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NA.    For  all  names  l)eginning  with  this 
abbreviation  and  followed  by  Sa., 
Sra.,  or  Seilora,  see  Xtiestra  Seilora. 
Ha&gamep.     See  Nwjonub. 
Haagetl.     A    Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  ingt  below  Ayootl  and  above 
the  mouth  of  Bl»ie  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

HufeU.— v.  L.  Kroeber,  inrn.  1905.  Hai-a-gutl.— 
OibtKi  (ISol)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  138, 

Kaahmao  ( yd-ah-ind^-o,  *  turkey*).     A 

clan  of  the  Mahican. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 

174,  1877. 

Haai  ( *monoc*line*).  A  Navaho  clan. 
HftA'i.— Matthews  in  Jimr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104.  1S90.  Hai'irfine.— Ibid,  (/iiw  = 'people'). 
Vaa  i«/Ine'.— MatthewH,  Navaho  Legend.^.  30, 1897. 

Kaaik  (.Va'ir/:,  or  S^c^tEky  *the  bear- 
Uttv ' ).  A  village  of  the  Nicola  Imnd  of 
Ntla^ya(^muk  near  Nicola  r.,  39  m. 
al>>ve  S|)eiiceti  Bridge,  Brit  Col.;  pop. 
141  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
ai>i>ears. 
iTa-ai-ik. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 

II.  44.  Ih'Jl .  K'a'iEk— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
HiM..  II,  174.  lyuo.  K'i'iEk.— Ibid.  iri-aok.~<'An. 
Ind.  Aff.  1HS4,  1h9.  iWa. 

Kaaish  (AawnV').  A  Yaoaina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Yaquina  r., 
On^V- — r)<>r«ev   in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  22«,  1S90.' 

Haal^i-hadai  ( Xa^a^lg.is  xafda-i,  *dark- 
hoa-e  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadiii?,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Hai<la.—S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 19a5. 

Haalye  (.Va-a/-j/e).  A  division  of  the 
8koton,  living,  ac*cording  to  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1854,  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg.— Com- 
pend.  Ind.  Treaties,  23,  1873. 

Haansi.    An  extinct  tribe,  probably  Ca<l- 

doan,  Hair  I  by  Douay  to  be  numerous  in 

lt>H7.     They  were  allied  with  the  Haqui 

and  Nabiri  in  a  w^ar  against  the  Kadoha- 

dat'ho  and  the  Hainai  at  the  time  La 

Salle's  party  were  traveling  toward  the 

Mi.*«dflsippi  after  their  leadePs  death. 
VaaaiL— Douay  in  Shea,  Discov.  Mlw.  Val.,  217, 
lHfi2.    HaaaL— Hennepin,   New  Discov.,   n,   41, 

Vaapope.    See  Nahpojtf, 

Vtas-OUe.  Given  as  a  Chimmeeyan 
village  at  the  headwaters  of  Skeena  r.,  w. 
Brit.  Col. — Downie  in  Jour.  Rov.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XXXI,  253,  1861. 
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Haasametiuiiie  ('people  dwelling  on  or 
near  the  Naasu  * ) .  A  clan  or  band,  prol> 
ably  Yakonan,  on  a  small  stream  called 
Naasu  by  the  Naltunnetunne,  s.  of  Sal- 
mon r.  and  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Siletz  r., 

Oreg. 

Haaakaak.— Scouler  (1»46)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  I.  233, 1848  (probably  identical).  Ha'-ft-sii 
me'  ^iinn«.— Dor«ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  231, 
1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Haaibi.— MciCon- 
uey  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81, 1854. 

Habatntnei.      (NahaVhu^-iij/ei^    *  white 

village').    A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 

Tigua  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

HaWha'-tii'ei.— Oatschet.  Mythic  Tale  of  Isleta, 
210, 1891.  Hah-bah-t^too-ae.— Lummis,  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,  12,  1894.  White  Pueblo.— Gat- 
schet,  op.  cit,  214. 

Habedaohe  ( Nd^-bai-du^-chej  said  to  Ixi  a 
fruit  resembling  the  blackberrv.  Gat- 
schet  says  the  archaic  name  of  tlie  tril^ 
was Nawadishff  from  wiilt^h,  'salt';  Joutel 
(Margry,  Dec,  iii,  390,1878)  corrobo- 
rates this  by  saying  that  Naoudiche  means 
'8alt\  and' that  the  village  bearing  this 
name  was  so  called  because  of  the  salt 
supply  near  by).  One  of  the  12  or  more 
tribes  of  the  Hasinai,  or  southern  Cad- 
do, confederacy.  They  spoke  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  group.  Their  main 
villagti  stood  for  a  century  or  more  3 
or  4  leagues  w.  of  Neches  r.  and  near 
Arroyo  San  Pedro,  at  a  site  close  to 
the  old  San  Antonio  road,  which  l)ecaiue 
known  as  San  Pedro.  This  name  clung 
to  the  place  throughout  the  18th  century, 
and  seems  still  to  cling  to  it,  since  San 
Pedro  cr.  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  in 
Houston  CO.,  Tex.,  are  in  the  same  gen- 
eral vicinity  as  old  San  Pedro.  In  1687 
a  well-beaten  path  led  past  this  village  to 
the  Hasinai  hunting  grounds  beyond  the 
Brazos  (Joutel  in  Margry,  Dt^c,  in,  325, 
326, 332, 1878).  It  perhaps  l)ecame  a  part 
of  the  later  San  Antonio  road. 

The  Nouafli(!he  mentioned  by  Bien- 
ville in  1700  (Margry,  IX^c,  iv,  441, 1881) 
and  the  Amediche mentioned  by  I-a  Harpe 
in  1719  (ibid.,  vi,  262,  1886)  are  clearly 
the  Nabedache  of  San  Pedro.  Joutel 
(ibid.,  Ill,  388,  1878)  tells  us  that  the 
Naodiche  village,  which  he  passed 
through  some  15  leagues  n.   b.   of  San 
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Pedro,  was  allied  to  the  latter,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 
same  tnbe.  The  Naouydiche  mentioned 
by  La  Harpe  in  1719,  however,  are  not  so 
easily  identified  with  the  Nabedache, 
since  he  associates  them  with  the  Ton- 
kawa,  calls  them  a  wandering  tribe  which 
until  La  Salle's  coming  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Kadohadacho,  and  on  the  same 
page  mentions  the  Amediche  apparently 
as  a  distinct  tril)e  (Margry,  D^c,  vi,  262, 
277,  1 886 ) .  Yet  the  facts  that  the  *  *  ereat 
chief"  of  the  Naouvdiches,  of  wnom 
La  Ilarpe  writes,  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Nassonites,  i.  e.,  Caddoan,  and  that 
the  Nouadiche  of  Bienville's  account 
were  the  Nabedache,  make  it  probable 
that  those  of  La  Harpe's  account  were  the 
same  people.  Concerning  the  Nabe- 
dache of  San  Pedro,  always  in  historic 
times  the  chief  village  of  the  tribe,  the 
information  is  relatively  full  and  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  the  first  Texas  tribe  of 
which  there  is  a  definite  account,  and  be- 
cause of  their  location  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Hasinai  group  and  on  the 
highway  from  Mexico  to  Louisiana  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  during  the  18th 
century.  La  Salle  passed  through  this 
village  in  1686  on  his  way  to  the  southern 
Nasoni,  and  by  "the  great  Coen is  village** 
of  Douay's  ac(X)unt  of  this  expedition  is 
meant  specifically  the  Nabedache  village 
w.  of  Ne<*hes  r.  and  the  Neche  village  just 
on  the  other  side  (Douay  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  IV,  204-2a5,  1852).  JouteFs 
description  of  the  Cenis  ( Hai<inai) ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  southern  Nasoni  and 
the  Kadohadacho,  is  based  on  liis  sojourn 
at  the  Nabedaclie  and  Neche  villages 
(Margry,  Dec,  iii,  339-356,  1878) ;  hke- 
wise  Jesus  Marfa's  invaluable  account  of 
the  Hasinai  was  written  at  his  mission 
near  the  Nabedache  village  (Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa,  MS.  Relarion,  Aug.  15, 1691 ). 
The  political,  social,  and  economic  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  general  exterior 
relations  of  this  tribe,  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  confetierate  tribes, 
and  are  described  under  Neche  (q.  v.). 
Joutel,  in  1687,  informs  us  that  from  the 
western  eiiure  of  the  Nal>edache  village  to 
the  chiefs  nouse  it  was  a  'Marge  league" 
(Margry,D6c.,  iii,341, 1878].  The  houses 
on  the  way  were  grouped  into  "ham- 
lets'* of  from  7  to  15,  and  surrounded  by 
fields.  Similar  *  *  hamlets  '*  were  scattered 
all  the  way  to  the  Neches.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  settlement  was  a  large  assem- 
bly house,  or  town  house  (ibid.,  343). 
Father  DamianMassanet  (Tex.  Hist.  Assn. 
Quar.,  II,  303,  1899)  thus  describes  the 
caddi's  or  chiefs  house  as  he  saw  it  in 
1690:  *'  We  came  to  the  governor's  house, 
where  we  found  a  number  of  Indians — 
men,  women,  and  children.    .    .     The 


house  is  built  of  stakes  thatched  over  with 
grass;  it  is  about  20  varas  high,  is  round, 
and  has  no  windows,  davlight  entt»ring 
through  the  door  only;  this  door  is  like 
a  room  door  such  as  we  have  here  [in 
Mexico].  In  the  middle  of  the  house  is 
the  fire,  which  is  never  extinguished  by 
day  or  by  night,  and  over  the  door  on  the 
inner  side  there  is  a  little  mound  of  peb- 
bles very  prettily  arranged.  Ranged 
around  one-half  of  the  house,  inside,  are 
10  beds,  which  consist  of  a  rug  made  of 
reeds,  laid  on  4  forked  sticks.  Over  the 
rug  they  spread  buffalo  skins,  on  which 
they  sleep.  At  the  head  and  ifoot  of  the 
bed  is  attached  another  carpet,  forming 
a  sort  of  arch,  which,  lined  with  a  very 
brilliantly  coloreil  piece  of  reed  matting, 
makes  what  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  very  pretty  alcove.  In  the  other  half 
of  the  nouse,  where  there  are  no  be<is, 
there  are  some  shelves  about  2  varas 
high,  and  on  them  are  ran)?ecl  large  round 
baskets  made  of  reeds  (in  which  they 
keep  their  com,  nuts,  acorns,  l)eans,  etc.), 
a  row  of  very  large  earthen  pots  like  our 
earthen  jars,  .  .  .  and  6  wooden  mortars 
for  pounding  corn  in  raiiiv  weather  (for 
when  it  is  fair  they  grind  it  in  tlie  court- 
yard).'* Besides  what  is  learned  of  Has- 
inai focxis  in  general  we  are  told  by  Solfs, 
who  visited  San  Pedro  in  1768,  that  the 
Nabetlache  used  a  root  calle<i  tvqui,  which 
was  somewhat  like  the  Cuban  cassava. 
They  grouml  it  in  mortiirs  and  ate  it  with 
bear's  fat,  of  which  they  were  partic- 
ularly fond.  SoHh  also  tells  us  that  res- 
ident there  at  this  time  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  great  authority,  named  J^umte 
Adira^  meaning  *  great  woman',  or  *  chief 
woman';  that  she  lived  in  a  house  of 
many  rooms;  that  the  other  trilx's  brought 
her  prt»sents,  and  that  slie  had  5  hus- 
bands and  many  servants  ( Diario,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  280,  281,  MS.). 
Though  the  Nabeda<!he  were  a  peace- 
able people,  they  had  manv  enemies,  and 
in  war  they  were  high-spirited  and  cruel. 
In  1687  they  and  the  Neche,  aided  by 
some  of  Joutel's  party,  made  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  **  Canohatinno. " 
On  the  return  one  female  captive  was 
scali^ed  alive  and  sent  back  to  her  i>eor)le 
with  a  challenge  (Joutel  in  Margry,  Dec, 
III,  377, 1878),  while  another  was  tortured 
to  death  by  the  women  (ibid.,  37S).  La 
Harpe  reported  that  in  1714  the  Nal)e- 
dat^he  (Amediches)  and  other  Hasinai 
tribes  were  at  war  with  the  lower  Xatchi- 
toch  (ibid.,  vi,  193,  1886).  In  1715  a 
party  of  Hasinai,  inchnling  Nabe<lache, 
joined  St.  Denis  in  an  exixMlition  to 
Mexico.  On  the  way  a  fierce  ])attle  was 
fought  near  San  Marcos  r.  (a]>parentl;^'  tlie 
Colorado)  with  200  coast  Indians,  "always 
their chieif enemies "  (San  Deuis,  Declara- 
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ci^n,  1715,  Mem.  de  Nueva  E^pafla,  xxvii, 
124,  MS.).     Wars  with  the  Ai)ache  were 
fivijuent.     In  1719  Du  Rivage  met  on  Reel 
r.  a  j>arty  of  Naouydichea  and  other  tril)es 
who  had  last  won  a  victory  over  this 
enemy    (Marjrry,    l>ee.,    vi,  277,   1886). 
Short! V  after  this,  La  Harpe  waH  joine<l 
nc»ar  tlie  Arkansas  by  the  Naouydiohe 
*Vreat   chief**   and   40  warriors   (ibid., 
28«i).     WearetoUl  that  the  NalHHlache, 
with  other  Haiiiinai,  ai<led  the  French  in 
\7'M)  in  their  war  with  the  Natchez  (Me- 
jtii-n'S  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  x  win, 
229).     ¥jdT\y  in  tlie  IStli  cvntiiry  the  Na- 
b»ilarhe  seem  jarenerally  to  have  been  ho.M- 
tile  to  tiie  Tonka  wan  triben;  but  later, 
hatrtnl  for  the  Apache  nuvle  them  fre- 
quently allie?*,  and  we  now  hear  of  the 
Tonkawans  Felling  Apache  captives  to  the 
Natn-ilache.     The  possessitui  at  San  Pe<lro 
in  17:i5  <»f  some  captive  Afwiche  women 
ji«H'nn»<i  in  thi.s  way  threatene<l  to  cause 
war    U'tween    the    Spanianls    and    the 
Afiar-he.     TheSi»aniardH,  toavoid  trouble, 
ranHoniHfl  t  he  women  and  sent  them  home 
Hinv.  Barri<»H  v  Juarejrui  to  the  Viceroy, 
.Apr.  17,  175:^,  Nl.^.  Arciiivo  (ieneral,  Ilfs- 
toria,  2t>9K     In  1791,  after  fierce  warfare 
U'tween   the   Li)ian  an<l  the  cond)ine<l 
n«trthern  Indian;* — the  Wichita,  Hasinai, 
and  Tr>nkawa — the  Apache  en<ieavored  to 
(itrnre  the  aid  of  the  Hasinai  a^inst  the 
Toiikawa,  but  (iil  Ybarbo,  Spanish  com- 
mander at    Nacojjjd<K-hes,   j)revente<l    it 
I  VliarlK)  to  the  (iovernor,  Apr.  26,  1791, 
IV'xar  An-hivfs,   Na<!Ojf<l<^H*hes,   1758-93, 
MS.  ^.      Conimcm    hostiHtv  towanl    the 
Aiuulie  fre«juently  made  tlie  Nalnnlache 
an«  1 1  h«'  ( '<  >manche  friends,  but  this  f riend- 
"liip  wa."*  unstable.     The  military  rela- 
tions of  the  Nal)e<lache  in  the  19th  century 
\iA\v.  n<>t  yet  liern  investi>rate<l,  but  it  is 
known  that  hostility  to  the  A{)ache  con- 
tinu«il  well  into  that  p<*ri«Ml. 

In  May,  1691),  Massanet  and  Capt.  Do- 
ming liamon  founde<l  the  first  Texas 
niis<<ion  (San  Franci.«*co  de  los  Texas) 
at  the  XalKHlache  villa^',  ami  a  few 
nionths  lati-r  the  second  (Santfsima 
Noinbn^  de  .Marfa)  was  planted  m^ar  by 
iJt-tu."  .Maria,  Relacion,  1691).  On  May 
'2'k  I>e  I^'»n  delivere<l  to  the  Nal)e<lache 
nnitli  a  Ita^ton  and  a  cross,  an<l  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  **governorof  all  his 
pueliliis"  (De  Ixjon,  Dernrtero,  16(K)). 
This  was  done,  as  Jesus  Marfa  clearly 
HhtJWH,  un<U'r  the  mistaken  notion  that 
th»*  Nalietlache  was  the  head  trilx?  of  the 
<'onfe<iera<'y,  and  its nuhli  the  head  chief. 
ThwM*  (listinctions  belonjre<l,  h(>wever,  to 
th«*  Hairiai  triln?  and  the  prt»at  rhem'iti 
r«?i«It*nt  then?  (ibid.,  18).  This  mistake, 
it  is  lieh'cve*!,  (*aii«?ci  some  jH)litical  dis- 
tiirlttncv  in  the  c-onfcnleracy.  In  161K)-91 
an  epidemic  vi.«ite<l  the  tribe  in  common 
with  its  neigh  tx>rtf  (Jesus  Maria,  Relacion, 


1691).  Trouble,  fomented  by  medicine- 
men and  soldiers,  soon  arose  between  the 
missionaries  an<l  the  Indians.  In  1692 
the  chief,  with  most  of  his  jKJople,  with- 
drew from  the  mission  to  the  distant 
** fields,"  and  refuse<l  to  return  ( Massanet, 
MS.,  1692).  lnl693themissionwasa}>an- 
done<l  ((Mark  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  (.^"ar., 
V,  200-201,  UK)2),  and  when  restored  in 
1716  it  was  placetl  at  the  Neche  villa^ze 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  1727 
Rivera  (Diario,  le^.  2093,  1736)  reported 
that  San  Pedro  was  then  occupied  hy  the 
Neche,  though  formerly  by  the  Nabty 
dache.  That  the  Neche  had  move<l  to 
San  Pedro  is  perhai)S  true;  but  it  seems 
imprrjlmble  that  the  Nabedache  had  left 
the  place,  for  lonj?  afterward  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  continued  to  be  calle<l  Nal>e- 
dache  (De  Soto  liermudez  docs.,  1753, 
MS.  Archivo  General,  Historia,  299; 
Mezitires,  Cartas,  1779).  When  Soli's 
visited  the  Nal)e(lache  in  1768  their  cus- 
toms were  still  about  as  first  descril>ed, 
except  that  they  had  nearly  discardetl 
the  bow  for  the  firelock,  anci  were  very 
inebriate,  due.  Soli's  claimed,  to  French 
liquor.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  French  inllueiice  over  the  Has- 
inai greatly  increased,  and  Spanish 
influence  declineii.  In  1753  the  Nal)e- 
dache  took  part  in  a  ^thering  of  the 
trilx^s  at  the  Nadote  (Nada<*o?)  village, 
in  which,  it  was  reported,  the  Indians 
pro}>osed  killing  all  the  Spaniards  in 
eastern  Texas;  but  St.  Denis,  of  Natchi- 
toche.**,  prevented  the  attempt  (Fr. 
Calahorra  y  Sanz,  Feb.  23,  1753,  MS. 
Archivo  <  ieneral,  Historia,  29^0-  This 
situation  led  to  a  plan,  which  faileil,  to 
have  a  garrison  posted  at  San  Petlro 
( Barrios  y  Juaregui  to  the  Viceroy,  ibid. ). 
In  1778  or  1779  an  epidemic  rwluce<i  the 
j)opulation,  and  Mezicres,  writing  from 
"San  PcKiro  Nevadachos,*'  situated 
apparently  just  where  Joutel  had  found 
it,  reported  the  number  of  warriors  at 
somewhat  more  than  160  (Carta,  .\u>:. 
26, 1779,  Mem.  de  Nueva  I*>pafia,  xxviii, 
241).  In  1805  Sibley  gave  the  nunil)er 
at  80  men;  but  about  1809  DaveniMirt, 
who  was  at  Nacogdwhes,  pave  it  as  100 
(Reix)rt  to  Manuel  Salw<lo,  copy  dated 
Apr.  24,  180^),  in  Archivo  Cieneral, 
Provincias  Internas,  201 ).  Sibley's  ami 
Davenport's  n'|M>rts  and  Austin's  ma]>  of 
1829  all  indicate  that  the  tribe  had  moved 
up  Neches  r.  after  1779  (original  Austin 
map,  in  Secretarfa  <le  Fomento,  Mexico). 
From  a  letter  in  the  Pcxar  Archives  it 
api)ears  that  this  migration  may  have 
occurred  lK?fore  1784  (Neve  to  Cal)ello, 
Ik'xar  Archives,  Province  of  Texas, 
1781-84).  In  the  19th  i-enturv  the 
Nabedache  f«hare<i  the  fate  of  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  and  Hasinai  confed- 
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eracies,  and  the  8un*ivors>  are  now  on  the 
(allotted)  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma,  but 
are  not  SH*paratelv  euiinierateil.   (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
▲nMdiehe.— I^  Hnriio  il719^  in  Miircry,  Dtv.,  ili. 
IM.  I'^TS.    ▲aMdiehM.-Ibid..  vi,  'Hi6.  I8i^.    Aui- 
baidaiteho.— GAl.<H-hot.  Crvek  Migr.  l.es.,  i.43. 1S8I. 
HatodMhM.— t>ibley.    Hist.    Hkftohi^.    67.    It^i. 
Hateaaehics.— IVnfcant  (1701)   in  French,  Ui9t. 
Coil.  I-a..  n.  s..  I.  73. 1S6».    HaUuUUu.— Oatmhi't, 
op. oil.. 43.   Habadueho.— Lathnm  in  TniiM.  Philol. 
gHH*.  liond..  IW.  18Srt.    Habaduehoe.— Biiniet  1 1847^ 
in  SohiK)hTttfl.  Ind.  Tri»K?s.  i.  239.  iJvM.   Hatei- 
dateho.— 4Jat«ii*hoi.  Caddo  and  YAlH.<«i  MS..  B.  A. 
E..  77.    Ha-ba'-i-da'-t4.— J.  O.  IX^rsey.  inf  n.  isM 
lown  name).    Kabato.— Tex.  Slato  An'hivf!*. Con- 
«L«.  St'pi.  It'i.  l?yi».    Habaydaeho.— Jofu^  Maria.  Re- 
iHoion.    MS..    lt".91.     Habedacbea.— Sibli-y.    Hi*l. 
Ski'U'lie^.  71.  1*<"6.     Habedochem,— Bmckonridco. 
Views  of  Ui..  *<7.  1*^1.'k    Habeidaeho.— Hidiiico.  K't- 
ler.  ivi.  «>,  17 W.  MS.  in  .\rcbivo  iWn.    Habeida- 
tcho. — (tatM'lict,  Caddi)  and  YHta.<^i  MS..  K.  A.  K.. 
41'.    Habeidtaeho.— KvpiX's^'nlAcinn  ( 1716  ■  in  Mem. 
dr  N lie va  Ksimfla.  x  x  v ii i,  l*<i.  MS.    Kabidachoa.— 
Riveni.  l»iario.  l.jr.  AW,  17;W.    Hadateho.— rKli-lo 
»ltK*':i  in  MrtTvry.  luV.,  in.  409.  187S  (identii'al?^ 
Hadeche*.— Nii:!.   Hi-l.  Minn..  17;i.  InV.    Hadei- 
cha.— lX»lislo  \  lr'.H7 .  ill  Manfr>-.  I>^..  in.  4i.»9. 1^7«*. 
Habodiehe.— La    Harpi*    il719)   iB^>en«>li.   Hi-^t. 
Coll.  La..  Ill,  ?J.  I'^^'^l.    Kahordikhe.— »Iuiilel   1»>7  . 
ibid..  I.   liVJ,    IM*?.    Hahoudikha.— Shea,  n.»u-  in 
Charlevoix.  Sew  Fnin«v.  IV.  UW.  l'*70.    Hahudi- 
qvM.  —  Bareia.  Ensavi  •.  27'*.  1723.   Kaodiehe.  — T-  -:u: 
yl6\A*>  in  Kt\-neh.  Hi-*!.  Coll.  La.,  l.  71.  1>4»-.    Ha- 
oaedicbe.— IV  la  Tour,  map  Am^'riijne  S-  r'!«.:;- 
iri.inale.    1779.       Haouadicba.— Toiiti    il'>.^'   ,  in 
Frviuh.  Ili-t.  Coll.  La.,  i.  74.  IM'L    Haoudicbe.— 
Ibid.  7V    Haoudiahca.— Martin.  Hi«t.  L:!..  l.  AV 
l<27.     Haonedicbea.— Anv.He.  map    N.   A..   17«J. 
Haouidiche.— Jontel .  li"<»7 » in  Manrrv.  D,V..  i:!.  :^. 
Kn*.    Haouydiehefc— I-aHanv   17! v  .iM.l.vi.^J. 
Is^"..    Haorediebe.— TouTi  .16A'    in  Fr^n-h.  Hi"!. 
Co'.:.    I-a..   I.    7ci.    \^\t'^     HaTadacho.— Bv.::.   Sv. 
Gi««»jcr.     Mox..     2rt7.     1<70.     Havedachoa.— M-ri 
qUi'?t''i  bv  Shea  in  Charlevoix.  New  FrHi.i-e.  iv. 
.«<>.  1S70.  'Hareaacho.— Linares    U'.r-  in  Minsry. 
IVv  .VI.  217.  W^.    HaTidaeho.— Bi'.:i.  >v  •.;e«VT. 
Mex..   VH.   1H59,     Hawadiibe.— ^iat'**-ht:.    Cadi- 
and  Yaia^i  MS..  B.  A.  E..  .<l    arxl'.alo  :ian:e.  fr 
friti^^^.  -sttli'i.    Hebadaehc— Bri>w:i.  Wv-:.  i},ii.. 
211.    1M7.    Hebedaehe.— Ibid..    21V     HerachM,— 
San   lKn>  11715     in   Mem.  de  N:ov:i    FN;*flH. 
xxvii.  12:?.  MS.    Hevadixoea.— Moi:er».-«    1..*    :n 
Brt ni'rof  I.  N'  V  M e X  "^ta l *  •» .  I .  'V' 1 . 1  >v>.   Voadichea.  — 
Bania.  Eiisayo.  2>3.  172:?.    Hoaadiche.— H•^:'.v•.:^- 
l^7'.»^  in  Manrrv.  !».■.  .  iv.  441  Inn.'.    Kouidicbra.— 
IV  Vl-^le.  map  .Vm^r..  17"«».     Hcradicbea.— Kirv'ift. 
Eii.Niv.»    2S>.   17-.rJ.     Ouadichea.— Mi;Kv::Tivv  and 
Hai:.'ln<l.  T^;^•09.  ri:.  M.  :S'>L    Ouidiehea.— r»«*v..iy 
.1^''7     in    Shea.   I»iM-..v.    M:*v    V*:..   2!*.    W'2. 
Ouidxckca.— H>.nn'.';>:r..  New  P:*cnv  .  ii.  4.1.  :r>>. 
Taeei.^J'-*U5  Maria.  Rol.^i-'n.  l^vl.  M'=. 

Habetnatana.  A  division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutrhin  dwi'llinsr  on  the  Nabe? na  hnuioh 
of  Tiinana  r..  Ali^fca.  and  haviiii:  the  vil- 
lakje  of  Khiltiit  at  its  ui'.»uth. — Allen.  Rep. 
Ala.«ska.  79.  1S^7. 

Vabeyza.  A  former  triN*  «'f  Trxas. 
raentione«l  as  l«ein>:  n.  e.  of  the  Nal«e- 
dai*lie  bv  Fraurir^'o  tie  Jesus  Maria,  a  rni*- 
si«»Qarv  amontf  the  laitt-r  triiv.  in  lii-  MS. 
rvlaii-»n  of  Auiri-t.  I^i91.  He  iiirliitit'^l  it 
iu  his  li.-'t  of  Tesias  ■allies'  ■.  luit-*- 
imieh  a.«  in  the  same  li.-t  he  meuti'-ns  the 
Naviti  apparently  the  Nabiri  ,  the  Na- 
i"evxa  must  have'>ven  supj^vst^l  by  h::u 
l.>  "be  a  different  triJv.  It  was  pr-J»ab:y 
(  add.-an.  ^^  e.  h. 

Habiri.  An  extin.t  vilLur^'-T  triU  "f 
Texas,  ^Kv^ibly  Ca-ldun.  ru-iitii?n»'«l  by 
l>i»uav  in  l*^>7  a.-^  j-'p'ilvis  and  as  al'lcl 
with 'the  Ha-iui   and   Naaij^i   in  a  war 


against  the  Kadohadacho  and  the  Hainai. 
Aci'«»nlinir  to  I^e  ri."iU**s  map  of  17(^7  tlie 

Ee<tple  then  lived  N.  of  Washita  r.  in  s.  Ar- 
ansas,   .'^ee  l>«iuav  in  Shea.  I.»is«.'OV.  Miss. 

Val..  2de«l,  221.  liHtt. 

Vabari.— McKfnn^-y  and  Hall.  In<l.  Tribi'<.  in. 
M.  1>M.  Habiri.— Heiiurpin.  Ntw  Iii^^Hiv..  ii.  41, 
ld9^.  Kabitet.— BjiU'lry  i\v>  Ij^zwrr^.  Vi»y.  a  la 
Lciui^iane.  2W.  I'^.ni  .pritliab'v  iik-iiliral  ■.  Ha- 
biti.— Iv  r  I'^'.e.  maj>  17'.'1  inXVin-^ir.  Hiyl.  .\ni.. 
M,  294.  IvhJ.  Kahan.— •'•>x>'.  Cari.'.aiiii.  iiuip.  174]. 
Habiri. — Shea  in  rharieviiix.  Niw  Kranrr.  iv. 
lOf*.  noir.  l>7u.  Haviti. — FrHn'iM«»d..-.i».'*U''  Maria, 
Kolacion.  l'"'i»l.  MS.  ■  apparently  iili-iuii  al  . 

KabisippL  A  former  M<>ntaL'nai.s  sta- 
tion on  the  N.  sliiire  '»f  the  <iulf  <if  .*^t 
Ijiwreuiv.  opjHiriiie  Antirn-Ti  itl.,  l^ueliec. 
Habiaippi.— SVMr:>,  I^ilini-l.-  l- '.-•  1>M.  Hapis- 
aipi.— Hind.  1^»..  TL-rjin..  i:.  l*^-  :--:".. 

Habobiih.  ( \'i  ''.o^ ..-A .  *  i  -  h  ir  p«  ai  1 1. '  ■  A 
Chipj»ewa  villau'e.  naniM  ir-ni  a  eliief, 
that  f'lrmerlv  sIim>1  at  the  nmuth  i»f 
5*a>rinaw  r..  Mioh.  The  re«^-rvaii«iii  was 
soM  in  ivC. 

Hababxih.— I'.  T.  •::  :t- ..'.y  >.  "  ir.  f.  s.  imi. 
Tr^'alie".  -i''  l^'o.  Haboba»k.— :*.4-r:::.i\v  tn-niy 
ll**- '  .^*'>^- ■■•'  1"^'7.  Ha-b<Hbi»h.— ;■•:  ir«»:t  trt. uiv 
^isr  .i*.;.l..J4.-.  Iv.. 

Habogame     ir'.'in  .V*-  *-.vhere  no- 

pils  [.■■:i'-]  sir-  -w.' — L".::^; I. '.■".!  •  .  A  Tejt- 
tinane  pueM-  i::  I  lie  -U-trii :  *>i  Mina,  17 
ni .  N .  o  f  vi  '.'.a-  l.i  1 ".: :  v  y  ( *a '.  v  ■  ■ ,  in  t  h  e  > .  w . 
i>»rneri^f  C'i:i::;:ahua.  Mexio'.  aU'iit  iat. 
2rt=  2'!'. 

Habofame.— "-  -c  :■  F."-.  '-v^.  r-i  ^^-.j. 
Harojame.— I"  ■  I  .".i.  XaTojer..  — I.vi'.r.:.  '.-.z  l:;- 
kii'-.*::  Mrx..  :.  4J.    :.«  _    '  ■  ;    ..  i.iv.-.-  r.i:.:-    . 

Nabown      na !:>.-•  I    i:'>::.    :i!i    ;;i;kr.own 
plant  .    Aela:i-f  thvi.":.  ui    Ka::le-::ake 
ph parry  «■!  live  U   ■.>:. 

HaboT-i 'wiawu.  —  K- -.1  i- -  :::  :  ■:;.  ]:. :  }?  .\  f;., 
■S'»2.   i.*«'  '      ^■.■:v:.  Ha -^w^  wiB-wa.— 


..  .1. . 


• . . .  f  _ .  .  "  •» 


Fiwi-^  .r.  .\:.:.  A:. 

Nabnkak.  A  Yi;i:  K.-k:::.  •  \  illaj.-  .f  4S 
hou«^-san  i  a'-:.::  27'^  j^-'  -t-lr  o:;  11*-:  ■  a:»e. 

•^  •  c*«  • .  « ■  ^r » *  »>»  > 

Habuqak.— H.-*:  ■-!>'     '"■:'<.  h- ■      o       :•■;       H«'- 

eaklit.— I'^-.  :      J.     '":'.  .i   ::■-         -.     ■:    :...t".-. 

Ha  akaa.  —'.*"■  i      '"".■:<..:-'  •..:::■.     :  * . .  ■         .i:;- 

F«  ekit. — 1::  J.    '  L'.ii.- ;.■.-.   .1  r>.v.   :   .:u-    ■:  :...- 

pI.. 

Nacacbati.  <  »n-.-  o:  :he  ••  tr.-s  men- 
ti.  ino  I  i  :i  a  mu i:  :-i«:r :  pt  r». ■  1  u :  i-  • ::  r  >y  K ra  n- 
oisiv  de  Jr^us  Mar. a.  :!i  l'^'*!.  a^'e-n-ti- 
tutin^  tlu-  H;i.-::.;vi .  :::»-Iv'a^.-y  i::  T»-x;is. 
Thev  livrd;.>:  V.  ■■:  :::..  Ntv:--- trilt- an-l 
on  the  K.  Slit-  ..■:  Nt-.  ;.■  -  r.  I:.  17>.  ^;i!i 
Frani'isi'o  de  :  s  T'.  x-l-^  :.  i-.*:-  :.  \\  .l-  r^:.i*t- 
lishtTl,  :ut  niir.j  :■  K.i;..  ::.  :::  -i.-ir  vi:- 
Iai^■■.  and.  ai-op-iyi^-  t  ne  :  iLi:..  i;*? 
o-!r.:-an:or-.s,  :  -r  :::»-::..  v  •■  \"-»  I.-. .  ::>.■  Xa- 
li«-«iaehe.  and  il:e  N.i.  :i  .  T  .v  :..:^:.i!i 
Si.Niu  >y-i.-a':.e  '■vTI-'w::  a^  Sri  b'r.ir.-.isi.i.  -le 
!••>  Nrihes  \vA  :'>•  !*..i-:.r-  \.....-;.,  :;ai  .Ii— 
aprvar^.  :i;e  :r:'r-  >.::*.,•  a"  -.  r:**!.  i-r-'- 
ab:y,  ■■•y  tii'-  N'i'h-.  :\.  v.  "f. 

Hacaohfto  —  :i    ii*       ."•.■■■         .~:      .\.-   .■.■.-.. 
«'Tr'.'. -i       HacacIia*. — ;.e-  '  "•■--.  -  -, 

-;■...-■  -    :-:■     M  •::     =      v  :   ^  -.  >.-  -  =     \\-;-:. 
I-:!.    MS       HAcocbe*  —  ri.".- .  1    --   ■   r        •_ "■. 

M-.  •-11    :•- N  :  •■  i  "-'"•,■  v.  i    x\'. :     :~   >..» 
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Pomibly  a  iliviHion  of  the 
.'fitlie'lai'he,  a  Cmldo  tribe  with  whom 
they  were cloeely  atfiliattid,  although  they 
vfTK  nut  always  at  peace  with  the  trihM 
(■oiiipiiKing  the  oonfe<l«ra>;y.  They  first 
twi'aine  known  to  the  French  about  1690, 
■nil  aocor<ling  to  I.a  Man)e  tlieir  villaKes 
in  I71W  were  n.  of  the  Hainai.  Diinnfc 
thf  di8turlttin<-««  lietwtfn  the  Ppaniarda 
RII.I  Fn.'nch  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
canii-he  seem  to  have  abandoned  their 
n\<>TV  northerly  villa^K^  and^  about  1760, 
til  liave  eoncrntrated  on  Tnnity  r.,  near 
tlie  mad  leailhiK  to  New  Mesico.  The 
triin-  was  incluiled  in  the  Texas  <:eD!>nH  of 
IThO  oh  among  Ihotie  which  were  under 
thejnriNlii'lirjno[Na('OKdn<-heH.  TheNa- 
canii'tie  were  expot<ed  to  the  rame  ailverae 
inniieucefl  that  deetroved  so  larjre  a  part 
of  rhrir  kindred.  Thev  dung  to  the  Na- 
beilariie  diirinR  the  trying  experiences  of 
the  tirvt  lialf  o4  the  19Eh  century,  and  if 
wiy  survivethey  are  with  the  t^iido(q.v.) 
in  the  AVicliila'  res.,  Okla.  A  stream  in 
E.  Nac-0)pji>ehes    eo.,    Texas,    preservee 


HaBbve.    A  Chnmashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblode  los  Canoaa  (Ban  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Vicbiw,— CabrlUo.  NniT.  UM2)  in  Smith.  Colec. 
Doc. F!»., lai,  IWT.    MufcM.— TajloplnCal.  F«I- 


"(TromWn'n       . 
'the  ending  creek,'  becaune   it  whs  the 


Haohftqaataek 


n'n<u)iijve'lii 


end  or  boundary  of  the  Eaton's  Neck 
tract. — Tooker).  A  former  Matinecoc 
village  near  the  present  Cold  Spring, 
Suffolk  ro.,  I-ongid.,  N.  Y.  The  name 
oceure  ax  early  as  1666. 

Vuha^iutiok.— Thiimpson,  larig  Id,,  I,  Wl.  IMS. 
Hukiqulak.— RuttCDbcr.  lad.  Oc<«.  Nntnei.  Sft, 

Hachenhiga  {'  No-heartnjf-fear ' ).  The 
name  of  at  leant  two  prominent  Iowa 
chiefs,  commonly  called  No  Heart,  both 
noted  for  their  Bterling  qualities  and 
highly  regarded  by  both  their  tribesmen 
a:id  the  whites.    Nacheninga  the  elder 


,  (*■ 


':) 


ruadicbi.— Tontl  (lesO)  In  Frencti,  UM.  <k>ll. 
U.  I.  71.  I»I6. 

■•can.  .V  former  trilie of  Texas,  closely 
aawiciated  with  the  Nacogdoche.  They 
■re  mentiiini-<l  in  16U1  by  Francisco  de 
JeT<iu<  Marfa  in  his  manuscript  list  of 
Texias  ['allies')  as  n.  e.  of  his  miHsion 
among  Ihe  Nal)eilache.  San  Denis,  in 
ITl-i.giivethcXacao.apparentty  the  same, 
as  one  of  the  Hasinai  or  Texas  tribes 
(I>eclaraci<'.n,Mf-.,1715,inMem.deNueva 
Ijtpefia,  xxvii,  123).  In  1716  Nuestra 
Senorade  tioadaliipe  mission  was  founded 
frir  this  trill"  and  the  Nacogcloohe  ( Fran- 
ciw-o  Hidalgo  and  Manuel  Costellano, 
letter  to  Pedro  Mesquia,  (Jet.  B,  1716,  MS. 
-Arthivo  (icneral).  This  fact,  taken  with 
the  etatement  of  Jesus  Marfa,  makes  it 
irem  jirol>ab1c  that  the  tribe  lived  n.  of 
the  Nafigdoche.  After  1716  the  Nacau 
mrm  to  disappear  fn>in  history  as  an  in- 
dependent group;  it  was  perhaps  at>Borbed 
hv  the  Nacngiloche.  (ii.  e.  b.  ) 

X'ua.— Man  tX-nk>.   1TIS.  np.  d(.    Huan.— Pran- 

Bamm  y   Jiiiin«ai.  I'U.  op.  cit.  '(IdfntlcslT). 
~      "         -         ■     n  MflTftry.  Wc.,  in.  1W. 


;»«.    Me. 


(1116) 'In'  Man 


1-:-.   «iju«._Riii.  &■■,  r,i 

<ld<nllni^?>.     Xhas.— Una 


■acas^na.     A  Ciabrielefto  rancheria  for- 
merly in  IjOH  -Xngeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  calle<l  Carpenter's  ranch. 
Kuupa Kied  iiuniM  b>_T>}icir  in  Cal^Far 


died  a  short  time  liefore  Catlin's  visit  to 
the  tribe  in  18:t2,  when  he  was  suci'eeiied 
by  hifl  eon,  who,  however,  wafl  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  Mahaskah  the  vounger. 
The  junior  Nachenin^a  haslieenifefieribed 
as  a  flne  specimen  of  his  race  physically, 
and  ee  "the  faithful  husMnd  of  one 
wife."  His  i>ortrait  was  iiainted  by  Cat- 
lin  iu  ia'12.  In  behalf  of  the  Iowa  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  St  l^iiis,  Nov.  23, 
1(57,  and  in  the  same  year  vicited  Wash- 
ington, where  his  i>ortrait  wafl  painted 
for  the  War  Department  bv  Charles  B. 
King,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  V.  S. 
National  Museum  (see  illustration). 
Nacheninga  was  a  signer  also  of  the 
treaty  of  Great  Nemaha  sgencv,  Neh., 
Oct.  10,  l«38;  the  treaty  of  Washinglon, 
May  17,  IS.'i-l,  and  that  of  (iroat  Neinaiia 
agency.  Mar.  6,  1861.    The  name  is  vari- 
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oufily    spelled    Naohewinga,    Nan-chee- 

ninf;-a,    Nau-che-ninj?-jra,    Non-che-ninp- 

ffa,  Non-gee- ninga,  and  NoU*h-e<'-ning-a. 

Consult  Fulton,  Re<l  Men  of  Iowa,  124, 

1H82;  Catlin,   North   American   Indians, 

II,  1844;  Donaldson  in  National  Museum 

Keport  for  18H5,  188(5. 

Haohiche  (^golden  eagle*).     A  8ul)gen8 

of  the  Cheghita,  the  Eagle  gens  of  the 

Iowa. 

Ha'tci-tce'.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,238, 1897. 

Qra'qtci.— Ibid. 

Haclmritiiei     ( Xatrha^ri'tii^ci,    *  yellow 

village').     A  trailitional  pueblo  of  the 

Tigna  oi  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Ha'dshflp'  tii'ei.— Oatschot.  Mythi(!  I  ale  of  Islcta, 
210,1891.  Hah-choo-ree-too-«e.— LtimmiM,  Man  who 
MarrlLHi  ttie  Moon.  12,  1K94.  Natohii'ri  tii'ei.— 
Gabxrhct,  i>p.  fit.  Yellow  Villa^.— Lummis in  St. 
Nichr»la.s,  xviii,  HX\,  1891. 

Hachvak.  An  l^kiiiio  missionary  sta- 
tion  of  the  Moravians  in  I^brador,  close 
to  C.  Chidlev. — Duckworth  in  PrtK*.  Cani- 
bririge  Philos.  So<!.,  x,  288,  UKX). 

Haciti.  A  small  triln',  pns.«iblyof  Cad- 
dr>an  st(K*k,  formerly  dwelling  in  the  re- 
gion of  Red  r.,  Iji.  'Phey  were  first  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  lf>87,  at  which  time 
they  were  at  enmity  witli  the(Vni8(Ca<l- 
do  confe<lera(\v) .  When  Bienville  and 
St  Denis  were  exploring  Red  r.  of  1^.,  in 
1700,  they  found  on  that  stream  a  vilhige 
of  theNacisi  consistingof  8  houses.  They 
were  still  in  this  neighlK)rlKK>d  in  1741, 
but  during  tlu?  vicissitudes  of  thi'  ISth 
century  seem  to  have  drifte<l  southwanl 
beyond  the  lK>r<ler  of  the  Fn»nch  pnn*- 
ince,  forin  17J^0they  are  mentioned  among 
the  tribes  under  the  jurisiliction  of  Nac^^g- 

do<'Iu»fl,  in  Texas.  (a.  r.  v.) 

Hacachex.— JolTrrv«<,  Anj.  A\1uh.  map  5,  ITTi'i.  Na- 
oawa.— .loiitel  (KW?)  in  Miirpry,  I)»V..  in,  U»9.  IHTs. 
Hacasaa.— La  Hanx*  (/n.  1714 )  in  Fn-nch.  Hist .  0>11. 
La.,  in,  19.  1K.')I.  Kacatche*.— Ali'cclo.  Die.  (icog., 
in,  279,  17SH.  Haciti.  Ccmi^um  of  171»0  in  Tt-xa-s 
State  ArchivrH.  Ha^d.— ('oxft,  <\trolana.  map. 
1741.  KahaeaMi.— .lontt'l.  op.  cit.  Kakasaa.— 
Bieiivilh?  (17W))  in  Maixry,  1>«V..  iv.  43'.>,  ISSO. 

Kacogdoche  (Xti-ko-hofio'tsl).  A  trilx.* 
of  the  flasinai  confederacy  of  Texa.s.  It 
ha"<  iK'cn  siii<l  that  their  language  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Ilasinai  group  in 
general,  but  there  is  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  is  not  true.     For  exam- 

i>le,  Ramon,  who  founded  missions  at  the 
^eche,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and  Nacogduche 
villages  in  1716,  states  in  his  rei)ort  that 
**  these  four  missions  will  comprise  from 
four  to  five  thousand  j)ersons  of  lK)th 
sexes,  all  of  one  idiom'*  ( Represent acion, 
July  22,  17H».  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  R<pafia, 
XXVII,  1^)0,  I^IS.).  On  the  same  dav  the 
missionaries  wrote  that  the  Nacogdoche 
mission  *'N.  vS.  de  (Juadalui>e  ...  is 
awaiting  pc»ople  of  the  same  language 
and  cu.«tonis"  as  those  of  the  Indians 
of  mission  Concopcion,  i.  e.,  the  Haimd 
(ibid.,  H).T).  In  17r>2,  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  was  arranging  to  inspe<'t 
the  villages  of  the  Uainai,  Nalx-dache, 


Na4*<'>g<loche,  Nasoni,  and  Nadote,  An- 
tonio Barrera  was  ap|M)inte<l  interpreter, 
l>ecaiL^e  he  wa.-*  a  ]>ers«)n  "understanding 
with  all  jK'rfeclion  the  i<liom  of  these 
Indians.'*  the  implication  l)eini:  that 
they  all  sjx^ke  a  single  language  (.Ia<>into 
de  Barri<w*  y  Juaregni,  Oct.  30,  17r>2,  in 
Archivo  (ieiieral.  Hist.,  2V»*>,  MS. ).  Mez- 
ieres  said  that  the  Nalx*dache,  Nadaco 
(Anadarko),  Ilainai.  and  Nacag<luche 
BDCjke  the  same  languaire  i  letter  to  Croix, 
Feb.  20,  1778,  Mem.  <le  Nueva  Kspaila. 
xxvni,22il,  MS.).  Other  similar  evidence 
might  l>e  cite<l. 

Their  main  Nillage  at  the  o|»ening  of 
the  Isth  century  and  f<ir  a  long  time 
then'after  was  approximately  on  the  >ite 
of  the  modern  city  of  Nacogdoches,  where 
four  Indian  moun<lsexiste<l  until  recently. 
This  place  .«i*ems  to  have  Ixvii  called 
Nevantin.  The  Na<'o«idoche  wt*re  men- 
tioned appan.'ntly  by  the  (Jentleinan  of 
Elvas  in  his  account  of  the  he  S«»t(>ex- 
jM?<lition;  but  they  wen*  tirst  made  <lef- 
initelv  known  bv  .lesus  Man'a  in  HiiU, 
who  calUMl  them  the  Nazadachot/i,  indi- 
cated correctly  their  location,  and  clas.<i- 
fie<l  them  as  one  of  the  nine  A.^eney 
(Hit«inai)  tribes  (Helaci''»n,  lOS,  MS.)'. 
It  s<H»ms  j)robable  that  the  Na<-og<locbe 
are  di>tinct  from  the  A(pio<lo<'ez,  with 
whom  IVni<'ant  in  1714  said  the  A.'isjnai's 
were  at  war  (Margry,  IVc.  v,  504,  Is8:i). 
At  this  time  San  Denis  found  the  Ni:C"g- 
do<'he,  Ilainai,  Nadaco  (.Vnadarko),  and 
others  at  war  with  the  lower  Nat<bito(h, 
but  ho  n»ston*d  peace  among  tln'in  ( I^i 
HariH'  in  Marirry,  Drc.,  vi,  193,  1880;  see 
also  letter  of  Matartij,  Nov.  17,  17():>, 
Nacog<loclies  Archives,  MS.).  Kspinosa 
tells  us  that  the  Nasoni,  whose  main  vil- 
lage was  sfune  2o  m.  to  the  n.,  were  t's- 
jKM'ially  closely  allie<l  with  the  Nacog- 
doche, and  canie  to  their  villa^re  for  some 
of  their  j>rin<ipal  religions  observances 
(Clm')nica  Apostolica.  i,  4'J5,  174(5). 

In  July,  1710,  the  Kranci.«cans  of  the 
college  at  Zacatecas  establishtMl  their  first 
Texas  mission  at  the  main  Nac<>g<ioche 
village  for  thi->  tril)e  and  the  Na<ao. 
This  mission  K'came  the  head«juarters  of 
the  i>resident.  Fray  Antonio  Margil  dt» 
Jesus  ( Rspinosa,  Diario,  entries  for  July 
t5-8,  MS.,  Archivo  (Jeneral).  In  1719 
the  mission,  like  all  the  others  of  k.  Texas, 
was  abandon<»d  through  fear  of  a  Fn»nch 
attack,  but  was  ret^tablisluMl  in  1721  on 
the  siune  site  ( Tena,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  K.s]>ana,  x.wiii,  44,  MS.).  The 
mission  continued  to  exist  long  after  three 
of  its  nei}zhl)ors  had  been  removed;  but 
it  ha<l  Very  little  success,  an<l  in  177,3  it 
was  abandoned.  The  Si)anish  settlers, 
who  were  removed  at  this  time  froin 
Adaes,  and  at  whos<'  head  was  Antonio 
Gil  YbarlH),  were  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
Trinity,  founding  iu  1774  a  place  which 
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they  called  Pilar  de  Bucareli.  Early  in 
1779  they  migrated,  without  authority ,  to 
the  nte  of  the  Nacogdoches  mission.  The 
modem  city  of  Nacogdoches  dates  from 
this  time. 

The  Nacogdoche  were  nominally  within 
the  Spcmish  jurisdiction,  but  the  French 
early  gained  their  affection  through  the 
Dnlicense^l  trade  which  they  conducted 
with  the  Indians.  The  French  supplied 
guns,  ammunition,  knives,  cloth,  vermil- 
ion, and  knickknai'ks,  in  return  for  horses, 
tikins,  bear's  fat  in  great  quantities, 
corn,  beans,  and  Apache  captives.  This 
tratle,  ]>articularlv  that  in  hrearms,  was 
oppoeed  by  the  Spanish  officials,  and  as 
a  result  there  were  frequent  disputes 
on  the  fnmtier,  the  Indians  sometimes 
taking  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other. 
In  1733,  for  example,  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  re|K)rte<l  at  Adaes  that  the  Krt»nch 
had  offere<l  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
would  destroy  the  Si)anish  presidio  of 
Adaes  (ExpiHliente  sobre  la  Camj^aila, 
et*'.,  1735*,  Archivo  General,  Provmcias 
Intemas,  xxxii,  MS.).  The  charge  was 
denicnl,  of  course,  by  the  French.  Again, 
in  August,  1750,  it  was  said  that  the  Na- 
cogfloche  chief,  Chacaiauchia,  or  San- 
chez, instigateilasheclaimed  by  San  Denis 
of  NatchitcH'hes,  went  to  the  Nacogdoches 
mission,  threatened  the  life  of  the  mis- 
rionary.  Father  Calahorra  y  Sanz,  and 
ortieredjiini  to  dei)art  with  all  the  Span- 
ianls  ( Testimonio  de  Autos  de  Pes^iuiza 
eobre  Comercio  Ylicito,  1751,  B^xar  Ar- 
chives, A<laes,  1739-55,  MS.).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  1752  a  gathering  of 
tril>es  was  held  at  the  Nadote  village  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  attacking  all  the  Span- 
ish establishments,  the  Nacogdoche  chief, 
apparently  Chacaiauchia,  and  San  Denis 
lK>th  appear  in  the  light  of  defenders  of 
the  Spaniards  (Testimony  of  Calahorra  y 
Sanz  m  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Report  of  In- 
vestigation, Archivo  General,  Hist.,  299, 
^IS.).  Chacaiauchia,  or  Sanchez,  seems 
to  have  retained  the  chieftaincy  a  long 
time,  for  in  1768  Solfs  tells  of  being  vis- 
ited at  the  mission  by  Chief  Sanchez,  a 
man  of  large  following  (Diario  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvii,  282,  MS.). 

Some  data  as  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  tribe  are  extant.  In  1721,  when 
Aguayo  refounded  the  mission,  he  pro- 
vided clothing  for  **the  chief  and  all  the 
rest, * '  a  total  of  390  ( Pefia,  Diario,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  44,  MS. ).  This 
may  have  included  some  Nacao,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not  have  included 
all  of  the  Nacog<loche  tribe.  It  was  re- 
porter! that  in  1733  the  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  mentioned  above  went  to  Adaes 
with  60  warriors  (Expediente  sobre  la 
Campafia,  1739,  op.  cit. ).  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  warriors  were  all  Nacogdoche 
or  not,  but  that  ia  the  implication.    In 


1752  De  Soto  Bermudez  inspected  the 
Nacogdoche  pueblo  and  reported  that  it 
consisted  of  1 1  *  *  rancherias  grandes,  * '  con- 
taining 52  warriors,  l)eside8  many  youths 
nearly  able  to  bear  arms  (Rep.  of  Inves- 
tigation, 1752,  Archivo  General,  Hist., 
299).  Croix's  list  of  1778  does  not  in- 
clude the  Nacogdoche,  unless  they  are  his 
Nacogdochitos,  a  group  of  30  families  liv- 
ing on  the  Attoyac  ( Relacion  Particular, 
Archivo  General,  Prov.  Intern.,  182). 
According  to  a  census  of  1790,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Gatschet,  the  Nacogdoche  were 
reduced  to  34  men,  31  women,  27  boys, 
and  23  girls.  Davenport,  in  1809,  report- 
ed the  Nacogdochitos  as  comprising  50 
men  (Noticia,  Archivo  General,  Prov. 
Intern.,  201,  MS.). 

By  1752  the  Nacogdoche  pueblo  had 
been  removed  some  3  leagues  northward 
( De  Soto  Bermudez,  op.  ci  t. ) .  W  hen  t h  is 
transfer  took  place  is  not  clear,  but 
Meziiires  says  that  they  deserted  the  mis- 
sion at  oncre' (Carta,  Aug.  23, 1779,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvin,  225,  MS.) .  In 
1771  Gov.  Barrios  reported  them  as  still 
near  the  Hainai  (Informe,  2,  MS.).  It 
seems  probable  that  a  ccjusidorable  part 
of  the  Nacogdoche  tribe  was  absorbed  in 
the  general  population  at  Naco^oches 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1779,  for  census  reports  thereafter  show  a 
large  number  of  Indiansand  mixed-bloods 
at  that  place.  After  this  time  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  seems  sometimes  to  ap- 
f)ear  as  Nacogdochitos.  Morfi,  about  1781, 
ocate<l  this  tribe  on  the  Attoyac.  In 
1809  Davenport,  writing  from  Nacog- 
doches, did  not  name  the  Nacogdoches  in 
the  list  of  surrounding  tribes,  but  placed 
the  Nacogdochitos  oh  the  An^hna,  5 
leagues  n.  of  Nacogdoches  (Noticia,  Ar- 
chivo General,  Prov.  Intern.,  201,  MS.). 
A  Spanish  map  made  between  1795  and 
1819  shows  the  "Nacodoches"  above 
where  Davenport  put  the  "Nocogdochi- 
tos,'*  i.  e.,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Angelina 
about  halfway  between  Nacogdoches  and 
Sabine  r.  (AlS.  Mapa  Geognlfica  de  las 
Provincias  Septentnonales  de  esta  Nueva 
Espafia). 

In  habit,  ceremony,  and  social  organi- 
zation the  Nacogdoche  resembled  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Hasina!  confederacy'. 

(h.  e.  b.) 
Kaoado-ohMU.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  239, 
1H51.  Haohodoohes.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in, 
47,1851.  Nacooodochy.— LaHarpe(1716)in  Margry, 
D6c..  VI,  198, 1886.  KaoooqdoMX.— Jallot  (ai.  1720) 
in  Margry,  ibid.,  233.  KaoodiMy.— Joutol  (1C87), 
Ibid.,  III.  410,  1878.  NaoodooheeU.— Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond..  104, 1866.  Haoodoohes.— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  2602,  1736.  Haoodo- 
ohitoi.^Bul.  8ot«.  Geogr.  Mex.,  504.  1869.  Haooc- 
dochea.—POnicaut  (1714)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 121, 1869.  Haoogdochet.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
vi,  1848.  Kadaoofdoohea.— MoziOrcs  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  661,  1886.  Na«- 
oodoohet.— Tex.StateArchives,  1793.  Ha^oches  — 
Lr  Harpe  (171S)  in  Mrtrgry,  D^k-.,  vi,  243,  1886. 
HafOfdoohea.— Sibley,    Hbt.  Sketches,  67,    1806. 
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VakMBtdk.— Ostuchet.  Ouldo  and  Yauivi  M.S.. 
B.  A.  E..  65.  IW4.  Vakiii'tdw.— Ibid..  12.  Vakm- 
kadaCM.— Doraey.  Caddo  M^^..  B.  A.  E..  1882.  Vaki- 
AaCeha.— GatJVhet  f:addo  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1>««4. 
VakoUdatek.— r^tflchet.  Creek  Migr.  Leir..  i.  4.T 
18M.  Vaaakaaias.— De  I'Lile.  map -iru.  1701 1  in 
Win.<«>r.  Hi»t.  Am.,  il.  2M.  ISM.  Vaagdackw.— 
Yfjakum,  Hist  Textt*.  i.  map.  1^55.  Vasada- 
akaCd.— Jtniw  Maria  ilfi&Ii.  Relation.  1(^.  M.S. 
Vaeadaek.— Linarvfl  (1714^  in  Mar^ry.  I>rc..  vi. 
217.  IWifJ. 

Vaeono.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Hasinai,  or  s^^iuthem  Caddo,  confederacy. 
In  1691  Franci.'t'O  de  Jesu»  Maria  i  Rela- 
cion,  108,  MS.)  Nx-ated  it  s.  e.  of  the 
Ne<rheanil  Xalie<lafhe  tribes.  In  1721  the 
Indiana  of  **el  Macrmo,"  evidently  the 
same,  live<l  5  leagues  from  the  S^eohe 
tri(>e.  In  1716  Han  Francisco  de  bw 
Texas  mission  was  founded  near  the 
Net^he  and  Nacachan  villa^res  to  minister 
to  these  two  tril^es  and  to  the  Nabe«lache 
and  Nacfino  ( Hidalg<>,  letter,  Oct.  6, 1716, 
MS.,  Archivo  General).  Espinoe<a,  who 
was  present  at  the  founding  of  San  J«»- 
eeph  de  hn*  Nasones  misson.  said  that  it 
was  romf>or*ed  of  Na.-soniand  Nacono,  but 
the  latter  were  more  likely  the  Na<lac^> 
(  Anaf larko ) .  In  1 721  AgiiaVo  was  visited 
on  the  Neches  r.  bv  100  Indians  from 
el  Macono,  who  were  still  regarded  a.s 
belonging  to  San  Francisco  mission. 
Pefta,  in  hi.*»  diary  of  this  expe«Htion, 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that 
"their  chief,  who  is  also  chief  priest  to 
their  idols,  is  blind.  It  is  presume<I  that 
after  having  been  chief  many  years,  he 
put  out  his  eyes,  according  to  a  custom 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  become  chief 

Sriest  among  them''  (Diario,  Mem.  de 
ueva  Kspaila,  xxviii,  .35,  MS. ).  As  their 
name  disappears  thereafter,  unless  they 
were  the  >acomone8  of  Rivera's  list 
(1727),  they  were,  api>arentlv,  like  nu- 
merou.<»  other  Texan  tribes,  alisorl>e<l  by 
their  stronger  neigh tx^rs.        ( ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Xaeaao.— P4rfia.  r>p.  rit..  1721.  Vaeomaaea.— Rivem 
(1727),  Diftfio.  U^.  26U2.  1736  rldeiiliral?i.  Ha- 
caaa. — FranciM><>  ile  Jesus  Maria.  1691,  «i|).  rit. 

Vmeori.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
Beat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1(>45; 
8ituate<l  on  Rio  Viejo,  an  e.  tributarv  of 
the  \i\)jHiT  Yaqui,  lat.  29**  IW,  Ion.  1*09°, 
E.  S<»nora,  Mexico.  Pop.  450 in  1678;  281 
in  1730.  The  town  has  8uffere<l  greatlv 
fiY>m  Apache  depre<lations,  the  last  attack 
1)eing  made  in  1883.  The  pueblo  num- 
bere<l  'i39  {lersons  in  1900,  of  whom  a  few 
were  Ya<|ui  or  Pima,  the  remainder  be- 
ing classe<l  as  Spaniards. 
Ouadalnpa  Kaaori.— Rivem  (1730)  gnoted  by  Ban- 
cmfl.  No.  Mex.  State*",  l,  514. 1884.  Haaori.— Ororto 
y  Bi-rra,  Gcoff..  343,  IMVl.  Kaeori  Oraade.— Duvilu. 
Soiiora  Hist/irico.  317.  If^i.  8U  Haria  Vaaori.— 
Za|NitA  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancnift,  op.  cit..  246. 

Vacori.  A  former  Kudeve  iniel»lo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  foundeil  in  1629; 
siftiattnl  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Matape, 
lat.  2?»°,  Ion.  IIO*',  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop. 
394  in  1678,  and  but  25  in  1730.  It  i.-* 
now  a  civilized  settlement,   known    an 


Nacori  Chico,  and  containe<i  337  inhalv 

itants  in  l'.<iO. 

Vacar. — Kirm.  map  ■  17«.r2  in  .Sujcltltrin.  Ntriie 
Welt-B«iti.7M7.>;.  Vaeori.— Rivem  173i»  qimu-d 
by  Banon>ft,  NVi.  Mt'X  Stal»  >.  r.  .=il:i.  lv!4.  StaCnu 
(Jlac«ri>.— Za{>au  ■  IrTT^  .  ibid..  246. 

VacotarL  A  fanner  <  »fiatii  pueblo,  sit- 
oateii  in  n.  e.  S^^nnra.  Mexiii.».  on  Rio 
Moctezuma,  one  «.i  the  n.  tributaries?  of 
Yaqui  r.,  lat.  :S0=  2iV.  k.n.  Hi9=  25'.  It 
is  now  a  civilize  1  settlt-ment  and  con- 
tainer! 978  inhabitants  in  19t>o. 
Vacoaaraa.— Hi^Ja>  Itp*.'^  ■|ni)t»-d  by  Banilelitr  in 
Aitrh.  In<»t.  Piiiwr*,  in.  •>>.  IK**  nsimt-  :ipplii.-<1  to 
the  inhabitant^  .  Real  de  Haeoaari. — (in>zet>  y 
Berru.  Ge<«..;^.ls«>i. 

Vmeotehtank.  A  trilvorliand.  pn.>liably 
of  the  Conoy.  foniierly  liviiu;  on  the  Aiia- 
oteitiabrancfiof  theP»>io!iiar.  aUmt  Wa.<h- 
ington.  D.  C.  Their  prim-ifial  villaire.  of 
the  same  name,  wit*  near  the  present 
AnaiN^stia  ( a  corruption  «>!  the  name  of 
the  trilie  J.  in  160S.  Smith  r?et'ms  to  make 
them  of  Alk;<»n<]uian  >t«>ck.  but  Shea  says 
they  were prol «! *\y  I r« « |uoian.  The  Con- 
est'  »^a  were  their  enfuiit-s. 
Aaaeoataa.— Whit»*.  K^-Iuti- •  rtinvri*  I^VIJ  >.  «s.\  1^74 
(fornui'ieil  by  thL-Jf>iiii.».  .  Hacochtaat.— B^izman, 
lid..  I.  IIV*.  IS:rr.  Hacoctines.— Ibi.l.  Vaeoteh- 
tanka.— Smith  l»'iJ9-.  Va..  11.  7^.  repr.  l»»iy. 
Vaotchtant  — .^imon^i  in  Smitli.  ibid.,  i.  177. 
Vecoata.— Smith,  ibiil..  11.  <«7.  Kocotchtaake  — 
Ibid..  I.  IIJS. 

Hadamin.  A  tril)enr  st.*ttlfmt»nt  uien- 
tione<l  by  Joutol  in  16,s7  i  Margrv,  Th\\, 
III,  410,  is7.'^)  a.«i  an  ally  of  the  Ha-^iinai 
(Ca<ldo).  They  pn»l»ably  liveil  at  that 
time  in  x.  e.  Texas,  near  Re<l  r. 

Haden-hadai  f  .\V'//.i«  .r/}'«/*i-i,  'Naden 
river  peopU'*!.  A  sulx I i vision  of  the 
Koetas.  a  family  of  the  Ravin  clan  of  the 
Haida.  Unlike  the  re<t  of  the  family  this 
sulnlivisittn  reinaintil  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  an<i  settle<l  on  Naden  r. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  272,  1V05. 

Hadohotsosn  ( 'ix^iut  of  the  mountain'). 
A  Ixindof  theChiriaihua  Ai>ache  (Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Ion*,  111,  115.  18i>0), 
essf  utially  the  same  a.»«  the  Xat<K)tz\izn  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the  Na- 
gosugn  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 

Vadowa.  A  name,  expressing  utter  <le- 
testation,  applieil  by  vari«»us  Algonquian 
tribes  to  a  nuuilvr  of  their  neighboring 
and  nn»st  inveterate  enemies.  Its  use 
was  not  I i mite* I  to  the  trilx^s  of  a  sinjjle 
linuuistic  stiK-k,  the  historical  referenot*s 
showing  that  it  was  applieil  in  s<^nie  in- 
stances, in  a  mo«litieil  form,  to  R<kimo. 
Siouan,  and  lroi]uoian  peoples.  For  syn- 
onyms sei»  /!>A-*mo,  liiihttaj  IrtM/nois,  lo'tni, 
Teton,  and  ytfttowati. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  is  in  doubt. 
The  analvsis  pn>p<iseil  bv  (ierani  ^Am 
Anthrop.;  vi,  ;U9.  :Jl>6,  1904.,  nanielv! 
*he  grH^s  to  seek  flesh  to  eat,'  while 
jrranimatically|»ermissible,  is  historically 
improliable,  In-ing  too  general.  In  x. 
UnittNl  States  the  oriyrinal  applioitioii 
of  the  wonl  appi'ars  to  have  Ix^mi  to  vari- 
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ous  Bmall,  dark-colored  poisonous  rattle- 
snakes, inhabiting  the  lake  and  prairie 
r^ons,  such  as  the  Crotcdophorus  ttr- 
gtminxm  {Sistrnrus  ecUeiiatwi),  and  pos- 
!«ibly  to  C.  hirtlandij  the  black  massasanga. 
Cuix]  ^ves  as  the  meaning  of  the  term 
natoire^  a  *'kind  of  large  serpent  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Michillimakina,  i.  e.,  Mackinac,  the  flesh 
of  which  the  Indians  ate;  the  Algonkin 
and  all  nations  of  the  Algonquian  tongue 
pve  this  name  to  the  Iroquois  and  to  tribes 
of  the  In  iquoian  stock.  *  *  The  Menominee 
(Hoffman)  apply  the  term  to  the  mas- 
sasHuga  rattlesnake,  and  the  Chippewa 
(Tanner)  to  a  **thick.  short  rattlesnake." 
In  Tanner's  list  of  Ottawa  tribal  names 
are  found  Xntitowaig,  NnudmvaySf  *  rattle- 
enakeii/  and  MatchenawtoiixiySy  *bad  Nau- 
doways/  and  in  a  fcx)tnote  to  the  word 
Awgo,  *ant,'  it  is  stateil  that  these  same 
Naudoway  Indians  relate  a  fable  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  to  the  effect 
that  these  two  watched  an  ant-hill  until 
the  ants  therein  became  transformed  into 
white  men,  and  the  eggs  which  these  ants 
were  carrying  in  their  mouths  were  trans- 
fonned  into  Imles  of  merchandise.  But 
in  none  of  these  references  are  the  people 
go  named  thereby  defined  in  such  manner 
that  without  other  information  they  may 
l)e  recognized  by  other  nomenclature. 

The  word  * '  Sioux  * '  is  itself  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  diminutive  of  this  term, 
namely,  Nndowe-'ni-hv,  literally  *  he  is  a 
i<mall  massasauga  rattlesnake,'  the  sense- 
giving  part  of  the  word  being  dropped, 
but  Mgni fying  *  enemy,'  *  enemies.*  This 
diminutive  form,  with  the  qualifying 
epithet  Masrouteii^,  was  a  name  of  the 
Iowa  and  the  Teton.  In  Virginia  the 
term,  which  became  Anglicized  into 
"Nottowav/*  was  applied  to  an  Iro^juoian 
tril»e  n-sident  there.  In  this  locality  it 
\»  prolKible  that  the  name  was  applied 
originally  to  the  rattlesnake  common  to 
this  eastern  region.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Vaeniliya  iXfu^usx'a,  Mirty  teeth*). 
The  name  or  two  Kwakiutl  gentes,  one 
belonging  to  the  Koskimo,  the  other  to 
the  Nakomgilisala. — Boas  in  Nat  Mus. 
Rt-p.  18^,  329,  1897. 

Ha-gan-nab.     See  Nagonuh, 

Vagenktormint     ('horn   people*).      A 

tril>e  of    Eskimo  who   summer  at  the 

mouth  of  Copj»ermine  r.  and  winter  on 

Richardson  r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Dccr-Hora  Esquiouuix.— Franklin.  Journ.  to  Polar 
8cH.  II.  I7M,  1824.  Va^ok-tormVut.— Richard- 
M>n.  Aivt.  Exped.,  1, 362. 1851.  Kacgiuktopmtet.— 
pHtitolln  Bib.  Linjf.  et  Ethnojf.  Am.,  in,  xi.  1876. 
Vagfa»-ook-tor-BMB-oot.— Richardson  in  Fmnklin, 
SeiHind  Exped. ,  174, 1S28.  Vappa-arktok-towoek.— 
Franklin,  Joum.  to  Polar  Sea,  ii.  178. 1824. 

Nagokaydn  ('pass  in  the  mountains*). 
A  liand  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
It  .p?  agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in 
Jrmr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 


Nagonabe  (iVo^noM).  A  former  Chip 
pewa  village  in  lower  Michigan  (Smith  m 
Ind.  Aif .  Rep. ,  53, 1861 ) .  A  chief  of  this 
name  represented  a  hand  on  ''South 
Monistic*'  r.  in  1835  (Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,xn, 
622, 1 888 ) .    See  also  Nagonub,  Naguonabe, 

Hagonnb  (NigaiMH,  or  MgarM,  'the 
foremost  sitter*).  A  Chippewa  Indian, 
horn  ahout  1815,  and  first  mentioned  aa 
attracting  the  attention  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass  hy  his  sprightliness  while  hut  a 
mere  lad.  So  well  pleased  was  Cass  that 
he  gave  Nagonub  a  medal  and  a  written 
token  of  his  precocity.  He  attained  no- 
toriety through  his  spirited  and  often 
fiery  oratory,  and  his  unusually  cour- 
teous manners  won  for  him  the  decla- 
ration that  he  was  the  "beau  ideal  of 
an  Indian  chief**  (Morse  in  Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  349,  1857).  Nagonub  is 
said  also  to  have  been  an  especialfavorite 
with  the  white  ladies,  whom  he  greeted 
wjth  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  courtier.  He 
signed  as  first  chief  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Chippewa  the  treaties  of  La  Pointe,  Wis., 
Oct.  4,  1842,  and  Sept.  30,  1854.  His 
portrait,  painted  by  J.  O.  Lewis  and 
copied  by  King  in  1827,  hung  in  the  In- 
dian Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing at  Washington,  but  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1865.  His  name  is  also  written 
Naa-gar-nep,  Na-gan-nab,  and  Naw-gaw- 
nub.  (c.  T.) 

Hagoingn.  A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros found  in  1881  by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890)  at  San  Carlos 
agency,  Ariz.;  correlated  with  the 
Natootzuzn  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache,  and  with  the  Nadohotzosn  of 
the  Chiricahua. 

Hagnatex.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Jlississippi,  visited  by  Moscoso,  of 
De  Soto*8  army,  in  1542.  Located  by 
I^wia  (Narr.  De  Soto,  238,  1907)  on  the 
w.  side  of  Washita  r.,  in  the  present 
Clark  CO.,  Ark.  The  tribe  was  evidently 
Caddoan. 


Vagateuz.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.^i,  810,  1705. 

Kaffuatex. — Qentl.ofElvi 

Con.  I^.,  II.  190. 1850.    VacuatM.— Barton,  New 


itex.— Gentl.  of  Elva«  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 


Views,  app.,  9,  1798. 

Hagnchee  (NagutsV).  A  former  im- 
portant Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
junction  of  Soquee  and  Sautee  rs.,  in  Na- 
coochee  valley,  at  the  head  of  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  in'  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  he  of  Cherokee  origin.  It 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  name 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526,  1900. 


Oauohi.— Pardo  {ca.  1598)  quoted^ by  Mooney,  op. 

bly  identical) 
mon  map  form.  If  ae  oohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 


cit.,  28  (probably  identical).     Kaooochee.— Cora- 


1792.    Koooooaee.— Roycc  in  5th   Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1887. 

Hagnonabe  ('feather  end,'  according  to 
Warren,  evidently  referring  to  a  feather 
at  the  end  of  a  row  of  others) .    The  civil 
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chief  of  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  of  Min- 
nesota in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  the  principal  man  of  the  Wolf 
clan.  He  was  descended  from  a  Chip- 
pewa woman  and  a  Dakota  chief.  In 
behalf  of  his  tril^e  he  signed  the  general 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  the  treaty  between  the 
Chippewa  and  the  United  States  made 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  6, 1826.  His 
name  is  also  written  Nauquanabee  and 
Nagwunabee. 

Hagni  ( Nd^gASj  *  town  inhabited ' ) .  A 
town  of  the  Hagi-lauas  family  of  the 
Haida  on  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 
Hagwanabee.  See  Naguonabc, 
Hi^aego.  A  Shoslioneau  division  for- 
merly living  in  Reese  r.  vallev  and  about 
Austm  in  central  Nevada.  'There  were 
several  bands,  numbering  530  in  1873. 


Ha-ha^-ffo.— Powell  in  Iiul.  Alt.  Uep.  1N73,^2. 1874. 

ReeM  Uver  Indians.— Taylor 

June  26.  18(i3.    Tutoi  band.— Ibid,  (named  imm 


Iver  Indiana.— Taylor   in   Cal.    Farmer, 
J  18(i3.    Tutoi  band.— 
Tutoi  or  Tol6na,  their  chief). 

Hahane  (* people  of  the  west.' — A.  F. 
C).  An  Athapascan  division  occupy- 
ing the  region  of  British  Columbia  and 
Yukon  Ter.  between  the  Coast  range 
and  the  Rocky  mt«.,  from  the  n.  lx)rdor 
of  the  Sekani,  about  57°  n.,  to  that  of  the 
Kutchin  tribes,  about  65°  n.  It  com- 
prises the  Tahltan  and  Takutinc  tribes 
forming  the  Tahltan  division,  the  Titeho- 
tina  and  Etagottine  tril)e8  forming  the 
Kaska  division,  and  the  Esbataottine  and 
Abbatotine  ( considered  by  Petitot  to  be 
the  same  trilx^j,  Sazeutina,  Ettchaottine, 
Etagottine,  K ray longot tine,  Klokegot- 
tine,  and  perhaps  Lakuyip  and  Tset^aut. 
They  corresjiond  with  Petitot's  Monta- 
gnard  group,  except  that  lie  included  also 
the  Sekani.  The  language  of  the  Xahane 
however  a)nstitutes  a  dialect  by  itself,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Sekani,  Carrier,  or  Ku- 
tchin. The  western  divisions  have  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  their  Tlingit 
neighbors  of  Wrangell,  and  have  aflopted 
their  clan  organization  with  maternal 
descent,  the  potlatch  ciLstoms  of  the  coast 
tribes,  and  many  words  and  expressions 
of  their  language.  The  two  principal  so- 
cial divisions  or  nhratriesare  called  Haven 
and  Wolf,  and  the  fact  that  Sazeutina  and 
Titshotina  seem  to  signify  *Bear  people* 
and  *  Grouse  piH)ple '  respectively,  leads 
Morice  to  suspect  that  these  groups  are 
really  j)hratries  or  clans.  The  eastern 
Nahane  have  a  loose  paternal  organization 
like  the  Sekani  and  other  Athaimscan 
tril)es  farther  e.  According  to  Morice 
the  Nahane  have  suffered  very  heavily 
as  a  result  of  white  c<  )ntact.  He  estimates 
the  entire  population  at  alx)ut  1,000.  Con- 
sult Morice  m  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  vii,  517- 

634,  1904.     See  Tahlta)}.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Hhi^    dea    Kontaneft*BooheaMa.^Petitot,   Diet. 
D^nb  Dindji6,  xx7l876.    KohAbA.— McKay  in  10th 


Rep.  N.  W.  Tribefl  Can.,  88, 1895  (Tlingit  name). 
Konta^aia.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves. 
862,1891.  Kaa'aaee.— Petitot  quoted  by  Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  32, 1877.  Ka-ai'.— Dawson 
in  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-8,  201b,  1889.  Haane.— 
Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n<>s,  19,  1893.  Ha-an^ 
ottine.— Petitot.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Ha' 
an-ni,— Petitot  in  BuU.Soc.  de  G6og.  Paris,  chart, 
1875.  Ha"  aane«.— Petitot,  Diet.  D<in^Dindjie. 
XX.  1876.  Hah  aae.— Morice  in  Trans.  Ciin. 
Inst.,  VII,  517,  1904.  Hahaa<».— Morice  in  Pro<'. 
Can.  Inst.,  112, 1889.  Hah*-aaMt6i^.— Morice, let- 
ter. 1890.  Hahaniea.— Dunn,  HiHt.  Oregon.  79, 1M4. 
Hahania. — Duflot  dc  Mofras.  Explor.  aerOregon, 
Ii,183.iai4.  Hahan-'ne.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
lac  des  »clave8, 362, 1891 .  Hahaanie.— Hind,  Lab- 
radorPenin.,  11,261, 1863.  Hahauniea.— Hardistyin 
Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 311. 1872.  Hah-&w'-ny.— Ross, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  H.  A.  E.  Hapi-aa-ottine.— 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Hathannaa.— 
Mackenzie  cited  by  Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 
VII,  517,  1904.  Hehanea.— Bancroft,  Nut.  Race^ 
I,  map.  1882.  Hehaniea.— Anderson  (1858)  in  Hind, 
lAbrador  Penin.,  ii,  260,  1863.  Hehannee.— 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  149,  1882.  Hehannea.— 
Ibid.,  125,  1874.  Hehaani.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  I/ond..  69,  18.')6.  Hehaunay.— Ross, 
Nehaunay  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  VehiEuneea. — 
Dall,  Alaska. 429. 1870.  Hoha]maiea.—Balbi,  Atlas 
Ethnog..  821, 1826.  Hohaaniea.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  19. 1836.  Hohannlt.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.,  v.  377.  1847.  Hbhhane.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  I.  179,  1851.  Hohhanniea. — 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea.  ii.  87,  1824.  Rooky 
KottDtain  Indiaa.— Mackenzie,  Vov.,  163,  1801. 

Nahankhnotane.  A  part  of  the  Umpqiia 
living  on  Cow  cr.,  Oreg.,  and  commonly 
known  as  Cow  Creeks.  By  treaty  of  Sept. 
19,  1853,  they  ceded  their  lands  in  s.  w. 
Oregon.  They  were  ai?sociated  with  the 
Tiitutni  and  were  among  those  who  op- 
posed the  uprising  in  1856.  They  were 
8ettle<l  on  Grande  Ronde  res.,  whore  23 
were  still  living  in  19()6. 
Oi'-tti-qwAt  ni'-li*  t'vat'  ^dnnlJ.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234.  1890  ('people  far  from 
Rogue  r.':  Naltunnetunne  name).  Cow  Greek 
band  of  Indiana.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  974. 1873.  Gow 
Oreeka.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  214, 1867. 
OowOreekUmpquaha.— Ibid. .219.  llahanYu6UUEie.— 
Gatschet.  Um[><iua  MS.  v(M'ab.  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Ump- 
qua  name).  Sd'-qwdt  )(hinS.— Dorsey,  Coquille 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Mlshikhwutmetunne 
name.) 

Hahapaiinmkeck.  A  Massachuset  vil- 
lage, in  1616,  in  the  n.  part  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  probahlvon  the  coa.st.— Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Ilik.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
108, 1837. 

Hahawas-hadai  {Xa  xavxi^s  xa^da-i, 
*  watery-house  i)eople').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Salendas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan 
of  tlie  Haida.  They  use<l  to  give  away 
so  much  grease  at  their  feasts  that  the 
floor  of  their  house  was  said  to  l>e  "mud- 
dy" with  it,  hence  the  name.— Swan  ton, 
Cont.  Haida,  276,  19a5. 

Hahche  (Nn-nx-che^  *  m  i  s  c h  i  e  v  o u  s ,  * 
'meildlesome.' — George  Wrattan).  An 
Apache  warrior,  a  meml)er  of  the  Chi- 
ricahua  l)and.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cochise,  and  as  hereditarv 
chief  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Tazi, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  notorious  Mangaa 
Coloradas.  As  a  child  Nahche  was  med- 
dlesomeand  mischievous,  hence  his  name. 
He  waa  the  leading  spirit  in  the  many 
raids  that  almost  aesolated  the  smaller 
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aits  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
orthemChihuBhuaandSocorabe- 
iSl  aud  lf*86,  for  which  Geronimci, 
;ui«~inaii  and  mah-onteiit  rather 
varrior,  ret-eiveil  the  chief  credit. 
lalt«r  year  Ueninimo's  Iwiid,  eo 
>f  »hU-h  Sah<-hewaaa«tually  the 
as  captured  hy  <ieuerol  MiteH  nnd 
I  pri»>nf  re  of  war  euccosHively  to 
.  Alalmina,  and  finaily  to  Ft  Bill, 
irhere  Kohche  etJll  resiidw,  re- 
by  liis  own  peopir  aii  well  ae  hy 
tee.  llti  ie  now  (m)')  al)out49 
age.  In  hJB  prime  ax  a  warrior 
lescribed  as  supple  and  graceful, 
ig,  flexilile  hands,  and  a  rather 
ne  face.  His  present  hcijilit  is 
in.     Col.  n.  L.  Scott(inrii,  1907), 


rytars  in  c'liarReof  theCliiriciihuu 
»B  in  Oklahoma,  srw-aksbf  Nahclie 
net  birroful  anil  reliuhle  man,  faitli- 
terforiiiinK  the  dnticM  aieitriied  (o 
■  k  priyonor,  wliclhtr  watciht^  or 
He  was  prond  and  w,'If-ref<|ieclinfr, 
an  niiardcl  hy  tlie  Chiriealina  at. 
.  as  ilicir  leader.  In  reifnt  yeaiv, 
:'er,  he  haj<  loj-t  hU  olrl-time  infln- 
a  well  ax  home  of  his  tnii<tworthi- 
infn  from  lieo.  AVrattan,  otticial 
mtor,  imi). 

•tto  {S'li-hi-l-lii).  A  BuUlivi^ion  of 
laBtalc).  V.)  tribe  of  Orejjon.— Sen. 
or.  4«.  .■Hth  Conjf.,  3d  MM).,  10, 1H7:(. 
Itubkan  ('town  on  oiitfidu  of 
').  A  liinner  Tlinpit  town  on 
nrattr  hay,  w.  roast  of  Adminilty 
luka,  Iwlon^i^  to  tlie  lltitfiiuwii 


people.  Ptip.  246  in  1880,  butauheequentty 
abandoned  fur  Killifinot>. 

BiHii'ek.u.— SwHtitun,  fli'lil  ii<rt«i.  B.  A.  E..1»M. 
Ndtu'iuhk'-iii,— Knuw.  Tlitikit  Ind.,  Ilx,  lKis.\ 
SentikoB.— I'l'IIulI  In  TenlJi  Ci-nnu^,  Alaalu,  32. 

Kahpooltle.  The  ithief  vilta)ie  of  the 
CathlaiM)tle  tril>e  of  the  Chinookaii  fam- 
ily at  the  mouth  of  U-wixr.,  Clarke  CO., 
Waah.— Lymau  in  Oreg.  HiBt.  Sou.  Quar., 
I,  3:>2,  1900. 

Hahpopaf iVhwnn.'poop').  .\i>rominent 
warrior  of  illaclc  Hawk's  Iwnd  of  Sank 
andFoxesintbflBlackllHwkwarofl832. 
Accorclin)itoVVhiltIeeey(  Wis.  liiHt,  Coll., 
I,  71-L',  »4.  repr.  IWW)  Itlaek  Hawk  waa 
iipiHiuxl  to  the  war,  hut  naa  overruled  by 
thu  young  men,  who  were  HiiKtaini^l  by 
Xahiupc,  who  maniCetited  intents  hativd 


of  tin 


largely  influenced  hy  Waiipeshek,  the  so- 
ivlleil  Pniptn't.  Little  has  lieen  reiMrded 
rcgarilinK  his  life.  It  in  known  that  he 
tiM>k  an  ai^tive  i>art  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  spcciid  mention  ia  miule  of  hia 
coniniand  in  ihe  Imltle  of  Wiaconsin 
beighta,  ua  WiMMiii^in  r.,  near  tlie  pres- 
ent Sauk  C'ity,  Wia.  Here  Xah|)o|ie'8 
tiand,  m'nfori^ed  by  a  ai'ure  of  Black 
lliiwk'e  warriiim,  made  a  vidiant  :>land 
to  cover  the  flight  of  the  miiin  liody  of 
liiHiN'ople  down  Iheblnffaand  aiTom  the 
river,  whioii  waa  iiitimiplisheil  with  flight 
lo^a.  Duringthe  nitiht  Mlowiiigthebat- 
tle  the  Aniericiin^  were  for  a  time  in  a 
[lanic,  caused  by  the  nciise  i[i  the  Indian 
camp,  which  provcl  to  have  l>ecn  only 
the  applauw?  of  a  siHwh  bv  Xah|iope  in 
whii-h  he  cndyiivor.-.l  to  aWmse  fhe  Win- 
neliago  to  n'umin  ivltb  them  in  the  con- 
test. Nahpiipe  conlinuiil  in  the  war  to 
its  close,  was  captnnil  and  inipriaoued 
with  Black  Hawk  ami  hiH  sun,  and  Anally 
relitawd  with  them.  While  Nuhpojtu  Waa 
confined  ut  Jellerson  Biirracka,  Callin 
iniinted  hia  [lorlniit  As  hia  name  is  not 
ajijiended  to ativ  treat vniadebv  thef-aiik 
and  Foxca  witli  the  United  States,  the 
omiasion  may  Ik;  attributed  to  hia  con- 
tempt for  the  Americans.  In  the  puuimer 
preceding  theBliick  Hawk  war  he  viifiteil 
the  Engluh  aiitboritimat  Ft  Maiden,  On- 
tario, to  eonsiilt  them  in  regard  lo  tliQ 
righlsot  the  Indiana  to  their  Undx.  Aftt^r 
his  release  from  jirisun  iiotliing  more  is 
heard  of  him.  Ills  name  in  also  written 
XiiatMiiH!  iind  NeajMipi-.  (i'-  t.) 

HahD  l.\„'-hii  J.  The  Mcdirine  clan  of 
the  llonaiii  (KailgiTl  phratry  of  the 
iloiii.— Stephen  in  Stb  Rep.  It.  A.  K.,  iffl, 
1S91. 

Bahnsy.  .V  former  Cliimiashan  village 
near    PunVmiii    mi#ion,   ^antii   Burlnira 


Hfticli,  Haiohi.     Sec  X-hrh,: 
Haidsni.     A   former   Dpata  puoblo  in 
tlio  vicinity  of  ITrouturaB,  «.  K.  Sonora, 
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Mexico.  It  IB  probable  tbat  tbe  natives  of 
Naideni  were  identical  with  the  Neideni  ba 
mentioned  by  Mota- Pad  ilia  in  1742. 

Vaideni.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Tnrt.  Papere,  iv, 
530.  1892.  Veideaib*.— M()tA-Padilla.  TliHt.  dc  la 
Coiiquista.  861. 1742  (referring  to  the  inliabitantA). 
VeideiUTaa.  — Ibid. 

Vaig.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mifl- 
eion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Haikim  (Xd-ikuHy  *  house-point*).  A 
semi-legendary  Haida  town  that  stood 
near  the  famous  sand-spit  at  Graham 
id.,  Brit.  Col.,  which  "bears  its  name. 
Anciently  it  was  occupied  by  several 
families,  including  the  Huados,  Kuna- 
lanas,  and  Stlenga-lanas,  but  owing  to  in- 
ternal troubles  they  separated,  abandon- 
ing the  town.  Later  on  the  Naikun- 
stustai  settlecl  there,  and  still  later  the 
Kuna-lanas  returned.  John  Work,  in 
18^^>-41,  assigned  to  Naikun  5  houses  and 
122  inhabitants.  This  must  have  been 
the  Kuna-lanas  town.  It  has  been  long 
abandoned.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Vaeka'n.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  TrilKS  Can., 
28,  1898.  Vai-kooa.— Dawmn,  Q.  ('harlotte  Ids., 
34b.  1880.  Na-ikua.— Swanton,  Cont.  Hai<Ia,  280, 
1905.  Ke  ooon.— ^hoolcnift,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 
18K>.  ir«-k^hadS.— Krause.Tlinkitludianer.SOl. 
1886. 

Haiknn-kegawai  ( Xd-iku^n  qe^gawa-u 
*  those  born  at  Naikun').  An  impor- 
tant family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  HaKla. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort,  of  aristocratic 
branch  of  the  Huacloa,  receiving  its  name 
from  the  old  town  at  Naikun,  or  Rose 
spit.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  whence  the 
family  originally  (»me.  They  are  ntill 
fairly  numerous.  After  abandoning  Nai- 
kun they  lived  a  long  time  at  C.  Ball 
with  the  lIuadoH,  and  moved  with  them 
to  the  town  of  Skidegate.  (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

Xllsa  eathlans-ooon-hiderT. — Deans,  Tales  from  the 
Hidery,  15,  1899  (=»*noble  GahlinH-kun  people' >. 
Vae  kun  k'eraua'i.— Boas  in  5th  Kep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  26. 1889;  12th  Rep.,  25, 1898.  Hi-iku'n 
qe'faw-i.— Swan  ton.  Cont.  Haida.  270,  1905. 
Vekwua  Xiiwe.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  11,125,1895. 

Haila.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Hain.  A  former  Moravian  mission, 
built  in  1757  near  the  present  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  named  from  the  ancient  town  in 
Galilee.  It  was  established  for  the  con- 
verted Indians,  chiefly  Delawares,  who 
wished  to  live  separately  from  their  tribe, 
and  for  this  purpose  land  was  ohtaineil 
from  the  state  government.  I  n  May,  1 763, 
a  new  and  enlarged  chapnel  was  detlicated, 
the  congregation  having  increased  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity.  This  coiKlition, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  Ik»- 
fore  the  year  had  closed  the  unfriendly 
Indians  commeuce<l  their  attacks,  and 
soon  the  congregation  was  bUK!kade<l  on 
all  sides.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
Nain  was  abandoned,  the  IndiaoB  remov- 


ing to  Philadelphia  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consult  Ix)6kiol,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren, 1794.     iSee  Missions, 

Nain.  A  Moravian  £.vkinio  mission  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Labrador,  lat  56°  40^,  l>e- 
gnu  in  1771  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  199, 
1863;  Thompson,  Moravian  Missions,  228, 
1 886 ) .     See  Mii<sions. 

Haiqne.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connectt^^  with  Dolores  mi.**- 
sion,  San  Francinio,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Nak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Kskinio  village 
on  the  X.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  Ala^^ka. 
Nag-miout— Ziif?Of4kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5tli 
H.,  XXI.  map,  I8-'i0. 

Nakai  ( *  white  stranger,'  i.  e.,  Spaniani). 
A  Navaho  clan,  the  meml»ers  of  which 
are  descendcnl  from  a  white  woman  who 
hail  Ijeen  cai)tured  by  the  I'te  from  a  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  of  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Cf.  Xnk'(ii/fU. 

Nakai.— Mm  thews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lon\  iii.luCJ, 
isyo.  HakaL— Miitlhews.  Navnho  Lcgciuls,  ;«. 
1897.    Nakiujiine.— Matlhews  in  .l<mr.  Am.  F«)lk- 

lore.  op.  rit.  ifin*='  people').  Nakair/ine*.— Mat- 
thew*. Niivaho  Legends,  op.  I'it..  30,  146. 

Hakaidoklini  {?'fre(*kUHl  Mexican.* — 
Matthews).  An  Ajjache  medicine-man, 
callcil  Babbyduclone,  Hardudeclenny, 
lk>l)l)yMlok-linny,  Nakaydokhinni,  Nock- 
ay-l>elklinne,  etc.,  by  the  whites,  influen- 
tial among  the  White  Mountain  Indians 
in  ISsl,  near  Camp  Apache,  Ariz.  lie 
taught  them  a  new  danix?,  claiming  it 
would  bring dea<l  warrionr"  to  life.  In  an 
attempt  to  arref>t  him,  August  30,  the 
Apache  scouts  with  the  tr(K»i«  turne<l 
upon  the  soldiers,  resulting  in  a  figlit  in 
which  si'veral  were  kille<l  on  ea<»h  side, 
including  the  me<licine-nian  himself.  See 
Hourke  in  mh  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  505,  1892; 
Mooney  in  i4th  Kep.  K.  A.  E.,  7m,  1896. 

Hakalas-hadai  (  -V</  fj.'d^his  xa^tla-i, 
'clay-house  i)eople').  A  sulKlivi.*<ion  of 
the  Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Kaven  clan  of 
the  llaida,  living  principally  in  Alaska. — 
Swant<m,  Cont.  llaida,  272,"  11K)5. 

Hakalnas-hadai  {Xa-k'dl  nas  xd^fln-i, 
'emptv-houHc  peojileM.  (iiven  by  Boas 
(Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tril^esCan.,  27,1889) 
as  a  sulHiivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a 
family  of  tlie  Kaven  clan  of  the  Hai<la; 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  house-name 
l)eIonging  to  that  family. 
Na  k''al  nas  :had'a'i. — I)<xis.  op.  cit. 

Nakanawan  [Xd'kn' iKt^mm).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Caddo.— MoDuev  in  14th  Rei). 
B.  A.  E.,  1(H*2,  189<). 

Nakankoyo  {Xahni  kotftt).  A  former 
village  of  the  Maidu  at  Big  Spring,  in 
Big  mea<lows.  on  the  n.  fork  of  Feather 
r.,  Pluiuiisco.,  Cal.  The  name  is  some- 
times UHtni  for  the  j)eople  of  the  whole 
valley.  (r.  b.  n.) 

Hakankm.— Dixon  in  Hull.  Am.  Mn.«*.  Nat.  HImI., 
xvn.pt.  8,  map.  19a».  Hakfi.— Ciutin,  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  £.,  1885  (recorded  aa  a  diTiaion) . 
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jrori  ('many  holen  in  the  rocks'). 
1  rancheria  of  the  Taraliumare  near 
ichic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
inf  n,  1«H. 

iiiBena  (* sagebrush  people').  An 
ant  division  of  the  Arapaho,  ran^- 
out  the  headwaters  of  the  Soutn 
in  the  region  of  Pike's  Peak  and 
rard  along  the  foot  of  Bighorn 
ad  on  Powder  r.,  in  Colorado  and 
ling.  Although  not  the  largest 
tn,  they  claimed  to  be  the  motJier 
» of  the  Arajiaho.  They  werect)m- 
known  to  the  whites  as  Northern 
ho  and  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as 
ineua.  i^ee  Arajxiho.  (j.  m.  ) 
■iaa.— Mooiley  in  14th  Kcp.  B.  A.  E.,  9M, 


iSiknnne'BA".— KmcbiT  in  Bull.  Am.  Mii8. 
[Rt.,  XVIII,  7,  1W2  ('bhxid-ftoup  men':  8. 
o  name).  BMftetuBe'&a.— Ibm.  ('regi- 
men*). Na'kaaiai'&a.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 
r-«in.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
n.  l>vt;2.  Iianikbine'iia".— Kr(»ebcr.  op.  cIt. 
lem  men').  Vi*k'luui"Mine'na".— Ibid, 
imsh  men ' ).  Northern  Arapaho. — Mooney, 

atkhaitunne  (*]>e<)ple  of  the  village 
').  A  fonner  Tututni  village  on 
eidf  r>f  Rogue  r.,  Greg. 

■m^'-  %iknni.—lX)Tr*k'y  in  Jour.  Am,  Folk- 
1,  2:«.  isw  (own  namcO.  Na'-kfit-qe' 
—Ibid.  ' Niiltuniu-tnniie  name.) 

aydi  (the  name  refers  to  the  Mexi- 

lode  of  walking  with  t<x»s  turne<l 

£.  Xakni ).    A  clan  among  the  White 

tain  Apache,  rompos«etl  of  descend- 

f  Mexi<.*an  cajjtivesand  their  Apache 

B  (Ik>urke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

4,  1S9()).     They  correspond  to  the 

of  the  Navaho  and  the  Tidendaye 
3  Chiricahua. 

•dati-kadai  (Xa  q/e^dAts  xd^da-i, 
pie  of  the  house  that  went  away 
iraged').  A  subdivision  of  the 
-lanfr?,  a  great  family  of  the  Raven 
)f  the  Ilaida;  prolwibly  the  name 
iken  from  that  of  a  house. — Swan- 
Jont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 
wdnxo  ( Xakr^i/uxo).  A  summer  vil- 
of  the  Utkiavinmiut  ?>ikimo  in 
a. — Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
92. 
jUtantanne  ( Aci-^/i^-^fin  ?rti/m'*,  *  wo- 

the  t wo  nja< Is ' ) .  A  former  vi  1  lage 
9  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille 
6g. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
J2, 1890. 

ikioehataime  (Xn^-oo^tcd  ^(innS).  A 
r  villageof  the  Misnikhwutmetunne 
iquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Folk-Ions  III,  2:i2,  1890. 
eb0paai  ( *  brown  streak,  horizontal 
e  ground '  )•  A  Navaho  clan  which 
to  origin  s.  of  Zuili  pueblo,  N.  Mex., 
the  .salt  lake  called  Natjopil  by  the 
bo,  whence  the  name. 

EiL— Matthews.  Navaho  LegendH.  30,  1897. 
■L—Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 

n. 

lihttodliaByadi  ( XaqotofUa  a^yadi^  'al- 
r  people' ).  A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey 
h  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  243, 1897. 


VakhpakhpaC takedown  leggings').  A 
band  of  the  Briil^  Teton  Sioux. 

Va&pafiBa.— Doroey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 
1897.    aaqpaqpe.— Ibid. 

Vakhtikam.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r. ,  between  Meta  and  Shr^regon, 
N.  w.  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  19(». 

Vakila  (Xa-^V-M).  Given  as  a  former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.,  alx)nt  10  m.  above  Yaasitun. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235, 
1890. 

Hakkawinininiwak  ('men  of  divers 
races ' ).  A  mixed  tril)e  of  Cree  and  Chip- 
pewa on  Saskatchewan  r.,  N.  \V.  Ter., 

Canada. 

Vakkawiniainiwak.— Belcourt  (ca.  1850)  in  Minn. 
HiMt.  8oc.  Coll..  I,  227, 1872.  HakoukooliiriBoaa.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hint.  Am.,  l,  170, 1753. 

Haknakala  (Xaxriafxula^  ?  *  rising  above 
other  tribes').  A  gens  of  the  Koekso- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Hakoaik.     A  former  Chinook  town  on 

the  8.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 
Naqoa'ix.— Boas,  infn,  1905.   Hayaaix«— <>at8ehet, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Hakoaktok  (Xd^q^oaqt/H/^  or  Xd^k/wax'- 
da^x"y  'ten-gens  tribt*').  A  Kwakiutl 
tribe  on  Seymour  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  with  the 
Gyeksem, '  Kwakokutl,  Sisintlae,  Tsitsi- 
m'elekala,  and  Walas  gentes,  according 
to  Boas.  According  to  Dawson  the  win- 
ter town  of  these  people  in  1885  was  in 
Blunden  harl)or,  to  which  they  had 
moved  from  an  older  town,  Kikwistok. 
Their  summer  village  was  named  Mana- 
kuin,  and  they  had  a  fishing  station  called 

Awuts.  Pop.  104  in  1901,  90  in  1906. 
Nahcoktawa.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  lUh-keoook- 
to.— Boos  in  Bull.  Am.  Geoff.  8oc..  226,  1887. 
Hahkeuoh-to.— Sproat  in  Can  Ind.  AfT.,  148, 1879. 
Nah-knoekto.— C4in.  Ind.  AfT.  1883.  pt.  i,  lUO.  1884. 
Nahkwoeb-to.— Sproat,  op.  cit.  14.*).  Vahwahta.— 
Can.  Ind. Aff..  pt.  ii,  l(i6,  lUOl.  Ha' k'oartok*.— Boafl 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  TrilMjs  Can.,  53,  1890.  Nakok- 
Uwt.— Brit.  Col.  map.  iH?2.  Nakwahtoh.— Tolmic 
and  Dawson,  Vrtfubj*.  Brit.  Col..  118b,  1884.  Vak- 
wartoq.— Botus  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  8oc.,  226,  1887. 
Ha'klwaz'dai^'z".— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Muh.  Nat. 
HL«Jt..  v,  pt.  II,  322. 1902.  Na'-kwok-to.— DawRon 
in  Trans.  Roy.  8o<'.  Can.,  8ee.  li,  65,  1887.  HSV- 
oaqt6q.— B(Mi8  in  Rei>.  Nnt.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 
Niqoartoq.— BoH.s  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5. 130, 
18«7.  Kar-kock-Utt.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
IK.M).    Nuk  wul  tub.— Tolmie  and  Dawflon, op.  cit., 

119R. 

Hakolkavik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  »kimo 
village  on  the  left  Imnk  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
near  the  mouth,  Alaska.  Pop.  193  in 
1880. 

HaoholehaTigamut — Spun-  and  Post  quoted  by 
Bilker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  NaghaikhlaTifa- 
mut«.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alanka,  map,  1H84.  Wa- 
ChikhUTigamute.— Ibid..  17.  NakolkaTik.— Baker. 
up.  cit. 


Scott,  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
has  sinc^e  movc<l  to  Hope  id.,  farthers. 
This  and  the  Tlatlasikoala  together  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Nawiti  fn)m  the  whites. 
The  two  tril)es  numbered  73  in  1897.  The 
Nakomgilisala  gentes  are  Gyeksem  and 
Naenshya. 
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Vako'mcyiliiiU.— RoaA  In  6th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.. 53. 1890.  NaqS'tngilUala.— Boasin Rep. Nat. 
Mils.  1H95.  329,  1^97.  Kaqomqilu.— Boa.**  in  Bull. 
Am.  Get)K.  S<»c.,  226.  1^1.  Ne-kum'-ke-lis-la.— 
Blenkin.M)p  quote<1  bv  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
C^n..  HtH*.  II.  6,\  1887.  NokuinktMiUa.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1S?2. 

Hakons-hadai  (Xa  (jons  j'fi'da-i,  'groat- 
house  i>e<)ple*).  A  h«ul)ili vision  of  the 
Yadiu?,  a  family  of  the  Ea^le  clan  of  the 
Haidn,  named  from  one  of  their  houses. 
The  Yadus  were  a  part  of  the  Stustas 
(q.  V. ).— Swanton,  C'ont.  Haida,  276,  liH)5. 

Hakoahkeiii  (XakMxi^ni^  '{Atxcaoi  the 
(iam*).  A  former  M<hIoi*  settlement  at 
the  junction  of  lA)st  r.  with  Tule  lake, 
Oreg. — (.Tatsi'het  inCont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  ii, 
l>t.  1,  xxxii,  18VK). 

Hakotchokntchin.  A  Kutehin  tribe 
dwelling  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  r.,  n.  of 
the  KawcluKiinneh,  in  lat.,  t>S°  x.,  Um, 
VXi°  w.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  e.  of 
the  Ma<'kenzie  a'^  far  lus  Anderson  r.,  and 
their  chief  game  is  the  caribou.  In  for- 
mer days  thev  wagtnl  intermittent  warfare 
against  the  Kskimoof  Mackenzie  r.,  with 
whom,  however,  they  have  always  trader!. 

Their  men  numl>ere<l  50  in  lStk>. 
Bastard.— Dawson  in  Kep.  Gt^A.  Surv.  Can.  for 
1888.  2lH)  R.  1  S*<9.  Oens  de  la  Grande  Riviere. — Ross, 
MS.  liott'S  on  Tinno.  B.  A.  E.  Loucheux. — Frank- 
lin, Joum.  Polar  Sen.  2til.  1*^24.  Kackeiude't  B. 
Loaehioax.— Ro«9i.  MS.  notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  K. 
Nakotcko-Kuttchia.— Petitot  in  Bull.  So<*.  deini^. 
Paris,  ohnrt.  1875.  Hakotchpo-on^jig-Kouttchin. — 
PetilDt.Autonr  du  laetit-s  EM'laves.  M)l,  1>91  ^= 
'people  of  the  river  with  hi>;h  bank;;').  Nako- 
tchp6-ondjig-Kuttchia.— Petitot.  Diet.  DiMie  Din- 
djie.  XX.  1>76.  Na-kntch-oo-un-Jeek.— ^iibb^.  MS. 
notes  fn^m  Ri»ss  •  =  'half-ea'*te  Indians' i.  Ha'- 
katck-ii'-ikB-juk  ku'tchin. — Ros.s  MS.  iu>te<  on 
Tinne.  474.  B.  A.  E. 

Hakrastli  ('it  tlowe*.l  with  arrows  of 
the  enemy').  A  village  of  the  Niki>/li- 
autin  at  the  outlet  of  Stuart  lake,  l^rit. 
Col.  Pop.  ITS  in  UHVJ,  ll»L»  in  iVHXi. 
Va-^-sUi.— Moriee  in  Tran-J.  Can.  ln<t..  1n<.  189i». 
Ha'kraztli.— Ibid.  Ha'kraxtti.— Moriee  ia  Trans. 
Roy.  S«K'.  Can.,  x.  1»»9.  1S92. 

Hakuimana  {Xi\*^k:nmnuit,  "Wat  \xh>- 
ple'K  A  lot'al  bimd  of  the  iSi»utheni^ 
Cheyenne.  (.'.  m.  ^ 

Hakimtlan.    The  original  village  of  the 

Tsilkotin,   on    Nakuntlun    lake    at    the 

head  of  Salmon  r,,  Brit.  Col.,  ainl  omx*  the 

most  iK>pulous,  but  n«»w  almo.<t  de-^tTte*!. 
NakooBtloon.— Tolniie  antt  Dawson.  ViH'uIi^.  Brit. 
Col..  122B.  1^84.  Hakunt'lun.— Moriee  in  Trans. 
Rov.  S*.K'. Can.,  x.  U'9. 1"*V»2.  Tsoolootom. — iJaiasbv 
in  Can.  Pae.  Ry.  Rep  .  179. 1>77. 

Nakwutthume  uV'/'-.7'*'M*vi/'-/m,  'at  the 
grass  higher  up  the  stream  *  i .  A  fi»rmer 
village  of  tlie  i'hetco  on  Cheti'«>  r.,  <  'ri^g., 
abiU'e  all  their  other  villavres. — m»rsev  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2.S<J,  iSiHK 

Halekaitk  i  .V«'(7,/.»o7.'  i.  A  elan  of  the 
AVikeno.  a  Kwakiutl  trilv. — InuL^in  Kep. 
Nat.  Mus.  \S\t\  :;i»S.  1>J»7. 

Nalkitgoniash.  A  Micma**  villa^je  or 
hand  in  17tiO.  i»i*rhai>s  in  Nova  Scotia. — 
Frve  artUn  in  Ma.<.-.  Hist.  S<C  0*11. .  1st 
s./x.  115,  iMn*. 

Kaltumetnime  ^*pe<>ple  ani«>iig  the 
mush  rooms ' ) .     An  A  t  ha|KJU?cau  t  ri  N»  f  v»r- 


merly  living  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  V>e- 
t  ween  the  Tututni  and  the  Chetco.  They 
were  not  divideil  into  villages,  and  had  a 
dialei*t  (li.«tinct  from  that  of  the  Tututni. 
The  survivors  are  now  onSiletzres.,  Ore^., 
numlK'ring  77  in  1877,  according  to  Vic- 
tor (Overland  Mo.,  vii,  347,  1877). 
Nal'-te-ne-me'  ^unai.— iXorsey,  Chelco  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884.  Nal'ten^  ^ann*'.— lH»rsev,Tntn  MS. 
vtH"ab..  B.  A.  E..1884,  Nal'tikn-n«'  ^unn*'.  — Dorsey 
in  .Unir.  Am.  Folk-lore.  in.  23fi.  18V«.  Noltanana.— 
Neweomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  Id2. 1861.  Noltnao- 
nah.— Ind.  AIT.  Rt-p.  1«67,  (>2. 1868.  Holt-nat-nah*.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  470.  IStvS.  Noltonatria.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  JUK),  1S77.  Nootanana.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 
6lV>.  18«;i.  Nult-nort-nas.  — I  nd.  A  ff.  lU'p. ,  495,  1 865. 
Hul-to-nat-na.— Siletz  Hgeuey  roll,  IHM.  NiUti- 
nat'-t4ne.— Everette.  Tutu  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E., 
18*^  (trans'..  'iH?i>ple  by  the  o<.*ean  '). 

Kama  (AV/?/m,  *  sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa.  See  Xameullhii. 
Hi-ma.-— Monran.  Ane.  .S<k'.,  Iti6.  1877.  K^nUL' 
Wni.  Jones,  infn.  19m*>.  Name.— 4"fatsehet.  Ojibwa 
M:2..  B.  A.  E..  I>.v2.  Huma.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Ilisl.  soe.  Coll.,  v.  4.'>,  1k<S. 

Hamabin  ( Xu  mii 6? /^  '  sucker ' ) .    A  gens 

of  the  Chippewa. 

Nah-ma-Mn.— Tanner.    Narr..    315,    1830    (tranff. 

•ear]''*.      Ham-a'-bin.— Morgan.    Ane.  Soi'.,   Ititi^ 

1^77     tran.s.     'earp'i.     Namaiun. — \Vm.    Joneii, 

infn.  l««i»6  (<ip.  -sueker').'    Homa-biii.— Warren 

i1nV2>    in    Minn.    Hist.   Soc.  Coll..    V,    45,    1885 

^>m-ker*). 

Hamakagon.     A  former  village  of  the 

Munominikasheenhug    division    of    the 

Chipi^ewa  at  upi>er  St  Croix  lake,  w.  Wia- 

i\>nsiu. 

Num-a  quaf-om.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  86, 

Into. 

Namanu  Cl>eaver').  A  subphratry  or 
gi'nsof  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  i4th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  4J,  ISiHn 

HamaBket  i  fn.^m  immaus  *fish',  aki 
•land.'  tt  *at.'— J.  N.  H.  IIK  A  tribew 
l>an«i  formerly  living  in  a  villaee  of  the 
siime  name  aUMit  the  site  of  Middleboro, 
Ma.«is.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
Waui(Kino:ig.  The  village  wa:?  populoiifl 
when  tir^t  Known,  but  the  Indians  rap- 
idly dtrreastxl  as  the  white  settlements 
advanc^il.  In  1794  there  were  still  about 
4l>.  (.»ne  family,  nami^l  Mitchell,  still 
rt»sides  \  WMK^  near  Midtlleboro  and  claim 
dcMvnt  from  King  Thilip.  Ameml^erof 
this  family  wears  a  s»>-calle<.l  Indian  cos- 
tume (s^v  New  Kngland  Mag.,  3V>2,  Dec. 

liH'.'Sl.  1.1.  M.    F.  <..  s. ) 

Lamasket. — Hinokloy  i,ltVv».  in  Ma.<i!i.  Hisi.  Soc. 
C'll..  4ih  s..  V.  l;v>.  i"n;i  ineSprint-.  Kamaaeet.— 
ive  in  Suiiih  U.-.'^  .  Va.,  ii.  •Jl'7.  repr.  I^IV.  Ha- 
maschet.— MiMirl  vl»i2  in  Mass.  Hij't.  >«h.'.  Coll.. 
•_M  V.  i\.  oJ.  IvJJ.  Hamascheucka.— Monrt  (lt'>:^K 
it-Ui..  i\.  ,v.».  ivj-j.  Namaaket.— IVmier  iliOOi. 
ibid.  Namasaaehusett.— Rtt.'onl^  \  1644  •.  ibid.,  vn, 
loT.l*ilv  Namassakett.— Bniilfi^ni  .'^i.ltviOi.ibid., 
i:h  ''..  III.  l(o.  1 VV..  NamasMkett— <^ttt<ln  <1674>. 
it'id..  Nt  s..  I.  Ji«MHV».  Hemascut.— i'hureh  (1716) 
«;!ioti'.ifiy  I>r.iko.  I'.i«i.  War*.  ''•*.  1<2.V  Kemaaket — 
linike.  Bk.  1:ido..  I'k.  :v  9.  IM>.  HummaataquTt.— 
Pi  ruuT    lt;iy   ..iiu'ievl  I  y  I»nike,  :!■:•!..  bk-2,"J0, 

Hamassingakent.  A  villagi'  of  the  Pow- 
hatan ii»iite^ieracy  e\i«itiiiir  in  lt>(V<  on  the 
<.  Ixir.k  of  the  l*oi«'mac  in  Fairfax  ci»., 
Va.— Smith  vU^*-*^»  ,  Va.,  i,  map,  rt»pr. 
lMi». 
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Fire  (Pa),  Mountain  Lion  (Qen),  Eagle 
(Tm-).  l<t«r  (KiO,  Tolncra  (Sa),  finn 
(Tan,  extinct),  Calalnk-h  (Po),  Ant 
h.  One  of  the  nanieB  of  the  (Kun^ri),  Kaiili  (Nung),  Grai<s  (Ta). 
(Si/th..    >,<i<i.nvru,h),    Ma.-ki-      See /'»;W.«>,  7Vi«i.  (p.  w.  ii.) 

or  (irout  lake  truiit,  lalU-d  ll™b«.-jvi«r<l  In  In.l.  ait.  Ko|..  IsCT.  2lr  -'■■ 
ine;  from  m„«a-.«.  which  in  «"l»-l^''"i.ll.M-,l«"t.m,i«iS.  ".-i- 
altK't  of  Al^tiijiiian  t<i([ntlieB 
Cliippt-wa  wiinl  being  nunn*- 
•M*  is  a  diminutive  tif  nameir, 
i  Tonl  oripnatcd  in  s.  w. 
»  riif/Tif.  {A.  F.  r.l 

from     Sum-he^,    the    native 
ibly  ivfeninK  to  a  rouTnl  hill 
VHlleyV     A   Tewa   inielilo. 


bout  16  Ml.  N.'i.f  Santa  Fi', 
an  N'amtH-  r..  Ai>rnall  trilmlary 
I  Graixle.  It  bi'<-aiue  the  wat 
in«n  luii^on  early  in  tlic  ITth 
ut  was  reiliii-ot  to  a  vii<ita  nf 
n  17S'_*,  Like  Santa  Clara  an<l 
ebid  dniihlleiw  Owen  ilH  deitlinii 
rtant  intertribiil  exeeution  for 
vil  iirnutieetiof  uitchiTalt  ( Iliiii- 
Ireh.  Inct.  Pap.,  iii.  SS,  Xmi). 
IMW,  100  (es't.l  m  1!«M.  The 
iple  claiiii  to  tiav?  nni'e  iiihab- 


-ii.i<i..'.!nil">"iuit"""''l>">- 
v\..  IV.  m,  ihq  (i,r  N'aniV). 
i>  In  Cfll.  MiM.  nntl  O-rnw., 
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Vambi.— Cooper  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  ICl,  1870. 
Hamlraruip.— Hudee,  field  noted,  B.  A.  E.,  189r>  (I»- 
leta  name  of  pueblo).  Nami  Te. — SimiM^on,  Ken. 
to  Sec.  War,  2d  map.  1850.  Nampi.— Donienec'h, 
Denerts  N.  Am.,  i,  443,  1860.  Home'e.— HcNigre, 
field  notPA,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Acoma  name  of  pueblo). 
Vdmi.— Stephen  in  8th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  37.  1891 
(Hano  name  of  pueblo).  Ban  Frandieo. — Villa- 
SeAor.  Theatro  Am.,  ll,  425,  1718  (misHlon  name). 
Baa  Francisco  de  Kamb«.— Ward  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1867,  213. 1868.  Ban  Frandaco  Nambe.— VetantMirt 
(CO.  1693)  in  TeatroMoz.,  in.  817,  1k71.  Bt  Fran- 
da.— vSbea.  Cath.  Mij«.,  80,  1855.  Yainp«.— Pike, 
Exped.,  8d  map.  1810. 

Hameang  (Mahican:  name-avk,  'fishing 
place,'  or  *  where  fish  are  taken.' — Tnim- 
Dull).  A  former  villajere  near  the  site  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  which  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  were  s<jttled  in  1647 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Mahicran.  The 
last,  chief  die<l  about  1740,  but  there  were 
still  a  consi<lerable  number  of  Indians 

there  in  1755.  (j.  m.  ) 

Mameag.— Kendall,  Trav..  I,  292.  1809.  Kame- 
eaff.— Stiles  (1762)  in  Mam.  Hint.  8*yc.  Coll..  1st  8., 
X.  101-103.  1809.  Namoct— Mamm  (1659).  ibid., 
4th  8..  vil,  423,  1865.  Nameacke.— Iu>c.  citod  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Numcw  Conn..  31.  IKSl.  Name- 
age.— Miu«on  (U>48),  ibid.,  413.  Nameaug.— Ilovt, 
Aniifi.    Kcs..    62,   1824.    Nameeac.-DecMl    (ir)51) 

a  noted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2,  110.  1848. 
tameock.— Tninibull.  Ind.  NameH(^onn.,  34.1881. 
If ameocke.— Hopkins  (1646)  in  Ma.<>8.  Hist.  S^k?. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  Yl,  334.  li^a.  Nameoke.— Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2.  95,  1848.  Mameur.— Williams  (1647) 
in  Maw.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  3d  s..  I.x.  268.  1K16. 
Nameucv*— Dot.  cllt-d  by  Tninibull.  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  34,  l**!.  Hammiog.— Ibid.  Namyok.— 
Ibid.  Tawawag.— Ibid.,  72.  Tawawog.— I)«H'd  of 
1654  in  Ma«s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  X,  101-103, 1S09. 
p.— Kendall.  Trav..  i.  292. 1809. 


Hamequa.  The  only  daughter  of  Hlack 
Hawk  (q.  v.),  reganieil  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Sauk  maidens  of  her 
time.  A  voung  lialtimorean  of  hijrh  so- 
cial standing,  being  on  a  visit  to  Ft  Madi- 
son, Iowa,  became  enamore<l  of  her  and 
would  have  made  her  his  wife  but  for  the 
opposition  of  his  friends.  NamiMpia  ajv 
pears  to  have  l)een  ever  faithful  to  her 
father's  interest*?  and  to  his  memory,  and 
after  reac^hing  matun»r  years,  and  even 
after  her  marriage,  was  a  constant  help 
to  her  mother,  esiHM'ially  during  her  fath- 
er's imprisonment  and  after  his  death  in 
1838.  (c.  T.) 

Hameronghqaena.  A  villageof  the  p4)w- 
hatan  i*onfi»«leracv  in  1(>(>8,  in  the  pn'si'nt 
Alexandria  CO..  Va..  on  the  s.  l>ank  of  the 
Potomac.  o]>iH»site  Washingtini.  D.  C. — 
Smith  (ltiin»),  Va.,  i,  mai»,  ri'pr.  isii». 

Kamei  and  Naming.  Am4>ng  the  In- 
dians |H>rsonal  names  wvtv  given  and 
changetl  at  thecritii'sil  eiHK*hs4>f  life,  such 
as  birth,  puU'rtv.  the  first  war  ex|HMii- 
tion,  S4>me  notable  feat.  elevati«»n  to  chief- 
tainship, and,  finally,  ri'tircmcnt  from 
active  life  was  nuirkcvi  by  tlu»  ado]ktion 
of  the  name  of  one's  son.  In  gt'iieral, 
names  may  1h»  divide*!  into  twf»  class<*s: 
(1)  True  namt's,  coriv.»*i»ondiiig  to  our 
fH'rsonal  names,  and  ["J)  names  uhieh 
answer  mther  to  our  titU's  ami  hononirv 
apiH'llations.  The  former  ilriiiu*  or  indi- 
cate tho  tKK'ial  group  into  which  u  man  is 


bom,  whatever  honor  they  entail  being 
due  to  the  accomplishment  of  ancestors, 
while  the  latter  mark  what  the  individual- 
has  done  himself. 

There  are  characteristic  tribal  differ- 
ences in  names,  an<l  where  a  clan  system 
existed  each  clan  had  its  own  setof  names, 
distinct  from  those  of  all  oth(T  clans,  and, 
hi  the  majority  of  cases,  referring  to  the 
totem  animal,  plant,  or  object  At  the 
same  time  there  were  tril)es  in  which 
names  apiMirently  had  nothing  to  do  with 
totems,  and  some  such  names  were  apt 
to  occur  in  clans  having  totemi(^  names. 
Most  Siouan  clans  and  bands  had  names 
that  were  ai>plitHl  in  a  definite  onler  to  the 
l)ov8  and  girls  born  into  them.  A  Mohave 
child  lK>rn  out  of  wedlock  receivtnl  some 
ancient  name,  not  commonly  employtxl 
in  the  tril)e.  Among  the  interior  Salish, 
where  there  were  no  clans,  names  were 
usually  inherited  in  lx)th  the  male  and 
female  lines  for  several  generations, 
though  new  names  were  continually  in- 
tro<luced  that  were  taken  from  dreams 
or  noteworthy  events.  Ixekiel  n^conls 
that  a  Delaware  child  was  often  named 
in  accordance  with  some  dream  that  had 
come  to  its  father.  Acconling  to  Ross, 
a  father  among  some  of  the  northern 
Athapasi'an  tribes  lost  his  name  as  soon 
as  a  male  child  was  lK.)rn  an<l  was  hence- 
forth calle<l  after  the  name  of  his  son; 
a  Thlingchadinne  changed  his  name  after 
the  birth  of  each  succcjfsive  child,  while 
an  unniarrie<i  man  was  known  as  the 
child  of  his  favorite  dog.  Among  the 
Maidu  infants  might  be  name<l  with  ref- 
erence to  some  incident  o<»curring  at  the 
time  of  birth,  but  many  received  no 
names  other  than  such  general  api>ella- 
tions  as  *  child,*  *babv,'  or  *boy,'  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  exhibit  some 
chanK'teristic  which  suggested  something 
appropriate.  The  father  and  mother  ad- 
dressetl  a  boy  all  his  life  by  his  boyhood 
name.  A  girl,  however,  rei^eived  cliffer- 
ent  suiressive  names  at  puberty,  child- 
birth, ami  in  old  age.  The  Kiowa,  being 
witlu»ut  clans,  rei*eive<l  names  suggest!^ 
by  Rune  pii.'«,'*ing  incident  or  to  n>mmemo- 
nltc  a  warlike  exploit  of  some  ancestor. 
S^^mctinuv,  however,  they  were  heredi- 
tary, and  in  any  ease  they  were  K^stowed 
by  tlie  grandj^riMits  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  |»areiits.  Young  men  as  thev  grew 
u|»  usually  lu^aumeil  dream  names,  in  olie- 
diemv  to  visions. 

The  naming  of  a  rich  man's  child 
auumg  the  coast  Sidish  was  ac*conipanied 
by  a  gri»at  fi-ast  and  distribution  or  prop- 
erty, and  an  invittMl  chief  imblicly  an- 
nouMt-e*!  the  nanu*  given.  Nanies  even 
originally  K'loUizing  to  the  higher  class 
wen*  In^stowtnl  uiH»n  young  people 
among  the  Uaida  and  Tlingit  when 
their  r^'lativet)  had  potlatches,  and   it 
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thus  resulted  that  names  individually 
atiiuirwl  became  in  time  hereditary  and 
were  added  to  the  list  of  common  names 
owned  by  the  clan. 

The  sei^ond  name,  or  title,  was  some- 
times, as  has  been  said,  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  brave  or  meritorious 
action.  Thus  a  Pawnee  **  was  permitted 
to  take  a  new  name  only  after  the  per- 
formance of  an  a<*t  indicative  of  great 
aliility  or  strength  of  character,*'  and  it 
was  <lone  during  a  public  ceremonial. 
Among  the  Siouan  tribes  a  similar  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  prevaileil,  but  among 
the  ^faidu  of  California  entrance  into  the 
pe«.'n.'t  society  t«x>k  its  place  as  a  reason 
for  the  bestowal  of  new  titles.  On  the 
N.  W.  coa«<t  a  man  adopte<l  one  of  the 
(K>t latch,  or  sacred,  names  of  his  pred- 
eces4»or  when  he  gave  the  mortuary 
fesuat  an<i  erected  the  grave  post.  At 
every  subpetiuent  iK)tlatc*h  he  was  at 
lil)erty  to  adopt  an  additional  title,  cither 
one  u.Mf<l  by  his  preilwensor  or  a  new 
one  commemorative  of  an  encounter  with 
a  KUf jemutural  Ijeing  or  of  some  sutrcess  in 
war  «.»r  feast-giving.  Along  with  his  place 
in  a  WMTet  wx'iety  a  Kwakiutl  obtaiue<l 
the  right  to  certain  sacred  names  which 
luul  l>een  received  by  the  first  holder  of 
hi.'*  i»osition  from  the  spirit  |>atron  of  the 
society  and  were  use({  only  during  the 
w'ason  of  the  ceremonial,  like  the  titles 
t'ni|»loye<i  in  the  fraternal  and  other 
«xneti«'8  of  <'ivilize<l  life.  The  second 
name  among  this  ])eop1e  also  marks  indi- 
vidual excellence  rather  than  the  attain- 
ment <»f  an  hennlitary  ]>o^<ition,  for  the 
UTjM.n  did  not  sucretMl  to  the  office,  but 
tiail  to  i>a.<s  through  a  long  ])erio<l  of 
training  and  lalxir  to  l)e  ac<*epted.  After 
a  man  ditil  his  name  was  held  in  alxn^- 
an<v  for  a  longer  or  shorter  |)eriod,  and 
if  it  wt*re  taken  from  the  name  of  some 
familiar  object,  the  name  of  that  object 
often  hail  to  l)e  altered,  but  the  taboo 
I>erio<l  wa»*  not  longer  than  would  ailow 
the  fxTson's  succe?«<or  to  collect  his  prop- 
erty and  give  the  death  feast,  and  a  sim- 
ple ph<metic  change  often  satisHtKl  all 
wniph*s.  Chanires  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  \HH-n  carritnl  to  greater  extremt*  by 
pftiue  trilies,  notably  the  Ki<»wa,  where, 
r»n  the  death  of  any  memlier  of  a  family 
all  the  others  take  new  names,  while  all 
the  terms  suggesting  the  name  of  the 
deail  y)ersr>n  are  rirop|)ed  from  the  lan- 
tniage  for  a  |»eriod  of  years.  Among  the 
ciiast  Salish  a  single  name  was  often 
!i.'-e<i  by  successive  chiefs  for  four  or 
rive  generations.  Among  the  Iroquois 
and  i^rgnate  tribes,  according  to  Hewitt, 
the  official  name  of  a  chieftaincy  is  also 
the  official  name  of  the  officer  who  may 
for  the  time  l>eing  l)ecome  installed  in  it, 
and  the  name  of  this  chieftaincy  is  never 
chaDge<I,  no  matter  how  many  persons 

a456— Bull.  30,  pt2— 0^ 2 


may  sacceseiyely  become  inctunbents  of 
it  Unlike  the  Indians  of  most  tribes,  a 
Pueblo,  although  bearing  several  names, 
usually  retained  one  name  throughout 
life.  In  many  tribes  a  curious  custom 
prohibited  a  man  from  directly  address- 
mg  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and 
sometimes  his  father-in-law,  and  vice 
versa. 

Names  of  men  and  women  were  usually, 
though  not  always,  different  When  not 
taken  from  the  totem  animal,  they  were 
often  graudilo<]uent  terms  referring  to  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  the  bearer,  or  they 
miehtcommemorate  some  special  triumph 
of  tne family,  while,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
nicknames  referring  to  a  personal  charac- 
teristic were  often  used.  The  first  name 
frecjuently  refers  to  something  which  es- 
pecially impressed  the  child's  mother  at 
the  time  of  its  birth.  Often  names  were 
ironical  and  had  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite  to  the  apparent 
sense.  A  failure  to  understand  this,  along 
with  faulty  interpretation,  has  brought 
about  strange,  sometimes  ludicrous,  mis- 
conceptions. Thus  the  name  of  a  Dakota 
chief,  translated  *  Young-man-afraid-of- 
his-horses,*  really  signifies  'Young  man 
whose  very  horses  are  feared."  Where 
the  clan  system  did  not  flourish,  as 
among  the  galish,  the  name  often  in- 
dicated the  object  in  nature  in  which 
a  [H'rson's  guardian  spirit  was  supposed 
to  dwell.  Names  for  houses  and  canoes 
went  by  families  and  clans  like  personal 
names  and  property  in  general. 

Names  could  often  be  loaned,  pawned, 
or  even  tfiven  or  thrown  away  outright; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  adopted 
out  of  revenge  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  The  possession  of  a  name  was 
everywhere  jealously  guarded,  and  it  was 
considere<l  diwourteous  or  even  insulting 
to  addrcMs  one  directly  by  it.  This  reti- 
cence, on  the  part  of  some  Indians  at  lejt*<t, 
appears  to  have  Ijeen  duo  to  the  fact  that 
every  nmn,  and  every  tiling  as  well,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  real  name  which  so 
perfectly  exprt»sse<l  his  inmost  nature  as 
to  l>e  practically  identical  with  him. 
This  name  might  long  remain  unknown 
to  all,  even  to  its  owner,  but  at  some  crit- 
ical i)erio<l  in  life  it  was  confidentially 
revealed  to  him.  It  was  largely  on  ac- 
count of  this  sacre<i  character  that  an  In- 
dian commonly  n.»fused  to  give  his  projHT 
designation,  or,  when  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer, a'^keii  someone  else  to  speak  it. 
Among  the  Maidii  it  was  not  customary, 
in  addrea^ing  a  person,  to  use  the  name 
descriptive  of  his  personal  characteristics. 

In  modern  times  the  problem  of  satis- 
factorily naming  Indians  for  purj>oses  of 
permanent  record  has  been  very  puz- 
zling owing  to  their  custom  of  changing 
names  and  to  the  ignorance  on  the  part 
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of  persons  in  authority  of  native  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  reckoning  descent. 
According  to  Mooney,  Setimkfa,  'Bear 
bearing  down  (an  antagonist)/  the  hon- 
orable war  name  of  a  noted  Kiowa 
chief,  is  mistranslated  'StumblineBear.' 
Tenepiabi,  'Bird  coming  into  sight',  has 
been  popularly  known  as  'Humming- 
bird' since  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Florida 
in  1875,  probably  a  mistake  for  'Coming 
bird.'  Hajo,  a  Creek  war  title  signifyinc^ 
'recklessly  brave,'  is  popularly  rendered 
'crazy,'  as  in  the  i^ase  of  Chito  Hajo, 
leader  of  the  Creek  opi)06ition  to  allot- 
ment, whose  name  is  popularly  and  offi- 
cially rendered  'Crazy  Snake.'  Even 
when  translated  correc^tly  an  Indian  name 
often  conveys  an  imp>re88ion  to  a  white 
man  quite  the  reverse  of  the  Indian  con- 
notation. Thus  'StinkingSaddle  Blanket' 
(Takaibodal)  might  be  amsidered  an  op- 
probious  epithet,  whereas  it  is  an  honor- 
ar^r  desi]jnation,  meaning  that  the  bearer 
of  it,  a  Kiowa,  was  on  the  warpath  so  con- 
tinuously that  he  did  not  have  time  to 
take  off  his  saddle  blanket.  '  Unable-to- 
buy,'  the  name  of  a  llaida  chief,  instead 
of  indicating  his  poverty*  commemorates 
an  o(x;asion  when  a  rival  chief  did  not 
have  enough  property  to  purchase  a  cop- 
per plate  he  offered  for  sale. 

In  recent  years  the  Othce  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  made  an  effort  to  systematize 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Indians  for  the 

Eurpose  of  facilitating  land  al  lotinents,  ete. 
iy  circular  issued  Dei*.  1,  1902,  the  office 
set  forth  the  following  principles  govern- 
ing the  recorrling  of  Indian  names  on 
fu^ency  rolls,  ete.:  (1)  The  father's  name 
should  be  the  family  surname;  (2)  the 
Indian  name,  unless  too  long  and  clumsy, 
should  be  preferred  to  a  trannlation; 
(3)  a  clumsy  name  may  Iw  arbitrarily 
shorteneii  (by  one  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage) without  losing  its  identity;  (4) 
if  tne  use  of  a  translation  seems  neces- 
sarv,  or  if  a  trannlation  has  come  into 
sucli  general  and  acct^ptcnl  use  that  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  that  name  should 
be  written  as  one  word. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Cookinlnd.  Aff.  Kei).  1904, 423-427, 
1905;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Fleteher  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Jan.  1899;  Hill-Tout  (1 )  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1902,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905;  Gatschet,  Creek  Mij^. 
Ijeg.,  I,  II,  1884-88;  I^oskiel,  Hist,  of  Mis- 
piuiiH  of  lTnite<l  Brethren,  1794;  M(X)uev, 
Calendar  Hist.  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.I?., 
1898;  Riggs,  Dakota-Eng.  Diet.,  1852; 
Sapir  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Sjjeck,  ibid.;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  1900.         (j.  R.  s.) 

Hamenilini  {Xtimatrhilnl^  'sturgeon 
man.' — W.  J.).     A  band  living  x.  w.  of 


L.  Superior,  between  Rainy  lake  and  L. 
Nipigon,  in  AJgoma,  Ontario,  about  1760. 
Chauvignerie  says  their  totem  was  a  stur- 
geon. They  are  probably  the  Nama  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

Kiaonceoumm.— 8t  Pierre  (1763)  in  Margrv,  D^., 
VI.  644.  1886.  VftkonUriiiiinoiu.— DobbD.  Hudw>n 
Bay.  ^  1744.  V^miiwiiiiiii.— Wm.  Jones,  infn, 
1906.  VaoiMuiilieii.— Sohoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill, 
566. 1858  (misprint).    Vainatiliiiii.— Chauvignerie 

il736)  in  N.  Y.  IXkj.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  1064.  1856. 
ramewilinis.— Doc.of  1736  in  WLh.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
XVII.  246. 1906.  8tiirg«onIivli«as.—I>obbH,  Hudson 
Bay,  13, 1744. 

Vamoit    A  village  of  a  tril>e  of  the 

Chinookan  familv  formerly  situated  on 

the  Columbia  side  of  Sauvies  id.,Oreg., 

near  its  lower  end.     Acconiing  to  Lane 

(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161, 1850)  the  inhabitants 

in  1850  were  associated  with  the  Cathla- 

cumup   and     Katlaminimim.      Nothing 

more  is  known  of  them.  (l.  v.) 

Kamnit— (lairdner,  after  Framboise  (1836),  in 
Jour.  GeoR.  8oc.  Lond..  xi,  265,  1841.  Vah-moo- 
itk.— Lyman  in  Orejf.  Hist.  Roc.  Quar.,  1,322. 1900. 
Namo'itk.— Boas,  Infn,  1905.  ila]nowit.~Koffis 
Adventures,  106, 1849.     Naw-moo-it— Ibid.,  236. 

Kamontack.  A  trusted  Powliatan  Ind- 
dian  whom  Powhatan  gave  to  Capt  New- 
port in  1608  in  return  for  the  Knglish  boy, 
Thomas  Savage,  left  with  the  former  for 
the  purpose  o?  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
lancfuage,  manners,  customs,  and  geog- 
raphy of  tidewater  Virginia.  Namontack 
was  of  shrewd  and  subtle  character,  and 
proved  of  ser\ice  to  the  Knglish  in  pre- 
venting attack  and  in  obtaining  nee<led 
corn  (Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  128, 1884). 
He  was  subse<iuently  sent  to  Englana, 
and  on  the  wav  bairk,  in  1610,  was  nmr- 
dered  in  the  Burmudas  by  an  Indian 
companion. 

Hampa  image.  A. small  human  figure  of 
baked  clay,  1  i  in.  in  height,  apparentlv  in- 
tended te  represent  a  female.  It  is  so 
much  injure<l  by  exposure  that  the  fea- 
tures are  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
hands  and  feet  are  missing. '  It  derives  its 
an^heological  interewt  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  depUi 
of  320  ft  by  an  artesian  well  sand-pump, 
at  Nam  pa,  Idaho,  in  1889.  Accoraing  to 
Emmons,  the  fonnations  in  which  the 
r>ump  wiw  ()i)erating  are  of  late  Ter- 
tiary or  eariy  Qiiatemarv  age;  and  the 
apparent  improl>ability  of  the  occurrence 
01  a  well-modele<l  human  figure  in  de- 
posits of  such  great  antiquity  has  led  to 
grave  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  is 
one  of  those  discoveries  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  requires  definitive  veri- 
fication. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  age  of  this  object,  supposing  it  to  be 
authentic,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
incipient  man  whose  bones  were  recently 
recovere<l  by  Dul)ois  from  the  late  Ter- 
tiary or  early  Quaternary  formations  of 
Java,  and  it  follows  that  the  autochthon- 
ous American  sculptor  had  produced  this 
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'  formed"  figure  of  a  woman 
rhen  the  Manter  of  the  Uni- 
iX9ee<led  only  in  blocking  out 
le  suggestion  of  the  human 
in  the  Old  World. 
ry  of  thifi  epecimen  is  given 
in  Proo.   Boston  Soc   Nat 
1B90,  and  Feb.  1891.     Em- 
men  t  regarding  the  age  of  the 
involved  is  given  in  the  same 
Its    authenticitjT    is    ques- 
Powell  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly, 

(W.  H.  II.)' 

iL     A   Nauset  village   on  or 

uiket  IT.,  Barnstable  CO.,  MasH. 

s  sold  the  site  in  1644. 
-Freeman  (1792)  in  Mans.  Hint.  Soc. 
282,  1806.  Nmmnsehatot.— Bradford 
l.,4thK..  111.373,1856.  Hamikeket.— 
)  qaoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wan*,  276, 
bwh«tt.— Bradford  (f«iU650)  in  MasH. 
L,  4th  n..  III.  219, 1856. 

m.     A    former    Chitimacha 

It  Martins  parish,  La. 

riUan.— <iatachet  in  Trans.  Anthrop. 

II.  152,  1>W3.     Vumu  lUUup.— Ibid. 

IB.  See  Welamoo. 
10  Nanay,  Nane)*  ^^  subordi- 
and  warrior  of  the  Chiricahua 
ring  their  hostilitiei?  against  the 
he  latter  part  of  the  19th  ceii- 
was  Vic'torio's  asHOoiate  until 
>f  the  latter  in  Mexicro  in  1880. 
n,  with  15  warriors  who  had 
Vrict^>rio,  Nana  crossed  the  Rio 
I  made  his  way  into  New  Mex- 
lie  was  joined  by  25  Mescaleros. 
lade  a  rapid  and  blood]^  raid 
wuthem  part  of  the  territory, 
m  herders  and  prospectors, 
them  without  mercy.  The 
liiven  back  to  Mexico  by  the 
agOHt  of  the  same  year.  This 
ily  the  last  serious  raid  made 
who  was  now  an  old  man. 
psche  Campaign,  99, 1886)  de- 
D  as  having  *'a  strong  face, 
ith  intelligence,  courage,  and 
e,  but  with  an  under  stratum 
and  vindictiveness.  He  has 
umy  wounds  in  his  countless 
I  the  whites,  and  limps  very 
rin  one  leg.''  Lummis  (I^ncl 
mpo,  178, 1893)  speaks  of  Nana 
(rearing  in  each  ear  a  huge  gold 

D. 

The  Birch  clan  of  the  Tewa 
Cambe,  X.  Mex. 

lodifein  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352,1886 
le*). 

«.  The  demiurge  of  the  cos- 
aditions  of  the  Algonquian 
irn  anmng  the  various  peoples 
nn  related  names,  based  on 
ed  characteristic  or  dominant 
this  personage.  Among  the«e 
Jamum,  Kloskap  (Gloskap), 
1^    Messou,     MicKabo,   Mina- 


bozho,  Misabos,  Napiw,  Nenabozho, 
Wieska,  VVisakedjuk,  and  their  dialei^tic 
variants.  The  etymologies  proposed  for 
these  several  names  are  most  prolMtbly 
incorrect,  wholly  or  in  material  parts. 

Nanabozho  is  apparently  the  imf»er- 
sonation  of  life,  the  active  quickening 
power  of  life — of  life  manifested  and 
embodied  in  the  myriad  forms  of  sen- 
tient and  physical  nature.  He  is  there- 
fore refiuted  to  possess  not  only  the 
power  to  live,  but  also  the  correlative 
IK)wer  of  renewing  his  own  life  and 
of  quickening  and  therefore  of  creating 
life  in  others.  He  impersonates  life  in 
an  unlimited  series  of  diverse  personali- 
ties which  represent  various  phases  and 
(X)ndition8  of  life,  and  the  histories  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  these  separate  individuali- 
ties form  an  entire  cycle  of  traditions  and 
myths  whi(*h,  when  com[»ared  one  with 
another,  are  sometimes  apiwirently  con- 
tradictory and  incongruous,  relating,  as 
these  stories  do,  to  the  unrelated  objects 
and  subjects  in  nature.  The  conception 
named  Nanabozho  exercises  the  diverse 
functions  of  many  persons,  and  he  like- 
wise suffers  their  pains  and  needs.  He 
is  this  life  struggling  with  the  many 
forms  of  want,  misfortune,  and  death  that 
come  to  the  iKxlies  and  beings  of  nature. 

The  true  character  of  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  personality  called  Nana- 
bozho has  been  misconceived.  Homtio 
Hale,  for  example,  calls  the  Chippewa 
Nanabozho  a  fantastic  deity,  declaring 
him  to  have  no  rt^lation  to  the  Iro(|uoi8 
Te*h<)ro°*hiawa*k'ho"*,  whereas  he  is  in 
everything  but  minor  details  identical 
with  the  Iroqnoian  conception  embodied 
in  the  latter  personality.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  characteristic  acts  and  functions  of 
the  one  may  not  safely  and  correc^tly  be 
predicjite<l  of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  if  the  one  is  not  a  con<*ept 
borroweil  by  the  people  of  one  linguistic 
family  from  the  thought  of  the  other.  If 
in(lei)endent  cn'ations,  they  agrw*  in  so 
many  points  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  one  Buggej*ted  the  other.  Kven 
the  play  of  popular  interpretaticm  and 
etymologic  analysis  have  made  like  er- 
rors in  the  events  connected  with  the  life 
history  of  each.  In  the  Iroquois  legen<l 
the  bn)ther  of.  Te*horo"*hiawa'k*ho"  is 
reputed  to  have  Ix'en  emlxKlieil  in  chert 
or  flint,  a  statement  l)as<Hl  on  a  luiwon- 
ception  arising  from  the  common  origin 
of  some  terms  dcnotive  of  ice  on  the  one 
hand  an<l  of  chert  on  the  other.  A  like 
errc»r  gave  rise  to  theChipi)ewa  name  for 
chert  or  flint  {'*nilsk'>ram)y  which  signi- 
fies 'ice-stone,'  an<l  the  connection  Ik»- 
twcen  nittlitiim,  *wolf,'  and  //«V/*a//v,  'a 
flint  or  chert,'  also  a  name  of  (^hakeke- 
napok,  the  brother  of  NanalK>zlio.  The 
confusion  in  that  the  ruler  of  winter,  the 
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raler  clothed  in  frost,  ioe,  and  snow,  is 
identified  with  chert  or  flint,  in  Iroquoifl 
too,  because  of  the  identity  of  origin  be- 
tween the  terms  for  crystal  or  sparklins 
ice  and  the  smooth  glistening  surface  of 
chert  or  flint. 

In  Potawatomi  and  cognate  tradition 
Nanabozho  is  the  eldest  of  male  quad- 
ruplets, the  beloved  Chipiap<K)s  l)eing  the 
second,  Wabosbo  the  tnira,  and  Chake- 
kcnapok  the  fourth.  They  were  begot- 
ten by  a  great  primal  bemg,  who  had 
come  to  eaith,  and  were  bom  of  a  reputed  , 
daughter  of  the  children  of  men.  Nana- 
bozho was  the  professed  and  active  friend 
of  the  human  race.  The  mild  and  gentle 
but  unfortunate  Chii>ia|)oos  became  tlie 
warder  of  the  dead,  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  manes,  after  this  transfonna- 
tion.  Waboeeo  ( *  Maker  of  White ' ) ,  see- 
ing the  sunlight,  went  to  the  northland, 
where,  assummg  the  form  of  a  white  hare, 
he  is  regarded  as  possessing  most  potent 
manito  or  orenda  (q.  v.).  Lastly,  Cha- 
kekenapok,  named  from  chert,  flint,  or 
firestone  (?fire),  was  the  impersonation 
originally  of  winter,  and  in  coming  into 
the  world  ruthlessly  caused  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
Nanabozho,  still  feeling  deep  resentment 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  resolved  to 
avenge  it  by  the  destruction  of  his  brother 
Chakekenapok.  The  two  brothers!  soon 
grappled  with  each  otiier.  Chakekenapok 
finally  turned  and  fletl,  but  Nanab<jzho 
pursued  him  over  the  world,  finally  over- 
taking and  striking  him  with  a  deerhom 
or  a  chert,  fractunng  or  chipping  pieces 
from  various  parts  of  his  IxKly,  and  de- 
stroying him  by  tearing  out  his  entrailn. 
The  fragments  from  Chakekenaix)k'H  body 
bet^ame  huge  rocks,  an<l  the  masses  of 
flint  or  chert  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  nhow  where  the  conflicts  between 
tiie  two  brothers  took  plat^e,  while  his 
entrailH  became  vines.  Before  the  I  ndians 
knew  the  art  of  lire-making  Nanabozho 
taught  them  the  art  of  making  hat4.'hets, 
lanccH,  and  arrowpoints. 

Nanalx)zho  and  Chipiapoos  <lwelt  to- 
gether in  a  lanif  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  mankind.  They  were  noted 
for  excellence  of  Ixxly  and  i)enelicence  of 
mind,  and  for  the  supreme  character  of 
the  magic  power  they  possessed.  These 
qualities  and  attributes  excited  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  evil  manitoH  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  waters,  who  plotte<l  to  destroy 
these  two  brothers.  Nanabozho,  who 
was  immune  to  the  effeirts  of  adverse 
orenda  and  from  whose  knowle<lge  noth- 
ing was  barre<l,  knew  their  snares  and 
devices  and  hence  elnde<i  and  avoide<l 
them.  He.  however,  warned  ('hipiaiMK>H, 
his  les8-gifte<l  brother,  not  to  leave  their 
lodge  or  to  t?eparate  from  him  even  for  a 


moment.  But,  disregarding  this  admoni- 
tion, one  day  Chipia|KK>s  ventured  out  of 
the  lodge  and  went  on  the  ice  of  a  great 
lake,  probably  L.  Michigan.  This  temerity 
was  tne  opportunity  sought  by  the  mani- 
tos,  who  broke  the  ice,  causmg  Chipia- 
poos  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
where  his  bcxly  was  hidden  by  the  mani- 
tos.  Upon  returning  to  the  loiige,  Nana- 
bozho, missing  ChipiapoDS  and  surmising 
his  fate,  bei^me  mconsolable.  Every- 
where over  the  face  of  the  earth  he  sought 
for  him  in  vain.  Then  he  became  en- 
rage<l  and  waged  relentless  war  against 
all  manita««,  wreaking  vengeance  by  pre- 
cipitating a  multitude  of  them  into  the 
abyss  of  the  world.  lie  next  declared  a 
truce  in  onler  to  mourn  for  his  bmther, 
disfiguring  his  person  and  covering  his 
head  to  indii-ate  grief,  bitterly  weeping, 
and  uttering  from  time  to  time  the  name 
of  the  lost  and  unhappy  ChipiaiXKM*.  It 
is  said  Nanabozho  secluded  himself  for 
six  years  in  his  lo<lge  of  mourning. 
During  this  truce  the  evil  manitos, 
knowing  the  unlimited  powers  of  Nana- 
Ixizho  and  recollecting  the  d<*truction 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  manitos  by  their 
metamorphosis  to  gratify  his  anger, 
consultecl  U^gether  to  de>nse  means 
for  pacifying  Nanabozho's  wrath;  l)ut 
through  fear  of  their  great  a«lversary 
their  plans  came  to  naught.  At  last  four 
of  the  manitos,  hoary  with  age  and  ripe 
in  experience  and  wisdom,  and  who  had 
not  been  parties  to  the  <leath  of  Ohipia- 
poos,  undertook  a  mission  of  pa<*ification. 
Having  built  a  knlge  of  conJolence  near 
that  of  NanalK)zho,  they  pn^pared  a  feast 
of  welcome,  filling  with  tobac(X)  a  pipe 
the  stem  of  which  was  a  i^lumet,  and 
then  silently  and  ceremoniously  mo  veil 
toward  their  antagonist.  The  four  am- 
bassadors W'verally  carrie<l  a  l>ag  made 
from  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  a  lynx, 
a  lH»aver,  or  of  some  other  animal,  winch 
contained  magically  jwtent  me<licines 
and  powerful  fetishes.  Arriving  at  the 
l()<ige  of  NanalK)zho,  thev  chante<l  to 
him  with  i'cremonial  formality  their  goo<l 
intentions  an<l  kind  greetings,  and  asked 
him  to  Ik?  pleased  to  accom{>any  them  to 
their  lo<lgt\  Moved  by  these  greetings, 
NanalK)zho  unoovere<l  his  head,  and, 
arising,  washe<l  himself  and  then  accom- 
panie<l  thorn.  On  his  entering  the  lo<lge 
the  manitos  offeriHi  him  a  cup  of  purifica- 
tion medicine  preparatory  to  his  initia- 
tion into  the  Mi(ic,  or  Grand  Medicine 
Society.  Nanabozho  jwirtook  of  the  draft, 
and  at  ontv  found  himst^lf  completely 
fri'cd  from  feelings  of  resentment  and 
melancholy.  Then  the  presi»ribed  ritual 
was  iMTfonncMl  l)y  the  manitos.  The 
proper  dances  and  the  chants  of  the  Mid^ 
were  chanted,  and  the  four  manitos,  hu- 
manized primal  beings,  gently  applied  to 
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Nanabozho  their  pindikosatif  or  magically 
potent  medicine- bags,  which,  after  cere- 
uionially  blowing  their  orenda  or  magic 
power  into  him,  they  cast  on  the  gromid. 
At  every  fall  of  the  medicine-bags  Nana- 
bozho became  aware  that  the  melancholy. 
Kulnesp,  hatre<l,  and  anger  that  oppressed 
him  gradually  left,  and  that  beneficent 
affecti<m  and  feelings  of  joy  aroee  in  his 
heart.  On  the  completion  of  his  initia- 
tion he  joine<l  in  the  dances  and  in  the 
chanting;  then  they  all  ate  and  smoked 
tf»gether,  and  Nanabozho  expressed 
thanks  Uj  IiIh  hosts  for  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  grand  medicine. 

To  further  ^how  their  gooil  will,  the 
manitos,  by  the  exercise  of  their  ma^c 
pr^wers,  brought  l)ack  the  missing  Chipia- 
po«:>8,  but,  owing  to  his  metamorphosis, 
ne  wa.«i  forbidden  to  enter  the  lodge. 
Having  received  a  lighted  torch  through 
a  rhink  in  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  he  was 
rn^uireil  to  go  to  rule  the  country  of 
the  manes,  where,  with  the  lighted  torch 
he  carrie*!.  he  should  kindle  a  fire  that 
ehonld  never  be  extinguishe<l,  for  the 
plea^^ure  of  his  uncles  and  aunts— namely, 
all  men  and  women — who  would  repair 
thither.  Su>)eequently,  Nanabozho  again 
descended  ujwn  the  earth,  and  at  once  ini- 
tiated all  his  family  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  grand  me<iicine.  He  provided  each 
of  them  with  a  me<licine-bag,  well  sup- 
plied with  potent  meilicines,  charms,  and 
fetii*hes.  He  alno  strictly  enjoined  upon 
tliem  the  need  of  perpetoating  the  accom- 
panying cert-monies  among  their  de- 
scendants, explaining  to  them  that  these 
pra<*tice8  faithfully  ol)served  would  cure 
their  diseases,  obtain  for  them  abundance 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  gain  for  them 
complete  vict<>r\'  over  their  enemies. 

Some  h«)ld  to  the  doctrine  that  Nana- 
l)ozho  create<i  the  animals  for  the  food 
and  raiment  of  man ;  that  he  caused  those 
plants  and  rcmts  to  grow  whose  virtue 
cure  diHea.**e  and  enable  the  hunter  to  kill 
wild  animals  in  order  to  drive  away  fam- 
ine. These  plants  he  confided  to  the 
watchful  care  of  his  grandmother,  the 
ereat-gran<imother  of  the  human  race, 
Mesakkummikokwi;  and  lest  man  should 
invoke  her  in  vain  she  was  strictly  for- 
bidden ever  to  leave  her  lodge.  So,  when 
collecting  plants,  roots,  and  herlw  for 
their  natural  and  magic  virtues,  an  Al- 
gonqnian  In<lian  faithfully  leaves  on  the 
ground  hard  by  the  pla(re  whence  he  has 
taken  the  root  or  plant  a  small  offering  to 
Mesakkummikokwi. 

It  is  said  that  Nanabozho  in  his  many 
journeys  over  the  earth  destroyed  many 
ferocious  monsters  of  land  and  water  whose 
continue<l  existence  would  have  placed 
in  jeofiardy  the  fate  of  mankind.  It  is 
believed  by  the  faithful  that  Nanabozho, 
resting  from  hia  toilSy  dwells  on  a  great 


island  of  ice  floating  on  a  lai^  sea  in  the 
northland,  where  the  seraphim  of  auroral 
light  keep  nightly  vigil.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  should  he  set  foot  on  the  land 
the  world  would  at  once  take  fire  and 
every  living  being  would  share  with  it  a 
common  destruction.  As  a  perversion  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  it  is  said  that  Nanabo- 
zho has  placed  four  beneficent  humanized 
beings,  one  at  each  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  or  world-quarters,  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human 
TtLce — the  one  at  the  e.  supplies  light 
and  starts  the  sim  on  his  daily  journey 
over  the  sky;  the  one  at  the  s.  supplies 
warmth,  heat,  and  the  refreshing  dews 
that  cause  the  growth  of  the  soothing 
tobacco  plant,  and  of  coi:n,  beans, 
sf|uashes,  and  all  the  herbs  and  shrubs 
that  bear  fruit;  the  one  at  the  w.  supplies 
cooling  and  life-giving  showers;  lastly, 
the  one  at  the  n.  supplies  snow  and  ice, 
enabling  the  tracking  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  and  who  causes  them 
to  hibernate,  to  seek  places  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  cx)ld  of  winter.  Under 
the  care  of  the  man-being  of  the  s. 
Nanabozho  placed  lesser  humanized  be- 
in^,  dominantly  bird-like  in  form,  whose 
voices  are  the  thunder  and  the  flashing 
of  whose  e^es  is  the  lightning,  and  to 
whom  offerings  of  tobacco  are  made  when 
their  voices  are  loud  and  menacing. 

Like  the  Irocjuoisand  Huron  sages,  the 
Algonquian  philosophers  taught  that  the 
disembodied  souls  of  the  dead,  on  their 
journey  to  the  great  meadow  in  which  is 
situated  the  village  of  their  deceased  an- 
cestors, must  cross  a  swift  stream  precari- 
ously bridged  by  a  tree  trunk,  which  was 
in  continual  motion.  Over  this  the  manes 
of  the  justified  pass  in  safety,  while  the 
shades  of  the  vicious,  overcome  by  the 
magic  power  of  adverse  fate,  fail  at  this 
ordeal,  and,  falling  into  the  abyss  below, 
are  lost. 

Another  and  equally  credited  tradition 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  manito  or  primal 
man-being  formed  a  world  which  he  peo- 
pled with  man-beings  having  the  form 
out  not  the  benevolVnt  attributes  of  man, 
and  that  these  primal  man-beings,  doing 
nothing  but  evil,  finally  ciiused  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  and  themselves  by 
a  flood;  that  having  thus  satisfied  hi8<lis- 
pleasure  the  primal  man  being  brought 
the  world  again  out  of  the  waters  and 
fonned  anew  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
but,  being  alone,  the  latter  seemed  dis- 
consolate and  weary  of  life.  Then,  pitv- 
ing  him,  the  j)rinml  man-being  brought 
him  as  he  slept  a  sister  for  a  companion. 
Awaking,  the  young  man  was  rejoiced  to 
see  his  sister,  and  the  two  dwelt  together 
for  manv  years  in  mutual  amiLsement  and 
agreeable  discourse.  Finally  the  young 
man  dreamed  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
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related  his  dream  to  hifl  siefter,  saying 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
five  yomig  raan-beinss  would  that  niffht 
visit  their  lodge,  and  that  she  was  ror- 
bidden  to  speak  to  or  in  any  manner  rec- 
ognize any  of  the  first  four  who  would 
seek  admission  to  the  lodee,  but  that 
she  should  welcome  the  fifth  when  he 
would  seek  admission.  This  advice  she 
followed.  Aft^r  their  metamorphosis 
these  four  primal  young  man-beings  be- 
came respectively  Sama  or  Tol^acco,  who, 
receiving  no  answer  from  the  sister,  died 
of  chagrin;  Wapekone  or  S<]|uash;  li^hke- 
tamok  or  Melon,  and  Koiees  or  Bean, 
who  shared  the  fate  of  the  first  But 
Mandamin  or  Corn,  the  fifth,  was  an- 
swered and  welcomed  by  the  sister,  and 
he  entered  the  lodge  and  oecame  her  hus- 
band. Then  Mandamin  buried  his  four 
comrades,  and  soon  from  their  graves 
sprang  up  resi)ectively  tobacco,  sijuashes, 
melons,  and  beans  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  them  for  the  year,  and  toliacco 
enough  to  enable  them  to  make  offerings 
to  the  ]>rimal  man-beings  and  to  smoke 
in  council.  From  this  union  sprang  the 
Indian  race. 

In  one  version  of  the  prevailing  Algon- 
quian  cosmogonic  storv  it  is  said  that 
before  the  formation  of  the  earth  there 
was  only  water;  that  on  the  surface  of 
this  vast  expanse  of  water  floated  a  large 
raft  Oil  which  were  the  animals  of  the 
various  kinds  which  are  on  the  earth  and 
of  which  the  Great  Hare  was  the  chief. 
Thev  sought  a  fit  and  finn  place  on  which 
to  disem&rk;  but  as  there  were  in  sight 
only  swans  and  other  waterfowl,  they 
began  to  lose  hope,  and,  having  no  other, 
they  requested  the  beaver  to  dive  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  some  earth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  assuring  him  in 
the  name  of  all  the  animals  present  that, 
should  he  return  with  only  a  single  par- 
ticle, it  would  pru<luce  an  earth  sufficiently 
spunous  to  contain  and  nourish  all.  But 
tne  iKiaver  nought  an  excuse  for  refusal, 
saying  that  he  had  alre4i<ly  (live<l  around 
the  raft  and  had  failed  to  reach  the  bot^ 
toin.  lie  was  prt».sfed  so  ntrongly  to  make 
anew  so  worthy  an  attempt,  however,  that 
he  took  the  hazard  and  <live<l.  He  re- 
inain(.*d  without  ri'tuniing  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  su{)plicantH  l)oIieved  him 
drowntMl.  Finally  thev  saw  him  api>ear 
neiirly  dead  and  motionless.  Then  all  the 
animals,  seeing  that  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  remount  the  raft,  at  once  interested 
themselves  to  take  him  into  it.  After  ex- 
amining carefully  his  paws  and  tail,  they 
foun<l  nothing.  But  the  little  hope  leit 
them  of  being  a])le  to  save  their  lives  com- 
IH'lleil  them  to  address  themselves  to  the 
otter  to  ai*k  that  he  make  an  attempt  to 
find  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 
It  was  told  him  that  his  own  safety,  as 


well  as  theirs,  depended  on  the  result  of 
his  effort  So  the  otter  yielded  to 
their  urging  and  dived.  He  remained 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters  a  longer  time 
than  did  the  beaver,  but,  like  him,  he 
came  to  the  surface  without  succ^ess. 
The  impossibility  of  finding  a  place  to 
dwell  wnere  they  could  subsist  left  them 
nothing  more  to  hope,  when  the  musk- 
rat  offered  to  attempt  to  find  the  bottom, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
bring  back  sand.  Although  the  beaver 
and  the  otter,  much  stronger  than  he,  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task,  they 
encouraged  him,  promising  even  that,  if 
he  succ^ded  in  his  attempt,  he  should  be 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  The  nmsk- 
rat  then  cast  himself  into  the  waters  and 
bravely  dived  into  the  depths.  After 
remaining  therein  nearly  an  entire  day 
and  night  he  appeared  motionless  at  the 
aide  of  the  raft,  belly  uppermost  and 
paws  clo6e<l.  The  other  animals  care- 
fully took  him  out  of  the  water,  opened 
one  of  his  paws,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  and  finally  the  fourth,  where  there 
was  a  small  grain  of  sand  between  his 
claws.  The  Cireat  Hare,  who  was  en- 
couraged to  form  a  vast  and  spacious 
earth,  took  this  grain  of  sand  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  raft,  which  l>ecame  larger. 
He  took  a  imrt  and  scattered  it,  which 
caused  the  mass  to  increase  more  and 
more.  When  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
mountain  he  willed  it  to  turn,  and  as 
it  turned  the  mass  still  increased  in  size. 
As  soon  as  it  appeare<l  quite  large  he 
gave  orders  to  the  fox  to  examine  his 
work  with  power  to  enlarge  it  He 
obeyed.  The  fox,  having  learned  that 
the  earth  was  of  such  size  that  he  could 
easily  take  his  prey,  returned  to  the  Great 
tlare  to  inform  him  that  the  earth  was 
large  enough  to  contain  and  nourish  all 
the  animals.  After  this  rei>ort-  the  Great 
Hare  went  over  his  work,  and,  on  going 
around  it,  found  it  imperfect.  He  has 
since  not  been  dis|>osed  to  trust  any  one 
of  all  the  other  animals,  and  ever  keeps 
on  enlarging  the  earth  by  ceaselessly 
^ing  around  it.  The  rumblings  heard 
in  the  caverns  of  imiuntains  confirm  the 
Indians  in  the  belief  that  the<ireat  Hare 
continues  the  work  of  enlarging  the 
earth.  He  is  honore<l  by  them,  and  they 
regard  him  as  the  gml  who  has  formed 
the  land. 

Such  is  what  the  Algonquians  teach 
regarding  the  formation  oi  the  earth, 
which  they  believe  is  borne  on  a  raft 
Concerning  the  sea  and  the  firmament, 
they  assert  that  they  have  existed  for  all 
time.  After  the  formation  of  the  earth 
all  the  other  animals  withdrew  into  the 
pla<*e8  most  fitte<l  to  them,  where  they 
could  feetl  and  find  their  prey.  The  first 
of  these  having  died,  the  Great  Hare 
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caused  men  to  be  bom  from  their  cada- 
ven»,  even  from  thoee  of  the  fish  which 
were  found  alone  the  banks  of  rivers 
which  be  had  made  in  forming  the  earth, 
and  gave  each  a  different  language  or 
dialect.  Because  some  ascrib^  their 
oriffin  to  the  bear,  others  to  the  elk, 
ana  thus  to  all  the  different  animals, 
they  believed  that  they  had  their  being 
from  these  creatures.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

HanahaaaL    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. 
luAhsAaL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  24. 1868. 
Va-Ba-wa'-Bi.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab..  B.  A.  £..  1884. 

Hanaimo  (contraction  of  Siianalmux), 
A  Salieh  tribe,  speaking  the  Cowichan 
dialect,  living  about  Nanaimo  harbor,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  and  on 
JJanaimo  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  161  in  1906. 
Their  gentes  are  Anuenes,  Koltsiowotl, 
Ksalokul,  Tewetken,  and  Yesheken. 

VaaaiiBoa.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  165,  1861.  Vanai- 
wik.— <iibb(i  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  241. 1877.  Vaaaiaio.—Douglas  in  Jour. 
Rov.  Ge4i|ir.  i^^:  246,  1854.  Snaaaimo^h.— Tolmie 
aiM)  Dawson.  Vocaba.  Brit  Col..  120b.  1884. 
laaaaiiaaa.—Bnae  In  5lb  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
32.18W.  Baaaaiaraeba.— Gran  tin  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog. 
Soc.,  293,  lHr>7. 

Vanamakewnk  (X^ni-m^HwUg^j  Hhun- 

deren». ' — W.  J. ) .    A  gens  of  the  Sauk  and 

Foxes. 

V&-ai-aia'-k«w-nk.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  170, 1K77 
itran».  'thunder').  Veaama'kiwff*. — Wm.  Jones, 
infn.  1906. 

Vanaaawi  ( AV-nan-a-in',  a  speciet)  of 
lizanl).  A  clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or 
Sand)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in 
Sth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Vanashtheihin  ( 'black -horizontal-ntripe 

•aliens',  referring  to  the  Zufti).    A  Navaho 

clan,  des-cended  from  a  body  of  Zufti  who 

amalgamated  with  the  Navaho. 
Vaaae^i*.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI.    104.   1M90.    Vaaa^/S'zin.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Leirends.  »).  Iftg7. 

Vanatlaganyi  (Nd^nH-Uu^gdil^yiy  or,  in 
abbreviate<l  form,  Nd^JiA-Uu  '^aT,  or 
AVi'n/i-/j»M  *<76il^  *  spruce- tree  place').  A 
tnulitional  Cherokee  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Jonesboro,  Washington  co.,  Tenn. 
The  name  of  Nolicbucky  r.  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  527,  1900. 

Vanatsoho.  Probably  a  subdivision  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
which  resided  in  a  village  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  and,  acconling  to  Joutel,  were 
allies  of  the  Kadohadacno,  Natchitoch, 
and  Na«r>ni  in  1687.  They  probably 
drifte<l  southward  in  the  middle  Of  the 
IHth  centurv,  gradually  lost  their  distinc- 
tive organfzation,  and  became  merged 
witli  their  kindred  during  the  turbulence 
of  that  period,  suffering  distress  incident 
tr>  the  introduction  of  new  diseases  by  the 
whites.  Inl812a8ettlementof  12families 
was  said  to  exist  near  the  locality  of  their 

former  villages.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Va4Moa.~La  Harpe  (1718)  in  Marirry,  Dik;.,  vi,  243. 
1866.    VadaMS.— Jeflerya,  Am.  AUaa,  map  6, 1776. 


VanatMho.— Trimble  (1818)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  259, 1822  (village).  Vatohoot.— Douay  ica. 
1687)  quoted  by  Shea.  Dincov.  Mim.  Val.,  218, 1852. 
VathoMs.— Joutel  ( 1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
1, 168, 1846.  VathMot.— Bareia,  Ensavo,  278, 1723. 
flatMhooks.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  10,  1741  (alRO  Nat- 
choOR).  Vataohok. — Ibid.,  map.  VataohoB.— Jou- 
tel  (1687)  in  MarRry.  D6c..  in,  409.  1878.  Vai- 
Mot.— La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  vi.  263,  1886.  Pecan 
Point.— Trimble  {ca.  1812)  in  Morne,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  259, 1822  (Nanat8cho,or). 

Hanawong^abe.  The  principal  chief, 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  of 
the  Chippewa  of  I^ke  Superior.  He  was 
bom  about  1800,  and  was  noted  chiefly  as 
an  orator,  and  as  the  father  of  Ahshah- 
waygeeshegoqua  ( *The  Hanging  Cloud ' ), 
the  so-called  "Chippewa  Pnncess**,  who 
was  renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  the 
only  female  among  the  Chippewa  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  war  ceremonies  and 
dances,  and  to  wear  the  plumes  of  the 
warriors.  Nanawonggal)e  is  descril>ed  as 
havin^^  been  of  less  than  meilium  height 
and  size,  and  as  having  intelligent  fea- 
tures. See  Morse  in  Wis.  Hist. ^». Coll., 
Ill,  338, 1857. 

ifanawa.  The  Small  Stripe<l  Stjuirrel 
clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or  Sand)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. 

Va'-na-wii  woa-wiL — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII.  404. 1891  (M»ufl-u?tt=*clan'). 

Ifanay.     See  Nana. 

Han-chee-ning-ga.     See  Nncheninga. 

Handell.  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
namc^l  from  its  chief,  with  80  inhabitants 
in  1885;  situated  on  Tetling  r.,  near  Wag- 
ner lake,  alx)ut  20  in.  from  Tanana  r., 

lat  63°  20^,  Alaska. 

Vandell.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  453.  1906. 
Vandellat.— Error  citiHl.  ibid.  Handell't Tillafe.— 
Allen,  Rep.,  75. 137,  \m^. 

Nan<.     See  Nana. 

H anepaihemet.  A  Nipmuc  chief  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonies.  His  home  was 
in  Medford,  Middlesex  co.,  near  Mystic 
pond.  His  house,  it  is  said,  unlike  others, 
was  elevated  on  a  scaffold  al)out  6  ft 
above  the  ground,  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  his  fort.  He  was  killed 
about  1(U9.  His  widow,  who  subse- 
quently married  Welx'.owit,  assumed  the 
chieftaincy  and  was  known  as  the  Squaw- 
sachem  of  the  Nipmuc.  He  left  5  chil- 
dren— one  known  an  Sat^amore  James 
be<ame  sachem  of  Saugus;  another,  the 
sachem  of  Winnewi met.  (c.  t.  ) 

Nang.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
Nambe,  and  Tesucjue,  N.  Mex.,  ami 
Hano,  Ariz.;  that  of  Tesmiue  is  extinct. 

Cf.  Nung. 

Ha««-td6a,— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthron..  TX,  3/iO,  1h% 
(NamJHj  and  Tesuquc  form:  M/mi  =  *  T)e()ple '). 
Vdm-towa.— Ibid.  ( Hano  form).  Ha-tdoa.— Ibid. 
(San  Jiian  and  Santa  Clara  formK 

Nang.  The  St^)ne  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.  Said  to 
1)0  distinct  from  the  Na  (Earth  or  Sand) 

clan  of  that  pueblo.     Cf.  K\i. 

Ha»-td6a,— Ilmlge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix.  352,  1896 

(W<Ja=' people'). 
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Hanibu  p fish-eaters').  Probably  a 
Choctaw  tnbe  which  early  in  the  18th 
century  occupied  a  village  near  the  Mo- 
bile and  Tohome  tribes,  about  5  leagues 
from  Ft  Mobile,  on  Mobile  bay,  Ala. 
Their  earlier  home,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton (Col.  Mobile,  90-91, 1897),  was  at  the 
bluff  on  Tombigbee  r.,  still  known  as 
**  Nanna  Hubba,''  just  above  its  junction 
with  Alabama  r.  After  removal  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ft  Mobile  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  Mobile  tribe. 

Vkmatoa.— Ptoicaut  (1702)  in  Margrv.  Do<;.,  v, 
427, 1883.  Vaiii«b&.-4efferyR,  Am.  AtlaH,  map  fi, 
1776.  Vaaiabaa.— P^nicaut  (1702)  In  French.  HiHt. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  b.,  J,  80, 1869. 

Haniokflah.  One  of  the  chiefs  nent  by 
the  Ohio  Shawnee  in  1765  to  negotiate  a 
treatv  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  on 
behalf  of  the  British  government.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Joiinflon  Hall,  N.  Y., 
July  13,  17d5.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii, 
765,  1856. 

Hanihaba  (nant^  Miill,'  aba  *  above'). 
One  of  the  5  hamlets  comprising  the 
former  Choctaw  town  of  Imongaiasha, 
in  the  present  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432, 1902. 

Hanikypaifon.  One  of  the  chiefs  sent 
by  the  Shawnee  of  Ohio  in  1765  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  John- 
son in  behalf  of  the  British  government. 
The  treaty  was  completed  and  signed  at 
Johnson  Hall,  N. Y.,  Julv  13, 1765.— N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VII,  755,  1856. 

Hanipaona  (Choctaw:  *high  moun- 
tain '— Gatschet;  *  hill  U)p/— Halbert). 
An  important  town  visited  in  1559-60  by 
Tristan  de  Luna,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nanipacna;  situated  in  s. 
Alabama,  not  far  from  Alabama  r.  Hal- 
bert (Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  ii,  130, 1903) 
thinks  it  was  on  the  s.  side  of  Alabama 
r.  in  the  present  Wilcox  co.,  while  I^owery 
rSpanish  Settlements,  361, 1901)  places  it 
larther  down  the  river,  in  Monroe  co. 
It  had  been  visited  and  partly  destroyed 
by  other  white  men,  probably  De  Soto's 
expeilition,  some  years  before,    (j.  m.) 

Vanipaona. — Rarciti.  Efnaavo,  33, 1723.  Kapioaoea. — 
Fairbanks,  Fla.,  59,1901  (mi-Hprint).  Santa  Oruide 
Vanipaona. — Barcia,  op.  cit. 

Hannehamgeh  (Creek:  nini  Hrail', 
hamgin  *one':  'single  trail*).  The  **old 
town'*  inhabitt^d  bv  the  Natchez. — Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  196,  1775. 

Nanortalik.  An  Eskimo  village  on  a 
small  island  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  60**. 

Kannortalik.— AuMland,  W2.  iKMTi.  Nanortalik.— 
Nannen,  FirKt  CnmsiuK,  307,  1890.  NennorUlik.— 
Koldewey,  German  Arct.  ICxpcnl.,  1H*J,  1874. 

Nanpanta  (Aa«^/>«"to,  *deer* ).  A  Qua- 
paw  gens. — Dorsey  in  15th  Kej).  B.  A.  K., 
221),  1897. 

Nanpanta.    A  Deor  gens:  a  <livit?ion  of 
the  Washashewauiin  gens  of  the  Osage. 
Ke  i[a'Uu.— Dorwy  in  Iftih  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  'JM,  1S97 
('Turtle  with  a  Hcrrated  crtat  along  the  shell'). 
Va"'pa"ta.— Ibid. 


H anaattioo.  A  former  Matchotic  village 
on  Rappahannock  r.,  s.  w.  of  the  present 

Ham(>stead,  in  King  George  co.,  Va. 
Hansattioo.— Herrman.  map,  16/0.    VaniatioM.— 
JeffeiHon,  Notes.  138. 1801. 

Nanaemond  (from  narimniend,  'one  goes 
to  fish,*  or  *one  (who)  goes  to  fish  (or 
fishing),*  possibly  originally  a  personal 
name. — Gerard).  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confe<leracy  (q.  v.) 
formerly  o(*cupying  a  territory  on  the  s. 
side  of  lower  James  r.,  Va.,  within  the 
present  Nansemondand  Norfolk  cos.,  and 
having  their  principal  town,  **Nandsa- 
mund,'*  probably  a))out  the  present 
Chuckatut'k  in  the  former  connty.  They 
were  estimated  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
1608,  at  200  warriors,  or  j>erhap8  a  total 
population  of  700  or  BOO.  Like  the  (jther 
triWs  of  the  confederac^y  they  quickly 
declined  after  the  advent  of  the  whites, 
and  in  1722,  when  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Albanv  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  they 
numl^erecf,  according  to  Beverley,  only  150 
in  all.  A  scattered  band  of  al)Out  ISO 
mixed-blo<Kls,  mostly  truck  farmers,  still 
keep  up  the  name  near  Bowershill,  a 
few  miles  s.  w.  from  Norfolk.         ( j.  m.  ) 

Hanoymond.— Va.s<4i11  (l(i(i7)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec  I, 
159,  1886.  Nandsamundt.— -^mith  (1024),  Va..  S47. 
1884.  Hanemonda.—All>any  con f.  (1722)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  673,  1855.  Nansamond.— Bev- 
crlev,  Va.,  bk.  3,  (^.  170r>.     Hansamund.— Smith 

E'9),  Va.,  II,  64.  1819.  Hanseman.— Winthrop 
7)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 4lhH.,vil. 438.1865. 
semond.— Doc.  of  1729  in  Martin,  N.  ('..  i,flpp., 
xvii,  1829.  HanMmun.— HarriHon  (16-17)  In  Mass. 
HiAt.  Boo.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  vii.  4:i8.  IStV).  HaMunondt.— 
Jeffentfm,  Notcfl.  138.  1801.  Nassamonda.— Boiidi- 
not.  Star  in  the  West.  127.  1816.  Vausamund.— 
Smith  (1629>.  Va..  Ii.  10. 1819. 

Nantahala  (SrnViMyen  (*  middle  [i.  e.^ 
noonday]  sun').     Originally  the   name* 
of  a  j>oint  on  Nantahala  r.  near  Jarrett 
station,  Ma<*on  co.,  N.  C,  where  the  cliffs 
are  so  i)eri>endi(!ular  that  the  sun  is  not 
seen  at  their  ha^^es  until  noon;  later  ap- 
plied to  the  neighboring  Cherokee  settle- 
ment of  Briertown  (q.  v.). 
Hantahala,— Moonoy  in   19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  528. 
1900.    Hantiyallee.— D(K\  of  1799  quoted  by  Royee 
in    5th     Hop,    B.    A.    E.,    144,    1887.    HuntialU. 
— Mooney,  op.  cii. 

Nantapoyac.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1()08,  situated  on  the  s. 
l>ank  of  James  r.  in  Surrv  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Nantanghtacnnd.  A  tribe  and  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  fonnerly 
8.  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Essex  and 
Caroline  cos. ,  Va.  In  16()S  they  numl)ered 
about  750. 

KandUughtacund.— Stnuhey  {en.  1612),  Va.,  37, 
1849.  NantaughUcund.— Smith  (16J9),  Va..  I,  117, 
repr.  1819.  Nantautacund.— Sim<msin  Smith,  ibid., 
I>s9.  Naudtaughtaound.— I'urehuM,  Pilerimos.  iv, 
niiip.  1716  ( misprint).  Kautaughtacundt. — Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  9,  1848  (misprint), 

Nanticoke  (from  N*ntnjo,  var.  of  Dela- 
ware Vnechigo^  Vuahicht^o^  'tidewater  peo- 
ple'). An  important  Algon<iuian  tribe 
living  on  Nanticoke  r.  of  Maryland,  on  the 
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tre  Smith  in  1608  located  tlieir 
lagi\  called  Nanticoke.  They 
!tra  liiiKuistically  and  ethnic- 
e  Delawan»8  and  the  Conoy, 
ding  the  i<lioiiiatic  variance 
lafCe  of  the  latter.  Their  tra- 
itory  ir>  brief  and  affords  but 
tracing:  their  movements  in 
timt»s.  The  loth  verse  of 
>ng  of  the  Walam  Olmn  is 
by  S<|uier:  **The  Nentegos 
lawaniri  went  to  the  south 
Ithou^h  the  Shawnet^  and 
are  brouplit  together  in  this 
oea  not  necessiirily  indicate 
eparated  from  the  main  bodv 
!  time  and  place;  but  in  both 
^paration  ap]>ears  to  have  oc- 
le  rcpion  that  in  verse  1,  same 
eeignated  Talega  land,  wliicb 
ily  in  Ohio,  simx*  their  tradi- 
jdby  Beatty  (Brint^m,  l^mai)e 
885 1  is  precist'Iy  the  same  as 
Shawni*e.  It  isalso  prolmble 
l"  in  the  legend  si^nifiessome 
'  the  latitmle  <»f  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
»f  the  Kanawha.  A  different 
•robable  account  was  given  to 
er  by  the  old  chief,  White, 
hat,  l>eing  grcr.t  tnij)|)ers  and 
sy  sei>arated  fn»m  the  Dela- 
these  ba«i  reaclunl  th^ir  east- 
1  wandcrwl  s.  in  st?arch  of  good 
trapping  grounds. 
>y  in  IfkW)  informeil  th<*  gov- 
iryland  of  a  "league  that  had 
13  generati<»ns  with  an  em- 
anticoke  lin(>age  at  its  head, 
)raceri  all  the  triU's  of  the 
nd  also  the  Potomac  and,  as 
ided,  even  the  Inniuoian  Con- 
.ar>'land  Arch.,  Pnx*.  Counc, 
3).  The  Tivwogh  of  Smith, 
ihe  later  l)oag,  were  i)08sibly 
ith  the  Nanticoke. 
time  after  its  settlenK^nt  the 
X)lony  found  the  Nanticoke  a 
I  side'.  As  early  as  b>42  they 
illy  declan'd  to  l)e  enemies, 
itil  1*»78  Mas  tlie  strife  com- 
eaty.  A  renewal  of  hostilities 
eneil  in  1687,  but  by  prudent 
bis  was  preventetl  and  the 
rmeil.  In  lt>98,  and  from  that 
vl  as  long  as  they  remaine<l  in 
r«iervations  were  set  aside  for 
1707  they  had  at  least  7  vil- 
172:^  their  princi|>al  village, 
luge  by  l^verley,  containtnl 
nhabitants  and  was  the  resi- 
i  ••empress,"  wh<»  ruled  over 
ghlx»ring  Indians.  At  that 
nurnV»ere<l  about  5<>0.  Srxm 
ley  l^egan  to  move  n.,  stoi^ 
tiiue.  on  the  Susqu<'hanna, 
Ji  of  the  Juniata,  aiifl  about 


1748  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  went 
up  the  Susquehanna,  halting  at  various 
points,  and  finally  settled  under  Iroquois 
protection  at  C'henango,  Chugnut,  and 
Oweg^),  on  the  e.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  8.  New  York.  They  were  esti- 
mated at  about  5()0  in  17(>5.  A  part  re- 
niaineil  in  Maryland,  where  thev  were 
still  living  under  the  name  of  Wiwash 
in  17^12,  although  re<luc*e<i  to  about  «^. 
In  175ii  a  part  of  those  on  the  upper 
Susfjuehanna  joined  the  Innjuois  in  w. 
New  York,  with  whom  they  were  still 
living  in  1840,  but  the  majority  of  the 
tril>e,  in  companv  with  remnants  of 
the  Mahican  and  \Vappinger,  emigrated 
to  the  W.  about  1784  and  join^  the 
Delawares  in  Ohio  an<l  Indiana,  with 
whom  they  soon  liei-ame  incorporated, 
disappearing  as  a  distinct  trilH\  A  few 
mixed  bloods  live  on  Indian  r.,  Delaware. 

The  Nanticoke  weredistinguisheil  from 
neigh iKjring  trilx?s  bv  a  darker  color  and 
peculiar  customs.  I'hcy  api>ear  to  have 
been  dev(»ted  to  fishing  and  trap])ing  as 
a  means  of  sulisistence.  lleckewelder 
says:  **They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  a  poisonous  suljstance  by 
which  they  could  destroy  a  whole  settle- 
ment of  people,  and  they  are  acca**ed  of 
being  skilled  in  the  arts  of  witchcraft. 
It  is  certain  they  are  dreade<l  on  this  ac- 
count. I  have  known  Indians  who  firmly 
iHjlieved  that  thev  had  people  among 
them  who  could,  if  they  pleased,  destroy 
a  whole  army  by  merely  blowing  their 
bn»ath  towara  them.  Those*  of  the  Le- 
na|>e  and  other  tril>es  who  pn^tend  to 
witchcraft  say  that  they  leanie<l  the 
s<,'ience  from  the  Nanticokes."  What 
particular  chanicteristic,  art,  or  knowl- 
edge caused  them  to  Ik;  looked  upon  in 
this  light  is  not  state<l:  but  it  ])robably 
was  their  knowh^lge  of  poisons  and  the 
singular  custom,  whirh  lleckewelder  de- 
scrilK's,  of  removing  the  l)om»s  of  their 
dead  from  place  to  place  during  their  va- 
rious shiftings.  They  apjK'ar  to  have  had 
a  head  chief,  to  whom  the  Knglish,  adopt- 
ing Old  WorM  terms,  applie<l  the  name 
em|H'ror  to  distinguish  him  from  the  su]> 
ordinate  chiefs  whom  they  called  kings. 
The  line  of  des<vnt  of  the  former  was 
in  the  fen.ale  line,  and  as  note<l  al)Ove, 
if  Beverley  1k»  cornrt,  a  wonian  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  hold  the 
chieftaincy.  Tlu^ir  towns  apjM'ar  to  have 
!)een  in  some  instan«'cs  fortified,  as  Smith 
savs:  "Thev  conducted  us  to  tlieir  i»alli- 
zadoe«l  towne,  mantelled  with  the  barkes 
of  trees,  with  scaffolds  like  mounts, 
bresteil  alM)nt  with  brests  verv  formallv." 

The  Nanticoke  confiMleracy  api>ear8  to 
have  included,  besi«les  the  Nanticoke 
proper,  tlH»  Arseek,  Cnscarawaoc ,  Nau.se, 
Oziuies  (?),  and  Sarapiuagh.    The  Nan- 
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tioke  had  at  various  timen  the  following 

villageei:   AHkimimkansen,  Byengeahtein 

(mixed),    Chenango    (mixed),     Locast 

NecktowD,  Matchcouchtin,    Matcheatto- 

choosie,    Nanduge,   N'atahquoi«i,    Pekoi- 

noke,    Pohecommeati,    Teahquoi.s    and 

Witicliquaoni.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

DoAfM.— L(»rd  Baltimore  (l&V))  quoted  bv  Boz- 
man.  Md.,  i.  11<J,  1837.  doefs.— Writer  of  K>76  in 
Maw.  IliMt.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tbo..  ix.  1G5. 1K71.  Oanaia- 
taratieh-roaa.— Gatwrhet  in  Am.  Antiq..  nr.  75,  l»Q, 
(Mohawk  name).  Maataqoak.— Bn^wnfU,  Ind. 
Racen.  IM,  1H53  (mixpriitt).    Naatiookea.— Petem 

il760)  in  Maiw.  HUt.  Hoc.  Coll..  4th  h..  ix.  258. 1871. 
raadoye.— Beverley.  Va..  bk.8,  62,  1705.  Vaata- 
qnack.— Bmith  ( 1629).  Va..  i.  map,  repr.  1819.  Vaa- 
taqaa— . — RaflneMJue  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  introd., 
37,1824.  Vantaqnak.— ^imonHinSmith (1629).Va.. 
I,  17n,  r<*pr.  1819.   Vaatekddea.— Mauniee  coimc. 

il79:{)  in  Am.  8t.  PaperM.  Ind.  Aff..  i,  857.  1832. 
Taatiakokiea. — Perkinn  and  Feck.  Annals  of  the 
Wext.  423.  lK.'iO.  Naatieo.— He<;kewelder  in  Man. 
Hif(t.floo.Coll..2dH.,  X,  129.1823.  Vaatioock.— Bar- 
ton, New  ViewH,  apn.,  5. 1798.  Vaatieoes.— RaHn- 
e^ne  in  Manthall,  Ky..  i.  introd.,  87. 1824.  Haati- 
Mkea.— .Marshe  (1744)  in  .Ma»w.  I{i*<t.  Smv  Coll.,  Irt 
K,  VII.  199, 1801.  Vaatieoks.— <ierman  FIiit}<  conf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hint..  Vfll.  229,  lh57.  Vaa- 
tieooks.~Edwardn  (17K8)  in  Ma.H(«.  IliKt.  Soc.  Coll.. 
IstK.,  IX,  92.  18IM.  Hantikokes.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  TriU-s.  in.  80.  IkM.  Vaatikokes.— Ft 
Ji>hii.«on  conf.  (1757i  In  N.  V.  IVx-.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
245,  1856.  Vaatikokies.— Brant  ( 1793)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  A  ff. .  i ,  3-'i0. 1832.  Vantiocks.  —Macau- 
ley,  N.  Y..  III.  39.  1K29.  Hantiokea.— Ft  John<ion 
cfmf.  (1756)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Vlf.  17:*,  1866. 
Vaatiquackft.  —  Hctrkewelder  (1819)  quoted  by 
Bozman.  Md..  1. 177. 1837.  Vantiquaks.— Bozmnn. 
Md.,  1, 110,  1837.  Kaatue.— Herrnmn.  map,  1670. 
Vaatjookea.— Peten)  (1761)  in  Mh.><s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  9.,  IX.  440. 1871.  Nautaqoake.— Purchan. 
PilRrimeH.  iv,  1713  (mi.^print).  Vautiookea.— 
Vater.  Mitbt  Pt.  3.  nee.  3.  812.  1816  (misprint). 
V«aUffo.—Iieckc  welder  ( 1819)  <iuoted  by  Bozman, 
Md..  I.  174.  1837  (own  name).  Neategowi. — 
Brlnton.  I>cna|ie  1a^..  204.  1885.  Veatico.— 
Heckewelder  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  p..  x. 
129.1823.  (havichco.— Heckewelder (1S19)  nuoiod 
by  Bozman,  Md..  1. 174,  1><)7  ('bridge  |H.><ipie'.  so 
called  by  the  Mahican  and  IMawari^U^fUiiscof 
their  custom  of  felling  trccH  acnw*  streams  on 
which  to  set  their  traps,  and  of  their  skill  in 
fasten  ine  lof^s  U)f;<>ther  to  form  bridf^es). 
Beaaehaaeradeyghroonet. — \  \  l)an  v  a  in  f .  ( 1 748) 
in  N.  Y.  LKK-.  (V»l.  Hist.,  vi.  441.  ls55  ('be- 
yond-the-sea  iK'ijple' ) .  Beaaiadaradif hrooaas. — Ft 
J(»bnson  conf.  (1756).  ibid.,  vii.  10«i.  ls."i6. 
Beaaihaderadifhroonet.— Ft  Johns4»n  conf.  (1753), 
ibid..  VI.  811.  1H.55.  Behanadarifhroeaet.— Ft 
Joh UNm  conf.  ( 1755  •. ibid..  964.  Schaniadaradifh- 
rooaaa.  —  Ibid.,  ^sh.  Bohani.ha.der.adjrch.rooa,- 
eM.  — ClinUm  <17riO).  ibid.,  biK  8«ganiatera- 
tickrohne.— Hwkcwfkb'r  (1«19)  nuote<1  by  Boas- 
nmii,  Md.,  i.  174,  ls37  (licyond-tne-sea  people': 
IrofiuoiR  ntimci.  Shaaiadaradifhrooaas.— Ft 
Jnliiiw»n  conf.  (175«;.i  in  N.  Y.  I)<m".  Col.  Hi.-*!.,  vii, 
rn),  1m5<>.  Shanihadaradighrooaet.— .Mlmny  conf. 
(17r»l)  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3«1  s..  v.  .•«).  IKMi. 
Skaaatiaratioao.— Montreal  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
IXM-.Col.  Hist..  x.5(n.lH5H.  Skaniadaradighroonas.— 
Ft  JohiiMoncoiif.  (1755),  ibid.,  vi,  977.  1H55.  Skan- 
iatarati-haka.— ^Jiitwhet,  Tus<>arom  MS..  B.  A.  K., 
]8H5  (Tuscaroni  name).  Skaniataratioao.— Mon- 
tHMilconf.  (17'i6)  in  N.Y.  I>o<'.rol.  Hist..x. 500.1858. 
Skaaigadaradighrooaas.— Johnson  1 1T5(>).  ibid..  VII. 
13(>,  IK.'it;.  Skaaiodaraghroonas.— Ft  Johnson  conf. 
(1756).  ibid..  It;.  Skaua-ya-U-ha-ti -hawk.— Mil ctiu- 
Icy.  N.  v..  II.  ir.6.  l«2y.  Taux.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  113,  rcpr.  lKs4  i  from  Ta wiich»niaiio).  Tawach- 
guaat.— Heckewelder  (1H19)  ipiott-d  by  (tallntin 
in  Tmns.  Am.  Antiq.  Soe,.  ii.  5'j.  \i<u\  (Delaware 
nami':  'bridijc  people',  fnim  tniiuhqunan,  'a 
bridge' h  Tawackguano.—SchiKtlcnift. Ind. Tribes, 
VI,  1:M,  ivt'w.  Tayachquaat.— Ilifki'weldor  (lhl9) 
quotid  bv  Ho/m>n).  .Md..  i.  174.  1W7.  Tiawoo.— 
hJL'^ton  ireatv  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Ikk-.  Col.  Hist.,  vii. 
294,  1H56.    foaga — Smith  (1629).  Va.,  i,  177,  repr. 


1819.  Trappnra.— Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by 
Bozman.  Md.,  1. 174. 1837  (name  Bometlmea  UMsd 
by  the  whites,  having  reference  to  their  skill  in 
trapping  animals).  Va^ektfa.— Ibid.  (Delaware 
name).  Waavhtokowak.— Aupaumut(I791)quoted 
by  Brinton.  Lenape  Leg..  20.  1885  (Mahican 
name). 

Hantieoke.  A  mrt  of  bean;  from  the 
name  of  an  Algonquian  tribe.  Lawson 
(Hist.  Carolina,  76,  1709)  mentions  uan- 
ticokes  among  *'the  pulse  which  we  found 
the  Indians  poesessed  of  when  we  settled 
in  America.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hantneket  When  first  settled  by  the 
whites  this  island,  s.  of  the  coast  of*  Mash 
sachusetts,  was  occupie<l  by  two  tribea 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved. 
One  OiTupied  the  w.  end  of  the  island 
and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mainland  by  wav  of  Marthas  Vinevard; 
the  other  trilje  lived  at  the  e.  ena  and 
was  said  to  have  come  direct  from  the 
mainland.  The  two  tri).>es  were  inde- 
pendent and  were  hostile  to  each  other. 
They  had  several  villages  and  numln^red 
about  1,5(X)  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
island  in  1642  ( Mayhew).  In  1763  there 
were  only  358  remaining  and  two-thifds 
of  these  die<l  of  a  fever  the  next  winter. 
In  1791*  there  were  only  20  left,  and  these 
were  reduced  in  1809  to  2  or  3  persons  of 
pure  blou<l  and  a  few  of  mixetl  race.  The 
Indian  names  of  different  districts,  which 
were  j)rol>ably  the  names  of  villa^j^es  also, 
were  Shimm<»ah  (also  a  village),  Tetau- 
kimmo,  Shaukininio,  Quayz,  Podpis, 
Siinam.  8asaciicheh,  and  Siasconsit,  and 
the  village  Miacomet  (Notes  on  Nan- 
tucket (1807)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  Ill,  25-26,  1815).  For  information 
coiuvming  the  early  grants  and  convey- 
ances of  Nantucket  lands,  see  Bull.  Nan- 
tucket Hist.  Assn..  i,  189«>-1902.  (j.  m.) 
Haatuke*.— I>ondon  Dtn*.  «16*<2)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  III.  328.  1^58.  Maatukett.— Ibid.  Vaa- 
tuckett.— London  DtK-.  (liiW»-3).  Ibid.,  iv.  28.  I8M. 
Vaatuequet.— l>mdi)n  IXm*.  (164'i4k  ibid.,  ill.  84, 
1H.S3.  Vaatukes.— Holland  Doc.  (16&ti.  ibid..  II, 
296.  1M.V<.  Vaatukett— London  Doe.  (1674).  ibid.. 
Ill,  2\h.  ISM. 

Nantuxet.  A  division  of  the  Unami 
branch  of  the  Delawares  formerly  living 
in  IVnn.'^vlvania  and  Delaware. —Macau- 
ley,  N.  v.,  II,  166,  182i>. 

Nanualikmut  (Make  people':  Kodiak 
name).  A  <livision  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Haatta-li'-q'mut.— Hoffman.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882 
(•I)eopU«  arotiiul  tho  lake':  riiu^achigmiut 
name).  Na-au'-a-lfik'.— Ibid,  ('lake  peopled  Ka- 
niagmiut  name). 

Nannmpum.     See  Weetamo. 

Nanuntenoo.  A  sach<»m  of  the  Narra- 
panset,  son  of  Miaiitoiiomo,  called  also 
Canonchet  or  (inananchit.  He  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Oct  1675,  but 
supplie<l  tlie  strength  of  the  Narraganset 
war  against  the  Knglisli,  his  young  men 
having  long  secretly  supi>ortecl  Philip. 
He  es<aped  with  his  life  from  the  fight 
of  Dee.  H>75,  and  in  Mar.  1676  defeated 
the  English  under  Capt.  Peirse;  but  in 
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April  of  that  year  he  was  surprised  by  an 
English  force  and  surrendered.  He  was 
taken  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  and  was  shot 
by  representatives  of  his  allied  enemies 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Ensiish.  His  head 
was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  magistrates  of 
Hartford  (De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  282, 
1 852) .  Nanantenoo  was  tall  and  strongly 
boi  1 1,  and  was  a  man  of  courage  and  abi  lity. 
His  fkme  at  times  was  hardly  less  than  that 
of  K  ing  Philip.  Some  of  his  savings  have 
been  preserved.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Vaaaaek.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  s. 
R.  <ireenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gron- 
land,  XXV,  map,  1902. 

gaiminaaoak  (Nhmsnfisow&g^,  'they  go 
by  the  name  of  the  buffalo. ' — ^W .  J. ) .    A 

S^ns  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
ti-mna  —^-•o-nk. —Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  170, 1877. 
l«Baswiaiwff«.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Vaavonloklak.     A   Magemiut  villase 

on  one  of  the  lakes  connected  with  Kvich- 

ivak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  100  in  1880. 
jMWf  IftHilf  mnte.— Nelaon  (1879)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Geoe.  Diet  Alaska,  454,  1906  {mute= 
'people').  VaBTOfaloklak — Baker,  ibid.  Haa- 
▼  of alokklafamata.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  l^  (minprint).    Vauwofalokhlan- 


K.— Petroff.  Rep.  on   Alaska,  54,  1881    (mis- 
print). 

Vaaymayi  (perhaps  'people  of  Nanya*). 
The  most  important  social  group  among 
the  southern  Tlingit.  They  belong  to 
the  Wolf  clan,  have  their  winter  town  at 
Wrangell,  and  camp  in  summer  along 
Stikine  r.  in  Alaska.  Ketgohittan  and 
Kntshittan  are  given  as  divisions. 
Vaa-as-aarflm. — Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,1869. 
laaai'ri.— Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  (Jan.,  25, 
IMW.  Sia-fsha-iri.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 
1<«5.    Haaya'a^— 8wanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.. 

Vanykypaason.     See  XanikypuMon^ 

Vaasawaape  ( '  quiet  heart ' ) .    The  prin- 

ctpal  settlement  of  the  Osage  formerly  in 

Neosho  valley,  s.  b.  Kans.     According  to 

De  Smet  its  inhabitants  numbered  600  in 

1 850. 

ffai'fse  wama.->DoR<ey.  Osa^c  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A. 
E..  1ftf<8.  na'fse  w<sp«.— Ibid.  VaaBo-Waspe.— 
De  Hmet,  W.  Miftdonf,  355. 1856. 

Vaogeh  ( '  deer ' ) .    A  clan  of  the  Seneca. 


L— French  writer  (16fi6)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Co\.  HlKt.,  IX.  47.  1855.  Va^-f«k.— Morgan, 
Lea«rue  Iroq..  46,  80, 1851  (Seneca  form). 

Vapa.  A  name  of  doubtful  Indian 
origin,  now  used  to  designate  a  county,  a 
tf»wn,  a  river,  and  a  creek  in  California. 
So  far  as  can  l>e  learned  it  was  not  used  as  a 
village  name  by  either  the  Wintun  or  the 
Yukian  Wappo,  the  territories  of  both  ot 
which  peoples  embrace  parts  of  Na|>aco., 
the  boundary  between  tnem  passing  just 
5.  of  Napa  City.  Powers  (Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  218,  1877)  lists  itasaPatwin 
tribe.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Vapai.     A  mixed  Athapascan  and  Kus- 

kwogmiat  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Kus- 

kokwim  T.y  a  Tittle  above  Kolmakof, 

Alatika;  wp.  23  in  1800. 

FtpauBBto.— Hallock  in  ^^t.  Oeog.  Mag.,  ix,  91, 


Ha^.    A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage m  the  Nushagak  district,   Alaska; 

Sop.  11  in  1890. 
apaimiut.— 11  th  Onsus,  Alaska,  164, 1893(  Eskimo 
name  for  the  people). 

Hapaiakak.    A  Kuskwogmiut   Eskimo 

village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim 

r.,  about  4  m.   below  Bethel,   Alaska; 

gop.  196  in  1880,  97  in  1890. 
apaiakigamat.— Kilbuck  uiiott'd  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902.    Vapaskeagamittt.~llth  Cen- 
MW.  Alaska,  164, 1893.     Hapaslriaf  nrnte. —Petroff 
in  10th  CensuH,  Alaska,  17. 18.H4. 

Hapakiak.    A  Kunkwogmiut  village  on 

the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  about 

10  m.  below  Bethel,  Ala.*«ka;  pop.  98  in 

1880. 

Hapaflhiakachsfamnt.— Kilbuek  quoted  by  Baker, 
QeoK.  Diet.  Alaska,  451,  19U6.  Napahaiagamut— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pt.  1,  23,  map,  1899. 
Vapahaiacamute.— Petroff  in  loth  Census,  Ala.«ka. 
17.  18R4.  jfapahajafsmiut— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
104,  1893.  Napahayafamute.— Petroff.  Resources 
of  Alaska.  53,  1881. 

Hapaklalik.     A  Malemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Mangoak  r.,  Alaska,  s.e.  of  Sela- 

wik  lake,  about  lat.  66°  20^  Ion.  160°  2(K. 
Kah-park-lu-lik. -Sloney  (1886)  quote<l  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  4i>l,  1906.  Kapaklulik.— Baker, 
ibid. 

Hapakatak.     An  Eskimo  village  on  an 

island  variously  called  Ettyhren,  Ipekut, 

and  Chirluk,  off  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Sil^eria. 

Pop.  52  in  5  houses  about  1895;  37  in  4 

houses  in  1901. 

KapaOratak.— Bof^omn,  Chukchee,  29,  1904  (Eski- 
mo name).  Vepe'kuten.— Ibid.  (Chukeheename). 

Hapeshneedata  ('Red  man  who  flees 
not').  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  the  first 
full-blood  Dakota  man  to  be  baptize<l  and 
received  into  a  Christian  church.  He 
was  a  eon  of  the  wster  of  Mrs  Renville, 
wife  of  Jr)f«eph  Renville  the  trader,  and 
claime<^l  kindred  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief H  of  the  Mdewakanton.  lie  is 
descril)ed  as  having  been  al>ove  the  aver- 
age height,  well  formed,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  intelligence,  kind- 
ness, and  honestv.  lie  was  baptized  at 
Lacnqui-Parle,  M'inn.,  Feb.  21,  1K40,  re- 
ceiving the  name  Ji>seph  Naneshnee;  his 
wife  was  receive<l  into  the  church  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  brought  four  children 
to  he  baptized,  thrt»e  of  them  by  former 
wives.  His  wife  died  within  5  years, 
when  he  married  a  convert,  Pretty  Riun- 
lx)w,  whode8<*rted  him  ;  he  later  niarricKl 
another  Christian  woman  and  renK»ved 
to  Little  Crow's  Village,  a  few  miles  below 
Ft  Snelling,  on  the  Mi.'^sissippi,  where 
many  of  his  relatives  lived.  Here  be 
becamt;  ill  with  fever,  and  l>ecause  of  his 
change  of  religious  faith  bis  people  re- 
fused him  food  and  help.  When  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sioux  began  in  18H2, 
Joseph,  like  the  other  Christian  Indians, 
befriended  the  whites,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  engaged  as  a  Govern- 
ment scout,  a  iM>sition  which  he  held  for 
sc^veral  years,  returning  linally  to  Lac- 
qui-Parle  where  he  died  in  July  1870.     In 
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his  last  years  Joseph  was  respected  for 
his  piety  and  industrj*  by  both  whites 
and  Indians.  For  nearly  10  years  he  was 
a  rulinj;  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  supported  his  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inGnnities  of  old  aire,  without 
Government  aid.  See  Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  188,  1880. 

Napetaca.  A  village  of  the  Yiistaga 
tribe  or  "province**  in  Florida,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  between  the 
Indians  and  De  Soto's  troops  in  lo'W.  It 
was  proliably  on  one  of  the  head-streams 
of  Suwannee  r.  ( j.  m.) 

Vftpetftoa.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  quoted  by 
B«iurne,  De  S<.»lo  Narr.  i,  41,  1901.  •Kftpetuca.— 
Qt'ntl.  of  EI  van  in  HakUiyt  So<\  Pub.,  IX.  S9, 1)S51. 
Vftpituoa.— Kanjel  (ra.  l'>\6)  in  Bourne,  op.  cit., 
II. /3,  1904. 

Napeat.     A  former  Pima  ranchcria  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.;  vis- 
ited by  Father  (iari!<^s  in  1770. 
Hmpeut— Arri(?ivitu.  Chr6nicft,  ii.  416. 1792. 

ifapUia (Choctaw:  TW'piV»a,  *spy,*  *sen- 
tiner).  A  tril>e  mentioneil  in  161)9  by 
Iber\'ille  as  unite<i  with  the  Chickasaw, 
living  in  villages  a<l joining  those  of  the 
latter,  and  speaking  the  same  or  a  cognate 
language.  As  th(?y  disappear  from  his- 
tory early  in  the  18th  centurv,  it  is  prob- 
abh^  that  they  were  ab8orf)ed  by  the 
Chicka><aw,  if  indo4»d  they  were  not  a 

local  division  of  the  lutttT.        (a.  s.  g. ) 
Hapi««i.— IlHTvillc  (16W)  In  Margry,  JKV.,  iv,  184, 
im.   Kapjota.— Ibid.,  IGl.    HapyMaa.— Ibid..lSO. 

Napiw.     See  Xanabijzho. 

Napobatin.  A  name  said  bv  Gibbs 
(Sch<K)lcraft,  Ind.  Tril)es,  in,  110,  1853) 
to  signify  *many  house-s,*  and  to  have 
been  useJi  by  the  Indians  of  Big  valley, 
on  the  H.  shore  of  the  main  l)ody  of  Clear 
lake,  for  themselves  collectively.  This  is 
doubtful.  '  (s.  A.  B. ) 

Napochiet.  A  tril)e  living  nejir  Coosa  r. , 
Ala.,  at  war  with  the  C(^•ils  (Creeks)  in 
15()().  Tlu^y  were  probably  a  Muskhogean 
[H.Hjple,  more  nearly  atti Hated  to  the  mod- 
ern Choctaw.  Cf.  Xapissa. 
Napachet.— Fairbanks.  Hist.  Fla.,  86, 1871.  Napo- 
chiet.—liarcia,  Ensjiyo,  3-V37,  1723. 

Napoya.  A  clan  of  the  Ajx)hola  plira- 
try  of  the  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja 
((V/.  1612)  quoted  bv  Oat'^chet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  xvii,  492,  1S7S. 

Nappeckamak  ('enclosed  or  occuj)ied 
water-pla<!e').  The  principal  village  of 
the  Manhattan,  on  the  site  of  Yonkers, 

\   Y 

Kappeckamaks.— Bolton  quottd  by  Rnttenber. 
TrHMs  Hu'lMm's  R..  77. 1.S72.  Nappikomaok.— Rut- 
ton  bt-r,  Ind.  (ieoi,'.  Nniin.'.",  1'3.  I 'JOG.  Nepahko- 
muk.— Ibi«l. 

Napticlii  ('inonntain  pusH*).  A  small 
rancheriii  of  the  Tarahumarc  near  Noro- 
gachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Luinholtz, 
inf'n,  1S94. 

Naqnisco^a.  An  uni<lentilie<|  town  vis- 
ited by  M(»s(!oso's  tnxjps  in  ir)42.  w.  of 
Mis.'jissippi  r. — Gentl.  of  Klvas  (liS57)  in 
French,  liist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  199, 1850. 


Varajeraohric  ('where  the  dead  are 
dancing') .  A  burial  cave  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare  in  the  Arroyo  de  las  Iglesias,  on  the 
road  from  Bato]>'ilas  to  Carichic,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  has  been  much 
despoiled  in  recent  vears  on  account  of 
mining  the  saltpeter  deposits  in  the  cave, 
in  conducting  which  about  a  hundred 
bodies  were  unwvered. — Lumholtz,  I'n- 
known  Mex.,  i,  222,  1902. 

Hararachic  (pndxibly  *  place  of  tears*, 
or  *weepmg  place' 1.  Formerly  a  large 
pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  but  now  an 
unimportant  settlement  alx>ut  15  m.  n. 
of  Norogachic,  lat.  27°  40^,  Ion.  107**. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  With  the  neigh- 
)x>ring  ranches  the  i>opulation  numbered 
about  180  families  in  1902. 

Karrarachio.— Lunilioltzin  Scribncr'a  Mag.,  XYI, 
811.  Sept.  1894  (misprint).  Kariraohie.— Lumholtt 
in  Intcrnat.  Cong.  Anthrop..  102,  iNiM. 

Varatioon.  A  division  of  tlie  Delawarefl 
of  8.  Nov/  Jersey.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously located  by  writers,  but  acoording 
to  Brinton  livecf  on  Raccoon  cr. 
Kattikongy.— I>e  I^iet  (IGXi)  in  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  2d  H.,  I,  315,  1H41.  Jraratekoaa.— Do  LMt 
(1633),  ibid.,  308.  Karaticona.— Brinton.  Lenape 
L«y..  42, 1885.  Karieon.— Doc.  of  lt?fi6  in  N.  Y. Doc. 
Col.  Hi»t.,  I.  590,  IHtStii  tlio  creuk).  KarmtiMBM.— 
I'roiKl.  Penn.,  ii,  295,  1798.  VaiTatiooBfle.-^tuy- 
veswnt  (lt)08)  in  N.  Y.  Dcx'.CoI.  Hint.. xii, 61, 1877. 
Karratikimek.— Ilumnun  map.  1670.  Jlar*rlfr-I> 
oonga.— Macaiil(>y,  N.  Y..  ii,  164, 1829. 

Narioet.  A  tril>e,  probably  Coaliuilte- 
can  or  Tamaulipan,  at  Reinoso,  Mexico^ 
near  the  Rio  (irran«lc.  below  Laredo,  Texufl, 
in  1757.  They  were  with  the  Nazas, 
Comecrudos,  and  Tejones.  The  Narioes 
and  the  Nazas  had  been  converted  at 
Villa  de  Pi  Ion,  in  Xucva  Leon  (Joseph 
Tienda  <ie  Cuervo,  Informe  del  Recono- 
cimiento  e  Ynsi)eccion  de  la  Coloniadeel 
Seno  MexicAuo,  1757,  MS.  in  the  Archive 
Cieneral,  Historia,  lvi;    Orozco  y  Berra, 

Geog.,  294,  18t)4).  (n.  k.  b.) 

Hariiet. — Tienda  de  Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Nariz  (probably  Spanish  *no8e').  A 
Papago  village,  prolwibly  in  Piuia  c<».,  s. 

Ariz.;  pop.  about  250  in  18«>3. 
Harit.— Bnivvne.  Apaclie  Conntr>',  291.  1869  (mia- 
qiiotiiiK    P(>^t(>n).    Kaziz. — Puston    in   Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  186,3,  aH.=>,  1K6-1. 

Narosigak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Kwemeluk  ])as8, 
at  Niokhikowik  slough,  Yukon  delta, 
Alaska. 

Narqsiga^amieut. — Putnam  (1K99)  eite<l  by  Baker, 
<ftH>g.  Din.  Alaska.  4;">1.  liHMi  (m*VM/-=*  jK^jple'). 
Narotigak.— Baker,  iliid. 

Narraganset  ( *  people  of  the  small  point,' 

from  j<'/*Vf /;(//;«,  di  mi  nu  live  of  ?j«/fff/,  *  small 

point  of  land,'  with  locative  ending -<•/). 

-An  Algoiiquian  trilK*,  formerly  one  of  the 

leading  tribes  of   New    England.     They 

oct'upied  KlHjdo  Inland  w.of  Narraganseft 

bay,  iiielnding  the  Niantic  territory,  fnmi 

Providence  r.  on  the  n.  i:.  to  Paw'catuck 

r.  on  thcs.  w.     On  the  n.  \v.  they  daimeil 

control  over  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 

Coweset  and  Nipnnic,  and  on  the  s.  w. 

they  claimed  by  conquest  from  the  Pequot 
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■  rtrip  estendii^;  to  the  Connecticat  line. 
Thev  aieo  own^  most  of  the  i8lan<lH  in 
the  My,  some  of  which  had  been  ('oa- 
querod  from  the  Wampanoag.  The 
^iialic,  living  in  the  irestcm  part  of  the 
country,  were  a  aubordin&te  tribe  who  be- 
rime mer^eed  with  the  NarraganBct  after 
King  Philip's  war.  The  Narraganset 
«wipe"i  the  great  peatilpnce  tliat  in  1617 
dnulaled  the  H)utherTi  New  Kngland 
rotft,  anth.beintc  joined  by  numbere  of 
thr  fogitlTeB  from  the  £.,  became  a 
■troDi;  tribe.  The  earlv  efitimates,  as 
onwi,  greatly  exaggerate,  but  it  isicert^n 


Ibitthev  nuinl>ere<i,  including  their  de- 

Eii'lt'iitf  H4!veral  thouxand  when  firet 
^>»n  to  the  wliitew.  In  1633  they  lost 
TOO  l>y  «inallpox,  bnt  in  16T4  they  etill 
nniulipicd  al>t>ut  5,000.  The  neit  year 
M*  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
Khiih  involved  all  the  neighboring  tribee 
uil  Teeulted  Id  the  destruction  of  the 
lo'lian  power  in  Kiatheni  Hew  England. 
Tlie  Narraganset  threw  their  whole 
ftnrngth  into  the  conte«<t  and  shared  the 
rnninixii  fate.  In  the  celebrated  swamp 
Mit  ne«r  Kingston,  R.  I.,  on  Dec.  19 
MiTh.  they  lort  nearly  1,000  in  kille-1  and 
prisunerv,  and  soon  thereafter  the  aurvi- 


Tors  were  forced  toabandon  their  country 

and  take  refuge  in  Hmali  banilB  among 
the  interior  tribes  in  the  N.  and  \v: 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  joined 
the  Mahican  and  Abnaki,  though 
Bome  mav  have  found  their  way  to  Can- 
ada. In  1682  a  party  of  about  100  fugi- 
tives at  Albtmy  asked  permissioD  to 
return  in  peace.  The  Niantio  had  taken. 
no  part  in  the  war  against  the  whites, 
and  in  this  way  preserved  their  triliaj^ 
organizationand  territory.  The  scattered 
Narraganset,  as  they  surrendered,  were 
settled  among  them,  aiid  the  whole  body 
heni?efarth  t<K>k  thenameof  Nariaeanset. 
They  were  assigned  a  tract  near  Cnaries- 
town,  R.  I.,  and  conHtantly  decreased  in 
numl>erB,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
whites.  Many  of  them  joined  the  Broth- 
erton  Indians  in  New  York  in  178S. 
Those  who  remained  numbered  about 
140  in  1S12,  and  80  in  1832,  but  these  are 
now  reduced  to  a  few  individuals  of 
mixed  Indian  and  negro  blood,  some  of 
whcfm  have  joined  the  Mohegan  near 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Narraganset  were  ruled  by  eight 
chiefs,  eai'li  of  whom  had  his  own  particu- 
lar territorv,  but  was  subject  to  the  head 
chief,  who  lived  at  their  principal  vill^e, 
called  Narraganset,  about  the  site  of 
Kingston.  Ot  the  religion  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  WilliomB 
wrote,  Feb.  28,  1638  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  4lh  s.,  VI,  225,  1863}  as  follows: 
"They  have  plenty  of  Gods  or  divine 
powers:  the  Sunn,  Moone,  Fire,  Water, 
Earth,  the  Deere,  the  Beare,  &c.  1 
brouftht  home  lately  from  the  Nanhig- 
gonsicks  the  names  of  3K  of  their  Gods, 
all  they  could  remember."  Denison  says: 
"They  made  no  images:  their  divinilies 
were  ghosts;  they  were  extreme  spiritiial- 
isls.  Kvery  elenicnt  and  material  and 
object  had  its  ruling  spirit,  called  a  god,  or 
Manitou.  Thewe  divjnities  seemed  ever 
passionate  and  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other;  hence  the  passionate  and  warlike 
character  of  the  worshippers.  They 
adored  not  inUrlligeuce  ami  virtue,  but 

Ewer  and  revenge.  Every  person  was 
lievedto  be^iuder  the  influence  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  evil — tliat  is,  weak  or 
strong — to  further  the  pefsim's  desires. 
Th»>e  spirits,  or  Manilous,  inhabited  dif- 
ferent material  forms,  or  dwelt  at  times  iu 
them.  The  symbolic;  signature  employed 
by  sachems  ajid  chiefs,  in  signing  deeds, 
represented,  in  many  cafCs,  the  fonua 
itinabiled  by  their  giiardian  or  insiiiring 
spirits;  these  were  bows,  arrows,  birds, 
fishes,  beasts,  reptilef,  and  the  like." 

The  following  were  the  Narraganset 
and  Nianticvillagei':  Charlc»4own,  Chau- 
iMtick,  MaushapiMTue,  Mittaul^cat,  Narra- 
ganset, Niantic,  Pawchauquet,  and  Sha- 
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In  addition  to  the  writinpH  cite!  below, 
corimilt,  for  hhft^trii*al  data,  Kider,  Lands 
of  Rh<Nle  Island,  1904.  (.1.  m.) 

AmirfanJuBioU.— .lefl.  Ufl.  irwV2,  26. 18-iS.  Anycan* 
•eto.— I'riiHH*  ( l»i32Mn  Maw.  Hist.  .Sk-.  0>11..  M  8.. 
VII.  'i9,  181M.  Karnfmneet.— Joni***,  Ojebway 
InrK,  yjy,  1^1  (mi>priiiti.  Vahicanioueteh. — 
JeM.  Kt'l.  V'Ai),  'Sr\  IXSK.  HAhifMiMt.— WilliuiiiM 
(1IV<2)  in  K.  I.  Col.  Ketr..  I.  it).  IkTi*).  Hahicfaa- 
neneks.— Patent  of  1613,  ibid.,  1  H.  Vahiggonset. — 
William}*  (l»rr.')>  in  Ma*.  Hist.  S<k.'.  Coll.. 4th  h..vi. 
3(U.  1M'«3.  V&hintmtick.— Williams  (l(i3S),  ibid.. 
247.  Nahiggonajoka.— Williams  (l(-.75),  ibid..  »>4. 
VahifouMt.— Ibid..  3(K».  Hahigonaiek.— WillinmM 
(1G3H».  ibid..  246.  Nanaganaet— IXm>.  of  1671 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Kei-..  11.  :{6K,  l>v>7.  Haaheyraa- 
MtU.— D(K-^f  l(Vt2.  ibid..  I.  l:{0,  ls.V..  Haalunm- 
Mta.— .\ct  <Tlr  1644.  ibid..  134.  NaahinaBeueL— 
Williani!*  (U»I3)  in  Mass.  Hi«.t.  Sot'. Coif,  1st  s..  ill. 
2(>5.  17M  ahe  true  trilml  nanuM.  Naahifcanaet — 
Williams  <  1646)  in  H.  I.  Col.  Rer.,  i.  3:^.  ]S.V>.  Nan- 
hicnuuick.— Williams  (]6;t7)  in  Ma;^.  Hist.  ."^x*. 
C4»1I..  3<1  s..  IX.  'J\¥i,  IMi'i.  VanlunoB.— Williams 
( 16:iS,.  i))id.,  4th«s..  VI.  222. 1>«'>3.  BTanhiffgonMt — 
Ibid.  Kanhiggontickt. — Ibid. .223.  Aanhiggon- 
tick«.— Williams  (UiSCi),  ibid..  3<1  s.,  1.  I»i0.  ls2:i. 
Vanhiggs.— Williams  (1600)  quoted  by  Canlkins, 
Hist.  Norv^ich,  47.  I.'<i'i6.  Nanhigonaet— Williams 
(ltt«)  miotfii  bv  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.2.  lUO.  1h4H. 
Nanhigoiuick.— Williams  1  ir>38 1  in  Masg.  Hist.  See. 
(V.Il..  4th  H.,  VI.  22:^  ls«W.  Hanhygansett.— I>oc.of 
Hwvl  in  K.  I.  C<il.  Uee.,  1. 131.  l>s.v;.  Nanhyganait.— 
(Jorton  and  llrilden  (l(i*;7),  ibid.,  ii,  231.  1«.')7. 
Hanihigronticks.— Williams  (1tKt7i  in  .Mass.  Hist. 
Soc. Coll..  4lbh.,  VI.  ls9.  \si\:\.  Hannogant.— Mason 
(HU3i,  ibi<l..  VII.  411,  \>^'h'i  (abbreviation).  Han- 
nogantettt.  —Ibid.  Nanohigganeukt.  — Mourt 
(16-22).  ibid..  1st  .>*.,  VIII.  241.  1X02.  Nanohiggan- 
•et— Ibid..  239.  HanohiggunteU.— Dm*,  of  1('^3 
quoted  bv  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  .V>.  1S4H.  Hanti- 
gantick.— Williams  (m.  ir>lO).  ibid..  23.  Kanty- 
ganiick.— Callendcr  in  R.  I.  Hist.  S(H'.  Coll..  iv.  73, 
1M3M.  Nantyggansiks.— Calleiiderquoted  bv  Drake. 
Bk.  Imls..  bk.  2.  23.  1»IS.  Haraganoetts.— Doc.  of 
1612  in  Ma.*^.  Hist.  8oe.  Coll..  3«1  s..  in,  161.  I.s33. 
Haragaiuet.— Winthrop  (ltHV4).  ibid.,  4th  »..  iii, 
326.  ISW.  Naraganiioks.— reter  {m.  l(»7i.  ibid.. 
VI.  95, 1N>3.  Haraghenae*.— .les.  Re  1. 16<iO.  27.  1«.'>S. 
Karansett— I'liderhill  (Kh^H)  in  Muss  Hi>t.  S<Mr. 
r<)ll..3<l  s., VI.  1 .  1837.  HaregaMeU.— Patrick  ( 1(«7) . 
ibid.,  4th  ».,  VII.  82:J.;x(;5.  NarhiganMU.— D(k>.  of 
1675  in  N.Y.  Do<-.  Col.  Hi.-t.,  x i v,  699, 1>^H3.  Narhig- 
gantetta.— BriKiford  ( ItUO)  in  M«ss.  Hist.  S«k'.  ColL, 
4ths..vi,159,lH63.  Harhiggon.— D<»c.ofl<i75inN.Y. 
I>o<•.Col.Hist..XIV.699.1>^K3.  NaricanMt.— l»yneh(m 

il6l3)  in  Mass.  Hist.  S<»e.  (^>ll.,  4th  s..  vi,373.is«3. 
rariganseU.— Cn^hnian  (l(;22).ibid..iii,  122.  lt*f>Ot 
Karigantette.— Treaty  (1641).  ibid.,  130.  Narigant- 
aeU.— Bradfonl  {ea.  H^'joi.  ibid.. 235.  N-*rig«ntet.— 
WllliamMir).'>4tqu«»le«lbvl)nike,  Bk.Ind8..bk.2,W. 
1H4H.  NarigganseU.— Williams  (KMS)  in  Mas.K.  Hist. 
S<M-.Coll.,:uis..  IX.271. 1H46.  HarighanMU.— Bnid- 
fonl  irn.  bi-'iO).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  in,  1(»2, 1X56.  Harihgan- 
teU.— Ibid.,  113.  NaroganMtU.— Writer  of  lti76 
ilUote<ibv  I>rake.lTid.Chron..ll5.1.'<;i(;.  Narohigan- 
teU.  -PabMit  of  H'M  in  N.Y.  Do«-.  Col.  Hi^t.,  xiv. 
:{«),  I'O^j.  Narragancett.- 1 )(»('.  of  ir.*;^  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rc'c.  1  i.2:U,  l.s.')7.  Harraganwett.— < Jreene  ( l(i70)  in 
R.  I.(U)1.  R»M'..  11.31 1.  lNr>7.  Ifarraganses.— Downiiifi^ 
(liUtti)  in  .Ma.w.  Hi-t.S«K'.C(.Il.,  4th  .»»..  vi.  3^.  isftii. 
Narragan»ett.— Ilnyufs  (1643).  ibid..  :M  s..  i.  2;<0, 
IH'2.'>.  Narraghante'u.— Harris.  Voy.  an«l  Trav..  I. 
NSI.170.'>.  Narrangansett.— WriKT  of  l(i44  in  R.  I. 
Col.- R»'c.,  I.  \'.if<.  l>v'n'».  NarreganteU.— Patrick 
ntl37)  In  Masv  HiM..-Joe.C<»J1..4tli  s..  vn,32:i.  1H65. 
Narrhaganiitt.— D<K'.of  H)79inR.  I.Col.Rec..in.(h{. 
1K.>.  Narricanwi.— D(K-.  of  lll'>5  in  N.Y.  DfK-.  Co], 
ilist..  XIII,  5^.  iKsi.  NarrigantetB.  — Rnidford 
JKMO)  in  Mji*«.  Hist.  S<h'.  Coll..  1th  s..  vi,  KiO,  lh<3. 
xfarrigontet.— Williams  (!♦*>:>),  ibid.,  217,  Harro- 
ganteU.  —  I{o\v<>s  (l(iN)  ibid..  513.  Narrohigan- 
»eU.— Mourt  (ir.22).  ibid.,  l^t  s..  vili.  2:ix.  i.s»-2. 
Harrohiggantets.  — Di'e  in  Smithi  ir>_**.'t,  Va..  11,227, 
repr.  1M9.  Narrohiggeniet.— IKh-.  of  1(145111  Drake. 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.2. 1)3,  IKl.s.  NarrohiKin.  -niid..91. 
NarrohijfgOMcU.— Mourt  (HVJ2)  in  Mavs.  Hi.».t..*^oe. 
Coll.,  2d  s..  IX,  27.  1S22.  Narrowbiggontet— Ibid., 
O^vmi.^print).    Narrowgancett.— Allyu  (1670)  in  R. 


I.Col.Rcc..Ti,3l7,l)«>7.  VtBrrowgtMUBuam.^J)QC 
of  1726.  ibid..  IV.  871.  T859.  Varrowfaanandka.— 
Warwick  (1643).  ibid., 303.  narrvw Oaaafli.— >I(^ii- 
Hoii  ( 1651 )  in  Ma».  Hist.  S<h>.  C/)!!.,  '2d  a.  JV,42, 18ia 
Varrowgaoaaita.— Ibid.,  ii.  66,  1814.  HarrownB- 
let.— Ibid..  IV,  2>s.  1H16.  Vairow-Hifaiiflattai— m* 
ent  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompfion.  Lung:  Id..  90^ 
1>C<9.  KaiTOW  Higgaaaeata.— Patent  of  1664  in  Vt. 
HLst.  Soe.  Coll..  ii.  -'lOl.  1S71.  VaryfaiiMtta.>-Win- 
thmp  (16'iO)  in  Maw.  Hint.  S<k'.  Coll., 3d  8.,  IX,  289. 
IM6.  Kayhiggonaiks. — Williamii  ( 1670) ,  ibid .,  Ist  8., 
1,278. 1MU6.  Vaagaaaat.— Eliot  (1651).  ibid.,  3d 
8.,  IV,  125,  1M34.    Veehcgaaaitt.— Gookin  (m.  1677) 

auote<l by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.2.23J0l8.  Hffrag«ii- 
itt— St  mtnn  (1676)in  X.Y.Doc.CorHi8t..xiv^l5^ 
1H83.  Horragaaaett— Cfiddininon  (1674)  in  Mas. 
Hist.  S4H-.  Coll.,  4th  s..  VII,  295.  1865.  HouMghaa- 
Mt.— James  quoted  by  Tanner,  NaiT.,329, 1830. 

Narragantett  pacer.  A  breed  of  horses 
for  which  Rhode  Inland  was  once  famous; 
8o  called  fn.)ni  the  place-name  Narragan- 
sett,  alf>o  the  ap|)ellation  of  the  Algon- 
qiiian  lril>e  formerly  resident  in  the  Rhode 
Island  c<»untry.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Narsak.  .\n  Kskiino  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Ameralik  fjonl,  lat.  (>4°,  w. 
(ireenland. — Nansen,  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland,  ii,  252,  1890. 

Narsanak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland. — Ilartwig,  Polar  World,  4(i2, 
map,  1869. 

Narsnk.  An  li^kimo  village  on  the 
s.  E.  coaf't  «)f  Greenland,  lat.  60®  30^; 
pop.  20  in  1829. — Graah,  Exped.  East 
Coast  (Greenland,  114,  18:^7. 

Na.  8a.  For  all  names  l)eginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  XueHra  Seflora. 

Nasagai-haidagai     {Na     saga's     xa^i- 

dAga-ij  *j>eople  of  the  nHtefi  house'). 
A  8ulKlivL«i<>n  <»f  the  (iitins  of  the  Haida 
of  Skidegate,  belonging  to  the  Eagle  clan. 
They  were  unable  to  restore  their  houHe 
for  such  a  long  time  that  it  began  to  fall 
to  pie<res,  hence  the  name.  They  once 
occupied  a  separate  town.        (.i.  r.  s.) 

Ka  /a'gat  qa'edra.— B<»a8  in  12th  Hep.  N.  W. 
TrilH's  (\in..  24,  '25,  18W.     Ka  8a^'a-za'-idA|a-L— 

Swanton.  Cont.  Haida.  '273,  1905.  V%  ■'ft'yai 
qa'etqa.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  26. 
1S9M.    Niaigas  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc 

Can.,  125.  1J<«J5. 

Nasanmp.     See  Samp. 

Natcapee  (a  term  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Montagnais).  The  most  north- 
easterly of  the  Algomiuian  tribes,  occu- 
jjying  the  elevated  interior  of  Quebec  and 
Labrador  pen  in.  n.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lslw- 
renco  and  extending  from  the  vicmity  of 
L.  Mista.^isini  to  Ungava  bay  on  the  n. 
They  call  themselves  Nanenot,  *  true, 
real  men.'  Many  of  them  have  Inter- 
marriiHl  with  their  congeners  the  Mon- 
tagnais, ami  when  they  visit  the  coast 
the  two  tril)es  frequent  the  same  stations. 
When  ill  the  neigh lx>rhoo<.l  of  Un^va 
bay  they  are  known  a**  I'ngava  Indians. 
They  are  shorter  and  of  lighter  build  than 
the  Montajrnais,  and  have  delicately 
formed  and  clear-cut  features,  small  handa 
and    feet,  and   large,    rather   soft,  eyes. 

.Vccording  to  their  tradijbicms  the  Nas- 
cajK-'C  were    drivt'ii  into    their  present 
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f  In  early  timpH  hv  the  JroquoiB. 
osert  that  originally  they  lived  in 
ntothe  w.,  n.  of  a  ^reat  river  (mi p- 

0  be  the  St  LawreiKv)  and  towanl 
lay  an  enoniiouf*  Ixxly  of  water 

red  to  }ie  Htld^>on  l>ay).  When 
cached  the  Un^n^va  region  their 
eighlNtrs  were  tlakimo,  who  oc^u- 
le  LXifigt  Htrip  aiid  with  whom  they 
einv(jlve<l  in  war,  which  c«.m tinned 
iter  the  arrival  of  the  whites.  The 
oplettare  now  on  tennsof  intimacy. 
aecaiiee  do  not  have  the  endurance 
ir  EBKinio  neigliliors  a^inflt  fatigue 
langer,  although  equallv  al>le  to 
and  the  rigorn  of  their  harsh  cli- 
The  childn»n  are  ohe<lient;  disre- 
owanl  their  eldiTs is  unknfm'n,  and 
ir  dealings  one  with  another  then* 
luarreling.  The  NaHcapee  are  gen- 
healthy;  their  prevaihng  diK^ases 
the  hings  and  iKiwels — the  fonner 
ing  from  ex{xiHure  to  the  extremes 
i  an<l  cidd  and  their  insanitary 
r;  th»»  latter  <im^  to  their  gluttony 
long  faf^ting  frrjni  scarcity  of  fooa. 
who  g«»  to  the  c(»aHt  to'rt»side,  as 
have  in  recent  years,  appear  to  be 
Bobjeot  tf>  dineanesthan  those  in  the 
3r.  Mciiical  tn.*atment  consists  of 
mi£*tic  incantations  ami  the  use  of 
sreand  liniments,  lK)th  native  and 
pfiKMiretl  fr<»ni  traders.  Mar- 
is effe^'teil  without  ceremony  and 
nditione^l  on  the  consent  of  the 
la  of  the  young  woman  and  the 
f  of  the  pn>»i»ective  husband  to 
trt  a  wife;  after  marriage  the  lKm<l 
le  i^.»vere<l  hy  either  i>arty  on  slight 
cation.  Polygamy  is  common,  the 
er  of  wives  a  man  may  have  being 
d  onrly  by  his  means  of  supi)ort- 
tiem.  The  sexual  relations  ot  the 
pee  are  very  l<K>fH»;  but  their  im- 
ity  is  i*ont]ne<l  to  their  own  people, 
li virion  r»f  lalK)r  is  similar  to  that 
g  iriO(«t  tribes:  the  women  j>erform 
Hneiptic  w<irk,  in<*luding  the  trans- 
tion  of  game,  fetching  the  fuel, 
ng  the  tipis,  hauling  the  sleds  when 
ling,  etc. ;  the  men  are  the  providers, 
reach  puU-rty  at  14  or  15  years,  and 
ken  as  wive**  at  even  an  earlier  age. 
en  usually  do  not  >>ear  more  than  4 
ren;  twins  are  rare. 
3  Nascar>ee  Pii8|»en<l  the  Ixxlies  of 
dea«l  from  bnmches  of  trees  if  the. 
kI  b<»  much  frf»zen,  and  endeavor  to 

1  when  the  weather  is  warm  to  bury 

Interment,  however,  has  lK.H»n 
iaed  only  since  the  advent  of  mis- 
riea  A  man  of  distimtion  is  often 
il  at  ontv,  after  a  fire  has  been  built 
ipi  to  thaw  the  earth.  They  have 
VTor  for  the  dead,  having  IxH'n 
n,  it  is  said,  to  rob  Eskimo  <*or])ses 
nr  clothing  and  accompanying  im- 
nti. 


Like  other  Indians  the  Nascapee  l)e- 
lieve  that  everv  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, is  ]>osst%sed  of  a  form  of  spirit 
which,  in  order  that  it  may  periorm  its 
services  for  the  welfare*  of  tne  people, 
tnust  l)ei>ro])itiate<l  with  a<iH^ptable  offer- 
ings. Tne  medicine-men  are  8up]>osed  to 
be  in  dinvt  contact  with  all  forms  of 
spirits,  and  are  c<:)nsulted  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  overcome  their  baneful  influence 
by  means  of  the  shaman's  art. 

The  sulmistiMice  of  the  Nascapee  is 
gaine<l  by  the  chase,  which  is  engaged  in 
chiefly  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
men,  women,  and  children  repair  to  the 
trading  ix>Hts,  chiefly  Ft  Chimo,  where 
they  traoe  furs,  ptarmigan  f(«thers,  etc., 
for  the  artick*8  and  proilucts  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  reindeer  forms  the  chief  source 
of  their  food  and  clothing,  although  flsh, 
ptarmif^,  ducks,  geese,  han*s,  rabbits, 
jM>rcupmes,  beaver,  and,  in  stress  of  hun- 
ger, an  occasional  lynx,  are  also  eaten;  the 
eggs  of  wild  fow  I  are  consume<l  i  n  cnonnous 
quantities  and  in  all  stages  of  incul>ation. 
Keindeer  are  si»eared  from  canoes  while 
crossing  a  stream,  or  snan^l  or  shot  from 
ambush  while  fussing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  or,  in  winter,  an>  driven  into  a 
snowliank  and  speared.  In  tlu*se  slaugh- 
terings an  incredible  numlKT  of  carcassi^s 
and  skins  are  left  to  decay.  AV(  >1  verenes, 
wolves,  and  foxw  are  never  eaten.  The 
flesh  of  game  animals  is  dried,  jH)unded, 
made  into  ])emmican,  and  storeil  in  ba.s- 
kets  and  l>ags  ior  future  use. 

The  ap|iarel  of  the  Nascapee  is  (luite 
distinct  for  the  two  8c»xes;  the  clotning 
vari(«  also  with  the  season,  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  climate  a  re  very  gn»at.  That  of 
the  men  consists  of  tanne<l  reindeer  coat, 
br€jeches,  leggings,  moccasins,  gloves  or 
mittens,  and  cap  or  headdress.  Seams 
are  sc»we<l  with  sinew,  and  all  the  gar- 
ments extvpt  the  leggings,  which  an* 
mostly  hidden  ])y  the  long  coat,  are  orna- 
mented with  exti-avagant  paint4Ml  designs. 
M(K*<*asins  are  rarely  ornament4*<l,  except 
with  beads  or  with  strij)sof  colored  cloth. 
Beadeii  head-bands  are  used  for  In^aring 
burdens,  esiKM*ially  f(>r  carrying  canoes 
when  making  j)ortagee.  In  wint^T  the 
men  wear  the  coat  with  the  fur  side  in- 
ward and  with  a  h(KMl  attachnl.  In  sum- 
mer the  women  wear  calico  dresst»s,  thin 
shawls  obtiiiniHl  through  trade,  an<l  moc- 
(rasins;  in  winter  their  apimrel  consists 
of  a  reindeer  skin  r()l)e,  a  sle<*veless  gown 
reaching  a  little  IhjIow  the  km*t»s,  often 
highly  ornamenteil  with  [>ainted  designs, 
beatlwork,  an<l  fringe;  and  blanket 
shawl,  shouMer  i^ajx',  hoggings,  mocca- 
sins, and  cap. 

The  dwellings,  for  lK)th  winter  and 
summer,  are  tents  or  tipis  of  reindeer 
skins  sewcil  together,  and  measuring  10 
to  18  ft  at  the  bast^  and  10  to  14  ft  high. 
The  floor  is  car|>eted  with  young  spruce 
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branches,  except  around  the  i^ntral  ^rv- 
place;  the  smoke  ivcapej^  through  an 
0]M*nni^  in  the  top  of  the  tipi  where  the 
RUpp<jrtin^  polo«  are  hroujilit  tojrether. 
The  place  «»f  honor  is  the  side  oi)pO}?ite 
the  fire.  Poles*  extend  across  the  tipi  for 
the  fc!UJ?i>enFion  of  i»oti?  and  kettU^j?,  and 
hnntin^  apparatns^,  clothing,  etc.  are 
hun>r  in  convenient  plact^.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  interior  is  ir!lij:htly  raiseil 
above  the  cent<*r  of  the  floor,  afford  in  j:  a 
t»lope  for  tiie  ocnipant'*  wlu-n  slt^t'ping 
with  tiieir  feet  towanl  tia*  Are.  Sweat 
hxiges?  of  Hniall  iioles  covered  with  ti-nt 
skinri  are  in  common  use,  and  are  heateil, 
an  usual,  ))y  means*  of  hot  stoncH  on  which 
watfr  is  iK)ure<l.  The  (iomestic  utensils 
of  the  Na«'apee  consist  of  thin  vessi'ls  of 
s[»ru<'eor  birch,  of  various?  sizes,  for  Imld- 
ing  liquids*  antl  fur  use  as  drinking  cups; 
lx»rrv  dishen  or  baskets  of  ))irchl)ark, 
sewed  like  the  wooiien  ves^scls  with  split 
r(K»ts;  liasket.s  of  birchbark  with  burk- 
skin  top  an<i  draw-s^tring;  Ixiirs  niadt*  of 
the  skins  of  rcind«.'er  legn  SK^wtMl  t'»geth«*r; 
andspoonsnrhidh*s<»f  wo<mI  nicely i-arve<l. 
They  are  innn.linately  fond  of  smoking, 
chewing,  and  snutting  tobacco — the  lat- 
ter, however,  is  practised  only  among 
the  aged,  es|»e<ially  the  women.  When 
cami^ed  at  the  trading  ]H>stt*  the  Indians 
l>>il  t«»gether  toba«"co  an<l  molasses,  to 
which  water  is  adcle«l;  this  compound  ia 
drunk  until  stupefaction  ensues.  l*iiK»s 
are  made  usually  of  sand.stone  or  slate, 
with  st«*m  of  spruce,  often  ornamenteil 
with  l>eadwork,  and  are  valued  acconling 
tt)  the  color  of  the  stone.  TransiM.>rtatiim 
an«l  traveling  are  «"onilucti**l  l»y  menus  of 
cannfs  made  <»f  slats  or  rihs  ct>v«'red  with 
bin-h})ark,  sleds  t)rtMlH);rj:ans(f'i-/;*/x.^'/;/»), 

and  snowshj^e-of  four  styles  framed  with 
wo<m1  an«l  nettiMl.  Hows  and  arrow >  are 
now  almost  discardeil  foriruns:  but  blunt- 
|M>int«'4l  arn»w>  are  still  U'^t»<l  for  kilhni; 
small  name,  and  bv  bovs.  The  rein«U'<*r 
sjH*ar-.  alreaily  r»'lerre<l  t«i,  consist  of  a 
shaft  «i  ft  loiiir  with  a  stet^l  lu-ad  ma«le 
from  a  fiat  til«'.  Uein«leer  snares  an* 
made  of  ivindeer  parchment  cut  into  thin 
narrow  thoni:s  and  plailrd.  or  of  tanned 
skin.  lii-aver  are  stnuetimes  trapped  in 
a  sort  of  net.  Knivi-s,  awN.  ice  scoops 
and  i»iik*j.  hair  coinhs  and  c«»nir>  cases, 
porcupine  tail-s  for  cleaninLr  the  r«iriilw, 
and  lishin'j:  tai-kle  are  anion*;  ilu*  m-ccs- 
sarv  implement*Ji>leverv  Nast.'aix'c  hons«*- 
h.^Id. 

The  chief  amu-enn'nt«5  of  the  men  are 
game«j  ot  dranirhts  i>r  ilu*«'kers.  <»f  w  Inch 
thi-y  an*  exceclin^jly  f'»nil.  antl  cnp-and- 
bali.  bVast"-.  a«TnTnipanie<l  l»y  dance  and 
ceremony,  may  I m- given  by  a  man  who 
lias  been  unu>ually  sncco^fui  in  hnnt- 
im;.  Drums  an«l  «lnim-like  rattles  are 
used  for  musical  accdmpaninM'nt"  ill  their 
cerenionie?-;  other  rattles,  as  well  as  bows 


and  arrows,  which  are  phot  at  efBgy  tar- 
gets, are  use<l  by  the  Inn's,  while  elabo- 
rately c<».'*tume<l  dolls  are  made  for  the 
irirls."  Like  other  tril)es  the  Nascaiiee 
have  an  abundance  of  folktales,  the  chief 
subject  of  which  are  the  animals  (X»nmion 
to  their  environment.  In  these  tales  the 
Wolverene  seems  to  j)lav  a  pronuneiit 
I>art.  ( »See Turner  in  lltfi  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
2(57  et  se<|.,  1SW4.) 

On  account  of  their  wan<lering  habits, 
th^  nature  of  their  «-ountrv,  ami  their 
mixture  with  the  Montagnais,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  exai't  statement  of 
their  nund»ers.  In  1H.>S  they  were  eati- 
matM  at  alM»ut  l*,5<k).  In  1S*S4  the  Nas- 
kape*'  of  tlie  lower  St  I-jiwreiice  were 
ofheially  reiMirt***!  to  nund»er  2,S<)0,  and 
the  In* bans  of  I^ibrador  and  k.  Ruperts 
ban«l  were  n*turne<i  as  5,016.  In  1906 
there  were  lMx.'{  Montagnais  and  Nasca- 
piv  ollicially  noted  as  such,  and  2,741 
unname<l  Indians  in  the  interior,  1,253 
of  whom  were  in  the  unorganized  territo- 
rii^  of  Chicoutimi  and  2:>agueDAy.    l^ 

Moil ti itJiUJ »X  Sitchtijnoi) . 
Cunstkapi.— Ijiun.*  il7:>])  ((uotcil  by  Hind,  Lub. 
IVnin.,  I.  S4.  \>*'<^  iiiiiNpriiit  ft»r  Ouneiil»pl).  £• 
ko-pikt.— Walrh.  Map  Am..  1S05.  VMotfL— 
.<tOHrns.  Labmiliir.  'l\\l.  isM.  Kaaoopie.  ^McLieui, 
Hu«i.si  >ii  lilt y .  I  i .  .'vi.  iMi*.  KsMupi.  —Steams.  LAb- 
nulor.  '2^\'l.  1vh4.  Haskapit.— lI<K>quHit  (1783) 
iinoteil  liv  Hiiid.op.  cit..  11.  Kaskapit.— KIngsley, 
stand.  Ntit.   IIi>t..   pt.  (1.  149.  I'^K-).    Vaaknit. 


Turner  in  11th   Rpp.  B.  A.  K..  1JS3.  18M. 

Si».— King'^loy.  Stan«l.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 140,  IfflS. 
Faskupit.— H>H'>piart  1 17;^^  qiiotiHi  by  Hind,  Lab. 
IVnin..  11.  '.1^  W>:>.  Naspapees.— Steamp,  Labra- 
«l"r.  Jt...*.  i.sy4.  Naaquapeea.— Ibid,  (correct fonn). 
Nasquapickt.— (\iriurii:lit  (1771)  quoted  by  Hind. 
I^tb.  IN-nin  .  ii.  li>l.  is«>:>.  Ke  na  not.— Turner  in 
11th  Ktii.  n.  A.  K..  l»i.i.  l^iH  rtnif  men':  own 
n:nii«-  >.  Nnkaupe.  ■  -Ki!iK.*:Ii.'y.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist, 
[■i.r..  1  !*«.  1  ^s'l.  Ounachkapiouek.— olt^M.  Rcl.  for  16^ 
:is.  iv'is.  Ounadcapis.— Stcnnis,  Liibmdor,  262, 
l^^t.  Ounaaoapii.  — Hind.  Uib.  Penin..  I.  275, 196^ 
Ounescapi.— K<-Ilin.  map.  17.o.  Soofllea. — GalUtin 
in  'riiUi>.  .\Mi.  Klhui'l.  Sih'..  ii.  ciii.  IMH.  BmoC- 
fee  -Hrintnir.  I.<  nMpi-  Lf^..  II.  ]k.>».  Shodda- 
munk.-- <i;ij*.li«t  in  ['ran''.  Am.  rbnt)>. So<*..409. 
l>^s.s  ■i:ihmI  iLili;iii>':  ittitthnk  name).  Skofie.- 
W  rii»  r  •■•I.  17'.*'.>  in  Ma>^.  \\\>\.  Soe.  Coll..  |jit  n..  VI. 
it',.  l^^iH'.  UneBcapii  —I. a  TiUir,  nj;jp.  1779.  Ungava 
In'lian*.— M«l..-,in.  HM«l-»n  B;iy.  ii,  tA,  IS49. 

NashamoiesB.  An  Al;^onquian  vina«;e  in 
tlie  <.  K.  part  fi|  >hirtlia:!i  Vineyanl,  Ma«<., 
iu  I»i.»i».— CtroM  ill  Mu.-s.  Hist.  S<k'.  (oil., 
Nt  >..  I.  L'oi.  l**«wi. 

Nashanekammack.  A  former  A1<;on- 
<iniaii  \  IliaLif  at  I'hiiinark.  Mart)ia.s 
Viiicvanl.  Mii^«;.  In  Hi^'S  the  inhahitantH 
iiiiiiilM'n'  1  L'.M . 

Na&hanekammui  k.  --K<-p.t»f  l'i*>  in  Mh''>.  HisL.'^iM'. 
I  <>!!..  Nt  ^■.  \.  1::i.  l"^'.'.  Nashouohkamack.  — Ibid.. 
L-'"l.  n.i!.-.  l^i-j.  Nashouohkamuk.  — Mayhe\N ,  hid. 
«»»i:\>rT-.    1.'.    17J7.     Nashuakemmiuk. —Cotton  in 

Nasheakusk  I'l.niid  Tliiinder*:  also 
spelli'il  Na-liasliiik.  Na^-Iier-huk,  Na.'^uei*- 
kuk.  Na*hc.i-kn*k.  Na«'ht.'e>«'uck,  etc.). 
The  s<'n  III  r.laik  ilawk  and  hi.*"  wife 
.V>sha\ve'{ua  "'SiicjinL'  I'ird'i.  Il<' ^va8 
the  el.Ic>!  ot  i'.';uk  Ihiw  k's  three  chil- 
ih'i'ii.  the  nrhri>  heiiiLT  Nasinnsee  or 
<  ianiesfU,  a  .•^'  -n,  and  Naiuetiua,  a  dau>;h- 
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tor,  who  wi-rc  liviii);  at  the  clote  of  the 
Blai-k  Hawk  war  in  18.1L'.  Na^thi'akuxk 
did  not  bear  a  oinHriiruotu  part  in  the 
lailian  history  of  the  N.  \\,,  being  of 
noir  chiefly  from  liic  at«oi^tation  with  hia 
bilious  father.  He  vran  lM>m  probably 
•Iwnt  the  iloM  of  the  ISlh  century.  He 
remained  with  anil  followeil  the  fortunes 
(if  hiij  father  not  only  during  the  war  of 
IH32,  Init  alM>  during  his  captivity,  and 
■eenie  aim  to  hnvo  livcil  with  hin  fatlier'H 
hniilf  until  the  kitter'H  diutli.  Oct.  3, 
183H,  enibt<e<|iicnt1y  reinainiiiK  with  bin 
ttnther  t'lr  arime  veare,  [irobably  until 
b«r  death,  Au^.  !'»,  ISM.  Kofhcakusk 
»nd  hia  brol  h«r  made  i^implaint  to  Gov. 
Lbiwof  lova  when  their  lather'g  ^rave 
WW  dm><-cate<l,  whii'h  WPHulted  in  the  re- 
oiverj-  of  the   lionea.     The  time  of   his 


d»ih  i:^  nut  (iivvn.  A  portrait,  [tainted 
bySamui-l  M.  Bnntk**  while Xaaheaku^k 
•nil  hij-  father  wt-re  prisotiers  of  war  at 
Fnrtivffl  Moimte,  Va.,  is  in  pw««ion  of 
thr  Hii'Uiriijal  KiH-i«?ty  of  ttwconain  (»™ 
iUiirtmUoii).  C<'-T,) 

iMhobkh.  A  former  village  of  Chrisi- 
lianlrvliiin^in  tliR  Nipmuc connlrv,  near 
H«K<V  pond,  ill  Littleton,  Maas. '  Of  it 
Mn  Eliot  wrote  in  1670:  "Thia  plat-© 
lying  in  the  ntful-way  which  the  Mau- 
flWjip' [Mohawk]  haunted,  was  much  mo- 
bitea  Iiv  theui,  and  waa  one  y^-ar  wliolly 
ieserttd,  but  this  year  the  people  have 
Ukrn  cmratie.  and  dwell  upiin  it  again." 
In  lti75  the  inhabitanbf,  numliering  alxiut 
SO.  were  removoi  to  Conconl,  Masa.,  on 
aiYount  of  King  Philip'a  war. 

~    ~       '         <ii>t^nlie74ilnUw.Riii.'8oc.Coll.. 
—   ■   ■  ■  — Wrttet  of  im 


quoted  1^  DnikB,  Ind.  Chroil.,  12S,  1S36  (mis- 
print).   Buhopa.— Elliit  qiiiiled  by  Tookcr,  AI- 

Vaihola  ('wolf').     A  Chickasaw-  clan 
of  the  Inhpanoo  pbratry. 
H**Mh».— <;al!H.>lieI,(TMli  falRr,  Le(c,,  l,  96,  ISM, 
BS-iho-li.— Morjfan,  Ano.  Sm-.,  163.  1877. 

llft»liaa  ( '  the  land  lietween' ).  A  trilw 
formerly  living  on  upper  Nai>hua  r.,  in 
Worcester  co.,  Ma».,  said  bv  gome  to 
have  l)een  connected  with  tlie  Mamt- 
I'huset,  but  cla:«*J  by  I'otter  with  the 
Pennacook.  They  had  a  village  calleil 
Nashua  neur  the  present  Leoininater,  but 
theirprincipal  village  §e«niH  to  have  been 
Wesliacuin,  a  few  miles  farther  s.  The 
Nashua  tract  extended  for  several  miles 
in  every  direction  around  Lancaster.  On 
the  outhreak  of  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1(>T3,  they  joined  the  hiwtile  In<liani<,  and, 
nnmljering  several  huiidnrf,  attempted  to 
e!«'ape  at  his  death  in  two  bodies  to  the 
E.  and  w.  Both  partic8  were  pnrt^iieil  and 
a  laive  nundier  were  kilted  and  captured, 
the  prisoners  being  afterward  sokl  into 
ataverv.  A  few  w'lui  eecapeil  eastward 
joiae<f  the  I*ennacoi>k,  while  alxiut  2i)0  of 
the  othere  croiveil  the  1  ludson  Ut  ttie  Mtv 
hii-an  cir  the  Munhce,  anil  cimunxI  to  exist 
ae  a  separate  tribe.  A  fewi»till  remained 
near  theirold  homes  In  1701.  (j.  m.) 
I-Miy  fcirm  cfleil  by  KlnnJn—    '-■• 

■  nni         H 1 _l5llY.t  /IMIl 


KuluiD*. 

Ksmi«,l.._ 

Hl«t.  Sac.  Cull. 


Eliot  <IMS).  ItiM.,  Sl. 
citi^  by  Klnnlpiilt.np.  i 

1G57)  In  N.  II.  Him.  Hot 

■•.— WrIlernlltUOInUuii.  Hi-I.SiK'.(X>ll,.2il  k., 

i.ISl.UM.    HMtaMi.— Ilmki:. r    ■    '     

■— ■■ -IHnckley  (157(1)  in 

.,  V,  1.  Itei.    Huhi 


tnN.Y.IiiH-.<\>l.Hfal.,iii..^6a.l"S3.  XaaluinT.— 

Wrthitol  inn  qiHil.ll  l»'  IlrHbv.  Ind.  <?hn>n.Tl30, 
IKM.    Muuhn^.— l1iln«(ni.ITK!}lnMam.IIii4. 

SlK'.C«1]..Mll.,[,ilMfU)H. 

Vtihwaij*  ('nlanting   wolf).     One  of 
the  foniiiT  Clioiliiw  "Sixlowns,"  prob- 
ablv  in  Ja-i^er  cik,  Miss. 
HmKoOB«w«»«. —»"!.■!.  1  Flu,  taiip.  ra,  im.    Mulw 
weym.—'lBtwIu'I.  rnvit  MIkt.  U'g.,  I.  IW,  1HM. 

Ilubi»i<n rikllnrt  in  I'uli.  Ais.  Hial.  Hoe.,  i, 

383,  IWl. 

Huiampaa.  .\  l>anil  of  XclewakHiitoii 
Sioux,  iiame<l  from  a  i-hief,  formerly  liv- 
ing K.  of  Missiwippi  r..  'J-i  m.  from  the 
agenc-y,  near  St  I'aul,  Minn. ;  |i0p.  l;f". — 
Schoolerafl,  Ind.  Trilies,  111,612.  1K53. 

Katkotin.  A  Takuiti  sent  dwelling  in 
Cheulsithala  and  Nesielsliu  viltagCH  on 
Fraser  r..  near  the  niniith  of  Blar-kwater 
r.,  Urit.  Col.  Pop.  liS  in  IflOii,  having  lie- 
conie  redumKl  from  9(1  in  IHiKl  through 
alcoholic  excesses. 

Xwuouil.iiimBab.— BhIU,  AIIo!'  EtbD<«.,  »!1.  HUM. 
nusotiu.— Doiaeni'ch,  lnwrtH.  II,  6:i,lM6U.  Su- 
md.— Oii.C>)lumliiBK.,K{T,l'UI.  SundD*s*a.— 
Markvnxlr.  Vuy.,  n,  ITo,  IfHiZ.  Hubbstn.— amvt, 
Onviiii  )II>!<..I(0.1MIT.'  VuboBln,— Miu-n>.',VAn- 
" Id.,  42H.  isfii.    NM-kH-talu.— Ilnnuon, 


3456— BuU.  30,  pt  2-07— 
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Exi>l .  KxihkI .,  1  v.  4.~>1  ,  imrt.  TaUtUtho  band.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  214.  1902. 

Hunocomacftok.  A  MasHai'huset  village 
lu  1616,  on  the  coat<t  of  MasKachusett^, 
probably  a  few  inilefl  x.  of  Plvinouth. — 
Smith  fl616)  in  Maw.  Hist.  *Soc.  Coll., 
3tiH.,  VI,  108,  18:^7. 

Kaiomiee.    See  X<v<hfaktufl\ 

HtfonL  A  fonner  tribe  of  the  Caddo 
confederacy.  Their  princiml  \illage 
fn»m  1687  to  17n2,  and  prolmbly  later,  was 
alnnit  27  m.  n.  of  Nacoj^dochw,  on  or 
near  an  eastern  branch  of  An^'linur.,  n.  e. 
Texas.  They  are  ix)»*ibly  identical  with 
the  Niflione  of  tlie  De  Soto  narrative  of 
Biednia.  Thev  are  mentioned  bv  Joutel 
in  1687  and  by  Iji  Hari>e  in  1719.  The 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Jom"'  de  los  Na- 
zones  was  establinhed  anion}?  them  in 
1716,  ea.»»t  of  np|M'r  Anf2;elina  r.,  but  was 
transferred  to  San  Antonio  r.  in  1731. 
Bein)^U]K)n  thect)ntt»8te<l  Spanish-French 
Iwmler  ^n.)und  tliey  suffen.'d  acconiingly 
from  disease.  They  are  menti<>ne<l  in 
the  Texas  census  of"  17JK),  but  st?em  to 
have  (iisapiH'ared  a.'^  a  distinct  tril)e  about 
the  end  of  the  centur>'.  In  cu>'tnins  and 
religion  they  resemble*!  their  kindred  of 
the  Catldo  confederacy. 

Vftdaoiiiteft.— Do  la  Tour,*  Map  Ain<^ri<iiK>,  1779. 
Vatone.— Cvnsiw  o(  Si>i>t.  16,  1790,  in  Tex.  State 
AivhiveH.  VaMais.— BaiX'ia,  Knsayo.  2S9.  1?23. 
Vasoay.— Linar^H  (171rt)  In  MarKTV.  D^c.  vi.217, 
18R6.  Vaaoria.— Ban'ia.  op.  cit.,  2('»5.  Kaaoui.— 
Tontl  (1690)  in  French,  Ilist.  Coll.  1-a.,  i,  73, 
\Mi'}.  jfaasomtes.— Boyd.  Ind.  L(h>.  Names,  70, 
188ft.  VaMoni.— .loiitel  (16S7)  In  Margrv,  V(^\, 
ni,  109,  1X78.  Vassoniana.— Hennepin,  New  Dis- 
cov.,  pt.  II.  28. 1698.  Haa«»nit.— Walehe.  Chartc 
von  .\iiieriea,  1805.  Vastonitea.— l^a  Harito  (1719) 
in  Munfrv.  DtV.,  vi,  2ia.  18Nfl.  Haxone.-Tex. 
State  Arenive«,  Nov.  17,  1763.  Kiiione.— Biedma 
(IMI)  in  Hakluyt,  So<'.  I»n!>..  ix.  197,  18.')!.  Hia- 
sohoae.— (tent),  of  KIvh-m  (liV>7)  nuot<-d  by  Shea. 
Eiirlv  Voy.,  119. 1H«>1.  NiMoon.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,   I.  Hio.  1705,     Kiaaoone.— <;entl.  of  Elvan 

il,V»7»  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I-4»..  ii  1«»8.  isTiO. 
FoachU.— Bancrofl,  N(».  Mex.  Stall's,  »,  (>U.  18s<i. 
Noaaonia.— Hennej'in.  I)is<'<iv..  Thwiiites  e<l.,  416, 
1903.  Hoaonea.— Kivcni,  Diario.  Ic^.  1*602,  1731). 
BftMory.— <'avelier  {U\s7)  quoted  by  Shea.  Early 
Voy.,  39, 18«;i  (|K»eN»«ibly  identical ). 

Naisanaketon  ( *  forkini  river ' ) .  One  of 
the  four  Ottawa  divisions,  living:  towanl 
the  cl<>se  of  the  17th  <t»ntnry  in  n.  Michi- 
jraii  <»r  Wi.»*(V)nsin  cm  a  river  n.  of  (Jreen 
Imiv.  They  were  so  c:ill»*il  from  the  fact 
that  they  rcsi«lc<l  then  or  previous  to 
leavinj;  Canada  on  a  river  having?  thnn* 
bninclu»s.  Sen*  Nnt/aonirhlrinlntn'k. 
Hancokoueten.— Writer *of  169r>  in  N.  Y.  I>ik-.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX, 627,  lKr>r).  HansoaKouatont.— Bai-nucvillo 
de  111  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  iv.  LHM,  17r»;i.  Kansoua- 
ketons.— Ibid.,  ii,  61.  Nansoiia,  KoDtont,— Ibid., 
48.  Kaaaauaketon.— ( 'adilluc  ( 169.'))  in  Minn.  Hist. 
84K'.ColI.,v.  Uk').  1.^8^>.  NaMauakuetoun.— Cndilliie 
(169.'»)  in  MarKTy.  Dec.  v,  80.  18K1.  HaMawake- 
ton.— Verwvst,  Missionary  IjilK)rs.  '2U\,  1.^86. 
Nation  de  *  Fourohe.— .les.  Kel.  1671,  4J.  Is58. 
Ounaaaooetoit. — De  la  ('hesnaye  (or.  ]61).'>)  in  Mar- 
jcry.  Di^c..  V,  80,  IsSii.  People  of  the  Fork.— Montreal 
eohf.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  I»<h'.  <\»1.  Hist.  ix.  719.  Ih-Vi. 
Basaoua  koueton.— J<>s.  Kel.  liVto.  :i=>.  KvS.  Saaaa- 
•ouacottont.— Prise  de  iiosse>«>ion  (l»)71 1  in  Perrot, 
M«^m..  *Jy:J,  l^«>4.  Saaaasouakouetont.  —  Perrot, 
M^ni.,  '295.  note.  184'^.  Saaaasaaouacottona.— Prise 
de  pc»wes!«ion  rl671)  in  .Marjrry,  I)cc..  i,  97.  1.^75. 
BaitiTT**"*  Cottona. — Pri^^.'  de  pos»e*«ion  U^"^) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  SOS,  1866. 


NaMkatnlok.      Given   by  Kranseas  a 

Yuit  Eskimo  villa^*  at  the  head  of  Plover 

l)ay,  SilHjria  (Deutwhe  (ieog.  Bliitt.,  v, 

80,"  map,  1S82),  but  it  Ih  not  mentioned 

by  Bopora». 

' Halted!  ( *  pi'ople of  Nas<8 ' ).     A  division 

of  the  Wolf  j»hratry  of  the  Tlingit,  living 

at  Kuiii,  Alaska.    They  are  raid  to  have 

come  from  Naw  r.,  whence  the  name. 
Kaa-tedi.— Kran.s(>.  Tlinkit  Jnd..  120, 1886. 

Naito-kegawai  (  XmUtV  qi^ffaun-ij  'thoHe 
born  at  Nai^to  [  H  ij)pa]  i<l. ' ) .  A  branch  of 
the  SkwahladaH,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant families  of  the  liaven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  living  cm  the  w.  i'oast  of  Qneen 
CharKjtteids.,  Brit.  l\»l. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  270,  MK)5. 

Vaiaetkak. — StH»  XmOwaktutk. 

Vaiami.  A  f<  >rmcr  Kusan  village  or  tribe 

on  the  ».  side  of  the  mouth  of  Ckx^uille  r., 

on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  near  the  rite  of 

the  pre8(»nt  town  of  Bandon. 
Ooquule.— Abbott,  MI4.  C<M|uille  ccnsui*.  B.  A.  E.. 
1808.  Lower  Goquille.— r>on«ey,  NaltQnnetOnn^ 
MS.  vo(>ab..  B.  A.  £..  1884.  Kaaonah.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Jnne  8,  1800.  Va'-^-mi'  ^ftnni'.— 
Dorwy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231,  1890  (Tu- 
tutni  name) .  Vaa-ah-mah  — Kant2,  MS.  Centnio of 
18M,  R.  A.  E.,  1856.  Vaa-o-mah.— Parriah  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1864,  496,  1866.  Va  son.— $mlth,  ibid.. 
476.  Vaa-Mu.— Abb<»tt,  MK.  Coquille  eenmis.  B.  A. 
E..  1868.  Va'au-mi.— I)orKi>y  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. Ill,  211.  IKH)  (NaltAnnetOnnC  n&me). 

NatahqaoiB.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  prolmbly  on  the  e.  shore  of  Marj- 
lan<l  or  on  the  lower  Susquehanna. — 
Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  I)av,  Penn.,  391, 
lS4:i.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  vari- 
ant of  Nanticoke. 

Nataini  ( *  mescal  i)eoi>le  *  )•     A  division 

of  the  Mcscalen)  A|>ache  who  claim  the 

country  of  the  pn'WMit    Mescalero  res., 

N.  Mex.,  as  their  f<»rmer  home. 
Vata-hiade.— M(M>ncy,  Held  noH»s.  R.  A.  K.,  1897. 
KaUrni.— Ibid. 

Natal  ritei.     S<h»  ( 7i  ihNifr. 

Natalsemooh.     (liven   by  Kane  as  the 

name  of  a  triln*  in  Smith  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 

It  can  not  Ik^  i(U'ntifit»<l  with  that  of  any 

tril>e  in   this    n'gion,  but  it  may   have 

U'Cii  app]i(Ml  ton  part  of  the  Ooasila  who 

also  live  on  Smith  inlet. 
Kalal  ae  moch.— SrhtMiU'nift.  Inil.  Trilnv,  v,  488. 
1SV»,  Nalataenoch. — .<<*iniler  ( IMCi)  in  Jonr.  Ktbn<il. 
S<M'.  I^iiid..   1.  '2:'>3.   ISls.     Natal-se-mocli.— Kane, 
Wand,  ill  N.  .\ni..  app..  ls.'i9. 

Nataotin.  A  TakuUi  triln*  living  on 
middle  Babinc  r.  and  Babine  lake,  Brit. 
(\)\.  Dawson  gave  their  iiumlH»r  as 
al)ont  .SOO  in  ISSl.  Morice  (Nott»s  on 
W.  Denes,  27,  1SU2)  .«aid  that  thev  were 
in  3  villages  f»n  the  x.  half  of  babine 
lake  and  nnmberiHi  810.  They  are  the 
H'ople  formerly  known  as  Babines,  but 
loriee  gave  that  name  also  to  the  Ilwot- 
sotenne,  as  there  is  perfect  ir<">mmunity  of 
language,  and  both  tril)es  wear  labrets. 
In  UHH>  the  two  bands  at  Ft  Babine  and 
at  the  old  fort  numU»n'<l  2S.S.  The  names 
of  their  villa^(»s  an*  I^ithakrezla  and 
Neskollek. 

Babinaa.— I><»meniM'h.  Di'^erts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  440, 
1860.  Babine  Xadiaaa,— Hale.  Ethnog.  and  PhiloL, 
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'312. 1846.  lUbiiiTndians. — Uitliam  in  Trans.  PhiloL 
Sot:.  Ltind..  I'rfi,  l^^e.  Babinis.— Domeneeh.op.clt., 
11.62.  IftW.  Big-liM.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.Am.,241, 
1M9.  Hakto-ti>— Brit.  Col.  map.  Vaotetains.— 
Pilchard,  Phrn.  Hist.,  v.  377. 1841  Hataotin.— An- 
denonquotea  by  GibbH  in  HL^.  Mag:.,  vii,  76, 
IWS.  Vartaw-tia.— Dawion  in  G€ol.  Siirv.  Can. 
Ili79-«0.30B.1K81.  N&teoto-taiaa.— Harmon,  Jour., 
aOB,  1K20.  HatotiaTiaa.— Am.  Nat.,  xii,  4tii,  1878. 
larta-utaBBa.— A.  G.  Moric^e,  inf  n,  1890.  Vtaauo- 
fin.— Latham  in  TronH.  Philol.  8oc.  I^nd..66, 1856. 

Vatmrghiliitiume  ('people  at  the  big 
dam  * ).  A  former  villa^are  of  the  Mishikh- 
wutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
la'-U-rai'-U-i'  ^fina*'.— r>c>rjK.y  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk. 
Ii.ro,  111,  232.  1S90.  Hate'-li'-ate  t&ie'.— Kverette. 
Tutu  M.S.  v<K*alj.,  B.  A.  E.,  1SK3  (trauM.  *  people  near 
till*  watt-rfall'). 

NatathqnaiL  A  Montagnah*  rendezvous, 

vi>ite<i  alno  by  the  NaHcapee,  at  the  mouth 

of  Natat<b<iuan  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 

Gulf  of  iSt  Lawrencv.  C^uebec.     It  con- 

taine«l  76  {>eople  in  1906. 

Vataahqaaa.— Hind,  Lab.    Peniu.,  ii,  map,  1863. 

Jataakaoaa.— Ibid..  18(). 

VataaL  A  fonner  vilhige  on  Red  r.  of 
l»ui:<iana,  occujiied  by  one  of  the  tril)es 
«»f  tiie  C-ailtlo  (•unfe<ieracy.  In  1882 
a  Cadflo  Indian  ^ve  the  Natasi  as  a 
<Iivitiiion  of  the  Caddo  (H)nfe<ieracy  ((lat- 
*-het.  Creek  Mijjr.  Lejr.,  i,  43,  1884),  but 
tti  the  name  diies  not  a|>|)earin  the  revised 
list  of  these  divisions  in  1891  (Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092,  1896)  it  may  be 
merely  a  sulxlivision  of  the  Nal)edache. 
Tonti  in  1690  mentione<i  the  villages  of 
the  "Nadas"  as  .\.  w.  of  the  Natt^hitoch 
and  near  the  Yatasi;  he  alK>  si)eaks  of 
the  Nadouc  nllages  as  12  leagues  from 
ke«l  r.  In  both  instances  he  probably 
referrtHl  to  the  same  people  whose  village 
lUrville  learne<l  of  m  169J),  the  name  of 
which  was  f;iven  by  his  Taeiisa  Indian 
guide  a.**  Natai'hc.  I^  Harpe  in  1719 
Plieak.**  of  the  siime  people  by  the  name 
Nail&ssa,  .*iaying  they  were  a  small  nation 
on  Heil  r.  .\lthoagh  the  villages  of  the 
Natasi  lay  within  the  ari>athat  was  in  dis- 
pute bv  theSi>aniani8,  French, and  Amer- 
h-ans  during  the  ISth  and  the  tin<t  half  of 
thi»  HHh  centuries,  the  name  of  the  jKiople 
is  hanily  nientioneil.  Nothing  is  known 
of  them  as  a  tribe;  tliey  had  probably 
nn'ngle<i  with  their  kindred,  whose  fate 
they  sharwl.  and  if  any  survive  they  are 
n«»w  with  the  Caddo  on  their  reservation 
inOklahoma.  (a.c.  f.) 

ladaa— Tonti  (1690)  in  Fn'nch.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
7L  I'ftf..  Kadaaaa.— La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  in.  19. 
KSl  Vadooe.— Tonti,  op-  ^'it>  ^-  Hadouohes.— 
U  HarpH.  op.  cit..  68.  Hataeht.— Ibt^rville  (1699) 
in  Manrrv.  !>»:•«•..  iv.  178, 1880.  H£taMi.— GaUn^-het, 
rre<*k  Mi^.  Leg.,  i.  43, 1884  (Caddo  name).  Hay- 
tiMw  —Robin.  Voy.  &  la  Loui'tinne.  in.  3. 1807. 

VaUtladiltixi      ( Xata'tla-diltin,     'agave 

plant  * ) .     An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  8an 

Carlr*  agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in 

18-Hl.— Bourke  in  Jour.   Am.    Folk-lore, 

m,  112.  ia%. 

Vatehe,  Hatehei.     See  Nahche, 

Vatehetan  Family.     A  linguistic  family 

established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

1891  j,  consisting  of  two  tribes,  usually 

known  under  the  names  Natchez  and  Ta- 


ensa,  eac^h  comprising  several  villages. 
The  former  dwelt  near  the  presi^nt  citv 
of  NatchejE,  Miss.,  the  latter  nearNewell- 
ton,  La.  For  the  relationship  of  these 
two  tribes  we  are  dependent  entirely  on 
the  categorical  statements  of  early  French 
writers,  as  not  a  word  of  Taensa  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  exist.  A  sup|>6sed  gram- 
mar of  this  language  was  published  by 
Adam  and  Parissot,  but  it  is  still  under 
suspicion.  For  the  probable  relations  of 
this  supposed  family  with  the  Muskho- 

geans,  see  Nat<^ez, 

>Katche«.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oe.,  ii.  95, 306, 1836  (Natches  only) ;  Prich- 
ard.  Ph vs.  Hint.  Mankind,  Y,  402. 403,  1847.  >Vai- 
iches.— Berghaus  (1845),  Phyfdk,  Atlan,  map  17, 
1848;  ibid..  1«52.  >Hatche«.— Bancroft.  Hist.  U.S., 
248, 1840;  (iailatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  II, 
pt.  1,  xcix.  77. 1848  (Natchez only);  Latham,  Nat. 
Hisit.  Man..  340,  1850  (tends  to  Include  Taeiisiia, 
I*aj4cagoulas.  CoIapiHHaj*,  and  Biluxi  in  Ramo 
family):  Gallatin  in  Behoolcraft,  Ind.TribeM.  in, 
.401.  1853  (Natchez  only);  Keane  in  Stanford's 
'Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  4(50,  478, 1878 
(suggests  that  it  may  include  the  IJtchct^). 
>iraktohe.— <iatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  34, 
1884;  Gatsehet  in  Si^ience,  414,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
>Taeasa.— Gatschet  in  The  Nation.  382,  May  4, 
1882;  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv.  238,  1882;  Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  33.  1884;  Gat«ehet  in 
Science.  414,  Apr.  29,  1887  (Taensasonly). 

Natchei.  A  well-known  tribe  that  for- 
merly lived  on  and  about  St.  Cathe- 
rine's cr.,  E.  and  s.  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez,  Miss.  The  name,  l)elonging  to 
a  single  town,  was  extemled  to  the  tribe 
and  entire  group  of  towns,  which  in- 
cluded also  f>eoples  of  alien  blood  who 
had  l)een  concpiered  by  the  Natchez  or 
had  taken  refuge  with  them.  Iberville, 
on  hisa.scent  of  the  Mississippi  in  169^), 
names,  in  the  Choctaw  language,  the  fol- 
lowing 8  towns,  exclusive  of  NaU-hez 
proi^er:  Achougoulas,  Cogoucoula,  Ousa- 
goucoula,  Pochougoula,  Thoucoue,  Tou- 
goulas,  Yatanocas,  and  Ymai'at;has.  Of 
thesi*,  Toiigoulas  and  ix^rhaps  Thoucoue 
are  the  Tioux  (qv.  )  towns.  It  is  pro- 
l)abl^'safe  to  infer  that  the  9  towns,  in- 
cluding Natchez,  represented  the  entire 
grou[>,  and  that  the  ('orn,  iJray,  Jcnezen- 
a<jue,  White  Apple,  and  White  Earth 
villages  areonlv  other  names  for  some  of 
the  alx)ve,  with  whidi  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  identify  them.  The  Tioux  and 
Grigras  were  two  nations  un<ier  the  pro- 
te<*tion  of  the  Natchez;  both  were  of  alien 
blo(Mi.  Dn  Pratz  alludes  to  a  traditicm 
that  the  Taensa  and  Chitiuiacha  were 
formerly  united  with  the  Natchez,  but 
left  them,  though  tin*  latter  ha<l  al- 
ways recognize^l  them  as  brothers.  The 
Taensa  were,  indeed,  ]>robablv  an  offshoot 
of  the  Natchez,  but  tlie  C'hitimacha  were 
of  a  distinct  linguistic  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
figures  given  varv  wiflely.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1682,  wKen  first  visited  by  the 
French,  they  nund)ered  about  6,000,  and 
were  able  to  put  from  1,000  to  1,200  war- 
riors in  the  field. 
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Tlie  NaU-hi'Z  enga^^^d  "in  three  wan* 
with  tlie  French,  in  1716,  1722.  an«l  1729. 
The  laf?t,  which  prove<i  fatal  to  their 
nation,  was  cauHHi  bv  the  attempt  of  the 
French  governor,  Choj^art,  to  occupy 
the  Hite  of  their  principal  village  as  a 
plantation,  and  it  oi>ene<i  with  a  gt*neral 
massairre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Rosalie, 
established  in  1716.  The  French,  in  re- 
taliation, attacketl  the  Natchez  villages 
with  a  strong  force  of  Chrn^taw  allies,  and 
in  1730  the  Natchez  al>andoned  their  vil- 
lages, se]>arating  into  three  Ixxlies.  A 
small  section  remainerl  not  far  from  their 
former  home,  and  a  second  Ixxly  fled  to 
Sicily  i<l.,  near  Washita  r.,  where  they 
were  attackeii  earlv  in  1731  bvthe  French, 
many  of  them  killed,  and  al>out  450  cap- 
tures! and  sold  into  slavery  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  third  and  mont  numerous 
di  visit  HI  was  received  by  the  Chickasaw 
and  built  a  village  near  them  in  n.  Mis- 
sissippi, called  by  Adair,  Nanne  Ilamgeh; 
in  17;i5  these  refugees  numlx»re<l  180  war- 
riors, or  a  total  of  al>out  700.  In  the  year 
last  nameil  a  Ixxiy  of  Natchez  refugees 
w»ttled  in  South  Carolina  by  permission  of 
the  colonial  government,  f>ut  some  years 
later  moved  up  to  the  Cherokee  country, 
where  they  still  kept  their  di.stinct  tow'n 
and  language  uj)  to  alM)ut  the  year  1800. 
The  principal  Ixxiv  of  refugees,  however, 
ha«l  settles!  on  Tallahassee  cr.,  an  atfluent 
of  C<H>sa  r.  Hawkins  in  1799  estimateil 
their  gun-men  at  about  50.  Thev  occu- 
pied the  wholeof  one  town  called  S^atchez 
and  partof  A  bikudshi.  The  Natchez  were 
therefore  not  exterminat**d  by  the  French, 
as  has  frequently  Un-n  state<l,  butaftersuf- 
feringseverelossesthereniainderscatt^'red 
far  and  wi<le  among  alien  tribes.  A  few 
survivors,  who  s|>eak  their  own  language, 
still  exist  in  Indian  Ter.,  living  with  the 
Cheroker.and  in  thecouncilsof  theOeeks 
until  re<*i  ntiy  had  one  representative. 

Thoujili  tiie  accounts  of  the  Natvhez 
that  have  conn*  down  to  us  ap[)ear  to  ]h} 
highly  cnhiresl,  it  is  evident  that  this 
tribe,  and  <l<»nbtlcss  others  on  the  lower 
Mis.-issii)pi,  (K-cupied  a  somewhat  anom- 
alous |M)Hition  among  tlie  Indians.  They 
KH'iM  tn  hav«'  been  a  strictly  seden- 
tary people,  (lei>eiiding  lor  their  live- 
lihood chiefly  upon  agriculture.  They 
had  developed  con.«idenible  skill  in  the 
arts,  and  wove  a  textile  fabric  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  which 
they  employed  for  clothing.  They  made 
excellent  pottery  and  raised  mounds  of 
earth  upon  which  to  erect  their  dwell- 
ings and  temples.  They  were  also  one 
of  the  eastern  trilx's  that  practised  head- 
fiattening.  In  the  main  the  Natchez  ap- 
pear to  have  been  i)eaeeable,  though  like 
other  tribes  they  were  involved  in  fre- 
quent ({uarrels  with  their  nei>:hbors.  All 
accounts  agree  in  attributing  to  them  an 


extreme  form  of  sun  worship  and  a  highly 
develoi)e<i  ritual.  Moreiwer,  the  position 
and  function  of  chief  among  them  dif- 
ered  markedly  from  that  among  other 
triljes,  as  their  head  cliief  seems  to  have 
had  al)solute  power  over  the  proiiertv  and 
livc*s  of  his  subjects.  On  his  aeath  his 
wives  were  expected  to  surrender  their 
lives,  and  parents  offered  their  children 
as  sacrilices.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  exogamic  classes,  nobility  and 
commoners  or  mirhmichgupi ^  the  fonner 
being  again  divide<l  into  suns,  nobles 
proi)er,  and  esteenied  men.  Children  of 
women  of  these  three  had  the  rank  of  their 
mother,  l)ut  children  of  common  women 
fell  one  graile  below  that  of  their  father. 
There  were  various  ways,  however,  by 
which  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
one  grade  to  another  at  least  as  far  as  the 
miildle  grade  of  nobles.  While  the  com- 
moners consisted  partially  of  subject 
trilx»s,  the  great  majority  ap})ear  t4)  have 
l>een  as  j>ure  Natchez  as  the  nobility. 
In  spite  of  great  lexical  divergence,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Natchez  language 
is  a  Muskhogean  dialect. 

Consult  Gats<'het,  Creek  Migr.  l^g.,i, 
1884;  M(xmev,  (1)  Siooan  Tribes  of  the 
V:ast,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  i,  no.  3,  1899,  (3)  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  UXX),  and  the  authorities 
cittnl  Ix^low.  For  the  an-heology  of  the 
old  Natchez  country,  see  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  ii,  no.  3,  Jan.  1900. 

(h.  w.  H.      J.  R.  8.) 

Ani'-Nm'UI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ii09. 
1900  (CheroktH.*  name,  ahbroviated  AnifUMJ:  niig. 
A-ya'M).  Chelouelt.— PK'rville  (1699)  in  Manrr\', 
IKS-.,  IV,  2ril).  IHSO.  Innfttohas.— l>oo.  at.  1721, 
ibid..  VI.  •2;iO,  l>vSfi.  Hacha.— Iberville,  op.  rit, 
255.  Nachee.— .Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  22.'»,  1775.  Ha- 
chfc.— Tonti  (UiNi)  in  Marjrry.  IKV.,  in,  656,  1878. 
Hachex.— SchiTinerhorn  (1S12)  in  Maxs.  Hist. 
Six*.  C«)I1..  2<l  s..  II.  IS.  1S14.  Kaohit.— Rarcia. 
Ensayo.  246.  1723.  Hachvlke.— Brinton  in  Am. 
Philo8.  Soc.  Pnn.,  xiii.  4Ki,  1K73.  Hachy.— Tonti 
(16W)  in  MarKFv.  IK-c,  i.  609,  187.5.  Kadehaa.— 
ll)erville  (1700»,  ibid.,  iv,  404.  1880.  Kadech^— 
Ibid..  602.  Nadez^.— Ibid..  402.  Nahohee.— 
Adair,  Am.  Inds..  {Vii,  1776.  Hahy.— Tonti  (16W) 
in  Margry.  D»''c..  i.  603.  1875.  Haichoas.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall.  hid.  Tribes,  in,  81.  1854 
(jK)s>ib'ly  identical.  Naktohe. — Gatnchet.  Cri'ek 
Mi^T.  L4'p..  I. :«.  IHM.  Natche.— LoSalle  (ir,82)  in 
Mnivrv.  Ih'c.  i.;Vvs,  1875.  Natchee.— S.  C.  Gazette 
(1731)  qiiotod  by  Kiwrs.  Hist.  S.  Car.,  38,  IS."*. 
Katchei.—Pnxvs  verbal  (ltiH2)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  l>a.,  1. 47. 1816.  Natohese.— Her\-as.  Ideailell' 
Tnivcrso,  xvn.  90.  1784.  Katcheta.— Baetiuevillc 
de  la  I'othcrio,  ni>t.  de  I'Am.,  i,  2:19.  17.S3. 
Hatohez. -rVnicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hi^t.  Coll. 
La..  M.  s.,  1. 57. 1869.  Natteohex.— Bar  tram,  Voy.,  i, 
mai».  1799.  Nauchee.— Hawkins  (1799).  Creek 
Country.  12. 1848.  Netchet.— Woodward,  Rem.,  79, 
1859.  Nitchc*.— Ibid..l6.  Hoatohet.— Domenech. 
De>orts  N.  Am.,  i.  442.  1860,  Kotoheet.— Doc.  ox 
1751  M'lotod  by  Greutf.  Hist.  Old  Cheraws.  10. 1867. 
Kotohei.— <non  (17.')i )  uuoted  by  (Jrere.  ibid..  14. 
Pine  Indian*.— M(x»ney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  609, 
IVKH)  (u'ivon  asincorrfot  renderinj?  of  ^mi'-A(i'  M, 
o|».  ('it.  K  Sunset  Indians.— Swan  ( 1795)  in  School- 
craft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  2t)0, 1S55.  Techloal.— Iberville 
(1699)  in  Miirjfry.  hdc.,  iv.  155.  1880.  Telhoel.— 
Ibid..  121.  Thelocl.— Ibid..  179.  Theloelles.— Ibid., 
409.  Tpelois.— Iberville  (1700)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  26, 1869. 
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Vatehes.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Natchez,  prolyl V)l\r  situated  on  St  Cath- 
erine's cr.,  near  tbe  hil)erty  road  bridge, 
abimtSm.  from  the  presenti'ity  of  Natchez, 
Mi^.  I^ter  this  name  was  given  to  a 
tuwn  of  the  refugee  Natchez  among  the 
Upper  Creeks. 

Vatehitoch    (Caddo   form,  Ncuthi^tosh). 
A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confe<leracy  which 
t*poke  a  dialect  similar  tr^  that  of  the  Ya- 
tasi  but  different  from  that  of  the  Kado- 
liaflai'ho  and  its  ctof^ely  affiliated  tril)es. 
Their  villager  were  in  the  neigh l>orhood 
of  tlie  present  city  of  Natchitoches,  near 
thoKe  of  am>ther' tril)e  tailed   Doustioni 
(q.  v.).     Whether  the  army  of  l)e  Soto 
♦•ncountenni  them  is  unknown,  but  after 
Ijsl  i^Ile*s  tragic  death  among  the  Hasinai 
hi."  companions  traversed  their  country, 
and  IVmay  speaks  of  them  as  a  **  power- 
ful nation.*'     In  lt>?M)Tonti  reache<l  them 
from  the  Mississippi  and  made  an  alli- 
ance: and   in    IGW  llH»rville  learne<l  of 
them  throujih  a  Taensa  Indian,  but  did 
not  visit  them   in  pers<m.     Next  year, 
however,    he  wnt   is   brother   Bienville 
acro»i  to  them  from  the  Taensa  villages. 
From    that    tiuie    and    throughout    the 
many  vifi88itu<le8  of  tbe  18th  century  the 
tril»e'  never  brr)ke  faith  with  the  Fn.»nch. 
In  1705  they  («me  to  St  Denis,  comman- 
dant of  the  tirst  FnMU-h  fort  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  askinl  toljesettle<l  in  s<mie  place 
where  they  might  obtain  provisions,  as 
their  corn  had  T>een  ruine<l.     They  were 
plat-ed  near  the  Acolapissa,  and  remained 
there  until  1712  when  St  Denis  toc^k  them 
Ixu'k  to  their  c)ld  country  to  assist  him  in 
establishing  a  new  post  as  a  protection 
again.*4  Sitfini.^'h  encroachment':,  and  also 
in  the  Imp^.*  of  opening  up  c^»mmercial  re- 
lations.  This  i>ost,to  which  a  garrison  was 
adde<l  in   1714,  remained  an  iunwrtant 
i*enler  ft»r  trade  and  travel  towara  the  S. 
\V.  formort*  than  a  century.    St  Denis  sent 
messages  to  the  tribes  livmg  in  the  vicin- 
ity, urging  them  to  abandon  their  villa^s 
and  come  to  settle  near  the  iKwt,  assunng 
them  that  he  would  never  forsake  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  yieUied  to  his  persua 
xions,  hoping  to  find  safetv  during  the 
disturlwmvs  of  the  i)eriod,  but  the  move- 
ment only  a<*celerate<l  the  disintegration 
aln*ady  begun.     In  1731,  St  Denis,  at  the 
head  of    the    Natchitrx-h  and  other  In- 
rlians,  )>esides  a  few  Spaniards,  inflicted 
Krvere  defeat  on  a  strong  party  of  Nat<*hez 
nnder  the  Flour  chief,  killing  about  80  of 
them.      The  Natchez,  after  their  wars 
against  the  French,  had  fle<l  to  Red  r.  and 
were  living  not  far  from  the  trading  post 
and  fr»rt.     The  impi)rtance  of  this  estab- 
li'ihmentandthefriendHnessoftheNatch- 
itiK-h  made  the  latter  so  (ronspicuous  in  the 
affairx  of  the  time  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  IHth  century  Red  r.  was  known 
as  the  Natchitoi*k,  a  variant  of  Nashitosh 


or  NatchiUx^h.  DuPratz  states  that  alxnit 
1730  their  village  near  the  French  jwst 
numlxjreil  200  cabins.  Owing  to  wars  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  take  part,  to 
the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  particu- 
larl  v  smallpox  and  measles,  thepopulation 
of  the  tribe  rapidly  declined.  In  his  re- 
port to  President  Jefferson,  in  1805,  Sibley 
gives  their  number  as  only  50,  and  adds, 
**The  French  inhabitants  have  a  great 
resi>ect  for  these  natives,  and  a  numl>er 
of  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  !)loo<l 
in  them.'*  Shortly  afterward  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  distinct  tril)e,  having  Ix^n 
completely  amalgamated  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  (<|.  v.), 
from  whom  they  differed  in  no  essential 
of  custom,  or  of  ceremonial  or  social 
organization.  (a.  c.  f.     .j.  r.  s. ) 

Ka^aoahos.— Gentl.  of  £lva«  (1567)  in  Fn'ncli. 
Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  II,  199,  IhfiO.  Ha-oe-doc.— J.  O. 
Dorsey,  Cndtlo  .MS..  B.  A.  E..  18X1.  Hachito- 
olies.— Tonli  (lt>9())  in  Fronch,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
?2,  1H46.  Naohitock.— Coxe.  Caroljiiui.  10,  17-11. 
Vaehitoochea,— Kiiigsley.  Stand.  Nat.  Uist.,  pt.  vi. 
173,  IhST).  Hachitoa.— Jouiol  (lf.S7)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  lA..  I.  168. 1846.  Naohittooa.— Yc^kum, 
Hij*t.  TexH>«.  I.  392.  IS-V).  Hachittoa.— Ibid., 
386.  Kachtichoakaa.^JefTeryM,  French  Doiu.,  pt. 
I,  164,  1761.  Hacitoa.— Linares  (1716)  In  Marerv, 
DtV'..  VI,  217. 1886.  Kactohitoohet.— l)u  Pratz.  Hist. 
La..  II.  242.  17f»8.  Nactythoa.— IlHTville  (1699)  in 
Margry,  Di><'.,  iv.  178,  im).  Nadchito.— Bi(Miville 
(1700).  ibid.,  434.  Kadohitoohea.— Ibid.,  i'.Vt. 
Vadohitoe.— Iberville  (1700),  ibid.,  409.  Narua- 
daco.— Tex.  Slate  Arcbivt^s.  Sept.  16,  1790.  Wa- 
guateeret.— O^xe,  Carolaiui,  10. 1741.  Naketoe't. — 
U-n  Kale.  Ueizen  in  N.A.,374,  ISK\  Naketoah.— 
«Ht**ebet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  77,  B.  A.  E. 
Nakitochet.— .Vndu/e  < after  1825)  in  Ann.  de  Prop, 
de  la  Foi.  iii,  r)01-509.  Nap^taohe.— MeKennev 
and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  82, 18.^4.  Napgitochea.— 
Coxe,  ('anilana.  niai*.  1741.  Kaqiutocnea.— Belle- 
Isle  (1?21 )  in  Mar^ry.  Dee.,  vi.  341.  1886.  Naah^ 
doah.— <;utsehet.  Creek  Mif.'r.  U'K.,  l.  43.  1884. 
Haahi'toth.— MfH>nev  in  lltb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1092. 
1896  (prof»er  Cnd<lo  form ».  Hasitti.— .lontel  (1687) 
in  Margrv.  Dec  ,  in.  401).  187H.  Kasaitoohea.— 
Penieaut  (17or>),  ibid.,  V,  4.'>9,  1883.  Natchetet.— 
Hennepin,  New  T)i.»«c<»v.,  ii,  43.  1698.  Katohi- 
doth.— (fHt^chet,  Creek  Migr.  Lejr.,  i.  43.  1884. 
Katohilochet.— Donienecli.  Deserts  N.  A.,  i.  442. 
18«H).  Hatchitea.— Douav  (16h7i  quoted  bv  Sliea. 
DiNov.  Miss.,  218.  1852.  Watchitoch.— c'Jravier 
(1701)  qnoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy..  149,  18<;i. 
Hatchitochet.— Bienville  (1700)  in  Slarprv,  Dee.. 
IV.  437,  1>W0.  Natchitoohii.— Porter  (lS29i  in 
Seh<M>leraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  59<;.  Ih.%3.  Natchi- 
totohet.— lA>wis  and  Clark,  .bmrnal.  143,  1810. 
Hatchitto.— Joutel  il687)  in  Marerv.  Dee.,  iii.  4W. 
1878.  Kataohitoa.— Ibid  .  408.  NaUitoches.— .Tef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  1776.  Nataahostanno. — 
Jontel.  op.  eit..  4(«.  HaUytoa.— Dwrville  (1699). 
ibid..  IV.  178.  1880.  Hazacahos.— (ientl.  of  Klvas 
(1557)  <piote«l  by  Shea.  Early  Voy..  1 19.  IWU.  He- 
fuadooh.— <TUssefeld.  Cliarle  von  Nord  .Vmeriea. 
1797.  Nepgitoches.— Bareia.  Ensayo.  2J<9.  17'2:i. 
Hotohitochet.— Carver.  Travels,  map.  177M.  Yat- 
ehiteohet.— Levvisand  Clark,  .lounial,  142, 1H40. 

Nateekin.  An  Aleut  village  on  Natee- 
kin  bay,  Tnala^'ka,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska, 
with    15   inhabitants   in  two  houses    in 

mso. 

Natoekenakoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  22.".. 
1875.  Hatieka.— Sarieh«'f  (1792)  «iuote<l  bv  Baker, 
(Jeop.  Diet.  Ala^^ka.  2*.»<i,  P.«il.  Natiekinskoe.— 
Vcniaminof  (\KV))  (jiioted  bv  Baker,  iliid..  19<>i. 
HatuikiMk.— Pelrt)lT  in  10th 'Census.  Alaska.  31. 
1884.  Hatykinakoe.— V<«niamiiiof,  Zapi>ki,  11.202, 
1840.  Hatykinakoje.— n(»lmlwrg,  Ethno«:.  Skizz.. 
142,  map.  1855. 
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Katesa  (from  ahzinghy  black/  *dark/ 
hem^e  Mark  i>eople').  One  of  the  thrtH3 
claHses  or  castes  into  which  the  KuU'ha- 
katchin  arc  divided,  the  others  l>eing  the 
Chitsa  and  the  Tungesatsa,  q.  v. 

Vah-t'tinffb.— Hanlisty  in  6mithw)ii.  Kop.  1866. 
315,  lHr2(nameof  their  country)-  Vato-ia.— Kirby, 
ibid.,  1864.  418,  1865;  Uardisty,  ibid.,  1866,  315, 
1872.  Kat  Mh-i.— .lonefl  in  Smith»on.  Rt'p.  1866, 
826, 1872.    Vat-iinfb.— Hiin1i8ty,  op.  eit. 

Natiok  (*the  place  of  (our)  search.' — 
Tooker).  A  village  founded  by  Indian 
convt^rts,  mainly  Massacliuset,  under  the 
8U|)ervision  of  the  noted  missionary  John 
Eliot,  in  165(),  near  the  present  Natick, 
Mass.  Soon  after  its  establishment  it 
nnmlx*reil  about  150  inhabitants,  who 
were  given  a  reserve  of  0,()()0  acres.  It 
increas(^<l  in  p(»])ulation  and  after  King 
Philip*s  war  was  the  principal  Indian  ^^l- 
lage  in  that  region.  In  1749  there  were 
16H  Indians  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754many  of  the  Natick 
Indiansenlistedagaiustthe French.  Some 
never  rt^turne<l,  and  the  others  brought 
back  an  infections  disease  which  rapidly 
re<hiceil  the  pt)pulati<>n.  In  17t)4  there 
were  37  in  the  village  and  some  others 
conne<!ted  with  it.  In  17*Jli  the  whole 
Ixxly  numbered  but  25  or  30,  an<i  s<x)n 
thereafter  they  had  bei'omeso  mixed  with 
negriK^s  and  whites  as  to  be  no  lunger  dis- 
tinguishable. It  was  reported  in  I)ec. 
1S21,  that  Hannah  Dexter,  Hi  years  of 
age,  '*the  last  of  the  Naticks,"  had  l>een 
murdenKi  by  her  grandson  at  Natick. 
For  a  dis<.ni8si()n  of  the  nanie,  consult 
Tooker,  A lgon(|uian  Series,  x,  1901.    See 

MiRnUmn.  (.1.  M. ) 

■awyk.— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  l)o<'.Col.  Ili.M., 
xin,  526, 1881  ( misprint).  Na-oheek.— IMat  <»f  1»177 
cited  bv  T<u>kt»r,  Al^onq.  Si*r.,  x,  l>s,  lUOl.  Na- 
chiok.— DtMl.  of  1677.  ibid.  Naittioke.— Salisbury 
(167«).(»p.('it..524.  Natiok.— Wilson  (ir»51)  iu  Muss. 
Hist.  S<H-.  Coll..  3«1  s..  IV,  177,  1K3I.  Natio«.^Bar- 
ton.  N.'W  Vi.'ws,lviii.  17<>8.  Natik.— Eliot  (l(i51 )  in 
Mass.  Hist.  S<K'.  ('^»11.,  ;id  s.,  i v.  172,  \s.\\.  Katique.— 
Eliot  (1678),  ibid.. -1th  s..  VI II,  377.  lx<W.  Nattlck.— 
Kn>cklu)lst  (167S)  in  N.  V.  DtMi.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii. 
5:i(».  issl.  Natuck.-  Tbi<1..521.  NitUuke.— IVrry 
<|Uot«Ml  by  T<M)ki'r,  .\lKonq.  Ser.,  x,  9,  r.K)l  (given 
ns  Indian  naiiu'). 

Nation,  The.  A  term  formerly  applie<l 
t4)  st^venil  4»f  the  larjrer  and  nu)re  impor- 
tant triU'S  anil  confederacies  in  the  (lulf 
states,  particularly  the  Creeks,  but  also  t^) 
the  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw.  At  i>n»sent  it  is  an  odicial 
term  applitMl  to  each  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  («|.  v. )  in  Oklahoma,  viz,  the  Cher- 
okee, (^reeks,  Choctaw,  Chi<'kasavv,  and 
Seminole.  The  term  /,»x  Xntlmis  was 
used  by  Canadian  French  writers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  (and  oci'asion- 
ally  in  Knglish  wiitings)  to  de.*iignate  the 
heathen  triU's,  who  were  distinguish(*<l 
into  \a':*  grandes  Nations  and  Ia's  petites 
Nations.  The  Riviere  des  petites  Na- 
tions in  the  i>rovinceof  (Quebec  presc'rves 
this  designation.  SiJeciHcally  Ia}  petit 
Nation  was  the  \Vt»flkarini,  q.  v. 

(h.  w.  h.     a.  f.  c.) 


National  Indian  AisooiatioxL  A  society 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
It  originated  in  Philadelphia  in  1879  with 
a  memorial  circulated  by  Mary  L.  Bon- 
ncy  and  Amelia  Stone  Quiuton  petition- 
ing the  (iovcmment  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  white  settlers  on  Indian 
territory  and  to  guard  the  Indians  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteeii  to 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  Nation.  A  sec- 
ond memorial  in  1880  obtained  50,000 
signatures,  and  a  third  in  1881,  signe<l  by 
10(),000  pi-rsons,  asked  for  all  in<liaDs 
comm<m  S(rh<K)l  and  industrial  teaching, 
land  in  severalty,  and  the  full  status  of 
citizens.  The  association,  formally  con- 
stitute<1  in  1880,  and  taking  the  name  the 
National  In<lian  Association  in  1882, 
('hanging  it  to  the  Women's  National 
Imlian  Associatitm  in  188.*{,  was  the  first 
body  of  friends  of  the  Indians  to  demand 
for  them  citizenship  and  lands  in  sever- 
alty. For  these  objects  it  lal>ored  till 
1884,  when  missionary  work  was  adde<l, 
and  since  then  it  has  established  for  50 
tribes  or  tribal  remnants  Christian  mis- 
sions, erecting  more  than  50  buildings, 
which  when  well  established  were  given 
to  the  various  iK'nnanent denominational 
missionary  societies.  A  home  building 
and  loan  department,  a  young  i)eople'8 
<lepartment,  libraries,  special  eaucation 
for  bright  Indians,  and  hospital  work 
were  a<lded  later.  The  National  Indian 
Association,  which  resumed  its  earlier 
name  in  1901,  has  asked  for  more  schtxils, 
an  increast^  in  the  number  of  field 
matrons,  the  righting  of  various  wrongs, 
and  protection  ami  justice  to  many  tril)es, 
and  lias  constantly  adv<K*ate<l  the  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  reform  principle's  to 
the  entire  Indian  service,  the  gi'aduai 
abolition  of  Indian  agencies,  the  ])ayment 
of  debts  due  Indians  from  the  Gi)Veni- 
ment,  and  other  measures  nettled  to  pre- 
jiare  Indians  for  civilized  self-support 
and  jjo(mI  citizenship.  Sinci^  1888  the 
Association  has  published  a  i»erioilical 
♦•ailed  The  Ind'mu  s  Friemi.       (a.  s.  (j.  ) 

Natkelptetenk  {ynttfi'iptf/lEnk\  *vel low- 
pine  little  slope* ).  A  village  of  tlie  Lyt- 
ton  band  of  Ntlakyapanmk,  on  theV. 
side  of  Fr.iser  r..  about  a  mile  alK)ve 
Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
ftlu.s.  Nat.  Mist.,  n.  172,  1*H:0. 

Natkhwunche  (  Xttt-tfirnn^-trt^),  A  for- 
mer villageof  the  Chju^tacosta  on  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.  —  l)orsi»v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1S9().' 

Natleh  ( 'it  [the  salmon]  comes  again'). 

A   Natliatin  village  at  the  discharge  of 

Fnu^er  lake  into  Watleh    r.,   Brit.  Col.; 

p>p.  rv.l  in  1».H)2,  ♦>4  in  UKHi. 

Frazer'f  Lake  Village.— Can.  Itul.  AIT.,  i»t.  2.  7S, 
19(M;.  Natle.— Morir**  in  Trans.  Rov.  S<k'.  Can. 
IML'.  «oc.  J.  WX  IMn?.  Matleh.— .Morioe,  Notos  on 
W.  Den.'"*,  J.').  1S9;{. 

Natliatin.      A  Takulli  sept  inhabitinfi: 

the  villages  Natleh  and  Stella,  one  at  each 
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end  of  Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col.     Pop.  135 

in  18y2;  122  in  1906. 

.— Tnylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862. 


VuLtley  Tine.— Hamilton  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst. 
Gt.  Br.  VI  I. '206,1878.  Hatilantin.— McDonald.  Brit. 
Culumbia.  126, 1H62.  Vatleh-hwo  'tenne.— Moriee, 
NnU?Mon  W.  Wni-j«,25. 1««(  =--|»eopleof  Natleh'). 
VatUaatiaa.— Domvnecli,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  62, 
1MI>.  Vatliaatia.— Hale.  Etbnog.and  rhilol..202. 
1M6.  Vatlo'teaae.— M  orict».  Notes  on  W.  IWnfe*,  25, 
l*9Xi.  Vaa-tle-atia.— DawHon  in  Can.  Geol.  8urv. 
I879-W.  aOR.  18x1.  (Etaflmhwotenae.— Moriee.  MS. 
ItrtitT,  1««  (='peoi>leof  another  kind':  Nikozli- 
autin  name). 

Hatootxum  ( '  t>oin t  of  moantain ' ) .  A  ii 
Aparhe  clan  or  f>ainl  at  8aii  Carlos  agency 
an«l  Ft  AjKuhe,  Ariz.,  in  1S81 ;  correlative 
with  the  Nafro**u>jii  <'lan  of  the  Pinal  (>)- 
voteros  and  the  Nadohotzosn  of  tlie  Chi- 

• 

rii^hna. 

Var-od*-a6-ftin.— Wniti*.  AiHU'ho  Nam(.>s  of  Iiid. 
TrilK*!*.  M.*;..  B.  A.  K.  Nato-o-txuin.— Boiirke  in 
Joor.  Am.  Folk  lor*?,  iir.  112.  I«y0. 

Vatora.  A  former  j)iiebl<>  of  the  Jova  in 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  near  the  minsion 
c»f  TeOjMiri,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  prior  to 
itrf  a)>andonnient  in  17-IS.  The  inhabi- 
tantH  niovnl  to  within  half  a  league  of 
Arive<-hi  and  lat«r  settled  in  the  pueblo 

of  Poni<1a. 

Vatoraae. — Doc.  of  IHth  cent.  quoU*d  by  Bandeliur 

in  .\n  h.  InM.  I-uikts,  iv.  -Ml,  1892. 

Hatowaaepe  ( *  Huron  river* ).  A  former 
Potawatomi  villaue  on  8t  Joseph  r.,  alxmt 
the  pre>*ent  Mon<lon,  8t  Joseph  co.,  8.  w. 
Mi<h.,  on  a  rewrvation  Pold  in  1833. 
In  aildition  to  the  references  cittnl 
below,  f*ee  Coffinl>errv   in   Mich.   Pion. 

Coll.,  II,  4W),  ISM). 

Va-ta-va-ae-pe.— Treat  V  of  IS32  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Trent., 
ISl.  I'-TS.  KoUwa»ep«'— Treaty  of  1S33.  ibi<l..  176. 
VeUwaaepe'a  Yillafc.— Koveein  18th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.. 
Mirh.  mH|>.  1900.  Kotawaaaippi.— rouneil  of  183^ 
in  Mub.  Pion.ro  1..  x.  170.  18^6.  NotUwaSape.— 
Tn^jiiv  of  1827  in  T.  S.  Ind.  Treail..  op.  eit..  67ft. 
Vattawaaippi.— D(»u|?Ia*>H  (1840)  in  H.  K.  I>oe.  143. 
27th<'4»nfr.. 2il M*ss..3. 1M2.  Hotta-we-aipa.— Treaty 
of  IK12  In  r.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  701.  18?3. 

Vataitkutchin  ( *Htrong  i>eople*  )•  A  Ku- 
tchin  tri!>e  inhabiting  tlie  <-ountry  from 
Porcupine  r.  northward  to  the  Konianzof 
mt.-.,  Alanka.  <iil)l^  (Notes  on  Ross, 
TinneMS.,  \\.  A.  E. )  slid  that  their  habitat 
l»e-^n  in  a  niountainfMis  region  from  5() 
to  loo  ni.  X.  of  Ft  Yukon.  They  hunt 
th«*  tarilKm  as  far  a.H  the  Hea<'oa.**t  Inking 
a  .shifting  jx^ople.  They  are  chietly 
known  from  their  trading  with  the  Kang- 
iualii!niiut  t>kiino.  and  for  the  strong 
lubii'he  that  they  make.  They  resemble 
t!ie  Kutcliakutchin  in  physi(]ue  and 
inanmTs.  Kichanlson  gave  t  heir  numl)er 
:i^  Ul  men  in  1S50;  Giblw*  (op.  cit. )  stated 
that  they  had  20  hunters;  Petroff  in  1S80 
gave  the  trit^d  jKipulation  as  120.  The 
Teahinkutchin  probably  belonged  to  this 

triln?. 

Oaaa  da  Larfa.~F*ctrt>ff.  Rep.  AIa.«(ka,  62.  1881. 
Oaaa  da  Larfa  — Ron*.  MS.  Notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  K. 
Vatche'  Kutekta.— Dall.  Alanka.  4M.  1S70.  Ka-taik 
ku  ekia.— Hanli.»tv  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1S66.  197. 
1*^11  Vataik-kfitcain.— DhII  in  Cont.  N.  A 
KlhTiol..  I.  ^i  1«77.  Ifatait-kutchia.— .Tones  in 
«Di;ih>..n.R«'p.  1x66,321.1872.  Ka'-UItkutch' la.— 
K«**-.  M.'i.  Not*.-**  on  TInne.  B.  A.  E.(— -'outer- 
Ci»untr^'  (icikplr').  VaTeta^katoki.— RichardHon, 
Aict.  £zped..  I.  309.  1851  (=>* people  of  the  open 


country').  Kayetao-Kutokla.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  map,  35. 1882.  Neyetaa-Kutaki.— Latham, 
Nut.  Races,  294,  18&1.  Tpa-tt«hie-dkidi<  Kout- 
tekia.— Petltot,  Autour  dn  lac  dt>8  Eselaves,  361, 
1891  (= '  people  who  dwell  far  fr<»m  the  water' ). 

NatsBhoBtanno.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentione<l  to  Joutel  in  1687 
(Margry,  Deq.,  in,  409, 1878)  by  the  chief 
of  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r.  of  Louisi- 
ana as  being  among  his  enemies. 

KatsQBhltatnime      ( Xa^-t4f(kci'Ui^'t{mn}^/f 

*  people  dwelling  where  they  play 
shinny ' ).  A  former  village  of  the  Mish- 
ikhwutmetunne  on  C<x]uflle  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 
18iK). 

Nattakattawants.  A  Nipmuc  chief 
of  MiLsketatjuid,  the  present  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1642.  At  this  time  he  sold  to 
Simon  Willard,  in  l)ehalf  of  (Jov.  Wiu- 
throp  an<l  others,  a  large  trai-t  of  land  on 
lK)t!i  sides  of  ('Oncord  r.,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  receive<l  "six  fadom  of 
waomi)ampege,  one  wastcot,  aiul  one 
breeches"  (Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  54,  18:i3). 
Nattahattawants  was  a  supporter  and 
profjagator  of  Christianity  among  his 
people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
His  son,  John,  usually  known  as  John 
Tahattawan,  live<l  at  Nashobah,  Mass., 
where  he  was  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Pray- 
ing Indians.  His  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  the  celebrate<i  AVaban  (<j.  v. ). 

Nattkntnnne  ( *  people  on  the  level 
prairie')-  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ka-t'9u' ^AaaJ'. —Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni.23«r.l890.  Ka-tqlo'  »ibm«.— Dorsey.  Tutu  MS. 
vo<!ab..B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tututni and  Naltannetimne 
mime). 

Natuhli  {Sa^(1Ci1i\  of  unknown  mean- 
ing). .'V  former  Cherokee  settlement  on 
Nottely  r.,  a  branch  of  Hiwassi'e  r.,  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  pre>ent  village  of  Rang- 
er, Cherokee  co  ,s.w.  8.  Car.  (.i.  m.) 
Ha'dull'.— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  526.  1900. 
Kaatalee.— Royee  in  ftth  Rei>.  B.  A.  K.,  map.  1887. 
Votley. — I)<H'.  of  1799  (luotecl  by  Royee.  ibid.,  144. 
Nottely  towa.— M<^>ney.  op.  cit.,  3112. 

Natutskltnnne.     A  former  village  of  the 

Tututni  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  l)etween 

( •o<iuille  r.  and  Floret  cr. 

Na-toiil'-tiin.— Dorst'y  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 

233,1890.    Natciit^r  ^iinn«'.— Ibid.      , 

•  Natnwanpika  {ya-tn-irnn-pi-ht).  One 
of  the  tra<litionary  stopi)ing  places  of  the 
Rear  clan  of  the  llopi,  situated  near  the 
I)resen t  ( )  rai  bi ,  A  ri  z. 

Naugatnck.  A  former  village,  subject 
to  the  Paugussi^t,  at  the  falls  of  Nauga- 
tuck  r.,  near  Drrby,  Conn.  (Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  42,  1818).*  The  name  refers  to 
a  tree,  which  ])robably  served  as  a  land- 
mark, sai<l  to  have  stood  near  Rock  Rim- 
mon,  in  what  is  now  Sevmour,  Conn. 
(TrmnbuU,  Ind.  Names  Ccmn  ,  3(i,  1881 ). 

Nauhaught.  A  Ma&^achn setts  In<lian, 
called  Klisha  and  also  Joseph,  a  deacon 
in  IToS  or  IT^H)  of  an  Indian  church  that 
stood  on  the  n.  side  of  Swan's  jumd,  at 
Yarmouth,  Ma.<s.  He  was  a  cons<-ien- 
tious  man  and  the  hero  of  VVhittier's 
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"Kauhanght  the  Deacon,"  in  wliii'h  thu 
poetalliidai  toliin  bravery  in  overcoming 
tempUtioii.  See  alw  Mara.  Uiet,  So<\ 
Coll.,  IftH.,  V,  5«,  IK16, 

Hanjaa.  ABiunmer  nittlement  of  the 
Aivilinuiut  Kakinio  on  Repulse  hay,  n. 
end  of  Iluciwin  bay.— Boas  in  Bih  lien. 
B.A.  E.,44B,  18H8. 

Van^ktaling.  Aa  autuuiii  iwttleiuent  of 
Tali roii^^m hit  Okoniiut  Ii^kiino  on  an 
island  near  the  a.  w.  (:ua:<t  of  C'uiiibcrlsud 
sd,, near  the  entranie;  imp.  20  in  IHKt.— 
Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  It.  A.  K,  map,  18HH. 

Kanklak.    A  KaniagQiiut  Exkiiiio  vil- 
lage 15  III.  E.  of   Plakiiek  lifke,  Alaska 
Enin.,  Alaska. 
gnobl^timat.-SpurrutidlMHtqimi.-dbylfaikvr, 
Geng.  mn.  ALiokit.  lecu.    Miuklak.— Baker.  Ibid. 

Naomfcaag  ('lixhing  place,'  fnmi  im- 
maaK  'tinli,'  ti  'plaiv,'  -u^  'at').  A 
tribe  or  band,  proliably  belonging  to  tlie 
Pennacook  confijdcracy,  which  formerly 
occ'iipieil  thtt  Hito  of  ^fem,  Maiw.    It  ajv 

Cri,  hon'ever,  that  the  native!'  had  alun- 
lei)  the  loeulity  before  the  Knglii^b 
reached  it,  an  tliera  is  no  record  that  the 
latter  biuiid  any  Indiana  on  the  r<put 
has  been  noticed  in  retpii^l  to  the  na 
bnriuld  in  thin  liM'ulity  tliat  the  luxlies 
were  ntmiilly  placed  in  asittinit  posture. 
Xtumhok.— MRir>.'rriii<>[«<1byl)iBk<-.f(k.[ii<1>i..l>k. 

-  - -umktii.— IV»M.n"7iliiiN,H.Hi-t. 

--     ■"     Bb«k.— (imllli    ■-' 


A  writer  (Coll.  Maw.  Hist.  SUm-.,  let  n. ,  viii, 
156,  18112)  says;  "The  Indians  in  the 
county  i)f  Barnstable  were  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, but  they  wereBuliject  In  some  reepecta 
tothechiefeacheinof  theWampanoaga." 
They  pnibaldy  came  in  cimlact  with  the 


thin  tribe  Hunt  in  1014  carried  off  T  nativea 
and  sold  thein  into  slavery  witli  20  In- 
diansof  Piituxet.  Obain)>lain  bad  an  en- 
counter with  the  NauDet  immediately  be- 
fore returning  to  Europe.  They  t<eein  to 
have  cBcapwl  the  Rreat  jiestileni-e  which 
prevaiknl  along  the  New  KiifilaiKl  coast 
inlUIT.  .  Although  dispoHeil  to  attack  the 
colonist*  at  thfir  tinst  meetinft,  they  be- 
came their  fatit  friends,  and   with   few 


bank  of  Ni 

Smith  (lii2VM,  \a..  I,  li-i,  rfpr.  IMIK. 

Naniet,  An  .M^oniiuiun  triU^formeriy 
liviiigin  MafniichunellK  mi  Ihiit  i<art  nf  C. 
Cud  >:.  of  iJiuiD  r.,  foruiiliga  liurl  of  or 
being  miller  cimlrol  of  the  \Vam|>anoH|;. 


.,  .  11'  n-niaineil  faithful  to  them 
through  King  I'hilip's  war,  even  in  i<oine 
instaiic-cslt'iidingasciKlance.  Mostoftheui 
had  Ihi'u  C-hristiaiiizeil  liefore  thiK  war 
broke  out.  Their  est  imateil  {lopulation  iii 
W21  wan  5tHI,  hut  lliitt  is  probably  l>el()w 
their  rciil  strengtli  at  that  lime,  as  they 
seeui  ti)  Iiavuniiui1>ere<l  asmanv  SO  vears 
afrerwanl.  Ab-iut  1710,  by  wfiich 'time 
thi-y  wett!  all  ortiaiiixed  into  churchea, 
they  li<!^t  ft  great  many  by  fever.  In  J7B4 
they  iiwl  ilecn>a«ii  to  1(16,  living  mainly 
at  I'otumimiujiiiil,  but  in  1802  otiIv4  were 
Kaid  to  remain.  Their  principal'vilhige, 
.\ansi-r,  waK  ni-ar  the  present  I-^tham. 
AllhoiiKh  Iheir  location  indicatet>  that 
fish  funiiche.!  their  chief  sustenance,  the 
Naus't  were  i-vidcntly  culti\-ators  of  the 
soil,  as  fn]ip]ies  of  corn  and  la-ans  were 
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■  it^ncti   irom  them   by   the  fainisliiii^ 
l*iv month  ci:»l()ini^t8  in  l(i22. 

The  following  village**  were  prol^ably 
Nau:^et:  Aiiiietnet,  Ahthiiiiait,  Catauinut, 
Coatuit,  I'anuiia^juid,  Manaiuoyik,  Man- 
oniet,  Maehpee,  Mattakeset^  Mi^enhawn, 
Naiiifkaket,  Naiii?et,  Nol>t*c*u»»et,  Pa  met, 
Pawj^jesit,  PisiHigntt,  Po|K)nefciset,  Pota- 
nuiuaijuut,  Piinoiiakanit,  Satucket,  Satiiit, 
Skauton,  Succoiiei*Het,Wa<iuoit,and  Wees- 

UU<'1»S.  (j.  M.      c.  T.  ) 

Gape  Indiaaa.— Hubliard  «iri80)  in  Masx.  Hut.  800. 
Coll..  2i\  »»..  V.  *«.  1H15.  HamMt.— JuKwlyn  (1675), 
ilu«l  .;id  K.  111.317, 183;} (misprint).  Kaaitt.— Hub- 
luinl  il»M»j,  ibid..  *M  H..  V,  M,  I8I0.  KauMt— 
Munrt  I  Ui£2)  quottfl  bv  Draki*.  Bk.  Indj)..  bk.  2. 29, 
IMH.  Vauit.— Sniilb  MG16)  in  MaK«.  Hist.  Sh'. 
r«.ll., ;ul  H..  VI,  119,  1x3/.  Haiuitei.— Moiirl  ( 1»V22), 
il»ii1  .  l>t  f>..  VIII.  22r>,  1^2.  HawMl.— Dermtrr 
•  ItrjiM.  ibid.,  4th  k.,  hi.  97,  1856  (misprint).  Kaw- 
Mt— Smith  (H'lirii.  ibid.,  3d  ».,  vi,  lOS.  1837. 
VawBta.— D«w  in  Smith  (16*29),  Va.,  it.  22.\  rcpr. 
ISIV. 

Vamvmta.  The  northernmont  of  the 
Catawba  towns  former] v  on  Santee  r., 
S.  Car.— Byrd  (1728)/ Hl^t.  Dividing? 
line,  181,  18«56. 

Vamwaaatats  ( Nau-n'^m^-ii-iatJt ) .  A  Pal- 
ate band  formerly  living  in  or  near  Moa])a 
Tiller,  8.  B.  Nev.:  pop.  tM)  in  1878. — Pow- 
ell in  lod.  Aff.  kep.  1878,  5<),  1S74. 

Vavalw  (pron.  Na^-rti-ho,  from  Tewa 
iV<frnAif,  the  name  referring;  to  a  large 
area  of  caUi\'ated  landi>;  api>lie<l  to  a 
former  Tewa  pueblo,  and,  by  extennion, 
to  the  Navmho,  known  to  the  SpaniardH 
of  the  17th  oenturv  aa  Aptu^ht^  de  Navajo, 
who  intruded  on  the  Tewa  domain  or  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity,  to  di^^tin^nish  them 
from  other  "Apat'Se"  bands. — Hewett  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  viri,  193, 1906.  Fray Alonso 
Benavkles,  in  his  Memorial  of  1(>80,  ^iveH 
the  earlicvt  tranHlation  of  the  tribal 
name,  in  the  fonn  Nauajd,  'wmenteraH 
gnndem' — 'great  peed-sowings',  or  *  great 
fieldis*.  The  Navaho  themselves  do  not 
ii.««e  this  name,  except  when  trying  to 
^[leak  Enirlish.  All  <io  not  know  it,  and 
nmie  of  the  older  gt»neration  prononnct> 
it  r-irr.  otly,  as  r  is  a  souml  unknown  in 
their  language.  They  tall  themselves 
lnu»'\  which  meanssimply  *i)eople'.  This 
«<»rd,  in  various  forms,  is  used  as  a  trilml 
naiiir  l»y  nearly  every  i^eople  of  the  Atha- 
(4bsan  st<»ckK 

An  im|M»rtant  Athapascan  triU^  ocon- 
I»yiiig  a  rwH^rvatioii  o{  9,508,708  acn»s  in 
s.  E.  Arizona,  n.  w.  New  Mexico,  ands.  e. 
I'tah.  Here  they  are  sup{)ose<l  to  re- 
injiin,  hut  many  i.»*olatt*<l  families  live  1k'- 
V'Mitl  tilt*  re9<ervation  V>oundarieH  in  all 
(Unftioriii.  Their  land  has  an  average 
fifvatii  in  of  alx  Mit  H.OOO  ft  above  K*a  level. 
Thf  highest  jroint  in  it  is  Pastora  ]>eak, 
in  thf  Carrizo  mt*«.,  9,420  ft  high.  It  is 
an  arid  n-gi^in  and  n<^>t  well  a^lapted 
tn  agrieiiltun\  but  it  affords  fair  ]»a*«tur- 
aife.  P'or  thi.«*  n^juwin  the  Navaho  have 
«lHVMt»*«l  their  attention  le«s  to  agriculture 
tlian  to  stock  raising.    There  were  f»>r- 


merly  few  places  on  the  rest^rvation,  away 
from'  the  bonlers  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
where  the  soil  could  heirrigated,  hut  there 
weriMiiany  siK)ts,  apparently  desert,  where 
water  gathered  close  to  the  surfa<.x?  and 
where  by  deep  plantinjr  cro|>8  of  corn, 
l)eanH,  Sipiashes,  and  melons  were  raistKl. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  CJovern- 
ment  ha.^  built  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
reservation  and  increased  the  facilities 
for  irrigation. 

It  may  l)e  that  under  the  lox*^!  vapplied 
name  Ajwi'lH*  there*  is  a  recon^  of  the 
Navaho  by  Ofiate  as  early  as  1598,  but 
the  first  to  mention  them  by  name  was 
Zjirate-8alm<*ron,  about  li>2^».  They  had 
Christian  missionaries  among  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (.**ee  (V- 
Injlfetn^  Enc'ninl)^  but  their  teachings  di<l 
not  prevail  against  iniganisin.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  (K^'upancy  of  theiV 
country  by  the  United  SUites  they  kept 
up  an  almost  {V)iifJtant  preilatory  war 
with  the  Pueblos  and  the  white  si^ttlers 
of  New  Mexico,  in  which  they  were  usu- 
ally the  victors.  When  the  rnite<l  States 
took  possession  of  New  Mexiro  in  1849 
these  depredations  were  at  their  height. 
The  first  military  exiK*dition  into  their 
countrv  was  that  of  Col.  Alex.  \\,  Doni- 
phan,  of  the  First  Mi.«souri  Volunt€H»rs,  in 
the  fall  «»f  1840.  ( )n  behalf  of  the  Tnited 
States,  Doniphan  made  the  first  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Navaho  Nov.  22  of  that 
year,  but  the  j)ea<'e  was  not  lasting.  In 
1849,  another  military  force,  umler  the 
command  of  Col.  John  M.  Wa^hingt^>n, 
penetrateil  the  Navaho  land  as  far  as 
CheHv  canvnii,  and  ma<le  another  treat v 
of  i>eaceon  Sept.  9,  but  this  treaty  was  also 
soon  broken.  To  putastop  to  their  wars, 
Col.**Kit'-  Carson  invaded  their  h^rritory 
in  18<)8,  killerl  so  many  of  their  sheep  as 
to  leave  them  without  means  of  snppc»rt, 
and  took  the  greater  part  (►f  the  tribe 
prisoners  to  Ft  Sumner  at  the  Bos<iue 
keilondo  on  the  Hio  Pectos,  N.  Mex. 
Here  they  were  kept  in  captivity  until 
18ti7,  when  they  were  restored  to  their 
original  r«»untry  and  given  a  new  supply 
of  sheep.  Siiiee  that  time  they  have  re- 
mained at  peace  and  greatly  prospered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navaho 
have  increased  in  number  since  they  tirst 
l)ecame  known  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  still  inere^ising.  In  ist;?,  while  they 
were  still  prisonei's  and  coi'ld  becoiinteil 
accurately.  7,800  of  them  were  hel«l  in 
captivity  at  one  time:  but,  owinir  to  es- 
cajK'saiul  UiMitioual  surrenders,  the  iniin- 
l)er  varied.  All  were  not  eAptnred  by 
Carson.  l*erha{>s  the  most  aerurate  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  ls(i<»,  when  tlu*  (nivern- 
ment  calli'<l  them  to  receive  a  gift  of 
:{0,(XH)  sheep  ami  'J.OOOgdats.  Thelii«ii:ms 
werejMit  in  a  large  <'orral  and  coinjte«l  as 
thev  went  in;  onlv  a  few  herders  were 


The  rwiilt  sh(iw<Kl  that  tlitri' 
mcu'lmt  fi!U-(T  tliuiitMMN),  uiukiiiK 
>wHiiiii  h>r  iiliwiittH-si.  An-onliiiK 
(iixnn  iif  18!N>,  which  was  tnkt-ii  on 
V  Hvyb'Mi,   th<-    triliu    nntrilifrt^l 

Tlie  ceiixiM  •>[  IHOO  lAwen  th« 
inn  ut  iiKirc  t>mii  2l),0IHi.  ami  in 
<v  vprv  roughly  e^^iinatecl  l>y  th« 
(IHitvtii  mini b<>r  28,5011. 
ilinjr  t"  tliu  iK-st  rt-iiinltii  x-eminn 
oruiii  livn'li  tliu  timt  or  iiuolcar 

the  N'livalii)  wati  crcutitl  l>v  the 
Ariz<i::a  ..r  T'tah  aW.iit  SH)\far» 
■•oi'lo  liu<l  livpi)  on  till'  earth  lie- 


Aryan;  r<in«>nni'utly,  thv  Navahii  an-  a 
vory  i^iiiiijiitiitf  iiiMiiili'.  A  notalili'aiiif^ 
fUfin  wax  ina(l<>  to  Ilicir  miinlierc jin^l-a- 
lilyinthtr  HithiTritury.whi^iithi'ThkhB- 
luihD-'liiiiiuy  joiiii-'i  tln-'in.  Thvw  wi'i*- 
a  iKiiplu  of  uiii'lhcr  liDKiiii'tiir  *i1'K-k— 
HiMlgy  MiyM  "ilouiitlfKM  TiiMi  nin "— (or 
Ihcy  wnui^litaciiunKR  iiith«Niivahi)lati- 
KiiuKi'.  A  later  very  niiim-mnd  acit)H!<Hiii 
of  wvural  rlmiH  came  fr»iii  thv  I'lU-itic 
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y  in  siiit.'li-riiiiiiiii')'.    Intliui n--  iiiulv.  iitlii'i-^  ut,-  |h.>  •li'^-.-nnliiiili 

Ntlii-r)iroui>!i  joiiii-<ltliciiitiiiTil,in  liie^.      llt.ilL'i' hii-^  F^hnun  Ihiit   t 

-,  they  fell  MrOH^'i- jih  iihn  ,.ri(;iii   ie-.M.l,  i.,iiilli„«  a   few  .1 

..  niir.     Sxnie  I'f  tlie  u•■<'eM<i..Il^<  „<iAv  iinlhi.-  el.inetit-^.  ean  he  miI». 
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Eunii;,  Hnd  a  Toc&hulary  of  their  kn- 
patK  fhows  that  ttte  iiiajnrity  of  Iheir 
»i>i^  have  count«Tiiart»  in  ilialecte  of 
Alaska,  British  Americ:3t,  atid  California. 
Thi- Rrainmatirai  Btnit-ttire  in  like  that  of 
AlhaiHin'au  ti>ntrU(.-B  in^nersl,  Ixitiiiany 
word:'  have  b«.tn  inherited  from  other 
muiree.  ThegrjuDmarifintricateandthe 
iixtbalary  i-o]iioup,  abounding  eepeci- 
■Uy  ia  local  n&iiiee. 


Tlicai.(iearanL-e  of  thi;  Navahimtrcn  nth- 
en.-  the  trailitional  «■  vidtnce  of  their  very 
Hiniliiwite  i>ri)rin.  It  ia  ini[ios)>il)le  to  de- 
MTilwaprevaiiiriKtvpe;  thsy  vary  in  si^e 
Iriiii  ittaiwart  men  <i(B  ft  ornmri'toeome 
alio  an-  iliiiiiiiutive  in  i^turi'.  In  fea- 
liiri' they  vary  from  thextrnnK  fad's  with 
*|iiilinp  !!(»*<  and  prominent  chinH  lom- 
iih'N  wilh  the  Dakota  and  other  nortbern 
tribes  to  the   subdued   ftttlurw  of   the 
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PuebloH.  Their  tares  are  a  little  more 
hirsute  than  thiim  of  Indians  farther  b. 
Many  have  oii^iputH  po  ftatleneii  that  the 
BbuliK  are  hrai-hvrephahc  or  hyi>er- 
hraehy cephalic,  a  Wliiro  resiilting'fniui 
the  hard  eradle-boan)  on  which  the  head 
rests  in  infancy.  According  to  Hrdlicka 
(Am.  Anthrop,,  ii,  3;i9,  1900)  they  ap- 
proach the  I'ueblos  phycically  niueh  more 
closely  than  the  Apache,  notwithstanding 
their  liniiriiiHlie  connection  with  the  latter! 
In  general  their  facits are  intelligent  and 
pleasing,     Hu);hcH  (l>(>niphan'iii  Kxpil., 
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dans,  51  clan  naineH  having  l)een  recorded, 
but  the  number  of  existing  clans  may  l>e 
somewhat  more  or  less.  Two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  extinct,  and  others  nearly  so. 
The  clans  are  grouped  in  phratries. 
Some  authorities  give  8  of  these,  others 
11,  with  3  independent  clans;  but  the 
phratry  does  not  8t»em  ti>  be  a  well-defined 
group  among  the  Navaho.  Descent  is  in 
the  female  line;  a  man  belongs  to  the 
clan  <»f  his  mother,  and  when  he  marries 
musif  tftke  a  woman  of  some  -other  clan. 
The  rf>^ial  position  of  the  women  is  high 
and  their  influence  great.  They  often 
pos8(»t«s  much  property  in  their  own  right, 
which  marriage  doi»s  not  alienate  from 
them.  The  clans,  so  far  as  known,  are  as 
f(  allows: 

Aatsosni,  Narrow  gorge;  Ashihi,  Salt; 
Biihani,  Folded  arms;  Dsihluaothihlni, 
Kncirclcd  mountain;  Dsihlthani,  Brow  of 
the  mountain;  Dsihitlani,  Base  of  the 
mountain;  Kai,  Willows;  Kanani,  Living 
arrr)WH;  Khultso,  Yellow  IxHlies;  Khash- 
hli/.hni.  Mud;  Khaskankhatso,  Much 
yucca;  Khoghanhlani,  Many  huts;  Khon- 
agani,  Place  of  walking;  Ivinaani,  High 
standing  house;  Kinhlitshi,  Red  house 
(of  stone);  Klogi,  Name  of  an  old  pue- 
blo; I^^ka,  Ree<ls  (phragmites);  Mai- 
theshkizii,  Coyote  pass  (Jemez);  Maitho, 
Coyote  spring;  Naiii,  Monocline;  Nakai, 
White  stranger  (Mexican);  Nakhopani, 
Brown  streak,  horizontal  on  the  ground; 
Nanashthezhin,  Black  horizi»ntal  stripe 
aliens  (Zufii);  Notha,  I'te;  Pinbitho,  Dt»er 
spring;  Theshtshini,  Red  streak;  Thild- 
zhehi;  Thkhaneza,  Among  the  scattered 
(hills);  Thkhapaha,  Among  the  waters; 
Thkhatshini,  Among  the  Red  (waters  or 
banks);  Thobazhnaazh,  Two  innne  for 
water;  Thochalsithaya,  Water  under  the 
sitting  frog;  Thoditshini,  Bitter  water; 
Thokhani,  Beside  the  water;  Thodho- 
kongzhi,  Saline  wat  r;  Thotsoni,  Great 
watt'r;  Thovetlini,  Junction  of  the;  rivers; 
Tlastwhini,  'Re<l  flat;  Tlizihlani,  Manv 
goats;  Tsayiskithni,  Sagebnish  hill; 
Tsczhinkini,  House  of  the  black  cliffs; 
Tsenaha])ihlni,  Overhanging  ro<rks;  Tse- 
tht»shkizhni,  Rocky  pass;  Tsethkhani, 
Among  the  rocks;  Tsetlani,  B«*nd  in  a 
can  von;  Tsevanathoni,  HorizcMital  water 
undtT  cliffs;  Tscyikehe,  Rocks  standing 
near  one  another;  Tsczhinthiai,  Trap 
dyke;  Tsinazhini,  Black  horizontal  forest; 
Tsinsakalhni,  I^)netree;  Yoo,  Heads. 

The  ordinary  Navaho  dwelling,  or 
htxji'tii,  is  a  very  sim])le  structure,  although 
erected  with  nuK'h  ccremonv  (see  Min- 
dcU'ff  in  17th  Rep.  H.  A.  K  ,  m^S).  It  is 
usually  conical  in  form,  built  of  sticks  set 
on  end,  covenMl  with  l>ranches,  grass, 
and  earth,  jmd  often  so  low  that  a  man 
of  ordinarv  stature  ean  not  stari<l  ereet  in 
it.  One  must  st(KH>  to  enter  the  doorway, 
which  is  usually  provideil  with  a  short 


passage  or  stonn  door.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney; a  hole  in  the  apex  lets  out  the 
smoke.  Some  hogans  are  rude  polygo- 
nal structures  of  Togs  laid  horizontally; 
others  are  partly  of  stone.  In  summer, 
*' lean-to'*  sheds  and  small  inclosures  of 
branches  are  often  use<i  for  habitationn. 
Sweat  houses  are  small,  conical  IwganB 
without  the  hole  in  theai)ex,  for  fireeare 
not  lighted  in  them;  tem]>erature  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  strmes  heated  in  fires 
outside.  M(Hiicine  lodges,  when  huilt  in 
localities  where  trees  of  sufficient  size 
grow,  are  conical  structures  like  the  ordi- 
narv hogans,  but  much  larger.  When 
built  in  regions  of  low-sizeil  trees,  they 
have  flat  roofs.  Of  late,  substantial  stone 
stnictures  with  doors,  windows,  and 
chinmeys  are  replacing  the  rude  hogans. 
()ne  n»ason  they  built  such  houses  was 
that  custom  an(l  sui)erstition  constrained 
them  to  tlestroy  or  desert  a  house  in 
which  death  ha<l  occurred.  Such  a  place 
was  called  chindi-hofjan^  meaning  *  devil- 
house'.  Those  who  now  occupy  gocnl 
stone  houses  carry  out  the  tlying  and  let 
them  expire  outside,  thus  saving  their 
dwellings,  and  indee<l  the  same  custom  i? 
sometimes  practised  in  connection  with 
the  hogan.  No  i^eople  have  greater  dread 
of  ghosts  and  mortuary  n^mains. 

The  most  important  art  of  the  Navaho 
is  that  of  weaving.  They  are  esp€»cially 
celebrated  for  their  blankets,  which  are 
in  high  demand  among  the  white  people 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  utility; 
but  thev  also  weave  belts,  garters,  and 
sa<i<  lie  girths — all  with  rude,  simple  Ux)ms. 
Their  legends  <UK;lart>  that  in  the  early 
days  they  knew  not  the  art  of  weaving 
by  means  of  a  l<x)m.  The  use  of  the 
l<M:)m  was  probably  taught  to  them  by 
the  Pueblo  women  who  were  incorpo- 
rate<l  into  the  tril>e.  They  dressed  in 
skins  an<l  nule  mats  constructed  by  hand, 
of  ce<lar  bark  and  other  vegetal  fibers. 
The  few  basket  makers  among  them 
are  said  to  be  Cte  or  Paiute  girls  or  their 
descendants,  and  these  do  not  do  much 
work.  What  they  make,  though  of  ex- 
cellent (|uality,  is  confined  almast  exclu- 
sively to  two  formsre«|uire<l  forceremonial 
purposes.  The  Navaho  make  very  little 
I)ottery,  and  this  of  a  very  ordinary  vari- 
ety, l)eing  designed  merely  for  cooking 
puri)os(»s;  but  formerly  they  ma<le  a  fine 
red  ware  dei'orate<l  in  black  with  charac- 
teristic designs.  They  grind  com  and 
other  grains  by  hand  on  the  metate.  For 
ceremonial  purposes  they  still  l)akefoodin 
the  ground  and  in  other  alK)riginal  ways. 
For  many  years  thev  have  had  among 
them  silversmiths  who  fabricate  hand- 
some ornaments  with  very  nide  appli- 
ances, and  who  undoubtedly  learned  their 
art  from  the  Mexicans,  adapting  it  to  their 
own  environment.     Of  late  years  many 
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of  th(X)e  who  have  been  taught  in  training 
f<eh<K>l8  liave  learne<l  civilized  trades  and 
dwiiMil  methods  of  cooking. 

lBVft(ti^tion8  cronducted  within  the 
laii4'2S  yean  show  that  the  Navaho,  con- 
trary to  early  published  beliefs,  are  a 
hidu}  religious  people  having  many  well- 
dtSntd  tlivinities  (nature  gods,  animal 
soi^  and  local  go^ls),  a  vast  mythic  and 
legBBdary  lore,  and  thousands  of  signifi- 
cant formulated  songs  an<l  prayers  which 
miwt  be  learned  and  rei)eate<l  in  the  most 
exact  manner.  They  also  have  hundre<.ls 
of  musical  compositions  which  experts 
have  siiceeede<l  in  noting  and  have  pro- 
nounceil  similar  to  our  own  music.  The 
i«o-€alle«l  dances  are  ceremonies  which  last 
for  9  nights  and  parts  of  10  days,  and  the 
medicine-men  spend  nian^  years  of  study 
in  learning  to  conduct  a  smgle  one  prop- 
erly. One  important  feature  of  these  cere- 
monie«»  is  the  pictures  painted  in  dry  pow- 
ders on  the  floor  of  tne  mcsdicine  J<.)dge 
(set*  Dry-fMihitinfj).  All  this  cultus  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity. 

The  most  revere<l  of  their  manv  deities 
is   a    go<idess    named    Estsdnatlehi,    or 

*  Woman  Who  Changes*,  'Woman 
Who  Rejuvenates  Herself*,  because  she 
is  said  never  to  stav  in  one  condition,  but 
ti>  grow  old  and  become  young  again  at 
will.  She  is  proliably  Mother  Nature,  an 
a{>otheor4is  of  the  changing  year. 

Ry  treaty  of  Can  von  de  Chelly,  Ariz., 
S»'pt.  9,  1849,  the  Savaho  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  t  he  UnittMl  States.  By 
treaty  of  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex.,  June  1, 
18*W,  a  H'iHjrvation  was  set  ajwrt  for  them 
in  Arizona  an«l  New  Mexico,  and  they 
ce«ie<l  to  the  irnite<l  States  their  claim  to 
other  lan<ls.  Their  reservation  has  been 
nifKiifitHl  l»y  subse<]uent  Executive  onlers. 

For  the  literature  pertaining  to  this 
triliesee  Matthews,  (1)  Navaho  l^egt^nds, 
1HW7,  and  the  bibliographv  therein;  (2) 
Xight  Chant,  1«<VJ.  '        (w.  m.) 

ApAclM  Indians  of  Vabajd. — Zarate-Salmeron 
(«^i.lfU9)trHTi)«.iii  I^nddfSunfjihine,  183,Feb.  1900. 
ApnehcsdellAbnjon.— Turnvrin  Pac.  K.R.  Rep.. in, 
pi.  S.  hS,  1H56  (KO  rnlle'l  by  SpHniwh  wiiterK).  Apa- 
ches 4*  Vabajo.  — Zarate-Sal  meron  ( cti.  1629 )  q  iiotc>d 
tuy  RandHkT  in  An;h.  Inrt.  Papers,  iv.  294,  1892. 
ApadMsde  Vaoajb.— ik'navidex.  Memorial, 56, 1630. 
Ajartiw  de  navaio.— De  I'Islo.  map  Am.  Hepteiit., 
Ia)U.  ApadiM  de  VaTajo.— LinNch(»teTi,  DcMor. 
IWmeriqiie.  map  1.  1638.  Apaches  de  VaTaJoz. — 
t«n<i>n.  L'Ami^rique.  map.  27.  1657.  Apaches  de 
laTaro.— JeffervH,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5  (1763).  1776. 
Aaaeiies  Vah^aL— <^Mn-v8  (1776),  Diary,  869.  VM>. 
A^pateho. — Ca<«hin|^. infn  ('enemy':  Zui^iname). 
A'patejoe.— t«>n  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  291. 1885  (or 
PAtjtjoe:  Zufii  name).  Bigowits.— ten  Kate.  8yn- 
ooymie.  S.  18H1  (Southern  Ute  name).  Dacd^ 
Una.— St4*phen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  35, 1891  (Hopi 
nameK  DdTa^s.— Gau<chet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1M84 
( Kiowa  Apache  name ).  Z)lne*.— Matthewn,  Nav- 
aho Leir..  210.  Ift97  (own  name,  .••Ik.  'people'). 
Iheae.— Hodf^e.     field,  notes.    B.     A.     E..    1895 

•  Lai^na  name).  I'hl-deni.— Ibid.  (Jiearilla 
name).  IjQtacjeB-n4— Eseudero.  Not.  Efttad.  Chl- 
hnahiia.  212. 1^  (own  name).  Hessea-Apaches.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  24i.  1885  (=' Knife 
Apwrht^'.  KOppo^edlv  from  Span,  navdja, 
*knifo').   ■ssMBO. — Bandeller,  Delight  Makers, 


175, 1890  ( Kerenanname).  Nabaho.— MHlte-Brun. 
Geog.,  V,  326.  1826.  Nabahoes.— Pattie,  Pen*. 
Narr.,  98,  1833.  Kabajo.— Alegre.  Hi8t.  Gomp. 
Jenns,  I.  336,  1841.  Nab^oa.— Hiimlx>Idt,.AtlaM 
Nouv.-R.spagne.  carte  1, 1811.  Kabajo  Apastea.— 
DaviH.  Spun.  Conq.  N.  Mex.. &')8, 1869.  Habt^be.— 
Barreiro,  Ojeada  sobre  Nuevo-M<>xico,  ap|»..  9, 
1832.  Vabbehoes.— Brownell.  Indian  Racea,  -183. 
1864.  Kab^os.— Amer.  Pioneer,  ii,  190,  ims,  Ha- 
bflijas.— Bent  ( 1846) In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th  Gong., 
Irt  fteas..  11,  1K18.  Nabojo.— Davis,  Sjmn.  Conq.  N. 
.Mex.,  73,  1869.  Kahjo.— Pilte,  ExckMl.,  3d  map, 
1810.  Kamakaus.— Schermerhom  in  Maw.'  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  2d  8..  II.  29. 1814.  Kaaaha.— Balbi.  All. 
Ethnog.,  737.  1826.  Kanahaws.— Pike,  Exped.,  pt. 
HI.  app. .9. 1810.  Napao.  — <iarc68  ( 1 776) .  Diary,  351 , 
1900.  Kaui^b.— Benavides,  Memorial,  57,  1630 
(=•  semen teran  graiides').  Kaosjoa.  —  Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog..  iii.  295, 1788.  Havago.— Bntler,  Wild 
North  Land,  127.  18T3.  HavahoB.— MollhauHen, 
Pacillc.  II,  77,  1858.  Havahoes.— Parker,  Jour- 
nal. 82.  1840.  Navsjai.— (Jarci^H  (1775)  quoted 
by  On>zco  y  Bern*,  Geog.,  350.  1864.  Kava- 
jhoes.— Emory,  Recon..  27, 1848.  Vavajo.— Blaew. 
Atlas.  XII,  62.  1667.  Kavajoas.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog..  59,  1864.  Kavwoes.— Rivera,  DIario,  leg. 
818,  1736.  Kavwoos.— VillH-Seflor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  412. 1748,  Kavi^oses.— Ruxton,  Adventures. 
193.  1848.  Navaoeos.— Liitham,  Nat.  UiHt.  Man. 
350,  1850.  Navejb.— ('onklin,  Arizona,  211,  1878. 
HaTijoes.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  58,  Jan.  1870. 
Havijos.— <Jailatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXVII,  310,  1851.  VavoaM>8.— Bollaert  in  J(»ur. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1 1,276.  l-ViO.  Vevigoes.— Mow- 
ry  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc,  i,  71, 18,')9.  Kodehs.— 
Deniker,  Races  (»f  Man,  525,  1900.  Vorajos.— 
Cashing  in  The  Millstime,  ix.  94.  June  1884. 
Hwasabe.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8,  1884(Tesuqiie 
name).  Oohp.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  160, 1885 
(Pima  name)-  Oop.— Ibid.  Pigowitoh.  — ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  8,  1884  (Southern  Tte  name). 
Pagowits.— Ibid.  Pagu-uits.— Gatschet.  Vuraa- 
Spr,  I.  371.  1883  (T'te  name).  Pa'-gn-weta.— 
Powell,  Rep.  on  Olo.  River.  26,  1874  (='ree<l 
knives':  I'tename).  Piujoe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  A..  291. 1885  (or  A'pat.sjoe;  Zuf\i  name).  Ta- 
o^b-ci-nyu-muh.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
V,  33,  1892  (Hopi  name).  Ta'hli'mnin.— Hodge, 
fleld  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (.Sandia  name).  Ta- 
s£mew6.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  259,  1885 
(='ha«lards':  Hopi  name).  Ta-sha-va-ma.— 
Bourke,  Mo<inis  of  Ariz..  US.  1884  (Hopi  name). 
Te'liemnim.— <;at^het,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  <'  with- 
out pity  ■ :  Isleta  name ) .  Ten-nai.— tiaton,  Navajo 
MS.  v<K'ab.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name ).  Tenuai.— Eaton 
in  Sch<M>lcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  218. 18.>l.  Tenye.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  7.  1884  (I^guna  name). 
Wilde  Coyotes.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  282, 
1885  (Zufii  nickname*  tnin.'n]ate<l ).  Tabipaia  Naba- 
jay.— (ian(>s(  1776).  Diary, 457. 1900.  Tatilatlavi.— 
Gats<'het,  Yuma-Spr..  i.  409.  188;i  (Tonto  name). 
Tavipai-navajoi.— Orozro  y  Berra.  (f»'«)p..  .'S9.  18<i4. 
Yavipais-Navajai. — (iarecs  (1775-76)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  .\rch.  Inst.  PancfH,  ill,  114.  1h<k). 
Yoetaha.-tcn  Kate.  Rcizon  in  N.  A..  197.  issa 
(=' those  who  live  <»n  the  lK>rder  of  the  T'tcs': 
A|>aehe  name).  Yu-i'-ta.— Ilensljaw.  Ka'-itch 
MS.  v<K'ab.,  B.  A.  K..  18^3  (Panainint  name). 
Yutacien-ne. — ()roz<M>  y  Berra.  (Jeog..  59.  IMVl. 
Yutaha.-GaUs<'het.Ynma-Si>r..i.  370.  18.K^(.\pache 
name).  Yu-tah-kah.— Eaton,  Navajo  MS.  v«H'ab., 
B.  A.  E.  (Apache  namei.  Yutajen-ne.— Orozm  y 
Berra.  Geog.,  41.  76.  1864.  Yu-tar  bar'.— White, 
Apiuhc  Names  of  Ind.  Tril)e>.  MS..  B.  A.  K..  2, 
(n.  d.J  (tnins.  'far  otT':  Apaelie  name).  Yutila 
pa.— Gatschet.  Yuma-Snr..  in,  86.  IS*;  <^Yavapai 
name).  YutiUUawi.— Ibid.,  i,  370.  1ks3  (Tonto 
name). 

Navahn  {No-m-hu^  reforrinp  to  '  large 

area  of  cultivated  laud.s ' ) .    A  former  Tewa 

pueblo  pitnated  in  the  second  valley  s.  of 

the  great  pueblo  and  cliff  village  of  Puye, 

w.  of  Santa  Clara  nueblo.  in  the  Pajarito 

Park,  N.  Mex.     The  name  refers  to  the 

large  areas  of  cultivated    lands  in   the 

vicinity,  and  by  extension  was  applied  to 
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NAVA8INK NAWITI 


[B.A.I. 


the  Navaho  (q.  v.)-     Conpult  llewett  (1) 

in  Am  Anthmp.,  viii,  103, 190();  (2)  Bull. 

32,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1906. 

Navatink   ('at  the  promontory').     A 

tribe  of  the  LInami  branch  of  the  I)ela- 

wares  formerly  living  in  the  highlands 

of  Nave^ink,  N.  J.,  claiming  the  land 

from  Barnegat  to  the  Raritan.     Hudson, 

who  en(!ountered  them  immediately  after. 

entering  the  bay  of  New  York,  describes 

them  an  "clothtil  in  mantles  of  feathers 

and  rol)es  of  fur,  the  women  clothed  in 

hemp;  rcnl  copi>er  piiHJS,  and  other  thin^ 

of   coi)i)er   they   aia    wear  al>out  their 

necks."     They  appear  to  have  passed  out 

of  historv  man  after  their  lands  were  sold. 
Va-uaaini.— NelMin,  Indfl.  N.  J.,  101,  IHM  (eivrlv 
form).  Naveclnx.— Tom  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  IXn*.  Col. 
Hist..  XTi.4'j:i.l877.  Kavesand.— Needlmin  (1666), 
Ibid.,  xiir.  39S.  IWl.  Havetinck.— Win  field,  Hud- 
Kon  Co.,  44,  1874.  Kaveaiala.— Nelfton,  on.  cit. 
Havitinka.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  100. 1WV7. 
Haviaon.— Kuttenbcr,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  159,  i872. 
Heuweaink.— Stuyvewnt  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HiHt..  xiii,  163,  1X81.  Keversinck«.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  89. 1K72.  Veveraingba.— N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hisl..  xiii,99.18Kl.  KeTeraink— Van  der 
Donck  (ir>56)  qu<»te<l  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
wm  R.,  61,  lK/2.  Wevesin.— Bi'eknian  (1660)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii.308.  1877.  Keveainok— 
Van  Werckhoven  (l<i51),  ibid.,  xiii,  29.  1881. 
Veve-8incka.— Van  der  Donck  (HVf)6)  quoted  by 
Rutt4;nber.  TrilK's  Hudson  H.,  72,  1872.  Keve- 
•ings.— Doc.  of  1674  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii, 
694.  IXTiS.  NevMinka.— D<m:.  of  1659,  ibid.,  xtii, 
99.  1881.  NeviMmi.— Tx>velace  (16t59).  ibid..  A'ZA. 
Hewaaoni.— O^dlbv  (1671)  quoted  by  Nelscm, 
Inds.  N.  J..  101.  1894.  Newednghi.— Doc.  of  1669 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  100.  1881.  Newc- 
aink.— Stuy vesimt  ( ir>68).  ibi<l..  84.  Nieueiinck.— 
D(K>.  of  1662.  ibid..  84.  Nieuweainok— Ibid.,  xiv. 
168,lxs3.  Kbviiana.— Lovelace  (1666)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudhon  R..  &s,  1872. 

Navawi ( A'</-ra-///'', ' placcof  the  hunting 
tnip').  A  group  of  ancient  Tewa  ruins 
w.  4)f  the  Rio  (Jrande,  situated  l)etween 
the  Kito  <!('  los  Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara 
canyon,  s.  \v.  of  Sun  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
They  cinisist  of  two  large  buildings  about 
*2(K)  yd.^.  apart,  sevi'ral  clan  hou^4eH(m  the 
mt»sa  near  by,  and  a  cliff  village  rf  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  base  of  the  low 
mesa  to  the  s.  and  w.  The  ruin  takes  its 
name  fnnu  a  pitfall  {mim)  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  mesa  about  8()0  yds.  w.  of  the 
pueblo  ruin,  at  the  convergence  of  four 

trails. 

Kavakwi.— Hcwetl  in  Am.  Aiithrop.,  vi,  »»4r».  liKM. 
Kavawi.— Ilewctt  in  Bull.  :V2.  H.  A.  K..  22.  1906. 
Kavekwi — Hc\v«'tt  in  .\i!i.  Aiithrof»..op.  cit.,  iimp. 

Navialik  ('place  of  the  long-tiiiled 
duck ') .  An  Ita  Eskimo  villa^re  on  Smith 
sd.,  N.  (ireenland. 

Havialik.— Khuc,  An-tic  Kxplcr.,  ii,  19l».  186«;. 
Kerdli'rin.— Stein  in  IVterniannsMitt..  no.  9,  map, 
19(V2. 

Navigation.     Set*  7h(iis,  7>(//W. 

Navisok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  <me  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabite(l. 

Navojoa  ('prickly-i)ear  house';  from 
nnbo  'prickly  pear,*  houa  'house.' — 
Buelna).  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ment6  of  the  Mayo  on  Rio  Mayo,  s.  w. 


Sonora,  Mexico.  Of  a  total  ]>opulation 
of  8,5(X)  in  1900,  744  were  Cahita  (Mayo), 
69  '^Cahuillo,'*  ami  28  Yaqui. 
Vabogoa.— Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neuc 
Welt-Dott,  1726.  NaUvidad  HaTMoa.— Omzoo  r 
Berm,  Geog. ,  STie,  1S64.  Kavahda. —I lard  v,  Travels 
in  Mexieo.  43H.  1829.  Kavohoua.— Orozoo  y  Rerra, 
op.  cit.  VaTojoa. — Cenw>  de  Sonom.  9 1, 1901  (prei*- 
ent  official  deidRnation). 

Kawaas.  An  unidentified  tri l)e  or  band 
occupying  a  stockaded  village,  untler  a 
chief  named  Morahieck,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Connecticut  r.  between  the  Scan  tic 
and  the  PiKiunk,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie 
latter,  in  llartfonl  co.,  Conn.,  in  tlie  17th 
century. 

Hawaas.— Map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Poc.Col.  Hist..  I. 
13. 1R56.  Kawaa.— Macnnley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  162.  1H29. 
Hawe«.— De  Laet  (1633)  In  N.  Y.  Hist.  8<»c.  <N)1I., 
2d  K.  I,  307,  1S41.  Newaahe.— Trumbnll  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  38, 1881. 

Kawaoaten.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1G08,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1()29),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Kawake.  A  j>lace  marked  as  an  Indian 
fort  on  I.4ittn'*H  map  of  1784,  on  the  upper 
Scioto,  in  Ohio.  It  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Shawnee. 

Hawat  (^lA^ft-hand').  The  principal 
chief  of  the  Southern  Arapaho  since  the 
death  of  Little  Raven  (q.  v.)  in  1889.  He 
wa.s  bom  alKMit  1840,  and  l)ecame  noti»d 
as  a  warrior  and  buffalo  hunter,  taking 
active  part  in  the  western  l>order  wars 
until  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  in 
1867,  since  whi(^h  time  his  people,  as  a 
tribt%  have  Remained  at  peace  with  the 
whites.  In  1890  he  took  the  lead  in  sign- 
ing the  allotment  a^nniment  oiiening  the 
n»st»rvation  to  white  settlement,  notwith- 
standing the  Cheyenne,  in  o^ien  cr.umcil, 
had  threatened  death  to  anyone  who 
signed.  He  several  times  visiti^l  Wasli- 
ington  in  the  interest  of  his  tribe.  Havins 
l:)econie  blind,  he  has  recently  rt»sigued 
his  authority  to  a  younger  man.'    (.r.  m.  ) 

Naw-gaw-nab.     See  XfUfouuh. 

Nawiti.  A  term  with  three  applica- 
tions: (1)  A  Kwakiutl  town  formerly  at 
C.  Cominerell,  N.  coast  <»f  Vancouver  if  1.; 
(2)  a  moilern  town,  projx'rly  calle<l  Me- 
loopa,  a  short  distance  s.  of  the  pnH.*ed- 
ing,  Irom  which  it  received  its  name;  (8) 
by  an  extension  of  the  town  name  it  came 
to  1m»  a  synonym  for  the  Nakomgilisala 
and  Tlatlasikoala  colleirtively,  whosti 
language  constitutes  the  **  Newettee  sul)- 
dialect  "  of  Boas.  Pop.  69  in  1906. 
Heroopa.— Diiwson  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc,  Can.. seen. 
70.lK.s7.  Nah-witte.— ('an.Ind.Aff.,145. 1879.  Kah- 
wittia.— Scott  in  Ind. Atr.Ko|>  .316.1868.  Kauete.— 
Boasin Bull. Am. (ioo^.Sof.. 227.1887.  Ka-wee-tee.— 
Kane, Wand,  in  N.  A..a^»p..lS5&.  Kawiti.— Tolmie 
andI>a^v^«^n.V^H^abs.Bnt.('oI.,  118B.1SS4.  Keu-wit- 
tiei.— Dunn,  Oregon.  212, 1M4.  Newateea,--.Sproat, 
Pavawro  Lifo.  :iH.  l^^'^x.  Neweetee.— IrvinK,  Asto- 
ria. 107,  IMH.  Neweetees.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon, 
64.  IS44.  Neweetg.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Julv 
19,  ]M'2.  Newettee.— Dunn.  Oregon.  242,  184-i. 
Newitlies.— Ariustrorijr.  (»r...pim.  136,  1857.  Kewit- 
teer-Gnint  in  Jour.  Roy.  <ieog.  Soc..  293. 1857, 


KAWKAW — NAYAKOLOLE 


J.  IHM.      ■li-wilH.— €»■ 

,   l>«tk      XuBt^ipe.— Boas  li 


.  Inil.  AO. 
Nat.  UuK. 


Bf^  I-W.ITS.  1WJ7  1,  

R>vk«w  (?'WiK.d').  A  Winneba^ 
chii^F,  known  A]yo  as  Carryiiiaunee 
I'VVilkiTip  Ttirtlf'),  because  lie  was  a 
nieuiIxT  of  the  Wulkin);  Turtle  family, 
lilt'  rulini!  fumilv  of  the  tribe.  He  was 
Inim  in  ITli'i,  an<t  itit^  at  the  advanced 
Iff'  lit  VS  vi.'arii  in  IK(it.  Hie  reflidi^nce 
VK- at  Itii;  (■riH-ii  lak<>,  )>etween  Green 
fiai  HII.1  Ft  WiiinebaK<i(Ponagfj,  Wie., 
tii'l IXMii.  fnitn  llie  latter.  The  earlient 
re<iinU-l  notice  of  Nawkaw  relatca  tci  his 
p^'«•'tl<1■,  H-i  [irini-itml  chief  of  his  trilie, 
■Kill-  iHttlle  of  tlicThaiiiefl,  Canailu,  Oct. 


■i,  isi:!,  !in.i  tlial  he  wan  l«-piik-  TeciniiBeli 
*h.-n  the  latter  fill  (Win-  Hist.  Oil). ,  ;(iv. 
Hi.  IW9S1.  If  the  8t*teiiu>iit  in  r<-sanl  Ui 
lii^  KB-  tie  i-'irn-i't,  Nawkaw  wom  at  that 
Uii.<>  TH  yeare  i.f  aK<'.  Thathe  wum  attive 
in  liehal'f  of  hi:*  trilie  in  'pcaii'ful  niean- 
un-H  for  the  n'liiaiiiiiiK  vean  of  hix  life  lit 
evirk'iit  front  the  tact  tJiat  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  ^fetiti*  of  the  Winneliago  in 
mikinK  >iettleiiientM  and  treatJett  od  their 
hehalf.  [lie  nanip,  in  varioiin  frirme 
Kariniioe,  KarTV-Man-ee,Xan-kaw,  Nau- 
kaw-kar>'-maume.  Karauianu,  and  Onu- 
nakal,  ii>  altaebed  to  the  treaties  of  8t 
L.«ii(i,  Mo.,  June  3.  1816;  Prairie  du 
Chien.  Win..  Aug.  19,  1825;  Batte  des 
Mort?.  \Vi*..  .\Lig.  II.  1827;  Gfeen  Bav, 
Wi!-..  AiiiJ.  1'5,  1S28;  and  Prairie  du 
Chien.  Auv  1.  IBM.  But  his  most  im- 
portant artB  in  behalf  of  peace  were  hia 
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efforts  in  keeping  hie  people  from  taking 
part  in  the  Bla<;k  Hawk  warin  18.12.  "The 
i>oliry  of  Nawkaw,"  ray  McKenney  and 
Hal)  (Ind.  Tribes,  i,  31<t,  18514),  "was 
decidedly  pacific,  and  his  cotidui-t  was 
conaiidteut  with  his  judcnient  and  profes- 
eicms.  To  keep  his  followers  from  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  tu  place  them  under  tlie 
eye  of  an  a^ent  of  our  ((Overnnient,  he 
cncamjied  with  them  near  the  agency, 
under  the  chanc<!of  Mr  Kinzie."  It  was 
chietly  thn>ut.'h  his  exertions  that  Red 
Bird  and  his  ai'compliees  in  tlie  (ia^nier 
murder  were  surrendered,  and  through 
his  influence  that  clemency  was  obtained 
for  them,  f<ir  which  purjtoiie  lie  visited 
Washington  in  IMai;  hnt  the  pardon  tor 
Kcd  Bird  <raiiie  after  he  died  in  prisiin  at 
Prairie  dii  Chien.  Nawkaw  was  a  larse 
man.  6  fttall  and  well  built.  MrHJ^inxie 
(Wan-Bun,  «H,  lH.i6)  says  he  wax  a  st»l- 
wartlndlan.  witli  a  broad,  plea^untcinm- 
tenanci',  the  griat  iiecnliarity  of  wliieh 
was  an  immense  under  liji.  lianKintC  nearly 
to  his  chin;  this  is  M-«-n  to  some  extent 
in  his  jiortrait.  He  is  described  as  a 
safcacioas  man,  of  hrin,  u|)riftht  charac- 
ter and  padlic  dispiwitlon.  who  filled  his 
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■awnantongh.     A  village  of  tiie  Po' 
halan  confederacy  in  160H,  on  the  n.  Iiank 
of  the  ftapiwhannock,  in  Kichmond  co., 

Va.— Smith (  mas ),  Va. , i.  map.  repr.  1KI9. 

HawoUi.  TheBearHanoftheCadd",— 
Mooney  in  I4lh  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  lftlt:{,  lSf«. 

Hawnnena  ( '  si>u(hcrn  irjen ' ).  The 
uanie  by  which  the  Southern  Araiiaho, 
now  associatcl  with  the  Southern  Chey- 
enne in  Oklahoma,  an-  known  In  the 
rest  of  the  trilie.     They  numbertHl  HUR  in 


II  Hull.  I 


X..  xviii.  7,  ]Wi  (Nonin... 


K<<|>.H.A.K.,iiIit, 


Bud Srhnili'mfl.  0(\  fit. 


, t)re«._ 


of  the  Chinookau  family  settleil  there  in 
1877  and  wer<'  calieii  Xayakaukau  by  Ihe 
Clackania. 

Bii-i-kMk-wH.-tilhtw,  M.S.  iio,  n't.  B.  A.  K. 
ll.yakmulim.-Jiiil«h.>l,  MC.  B,  A.  f...  IHTT 
yTlackama  nnnie  i,    He-ah-kokai.— Oibbti,  iip  ell. 

1,322,1900. 

Bayakolola.  .\  Willopah  villain'  for- 
merly liitualed  iippusite  Bay  Center, 
Pacific  CO.,  Wash. 
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NAYONSAY  S   VILLAGE — NEAMATHLA 


[B.  A.B. 


Zwulkwul.— (iibbs,  Chino«)k  vocHb..  B.  A.  E.,  23 

iChehalis  name).    Kayi'qolole.— Boaz,  inrn,  1905. 
luer'qiieliii.— S wan ,  N .  W.  Coast,  2U ,  1867.    Q Iwe'- 
qolEn.— BoaH,  op.  cit. 

NayonBay*s  Village.     A  former  eettle- 

nient,  probably  of  the  Potawatomi,  named 

after  a  chief,  nitiiated  in  the  n.  e.  part  of 

Kendall  co.,  111.     By  treaty  of  July  29, 

1829,  a  tract  of  IHK)  acres  at  this  villa^ 

was  ceded  to  Waiahkeshaw,  a  Potawatonai 

woman,  and  her  child. 

Vay-on-MT'i  Villa^.— Rc)y<;c  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  pt.  2.  111.  ninp  1. 190U.  Kay-ou-Say.— Treat v  of 
1829  in  r.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  Kapplered.,  ii,  214. 1^03, 

Haynhamke  ( *  where  the  grass  stalk  or 

weeii  is  forked.'— Hewitt).     A  palisaded 

town  occupied  bv  the  hostile  Tuscarora  in 

1713,  near  Snowhill,  Greene  co.,  N.  Car. 

Thev  were  defeated  here  bv  the  colonists 

with  irreat  loss  and  800  pnsoners  taken. 

Vahardakha.— Jour.  Va.  Council  (1713)  In  N.  C. 
Col.  Kec'..  n.  '66,  1886.  Kaharuke.— Williamson, 
Hi^4t.  N.  C.  r.  201,  1812.  Vahaiuke.— Pollo<>k 
(1713)  In  N.  C.  Col.  Reo..  n,  38,  1886.  Naherook.— 
Hoinann  Heirs*  map,  1756.  Kahueke.— Martin, 
N.  C,  I.  261.  1829.  Kavuharuke.— (;atschet.  Tu.sea- 
roni  Ms.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (TujHyin>ra  form).  No- 
ho-ro-eo.— Moore  (1713)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rw..  Ii,  27, 
1886.  Nooherolu  — War  map  (1711-lft)  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  V,  846,  1887.  Wahaaoke.— Pollot^k, 
op.  cit. 

Naynhi  ( AYi-yuMtl,  'sand  place').     A 

former  Cherokee  settlementon  theE.  bank 

of  Tugaloo  r.,  S.  Car.,  nearly  opi^site  the 

mouth  of  Pant  her  cr. 

Hayowee.— Dcx'.  of  17rw>  quote<l  by  Rovre  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  112.  1887.  Noyoee.— Royce,  ibid., 
map.  Noyohee.— I>o<'.ofl799.ibi(1..14l.  Hiiyu'hl— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rei>.  B.  A.  E.,  530.  1900. 

Naynnns-haidagai  {Xa  ytVAiia  xa^i- 
dA^-iy  *  people  of  the  jjreat  house').     A 

subdivision  of  the  Gitins  of  the  llaida  of 

8kidejnite,  Brit.  Col.,  so  name<l  from  a 

lar^e   house  that  the  family  owned    at 

Hlgahet,   an   old  town  near  Skidcjrate. 

The  town  chief  of  Skidegate  belonged  U) 

this  division.  (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

Ka  yu'an«  qa'edra.— B<mis  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Trilxj.s 
Can..  24.  2.').  1S98.  Na  yia'ana  qa'etqa.— Hoa.s  in 
6th  Rep.,  ibid.,  2<J.  1889.  Na  yu'Ani  xa'-idAga-i.— 
Swnnton,  Cont.  Haida.  273.  r.K).=>. 

Naywaanankanraanah   ('they   are  sur- 

roun<lcd    by    bark   or  wocxl.' — Hewitt). 

The  Tusc-aroni  nanu^  of  a  repute<l  |)€H)ple 

*'eiicanii)e<i   on  the   l^ake  Krie"   at  the 

time  of   the  war  l>etwtH*n  the   Iro<|uois 

and  the  Krie,  alnnit  1(>54. 
Kay-Waunaukauraunah— <Misick  (1825 1  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  TrilH's,  v.  «>4;i.  18r»6.    Waranakarana.— 
Hchoolcnift.  il»i«l..  iv.  2l)l^  ls.vj. 

Nazan.  Thepre.'^.Mit  village  of  the  Aleut 
on  Atka  id.,  Alaska.  The  natives sjjeak  a 
distinct  dialect,  and  are  not  only  the 
best  otter  hunters,  but  surpass  all  others 
in  making  bask*'ts  out  of  grasses.     Pop. 

23(i  in  1880;   132  in  189(). 

Atkht.— .S<'hwHtka.   Mil.  Recon.  in  Alaska.   11.%. 

ISSo.    Nazan.— PetrolT  in  10th  Onsua,  Ala>ka,  l(i, 

1884. 

Nazas.  A  tribe,  pmbably  (V»ahuiltecan 
or  Tamaulipan,  at  Keinosa,  Mexico,  near 
the  Rio  <  irande,  m  1757.  They  were  with 
the  Narices,  (.'onuHTudos,  aii<l  Tejones. 
Tlie  Nazas  an<l  Narices  had  l^et^n  baptized 
at  Villa  del  Pilon,  Nueva  Leon  (Joseph 


Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Infonne,  1757,  MS.  in 
Archivo    General,  Historia,  lvi,  Orozco 

y  Berra,  Geoe.,  294,  1864).     (h.  k.  b.) 
Vasas.— Tienda  dc  Cuervo,  op.  cit..  17A7. 

Kaias.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo  on 
Rio  de  Nazas,  e.  central  Duraugo,  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

danta  Onu  de  Vasaa. — Orozeo  y  Berrn.  Geog..  818, 
1864. 

Nehekohekokenk  {Ntv^qtcEgqdk^ukj  or 
Ntc^qtr^qkdkhmkf  *the  red  little  side  hill 
or  slope' ).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  15  m,  above  l^ytton,  Brit 
Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  172,  1900. 

Kohekns  ('red  rising  ground  or  emi- 
nence ').  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  about  a  mile  back  in 

the  mountains  from  Kwilchana,  Brit.  Col. 
Vtod'kua.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu.m.  Nat.  Hint.,  ii, 
174,  lUOO.  8to«lnia.— Ibid.  8'toakdah.— Hill-Toiit 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4. 1899. 

Kdeyao  ( 'dog** ; probably  akin  to  Chip- 
pewa nindaij  *  my  pet,*  *  my  domestic 
animate  possession,  a  term  applied  to 
dogs,  horses,  and  the  like. — \V.  J. ).  A  clan 
of  the  Mahican,  q.  v. 
H-de-ya'-o.— Morjran,  Ane.  Soc..  174,  1877. 

Neacoxy.  The  principal  winter  village 
of  the  Clatsop,  formerly  at  the  mouth  of 
Neacoxie  cr.,  at  the  site  of  Seaside,  Clat- 
sop CO.,  Oreg. 

Veaooza.— Trans.  Orwon  Pioneer  Amn..  86,  1887. 
Veaoozy.— I..ee  and  Frost.  OreKOn,  283.  1844.  Ha- 
ah-oozie.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar..  1,321, 
1900.  Kia'xaqoS.— Boa8.  Chinook  Texts,  92, 18iM 
(correct  name). 

Neagwaih  (*bear*).  A  clan  of  the 
Seneca,  q.  v. 

AtinioniKuiii.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Do<*. 
0>1.  HiMt.,  IX,  47,  1855.  Va-a-ar-fu-ye.— Morgan. 
League  Iroq.,  46,  80,  1851  (Seneoa  form),  lla- 
e-ar-fujr'-ee.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  163.  1877. 

NeaJi.  A  pennanent  town  of  the  Ma- 
kah  on  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort. 
Port  Nuilez  Gaona,  Neah  bay,  Wash. 
Keah.— Trt'aty  of  Neah  Bay,  1855,*  in  IT.  S.  Ind. 
TR'aties.  461,  1873.  Keeah.— Swan  in  Smithwn. 
("ont..  XVI.  2.  1870. 

Neahkelnk.  An  im|X)rtant  Clatsop  vil- 
lage fonnerly  at  Point  Adams,  Clatsop 
CO..  Ort^g. 

Klakheliik.—<;Hinlner.  after  Framboinc  (1835),  in 
Jour.  GeoK.  »So(',  I/ond..  xi.255. 1841.  Neahkeluk.— 
Lvnian  in  Ore^.  Hist.  S<m'.  guar.,  i.  321.  1900. 
Tia'k;elake.— Boa.>  ('hinook  Texta,  277.  1894  (na- 
tive name). 

lieahkstowt.  \  former  village  of  the 
(^atsi^j)  near  the  present  Hammond,  Clat- 
sop CO.,  Oreg. 

Kayi'qctaowe.— Boa.*<.  C'hin«>ok  Texta,  233,  1894. 
Ke-ahk-atow.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
1,321.  1900. 

Neahumtuk.  A  former  village  of  the  Al- 
sea '  q.  v. )  at  the  mouth  of  Alsc»  r. ,  Oregon. 

Neamathla.  ( Inm'ln  is  a  war  and  busk 
title,  corresponding  nearly  to  *  disciplina- 
rian'). .V  JSeminole  chief  who  acxjuired 
considerable  note  during  the  Indian  hos- 
tilities of  1824-.%.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Creek,  and  had  come  into  notice  before  the 
war  of  lbl2y  but  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
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chief  until  1820.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Gov. 
Daval,  of  Florida,  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability,  a  noted  orator,  with  great 
influent.'e  amon^  his  people,  and  in  1824 
aii  desirous  of  being  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  United  States.  Neamatbla  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Camp 
Moultrie,  Sept  18,  1823,  by  which  about 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  ceded  to  the 
Unitetl  States'.  This  treaty,  which  was 
repudiated  by  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
tnbe,  letl  by  Osceola,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  war  which  shortly  followecf. 
His  pettlemeut,  known  also  as  Ft  Town 
and  Nehe  Marthla's  Town  (\Voo<lward, 
Reminis.,  153,  1859)  was  situated  s.  of 
Flint  r.,  <Ta.,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
war  of  1816-17.  Because  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  Florida  authorities  he  re- 
tame<l  to  the  Creek  Nation,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  became  an  influ- 
ential mem}>erof  the  general  council  held 
at  Tukabatchi.  The  name  Neah  Kmarthla 
V  t<igned  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Hitchiti  towns 
to  the  Creek  treaty  of  Nov.  15,  1827, 
See  McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
77,  1858. 

Haapope.    See  Nnhpope, 

Hebaanaabay  ( XlftanaUif  *  sleeping  per- 
son *  )•  A  uivthic  characrter  whose  home 
it)  t^aid  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  sea;  the 
tenii  is  also  applied  to  an  under-water 
l)ear.  Hen<-e  tne  **  Merman '*  gens  of 
the  Chippewa  (Warren,  Ojibways,  44, 
1885.)  (w.  J.) 

Vablashetasia  ( *blue  river  villa^\  from 
unhUznUf  the  Kansa  name  for  Mississippi 
r.,  and  t'inmau,  'village').  An  ancient 
KansQi  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Mi!^>uri  r.  in  the  present  Missouri.  The 
territory  was  later  occupied  by  the  Sauk 
anrl  Foxes. 
Vc-Ma-ihe-ti'-BiiL— Morgan  in  N.Am.  Rev..45,1870. 

Vaehacokee.      A  division  of  the  Chi- 

nitokan  family  found  in  1806  by  Lewis 

and  Clark  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r. ,  a 

few  miles  below  Quicksand  (Sandy)  r., 

Oreg.  Their  estimated  number  was  100. 
VtehiMPhM.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  ii,  217, 
1814.  Vtehaooka.— Drake.  Bk.Inds.Jx,  1848.  Ve- 
ckaeakaa.— LewiR  and  Clark,  op.  cit.,  472.  Ke-oha- 
•»-ic«.->r>rig.  Jour,  l^wls  and  Clark,  i v,  236, 1905. 
Vwk«eolce.— LewiK  and  CHark  Exped.,  ii,  222, 
1M4.    VMehaokM.— Ibid..  4f». 

Heehaniook.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1(508,  on  thes.  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  in  the  lower  part  of  Hen- 
rico CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Heehaai.  One  of  the  nine  tribes  men- 
tionetl  b^  Francisco  de  Jesiis  Marfa  as 
constitutmg  the  Hasinai,  or  southern 
Cadflo  confederacy.  He  described  its 
location  as  s.  e.  of'  the  Nabedache  tribe, 
an<l  half  a  league  from  the  Nacono  ( Re- 
Uuion,  1691.  MS. ).  In  1721  Pefia,  in  his 
diary,  stateil  that  the  Indians  of  el  Ma- 
omo  lived  5  leagues  from  the  crossing  of 
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the  Neches  at  the  Neche  village  (Diario, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  l^lspaAa,  xxviii,  36,  MS. ). 
The  Nechaui  apparently  are  not  men- 
tioned thereafter;  they  were  probably 
absorbed  by  their  neighbors,  perhaps  the 
Nabedache.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Keche.  A  Hasinai  tribe  that,  on  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  lived  on  Neches 
r.  in  E,  Texas.  Their  main  village  was 
a  league  'or  more  e.  of  that  stream, 
nearly  w.  of  the  present  city  of  Nacog- 
doches and  near  the  mounds  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.  This  village  was 
visited  by  La  Salle's  party,  and  it  was  p&r- 
ticularly  to  it  an<l  the  Nabedache  tribe 
across  the  stream  that  Joutel  (Margry, 
D6c.j  III,  336  et  8i»(j.,  1878)  applied  the 
name  of  *  *  C^nis,  "his  rendering  of  the  In- 
dian  group  name  Hasinai.  This  Neche 
tribe  was  closely  allied  by  language  and 
culture  with  about  a  dozeia  southern  Cad- 
doan  tribes,  including  the  well-known  Na- 
bedache, Nacogdoche,  Hainai,  andNascni. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  these 
southern  tribes,  under  the  hea<l8hip  of 
the  Hainai,  formed  a  subconfederacy 
fairly  distinct  from  the  northern  group 
of  Caddoan  tribes,  which  were  under  the 
headship  of  the  Kadohadacho. 

The  enemies  of  the  Neche  were  the 
common  enemies  of  this  southern  Cad- 
doan group.  In  1($87  some  members  of 
La  Salle's  party  went  with  them  in  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  ^^Canoha- 
tinho."  The Yojuanes sometimes  inva<led 
the  country  of  the  Neche  and  their  neigh- 
bora;  relations  with  the  Bidai  and  Eyeish 
'seem  to  have  been  ordinarily  unfriendly; 
but  chief  of  all  the  enemies  were  the 
Apache. 

Between  the  Neche  and  Nac^achau  the 
Queretaran  friars,  in  1716,  establisheil 
San  Francisco  de  los  Neirhes  mission,  and 
at  the  same  tune  Kam6n  stationed  a  gar- 
rison there.  In  1719  the  missionaries, 
fearing  a  French  attack  incident  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  deserted  thi.s  as  well  as  the  other 
E.  Texas  missions,  and  left  it  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  Indians.  In  1721  Gov. 
Aguayo  rebuilt  the  mission;  but  in  1731 
it  was  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where 
it  was  known  as  San  Francisco  de  la 
Espada  (Ram6n,  Derrotero;  Repre- 
sentation by  the  Missionary  Fathers, 
1716,  MS.;  Pefia,  Diario; '  t^spinosa, 
Chr6nica  Apostolica,  418,  153,  et  seii.). 

The  Neche  tribe,  like  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors, was  insignificant  in  numlx^rs.  In 
1721  Aguayo,  while  at  the  main  Neche 
village,  nm<le  presents  to  188  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  was  con- 
sidered! an  unusually  "general  distribu- 
tion" of  gifts  (PeHa*  Diary  of  Aguayo's 
expedition,  1721,  MS.).  The  aggretrate 
of  Indians  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
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tribes  dependent  on  the  Nec^hes  inifision 
(probably  including  the  Nabedache,  Na- 
cono,  Nei'haui,  and  Nacachau)  was  esti- 
mated bv  Espinosa,  former  president  of 
the  missions,  at  about  one  thousand  (see 
Francisco  de  Jesils  Marfa,  Relaciun;  Ra- 
m6n,  Derrotero;  Espinosa,  Chronica  Apos- 
t61ica,  431) ) .  This  estimate  must  have  nad 
a  good  foundation,  for  the  mis^^ionaries 
kept  lists  of  all  the  hamlets  and  house- 
holds. If  Rivera  l>e  cr>rret!t,  it  would 
seem  that  by  1727  part  of  the  Neche  tril>e 
had  moved  across  the  Rio  Neches  and 
oc*cupied  the  NabtMlache  site  of  San  Pedro 
(Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  1736).  Before 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  tribe 
apparently  l>ecaine  ineiyecl  with  the 
jSabedache  and  Hainai  trilx^s,  for  in  the 
reports  of  Soli's  (1767),  Barrion  (1771), 
Mezi^res  (177S-79),  and  others,  it  was 
not  separately  distinguisheil. 

In  its  main  features  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  this  tribe  was  similar  to  that  uf  all 
the  trills  of  the  group.  They  live<l  in 
agri(niltural  hauilets  or  aingle  houst*- 
holds  scattered  around  a  main  village. 
A  household  consisted  of  stneral  families 
living  in  a  large  conical  grass  lodge.  The 
semicommunal  households  seem  to  have 
been  on?anized  on  the  basis  of  paternal 
right;  but  an  elder  woman  servwi  as  the 
economic  head.  An  exogamous  clan  or- 
ganization existed,  thedetailsof  which  are 
not  evident.  The  outlines  of  the  tribal 
organization  are  clear.  There  was  an 
hereditary civilchief  (ca<Wtorc/ia''t/<)  who 
also  had  i>riestlj[  functions,  lie  ruled 
through  a  council  com  loosed  largely  of 
eliler  and  distinguished  men,  and  was 
assisted  by  several  grades  of  administra- 
tive functionaries  or  public  st^rvants,  such 
as  the  rniinhas  and  the  tatniiuiju.  The  lat- 
ter were  messengers  and  overseers,  and 
inflictiMl  the  lcs.ser  corporal  punishments. 

The  confederate  relations  of  this  tril>e 
with  its  neighl)ors  were  more  religious 
than  govermnental.  The  (»ad(li  of  the 
Hainai  tri!)e  ranked  lis  head  chief  of  the 
group,  but  of  greater  authority  than  any 
caddi  was  the  he^id  priest,  called  rhciuslf 
or  j'ineiti,  who  kept  the  central  fire 
temple,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Hainai  <loinain.  From  this  tem]>le  all 
the  households  of  the  surrounding 
trilKJS  kindle<l  their  tires,  directly  or 
indire<rtly.  For  les.«er  religious  and  social 
functions  the  Neche  and  the  Hainai  trilxjs 
(togetlier  with  the  Nabedache,  perhai>8) 
formed  one  grouj),  while  the  Nasoni  and 
the  Nacog<ioche  were  the  leading  tribes  of 
another  subgroup  for  religious  purposes 
(see  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria,  Relacion, 
1691,  MS.;  Teniii,  Descrirwion  v  Diaria 
Demarcacion,  1691,  MS.;  >!spinosa, 
ChnMiica  Apostolica,  424,  4.S0, 1746). 

Agriculture,  semicommunal  in  method, 
was  an  important  source  of  fooil  supply. 


The  chief  crops  raised  were  corn,  beans, 
sunflowers,  melons,  calabashes,  and  to- 
bacco. Besides  hunting  the  deer  and 
small  game  abounding  in  the  vicinity,  the' 
Neche  hunted  buffalo  in  season  beyond 
the  Brazos,  and  bear  in  the  forests  toward 
the  N.  (Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa,  Rela- 
cion ;  Joutel,  Relation,  in  Margry,  D^. ,  iii, 
311,  1878;  Pefla,  Diario,  1721,  MS.;  Espi- 
nosa, Chron.  Apoetolii^a,  422 ).  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Vaohei.— Linares  (1716)  in  Mnrprry,  D<k-*..  vi,  217, 
18S6.  Kaioba.— E.spino»a,  Ctir6nica  Apo6t61ica. 
•130,1746.  Haiohai.— Ibid.. •124, 425, 4.')0.  Vaaoha.— 
Kepretscntation  of  Miwionarv  Fathcrn,  1716,  MS. 
Veoha.— Frenoifico  de  Jesiis  Maria.  Kelaci6D,  MS. 
Veohai.— Ibid.;  Kivira,  Diario,  le^.  2140,  1736: 
Rivcm.  Proyecto,  1728,  M8.;  Pefla,  Diario  of 
Ag^uayo'H  enirada,  1721.  Veita.— FraneiNCo  de 
JcsiIm  Maria,  op.  cit.  (probably  identical). 

Kechimaasath  ( A Btcimufasuth ) .  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — lioas  m 
6th  Rei>.  N.  W.  Triljes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Neooes.  A  town,  i)erhaps  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Indians,  in  li)63,  alx)Ut  20  m.  upCai)e 
Fear  r.,  prolmbly  in  the  present  lirunswick 
CO.,  X.  C. 

Haohees.— LtiWNon,  Voy.,  115,  repr.  1860.  KecoM.— 
Long  et  al.  (1(»63)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rtc.  i,68, 1886; 
Martin,  Hist.  N.  C.,  1, 131. 1829. 

Keconga.  A  former  village,  X'^^hably 
of  the  Miami,  in  Miami  co.,  Ind. — Hough 
in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  man,  1S83. 

Neoootimeigh.  A  tribe  formerly  living 
at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon 
(Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855).  It  was 
probai)ly  Chinookan,  as  it  was  within 
Chinootan  territory;  but  the  name  may 
have  been  that  of  a  temporary  village  of 
a  neijrhlwrinj?  Shahaptian  tribe. 

Necotat.     A   forniiT  Clatsop  village  at 
the  site  of  Seaside,  Clatsop  co.,  Oreg. 
Hakotla't.— Boas,  Chinoolc  Textw,  no,  1W4.    Ke- 
ootat.— Lyinun  in  On-g.  Hii»t.  Soi'.  Qnar.,  i,  821, 
1900. 

Necpacha.  The  tribal  name  assigned 
to  an  Indian  baptize<l  at  mission  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  Tex,^  Apr.  12,  1728 
(V'alero  Baulismos,  partida  221,  MS.  in 
thecusto<ly  of  the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio). 
He  died  shortly  after,  and  the  burial 
re(H)r(l  gives  his  tribal  name  as  Nacpacha. 
The  name  may  mean  Apache;  but  this 
latter  form  was  quite  well  known  at  San 
Antonio  at  the  date  nameil.  (ii.  e.  b.S 
Kaopachft.— Fniy  Salva  do  Amaya  in  Valer«)  En- 
tierros.  jMirtida  7l>,  MS.  in  the  ouvUwiv  of  ilie 
BiMtiopof  Sjiii  Atitonio. 

Nedlang.  A  Talirpingmiut  fall  village 
of  the  Okoiniut  Rskiniotril)e  near  thes.  e. 
extremity  of  L.  Netilluig,  Baffin  land.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Neecoweegee.     An  unidentified  Dakota 
band,  [possibly  of  the  Minneconjou. 
Heeoow-ee-fee. -ratlin.  N.  Am.  Inds..  i.  222. 1841. 

Needles.  The  true  nee<ne  with  an  eye 
was  extremely  rare  among  the  In<iians, 
the  awl  ((j.  V. )  Inking  the  universal  imple- 
ment for  sewing.  The  needle  and  needle 
case  came  to  be  generallv  employed  only 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites,  although 
bone  iie<'<llesato5in.  long  are  common  in 
Ontarioand  the  Iroquois  area  of  New  York, 
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Thi*  ffw  needles?  that  have  been  found  in 
western  archeologiral  eiteH  are  large  and 
cloHisy  and  could  have  been  employed 
only  in  ci>aree  work,  Huch  as  the  mata  of 
the  Quinaielt>  who  in  making  them  uae  a 
wooden  needle  to  tie  the  nwhes  together 
with  cord.  A  similar  net^lle  is  ased  in 
boiij«e  building  by  the  Papago.  The  Es- 
kimo, however,  poeeesseil  line  needles  of 
ivory,  miitable  for  nianv  of  the  uses  to 
whi«'h  the  steel  neeille  is  put,  and  the 
metal  thimble  was  imitated  in  ivory. 
Among  them  the  needle  case,  artistically 
and  in  other  re9|x?ctt«,  reached  its  highest 
development, like  all  the  objects  that  were 
Bubjecte^i  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  j)eople. 
Ejikimo  needle  canes  were  usually  curved 
of  ivory  or  fr»rme<i  from  hollow  bones 
(Nelson  in  18th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899).  In 
the  S.  W.  the  sharp  spine  of  the  yucca  fur- 
Db*he<i  a  natural  nee<lle,  tho  thread  being 
fonne«l  of  the  attached  fil)er.  Wooden 
knitting  neetlles  were  used  among  the 
Pueblos.  The  N.  \V.  coast  tribes  some- 
times ma^le  nee<ile  ca*»es  of  <*opper  and 
later  of  iron.  ( w.  ii.) 

Veerchokioon.  A  Chino<')kan  tribe,  said 
tonuml>erl,.'i40,  found  by  l^nvis  and  Clark 
in  18i>»>  on  the  s.  si<le  of  Columbia  r.,  a  few 
niiK'salM>ve8auviesid.,  Oreg.     Adivision 

of  Lewis  anil  Clark's  **Shahala  nation." 
Vfr-er-ebe-ki-oo. — Orifr.  Jour.  Lewifl  and  Clark,  iv, 
216. 190».  Veerehokioo.— I.^;wLs  and  Clark  Exped., 
n.217.  irw,  1H14. 

Veeikotting.  The  gaffing  of  fish  in  shal- 
low water  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern. A  long  i)ole  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
is  iL**e«l  (Starr,  Amer.  Ind.,  51,  1899). 
The  -\wj  is  the  English  suflix,  and  neettkot 
is  prol>ablv  the  etjuiyalent  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian  of  the 
Micma<!  uitjogj  *harjK)on*  (Ferland,  Foy. 
Canad.,  Ill,  18*)5),  which  appc»ars  as 
n\g't4jnf.  in  C^anadian  French,    (a.  f.  c.) 

VmsIohb.  Given  as  a  division  of  Tsim- 
shian  <m  Lareilo  canal,  n.  w.  «*oast  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Ilaida  sj>eak  of 
Ni!<l:is  as  a  Tsimshian  chief  living  in  this 
district. 

Vwecloves. — GiblH  after  Anderston  in  Hl.st.  Mn^., 
74.1  i^'l.  Veeoelowa.  — (.'ouefi  a  nd  K  i  nffsley ,  Stand . 
Nat.  Hm..  pt.  6.  136.  1885.  KeM-loui.~Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  18o9. 

Vegmbamat,  Hodl.  A  converted  Mon- 
tagnais  chief,  who  lived  at  SiHer>', 
Quel>e<*;  tx>ni  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  baptized,  with  his 
wife  Marie  and  his  son  Charles,  in  1689. 
Althiingh  generally  i)eaceful  after  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  he  fretjuently  engag^ed 
in  war  with  the  Inx|Uois,  always  enemies 
of  the  Montagnais.  In  1652  he  was  a 
member  of  a  delegation  sent  by  his  tribe 
t4>  solicit  aid  from  Gov.  Dudley,  of  New 
England,  against  the  Iroquois.  He  also 
apjteared  in  l>ehalf  of  his  people  and 
tcte<l  on  the  part  of  the  French  during  the 
convention  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec-,  in 
1M5,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 


with  the  Iroouois  and  other  tribes.  He 
was  selected  by  Ptire  Druillettes  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  visit  to  the  Abnaki 
in  1651,  at  which  time  he  was  alluded  to 
by  the  French  as  "Captain  Sillery.'*  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  peace  was 
made  by  the  French  with  one  of  the  tribes 
on  the  coast  s.  of  Quel^ec,  neighbors  of  the 
Abnaki,  seemingly  the  Malecite  or  Nor- 
ridgewock.  On  his  death.  Mar.  19, 1666, 
his  war  chief,  Negaskouat,  became  his 
successor.  Nc*gabaniat  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  French,  and  after  his  conversion 
was  their  chief  counsellor  in  regard  to 
their  movements  on  ttfe  lower  St  Law- 
rence, (c.  T. ) 

Negahnqaet,  Albert.  A  Potawatomi,  the 
first  lull-blood  Indian  of  the  United  States 
to  l>e  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Born  near  St  Marys,  Kans  ,  in  1874,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  the  Potawatomi 
res.  (now  Pottawatomie  CO.,  Ok  la. ),  where 
he  entered  the  Catholic  mission  school 
conducted  by  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Sacred  Heart  Mission,  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  studies  and  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  his  teachers  by  his  tr^^table  char- 
acter. Lat<^r  he  entered  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  and  was  there 
ordained  a  priest  in  1903.  The  same  year 
he  returned  to  America  and  has  since 
engaged  in  active  religious  work  among 
the  Indians. 

Kegaonichirinionek  ('i>eople  of  the  fine 
sandy  l)each.' — A.  F.  C. ).  A  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1658  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel  near  the  head  of  (ireen 
bay,  Wis. ;  probably  a  part  of  the  Ottawa 
tril)e,  possibly  the  Njissauaketon.  They 
are  located  by  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1648 
on  the  s.  side  of  L.  Huron  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ottawa.  In  1658,  fleeing  V)efore 
the  Iro<iuois,  they  came  to  the  country  of 
the  Potawatomi  at  Urcen  bay  precisely 
as  the  Ottawa  did  and  at  the  same  time. 

NMaouieh.— Tailhan    in   Perrot,   M<^m..  '221.  1864 

i"le8 IllinoiH Negaoaich" ).  Kefaouiohiriniouek. — 
es.  Kol.  1658,21. 18&8.  Kefaouiohirinottek.— Perrot 
{ca.  1720).  M^m..  221.  1861.  Kiffooaouiohirinik.— 
JcH.  Rol.  1648,  62,  1858. 

Negas.     A  former  Abnaki  village  in  Pe- 

nobsc'ot  CO.  J^Ie. 

Hegaa.— Willis  In  Me.  lliKtSoc.  Coll.,  iv,  108, 1856. 

Hique.  —  Alcedo,     Die.     Geog.,    ni,     835,     1788 

(identical?). 

Negro  and  Indian.  The  first  negro 
slaves  were  introduced  into  the  New 
Worid  (1501-03)  ostensibly  to  labor  in 
the  place  of  the  Indians,  who  showed 
themselves  ill-suited  to  cnfon^ed  tasks 
and,  moreover,  were  being  exterminated 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  Indian- 
negro  intermixture  has  proa»eded  on  a 
larger  scale  in  S^uth  America,  but  not  a 
little  has  also  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  northern  continent.  Wood  (New 
England's  Prospect,  77,  1634)  tells  how 
some  Indians  of  Massachusetts  in  1633, 
coming  across  a  negro  in  the  top  of  a  tree, 
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were  frightened,  surmising  that  **  he  was 
Abamacno,  or  the  devil.'*  Nevertheless, 
intermixture  of  Indians  and  negroes  has 
occurred  in  New  England.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Indians  of 
Marthas  Vineyard  began  to  intermarry 
with  negroes,  the  result  l)eing  that  **  the 
mixed  race  increased  in  numbers  and  im- 

S roved  injtemperance  and  industry."  A 
ke  intermixture  with  similar  results  is 
reported  about  the  name  time  from  parts 
of  C.  Cod.  Among  the  Mash  pee  in  1802 
very  few  pure  Indians  were  left,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  mulatUx'S  (Ma^^n.  Hist. 
Soc.ColL,  r,  2(M);-iv,  206;  ibid.,  2dH.,  iii, 
4;  cf.  Prince  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no. 
3,  1907).  Kobert  liantoul  in  IK^  ( Hist. 
Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  xxiv,  81 J  static  that 
**the  Indians  are  said  t^.)  be  improvtKi  by 
the  mixture."  In  1890,  W.  H.  Clark 
(Johns  Hopk.  Univ.  Circ,  x,  no.  84,  28) 
says  of  the  Gay  Head  Indians:  * 'Although 
one  observes  nuich  that  betokens  the 
Indian  ty()e,  the  admixture  of  negro  and 
white  blood  has  materially  clianged 
them."  Th(»,  deportation  of  the  Petjuot 
to  the  Bermudas  after  the  defeat  of  1638 
may  have  led  to  admixture  tliere.  The 
Pe<|Uot  of  Ciroton,  Conn.,  who  in  1832 
numl)ered  but  40,  were  r(?jM>rti'd  as  con- 
sidenibly  mixed  with  wOiite  and  negro 
blood,  an<l  i\u)  condition  of  the  few  rep- 
resentatives of  the  PaugiLs^t  of  Milford 
in  1849  was  about  the  same  (De  For- 
est, Hist.  Inds.  Conn.,  ;«6,  1853).  Of 
the  Indians  in  Ix^lyard  we  read  (ibid., 
445):  **None  of  the  pure  Pe^iuot  race  are 
left,  all  being  mixed  with  Indians  of 
other  tribiis  or  with  white's  and  negn^es." 
I>)ng  Island  ])resents  another  ]M)int  of 
Indian-negro  a<lmixture.  Of  theShinne- 
cock  on  tlie  s.  shore,  Gatsc^hetin  1889  ( Am. 
Antiq.,  xi,  390,  1889)  ol>Herves:  ** There 
are  150  individuals  now  going  under  this 
name,  but  thev  are  nearlv  all  inixe<l  with 
negro  blood,  dating  from  the  times  of 
8laver>'  in  the  Northern  statt^s."  Still 
later  M.  R.  Harrington  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xvi,  37,  liK)3)  notes  the  occur- 
rence in  many  individuals  of  lx»th  Indian 
an* I  negro  somatic  characters.  These 
Shinnccock  evidently  have  not  bi»en  so 
completely  Africanized  as  some  authori- 
ties iH^lieve.  The  remnant  <.)f  the  Mon- 
tauk  in  East  Hampton  are  reported  by 
W.  W,  Tooker  (Ind.  Place-names,  iv, 
1889)  to  Ihj  mixed  with  negroes,  though 
still  recognizable  by  their  alK)riginal  fea- 
tures. The  region  of  Chesapeake  bay 
furnishes  evidences  of  Indian-negro  inter- 
mixturt*.  The  fact,  iK)intwl  out  bv  Brin- 
ton  (Am.  Anti(i.,  ix,  352,  1887),  that  the 
list  of  the  numerals  1-10  given  as  Nanti- 
coke  in  a  manust^ript  of  Pvrlicus,  the 
missionary  to  the  Mohawk,  dating  from 
1780,  is  really  Maudingo  or  a  closely 
related  African  language,  indicates  con- 


tact or  intermixture.  Of  the  Pamunkey 
and  Mattapony  of  Vii^inia,  Col.  Aylett 
(Rep.  Ind.,  U.  S.  Census  1890,  602)  states 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  mix-, 
tureof  white  and  ncigro  blood,  principally 
the  former.  Trat»es  of  Indian  blooa  are 
noticeable,  ac(*ording  to  (i.  A.  Townsend 
(Scribner's  Mag.,  no.  72,  518,  1871),  in 
many  of  the  freelwm  negroes  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Marvland.  Acconling to Mooney 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  132,  1890),  "there 
is  not  now  a  native  full-bloo<l  Indian 
s()eaking  his  own  language  from  Dela- 
ware bay  to  Pamlico  sound,"  those  who 
claim  to  1x3  Indians  having  much  negro 
blood.  We  fintl  not  only  Indian-negro 
intermixture,  but  also  the  practice  of 
negro  slavery  amrmg  the  Indians  of  the 
8.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states.  The  Melun- 
geons  of  Hancock  co.,  Tenn.,  but  form- 
erly resident  in  North  Carolina,  are  said 
to  be  "a mixture  of  white,  Indian,  and 
negro"  (Am.  Anthmp.,  ii,  347,  1889). 
The  so-calle<i  CYoatan  (q.  v.)  of  North 
Carolina  and  Red  bones  of  South  Carolina 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  mixture.  The 
holding  of  negro  slaves  by  the  tril^es  of 
the  Carol inas  led  to  considerable  inter- 
marriage. There  has  been  much  negro 
admixture  among  the  Seminole  from  an 
early  |)eriod,  although  the  remnant  still 
living  in  Flori<la  is  of  comi»aratively  pure 
Indian  blood.  Of  the  otlier  Indians  of 
Muskhogean  st^)ck  theCreeksseemtohave 
most  miscegenation,  fully  one-third  of  the 
tribe  having  perceptible  negro  a<Imixture. 
In  the  time  of  De  Soto  a  **  queen"  of 
the  Yuchi  ran  away  with  one  of  his 
negro  slaves.  Elstev'anico,  the  famous 
comi>anion  of  Cal)eza  de  Vaca,  the  ex- 
plon»r,  in  1 528-36,  was  a  ne^o,  and  the  im- 
portance of  negro  com]>anions  of  Spanish 
explort*rs  has  l)een  discussed  bv  Wright 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  217-28,  1902).  Of 
AlgoiK^uian  peojdes  the  Shawnee,  and 
the  ('hipiHJwa  of  Minnesota,  etc.,  furnish 
some  cases  of  In<lian-negro  intermar- 
riatre — the  fathers  negro,  the  mothers 
Inoian.  The  Cana<lian  Tuscarora  of  the 
Iro<|uoian  stxH*k  are  said  U>  have  some 
little  nt*gro  blood  among  them,  and  Grin- 
nell  reports  a  few  persiinsof  evident  negro 
blood  among  the  Piegan  and  Kainah. 
Some  of  the  Indian  tril)es  of  the  plains 
and  the  far  W.  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
negro,  and  he  often  figures  to  disadvantage 
in  their  myths  and  legends.  Many,  m 
1853,  reports  this  of  the  Comanche,  and 
in  1891  the  present  writer  found  it  true 
to  a  <*ertain  extent  of  the  Kutenai  of 
s.  K.  British  Columbia.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  cases  of  intermarriage  are  reports 
from  this  region.  The  Caddo,  former 
residents  of  Ix)uisiana  and  e.  Texas,  ap- 
pear to  have  much  negro  blood,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  negroes  of  the  whole  lower  Atlantic 
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and  Gulf  r^on  have  much  of  Indian 
blood.  I^ewis  and  Clark  reported  that 
eomeof  theN.  W.  Indians,  for  mysterious 
rea^in^,  got  their  negro  servant  to  consort 
'with  the  Indian  women,  so  much  were 
they  taken  with  him.  According  to 
Swanton  the  richest  man  among  the  Skid- 
egate  Haida  is  a  negro.  In  the  Indian- 
negro  half-breiHi,  as  a  rule,  the  negro 
type  of  features  seems  to  predominate, 
f  he  relation  of  the  folklore  of  the  negroes 
in  Ameri<?a  to  that  of  the  American  abo- 
rijrines  hart  l)een  the  subject  of  not  a  little 
<listcu.seion.  In  regard  to  the  **  Uncle 
Remus"  stories,  Crane  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo., 
xviii,  324-3:i,  1881)  and  Gerber  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  vi,  245-57,  1898)  asi^ume 
the  African  origin  of  practically  all  these 
inythia,  and  hold  tliat  such  Inirrowingas 
ha?*  taken  place  has  l>een  from  thent^groes 
hy  the  Indians.  Powell  ( Harris,  Uncle 
Remus,  intro<l.,  1895)  and  Moonev  (19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  282-34,  1900)  entertain 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  pjrtion 
of  the  myths  in  qui^stiim  are  indigenous 
with  the'  Indians  of  s.  e.  Unite<i  States. 
The  latter  points  out  that  "in  all  the 
southern  colonies  Indian  slav€»s  were 
bought  ami  sold  and  kept  in  servitude 
ancl  workiHl  in  the  fields  side  by  side 
with  negroes  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution.** The  conservatism  of  the  In- 
dian and  his  dislike  or  contempt  for  the 
nngro  must  have  [prevented  his  borrowing 
much,  while  the  imitativeness  of  the  la^ 
ter  and  his  love  for  comic  stories  le<l  him, 
MrMiuev  thinks,  toal)8orbagooddeal  from 
tlie  Indian.  He  also  holds  that  the  idea 
that  such  stories  are  necessarily  of  negro 
origin  is  due  largely  to  the  common  but 
mistaken  notion  that  the  Indian  has  no 
sense  of  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited,  con- 
sult a  spiTial  study  l)v  Chamberlain  in 
.S-ience,  xvii,  85-90,  *1891.  See  AfLred 
U'Xfdf,  Riirt;  ruimt-x,  Slmery.      (a.  f.  c. ) 

Hegro  Town.  A  village  mentioned  in 
1836  as  near  Withlacoo<;hee  r.,  Fla.,  and 
iKjmetl  in  that  year  by  the  Americans 
(Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  135,  1848).  It 
wa**  pn»bably  occrupieil  by  nmaway  slaves 
and  Seminole. 

HegniMt     A  former  villaj^,  probablv 

of  the  Abnaki,  about  the  site  of  Wool- 

wi<'h.  Me.  The  site  waA  sold  in  1639. 
VuMiiM.^Sinith  (161G)  in  Maia.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
M  P..  III.  22. 1833.  irmoMsr— Sewall  (1833)  in  Me. 
RL<t.  Soc.  Coll.,  II.  207.  1M7.  Vefoaaeaff.— ^wall 
il«QS>.ih{d..  liiOdniiiprint.)  Veffoaaeaff.— WiUin. 
ibid..  233.  gffiiiMMg.—Deed  of  1648  quoted  by 
[>rake.  Bk.  IikIm.,  hk.  8.  100.  1848.  HeguMMt— 
Sewtll  (1KB)  in  .Me.  Hlirt.SfX'.CoU..  u.  207,  1H47. 
1m  ■Mi  I  Pi  I  d  of  1&48  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk. 
IndJi..  bk.  3.  100.  1W8. 

Htffwagon.  A  <*hief  of  the  Ottawa  of  the 
Mirhilimackinac  repion  of  Michigan,  com- 
monly known  a*»  Little  Wing,  or  Wine, 
aii.i  als^»  (-alle*!  Ninjrweegon.  Although 
the  United  States  had  declined  the  proffer 


of  Indian  services  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  Negwagon  espout*ed  the 
American  cause  and  lost  a  son  in  battle, 
whereupon  he  adopUnl  Austin  E.  Wing. 
When  the  British  t(K>k  possession  of 
Michilimackinac,  Negwagon  retired  with 
his  people  to  their  hunting  grounds,  hoist- 
ing the  American  flag  over  his  camp. 
Happening  to  be  alone,  he  was  visitt^l  by 
British  soldiers,  who  onlered  him  to 
strike  his  flag.  01>eying  the  command, 
he  wound  the  emblem  around  his  ann, 
and,  drawing  his  tomahawk,  said  to  the 
officer,  **  Knglii^hmen,  Negwagon  is  the 
friend  of  the  Americans.  1  le  has  but  one 
flag  and  one  heart;  if  you  tiike  one  you 
shall  tiike  the  other!"  Then  sounding  a 
war  cry  he  assembled  his  warriors  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  and  to 
hoist  the  flag  again.  Aftvr  the  close  of 
the  war  he  annually  visited  Detroit  with 
his  family  in  two  large  birch  bark  canoes 
with  an  Americiin  flag  flying  from  the 
stern  of  each.  I^wis  Gaas,  then  stationed 
at  Detroit,  never  faile<l  to  reward  him  on 
the  occasion  of  these  visits  with  two  new 
flags.  By  treaty  of  Mar.  28, 1836,  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  $1()<),  j>aya])le  in 
money  or  goocls.  Negwagon  is  described 
as  having  been  very  large  in  stature.  A 
county  of  Michigan  was  named  in  his 
honor,  but  the  name  was  subsecpiently 
changed.  Omsult  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
111,1857.  (r.  T.) 

Hehadi  ( Nex.Vdi^  *  peoi>le  of  Nex  * ) .  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sanya,  Alaska, 
peciuiar  as  being  outside  of  both  Tlingit 
phratries  and  able  to  marry  into  any 
other  group.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Tsiin- 
shian  origin.  (.i.  k.  s.) 

Hehalem.  ASalish  trilx^  fonnerly  living 
on  or  near  Nehalein  r. ,  in  n.  w.  Oregon,  but 
now  on  Grande  Rondo  res.    Pop.  28in  1871. 

Haalem.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Vow^.,  Ui  sess.,  2, 
18.V2.     Haflim.— Framboise  qiuited  by  Qairdner 

il83.'>)  in  Jour.  CJeog.  Soc.  I>ond..  xi.  265,  1H41. 
raV-lfim.— Dorw'V.  Naltftnn«ttiinn<^  MS.  vocab., 
B.A.  K..1884.  Hahelem.—DuflotdeMofniM, Oregon, 
n.  104, 1844.  Hehalem*.— Palmer  in  11.  R.  Kx.  Doo. 
93.  »4th  Con^..  1st  Hesn.,  Ill,  1«.V>.  Hehalim.— 
Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii.  316. 1871.  Nehalins.— 
Geary  in  Ind.  AIT.  He!»..  171.  IsfiO.  He-i'Wm.— 
Oatechet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Xestucca  name. ) 

Hehaltmoken.  A  body  of  Salish  under 
the  Fraser  superintendency,  British  Co- 
lumbia.— (^an.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Hehemathla.     Sec  Nmviathln. 

Hehjao  {Xe-n^-ja-o,  'wolf').  A  clan  of 
the  Mahican. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174, 
1877. 

HehogatawonahB.  A  Imnd  of  the  Dakota 
near  St  Croix  r.,  in  Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin, in  1778.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
river  l^ands. 

Vehogatowonaher.— Biilbi.  Atlas  EthnoK..  xxxiii, 
1774,  1826.  HehogaUwonah*.— Caner.  Tmv..  (». 
1778. 

Heholohawee.      Given   bv    Haywood 

(Hist.  Tenn.,  276,  1823)  as  the  name  of  a 
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Cherokee  clan,  signifying  *  blind  sa- 
vanna'. No  such  cl^  name  or  meaning 
exists  in  the  tribe,  and  the  name  is  evi- 
dently a  bad  corruption  either  of  Ani^- 
kiljihi  or  of  Ani^-Gatagewi,  Cherokee  clan 
names,  the  latter  having  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  word  for  *  swamp*  or  'sa- 
vanna'. (.1.  M.) 

Vehowmean  ( AVomKri,  meaning  doubt- 
ful). A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r.,  1 J  m.  alx>ve  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 

Vehowmean.— Clin.  In<l.  Aff.,  79. 1878.  H'homi'n.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sun-.  Can..  4.  1899. 
Vhrnneea.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892,  312,  1893. 
Vohomeea.— Brit  Col.  Ma|»,  Iml.  Aff.,  Victoria. 
1872.  Hx'omi'n.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Xat. 
Hist.,  II.  172,  1900. 

Veihahat  An  unidentifieil  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  by  Joutel  in  1689  (Mar- 
er\',  Dec.,  in,  409,  1878)  as  an  ally  of  the 
Kadohadacho. 

Heiuningaitna.  A  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  n.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of 
Melville  penin.,  Canada. 

Veyoniaf-Eit'dU.— PaiT>'.  Second  Voy.,  162, 1824. 
Wuter  Inland. —Ibid. 

Vekah  (AYAa,  *  goose*).  A  gens  of  the 
CThiooewa 

We-kah.— Warren,  Hist.  Ojibways,  45.  1885. 
Wka.— Wm.  Joness  infn,  1906. 

Hekoabaniflte.  A  triln*,  probably  ^lon- 
tagnais,  formerly  living  x.  w.  of  L.  St  John, 

Quebec. 

VeecnbaTiatea. — Lattre.  map,  1781  (misprint). 
Vekoubaniates.— Kellin,  map,  1755;  Aleedo,  Die. 
Geog..  III.  '28,  290:  IV,  210.  1788.  Heloubaniates.— 
EHnaiits  an<l  Rapilly,  map,  1777  ( misprint). 

Vekimsisiiis  (* round  isle').  A  former 
Chitimacha  village  opposite  He  aux  Ois- 
eaux,  in  I.ac  de  la  Fausse  Pointe,  I^. 

Velran  si'mia. — Gatwhet  in  Trans.  .Vnthntp.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  152,  1883. 

Hekun-Btiistai    (Xeku^Jt    stAi^W-i^    *the 

Stujitas  of  Naikun').     A  sulnlivision  of 

the  Stustas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 

thellaida(r{.  v. ).    As  their  name  implies, 

thev  live<l  near  the  great  pand  point  calle<i 

Nailiun,  or  Rose  spit.  (^.  R.  s. ) 

Vaeku'n  ttaataai'.— Boas  in  12th  Kop.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can..  2:^.  1898.  Hekn'n  ttAtta'-i.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida.  27r».  1905. 

Helcelchanmee.  Given  as  one  of  the 
tribes  on  Fresno  res.,  Cal.,  in  1861,  num- 
bering 85  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861). 
Apparently  the  only  mention  of  the  tribe, 
wnich  is  presumably  M«x|uelumnan. 

Hellagottine  ( *]ieople  at  the  end  of  the 
world').  A  divi.«ion  of  the  Kawcho- 
dinne,  occupying  the  country  on  L.  Simp- 
son and  along  Anderson  r.,  Canada,  next 
to  the  Eskimo.  Anderson  and  others 
(Hind,  l^brador  Penin.,  ii,  2(K),  1863) 
calleil  them  half  Kawchodinne  an<l  half 
Kut^'hin.  Macfarlane(  ibid., 259) said  they 
erect  lo<lgt*s  of  turf  nn  [K)le!».  Ro.-^s  sjiiil 
in  1859  that  the  Kawchodinne  residing  in 
the  country  around  Ft  (ioo<l  Hope  ex- 
tendi i  l)eyond  the  Arctic  circle  on  Mac- 
kenzie r..  coming  into  contact  with  the 
Kutchin,  with  whom,  b\'  intennarriage. 


thev    have    formed    the    tribe    Bastard 

Loucheux. 

Bitard  Lonel&eiix.— Hind.  Labrador  Penin..  II.260, 
1863.  Batarda-Loueheoz.— Fetitot,  Diet.  DenO-Din- 
djic.  XX.  187ft.  Loneheu-Batarda.— K068,  MS.,B.  A. 
E..  1859.  Hne-U-fottu^  — 1*611101  in  Bui.  See. 
G^OK.  Paris,  chart.  1875.  Ha^lla-Oottiai.~Pctitot. 
Antour  du  lac  dee  Enclaves.  362, 1891.  Tpa-pa-Got- 
tiB^—Ibid.(=*ooean people').  ▼ieoxdeUaar.— 
Ibid. 

Vellmole.  A  rancheria  belonging  to  the 
fonner  Dominican  mission  of  San  ^liguel 
de  la  Frontera,  w.  tH>ast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, alK>ut  30  m.  s.  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Its  inhabitants  spoke  a  Dieguefio  dia- 
lect.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18, 
1860. 

HeluBte  (Se-lu^e,  *the  hollow  leaf*). 
Given  by  Haywooii  (Tenn.,  276,  182:^)  as 
a  clan  of  the  Cherokee.  No  such  clan 
now  exists,  but  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  former  existem^e  of  a  Cherokee  clan 
taking  its  name  from  the  hollv  (iuii»(l)\ 
the  clan  name  would  proliablvliave  been 
Ani^-lVtlstr.  '     (j.  M.) 

Vemah.  A  former  Chinook  village  on 
the  site  i>f  the  present  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  k.  side  of  Shoal  water  bav. 
Wash. 

Xarlioo.— Swan,  X.  W.  Ci»ast.  211,  1857.  Max.— 
Boas. infn.  19U5  (Chehalisname).  lfe'iiia.~Ibid. 
fown  name).  TetEma'z. — Ibid.  (Chehalis  name 
lorthe  villapon*). 

Hemalqainner.  AChinookan  tribe,  l>e- 
longinjjT  to  the  Cush<H>k  division  (c|.  v. )  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  which  livinl  in  1806  at 
the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  in  Oregon,  but 
also  had  a  temporary  house  on  the  n.  end 
of  San  vies  id.,  where  they  went  occasion- 
ally to  collect  wappatoo.  They  num- 
bere<l  2(X),  in  4  houses. — Lewis  and  Clark 

Ex|>e<l.,  II,  219,  1814. 

Vemalaainner.— Li'wi.K  and  Clark  ExikmI.,  ii.  219. 
1814.  He-mal-qain-ner's. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewii^  and 
Clark.  VI.  116.  1905. 

Hemoy.  Noted  as  a  Snake  band  at  the 
head  of  Madison  r.,  Mont.,  one  of  the 
head  forks  of  the  Missouri.  This  would 
place  the  Iwnd  in  Tukuarika  territory, 
though  the  name  is  not  identifieii  with 
any  known  division. 

He-moy.— LeMTis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814. 

Henaboiho.     See  XanatHtzho. 

Henekunat     See  Xinit/ret. 

Henelkyenok  (AV'^/i^/i-^*«"ii«j-,  'people 
from  the  hi^adwaters  of  the  river^).  A 
gens  of  the  Ninikish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — 
B<»as  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  :i31,  1897. 

Henelpae  {Xc'ru'tfrne^  *  those  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  river*).  A  gens  of  the 
Koeksotenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tril^. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  :«(),  1897. 

Henneqai.  .\  fonner  village  <*onnecte<l 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  In^n  R^stOen.  —  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  2l^  1800. 

Nenohnttahe.     See  r<fth  Killer. 

Nenoothlect  [Xt-wioth-lect).  A  former 
Chinookan  tril»e  living  28  ni.  Innn  The 
Dalles,  on  (\ilnmbia  r.,  Ony. — liee  and 
Frost,  Oregon,  176,  1844. 
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VtodmUiMt  (Xe-iZ-dak-he^-at,  'head  of 
the  lake* ).  Given  by  Morgan  as  a  former 
Oayu^  village  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake, 
on  theeiteof  Ithaca,  N .  Y.  In  1750,  Cani- 
merhoff,  Zeisberger's  companion,  <'allt*d 
the  lake  there  Ganiataregechiat,  with  the 
same  meaning.  In  1 7()0  ZelHbi^rger  again 
vinited  the  place  and  said  a  Delaware  vil- 
lage existed  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  Three 
or  4  m.  off  was  a  Tutelo  village  with  a 
Cayuga    chief.    The    Tutelo    had    het»n 

elaceii  there  by  the  Iroijuois.  (w.  m.  b.) 
t-»-dAk  liihiit.~Morfnin,  Lea4(ue  Irtx)..  470.1851. 
Ocjcudehit— PoiK'hot  map  ( 175s)  in  N.  V.  Ixk*.  Col. 
Hw..  X.  6W.lH!)8(pr»wibly  ideriti<al).  0-nya"-de- 
a'ka-'-hTat.— Hewitt,  infn,  1«S6  (Seneca  form). 

Heokaatah  (Four  Ix»g8).  The  Meno- 
minee name  of  a  Winnt'Uigo  chief  whose 
village,  commonly  known  as  Four  I^gs 
Village,  wa.«?  situateil  at  the  jKiint  where 
Fox  r.  leaves  L.  Winnebago,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Ne*»nah,  W  innel>ago  co.. 
Wis.  Aa*onling  to  l)ra|>er  (Wis.  Hist. 
So<-.  Coll.,  X,  1 14, 1888) ,  while  living  hen* 
Nerikautah  for  a  time  claimed  trihute  from 
Ameri<'anH  who  i>asse<l  his  village.  With 
Dekaury  and  ottier  Winnebago  chiefs  he 
jfiine'l  in  the  war  against  the  UnitCMl 
States  in  18l:>-13,  reaching  the  seat  of 
hostilities  in  time  to  join  Tecumseh  in 
the  fighting  at  Ft  Meigs,  Ohio,  and  later 
engage<l  in  the  attack  on  Ft  SandiL*<ky, 
so  ably  defende<l  by  Croghan  (Grignon's 
Re<'ol lections  in  \\  is.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in, 
2ti9,  1S57).  Neokautah  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  {)e<^>i)leat  the  peace 
c«>nferencv  at  Mat-kinaw,  Mich.,  June  S, 
1815,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of 
Prairie<luChien,Wis.,Aug.l9, 18U5,under 
the  Fn'uch  name  **I.«es  qnatres  janibes,*' 
a.-*  leading  representative  of  his  trilie. 
His  Winnebago  name  is  given  as  Hoot- 
i^hiiapkau,  but  it  seems  to  have  heen  sel- 
dom !18e<l.  (c.  T.  ) 

Heolithic  age.  A  term,  signifying  *  new 
ptone  age,*  applie<l  originally  in  Kurope  to 
the  culture  perio<i  that  followed  the  Paleo- 
lithic (*old  stone*)  age  and  prece<le<i  the 
Hn>nz(>  or  Metal  age,  the  se]>aration,  as 
the  name  implies,  being  chronologic.  In 
northern  America  at  the  i)eriod  of  <li8- 
n>ver>'  the  native  culture  was  that  of  the 
Stone  age  in  general,  all  stages  of  stone 
art  l»eingrepresente<l  atone  and  the  same 
time.  It  is  thus  not  possihle  to  separate 
th(*  culture  as  a  whole  on  a  time  ba^iis, 
anil  the  terms  Neolithic  and  Paleolithic 
are  not  applicable  save  in  a  theoretical 
sense,  i.  e.,  on  the  assumption  that  eai^h 
trilieorgroupof  tri>)es  that  had  achieved 
the  higher  stone  culture  had  necessarily 
at  an  earlier  period  passed  through  the 
lower.     8ee -Iw/tTtii/y.  (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Heomaitaneo  {nSowa^,  'sand  pile<l  in 
hills';  futa^nro,  'men,  people*:  *  sand-hill 
people*).  A  band  of  the  Heviqsnipahis 
divi.«ion  of  the  Cheyenne,  so  catle<l  from 
having  formerly   range<l  chiefly  in  the 
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sand-hill  country"  of  n.  e.  Colorado. 
Not  identical  with  the  Cheyenne  tribe  as 
a  whole,  as  has  been  statea.        (j.  m.) 

NMmai-tiLneo.— Mooiiey,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1906.  Sand-hill  people.— Grin nell  in  Inteniat. 
ConK.  AmericaniKtH.  xiii.  139.  19(ft. 

Heomonni ( Rain-cloud ).  An lowachief, 
of  inferior  grade,  during  the  early  half  of 
the  19th  century.  He  claimed  to  have 
taken  scalps  from  Kansa,  Omaha,  Mis- 
souri, Sioux,  Osage,  and  Sauk  Indians, 
and  Catlin  (Fourt<»en  Iowa  Indians,  3,  6, 
1844),  who  writes  his  name  **New- 
mon-ya.  Walking  rain,**  says  he  was 
much  more  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
than  White  Cloud  (under  whom  he  was 
thinl  chief),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  celebrated  men  of  the  Iowa  tril)e. 
Catlin  gives  Neomonni's  age,  about  1843, 
as  ft4  years,  and  descrilx»s  him  as  nearly 
()i  ft  tall.  He  was  one  of  the  14  Iowa 
who  visited  England  with  Melody  in 
1843,  Catlin,  who  ]>aint^i  his  portrait, 
ading  as  interpreter.  His  name  apj)ear8 
among  the  signers  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15, 1830,  as  **Niayoo 
Manic,  Walking  min**;  Ft  Ix'avenworth, 
Kans.,  Sept.  17,  183H,  as  **Ne-o-mo-na, 
Raining  cloud'*;  and  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
23,  1837,  as  Ne-o-mon-ni.  His  jwrtrait 
was  also  painte<l  in  Wjishington  for  the 
War  De])artment  hy  C.  H.  King,  ami  is 
reproduc^Ki  in  McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  1858. 

Hepanet,  Tom.  A  Christian  Nipmuc, 
the  faithful  and  valued  friend  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  during  the  King 
Philip  war  in  the  17th  century.  The 
Knglish,  desirous  of  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  for  the  release  of  certain  white 
captives,  chose  Nepanet  as  their  emissary, 
and  although  contine<l  with  others  on  an 
island  in  Bostf>n  harl)or,  he  consented  to 
undertake  the  missitm.  He  starte<l  for 
the  Indian  cam]),  Apr.  12,  1676,  and 
although  unsuccessful  in  the  first  attempt, 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  initiative  and 
snltseqiient  efforts  that  the  family  of  Mr 
Rowland.«on  and  other  prisoners  were 
finally  releaseil.  It  was  also  through  his 
aid  that  a  party  of  Knglishmen  under 
('apt.  Henchman  were  enabU^l  to  sur- 
prise a  iKxiy  of  the  enemy  at  Weshakom 
pcmdn,  near  I^ncaster,  Mass.,  in  May, 
1676.  (c.  T.) 

Hepawtacum.  A  villa^eof  the  Powhatan 
c<mfe<leracy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  liappahannock,  in  1-Ancaster 
CO.,  Va. —Smith  (1621»),  Va.,  i,map,  repr. 
1819. 

Nephrite.  This  semiprecious  stone, 
calle<l  also  jade,  was  emploved  by  the 
native  trilx»s  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  in  the  manufacture  of  implements. 
Deposits  of  the  stone  were  found  in  1890 
by  Lieut.  Stoney  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Jade  mts.,  "which  lie  n.  i)f  Kowak 
r.,  Alaska,  150  m.  above  its  mouth;  and 
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bowlders  and  erratic  frafpnenta  have  been 
discovered  in  lower  Fraeer  valley  and 
at  other  iKjints  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska — facts  indicating  a  wide  dintribu- 
tion  of  the  material.  Nephrite  ha-s  not 
been  found,  however,  ho  far  a»  known, 
within  the  area  of  the  United  States 
proper,  with  the  exception  of  an  erratic 
bowlder  of  mottled  leek-green  color, 
weighing  47  IIm?.,  obtained  by  a  prospector 
in  auriferous  gravels  in  s.  Oregon,  and  a 
Hmatl  j>ebble  from  the  shorew  of  I*uget  nd. 
(Terry).  It  is  usually  found  a8»o<'iate<l 
with  metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  exact 
manner  of  itn  occurrence  is  not  under- 
stood. It  iH  not  quite  as  hard  as  quartz, 
but  on  account  of  its  compact,  fibrous 
stnicture  it  is  extremely  tougti  and  there- 
fore makes  very  serviceable  implements. 
Though  not  alwavs  line-grained,  nej)hrite 
takes  a  high  ixilish  and  presents  a  very 
handsome  api>earance.  The  colors  ranee 
through  various  shades  of  gray,  grayish, 
and  olive  greens,  bright  greens,  to  brown- 
ish and  blairkish  hues.  It  is  often  streake<l 
and  mottled,  and  is  sometimes  more  or  !&*» 
translucent.  Before  the  intr<Kluction  of 
iron  in  theN.  W.  nephrite  was  much  em- 
ploytMlfor  hammers,  adzes,  drills,  knivt^, 
whetstones,  etc.,  but  it  seems  rarely  to 
have  l>een  uswl  for  ornaments;  and  there 
is  no  rea.son  f(»r  U'lieving  that,  as  in  the 
S.,  it  had  any  siK'cial  (»r  mythologic  sig- 
niticantH'.  As  the  stone  is  too  tough  to 
l)e  n»adily  shajKHl  by  fnicturing,  it  was 
divided  by  sawing — usually,  it  is  l)elieve<l, 
with  strips  of  wood  used  in  conjunction 
with  sharp  sand.  Many  of  thesi>ecimens 
in  our  museums  show  traces  of  such  treat- 
ment. The  implements  wert*  tinisluMl  by 
grinding,  and  S4mu'timcs  were  highly 
pi»lishe<l.  Spi'cimcns  have  Ihh'U  obtanu^l 
mainly  from  the  coast  trilK»s  iH'twiH'u 
Pugt't  s<l.  in  the  s.  and  I'oint  l^trrow  in 
the  N.:  hut  numy  are  not  fully  identitleii 
as  nephrite,  and  a  ct>nsiderablenunilK»r  an* 
proUibly  ]HH-tolite^q.  v.  K  Thesounvs<»f 
nei>hritt»and  relattni  minerals  fouiul  in  ust* 
l>y  the  natives  has  Ihh'U  much  discussi'ii, 
8in*v  until  nivntly  no  dei><^its  had  l»een 
disc«»vere«l in  America.  an<l it  was surmiseil 
that  the  northern  s^Hvimens  might  have 
Uvn  bnmght  fnun  SiU'ria,  and  the  Mexi- 
can and  CVntral  American  irv^m  China: 
but  this  view  is  now  practii*:illy  alvm- 
domnl.  Analy>is  <»f  the  northern  neph- 
ritt*s  givt»s  .<ilica  .Vi  t«>  '^S;  magnesia.  iHMo 
2:?;  lime,  11  t*^  14:  oxitle  of  in>n,  5  to  8; 
aluminum.  1  lo:^:  sixvi tic  gravity,  'J.vMo.S. 
For  an  ucitmnt  of  the  nephritt^  anil 
Tvlait**!  minerals  *n  British  Columbia.  e«  'U- 
sult  Ihiws*«n  in  i.  ana>lian  K*v.  oi  Sm.,  ii. 
no.  i\  Iv^r.  For  the  A  his  k  an  nephritt»s 
ftv  Clark  ui  Am.  Jour.  Sm..  :>1  s..  wvin, 
1SS4:  i'lark  and  Merrill  in  IVv.  Nat. 
Mn<.  lS.vi.  \i.  1S^?>:  Nels^Mi  in  iSth  Kep. 
B.  A.  F..  IS^»»':  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  lUi^i..  IV,  Anthn^p.  in.  1^X>:   Terry 


in  Science,  Jan.  3,  1890;  Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  18im,  1898.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Hepontet  A  former  important  Massa- 
chuset  village  on  Neponaet  r.  about  the 
present  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. 
John  Eliot  lal)ored  there  as  a  missionary 
in  1646,  ami  it  was  one  of  several  tem- 
porary residences  of  Chickataubut,  chief 
of  the  Massachuset. 

OhiokAtowbnt.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Researches,  82, 1R24 
isacht'iu'H  name).  Vapontett — MaHx.  Hittt.  8oo. 
Coll..  4th  «.,  HI.  92^.  note.  1856.  Harponset.— Hub- 
bard (KiSOi,  ibM.,2d  8..  V,  32,  1815.  NeponoHt— 
Holmef*.  ibid.,  l.st  p..  vii,  9.  1801.  Veponaet— 
Pincheon  (IfiSS),  ibid..  2d  s.,  viii.  232,  1819.  He- 
ponutt-Oookin  (1674).  ibid.,  1st  8..  i,  US.  1806. 

Hererahhe.  A  civil  or  peac^  chief  of 
that  part  of  the  Shawnee  living  f>n  the 
Scioto  in  Ohio,  present  at  the  conference 
bi^twei^n  Sir  Wm.  John?«on  and  the  n»pre- 
sentativesof  the  Six  Nations  at  Johnson's 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  Apr.,  1774.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  oratorical 
power,  and  at  this  conference  made  a 
stroug  appeal  to  the  Miami  representa- 
tives to  follow  Johnson's  atlvic»e  and  re- 
main friendly  to  the  English.  Ruttenljer 
(Tribes  Hudson  K.,  306,  1872)  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  more 
prominent  chiefs  of  the  Shaw^nee  at  that 
jx'riod.  iSowanowane,  who,  Kuttenber 
thinks,  was  ("omstalk,  was  head  or  war 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  and  when  a  belt 
was  given  to  Nererahhe  in  1774,  he  sent 
it  to  Sowanowane.  (c.  t.  ) 

Neron.  The  *' captain  general"  of  the 
Iro«iuois,  taken  near  Montreal  in  1663, 
and  so  calletl  by  the  French  btn-ause  of 
his  great  crueltv.  In  memory  of  his 
br<.)thcr  he  had  V>ume<l  SO  captives,  lie- 
sides  killing  60  men  with  his  own  haml 
( Je.«^.  Hcl.,  bwVi,  16<>3) .  He  wasan  Onon- 
daga nameil  Aharihon,  suggesting  his 
French  name.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Nesadi  (A7x.4^//,  *  salt-water  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Wolf  |»hratry  of  the 
Tlingit,  living  at  Kake,  Alaska,  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

Nesaqaake.  ( Fn  »m  Xeau'  - sttqu  -  auk*\ 
*land  of  the  sei*ond  outlet^'  i.  e.,  Nesa- 
cpiake  r.  — Kuttenl»er>.  A  settlement  to 
\%  Inch  the  Matinectn.*  retire<i  after  the  war 
of  ltv43.  at  the  ]>rt»sent  Nisse«piague,  antl 
Nesaipmke  r..  alH>ut  Smitlitown.  Suffolk 
c\>.,  I<«»ng  id..  N.  Y. 

Missa<)uofurft.— UutttMiU'r.  TriU.*!«  Ilud^^n  R..  74. 
\>^2.  natsaquakeft.— 4 Mark.  Onondaga.  I,  I**.  1H49. 
V«cc«aouake.  — I)<H>.  t.t  lM>9qiiot«Hl  bv  TboniMm. 
Laoic  Id..  I.  2V>.  lv|<  NMnaouake.-^iriid.  HeM- 
quack.— Aii<iri>s-  I'iTTiiiN.  V.I^K^  Col.  Hist.,  xiv. 
T--^>.  l^'N't.  H*«M»uak.-Nitt>lls  .UW».  ibid..  576. 
He»a«]uake.  —  I M-l . ,  57.^.  Hesaquaake.  —  Doe.  of 
li?<w;.  :1>M..  5:tv  N«wquake.— mv.  of  16MquoUil 
by  KutiiMiiKT.  hi.l.  lit^v.  Nam*"*.  98.  I9l>».  Hm- 
•eqaack  -Ik-  .f  I'.v..  '.Lid.  Heaacqnanke.— Skid- 
m».r»'  Ir-"^  in  N.  Y.  IVv.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv.  702. 
ISnv  Nip-a  fma  Ufa.  —  Mhi'iiuN-v.  N.  V..  u.  IM.  isa» 
.m-'ip-tnt  Kiu&ckqu<vhacky.-lXv.  ofl64oinN. 
1 .  IK>  .  lol.  H:<i:.     x:v.  rV    1nS:{.    Hiasaqoacoe — 


lliMaquofu*. -T?.— -.v^^v.  "u^,,*:    Id.,    i.   *M.'  isij! 
lJiM*quake -IV...'.^.:  :^\  .■::.,:,m  by  Thorn r*»on. 

,.     ..*^         *'      Wanquaek  —  IV.H.V    of    ITIM 
Huo.ol  \'\  U  ,lu\^n.T,  I:svi.  iJi'.^:.  Namc«.  9S,  1906. 
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HMcambiotLit.     See  AsMCHmbuit. 

Heteopeek.  A  mixed  Iroquois,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Delaware  village  formerly  at 
thf  mouth  of  Ne«.*oi>e<*k  r.,  in  Luzerne 
i*o..  Pa.,  where  a  town  of  the  same  name 
now  stands.     It  had  been  al>andoned  by 

1779.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Vethamini.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  l)and 
fonnerly  living  on  Ne^haminy  cr.,  Bucks 
w..  Pa. 

VtahamanL— Clay  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  485, 
IM3.  Vcahaaiinaa.~Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
1J7. 181i>.  V»-ftham-i-Bts.— Mat^aiiley,  N.  Y..II.  166. 
1-J9.  VMhaiiiiaies.~Pnmd.  Penn..  ii,  21M,  1798. 
giihamiaf Sanlord.  T.  ."<..  i-xlvii,  1K19. 

VMhannock.  A  white-fleHhed  variety 
of  notato;  from  the  name  of  the  place 
in  Pennsvlvania,  where  it  wan  first  pro- 
<hi<-ed.  \fith<nnux'li',  the  nanie  of  a  village 
and  ptrt^m  in  Mercer  co.,  comen  from  a 
wonl  in  the  Delaware  diale<*t  of  Algon- 
«iuiau,  Hi^rnifying  *  place  of  two  rivers', 
from  uixfta  *  two',  -hnnne  *flowing  ntreiim ', 
-fW*  lcK.«tive  suffix.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

VeBhaiath  ( AVr'<i«a/^).  A  sept  of  the 
S^-nhart,  a  Sootka  tril)e. — Boas  in  ttth 
Kep.  N.  W.  Tril)eH  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Heihaw.  A  loi'al  word  for  eel  in  Mas- 
>«<'husett<.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet.,  80, 
VMX\)  Hays:  *'The  name  of  Mieshaweel* 
i:*  yet  retaine<i  by  the  fishennen  of  Mar- 
thas Vinevanl  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  Ma.sga<*(iUHetts  for  the  silver  eel  (3/m- 
r.f  itn  argentm ) . "  The  derivation  is  from 
Narraganset  uernhai'iog  *  eels',  literally 
*|>airers,'  fn>ni  ?<*rx  *two*,  miog  *they  go 
tn*.  This  .\lgori<iuian  name,  Tnimbull 
thinks,  may  have  Monged  originally  to 
the  lamprey.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Hetheptanga.  An  ancient  ruined  pueblo 
situat^Hl  in  Ji*<litoh  valley,  in  the  Hopi 
n>untry,N.  E.  Arizxma.  It  seemingly  was 
nnc  of  the  group  of  villages  built  and  oc- 
cii]»i«Hi  l>y  the  Kawaika  people,  who  were 
of  Ken'.sin  .«tockfrom  the  Rio  (irande. 
It  was  tirst  <lescril)ed,  but  not  named,  by 
V.  Mindeleff  in  1885  as  a  ruin  between 
the  Bat  llouw^  ( (;hak[>ahu)  and  the  Horn 
House  ( Kokopnyama),  and  was  partially 
pxi^vated  by  Dr  Walter  Hough  for  the 
National  Museum  in  1901.  See  Mindel- 
eff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  60-51,  1891; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590,  1898; 
Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.   1901,  333  et 

Vcuepateaca.— Houfrh.  op.  cit.,  d1.  £(2. 

Vethta.  An  extinct  sungens  of  the 
Wazhazhe  gens  of  the  Ponca. 

Vteta.~I>>r>ey  in  16th   Rep.  B.  A.  E..  '229.  1897 

Heaietalia.  A  Naskotin  village  at  the 
crmlluenc'e  of  Black  water  and  Kraser  rs., 
Brit.  (V>|. 

Black  Water.— Morice.  Noteaon  W.  IMn6i,  24. 1893. 
M—Jrtcali.  — Morice  in  Trmns.  Roy.  Soc.  Gan.,  1U9, 
1*«. 

Vesikaep  ( 'little  deep  hollow  or  cut',  ac- 
rtirdinif  to  Teit;  destroyed',  referring  to 
the  incidents  of  aHtor>',  ac*cording  to  Hill- 
Tout).     A  village  l^efonging  to  the  Upper 


FrastT  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  :^  m.  above  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  12  in  11K)1,  the  last  time 
the  name  was  official ly  rt»|)orte<l.  I")aw- 
son  gives  this  as  a  Lill<M)et  town. 
WoekV t.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Kthuol.  Surv.  CRn..4, 
1899.  iTeukeep.— C4in.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  iri6.  1901. 
V«i-i-kip.— Daivson  in  Trans.  R«)y.  Sik*.  Can.,  ihh*. 
n,  44.  1891.  Hesykep.— <'an.  Ind.  AIT.  18«ni,  312, 
1893.  Hiauoap.— Hjid.,  78. 1878.  NtK'qip.— Teit  In 
Mem.  Am.  Muh.  Nat.  Hi^t,  ll,  172. 1900. 

HeBkoUek.  A  Nataotin  village  on  Ba- 
bine  lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Vat'qdllak.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  SUic.  C4in.,  x, 
109.  1892. 

HeBpelim.  .\  Salish  tril)e  on  a  creek  of 
same  name,  a  x.  tributary  of  Columbia  r., 
about  40  m.  above  Ft  otinakane.  Wash. 
Ross  sj)eakH  of  them  as  one  of  tho  <  )kina- 
gan  tril)es,  while  Winans  classes  them  as 
part  of  the  Sanj)oil.  The  latttT  two  to- 
gether numlHjred  653  on  Colville  res., 
Wash.,  in  liHXi. 

In-as-Mtaum.— R08H,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  185,  1855. 
In-apellum.— R(»i«.  Adventuri'H,  290.  1849.  Hepe«- 
liiiin.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  25:{,  1877.  Hespeotuma.— 
Keanc  in  Stanford,  ( V^mrtend..  525, 1878.  Hes-p««- 
luBk—Winans  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  22, 1870.  Hetpe- 
lim.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  pt.  1,  702,  1902.  Hrapi- 
lim.— M<N^ney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pi.  88, 1896. 
BiB-«p«e-U«h.— GiMwin  I'ai-.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  414. 1855. 

Netqaehonite.  A  variety  of  magnesium 
carlK)nate,  from  Xe.nqHchomn(j,  the  place 
in  Pennsylvania  where  it  was  found,  and 
-Ht'y  rt*presenting  the  (ire<»k  zro?.  Nes- 
quehoning,  the  name  of  a  stream  and  vil- 
lage in  Car}>on  co.,  signifies,  in  the  Dela- 
ware diale<rt  of  Algompiian,  *  at  the  black 
deer  lick,'  fn>m  nitu^ue  *  black',  mnhoni 
*deer  lick,'  -uhj  lo<'ative  sulfix.  (  a.  k.  c.  ) 

HeBtncca.  A  branch  of  the  Tillam(X)k, 
formerly  living  on  and  near  Nwtugga  r., 
N.  w.  Oreg.,  now  on  the  (Iran<le  Ronde 
and  Siletz  res.  Their  })opular  name  is 
derive<l  from  that  of  theircountry;  their 
own  name  is  StagiVush  (*|H»ople  of 
Staga  ').  Pop.  46  in  1881.  They  are  no 
longer  separately  enumerated. 

ApWan.— (iatwh«t.*Kahipuya  MS..  B.  A.  K..  30 
(Atfalati  name  for  the  OrcKon  Salish;  iMThajM 
from  f<'A4;><^f I II,  'on  tlie  cohhI').  Hai-tii -Un-me' 
jftnni.— Dorst'v.  M8.  Tutu  vo<'ali..  18H4  (Tuiutunne 
name).  Has-tok'-e-me'-  )unnS.— Dofhcv,  Naltunno- 
tunne  MS.  viN-ab.,  B.  A.  K.,  18>*4  (Naltunnetunne 
name).  Nestaokee. — C'ondon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
istSi,  83.  1864.  Hestockiet.— Palmer  in  H.  H.  Ex. 
l>oc.  93.  34tli  rong.,  1st  Hi>w4.,  111.  18.Vi.  Nestuoa- 
lipt.— Keane  in  Stun  ford. <'om|M'nd...V2.'>.  187m.  Nea- 
tucal*.— H.  R.  Rep.  98. 42d  <N>nK..  3<1  m*s«..  374. 1873. 
llestaooaa.— Huntington  in  In<1.  Aff.  Rep.  18H7.  71, 
1868.  Hettuoka.— Ibid..(Vj.  llettuckah.— Vietor  in 
Overland  M0..VI1, :U(>,  1871.  Nestuckers.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  221,  1S61.  He«tuckia«.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex. 
I)<K'.  4,40th(\)nK..si>iH*.>«esf*..2«,18«"»7.  N«xtucat.— 
Keane  in  Stanfonl,  Coini>end.,  5-2.^,1878.  llettruo- 
ea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rfp.,  74.  1871.  Net Tueca.— Ibid., 
412.  1872.  Kextucoa.— Ibid..  \W\,  1875.  Hikaaa.— 
Fram)M>iw  <183.'»i  quotiHi  by  iJainlner  in  Jour. 
(;(H»jc.  So<*.  l>»nd..  XI.  2.V>.  1^11  <p"'^i*»'.v  Identi- 
eal).  Hika».-I>ull(U  dr  Mofra.s  Expl..  11. 3:V>,  1844 
(prolmbly Identical ).  Niitoki Ampafaamim.— <.<at* 
whet.  I^kmiut  MS..  B.  A.  E..  105  (bikmlut  name). 
ShibalU.— <Jat«hfl.  Shasta  vo<'ab..  B.  A.  E..  1877 
(Yreka  [Kikatslk]  nanuM.  8i  ni'-t«ll.— l><»rMi»y, 
Oiquine  MS.  vo<'ab..  B.  A.  E..  18H4  ('flat- 
headM':  Coqullh^nanu').  Sta^'ush.— Boas.  Infn, 
190«i.  Tagahoth.— (iatsi'hrt.Nestucca  MS.  vo<-ab., 
B.  A.  E..  18H1  «iwn  nanu).  Toqe'  k'qii.— I>oPJey. 
Alnea  MS.  votab.,  B  A.  E..  1884  ( AlK«a  name). 
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Vetutan,  Job.  One  of  the  Indian2<  chosen 
by  John  Kliot  tn  a.<<siHt  liim,  a4«  interpreter, 
in  translHtinj;  the  Scriptures?  into  the 
Natick  lan^ua^  of  Massachusetts.  Goo- 
kin  i  Trans.  Am.  Anti«|.  Sh*.,  ii,  444, 18;^) 
thus  s]ieaks  of  hiui:  ''In  tliis  expe<litiun 
[July,  lti7'>]  one  of  our  principml  soMiere 
of  the  praying;  Indians  was  slain,  a  val- 
iant and  stout  man  named  Job  Nesutan; 
lie  was  a  very  g<XMl  lin^ist  in  the  Enpli.'^h 
ti»ii>nie  ami  was  Mr  Kli<»t's  assistant  an«l 
intc'rjin't«Tin  histr.in.»jlationsof  the  Bible, 
anil  other  lNX>ks  (»f  the  Indian  lan^uaire.*' 
Klii»t  wriit**,  Oct.  lM,  UiiyO:  **1  have  one 
[Indian  intcrpri'tt'r]  alrt^dy  who  can 
write,  HI  that  1  can  read  his  writing  well, 
and  with  some  pains  and  teaching,  can 
reail  mine'*  (Pilling,  Algoin].  I>ib.,  127, 
IMM  .. 

NeBwage.  A  I.K'lawan»  chief  who.  com- 
manding' a  iKind  of  '2'A  warriors,  al>out 
1.S4 1,  wibi  attackeil  by  the  Sioux  at  a  jniint 
ju-t  N.  of  the  j»n*sent  Adel,  Dallas  i.H>.. 
la.,  while  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  then  holding  a  war  dance 
within  the  limits  of  the  site  of  Des 
M'MUfS.  The  IX*lawan*s  offere<l  a  brave 
del*'!!";*',  killinur  2t>  of  the  Sioux  l)efore 
all  biit  one  of  their  own  numlxT  fell. 
This  survivor  Inire  the  news  to  the  camp 
•  »i  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  a  short  distance 
away,  aiii'inir  whom  were  Keokuk  and 
l'asha])ahs.  With  ♦i^N)  warriors  they  ft>l- 
lowtil  tlie  Sioux,  inflicting  on  them  seven* 
puni>^hment.  Those*  who  visite<l  the 
jwviie  of  the  attack  on  the  iK'lawari'S 
found  the  Ixnly  of  Neswage  lyinir  by  a 
tn.'<'.  bin  tomahawk  at  his  side  and  the 
lunlif's  of  four  oi  his  warriors  imimHiiately 
aUnU  him.  Consult  Fulton.  H»hI  Men  of 
Iowa.  L'*<^.  issi*. 

Hetawatwees.  A  IMawan*  chief.  U^ni 
al.HMU  1»»77,  did  at  Pittsbunr.  Pa.,  in 
1 77»».  Netawat  we«»s  was « »ne  i»f  the  signers 
of  the  tn-aty  of  C'«»nestoga  in  17ls.  Ashe 
|ieliMii.t.Ml  to  theimiK>rtant  I'nami.  or  Tur- 
tle di\i>iiui  «if  the  triU*.  he  Ui-ame  chief 
of  tiiis  divi^'iou  a<"ct>nling  to  us;ii^»  and  in 
c«iiisi*»iueM«-t'  theni^f  head  chief  i»f  the 
triU*.  To  him  were  committi^l  all  the 
tokens  of  omtracts.  such  as  wampum 
lH*lt«i,  «.»bliiraiory  writings,  with  the  sign 
manual  •>!  William  Pen  n  ain  It  it  hers  down 
to  the  time  that  he  and  his  ]H>ople  wer\» 
forceil  t«»  leave  Pennsylvania  and  n»tin» 
to  Ohio,  \\heri»  they  M'ttUsI  on  I'ayuira  r. 
lie  faileil  to  attend  the  treaty  with  lUm- 
i{Uet  in  17tvt.  and  when  this  otth*er  and 
HnidstiXH't  with  their  tr\Hi|ks  apprtmclusl 
his  settlement  lu*  atlemptt*«l  to  rscape. 
but  was  captun^l  and  tlep«»Msl  from  ins 
chieliancy  until  the  conclu>«ion  t»f  |H'ai^\ 
when  he  was  leinslatetl  b\  his  iiilv. 
lie  iHM'.'une  a  conxeil  (o  nmsiuuutx  in 
his  hiter  xcais.Mud  niv;et)  tMltci  leadeiN  to 
foll(>w  hiM  e\}Un|>te  On  Ion  th\illi  lii« 
was  succ«'<'dril  l»\  While  rxi'.-*       \*     i    ^ 


Vetehilik.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Netchilinniut  Eskiuu»,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Boothia  land,  Canada. 

VetchiUik.— B*<is  in  (ith  Ki'|i.  B.  \.  E..  map,  18SS. 
Hetehilirmiut  ( *  people  of  the  place  pos- 
sessing seal' ).  A  lar^  tril)e  of  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo.  ooi*ii]>ying  I^M)thia  Felix, 
Canada,  and  the  adjoining  mainland,  in 
lat.  70'^.  They  have  l)eet.»me  mi xe<I  with 
the  Cgjulirmiut.  Their  villages  are  Ang- 
malortuk.  Netchilik,  North  Ilerndon, 
and  Sagavok.  In  recent  years  a  large 
part  iti  the  trilie  has  move*l  to  Hudson 
l)ay  and  lives  in  the  n-gion  bt»tween  0. 
Fullerton  and  Kepulse  l>ay. 

Boothiiim,  — K«Ks.  Sit-tnnl  Voy..  a|»p.,  x.  ls35. 
Vaehilletf. — Si-tiwutLA«|iii>tc4l  in  Si-it>iu'i*.  5l:i,  l-V^I. 
Hatailik.-Rink,  E-kliuo  TriU-s.  i.  33.  IS87. 
Nccl^illi.— Am  limine  in  *W\y^.  .Ii>iir.,  .xxix.  filfi. 
Mavl<iii7.  lr<itchIlU^.— M«-i.'iintixk.  Voy.  t»f  Fox. 
'^i.  is**!.  Heitchilles.— Hall.StnHniil  An't.Ex|K«l.. 
•277.  l'»7y.  HeiUchUlik.— «*-«i«»inZtit>chr.»l.  (it-M. 
f.  Enlk..  I^S}.  HeitsehiUit-Eftkimoa.— llu«l.  lleit 
teelik.— Hall.  Sei'ond  Ant.  ExjhM..  iVi,  1^7». 
Vetcklllik.— S<>!i\i-iitk;i  in  iVntiirv  Mak.,  xxn.  76. 
iSM.  Hetddlliniuut.— B(^i>  in  Tnin«.  Anthrop. 
a»o.  Wash.,  ni,  101.  1^S.^  Hetidli'wi.— Stein  m 
Pt'tirmanns  Mitt.,  ll^.  IMrj.  VeUchiiluk  Inimit— 
.Sfhwatka  in  S<-ifno-.  iv.  MS.  1S84.  Het-tee-lek.— 
MK'lintoik.  Voy.  of  Fox.  liW.  l>osl. 

Hetlek  ('sealing  pla*vM.  An  Ita  V^ 
khno  village  on  .Murchison  sd.,  n.  w. 
(mt^'uland;  |v»p.  11  in  IS92. 

HatiliTik.— Knu-lHT  in  Bull.  Am.  Mn.-*.  Nat.  Hist.. 
XII.  2»»i».  lv.9.  netchiolumi.— Hcilprin.  IVary  R«^- 
lief  ExiH-^l.,  KM.  isv«.  Hetchiolomy.— IVary.  My 
An-l.  ,Itiur..  3i.».  1*»9:^.  Hetelik.— Kane.  Ant.  Ex- 
plcir..  II.  1U7.  IS.'*.  HetidUwi.— Stein  in  IVter- 
manns  Milt.,  im.  y.  map.  liWJ  r  younjr  f«eal"). 
lletiuliime.— Pvary.  My  Art-t.  .I«»ur..  1"J9.  map. 
ISWi.  netiulumi.— i'carv  in  ih-in:.  .I«»nr..  ii.  '221. 
1  •»«.*<.  Hetlek.— Mark  ham  in  Tnin<.  Ethnol.  Sk*. 
l>imi..  IJ^.  InVi.  Hetlik.— IInyi'<*.  An-t.  B«>Ht 
JiHirii..  l:V.  W<i. 

Hetop.  The  wonl  «#Y«)/>.  u.«*imI  by  tin* 
Flnglish.  atnimlim:  to  lioin*r  Williams,  in 
s;ilutini;  the  1  ndians.  is  a  slight  Ci»rruption 
of  Narniiranset  tutnmft  {=uiht"ft  for  ?i/- 
^l'7»»"|.  (inrnate  with  Abnaki  nitfa^fte 
and  j^outhern  Reua]K»  nihlfH'n  (mU^ppeWf 
Smithy  iiHially  interpreter!  *my  friend,* 
but  meaning,  literally,  'my  with-man,* 
i.  e.,  *my  o»mi»;inion.*  The  words  an» 
ei.>ntract*Hl.  resjKH*tively,  fnun  nr  *my*  ■\- 
H'it  *witir  ^ which  li»sc»s  iti«  tr  in  compo- 
sition) -  'tV'p^tfi)  'man':  tu  -«-  trid  ■*- 
a''f"':  and  »*/''  -  trit  +  -ilfteu.  Contrac- 
tions of  this  kind  an*  not  unnmimon  in 
Al>roniiuian:  fi»r  example:  Nipissing  nit- 
f}i}L''»'t,  'my  female  iNuni^inion,*  lit.  'my 
ct»-woman'.  fn»m  ni  *my*  +  irifsh  *with' 
-  »■(■*'>■  'wiMuan';  Chij^jn^wa  »*/<///  *my 
iN>mrade*.  fn^n  ni  -  «»#//  ^  i,  'my  coas-I* 
^orasmy^i'lfi :  IV'lawan*  uitia  *my  friend' 
or  *comi*!inion*.  fn»m  ni  +  vit  +  ijc;  Cree 
»nr-"\iin  'mv  o)m(>ani<m,*  lit.  *!ny  with- 
pvr.*  rf.  l.;it.  .*.»i«»vf,  •companiiHi,*  lit. 
*with-l^»e^.'  (w.  k.  ti.) 

NMpinansh  'nnl  earth  M.  A  former 
iNiitimai'ha  \ilhl^^^  1*  m.  w.  of  (^hartMiton, 
i»n  Isixou  IVt'he,  l^n. 

Hi^t  r^nu  n»h      .;i:Mhil  in  Trans.  Anthn^i.  SiK\ 
W  i>li  .  11.  t  »l.  IXNi     Tcrre  Roug«.— Ibid. 
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leti,  Vettinf ,  and  Hetwork.  In  every 
lArt  of  the  United  States  and  north- 
wanl  the  In<lians  and  the  Eekinio  aped 
some  kind  of  nets,  netting,  or  network. 
These  were  niade  f  n^m  animal  tissues  and 
vegetal  fibers — wool  and  hair,  hide^sinew, 
and  inteHtines;  roots,  stems,  hast,  bark, 
anil  leaves.  Animal  nkins  were  cut  into 
Ion;;  delicate  strife,  while  sinew  and 
ve^jetal  fibers  were  separated  into  fila- 
ments and  ihet^e  twisted,  twined,  or 
hnii<led  ainl  made  into  openwork  meshes 
hy  a  w^ries  of  technical  processes  ranging 
from  the  simple.<t  weaving  or  (X)iling 
without  foundation  to  regular  knotting. 
The  woman's  hands  were  the  most  use- 
ful implements  in  net  making;  hut  the 
i^t'ine  nec'lle,  or  shuttle,  exhibits  a  variety 
of  foniis  from  the  mere  stick  for  wind- 
ing, a.s  on  a  bobbin,  to  the  elaborately 
oniamenteil  nee<lles  of  tlie  Hskimo.  The 
iiu*^hing  also  shows  a  variety  of  processes, 
through  more  an<l  more  intricate  loop- 
ings,  as  in  the  Maidu  netted  caps,  t^)  the 
wi»rld-wide  netting  knot  (Dixon). 

Xettirjg  wa.'^  used  for  the  capture  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  lacings  of  snowshoes  and 
ia«'rosse  stii'ks,  for  carrying-frames  and 
waliet>»,  for  netttnl  caps,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  feather  work — in  short,  for  what- 
♦*v«T  had  meshes.  Nets  for  the  ca))ture 
of  animals  differed  with  the  creatures 
(-aught,  as  binl  n€*t,  fish  net,  seal  net,  crab 
n«-t;  with  the  form,  as  rectangular  net,cir- 
<-ular  net,  inmical  net,  bag  net,  or  purse 
n*'t:  with  the  function,  as  inclosing  net, 
•Imjrnet,  <-asting  net,  dip  net,  gill  net,  ar- 
resting net,  drift  net,  and  hand  net. 

Beginning  at  the  far  N.  with  the  Es- 
kimo, the  (piestion  of  trihal  distribution 
may  l)e  considennl.  Not  all  the  l'>>kimo 
\v*^\  nets  for  fishing.  Boas  never  saw 
any  among  the  Central  Eskimo,  but  men- 
tions them  as  existing  in  l^brarlor  and 
wt-stwani  of  Hudson  bay;  while  Mur- 
«hj«-h's  ai-count  of  netting  at  I*t  Barrow, 
Alaska,  is  full.  Netting  needles  of  antler 
and  walrus  ivory,  and  mesh  sticks  of  lx)ne 
or  antler  were  employee!,  both  of  peculiar 
patterns.  The  materials  are  sinew  twine 
(eenerally  braiileil),  rawhide  thong,  and 
w  halebf  me.  The  k  not  is  the  usual  becket 
hit<-h.  Small  seal  are  caught  in  large 
meshe«l  nets  of  rawhide,  18  meshes  long 
and  12  deep,  with  length  of  mesh  14  in. 
Tlu-se  nets  are  wt  under  the  ice  in  winter 
and  in  shoal  water  in  summer.  Seals  are 
entice<l  into  the  nets  by  whistling,  by 
scratching  <m  the  ice,  or  with  rattles. 
Whitefish  are  taken  in  gill  nets  set  under 
the  i<^  in  rivers.  A  specimen  in  the  Na- 
tii»nal  Museum,  made  of  fine  strips  of 
whalelione,  is  79  meshes  long  bv  21  deep, 
with  meshes  3J  in.  deep.  MunWh,  wno 
figures  a  conic-al  dip  net,  or  fish  trap,  made 
of  twisted  sinew,  also  gives  the  spread  of 
various  kindfl  of  fish  nets,  and  surmises 


that  the  American  Eskimo  learned  the 
use  of  the  net  from  the  Sil)erians. 

From  native  two-strand  twine  of  milk- 
wee*!  and  wild  hemp  tilK»r  the  Maidu  of 
California  made  their  nets  and  netted 
caps.  Fishing  nets  varie<!  in  sizef  shape, 
fineness  of  twine,  and  in  m(*sh.  The 
Maidu  of  Sacramento  r.  used  seines,  those 
of  the  mountains  the  conical  dip  net.  The 
knitting  was  done  with  a  shuttle  com- 
posed of  two  slender  sticks.  The  first 
two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  served 
for  mesh  stick,  and  the  so-called  weaver's 
knot  joine<l  the  meshes.  Dixon  figures 
and  desi'ribes  the  several  ways  of  making 
the  Maidu  netted  ca|)S,  the  simplest  be- 
ginning with  the  plain  coil  without  foun- 
dation, passing  through  the  same  coil 
with  a  twist  or  two  in  it,  to  the  openwork 
single  knot. 

(loing  s<:)uthwani  to  the  California 
tril>es  nearer  the  Mexican  border,  abo- 
riginal netting  is  found  in  lx>th  clothing 
and  l>asketry.  In  nets  of  the  simplest 
structure  the  courses  merely  hook  into 
oneanotherand  resemble  coiled  basketry, 
if  the  foundation  l)e  removed.  By 
taking  additional  half  turns  and  by  vary- 
ing the  knotting,  artistic  ]>attern8  are  pro- 
duce<l.  From  the  simple  meshes  the 
work  bcjcomes  more  elaborate  and  the 
knots  more  intrit^ate. 

An  interesting  use  of  netting  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Holmes  in  his  studies 
of  ancient  American  ix)ttery.  In  many 
places  have  l)een  founa  vessels  and  shenls 
that  show  net  impressions  on  the  surfai*. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  slope  ves- 
sels of  clay  were  molded  in  lietwork, 
taking  the  impressions  of  the  texture. 
In  the  descrii)tion  of  ancient  garments, 
esf>ecially  those  in  which  feathens  b<:)re  a 
conspicuous  part,  precisely  the  same 
methods  of  netting  are  des<'ribed.  This 
furnishes  to  archeologists  an  excellent 
check-off  in  their  studies,  since  in  later 
times  all  other  forms  of  tt»xtile  work,  ex- 
cepting the  figure  weaving,  were  almn- 
doned. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XV,  1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt  3,  UK)5;  Cioddardin  Tniv. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archan)!.  andEthnol.,  i, 
1903;  Hohnes  (I)  in  3d  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1892;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  1900;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
no.  1,  1905.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Vetsekawik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Golofnin  bav,  Alaska. — Elev- 
enth Census,  Alaska,  ife,  1893. 

HettotaliB.     (Hven  as  an  Indian  village 

between  Yale  and  Hope,  on  the  w.  bank 

.  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  (Brit.  Col.  map, 
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In<l.   Aff.,  Victoria,   IST'J).     This  w«)iild 

l>e  in  the  country  of  the  Cowichan. 

Neasiok.     An   unclassiticH]    tril^e,    |ht- 

h&\ys  of  Iro«|Uoian  Hto<'k,  foiin<l  in   1584 

(»tru[iying  the  country  on  the  s.  siile  of 

lower  !Ceuse  r.,  within  the  present  Craven 

and  ( 'arteret  cos.  ,>'.('.    The v  were  at  war 

with  the  more  southerly  c«»ast  triU^s.     In 

the  hiter  <*<4lonial  ]H'riiMl  ttie  Indians  of 

th*»  same  rejrion  w^re  commonly  known 

as  NeuM^  Indians  and  hud  dwindlt^l  by 

the  year  17(K)t«)  lo  warriors  in  two  towns, 

Chattookaand  Koaconk.     Theviirol>ahlv 

aisaj»|H*aretl    by   in«*oriM)ration  with  the 

Tus<-arord.        *  (.i.  m.) 

Veus«t.— Martin.  Ui>l.  N.  (nr..  UT.  18-JV>.  Hens 
IndUns.— fjtwsitn.  Mist.  Cur.  1711.  :v^t.  rt'pr.  IS'4). 
Veusiok.  — M«>«ai«'y.  Sinimn  TrilK-s  nf  tin.'  East.  7, 
IMM.  Heausiooc.  -  IK>  Hry  map  in  llDricit.  Brirf 
and  Tnu'  K«*p.,  1V.^>.  Nuiiok.— Annniao  d'tfili  in 
Smiths  W.»rks.  Arbcr  «il..  m".*.  lv»4.  Hastoc.~IU' 
Bry  map  i  I.Vai-.iM.I..  :;iJ  (misprint.  > 

Neatrals.  An  iiuiMtrtant  <'Mnfed(>ration 
«»f  lro<iuoian  triU«s  iixinxrin  the  17thi*en- 
tnry  n.  of  L.  Krie  in  Ontariu.  haviukT  four 
villa^r**?*  E.  of  NiauMia  r.  on  tfrritory  ex- 
tenilin^  ti>  t!ie  (ienc^irf  watrrsheil;  thr 
westt-rn  Uninds  nf  thof  tri!H*<  wen*  in- 
delinitfly  w.  nf  iN-tmit  r.  an^l  I..  St  Clair. 
They  Wert*  cal  1*1 1  Neutral*^  !»y  t!»c  Kn'uch 
lnM-au«;c  thcY  wt-n*  neutral  in  the  known 
war**  !»etue«'n  the  lri»«|Uni^  anil  t!>e  Hu- 
n«is.  Tlie  Ilnmns  calNil  tlieiii  Attiwan- 
dar<ii)k.  deiintiii::  Mliev  are  llii»-i<»  wht^s«* 
laniTuaire  is  a\\T>  *.  and  tliis  name  was 
alsi»  appliril  by  tlie  Neutral-^  in  lurn  tn 
the  lliirtHis.  Tile  In>«iuiii«j  eallol  tlieni 
Atirhaireiinit  .Vtirliairuenrek  aiiil  Kha- 
^'nratka.  The  .\niidirnii'»n.  the  \\\'ii- 
rehr-:i«-ii.  au'l  tin*  Mnijni.iahntr.  iii^n  an* 
nauu-<i  %>i  si>n!i'  «it  t!u'  rmiMiTUi'P.t  triU's 
nf  T!ie  NfUtra;".  i'hainpl.tin.  niwirtiui: 
wliat  b.es.iw  iii  Irtli;.  wrnti'that  the  *"Na- 
ti"ii  N.:i!n"  !:;t-l  -l.i'«'«»  \\a»Ti. -r^  an-i  in- 
ha"::i-l  ao--.v.:ry  that  r\;»:i-i«tl  Ni),.r  |^i^^ 
leajr.t-  k.  a:.-:  \^  .  ^its'.ateil  wotwar-i  fr-'jn 
the  l.ikr  if  !•  ••  >t'::i'.  a:  tiii  y  avlr-l  tlu' 
i>«a\x.i  li.i  .t".:\  nil  111'. ■  a::ain^t  tlie 
Ma-M-  ■'.Ml-  r  *Sina!l  IVair.e  ]HS'ple."" 
an-!  ra.-.-i  a  iT-t  a:  .;-.'.au!ity  .-f  ir-s^l  i.»- 
l<ii  ■  ■.  :  I-  >  ir:  ":>  ti;  wlr.,  !i  Axa-  t!^lti^^^ 
fnr -kiv.-.  !':r-.  ar.  !  i-'n-ip"!:^  i; •.:;">  ar.d 
ijtjiV.w  .  rit  M':*.  :i.e  i.'Mi-.erv.  \'.;.'!*.i^'.;!aM 
|h;^  :  -.  Tiv*  wTTrr  ^.li  :  '.a:  ti-.i-  It:- 
dia:  -  I'-ean"!:""  •■  '.a:.  I  "xx'T^  ^'^at  ivr.t>. 
\\.  .S'..  the\  :..*:  :■  » '.•t.'In  •  v  <.::<: -uuTs 
to  ".  -  this.  T.  •  >  vv-..--.  1-!  a'".  :)■.»•  li:nl^s 
in-::;  :}.fTr\i-.  ^x :  ':\  :)'*>  ■■■.•.-:■.«•'.  a!  tl-.f 
(••■'t  ■■:  :"'.e  Vx"  >  :  •  »a'.:M-  ::u:ii  i.^  .'.ir 
Tij' :i     tV.i  \     :'     r    ;^    ".>      ;'Te;«artsi     !Vi 

the'  i:ra":;   :>•«■  .   ^^  •.   :  »  s:i-.',  it.::  -.-.^   .-.i 
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T:.r   Kt\    r.,:le*   .■»-.:'':   .:e  la   K,v  Iw 
I>ai::  ::.  a  I^n-    :»^":   -;•«-:  :*  ,•  xx  ■:•:.  r  oi 


of  teaching  them  Christianity.  The  first 
villain,  Kandoucho,  or  All' Saints,  wel- 
come<l  him.  He  then  went  through  four 
other  villajjres,  mi^etin^  with  a  frientlly 
rei'ej>ti(m,  and  finally  rea<*htHl  the  sixtli. 
where  he  hail  U^en  told  toestablit<h  him- 
self. He  had  the  villa^rs  c:ill  a  council 
of  the  tril)e  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
to  them  his  mission.  He  was  aiiopted 
bv  the  tribe.  lH*injf  jnven  to  Tsohahiswn 
(Souharisib*en?),  the  presiding  chief. 
IHiillon  .»<iys  of  the  N entrain:  "They 
are  inviolable  obser\-er8  of  what  they 
have  once  o  included  and  det*ree«l.'* 
His  'Matheran«lho.<t,**  Tsohaliissen,  had 
ever  traveUil  anionjy:  all  neighboring 
trilx»s,  for  he  was  chief  not  only  of  his 
o%vn  vill;urt\  but  even  of  those  of  the 
whole  triU*,  cnmp«ist»tl  of  alKUit  2S  vil- 
la>ri*s,  villas,  and  ti»wns,  constnictiNl  like 
thnse  ni  the  Humus,  liesiih's?  nianv  ham- 
lets  of  7  nr  S  l«-Ml«:es  f«ir  fishing,  hunting, 
or  fnr  theeultivation  of  thesoil.  I>aillon 
said  that  theri*  was  then  n<^  known  in- 
stanee  of  a  chief  mi  absolute:  that  Tso- 
hahi»^>n  had  ac«iuired  his  iKisition  ami 

(>i.»wer  by  his  omnure  and  from  having 
HH-n  at  war  many  times  against  17  triU's, 
and  hail  bntught  liaek  heads  tsi'alits?) 
and  ]>ris«»ners  fn»mall.  Their  arms  were 
onlv  the  war  club  autl  the  l>ow  and  arniw, 
Imt  thev  wen*  skilful  in  their  use.  Dail- 
Ion  aNnn'tiiarknl  that  he  hail  not  found 
in  all  the  ciMintrii's  visite<i  by  him  anumg 
the  ln«lians  a  hunchlwck,  one-eyt^l.  <»r 
def^'rini-*!  jhts^mi. 

Hut  the  Hun>ns.  havini;  Umnieil  that 
Fat  lie  r  Ihiillnn  ei>ntemplateil  omducting 
the  Neutrals  ti^  the  trailing  j»la«v  in  the 
harNimt  i\  Vittnry  in  L.  St  IVter  i)f  St 
l^uxn-ui-^'  r,.  a]M»roxiniately  5<>  m.  In-low 
Mnntn-al,  .-^j-n-ad  fal>e  n»]H»rts  aNiut  him. 
dts-lariu;^'  ti»  the  Neutrals  that  he  was  a 
gn'at  uiajii-ia::.  cat  table  of  tilling  the  air 
of  the  C'UT.trx  with  |>estilen<v,  and  th.-it 
he  ha*!  then  aln  adv  taken  off  nianv  Hu- 
n»!ss  l«y  }v.:s.  ti.  thus  s«>^  king  to  ouuftass 
hi>  ileath  b\  i  TDi'iitiiiir  suspicions  against 
hiui.  Tiu  K^irit'.irof  theaiviisation  may 
lv;";-i::«^l  xx )  i  n  it  isktiownthat  .^^onvn^rs 
wen^  n-j.init'.l  as  ]«v.i»lic  enemies  and  out- 
laws aiil  w«n^  remorsele^ly  slain  on 
the --cl'Ie^!  '.r*  Text. 

Tl.o  :a::..  r  i'.>  lan^-l  that  then*  were  an 
in.  r^sl  ■  e  V.  :•  N  r^t  d»vr  in  the  oMintry. 
wV,'*-!.  ::.e>  \\  \  '.  •:  take  i»ne  by  one:  but 
b\  :v...N ;:',;:  a  :r;a:-.«":lar  "ilrive."  iN^m- 
|x^«'<  I  .^:  :x^^.  ,  '!i\er^ir.:  h«.\lgt»s  lesiding 
to  a  :...:•-  x\  .  :s  :*  =  •  —  .  w*:h  a  thin!  lu*ilge 
V|a»t* :  a:  '.xx  ar:  :!.o  .  :h  nine  but  admitting 
oi  r4;-\s>  a:  va,  :.  cv.'.  o(  the  last  one, 
tlux  .'.r  \,  :  .  jti-  o  ii;:,»  thi<  |vn  and 
s'.a  •. c : . : €  •-.* .  •  .  .  xx  i : : .  ,  a:^'.  Thev  \ >nic- 
t:>^^-.  :  xxav.l  ..  .  a:  .v  a.>  the  i*.Mie"v  that, 
wV.o:  .:  v..  -.-.  ■  - /::«l.  tht-y'  must 
k'  a  !  :'-,x  ■  ^  :  ■  ■  '.  ;,.si  thivat*  which 
w«  v  :'..•;  '.akc.:  x»x •...,;  u'A  ihoother  lH*a;«tD 
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that  they  themflelvee  had  been  piireueii, 
an<l  that  th(»t>e  latter  in  time  of  need 
would  not  permit  theni8t»lves  to  l>e  taken. 
There  were  also  many  elk,  beaver,  wild- 
cats, black  Hqiiirrels,  bustanls,  turkeys, 
cnineti,  bitteow,  and  other  binlH  and 
auiuials,  most  of  which  were  there  all 
winter;  the  rivens  and  lakes  were  abun- 
dantly Hupplied  with  tish,  and  the  land 
produiifl  good  maize,  nmch  more  than 
the  |ier>ple  ret^uired;  there  were  also 
AluasheH,  Iteant*,  and  other  vegetables  in 
feason.  They  made  oil  from  the  peeds 
of  the  Hunflower,  which  the  girls  reiluoed 
to  meal  and  then  placed  in  hauling  water 
which  cauHed  the  oil  to  float;  it  was 
then  Hkimmeil  with  wooden  8[KX>nH.  The 
ma«(h  waA  afterward  nia<le  into  csikeH  and 
fonuwl  a  very  palatable  fcxKl. 

Daillon  raiii  that  the  life  of  the  Neutrals 
woA  *•  not  hvs  indecent**  than  that  of  the 
Huron*),  and  that  their  customs  and 
nianneni  were  very  much  the  same. 
Like  thoee  of  the  ifurons,  the  lodges  of 
the  Neutrals  were  formed  like  arlKjrs  or 
liowers,  covertni  with  the  bark  of  treses,  25 
to  :^)  fathoms  long  and  (5  to  8  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  |>assage  nmning  through  the 
middle,  10  or  12  ft  wide,  fn)m  one  end  to 
the  other.  Along  the  sides  was  a  kind 
of  shelf,  4  ft  fn)ni  the  ground,  whereon 
th*-  o<vupants  lay  in  summer  to  avoid 
the  f\v3ii.  In  winter  they  lay  on  mats  on 
tht»  gnmnd  near  the  fire.  Such  a  lo<lge 
ft^ntaine^l  alM>ut  12  fires  and  24  firesides. 
Like  the  Hurons  thev  remove<l  their 
villages  every  r>,  10,  15,  or  20  years,  from 
1  to  3  or  more  leagues,  when  the  land 
U-«-ame  exhauste<l  bv  cultivation ;  for  as 
tht-y  did  not  make  use  of  manure  to  any 
great  d»*grtt%  they  ha<i  U*  clc«r  more  new 
and  fcrtili'  lan<l  elsewhere.  Their  gar- 
ments were  made  from  the  skins  of 
vari<»us  wild  In^asts  obtained  by  the  chase 
or  thn>ugh  trade  with  the  Algonkiu, 
.\ipie.<«ing,  ami  otht*r  hunting  tribes,  for 
mai/AN  meal,  wampum,  and  fishing  tackle. 

The  Senei*  attac*k(Hl  and  destroyed  a 
town  of  the  Aondironon  in  1647.  This 
seemingly  unprovoked  invasion  was  un- 
dertaken to  avenge  the  capture  among 
the  Aondironon  by  the  Ilunms  and  the 
«il)ne<|nent  death '  of  a  Seneca  warrior 
who  ha<l  lieen  among  the  Tionontati  for 
the  purpo^e  of  <*ommitting  munier.  This 
Ke«-ming  rupture  of  the  traditional  neu- 
trality existing  l>etween  the  Iroquois 
an<i  the  Neutrals  <'aused  the  latter  to  pre- 
[Are  fr>r  war,  and  for  a  time  lx>th  sides 
wcn»  on  the  alert  an<l  stood  defiant.  Fi- 
nally the  Neutrals  decided  to  attempt  to 
rw-oVer  their  <*aptiyei*  by  some  peaceable 
means,  and  to  await  a  more  favorable  0(>- 
w>rtanity  to  avenge  themselves  for  this 
K*is.  Hut  the  Hiidflen  and  complete  de- 
rtmction  of  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Hurons  by  their  several  defeats  in  164$- 


49  by  the  lr<H)uois  caused  the  Neutrals 
now  to  fear  the  rising  jKjwer  of  the  Iro- 
quois trilxis,  and  they  vainly  s(»ught  to 
gain  their  gcxni  wilhby  ctjmmittingan  act 
of  hostility  against  their  unfortunate 
Huron  neighbors.  When  the  Iroquois 
had  sacked  the  most  strongly  palisaded 
towns  of  the  liuron.s,  the  Ilunm  fugitives 
sought  asylum  in  all  dire<'tions,  and  many 
of  them,  placing  their  trust  in  the  h>ng- 
standing  neutrality  existing  l>etween  the 
Iro<piois  ami  the  Neutrals,  which  neither 
had  yet  sought  to  ruptun*,  fle<l  to  the 
Neutral  towns  for  refuge;  but  instead  of 
affording  them  protection,  the  Neutrals 
seized  them  as  prisoners,  and  also  tliat 
|>ortion  of  the  llurons  still  remaining  in 
their  own  country,  and  led  them  into 
cai>tivity  (Jes.  Kel.  l^iotMJO). 

Imme<liately  after  the  i»r>litical  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hurons  by  the  Inxjuois  the 
latter  again  attacked  the  Neutrals.  The 
entire  conquest  of  the  Neutrals  in  1650-51 
was  the  result  of  this  war,  and  some  rem- 
nants of  the  Neutral  triU's  were  incorpo- 
rated chiefly  with  the  S(»neca  villages  in 
New  York. 

The  Neutrals  were  visited  in  1(>40-41  by 
Fathers  I>rel)euf  and  Chaumonot.  The 
tril)e  was  then  engage<l  in  vigon^us  war 
against  the  western  triU^s,  es{)ecially 
the  Mascoutens.  These  two  mis.«ionaries 
visite<l  18  villages  or  towns,  stopping  in 
10  of  them  and  expounding  their  own 
religious  faith  whenever  they  couhl  as- 
8enil)le  an  audience.  In  thes<>  10  settle- 
ments they  (»stimate<i  alM>ut  5(K)  lin»s  and 
3,0(K)  ])ersons.  On  their  n*turn  journey 
the  fathers  remaine<l  at  Ttn^tongniaton, 
situatetl  midway  Ix'tween  the  chief  town, 
Ounontisaston,  and  the  tt^wn  nean^t  the 
Hun)n  coimtry,  Kandoucho,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  on  account  of 
snow.  While  there  their  hostess  was  at 
great  pains  to  shield  them  fnnn  the  abuse 
to  whurh  they  were  constantly  subjected; 
she  al.M)  aideil  them  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  to  harmonize  it  with  that 
of  thest^  Neutrals.  The  Awenrt'hronon, 
who  bail  formerly  lived  ejistward  of 
the  Erie  or  Panther  triU',  took  refuge  in 
Khioetoa,  or  St  Michel,  a  few  years  l)e- 
fore  this  visit  of  the  two  fathers,  and  they 
were  dis|K)se<l  to  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  the  missionaries. 

As  a  sign  of  mourning  for  their  friends 
and  kin  the  Neutrals  customarily  black - 
eneil  not  only  their  own  but  also  the 
faces  of  the  dead.  They  tatto<K»<l  the 
corpse  and  a<lorne<l  it  wiih  feathers  and 
other  trinkets;  if  the  j>er8<m  died  in  war, 
a  chief  delivere<l  an  ad<lress  over  the 
Ixxly,  around  which  were  a>«st»mbUHl  the 
friends  and  kin  of  the  (hwl,  who  were 
urged  by  the  orator  to  hasten  to  avenge 
the  <leath.  The  Neutrals  figuratively 
resurrecte<l    the   dead,    t»sj)ecially  great 
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chieftains  an<i  peivons  noted  for  valor  and 
wisdom,  by  the  substitution  of  some  per- 
son who  they  thought  was  like  the 
deceased  in  |>erHon,  a^e,  and  character. 
Th(i  selection  waa  made  in  council,  bv 
the  clan  of  the  deceafie<l  i)eniion;  then  all 
the  people  except  the  on<}  chosen  arosi», 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  jrently 
lowering  his  hand  to  the  earth,  feigned 
t^)  raise  the  illustrious  dead  from  the 
tomb  and  to  give  life  to  him  in  the  |>er- 
Hon  of  the  chosen  one,  on  whom  he  then 
imj)ose<l  the  name  an<l  dignity  of  the 
dead  chieftain,  arid  the  newly  mad(* chief- 
tain then  arose  amid  the  cn^renionial  ac- 
claim of  the  people. 

In  1(>43  the  Neutrals  sent  an  exjx'di- 
tion  of  2,(X^0  warriors  against  the  *'  Nation 
du  feu,"  some  of  wh(»m  they  attacke<l  in 
a  pali.sKled  village defende<l  by  9(X)  men, 
who  bravely  w  ithstoo<l  the  first  assaults; 
but  after  a  siege  of  10  days  the  Neutrals 
carried  the  j)alisjide  and  killed  on  the 
snot  ujany  of  its  defenders  and  took 
arK>ut  8(M)  captives.  After  burning  70  of 
the  best  warriors  of  the  Nation  du  feu, 
they  ]>ut  out  the  eyes  an<i  girdled  the 
mouths  of  the  old  men,  whom  they 
afterward  abandoned  to  starve  (.les. 
Kel.  1H4.S-44).  The  sjime  authority  also 
says  that  the  Nation  <lu  feu  alone  was 
more  i>opidous  than  all  the  Neutral  na- 
ti(»n,  all  th(*  Ilurons,  and  all  the  Iro- 
(juois,  showing  that  the  term  had  not  yet 
become  restricted  to  those  now  called 
Mascoutens,  or  **  Small  Prairie  peoj)le," 
but  include<l  all  the  so-called  Illinois 
tribes  as  well. 

From  th(»  Journal  des  IM*.  Jesuites  for 
n>52-r>:{  it  is  learned  that  th<'  i>ortion8  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation  and  of  the  Neutral 
Nation  then  ren>aining  independent 
bodies  of  jM'opIe  were  assembling  with 
all  neighboring  Algoncpiian  tribi-s  at 
A'otonatendie  ( .Vkotonatendike?),  sit- 
nate<l  :J  davs'  journev  south wanl  from 
SkiaS'  (  Sault  Sainte  Marie);  that  the  To- 
ba<*co  Nation  wintert»<i  in  16r>.S  at  Tea'on- 
to'rai,  and  the  Neutrals,  numU'ring  S(H), 
at  Sk<*n*chio*(^  (i.  e..  Fox  place)  in  the 
<lirectiori  of  Te*o*chanontian,  probably 
I)etr(»it;  that  these  two  tribes  would  ren- 
dezvou**  ill  the  autunm  of  Kioo  at  A'oto- 
natendie, where  they  had  assembled 
more  than  2,(MH)  warriors.  This  is  per- 
haps the  last  historical  mention  of  the 
Neutrals  as  an  independent  jKxly.  It  is 
these  NiMitrals,  apparently,  whom  Ter- 
rot  (Memoire,  chap,  .xiv,  1884)  calls 
"Huron  de  la  nation  neutn*"  and  "Hu- 
rons  ncutrcs." 

In  b)40  the  lIuronsoffere<l  a  pre-«entof 
9  hatchets  (costly  articles  at  that  time) 
to  the  chieftains  of  the  Neutral  council, 
in  the  ho[»e  (»f  inducing  it  to  order 
the  assassination  of  Fathers  Brebeuf 
and    Chaumonot,    but    nU^^r    delilx?rat- 


ing  (»n  the  [proposal  all  night  the  council 
refustnl  to  accept  the  gift. 

As  has  l>een  seen,  Daillon  sai<l  the 
Neutrals  occnpie<l  28  villages  in  1626. 
In  1640  Hrebeuf  ascribed  to  them  40 
.villages  with  a  minimum  population  of 
12,(K)0  j)ersons,  including  4,0(K)  warriors. 
Only  a  few  of  the  names  c>f  these  have 
been  preservt^l,  among  them  l)eing  Kan- 
doucho  or  Tons  les  Saints,  Khioetoa  or 
Saint  Michel,  Ongniaahra  ("Ouaroro- 
non,"  probably  on  the  site  of  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  a  form  of  Niagara),  Ounon- 
tisaston,    and     Teotongniaton    or    Saint 

(luillaume.  (.r.  n.  b.  ii.) 

AragaritkM.— N.  Y.  Dor.  Cdl.  Hist.,  iv,  90s.  \k%\ 
(haia to Ih.' coniiK^etl oi 7 tribes).  Atiaonrek.— J(*?i. 
Rel.  U\.^\.  31.  is:»8.  Atiou&ndaronka.— Il)i<1.,  ItvVS.Xl. 
185S.  Atioiiendaronk.— Iliif^l..  KUi.V^T.  1s.'>8.  Atin- 
fuenrek.— Ibid.,  1(;56,:U.  185».  AtirhagcnrenrtU.— 
,Te.s,  Rt'I.  quoted  by  rnrkiimii,  .losuits,  xliv.  l.*«f>7. 
Ati-rhagenreU.— Shea  in  S«'b(>oUTnft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
IV.  20S.  IH-Sl.  Atiwandaronk.— Shea. 'rath.  Mi.-^s.. 
'24.  IH.'Vi.  Attcnonderonk.— .Schoob'raft.  Iin!  Trilies, 
IV,  2()1.  ia'>4.  Attihouandaron.— .<iigard  ( Itvfi ), HiM. 
(*an..  IV,  18G().  Attinoindaront.— Sagnrd  (IG'it^O. 
Can..  II.  408.  1860.  Attionandarons.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Etlinol.  Soc,  ii.ciii,  1848  (ini.snrint). 
Attionidaront.— SuKardi  K'l'jro  quottHl  by  PHflcinan, 
JcMiils,  xliv,  18<»7.  Attiouandaronk.—Jcs.  Rel. 
1641.  72.  lSo8.  AttiSandarons.— Ibid..  1C39.  88,  18,t8. 
Attiouendarankhronon.— Ibid.,  1(>10.  a^.  li^iS.  Atti- 
ouendaronk. —  Ibid.  Attiuoindarona.*— Sa^anl 
rin2('>),  Hist.  (\in.,  II,  SiA,  1^'A'k  Attiwandaronk.— 
Shia.  Miss.  Val.,  lix.  1S52.  Attiwondaronk.— 
Rovtf  in  Smith^«m.  Misc.  Toll.,  xxv.  art.  ft, 
95,"l.v<t.  Hatiwa"tanmh.  —  Hrwitt.  inTn.  IS'Vi 
(^'thrir  spctM'h  iMiwry ':  from /«i//  'thvy\i>iin»ta 
'voices'.  riinh  'is  awry':  TuH'arorn  name). 
Nation  Heuht.— Me  Ken  ncy  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes. 

III,  xl,  IH-'A.  Neuter  Nation. —  Morgan.  league 
In«<|..  9,  18.")1.  Neuter*.  —  Shea.  Miss.  Val..  l.x. 
1852.  Neutral  Nation.— Ibid.,  lix.  Neutrc 
Nation.— ('ham]»lain  (H)ir>K(Euvn>s.  iv,  58.  1S70. 
Neutrio*.- Duro.  L)(m  Diepo  dti  I'eiialosa,  4H.  l8^2. 
Rhagenratka. — Shea  in  Sch<K>lenift.  Ind.  Tribes, 

IV,  IW.  l^M. 

Nentnbvig.  An  unidentified  tril.H\  said 
to  have  inhal>ite<l  the  extreme  n.  end  of 
Whitneys  ( Whidhey )  id.,  and  the  country 
J)etween  Skajrit  r.  and  B(>llin^hain  bay, 
Wash., in  1852.  This territof y  isSalishan. 
Ne-u-lub-vig.— Starling  in  Imi.  AfT.'Kep.,  171.  1852. 
Ne-u-tub-vig.— Ibi*!..  170. 

Nevantin.  A  former  vilUi^re  of  the 
Naco^d(H'he  iq.  v. )  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Naeoj;d(M*hes,  Texas. 

Nevome.  A  name  applied  to  the  Lower 
Pima,  or  Pimas  Hajos,  living  rhiefly  in 
Sonora,  Mexieo,  ineludinjj;  the  mi()dle 
Yaqui  r.  n^jjion  and  extending;  k.  sonu*- 
what  into  Chihuahua.  They  are  now 
almost  completely  assimilated  with  the 
whites,  the  Nevome  (  "Pima")  popula- 
tion in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  being  offi- 
cially given  as  oidy  528  in  HKK).  Under 
the  same  term  mav  be  ineludetl  also  one 
or  two  small  coloniej-;  one  known  as  the 
Bamoa  (<].  v. )  and  the  other  a  former  set- 
tlement in  the  Tej>ehuane  territory.  The 
language  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Mma 
trilH',  rp|H»r  and  I/>wer,  is  substantial  I  v 
tiie  same,  and  there  are  no  niarke<l  dif- 
erenees  in  their  physical  characteristics: 
they  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  well- 
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l<iniied.  Their  )<kti11»i  Hn-  ilnlichmvplialic 
Ai-mnlhiB  lo  Itatidflirr  (Anh.  Iiint.  Pa- 
l»'r*,  111,54,  IKtH))  thdrMH-inlnrvaiiimtion 
anii  thi-ir  ivlifiiouif  tM'li^fx  ftn<l  ])nii:ticea 
ii'Tv  alulli4iiiU!<  to  th<M>e  of  tllc  Yaqiii. 
Thi'v  v^n-  <l(iH-riI)eil  by  Hiliai',  a  niis- 
-iiiimry  nf  tin-  17th  century,  a.-"  "<iti  the 
kiikx  iif  >T»-kr<  with  ikkm)  niiiiiiiiK  water, 
their  hoQM.'ti  tx-tt or  and  iiiiirL'ilutahletliiin 
thi>H-i)fiici|;hVioriiit;lrilM-s,tht-wA]lH)M'inK 
fiiniit^l  of  laiye  ailolKf  anil  th(>  roofx  flat 
IikI  oivcrwl  with  mrrh.  Si)nic  of  their 
hoQiw  wt're  much  tarj^r  than  oUhth  ami 
fnnib<he<l  with  loopholfs  like  fortf,  in 
ntiirh  tile  [leoiile  i-oiiM  lake  refiiKH  in 
timiTi  (>t  (ianiwr."  Lutnhiiltx  (('■)l'»*>wn 
Mexi.-...  I,  \-J7.  I'.Kti)  xavx  they  often  have 
•■■'[ini-cteil   with  their  honwi  a  kin<i  of 


pu«bl<iHof  lluexutitlan,  Ma^uina.ToHonn- 
rhir,  Tutiiara,  anil  Yepaehic  <i>ntaine<l  a 
mixed  pi'imlation  of  Nevnme,  Tanihu- 
maru,  and  Tt^jiehiiane.  (r.  v.  n.) 


— Klba) 


L».  ffl^-'T 


— ibfrt..: 


.    PlmM 


I.  IftH.  17»K.    Bmithtn 
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Hawirk  worki.  The  most  elalxirate  and 
i-om plicated  KTtiui>  of  ancient  workfl  k.  of 
tht*  Kocky  mis.,  sitiiateil  at  the  juni-tion 
of  South  and  liiuroon  forks  of  l.ii'kiiiKr., 
near  Newark,  l.ickini^  eo.,  (>hio.  They 
arc  on  a  plain  elevat^  '.SO  tit  !H>  ft  almve 
the  lH>tt()in  land  iMinlerinK  the  utreain, 
and  eoiififlt  of  an  extensive  >^Ti<i<  of 
■u  la  r,  BI1  d  octagona  I  i  nc  I  (ihh  red. 


i>i<le  <f  llur.  »-overe<l  wit li  a  conical  n 
dryirraw",  which  w-niwlHithasa  woi 
'■in'  and  OM  a  storenKim  for  their  clii 
I  trade.      l.ik<^  all  the  <-0Dverteil  IndianK 


-.(    thin 


n-ti>a 


■   the 


|in-a-iit  day  for  tliein  t'>  lix  ^mall  eroHses 
111  a  toir  and  plant  them  iu  front  of  their 
Iciir-'T'.  Their  chiet  and  moot  (orinid- 
■Me  i-neiiiie)i<  in  former  timea  were  the 
A|«..  lie.  The  diviwi.nu  of  the  Sevonie. 
ii.-ii;il]y  Ri)  4'alleil  from  the  nanie«  of  the 
vitlaues  tLt  vuritiiix  )K'ri«d9,  are:  Aivino, 
Karirta.  Kiifiia  Viina,  ('uTiiuripa,  fk^ata- 
ivri,  llei-aUiri,  lIioH,IhivaRuere,Maii-olia, 
MoiciKiiii,  MovaK,  Nuri,  OiiBvas,  Onoiia, 
iMiniiii^.  Sail  Ai<l<.ni<idela  >liierta,t^n 
Jrub'-  <iti  l<>H  IHinax,  i^ibulMi>n,  SiniliolaH, 
^■•vopB»,Sua^lln,Te^'llri]«Tellata,Tehuizo," 
Tobifbi,  L"r«C>«>l»rt),ftn<lYew«i.  The 


with  niDiitiilN,  dit(-het<,  and  i-onnii-tiiiK 
avcinicH  HpreailiiiK  over  nearly  4  wi.  ni. 
A  niiDiber  of  the  iiiinur  BlriiotureB  have 
been  obliterated  and  a  lar^c  ntirtion  of 
the  remaining  walla  coneiderahly  reiluceil 
by  the  plow,  fortunately,  an  accurate 
survey  and  plat  were  made  bv  Col.  Wliit- 
tleney  in  mtli  while  the  wurka  were  yet 
comiwrativcly  uninjured;  and  other  pur- 
veys and  jilatBwere  luadeby  tim  Bureau  of 
American  Ktlinol-vy  "» li*M«and  a  jwrtial 
Kurvey  by  the  V.  S.  (ieolotriial  Survey  in 
ISiU.  The  workn  consist  of  twnj(ron|m, 
nearly  2  m.  a|iart,  connectcil  by  two  wall- 
lined  a  venni-s.  ThixvestemitnmiicimsiHfa 
otalarBecirclecimmvied  witliaum-tiiiron. 
Onlaide  the  latter,  nrarllie  k.  corner,  there 
iBa»mallcin-le,  an.i  near  the  miihlle  of 
the  a.  aide  there  ia  another.     Ironi  the 
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IB. 


latter  )>oiiit  of  till'  ric'tofroii  a  »-»IUhI 
nil.'    II. iw  nlmnst  nblilfnitf-il,   i-xli'i..,, 
m  n«ir  tl 


riim-llyx.  -1 _._ 

K.  I'uriiiT  of  lh<>  iichiipiii  iwii  avt'iiiiiw  ex- 
tfinli-Hftniiril  nilliiilnu  H'till'>l)i-U(-li^i<lc, 
c>iii'<'<>iiiii'iiiti);wilh  lht'si|iiari>i>f  llitiriiKt' 
eniKriiiiii,  tll|tlItllv^nIllni^^'(lir(■l-llveaNl- 
wiini  t.i  till-  <U-w.'ut  tri  Un»  liiwlmnl  n.  nf 
tJif  wiiiarr.  Ai.nijt  Ihiw  hvi'iiii<'»,  at  'Hii- 
orl«..|-)iiit=..  -    ■    -         - 

iTii  Kmni  i'.,i 

leitcl  with  II  c.j.u.i.-  I.J  _  _  .  . 

iiiiln-vcmlailjoiiiiniilim'iiof  uullf 
ciri'li-nf  tliu  wtvlcni  KTiaip,  wliii-li 
n't^tvrniiii»j|plnn-tun'i>f  tln'cnlin" 
\*  still  •li»:li]ii-t,  Wma  :(  ft   hik'li 

a|i»rt  fnuii  an  iTiliirjrt'nicnt  i.i]  llii 


•  ■■■  , , -     -■  «  )rtlW   I 

iieitcl  w  ith  II  HjiiaTf  liy  a  hriB 


ivc-  in  otvi  irati'U'av  at  the  s.  k,  with  llankini; 
•Uil  cxtonsuitiK  «{  tXw  wall  iiii"  the  avi<niie 
k'adiiiK  to  the  lajiiaTr.  The  )*|iuire  oE 
thu  tfaelern  ktohii  ie  jiariiall}'  oblittwtwl, 
yet  iiiokI  of  (liv  wiiIIh  iinilil  be  diKtliictlv 
tmi-*-*!  ill  IfWri,  when  tlie  wirvev  on  \»- 
lialf  of  the  Itiin'aii  nf  Aiiierii-an'  Ktliiiol- 
N.  <i[  ><fy  vas  iiiaile.  Fimtii  Ihix  aiirvev  it  \» 
t  <iiie  Wrneil  that  the  »\t\v*,  vurie<l  in  1eiii;[th 
east-  trciiii  lia'it<>!t.il  ft  ninl  that  theanjtlival 
i-nn-  the  eiimera  iliil  not  in  any  iiixtaniv  vary 
'eiiiie  from  a  ritrlit  ai);:le  mure  than  1  defini-. 
Tlie  Tlifn-  iire  now  no  iixlications  o(  tlif  inner 
i<  tiie  nioiinilit  nf  the  Wftiare  Al»icrv«<l  hy  Whit- 
iirki<,  Ile>«'v;  hut  the  three-)H>inte<l  mound  in 
r  Ihe  the  iviitcr  of  the  fair-)nt>tiii<l!f  .■irt-le  \* 
h  ft,  •'till  vii'ilile.  There  wem  alM>,  at  the 
s.  IV.  lidie  r.f  ^Vhittl^■!*y'^'  !-urvey,  4  or  ft  Hr- 
II  1  lie  eli's  that  were  smaller  tliaii  those  itli.ve 
I  him  cle>xTil>e<l.  The  ruo  or  three  of  these 
A'liile  that  remain  vary  from  Vl'--  tu  LIMl  ft  in 
erva-  illumi'ter  ami  have  an  insMe  ilil^'li  and  ii 
11'tly  M'miein-nlur  earthen  iilatform  uu  one 
ewav  side.  Tlien-  wen-  aim.  in  Wliittl. ■«■>-'« 
anil      lime  several  slill  sniilller  cin-le^  wlndi 
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ly  ,,la.r-H 


.       The   1 

im-a.  iiM-lmlini:  1 

:lie 

llf 

Ihe  wall 

.isLiftaeres:  that 

of 

■ri.ir,  l.s. 

tJ a.-ns.    The  |ui 

-.if 

Ihe  <H'l; 

.ip ni.mitesy 

Til 

i'U'ii),tli 

ofthewalTxlM-tw. 

■en 

f  ihi-  ••a.U-A  avi-nun-H  Hi'l 
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iiii 

xfjin-aw 

M  viinalionisoiil 
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lliutfall-srtslior 
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TI..-OI.. 

iBisilenn^lewdn  i 

I'l'm' 

amith.'r 
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tii.iivlliun:.'(livi' 
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f^.i 

II  Die  sariii-  dini-ti>>n  im 
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U-klT 
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';:.  iSKi; 


,  .  fiiliir.  S]iianML. 

onal  l-jtrlhw'irki'.  Itnll.  It.  A.  K.,  IMM, 
,-l\  Monnd  [':xr>k>n>tions.  iL'ih  Kei-.  R 
A.  V...  4.^K-|ils,  isiil.  Sei.-.  ah*i,  for  list  of 
refen-niHw.Thoniai',  Cat.  IVehixt.  Works, 
Hidl,  I!.  A.  I-;..  17«,  ]«il.  II-.  T.i 

Nevaitarton  (V  1ii|!  wulem  town'  i.     .\ 
Kiikula  IrilH'.  airnnlinj:  to  Clark,  whieh 
Mississipjii  alKive  the  St 
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■tl< 
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ml.'.    1-W!. 

of  Snlish 
IV|'.  W 

IvlheM.iewakKnton. 

Ill  innrli   Kx[ii-I,.  r.niM 
H>  Wm  Ur't<m.-OniE. 

;,  m.  iwi. 

te.    Tlie  local  name 
ot  Cowi.-hun  aireiuv, 
in  IHIMI.  the  \»^t  lime 

T< 

.romiU.-l-iHi.   Tii.l.  AIT.   Ui-[i,  Wl. 
'priiili.    Mntutl*  Tswultt  —  IMit.. 

I'nt 
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IM9)  af)  living  far  to  the  n.  of  and  inland 
from  Nootka  ml.,  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Their  language  differed  from  that 
of  the  Nootka,  but  was  understood  by 
'the  latter.  Their  complexion  was  said 
to  l)e  darker,  their  stature  shorter,  and 
their  hair  c^oarser  than  those  features  of 
other  nations.  The  locality  assigned  to 
them  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Nim- 

ki!*h. 

■nchiBUM.— Galiano,  Relaclon,  94.  1802. 

Heweomentown.  The  village  of  the 
Delaware  chief  Newcomer  in  1766-81, 
about  the  site  of  the  present  New  Comers- 
town,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Tuscarawas  c^., 
Ohio.     The    chiefs    Indian    name   was 

Noatwhelama. 

Hew  Cunero  Town.—I^  Tour,  map,  1784  (mis- 
Diint^  Vew  Cknnen  Town. — HutcniriM,  map  in 
Smith.  Brmqnet'B  Exped..  1766.  TiUe  des  nooTeaux 
vrnu.— LaTour,  map,  1784  (New  Camero  town, 
or  I. 

lew  Credit  A  Missisanga  settlement 
in  TiL«4carora  township  of  the  Six  Nations 
re?,  on  <irand  r.,  Ontario.  These  Mis- 
sisaujra  formerly  lived  on  Credit  r.,  but 
removed  to  their  present  location  al)OUt 
the  Vi'ar  1H50  by  invitation  of  the  Six 
Nationn.  They  numbered  218  in  1884, 
2«)3  in  1906. 

Hew  England  Company.  See  English 
inrtto-ncf,  M'ssions. 

HewEnfanla.  A  former  colonv  of  Upper 

CnH'kH  from  Kufaula,  Ala.,  e8ta\)lished  in 

17»i7  in  N.  Florida,  lat  28*'. 
■ev  Tofala.— Romaim,  Fla.,  280. 1775. 

Hewhnhwaittinekin.  A  Shuswap  \\\- 
lajje  4  m.  alx>ve  Ca<"he  cr.,  Bonaparte  r., 
Brit.  Col.:  pop.  16<)in  1906. 

Bonaparte  Indianft.— Can.  Iiid.  Aff.  1886,  91,  1886 
(9M>  I  all*  d  bv  whit4*K).  Ne-whah-waif-tiB-e-kiB. — 
DuwNtn  in  Trans.  Koy.Soc.  T^u.,  m.>c.  Ii,44, 1891. 
Tlok-U  OS.— 4'an.  Ind.  \ft.  18x6,  196, 1886. 

Hewiehawanoc.     A  tril)e  or  band  of  the 

Pennacook  confederacy  living  on  upper 

Pi'M-ata^jua  r.     Their  village,  of  the  same 

mime.    wa.s   situated    about  the    site  of 

Berwick,  Me.     They  were  neighbors  of 

the  PifH^ataqua  and  nroliabl^  intimately 

relate<l  t4>  them.     Tlieir  chief  is  said  to 

have    joine<i    in    the   deed    of  1629    to 

Whi^elwright,  the  genuineness  of  which 

\*  ."till    a   mooted   question.    The  tribe 

c-arlv  liecame  extinct. 

Vtakawaaak.— Walton  (1704)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
To!  I  .  1 1 1 .  »49.  IMTkS.  H«lnkowaBBoek.  —Potter.  1  bid . , 
IV.  IW,  1*%.'S6.  Vewehawaaiok.— Nile»  (cri.  1761)  in 
Ma^^.  nii>t.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  h..  v,  dM,  1861.  How- 
ftawaaacke.—Risb worth  (1666)  in  Me.  Hirt.Soc. 
04I..  I.  S97.  I>i66.  NewfewAaaok*.— Ibid.  Vow- 
kkawaaiek.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  U.  Hint.  Soc. 
Coll..  I.  81.  IK24.  Vewichawaaniok*.— Hubbard 
(l&«tt  in  Maw.  HiKt.  Soc.  Coll..  2dii.,  v.  224, 1816. 
Veviehawaaaeek.~Pilce  (1692)  in  N.  H.  Hint.  Soc. 
Coll..  III.  44.  1832.  Vtwiohawaaodn.— Sullivan 
hi  Ma^x.  Hii«t.  Soc.  Coll..  iKt  a.,  ix,  210.  1804. 
■•vieWvaaaoek.— Gofffefl  (1678)  in  Me.  Hint.  8<x;. 
O  •II . .  1 1. 257. 1M7.  V«wiehuwenoq.— Moodey  ( 168S) 
in  MaAi.  Hmt.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  vili,  »V2,  1868.  H»- 
vickwaaick*.— OibbinH  (1688)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
0»11  .  r.  Sll.  1824.  Vvwiehwaaaoek.— P«>tterin  Me. 
Hw.  Soc.  Coll..  IT.  190, 1856.  VewUkawanaiks.— 
McKenncy  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  80.  1864. 
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Haeh-a-wan-a«ks.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  162,  1829. 
Vuwiehawaaiek.— Potter  m  Me.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 
IV,  190, 1856. 

Vewiohumni.  A  division  of  the  Miwok, 
formerly  hving  between  Cosumnes  and 
Mokelumne  fh.,  Cal. 

ireTiohumnet.~Uale,Ethnog.  and  Philol., 630, 1846. 
Vewatehuame.^Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 

Hew  Mikasaky.  A  former  iSeminoIe 
town,  30  m.  w.  of  Suwannee  r.,  in  La^y- 
ette  CO.,  Fla.,  of  which  Tuskam  ,ha  was 
chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  /4,  19th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Hew  River  Indiani.  A  subsidiary  branch 

of  the  Shasta  who  ocitupied  the  forks  of 

Salmon  r.,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  from  a  few 

miles  above  the  junction  (the  lower  parts 

of  those  streams  l)oin^  inhabite<i  by  the 

(ionomihu),  and  also  the  head  of  New  r. 

They   have    no    names  for  themselves. 

Their  language  is  much  closer  to  that  of 

the  Shasta  proper  than  in  that  of  the 

Konomihu,  tmt  it  is  clearly  a  separate 

dialect.   See  Dixon  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 

no.  2,  1905.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Amutakhwe.— .V.  L.  Krocber.  infn.  1903  (Uupa 
name).    Djalitason.— Ibid.  (Chimariko  name). 

Hewipapen.     See  Perioflicals. 

9ewtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r. ,  near  El- 
mira,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. 

Hewton.— Livermore(1779)in  N.  H.  Hist.  tSoc.  0)11., 
VI.  325, 1850.  Hew  Town.— Jones  (1780)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hl«t.,  VIII,  78f>,  1857.  Hewtown.— Pem- 
berton  (ca.  1792)  in  MaxH.  Hist.  Soc.  CtolL,  Ist  s.,  Ii, 
176. 1810. 

Hewtown.  A  fonner  village,  j)robably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Licking  r.,  al>out  the  site  of  the 
present  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Hewtown.  A  former  village,  pn)bably  of 
the  Delawarwj  and  Iroquois*,  on  Mus- 
kingum r.,  alxmt  the  site  of  the  present 
Newton,  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

Hewtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iro<iuoi8,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Wills  cr.,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Cambridge,  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

Hewtychanning.  A  mixed  Inxiuois  vil- 
lage, built  in  1778  on  the  w.  bank  of  Sus- 
quehanna r.  and  on  the  x.  side  of  Sugar  cr., 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  [>re8ent  North  To- 
wanda,  Bradfonl  co.,  Pa.  It  was  de- 
stroyed Aug.  8,  1771^  by  Colonel  Proctor 
of  Sullivan's  annv,  at  which  time  it  con- 
tained 15  or  20  houses.  Near  this  sit© 
was  formerly  situated  the  village  of  Os- 
calui.  '  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Hei  Perc^  (*  pierced  noses ')  •  A  term 
a|>plied  by  the  French  to  a  number  of 
trioes  which  practised  or  were  supposed 
to  practise  the  cuntoin  of  piercing  the 
nose  for  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  denta- 
lium.  The  term  is  now  useti  exclusively 
to  dt*signate  the  main  tnl)e  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family,  who  have  not,  h(»wcvcr, 
so  far  as  is  known,  ever  }x*en  given  to  the 
practice. 
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The  Nez  I'eni*,  «t  Saliaptin  of  bliT 
writerf.  thv.  C'l)ii|>uimiHh  (i''irru|>t('d  froni 
THiitp^li)  iiF  Lewis  ami  Clurk,  their  ili8- 
iiu'erere,  wi'rf  fouii'l  in  1805  ixynipyiiijj  a 
\arfX'.  arva,  in  ivhat  i!<  now  w.  Iilahii,  n.  k. 
OrctH>n,  anil  h.  e.  \VaHJiiii|>1i>n,  on  lower 
KnHk«r.8n<liti<trilmtarie«.  Tht-ynianipd 
l>etn'i«n  the  Blue  iiitH.  inC)iVK<)iiaiiit  the 
Dlttcr  Itoiit  nitH.  in  Iikhn,  iinil  ati.'urdin^ 
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t  held  the  Salmon  r. 


is.  i>,i  .-.-v.-nil  ..f  III.-  l.mMi'hi-^  ..f 
lakf  r.,  ivlirr.-  tli.-v  wit,'  neinhln.i>  of 
e  CayuH-  and  Walluwallu.    The  Uppur 


Ore(p>n,  but  by  treaty  of  1855  they  ceiltd, 
a  latf^  part  of  thif  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

The  reservation  in  which  they  were 
coiifiued  at  that  time  inelude'l  the  Wal- 
lowa \alley  in  Or^on,  as  well  an  a  lai^s" 
(iistriit  ii)  Idaho.  With  the  discovery  of 
Itulil  and  the  rant>eqiient  inllux  of  miners 
and  pettlere  the  Oregon  districts  were  in 
demand,  and  a  new  treaty  was  made  by 
which  the  tribe  was  confined  to  the  reser- 
vation at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  The  ocei)i«nts 
of  Wallowa  volley  refueeil  to  reet^iie 
the  treaty,  and  finally,  uliiler  their  chief, 
Joseph  iq.  v.),  took  aetive measures  i>f  re- 
sistance, anil  the  Ncz  Fern'  war  of  I811 
r,'ti|ilted.  Scvt^ral  nevere  iiefeat*i  were  iu- 
flieti^l  on  the  United  Stateii  tniops  who 
were  t«nt  t^nunst  the  Imlianf,  and  finally, 
when  forced  to  give  way,  Joseph  coii- 
ducte<l  a  masterly  retreat  ac-rosa  the  Bit- 
ter ItiH>t  intH.  and  into  Montana  in  on 
atteni]>t  to  reach  Cunailian  territory,  hut 
he  and  him  baud  were  Kurroiinded  and 
captured  when  within  a  few  wiles  of  the 
Imundarv.  Jow])h  and  his  foUowent  to 
the  iiumlK-r  r.f  450  were  reniovtHl  t,.  In 
dianTer,,  where  their  lose  from  diiieape 
wofi  BO  fcnat  that  in  l.-48ri  thev  were  sent 
to  the  Cijlvillr  res.  in  n.  \Vashington, 
wliere  a  remnant  i^till  resides. 

t 'ndert  lie  collet'tlvu  name  Chopunnish, 


,tiO()  for  the  Pelloatpallah  ( Palooc)  bimd, 
uw  treated  as  dislinci  from  the  Nei 
erc,'s,and2.WfMrtheYeletp<>(Wailetpii, 
e,,(.'ayu!M?),  ni'wsupposeil  to  Itehint;  toa 
LSliiii-tstcH-k.thetotaloftheXezI'ereeHin 
I'onlintc  ti)  thoi>e  aut  horn  was  about 
KKi.  Wi]ke><estiniateiltlieChopnnmHh 
Hl><.at  :{,000  in  18411,  and  (;ibl>s  (lave 
em  a  jiopnialion  .if  morv  than  1,71)0  in 
.'>:l.  In  18Sr>  they  were  I'slimated  ulli- 
illv  al  1,4a:.  There  are  n..w  (litOri) 
iiiewhat  more  than  1,<{II0,  1,.=.:14  U'ing 
I  the  n-ser\'ati<m  in  Idaho  and  83  on  Ihe 
•lviller>-.-<.  in  Washington. 
In  general  liahitsof  life  theXez  Percy's 
well  as  tlie  other  Shahaptian  triljes 
tiform  to  the  inland  type  of  Indians 
1  differ  sharply  in  most  resju-ets  tr<im 
'ir  western  neighlKjrs,  the  Chinook. 
tlie  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  visit 
■y  are  reiH.rte"!  as  livinR  in  I'ommntial 
life:',  Kiid  to  cimtain  aliout  50  faniilieH 
■h.  Then,  is  o\  i.Ience.  h-.wever,  that 
'  Ni/  IVnvs  iiMPil  tiie  tvfiii'al  under- 
iimil  Ind^'i',  and  that  tht-se  seldmn  coii- 
niHl  more  Ihan  3  or  4  famlliiv.  A 
nil  hiri.Tr  dimiiii);  house  was  hiiilt  a 
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Dijuie  up  their  entire  UhxI  nupply  until 
iheintniduilionof  h<)r«?8fat*ilitate<l  hunt- 
ing expeilitions  to  tlio  neigh Iwring  moun- 
tain.'*. The  triVK?  seems  io  have  been 
<livide«l  into  a  nuiulKjr  of  bands  or  vil- 
lajres,  name<i  a<*c<:>rding  to  the  ])lace  where 
the  jx^nnanent  winter  camp  wa^  made. 
Owing  to  the  j>reearioQj4  nature  of  the 
fu«.xi  Hupply  the  gn»ater  jwrtion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  one  of  these  villages 
w<.»Qld  often  W  al>s«ent  for  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  conHetpiently  it  is  impo^«lble  to 
determine  with  aecuracy  the  location  and 
jMjpulation  of  tht»j»e  (livisiouH  in  early 
time;*.  Then*  was  no  hea<i  chief  of  the 
tril)e,  but  ea<-h  l>and  had  several  chiefs,  of 
whom  one  wa.«  regarded  as  the  leatler, 
and  these  chiefs  were  succeedeil  by  their 
JHjnf*  as  a  rule.  Exi)edition8  for  hunting 
or  war  were  k*<l  by  chief.s  chosen  for  the 
iHt.^asion.  There  are  no  signs  of  a  clan 
j'VHteni  in  the  S4>cial  organization  of  the 
Npz  Penvs,  and  marriage  is  ap{>arently 
|HTiiiittc<l  U'tween  any  couple  except  in 
tht*  tiLH*  of  reci>gnize<l  relationship. 

The  religious  l>eliefs  of  the  Nez  Perec's, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, were  those  chanwteristic  of  the 
Indians  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature 
being  the  ludief  in  an  indefinite  numlxT 
of  spirits.  The  individual  might  procure 
a  Iters' »nal  protecting  spirit  in  the  usual 
way  by  rijforous  training  and  fasting. 

Th*-  Ncz  Perces  have  always  lx>rne  a 
hiirh  re]tutation  for  in<lependence  and 
bra\rry,  and  have  lK»en  particularly 
notjtl  for  their  almost  constant  friend- 
liness ti»  the  whites.  Practically  the  only 
rupture  in  these  relations  was  the  Nez 
W-rvt'  war  *ti  IS77,  mentione<l  al>ove. 

The  bands  and  divisions  of  the  Nez 
iV-ni's  an*,  known  ordy  apj>roximately. 
The  following  are  the  l)t»st  defined:  Al- 
f>'iwna,  r»n  a  small  branch  of  the  Clear- 
water, Udow  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Assuti,  on 
A'«suti  cr.,  Idaho;  Kamiah,  at  the  t^>wn 
♦  »f  that  name  on  the  Clearwater,  Idaho; 
I^iitaina,  so  calle<]  from  a  branch  of 
Sairiioii  r.,  Idaho;  Lapwai,  near  the  junc- 
ti'iTi  <»f  I^ij>wai  cr.  and  the  Clearwater; 
Willewah,  formerly  occtupying  Wallowa 
valley,  Oreg.,  and  now  for  the  greater 
[art  on  Colville  res.,  Wash.  (Joseph's 
lund).  In  addition  a  num)>er  of  bands 
ha\  e  Kn-n  n»corde<l  by  the  names  of  their 
chiefs  or  their  supposed  places  of  n»si- 

•ience.  (h.  w.  h.     l.  f.  ) 

I'dal  k'ato'ifo.^Moonev  ii»  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
Ti*.  l»«S»l  ■  'people  with  hair  cut  arrows  the  fore- 
hrjtil"  Kiowa  iiHfuc).    Anipbnpi. — Gatschet,  Kala- 

E'iva  Ms. .  B.  A.  E.  ( ('alHWKjya  namtO .  t-pi-6-p4.-- 
Mnjr.  E.xiH-<l.  Rrvky  Mu.,  Ji,  Ixxxiv.  1823  (Grai 
V«Titre  namti.  A  piip«'. — Hayden,  Ethnoe.  and 
I'hil.-L  M...  Vrti.,  ur2.  1««V>  (to  paddle',  'paddles': 
i«>"W  nann'».  Asahiptin. — Oat.»*chet,  Kalapiiya 
MS  .  B.  A.  E..  31  iCulapooya  name).  Blue  Earth 
ladiaar— Qiiics.  Henry  and  Thompf^on  Jonr., 
Tl'j!.  irf'T.  Bloa  Hud  Indiaaa.— Orig.  Jour.  I^wis 
ariil  (  in rk  ( iMfil .  vi .  10*».  1 905  ( probably  identieal ) . 
Bl«a  Hai».— Ibid,  (name   applied  by  traders). 


Chappuaith.— RoK8.  Fur  Hunters,  i.  306.  ISoo. 
CheapUn.— Townnend.  Narr.,  233,  1839.  Chipun- 
iah.— Kip  in  Ore^.  Hist.  Sf)C.  Sources,  i.  pt.  2, 11, 
1897.  Oiximuuiiah.— Kip,  Anuy  Life,  33,  1859.  Cho- 
oo-nish.— <ia<vi,  Jouniul.  215,  1807.  Chohoptint.— 
Cox.  Columbia  R.,  n,  125.  I.s3i.  Chopannish.— 
Minto  in  Orej:.  Hist.  Sf>c.  Quar.,  i.  30:^.  1900  (mis- 
print from  Ix'wLs and  Clark).  Ghopemidah.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep,,  4€0,  ISM.  Choponieth  — Orig.  Jour. 
Ix'wi.s  and  Clark  ^805),  vii.  115.  1905.  Ohopon- 
i*h.— Ibid.,  IV.  318.  1905.  Ohoponnesh.— Ibid.,  ni, 
103.  1906.  Chopuniah.— Kelley.  Oregon,  68,  1830. 
Chopunmoheet. — Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846. 
Chopunniah.— Lewis  and  Chirk  Exped.,  i.  455, 
1814;  n.  587.  1817.  Flathead.— <iasw,  Journal,  132, 
1807.  Green  Wood  Indiana. — Cones,  HenryTh«>mp- 
.son  Jour..  712.  1897.  I'-na-cp*.— Dorsey,  Kwapa 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1891  (Quapawname).  Kam&'- 
inu.— HotTman.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (own  name). 
Ko-mun'-i-tup -i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  2ii4,  1862  (Siksika  name).  La-ap- 
tin. — Stevens  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  425,  1S54  (mis- 
print/.for  >').  Milcadeshitchishi.— <iats<'het,  Naisha 
Apache  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
Nazpercies. — Hastings,  (tuide  to  Oreg.,  59.  18-16. 
Keckperde.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  I)o<'.  52.  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sesH.,  171,  i860.  Heepercil.— I^ne  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  159,  1S50.  Kenperaaat.— Meek  in 
H.  R,  Ex.  Doc.  76,  :i0th  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  10.  181.8. 
Kepercy.— Irving.  Bonneville's  Advent.,  115,  1868 
(name  as  pron(>unce<l  by  trapjwrs).  Her  Per- 
oees. — '^•ouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  P^thnol.  Soc.  Loud., 
I.  2:J7.  1848.  Net  Perce*.— Wilkes.  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 
1845.  Hesieroet.—  Farnham, Travels,  69,  1843.  Kes 
Perce.— Parker,  Journal,  100, 1840.  Kea  Perce  Flat- 
Heads.- Btirrows,  Oregon,  121,  1881.  Kespercet.— 
Wyelh  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trilws,  I,  221, 
1851.  Ilea  Perce's.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Ix>nd.,  1,  158.  1848.  Kea  percez.— McKenney  and 
Ha  1 1 .  I  nd .  Tribes,  n  i .  79.  1 8,54 .  Nezperoiet.- Hast- 
ings. Gnide  to  Oreg..  59.  1845.  Nezpereet.- Kane, 
Wanderingsin  N.  A. .290, 1859.  NezPerae.— Hines, 
Oregon,  l:«.  1851.  Hexpeaic.— Hastings,  Guide  to 
Oreg..  59,  1845.  Hea  Piercea. — Coyncr,  Ixist  Trap- 
pers, 135,  1847.  Nimipu.— Lymaii  in  On'g.  Hist. 
S<w.  Qiiar..  ii,  288, 1901  ('the  people':  own  name), 
llttmepo. — Kingslcy.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  vi, 
140,  1885.  Hu-me-poo«.— Matt<H)n  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rei». 
19a5,  199.  190J"..  Mumipu.— Mowry.  Marcus  Whit- 
man. 2.'>9.  1901.  Pe  ga'-aan-de.— r><»rsev,  Kansa 
.MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S2  (Kansa  name").  Pei|a'- 
■an-^te.— Dorsey.  O-sage  MS.  v<H'ab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(•plaite<l  hair  over  the  f<»rehead':  Osage  name). 
Perce*.— Dunn,  Hi.st.  Oregon.  326,  1845.  Piercd 
Ho«e«.— Orig.  Jour.  Ia'wis  and  Clark  (1805), 
ni,  128,  1905.  Pierced-noie.  — Lewis  and  Clark 
Exi)ed.,  I.  455.  1M4.  Pierced  Kose*.- Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  ni,  78,  11H>5.  Pierce 
Hoses.- Ibid..  142.  Po'-Je-fido-ke.— Riggs,  Dak.- 
Eng.  ni<*t.,  42:i,  1890  (Dakota  name).  Sa  ap- 
tin.— Lane  (1M9)  in  Sen.  Ex.  iKx-.  52,  31st 
(^ong.,  l>t  se»is.,  170.  18.'«0.  Sa-aptin.- (iat.schet. 
Okinagan  MS.,  B.  .V.  E.  (Okinagan  luimc:  pi. 
Sa-Aptinix").  Baaptins. — S<*h«Mjlcmft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni.  map.  200. 18.^3.  Sahapotins.—^ial latin  in  Trans. 
Am,  Antiq.  Six*.,  ii.  map,  l>s36.  Sahaptain.— Ross, 
Advent.,  217,  1849.  Sahaptan.— (iat.schet  mis- 
quoted  in  (Nmgrcs  dcs  Amcr.,  iv,  pt.  1,  285,  1x8.3. 
Sahaptanian.- Brinton,  Am.  Race,  lOx.  1891.  8a- 
haptui.— Dartin  Ind.AfT.  Rep., 216. 1851.  Sahhap- 
tinnay. — Keathcrst<»nhaugh,  Canoe  Vov.,  n.  62, 
1847.  Saiduka.— Oats<rhct,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Paiute 
name).  Bapetan. — Smet.  Oregon  Mi>8..  210.  1817. 
Bapetens. — Cones,  Henry-Th(»nipson  Jour..  70<», 
1897.  Bapotans.- Smet,  'Rei»<en  zu  den  Felsen- 
Gebirgen,  205,  1H«.5.  Baptans.— .Vrmstrong.  Ore- 
gon, 111.  18.57.  Bap'tin.— Wilkes.  Wc^t.  Am..  97. 
1849.  Bha-ap-tin.  — Farnhani.Tmv.,t>9, 1H43.  Bha- 
haptain.— Ross,  Advent.,  217.  1849.  Bhahaptan.— 
S<'Oulcr  in  Jour.  Geog.  SfK'.  I>)n<l..  xi,  22.>.  1841. 
Bhahaptanian.— Dorsey  in  .\)n.  .\nthrop.,  n.  55. 
1889.  Bhahaptcmish.-^Jairdner  in  Jinir.  Roy. 
Geog.  .S<K'.  Lond.,  xi.  2.v;,  isil.  Bhahapts.— Deni- 
ker.  Races  of  Man.  5:J2.  1900.  Bhaw-ha-ap-ten.— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunter-*,  i.  Is5.  1^55.  Bhaw  Haptens.— 
Ross.  A<ivent,.  127.  1*^49.  Bhi'wanlsh.— Mooney  in 
I4th  Rep.  B.  A.K..711.  18W  (  strangers  from  up 
the  river':  Tenino  name;  applied  also  to  the 
Cayu^).    Bhopumiah.— Kingsley,  Standard  Nat. 
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HL-l,.  pt.  VI.  110.  ISKI.  TshikHkuh.— UalH'hei. 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  iCnddo  lunnc).  Tshotpdit.— Ibid. 
liMrniiMini').  Tkaic's-rikk^— fiiiiarl.Moiioina. 
16.  ltl65t'1>oii*c-ii*tvn<':  Hlic«bi>til  iiamp).    ThI'- 

Bk.-I)!td..  TT,  Taos-ak  ■■li-nh.-(irb(inr.  Sl<"^ 
iiuyViml>..l(l.l><iiH[:'li(Hliunluanif).  TnUim- 
kati.— tialHThet.  MP..  K.  A.  E.  (Pawmv  name). 
Tiatpdi.— llifil.  (riwuniiiiit'l.  Op-vap-iiaT.— ADon. 
Citiw  MB,  vuvali..  B.  A.  £..  Ii.^.  iOn>w  imini't. 

Hhalikan  (.VVi'i>*'<7'e»).  A  Ntlakya|ia- 
iiiiik  villsw  in^""  Ppfini'fs  Briilm>,  Th'onip- 
wm  r.,  Brit.  C..1.  — IIill-T..ut  in  Rep. 
Ethiuil.  Sun-.  Can..  4,  1W)R. 

Hiuarft.  Bi'in>!  of  Irmtiioiaii  origin, 
ciiit;  III  the  «irlit.>t<t  furtiii  u(  tliiH  plui-e- 
iiiin)»  in  tiiHt  in  thi:  Jemiit  Kelatiuii  for 
llHl,  iiiwliii-h  it  is  written  Otyxhalmi, 
e^-iilently  a  niiflifrint  fur  (fnifniiialira,  and 
it  w  there  nmile  tlie  nitiiie  of  a  Neutral 
tonii  anil  of  tile  river  wliifh  to-day  lx<iira 
tliiH(li'i'{f!nali»n,allhoiit!li('";;""'r<i/ir(>nnii 
ofthe.IiwiitKelulion  for  the  year  1640  ap- 
{M-arH  to  Im  a  uiiBjirint  for  (hi^innmhroiniu, 
figiiifyiii);  'neople  of  OnKiiiarah,'  Tlie 
IriHiiioiM  ami  llieiri-unKenerHapplieil  it  to 
till'  place  whereon  tlie  village  "I  YounR* 
town,  Kiainiiii  eo..  N.  Y.,  now  slaniU. 
Dii  theTaliiita  .\oviP  Kraiidip.  iii  Ilit>ti>ria- 
( 'anitiloni'i!',  vn-t  Novii'-Fniueiic  (hk.  10, 
PitriH,  1(S64,  liut  made  in  KMiO  bv  l''ian<'i^ 
t'liM  rrenxiiiD.  S.  J.),  the  fallii  of  Nia^itira 
an!  i'bIImI  "fhiginm  priarmrtrn."  SIni-h 
tntieiiuily  ha?  Ut-ii  exen-ieeil  in  attempts 
tuanal^-zothiMiiaiiie.  Tlieiiioi'tpn)lm[>le 
<lprivatii>n,lioH-ever,if  from  the  Irfiqnoian 
wiitenee-wonl,  whii^li  in  Onon<la).'a  and 
Sent'ia  lufOiiiea  trhiiiiVi/ii',  atiO  in  Tuma- 
ri>ra  V'hu'ni' hVr.B\eniiy\Kii  'Niwteii  l)ot- 
tiini-lnnil.'  llMfiretiiHewUf<|>erh!i)iHl>vlho 
Keiitrjd  or  Huron  trilN-B.       {.i.  n,  ii.  li, ) 

Niagara.  A  H|iei-ie!<of);ra]ie.  well  known 
hi  the  N.  K.  portion  of  Ihe  I'nited  Slates; 
t4>  ciiUeil  froinitnenltiviition  in  the  Nia- 
(lani  iM'ninsulii.  Also  tlie  name  of  a  variety 
of  loniHto.  m'oriled  in  Traev  (  Am.  Var. 
ot  Veaet.  forliXll-2.  \Viish.;illO:n;  fr.mi 
thepla.^e-.wrue.Vm.,,!,..'.  .i.v.     {a.  v.  c.  ) 

Hiaktwanhih.  A  f<irmer  vilUitn-of  the 
ClalHOij  on  the  I'aeifie  eoaxl.  h.  of  I't  Ail- 
aniH  lit  till'  mniilli  nt  Ohanna  er.,  ('latmp 
III.,  Oni;.  llioui>,   Katlihiniet  Texli',  SM, 


FlaklB  {Xi-ai'-hn.  A  lonner  flmnia- 
iihan  vitlHifK  on  Santii  <'rii2  id..  t.'al,,  e,  of 
the  liarbiir.  —  lliimhuw.  Itui-n»  vent  lira 
MS.  vorah.,  IS.  A.  K..  ls«+. 

Hiakonanjang.  An  .Vkiidnimiiiit  Vj:- 
kinio   wtlknieiit  on    Pailli  fj.inl,   Baffin 

Xiaqnaujaag.— Binu-tiKith  K<'|i.H.  .\.K.,Ml,l.'wi. 
Hiaatio  (contr.  of  .Y'O'induly/"-"/.  'sil  a 
point  of  lan.l  on  ii  fti'lal]  river  or  <.-^U\- 
ary.'— Tniml'Ulll.  An  Al^-oii.jiiian  IrilM; 
fornicrty  o<'i-ii|.yinK  the  ecuu't  of  Itliixle 
liilan<l  fnnii  Niirnijwnwtl  Imv  to  uliont 
the  |-oiine.1i<-.il  sLile  line,  their  prin- 
i-ipal  villap',  WekapaiiK,  was  on  the  ureat 
pond   near    Charl«8town,     They 


closely  connect*^  with  the  SarrajHuiK.-t, 
fomiiriK  praclieally  one  trilw  with  tlieiii. 
Bv  refiisinK  !■>  join  in  Kinz  Philip'«  war 
in  1675  they  jiremrved  their  territory 
and  trilml  oivantzatioii,  aixl  at  the  i:\itmt 
of  the  war  the  Narniftancet  who  Hulmiit- 
ti.>d  to  the   ICiiglifh   were    plaix-d   with 


the  IS'ianlie  under  Niiiitrret,  and  the 
whole  iHHty  thenceforth  took  the  name  of 
Niirra^anmit.  Ij.   m.) 

Baantuoki.— IVtrlik  iiuni  in  MsikHIM.  Sof.Cidt^ 


'. — i-aini'KiiD4f  i]ii3iaiw.t1iM.i:HKMi>ii.f 
»»:'.. •ii.KH.IWIi.  KakaatlA.— fhaiter  ot  lt» 
ill  rt.  I. ('ill.  Rvv..  II,  !■>,  lii'iT.  HahaBUaat.— I'rHler- 
hillilimtliiMaMLlIlKi.f(oc.Col]..SiIi>.,vi.l,UaT. 
Kuantakq-nt.— Truiiibiilt,  Iml.  Naimii  fHniD..  M, 
V*l  iNamwinwt  aiul  Unhiimn    liinni.    Aaa- 

aBU.-UiiMliiKt>nini(lu]lnHiii*.IIfi<t.i><MM.'iili- 
».,  VI.  SIH.  1M3.  )laiitaiBtk.-Ibl<l.  Hanata> 
toU.— Dm-.  Ill  ll>»lii  EL  I.  Oil.  Kit.,  I.  Ma,  1»M. 
HinataUak.— WilllHiiM  (UST)  In  Uaw.  1I1-4.  Biic 
(Mil..  4lh  *.,  VI.  -jno,  IKOI.  ITajaatafciaii  liiifl  , 
:!U3.  Ka«airtaquiat.-Willlanui  (lUtt).  iRld..  M  a, 
IX.  LT.*).  iHak  ^araataqnlt.— WIIIbiniN  (ni.  lAKI, 
iliiil..  1.  IIM,  VtSu  Xanatlok>.-WlllliiBH  V.e»). 
Ibi'l..  4ili  K..  VI.  siH,  tha.  Kasutlka.— Wililanu 
iIKnii.  itiM.,  IHI  h,  I,  ■sr..fm».  Hanatak.- 
ryiifhiin  (!«.■<<. liii(l.,4(iiK.,  VI.. tTJ.lMOl.  Kann- 
tavqL-~WilIiHini>  ilftlhi,  UniL.&l  h..  ix,  IT-^  IHK, 
Xajautaqult.— Wllliaiiii|l<B7),ililil.,4iIiiL.  vi,-.!IT. 
IWW.  ■a^Btlok.-(-iiarti'T  lit  lil6»  In  K.  I.  OA. 
Kii'..  IV.  iri,  IN-iU.    Harhautlok.— Iblil..  Wl  (ntf 


iii.l>i(lt.    ■•natlok.— ^lon  (IMT). 
—   -  St.  ^laataaalt-WlUbni 

.  itk.  IniK.lik.  i.  102.  IM). 

'.  Ill  lim  la  R.  I.  r»l.  So,:,  i.  414, 

■  K'.  of  liH.  <Miiik-4  by  Jtnkt.  Bk. 

Tiaalfaat.— Pne.  rf  ItiV  In 

....  ......  1K.-HI.     Xlaotlqiia.— Kalxli 

Ji  III  M,i«.  HIM.  Ak-.  n.ll..  JthTTTii,  4iiJ..  IMV 

ila*,-Wrli..r  iitl.r  IrtiW.  11.1.1.,  3<1  n.  i,  210. 

.    Miaatumt^-IliBKinw.ii  ,  ltB7i.  tMrt..  4Ih  r.. 

-" k.-Tltik.T   ilrW).  lliM 


1«T.    XyaatMBtt.— bw. 


IlLl.T ,   .. 

KyantsMta.— 

1II.I.S.N..  <»ll..sd».,  VI 

" In  B.  I.  Col.  I 


I,  11Z 
"In- 
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I.41H.  lS.'rf>.  Hjantioke.— Vincent  ( 16S8)  in  Mass. 
Hi-l.  S«^'.  Oill..  3il  s..  VI,  37.  1837.  Hyhantick.— 
Tiuker  (Iftiih.  [hv\..  4ih  s.,  vii.  '24\,  li<tV). 

Kiantic.  An  Aljrr)n<iuiau  trilx*  formerly 
ix-cufivin^  the  eoat*t  <»i  Connecticut  from 
Xiantio  Imy  to  Connecticut  r.  De  Forest 
corulude^l  Uial  thevonce  foruie<l  one  tribe 
with  the  Rho<le  I^lanci  Niantic,  which 
wae  cut  in  two  by  the  Petiuot  invasion. 
Their  principal  villape,  also  i-alled  Niantic, 
wsbf  near  the  present  town  of  that  name. 
They  were  mibject  to  the  Pei|uot,  an<l  had 
nopoUtical  connection  with  the  eastern 
Niantic.  They  were  i>early  (iestroye<i  in 
thePeqnot  war  of  1(k{7,  and  at  it8  clovse 
the  BurvivorB  were jpUiced  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mohegan.  They  numl)ere<l  alnrnt 
100  in  1638,  and  aV)Out  85  in  1761 .  Many 
joined  the  Brotherton  Indiana  in  New 
Voi^  aboat  1788,  and  none  now  exist 
nnder  their  own  name.  Kendall  (Trav., 
180B)  Btfttes  that  they  ha^l  a  small  villa^re 
near  Danbury  in  1801),  but  these  were 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  western  Con- 
necticut tribes,  not  Niantic.  Accordinjr  to 
8pe<'k(inrn,  1907)  several  mixeil  Niantic- 
Mohegan  live  at  Moh(»>?an,  Conn.,  the 
(lescendantH  of  a  purt^  Niantic  woman  from 
the  nii^nth  of  Niantic  r.  Their  voices  are 
ooininonly  said  to  have  l>«H»n  hiph-i>itched 
iu  comparison  with  those  of  their  neigh- 

borp.  (j.  M.) 

VaihABtfek.— Early  form  cltinl  byTninibnll.  Ind. 
N.iirn.-»  ronn..  »'..  l^Ml.  Ha-tieks.— Mai-anley, 
N.  Y..  II.  \*A,  \^J  { inciinvc'tly  so  (?Hlle<1  > .  Nayan- 
tiaquct  — Willinms  iHi4>»>  Jn  Mans.  U\<.  Soc.  CVill., 
.<\  !•..  IX,  '271'.  IMti.  Hianticki.— Wiiithn)p  {rn. 
I'.rj-  qijiiH-«i  hv  nmke.  Bk.  Indfs..  hk.  2,  67. 1848. 
Hiantifs  — < 'ol Aict  ( l(>t'>i .  ibid..  M.  Pequot  Navan- 
taqnit  -Willitiiii!*  n<j{7)  onott'dbyTniiiibull.  Ind. 
N:iiTi-«i  *  *.rin..  2t't.  insi.  Pequt  Nayantaquit.— Wil- 
liHM-    lud  ill  yiA'^.  Tlist.  S<H!.  Coll..  4th  8..  vi, 

Kiantilik  ( '  with  the  gulls ' ).     An  Oko 
mint  K^kiino  village  (tf  the  Kin^uamint 
HihinlH',  on  Cumlierland  s*!.,  Canada. 
Naiatilic— IIoUK»t<.'.  fniist*  of  Floivn<ro,  SO,  1H77. 
Hiaatilic— Kuinlicii  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mils.  no.  15,  15, 

Kibakoa.  A  former  villajre,  mentioned 
in  1777-7S.  ritM-niinj^ly  in  the  vicinity  of 
i'ortair*',  C*iluinl)iaco.,Wis.  It  contained 
a  inixe<i  iv)i»nlation  of  Chippewa  and  ai>- 

t-areutly  of  Sauk  and  Foxes, 
rabakoa.'— <i«nli«T  1 1777-7Hnn  WiM.  Hij»t.8ot'.Coll., 
XI.  no.  Inks.    Nibakoa.— Ibid..  109. 

Vibowisibiwiainiwak  ( '  Death  river  peo- 
pl»*'  • .  A  piilMliviifion  of  theChipwwa  liv- 
jrii:  in  SiL-katchewan,  x.  of  L.  A\  innipeg. 
< *f.  * ht*jntnyHtjHU*'tieirak. 
Lake  Wianipeg  band.— Smit)i*v)n.  Mi.*H\  Coll.,  iv. 
,r  ti.  ;J5.  l>i,»*.  Hibowi-aibi-wininiwak. — Gatnchet, 
OjNwa  Ml?..  B.  A.  E..  1W2. 

VicaMiai.  A  name  applie<l  by  early 
wntrr-  (Taylor  in  Cal.  tanner.  Mar.  3(), 
\r*iA\)  to  a  cniu)*  of  M<.Mju('lumnan  Indians 
wljo  fonnrrJy  live*l  near  the  coast,  in 
Marin  ro..  CaJ.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Kichewaug.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Nipinur,  alKiut  the  jiresent  Nichewau^, 
nesir  IVtershaiii.  \\  orcester  co.,  MasH. 
Th**  Indians  reniaimnl  until  1754,  when 
tht'v  joinf:<i  the  French  against  the  Eng- 


lish.—Barber,  HiHt.Coll.  Ma^.«.,597, 18:^9; 
Kinnicutt,  Ind.  Names,  30,  lVK)r). 

Niohochi.     A    Chuma^^han    village    on 
Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Niehochi.— ('^brillo  (l.'>42)  in  Smith.  CmXov..  I)(k!. 
Fla..  IW,  1857.    Hicoohi.— Ibid. 

Nicholas.     See  Orontony. 

Nioiat  The  local  name  for  a  IkxIv  of 
Upi>er  Lillooet  around  Seton  lake,  inte- 
rior of  Briti.sh  Columbia.  Pop.  50  in 
190(5. 

Necait— Can.  Ind.  A(T.  Rep,,  pt.  i,  277.  1902. 
Niciat.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  272. 

Niokajack.  A  former  imiwrtant  Chero- 
kee town  on  the  s.  bank  of  Tennensee  r., 
in  Marion  co.,  Tenn.  Jt  was  settled  in 
1782  by  CheroktH^  who  es|K>useil  tlie  Brit- 
ish cau»^  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  known  as  one  (d'  the  Chickamauga 
towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fall  of 
1794.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  lost, 
and  it  is  probably  not  of  Cherokee  origin, 
although  it  octrurs  also  in  the  tribe  as  a 
man*s  name.  In  the  corrui)ted  f«)rm 
** Nigger  Jack"  it  is  applied  to  a  cR»ek  of 
Cullasagee  r.  above  Franklin,  in  Matron 
CO.,  N.  (.'.  See  Kovce  in  5th  Re]>.  15.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887;  Moc^nev  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  527,  1?H)0. 

Nicojaok.— I)oe.  of  17W  qnottHl  bv  Uoycc  in  5th 
Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  141,  18K7.  HDrataee.— Mtwrnev,  op. 
(•it.  (abbr.  form ) .  Hlkutae'gi.— Ibiu.  Nikw&tae'irl.^ 
Ibid.    HfikAtae'gl.— Ibid. 

Nickomin.  A  former  (■hehal  is  town  on 
North  r.,  which  flows  into  Shoalwater 
bay,\Vasli. 

Necomanohee.— Swan,  N.  \V.  Coast.  211,  1857. 
NFifttinK'nto, — Boil.**,  inf'n,  19(1.5,  (com'cl  native 
form). 

Nicola  Band.  One  of  four  sul3<.li visions 
of  the  Upper  Ntlakyapamuk  in  the  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia. 
Cawa'zamuz.— Teit  in  Mi-m.  Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist., 
II.  170,  iy(M>  (•  iKt.ple  of  the  i-nu-k.'  i.  o.,  NicoJii 
r.  K  Nicola  band.— Iliid.  Tcawa'zamux.— n>id. 
Toua'qamuq.— Hill-Tout  in  Kcp.  Kthnol.  Siirv. 
Can..  5.  1899. 

Nicola  Valley  Indians.  The  official  <lesi^- 
nation  of  a  larpe  numl>erof  local  jjrouos  in 
Briti.sh  Columbia,  principally  Cowicnan, 
Lillooet,  and  Ntlakyai)amuk  Indians, 
numlxTing  522  in  18f8. — (.'an.  Ind.  Aff., 
74,  1878. 

Nicomen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Nicomon 
sloujrh  and  at  the  mouth  of  \Vil.*<on  cr., 
lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  C<»1.  Their  villages 
are  iSkweahm  and  l^haui,  but  the  name 
has  l>eeome  attached  to  the  latter  town  of 
the  tribe,  which  in  liMXJ  had  HJ  inhabi- 
tants. The  a^jrrejrate  p<tpulation  of  Nico- 
men and  Skweahni  was  44  in  UHHi. 
LEk'a'mKl.  — Ik)»i»*  in  Rip.  (Vltb  Mfctinp  Hrit. 
A.A.S..  4r)4,  1S94.  Nacomen.— Can.  hid.  AfT..  7S, 
l.»*78.  KeK''a'mKn. — Boa*^,  op,  cit.  Nicoamen. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.,:iU9.1'<79.  Nicoamin.— Ibirj..  70,  1h7S. 
Nicomen.— Ibid.,  pt.  I.  27»;,  1^91. 

Nicotowance.  When  the  career  nf  <  )|n^- 
chancanouirh  (<i.  v.)  as  cliicf  of  tin*  l*a- 
munkey  tribe,  as  well  an  of  the  I^^^^  hatan 
confederacy,  terminated  on  his  death  in 
1644,  he  was  su(u-e(Mle<l  as  ruler  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  l>y  Nicotowance. 
This  chief,  desirous  of  obUiininj^  rest  for 
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his  people,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  colonial  aiithoritii's  and  was 
aHHi^ned,  by  an  act  ol  the  Virginia  ai*- 
eeniblv,  0<'t.  10,  1645),  certain  lands  for 
hiinj*elf  and  his*  pe^jple.  His  ctjiitn>l, 
however,  appears  to  have  l>een  of  short 
duration,  as  he  soon  disappears  from  his- 
tory, (c.  T. ) 

lii^aliLk.  A  Nunato^miut  t^kiino  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Colville  r.,  Alas^ka. 
Nig-a-lek.— Dull  in  (V>nt.  N.  A.  Kthixil..  i,  map. 
1877.    Nifalak.— Baker.  Qcoj?.  Met.  Alanka,  1902. 

Nigco.  The  trihal  name  assi^ne<l  to  an 
Indian  baptized  in  IT.'K^  at  San  Antonio 
do  Valero  mission,  Texas.  There  were 
both  Tonkawan  and  Oiahuiltei'im  tribes 
there  at  the  time,  but  the  Nipco  can  not 
be  idcntifiwl  with  anv  of  th«)se  known. 
It  may  l>e  Sinicu,  nomc  (»f  whirh  tribe 
ha<i  l>een  l>aptize<l  in  172S,  and  who  were 
j)rol)ably  Coiihuiltecan  ( Valero  Hautis- 
mos,  partida  'V25,  MS.  in  the  cust<^Hly  of  the 
bishop  of  San  Antonio).  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Nig^hetanka  (M)i^  belly').  A  })and  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Hi^e-Unka.— Dorsey  in  15th  Uep.  B.  A.  E.,  '2-20. 
1897.    llixe-tanka.— Ibid. 

Nig^htasis.     A  I  laida  town  (»f  thi.s  name 

is  giv»*n  in   John  Work's  list,   is:i»3-41, 

with  l'>  houses  and  280  iidiabitants.     It 

seems  imi>o.ssible  to  identify  the  name 

with  that  of  any  known  town.     On  other 

gnumdri  Kun;:,  in  Naden  harbor,  woul<l 

ai>i)ear  to  be  the  town  intended. 
Mifh  Un.— Work    (ixiiJ-U)   in  SeluHAcrafl,  Ind. 
Tnl*«'«.  V.  IMJ,  ls.'>5.    Hijh-ta*i8.— I»iiws<>n,  (iueen 
Cliurlotte  Ids..  17.;b,  l*iS>. 

Nig^ht  Clond.  Mentioned  by  Culbcrt- 
son  (Sniithson.  K<'p.  1H5(),  142,  IHol )  as  a 
band  of  O^rlala  Sioux.  They  probal)ly 
t<Kjk  their  nauH*  from  the  chi«'f. 

Nigiklik.     A  former  Kskinio  villajre  in 

Alaska  at  tin*  hrad  of  the  Yukon  (Irlta. 
Nigiklik  miout.  -Za^'o^kin  in  Noiiv,  Ann.  Voy., 
fith  .«-..  x\i,  map.  1«).  Mygykligmjut.— Holm- 
berjr.  Kthncii?.  ski/,z,.  map.  l.^.Vl. 

Nigfottine  ('moss  ju'ople').     A  i)art  of 

the  KawchoirottiniMlivision  <»f  the  Kaw- 

chodiunt^  living  aion^th**  outlet  of  (ireat 

Hear  lak«*,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Hi-gottine.— IVtitot  in  Bid.  S«m'.  df  G«.'<»>?.  Paris, 
ehart.  iMT.'j.  Nnea-gottine.— IVtilot.  MS.  v<H.'ab.,  B. 
A.  K.,  INm.  Nni  Gottine.  -Ti'titoi,  Antourdula<; 
'It'H  Ksr-luvrs.  :Ui:i,  iv.M.  Nni-ottin^.— Petitot,  Diet. 
f)en«'-L)iinljie.  xx,  l'*7ri. 

Nijnchsa^entisqaoa  (probably  'itisverv 
tall  reeds.'  —  Hewitt).  A  ('ayuy:a  chief, 
one  of  the  signers,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
July  10,  1701,  of  the  *M«*ed  fn.iii  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  Kins;  [(»f  Kn^land]  of  their 
iM'aver  huntin*^  j:rouii<l." — N.  Y.  l)o<*. 
Col.  Hist  ,  IV,  010,  lHr)4. 

Nikaomin  (  Stijd^nnun,  or  \(^nt(^mhi,  so 
nam(>d  because  the  waiter  comes  from  a 
lake  eddied  yt^mniin^lkn,  'wolf  lake  or 
water';  from  s'lnnni,  'wolf').  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  town  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  10  m.  alnive  Lytt<tn,  Brit.  Col. 
It  is  called  Thoiui)son  bv  thtr  whites. 
Pop.  40  in  liMMi. 

BfKqa'umxn.— Teit  in  Mem.  .\ni.  Mns.  Nat.  Ilist-.u, 
171,  190U.    lfi-oa-o-miii.^:an.  Ind.  A  IT.  18Hr>,  ]%, 


1886.  Hioomea.— Ibid.,  309.  1879.  Hioomin.— Ibid., 
map,  1M91.  HikaomiB.— Ibid.,  pt.  n.  UV>,  1901. 
H'kau'mea.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  r«n., 
4,  1899.  HqAu'infn.— Teit,  op.  cit.  ThompMn.— 
Ibid,  (modem  name). 

Hikapailma  ( '  bald  head ' ) .     The  third 

gens  on  the  Chizhu  side  of  the  Ponca 

tribal  circle.     Its  sub^ntes  are  Dtesin- 

deitazhi,  Dtedheze<ihatazhi,  and  Dtakh- 

tikianpandhatazhi. 

Ha-ko-poB'-Ba.— M<»rKHn.  Anc.Soc..  155. 1877(tniii8. 

*  elk ' ).    Hika-da-oiuL— Domey  in  15th  Kep.B.  A.E.. 

228.1?!<97. 

Viklidhitanwaii.  An  ancient  Osage  vil- 
lage at  the  junction  of  the  Sac  and  Osage 

r*!.  in  Missouri. 

Hi-q^'  ta»-w»".— Dorsey.  Osa^e  MS.  v«>eab..  B.  A. 

E..  1HS3.    Hiqdhi  U-wa".— Ibid. 

Hikhkak.     A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 

about  a  dozen  bougies  on  L.  Clark,  Ala^ika. 

The  people,  ma^t  of  whom  are  of  Russian 

admixture,  obtain  clothing  and  other  ar^ 

tides  of  civilize<i  comfort  from  the  tradinc 

posts  on  Cook  inlet.     Their  houses  and 

fish  caches  are  built  of  hewn  lo^,  tl(X»red 

with  planks,  and  they  make  windows  of 

parchment.     Pop.  4:^  in  1891;  alx)ut  25 

in  19<M. 

Keefhik.— OsgtKxl  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mng..  xv,  S29, 
1904  (from  their  name  for  the  Inke).  Ke^ik.— 
(>8go4id  (19e'2)  quoted  bv  Baker.  (Jeog.  Diet. 
AlHska.  3(>4.  1906.  K^ik.— baker,  ibid,  imchak.— 
()hk(mm1  in  Nat.  GiMig.  MaK-,  op.  cit  mkhkak.— 
Coast  Survey  map  ( I89s)  eiten  by  Baker,  op.  cit. 

Nikiata.  A  (iuaj^aw  gens. — Dorsey  in 
loth  Kep.  a  A.  E.,  280,  1897. 

Nikie  name.  A  term  employed  bv  Dor- 
sey  {8d  Kep.  W.  A.  E.,  227,  18S4)  to 
de^signatea  name  *' referring  to  a  mythical 
ancestor,  to  some  part  of  his  b«Kly,  to 
some  of  his  acts,  or  to  some  ancient  rite 
which  may  have  been  established  by 
him"  ;  <lerive<l  from  n'ikit\  the  w«»ni  for 
such  a  name  in  the  Omaha  dialect  of  the 
Siouan  stock.  According  to  Francis  \a 
Flesche  (infn,  19()7),  uik{n'Hhi-ga)ie  is 
derive<l  from  uikanhitja  'people,*  and  ie 
'  word  or  utterance,*  and  a  nikie  name  is 
one  uiven  by  the  people  or  by  the  wort! 
of  the  [K.*opU'— a  name  conferrtHl  by  the 
consent  of  the  i>eople.  As  the  chief  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  i)eople,  a  niH^ 
name  is  sometimes  defimnl  as  spoken  by 
a  chit'f,  but  the  primary  meaning  is  that 
the  name  is  conferred  by  the  word  of  the 
people.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Nikikonek  (,  frt)m  the  Chipi>ewa  or  a 
cojjnate  dialectic  term  nikif;  *  otter',  with 
aiiim.  i>l.  sutHx  -o*/rA  =  *  otter  people*. 
I'crrot  says  the  form  with  initial  m,  Mik- 
ibniet,  is  from  their  own  language;  such 
is  the  cit^e  in  the  cognate  Menominee 
mlkifj).  A  little  known  Algonquian  tril)e 
that  formerly  dwi'lt  e.  of  the  >[issisauga, 
among  tin*  r«  >ck  caverns  on  the  x.  sin  »re  of 
L.  [Iun>n.  They  are de.S(Tibe<l  as  lacking 
in  courage,  and  having  nmch  to  do  with 
tlietriln^s  northward.  Twice  a  vear,  like 
the  Missisau^a,  they  deserted  their  village 
to  hunt  and  fish  along  the  lake  for  stur- 
g(M>n  and  other  fish,  and  there  obtained 
bark  for  constructing  camn'S  and  lodges. 
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On  the  approach  of  winter  they  fre- 
quented the  lake  bhorei)  to  kill  beaver  and 
elk,  whence  they  returned  in  the  spring 
to  plant  ami  tend  their  corn.  In  1653, 
jointly  yi'iih  the  Saulteurs  and  the  Misei- 
Mxi^Aj  they  so  completely  defeated  an 
Iroquois  war«{)arty  of  120  men  that  but 

ft* w  escaped.  '  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Gens  d*  U  Loatre.— lVrr(.>t  (ca.  1724).  Memoire, 
83.  1^4.  Kikikoues.— Ibid..  219.  MUdkouet.— 
Ibid..  83.  Vatlon  de  U  Loutrv.— BacquevHle de la 
Polhfrie,  Hfco.  Am^r.  Sdpt..  ii,  48. 17ftS.  Hation  of 
th»  Otter.— Heriot,  Trav..  20».  1807.  Higik— Kel- 
l<m.  Ft  MaokinAo,  20. 1881.  Hikicoaek.— Jes.  Kol.. 
111.  index.  18fi8.  Hikikottek.— Jc«<.  Rel.  l<>r>8.  22, 
l^^h.    Hikikoaea.— IVrrot.  M^rooire.  index.  IWH. 

Vikiihka.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of 
57  inhabitants  in  1880,  near  the  head  of 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus*, Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Nikolaief  (presumably  named  by  the 

Russians  after  Tsar  Nikolas).     An  Aleut 

village  N.  of  Belkofski,  on  Ala*<ka  pen  in., 

Alaska;  pop,  43  in  1880. 

Vikolaicrdqr.— Petroff  in  lOih  Ceiutiw.  Altutka,  23, 

Vikolski.      An  Aleut  settlement   and 

trading  |>ost  for  otter  skins  on  Umnak  id., 

Alaska.     Pop.  K,^  in  18;W,  127  in  1880,94 

in  1890. 

Vikolak^ja.— Holmbeix.  £thnog.8kizz..inap,  1855. 
Hikalaky.— Elliott.  Our  Arct.  Prov..  184,  1886. 
Oomaak.— Ibid..  179.  Bachathnaia.— Veniaminoff 
quitted  by  Petroff  in  lOth  Census,  Ala!«ka.  35,  1884. 
KatdMcknoi.— Lntke  quoted  by  Baker.  GeofiT- 
Di<t.  Alaska.  4(V2.  1906.  Kiaoheaao.— Ibid..  1902. 
EjataehMahnoje.— Holmbenr.  op.  cit.  Kyohasaoi. — 
\eniMminoff  (183:))  quoted  by  Elliott,  Cond.  Aff. . 
Alaska.  22r>,  1875.  Umnak.— Eleventh  Censua, 
AIa5ki*.  16:{.  1S93. 

Nikoiliantin  (*  people  of  the  river  cov- 
er*^! with  the  enemy's  arrows*)-  A  Ta- 
kulli  clan  or  division  on  the  s.  half  of 
Stuart  lake  and  on  Pinti-e  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  inhabit  two  villages,  Nakraztli  and 
Pintre.  The  mime  comes  from  a  legend 
*"»f  a  trilie  of  dwarfs  who  once  attacked 
their  village  in  such  numliers  that  the 
surfa«*e  of  Stuart  r.  was  covertni  with  float- 
ing arn>ws  (Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst, 
188,  1891).  The  Nikozliautin  are  devout 
Catholics,  solier,  law-abiding,  and  hos- 
pitable. Their  main  resources  are  hunt- 
mg,  trapr>ing,  and  fishing.  Pop.  234  in 
1906. 

Hakaa-la-tia.— Dawflon  in  Rep.  Geol.  Sunr.  Can., 
SDK.  ;>^l.  Vakaiitao-tan.—Smet, MiM.de  rOreRon, 
e3.lH44  Va-ka-atii-taana.— Morice,  letter.  1890. 
VakaMatasaa.— (.'an.  Ind.  Aff., 215.  1902.  Va-'kra- 
stli-*tcnae.- Morice,  Note»  on  W.  D6n6»,  26.  1898. 
VaaaanakTTiaa.— Jour.  Anthmp.  Inst.,  vii,  206, 
l^'m.  Vakaalay.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  i,  262, 
IM9.  HekaaUyaas.- Ibid.,  263.  Sakaalr.— Ibid., 
-339.  Vika8liaatiB.—Macdonald.  British  dolumbia, 
l'Jii.18r7j.     Vikosliaatiaa.— Domenech,  Deserts  of 

N.  Am..  II,  62,  I860.    Vikoaliiatia Hale.  Ethnog. 

and  Fhiiol..  2U2.  1M6.  Btawart's  Laka Indiana.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  79.  1878. 

Hiktak.     A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 

on  (\  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska. 
Kkktafmat.— Z^iroakin,  Descr.  Runs.  Poss.  Am., 
I,  73. 1M7  1  the  people). 

Vilakshi  ( *  dawu ' ) .    A  former  Klamath 

settleinent  at  or  below  Nilaks   mtn.,  e. 

shore  of  l'pi»er  Klamath  lake,  Greg.    The 

name  is  now  used  to  designate  Modoi! 


point,  but  it  properly  refers  to  Nilaks  mtn. 
ridge  only. — Uatsirhet    in    Cont.   N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  XXX,  1890. 
NilakBkni  miJtlaks.— Gataohet,  op.  cit.,  pt.  ii,  243 
(name  of  people). 

Nilalhnya  (Ni-lal-hu^-yu).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
Cal.,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to 
have  bi»en  celebratetl  for  the  practice  of 
sonrerv. — Hcnshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vo(rab.*,  B.A.  K.,  1884. 

Nilestnime  ( Xi-lt'i(tunru^,  *  i)eople  at  the 
small  dam  in  the  river* ).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Mishikliwutnietunne  on 
Coquille  r.,  Greg. — Horsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  282,  1890. 

Niletnnne.     A    former    village   of   the 

Tutntni  on  the  Gregon  coast,  beingthefi  rst 

village  s.  of  the  Kusau  village  of  Nasumi, 

8.  of  the  mouth  of  (^oonille  r. 
Jake's  people.— Dorsi'V  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  Ill, 
233. 1890  (referring  to  si^me  man  on  Siletz  res.). 
Hi-le'  )dnn«'.— Ibid. 

Nilsamaok.  A  Salish  band,  prolmbly 
Cowichan,  under  the  Fraser  8Ui)erinten- 
dency,  Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78, 1878. 

Niitala.  A  Wikeno  village  on  Rivers 
inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Nlm  {neum  or  ?mm,  *  people*).  A  name 
adopted  by  Merriain  (Science,  xix,  916, 
1904)  to  designate  a  Mono-Paviotso  divi- 
sion on  the  N.  fork  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and 
the  adjacent  region  in  California  Regard- 
ing it,  Kroel)er  (Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archaiol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  119, 1JK)7)  says: 
"Nini  is  not  a  tribal  name  but  the  word  for 
person,  nilin^  which  CK'cnrs  also  in  other 
Mono  dialect^  as  far  s.  and  e.  sl^  Kings  r. 
and  Gwens  r.,  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ganled  a<«  distinctive  of  these  people  n. 
of  the  San  Joacpiin.*'  In  one  or  another 
form  it  is  the  common  Shoshonean  desig- 
nation for  'men,*  *i)eople.* 
PE-ia-dds.— Merriam,  op.  cit.  (Holkomah  name). 

Nimatlala  (Ni -mat-la^ -la).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
E.  of  Prisoners  harlx)r. — Ilenshaw,  Bu- 
enaventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Nimham,  Daniel.  A  Wappinger  (rhief, 
noted  not  only  for  his  active  participation 
in  the  wars  of  1746  and  1754,  but  espe- 
cially for  his  efforts  to  recover  for  his  tribe 
the  lands  lying  along  the  e.  side  of  Hud- 
son r.  that  had  been  taken  from  it  while 
aiding  the  English.  The  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  him  is  Get.  13,  1730,  the  date  of 
an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
deponent  was  ''a  River  Indian  of  the 
triw  of  the  Wappinoes"  (Ruttenl)er, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872).  Nimham 
was  ma<le  chief  sachem  in  1740;  his  resi- 
dence after  1746  was  at  Westenhucrk.  In 
1755,  with  most  of  his  fighting  men,  he 
entercKl  the  English  service  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  about  1762,  in 
comjiany  with  some  Mohegan  chiefs  of 
Omnecticnt,  went  to  England  cm  a  mis- 
sion regarding  their  land  claims.     They 
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received  a  favorable  hearing,  and  on  their 
return  to  America  their  claims  were 
brought  into  court,  but  were  lost  to  sight 
during  the  Revolution.  Niniham  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kingsbridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  31, 1778,  while  fighting  bravely 
in  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  Near  the 
entrance  to  Pelham's  Neck,  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  were,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(op.  cit.,  81),  two  large  mounds,  pointed 
out  as  the  sepulchers  of  Ann-Hoock  and 
Nimham.  The  name  of  Daniel  Nimham, 
as  well  as  those  of  Aaron,  John,  and 
Isaac  Nimham,  appear  in  the  rolls  of  New 
York  men  enlistx^a  in  the  service  of  the 
Revolution.  As  Indians  are  included  in 
the  list,  Daniel  Nimham  is  doubtless  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  (c.  t.  ) 

Nimitapal.  A  fonner  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  8anta  Cruz  id.  (the  San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542.  Possibly  the 
same  as  Nimatlala. 

NimeUpAl.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
HimiUpal.— Cabrillo  (1M2)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181. 1857. 

NlmkiBh  (^Nf/rnges).  A  K wak in tl  tribe 

on  and  about  the  river  of  the  same  name 

in  N.  E.  Vancouver  id.     According  to  Kev. 

A.  J.  Hall  they  derived  their  name  from 

that  of  a  mythical   halibut,  called  Num- 

hya-ll-gl-yu,  which  caused  a  tide-rip  off 

the  point  of  the  bay.  The  genten,  acconling 

to  Boas,  are  (xyigyilkam,  Nenelkyenok, 

Sisintlae,  Tlatlelamin,  and  Tset^etloala- 

kemae.     Pop.  151  in  1901,  134  in  UK)r>. 
tNE'mfM. — Boa.<)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 

V,  pt.  I*.  133, 1902.  If  K'mkic— lioasin  fith  Kcp.N.W- 
TrnM?H(:an..rvi,  1890.  KKmqic.— Boas  in  Rep.  Na^ 
Mas.  1895,  3:^1,  1897.  N6mai«ch.— Boa.««  in  I'eter 
mann.s  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 130, 18j?7.  Him-kee»h.— Can.  Ind- 
A1T.1MH4,190.1885.  Himki*.— TftvlorinCal.  Farmer, 
July  19.  1862.  lfim-ki»h.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.. 
apT».,  18.^9.  Himpkiih.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  179, 
1862.  Num-kes.— Hall  quoted  by  DawNm  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  see.  II,  72.  1887. 

Nimoyoyo.  A  Chuniashan  village  on 
San  Miguel  id.  (the  Isla  do  Juan  Rod- 
riguez of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Bfimilolo.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1S4'»3. 
HimoUollo.— <'al>rillo  (ir>l2)  in  Siiiilh.  Colec.  Doe. 
Fla..  186.  lKi7. 

Nimsewi  ('big  river').  A  division  of 
Maidu  living  on  upper  Huttecr.,  near  the 
edge  of  the  timber  in  Butte  co.,  Cal. 

Nemshan.— Bancroft  Nat.  Raers.  i.  4.'HJ.  1S82.  Bfem- 
•lutw.— Hale. Flthno^.  and  Philol..(;31.  1846.  Nem- 
•hoos.— HaniToft.  <»p.  eit.  Nemshous.— Tnylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner.  June  8.  isCiO.  Kim  Sewi.— Curtin, 
MS.  V(M'al).,  B.  A.  E..  1KS.S.  lfiin'-»hu.— Powers  in 
(V)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  281^,  ls77  (fn»m  itim-Ht'  it, 
•big  river').  Kim-Bira. — .I(»hnNton  flxTiO)  in  ."^en. 
Ex.  IXm'.  a.  32d  Cong..  si»re.  sess..  45.  ia'>3.  Nim- 
■kewB.— Brale  in  Sen.  Ex.  IKm'.  .*»7.  32d  Con«:..  2d 
se.ss.,  15.  185;i,  Nim-Bus. — Johnston  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep..  121.  1850. 
Ninchopan  ('lx>ar').     A  T(»nk:iwa  clan, 

now  nearly  extinct. 

lfintchopan.-^;ats<het.  Tonka  we  .MS.  vo<'al>..  B. 

A.  E.,  18S1.    Kfntropan.— Ihid. 

Nin^wee^on.     S(V  Xttjwntjnn. 

Hinibatan  {\{ulhn-t'n"y  'keepers  of  the 
pipe').  A  subjjrens  of  the  ^landhinka- 
ffa«he  pens  of  the  ( )mahn. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  228,  1897. 


Hinibatan  A  snbgens  of  the  Tapa  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

Hinibatan.  A  subgens  of  the  Inshta- 
sanda  gens  of  the  Omaha,  consolidated 
prior  to  1 880  with  another  subgens  known 
as  the  Real  Inshtasanda. 

Hinigret  A  sachem  of  the  Niantic  in 
the  region  about  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  a 
cousin  of  Miantonomo.  Besides  the  name 
Ninigret,  Nenekunat,  etc.,  he  bore  earlier 
that  of  Janemo  or  Ayanemo,  by  which 
he  first  became  known  to  the  English 
(Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  131, 1880).  He 
visited  Boston  in  1637.  After  the  death 
of  Miantonomo  he  be^n  war  against  the 
Mohegan,  but  the  English  interfered, 
and  a  treaty  was  8igne<l  at  Boston  in  1647. 
Contemporary  chroniclers  have  left  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  appearance  .of  Nini- 
gret  before  the  commissioners  and  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  which  was  much 
to  his  credit.  Later  (1652)  Ninigret  vis- 
itetl  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  the  English,  which 
were  groundless.  The  next  year  he  made 
war  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians.  He  , 
abstained  from  personal  activity  during 
King  Philip*s  war,  but  had  trouble  in 
keeping  terms  with  the  English.  He 
secured  to  himself  and  heirs  the  tribal 
land  near  Gharlestown ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Nanuntenoo  (Canonchet),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Narraganset,  that  tribe  was 
con.»*olidated  with  the  Niantic  under  Nini- 
gret. The  latter  and  Miantonomo  were 
ufelong  rivals  of  Uncas.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  pacific  tendencies,  Ninigret  w^as 
drawn  into  conflict  with  the  Mtmtauk  of 
E.  Long  Island  in  1659.  Aptly  calle<l  by 
Mat  her  *  *  an  old  crafty  sachem,'* '  he  seems 
to  have  preserveil  liis  pride,  of  which  he 
possesnefi  an  inordinate  amount,  and  his 
property  as  well,  without  being  obliged 
to  light  for  t'ither.  Ninigret  ditnl  full  of 
years  sonu'  time  before  the  close  of  the 
ct»ntury.  He  consistently  opposeti  Chris- 
tianity, and  told  Mayhew,  the  mission- 
ary, to  **go  and  make  the  English  good 
first."  (A.  F.  c. ) 

Hinilchik.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
18  hou.^es  on  the  e.  coast  of  Cook  inlet, 
K  of  the  mouth  of  Kasilof  r.,  Alaska; 
inhahitt'd  in  1890  by  45  natives  and  36 
Russian  Creole  <lescendant<<  of  the  convict 
colony  of  179,*^. 

Munina.— Wosnew^nski'.s  map  (ca.  1840)  cite<l  by 
Baker.  Gvop.  Diet.  Alaska.  463. 1906.  Hinilehik.— 
retn)<T  in  Tenth  Censiw,  Ala.ska.  27.  1884. 

Hinivois.  A  Fox  chief  in  command  of 
the  warriona  of  his  tril)e  at  the  siege  of 
Di'tn.it  by  Pontia<\  in  1763.  Ninivois 
and  Take,  leader  of  the  Hurons,  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  active  aidsof  Pon- 


were  the  headers  in  th<'  councils  of  the 
l)esieKer8  and  the  tirst  t<^  U^gin  the  invest- 
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ment  of  the  fort.  Falton  (Red  iSlen  of 
Iowa,  477, 1882)  writes  his  name  Ninivay 
and  eays  he  was  a  Potawatomi.  (c.  t.)  " 
Humipaiknlgee  ('highroad  people', 
from  Greek  nini-pasti  *  swept  road',  algi 
'people').  A  former  bana  or  tribe  of 
lpi)er  Creeks,  probably  near  Tucka- 
batchi,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 

Viaay-Mak-iilffces.— Woodward,  Remin.,  37,  1S59. 
BMaiadiaas.— Ibifl. 

Hinatiiits.  A  Haida  town  which  for- 
m<Tly  stood  on  Anthony  id.,  at  the  s. 
end  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
The  native  name  was  SgA^nguai  ( *  Red- 

crid  btland*),  Ninstints  t)eing  the  white 
man's  corruption  of  the  town-chief's 
name.  Nungstins  iXAfl  fttnSf  'he  who  is 
two').  All  the  people  from  this  end  of 
MorepV»y  id.  gathered  there  in  comnara- 
tively  recent  times.  The  renmant  nave 
since  abandonetl  the  place  and  settled  at 
Skidegate.  It  is  impossible  to  identify 
atjeolutely  the  name  of  this  town  with 
that  of  any  given  in  John  Work's  list  of 
ls.'i6-41,  but  it  iH  prol>ably  referred  to  as 
**Quee-ah,"  a  town  to  which  he  assigned 
21)  houses  and  a  |K)puIation  of  308.  At 
the  pre«'nt  day  there  are  prohably  not  a 
dozen  Ninstints  people  left.  The  family 
U*  which  the  chief  of  this  town  belonged 
wa.s  the  Sakikegawai.  See  Swanton, 
Cont.  Haiila,  ia5,  277,  1905.  (j.  r,  s.) 
VEaati'as.— Boftji.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribefl  Can., 26, 
1«)6.  HiBstonee.— Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids., 
1<(*^.  IH8i».  Hiiwtenee.— Poole.  Queen  Charlotte 
Mri..  196,  1872.  Hiastiats.— DawBon,  op.  cit. 
Bf'a'BgttaL— Boas,  op.  cit. 

Vimunn.  A  Cnumashan  village  on  one 
ot  the  Santa  Barlxara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  R««a,  in  1542. 

Hiaima.~Tayl(>r  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  18d3. 
Hia«ma.~('abrino  (1M2)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla..  1«6. 1H57. 

HiBTok.     A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  delta  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
ViaTaof. — ZaKi«kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  a., 
XXI.  map,  1H50. 

Vinjuelgnal.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Piirisima  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
fk-t.  18,  18«1. 

Hio.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Piman. 
lone  extinct,  which  formerly  resided  in 
N'.  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  their  villa^,  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio  de  Nio, 
«Ki-npying  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
th«»  same  name.  Zapata,  in  1678  (Doc. 
U'\>~t.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in,  404, 1854),  said  that 
a  league  and  a  half  n.  e.  of  San  Pedro  de 
<iuazave  was  the  pueblo  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Xio,  in  which  the  language  spoken, 
calleti  Nio.  was  particular  linto  itself, 
though  the  Mexican  was  also  in  common 
ib*e.  Alegre  (Hist.  Coinp.  Jesus,  i,  294, 
1841)  states  that  Father  Mendez,  who 
had  entereii  Sinaloa  as  a  missionary, 
reoommende^l  "the  pueblos  and  lan- 
guau'C!*  of  the  Ocoroiri  [Ocoroni],  Nio, 
and  srime  others  which  he  had  held,  to 
thecliargf*  «»f  Father  Tapia." 


Hiowe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tennessee  r.  about 
the  year  1775.  Possibly  intended  for 
NAyA'hl,  which  signifies  'sand  place' 
Cf.  Noewe.  (j.m.) 

Hipagnay.     A  Dieguefto    village    near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.,  about  i)  m.  from  the  old 
presidio  to  which,  in  1774,  the  mission 
was  removed.    See  San  Diego, 
Vypagttdy.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860. 

Nipigignit  A  fonner  Micmac  village 
on  the  site  of  Bathurst,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ninisigiiit  r.,  New  Brunswick.  The 
French  mission  of  Sainte  Magdalen  was 
there  in  1645. 

Hepefigoiiit.  —J  en.  Rel .  16i5. 35, 1858.  Hipigiffuit — 
Vutromlle.  Abnakis,  59, 18«6.  HipUiguit.— Mem- 
bra quoted  by  Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  8fi,  1852. 

Hipinchen.  Given  by  Bolton  (Hist. 
Westchester  Co.,  1881)  as  a  former  Indian 
fort  on  the  n.  side  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  (or 
Papirinemen)  cr.,  at  its  junction  with 
Hudson  r.  from  the  e.,  in  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Ruttenber  (Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
22,  1906)  says  the  name  belongs  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Konstable's 
Hook,  and  doubts  that  there  was  any 
real  settlement  there.   C^.  Nipinirhnen. 

Nipinichten.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  bank  of  Hud.son  r.,  just 
above  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  77,  1872. 

Hipitsing  (*  at  the  little  water  or  lake\ 
referring  to  L.  Nipissing;  Nipmrinkn, 
*  little-water  people').  A  tribe  of  the 
Algonkin.  When  they  first  became  known 
to  the  French,  in  1611^,  the^'  wereresi<ling 
in  the  vicinity  of  L.  Nipissing,  Ontario, 
which  has  been  their  home  dun ng  most  of 
the  time  to  the  present.  Having  been 
attacked,  about  1650,  by  the  Inxjuois,  and 
many  of  them  slain,  they  fied  for  safety  to 
L.  Nipigon  (Mackenzie,  Voy.,  xli,  note, 
1802),  where  Allouez visited  them  in  1667, 
but  they  were  again  on  L.  Nipinsing  in 
1671.  A  part  of  the  tril>e  afterward  went 
to  Three  Rivers,  and  some  reside*!  with 
the  Catholic  Iroquois  at  Oka,  where  they 
still  have  a  village.  Some  of  these  as- 
sistetl  the  French  in  175(5.  It  is  their  dia- 
lect which  is  represented  in  ('uo<i'h  Lex- 
ique  de  la  I^ngue  Algoncjuine.  They 
were  a  companitively  un warlike  [>eople, 
firm  friends  of  the  "French,  readilv  ac- 
cepting the  Christian  teachings  of  the 
missionaries.  Although  having  a  lixe<l 
home,  they  were  semi-nomadic,  going 
s.  in  autumn  to  the  vicinity  of  tht^  Ilurons 
to  fish  and  prepare  food  for  the  winter, 
which  they  paa«(Ml  among  them.  They 
cultivated  the  R)il  to  a  wlight  extent  only, 
traded  with  the  Cree  in  the  n.,  and  were 
much  given  to  jugglery  and  shanianistic 
practices,  on  which  account  the  Ilurons 
and  the  whites  called  them  Sorcerers. 
Their  chiefs  were  eleirtive,  and  their 
totems,  according  to  Chauvignerie  (N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1053,  1855),  wt-re  the 
herun,  l)eaver,  birchhark,  8<]uirrel,  and 
blood.  No  reliable  8tatiHti(*s  in  regard  to 
their  ninnl>erri  have  l)een  retronled.  The 
Indiana  now  on  a  reservation  on  L.  Nipifi- 
einp  are  officiallv  cla'^'d  as  Chippewa; 
they  nund)ered  1«2  in  1884,  and  223  in 
1906.     A  Nipis^ing  division  was  called 

Minkouaha.  (.i.  m. ) 

Aakio8aneronoiu.— Je.s.  Rel.  1639,  88,  1868  (-'sor- 
cerers'—Hewitt). A ■kiklfaMiehronoM.  —Jew.  Kel. 
1641,  81.1  K.'V8.  Atkikouaneronon*.— Ibi'1.  Aweatal- 
waeiUThonon.^JeK.  Uel.,  ThwHitt»M  ed.,  x,  83,  1897. 
BiMenuns.— {^hamplain  (r».  1024).  lEnvres.  v,  2d 
pt..  79.  1870.  Biueriniens.— SiiRant  ( U'i.^) .  Can.,  i, 
19U,1H(ir>.  BiMiri]iient.—Ji>M.  Kel.  1635,  lMHr>8.  Bvi- 
nriniena. — C'harlevoix  (1741),  N<'W  FniiU'Cil.  95, 
1866.  Ebioerinv*.  — Sagard  ( liiSfi  > ,  ( 'an ..  i .  1?2. 1860. 
Epesenglet.— McKennoy  and  Hall,  Ind.  TribcH, 
III,  K>,  18r>4.  Epioerinyeni.— Sagard  (1630),  Can., 
HI.  727. 1866.  Epioerinyi.— Ibid.,  IV,  Hnn»n  Di<*t., 
186<>.  EMcirinieni.— Sagard  (1036) quoU'd  by  Park- 
man.  PloneerH,  3.')!,  1883.  EpisinglM.— Duuiont. 
Mem.  of  lia.,  vi,  135. 1753.  Episungue.— Writer  of 
1756  in  N.  Y.  Doo,  Col.  Hist.,  x,  485.  1858.  ILron- 
quine*.— La  Salle  (1«j82)  In  French.  Hi.-l.  Coll.  La., 
I,  46, 1816.  Joikwaugome. — Jones,  Ojebway  Inds., 
178,  1861.  Kekerannon-rounon*.  —  I^Minberville 
(1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  iii.  489, 1H53.  Longs 
Oheveux.— Jt>8.  Kel.  1671,  35,  1858.  Nation  det  8or- 
oiert.— .les.  Kel.  1632.  14. 1858.  Nebioerini.— Cham- 
plaln  (1613).  (Euvre-s,  iii.  2t»5,  1870.  Heoerinka.— 
Clinton  ( 1745)  in  N.  Y.  I)o<'.  Col.  Hi.st.,  vi*  276, 18.V). 
Vepoaangs.— IMke,  Exped..  pt.  1,  app.,  02,  1810. 
Hepeainka.— Clinton  (1/45)  in  N.  Y.  I)(k\CoI.  Hist., 
Vi.2Sl.lK.55.  Nepoaaina.— Bn(>hanan,  N.  Am.Inds., 
I,  i:W,  1H24.  Nepicerinia.— I.rfihontan.  New  Vov.. 
I,  113.  1703.  Nepicinquia.— ClianviKnerie  (1736) 
qiii>t<Ml  by  S(?h(K)l<Tnft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  564,  1853. 
Hepicireniana.— Heriot.  Trav..  19.5,  1H07.  Nepiciri- 
niens. — Bacquoville  de  ia  I'otherie.  ll.  48.  1753. 
Hepiacenicena.— Bondinot.  Sttir  in  the  West.  127, 
1816.  Nepiaeriniens.— La  Barre (1682)  in  N.  Y.  D<m?. 
C\»l.  HiM..  IX.  VMi,  18.WS.  Nepiain.— Dobbs,  Hudsr»n 
Bay,  map,  1714.  Nepiainffuia. — Mat-kenzie,  Vov., 
xlii.isoi.  Hepiairini.— Ijihontan,  NewVov..T,2iil. 
1703.  Kepiaaeniniens.— Dor.  of  1696  in  N.  Y,  Doc 
0>l.Hi>'t..  ix..5'.>9. 185.5.  Hepiaaena.— Bondlnot.Star 
in  the  W'vsi,  127. 1x16.  Nepiaaeriena.— Dn  Chesneau 
(lasi)  in  N.  Y.  Djh'.CoI.  Hist.,  ix.  160.1S5.5.  Nepia- 
aeriniena.— DfH\  of  16147,  ibid.,  669.  Nepiaainga. — 
D(K'.  of  169.>.  ibid..  599.  Napiaainguea.— Ibid.,  tKtt. 
Hepiaainiena.— Ibid.,  5%.  Nepiaairiena.— Du  Cbes- 
neaii  (16X1  i,  ilijd..  lOO.  Nepiaairiniens.— IXk'.  of 
1693.  ibid.,  TkX;.  Nibiaairiniena.— Park  man.  Pio- 
iKMTs.  3.'>1.  IKh;^.  Nipeceriniena.— Colden  (1727). 
Five  Nations.  28.  1717.  Niporoineana. — Pebof)l- 
eraft.  In<l.  Tribes,  i.  307,  IKM.  Hipioirinien.— 
Jes.  Kel.  H«'.4.  11,  18.'>m.  Hipisierinii.— Cliiunplain 
(lOl.'n.  (Euvres.  iv.  21.  1870.  Mlpiainga.— Cox. 
Columbia  K..  Ii,  112.  IK^I.  Nipiainguea.— Ilenrv, 
Tniv..  30.  lMn».  Nipiainki.— (ierinan  Flats  eonf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  D(.e.  Col.  Hist.viii.  229. 1S57.  Kipi- 
siriniens.-.les.  Hel.l6:Ui.6i4,  1x.'>m.  Nipiiainga.— I>0(\ 
of  1741  in  N.  Y.  I)oo.CV»l.Hist..ix.ia'aMX.V).  Hipia- 
aingues.— Dii  Chesneun  (1679).  ibid..  i:^{.  Nipis- 
aina.— Smith.  Bouquet's  Expfd..  69.  17»5fi.  Nipis- 
airiniena.— Jes.  Bel.  1011. 81.  lK:-,8.  KlpiMirinioek.— 
Trumbull,  Alk'onk.  Names  for  Man,  18.  1871 
(=*.small  hike  men').  Nipiatin^ea. — Letlres 
K«iif..  1. 6W.  IKis,  Nippainguea.— Frcmtenae  (  HJS'j) 
in  N.  Y.  Doi-.  Col.  Hist  ,  ix.  182.  1S.V).  Nipsang.- 
lA'ixr  (17l»2)  in  Am.  .^t.Pnp..  Iiui.  AIT.,  i,  241.  18;«. 
Hypiaainga.— I^imberville  (11X6)  in  N.  V.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  489.  18.'^  Kypaina.— Lonp,  Exped. 
8t  IN'ters  K.,  it,  151.  1S24.  Odiahk-wa- garni.— Bar- 
aga, EiiK.-Otch.  Diet.,  ii.  1878  (Chii)pe\va  name: 
Cnoq  rentiers  it  'at  the  la.^t  water.'  l»ut  Chamln'r- 
lain  prefers '[people!  out  he  ot  her  sideof  the  lake'). 
OdiahkwA-Oamig.  — Trumbull.  Algonk.  Names 
for  Man,  IS.  1872  (people  of  the  last  hike*;  frtnii 
ifhk  tin  '  at  the  end  of.  .ww/  "lake'  or 'water*: 
Chippewa  name).  0-diahquag-um-eeg.— .«eho<»l- 
craft.  Ind.  Tribes,  il.  139,  1S52.  0-diah  quag- 
um-eea.— Kani'^ey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  91,  is;^), 
Odiahquahgumme.— \Vil.'v>n,  Ojebway  Ijnijr..  157. 
1874  (-  'Algonquin  Indians').  Otick-wagami.— 
Cooq.   Lex.    Iroq..    42.   1882.     OutiakoiiagMni- 


Ihaniph 

Piairinina.— Ibid.,  M,  1870.  Quieimontateronona.— 
Sagani  (1636),  Can.,  iv,  index.  1S66.  Qaieunonte- 
teronona.— Ibid.,  iii. 7.'iO,  1866.  Skaghnanes.— Mes8. 
of  1763  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist  ,  vil.  544.  1856. 
Bkaghquanoghronoa.— Johnson  (1763),  ibid.,  .582. 
Bkecaneronona.— Sagard  (1636),  Can.,  in.  7*27. 1866. 
8kekaneronona.— Ibid..  1. 148, 1><6<>.  8kekwanea-hro- 
Bon.— (?noq.  Lex.  Iroq..  4'2, 1883  (Mohawk  name). 
SkequaneroBon.— Sagard  (1632).  Can.,  iv.  Hun»n 
Diet..  1K66.  Skighquan.— LivingsUjn  (1701)  in  N. 
Y.  Dim;.  Ct»l.  Hist.,  iv.  899, 18^4.  Sorcarcw.— Mae- 
lean,  Can.  Savage  Folk,  359,  1896  (English  ren- 
dering of  name  by  whieh  they  were  known  to 
early  Freneh  missionariesV  Bquekanerononi.— 
8agard  (108<i),  Can.,  1.172,  nm  (Huron  name). 
Tnakwawgomeeg.— Tanner.  Narr.,  316. 1830  (Ottawa 
name). 

Nipky.  Probably  a  I.,ower  Creek  town, 
as  "Appalva,  beloved  jnan  of  Nipky,"  iH 
mentione<f  ainon^  the  Ltiwer  Creek  chiefs 
in  a  document  dated  Fre<lerica,  (ya.,  in 
1747.— McCall,  Hist.  Ga.,  i,  367,  1811. 

Nipmno  ( from  NiiKimavg^  *  f renh-water 
finhin^;  place*).  The  inland  tribes  of 
central  Maei»achnHetts  livinj^  chiefly  in 
the  8.  i>art  of  Worcester  co.,  extending; 
int^)  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Their  chief  seats  were  on  the  headwater?* 
of  Blackstone  and  (^uinebaug:  rs.,  and 
about  the  ]x>ndH of  Br(M>kfield.  Ilassana- 
mesit  S(HMiin  to  have  Ijeen  their  princij^l 
villajre  in  1674,  but  their  villages  had  no 
apparent  political  connectitm,  and  the 
different  J ttirts  of  their  territory  were  sub- 
je<*t  to  their  more  i)owerful  neighbor?, 
the  Massac 'hu.»*et,  Wanij^anoag,  Narrapan- 
Bi'i,  and  Mohegan,  and  even  tributary  to 
the  Mohawk.  The  Nashua,  dwelling  far- 
ther N.,  are  sometiiiios  classed  with  the 
Nipintic,  but  were  i-ather  a  distinct  Ixxly. 
The  New  Kngland  missionaries  had  7 
villages  of  Christian  Indians  among  them 
in  1()74;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  the  next  year  almo^ft  all 
of  them  joine<l  the  hostile  trib<*s,  and 
at  its  clo8(»  fled  to  Canada  or  wi^twanl 
U>  the  Mahican  and  other  trilws  on  the 
Hudson. 

The  following  villages  and  bands  prol>- 
ably  belonged  to  the  Nipmuc:  Ac(K)me- 
me<'k.  Chabanakongkomun,  Chachau- 
bunkkakowok,  Iladley  Indians,  Hassa- 
nanicsit,  Magunka<iuog,  Manchaug,  Man- 
exit,  Ma.<soiiinck,  Medlield,  Menemesst^ 
Mctewemesick,  Missogkonnog,  Musketa- 
qui<l,  .NaHhobah,  Nichewaug,  Okomma- 
kamesit.  Pakachoog,  Qual>aug,  Quahmsit, 
Qnantisset,  Quinebaug,  iSegunesit,S<juaw- 
keag,  Tatuinasket,  Tr»tapoag,  Wacuntug, 
Weiiiiiiess»'t.and  Wonintuck.  (.1.  m.  ) 
Neepemut— Will m IMS  (16:^7)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll..  1th  s..  vr.  ll>o.  is*«.  Heepmuoka.— l]»ld..  3<1 
B.,  ix.3<K».  iKir,.  Neepnet.— Williams  (ni.  Ifi36). 
ibid..  4th  .s..  VI.  l.sx,  \si\:i.  Neipnett.— Winthrop 
(16.32)  i\\\nti.^\  by  Harbrr.  Hist.  Coll..  .570.  IMl. 
HepmeU.— Hik'^Hrivrm  iHUO  in  Ma.KS.  Hist.  S*k\ 
Cyll  4th  s..  vn.;w..  18<V5  (inisprintV).  Hep  mock.— 
PteplK'iH  .  b-.T.'S..  ibid..3<ls..  X.  117. 1849.  Hepnet  - 
Mekeniiey  jumI  Hnll.  rn«l.  Tril>es.  in.  82.  IH.51. 
HibeneU.— MuurHwit.  AbeoHkis,  2.  1.S66.  Hip- 
moog.-VNnter  (if  1H75  ,juoted  by  Drake.  Ind. 
Chron  .^  V-  .1^'''      Nipmucka  -Williams  (164,0)  in 

ifi- •!«  V  u'^uV/i,  "^^J^S^'-    WiP«tt«.-l-etter  of 
16/.,  in  N.  H.  Hi.n.  Soe.Coll.,  ii,  6, 1827.   Vipmnk.— 
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Eliot  (IfTiO)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Indn.,  bk.  2, 
W.  I.S48.  Vhnat— Eliot  (1649)  quoted  by  Barber, 
HM.  O^ll..  570,  IMl.  Kipnett— Dudley  (1631)  in 
N.  H.  Hi*t.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  '226,  1834.  Hopnat— 
Writt-r  of  1M7  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
IH.  IM8. 

Hipoma.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mi^eion,  Banta  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
18H0) .     Perhaps  the  same  as  Nii>omo. 

A  former  villa^  uiuler  San 


Laifl  Obinpo  mission,  8  m.  inland  from 

San  Lnis  Obispo,  O-al.     Perhaps  the  same 

villas  ( Niponia)  given  by  Taylor  as  near 

Santa  Inez  misriion. 

Hi-p6-iB6.— Sohumarher  in  SmithMon.  Rep.  1874, 

U2. 1875. 

Viqnateaquelua.  A  Chumashan  village 
on  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal., 

Srobably  Santa  Kosa,  in  1542. 
iqiMaMqaelna.— \Vhe«iIer   Surv.  Rep.,  vii.  311, 
IH7V.    Viaqaeseaqaelaa.— Oabrillo  (l.'>42)  in  Smith, 
Ci.Iec.  IXh:.  Fla..  186.  1867. 

Hiqnipofl.     A    Chumashan   village  on 

either  Santa  Rosa  or  Santa  Cniz  id.,  Cal., 

in  1542. 

Viquipos.— C^iibrillo  (1M2)  in  Smith,  Oolec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181.  lAW.  Nquipoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
.\|ir.  17, 1863. 

Hirdlim.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Kin^rnaitmiut  Hubtril>e  of  the  Okomiut 
Hnkimo  on  the  n.  coai^t  near  the  heail  of 
CuinU-rland  8<l.,  Baffin  land. — BoasinOth 
R«p.  B.  A.  K.,map,  18H.S. 

Vital  (X'tml).  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
n«^»k  tril>c^  formerly  residinjj  on  Nasal  r., 
Pa^'ific  CO.,  Wash. 

OiiA'UUm.— Boa«.  Chinook  Texts.  260.  1894  (own 
namet.  Haaal.— Swan.  N.  W.  Coii«t,  211,  1857. 
Hiaal. — Boan.  op.  cit. 

Hiscak  (^bustanl*).  A  tril)e  or  divi- 
j^ion  menti«)ned  with  other  .Vlgonquian 
trilies  of  the  n^jjion  betwee;i  L.  Superior 
and  Hudson  bavin  the  Prise  de  Possession 
1 1*>71 )  in  Perrot,  Mem.,  293, 1864.  They 
were  iierhajis  a  gens  of  the  Ottawa. 

Hiihinam  (from  riiftenani,  'our  rela- 
tionsM-  The  southern  branch  of  the 
Maidu,  occupying  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
Cal.  While  this  portion  <^»f  the  Maidu 
L*  in  p<>nie  ways  distinct  from  the  north- 
ern bran<hes,  all  of  this  family  are  so 
similar  in  every  respect  that  even  without 
the  fact  of  the  complete  linguistic  unity 
which  they  represent  it  would  seem 
ilh^ical  to  separate  them.  The  Nishinam 
divisions  and  villagi*8,  which  were  once 
|io[>ulous  and  numerous  along  Bear  r.,  are 
as  follows:  Dirimnns — Koloma,  Pusune, 
Vesnak,  and  Wapumne.  ViUngeH — Bush- 
amuI,Chuenidu,  Hamitinwoliyu,  Intanto, 
Kaluplo,  Kapaka,  Lelikian,  Lidlipa,  Mu- 
lamcbapa,  Opelti^),  Pakanchi,  Pulakatu, 
Shokumimlepi,  Sbiitanml,  Solakiyu,  Ta- 
lak,  Toanimbuttuk,  and  Yokolimdu.  See 
Mnifin,  Pujuitnn  Family,  (b.  b.  D.  ) 

KflhuAB.— Powenin  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,282, 
KT.  Hia-M-aon.— Merriam  in  Science.  N.  8., 
XII.  914,  19W  (or.  Nishinam).  Tainkoyo.— Cur- 
lln.  .MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1886.  Tanko.— Dixon, 
infn,  19«e  rnorthem  Maidu  name:  probably 
from  tai,  *wwl':  THi-nko.  'having  the  west'). 
Taakm.— Cbever  iti  Bull.  Ehkx  Inst.  1870,  n,  28, 
W71. 


HifhtnwekTilniihtnn(M^-c/tt-M'e-:irf£/'-«<lc- 
ttin),  A  fonner  village  of  the  ('hastacosta 
on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Ain. 
Folk-lore,  in,  2M,  1S90. 

Nitiboaronnik.  One  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Cree.— Jes.  Rel.  1658, 22, 1858. 

Hitka.  The  dialectic  name  for  one  of 
the  three  Chimmesyan  divisions,  the 
other  two  being  the  Kitksan  and  the 
Tsimshian.  In  tradition,  art,  and  manner 
of  living  these  three  divisions  are  closely 
allie<],  with  such  geographic  differences 
as  would  naturally  occur.  In  langua^ 
less  than  one-third  of  the  vocabtdary  is 
common  to  all,  a  like  pn»i)ortion  varies 
in  accent,  while  the  nMiiainuer  is  different 
and  more  hx'al  in  character.  Dialectic 
differences  are  nuich  less  marked  between 
the  two  interior  river  divisions  than  be- 
tween either  of  them  and  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  coast. 

The  territory  of  the  Niska  includes  Ob- 
servatory inlet,  N&«s  bay,  and  the  drain- 
age basin  of  Nass  r.  and  its  tributaries, 
but  those  northern  sources  that  interlock 
with  the  Iskoot  and  the  Stikine  rs.  are 
claimeii  also  by  theTahltan,  and  over  this 
contention  have  occurred  many  wars  that 
haveal  ways  kept  these  jH?ople  apart.  The 
Niska  villages  have  always  been  on  the 
main  river  and  show  evidence  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  houses,  in  a  single  row, 
follow  the  contour  of  the  shore;  tliey  are 
built  of  hewn  timl)ers  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  central  oi)en  fire- 
place of  gi*avel,  and  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof.  (Carved  heraldic  columns  stand  in 
front,  in  which  the  crest  of  the  deceased 
is  shown  at  the  ba^e  ai:d  that  of  the  suc- 
cessor at  the  t4>p,  and  in  one  old  village 
grave-houses  of  logs  surmounted  by  ani- 
mal and  bird  forms  in  woo<i  and  stone, 
represimting  the  totemic  emblems  of  the 
dead,  rest  on  the  river  bank  in  the  midst 
of  the  columns. 

With  the  establishment  of  missions  the 
older  villages  have  generally  been  de- 
serted and  the  i>eople  are  Ix'ing  concen- 
trated at  three  points,  under  the  super- 
vision of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  small  m(Kiern  dwellings 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  communal 
house.  Modern  ideas  [)revail,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  a  creilit  to 
both  their  teachers  and  themselves. 
The  villages,  i>ast  an<l  present,  together 
with  the  more  important  village  sites,  are: 
Kincolith,  Kitaix,  l^kknlzap  or  (Green- 
ville, ( Jwinwork,  l^kungida  or  Ankeegar, 
Kisthemnwelgit  or  Willshilhtumwill- 
willgit,(.2unahhair,  Kitwinshilk,Sheaksh, 
Aivansh,  Kitlakdamix,  and  Kitwinlkole. 
Other  town  names  have  l)een  given,  as 
follows,  but  these,  wholly  or  in  piirt,  may 
duplicate  sonu*  of  the  above:  Kitahon, 
Kitangata,  Kitlakaous,  and  Andeguale. 

The  Niska  were  divide<l  geographically 
into  the  Kitkahtet^n  ( *  i)eople  of  the  lower 
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valley*),  including  those  below  the  can- 
yon, and  the  Kitanwelikn  ( *  people  of  the 
up[)er  river'),  comprising  those  above 
this  f>oint. 

Tradition  tellH  that  long  ago  when  the 
principal  Village  was  across  the  river 
to  the  southward,  some  little  boys  were 
amusing  themselves  by  catching  salmon, 
catting  nliUs  in  their  backs  in  which  they 
insert^!  flat  stones,  and  then  letting  them 
go,  playing  they  were  whales.  This  so 
mcensed  the  guardian  spirit  that,  rising 
from  the  mountain  to  the  Houthward 
envelojHHl  in  a  wide  spreading  black 
cloud  that  changed  day  into  night,  with 
eyes  of  flame  and  voice  of  thunder,  he 
rolled  down  the  mountain  side  as  a  river 
of  fire  and  swept  the  village  away.  The 
peo[)le  fled  across  the  river  and  took 
refuge  on  the  hills  until  quiet  was  re- 
storeii,  when  they  divide<l,  some  settling 
at  Kitlakdamix  and  there  retaining  the 
old  name  of  K  itauwiliks,  while  the  (»thers, 
founding  Kitwinshilk  on  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  rapids,  were  ever  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  their  village  as 
*The  iKHijjle  among  the  lizards.* 

The  social  organization'is  founde<l  upon 
matriarchy,  and  is  dependent  ui>on  the 
existence  of  four  exogamous  jiarties,  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  crests,  who  inter- 
marry and  wfio  supplement  one  another 
on  all  cK^casions  of  ceremony.  These 
parties  are  sulMlivi<ie<l  into  families  who 
are  n»presente<l  by  minor  crests  but  who 
stfll  retain  the  party  emblem.  These 
four  parties  an*:  (1)  Laghke|M>,  repre- 
sentee! by  the  Wolf  and  havmg  as  its 
sulKiivisions  the  Brown-bear,  (Vow, 
Cnme,  and  Re<i-wing  flicker;  (2)  Lagh- 
keak,  n*prescnte<l  by  the  Eiigle  ami  hav- 
ing as  its  MilKlivisions  the  Beaver,  Owl, 
I)<>g-fl.«h,  and  S<juirrel;  (8)  Kanhadda, 
n»presenttMl  by  the  Kaven  and  having  as 
its  sulxii visions  the  Frog,  Sea-lion,  Scul- 
pin,  an<l  Star-fish;  (4)  Kishp<x)twada, 
represent(Hl  by  the  Killer-whaleand  hav- 
ing as  its  sulxiivisions  the  C)sprc?y  and 
the  Tk*ar-un<ler- Water.  ( I^)as  gives  the 
following  sulMlivisions:  <iyitkatlok,  Lak- 
seel,  I^ktiaktU  (iyitgyigyenik,  (iyitwul- 
nakvel,  <4viskal»enak,  l^kloukst.  (iv- 
itsaek,  I^kts^'melik.  and  (ivisgahast. 
He  a.s*jigns  the  first  two  to  tfie  Raven 
phr.itry.  the  next  thn***  to  the  Wolf 
phratry.  the  four  following  to  the 
Kagle  i>hratry.  and  the  last  t«>  the  IVar 
phnitry. ) 

The  Niska  l«>ok  to  the  river  for  their 
f<M;Ml  supply,  whirh  consists  princii»ally 
of  salmon  and  eulaehon.  Indeed  it  is 
owing  to  the  enormous  nunil>er  of  \\w 
latter  fish  that  run  in  to  spawn  in  the 
early  sprinir  that  the  name  .Nass,  mean- 
ing *'the  stomarh.  or  food  dejv^t'.  has  lH*en 
given  to  the  river. 

In  VM)'2  the  pupiilatinn  of  the  Niska 
towns  was  842;  in  1V40»>,  si4.     <  <i.  t.  k.  ) 


VftM  RiTtr  iBdiau.— Scott  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1869, 
663.  1870.  HaMtah.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AfT., Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Haaoan.— Horetzlcy.  Canada  on  Pac., 
126,  1874.  Vaaq£— Doraey  in  Am.  Aiitiq..  xix. 
277, 1S97.  H^.— D»inn,  Hist  Ownroii,  2T9. 1844. 
Hasva.— Boas  in  Zeit.  ffir  Ethnnl..  231,  1888. 
Hiahgar.— (:an.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  482, 1896.  Hiahka.— 
Horetzky.  op.  cit.,  219.  VUka. — Tolmle  and  Daw- 
flon,  Vocata.  Brit.  Col..  113b,  1K84.  ViakV.— 
Boaa  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  48,  189.x 
Hia-kah.— GibbR  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  143, 1877. 
Viiaa-ka.— Kraiue.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318.  1885.  Old- 
aaaa.— 8<>ott  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  05,  36th  Com?.,  1st 
eesH.,  11.*).  1860  (probably  identical). 

Hitkap.  Mentioned  with  the  Smulka- 
mish  as  bands  residing  on  the  Muekle- 
shoot  res.,  Wash.  IVrhajw  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Puyallup. 

Hooacope.— Gofmell  in  Ind.  Aff.  H«*p.  18.'>7, 338. 1858. 
White  AiTer  Indiana.— <J>o8nell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1866,  338. 1867. 

Hisqnalli.  A  Salish  tribe  on  and  about 
the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into 
the  s.  extension  of  I*uget  sd.,  Wash. 
The  Nisc|ualii  res.  is  on  Nisqualli  r.  be- 
tween Fierce  and  Thurston  cos.  The 
name  has  also  been  extended  to  apply  to 
those  tribes  of  the  e.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the  ab^>ve. 
Such  are  the  Puyallup,  Skagit,  Snoho- 
mish, Snokwalma,  and  Stilakwamish. 
Mitsukwic  was  a  former  Nistjualli  village. 
The  Nis<iualli  made  a  treatv  with  the 
Unite<l  States  at  Medicine  cr. ,  ^Vash.,  De<\ 
26,  1S54,  ceding  certain  lands  and  reser\'- 
ing  others.     The  Executive  onler  of  Jan. 

20, 1857,  defined  the  present  Nisqualli  res. 
AakwalU.— GatM-het,  Kalapnva  MS  .  B.  A.  K..  31 
(CalaiKMiyii  name).  Ltaxwa.— Giblts.  Nestiicca 
vo<'Ht».,  B.  A.  E.  (Ne<itu('('a  namei.  Haaqoallj.— 
White  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  46U.  1H43.  NeaqaaUia.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl..  ii,  335.  IS^14.    Neaqually.— 

V.  S.  .StHt.  at  Lante.  xi.  395,  iwi".  Hes-qualea.— 
Snu't.  Ii<>tter8,  231.  184.3.  Hei  qually.— Hines, 
Oretron.  2«».  1H5I.  Hlakwali.^fiHtMhet  in  l»nK-. 
A.  \.  A.  S.,  XXXI.577, 1.SK2.  Siakwalli  — <iibb«i  in 
C/ont.  N.  A.  KtlimiI..i.l7JS.1877ius*Ml(M)lIectively). 
Hiaqoalies.— r><»nu'nef'h,  I>e»»ert«  N.  A.,  i,  442. 186U. 
Hiaquallia.— SttTrett  (1H.S5)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  26, 
34th  CtmK..  IM  M>ss..  65.  JKi6.  HiaqnaUy.— Hale  in 
U.S.  Expl.  ExiK'd..V!.211. 1846.  H'aqualU.— (;ibl>!». 
MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  E.  (name strictly  fielongs  U>  the 
vi]Ia»(e  lit  tht'  first  nam  on  Nisi^ualli  r).  Qnal- 
liamiah.— SchtMilemft.  Ind.  Trib«*!».  vi,  688.  1857. 
Quallyamiah.— Laneqiioteil  by  Srhoolerafl.  ibid.. 
1,  5J1.  isol.    Skwale.— Hale  in  V.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 

VI.  211.  IHir,.  Bk'wa-l^fibe.— MK'aw,  Puyallup 
MS.  viionh..  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Puyallup  name). 
Bkwali.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  S<h\  Lond., 
71.  1SK>.  SkwalUahmiah.— liibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethiii.L.  I.  17v.  1^77.  Skwalx.— Gallatin  (l>^6)  In 
.S<-h(M>lerHft.  Ind.  Triln^,  ni.  402.  1853.  Bqualll- 
ah-miah.— <;ibb-  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  43.i.  1KV». 
8qualli-a-miah.— Toluiic,  ibid.,  434.  8qually-ak- 
miah.  Starliiti;  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  170.  1S'«2. 
Squallyamish.— .<4MnIer  in.Tonr.  Geof?.  .<nk*.  I^ind., 
I.  2:2i.  l**!!.  8quawle«a.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Dot*. 
7ii.  3i>th  <'i.iic..  1-t  ses.'i..  10.  1^48.  Sqoiatk.— Ind. 
AtT.  IWv.  K^K  26.S.  1H.S7.  Tni  Skualli  amlm.— Gat- 
m>h>t.  I.akniint  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  la")  (L4kmint- 
lvnla|>ii\a  naiiu*). 

Nissowaqaet.  An  Ottawa  chief,  known 
to  tin*  Fr^'uch  as  1^  F<>un*he.  who  during 
niMstof  hi<  lih're^idt^iat  Michilima4.'kinac, 
Mich,  lie  i^  saitl  t«^  have  been  made 
ht'ad  rhit'i  nt  his  triln*  as  early  as  1721 
((iriL'Ui.n  in  \Vi<.  Hist.  Coll.,'  iii,  198, 
IS.%7  ».  at  ^^  hirh  tiiiu-  <  'harles  fXel^nglade, 
his  rb)>c  lri»'nd  and  aiil,  married  hi**  sis- 
t4*r  Uomitilde.     Ni>sowa(|Uet  ailied  him- 
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}fe\i  with  the  French  in  their  war  with  the 
Kii^U^h,  and  it  its  naid  was  pninent  at  Ft 
Duque^ne  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  de> 
ft«t.  He  is  Hdid  to  have  Ix^ii  still  living 
in  1780  (Drawr  in  Wis.  Iliet.  Coll.,  in, 
1^,  1857;  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  406, 
ISKS).  His  name  is  also  s])elled  Nissaoua- 
kouad  (Wis.  Hint.  C<»11.,  vii,  125,  1876). 
Hitahauriti.  One  of  the  4  Alibama 
towns  formerly  existing  w.  of  the  con- 
fluent.'eof  Calx)  (Cahawlm)  and  Alabama 
n.,  in  Dallas  <x).,  Ala. 

Hitahaoriths.— I^ttn\  Carte  des  Etatft-Unis,  1784. 
Hitahauriti. — .lolTcry'i  Am.  AtliuM,  map  5, 1776. 

Vitak.  A  Knaiakh(»tana  villa^Mm  the 
E.  AiU'  of  Knik  Imy,  at  the  head  of  Cook 
inlet,  Alaska,  ronUtining  15  persons  in 

1.H80. 

mtak.— Baker.  GeoK.  nict.  Alanka.  1901.  Hitakh.— 

jvinff  in  10th  (.Vnsus.  Alaska.  2».  l^HI. 

Hitakotkitiipnpiki   ('obstinate').     A 

Utntl  of  the  Piejiran  trilx^  of  the  Siksika. 
Ne-ta'-ka-ski  tsi-pap'  iks.— Hayden,  Ethno^?.  and 
F'hil.il.  Mo.  Vaf..  2t'il.  lHt>2  (traiiH.  'people  ttiat 
hHVe  their  own  way ' ).  Nit'-ak-<w-kit-ai-piip-iks.— 
(irinntll.  Blarkfoot  I^mIj^c  Taks. 209, 1^2.  Obati- 
aatc.— U»i«l..  Z!5. 

Hitawalikt.  (iiven  as  a  Chimmesyan 
triU'on  ui»p«»rNasrt  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Tolmie 
aii'i  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  113b, 
ivq. 

Hitawyikt  (*lone  eaters').     A  band  of 

the  Piecan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 

Lone  EaUn— <irinnell.  Bla4>kf<x»t  Lodge  Tales, 

J-i'..  1  *ri.    Hi-Uw'-yika. —I  bid . .  209. 

Viteheqaon.  A  small  tribe  or  division 
living  aliont  Nicheku  lake,  Ungava,  Cana- 
da: pn>hab1v  a  Nat^'apee  hand. 
HitrkequMi.— fliiid.  Labnidor  Pciiin..  ii.  117. 1868. 
Hitckiklriai<met«ha.— B<'llin.  map,  1755.  Hitehik 
Iiiaioaetx.— Iji  TiHir.  map.  1779.  Hitehiki.— Jef- 
Urry^.  French  D«nn.,  pt.  1.  map,  1761. 

Vitel.  A  Chiimashan  village  on  Santa 
<'niz  id.  (the  San  Luras  of  Cabrillo), 
Cal.  in  l.>42.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colw.  IVm.-.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Hith-MDgt.  The  nith-songs  (Norwe- 
tnan  /"'M,  '<*ontention ' )  of  the  Circenland 
l->kimo  are  a  siHM-ies  of  word  duel  in 
which  the  au^lient-e  i»resent  has  the  de- 
ritlim;  voiee,  r  sort  of  decision  by  **8ong 
and  dance''  of  private  quarrels  and  dis- 
piiie?* — primitive  arbitration,  as  it  were. 
As  de»H'rilK"<l  bv  Crantz  ( 1767)  an<l  Egede 
( 1 74«> )  this  institution  is  as  follows:  When 
a  (f reenlandcr  nmsiders  himself  injured 
in  any  way  !)y  another  person,  he  com- 
TM»H's  alxMit  Him  a  satincal  song,  which 
lie  rehear>es  with  the  help  of  his  inti- 
iitate?-.  He  then  challenges  the  offending 
one  to  a  duel  of  sciug.  One  after  another 
the  two  (lisputants  sing  at  each  other 
tiieir  wig«lom,  wit,  and  satire,  supported 
l»y  their  [>artisans,  until  at  last  one  is  at 
his  wit's  end,  when  the  audience,  who  are 
the  jury,  make  known  their  <Iecision. 
Th**  matter  is  now  s**ttle<l  for  goo<l,  and 
the  contestants  must  bv  friends  again  and 
ii'tt  re<-:ill  tlie  matter  which  was  in  dis- 
pute. Hife«le  Htyleii  this  song  contest 
"the  <wnmon  mode  of  avenging  one's 
wlf  in  (ireenUnd,"    To  make  his  oppo- 


nent the  laughing  st<K*k  of  the  commu- 
nity is  a  sweet  morsel  of  revenge  for  an 
Eskimo.  The  general  opinion  of  trav- 
elers and  others  is  that  the  *'8(mg  duel" 
was  a  very  usi'ful  and  even  praiseworthy 
80(*ial  institution,  and  Nansen  expresses 
his  regret  that  on  the  w.  coast  of  (Jreen- 
land  it  has  l)een  alK)lishe<l  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. On  the  K.  coast  it  lingers,  as 
Nansen  n^ports,  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
calle<l  *'dmm  dance,"  the  only  real  judi- 
cial institution  of  these  l-^kimo*.  The  fear 
of  publitr  shame  is  very  powerful  as  a  fa(s 
tor  in  social  lH»tt<.*rment.  This  remark- 
able restriction  of  vengeance  and  moditi- 
(tation  of  the  duel  has  be<»n  largely  over- 
looke<l  by  sociolo|jists.  Boas  reports  the 
nith-S4»ng  as  still  in  vogue  among  the  Es- 
kimo of  Bathn  land,  where  **downright 
hostile  feelings  and  personal  gnidges  are 
settleil  by  the  oi»ponent8  nuH*ting  on  a 
fixed  <K*C2ision  an(l  singing  songs  at  each 
other";  and  Swanton  n»ports  an  analo- 
gous custom  among  the  Tlingit,  entered 
into  by  opfKtsing  j>hratri«»s.  Brinton  ( t^s- 
says  of  Amer.,  287,  1890)  gives  a  sj)eci- 
men  of  this  j.K)etic  duel,  furnisht»<I  by 
Rink.  Consult  also  Egede,  Descr.  of 
Grec^nland,  153,  1745;  Oantz,  Hist,  of 
(treenland,  178, 1767;  Nansen,  First  Cmss- 
ing,  ;^87,  18iH);  Steiimietz,  Entwickl.  der 
Strafe,  ii,  67-76,  1892.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Nitikskiks  {Xii'-ik-Hkikg,  Mone  fight- 
ers ' ) .  A  band « )f  the  Piegan  and  also  of  t  he 
Kainah  tribe  of  the  Siksika. — (irinnell, 
Blackfoot  I^xlge  Tales,  209,  1892. 

Nitinat.  A  Nootka  triln*  on  a  tidal  lake 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  Pop.  198  in  190(i.  Their 
villages  are  (^armanah.  Clo-oose,  Tso- 
oquahna,  and  Wvah. 

Nettinat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Au>f.  1,  1.S62. 
Siten  aht.— Brit.  (%»1.  mny.  Victorin.  1«72.  Hiti- 
naht.— .^proat,  SavaK*'  Life.  •'«>»*.  ImW.  Nitinat.— 
Gallano.Viajo,  iM.  Ihin*.  Ni'tinath.— Boa.<*.  fith  Kep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  (^an.,  :n.  ISW.  KitUnat.— Krlley, 
Oregon,  68.  ISW)  (Riven  as  a  villaK*').  Hitten-aht.— 
Can.  Iiul.  Aff..  IhS.  l>ss:j.  Nittenat.— Seouler  (  1h46) 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Sih-.  I^hkI..  i  'J31.  IMK.  Hitti- 
nahU.— Wiivmper,  Travt'ls.  74,  1>m;«j.  Hittinat.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col./iM.  IM'2. 

NitoUiksiBstaniks  ('kill  close  by').     A 

band  of  the  Piegan  trilxjof  the  Siksika. 
Kill  Close  Br.— r;rinn<>ll,  Blackf(M>t  lAHigi'  TnleM. 
225.  1K92.    Ni-tot'-si-kua-tton  iks.— Ibid..  209. 

Niacye  (A7-//f/j<',  Mower  part  of  a 
stream').  A  former  village  of  the  Kansa 
on  Kansas  r.,  alK)ut  4  ni.  al)ove  the  site 
of  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. — J.  O.  Dorsev,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Ninenomokai  {udm   signifies  'offspring 

of  two  sisters ' ) .     The  Buzzani  clan  of  the 

Pima. 

Ni-ae-Udin  0-kai.— HandflitT  in  An'h.  Inst.  PaiH-rs, 
III.  2.S4.  IHlKK  Nuey-kechemk.— ten  Kal**,  iieizen 
in  N.  A.,  l.V»,  l-Vvi. 

Nintang^.  A  village  of  the  Kinirnait- 
miut  subtrilH*  of  the  ( )k«)miiit  Eskimo  on 
Kingnait  fj<)r<l,  e.  F^aHin  land. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1888. 

Hiayaka  ( *  Ne w  York ' ) .  A  .sul)ordinate 
settlement  of  the  Upper  Creek  town  Oak- 
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fu^kee,  on  the  e.  l)ank  of  Tallai>ooHa  r., 
20  in.  above  ()akfut)kee,  in  Cleburne  co., 
Ala.  It  wa«  setlUil  in  1777  by  Tukpafka 
Creeks  from  the  Cliattahooehee.  It  was 
fin<t  called  bv  another  name,  but  after 
the  ccMU'lusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Creeks  in  New 
York,  Auj^.  7, 1790,  it  rei*eived  the  above 
appellation.  (ii.  w.  h.  ) 

■ew  Yarc»u.~^'hfK)UTiift,  Ind.  Trib«s  VI,  371,1857. 
Vew  TauoM.— IMckett.  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  339.  ISnl. 
Hew-yau-cau.—HawkiiiK  (1799 ).  Sketch. 45. 46. 1848. 
Hew  Yauoo.— r.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  3L>6,  1837. 
Hew-yau-kau.— Sflu»olcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  381, 
1854.  N*w  York.— Hloiint  ( 1793)  in  Am.  State  Tap., 
Ind.  Aff..  I,  440.  1S32.  Hew  Youcka.— Flint.  Ind. 
Wars.  202. 1S3:<.  Hiuvaxa,— Gat.Nchet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  i:i9.  1884.  Nowyawcer.— Barnani  (1793) 
in  Am.  State  Pafi.,  Ind.  Aff..  I.  382,  1832.  Huo 
Yauoau.— Hawkins  (1K14).  il)id..8(i0. 

Nlnyaka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  New  Yorker  cr.,  as.  branch  of  Deep 
Fork,  alxMit  Ti>.  13  N.,  K.  10  or  11  K, 
Okla. — (iatschet,  Creek  Mier.  J-«ejr.,  ii, 
186,  18H8. 

Niwanshike  {Xi^-imf-ci^-ke,  'water  j)er- 
8on').  A  gul)>renH  of  the  Pakhtha,  the 
Reaver  gens  r»f  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  loth 
Rei».  15.  A.  K.,  239,  1897. 

Nixora  (from  iiijtn',  uijnr,  said  t<>  mean 
*<rai)tive* ).  A  term  paid  to  have  l)een 
applied  by  the  Pima  of  k.  Arizona  to 
**tn«>se  Indians  whcmi  the  nations  beyond 
capture  in  their  wara  among  themselves, 
and  whom  the  Yuma  and  Papago  after- 
ward bring  to  Altar  and  other  pla(*e8  to 
pell  as  eaptiv**s  or  slaves,  of  whatever 
nation  thev  niav  l»e"  (Font,  1775-76, 
citetl  by  (Nmes,  Garc^r-s  Diary,  446,  1900; 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Cieog.,  'i'>0,  1864).  Ac- 
cording'to  (»arct''8,  the  term  Ni fores  was 
one  of  the  names  which  the  Pima  applie<l 
to  the  Yavapai.  Of.  (.ieiiiznrt>s. 
Hichoraa.— Miililenpfordt.  Mojiro,  ii.  M7.  1*44. 
Hiforaa.— 4farc('>M  (1770)  citrd  l»y  Arrii'ivita.  C'hr6n. 
8t>nlfifa.  II.  I.'o.  171»2  (Ill-re  applied  to  Yavapai). 
Hiforea.— <iar(os  (177.V7«).  IHary.  44r.,  1900  (ap- 
pli(Hl  to  Yiivaimi).  Hiforaa.— Raynal.  Indit-s.  vi, 
map.  17SS.  Niior.— Kino  im.  Iti99j  in  Dwv  Hist. 
Mex..  4th  H..  I.  ai9.  is-V).  Hijoraa.— <")roxroy  Berra, 
(ie«»K..  3.10.  isi^.  Hyorea.—Ibid.  Hijotea.— Villa- 
Seflor.  Tliofttn)  Am.,  pt.  2,  407.  174S.  Hiojoraa.— 
AI<edn.  l)ir.(ffojf,.iv.218. 17S.H.  HixonB.— 5fon>lIi. 
FuMi  Novi  Orhis.  4e'>.  177t>.  Horafuaa.  — Gan>6M 
(1771 1  riti-ii  hv  CoueN  <»an'<^s  Diarv  (1775-76),  31.  . 
1900. 

Nkahlimilnh  (  y-kah -li-m  H-uh ) .  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  near  the  mouth  of 
u[)iM'r  Nicola  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Dawson  in 
Trans.  Hoy.  8o<'.  Can.,  sec.   ii,    44,  1891. 

Nkaih.    .\  Ntlakyapamuk  village  not  far 

from  Stryne,  in  the  interior  of  British  Co- 

luiiit>ia.     Pop.  4  in  1896,  after  which  date 

it  seems  to  have  havn  confustnl  with  a 

town  calle<l  Nkva. 

Hkalh.— ('an.  Ind.  AfT.  4:U,18%.    H-wa-ih.— Ibid.. 

18s=>.  I9«'i.  ISH*;. 

Nkakim  ( '<lespise<r,  In^cause  th<»  i>eoi»le 

of  this  plare  wtMe  of  \o\v  social  status  and 

much   looknl  down  upon   by  the  Spuz- 

zum people),     .\villagcof  Ntiakya)>ainuk 

in  the  neij:hlMtrh«»od  of  Spuzzum,  Frasor 

r.,  Brit.  Col. 

H'ka'kim.— Hill-Tout  m  Hep.  Kthuol.  Surv.  Can., 

5,1899. 


Nkaktko  ( Xtia'k-tko,  *  little  rotten  ii-ater  *, 
or  *  l)ad  water  * ).  A  village  of  the  Upper 
Eraser  liand  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  28  m.  above  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col. 

Hqalctko.— Ti'it  in  Mem.  Am.  Miui.  Nat.  Hist.,  n. 
172,  1900.  H*ti'kd.— Hill  Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can..  4. 1899. 

Hkamapliz.     A   division   of    Okinagan 

under  the  KandoopH-Okanagan  agentrv, 

Brit.  Col.;  pop.  282  in  1906. 
Bn  kft-map-o-tncks.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1H83.  pt.  1. 191. 
1884.    Hkamaplix.— Ibid.,  pt.n,  IGTi.  1901.    Okaaa- 
fan.-Ibid.,  pt.  n.  6S.  1<XI2. 

Hkamehiii  ( *  conlluence  * ,  *  entrance ' ). 
A  village  of  the  SjK^nces  Bridge  liand  of 
Ntlakyafianmk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nii'ola, 
al)out  24J  m.  al)ove  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Pop.  81  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
apitears. 

Hic-oom-Bin.— <'an.  Ind.  AIT.  1883,  pt.  I.  189.  1N<4. 
Hioola.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria.  lh?2. 
Vioola  Mouth.— PreHcnt  white  nian'K  name.  H*- 
kam-aheen. — DawHon  in  Trans.  Kov.  S(k>.  Can.,  sec. 
n,  44. 1891.  Hkamtoi'ii.— Tcit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  HiHt.,  n.  17:t.  1900.  HknineheeB.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff..  pt.  II,  166.  1901.  K*kum'teiB.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Etbnol.  Surv.  Can..  4,  1899. 

Hkamip.     An  Okinagan  division  under 

the   Kamloop^<-()kanagan   agencv,    Brit 

Col.     Pop.  70  in  1904,  65  in  1906.* 
En-ke-mip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.   188:^.  pt.  I.  191,  1884. 
H-Kamip.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  16(i.  1901.  Oaooyooa.— Ibid., 
79. 1S78.    Otoyooa.— Ibid.,  1882.  2."»9.  1883. 

Nkattsim  (XkatM^m,  *iog  bridge  across 

stream.'— Hill -Tout).     A  Ntlakyapamuk 

village  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  almut 

38 m.  above  Yale,  Brit. Col.,  near  Keefer'.** 

station,  but  on  the  opp»>site  side  of  the 

river.     Pop.  87  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 

name  ap[>ear8. 

Se-kat-aap.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  I.  189.  1884. 
Hkataam.— Ibid.,  pt.  n.  166.  1901.  Kkattai'm.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Muh.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  169.  1900. 
irka'taam.— UillTout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
6,  1X99. 

Hkoeitko    (Nqde^itkOy    *  little    lake    or 

pomr— Teit;  *yellow  water'— Hill-Tout). 

A  village  of  the  Siwnces  Bridge  liantl  of 

Ntlakyafiamuk  on  thes.  side  of  Thompiaon 

r.,  i^)  in.  alK)ve  Lvtton,  Brit.  (^ol. 
Vkoakoae'tko.— Hill-Yout  in  Kep.  Kthnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1M99.    Hqde'itko.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Muti. 
Nat.  Hist..  Ii,  173.  1900. 

Hkoiam  (A'^5'7fm/,  *eddy').  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk village  on  Fraser  r. ,  IhjIow  Cisco, 
Bnt.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Can.,  5,  1899. 

Nkoikin  (XnoVkhij  *  black  nine  ridge'). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk (m  the  E.  side  of  Frast^r  r.,  8'm. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. ;  so-called  l>ecau8e 
young  firs  grew  thickly  there.  Pop.  15 
m  1897,  when  last  the  name  appears. 

Vkuaikin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892.  312.  1898. 
N'okoie'kRn.—H ill-Tout  in  Rep.  Kthnol.  Surv. 
Can  ,  1.  1899.  Nqakin.— <'«n.  Ind.  Aff.  1898.  418. 
ISW  <in  <-ombination  with  "Stryne-Xiiakin", 
Strviie  »K.Mnu  another  town).  VqofkSn.— Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hint.,  n.  172, 1900.  VqnakiB.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  290.  1886. 

Nknkapenaoh  {y^t'u^kapenair,  *  canoes 
transfornie<l  to  stone').  A  8quawiui8h 
villa^  ooiumunity  on  th^  ri^t  bfuik  of 
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S{uawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Uill-Toiit  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Hknootai  { Shio^oMii ) .  A  Sq naw  mish 
geDS  living  on  Howe  sii.,  coa^t  of  British 
Cnlumhia.— 1^)88,  M^^.,  B.  A.  K,  1887. 

Klraoukten  ( Shiiy  ukteu ) .  A  Si]uawmish 
^U9  living  on  Howe  8^.,  coaf:t  of  British 
(ulanjbia.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Nkya  ( y*f<tin,  from  luia^lEx^  'to  swim ' ). 

A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlak- 

va|iamukon  the  w/sifleof  Fraser  r.,  Brit 

Col.,  2  in.  below  Lytton.    Pop.  71  in  1901, 

the  lasft  time  the  name  appears. 
H«e«i7«h.— Brit.  Col.  nmi».  hid.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
l>»T->.  ]Uc«7«]i.— Can.  I  mi.  Aff.,  79,  1878.  Hi- 
kai'-a.— DawMm  in  Trans.  Rr>v.  Sot*.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
44,  IW'I.  Wkai'a.— Hill-Toui  in  Rep.  Etlinc)!. 
Sunr.  Can..  4.  I«J9.  Hkaih.— Can.  In<1.  Aff..8f3, 
l»*y7  <w)nfiis<Ml  with  Nkaih.q.v.).  Hkya.— I)»i<i., 
pi.  II,  1<>4.  lUOl.  Hqa'ia.—  IVit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu.m. 
Nat.  Hi«t.,  II.  in,  1900.  Hyakai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
I"***.  41S.  1K99. 

Vma  {S^-m<i\  'sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  Pntawatoini. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
1H7,  1X77. 

Vmapena  (  y -ina-jH^-mV ^  *  carp  * ) .  A 
geni*  of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Si*'.,  1«7,  1877. 

So  {*l)elovecl   town').     A   Calusa  vil- 

].'i4r»'  on  the  s.  w.  ooant  of  Florida  in  the 

latt«'r  part  <*{  the  16th  centurj'. 

fo  — Fontane<lH  iai.  l'>75»,  Mem.,'Bmith  trann., 

ly.  1N>I.    Hon.— Fontaneda  in  Doc.  Ined.,  v,  5:J8, 

Voamlaki  (Ilmawi:  'western  dwell- 
en*.' — (^irtin ) .  A  Wintun  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Long,  Thomes,  and  Elder  ers., 
in  th«-  niountain.s  and  on  the  edge  of  the 

i»lains  in  (.'ohi.-'a  and  Tehama  c<w.,  Cal. 
rom««  Lacka. — Taylor  in  i"ti\.  Farmer,  June  8, 
\Hi\  Vome-Laekeea.— ^fei^er  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep. 
K'*y.  4;ss.  I>i»l0.  Huinleki.-<,'urtin,  Ilmawi  M8. 
vix-ah..  B.A.E.,  ls>*9(>%e8t  dwellers':  given  as 
Ilmawi  name  of  the  Wintun).  Tehamaa. — Ilittell, 
Hi-t.  <al..  I.  TM,  IWS.  Titkainenom.— A.  L. 
Kp«  U'r.  infn.  litH  (Yuki  name). 

Voatak.     A  Nunatogmiiit  settlement  on 

the  lower  i»art  (»f  Noatak   r.,  in  n.  w. 

Ahirika. 

Vaatafamut^a.— Fetroff  in  lOtli  Cem«uj<.  Alaska, 
61).  iv^l.  Voatak.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaxka, 
4^,  lywi. 

HobicutMt     A  village,  perhaps  of  the 

Xaiii*et,  that  was  subject  to  the  Wampa- 

D4ia$;:  situated  near  the  present  Dennis, 

Barnstable  co..  Mans.     In  1685  it  was  a 

village  <*f  the  Praving  Indians. 
Vabaqoaaaeta.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  89.  1821.  Hoba- 
coaMtt— Hinckley  (iriK5)  in  Mara.  Hist.  Hoe. 
Coll  .  4th  fi..  y.  1.33.  18<;i.  HobaqaMit— Drake, 
Rk.  \n*\>.,  bk.  '2,  IIM.  1K48.  Hobaquaaitt.— (iookin 
il<^4i  in  Ma.^.  liif^l.  8oe.  Coll..  1st  s..  1. 148, 1806. 
Hahaqna—it  —Bourne  (1674),  ibid..  197. 

Hoeake.  Parched  corn-meal,  a  dish 
«  hirh  the  English  c<jl(mi.st«  a<lopted,  with 
it.**  name,  from  the  Algonquian  tribes  of 
New  Englaml.  Roger  Williams  ( Key  to 
Am.  I^ntr.,  11,  1643)  defines  the  Narra- 
ian.Met  uokfhick  an  **|»an!hed  meal,  which 
w  a  readie  verv  wholesome  food,  which 
they  eat  with  alittle  water ."  The  Massa- 
rhutiet  form  a*?  given  by  Eliot  is  nookhiCj 
the  Hune  as  nokhik.  N\  oo<l,  in  1634,  uses 
the  fonn  noeakt;  Flalfrey  (New  £ng.,  i, 


28,  1S68)  has  mwkhik.  The  word  signi- 
fies *it  issoft',  (a.  f.  c.) 

Noehak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Chulitna  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 

1890. 

Noh-ckamiat— Eleventh  Cennu.^  Alaska,  1G4,  1893 

(the  people). 

Noehpeem.  A  trilje  or  liand  of  the 
Wappiiiger  confederacy  formerly  occu- 
pying the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  atK>ut 
the  site  of  Matteawan,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
De  Laet  locates  here  the  Pachami,  but 
Ruttenber  says  these  may  have  l)een  the 
Tankitekes,  and,  indeed,  a  chief  of  the 
latU*r  bc)re  the  name  Pacham  or  Pachem. 
They  had  a  village  called  Noehpeem, 
and  others  called  Keskistkonk  and  Pas- 
quasheck,  but  their  principal  one  seems 
to  have  been  called  Canopus,  from  their 
chief.  (.1.  M.) 

Hifhlandera.— Doc.  of  1060  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  hIkI., 
xiii,  182,  1881.  Hifhland  Indians.— Doc.  of  1655. 
ibid..  52.  Hofelandera.— Breeden  Kaedt  (m.  1630) 
qiK>U'd  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80. 1872 
(Dutch  form).  Nooh-Peem.— V'an  der  Donck 
(1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  ibid..  72.  Hoohpeem. — 
Treaty  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  D)l.  Hist.,  xiii.  17, 
1881.  Paohami.— Map  (ca  1614).  ibid.,  i,  1856. 
Paohamina.— De  I^et  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  ^d  8.,  I.  308. 1H41. 

Hockay-Delklinne.     See  Nakaidoklhti 

Nooos.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Cioletaand  Pt Com!e|)cion,  Oal., in  1542.— 
Cabrillo(1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
18,3,  1857. 

Nocto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Noewe.  Mentioned  by  I^rtram  (Trav- 
els, 871,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
alx)ut  1775,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Ten- 
nessee r.,  apparently  in  w.  North  Car- 
olina. Tiu^  form  can  not  be  certainly 
i<lentifieil,  but  it  mav  be  intended  for 
Nayu'hl,  *sand  plat'e,'  or  NiiflyA^ht, 
*  rock  place.*     Cf.  AVotyr.  (j.  m.) 

Hogaie  (Xo-ga^-ie).  A  Paviotso  tril)e 
of  four  bands,  formerly  living  in  n.  k. 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robinson  dis- 
trict, Spring  vallev,  Duckwater,  and 
White  r.  valley;  pop.  200  in  1878.— 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1878,  52,  1H74. 

Nogal  (Span.  *  walnut' ).  A  settlement 
of  the  Huichol  to  which  emigrated  those 
who  once  lived  at  Agua.s  Azules;  situated 
8.  w.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  Jalisco,  ^lex- 
ico.  The  place  was  afterward  taken  pos- 
session of  bv  Mexican  settlers,  but  now 
the  Huicliol  are  ix'rmitted  to  ri.»side 
therein. — Lumlioltz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
256,  1902. 

Nogales  (Span. :  *  walnuts' ).  A  ruined 
pueblo  K.  of  the  malpais  f)r  lava  beds  in 
8.  E.  New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Rep.,  V,  88,  1884. 

Hogeling.  A  Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage ontheoutletof  L.  Clark,  Alaska;  pop. 

16  in  1890. 

HoriieliBgamiat.— Klcveuth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 

1898  (the  people). 
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Koggai.  A  former  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  having  10  in- 
habitants in  1844. — Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Tetroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 

Nogwats  (Xo-fjimU/),  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  near  Potosi,  s.  e.  Nev.  Pop, 
56  in  1873,  including  the  Parumpats. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Ho  Heart     See  Nachm'mga, 

Kohioalli.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  8anta  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Kohalchinta.  The  highest  Koyukukho- 
tana  village  on  Koyukuk  r.,  on  the  s. 
fork,  3  ni.  above  the  junction.  It  con- 
taine<l  6  families  in  1885. 

Nohoolehlntna.— Allen,  Kcil.  99, 1887. 

NohunUitk  { NC/ .nmU'i' ttr) .  A  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe  living  at  the  lower  end  of 
Wikeno  lake,  roast  of  British  Columbia. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

HoielUi  {Xoie'lfni,  *  burnt  Ixniy').  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  w.  side  of 
Frasefr.,  alnnit  23  m.  al)Ove  Yale,  Brit. 
Col. — Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  169,  UKX). 

Hok.    A  former  Kovukukhotana  village 

on  the  w.  bank  of  ifoyukuk  r,  Alaska, 

near  its  mouth;  jnm.  50  in  1S44. 
Hokhakate. — ZuRoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.. 
XXI.  map,  1^^).    Nok-khakat.— ZHK(«kin  quoted 
by  Petroff  in  10th  CensuH,  AIn.ska.  37. 1X84. 

Koka  (XokCy  *bear  foot').     A  gens  of 

theChipi>owa. 

Mok».— Warivn  (1H52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V.  44.  lHS.'i.  Ho-kaig.— I  bill.,  87  (plural).  N6k>.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Noka.  A  chief  of  the  wes^teni  Chippewa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18lh  century,  who 
attaineii  some  celebrity  as  a  leader  and 
hunter.  The  chief  incident  of  his  life 
relates  to  the  war  l)etween  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  and  the  ChiiUHiwa  for  i)08session 
of  the  banks  of  the  up|)er  Mississippi.  In 
1769,  the  year  following  the  battle  of 
Crow  Wing,  Minn. — where  the  Chip- 
pt:wa,  though  maintaining  their  groimd, 
were  hampered  by  inferior  mimlx^rs — 
th<\v  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  M<lewakanton  with  a  larger  force. 
This  war  ]>arty,  un<ler  the  leadership 
of  Xoka,  n»ferre<l  to  as  **Old  Noka^ 
evidently  on  account  of  his  advance<l  agi», 
attiicked  Shakopee*s  village  cm  Minnesota 
r.,  Minn.,  the  result  IxMiig  adrawn  Imttle, 
the  Chipi^ewa  rt^tiring  to  their  own  terri- 
tory witnout  inflicting  material  damagium 
their  enemy.  Reganling  Noka's  skill  as 
a  himter,  it  is  said  that  he  killed  in  one 
day's  hunt,  starting  from  the  mouth  of 
Crow  Wing  r.,  Minn.,  Ifi  elk,  4  buffalo,  6 
deer,  3  U^ars,  a  lynx,  and  a  porcupine. 
Ilole-in-the-day  was  one  of  Noka's  de- 
scendants (Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  S(k\ 
Coll.,v,  2<i6,  1885). 

Nokehick.     See  Xorake. 

Nokem  ( So^qEm,  from  tt^m'/k,  *  valley'). 
A  villafire  of  the  8pen(^e8  Bridge  band  of 


Ntlakyapamuk  at  a  place  called  by  the 
whites  Drynoch,  on  thes.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  16  m.  al)ove  Lytton,  Brit  Col.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  172, 
1900. 

Hoketrotra.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe,  seem- 
ingly Moguelumnan,  fomierlv  on  Fresno 
r.,  Cfal.— Wessels  in  H.  K.  fix.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Kokosa^i  ('bear  people',  from  nobm 

*bear*,  algi  *  people  ).     A  Creek  clan. 
Hok^MUcl.— <jRtAchet.  Creek  Mlgr.    Ix»r.,  i.  l.Vi, 
1884.    Wo-kuae'.— Morgan.  Anc.  So(\.  161.  1«77. 

Kokrot     A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 

near  C.  Romanof,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 

Alaska. 

Axaohag;rafmut.— ZaKOskin,  Dc^icr.  Rww.  Pitss. 
Am..  1.  73, 1847.  Hokrotmi^t.— Coai<t  Surv.,  1868, 
quoU'd  by  Baker.  Guog.  Diet.  Alajika.  1901. 

Kokyimtseleta.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  eiU'  of 

which  is  not  known. 

Ho-ouin-txil-e*ta.— Bandelier  in    Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 

Sers,    IV,   207,  1892,     No-kyon-tM-le-to'.— Ilodfrc. 
eld  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1895. 

Noloha  (*SunV).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Nomas  (AV7«rM).  The  ancestor  of  a 
Tlauitsis  gens,  after  whom  the  ^ens  itself 
was  sometimes  ealleil. — Boas  m  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  pt  5,  130,  1887. 

Nomaaenkilis  ( Nomanen  p7/^ ) .  The 
ancestor  of  a  Tlatla.'*i koala  gens,  after 
whom  the  gens  itself  was  sr)mctime8 
called. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt.  5, 
131,  1887. 

Nomkolkol  {Xom-kol^-kol).  A  fonner 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id. 
(the  San  Lucas  of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.    . 

NomoqoiB.  The  ancestor  of  a  Nakomgi- 
lisala  gens,  after  whom  the  gens  itself  wa** 
sometimes  called. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Nonantam  (*1  rejoice,'  or  *I  am  well- 
minde<l.' — TnmibuH).  A  Massachuset 
village  on  Nonantum  hill,  near  Newton, 
Mi(hllesex  co.,  Mass.  John  Eliot  b^fnm 
his  missionary  lalwrs  here  in  1646,  an<l  it 
was  soon  after  established  by  law  as  a 
village  for  the  converts.  In  1(>50-61  they 
removed  to  Natick. 

Hoanantum.— HutchinHon  in  Trann.  Am.  Antiq. 
Boe..  II.  5IH,  is:i6.  Naaitomen.— Maw*.  Hint.  8(H\ 
Coll.,  iHt  H.,  X.  14, 1809.  Honandom.— Harris,  ibid.. 
Lot  s..  IX,  192.  1S04.  Honantum.— <;ookin  (1674). 
ibid..  1. 148.  im\-  Eliot  (1646)  quoted  by  Pilling. 
AlKonci.  Riblio^.,  177.  1891.  Honatom.— (iookin 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Anti<i.  Soc.,  li,  618,  1836. 
Noonanetum.— .^hepnrd  (1648)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Hoc. 
Col  1 . ,  3(i  8. .  I  v,  38. 1834.  Hoonatomea.— Eliot  ( 1647 ) , 
Ibid.,  20. 

Nonapho.  A  tribal  name  given  in  the 
lK)ok  of  burials  at  Mission  San  Antonio  (le 
Valero,  Texas,  in  172().  Only  one  entry 
was  made  under  this  name,  which  was 
for  the  burial  of  a  chiM  of  a  Mewauite 
father  and  a  Nonapho  mother.  The  Mes- 
nuites  (there  ai>pear  to  have  beeji  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  this  name)  were  appar- 
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ently  Tonkawan.  At  this  time  there 
were  also  Coahniltecan  trities  at  the  inia- 
won,  Imt  the  Nouapho  c-an  not  \ye  identi- 
tie<i  with  any  of  the  known  tribes 
(Kntierr**,  San  Antonio  de  Valeni,  MS. 
in  the  cnstoily  of  the  Bishop  of  San 
Antonio).  (n.  E.  b.  ) 

Honawharitte.  A  Tiisi*arora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701,  mention^  by 
Uwson  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Jlon*€he-iiixig-ga.     See  yaclirninga. 

Vondai  ( *»teep  hill.'— Hewitt).  A  for- 
mer Seneca  village,  visited  in  1791  (Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  151,  18:V2)  by 
Col.  Thomai^  Pro<*ter,  who  says  it  lay  8  m. 
from  S^juakie  hill,  which  would  place  it 
nt-arthe  prem-nt  Nunda,  IJvingsttm  co., 
N.  Y.  Mary  Jcjminon,  **the  white 
wmiian,**  live«l  there  then.     (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Hon-gee-ninga.     See  Sacheninga. 

Nongee* 8  Village.  A  former  nettlement, 
prol)a!>ly  of  the  Chi|>pewa,  nameil  after  a 
^l•^id^Mlt  rliief,  nitiiated  alnrnt  the  junc- 
tion of  Thornapple  cr.  with  (J rand  r., 
Kent  CO.,  Mich.,  a  few  miles  e.  of  Grand 
Ka[»id*.  The  land  on  whirh  it  was  sitii- 
at«^l  wiu*  <iHled  to  the  Unite<i  States  by 
the  in^aty  of  Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Vonharmin  ( Xtyr-har^-min^  *  pulling  up 
St  ream ' ) .  A  Hulx'lan  of  the  Dela wares. — 
Morg:in,  An<'.  So<'.,  172,  1877. 

Vonhdeitazhi  ( '  t  hose  who  touch  no  char- 

(•'•ar  I.     A  Hul)gen.«  of  the  Inkesabe  gens 

(ti  tUf  (Hnalia. 

ll»q«feif*-b«iL— lK.rM.-v  in  l'>th  lU-p.  B.  A.  E.,  tW7, 

l^'/:.    lfoa-hd«-i-U-shi!— F.  Iji  Flf«<:hc Jnf  n,  1906. 

Nonhdeitazhi.     A  .'>ul)gens  of  the  Taiw 

l.vii!»  •  »f  t  he  <  )maha. 

H»q#e-ittjl.— iK.fM'V   in   IMh  Rrp.  B.  A.  K,  IW, 

l"**.':.  Non-hde-i-tA-zki— F.  Ia  Flemhe,  infn.  1906. 

VonoaTa  (from  nowo,  'father.' — Lum- 
hnltz  I .  A  Tarahumare  settlement  on  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  Nonoava,  s.  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  The  inhabitants,  who 
niiiiil>ered  .'5.'i-')  in  1900,  are  becoming 
••oni{»letely  civilizeil.     Apache  raids  are 

Mill  n»nie!nlK*re<i  here. 

VoBOftb*.— ZjtpMtH  I  ItwS.j  in  Doc.  Hint.  Mox.,  4th  b., 
in.:ij|.ls.'>7.  VonoaTA.— Ibid..%!7.  HuastraSonorm 
4»maaMemU.—lbU\.,  324. 

Honotuc.  A  village  near  the  pr(*sent 
•\orthain]»ton,  on  Conne<!ticut  r.,  in 
HamirT'hire  c(».,  Mass.  Its  inhabitants 
-eem  to  have  l>een  a  part  of  the  Pocomtuc. 
In  l«vV:{  th*'y  sold  a  considerable  tract  on 
the  w.  liank  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Hattield  to  the  falls  near  Hoi  yoke,  but 
c^»ntinue<l  to  live  in  the  English  settle- 
ment until  King  Philip's  war  in  1675, 

wlu'U  thev  joine<l  the  h(^ile8.  (j.  m.) 
MuMMtMn.^Pyui'htin  •  1*V*>3)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  ni«t., 
X III. 30^.  1*0*1.  Vonatieks.— Hoyt,  Antlq.  Ren..  91. 
W.'4.  VoBotiick.— Ibid.,  74.  Horthampton  Indi- 
au— Qi^TuipHUii^  41675)  in  Mara.  Hist.  Boc*.  Coll., 
l*t  *..  VI.  206.  1«00. 

Vonjitha^  ( Xo-nyUh^-d-gi^) .    A  former 

pueblo  of  the  Jt^niez  of  New  Mexico; 

definite  hn-ality  unknown,     (p.  w.  ii.) 

345<>— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 


Hooachhnmmilh  ( Noo-arh-hum-milh ) .  A 
former  Chehalis  village  n.  of  Cirays  har- 
bor, on  the  coast  of  Washington.— (J  ibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

KoohooiLltoh  ( Xoo-hoo-ulich ) .  The  Che- 
halis name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Grays  harbor,  Wash. — <CTibl)6,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Hoohtamuh  ( Xooh-Ui-muh) .  A n  uniden- 
tified village  that  anciently  stood  on  the 
w.  end  of  Ilarbledown  id.,  Brit.  Col.,  in 
Kwakiutl  territory. — Dawson  in  Can. 
Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Nookaltlm  ( N(H)-k6M-hu) .  The  site  of  a 
former  Chehalis  village  n.  of  Gra\'8  har- 
bor. Wash.— ( Jibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Kookhick.     See  Xorake. 

Nooksak  ( *  mountain  men  * ).    The  name 

given  b^r  the  Indians  on  the  c-oust  to  a 

SalL«h  tri})e,  said  to  l)e  divided  into  thre<^ 

small  bands,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 

in    Whatcom    co..    Wash.       About    200 

Nooksak   wen*  oflicially  enumerate<i  in 

190H,  but  Hill-Tout  says  there  art*,  only 

alnrnt  (y  true  male  Nooksak.     Thev  sneak 

the  same  dialwt  as  the  Squawmish,  from 

whom  they  are  said  to  have  separated. 
Neok-aaekB.— Fitzhngh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1H57,  S28, 
1858.  Hook-a^^.— Stevens,  ibid..  458.  18.M.  Nook- 
aac.— Ibid..  17,1870.  Hookaaok.— Finkbowor.ibid., 
1867.  M>.  1868.  Sook-aahk.— HtovonH.  ibid.,  4^5, 1854. 
Nookaahk.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  433, 1855. 
Hookaaka.— Keano  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  526, 
1878.  Hootaak.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can., 
55. 1902.  Vufh-aahk.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,lU8. 
1877.  Kukaahk.— OibliH  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
180, 1877.  Nuk-a&.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi, 
V,  1863. 

Noolamarlarmo  ( Xool  -  <l  -  mar  -  lar^  -  two, 
'living  in  water').  A  sulK'lan  of  the 
I)elawan»H. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877. 

Nooiiatiks  ( Xoo-si-i'it'^k^i ) .   The  C'hehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  si<le 
of  Grays  harlx)r.  Wash. — Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
48,  B.  A.  E. 

Nooskoh  {Xoos-koh).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  a  former  village  on  a  creek 
opposite  Whishkah  r..  Wash. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

No6t  (AV7/X,  or  Xsrr/t,  allied  to  r/Zit, 

*slet»p').     A  village  of  tlie  Lvtt<m  band 

of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  sic^e  of  Eraser 

r.,  12  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
NErd't.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mui.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
1?2.  1900.  Ho'dt— Ibid.  Tent.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
1894.  277,  18«»5  ( misprint).  Tent.— Ibid.,  1898.418, 
1899.  YEo't.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  4.  1899.  Yeut.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  il,  166, 
1901.  Tout.— Ibid.,  18S6,  230,  1887.  Za-ut.— Ibid., 
188.5.  196.  1886. 

Noota.  One  of  the  four  bands  into 
which  I^wis  (Trav.,  175,  1801))  divided 

theCn)ws. 

Hoo'-U-.— (►riR.Jour.  LewisandC'lark,  vi,  103,1905. 
Noo-Ua.— I-ewis  and  Clark.  .lour,.  136,  1840. 
lfooUpar««acar.— LewiHand  Clark  Kxped..  Cones 
ed..  IV,  in«lex,  13:»,  1893  (names  of  two  diviMions 
erronoouHly  unitt'd). 

Nootklakimlsh.  An  unidentifiable  Bel- 
lacoola  division  on  North  Bentinok  Ann, 
Brit.  Col.;  mentione<l  bv  Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  CoL,  122b,  1884. 
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Hootkk.  .V  naiiii-  iiriiriiiiiUv  a]>j>li<,'(l  t<> 
lli>'  M'HKii-hulit  (<|.  v.]  »r  N<K>lkii  »!.,  n. 
c<itu<t  of  Vuucoinvr  \<l.,  unil  lo  tlicir 
priiiHiKil  tuwD,  Yu(|uiit  (i|.  v.),  hut 
«ulj8e^neDtly  oxtciukfl  ti>  all  t)ic  trilifs 
fjH^akintf  u  Hniilar  laiitniHt;!'.  Tlivso  ex- 
tciiil  rniiii  ('.  CiHtk  oil  thi>  N.  to  U-voiii) 
Tort  t^iii  Jtiiin,  niKl  iitiliidc  the  .Maku)i  of 
V.  I'liilUTv,  Wiwli.  Sonictiitii-stlit^  term 
liiLH  lH-<-n  s.>  usot  ui<  l<>  i-xi-tiiiU'  tli(^  last- 

aa il    trilx-.     The    ^^H>1ka    form    oii.- 

liraiK'liof  IIk'  kiv»\  \Vuku.-!i:uifniiiil\'a]i<l 
Hifir  rchiti.m!-lii|>  to  tlie  8ii'<.ii<l  or  kwu- 
kiiitl  hraiu'li  it> a|>|Mrciil Diilv iin  rlnA'f^x- 
uiiiiimtioii.  IiimM>il».Tfvm>4:k'iMukuli 
aiiil  I'.l.'ilt  Vimiviim-r  i<l.  Nontku;  totnl, 
2,.'WM.  Tlii-y  an-  il.-tw.-u-inE  sI.ihIj'  IxiI 
ifli-iulilv,  till'  niluciiiin  in  iH>i>uliitL<>ii  of 
tli.-N.»ilkii(>fVniii'«iiv>-ri.l.iil.4K-haviti;f 
cl,..!  i-M)   U'twei'ii  liKlI   aii.l   IHOH. 


vrii  braiiL'li  of  the  C'hippewti,  living  in 
Ontario,  N.  >:.  uf  1..  Snfienor  and  »',  of  I^ 
Nipiiwinti.  HndKiiiiet  JmcH  nu))i;iii)(  e.  a^  fur 
US  Ottawa  r.  Fnmi  their  frt-ijnciilly 
Tvwirting  to  Sault  Pte  ilarie  they  liiivc 
oft<-n  l«i>n  ciinfoiiniled  villi  tliv  IkiikI  at 
tliat  iiUcf,  anil  tlivv  have  Ih'i'II  likewisi* 
<i>nf»scd  with  the  ivtvn  lie  BnuEc,  o.  v. 

M«afth*«oii*.— Mu-l«Hn.  Iliilniii  B.iy.  i.  Tl, 
IMIS  (>o  nllvd  liy  (illiLT  tribes).  VuImhc.— 
Til r.    Niirr..   !IIS.   IH.10    mpiillwl  t.y  iTw   (H- 

•Mmlif'.— M'lHHdi-nin.  Miwi.  VHl..eM.  IMJA.'  >arr- 

Bu  d^I^icui.— IjiI nn.  Kcw  Vuy..  i.'^ni.  ITiU. 

■ofmtdi*  AalBMr— Tiniit'T.    N'Hrr..  Sl\    IkKi 

ffltBWa  nnnii'i.  lincBlKL— S('IUH>Icfiifl.  Iml. 
bi-K.  r.  Wt.  vas.  npnUB  of  AoUiiaL-Kli-h. 
■rilMiii,  Anl.  Kxiwl..  ii.  US.  ItC-l.  Vo«Bit  AiUb- 
■nHC.— Taiiuvr.  Karr..  Sl-i,  ISIW  tmienr*  nanivi. 
XaiiiiBiulkjBliiiBi.— (*unn,  I^x.  Alininqiiliw.  I'JU. 

Irirri,  I'.Oli  iiijrnt'l  immi').  SnkiMicoocklM-— 
(-1111. 1 1x1.  a;i..  in,  1A7.V  Opnaid'AchaUnj.-Ini 
I.liiii  iltiMi  in  Muniry,  1V1-..  vi.  .'il.  lv>K. 
OpimitUih  IniiilwM.— Ilt'iiry,  Tniv..  Eiii.  1.'^^. 
W»d  IndiaiiL— llii'l. 
Noponn*  ( Xi/'p-m- 


of  tlii- 


K.  {<f  Zufli  I'lielilo.  S.  M<'K..  :;o  naincil  U- 
[■aitnt  the  lai'0€)r  fn^it  i  wfi'-^wjii  of  Kolo- 
wifH,  thtr  nivlhii-al  MTitcnt  of  the  i<ea,  np 
IWHn'<l  aUive  the  wati-ra  of  the  fliNx]  n1 
tliiit  ]Kiiiit.  when  the  voiilli  and  maiden 
nvri-«ii-rili.T'!  fniMi  tfif  top  of  Thunder 
[iitn.  Til.-  ftiutli.Ti,  of  tlie  7  Mhrim-x  ..f 
Ah:liviit:i  and  MHt^il<-iiia.  the  Iwiri  uar 
IH'ol^of  thi-/.tirii.i:>^iiuate<l  tliere.  >mt  n« 

No-ponr  —  K.'U  kt-^  :ii  .l.iiir.  Am.  Kill,  mid  AnL.  i. 

Koptftc.  -V  li.niier  villH):e  o-nniili-'l 
»ilh  Sa[LC-arlM-<  nij.'^ioii.  Cal.,  and  Hii<l  lo 
have  U.'n  H-^s.-leii.— Tavlor  in  Tai.  Far- 
mer. AjT.  2i>.  l-*il. 

Nepthriathni.  A  trilx^  iiii'iilimieil  hv 
Arr.vn de  la  t'lt.-^tu ■  MS..  B.  A.  K.  I  a^  set- 
till)  at  till'  nii^ii'ti  of  Shh  Juan  llantisia, 
San  iH-iiili'  i-"..  Tid..  dtiriut.'  the  iniwJKn 
iH-rniil.  A  voi'iilinlarv  jiiven  liv  hitil 
sh..«-  il    t..   have   been   Vokut:-    .  Slari- 


H  MS.  • 


ii-l  I.J    I 


Foqnet  I  .Vm'(v.  'U-ar  ftiot';  another 
iiiir  f.  r  till-  llear  in'ns  iswf  .Vxtiii  of  ilw 
Lipifua  — \V,.I,-.  An Aluoiiiiuianirilir 
i-jti-l    ly  tlie    i-arluM    Kn-n.-h  writem 


^s^;.' 

;iidili_ 

v.  ai'n>N<thi-|>eninitiiliit» 
ti  lii.-rtltiievu.-reiiltai-liiil 

fSlMiihel.  ti«.-thfrwilh 

\u-  M.-'i 

.  Wiiinfl^K".  aniloilien". 

Tll>.l 

.■il\-r> 

•^,  prol«hly  on  the  author- 
-.-lit   Kh-neh   writi-r.   navn 

liiy'wi 

If  islamic  at  the  immthof 

Pi'T.i«3ii'iiii.  They  were  never  p'nmii- 
nontaiatrilv.  aiul'wervpndvtl.lvnlisorli- 
e.l  Iv  ThpChii'ivua  or  the  ^leiioininee. 
vaat.-r-\.    r,,»:n!!*.  *«.  i:ti    mkii  —  ii.M.. 

■■k«w  — ^'p,■.!!Wllli^■^^»«;  in  S.  V'bwc.  t 
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i\.  IKi.  1S.S.S.  Voquai.— Kelton,  Ft  Markiuac, 
Ui.  ISM.  HoqueU.— I*^i^4;  rle  I*(ji4<eNsion  (1671)  in 
Mnnrry.  Dir..  1,  97.  I>i7r».  Notkets.— Vaiidreuil 
ilT-Jl)  .ibiii.,vi,511.  I8h6.  Noukek.— Jes.  Kel.  165K, 
n.  IsVi.  Vouqaet.^  JeK.  Rel.  1670.  79,  1»58. 
Eoquai— Jt.*s.  R*^l.  lti4U.  'M,  1858. 

Hoquiquahko.  A  former  Salish  band  of 
Fr«tfer  sn|K;rintendeiicy,  ap(»areiitly  on  or 
iit^ar  upjier  Frai^r  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Ho-qui-quahko.— <'aii.  Iiifl.  AfT..  78.  1878. 

Hor^ik.  An  Ksust  (ireenland  Eskimo 
villain'  on  an  island  in  Angmagt<alik  fjonl, 
lal.  65*^  5r;  pop. 47  in  1884.— Meddeloleer 
•  Mil  (jmnland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Horboi  ( ^southern  house').  A  general 
name  niiplicHi  by  the  Dauponi,  or  C'otton- 
wixid  Wintnn,  to  the  Nunimnk,  Noani- 
laki.  Nuiniok,  Noyuki,  and  Puiniuk  triliea 
of  the  C'ojH»han  family. 

HorbM.-Pi>uers  in  Tont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  230, 
l^TT.    If orboM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  531, 

Horchean.  A  ^iarieopa  raiu;heria  on 
tlu*  Kio  (iila  in  1744. — Soilelniair  (1744) 
«it«-d  by  lianrroft,  Ariz. and  N.  Mex.,  366, 

Ivy*. 

Hormak  ( *  njuthern  * )  •  A  W  intun  tril)e 
fnrmtTJy  living;  on  Hay  fork  of  Trinity 
r..  Trinity  co.,  Cal.  They  were  the  most 
Houtherly  Wintun  trilie  of  the  Trinity 
;rniUp,  hence  their  name.      See  A'a«//a- 

Hoobimttcks  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Honnoc.— IN»wer«'  in  Overland  Mo..  IX.  499.  1872. 
Hor'  mok— Powers  in  iUnit.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  III.231, 
1*77     Hor-rel-mok.— Ibid. 

Horogachic  ('where  there  is  a  roek  in 
front.'  —  Lumholtz).  A  Tarahumare  set- 
lU  iiM'iit  on  the  heaflwatersof  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  th«'  middle  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  lat. 
j:  'Ji>\  Ion.  107°,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
l*«»p  aUnit  3,H5()  Tarahumare  in  1900.— 
>♦-.'  urozco  y  Berra,  (noj?.,  323,  18B4; 
L'.iinholtz  in  S-ribner'H  Majr.,  xvi,  32, 
Julv  1S!*4;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i, 
2i".\  1^>2. 

Horridgewock  (from  Naf'ra^'t^u:ak\  *\}eo- 
]>l»'  '.f  the  still  water  betwiHJn  rapids'). 
A  trilM*  of  the  Abnaki  conf(Nleracy,  the 
t\  pii-al  tril>e  of  the  jrroup.  Their  eloHi»st 
n-lati<»nship  was  with  the  Penol)seot, 
An»-,i4runtaco«»k,  and  Wewenoc.  Their 
t»Triiory  embnifeil  the  KenneiKH'  valley 
n«-arly  to  the  river's  mouth,  Norridjje- 
vv'^'k.  their  principal  village,  l)eing  on 
tin*  left  I  rank  just  Indow  the  rapids,  near 
the-  present  Norridgew<H-k,  Me.  The 
Fninh  established  a  mission  at  their 
villa;.'*'  in  lt>SS.  In  1695  the  Jesuit 
FathiT  Kasles  triok  up  his  residence  there 
arid  .'-ue(t>e^led  in  attaching  the  tril)es  so 
warmly  to  the  French  <»ause  that  they 
j-Miri  <-ame  to  Ikj  regarde<l  as  dangerous 
wiemie-iof  the  English  coh»nists.  In  1724 
an  exi»eiiition  was  sent  against  the  Nor- 
ri'lirewtK-k,  which  resulted  in  the  destnic- 
tion  of  their  village,  the  dispersion  of  the 
trifK-.  an<l  the  death  of  Kasles.  They  fled 
in  ilifferent  parties  to  the  Penobscot  and 
Pas.«amafjmsl<ly,  and  to  St  Francis  in 
Canada.     A  number  afterward  returned 


and  settled  in  their  old  home,  but  owing 
to  the  continued  unfriendly  dis|)osition 
of  the  whites,  who  again  attacked  their 
village  in  1749,  returneil  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  an<l  Indian  war  in  17M 
to  St  F'rancis.  A  few  families  that  re- 
mained l>ehind  for  some  years  finally 
found  their  way  also  to  Canada.  See 
Af/nakiy  Minsions,  •  (j.  m.) 

Aridgevoak.— Bellin,  map,  17&5  Aridfewoak.— 
Uomann  Heirs'  map.  1756.  Arranioak.— Montrc- 
Kor  (ca.  1775)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soet  Coll.,  i,  459. 18**. 
Cambas.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
79.  1854  (misprint).  Canabaa.— Ibid.  Canibaa.— 
l»o<\  of  1689  in  N.  Y.  IXk-.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  438. 1855. 
Caaaabaa.— MeKeen  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc.  C4>11..  v. 
327.1857.  Caaaibaa.— Jen.  Kel.  1611.  5. 1858.  Oarri- 
baa.— Aubery  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
895.  1855  (miHprint).  Kanibala.— Vetromile.  Ab- 
nakis.  22.  lH64i.  Kanibas— Drake,  Bk.  Indo.,  bk.3, 
la^  1848.  Kaaibata.— FronteiiHC  (1691)  in  N.  Y. 
Do<^  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  495.  1856.  Kanibednnoaka.— 
Mauruult,  Hist,  des  Atn^nakis,  5,  1866.  Kanibet- 
■innoaks— Ibid.  Kenabeoa. — Smith  (1631)  in  Masu. 
Hist.  8<K%  Coll.,  3d  s..  III.  22. 1833.  Keaabea.— Wil- 
lis in  Me.  Hist.  S(K-.  Coll.,  IV,  96.1856.  Keaebecke 
Indeaar—Pateshull  (1684).  ibid.,  v,  91,  1857. 
Keaebeke.  —  Pure  has  (1625),  il»id.,  15().  Keaae- 
b«:k  Indians.— Sewall  (1721).  ibid..  HI.  351,  1853. 
Xennebeoka.— (fookin  (1674)  in  Maas.  Hist.  8<m'. 
C^)ll..  1st  8..  1. 162, 1806.  Kennebeki.— 1a  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Kinnebeck Indiana.— D(K*.  of  1660 in  N.  Y.  D<k% 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  190.1881.  Nalatohwaniak.— iiat- 
sehet.  Penobs<-ot  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1S87  ( Penolwwot 
name) .  Namgauek.— Dudley  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
v,4-29, 1857.  Nanrantaoak.— Kasles  (1712)  in  Masa. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  viii,  25h,  1819.  Nanrant- 
•ouak.— Kasles  (1721)  ibid.,  252.  NanrantsSak.— 
Vandreuii  (1722)  in  N.  Y.D<k'.Co1.  Hi8t..ix,910. 1855. 
Nanrantawaos.— Kendall,  Trav..  ill.  63, 1809.  Naa- 
rantawak.- Vetromile.  Abnakis,  24, 1866.  Nantan- 
•oiiak.— Vandrenil(1724)inN.Y.D<K«.Col.Hist.,ix, 
9:14. 1855  (misprint).  Maragooe.— I»urelias  (1625)  in 
Me.  Hist.  S<M*.  C0II..V,  156,1857.  Naranonouak.— 
Jes.  Kel.  li'>52,  24,  1858.  Naranohouek.— Ibid.,  30. 
Narangawook.— Gyles  (172«m  in  Me.  Hist.  S<k*. 
Coll.,  HI,  357, 185;^.  Narangawook.— Il)id.  Narant- 
■oak.— Charlevoix  (1744)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3,  126,  1848.  Narantaouak.— Vaiidreuil 
(1?24)  in  Me.  Hist.  S<h'.  Coll.,  vi.  240. 1859.  Harant- 
»8ak.— BeauburnoiH  (1744)  in  N.  Y'.  Dw.Col.  Hist., 
IX.  111)7.  1S55.  Narantaouans.— Vnudreuil  (1?24), 
ibid.,937.  NarantaSuk.— Kasles  (1721 )  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  vni,  '2tV2,  181<J.  NaraaUwouak.— 
Beauliarnois  (1744)  in  X.  Y.  Doi-.Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1107. 
1855.  ITarautaouak.— Vaiidreuil  (1721),  ibid.,  903. 
Haranwinga.— Boiidinot.  St»ir  in  the  Went,  127, 1M6. 
HarentohBan.— ChauviKnerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Dmr. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1052,  1855.  Narent  Chouan.— Chiiu- 
viRuerie  quoted  ])y  Schooleraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
563.1853.  naridgewalk.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N. 
H.  Hi.'*t.  S<H-.  Coll.  I.  20.1824.  Naridgwalk.— Fal- 
mouth treaty  (1726)  in  M«u«»>5.  Hist.  Soe.  (^)Il..  4th 
K..  V.  364, 1861.  Harridgwalk.— Writer  of  1724,  ibid.. 
2d  s.,  viii.  246.  1K19.  Narridgwook.— Pema<|iii(l 
treaty  ( 1693)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds,  bk.  3, 121, 
1848.  NauranUouak.— Vaiidreuil  (1724)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi-t..  IX,  9:VI.  1855.  Naurautaoak.— 
Doc.  of  1718.  ibid..  880.  Naurautaouak.— Ibid. 
881.  Havidgwock.— Niles  (ni.  1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s..  vi.  2:{5.  1837  (misprint). 
Veridgewalk.— Niles  (m.  1761 1.  ibid..  4th  s..  v,'XVt, 
1861.  Neridgewok.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  1*28. 
1848.  Veridgiwaok.— (Miiinh  (1716)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  201,  1^25.  l^eridgwook.— CaM>o 
conf.  (1727)  in  X.  H.  Hist.  StK-.  ColT,  11,  261.  1K27. 
NeridgWook.— I  bid .  Nerigwok— D  rake.  I  n  fl . 
Chron.,  175.  1836.  Nerridgawook.— Falmouth  conf. 
(1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  in.  407. 1853.  Her- 
ridgewook.— Ibid..  445.  Nolongewock.- Pvnchon 
(1663)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  308.  1881. 
Boridgawook.— Oakman  (m.  1690)  quoted  by 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  UH»,  1848.  Hondgewalk.— 
Kendall.  Trav..  111,  48.  1S»9.  Horidgewoc— Ibid. 
Horidgewook— Church  (ir»89)  in  Mhns.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  4th  8..  v,  222,  1861.  Horidgwoag.— Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1,  1*23,  1761.     Noridgwook.— 
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Pemauuid  treaty  (1698)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
IiidH..  bk.  8, 121. 1848.  Horredgvwoek.— McKenney 
and  Hall.  liid.  Tribes,  in.  82,  1854.  Norridaf- 
wook.— Me.  Flist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  :)o7.  1853  (mis- 
print). Norridcawook.— Doc.  of  1752,  ibid.,  iv,  170, 
1856.  Norridfe«ralk,-^olman  (1726)  in  N.  H. 
Hi^t.  8oi^  (Toll.,  1. 17.  1824.  Korridcmoks.— Dum- 
mor  (1?J6)  in  Maw.  HL<it.  Soc.  CoU.,  l8tB.,vi,  111, 
180().  Norridfowook.— Treaty  Jour.  (1749)  in  Me. 
Hist.. S<K'. Col]..  IV.  145. 1866.  Korridfwak.— QQme- 
feld,  map,  1784.  Korridfwalk.— Homaiin  Heint' 
map.  1756.  *Homdfwooks.— Penliallow  (1726)  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  I.  129.  1824.  Norridffwof.— 
Rask'M  ira.  1?20)  in  Mas*.  HiHt.  Soc. Coll.,  Ists..  x, 
137. 1809.  Korridfwofc.— Cofnn  (1796)  in  Me.  Hist. 
8<M>.  (Toll..  IV.  313.  1856.  Korricawaka.— Ports- 
mouth treaty  (1713).  ibid.,  vi,  250.  1859.  Norrig^ 
waok.— Dudley  (1701;  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind. 
Warv,  220  1825.  Horrifewock.— Nilea  («i.  1761)  in 
M»iK»*.  Hist.  8(K'.  Coll..  8d  h.,  vi,  247, 1887.  Kor- 
rigwock.— ('hun'h  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake.  Ind. 
yAHTs,  247. 1825.  Norrjiwok.— .leffery.v,  Fr.  Domfi., 
pt.  l.map.  119, 1761.  xforriwook.— I^aTour,  map, 
17H2.  HonTTwok.— .lelTorvH,  Fr.  D(»mH.,  pt. l.map, 
1761.  Norwidgewalks.— I>o<>.  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Cf>I.  Hint.,  vn,  641,  1K56.  Korh&nUuaks.— Mau- 
ratilt.  HinUiire  dc8  Abonakin,  5.  1866.  Qneaebeo 
Indians.— I )ouKlaKH,  Summary.  1. 184,  1755.  Waw- 
ricweek — Smith  (1616)  in  Mans.  Hiet.  Soc.  Coll., 
M  K,  VI.  107.  1S87.  Wawriririek.— Smith  (1631), 
ibid..  HI,  22, 1833. 

Koriemen.     Sei?  Scandimnian  injluence. 

Koriit  An  F^ast  ( rreeiiland  Eflkimo  vil- 
lage on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Ang- 
magnalik  fjord,  lat.  ()5°  33^;  pop.  25  in 
1HH4.— MtHldelelserom  Grimland,  ix,  379, 

Northern  Atiiniboin.  A  division  of  the 
Ai^sinihoin  as  re(H)v;niz(Hl  alx)ut  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  and  earlier.  Per- 
ha[)s  the  same  as  the  'Tsc'hantopi  (q.  v. ), 
or  (Jens  dejs  liois  (»f  Maximilian,  and  the 
\Vo<h1  Stone v8  or  Stonien  of  northern 
AllHTta  of  the  present  day,  although 
Denijr  (1H54)  say.s  they  wert^  so  called 
becaiL'^e  thev  came  from  the  n.  in  18.'i9. 
In  l>enig's  time  thev  number(i<l  60  lodges 

under  I-**  Rol>e<le  Vent. 
Aniniboels  of  the  North.— Jeff ervs,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  8,  1776.  Awiniboins  of  the  North.^efferys. 
Fri'iu'li  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1.  map.  1761.  Oens  da 
Nord.— HiiydHi.  Ethno^.  and  rhllol.  Mo.  Val., 
387.  lv<;2.  Northern  People.— Deui^  quoted  by 
Dorsey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  228.  1897.  To- 
kum'-pi.— Hayden.on.cit.  Wah-se-ah we-chat-ta.— 
Donig.  «»p.  fit.    Wan'-al-ah.— Hayden.  op.  cit. 

Northern  Comanche.  The  name  hy  which 
the  Kwahari.Ditsakana,and  Detsana^uka 
were  sometimes  designated  collectively 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Penateka, 
who  were  known  as  Kastern  or  Southern 
Comanche.  —  M(K>nev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1040,  1896. 

North  Fork.  A  village  in  the  Canadian 
district  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  in 
ia=)S  (Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  149, 18o8). 
The  name  doubtlcjss  refers  to  the  n.  fork 
of  (^anadian  r. 

North  Herndon.  A  Netchilirmiut  Es- 
kimo village  at  Felix  harlwr,  Boothia, 
Can.— Rnss,  Si»cond  Voy.,  249,  18:i5. 

Nommbega.  A  name  uschI  by  explor- 
ers and  cartographers  of  the  l*>th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  to  designate 
the  IVnobscot  r.  in  Maine,  a  fabulous 
great  city  up(.)n  its  ))anks,  and  a  provim*e 
or  ** kingdom,"  including  the  adjacent 


New  England  coai^t,  and  sonietimeR  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  include  the 
whole  coatit  region  from  Nova  Sirotia  to 
Virginia.  It  occurs  ao  Aranl^ega  on  the 
map  of  Hieronimua  Verrazano  of  1529,  a« 
Auorobagra  on  a  Jomard  map  of  lo4;{, 
and  as  Nurumbega  on  the  Uastaldi  map 
of  1550.  With  better  knowl(Hlge  of  the 
region  the  province  disappeared  and  the 
great  city  (i  windled  to  a  few  wigwams  at 
a  place  called  by  the  Penoltscot  Indians 
A^guncia,  supposed  ((nnlfrev  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI 1,  1876)  to  nave  l>een 
about  the  present  site  of  Brewer,  oppo- 
site Bangor,  on  Penob«x)t  r..  Me. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  has  l»een 
much  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  Indian  origin,  although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  it  a 
Norse  meaning.  Awording  to  Vetromile. 
the  best  recent  authority  on  the  Abnaki 
language,  the  correct  Abnaki  fnrm  is 
Nolumbeka,  m(*aning  *a  suc(H»ssion  c»f 
falls  and  still  water  ,  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  designate  c^ertHin  i>arts  of  Penoln 
scot  r.,  and  not  the  river  itscdf.  Father 
Sebastian  Rasles,  author  of  the  great 
Abnaki  dictionary,  gives  the  form  its 
Aranmbeg8k,  'an  fond  de  I'eau',  from 
ardnnif  'an  fond';  but  which  Hewitt 
thinks  means  '  at  the  clay  in  lei ' .  Accn  >nl- 
ing  to (iati»(*het  (Nat.  (TCK)g.  Mag.,  vrii,  2.S, 
1897 ),  Penobscot  nalamfngi  and  Passama- 
quod(ly  imlaUijik  both  refer  to  X\\v.  still, 
quiet  \mda-)  stret(*h  of  a  river  l)etween 
two  riffles,  rapids,  or  (*Ascad(js;  -fH'fj'd\  for 
niptgikt  means  *at  the  water.'  A  nianu- 
s<Tipt  authority  quoted  by  Winsior  (  Hist. 
Am.,  Ill,  184,  1884)  jrives  the  Penol^scot 
form  as  Nah-rah-W-gek.  De  Costa,  in 
the  same  volume,  inclines  to  a  Euroi^ean 
origin  for  the  name,  which  Beauvois 
(1880)  derives  fn^m  Norroenbygda,  *Nt>r- 
way  countrv',  and  Horsford  (Disc«»v. 
Anc  City  N'oruml)ega,  1890)  from  Nor- 
bega,  an  ancient  name  for  Norway,  claim- 
ing also  to  identify  the  river  as  (^harles 
r.,  Mas.^.,  and  the  town  site  as  at  the 
prei«ent  Watertown.  (j.  m.) 

Afgoncy.—Do  Costa  in  Winsor.  HL"*!.  Am.,  in.  Is4. 
1884.  Afguncia,— Heylin  in  Me.  Hist.  S<k'.  Coll.. 
VII.  99,  IHTti.  Aroncy.— Thevet  (l.S.Vi)  quoted  by 
Kohl,  Dist't»v.  of  Mc.  416, 1869.  Ar&mbeck.— Ogiltiy 
(1671)  in  Mf.  Hi>t.  Soc.  (^oll..  vn.  99.  1S76.  Ar- 
ampw).— Heylin.  ibid..  99.  Aranbefa.— Map  of 
Hieronimus  Verrazano  (1529)  noted  by  Kohl, 
op.  cit..  291.  Anmmbertk.— Ra»les,  Abnalci 
Dift . .  1691 .    Auorobacra.  — J(>marcl.  ma p  ( I&48  n  a«> 

'ohl,  o 


repmdnce<1  by  Kohl,  op.  cit..  S.*)!.    STah-rah-M- 

Ck.— Winsor.  Hi.^t.  Am.,  in,  184,  18M.  Nolum- 
ghe.— Ibid.  Holumbeka. —Vetromile.  Abnakis. 
4.S,  1866.  Noraxnbegue.— ,le8.  R.*l.  1611.  'J,  18;V. 
Norembega.— Blaeu,  map  (1642 J,  reproduced  bv 
Kohl.  op.  (•il.,315.  Horembofua.— Oldmixon.  Brit. 
Empire,  ii,  363,  170S.  Horembefuo.— Ohamplain 
(1604 i,  <Euvres,  in.  26,  1870.  Horimberue.— .lef- 
fens.  Fr.  D(»nis..  i.  98,  1761.  Koroinbeffa.—M cr- 
eator, map  (1569).  repn»duced  bv  Kohl.  op.  cit 
381.  Honunbega.— Champlain  (l606)  in  Mc.  Hist! 
S<K'.  Coll..  VII.  9;>.  1H76:  also  Hondius  map  ( «ii  i.VK)) 
repniduccti  by  Kohl.  op.  cit.,  81.^.  Horumbegual  — 
Hcylin  in  Me.  Hist.  Si.c.  Coll..  2d  s..  i,  99*  1869. 
Kommbofuo.— Champlain  (1636),  ibid.,   vn.  253. 
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tJ.  lia  viTi.lriilly  H  ionn  suggmii-"!  Iij-  ihe  nami; 
■pfihi-rrennmi  lily  Nun-mWrtt).  HTmi.*™.— 
iteUkll.niBptl-ViU).  a*  reproduped  by  Kohl,  oii. 

ii*nralk.  A  Inuul  holding  lonila  on 
\<irwalk  aiiil  Suu^tuck  re,,  h.  w.  Conn., 
whkli  Ihev  wl.l  in  IfrW  wid  1641.  Ma- 
Wtem.i  iWiiic  then  the  principal  L-hiet 
{l(rF..rtst,  In.l«.  Conn.,  1,7,  1851).  No 
Uilsil  name  is*  ir'ivon  this  people,  but  they 
■  trf  i>r(iVjably  i-loaely  lunnectedwith  the 
Faiijwsset,  aliont  Stratford,  or  with  the 
miMrtant   Quinnipiae  about  Sew 


ll:iv 


(J- 


«■) 


Karwootne.  An  Alf^nquiao  tribe 
Idtiil  wlKR^  [WR«e>'t>i(ini!  extenile<l  from 
ill.'  "iirwit  (allH"  at  South  Hadtey  to 
Ml  Suttar  l,^>af,  in  the  {'oniu-eticut  %-al- 
!i-\ .  Maiw.  Tliey  were  allacke<l  by  the 
.XfiilieuHii  nlMiut'l656,  and  were  at  war 
«itli  the  Montauk  and  NarraeaDHet, 
l\i<-\-  were  probahlv  a  part  of  the  In- 
.li:in-  wh.p  t."jk  part  in  King  Philip'B 
ITt  ui)d  afterward  fled  the  eoun- 
....  _,  "  X<.rw(>i)tuck  plantations"  are 
ii^'iilionol  in  KiTS  mm  if  a  new  Englii^h 
-t-ttl.-nient.  The  Norwiwtuc  were  prol)- 
M\  tin-  " XowotiUiewofi  or  the  EaIl^ 
■ani  In.liaii!-,"  who  in  1700  coinbineil 
»ilh   llie  Mnhikwk  again^  the  KngliHli 

Jt]>»w«T.*~l'yriclii.in  118771  i"  N.  V.  li-c.  (:<A. 
Hi-i..  xiiT.Ml.lj^l.    Htlwrtat— iWhondBWI. 

UiV— lti-ti<n>  (icTf).  liiid..  'vni,  3U,  i«68.  Msr- 
wotuek,— rUic.  (tn.  I''.S7i  tn  >.  M.  UIkI.  floe. 
<■..:]  .iii.W.  I>a3.  ■oTiattncto.— While, Old-time 
ll.iiini-',  7.  ISCH.  Vorwiithiak.~QuiinHpaiii;  (l«".'i) 
iii>U-«.  Ili«t.  SiK'.r.iII..  1>I  K..  VI,  207,  IflOO.  V>- 
w»lb«iMr-— I*""*. ''n7iJU  1.1  X.  Y.  !>■•<■.  CM.  HIM., 
n.flt.  ]>.%). 

XMcarle.     .\  MaricoiHiraneheriannthe 
Ki..  liila,   AriKuna,  in    1744.— Sedehnair 
.17-lJ,  I'itcl  \iv  llunorott,  Ari;!.  and  N. 
M.-\.,  :Jtiti.  iSKSt. 
Roatic.     .V    fiinuer   setllenient   of   the 

T.-(«-i-.ii r  "t  a  nlatfii  trilje  who  may 

huxi'  l><H>ii  rt-pla<i-il  l>v  Tlaxcahec  intro- 
.|,i.-.-l  l.v  tlie  Si«niar.fn  in  the  18tli  een- 
tirv  u^  "a  ih-fi'mt'  atntinet  the  "Chichi- 
iii'i>."  .<itnat4.Hl  on  the  Kio  de  Bolafll>t^ 
iil'tot  41  ni.  N.  ot  Meziinitii',  in  Jaliaiv>, 
M.xii-...— Hnllii'ka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v, 
:;-.^.  mi.  imct. 


in  Alabama  were  undonhu^ly  ut^ed  in 
grind  in;;  pigments.  ItiMalBool»er\(H.ltliat 
acloi<eaDalogyexietelietweenthesetal)letH 
and  the  pigment  plalea  employed  by  the 
PuebloB  and  other  Southweslern  triliet), 
and  also  frequently  encountered  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  the  S.  W.  (Fewbes, 
Kussell).  The  rectangular  si)e<iTiieti»> 
rarely  exceed  10  in.inwidihbv  about  15 
ill  length,  and  the  diaioidal  vanety  ranges 
from  §  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  thiik- 
nesa  does  not  exceed  1  i  in.  The  central 
portion<)fonefiiceiBofteni<liKhtly  conca  ve, 
a  few  are  quite  flat  on  both  faees,  while  a 
smaller  number  are  doubly  coinex  in  a 
alight  deftr««-  The  maniinM  are  pqiiare  or 
nmndish  in  section.  With  rare  exce|>- 
tionfl  the  periphery  of  the  diBcoidal  plates 
is  notched  or  Hialli)petl.  Innianyeanenonu 
iirmoreengravi'd  lines  or  grooves  encircle 
the  face  of  the  [ilate  near  the  margin,  and 
not  infre<iuentlv  the  marjiinal  notchei' 
extend  aw  Mhallow  Kn«>voH  inward  over 
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ut4 /.jiici'-hiij  ^ciiit*^  bviVtTi>1T.^.cit.,3T.    XV 

ultkB.— Bukrt.  <l*.i>tc.  nlcl.  Alwika.  IWl. 

■otebed  platai.  Stone  plates  of  discoidal 
'•rr<-<-IanKidarf()mi<i)>tiune<l  iiiai  lily  from 
:iii<'ic[it  inouiKlH  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
■  III'  S<>iitht.-ni  (■tutei'.  Heretofore  these 
iiluttv  haie  heeti  claiwetl  with  problemat- 


— potmfl  In  lOth  Censiu,  AUnka, 


.!.,«■ 


'  (q.  v.).  and  the  Ri){niliean(ie 


the  surface  of  the  plale,  terminulinji 
againBt  (lie  outer  encircling  Imnd,  or  clil- 
nect  a-"  liHips  forming  what  may  lie  re- 
garded af  reverwd  scullojis.  Tfii'  niowt 
?<triking  feature  of  thewplatii',  mi-urriiig 
perhapii  in  one  (^ase  iu  ten,  is  certain 
engraved  dewigns  occupying  the  reverse 
•tide  of  the  plate,  the  grinding  unrfiice 
being  regarde*!  an  the  obverHU.  The.'e 
Huhjecla  are  uiidoubteilly  of  niythol<«ii- 
origin  and  include  highly  couvcntionul 
representations  of  the  hnniun  hand,  the 
open  eye,  the  rattlesnake,  dcatb'f^licad 
xymboli',  etc.  The  r^-ctangnlar  plates  have 
notches  or  scallops  at  the  ends  only,  and 
the  surface,  exrepling  in  the  Ohio  s|>ci-i- 
mena  (which  are  tentatively  inchidiil  in 
this  group),  has  no  einliellwhnieiit  other 
than  siiuple  engraved  linee  exteniling 
across  the  plate  near  the  enik  or  continu- 
ing arounil  the  four  sldcH  jiint  iifide  the 

The  most  notewortbv  of  the  n'ctangu- 
lar  platen  are  the  Cincinnati  tablet,  Innn 
mound  inCiiiciiinati,<Hiiii,di-wrilied  by 
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Cliirk.  anil  by  Piitnaiii  ami  Willoughbv; 
the  Hiirxt  u1)let,  fuuij<l  in  Pike  a'l., 
Ohio;  the  Berlin  tablet,  fnunil  in  Jack- 
Hon  CO.,  C)hio,  anil  a  nuiiil>er  at  otlier 
d«:oratc<l  B|>e<-imeiiK  from  S*iuthera 
mounds,  detK;riliei!  l)y  Ran,  Moore,  and 
otiii-n'.  InWreritin^  exannilVM  of  tb«  iIIh- 
(■oiilHl  ]ilHt(4  an-  the  XapW,   III.,  speci- 


men, (Im-rilHil  by  llen.letvon,  and  Ilie 
Arkunr-HH  I'lHt  i>iteciiiieii,  deiicriUil  l)y 
Storldanl.  Thett!  two  ilisks  are  witliont 
nmr^ginal  niit('lie!<.  KuitierDni)  dim'oida) 
tabli-ts  ohtaiiie)!  from  uioniids  in  MiHi<ii<- 
f<i|iiii  anil  AlabainaHn-  dt^-riUsl  liv  Moore 
andllnlmef.  The  fcuthi'rvilHeriH'iit  lab- 
let  from  lK<Hi|iienii<M.,Mjw.,  Ilie  kiiDltinl 
wriN'nt  tablet  fmm  Moiimlvilie,  Ala., 
mid  ..tlKT  1HCI1111-.1 


that  the  very  general  presence  of  noteheil 
and  ecai]o|ied  marjnnti  tihonid  (nifirtie^l  tlie 
theory  that  the  plates  wen-  sun  HyniholN. 
Bnt  a  criliral  eiamiiiation  (if  the  varioua 
niarhingaanil  figures  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  all  arc  re[>reeentative,  in  a  mure 
or  le^  conventional  fafhiou,  of  animal 
originals  and  that  all  nere  pnitiably  em- 
ployed because  of  their  peniliar  ewteric 
■ligniticsiK-u  bimI  relali'in!;bif>  with  the 
fanetinns  of  the  tablelf.  It  is  otitwrved 
that  the  notches  cut  in  the  ed^ee  of  the 
plates  are  in  many  in^ni-en  ivrricd  in- 
ward over  tlie  plate 
in  pncli  a  nay  un  to 
Enitntest  ffatliVrn,  as 
thewt  arc  often  fonn- 
ally  treated  in  niitive 
art,  and  this  leailH  to  [i 
theHnnniHe  that  the  \ 
animal  oripnal  n I igrht  ' 
liavv  been  a  diii'k— u 
synilH.I  of  wiile  dis- 
tribution anion)!  the  » 
Inilian  Iribys  in  the  J^I.',.'"^^"™!  '"^ 
S.;  lint  recalling  the 
Ofcurn'nce  of  the  featliered-sen*"t  de- 
siim  engraved  on  the  nlnerse  of  the 
Mii«iie>ippi  tablet,  the  idea  ii>  fujo.'eftnl 
that  the  original  coneept  in  tlie  miml  of 
the  niakem  of  tlii'se  plates  wai<,  at  leart 
in  some  t-am-*,  the  feathered  sergient,  K 
northern  feiriii  of  QuetealcDnll.  a  chief 
deity  of  the  middle  Animcnn  {Hfiplni. 

A  noteworthy  featnrc  of  the  engravings 
ot  the  serpents  and  other  flgnreu  on  them- 
mound  talilete  ia  the  apparent  maturity 


lone  and  kindred 

ritt  V  nLaleriid!<, 

ud  tfiis  fact  cm- 

»D».<>  n..<,  «>..w.  om-   tiniifSloiin-'s.ciii- 

'  ~  I'htsiou   that  tli(.y 

leri'  umhI  ill  grinding  jiiiniienls.     Tlia't 

J  hifid    in   exivplioiial    eati' 


the 


I   I'hiit 


bv    the 


_      ilh   the    . 

dieute  oli'iirly  that  the  plulcs  nere  not 
inti'iidi'd  to  ifl-rvi-  an  tirdinury  piirpone, 
bnt  ratlier  that  thee  filled  sotiie  impor- 
tant pacriHl  or  ceremonial  otliee,  an  in 
preiiaring  colors  for  sliamanislii-  nse  or 
for  n-lij;i"iis  ,-,'tvm<mies.  The  engruve.1 
designs  on  thebie  |>lal(T  naturally  give  rise 
to  si>eculation,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
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liiictly  Hiijrgtwls  thc's  work  of  the  winiciv- 
ilize<l  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
Amerit-a.  The«e  plates  may  In?  regarded 
aj»  furnishing  a^lditional  proof  that  the  in- 
fluen<-e  of  the  cultiire  of  middle  Ameriai 
h'dfi  l)een  felt  all  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  tiulf  of  Mexico  and  has  passed  with 
•liiiiinislie*!  force  etill  farther  to  the  n. 

C'onsult  Clark,  Prehist.  Remains,  1876; 
Fanjuhan»on  in  Proc.  Davenport  Acad. 
&i.,  II,  1877-80;  Fewke8in22d  Rep.  H.  A. 
K.,  \9(H;  Fowke,  Arch;i*ol.  Hist.  0|iio, 
19(rJ;  Henderwon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 
1S84;  Hohm^s  (1)  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
18j<<,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1, 
\9Cny,  Jones,  Antitjj.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Mc- 
I>^n,  Monncl  Builders,  1879;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xiii,  1905; 
Moorehead  in  Pub.  Ohio  State  Archjeol. 
an<l  lli-t.  Soc.,  v,  18«.)7;  Putnam  and  VVil- 
louj;hby  in  Pnx'.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xmv,  18%; 
R;in  in  Smith^ion.  C'ont.,  xxii,  187(i;  Rus- 
sell in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  MM)7;  Short, 
N.  .\m.  Anti({.,  1880;  S<]uierand  Davis  in 
Sinithion.  C^nt.,  i,  1848;  Stoddanl  in  Am. 
.\nti«j.,  XXIV,  no.  3,  ItHM;  Thomas  in  12th 
Hep.  B.  A.  K,  1894;  Thruston,  Anti(|. 
Teim.,  1897;  \ViljV)n  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1S9«),  1S98.  (w.  if.  II.) 

Hotch-ee-ning-a.     See  Narheninga, 
Hotha  ( M'te* ).     A  Navaho  clan. 

Ho^. — MHttlu-WM  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III.  103, 
]K*).  Nofft#ine.— Ibid.  Nota.— MiittliewH,  Navaho 
l^trvndh,  20. 1S1J7.    Ho(a#/Iae'.— Ibid. 

Hotomidula.     A    former  village  of  the 

Awani,  aUmt  4(X)  yds.  e.  of  Machito,  in 

Y^isernite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Hotomidoola.— IN»werN  Iti  Overland  Mo.,  x,  333, 
XI      Ho-to-mid-u-Ia.— INiwcrH    in    Cent.    N.    A. 
Kihnol..  HI.  365.  1S77. 

Hotre  Dame  de  Poye.  A  former  mission 
villajrt*  near  (Quebec,  sottle<l  by  some 
Ilurnns  from  llurrmia,  who  remove<l  to 
L.rette  in  169:1— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  198, 
ls.V>. 

Vottowaj.  An  Iro<^uoian  tribe  fonnerly 
r»'sidinjr  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
K.  K.  Virjrinia.  They  calletl  themselvcw 
(Mi«'n>enhaka,  and  were  known  to  the 
n*'i^'h))(>nn(;  Al^)n(}uian  trilM's  as  Man- 
e*Kic  (Mengwe)  and  Nottoway,  i.  e.,  Na- 
dowa  (q.  v. ),  *a*lders,'  a  i-ommon  Algon- 
«inian  name  for  tril)eH  of  alien  stoc^k. 
Although  never  prominent  in  history  they 
kffit  up  their  or^nization  long  after  the 
other  trilx-H  of  the  region  were  practically 
txtiriet.  As  late  as  1825  they  still  num- 
Ured  47.  with  a  **queen,"  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Southampton  co.  Unguistically 
they  were  cl«>9ely  cognate  to  the  Tus<'a- 

ri»ra.  (j.  M.) 

Che-ro-ha-ka.— MorKHn  in  N..\m.  Reviow,52,1870. 
■aadoacca.^LiUKMl^WC)  in  Smith  (Hy29),  Va..  i. 
Jl.  rf  pr.  1M19.  HaadoaM.— Straihey  (m.  161-2),  Vn., 
147.  lM9lmi^*p^intl.  Banfoada.— l^nc  (K>8(>)  in 
><injth.  Va..  I.  87.  repr.  1819.  Kaaffoaci.— Smith 
iViJVt.  ibid..  75.  Kaafoako.— Lane  (l.'tHe)  in  Hak- 
Mvi.  V..y..  III.  314.  1810.  Haafoaafi.— Strnchev 
t'--!.  l'*.li'..  Vh..  11. 18-19.  Hoyoacks.— Martin.  Nortl» 
(.tniliiia.  I.  15.  1H*J9  (uii*T>rint).  N&'towcwok.— 
•tf  ranJ  in  Am.  Anthn>p.,  vi,  319, 19W  (Crc«  nami*; 


Hlnti.  yit'tourii).  Notowe^ee. — IjOi?Hn,rp|»crS(>iith 
('an>Iinii,  i.  42s,  ls.Vj.  Mottawayes.— IWvi'rlev.  Va., 
bk,  3.  63, 1705.  Hottoway.— Ijiwson  ( 17uy),  North 
Cttrt>lina.3S3. 1860.  OnUtionoue.-N.  Y.  IhH-.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX.  1057,  IJtSft.  Tcirue»-haka.— Hewitt,  inf'n. 
18S9( common  namca.Kjnven  by  the  Iror|uol^:  jkk*- 
«ibly  'fork  of  a  sirt'anr).  wanioacks.— Martin, 
North  Carolina,  i,  11. 182y  (misprint). 

Nouista.  An  tiuidentified  village  or 
tril>e  in  alliance  with  the  Kadohadacho 
in  1(>87. — »Toutel  in  Margrv,  Dec,  iii,410, 
1878. 

Koatohaoff.    An  unidentified  Bellacoola 

town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in 

British  Columbia, 

Hout-ohaoff.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  147,  ls62. 

Novacalite.  A  very  fine-grained  and 
compact  chalceilonic  (quartz)  rock,  ordi- 
dinariiy  white  or  whitij^h  in  color,  and 
often  distinguished  hy  the  archeologist 
by  its  somewhat  tran.«lu('(Mit  waxen  ap- 
pearjm<'(i.  It  occurs  in  vast  Ixxiii's  m 
connection  with  Ordovician  ( Flower  iSilu- 
rian)  strata  in  Arkansas,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  where  it  wtis 
extensively  (piarrieii  by  the  aborigin<'s. 
The  ancient  exc4ivations  here  cover  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  mountiun  ridgt^s 
aiul  are  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of 
refuse — the  re^sult  of  rougliing-out  imple- 
ments by  flaking  pnx'csses.  As  with  the 
great  <juarries  of  Flint  Kidge,  Ohio,  and 
other  locaiitic's,  th(»  principal  pHnluct  was 
the  leaf-shaiK'<l  blade,  from  which  arrow- 
and  siKjar-heads  and  knives  were  to  1h» 
Bp<H*ialize<l,  but  the  material  was  used  also 
for  axt»s,  celts,  eenMnonial  objects,  and 
ornaments,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  flaking  W(^>rk  was  supplemente<l  by 
plucking  and  grinding.  See  Chalrafovtff 
yflrus  and  (^uarrirs,  Quartz,  Stanmorl'. 

Consult  (iriswold  in  Kep.  (Jeol.  Surv. 
Ark.,  Ill,  1890-2;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp., v,  Oct.  1891;  Kunz,  (iemsand  Pre- 
cious Stones,  1H90;  Merrill,  Hocks,  Rock- 
weatherintr  and  Soils,  1S97.     (w.  n.  ii.) 

Kovaia.  An  Ingalik  village  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  .Alaska;  pop.  r>2  in  18S0. — l*e- 
troff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  <»2,  ISSl. 

NoYoktolak.  A  Ku^kwogmiut  Kskimo 
village  in  the  Kuskokwim  district,  .Vlaska; 

i)op.  55  in  1S90. 
rovokhtolahamiut.— Klfveiith     (Vnsus,     .\luska, 
\M,  IMIW. 

Nowadaga.  A  former  Mohawk  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  bank  of  Mohawk  r.,  at  the 
mouthof  Xowa(lagacr..on  the  site  of  Pan- 
uIk*,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  V.  It  wa*J  the 
principal  ^h)hawk  settlement  about  17.")0. 
A  part.of  the  band  here  had  another  vil- 
lage a  little  lower  down  the  stream,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Kast  Canada  cr.  X<»- 
wadaga  was   long  the   home  of  Joseph 

I5rant  ( Thavemlanegea ) . 

Howadaga.— >Iaoiuh.*y.  .N.  V..  ii.  22r.,  Iklm).      Vo- 

wodafa.— Ibid.,  isl. 

Nowe.  ^lentioned  by  Hartram  (Trav- 
els, '^7^y  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
al)ont  1775,  one  of  four  towns  *' inland  <»n 
thebranchesof  tlieTanase  [Tennessee]." 
It  can  not  becertainlv  identified. 


NOWI NTLAKYAPAML'K 


[H. 


Kovi  A  Yukoniklintana  villa);*-  un 
tlip  H.  riilp  of  Yukon  r.,  ut  the  ninuth  of 
Nuwikakut  r.,  Aliukti,  faiiviiiti  107  inhabi- 
biiitHinlKSO. 

Mnri-ucfut.— Wfmptrr,  Tmv.  nnd  Advvni..  tuap. 
inw.  Iliwikunt.— KnydionillnSen.Ex.Ikii'.l^ 
«Ml'oiiH.,  iKt  Mfo.,  n.  IKTl.  Vswikakkt.-Hi-lroir. 
Kfp.  »n  Alvka.  el.  iwi.  X>T^bku.-lvtnin. 
Rwpiif  Aliukti.iew.  IlgnkBkat,— relmIT  til  lOlh 
(Vdmis.  Alailu.  I.!.  tt«l. 

Voia.  Meiitinnetl  bv  Ovie<l<i  (f[ii>t. 
Ufii.  Inilii-s,  ii[.  62K,  !)&>3)  as  one  uf  th<^ 
IiroviiicfH  or  villainii  viaittil  liy  Avlloii  in 
isaj;   iirol«bly  (in   the  Sowlh   Garolinm 


Rojnki  ('mutheni  alif 


.').     Then 


oiiupyniii;  tlie  ler- 

■  iiu>>'  ulioiit  the  jiiiKliuii  of  \iilia  anil 
Feather  rw.,  Yiilia  ro.,  Cal.  Oneot  their 
villafie;!,   Ynpu,  was  mi  the  site   of  the 

Ksi'TwMu.-illiviT^n  liid.Atr.  Rep,  1>v->0.4X<'.lNiU. 

Rpapnk  (.V^m'/ikI").  A  Squawini^h ril- 
Uice  i-oitimnnitv  on  the  e.  A>\v  of  Howe 
«l..  Hrit.  O.I.— Uin-Tiiiit  in  Kep.  Urit. 
A.  A.  S..  47-1,  mxi. 

Kplktim  r  white  hollow ' )-  A  villam'of 
tile  NtlakvaiMinnk.  so  i'ul1e<l.  aiiiirilinR 
to  Hill-Taut,  lieeaum-  it  whh  the  pliKv 
where  the  Iiiiliaii:<  I'bluineil  the  while 
cluv  tliev  hiinit  anil  iiseil  f»r  I'leuninK 
I'l.]!.  IMin  lWt7,  till'  hii't  time 


the  1 


IliiiDlly  UJipeiiTv. 


.    Mpik'- 


H^kti'm-Trt 

inu.  IMW.    B'iipukti'B.~IUi<t. 

Hpokvi*  (X,.r,i.-uiA.  A  Siniiiwrnii-h 
villu^'  conittiiinitv  cm  ihf  ritfht  liaiik  of 
Sunawniii'ht  r..  B>it.  (-..l.— Hili-T.'iii  in 
Ke|..  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474.  V.m. 

HpniEhiii { Sii"il-'')i.  ' \<<vi riilKi'i'lii're' ). 
A  ulUi-e  of  the  l.vlt..n  IhiikI  ..(  Nttiikvu- 
uiniiik  nil  111,'  «-.  f^iih-  I'f  Fra.-i-r  r,.  >*  m. 
nU.w  l.v(i..n.  Iiiii-  Tol.-T.'it  in  Mem. 
Am.  Milk  Nat,  lli^l,.  ii.  i;-J.  ilK>l>. 

Bra  Sra.  hT  till  refi-n-n.-.-H  li-^iiiiiin^ 
widi  tliis:ihl.n'\i!ition.  iir»itli  N.  S.,  «* 


,V«.J 


r.li- 


n«kv  L-nli-hi.  A  vilhiui-  of  Ihe  Ni.-la 
liaii-i  <.f  Ntlakv^i^imik  n.iir  Nlmla  r. 
a  fe»  niili-s  fn'>iii  tl»'  v..  ru.\  ■■(  M,'.>lu 
luki-,  llrit.  l""l-  Pup.  -'1  ill  \Wl,  Ihe 
hii^t  lime  the  nam,'  i-^  aivii. 
HBiik»iii-k«t-i^i;.  Iii.l.  Art.  1-v;,  |,i.  i.iyi.i-i. 
»*ritk«. -Il:;i-Tiplil  iiiK.|..  m!i-.i..|.>iirv.  -an,  I. 
!•<*.  Bejillut.— I'M!:.  Ii.^l  A:T  l-'.'l,  'J".  1>.;-V 
M'HVt.—T--ii  111  Mi'Ri  All'.  Mii-^.  Niii  ll>i.  i:. 
r.i.  liMi.  ■jrtok»t-<..'i.  In.l.  AiT..  :!.^:.  i-.., 
Rii«-ku.— Ili'l..  |v«.  ]<■  1  z\i.  IvT.  Xijnhit  - 
Il.i'i..  I*.  II.  1*1. 1'"-I 

KikaksDltcn  .V...  ■-.,■.,. i//f».  -liule  |.«.k- 
in».'-f..r-:r.m,e  yV.w.'-  :  .V  villa--^  ..(  tlu^ 
Ntlilkvapaimik  -ii  \\w  >.  M'ii-  ■■!  Tb-mi- 
H.nr  ■i':ln..al-.vvl.vti..n.;.ii.U:i;.  K-ln« 
Sw-mv-^  liriili;.-.  Urit.  r,.r. 
inri: i*xj.  ap«.«.Bnd,r.iBj.u,. 


Rtakem  ( XlfqEm,  'to  make  niwldy',  or 
' miiiMy ereek ' ).  A  villttse of  thei^penew 
Bridge  banil  of  Xllakyajiamnk  on  the  \. 
side  of  ThunijiHon  r.,  about  1  in.  Iiaek 
from  the  tdreaui  and  39  ui.  above  l^vtlon, 
Bril.  Col. 

M-tiiTtiiB.-Hill-Tiiul  In  Itoi'.  EtLnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4,  tW9.  XU'qhs—Ti'li  III  Uem.  Am.  Muh.  Nut. 
Hint,.  II,  i;».lSUU.    OntonlMk*.— S*nii-^Titiby 

Vthkieht.Vfiii'fr).  ASiiuawmiehvillatie 
on  the  ri)(lit  bank  of  KHiuawniiflht  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  —  nill-Tout  in  Rep.  Itrit.  A.  A.  (*., 
474,  1!KW. 

MUakU*Utiii(.Vi..i7/.«'X;('i..  ■Iheenw^ 
injt  plaee',  'plai-e  forcroHBiiiif  the  river'  |. 
A  village  of  the  Lyiton  hand  of  Ntlakyu- 
fianiuk  at  Kanakn  Bar.  FrawT  r..  alioiit 
11  ni.  Ijelow  i.ytton,  Brit.  Col.,  with  55 
inhabitants  in  tiKiit.  Some  Indian:^  rki^n 
It  with  the  I,i.wer  Xtlakyarem'ik. 


3fiS.  IW*.    KL»ql*1dd».— Ti-il  In  M.-iH.  Am.  Miiii. 

Nni.  Hi<i..[i.i;i.  uia. 

Ntlkkjapunnk.  Oneof tlieionrjin'ai^l- 
ishtribe«inhaliitin)!tlie  interior  of  Itrilii'h 
('ohnnbiaandptiiiiilarlyoulleilTlioiiitHin 
Indiaui--,  from  the  river  on  whieh  n  hnve 


I^irt  ■■[■  ibiiii  live.  Iiileriiiillv  tliev  an) 
.livid.. I  ill!.,  the  Lower  Tho[ii'|K-.ns,  liv- 

.•II  ri;i>.rr  .nt'.irlytotlievillHueirfrisi-o, 
atii  the  I'l'ivr  Tlioiii)>M>iui.  wUi.>w  townn 
e\ren!  ir.ni  the  latter  (H^i lit  mvrlv  to 
l-ilL...  1  ..M  liif  KnistT.  to  within  a  i-'hort 

di-iaii f    \^li.i-..it  ..11  the  Tli..iiii*..n, 

and  .v.rai:  ..f  Ni,...!:.  valli-v.  Tlie  I 'piH-r 
T!,..!,  r*.n-  aiv  ..id-iivid.-l   bv  Teit  inio 


NTLIl'l'AKM — -NTSTLATKil 


«9 


4  i.,Lti.,r  Ulii<l>'.  tlie  i.vttoii  Ittiiicl,  IIl^ 
Ni...|.i  Iqilk).  ilii-  Sik-ikW   ItrMm-  UiikI. 

ulili.-l  i.|.<'i  Kiiis-rlHwI.  hia.l<liti..r> 
■.I-.-  i'.ll.in  iiiu  MiUli^  i?<iiiiii>urc  iticiiliiiiiol: 

\ii.-li.-  t  r<vk,  ItofithriiVclH,  ('iinM^  fjiki' 
:i..luri-.  (■  ».ks  F.-rrv,  |{ltaii|>,  Ski-Ht.iii!., 
ii>l>!i;ikiiiLii.  T.itii'l  i-iinliilinii  l.s'Jii  in 
:■":;.  l.TTtlhi  VMh;.     Tin- fnlloHiiii.' lif^t'.f 

lV.7...p.  ..f  /;„■  /,„».r  rii..,,,,m,it«:  Cll.- 
:...>.'.  Kuli])iui.iU-k,  Kainu-liichiii,  Kiiiu.- 
'."■:.  Kiiiiiw,  Klvauki,  KiiLtiiiii,  Nk»kiiii, 
Nk.iti-iiii.  Nk.>i:iiii.  Ni>it>llKi.  Npikliiii, 
V>'i«ii-k.  sintiiktl.  Sk<iliu:iik,  Bkiixi>, 
-k'.i:iuik.  SiMini.  Sfiiwuiii.  Sinli.'liani. 
■Ilk.   t:i.|>v:i>:iiiMi,     Tikivaliis,    Tliktluk- 


koiiiii,  Nliaiikt'ii,  Nkuhliiniliili,  Nkuili, 
Nziilwiluklkd,  l'll^lku.  Si'liai'ki-u,  shkiicl, 
Shkitiikfiii,  Sliiiiiap,  Skupim,  Sniikiiiiii. 
S|K)|)iiiiii,  Tii[iii1,  T:.iizi>l. 

F.jr.l..|ail.''Iiu(nr      -  


.    Mii>.    Niit 


Uis 


.,  Ni-ik.-.-r.,  Nkuktki..  Ntlii.i«i.'iii.Sk.k- 
■i..  Tuk-. 


■  V.,l,-iFi.  N--.kakaiLlI.-ii.  Xt.-k.-iii.  Nn- 
k^.-,-..  l-.-kai>l.  IV  ■mail  Ml--.  S.>iii.-haii. 
'MKi.  >|oi-iiiu.  f^ila/.  Tlotlowuk.  Z=ik- 
-.ii/Mk.i.. 

[■„;...,..   ,.,■  tl..   .\i.;U.i  Ut„>l:   Ihii..'li.- 
■A.i.    IhiJliiiikawf"!!,   K'liskiiiia,  Kivil- 

■  ■m:iii.  \:u.ik.  N.-li.-kii-,  Nsiskrr,  Swxlai- 
■<■  .  \:  T.I..  k.  Sliiiliatlik,  Tsiilii-.  Z..lit. 

r..il,.-.-lli.-f..|liittiEiir  iialu.-  i.m.-^t  l.e 
..■..^.|.    altliMii-.-h    ..11.-  ..r    !«-..  ..f    lU 


II.  li:;.  ISuii  I Jll.Kivl  uaiiif.  fn.iii  iiiitiivf  'I'l>..iiii.- 
fm  r.1.     Olusni.— Bnm-rofi,  N'lit.  Kii'-i-h  i,  »ll. 

1)^1.    Cootnu.— THvkir  in  Cnl.  Fur r,  .lull'  IK. 

1«M2.  KUdanu,— liiirrvy  iiinn,  lljilnv.  iilW, 
l'.S.\-.,lw<^.  ^l(tlMUuL-ti-ii..i|..rit.(iiniiiu 
tili-ii  liy  <-iiiiil'<V»'<  IIikIhui  Itiivt'iU.  KbIth.— 
AiKK-rMin  iiiii>t(il  by  (ilMi-  in  in>[.  Mm;.,  \  ii,  TIL 
IxiB.  lokktiiaii'z.— Tt'il.iil-.rtl.l(>klliiiL-iilill.iiti»l, 
MikUfcutuauk^-Ciiri.  Iml.  Mt.,  i,\  l-Tii.  lt*U>- 
kiuHBiik.— Hril.  l-iil.  ninii.  Iml.  AIT..  ViiH.rhi, 
1173.  S-hU-kafn-yh.— Miii'l 


..  H..>-.  M 


.    Ximita- 


,...- -JS-e.   [-"OJ.     KlcouU- 

miuk.— ll.i.l.  Mlmtcmiieh.-.liHli'Wiii.  <.i>.  i-ii. 
KitUkupuDuk.— riiHHl.  iiilii'i-  in  Slllnkii|iiiiiiiil:, 
|v«l.      *l[B'«Um»I.  -T.'it.    .•\:    ■■11.,     Ih:    i-illil- 

Irkul«lIlIlU.^il•l^4-ll•■t.  M-:.!  II.. I.   K.'iiikiiiiipiii 


Illy.-.!l.l*l»' 

>Jrtni.iini>«'irtwiM"iiyiioiii«iii!iiiiiliri.  irtuk*'; 

(umui.— iKII-TilUt  111  lli-|..  KiliTiril.  siirt .  Ciiii..  tu. 
IPMI.  V-tUrU-pe  mgab.— [IUW.XII  Jii  Tntn>.  1b>}'. 
''•k:  Chii..  ■(><•<.  II.  li.  IKil.  HtUkTB'lwmiiu.— LI>iM> 
ill  .'.111  R.-i..  S.W".  Trll---.  Oiii..  m.  Is-J.    JUnie.- 

A'iul<-M'm,'(i]i.rii..Tl'i^»'H]ll-l  I'lyllK-Tiill.  n  ('••»[- 
rluili  lri)-l.  Brmi'mlU.— Ti'lt.  o]'-  i-ll.  ixxiilliil 
tiv  Dip  (.'nirjitinii  i>l   FraxT  ili<Ilu>.     Ski-ynb,— 

Nj«.-tiiV...i...il.  l-lli..  |-.-..i.|.--r  "wn  II -1.    Sit- 

iii™».-ll.iii.  i-inlnii.!    liiiuliT--:  ir.>«1i-1i«[. 

ihLiiu-i.   TbamiMMRiTarEiidiaiii. — I1iLiV'..iii.ll^itt.,iJ 

I imnii- t:lr><ii  bv  wli[ti-<>.    ThoBipaoni— tiii<l. 

KtliFP»m    lXUp-r''r-.    'tn  .■xtnu-t 

runlilii;   I-   T.-lt:    '  '      ■'     "   ■ 


-onliti 


iillillToi 


.if  t 


[■,.,H.r  Fra>ri'l 

f  N 

l:lk 

ai  Kill  III 

thow.  .ia,...M 

alum- 

ton,  llrit.  f.il. 

Xlck-cl'pdm.— [Iri 
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ok 
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.1 
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kiiIJi 

-lliiii;  a 
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Kllilsh  villap 
On-.-Uirn-v 
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vapaimiknearNicohi  r.,  afewinileH  frr>iu 

the  w.  end  of  Nicola  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Coldwater.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mux.  Nat.  HNt.,  ii 
174,  llKX)  (white  maii'K  name).    Ntu'ia'tko.— Ibitl. 
NtBLE'tko.— Ibid. 

Ntsuwiek  ( Ntsuwi^ek).  A  villajre  of  the 
Ntlakyapainuk  on  the  w.  side  of  Fra.**er  r.» 
27  m.  al)ov(»  Yale,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  109,  UKX). 

Nuaguntits  (Xft-n^-gim'titii).  A  Painte 
ban(i  fonnerly  livinj^  near  Liw  Vega«,  8.  k. 
Nevada;  f)op.  101  in  187.']. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.Kep.  1873,50,1874. 

Nualik.  A  mined  Eskimo  village  on 
the  E.  coa.st  of  (ireenland,  lat.  67°  10'. — 
Meddelelser  om  (Jronland,   xxvii,  map, 

Kubyiakehugaluk.    A  Malemiut  ]'>kimo 

village  on   the  n.   coiist  of  Norton  »i., 

Ala.ska;  nop.  SO  in  1880. 
Nubviakhchuffftluk. — PetrolT      in      loth     Cj'IWUs, 
Alaska,  11,  ISM. 

Kucassee  {Xi^kwiUh  or  Xikir^sVj  mean- 

in)tf  lost) .    An  important  ancient  Cherokee 

settlement  on   Little  Tennessee  r.,  where 

now  is  the  town  <»f  Franklin,  in  Mact>n 

CO.,  N.  C.     A  lan;e  mound  marks  th<»  siti* 

of  the  townhouse. 

Klkwisi— Moonevin  llUh  Hep.  R.  \.  K.,  f)27,lWJ 
(or  Nikw'sl').  IfucaMe. — Bart  mm,  Travels,  371, 
17U2.  Nuckasee. — Ihm-.  <»f  M'tft  tputtoil  by  Kovce  in 
r>tli  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  14*2.  Is.s7.  Hukesa.— Dm'.  n(  1799, 
ibid..  114. 

Nachatl.  The  i»rincipal  village  of  the 
Nn<'hatlitzon  Kspcranza  inlet,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  i.l.— Can.  In<l.  Aff.,  2()4,  1902. 

Kachatlitz(*mountain  housi\' — Sproat). 

A  Nootka  tribe  occupyinjc  the  villa^re  of 

Nuchatl   and   others  on    Nuchalitz    and 

F*«])eraiiza  iidets,  w.  coiist  of  Vancouver 

id.      Pop.  74  in   1^)2,   02  in  ItKM,  52  in 

1000. 

Neu-chad-Uta.— .Tevvilt.  Narr.,  30,  repr.  1H49.  Heu- 
chalita.— Armstronj;,  <)ret;<»n,  VM\,  lHo7.  Neuohal- 
let.— M:i\  ne.  Hrit.  ('«.).,  jr)!*  \siV2.  Noochahlaht.— 
Spri»»it.  Sjiva^o  I'ifo,  '•''OX,  lH(is.  Noooh-aht-aht.— 
Cull.  iM.l.  Atr.  \^\n.  8.'»7,  l'^9:..  Nooch-ahtl-aht.— 
Ibid.,  1s«m;,  i;a).  ls'.»7.  Nooch-alh-laht— Ibid.,  issi. 
ISM.  l^M.  Noochartl-aht.— Ibid..  1^91.  27^1,  ls9.\ 
Noochatl-aht.— Ibid..  rv2.  ls75.  Hutca'tlath.— Hoas 
in  <Jtb  Ilrp.  N.W.Tribefti(\iii.,31.1>«.H). 

Nachawayi.  Tlie  phinil  of  Nuta,  tlie 
name  applied  Ly  th*?  Vokuts  in  the  plains 
to  the  Yokuts  ami  ShoslKnunm  triU's  of 
the  Sierra  Nevjula  U)  the  k.  in  Caliiornia. 
The  Nuchawavi  arc  mentioned  nsa  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Apr.  21»,  isr>l. 
Hew  chow-we.— U«»yro  in  IMib  Kep.  Ii.  A.  K..  7vj, 
1S99.  Nu-chow-we.  —  Hjirbfiur  in  S»'n.  Kx.  Ium-.  I, 
82*1  (••»njr.,spee.  sevs.,2V),  m'^^. 

Nachek.  A  Clm^achi^miut  ICskimo 
village  where  the  Uussians  estal)lishe<l  a 
st4>ckade  and  trading  post,  about  I70;{, 
known  as  Ft  Konstantine,  at  Pnrt  Ktches, 
Hinchinbrook  i<l..  Prince  William  s<l., 
Alaska.  Pop.  74  in  1880,  145  in  181H). 
Hatcheek.— Haker,  Geo^.  I>i«"t.  Alaska,  471,  190<;. 
Hoocheek.— Ibid.  Nuchek.— Ibid,  (proper  f«>rnj). 
Hiichig'mut.— Dall  in  Con\.  N.  A.  Kthm.l..  T.  21. 
1S77  (ttiepeopbM.  Huchusk.— Mahony  iulnd.  AfT. 
Rep.  1H<;9.  57.'),  l'<70.    Hutachek.— Kaker.  op.  eit. 

Nachichi  (M(>scende<i  from  iH'aven'). 
A    Knaiahkhotana  clan   of    Cook    inlet. 


Alaska. — Richardson,     A  n't.    Kxpcni.,  i, 
407,  1851. 
Kuehu.     A  Mi  wok  division  on  the  s. 

fork  of  l^Ierced  r.,  Cal. 

Huf-ohu.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  »49, 

1877. 

Kaohnmatimtimne  (*  (people  in  the  tim- 
ber country'*).  A  former  Tututni  village 
<m  the  N.  side  (»f  liogne  r.,  Ore^.,  near  tlie 

mouth. 

Hu'-tcu-ma'-tuxniln'ni.— Dowey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk 

lore.  ni.  2:J3.  189U. 

Nachwngh.  A 1  )an4l of  Salish,  perhai^sof 
the  Lummi,  on  L.  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Heuk-wera.— Ind .  A ff.  Rop.  1857. 326. 329. 1 S58.  Huch- 
wugh.— Gibbs.  MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  E.  Bticka.— Fitx- 
luiKh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  82H,  l&'i?.  Wood  Indiana.— 
Simmons,  ibid.,  224.  lHr>8. 

Kaoalaha.  A  snlxii vision  or  clan  of  the 
•Apohola  or  Biizzanl  i>hratry  of  the  an- 
cient Tiimicua  of  Florida. — Parcja  {rn, 
16i:^)  quoted  by  (Jatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
IMiilos.  Soc.,  XVII,  402,  1878. 

Nacalahaqao.  A  an VkU  vision  or  clan  of 
the  Ap<:)hola  or  Buzzanl  j)hratry  of  the 
ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  [ra. 
\^^V^)  (pioted  bv  (iats<'het  in  l*roc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc*.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Naealaharaqai.  A  suImII vision  or  clan 
of  the  Ai)oholaor  Buzzanl  phnitry  of  the 
ancient  Timucua  of  F'lorida. — Pareja  [tft, 
\^\\'^)  (pioted  bv  (iats<^het  in  Pr«H'.  Ain. 
Philos.  Soc,  xvn,  402,1878. 

Nadlang.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  FiSkimo  on  Howe  luiy, 
Baffin  land. 

Hoodlook.— McDonabl.  l>U»eov.  of  Hojrarth'sS*!.,  ?*«'», 
IMI.    Nudlung— Boas  in  (ith  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  441, 

18>*8. 

Naestra  Senora  de  Oaadalape.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  est^iblished  by  order  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  on  (iuadalupi*  r., 
Tex.,  abiMit  1755,  with  the  i>ari>o8e  of 
Catherine;  the  disperstMl  neopnyt*^  who 
had  been  at  the  San  Xavier  missions  <m 
San  ( Jabriel  r.  Scmie  of  the  Mayeye  from 
San  Xiivier  <le  Horcasitas  mission  were 
contrrejrat<Hl  there  for  a  time  and  two  mis- 
sionaries setth^l  amon^  them ;  but  it  dfu^s 
not  appear  that  any  mission  buihlin^ 
wen*  erected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
mission  was  ever  formally  fonndtnl.  S<K>n 
afterward  tlu»  missionaries  were  onlen*d 
to  San  Saba  and  the  place  wa.s  abamloiuHi 
( Informe  dt»  Misiones,  1702,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Kspana,  xxviii,  180;  Bonilla, 
l»reve  (-ompendio,  in  TeX^.  Hist.  Ass'n 
(^lar.,  viii,  5«>-.51,  1005;  Amcivitii,  Cron- 
ica,   II,  :r,7,  1702).  (ii.   k.   h.  ) 

N.  S.  de  Guadalupe.— Informix  <le  MiHiones,  17ia. 
MS.,  op.  fit. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Oaadalape.  A  mis- 
sion established  ])v  Padres  Ugarte  and 
Helen  in  1720-21*  on  the  w.  coast  of 
\jn\rr  California,  lat.  27°.  It  had  5 
v[sitas  in  the  vicinity  in  1720,  and  4  in 
1745,  thi'  others  no  doubt  havinjr  l>ecome 
a  part  of  inie  <»f  the  mi.**sion8  founded  in 
the  meantime.  In  1707  the  mission 
c«»unted  'hM)  baptized  natives,  sjieakinjr  a 
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•iial«'<*t  of  C'lH'himi,  acH'onliiig  U^  IlervuH 
.Sa;r^rio,7i»-8*),  1787). 

Vucttra  fteaorm  de  Oiiadalap«. — VeiiCKait,  Hist. 
<  nl..  II.  iw.  iT.VJ.  Nuestim  Benora  de  OumdeloM  del 
kr  — BuiMliiiiHiin.  Spurvn,  751,  1^^.  Santa  Maria 
de  Onadelupe. — Ibid. 

Haeitra  Benora  de  Onadalnpe  de  lot  Ka- 
cofdochet.  A  miHsioii  fouiideil  July  9, 
ITlti.  by  the  Franc'iik'anH  of  Zacatecas,  at 
iht*  Na<*o>r*l«K*he  villa>;e  and  for  the  Na- 
M);^lfK'he  and  Na^'iio  tribes.  The  site  was 
evidently  that  of  the  present  city  of  Na- 
n»pl<K?hf!»,  Tex.  It  was  the  head  Zaca- 
ttt-an  nli^^ion  in  e.  Texas,  lx*ing  at  first 
iu  chanjre  of  the  i)n«ideiit.  Fray  Antonio 
Man^il  do  Jesun.  After  him,  the  most 
note<l- missionary  there  was  Joseph  C^al- 
aliorra  y  Sat*nz  (m.  17r>0-1770).  In  1719 
lll*'nn.<^i(»nwasal)Hndone<l,  liketheothere 
'•I  I-:.  Tt*xit<,  and  when  in  1721  Agnayo 
uml  Mar^il  de  Jt^^ns  went  to  re<»8tablish 
it.  not  a  Hi;;n  of  rhun'h  or  dwelling  n*- 
riiuiniil.  On  .Aug.  IK  the  new  ehureh 
wa- dt*<li«ratetl;  Fray  Jost'*  Rixlriguez  wjis 
j»iit  iu  eharge,  and  .'ilM)  I  iKlians  were  given 
l»r»*«^*ni.s  havinjr  pn>niiHed  to  settle  in  a 
piif Mo.  a  proniir***  wliifh  they  endentlv 
never  fultille.1.  When  in  17:W-31  the 
^^uen'tanin  missions  near  by  were  trans- 
lerr*-*!  to  San  .Antonio,  this  with  the  other 
/•i(:ut«M*an  miysifins  was  rt^tained,  but  it 
Ha.'*  iM'Vfr  sui-<*esHful.  More  than  onee  it 
wa"*  ill  dauiriT  of  destruction  by  the 
liHliauM.  \\\ut  were  made  hostile  to  the 
>l»aniards  by  the  influence  of  the  French. 
Hy  17-')i.Mlie  Nacogdoche  Indian  village 
had  l»een  nMiiove<l  some  3  leagues  north- 
uanl.  In  17t>7  Kubi  re|K>rted  the  mission 
t'l  U*  without  a  single  neophyte,  either 
taptizeil  or  iin<ier  instruction.  The  next 
y»-ar  S^-jIis  n*j>*>rte<l  that  there  were  an 
a«lobe  chun-li  and  s<»veral  wooden  buihl- 
iiijfsat  the  rnissitin,  but  f<»und  in  the  l>ook8 
tht'  n^-onl  of  only  12  bii|>tisms,  8  burials, 
and  5  marriages.  With  the  cession  of 
LMiisiaiiH  to  Si^iin  in  17<}2  one  c>f  the 
•■lii»-f  n*asons  for  the  mission's  existence 
wa."  reniov<Hl,  undacconlingly,  on  rtH'om- 
rnendation  by  Kubi  in  1767,  its  abandon- 
iiifnt,t«ig<'tbcr  with  that  of  the  neighlK>r- 
ing  establishments,  was  onlereil  in  1772 
ainl  «'ff«fte<l  in  177.'{.  I^rtof  the  settlers 
uho  hati  U'en  remove*!  in  the  latter  year 
fn»m  E.  Texas  settled  in  1774  on  the 
Trinity,  at  a  plac<»  calle<l  Pilar  de  Buca- 
rt'Vi:  iNit.  l)efau.M*of  a  fltKMl  and  attacks 
l»y  the  Comanche,  they  mignited  in  1779 
ti»  th»*  site  of  the  Nacogdo\-he  ndssion, 
ap|<irt-ntlv  o«rupying  some  of  its  build- 
in<js.  and  ^HM-ame  the  founders  of  modem 
NaivijrdiM'hes. 

IVsidt-s  the  authorities  cite<l  below,  see 
I^ni/'U,  F>erroten>,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
\u»-va  Fjjjiafia,  xxvii,  157;  Hidalgo  to 
Mf^piia.  i  U't. «,  1716,  MS.  in  the  Archivo 
«rtneral;  IV  Soto  Bermudez,  Investiga- 
•  iMn,  17."'i2.  MS.  in  the  An»hivo  (General; 
knbi,  Diitamen,  1(25.  1767,  MS.  in  the 


Archivo  General;  Tex.  Hist.  Ass*n  Quar., 

IX,  67-137,  19<)6.  (ii.  E.  K.) 

Ooadalape.— BHncfDft.  No.  Mex.  StatttH.  I.  614.  ISHTi. 
(Hiadalape  de  lot  Kaoofdochee.— Ibid.,  625.  Hieion 
de  Naeofdochee.— SoliH,  Diurio,  1768.  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Niieva  EHpafta,  xxvii,  'JDl.  NaeoKdoches.— 
Bancroft,  op.  oit..  6(i6.  N.  8.  de  Ooadalupe.— 
RAm6ii,  Rt.>prcxeiitti<'i6n.  1716.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
£*<pHfia,  op.  cit. ,  I.')9.  N.  8.  de  Onadalape  de  Albar- 
qnerqae  de  lot  Naeofdochee  -Solis,  17r>K,  c)p.  eit., 
'2»J.  K.  8.  de  Onadalnpe  de  lee  Naooffdochee.  IVAa, 
Dinrio.  1721,  MS.  In  Mem.  de  Nueva  K-MpaAa. 
xxvni,  44.  V.  8.  de  Onadalnpe  de  Naoordochei.— 
Ibid..  42. 

Kueitra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria.  One 
of  three  Franciscan  missions  establinhcd 
alxjut  1747-48  on  San  Xavier  (now  San 
Gabriel)  r.,  Tex.  For  the  circumstances 
of  its  founding,  see  S^tn  Fniuciita)  de  llor- 
nwtas  and  consult  also  Sun  Ildefoiino. 
This  was  the  last  of  these  three  missions 
to  l>e  imt  in  o[)eration,  but  it  is  not  known 
exactly  when  the  neophytes  arrive<l. 
The  principal  tril)e  at  the  misnion  was 
theOwo  from  the  lower  Colorailo  (.-\r- 
ricivita,  Crtinica,  ii,  'XM\,  XM,  \1\)'2). 
Some  time  l)efore  Mar.  11,  1751,  ('apt. 
Joseph  de  Kca  y  Mus(]uiz  ins|M:*<'ted  the 
nussum  and  n*|)orte<l  at  s«'rvice  102  neo- 
phytt»s  (ibid.,  828;  Viceroy's  decree.  Mar. 
11,  17r>l,  MS.  in  I^inar  paj>ers).  This 
mission  had  an  unfortunate  career.  A I  )out 
Dec.  1751,  ('apt.  KaUigo  y  Teran  reiM)rte<l 
the  mH>phyt(»s  as  already  nnluceil  to  25 
(Boniila  inTex.  Hist.  A.»«s'n  (^uar,  vui, 
4«,  1905).  Karly  in  1752  the  Coco  took 
umbnige  at  the  punishment  of  a  slight 
offense  and  left  in  a  IhmIv  for  their  hotne 
on  theC«)lorado  (Arricivita,  op.  cit.,  888). 
A  few  days  afterward  Father  (ianzabal, 
minister  at  San  Ildefonso,  wlio  had  quar- 
reled with  the  captain  of  the  presidio, 
was  murdere<l  in  the  d(K>r  of  the  C'and«*- 
laria  mission  by  ,an  unknown  jH^rson. 
Later  the  Coco  pnjuiistMl  to  return  to  their 
mission,  but  apparently  tliey  never  did  so, 
ft)r  the  last  of  the  thn»e,  San  Xavier  de 
Horcasita.**,  was  s(M)n  abandontKl  (ibid., 
8:W,  886).  They  wen^  taken  instead,  it 
seems,  to  San  Antonio  de  Valero  nii«<ion, 
for,  l)eginning  in  1755,  there  wen'  numer- 
ous burials  there  of  C<Kro  who  had  Ix'en 
l)aptizeil  at  Candelaria  on  Rio  San  Xavier 
(Valero,  MS.   Kntierros,  entries  fnr  the 

years  1755-1765).  (n.  k.  b.  ) 

Candelaria.— Baneroft.  No.  Mex.  Stutev.  i.  (Vll. 
1SH6. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria.  A  mis- 
sion foun<le<l  Feb.  8,  1762,  by  (apt. 
Phelipe  KaUmgo  y  Tenin  and  Fray  Diego 
Ximinez,  on  the  w.  sitleof  San  J«»seph  r., 
now  the  u|>i>er  Nuect*s  (not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  lias  l)een  conjecturcnl),  near 
a  site  called  El  Caflon.  This  mission  ami 
San  Lorenzo,  which  was  4  leagues  away, 
wen*  foundcnl  for  the  Lipan  after  they 
had  lH*en  frightened  from  the  San  Saba 
mission  by  the  attack  of  the  Comanche 
and  others  in  1758.  The  chief  who  «ske<l 
fortius  mission  and  was  made  **gover- 
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uor"  of  it  wa«  Texa,  or  Tuniio,  who  hail 
a  following:  of  more  than  30()  i)eople  ( Re- 
port of  Rilbago  y  Teran,  Feb.  7  and  8, 
MS.  in  An'hivo  General;  also  Arricivita, 
Gronica,  ii,  385,  386,  1792).  The  mis- 
sion was  attache<l  to  those  of  the  Rio 
(xrande.  Before  1767  it  was  abandone<l 
through  the  destTtion  of  Tnrnio  and  his 
people  (Arricivita,  ibid.,  391).  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  tSan  Lorenzo,  (  h.  k.  b.  ) 
CandelarU.— BniiciMft.  No.  Mex.  State?).  I.  650, 
18K6.  Noettra  Benora  de  la  Candelaria.— K&buffo  y 
TerAn,  ReiHirt  of  tlie  fDundIng,  Feb.  7.  8,  1762, 
M.S.  in  An^hivo  Genenil. 

Kuestra  Senora  de  la  Lus.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  by  the  Zacatecan 
friars,  among  tiie  Arkokisa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  lower  Trinity  r.,  Tex.  A  mis- 
sion ii}T  the  Arkokisa  was  pronosed  as 
early  as  1747  bv  Capt.  Ornbio  y  ftasterra, 
who  reported  that  this  tril)e,  living  in  five 
rani'herias  or  pueblos  and  nutnlHjring  30() 
families,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  settle 
in  a  mission  Ijetween  the  Saljine  and  the 
Trinity,  **  their  fatherland."  Some  years 
afterwartl  the  plan  was  carried  out,  the 
missiun  l)eing  placed  at  a  site  known  as 
OrccHjuisac,  some  distance  l)elow  modern 
Ijiberty.  Near  it  stood  the  presidio  of 
San  Agustin  de  Ahumada.  Within  a  few 
years  i)oth  were  moved  a  short  distance 
upstream  to  a  place  calle<l  Txw  Horcon- 
sitos.  The  mission,  from  the  first  unsuc- 
cessful, was  abandonexl  alxmt  1770,  and  in 
1772  the  suppression  of  the  presidio  was 
ordered.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Huestra  Senora  de  la  Puiiiima  Coneep- 
oidn.  A  Franci.scan  mission,  foimde<l  July 
7,  1716,  at  the  principal  Ilasinai  village, 
that  of  the  Ilainai,  on  the  k.  side  of  Ange- 
lina r.,  Tex.,  and  nearly  w.  of  mo<lern  Na- 
cogdoclu»s.  It  was  foumled  by,  and  re- 
mained furseveml  years  in  charge  of,  the 
pn»sident  of  the  Queretaran  missions 
among  the  llasinai,  Fruv  Ysidro  Felis  d«* 
Kspinosa,  later  authorof  the  famous  work 
on  Fraiutiscan  missions,  ther7/r<*///(v/  .l/ww- 
toiirti  If  Siri'ipliirn  (174()).  The  Ilainai 
settlement  at  the  time  the  mission  was 
founded  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  "an  in- 
finite nund)er  <»f  ranches,  with  their 
iMitches  of  maize,  mehms,  watermelons, 
l)eans,  t/>baceo,"and  sunflowers  (  Ramon, 
Derrotero,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nuevu 
Kspana,  xxvii,  loHi.  This  village  was 
f»)r  the  missionaries  a  strategic  point  in 
the  llasinai  country,  for  at  the  Ilainai 
village  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  con- 
federacy, j)residedover  by  the  high  priest, 
the  great  X'nu'xi  (.Jesus  Maria,  Uelacion, 
1691,  MS. ),  conse<juently  ('once]»cion  was 
made  the  head  mission.  Before  its  re- 
moval to  San  Antonio  the  mission  was 
sometimes  calle<l  Nuestni  Senora  de  la 
Purisima  Con«viH^i6n  de  los  Aynais. 
The  first chun-h  and  dwellings  were  Vuiilt 
by  the  Indians  of  wood  and  grass,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ihisinai  grass  ItKlges, 


but  soon  the  soldiers  and  the  mission- 
aries, with  their  own  hands,  constructed 
more  (!ommo<liou8  ones  (Ramon,  op.  cit., 
159;  Espinosa,  Diario,  1716,  MS.:  an<l 
Chi^nica,  418,  419,  1746). 

The  Hasina!  Indians  were  friendly,  but 
they  refused  to  settle  permanently  in 
pueblos,  and,  through  the  strong  ihfiu- 
entre  of  their  priesthood,  were  slow  to  ac- 
cept baptism.  However,  within  a  year 
Espinosa  succeeded  in  baptizing,  on  iiifi 
deathbed,  the  Hainai  chief,  which,  be- 
cause of  this  person's  exalted  positi(»n  in 
the  confederacy,  presumably  made  other 
conversions  easier  (Kspinosa,  Chronica, 
440).  But  success  was  slight.  Suppliw 
for  this  and  tne  neighl)oring  missioa** 
faile<l  to  come,  some  of  the  soldier  guard 
deserted,  and  finally,  in  1719,  the  misrsion- 
aries  and  soldiers,  iinaide<l  bv  home  an- 
thorities  and  fearful  of  a  French  attack 
from  Natchitoches  incident  to  the  rup- 
ture l)etween  France  and  Spain,  retire<l 
with  the  chun^i  ornaments  to  San  An- 
tonio, much  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians 
(F^ipinosa,  Chronica,  451—453;  see  also 
do4's.  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  in,  67- 
72,  1851). 

In  1721  the  Marques  de  San  Miguel  tie 
Aguayo  was  sent,  with  Kspinosa  and 
Father  Margil,  to  reestablish  the  missions 
and  to  erect  presidios  for  their,  defense. 
Kspinosa  was  again  put  in  charge  of  Con- 
ception, which  reoccupieil  the  old  church 
after  some  repairs  were  made.  On  Aug. 
8,  1721.  the  mission  was  formally  re- 
establisheil,  and  to  Cheocas,  chief  of  the 
Hainai  and  head  civil  chief  of  the  Hasi- 
nai,  Aguayo  gave  **the  best  suit  that  he 
had — blue,  heavily  embroidertnl  with 
gold,  with  waistcoat  of  gold  and  silver 
lai*e."  Clu»ocas  collected  the  Hainai 
people,  and  Aguayo,  after  exhorting  them 
to  come  and  settle  a  pueblo,  gavt»  pn*s- 
ents  of  clothing  and  trinkets  to  400  jier- 
sons,  including  perhaps  the  SO  Kailcdia- 
dacho  visitors  who  chanced  to  be  there 
{Pena,  Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Kspaila,  xxvin,  42).  Near  by 
Aguayo  establishe<l  an  ill-made  presidio 
called  Nuestra  Seilnra  <le  los  Dolores  de 
los  Texas  ( IVfia,  ibid.;  and  Rivera,  I>i- 
ario,  leg.  2140,  1736;  also  Rivera,  Pro- 
yecto,  1728,  MS.). 

Success  was  no  greater  now  than  for- 
merly, and  in  1731  Mission  Concej>cion, 
t»»gether  with  San  Joseph  de  los  Naa<m(^ 
and  San  Francisco  de  los  Texas  (or 
Neehes),  was  ret^tablished  on  San  Anto- 
nio r.  It  was  first  planne<l  to  place  them 
on  the  San  Marcos,  and  th(»re  is  some  in- 
dicatiim  that  thev  mav  have  lH*en  tem- 
|)oranly  locatcnl  there  (MS.  in  the  city 
clerk's  office,  San  Antonio,  datetl  Aug. 
12,  1771 ).  Conce|)cion  was  plactMl  on  the 
bank  of  San  Antonio  r.,  al)out  2  m.  Ih»1ow 
San  Antonio  tie  Valero,  which  is  now  at 
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lilt'  it^iitcr  of  tbe  cit}-  of  San  Antonio. 
Awmiing  to  tbt-  eun-iving  book  of  mar- 
Tuwr  Tii-onU.  it  was  founded  May  5,  1731. 
Thi-  iiile  i^lecled  was  that  which  funoerly 
liail  he«n  aaBi^nied  to  the  Krvipiame  mis- 
*mi  of  San  Xavier  de  NdJtera  (a.  v.). 
Tlie  jiueblo  was  called  Acufia,  ana  of  it 
the  PajaUt  chief  was  made  the  flrvt  gov- 
ctuorl  T(»timonio  de  Aaientode  Misiones, 
17:fO-:ll,  SLS.).  The  miBaion  now  some- 
times took  the  name  Nuextra  SeHora  de 
la  INiriidina  Concepcii)ii  de  Acaila. 

The  tribes  servtil  by  itwerein  the  aiain 
of  the  Coahiiiliecan  stock.  Their  lan- 
liua^-  is  |>ref«n'ed  in  the  3Iaii\uU  of  Bar- 
ii'lomvtiarcfa  (1760),  who  wa«Btationed 
«t  thf  neigblioring  mipsion  of  Saji  Fran- 
i-JMii  de  1*1  Ksiwla,  The  firnt  marriage 
fMYiriici  was  that  of  ""Jof^ph  FloreH,  of 
lliH  PatumaL-o  nation,  present  (jovemor  of 
rhiu  {lUfblo,  and  chief  of  the  Pajalates. 
Sipiipiles.  Tilpacoimles,  ami  others. 
The  marriage  reixirds  show  that  about  30 
:*>ialle"l  tribes  irt'icioiitt)  were  repre- 
wntol  at  this  niimion  t>efore  1790.  They 
ari-  here  friven,  with  the  date  of  tlie  lirat 
ii|<[iivniii<-e  of  each  new  name  or  group  of 
iiaitii^  following:  Pajalal,  &i<|uipi1,  Til- 
iuici>|ial.  Fatuinaco,  ^lohalaque,  Wtaltv, 
Tiliija,  Xaraiiiv  (17:«1;  Pamache  (l^rria- 
i|iu-'.'i,  C'ujan  (17.14);  I':ii«ba  (Pacoa? 
I7;ti  I :  Uuapica  (Guapilt-?),  Pausana 
l7;Wi;  Payaya  (IT-'iS);  i"asti«  (1741); 
I'miio,  Tacaune:  Orejon  (1742);  Chayojiin 
'174r>>:  Venjido  (174fil;  Apache  (1747); 
I.i|an  (1751);  Sani|jao  (1755);  Piguiqui, 
Man'*  de  Perro  (l^M);  Yojiian  (1758); 
fajaUilie  (Pajalal?  17M();  Malaqiiita 
il7ft4i;  Bon»ifn.Oopane{1767);CkiDian- 
.■liell770l;  Pania'iue  (1776).  Of  these 
ttic  Pajalatefl,  Orejonee,  Pataoe,  Pacuas, 
I'aiiitaiia^,  TacanieH,  Wiuuloe,  Paniaques, 
I'ihuiijiitT,  liorradiM,  Sanipaos,  ami  Ma- 
n.«i  de  Perro  are  nanie<l  in  (.iarcCa'H  ^fan- 
u.tl  af  ainonf;  thoee  speaking  Coahuilte- 
mn.  and  several  otiiers  are  known  to 
\i*\r  been  likewise  Coahailtecans.  It  is 
{•■ii>>il>le  that  two  or  three  pairs  of  the 
luniiv  given  above  are  those  of  identic^ 
tribef.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
.(pai*he  and  the  Yojuane  in  most  cases 
were  captives,  while  the  Pacoa  and  Cfuiy- 
opin  in  the  list  represent  oeophytes  of 
nini;bi»riiig  miselanB  who  intennarried 
with  the  neophytes  of  Conccpci6n  (Libro 
lir  Ca^ianiientos,  MS.  ia  the  custody  of 
ilie  Bii'hop  of  San  Antonio). 

By  Feb.  20,  1740,  2.t0  neophyt«  had 
l«eD  baptised;  but  at  this  date  only  120 
rmiained,  of  whom  all  but  6  were  uu- 
Imptized.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
iittf  r  part  of  1739  a  severe  epidemic  hod 
Tsvaged  all  the  missions,  immediately 
after  which  a  fresh  supply  of  gentiles 
«a»  broupht  in  ( Descnpci-'m  de  Mi- 
Honew,  Feb.  20,  1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Sue^-»  &palla,  \x\ui,  203).     By  Mar.  8, 


1762    there  had  been  792  I  , 

558  burials — a  commentary  on  mortality 

at  the  missions.    At  this  time  there  w-- 


207  perwns  remaining,  hugely  Ajalates, 
Taivuies,  and  Saiiipaos.  Tlierewere  now 
a  substantial  church,  apparently  the  one 
still  standing,  a  sacristy,  cloisters,  a  work- 
room where  neophvles  made  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  Indian 
pueblo  near  by  consistcii  of  two  rows  of 
ftone  hutij  and  jacales.  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  fields  were  irrigated  by  means 
of  an  acequia  leailing  from  a  reservoir. 
On  the  ranch  were  200  mares,  111)  horses, 
610  cattle,  and  2,200  sheep  and  goata 
(Ynforme  de  Misiones,  Mar.  6,  1762, 
MK.  in  Mem.  de  Kueva  Eniiafla.  xxvtii, 
1«8-I(i9).  The  acetiuia,  known  as  the 
"  f^jalache  or  Concei>cii'>n  <iiich,"  is  said 
to  ha\e  been  in  use  until  186H  {Comer, 
San  Antonio  de  liexar,  ii,  1890). 

I.ate  in  1772  or  early  in  177:1  the  yuere- 
taran  friarH  transferreil  tbeiiiiision  to  the 
Zacatecan!>,  as  was  true  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring missions  (I.ihro  de  Casamientos, 
Mfl.,  linit  entry  for  177;!).  ButtheatTtive 
perio<l  of  the  mission  was  now  past,  and 
the  subsequent  history  was  that  of  de- 
cline. Neopliytes  were  ditlicult  to  get, 
government  support  was  with<lrawn,  and 
the  citizens  of  t^  Fernando  encroached 
upon  the  mii>sion  landf.  In  1794  the 
misrioo  was  secularized.  By  17t>0  tbe 
total  number  of  miirriagea  had  reai.'hed 
249,  of  which  210  hail  been  contracted 
before  1770  ( Libro  deCa«amientoe).  The 
mission  church  and  vivienda  are  still 
fairly  well  preserved.  (n.  e,  k.) 

Hnsttra  Senora  de  la  Soledad.  The  thir- 
teenth Franciscan  niisfiiin  founded  in 
California.  Feather  l.a^uen  himself  hail 
explored  tbe  region,  alreailv  known  to 
the  S[«inish  aif  Si.iledad,  and  personally 
selected  the  Mle,  which  was  situated  in 
the  Salinas  valley,  al>iut  4  m.  from  the 
present  town  of  Soli-ilad,  Monterey  co. 
The  native  name  was  Chuttusgelis. 
Some  shelters  were  erected  by  neopnytes 
from  San  Carlos,  and  on  Oct.  9, 1791,  the 
mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad 
was  formully  established.  A  few  natives 
witne»ie<l  the  ceremony.  By  tbe  end  of 
the  year  there  were  12  converts,  and  493 

a"  1800.  In  1797  they  had  completed  an 
Dliechurch  with  straw  roof.  Thegreat- 
est  number  of  neophytes,  727,  was  reached 
in  1805.  In  1810  there  were  600,  in  1820 
4:to,  and  about  300  in  1834.  The  total 
number  of  natives  Inptized  was  3,096,  of 
whom  1,306  were  children.  The  total 
deaths  were  2,502,  of  whom  1,137  were 
children.  The  mission  was  successful  in 
its  agricultural  operations  and  well  sup- 
plied with  stock.  In  1810  it  had  nearly 
3,000  cattle,  2Sfi  horees,  and  8,0(»  sheep, 
with  an  avcrajw  crop  for  thf  last  di-cniie 
of  3,660  bushels.     By  1820  the  livestock 
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hail  increamMl  coiiHidonihly,  but  the  cn)\« 
wt'if'  Hinaller.  Solinliul  did  not  decline  ho 
ni})itlly  an  pome  of  tiio  other  California 
nnssiiins,  an<l  in  1834  it  still  had  alx>ut 
(>,(KK)  lattle  and  5,(X)0  nheep.  The  croiw, 
howiiver,  were  not  very  good,  though 
there  waH  a  irertain  amount  of  irrigation. 
AfterstH'ularization  the  decline  was  rapid, 
H>  that  in  1840  there  were  onlyal)ont70 
mitives  left,  and  the  livt^stnck  had  almost 
entirely  disappeare*!.  In  1846  the  mis- 
Hion  was  sold  for  $^S00,  but  its  buildings 
weiv  then  in  ruins.  Portions  of  aciobe 
walls,  some  i>t  them  8  ft  thick,  ntill  remain 
on  the  site.  The  IndianAi  in  the  neiirh- 
l)orhood  of  SoltHlad  were  Chalones,  T)e- 
lon<:ing  to  theCostanoan  linjniisti<*st<x?k. 
In  1S17,  or  therealx)Uts,  acconling  to  in- 
f(»niiatioii  given  to  Tavlor  (Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  2(),  1S«()^,  approximately  a  fourth  of 
the  neophytes  were  Chalones,  ont^-fourth 
Kssi'len,  and  onr-haif  from  the  Tulare 
lakes.  The  latter  wen*  pn>l)ably  Yokuta 
( M  a  ri  (H'tsan ) .      Set*     ( hti  ft  mi  Ut     In  tihttntj 

Wmi't,  }fi:<;<ioiii<.  (a.  M.  1..) 

Naestra  Senora  de  la  Boledad.     \i\  A{>a- 

hu'h«H'  mission  settlement  establisheil  in 

17 IS  near  rensxuoUi.  Fla.,  I»v  .luan  Mar- 

eos,    chief    of    the   triln',    with   refugi'e.** 

resiMH^l  from  captivity  among  the  Creeks, 

by  whom  they  ha«l  IxfU  carrie*!  away  on 

t  lie  destruction  ot"  the  A|>alacliee  missions 

by  <iiiv.  Mo  ire  and  his  Indian  allies  in 

l7o4.      The  effort   seems   to  have    U^en 

alnindone<.l  U'lore  172*J.  \.k  m.) 

Nuf stra  Senora  deU  SoInUd.— Hriniii,  Ktinivo.  ;^9. 
17_V>  Our  LadT  of  LonelineM. — Shra.  ('atb.  Miss., 
7'\  ISVi.    Soledad. — litin'in.  o|\  i-n..  M'2. 

Nnestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria.  A  Fran- 
t'lM-aii  mission  ti>unded  in  l»i77  at  Nada- 
dMii-.  within  the  territory  of  the  present 
."^tate  of  Coahuila.  Mexico.  It  was  inilltHi 
aU-  Santa  K"  a.  and  familiarly  Naiia- 
(lori^.  Kai^l^i'y  the  T'»U»>t».  a  wildtriU' 
of  ii.irtliern  Mexieo.  eiui)}H'lK^l  removal 
ir.  !i:  its  tir-t  >ile.  40  leajnes  n.  k.  of 
C^ahuil;*.  to  a  iHMii«'.nnear  Nailadi>re<  r.. 
7  I'.ajuis  N.  w.  .■!  that  eity.  Tlie  Imlians 
ei'.  .•vte«l  lun-weretlierot/aK'sanil  MaU'^ 
rriota^.  to\vhic:i.atterthertMnoval.  sTliis- 
ral*'Vian.il'.t-i\w-rea.idtil.  j.  k.  s.  ^ 

Nuestra  Se nora  de  los  Dolores  de  la  Pnnta. 
A  r.  ::*>:'  r.  •■^r.y.ded  bv  the  t.Mierv  la  ran 
lav.er^  w:i :;:'.!  :i;e  l::nHs  v-f  i!u-  prx-sent 
Mf\i-.,;::  >:ii:e  »  :  N'.ie\a  l.o'i:  The  In- 
i!i.i:>  ir,;:V.«.!\-l  ix^re  wen^  tin-  l^tas  a:;«l 
t:.'   r.-.-a".\C'i 

Nuesm  Senora  de  los  I>olores  del  Horte. 
\  .^' -  :  :  !:.-.>>•.■':•  «':  Lower  i\il'.:\'n;ia. 
I  ■•.•.:«':  tar'v  iii  ::-.e  ISth  iC!.ti;ry.  Vo- 
!.»j-.i-  Hist.  Ca"..  ;;.  1^'S  P>».  IT-V*  ssiys: 
•  *  r : . :  s  ::: ■. s^:  ::  w  .i«.  \v ! :ivl  w  • :  h  !  h at  c :  San 
I jv .1  ' . .  W • : ':: '.: .  i> ■  i * <: r*., : .  wV.icV.  iu s SO 
!e-i- ..Ti  ::.!'•.  >    Ijr.i..  :.^     Sar    Icr.a^io  .ie 

,1    ..k^.i    ...I..       .■• »     i.l  ■    .'.••.i    t'i    —  .•      . 

w ;  • ..  .1 ! -x  .1 .'. \  '"' *i  ' . . : : ■  .> -» i  1  '.'.^i : a : . s  ' * 
TjI)  *.0T-^\i*c-  :':■-=.: :':  ■>  r;  •.!ss.'»r.  wa>  "rv..*  :c 
as  ai;  ad^:;:;c:  lo  San  i^nacio.  but  a  lew 


years  afterward  wH.Mn.s  to  have  lx»en  al>- 
sorlie<l  into  this  last  and  almndoninK  as 
were  two  or  thre*^  pioneer  foundations  of 
the  same  kind,  l>efore  1740.'*  St?e  also 
Browne,  Res.  Pat^  Slope,  app.,  50,  IH^M 

Kaestra  Se&ora  de  los  Dolores  de  los  Ais. 
A  Franciscan  mission  establishe<l  in  1716 
by  the  Sjmnianls  among  the  Eyeb*h,  iu 
the  vicinity  of  Sabine  r.,  Tex.,  37  leagues 
from  Natchitoches,  I-a ,  '*well  towanl 
the  K.,  and  near  the  French  settlements 
aln»ady  establishe<i  on  Red  r."  of  Iauu- 
siana.  It  was  abandoned  during  the 
French-SiMinish  hostilities  of  1719an(i  the 
missit.)n  pn»perty  destroye<l  by  the  In- 
dians, but  was  reestablishetl  in  1721  with 
180  natives.  In  \7iyS  it  reporti-d  oidy  11 
baptisms,  and  in  177.S  was  abandoned, 
prolwbly  on  accoimt  of  the  <lecimation  <»f 
the  Kyei.^h  |HH>ple.  Siv  Bancroft,  cit^-d 
K'low;  (iarnson,  Texas,  l!Hi3. 

Dolores.— liaiuToft.  No.  MfX.  States,  i, «!.'». tV*;.  isy,. 
Dolorea  de  loe  Adaet. — I  bid . .  6*2^1.  Santuima  Vir^n 
de  los  Dolores.— Austin  in  Tvx.  Hist.  Ai^fr'n  Quur., 
vni.  2M,  ItfOo. 

Kaestra  Senora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes.  A 
presidio  t»stablishe<l  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 
17lM,  by  theMan]m'*sde  Aguayo,  close  to 
the  missinn  of  San  Miguel  de  Linares  (or 
de  los  Adaes ».  in  Texas,  and  aUiut  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  fnmi  the  Sabine  to 
Natchitcvl u»s,  I^i.  It  wiw  iMcupiinl  until 
1773,  when  the  whole ea.«*tern  frontier  was 
al^ndoneil.  In  1774,  how  ever.  j»art  of  the 
citizens  returne«l  fn>m  San  Antonio  to  the 
Trinity  and  there  foundeil  a  village  w  hich 
Wiis  ralle«l  I*ilar  de  Bucareli.     i  ii.  e.  h.  ) 

Naestra  Senora  del  Pilar.— I Vft:(.  M<.  Dinri«>.l?Jl.in 
Mom.  lie  N'tu-x  a  K«(>Hfla,  x  xvii i ,  .VJ.  Naestra  Se- 
nora del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes.— K^ni] In.  Br^vtrTom- 
jH-iiilii'.  ITTJ.  m  TfX  Hi^-t.  As^'ii  cjuht..  vni.  34, 
19iiV   Pilar— lfci:ion»fT. No.  Mrx.St«tf».  i.  «J!l,  lSw6. 

Naestra  Senora  del  Bafagio.  A  mission 
founder  I  in  17v»l  by  Fray  Manuel  deSilva, 
near  the  mouth  i»f  Mission  r.,  tl^wing 
into  Aninsiis  bay.  Tex.  It  had  t>2  Karan- 
kawa  nei']»hytes  in  17^.S.  It  was  main- 
taine^l  until  i**L^S.  but  in  1sl»4  the  nn.^^sioii 
buildimrs  were  alKiudone*!  l>ecjiuse  of  the 
hi»stility  «'f  the  Comanche,  the  Itaptism  of 
nt'ophvir>  >ul»st*«iuent  to  this  time  Iving 
IHri'Tiin-l  at  the  (^in^ehial  ehureh.  IV- 
twivn  1**"7  and  1*^*JS  the  mi»i«»naries 
laloriuu'  at  Kefuirio  were  Fr.  .Iom-  Manuel 
iia:t;ii;.  V\\  ,luan-Maria  Zepulveilai  buriiNl 
there  .l'-i::e  iN  ISl-^  ,  Fr.  ,b»s*'  Antonio 
Via/  .ie  l.e--n.  and  Fr.  Mi&:nel  Mui\oz. 
IhiriniT  tiii^  |»eri.yl  the  total  numln'rof 
Ku'ii-'i.s  w:is  *JvM.  the  tril»es  n»iir^*.<<»nte<I 
U ::.*:  the  Karat-.kawa.  lMguii]ue.  iViuine, 
Cxij-.tt .  rav.:.>ii:e.  Oujan.  Malagnite.  ra- 
ja" as ':o.  r  rHyf^\  CvHNx  Amname.  and 
I  -'jVi::  I  :':  ri»  ::  d-  I>autism«^.  lS07-i?S,  in 
ti.v  ar. ':v.\ts  .^:  the  |>ar^vhial  t'bun-h  of 
M;i:a-v.r  -.  >Ux;.o  .n.  e.  r. ^ 

Kffur..*  - -v.'.-    r  :-    N      M^x.  Slat 1 5.  i.  »"«..  fVW. 


XN- 


N»e»:TA  S«=w^rft  del  Boeario.  A  Francis- 
1.1V.  rv.-^-  •  :  v.r.  U>i  in  the  fall  of  1754 
alvut  4  IV..  s.  w.  of  Espiritu  Sanco  de 
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Ziinipi  iiiis<«ion,  nearly  op{>ot«it4;  tiKxlern 
G«ilia<l  und  i  in.  in>ia  San  Autoniu  r..  for 
tlu'  Kamnkawan  tri)>eH,  particularly  the 
CujanoH  (  Kohani ),  of  UieTexaHcroaHt  below 
tills |ii tint,  t^rly misHionarvefforttj among 
the  Karankawan  tril)e8  had  been  made  at 
P^pi'ntu  Santo,  fuuiidiHi  in  1722  by  the 
Zatitt^ran  FraneiscanH  near  the  site  of 
1^  Salle's  settlement  on  I^vaea  r.  The 
liustiliiy  of  theH«»  tril>e8  soon  cause<l  the 
removal  of  the  million,  and  Hu])ee<juently 
tlu*  iiei^hlx)ring  presidio,  Bahfa  del  Es|>i- 
ritu  Santo,  to  Uuatlahipe  r.  The  site 
H  n«»w  niarke<l  by  ruins  in  Mission  val- 
K'>,  Vietoria  eo.  From  this  time  until 
Wa)  the  Karankawan  trilx^,  except  the 
O •(••►,  Vonie  of  whom  lK*ton>  this  were 
attract*^!  to  i'amlelaria  mission,  were  al- 
!iit"-t  un;iffeete<l  by  mis^^ion  influence;  but 
in  the  yt-ar  nam(*<l,  in  consequence  of  Jose 
•le  h>i.'an<l«'»n*s  plan  to  colonize  the  whole 
I'lmst  c«>untry  from  Panucro,  Mexico,  to 
San  Antonio  r.,  renewed  efforts  were 
Iliad**  to  missionize  them.  At  first  the 
j:ov<-rn!iMMit  ordere<l  that  an  attempt  Ik; 
ihail».»  to  gath«»r  them  into  K^pfritu  Santo 
<K*  Zufii^  mi.*ssion,  \vhi<"h,  at  J^scandon's 
in-tan<v,  ha«l  Iwen  movi»<l  in  1749  with 
till'  ]>n*sidio  of  Bahia  to  San  Antonio  r. 
At  the  haiiie  time  the  iiuen'taran  mis- 
HMn^irii's  at  San  Antonio  made  an  effort 
to  }rath)'r  them  th*»re.  A<iuarn»l  ensni»d, 
with  the  result  that  F>ij)fritu  Santo  mis- 
f^i'Ti,  pmtitin^  by  the  efforts  of  the  Que- 
n'taran?*,  sun-tN^Uil  in  1751  in  gathering 
tHii|)*irarilv  a  niuid>er  of  Karankawans, 
inaiidy  ( 'ujanes.  They  deserte*!  in  a  few 
w«-«-k!-.  but  the  mi.»»sionaries  and  Captain 
lijmii'rez  dr  la  Piszina  of  the  presidio  con- 
tiinu**!  makinj;  effortif  to  win  theCujanes, 
Karankawa,  CViapites,  and  Copanes  ( Ko- 

It  lK.»injr  found  <»bjectionable  to  attempt 
to  I'Ut  thes4»  trilH»s  into  the  l'>ipfritu  Santo 
iiii<<.H(in  with  the  Aranami^  and  Tanii- 
<|iii-',  *'-in«*e  they  are  of  <liffert»nt  lan- 
'Kiia-ji***,  inc«)mi>Jitd)le  dis|H»sitions,  and  do 
D'rt  like  ti>  Im.^  in  their  <'ompany,"  an 
tfft.rt  wa<  made  and  i>ermission  obtaine<l 
t'l  transfer  nnssion  Nuestra  Sef^oni  de  lt>s 
Ih.j.^n-s  de  hn*  Ais  from  k.  Texas  to  the 
ii»'iLdi!M^rh<MKl  of  P>»pi'ritu  Santo,  there  U) 
n-tMablish  it  for  the  Karankawan  tril>es. 
(MoiM'tion-  from  e.  T€»xai»,  however,  n»- 
!*iilt«-<l  in  an  onlrr  (.\i>r.  7,  1755)  to  found 
a  n«-w  misi'ion  for  the  Cujanes  (  Kohani ), 
(••apitt-H,  and  Karankawa.  TheCopanes 
^K*>{^no)  do  not  seem  to  have  l)een  in- 
••Iinle<l.  Already,  in  (ronse<|uence  of  the 
former  plan,  the  founding  of  a  new 
mi^^ion  for  these  trills  had  been  liegun 
N<.v.  175-1)  by  Father  Caml>ero8  and 
('apta)n  Ramirez  de  la  Piszina.  Without 
waiting  for  the  goveniment  to  supply 
funds,  work  was  begun  with  private  do- 
nation* an«i  l>orn:»we<l  means.  The  name 
iriv4'n  the  miwion  was  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Rosario,  with  the  addition,  sometimes, 


of  **de  los  Cujanes,'*  the  ad<lition  indi- 
cating the  prominence  of  the  Cujan  tril)e 
in  the  mission,  and  also  the  prevalent 
usage  of  the  name  of  thLn  tril  )e  as  a  generic 
term  for  the  Karankawan  group.  As  tirst 
constnu'ted,  the  church  was  built  of  w  <mm1, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  stake  palisade. 
Later  this  chun^h  waM  n^placed  by  one  of 
stone.  Conversions  were  slow,  the  total 
numl>er  of  baptisms  after  four  years'  work 
l>eingonly  21.  The  Cujanes  in  particular 
were  hanl  to  manage,  and  with  ditliculty 
were  kej)t  from  deserting.  Ade<|uategov- 
emment  supi>ort  for  the  nnssiim  was  de- 
layeil  until  Apr.  1758,  when  the  supplies 
that  hail  l)een  asked  for  were  granted,  and 
10  additional  soldiers  were  added  to  the 
garris<^)n  at  the  neighboring  presidio. 
With  this  aid  the  mission  l)ecame  more 
prosj)erous.  I  n  1 7(>8  it  was  able  to  n'jM)rt  a 
total  of  about  2()()  baptisms,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  at  this  time  from  UK)  to 
200  Indians  lived  intermittently,  at  least, 
at  the  mission.  Father  Soli's  inspected 
the  mission  in  that  year  and  rei>orted  it 
in  goinl  material  condition,  but  said  that 
the  Indians  wi»re  very  hard  to  sulnlue, 
and  that  the  Coi)an<*s,  some  of  whom  had 
joined  the  other  tribes  there,  had  en- 
tirely deserted  it.  In  the  same  year 
charges  were  made  to  the  government 
that  the  In<lians  were  Ix'ing  seriously 
mistr(»ateil  by  the  missionary,  Father 
Kscobar,  and  for  that  reason  were  tle- 
serting.  SoUs,  however,  gave  a  contrary 
renort.  (For  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Mission  Kosario  to  this  point,  with  eita- 
tation  of  authorities  for  the  above  state- 
ments, see  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Ass'n 
(iuar.,  Oct.  190().)  The  subsecpicnt  his- 
tory of  this  mission  has  never  been  in- 
veetigate^l.  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  tells 
us  that  it  was  completely  abandoned'  in 
17SI;  that  efforts  were  made  at  once  to 
reestablish  it,  but  without  suc<*ess  until 
1791  (Carta  dirigi<la  a  la  Corte  <ie  Ks- 
pana,  Dec.  27,  179:]).  Portillr)  (Ai>untes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  310-11 ),  an  unreliable  writer,  w  ho 
however  ha<l  access  to  documents,  says 
that  in  1794  it  had  62  neophvtes  (some of 
them  aj)pareutly  (\)co),  and  that  three 
vears  iat4*r  97  Coco  and  Karankawa 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  after 
failing  to  gain  admission  to  F^pi'ritu 
Santo,  entered  Kosario  mission  Ruins 
of  the  latter  are  still  to  W  sivn,  but  little 
remains  of  its  walls.  (n.  e.  r.) 

Nueitra  Senora  del  Boiario.  A  fornuT 
C^)ra  pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  which 
had  Corapaas  a  visita.  SituatiMl  near  the 
w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22^  15',  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico. — <~)roz(to  v  Berra,  Oeog., 
280,  1804. 

Kuestra  Senora  del  Valle  Humbroso.  A 
Temoris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.— C)roz(H)  v  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864. 
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Kugioak.      A   iiiiHeionary  Htatioii    and 
trading  post  opponite  Dinko  id.,  w.  Green- 
land. 
Noofsoak.— Cmntz.  Hint.  GrvcnlHiid,  i,  16, 1767. 

Hugumiut  ( '  inliabitants  of  the  cape ' ). 
An  ?>kimo  trilx^  ocvnpying  the  peninnula 
l)etween  Frobinher  bay  and  Cund>erland 
t¥\. ,  Baffin  land.  Sealing  on  the  fioen  with 
the  harpoon,  killing  walriifl  at  the  floe 
edge,  and  hunting  doer  in  the  puinnier  are 
their  occupationB.  Their  i>ermanent  vil- 
lages are  Nuguniiut,  Operdniving,  Tomait, 
Tuarpukdjuak,  and  Lka<llik.  Other  set- 
tlenientHare  Akbirsiarbing,  Ekaluin,  lyafl- 
sigiakdjuak,  Kekertukjuag,  Kodlunam, 
and  Nuvuktuahmg.  rop.  about  80  in 
I88:i. 

Kew  Oummi  Lark.— BritiHii  Adniimlty  chart.  Nu- 
ffumeute.— Knmlion  in  Bull.  .Vat.  Mu8.  no.  15,  15, 
1879.  Nucumiut.— K<Mts  in  Hth  Rop.  B.  A.  E..  122, 
isxs. 

Nagumiut.  .V  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
niiut V^jkinio  at  the  entrance  to  Krobinher 
l»ay,  Haf!in  land. — Boas  in  6th  liep.  B,  A. 
K.,  map,  1888. 

Nnhalk  ( \n.rn'lk'/).  A  Bella<tK>la<livi- 
jsion,  embracing  the  following  8  villagen, 
at  the  mouth  of  Hellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.: 
Atlklaktl,  Komkutis.  ( >Hmakmiketlp,  Pei- 
pcla,  Sakta,  Selkuta,  Stskeitl,  an<l  Tkeikt«- 
kune.  Thev  include  the  Keltakkaua, 
Potlas,  Siatlhclaak,  Sjuikpukolemk,  and 
Tokoais  gentcH. 

Nuchalkmx'.— BoHHin  Pctcrnmnns  Mitt..|it.  5. 180, 
I8«7(-;mx:  'pi'ople').  Kttqa1kH.--B<«sin7th  Rep. 
N.  \V.  TrilH'S  (\in..  ».  1891.  Huaa'lkmn.— Ibid. 
(-IM//  -'people  of).  Huxm'lk'I.— lioas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.,  n.  49.  1^98. 

Nuiku  ( yiYiku ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil lage  at 
the  head  of  Sotith  Bentinck  arm,  Brit. 
Col.  it  is  one  of  the  Talio  towns*. 
Hu'ik'.— Boiis  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.Tri»»eH Can.. :i,  1891. 
Nu'iku.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49, 
189H. 

Kuimok  ( *  scmthern  *).  A  AVintun  tribe 
formerly  living  along  lower  Stony  cr., 
Coluf^a   CO.,  Cal. 

Kumnom.— KroebiT.  infn.  191J3  (Ynki  name  for 
St</nv  Creek  Wintnnt.  NoiHuckB. — (teljrerin  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  288.1S>.  Hu'i-mok.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol..  Ill,  2r»0.  1877. 

Nuk  (*the  jx>int  M.     A  village  of  the 

Kinuirumiut   Eskimo  at    Port  Clarence, 

Ala.^ka,  tlie  site  of  the  reindeiT  station 

Teller. 

Hooke.— Bef<*hey  (1h27i  quoted  hy  Baker.  Gec«. 
Diet.  Alaska.  i>*20.  IKVl.  Ifookmete.— .laekson  m 
Rep.  Bur.  Edne..  map.  145.  1894.  Nookmut— 
Dnll.  Ahiska.  40H.  1S70.  Hookmute.— Elliott.  Our 
Ari't.  Pn^v..  map.  1886.  The  Nook.— Baker,  op. 
eil.  mame  ik'iven  by  "theolil-timers"  i. 

Nukaakmats  {XiKfd'oj'mats),     A  Bella- 

c<H»la  town  on  Ik»llacoola  r.,  aKne  Ase- 

nanc,  Brit.  Col. 

Nuk-a'aqmata.— Br«aN  in 7th  Rep.X.W.TriKvCan.. 
H.  18i>l.    Nuqa'axmata.— BoH8  in   Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist..  II.  49.  I'^V^. 
Nukaatko     (.Vf/ilvi<i'/Av>,    yukmVtqo,    or 

XKkna'fhK  'one  little  water').     A  village 

(»f  the  S|M'nct»s>  Bri<lge  band   of   Ntlak- 

yai^imuk.  on  the  n.  side  of  Thomj>6<^n  r., 

43  m.  alH»ve  Lytton.   Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 

Meuj.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  173,  liHX). 


Hukohu.  Mentioned  as  a  tril>e  of  s. 
central  California,  api>arently  living  l)e- 
tween  San  Joat^uin  and  Kings  rs.  There 
may  be  some  confusion  with  a  southern 
Moijuelamnan  tribeealled  Nuchu;  or  the 
term  may  bii  a  synonytn  of  Nuehawayi  or 
Nutunutu  ((].  v. ).  The  Nuki-hu  entere<l 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  Apr. 
2^>,  1851,  and  were  placed  on  a  n*ierve 
between  Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 

Kook-ohoo.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  782, 1899. 
Nook-chooa.— Johit;»*on  UH51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  eil, 
32d  Cong.,  l8t  Hess.,  22. 1852. 

Kukhe  (* reddish-yellow  buffalo*).  A 
gens  of  the  Ponca,  q.  v. 

loo.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229.  1«97  (im- 
propi'rly  ho  (>alled).    Huqe.— Ibid.    Nuxe.— Ihid. 

Kukhwhaiimikhl  ( Nukh-ii  hni-i-m  ikhi ) . 
A  Samish  village  on  the  s.  w.  side  of 
Guemesi<l.,  n.  w.  e<Mi.«*t(»f  Washington. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lunmii,  :^,  1863. 

Kukhwuehutun  ( \u'-'f  irtit-trn^-tuu ) .  A 
former  villagii  of  the  (^hetco  on  the  s. 
side  of  Chetco  r.,Oreg. — Dorsey  in  .four. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2.3(>,  189C). 

Knkits  ( Xuk  ''/ti* ) .    A  Bel  lacoola  v i  I la^'e 

(m   Bellac^oola  r.,   above  Snutele,    Brit. 

Col. 

KuTtiiiU.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.W.Trib«s  Can..  3. 
1891.  Httk'i'ta.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nut, 
HLvt.,  II.  49,  19()0. 

Hakitsomk  (ynxitm^mx).  A  Wikeno 
villagt*  on  Rivers  inlet,  l^rit.  Col. — Ik>as 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  18S7. 

NukkehkummeeB.  A  village  of  IVaving 
Indians,  probably  subject  to  the  \Vain- 
panoag,  near  the  site  of  Dartmouth, 
Mass., Containing  alnxit  120  inhabitants 
in  1«98.— Kawson  and  Danforth  (1B9S)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  .<.,  x,  132,  1809. 

Kuklako.     A  Hankut<'hin  village  of  82 

inhabitants  on  Yukon  r.,  near  the  mouth 

of  Klondike  r.,  just  w.  of  the  iKumdar)' 

linelM^tween  Alaskaand  British  Columbia. 
FortRoUance.— I*etr«>lTinluth(VnHtis,Ala.«ka.n)ap, 
IHS4.  Nu-kla-ko.— v^*h\vatka.  Rep.  on  Ala.ska.  M, 
1885.  Takon  Indiana.— Ibid..  Ki.  Tchi-car-fut-ko- 
tan.— Ibid..  86  ( Ingalik  nnme). 

Kuklit.     A    Malemiut    R^kimo   village 

near  C.  Denbich,  Norton  s<i.,  .\laska. 
Koklich.— Za^oskVn  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy..  ftth  ».. 
XXI,  map.  Is'VO.  Koocleet— Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  473.  190K  (quoted  fomp.  Kacleet.— Ibid. 
Huklit.— Zapuskin.De.'H'r.  Run*.  Pi.>ss.  Am.,  i,  T2, 
1847. 

Knkluak.  An  Ikogmiut  t^skimo  village 
on  the  left  l^ank  of  the  Yukon,  oppcvsite 
Ikogmiut  mission,  Alaska. 
Nuohljuagnjut.— HolmberK.  Ethnog.  .Skizz..  map, 
ISS.*).  Nukluac-miiout.— ZaKiK^kin  in  Nonv.  Ann. 
Voy..Mh  s..  xxi.map.  18rH>. 

Kuklukayet  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
trading  ix>st,  ami  mis^^ion  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Yukon.  .Alaska,  just  below  the 
mouth  oi  the  Tanana.  Pop.  107  in  1880, 
120  in  1890.  It  is  visitctt  for  trade  by 
people  of  various  tribes. 
Ifuclucayette.— Kayniond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  12,  4'2d 
C'onjr..  1st  .M>ss.,  23.  1>»71.  Nuclukayette.— Whym- 
|M>r.  .Vla.'ika.  map.  1S«W.  Kn-klac-i-yat.— Baker, 
ifet'j:  Diet.  Altiska.  473.  mv.  i  eiti-d  fomi).  Nuklak- 

$et.— Ibid.    Muklukahyat.— Dall.  Alaska.  n7.  1870. 
ruklakaiet.~lVtn>lT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 
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iSf-L  Niiklakayet.~l'etro£r.  Kep.  ou  Alaska,  .62, 
l?v>l.  Nuklokojet. — Si'hwutka,  Rep.  on  Alasku, 
^.  ISK-S.  Vukfokyet.— Allen.  Rep.  on  Alai4ka,86, 
IvC.    Hnklakyvto.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885. 

Vnklnktana  (Xukluk'tdmi).  A  Tenan- 
kuU'hin  division  on  Xanana  r.,  Alaska, 
l**low  Tutlut  r. — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
SH,  1887. 

HukwaUamish.  A  HUiall  body  of  Salish, 
lonnerly  on  a  branch  of  Skagit  r.,  in 
Whatfom  ix).,  Wash.,  now  on  Swinomish 

D<^na-€ha]«li.— Mallet  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  198,  1877. 
Hook-na-eham-iah.— Ind.  AlT.  Rep.,  17, 1870.  H'qua- 
eha-miak.— <lib)w<  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  436,  1855. 
Vi•kwa^aalllish.— 4iibbK  in  Cont  N.  A.  £thnol..  I. 
1*0. 1>77. 

HnlaautixL  A  eept  of  the  Takulli  living 
in  the  village  of  Nulkreh,  on  Noolkelake, 

Brit.  Col.;  pop.  56  in  1879. 

Halo-tiB.— Brit.  Col.  map,   1872.    Nool-kft-o-tin.— 

I>avi-£u>n  in  R<'p.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.  187v»-80,  30B. 

Iv^l.    KalaaatiBS.— Domenech,  Desert**  N.  Am.,  ii, 

62.  li^V.    Hnla^atin.— Halo,  Ethnog.  and  Philol., 

-JU2,  JS16.    Stony  Creek  band.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  214, 

ly»>2. 

Hulato.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  and 
trading  station  on  the  s.  bank  of  \ukon 
r.,  Ala;«ka,  alnnit  100  m.  from  Norton  sd. 
and  .V>0  iii.  by  river  from  the  ocean.  In 
KiS  t  hi*  Radian  Malakof  built  a  block- 
h<iu.«^  and  Ht<Kka<le  near  here,  but  shortly 
afterward,  during  his  absence,  it  was 
l»urne<i  by  the  Indians.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
\M2  by  Lieut.  Zagoe^kin,  who  was  suc- 
••etHltHlby  Vaaili  Derzhavin,  whose  many 
•Acts  of  cruelty  le<l  to  the  massacre  of  the 
entire  garrison  by  the  Koyukukhotana  in 
KtI.  Later  Nufa to  was  moved  2  ni.  up 
the  river  to  its  present  site.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St  Peter 
Claver,  and  containeil  168  inhabitanU«  in 

1SS\  118  in  1890. 

lalatoa.— 8<hwatkM.  Rei).  ou  Alaska,  101,  1885. 
Hottlato.— ZHKOftkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s., 
XXI.  map.  IHTiO.  Kulato.— Zagoskin,  Deticr.  Rush. 
I'ljev..  Am.,  map,  1(^42.  Kula'to-kho-taa'i.— Dall  in 
('..nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  26. 1877. 

Vulatok.   A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  village 

on  Tf)giak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  211  in  1880. 
Valahtnk.— Petmff.    Ren.    on    Alaska,    49.    1881. 
lolatok  — PetrofI  in  10th  Ceiimx.  Alanka,  17,  ISM. 

Vulkreh.    The    Nulaautin    village    on 

N«>ilke  lake,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 

Morice  in  Trann.  Rov.  Soo.  Can.,  x,  109, 

Vuloktolok.      A    Kaialigmiut    Eskimo 

viila$r<^  on    the    s.   side  of    Nelson   id., 

WsL^ksk;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
HalakkteUfamaU.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaaka.  54, 
l*v*\.  HaloktolfamnU.— Nelflon  (1878)  quoted  by 
Baker.  G*^)e.  D]<*t.  Alaska,  474.1906.  HuUktolok.— 
Baker,  ibid.  Hulakhtaloffnmnt— Nelson  in  18th 
R*-p.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  II.  2»,  1899. 

Van  ( A'(2  m ) .    The  P^rth  or  Sand  clan  of 

tlie  Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Vaatauun.— ^iatiirhet,  iHleta  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
IvCv  Hftm-t'ai'aui.— Lamrais  quoted  by  Hodge 
mAm.  Anthrop.,ix.  850,  l«96(faini»='pei>ple^). 
Vunaltselii.  A  village  formerly  on  Tu- 
olumne r.,  Ttiolumne  cc,  Cal.  Judg- 
inj;  frrjm  itM  geographic  position,  it  was 

pn»l<iblv  Moquelumnan. 

Msl  laMe^.— Johnaon  in  Schoolcraft, lud.Tribes, 

•'^.  K/7, 1854  I  probably  identloan.    Mamaltaahi— 

34.56— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 7 


I.Atluim  in  Tmns.  I*hilol.Soo.  Lond.,81, 1856.  Hu- 
mal-taohee.— Johnson,  op.  cit. 

Humawisowiigi  ( Nqnidwmvdqg'^^  ^they  go 
by  the  name  of  the  fish').  A  phratryof 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  including  the  Stur- 
geon, Bass,  and  Ocean  gentes;  also  the 
name  of  the  »*^turgeoii  gens  of  this  phra- 
try.  (w.  J.) 

Na-mi-we'-to-nk.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
(the  gen!«).  Nfmawigowag'.--Wm.  Jones,  inf'n, 
1906  (the  phratry  and  the  genv). 

Humeral  lystems.-    See  Counting, 
Humgnelgar.      A  former    Chumashan 
village    near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Nnmmak  ( *  wet«tern ' ).  A  Wintun  tribe 
that  formerly  lived  on  Ruin  r.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Cottonwood  r.,  Sha>Jta  co.,  Cal. 

Hommuk.— Powell  in  7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  70,  1891. 
Hum'-mok.— l*ower8in  ("ont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Iii,  230, 
1877. 

Kampali.  A  former  division  of  the 
Olameiitke  that  probably  resided  not  far 
from  the  Olumpali  of  Marin  co.,  Cal. 

Noumpolia.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt..  6,  1822.  NiunpaU.— 
ChamiSM)  in  Kotzebucs  Voy..  iii,  51,  1821. 

Nun  (Xun).  The  name  of  an  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  Koskimo  gentes,  s<.)metime8 
applied  to  the  gens  itseli. — Boafl  in  Peter- 
man  ns  Mitt,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Kana  ( '  land ' ) .   A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 

village  at  Pt  Hope,  Alaska;  pop.  74  in 

1880. 

Hoo-na,— Dall  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11,  1877. 

Noona-agamute.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census.  Alu-^ka,  4, 

1884. 

Nnnaikak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage o])|)osite  Koserefeki,  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  Ala.'^ka;  perhajx**  identical  with 
Ukak. 

Nunaikagomute.— Raymond  in  Si'ii.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  l-^t  Hess..  25, 1871. 

Kanakitit.  The  northernmost  village  of 
the  Angmagsalin^miut,  on  an  islet  at  the 
entrants  of  Senniligak  fjord,  (.rreenland, 
in  lat.  65^  53^;  i)op.  14  in  1884.— Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  xxvii,  22,  1902. 

Knnaktak.  An  I k(»gmiut  Eskimo  village 
above  Anvik,  on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 

Nunakhtagamute.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  hy  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.   Nmiaktak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Kanaktaaa  ( NumVktuau) .  An  Utkiavi- 
miut  Eskimo  summer  village  close  to 
Refuge  inlet,  Alaska. — Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88,  1892. 

Haxuimiat.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Three  Saints  harlx>r,  Kodiak  id., 

Alaska;  pop.  160  in  1880,  86  in  1890. 
Kunjagmjut. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  map,  142, 
1855.  Hunoohogamute.— Petrofl  in  10th  Census 
Alaska,  11.  1884.  Old  Harbor.— Ibid..  29.  Stand 
gavan.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  77,  1893  ('old 
harbor':  Russian  name). 

Hanapithlagak.     A  Chnagmiut  P^kimo 

village  in  the  Yukon  delta,  on  the  right 

bank  of  Apoon  pass,  Alaska. 
Fort  Hamilton.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alnska,  1902. 
Vonapeklowak.— 41-()ast  Survey  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid.,  262,  1906.    Hunapithlugak.— Ibid.    Old  Fort 
Hamilton.— Ibid. 

Hanaria.  A  deserted  P^skimo  village  of 
the  Sidarumiut  nt*ar  Pt  Belcher,  Alaska, 
the    occupants    of      which     moved    to 
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Sedaru. — Murdoch  in  9th  Uep.  B.  A.  E., 
44,  1892. 

Nmumiiak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
8.  E.  Greenland,  lat.  62®  43^. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i,  389,  1890. 

Nunatak.  *  A  crest  or  ridge  of  rock  ap- 
pearing above  the  surface  of  the  inland 
ice  in  Greenland* — Century  Dictionary. 
From  the  Eskimo  language,  in  which  the 
word  has  the  same  form.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Nnnatarfuak.    An  Eskimo  settlement 

in  w.  Greenland,  near  Ameralik  fiord. 
Honatanoak.— Nansen.  Firat  Crowing  of  Green- 
land, II,    430,  1890.     Hnnatoohsoak.— Peury,   My 
ArrtieJour.,  188, 1893. 

Nanatogmiat  ( *  mountain  people' ).  An 
Eskimo  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
Noatak  r.,  Alaska,  who  formerly  ranged 
the  interior  as  farasColville  r.,  and  estab- 
linhod  settlements  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
They  subsisted  by  hunting  ptarmigan, 
reindeer,  and  mountain  sheep,  and  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams.  The  coaj»t  they 
A'isited  only  in  summer  to  sell  the  furs  they 
had  trai)ped.  They  were  a  tall,  vigorous, 
rugged  people  of  remarkably  fine  phy- 
sique. Tlie  tribe  proper  had  42  members 
in  1890,  while  Dall  in  1875  estimated  them 
at  300.  Their  villages  are  or  were  Aniyak, 
Ipnot,  Nigaluk,  Noatak,    Nuna,   SHina- 

§nia,  and  Tikizat. 
oaUffamutes.— Elliott,  Our  Arctic  Prov.,  map, 
18H6.  Hooatoka  Mutes.— Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimos, 
chart.  1890  ('timlMjr  people').  Hooatoks.— Ibid., 
14.  Noonitafmioots.— Stone  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nftt.  Ilist.,  XIII,  35, 1900.  Noyatafameuts.— Hooper, 
Cruise  of  CorM'in,  26, 1880.  Nunatagmut— Nelwn 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1899.  Nnna-tucme- 
ua.— Richardson,  Polar  Renons,  800, 1861.  Knna- 
tanmiun.— Munloch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  44,  1892. 
Hunato'g-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11, 
1877.  liuna-tuB>-ine&ii. — Simpson  quoted  by 
Dnll,  ibid. 

Nundawao  ( *  great  hill.'  — Morgan ) .  An 
ancient  vSeneca  town  near  Naples,  at  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  lake,  Ontario  co., 
N.  Y.  The  name  would  seem  to  make  it 
identical  with  the  ancient  Seneca  town 
known  to  the  French  as  T8c>nnontouan. 
Conover,  however,  thinks  the  latter  was 
identical  with  Totiakto  (q.  v. ),  near  Men- 
don,  Ontario  co. 

Nim'-da-wa-o.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  6,  1851. 
Onondowi'.— .1.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf'n.  1889  (correct 
Seneca  form).  Tenaoutoua. — Charlevoix  (1744), 
Kew  France.  Iii.  122,  1866.  Taonnontouan.— For 
forms,  see  Stmrra. 

Nonemasekalii    (Nu^nEtnEOsrjdUSf    ^old 

from  the  beginning').     A  gens  of  the 

Tlauitsip,  a  Kwakiutl  tril^. 
Hnnemaaek&'Ua.— Boan  in  61  h  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  54,  1890.     Ntt'ni-:maiEq&lis.~Boa.s   in    Rep. 
Nat.  Mu.s.  1895.  830. 1897. 

Nnng.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of  the 
Tewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  Arizona.  Its  mem- 
bers numbered  12  in  1893.  Cf.  Nana. 
Huo-klio.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891 
(Navaho  name) .  Han.— Fewke«  In  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  166, 1894  (Tewa  name).  Hun.— Stephen,  op. 
cit  (Tewa  name).    Tou'-kai.— Ibid.  (Hopi  name). 

Vvailiak.  A  Kaniagmiut  summer  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  w.  shore  of  Afognak  id., 

Alaska. 

OTskie  ttttnik.— MnratOief  (1839)  quoted  by 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  475,  1906  ('raupberry 


Rummer  village':  Ruanian  name).  Honalik.— 
Tebenkof  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.  Honiliak.— 
Ibid,  (native  name). 

HanivagmiiLt     A   tribe  of  Eskimo  in 

Alaska,  occupying  the  main  part  of  Nu- 

nivak  id.  and*  a  email  district  al)out  C. 

Vancouver  on  the  mainland.     They  are 

a  trading  i)eople;  polvgamy  is  rare;  the 

women  are  not  fniitiul  and  fade  early; 

children  are  taught  to  work,  and  a  youth 

is  not  coneidere<l  a  man  until  he  has 

killetl  a  deer,  a  wolf,  or  a  beluga.    The 

kaiak  frames  are  fitte<l   with  the  nicest 

skill  and  covered  with  the  pkins  of  the 

great  maklak  seal,     f^very  boy  from  the 

age  of  10  has  his  own  kaiak,  and  many 

maidens  and  widows  have  theirs.    They 

make  sealskin  lines  to  barter  with  their 

neighbors  on  the  continent.    The  tribe 

numbered  702  in  1890.     The  villages  are 

Chulik,  Inger,  Koot,  Kwik,  and  Tanunak. 

Hunivaffmut.— Nelwn  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..map, 
1899.  Hunivapnute.  —  Petroff  in  10th  Cenpu**, 
Alaska,  126,  1884.  Honivak  people.— Worman 
quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  18. 1877. 

Hankom.  A  term  in  local  use  in  Maj««a- 
chusetts  in  the  youth  of  Rev.  Etlwanl 
Everett  Hale  (according  to  his  statement 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
1903),  in  the  sense  of  *lx)y.'  From  nun- 
komp  (Trumbull,  Natick  Diet,  96,  228, 
233, 1903),  *  a  young  man',  *aboy',  in  the 
Massachuset  cfialect.  (a.  f.  r.) 

Huxmahidihi.     See  Path  Killer. 

Hnimepoag.    A  village,  probably  of  the 

Wampanoag,  on  Marthas  Vineyard, ^lass., 

in  1698,  containing  about  84  inhabitants. 
Humpanf.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind.«..  bk.  2. 118. 1848.  Hna- 
nepoar. — Rjiwson  and  Danforth  (169H)  in  Mnm. 
Hfst.  Boc.  Coll.,  l8t  8.,  X,  131.  1809. 

Huxmi   (*fish').      A   clan   of  the   Koi 

ehratry  of  the  Chickasaw, 
anni.— Morgan  mismioted  by  Gnt^het,  Crei-k 
Migr.Leg..  1.96,1884.   Hon-ni. — Morgan,  Anc.8or.. 
IfsH.  1877. 

Hunochok.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Big  Lake  region,  Alaska;  po]>. 

40  in  1880.  135  in  1890. 
Hunaohanafhamiut. —Eleventh  Cenmis.  Alanka, 
111,  1893.  Hiina^&rft  ^mat.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  475, 1906  (Tnioted  from).  Hunaohoffumut.— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1899.  Honoch- 
oramnte.— Tenth  Census.  Ala.ska,  11. 1884.  Hono- 
chok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  475, 1906. 

Hnntaneuck.  An  unidentified  tribe,  but 
possibly  Siouan,  mentioned  by  I^erer 
(Dis(»ov.,  2,  1672)  as  speaking  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  Monacan,  Nahyssan, 
Saponi,  and  others,  and  as  having' occu- 
pied the  piwlmont  country  of  Virginia- 
Carolina  jointl  v  with  those  tribes  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Tacci. 

Huntaly. — Lederer,  op.  cit, 

Hununyi  ( Nnnd^flyi^  *  wild-potato  place,' 
from  mnni.  *wild  potato*).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  sometimes  known 
as  Potato  Town,  on  Oeonaluftee  r.,  near 
the  present  Cherokee,  Swain  co.,  N.  C. 
A  large  mound  marks  the  site.     (.t.  m.  ) 

Huanha.- Bartram,  Travels.  871, 1792, 

HunvogiiliLkliliLgiLk  ('big  lake^.  An 
Eskimo  village  of  the  Kaialigamiut  in  the 
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Big  l^ke  region,  Alaska. — Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1899. 

Hnokan.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 
Fjfc^t  cape,  Siberia. 

Hokan.  —Humboldt.  New  Spain,  ii,  344. 1822.  Nn- 
okaa.— Krause  in  Deutsche  Gcog.  Bl&tt,  Y,  80, 
map.  1882. 

Hnqniago.    A  Cayuga  village  in  1750  at 
tlie  N.  E.  comer  of  Seneca  lake,  on  the  oat- 
let,  in  Seneca  co. ,  N.  Y. 
Voqiagc. — Conover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,B.  A.  E. 
■uaoiafa.— 4?ainmerhofr  (1760)  quoted  byConover. 

Hnrata.  A  settlement  of  the  Sikosuil- 
anniut,  e.  of  King  cape,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888. 

Hurl.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevonie  and 
:<eat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
j«ituateil  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  28°,  Ion.  109®,  Sonora,  Mex.  Pop. 
ISO  in  1678,  41  in  1730.  The  inhabitants, 
uliK)  calleil  Nun  or  Nure,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Nevome 

J>roj»er. 
fores.— Orozco  y  Bcrra.  Geog..  361, 1864  ("  habita- 
•lorw?  del  pueblo  de  Nuri  •* ).    Nuri.— Rivem  (1730) 


«iuote«l  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I,  514, 1884. 

B.  Joaquin  7  8 

by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  246. 


I.  Joaquin  t  Bta  Ana  ( Huri ) .  — Zapata  ( i678)  quoted 


Nnraoorooka.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.  Johnson,  a 
TuKarora,  thinks  the  wonl  may  be  from 
XasurakU,  'where  there  are  wild  pars- 
nips';   Hewitt   thinks    the  termination 

"^jhi  refers  to  a  fork  of  a  stream. 
Vuaooxooka. — Lawson    (1709).    North    Carolina, 
r^ci,   1H60.    Hyu'-a-ru'-kan.- Hewitt,   inf'n,   1886 
I  Tii-«earora  fonn ) . 

Huimtsem  {XiwVUEm),  A  Bellacoola 
settlement  at  the  junction  of  Nusatsemand 
Kella4*rx>la  rs.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

HaMhtoatl.  A  division  of  Salish  for- 
merly around  South  >>ay  (Henderson  in- 
Ift ),  Wash.,  now  on  Nisqualli  res.  Pop. 
M)  in  1879. 

Veo-Mb  aiaU.— Stevenrt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  458, 1854. 
VoT-Mh-ehati.^Gibbs  in  Pac.  H.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435, 
I>vi5.  Hi— htaati.— <;ibbM  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoK.  i, 
1>.  1<7.    South  Bay.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  242,  1879. 

Hnaba^agmiiit  An  Eskimo  tribe  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Igushik, 
WiKxi,  and  Nushagak  rs.  and  the  shores 
of  Nushagak  bay.  Their  villages  are 
near  together  and  have  large  structures  in 
whii'h  great  festivals  are  held.  AVomen 
as  well  as  men  perform  in  the  masques. 
The  men  are  skilful  hunters  and  good 
ivory  car\'er8.  In  the  interior  they  build 
<Tnii?ortable  houses  of  wood  and  use 
l»irchbark  canoes.  The  tribe  numbered 
170  iu  1890.  The  villages  are:  Agivavik, 
Agulukpuk,  Akak,  Akuliukpak,  Akuli- 
vikchuk,  Anagnak,  Anjpovcbak,  Annu- 
Kamok,  £kuk,  Golok,  Ip;ivachok,  I^shik, 
ln!<iachak,  Kaknak,  Kalignak,  Kanaka- 
nak,  Kanulik,  Mulohatna,  Napai,  Nusha- 
fcak,  Stugarok,  Tikchik,Trinicnak,  Vuikh- 
tulik,  and  Yaoherk. 

laahaffagrnvt.— Rink.  Eakimo  Tribes,  82,  1887. 
VulMffafBvt— Nehion  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  map, 
!•»».  MwahangmnUm.—Vnn  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S..  367, 1869. 


NuBhagak.  A  Nusha^agmiut  village, 
Russian  Orthodox  mission,  and  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  Nushagak  r., 
Alaska.  The  redoubt  and  trade  station 
of  Alexandrovsk  was  founded  there  by 
Alexander  Baranof  in  1819,  and  the  Mo- 
ravian mission  of  Carmel  was  established 
by  Americans  in  1886  at  Kanulik,  If  m. 
above.  Pop.  178  in  1880,  268  in  1890. 
excluding  Bradford  (pop.  166),  Carmel 
(pop.  189),  andMillerton  (pop.  165);  in- 
cluding these,  788  in  1900. 
Keahairak.- Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476,  1906 
(quoted  form).  Hushagmk.— Ibid,  (proper  form). 
Nuahegak.- PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  46, 1881. 

NuBhaltkagakni  ('spring  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Moiloc  at  the  head- 
waters of  Lost  r.,  s.  w.  Oreg.,  near  Bo- 
nanza. 

Nushaltxagakili.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
II,  pt.  I,  XXXV,  1890.    Sprin^people.- Ibid. 

Nuhekaayi  ^* people  back  of  the  fort'). 
A  Tlingit  division  among  the  Chilkat,  l)e- 
longing  to  the  Raven  clan.   They  are  said 

to  l>e  closely  related  to  the  Hlukahadi. 
Nueekaa'^i.— Swanton,  iicld  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
Huaeh«-kiari.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116, 1886. 

Nnehemonck.  An  A  Igono  uian  village  in 
1608  about  the  mouth  of  S'anjemoy  cr., 
Charles  co.,  Md. — Smith  (1629),  \ a.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Nuskek  (iVM&r^^o.').  A  Bellacoola  town 
on  North  Bentinck  arm,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Mem.  Am. Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ir,  48, 1898. 

NnakelBt  ( Nusq/E^lst ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
la^ on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Tskoakkane^ 
Brit.  Col.  The  people  of  this  place  werb 
subdivided  into  3  gentes,  2  of  which  were 
called  Tlakaumoot  and  Kookotlane. 

Nu'sk*'Elst.— Boa-s  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3.1891.  Nusk'ElstEmH.— Ibid.  (,£:m*  = 'people'). 
Iiusq!ElBt.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu.m.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49,  1898. 

HuBBamek.  A  village,  probably  Algon- 
quian,  on  Potomac  r.,  about  Doncaster. 
Charles  co. ,  Md. ,  in  1608.  It  was  leagued 
with  the  Nacotchtank  and  Moyawance  in 
a  war  against  the  Potomac. 

Haxatioa.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  86,  repr.  1819. 
Nuuamek.- Ibid.,  i.map.  Paxatioani.— Ibid.,  ii.  78. 
NutlUeik  (XuLu'tx).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Nuskelst,  Brit, 
Col. 

NuLLe'ix.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
49, 1898.  HuUUe'iq.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  3, 1891. 

Nutnur.  A  former  village  of  the  Kalin- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
of  California. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Nutonto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Hutqiu  {Nii^tqiUy  *  warriors';  sing.: 
nh^taq).  The  warrior  organization  of 
the  Cheyenne  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  6  or 
more  societies.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Hutrecho.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe,  seem- 
ingly Moquelumman,  formerly  on  Fresno 
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r.,  Cal.— WeHsells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  ness.,  30,  1857. 

Nutria  (Span.:  *  otter';  also  Iais  Nu- 
triaSy  *  the  otters' ;  native  name  IWiahuyirij 
'seed  (com)  place,'  or  *  planting?  place'). 
A  Zuili  farming  village  at  the  headwaters 
of  an  upper  branch  of  Zufii  r.,  about  23  m. 
N.  E.  of  Zufii,  V^alencia  co.,  N.  Mex. ;  occu- 
pied only  during  the  season  of  planting 
and  harvesting  except  by  one  or  two  fami- 
lies. In  the  vicinity  there  are  prehis- 
toric ruins,  also  popularly  known  hy  the 
same  name.  For  plan  and  description 
of  the  pueblo,  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  94,  1891. 

Hatriaa. — Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,app. 
LL.  178. 1875  (misprint).  Heutriaa.— Klett  in  Pop. 
8ci.  Mu.,  588.  Septi  1874.  Hutria.— Common  map 
form  (also  La8  Nutriius).  TaMa-kwe. — Cuxhinf;:  in 
Millstone,  IX,  55,  Apr.  1H84  (*  peopleoif  the  planting 
town' :  Zufii  name ).  Tai'-ya.— Ibid.,  225,  Dec.  1884. 
Tola.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  100, 
1891  (probably  identical).  To-ya.— Bandelier  in 
Revue  d'  Ethnog.,  202,  1880.  To-y-a.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  3^10, 1892. 

Nutnn  {Xutti^ii).  An  Ita  Eskimo  set- 
tlement on  the  8.  shore  of  Inglelield  gulf, 
N.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

NatuniLta.  A  Vokutu  ( Maripo8<an )  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kmgs  r.,  Cal. 
They  were  on  tne  Fresno  reserve  in  1861, 
and  with  the  Wimilchi  numl>ered  ISO. 
Subseiiuently  they  were  almost  extermi- 
nated by  wHite  settlers,  but  two  or  three 
Nutunutu  survive  among  neighboring 
triljcs.      The  name  is  alw  pronounced 

Nutuntu,  and  in  the  plural  is  Nutantisha. 
■on-to-to«.— Wt»ssclls  (1853)  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  TtJ, 
S4th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  32, 1857  (probably  identical). 
Ha-too'-na-ta.— Merriam  in  Stdence.  xix,  91«,  1904 
(or,  Nft  U>r)ii'a-tA).  Ho-toan'-ai-ti.— Powers  in  Con  t. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  370, 1H77.  Notonatos.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  RuccM.  I,  456,  1874.  Ho-ton-no-tos.-^ohnston 
(1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  01.  3-'d  Cong.,  1st  hcsh.,  23, 
1852  (mentioned  as  distinct  from  No-ton-ttx>s,but 
apparently tbcsiime).  No-to-no-to§. — McKee et al. 
inInd.AfT.Rep.,223,1851.  No-ton-tooi.— Johnston, 
op.  cit..  22  (see  Xotonnotos).  Notoowthas.— Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511. 1854.  HotototeM.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Fanner,  June  22.  18ti0.  Ho-tow-too.— 
Barlwur  (1862)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,32d  Cong.,  spec, 
sess.,  254,  1853.  If utonetoot.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, June 8, 1860.  Vntonta.— A.  L.  Kn>el>er,  infn, 
1906.  Nutunntu.— Kroeberin  Univ.  ('al.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archjeol.  and  Ethnol.,  ii,  360, 1907. 

Nutzotin.  A  band  of  the  Tenankutc^hin 
living  near  the  headwaters  of  Tanana  r., 
Alaska.  Thev  occupy  the  villages  of  Nan- 
dell  and  Tetling. — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
137,  1887. 

Nnvnjalaiig.  A  fal  1  settlement  of  Talir- 
pingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  w. 
shore  of  Cuml>erland  sd.,  Batiin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Havnjeii  ('the  ca|)es').  An  Okomiut 
Eskimo  winter  village  of  the  Taliruing- 
miut  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cuml>erlana  sd. ; 

£op.  26  in  1883. 
ewbojant.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  no.  15, 
16, 1879.  Nuvtgen.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  42i», 
1885. 

Hnyuktualnng.  A  summer  village  of 
the  Nugumiut  Eskimo  on  Frobiaher  bay. 


8.  E.  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,map,  1888. 

Nuynng.  An  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  win- 
ter village  on  Melville  penin.,  n.  e.  of  the 

entrance  to  Lyon  inlet. 

Noowook.— Lyons,  Pri  v.  Jou  r. ,  945, 1824.  Nuvuk.— 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mwi.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  6.  1901. 
Hnvuk^iuaa.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  188^. 
NuTung.— Ibid.,  449. 

Nnwuak.  A  Kangmaligmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Manning  pt,  Alaska. — Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Nnwuk  ('point').  The  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  2*Juwukmiut  at  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska.  Pop.,  according  to  Dr  Simpson, 
309  in  1853;  according  to  Petroff,  200  in 
1880;  according  to  Murdoch,  150  or  ItK) 
in  1883;  according  to  Kelly,  less  than  100 
in  1890;  152  in  1900,  including  Ongove- 
henok,  a  winter  village  on  Kugrua  r.,  and 

the  refuge  and  whaling  station. 
XokmulUt. — Petn)ff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884  (corrupted  from  Kunmudlin,  'distant ones', 
used  by  the  Eskimo  of  Norton  sd.).  Hoowoo. — 
Kelly,  Aret.  Eskimos,  14, 1890.  Hoo'wooh.—Bakcr. 
Geog.  Diet.  Ala.«ka,  476,  1906  (quoted  form). 
Hoowook.— U.  S.  Coa.Ht  Surv.  map,  1898.  Huwlik.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  43, 1892. 

Nuwiikinint  ('people  of  the  point*). 
An  P^kimo  tribe  of  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
They  belong  in  race  and  language  to  the 
pure  Eskimo  stock,  and  are  small  in  stat- 
ure, robust  and  muscular,  with  full  faces, 
spare  bodies,  shapely  hands  and  feet,  low, 
broad  foreheads,  narrowing  toward  the 
crown;  short,  broad  noses,  high  cheek 
bones,  full  lips,  especiallv  the  under  one; 
cheeks  often  ruday,  and  a  skin  of  yel- 
lowish brown,  varying  in  some  to  a  bru- 
nette almost  European,  in  some  to  a 
coppery  hue.  Their  eves  are  brown,  of 
various  bhades,  often  bright  and  hand- 
some. The  liair  is  black,  perfectly 
straight,  and  thick,  but  short;  beards 
scanty.  They  are  not  prolific,  and  are 
dyhig  out.  (iray  hair  is  uncommon,  but 
wrinkles  ap|H»ar  early.  The  large,  regu- 
lar teeth  are  worn  away  by  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  Eskimo  put  them,  and 
few  of  either  sex  rea<-h  tne  age  of  60. 
Pop.  43  in  1900.  Their  villages  are 
Isutkwa,  Nuwuk,  Pernyu,  Ongovehenok, 
and  Sinaru. 

Xokmalect.— Kelly,  Ant.  E.skimo!4,  14, 1890  (given 
as  the  name  of  the  old  Eskimo  diAle<rt  of  the 
Arctic  coast  tribes  from  Icy  cajie  to  Pt  Barrow). 
Hoowoo  Ktttes.— Kelly,  Ibid.,  chart.  Hugumat.— 
Zasroskin,  Descr.  Rusn.  P«>ss.  in  Am.,  i,  74, 1847. 
Nuwtikmut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11. 
1877.     Httwungme-uB. — Richardson,     Polar    Re- 

gons.  300.  1861.    Nttwft'nmian.— Murdi>ch  in  9th 
ep.  B.  A.  E.,  43,  1892. 

Nyack  [ Xniag,  * jwint ' ,  '  corner  *).      A 

former  village,  probably  of  the   L'nami 

division  of  the  Delawares,  on  the  w.  bank 

of  Hudson  r.  about  the  present  Nyack, 

in  Rockland  co.,  X.  Y.    The  tract  was  sold 

and  the  Indians  were  removed  in  1652. 

Haiack.— SclMH>lcraft  in  Proc.  N.  Y.  Hist..Soc..  107, 
1844.  Naieck,— Doc. of  16r»2  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
XIV.  190.  18s;^.  Hsjack.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  xiii, 
167,  ISSl.  Hsjeck— Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  148. 
Majeek.— Doc.  of  1656,  Ibicf.,  xiv,  865, 188S.    Hay- 
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Mk.— Deed  of  1657,  ibid..  S94.  Hayeck.— Treaty 
r>(  1645.  ibid.,  xiil,  18, 1881.  Veyittk.— Doc.  of  1649. 
ibid..  25.  HTmob.— Clark,  Onondaga,  I,  18, 1818. 
HyeA.— Treaty  of  1646  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118, 1872. 

Hyaek.  A  settlement  in  1680,  presum- 
ably of  the  Canarsee,  about  the  present 
site'  of  Ft  Hamilton,  Kings  co.,  w.  Long 
id.,  N.  Y.  At  a  later  period  the  occu- 
raints  removed  to  Staten  id. ,  near  by.  See 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  92, 1906. 

Hyhatta.  An  unidentified  tribe  of  Lou- 
isiana, apparently  populous,  met  three 
days*  journey  up  Tassenocogoula  ( Red )  r. 
from  the  Huma  village  in  1699. — Iberville 
in  Mai^jy,  D^.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Hy  Herrnhnt  An  Eskimo  settlement 
and  Grerman  Moravian  missionarv  post 
near  Godthaab  on  the  w.  coast  of  ftreen- 
land. 

Hew  Hamkat— Kane.  Arc't.  Ezplor.,  I.  453,  1866. 
Hew  Hrrmknt  —Thompson,  Moravian  Mira.,  203, 
1S86.  Vy  Hermknt.— Nanwen,  First  Croeaing,  li, 
172. 1890. 

Hyhoagoalas.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  vil- 
lages in  the  17th  eenturv. — Iberville(1699) 
in  Maixry,  D^r    iv,  1^9,  1880. 

Hync^kaan  (* openings').  The  pres- 
ent  Tuscarora    village    near   Lewiston, 

Niagara  co..  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oa-a-Bo'-fa.— Slorgan,  Lea^elroq.,  428, 1851  ('on 
the  mountain^':  Seneca  name).  Oa'-a-no-fen. — 
Ibid..  4fl9.  Gft-a-ii6»-f«'.-^J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  infn, 
18?«  (Seneca  form).  Ga-o-no'-gah.— Morgan,  op. 
cit..  4J2.  iryu-tcir-ka"a-.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (Tua- 
rarora  name;  te^ch). 

Hiatiahatko  {2^ zcUzahalkdt  'clear 
water' ) .  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
on  Fraaer  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ,  just  below  Cisco. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 
IS99. 

Oakgwadaiya  (Hot  Bread).  A  Seneca 
chief  who  siened  the  deed  to  the  Tusca- 
rora, Mar.  30,  1808,  being  then  called 
Capitain  Hot  Bread.  The  name  of  another 
Hot  Bread  appears  on  this  deed.  Oah- 
tcwadaiya  was  short  and  dark,  a  leading 
man  and  orator,  and  was  chief  of  a  village 
oppoiiiite  Avon,  N.  Y.,  in  1790,  when  he 
was  called  Gwakwadia.  In  1797  his  name 
appears  as  Ahquatieya.  He  died  of 
fjtniallpox.  (w.  M.  B.) 

OakTaakee.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  l)oth  sides  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  about 
.35  m.  above  Tukabatchi,  possibly  on  the  s. 
b^iundary  of  Cleburne  co. ,  where  a  village 
of  the  same  name  now  stands.  The  Oak- 
fuhkee  Indians  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river 
came  from  3  villages:  Chihlakonini,  Hu- 
hlitaiga,  and  Chukahlako.  In  1799  Oak- 
fuskee,  with  its  180  warriors  and  7  branch 
villages  on  the  Tallapoosa  (with  270  war- 
riors) ,  was  considered  the  largest  commu- 
nity of  the  Creek  confederacy.  The  7 
viliagefl  were  Atchinaalgi,  Imukfa,  Ipi- 
Hogi,'Niuvaka,  Sukaispoka,  Tallahassee, 
Tukal)ati*lii,  and  Tukhtukagi.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
Akfaaki.— GatKhet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139. 1884; 
II.  1H5.  1888.  l«w«  Oakftuke.— Bartram,  Trav., 
4r.1.  1791.  OalAaaky.— Flnnelson  (1792)  in  Am. 
Sutp  Pap..  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  M9.  1832  (miaprint). 
Oakfniki«iL~I>uioiiBeaux  (179^),  ibid.,  812.    Oak- 


fuaky.— Flint,  Ind.  War^,  202, 1883.  Oakiuakeaa.— 
NUes  (1760)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Coll..  4th  8.,  v.  555, 1861. 
Oalnniakaa.—U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837. 
Oo-^kee.— Hawkins  (1799),  Rketch,  46,  1848. 
Ookfoakae.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  OA- 
faaaet.— Lattr6,  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Okfoaki.— Gatr 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l,  139, 1884;  ii.  185,  1888. 
Ok-wh^-ka.~Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775.  XTppar 
Oakfuaka.— Bartram,  Travels,  461, 1791. 

Oakfiukee.    A  Creek  town  on  Deep  fork 

of  Canadian  r.,  Okla. 

Akfiaki.^Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  139. 1884; 

II,  185,  1888.    Okfuaki.— Ibid. 

OakfaBkadBhi  ('little  Oakfuskee').  A 
former  small  Upi)er  Creek  village  on  Tal- 
lapoosa r.,  4  m.  aoove  Niuyaka  and  24  m. 
above  Oakfuskee,  in  e.  Ala.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Gen.  White  in  1813. 
It  is  probable  that  the  people  were  colo- 
nists from  Little  Oakfuskee  (Chihlako- 
nini) on  Chattahoochee  r.^  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Georgians  m  1793.     See 

Chihlakonini. 

Little   Ockfuaka.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala..  557,    1896. 

Little  Okfoaki.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala..  Ii.  299.  1851. 

Oc-fus-ooo-che.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  51, 1848. 

Okfoaku'dahi.— Gatschct.<Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 140, 

18H4. 

Oapars.  A  former  Papago  rancheria  be- 
tween San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Gila  r. 
ins.  Arizona;  visited  by  Father Garc^s  in 

1775,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1780. 
Bitt-pax.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889.  Oapara.— Arrl- 
civita,  Cr6nica  SerAfica,  ii,  416, 1792.  Oitapara.— 
Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  * 
and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889.  Oytapara.— Oarc<^  (1776), 
Diary,  64, 1900.  OyUpayta.— Anza  and  Font  (178()) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 
Pueblo  riejo. — Ibid. 

Oat  {Olit).  The  Raccoon  clan  of  the 
Caddo. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1093,  1896. 

Oatka  ( (y-at'ka) .  A  former  small  Seneca 
village  on  the  site  of  Scottsville,  on  the  w. 
l^nk  of  Genesee  r.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Morgan  League  Iroq.,  434,  468,  1851. 

O'Bail.     See  Cornplanter, 

Obaldaqaini.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  among  thone  that  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 

Obayoi.  A  tribe  formerly  living  in  the 
province  of  Coahuila,  n.  e.  Mexico,  and 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  Coahuila  a  quarter  of  a  league  n.  of 
Monclova  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 
1864).  It  was  probably  of  Coahuiltecan 
speecn. 

0*Beal,  O'Beel.     See  Complanter. 

Obidgewong.  A  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  , 
settlement  on  the  w.  shore  of  L.  Wolseley, 
Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron,  Ontario,  con- 
taining 1 7  inhabitants  in  1 884,  but  reduced 
to  7  in  1906.  Their  reserve  consists  of  400 
acres.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  are  good 
bushmen,  and  in  winter  cut  ties  and  posts 

which  thev  peel  and  sell  in  summer. 
OMdfewong.-^^nadian  official    form.    Wabi'ti«- 
wayang.— Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1905  (correct  name). 
ObodeuB.    Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  195, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  on 
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upper  Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas. 
Not  identified,  and  probably  imaginar>\ 

Obon.  One  of  the  36  tribes  of  Texas 
said  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Juniano  Indian,  to 
have  lived  in  1683  on  * 'Nueces**  r.,  3  days* 
journey  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos  (Cruzate  in  Mendoza,  Viage, 
MS.  in  Archi vo  General ) .  It  has  not  been 
identified,  although  some  of  the  others  in 
his  list  have  been.  The  Nueces  r.  men- 
tioned by  him  was  not  necessarily  the 
modem  Nueces.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Obsidian.  A  volcanic  ^lass  much  used 
by  the  Indian  tribes  for  implements  and 
ornaments.  It  is  generally  black  or 
blackish  in  color,  but  some  varieties  are 
brownish,  reddisli,  and  greenish  in  hue, 
and  sometimes  display  mottled  effects. 
Occasionallv  it  is  translucent,  and  in  rare 
instances  fully  transparent.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Unitea  States  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  but  occurs  in  enormous 
bodies  in  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  in  other  western  states.  The  more 
homogeneous  masses  of  obsidian  are  easily 
broken  up,  and  are  flaked  into  desired 
shapes  with  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
kind  of  stone.  Considerable  evidence  of 
the  shaping  of  implements  is  observable 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Obsidian  canyon,  where  a 
body  of  nearly  solid  glass  100  ft  or  more 
in  thickness,  is  expose<i  ( Holmes) .  More 
extensive  workings  have  been  located  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
but  no  quarries  of  importance  are  known. 
Implements  of  obsidian  are  rare  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Occasional  flaked  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds,  and  a 
remarkable  deposit  of  implements  was 
discovereil  in  a  burial  mound  on  Ho|)e- 
well  farm,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  This 
deposit,  unearthed  by  Moorehead  in 
1892  and  now  preserved  in  the  Field 
Mu8i»um  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
consists  of  several  hundred  beautifully 
shaped  blades  of  large  sizeand  remarkable 
confonnatiim,  as  well  as  manv  smaller  ob- 
jects, not  a  few  of  which  haveljeen  injured 
by  exposure  to  fire  on  an  earthen  altar. 
The  material  is  black  throughout,  thouj^h 
slightly  translucent  when  seen  in  thm 
section.  Its  origin  can  not  be  iletermined. 
The  nearest  dejjosit  of  similar  character 
in  place  is  in  tlie  Yellowstone  Park,  1,500 
miles  away;  but  as  notra^re  of  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  of  this  character 
has  l)een  found  in  that  section,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  material  was  brought 
from  Mexico  or  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  known  deposits  in  the  fonner  coun- 
try, in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  being  1,600 
m.,  and  in  the  latter,  Na{)aand  other  cos. 
in  California,  2,000  m.  away.  Along  with 
the  obsidian  implements  were  found  many 


implements  and  ornaments  made  of  cop- 
per, shell,  and  other  suljstances  obtained 
from  distant  lo<Talities. 

Many  exceptionally  interesting  objects 
made  of  obsidian  are  found  in  the  Pmdfic 
states.  These  include  beautifully  shaped 
blades,  probably  used  as  knives  (q.  v.), 
obtaine<I  mostly  from  the  living  tribes,  the 
larger  measuring  more  than  30  in.  in 
length  and  5  in.  in  width;  knife  blades 
of  sickle  or  hook  shape  from  mounds 
near  Stockton,  Cal.  (Meredith,  Holmes), 
and  large  numbers  ofc  delicately  shaped 
arrowpoints  from  the  valley  oi  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  larger  knives  were  in- 
tended for  ceremonial  rather  than  for 
ordinary  use.  Of  these.  Powers  says: 
"There  are  other  articles  paraded  and 
worn  in  this  and  other  ceremonial  dances 
which  they  will  on  no  ai^count  part  with, 
at  least  to  an  American,  though  they 
sometimes  manufacture  them  to  onier 
for  one  another.  One  of  these  is  the 
flake  or  knife  of  obsidian  or  jasper.  I 
have  seen  several  which  were  15  in.  or 
more  in  length  and  about  2i  in.  wide 
in  the  widest  part.  Piei^es  as  large  as 
these  are  earned  aloft  in  the  hand  in 
the  dance,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth  to 
prevent  the  rough  edges  from  lacer- 
ating the  hand,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
mounted  on  wooden  handles  and  glue<l 
fast.  The  large  ones  can  not  be  purchased 
at  any  price,  but  I  procured  some  about 
6  in.'  long  at  $2.50  apiece.  These  are 
not  properly  'knives,*  but  jewelry  for 
sacred  purposes,  passing  current  also  as 
money.  *  More  recent  and  detailed  ac- 
counts are  given  by  Goddard,  Kroeber, 
and  Rust.  Kn)eber  describes  at  some 
length  the  use  of  the  knives  in  ceremonies 
and  refers  to  them  as  primarily  objects  of 
wealth.  On  account  of  its  brittleness 
implements  of  obsidian  were  shaped 
usually  by  flaking,  but  rare  specimens 
have  l)een  produced,  or  at  least  finishe<l, 
by  pecking  and  grinding.  (See  i^one- 
worh. 

Consult  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archapol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1902,  19a3, 
(2)  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiii,  1879,  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  II,  1900;  Kroeber^  ibid.,  vii, 
1905;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones, 
1890;  Meredith  (1  )in  Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900,  (2)  in  I^nd  of  Sunshine, 
II,  no.  5,  1899;  Moorehea<l  in  The  An- 
tiquarian, I,  i)ts.  10  and  11,  1897;  Powers 
inCont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  1877;  Ralston  in 
The  Archa?ologist,  ir,  1898;  Rust  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  1905.  (w.  h.  n.) 

Ocaboa.  A  former  Papago  village  in 
s.  Arizona. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863. 

Ocana.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  perhaps 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  (Diario, 
in  Mem.  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvii,  92,  MS. )  a 
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shortilistatu'e  8. of  Nueces  r., Tex.,  in  1691, 
in  a  rancheria  of  Chaguan  ( Siaguan ) ,  Pas- 
tulac,  Paac,  and  Quenia  Indians.  In  1706 
this  tribe  was  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande. 
AtK>ut  the  same  time  they  were  entering 
San  Bemanio  mission,  near  by,  with  the 
Canuat*,  Catuxanes,  Pazchales,  and  Po- 
muliinias  (Morfi,  Viage  de  Indios,  1777, 
in  Dt>c.  Hist,  Mex.,  4»s.,  iii,  442).  In 
their  gentile  state  they  intermarried  with 
the  ^nizos  (Baptisinal  Rev,  of  Mission 
Solano,  1706,  partida  226,  MS.).  For 
their  affiliation,  see  Terocodamey  the  lead- 
ing tril)e  of  the  locality  of  the  Mission  So- 
lano, with  whom  the  Ot^ana  were  associ- 
ated. An  Oceana  was  baptized  in  1728  at 
.San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  the  suc- 
ce»»or  of  San    Francisco   Solano  (ibid., 

1728,  partida  2:«)).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oc*n«.— Rivem,  DUrio,  leg.  2763, 1736. 

OcanahowaiL     A  village  where    Span- 

ianls  are  said  to  have  l)een  in  161 1 ;  situated 

five  days*  journey  s.  of  Jamestown,  Va. 

Perhaps  identical  with  Occaneechi,  q.  v. 
Onnahowan.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  il.  11,  rcpr.  1819. 
OchMtahoen.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  26, 1M9. 

Oeatamonetpn  ( *  village  of  the  gens  who 

dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  lake*).    An  un- 

i«ientified  eastern  Dakota  band. 
Ocatameneton. — Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D<k;., 
VI.  se>.  IfSf^.    Oaatamanetons.— Neill,  ITlMt.  Minn., 

17U.  18.T8. 

Occaneeelii.  A  small  tribe  of  the  eastern 
•Siouan  group  formerly  residing  in  «.  Vir- 
Kiniaand  n.  NorthC'arolina.  Their  history 
i:?  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Sa- 
IH»ni  and  Tutelo,  and  there  is  historical 
evidence  that  their  language  was  similar. 
The  first  known  noticeof  theOccaneechi  is 
that  of  Lederer,  who  visited  them  in  1670. 
Thev  then  dwelt  on  the  middle  and  larg- 
er't  inland  in  Rr^anoke  r.,  just  below  the 
oonfiuence  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan, 
n4-ar  the  site  of  Clarksville,  Mecklenbuiy 
(.**>. ,  Va.  Their  fields  were  on  the  n.  bank 
o(  the  river,  where  they  raised  large  crops 
of  com,  having  always  on  hand  as  a  re- 
serve a  year's  supply.  Between  the  date 
of  this  visit  and  1676  thev  were  joined  by 
the  Saponi  and  Tutelo,  who  settled  on  two 
neighboring  islands.  In  1676  the  Cones- 
UtgSL  sought  shelter  with  them  from  the 
attacks  o!  the  Irocjuois  and  £nglish.  They 
were  hospitably  received,  but  soon  at- 
tempte<l  to  dispossess  their  benefactors, 
and,  after  a  battle,  were  driven  out.  Be- 
ing harassed  by  the  Viiginians  and  Iro- 
quoiH,  thev  left  their  island  and  fled  s. 
into  Carolina.  In  1701  Lawson  found 
them  in  a  village  on  Kno  r.,  about  the 
present  Ilillsboro,  Orange  CO.,  N.C.  They 
combinecl  later  with  the  Saponi,  Tu- 
telo, and  others.  They  were  cultivators 
of  the  sc>il  and  traders.  We  are  assured 
by  Beverley  that  their  dialect  was  the 
common  language  of  trade  and  also  of 
religion  over  a  considerable  region.  They 
divided  the  year  into  the  five  seasons  of 


budding  or  blossoming,  rij)ening,  mid- 
summer, harvest,  and  winter.  They 
were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  one  i)re- 
siding  in  war,  the  other  having  charge 
of  their  hunting  and  apiculture.  Cere- 
monial feasting  was  an  important  feature 
of  their  social  life.  Their  tribal  totem 
was  a  serpent.  Consult  Mormey,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 
See  PaUfheyiin,  (j.  m.  ) 

Aooonaeohj.— Map  (1711)  in  Winaor,  Hiat.  Ain.,v, 
346. 1887.  Aohoneohj.— Lawson  (1701).  Hist.  Car., 
96. 1860.  Aeoneohe.— Moll,  map,  104, 1720.  Aoone- 
ohoa.— LawHon  ( 1701 ) ,  H ist.  Car. ,  384. 1860.  Aoonee- 
ohj.—Mortier  and  ("ovens,  Etata  Uiiis,  Amer.  maps, 
II,  map  177.  Aconiohi.—Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i,  19, 
1786.  Acoonadj.— Vaugondy,  map,  1755(mi8print). 
▲kenatxie.— Lederer  quoted  by  Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc..  XXI,  10,  Mar.  1883.  Akanatiy.—Led- 
erer,  Discov.  (1669-70),  17,  repr.  1879.  Ako- 
niohi.— Loiter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Botahenini. — Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  xxi,  10,  1883.  Ooa- 
maohM.— Drake,  Abor.  Race,  13,  1880.  Oceaana- 
chT.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Dividinsr  Line,  i,  187, 
1866.  Oocaneohes. — Ibid.  OeoanMHsaes. — Beverley. 
Hist.  Va.,  bk.  3,  24,  1705.  Ooooneaohej.— Fry  and 
Jefferson  (1755)  in  Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  21, 1776. 
Oohineeches. — Spotswood  (1702)  quoted  oy  Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  xxi,  10,  1883.  Ookina- 
gaes.— Doc.  of  1676  in  Mass.  HLst.  Soc.  Coll., 4th  s., 
IX,  167,1871.  Okeneohee.— Baits  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  (JOl.  Hist.,  III.  193,  1853;  same  in  Am. 
Anthrop..  ix,  46,  1907.  Osoamaehas.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  I,  442,  1860.  PaUhenins.— Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  10, 1883. 

Occom,  Samion.  A  Christian  convert, 
called  **the  pious  Mohe^n,"  born  in 
1723.  Converted  to  Christianity  under 
the  influence  of  Rev.  E.  Wheelock  in 
1741,  he  received  in  the  family  of  that 
minister  a  good  education,  learning  to 
speak  and  to  write  English  and  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew.  Owing  to  ill 
health  he  did  not  complete  the  collegiate 
instruction  intended  for  him.  He  was 
successively  a  school  teacher  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  (1748);  preacher  to  the  In- 
dians of  Long  id.  for  some  ten  years; 
agent  in  England  (1766-67)  for  Mr 
Wheelock's  newlv  establisheil  school, 
where  he  preached  with  great  acceptance 
and  success;  minister  of  the  Brotnerton 
Indians,  as  those  Mahican  were  called 
who  removed  to  the  Oneida  country  in  the 
stateof  New  York (1786).  Onhisdeathat 
New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1792,  Occom 
was  greatly  lamented.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  interesting  and  elocjuent 
speaker,  and  while  in  England  delivered 
some  300  sermons.  A  funeral  sermon  on 
Moses  Paul,  a  Mahican  executed  for  mur- 
der in  1771,  has  been  preserved  in  printed 
form.  Occom  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
beginning  '*  Awaked  by  Sinai's  Awful 
Sound,*'  and  of  another,  "Now  the  Shaties 
of  Ni^ht  are  Gone,"  which  gave  Bishop 
Huntington  delight  that  the  thought  of 
an  Indian  was  made  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  it  was 
omittetl  from  the  present  hymnal.  It 
was  through  his  success  in  raising  funds  in 
England  that  Mr  Wheelock's  school  was 
transferred  from  I^banon,  Conn.,  to  New 
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Hampshire,  where  it  was  incoriwrated  a** 
Dartmouth  College.  As  a  man,  Occom 
exhibited  the  virtues  and  the  failing  of 
his  race.  He  was  a  regularly  ordained 
minister,  having  been  examined  and 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  clerg^'men  of 
Windham  co.,  Conn.',  and  inducted  in 
1759  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery,  Long  id. 
His  later  years  were  marred  by  drunken- 
ness and  other  vices,  but  on  the  whole 
his  life  was  one  of  great  benefit  to  his  race, 
though  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  518, 
1855)  praises  him  perhaps  too  highly. 
See  J.  Edwards,  Obfier\'ations  on  the 
Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians, 
1789;  W.  De  Loss  Ix^ve,  Samson  Occom 
and  the  Christian  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1899.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Ocoow,  Okow.  The  yellow  pike  perch 
{Lucioperca  americana)  of  the  northern 
great  lakes,  mentioned  by  Richardson  in 
Franklin's  Narrative  (1823)  and  again  in 
the  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  ii,  1836.  The 
name  has  since  been  adopted  in  ichthyo- 
logical  works.  It  is  from  Cree  okau\, 
cognate  with  Chippewa  oka.     ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Ocha  ( *  rain-cloud ' ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ir,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Ochechote  (Tenino:  4iind  dorsal  fin  [of 
a  salmon] ' ).  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe, 
speaking  the  Tenino  langiiage,  formerly 
living  on  the  n.  side  of  Colujibia  r.,  in 
Kli(;kitat  co. ,  Wash.  They  were  included 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  Camp  Stevens, 
Wash.,  June  9,  1855,  by  which,  with 
other  tribes,  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  If  anv  survive  they  are 
probably  incorporated  with  other  tril)e8 
on  the  Yakima  res.  Their  name  has 
reference  to  a  rock  on  the  x.  side  of 
Columbia  r.,  oi»posite  the  upper  end  of 
an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Chutes. 

Oeheoboles.— U.    S.    Stat,    xii,  951,  1863.     Uohi'- 
ehol.— Mooiiey  in  14th  Hep.  B.  A.  £.,  740, 1896. 

Ocheeie  (* people*).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  on  the  w.  side  of  Apalachicola 
r.,  at  Ocheese  bluff,  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Ocheese,  Jackson  co.,  Fla.  Pop. 
220  in  1822,  2;«)  in  1826. 
Oeheeses.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822. 
Oehetos.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  ix.  1848. 

Ooheeie.    A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  w. 
central  <  Georgia, 
mntex.— Jeffreys,  Am.  Alias,  map  5, 1/76. 

Ochete.  A  town  vinited  by  De  Soto  in 
1539-40,  apparently  in  x.  w.  Florida,  at 
the  head  of  St  Marks  bay,  4  leagues  from 
the  gulf.  Buckingham  Smith  identities 
it  with  the  Ante  of  Narvaez.  It  is  not 
the  Ocute  of  Biedma.  See  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^., 
II,  135,  1850. 

Oohiakenen.  A  tribe  or  band  menti<)ne<l 
by  Hennepin  (New  Discov.,  813, 1698)  as 


living  about  1675  in  the  same  village  with 
the  Miami  and  Mam^ontens.  See  Orhinta' 
gonga. 

Oohiatagonga.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  La  Salle,  in  1682  (Margr>', 
D^.,  II,  237,  1877)  in  connection  with 
Islinois  (Illinois),  Chaouanons  (Shaw- 
nee), and  others,  as  among  those  living 
B.  w.  from  L.  Erie  and  destroyed  (?)  by 
the  Iroquois.     Cf.  Ochiakenen. 

OchionagueraB.  An  Onondaga  war 
chief,  called  also  Achiongeras,  baptized 
by  Father  I^  Moyne,  Aug.  15,  1654,  as 
Jean  Baptiste,  that  being  the  name  of 
Le  Moyne's  companion.  He  successfully 
led  the  Inxiuois  against  the  Erie.  He 
headed  Dablon's  escort  in  Mar.  1656,  and 
the  next  year  was  at  Montreal  in  time  to 
refute  some  Mohawk  slanders.  Ochion- 
agueras  was  then  described  as  an  Onon- 
daga captain,  who  **procureti  by  his 
influence  the  |>eace  which  we  have  with 
the  upper  Iroquois.'*  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ochoyoi.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Ochueealga.  A  former  Seminole  town 
of  250  inhskbitants  £.  of  Apalachicola  r., 
N.  w.  Fla.  Cothrin  was  chief  in  1822. 
The  name  is  a  form  of  Ochisi-algi.  Cf. 
Ocheese. 
O-ohnoe-ulga.— Monte.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822. 

Oehnpocrasia.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  "East  Florida  point,"  with  aVx>ut  30 
warriors  in  1820,  who  had  moved  down 
from  the  Upper  Creeks. — Bell  quoted  bv 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

Ooilla.    A  former  Seminole  town  at  the 

mouth  of  Ocilla  r.,  once  called  Assilly  cr., 

on  theE.  bank,  in  Taylor  co.,  Fla.     Latu- 

fizico  was  its  chief  in  1823. 

OMillee.—H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74, 19th  Cong..  Ist  sew.. 

27, 18t26. 

Oeknehamie.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  in  1747  as  living  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  said  to  number  1,500  or  2,000, 
exceeding  both  the  Wea  and  the  Missi- 
sauga  in  population  (Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  391,  1855). 
They  were  possibly  the  Miami. 

Oclackonayahe.  A  former  Seminole 
village  **al)ove  Tampa  bay,'*  w.  Fla.; 
probably  on  or  near  Okfiakonkonhee 
lake,  Polk  co.— Bell  quoted  bv  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Oclawaha.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Oclawaha  r.  in  n.  central  Florida.  The 
Oclawaha  division  of  the  Seminole,  de- 
scended fnmi  the  Yamasi,  betray  their 
origin  by  the  dark  color  of  the  skin 
(McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  272, 
1854).  Coe  Hadjos  Town  (q.  v. ),  which 
appiuirs  on  Taylor's  war  map  of  18:19  just 
E.  of  Oclawaha  r.,  may  be  the  same. 
Oehlewahaw.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribea. 
I,  272,  WA.  Oolawahai— Winiams.  Florida,  '231, 
1887.    Oc-la-wa-haw  .—Bel  1  quoted  by  Morse.  Rep. 
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U>  Sei>.  War,  307, 1822.  Oe-le-waa-haa-thlae-eo.— 
Hawkins  a79d).  Sketch.  25.  1848.  Oklcroaha.— 
Prni^re  ()uoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 
182L    OkUwaha.— Brinton,  Floridian  PeniD.,  145, 

OemnlgM  (Hitchiti:  6ki  'water',  mulgis 
*  it  i«  boiling' :  *  boiling  water  * ) .  A  former 
Lower  Creek  town  at  the  **Ocmulffee 
old  fields, ''  along  the  s.  bank  of  Oc- 
mulgee  r.,  probably  in  Pulaski  co.,  Ga., 
which,  according  to  Adair  (Am.  Ind.,  36, 
1775),  the  South  Carolinians  destroyed 
alxuit  1715.  According  to  Creek  tradi- 
tion ( Bartram,  Trav.,  52,  1792)  Ocmulgee 
"old  fields''  was  the  site  of  tlie  first  perr 
manent  Oeek  settlement  after  the  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  w.  The  Indian 
trailing  road  passed  through  this  settle- 
ment. The  old  fields,"  on  which  are 
a  number  of  artificial  mounds,  terraces, 
and  earthen  inclosuren,  extended  along 
the  river  for  15  m.  The  people  of  the 
town,  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
tribe,  joined  those  of  other  settlements  in 
Oct.  1 738  in  tendering  to  Oglethorpe  their 

assurances  of  friendship.  (a.  r.  o. ) 

Oai— nlfi.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  I.  810. 1786.  Oak- 
BiUc«.--BjUine(ique,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
42.  1M24.  OakmulfM  old  flelda.— Hawkins  (1801)  in 
Am.  Bute  Pap.,  ind.  Aff.,  I,  G91. 1882.  OakmnlfM 
•Id  twaa.— Am.  State  Pap.  (1802) .  ibid..  669.  Oak- 
Balf*  fl«lda.— Bartram,  Travels,  58,  1792.  Oak- 
■alfia.— Romans,  Florida,  90. 1775.  Oakmalgoa.— 
Ibid.,  280.  OcmulffM.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch. 
K3.  1H48.  Okmalfe.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  86,  1775. 
OzaalfM.— Harris,  Voy.,  il.  835, 1764. 

OemolgM.  The  capital  and  most  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ureek  Nation,  situa- 
ted on  the  X.  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  Okla. 
OkmalfM.— Oatochet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,li.  185.1888. 

Oemiilgee.     A  former  Lower  Creek  town 

on  the  K.  side  of  Flint  r.,  Dougherty  co., 

Ga-;  pop.  200  in  1834. 

OakMatfM.— Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  72. 1884. 
OakMalfo.— ^Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134, 
map.  1761 .  Odcmalgo.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Oeoailfi.— Philippeauz,  Map  English  Col., 
1781.    0kBalci.^Gat8chet,  op.  cit..  140. 

Oeoee  {Utooffd^hty  *  apricot- vine  place'). 

A  former  important  Cherokee  settlement 

on  0<'oee  r.,  near  its  junction  with  the 

Hiwaasee,    about   the    present  Benton, 

Polk  CO.,  Tenn. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  544.  1900. 

AeokM. — Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 

B.  A.  K.,  144,  1887. 

Oeon.  A  town,  probably  of  the  Hitchiti, 
formerly  on  St  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. — 
Jefifervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map, 
1761.  ' 

OconalnftM  (from  EgwdnuCtty  'by  the 
river';  from  eawd^nl  *  river',  nulatt  or 
Mtfn  *near',  '"beside').  Mentioned  by 
Bartram  as  a  Cherokee  town  existing 
altoat  1775,  probably  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  pres- 
ent Bird  town,  on  the  East  Cherokee  res., 
N.  C,  where  was  formerly  a  considerable 

mound.  (j.  H.) 

IffviBQl'tL— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  517, 
1^10  ( <>orrect  form).    OeoBalnftae.— Present  map' 
form.    Oeimselafta.~Bartnim,  Travels,  871, 1792. 


Ooonee.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Creek  con- 
federacy, probably  of  the  Hitchiti  di- 
vision, formerly  living  on  Oconee  r.,  Ga. 
Oconee,  their  chief  town,  was  situated, 
according  to  Hawkins,  about  4  m.  below 
thepresentMilledgeville.  Weekachumpa 
their  chief,  known  to  the  English  as 
Long-king,  and  one  of  his  warriors  were 
among  the  Indians  assembled  to  welcome 
Oglethorpe  when  he  arrived  in  Georgia 
in  1732.  The  Oconee  formed  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  l)etween  theU.  S.  and 

the  Creeks  at  Colerain,  Ga.,  June  29, 1796. 
Oeeouys.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii,  83r>,  17&I. 
Oooiias.~Drake.  Bk.  IndH.,  bk.  4,  29,  1848.  Ooo- 
nees.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  69, 1837.  OooBtry's.— 
Moll,  map  in  Homphrey,  Acct.,  80, 1730. 

Ooonee.  A  former  small  town  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in  Georgia, 
according  to  Hawkins,  and  on  the  w. 
bank,  in  Alal>ama,  according  to  Bartram. 
It  was  settled  about  1710  by  the  Oconee 
who  abandoned  their  old  habitat  on  Oco- 
nee r. ,  Ga.  Later  the v  established  Cusco- 
willatown  on  a  lake  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla. 
According  to  Bartram,  they  spoke  the 
**Stincara"  language,  and  were  there- 
fore akin  to  the  Hitchiti. 
Ooooae.— Bartram,  Tmvelh,  462.  1791.  Oeones.— 
Jefferys.  Am.  AtlaM,  map  7.  1776.  Ooonis.— Ko- 
mann.  Florlda,90, 1775.  Okoaee.— Jefferys,  op.  cit., 
map  5.  Ok6ni.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  67, 
1884. 

Oconee  (  UktvU^ni).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Seneca  cr.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Walhalla,   in   Oconee  co.,   S.   C. — 

Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541,  1900. 
Aeoonee.'— Mouzon'H  map  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  143, 1887.  Ooonnee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clxi,  1900. 

Oooni.  A  district  (subtribe?)  in  Flor- 
ida, about  1612,  speaking  a  Timucuan 
dialect,  according  to  Pareja  ( Arte  Leng. 
Timuqua,  1886).  An  ancient  Creek  town 
in  B.  Georgia  nad  the  same  name.  See 
Oconee,  ^  (J.  m.) 

OoonoBtota  ( A^aanHi^std^tay  *  Groundhog- 
sausage').  A  Clierokee  war  chief  in  the 
17th  century.  In  the  French  war  the 
Cherokee  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  spread  of  the  British  settle- 
ments and  unfair  and  contemptuous 
treatment  changed  their  sentiments. 
When  they  began  to  take  reprisals  for 
barbarous  acts  committed  by  American 
frontiersmen,  and  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  perpetrators,  Gov.  Littleton,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Nov.  1759,  cast  into  jail  a 
delegation  headed  by  Oconostota  that  had 
come  to  treat  for  thecontinuance  of  peace, 
sa3nng  that  he  would  make  peace  in  the 
Cherokee  country.  Attacullaculla  ob- 
tained the  exchange  of  Oconostota  for 
one  of  the  murderers  demanded,  and 
after  the  return  of  Littleton  from  a  futile 
expedition  the  youn^  war  chief  laid  siege 
to  Ft  Prince  George  in  upj)er  South  Caro- 
lina. He  called  out  the  commander, 
Lieut.  Cotymore,  for  a  jiarley  and  shot 
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him,  whereon  the  garrison  bntohered  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  confined  as  hostages. 
Oconostota  then  fell  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Carolina,  while  the  Cher- 
okee warriors  over  the  mountains  cap- 
tured Ft  Louden  in  Tennessee.  Col. 
Montgomery  at  the  head  of  1,600  men  re- 
lieved Ft  Prince  George  and  destroyed 
the  lower  Cherokee  towns,  then  marcne<l 
to  the  succor  of  Ft  Louden,  but  was 
routeii  in  a  fierce  battle.  After  the  war 
Oconostota  became  civil  chief  of  the  na- 
tion. The  ancient  war  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  which  Oconostota  went 
to  New  York  to' sign  in  1768.  The  con- 
test for  their  ancestral  land,  which  caused 
their  sym])athies  to  swerve  from  the 
English  to  the  French  in  the  earlier  war, 
matle  the  Cherokee  eager  allies  of  the 
British  against  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  tribe  suffered 
severely  in  the  contest  and  at  its  close 
Oconostota  resigne<i  the  ehiefship  to  his 
Bon,  Tuksi,  'The  Terrapin.*  He  dietl 
about  178.3.  See  ^hwnev,  Mvths  of  the 
Chen>kee,  19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.',  1900. 

Ocota  (contraction  of  okotmli,  *  where 
there  is  resinous  pine  wood*).  A  small 
aggregation  of  lluichol  ranches,  contain- 
ing a  temple,  situated  near  a  small  branch 
of  the  Rio  Chapalagana,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
the  main  stream,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii.  16,  map, 
258,  1902).  It  is  distinct  from  Guailalupe 
Ocotan. 

OlwtBaU.— Lumholtz,  ibid..  258  (pn>per  Huichol 
iiAme.>. 

Ocotan.     A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 

in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 

mission. 

Hnk  tyr.— A.  Hrdlii-kfl.  infn.  190f>.  SantaKariade 
Oeotan.— Ibid,  (pre^nt  name  of  towm.  Banta 
■aria  Ocotan.— Lumholu.  rnknown  Mox..  I.  469. 
1902.  8.  Fraaeiaco  Oootaa.  — Orozco  v  Berra.  (vtH)^. . 
S18. 1S6I. 

Octashepas.  A  tribe  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, mentioned  by  Bo8S?u  int^inuection 
with  the  Taskiki  (TuskegeeK  Tonii'a 
(Tunica),  Aliliamu,  etc.  Possibly  in- 
tended for  Okchayi,  q.  v. 
Oaktaahippaa.— Romans  Fla..  101.  1775.  Octaahe- 
paa.— Bowu  1 17=^9 ».  Travels  La.,  i.  J^d.  1771. 

Oenea.  A  former  ranchoria  of  the  Pima 
in  Sonora,  Mexii-o,  near  Rio  San  Ignacio, 
N.  w.  of  Santa  Ana. 

Oeeiica.~i)rwi\i  y  IUtto .  <t oop . ,  S47. 1  S^l .  Ocuca.  — 
Rndo  Ensav«»  ^im.  I7«i  .  161.  Iv3.  Oocnc*.— 
Ibid..  l.=V2. 

Ocnte.    A  town,  pri>l«bly  in  southern 
Georgia,  entenni  by  IV  S<»to's  troo(^  on 
Aurii  10,  \'y^\     It  was  situateil  betwet»n 
Ait;imaha  and  Oofa«iui. 
Oafa.— Gan-iUsNit  do  la  Vi^ca.  Klorida.  11  J,  ITJS. 


Oeute.— iltMHl.  of  F.lvav  i.>\7  in  Fn'mh.  Hisi. 
Coll.  La..  II.  l:i9.  1nV»;  BiiMma  in  Hakluv:  Siv. 
Pub..  IX.  17i».  InM. 

Odanali.     A   Ohipixnva  settlement   on 

Bad  River  re?!.,  Ashlanii  i\\.  Wis. — Brv^wn 

in  WU«.  Ar\'luH>L.  v.  iV3,  llHXi:  lud.  Aff. 

Bep.,  SiM,  IMk 


Odisemndy.  A  prominent  warrior  in 
the  Revolution,  often  called  John  the 
Mohawk,  and  in  chief  command  of  a  war 
Mrty  in  1777.  The  name  is  now  written 
Deseronto,  *The  lightning  has  stnick.' 
In  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Allwiny 
is  a  letter  from  John  Deserontyon,  dated 
Bay  of  Quinte,  Nov.  1796,  where  he  headed 
a  band  of  Mohawk.  He  was  present  at  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  after  the 
Revolution.  A  place  in  Canada  bears  his 
name.  (w.  m.  k.) 

Odoeimadef.  A  tribe,  evidently  Goa- 
huiltecan,  living  in  1090  a  short  distance  s. 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  way  from  cen- 
tral Coahuila  to  e.  Texas,  in  the  year 
named  many  of  this  tribe  were  seen  in 
that  locality,  together  with  Mescaleros 
(evidently  not  the  Mescalero  Apache) 
and  Momones,  but  when  Tenin  went 
through  the  same  country  in  1691  he  saw 
none.  Many  buffalo  were  seen  here  by 
Tenln  ( Descripcion  y  Diario  Demarcacion, 
1691-92,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 
25,  MS.).  (h.  e.  b. ) 

Odthiapofa  ( '  hickory  ground ' ) .  A  town 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  fork  of 
Canadian  r.,  below  the  mouth  of  Alabama 
cr.,  Okla.  (Gatst-het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
II,  186,  1888).  The  name  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  Creek  town  in  Alabama, 
otherwise  known  as  Little  Talasse.     See 

Odihiaaljg^  ( '  hickorv-nut  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  extinct  clans  of  the  Creelcs.  Some 
have  reganie*!  the  name  as  representing 
simply  the  people  of  Ocheese,  a  former 
town  of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  i-entral 
Georgia. 

0-«h«.— Monoin.  Anc.  Soc.,  161. 1878.  OdahiialfL— 
OaUk-lK-t.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I.  1.t6.  18W. 

Odukeo*!  band  {(J-^iuk-e-o,  *Tall  man*). 
The  name  of  a  Paviotso  chief,  applieil  also 
to  hi.*»  Iwnd  formerly  around  Carson  an«l 
Walker  lakes,  w.  NeV.  In  1861  thev  were 
said  to  number  1,261,  including  the  t^etod- 
seka  l^and. 

Odakao— Burton. City  i>f  Saintu,  576. 1861.  O-dnk- 
•-«*a^TaU  Hani  basd.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rett. 
18».  374,  1>AV 

Oealitk  y  (y^iUU ) .  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella.  a  Kwakiutl  tribe  inhabiting  thes. 
shore  of  Millltank  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
O'ialita.— Boas  in  6ih  Ren.  N".  W.  Tribes  Can..  52, 
19W>.  O'calitx.— B<iiui  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mu9.  1895,  TS2», 
189T.  Oaie-le-toch.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
18.'i9.  Owia-lei'tok.— Tolm  ie  and  Dawson .  Vocab*. 
Brit.  Col.,  117b.  ism  OjaUaa^talc—Brit.  Col. 
map.  Ind.  Aff  .  Yicioria,  1ST2. 

OetUtk  { Ck'UU).  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  which,  according  to  Tolmie  and 
Daws^ni.  oivupietl  the  middle  section  of 
Millliank  s^L.  British  Columbia. 

Oi'iitx.  1V«.*.  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mils.  1896.  ft»,  1897. 
OitUta.— R,m5  in  6\h  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribeti  Can...SJ. 
18*V  OkatUtttk.— Krit.  l\^l.  map.  Ind.  Aff..  Vic- 
toria. isr.\  Owit-lei-tak— Tolmie  and  I>awMm. 
ViK^al^.  Brit.  Col..  117b.  I?^.  WaaUa-Uah.— Kane. 
Wand .  i n  N .  A . .  app. .  1  S5«^.  Waitla  toak.— ^hool- 
oraft.  In.t.  Trilvs,  v.  4!!7.  ISW 

Offic«  of  Indian  AJhdra.  When  the  AVar 

IX^I^trtuient    was   oivated    by  Congress 
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under  the  act  of  Aug.  7,  1789,  among 
the  iluties  aseigned  to  it  were  thoee  **  rela- 
tive to  Indian  affairs.'*  In  1824a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affaire  was  oreanized  in  the 
War  Department,  with  Thomas  L.  Mc- 
Kenney  as  its  chief.  The  place  was  offered 
him  at  a  salary  of  $1,600,  but  with  the 
ai«surance  that  (he  President  would  recom- 
mend the  organization  of  an  "Indian  de- 
partment'' with  a  salary  for  its  head 
equal  to  that  paid  the  auditors.  The 
functions  of  the  bureau  were  thus  defined 
in  the  letter  of  appointment  addressed 
ti>  Col.  McKenney  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  Mar.  11,  1824: 

*'To  you  are  assigned  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  faithful  performance  of 
which  you  will  be  responsible.  Mr 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Miller  are  assigned  to 
you,  the  former  as  chief,  the  latter  as  as- 
sistant clerk.  You  will  take  charge  of 
the  appropriations  for  annuities  and  of  the 
current  expenses,  and  all  warrants  on  the 
same  will  r>e  issued  on  your  requisitions 
un  the  Se<Tetary  of  War,  taking  special 
care  that  no  requisition  be  issued,  but  in 
canes  where  the  money  previously  re- 
mitted has  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  on  estimates  in  detail,  approved 
l»y  you,  for  the  sum  required.  You  will 
receive  and  examine  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure  thereof,  and 
will  paw?  them  over  to  the  proper  audi- 
tor's office  for  settlement,  after  examina- 
tion and  approval  by  you;  submitting 
Rich  items  for  the  sanction  of  this  de- 
partment as  ma^  re<iuire  its  approval. 
Tlie  administration  of  the  fund  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  is  also  com- 
mitte«l  to  your  charge,  under  the  regiila- 
tions  established  by  the  department.  You 
are  al«^>  rhaiged  w'ith  the  examination  of 
the  claims  arising  out  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  intercourse  with  Indian  tril^ 
aiid  will,  after  examining  and  briefing  the 
same,  report  them  to  this  department, 
en^lorving  a  recommendation  for  their 
allowance  or  disallowance.  The  ordi- 
nary correspondence  with  the  superin- 
tendents, the  agents,  and  sub-agents,  will 
pans  throngh  your  bureau." 

Col.  McKenney  had  had  lar^  respon- 
nbility  in  connection  wnth  Indian  anairs 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  trade  from 
Apr.  2,  1816,  until  the  United  States  In- 
dian trading  ef  tablishment  was  abolished 
by  act  of  May  6,  1822.  His  connection 
with  the  Bureau  terminated  Sept.  30, 1830, 
by  his  dismissal,  according  to  his  Memoirs, 
on  political  grounds.  Samiuel  S.  Hamil- 
ton held  the  position  for  about  a  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Elbert  Herring. 

By  the  act  of  July  9,  1832,  there  was 
created  in  the  War  Department  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  a 
niary  of   13,000,    who,  subject   to   the 


Secretary  of  War  and  the  President, 
should  have  **  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Indian  affairs  and  of  all  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  Indian  relations. ' '  Mr 
Herring  received  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner July  10,  1832.  Up  to  the 
S resent  time  (1907)  there  have  been  28 
bmmissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  long- 
est t^erm  of  office  being  a  little  less  than  8 
years. 

On  June  30,  1834,  an  act  was  passed 
**  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs."  Under 
this  enactment  certain  agencies  were 
established  and  others  abolished,  and 
provision  was  made  for  subagents,  inter- 
preters, and  other  employees,  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities,  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  etc.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
Indian  department. 

When  tne  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  created  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred 
thereto,  and  hence  passed  from  military 
to  civil  control.  As  now  organized  there 
is  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
(salary  $5,000),  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner ($3,000),  a  Chief  Clerk  ($2,250), 
a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
($3,000),  a  private  secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner ($1,800),  and  a  force  of  175 
clerks,  including  financial  clerk,  law  clerk, 
chiefe  of  divisions,  bookkeepers,  archi- 
tect, and  draftsmen;  besides  13  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  charwomen. 

The  Finance  division  has  charge  of  all 
financial  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Indian 
Bureau.  It  keeps  ledger  accounts,  under 
nearly  1,000  heads,  of  all  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  appropriations  and  other 
funds  for  the  Indian  service,  aggregating 
in  late  years  more  than  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally; remits  funds  to  agents  and  other 
disbursing  officers;  attends  to  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  supplies  for 
the  Indians  ana  the  work  of  the  ware- 
houses where  these  supplies  are  received 
and  shipped;  advertises  for  bids  and  pre- 
pares estimates  for  appropriations  by 
Congress.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  between  Mar.  4,  1789,  and 
June  30,  1907,  government  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  Indian  service  aggre- 
pted  $472,823,935.  The  Indian  Office 
IS  trustee  for  more  than  $35,000,000  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to 
Indians^  on  which  interest  accrues  at  4 
percent  and  5  percent. 

The  Field  Work  division  has  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  irrigation ;  prosecu- 
tions for  sale  of  lic^uor  to  Indians;  assist- 
ing Indians  in  obtaining  employment,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  Land  division  of  the  office  has 
charge  of  everything  i)ertaining  to  the 
landed  interests  of    the  Indians — allot- 
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ments,  patents,  leases,  sales,  conveyances, 
cessions  of  land,  or  reservation  of  land 
for  Indian  use,  railroad  rights  of  way  and 
damages;  contracts  with  Indians  for  the 
payment  of  monev;  guardianship  of  mi- 
nors; settlement  of  estates;  trespassing  on 
Indian  reservations  and  the  removal  of 
white  persons  therefrom;  taxation;  citi- 
zenship and  adoption  into  trihe,  and  all 
le^al  questions  growing  out  of  relations 
between  Indians  and  whites. 

The  Education  division  has  supervision 
of  Indian  school  matters,  records  of  school 
attendance,  making  plans  for  school  build- 
ings, including  their  lighting,  heating,  and 
sewerage;  the  selection  of  school  8it«»,  and 
the  issuance  of  regulations  as  to  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  schools;  prepares 
and  Rupcrvises  bonds  of  disbursing  officers, 
and  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  appointment,  transfer,  promotion, 
etc. ,  of  employees  in  the  agency  and  school 
service. 

The  Indian  Territory  division  super- 
vises all  matters  relating  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Ter.,  except 
railroads,  telephones,  and  pipe-lines;  also 
all  timber  matters  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Menominee  res.,  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  Land  division. 

The  Accounts  division  audits  the  cash 
and  property  accounts  6f  agents,  school 
superintendents,  and  other  disbursing 
officers;  has  the  disposal  of  unserviceable 
property;  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  funds  coming  into  the  hands  of  agents 
from  sales  of  agency  property  or  produce 
or  from  other  sources;  the  issuance  of  live- 
stock, implements,  and  other  supplies  to 
the  Indians;  sanitary  statistics;  census; 
and  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations for  all  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  8<!hools 
inspects  the  si*hools  personally,  super- 
vises methods  of  instruction,  prepares  the 
course  of  study,  both  literarv  and  in- 
dustrial, recommends  text-books,  and  ar- 
ranges for  general  and  local  Indian  school 
institutes. 

The  Files  division  briefs,  registers,  in- 
dexes, and  files  all  incoming  and  indexes 
all  outgoing  correspondence. 

The  Misi^ellaneous  division  has  charge 
of  business  connectecl  with  Indian  traders 
and  field  matrons,  leaves  of  absence 
granted  clerks,  the  printing  required  by 
the  office,  including  the  annual  report, 
and  the  stationer}-  and  other  supplies 
needed. 

Five  special  agents  and  seven  school 
supervisors  report  to  the  Connnissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  their  inspections  of  the 
work  in  the  field.  The  employees  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  number 
about  5,000.  The  annual  rejwrts  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  reports  of  agents,  inspect- 


ors, and  school  superintendents,  and  with 
population,  industrial,  and  other  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  Indians,  are  published 
by  authority  of  Congress,  ana  contain 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
various  tribes. 

For  the  oi^ganization  of  methods  of  the 
Indian  service  in  the  field  through  the 
agencies  and  schools,  see  Agency  sjfsUm, 
litducaHon^  GoventmerUal  pdicy^  Kesnra- 
tionSj  Treaties.  (m.  s.  c.) 

Ofogoula  (Choctaw:  oji  'dog*,  okla  *  peo- 
ple': *dog  people').  A  small  tril>e 
which  formerly  lived  on  the  left  bank  of 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.,  12  m.  above  its  mouth 
and  close  to  the  Yazoo,  Koroa,  and 
Tunica.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  La  Salle  documents  nor,  by  name 
at  least,  in  the  relations  of  the  priest  mis- 
sionaries De  Montigny  and  La  Source  who 
first  visite<i  the  Yazoo  tribes.  In  1699 
Iberville  learned  of  them  and  reconled 
their  name  from  a  Taensa  Indian  among 
the  Huma,  but  he  did  not  reach  their 
village  either  on  this  or  on  his  subsequent 
expedition.  It  was  probably  during  the 
same  year  that  Davion  established  nim- 
self  as  missionary  among  the  Tunica  and 
necessarily  had  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  dwelling  with  them,  i.  e., 
the  Yazoo  and  Ofogoula.  Early  in  1700 
Le  Sueur,  with  whom  was  the  historian 
P^nicaut,  stopped  at  the  village  of  the 
combined  tribes  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  Fatner  (iravier  spent 
some  days  there.  He  mentions  the  C>fo- 
goula  under  their  Tunica  name,  Ounspik 
(properly  Ushpi),  and  states  that  they 
occupied  10  or  12  cabins.  In  1729  Dn 
Pratz  gave  the  number  of  cabins  in  the 
uniteil  village  of  the  Ofogoula,  Yazoo,  and 
Koroa,  as  60.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Natehez  war  the  Yazoo  and  Koroa  joined 
the  hostiles,  murdered  their  missionary, 
and  destroyed  the  French  post.  The 
Ofogoula  were  off  hunting  at  the  time, 
and  on  their  return  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  declare  against  the 
French,  but  in  vain,  and  they  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  live  with  the  Tunica. 
There  they  must  have  continued  to  reside, 
for  Hutcliins,  in  1784,  states  that  they 
had  a  small  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  8  m.  above  Pointe  Couple,  La. 
Although  the  name  afterward  disappears 
from  print,  the  living  Tunica  remember 
them  as  neighbors  to  within  about  40 
years.  Their  language  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Choctaw,  it  is  prol^ble  that 
the  remnant  has  l>ecome  confused  with 
that  trihe.  (j.  r.  s.) 

AflkcouU— nutehins  Q784)  in  Imlay.  Wef«t.  Terr., 
419,  1797.  Nation  du  Ohioi.— Dii  Prate.  Iji..  ii, 
226. 17ft8.    Hation  of  the  Bog.— Boadinot,  Star  in 

^}}2  "^y^}'  ^S  ^^^^.-  0'*r>ula»,-8hea.  Cath.  Miaa., 
447,  IHftft.  Ofegaulaa.— Latli^.  Map  of  U.  S.,  HM. 
Off««oula«.-La  Harpe  (1721)  in  French.  Hist 
Coll.   La..   III.   no,   1851.    OflRBgmdaa.— Dumont. 
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ibid..  V.  43.  lg&3,  Obnulu.— P^nic&ul  (17001, 
ibM..  I.  61.  IK«a.  (HacDiilu.— Ctwrlevolx,  VoT.  to 
Am..  11.  aso.  nci,  (Mnrilu— N.  ¥.  Dor.  Co!. 
Ht»l..  VII.  611.  1K56.  Onfi^ifiHlu.— Keane  In 
Sutnlonl.  Compend..  nn,  IftiS.  OpoanUs,— Iber- 
lille  11W9)  In  Marfjry.  l>fc-.  IV.  1>W.  1S80.  Ouf* 
Afmlu.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Jiid,  Tribes.  Ill, 
"0.  ISVl.  Onf*  Ofoolni.— Du  l-tali,  La.,  !I.  228, 
175H,  Ovii  0»iil*».— Boudlnot.  Star  in  the  Wat, 
l^.  IS16.  Onf«-«Bclaa. — JefTreys.  FYench  Dom, 
An,.  I.  163,  1761.  Onfl-Owqliia, — ^hcrmerhom 
asm  in  Maw.  Him.  Snc.  Coil..  2(1  «,.  Ji.  l.'i.  1814. 
ObI^*.— Iberville  (16991  In  Margrv.  Il*c.,  iv.  ISO, 
11*0.  Onniplk.— Gravter  (ITOO)  quoied  by  Shea. 
Earl}-  Vo}-..  3.  133.  1861.  Oiinl*.— French.  HL<t. 
',v,ll.  La.,  III.  106,  IWI.  OoBipi,— If  nifam  11700). 
[bid.,  n.  i..  «1. 1M69.  AihH.— Swanlon,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  £L,  IWT  (Tunica  name). 

OgeMha*.  A  tiiwn  or  Rubtribe  ol  the 
Yuchi,  fiirmerly  witiiated  at  some  point 
OH  lower  Ojft^life  r.,  Ga.  The  Crefks 
anil  other  tribes  made  war  od  thetii,  and 
aitordinK  U>  Bartram  they  were  finally 
exterminated  by  the  Creeks  and  Caro- 
linaeettlere  (?)  onAinetUid.,  Fla.,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  after  having  been 
driven  from  the  mainland.  (j.  h.  ) 

Sn,n-cbB.~Hankina  (1799).  Blietch,  61,  IMS. 
0-ft-duc.— Ibid.  OBMhl.— Alc«do,  Die  Geug., 
iii.»iMT!«.  Of»ah«.— Bartmro.TTftvelB.W.lTSZ. 
Oiaijy-yt'in ii.  — Ji ihiwon  (17-17)  In  N.Y.  l>oc.  Col. 
Uial..  VI  3,-«,  IKMC-Seneoas,  Chcnondadees,  and 
IheOsbiny-yaweeti-). 

Oghgot««ton.    See  Onoctatin. 

OgUla  ('to  eiBtter  one's  own').  The 
principal  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
Their  earlj  history  is  involved  in  com- 
Iileteobecurity;  their  modem  history  re- 
f-oiinli^  iaoeieant  con  testa  with  other 
trili«H  anil  depredations  on  the  whites. 
The  firrt  re<'oraed  notice  of  them  is  that 
of  I.ewis  and  Clark,  who  in  IS06  found 
thirn  living  above  the  Bmt^  Sioux 
on  Missouri  r.,  between  Cheyenne  and 
Bad  TH.,  in  the  present  South  Dakota, 
nQm>.ering  l'>0  orfOO  men.  In  1825  tliey 
intiabtted  Doth  banks  of  Bad  r.  from  the 
Misourl  to  Ihe  Black  hills,  and  were 
th>-n  friendly  with  the  whites  and  at 
peace  with  the  Cheyenne,  but  enemies  to 
«II  other  tribes  except  those  of  their  own 
nation.  They  were  then  estimated  at 
l.-VKIpersoDS,  of  whom  300  were  warriors. 
Their  general  rendeivouH  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Bad  r.,  where  there  was  ft  tra<l- 
int;  establii^hment  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  1850theyroamedtheplainsbe- 
tw(«n  the  N.  and  a,  forks  of  Platte  r.  and 
*,  of  the  Black  hillB.  In  1862  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  extending  n.  e.  from 
ft  Ijtmniie.  at  the  mouth  of  laramie  r., 
OD  North  Plalte  r.,  including  the  Black 
hills  and  the  pourceHof  Bad  r.  and  reach- 
lag  to  (he  fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  and 
ranged  an  far  w.  as  the  head  of  Grand  r. 
De  Siiiet  (Ind.  Att.  Rep..  277.  1865)  aays: 
"The  worst  among  Ihe  hoetile  bands  are 
the  Blackfe«t,  the  Ogallalas,  the  Unbpa- 
[ov.  and  Santees."  The  C^lala  partici- 
pat«^l  ill  the  maaeacre  of  I.jeat.  Oiattan 
tnd  hix  men  at  Ft  I^aramie  in  1854. 
From  1M65  they  and  other  restless  bands 
of  western  Sioux  were  the  terror  of  the 
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frontier,  constantly  attacking  emigrant 
trains  on  the  plains  and  boatti  on  the  river, 
fighting  sotdien,  and  hara^ng  the  forts 
and  stations  during  several  years,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse.  The  invaaion  of  the  Bliick 
hills  by  gold  seekers  led  to  Ihe  war  of 
1876,  in  which  Custer  and  his  command 
weredestroyed.  Forseveral  months  jire- 
vious  thereto  stragglers  from  other  trilxw 
had  been  flocking  to  Sitting  Bull's  stand- 
ard, so  that  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mates there  were  at  the  battle  of  Little 


Bighorn  2,500  or  3,000  Indian  warriora. 
The  victor  and  his  band  were  soon  there- 
after defeated  by  Uen.  Miles  and  tle<l 
to  Canada.  Crazy  Hcirne  and  more  than 
2,000  followers  surrendered  at  Re<I  Ohiud 
and  Spotted  Tail  aitencics  in  the  May 
following.  These  different  parties  were 
composed  in  jmrt  of  Oglala,  of  whom 
the  larger  part  prohahly  surrenderei I  with 
CraKy  F(ot>«. 

TheOglBl^s"!^'*^!  into  u  treaty  of  pau-e 
with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of 
Teton  (Bad)  r.,S.  I>ak.,  July  5,  1825,  and 


also  II  treaty  Kit!nf.ljit  Ft  Sully,:; 
'-'if,  IWiTi,  j>n»«Til)inir  n-Iatiiir 
United  StutmHinl  witli  otliir 
tnipnrlanttrcat.vwitlithuClirlHl 
triFn-ii  waMiiiaii^  at  Ft  I^i 
SI,  IWW,  ill  whirh  tlK'v  s«rce.l  t.; 


Itlii'liniitK 

fth.-iv 

trilMl  laiKls. 

All  atm 

-iiietil,  nni 

niiiii;; 

till-  treatv  (if 

ISiis,  wus 

ci.nrhi.U'.l 

at  JCfl 

t:i<.iiil  agein-j 

-Xi'l...  s< 

.i.iit.  isrii 

Hl.idl 

Wi.ssi;...7,Ml,; 

l«-halfoftholiBlala 

.V  lici 

am„ri.n,i    , 

tlii-r   i-rit 

I'ijial    met) 

Ot    till' 

111    I'.Htii  ll 

■  nglala 

wor>.  ..niriallv  r.y- 

IK.rti-.!  t..  imi 

iK.r.i,71'7 

allut  Tine 

lli.iKC 

|j.«ii.  aii.l  Clark  (Orij;.  Jnur.,  vj,  :>[>, 
llH)."i)iiiditi(mfiiilytW'i(livip'ioii*',tln'SlLco 
aiidtht!  (>kiiiulan(liu>.  Aii-<>nliiiK  tn  lh<' 
Bi'jKiH  of  I  iiiliat)  AfCuin)  fi>r  1S73  ( )>.  L'uO] , 
the  ()f;lti]it  wrru  tlu-ii  diviili'il  inlo  four 
tw]id>i.'  "iiHUiIIy  rulU'il  dioilliilW,  Kir>f- 
ait'H  [Kivukwil,  Oiikaiw  ['►viikhp  " 
WozaKicH."  The  l{<-v.  J<A\a  Ko}>i 
a K-tUr  to  Hon^'j-  (1**'")  iiaiiifn  tin-  fol- 
i.,u-j,iti  diviMii>tu<:  I^vabya.  TupiiiliUi'lin, 
riikiin,Wuzliax])u,^tef'hidia,c>viikhiii', 
i  W'auluklic.  Thc)«  i-urrusiH.iiii  uitli 
the  wvi'H  IwhuIh  (if  Hill  Clond'n  piitu- 

Srajilis.  Ai'corilini;  t<i  llw.  W.  J.  Cl.-vi- 
iiid  (l»A4)  thev<'OTl^<i><t  <if  11)  UikIx,  a^ 
follow:  (1)  Itisliiilia;  (-'i  I'uvaliva;  131 
OviikhiM';  141  TiniMilo-hti:  (.'i)  ]>,fi|,li,; 
(61  ChekhuliiHoii:  in  WaMenii'l.a;  iX] 
PeKliluptet'hela :  (Dl  Tiu'hiialu'i'liH:  (lt)| 
lwayu»jtK;    (II)   Wakan;   (H")   (a)  I(tla- 


aix^  W'ai 


lia.  riiiilenlilicd  luiidt)  an*:  Miiii- 
Bha,  Nti:lit(-l(>ii.I,  Old  Skill  Xiikln.v,  K.-.! 
toil)Xe,  and  tlxj  Slinrthiilr  luind.     ^hx>  A'- 


-II.  K.  Ex.  lux-.  iiT.  IMh 


l(.'ii.  (iiX.1-.  War.  WM*«lii _^ 

liul.AII.Kii>..lTI,lKli>.  OnUabTokul 
III  II.  R.  Ei.  Ihiv.  ai.  Uth  »>11K.,  MiKi^.  .^  .^-. 
*  ItcriiiimeiiiitMliljrImvnilk'ilfdrOiriilihiH'. 
ni'HiiMiI  tii  (liiiEniiic  the  whuln  )i>ii|ik-i. 
uiuum  Da»tu.— IVam-n,  Daiiita  Cuiiiitrv.  iv. 
IKHk  0-|^U--lu,-lIiir(Ii-n,  Kiliiiiw.  mi'l  I'^illi.!. 
Mo.  V1U..37I.  IMS.    OhUUh.— M'VIi-kir.  Ill-t. 

IikI.  Kvil  ait..  29A,  IKltf.  O'Oftllk.— P.  !>.  lli<1. 
Tniit.  I  IMi-'o,  Kui>|iW  nl..  GIC  IWtl.  OnlUh.— 
CiiliiprlNoii  in  limitliMiii.  Km<.  IMX  m  1<<1. 
Onltoli.— Uamwy  til  Iml.  AH.  Rpp.  ist9,  >A.  wo. 
a'aalUa.— Tniity  of  1M»  In  I'.  S.  Iml.  TriTii.. 
mi.  1K13.    OgMtUbu—Kvana  In  tHanbinl,  i-i<iii- 

iiil.,  SU7.  l«Tti.    OnlteUalu.— I>Brkvr,JiiiiT..  iL-i. 

10.  0|aIUIU>.-lioii.  Ex.  IXip.  Sf;  ixth  <%<iiit.. 
i>(  Mw..  e.  IftM.  «talUlcM.-I>o  Kmet.  Ulhrr 
»T.  niitL-,  l«13.  OtwUIk.— Si'hiinlcran.  lii>l. 
TrllKii,  V,  4IH.  IK.%  OnlUw.-IIiiiI.,  1.  l!i-J».  J<'\. 
OtilldaL— Dilil..  IV,  £iS.  IMI.  OcdUu.— Ind. 
All.  Kill.  ri9.IM^.  OcUUU*li.-I>arlniiiii.|invi>ii 
Tn.II.IU  iwil.  0->W-lk.— tllt.t!s.Dak.i;miii.Hi«l 
IJUl..  SVJ.  l«9(l.     SrUllkbi.— h'ri'iiioiil,  Kxjil.ir. 


0(r>l«wl»i.— riirliir.  Mhiii. 
■.  OOulUlsi.— Trial y..(l -WIT Hi 
I.  ir>'iii,.ii]i.  ikT:i.  Ohdadi.— .l.o.lh>rH-v. 
iiiLi-t'iiiiim..  Ok^sdi.—Kiitilno-n.Ii'lur 
L)-.  liTy,  Okinuiduu.— BiHilbiir)'.  Tmv.. 
.  O-ku-ilu-du.— U'lrlH  ain]  rUrk.  l>i>- 
.K:il.  l>^>il"lu■..IllwtWlnHvllll.1nllollln■ 
■lnll^l.    Okdidi.— ]h<nwy,  Inm  (miiiIU^I 
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I'V  Yankton^.  Oknaka. — Williamson  in  School- 
rmiU  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  249.  1851.  Onkdaka.— Ibid. 
O-to&'-ton. — Hayden.  Elhnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
VhI.,  290,  1862  ( 'little  stars':  Chc\'enne  name). 
Oyer-Ul-Uh.— Hoffman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  36.  33d 
Con?..  2d  8ess..  3,  1855.  Te'-ton, -o-kan-daii-das. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Di.scov.,  table.  30, 1806.  Teton 
Okaadaades.— Ram<iev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  87, 
K>0.  Tetons  Okandandas.— Lewis,  Trav.,  171, 1809. 
Ubchaeka.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Dict.,B.  A.  E., 
l»»7?4^0maha  and  Ponra  name). 

OgUla.     A  8iib<Uvi8ion  of  the  Oglala 

Sioux. 

Ocallallaa.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  250,  1875  (one  of  the 
four  (liviHions  of  the  tril)€).  Oglalaofija. — Dorsey, 
infn.  1S80  (true  Oglala').  Oglala  proper.— Robin- 
!H»n.  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879. 

OgUlaieliichagha  (*  makes  himself  an 
Ojrlala').     A   >>and   of  the  Brul^  Teton 

Si«»iix. 

OfU'-Ia.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
376,  1S62.  Oglala-i^caga.-<:ieveland  quoted  by 
Horsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219. 1897.  Oglala-ito*- 
iteaza. — Ibid. 

Ohagi  (O-ha-gi^  *it  compressed  it' — 
Hewitt).  The  Seneca  name  of  a  Tusca- 
rt»ra  (?)  village  formerly  on  the  w.  side  of 
(ienesee  r.,  a  short  distance  below  Cuy- 
lenille,  Livingston  CO.,  N.  Y. — Morgan, 
Iveaffue  Iroq.,  434,  408,  1851. 

Ohaguamei.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  of  the  j)rovince  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  members  of  which  were 
'jathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Rautista  on  Sabinas  r. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
(ieog.,  303,  1864. 

Ohmmil.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  the  s.  side 

of  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  just  below 

Hope;  pop.  55  in  1906. 
Okaaisl.— Gan.  Ind.  Aff.,  78. 1878.  Ohamil.— Ibid., 
pt.  II.  160.-1901.  O'HamU.— Ibid..  309,  1879.  Oha- 
aiUe.— Ibid.,  1809.  pt.  1.  268.  1890.  OmaU.— Brit. 
Ct»l.  map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria.  1872  (given  aa  the 
name  of  a  town). 

Ohaahaiiska  ( '  lon^  reach  in  a  river ' ) .  A 

former  band  and  village  of  the  Magayu- 

teehni  division    of    the    Mdewakanton 

Sioox,   on   Minnesota  r.,  consisting,  in 

1836,  of  80  people,  under  Wamditanka, 

or  Biff  Eagle,  also  known  as  Black  Dog. 

r  I^U'slNud.— Oale,  Upper  Miss.,  251,  1867. 

.—Ind.     Aff.    Rep..    282.    1854.      Blade 

Ezped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i,  380.  1824. 

".— CuUen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869. 

&18i0.  OmmmW  — Long.  Ezped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i, 
.  1824.    Ohah-]Mu-liak.~PTeicott  in  School- 
nmlt,  Ind.  TribeiL  u,  171, 1852.    0-hah-kas-ka-toh- 
y  M^— Catlln,  K.  Am.  Inds.,  li,  134. 1844  (from 
"»    iaoyaU^  'long   reaeh.   its  pi'ople'). 
*.— WflllamNon  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep., 
(*Black    Dog').    Wahmadee   Tonkah 
loolciaft.    Ind.    Tribes,   in,   612,   1853 
(WaflmditeokA,  *Big  BaRle). 

^t^^^^  An  important  Chowanoc  vil- 
Itfre  in  1586  on  the  w.  side  of  Chowan  r., 
not  far  below  Nottoway  r.,  probably  in 

Hartford  co.,  N.  C. 

lUB4«T^WBa.— Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in, 
S12. 1810  (so  called  by  the  £nglif>h).  Ohaaoak.— 
Ibid.  Okaaoak.— lAne  in  Smith  (1629).  Vh.,  t.  87, 
repr.  1819.  Opaaoek.— Martin.  N.  C.,  1, 13,1829  (mis- 
print >. 

Ohathtokhoaeliy.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  Little  r.,40m.  e.  of  Apalachicola, 
in  <iarl8den  co.,  Fla,,  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27, 1826. 

Okdiho  ( from  ohdiha»^  'to  fall  into  an  ob- 
j«i  endwise').     A  band  of  the  Sisseton 
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Sioux,  an  offshoot  of  the  Witawaziyata. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1S97. 
Ohenonpa  ( *  two  boilings ') .     A  band  of 
the  Bruits  Teton  Sioux. 

O-hc-nom'-pa.— Hayden,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  376, 18<')2.  Obe-nonpa.— Cleveland  quoted  by 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.B.  A.  E., 219, 1897.  Ohe-no>>pa.— 
Ibid. 

Oherokouaehronon  ( '  people  of  the  grasK 
country.* — Hewitt).  An  unidentified 
tril>e  mentioned  with  many  uthers  in  a 
list  of  peoples  dwelling  above  the  Sault 
St  Louis  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640  (Jes. 
Rel.  1640^  35,  1858).  The  list  is  imper- 
fect, containing  duplicate  names  given  as 
separate  tril)es. 

Ohetur  ( OheVur).  The  Yurok  name  of 
a  Karok  village  opposite  and  below  Or- 
leiins  Bar,  Klamath  r.,  x.  w.  Cal. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

OhiyoBa.     See  Kastmauy  Charles. 

Ohkonkemme.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Tisbury,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. — Doc. 
of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x, 
131,  1809. 

Ohotdufha  {O-hot-dti^-shOy  *  antelope'). 
A  band  of  theCrows. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
159,  1877. 

Ohrante.  A  Mohawk  warrior  in  1776, 
called  Oteroughyanento  when  he  and 
Joseph  Brant  met  Lord  (Jermain  in  Ix)n- 
don,  Mar.  14  of  the  year  named.  He 
seems  to  be  the  Anintes  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  one  of  the  Montreal  medals,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  connected  with 
Indians  of  that  period.  ( w.  M.  b.  ) 

Ohnivo  (*the  place  to  which  they  re- 
turned*). A  Tarahumare  rancheria  in  a 
barranca  of  that  name  on  the  extreme 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  Indians  live  in 
both  houses  and  caves,  in  one  of  the  latter 
of  which,  containing  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  the  Tubare  are  said 
once  to  have  dwelt. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  187-192,  1902. 

Ohytoncoulas.  One  of  the  Taensa  vil- 
lages in  the  17th  century. — Iberville 
(1699)  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Oiaht.     A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay  sd., 

w.  coast   of  Vancouver  id.,    Brit.   Col. 

Abadzooas  is  their  principal  village.  Pop. 

159  in  1902,  145  in  1906. 
Ho'aiatb.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
31, 1890.  Ohey-abt— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1880,  315, 1881. 
Obiat,— Mavne,  Brit.  Col..  251,  1861.  Obyaht.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308, 1868.  Obyati.— >Iayne, 
op.  cit.,  270.  Olabt.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1x8:},  188. 1884. 
Oiatucb.— Gran  tin  Jour.  Rov.  Geogr.  Soo.,  293, 1857. 
Oyty-abt— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872. 

Oianr.     A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 

baipuri  or  Papago,  visited  bvFather  Kino 

in  1697  and  1699,  and  named  by  him  San 

Agustin.     Situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 

5  or  6  leagues  n.  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  s. 

Ariz.,  of  which  mission  it  was  a  visita  in 

1732.     At  the  latter  date  the  two  settle- 

ment«  had  1,3(X)  inhabitants. 
Oiaur.— Mange  (U>99)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex..  358,  1S89.    B.  Agiutin.— Kino,  map 
(1701 ),  ibid.,  860.    B.  Afustin Oiaur. —Bemal  (1697) , 
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lbi<1.,  356.  8.  Aiifiuti]i.~Venegas,  Hist.  Cul.,  i, 
map.  1759.  8.  AucuttiBu*.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in 
8tockleiii,Neue\Veit-Bott.  74, 1?J6. 

Oidoingkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  Feather  r.  and 
a!>out  10  m.  n.  of  Prattville,  Plumas  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
XVII,  pi.  38,  1905. 

Ointemarhen.  A  village  or  tribe  said  to 
have  been  in  the  region  between  Mata- 

forda  bay  and  Mangne  (Colorado)  r., 
'ex.  The  name  was  given  to  Joutel  in 
1687  by  the  Elwihaino  Iiidiann  who  dwelt 
in  that  country  and  who  were  probably 
Karankawan.     See  (Tatschet,  Karankawa 

Indians,  i,  35,  46, 1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Ointemarhen.— Joutel  (16K7)  in  Maryry,  DOc,  in. 
288.  1878.  Otenmarhem.-^Joutel  (I6S7)  in  Prencli, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  137.  1846.  Otenmarhen.— Ibid., 
152. 

Oitac.  A  Maricojia  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila  in  1744. — Se<lelmair  (1744)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Oivimana  (OlmVwdna,  'scabby  people' ; 

sing.  &trimdn).  A  princijyal  <li vision  of 
the  Chevenne;  also  a  local  nickname  for 

a  part  ol  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Hive.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mas.  Pub.  108, 
62,  1905.  HoI«  r  ma  nali.—Orinnell,  Social  Org. 
Clievennes,  136,  1905.  6'  iTimA'  na.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rei).  B.  A.  E.,  1025.  1896.  8cabbyband.— Dor- 
Boy  in  Field  Columb.  Mum.  Pub.  99, 13.  1905. 

Ojageght  {IIodjageUle\  *he  is  carrying 
a  fish  by  the  forehead  strap.* — Hewitt). 
A  Cayuga  chief,  commonly  iralled  Fish 
Carrier,  whose  name  api)car8  on  the  treaty 
of  171K).  A  tract  of  land  a  mile  square 
had  Ixien  reserved  for  him  in  1789,  and 
in  that  year  a  letter  from  Buffalo  Creek 
was  signed  by  ()jagt»ghte  or  Fish  Carrier, 
and  10  other  Cayuga  chiefs.  In  1792  he 
had  a  silver  medal  from  Washington,  long 

8reservo<l.  In  1795  his  name  appears  as 
ijageghti,  and  hi  1807 as  Hojawgata.  He 
was  venerated  and  brave.  The  later  Fish 
Carriers  are  Canadian  Cayuga,  preserving 
the  name.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ojai.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
about  10  m.  up  Buenaventura  r.,  Ventura 

CO.,  (^al. 

Att-hai'.— Hensliaw,  Buenavcntum  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1SS4.  Atyay.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24.  ISfti.    Ojai.— Ibid. 

Ojana.  A  former  Tauo  jmeblo  s.  of  the 
hamlet  of  Tejon,  al)OUt  lat.  35**  20^,  San- 
doval CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  inhabited 
when  visited  by  Oilate  in  1598,  and  prob- 
ablv  as  late  as  1700. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Pai^rs,  in,  125,  1890;  iv,  lOV),  1892. 
Ojjana.— Oflnle  (ir.98)  in  Doc.  InM..  xvi,  114.  1S71. 
0-ja-na.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  ni,  125  (aborigrinal 
name). 

Ojeegwyahnug  ( *f Isher-skins' ) .   A  trilxj, 
probably  Athai>ascnn,  known  to  the  Ot- 
tawa. 
Ojaaf  Wyahnuff.— Tanner,  Narr..  316. 1830. 

Ojeejok  ( I  chlchak,  *  crane  * ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-je-jawk.— Tanner.  Narr..  3ir>,  1H30.  Attoch- 
infochronon.— Jen.  Ilel.  WM,  3.'>.  IH.'W  (Huron 
name).  Aud-je-iauk.— RHinsfvin  Ind.  Aff.Rep..91, 
1860.     0-jee-jok'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Six-.,   iw;,  1877. 


X7i-e-jank.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soir.  Coll..  v,  44. 
]88r>.  Utdteak.-Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (proper 
form;  tc=eh). 

Ojiataibaei.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 

Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  centurv. 

(Mia-taibnM.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763 ) .  22^  1863.  Ox- 
itahibuia. — Sedelmair  (1744)  qiioted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  866,  1889.  8.  laoobus  da  Oiadai* 
baiao.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein.  Neue  Welt- 
Bott.  74, 1726. 

Ojio.  A  fonner  Sobaipuri  rancheria  vis- 
iter! by  Father  Kino  in  1697;  situatecl  on 
the  E.  oank  of  San  Pe<iro  r.  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Gila,   a.  Arizona,  not  far 

from  the  present  Dudley ville. 
Qjio.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  856.  1889.    Viotozia.— Ibid.    ViotorU  de 
Ojio.— Kino  (1697)  in  Do(r.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tli  s.,  i, 
280,  1856. 

Ojiopas.  The  Piman  name  of  appar- 
ently a  Yunian  tribe,  members  of  which 
visitetl  Father  Kino  while  among  the 
Quigyunia  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado  in 
1701.  In  all  probability  they  are  not  the 
Bagiopa. 

Oiopaa.— Kino  (1701)  eited  in  Rudo  Ennayo  (ca. 
1768).  Guiteraa  tmnn.,  132.  1894;  Coue«.  Garcvs 
Diary,  551, 1900:  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  Statca.  i.  497, 
1884.    Ojiopaa.— Ibid. 

Ojiitatara.  An  Oneida  chief  in  1776, 
popularly  called  The  Grasshopper.  His 
name  appears  as  Peter  Ojistarara  in  1785, 
and  among  t  he  Kirkland  papers  isa  speech 
of  The  Grasshopper,  addressed  to  Gov. 
Clinton  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1785.  He 
was  then  principal  chief,  but  died  that 
year.  There  was  a  later  chief  of  the  same 
name.  (w.  m.  b.)  ' 

Ojito  de  Samalayuoa.  A  mission  estab- 
lished among  the  Suma  (q.  v.),  in  1683; 
situated  8  leagues  ))elow  El  Paso,  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Escalante  (1775) 
quote<l  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
192,  1889. 

Ojo  Calionte  (Span.:  'warm  spring'; 
native  name,  K'iapkwainakwin,  *plac« 
whence  flow  the  hot  waters*).  A  Zufli 
summer  vi liaise  alx)ut  14  m.  8.  w.  of  Zufli 
pueblo,  N.  ^lex.,  not  far  from  the  mined 
town  of  Hawikuh.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  9(5,  1891. 
AfuaBCalientes.— Bandelier  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep..  V,  43.  1884.  Oaliente.—Donaldaon.  Moqui 
Pueblo  Indf*.,  127.  1898.  Hoa  (^oa  Oalientoa.— 
CuHhln^  in  MillHtone,  tx,  19.  Feb.  1884  (misprint 
Ho8  f(ir  Lo9).  X*i<p-kwai-iia.— Cuahing.  ibid.,  ix. 
65,  Apr.  18K4  (Zufii  name).  X'iap'-kwai-Ba-kwe.~ 
Ibid.  (  =  'people  of  the  town  whence  flow  the  hot 
waters').  X'Up  kwai  na  kwin.— Gushing  in  4th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  494,  1886.  Ojo  OaU«iito.--Common 
map  form.  Ojoa  Oalientaa.— Cushing  in  Mill- 
stone. IX,  225,  Dec.  1884.  Tkap-qui-Ba.->Steven- 
son  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  542,  Ifllr?. 

Oka.  A  modem  village  of  Iroquois, 
Nii)is8ing,  and  Algonkin,  on  L.  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Cuoq  says  oka  is  the  Algonkin  name 
for  goldfish  or  pickerel  (see  Occov), 
The  Iroquois  name,  Kanesatakey  signifies 
*on  the  hillside',  from  one^aia  'slope  or 
mountain  side/  ke  *at  or  on.' 

The  village  was  settled  in  1720  by 
Catholic  Iroquois,  who  were  previously  at 
the  Saultau  RecoUet,  ar.d  who  numbered 
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about  900  at  the  time  of  removal.  Soon 
after  they  were  joinetl  by  some  Nipissiug 
and  Algonkin,  who  removed  from  a 
mir^sion  on  Ii*le  aux  Tourtes,  the  latter 
plat^  being  then  abandoned.  The  two 
rxnlies  occupy  different  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage, separated  by  the  church,  the  Iro- 
quoi^«  uriing  the  corrupted  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, while  the  others  sneak  Algonquian. 
The  total  number  of  botn  was  376  in  1884, 
and  461  (395  Iroquois,  66  Algonkin)  in 
19(»6.  In  1881  a  part  of  them  removed  to 
Wat  ha  ( Gibeon ) ,  Ontario,  where  they  are 
now  established,  numbering  140,  making 
the  total  numl^er  at  both  settlement 
aliout  600.  For  an  account  of  these  In- 
dians see  life  of  Rev.  Amand  Parent, 
Toront4j,  1886,  in  which  the  religious 
troubles  are  related  from  a  Prot^tant 
point  of  view.  (j.  m.    j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

C«nagh»aHagf  — JohPflon  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  I>oc. 
Col.  Ui>it..  vii,  958,  1856.  CantiMidagma.— Johnson 
(17tl3^  ibid..  582.  CuiaMdaaga.— Eastbum  (1758) 
auotod  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild..  283, 1811.  Ganasa- 
dof  h.^La  Tour,  Map.  1779.  Oaaaaadofha.— Ibid., 
17H2.  CanaaaUoga.— Smith(1799)quotedbyDrake, 
Trng.  Wild.,  181,  1»11.  Oanauadaca.  —  Golden 
( ns: ),  Five  Nat.,  172, 1747.  Oanaaaategy.— Weiaer 
(17^3)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  795.  1866. 
fianufhiadanuidax.— Mepwageof  1763.  ibid.,  vii.  544, 
ijCiti  (!>hould  be  Canasasaga,  Anindax  TAdiron- 
dadu]  I.  Caaeaaadage.— Governor  of  Canada  (1695), 
ibid.,  IV.  lao.  18M.  Gannoaadago.— Petition  of  1764, 
ibid..  VII,  614,  1>S56.  Caaoaaadage.— Romer  (1700), 
ibid..  IV.  799. 1854.  Conafhiadagaa.— Canajoharie 
Conf.  (1759).  ibid.,  vii,  393.  1856.  Conaaadagah.— 
.St«>ddert  (1750),  ibid..  VI.  582. 1856.  Conaaadaco.— 
Mcirray  { 1782)  in  Vt.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  ii.  857, 1871. 
Coaaaadaofa.— Eastbum  (1758)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Tre«.  Wild.,  271.  1841.  Goaeaaetafoea.  —  Clinton 
(ITI.'i)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  VI.  276. 1855.    Oonet- 


Smith  quoted  by   Day.  Penn.,  118.  1843. 

tivn.— Hale  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ll. 

9S,  18:57.     Connaaedagoea.—Bouquet  (1764)  quoted 


bj  Jefferson.  Xote?«.  147.1794.  Ooaaeoadafa.— Long, 
A  oy .  and  Trav. .  25. 1791.  Conaaoedagaa.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80. 1854.  Goanefa- 
dafoea.— Hntchins  (1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tnbes.  VI.  714,  1H57.  Coaneaedagoea.— Croghan 
(17»>:»;  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272,1831.  Oon- 
■— fdagwra.  —  Thompson  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Kott^.  ->2,  1825.  Gonaoaidagoea.— Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West.  126.  1816.  Conaoaaadage.— Hansen 
(1700 1  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi^t.,  iv.  806, 1854.  Oan- 
•gaadagaa.— German  Flati  Conf.  (1770),  ibid.,  viii, 
Z^.  ly&7.  Gaaeaataga^.— Doc.  of  1741,  ibid.,  ix, 
1079.  lasS.  Kaaaaaatagi  lunaak.— Gatschet,  Pen- 
obscot MS..  B.A.E.,  1887  (Penob«cotname).  Kan- 
•aataka.  — Cuoq.  Lex.  Iroq.,  10.  1883  (Mohawk 
name ).  Xaaaaatarkaa.— King,  Jonm.  Arc.  Ocean, 
1.11.1836.  ganoaiadag^.— Freerman  (1704)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  0>1.  Hist..  IV,  1163,  1854.  Lae  da  deux  Xon- 
tegM.— .^toddert  (1750).  ibid.,  vi,  682, 1866.  Lae 
dadenz  Xontagaaa.— Johnson  (1763),  ibid.,  vii. 682, 
IV^.  Lake  of  thaTwoKoimtaiBa.—8tiea,Cath. Miss., 
333. 1W>.  Oka.~Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  31, 1878.  Scawenda- 
deyi.->lohnM>n  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
n.  359. 1856.  Banondidiaa.— Stoddert  (1758),  ibid., 
7H0.  Bchawamdadiaa.— Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1766), 
ibid.,  VII.  239. 1856.  Shoanidiea.— Lindesay  (1749), 
ibid..  VI.  538.  1855.  Bhonwandadiaa.— Ft  Jotinson 
Conf.  ( 1756 >.  ibid..  Yli.  233, 1856.  BkawaBdadya.— 
CanajoharieConf.  (17.59), ibid.. 392.  Two-Xountain 
IiMooia.— Morgan.  Systems  Consang.,  153,  1871. 
Tillafa  of  tlia  Two  Xoiutaiaa.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom., 
pt.  1.14.  1761. 

Okaalukala  ( '  between  the  waters ' ) .  A 
fonner  Choctaw  village  that  probably 
BU»()d  at  the  confluence  of  Petickia  and 
Yannubbee  ere.,  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 
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Oka  Altakala.— Halbert  in  l>ub.  Mi.«.s.  Hist.  SfK-.. 
VI,  424.  1902.  Oka-altakkala.— West  FU>rida  map. 
ea.  1775.  Oka  attakkala.— Romans.  Florida.  310. 
1775. 

Okachippo.  A  fonner  Choctaw  town  in 
Mississippi.  It  was  evidently  in  Neshoba 
CO.,  but  the  exac't  location  is  not  known. 
The  name  may  l>e  intended  for  Oka- 
shippa,  'water  run  down.' — Hnll)ert  in 

Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  430,  1902. 
Oka  ohippo. — West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Okacoopoly.  A  fonner  Choctaw  town 
on  Ocobly  cr.,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss.,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name. 
The  name  mav  have  been  Olca-akohli^ 
'w^ater  where  the  biting  is,*  referring  to 
good    fishing    there. — Halbert   in  Pub. 

Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  42y,  1902. 
Oka  Goopoly. — West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 
Okaghawichasha  ( '  man  of  the  south  * ). 

A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
Okaga-wi6aAa. — Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219. 1897.    Okaxa-witoaoa.— Ibid. 

Okahoki  (perhaps  M^okahoki^  'people 
of  the  pumpkin  place*).  A  Delaware 
band  or  subcian  formerly  living  on  Ridley 
and  Crum  crs.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  In 
1703  they  were  removed  to  a  small  res- 
ervation near  Willistown  Inn. 
Vokahoki.— Brinton.  Lenape  Leg.,  39, 1885.  0-ka- 
ho'-ki.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877  (said  to  mean 
•ruler'). 

Okahallo     (*  mysterious     water*).     A 

former  scattering  Choctaw  town  on  and 

near  the  mouth  of  Sanotee  cr.,  Neshoba 

CO.,  Miss.,  and  extending  into  Newton 

CO. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi, 

425,  1902;  Brown,  ibid.,  445. 
Oka  Hoola. — West   Florida   map,  ca.  1775.    Oka 
Hoolah.  —  Romans.     Florida,     310.    1775.     Okha 
Hollo. — Brown,  op.  cit. 

Okak.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
an  island  in  Okak  bay,  coast  of  Labrador, 
established  in  1776.  The  first  Christian 
Eskimo  convert  in  Labrador  was  baptized 
here  in  the  same  year.  In  1851  the 
natives  of  the  vicinitv  suffered  severely 
from  famine.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  sta- 
tion and  the  seat  of  an  orphan  asylum. 

Okak.— Thompson,  Moravian  Miss.,  229,  1890. 
Ok-kak.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  n,  199,  1^<63. 
O'Kok.— McLean,  Hudson  Bay,  ii,  157. 1849. 

Okakapassa.    A  fonner  Choctaw  town 

that  environed  the  present  Pinkney  Mill 

in  Newton  co.,  Miss. — Brown  in  Pub. 

Miss.    Hist.    Soc.,   vi,    443,    1902.     Cf. 

Acolnpissa, 

Little Oolpiaaaa.—Jefrcrys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map, 

148,  1761.    Oka  Lopaaaa.— West  Florida  map,  ca. 

1775. 

Okalasa  (* black  water').  The  name 
of  a  settlement  or  of  settlements  of  the 
Choctaw.  On  d'Anville's  map  of  1732 
one  is  laid  down  on  the  s.  side  of  Black- 
water  cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss.  There  are 
the  remains  of  several  other  villages 
along  the  same  stream  which  may  have 
borne  this  name  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  Oaka  Loosa  of  Romans*  map  (1775) 
is  not  on  this  stream,  however,  but  on 
White's    branch,   in  the    same  county, 
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where  are  still  the  renmins  of  a  town. 

It  ifi  possible  that  White's  branch  was 

also  called  Okalusa  in  Komans'    time. 

This  writer  represents  the  Black  Water 

warriors  as  predatory  in  their   habitSj 

often  making  inroads  into  the  territory 

of  the  Creeks.    In  1831  the  Black  Water 

people  numbered  78.— Halbert  in  Pub. 

Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  in,  367-368,  1900;  vi, 

420,  1902. 

BUok  Water.-^efferys,  French  Dom..i,  165. 1761. 
OakA  Loom.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1776.  C^e 
LouBMS.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.,  i,  164, 1761.  Oka 
Loom.— Romans,  Florida,  310, 1775.  OkeoouaM.— 
Lattr^.  Map  U.  S.,  1784.  Oke  Lousa.— Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc..  VI,  420, 1902  (misquotation  of  d'An- 
ville).  Ok^  LoiUM.— d'Anville's  map  in  Hamil- 
ton, Colonial  Mobile,  158,  1897.  Oqu^LovMaa.— 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  Il,  241, 1758. 

Okanagan  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Okinagan  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Okanagan  lake  in  s.  w.  British  Columbia; 
pop.  37  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
appears. 

Holowiia.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  pt.  li,  166, 1901. 

Okapoolo.    A  former  Choctaw  village 

Srobably  in  the  present  Newton  co., 
liss. — Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Okatalaya  {Oka-talaia,  'spreading 
water').  One  of  the  Choctaw  Sixtowns 
which  controlled  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  the  present  Jasper  and  Smith  cos.. 
Miss.,  but  centered  on  Oka  Talaia  cr. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  383,  1901. 

Okawasiku  (*coot').  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Okcbayi.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  Oktchayi  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Talla- 
poosa r.,  3  m.  below  Kailaidshi,  in  Coosa 
CO.,  Ala.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Aliba- 
inu  origin,  as  were  also  those  of  Okchay- 
ndfihi.  Milfort  gives  a  tradition  concern- 
ing their  migration.  Another  Creek  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  was  situateii  on 
the  B.  bank  of  Tombigl)ee  r.,  at  the  ford 
of  the  trail  to  the  Creek  Nation,  which 
was  in  a  bend  of  the  stream  a  few  miles 
below  Sukanatchi  junction,  probably  in 
Sumter  co.,  Ala.  This  was  probably'  the 
mother  town  of  the  other  Okchayi  and 
of  Okchayudshi.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Hook-ohoie.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37.  1848. 
Sootohooee.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap., 
Ind.  Aff..  I.  852,  1832.  Oakohoc.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
42,).  24th  Cong..  1st  ncss..  302,  1836.  Oakchoie.— 
Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  ii.  341. 1851.    Oakohoyi.— Swan 

il791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262,  1855. 
lakgeet.— Galphin  (17S7)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1. 32, 1832.  Oalgoyi.— Blount  (1792),  ibid.,  270. 
Occha.— Jeffcrvp,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map, 
1761.  Occhoy.— Roman.**,  Florida. 327. 1775.  Ooka.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  in,  361, 1788.  Ockha.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map 5, 1776.  Ookhoyt.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1H51.  Ok-ohai.— Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  257. 273, 1775.  Okohoyi.— Romans,  Flor- 
ida, 90,  1775.  Oke-ohoy-atte.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i.  266.  1851.  Okohoyi.— Carroll,  Hist.  Coll. 
S.  C,  1, 190. 1836.  Otikehae«.— Schermerhom  (1812) 
in  MaMH.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  h.,  ii.  18, 1814.  Oxiail- 
le«.— Milfort,  M(^moire.  266.  1802.  OseaiUes.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  i,  88, 1S51. 


Okchayi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 

on  Canadian  r.,  near  Hillabi,  Okla. 
Oktehayi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii.  186, 1888. 
Okohayadihi  (Mittle  Okchayi').  A 
former  small  Upper  Creek  town  m  the 
present  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Coosa  r.,  between  Odshiapofa  (Little 
Talassee )  and  Tuskegee.  The  vil lage  was 
removed  to  the  e.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.  on 
account  of  Chickasaw  raids. 

Hook-choio-oo-cho.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37, 
1848.  Sookohoiooche.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  854,  1882.  LitUo  Oak- 
ohoy.— Creek  paper  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37.  ZlfX 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  122,  1851.  Little  Oakioys.>-U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68, 1837.  Oakohoioooche.— Pick- 
ett. Hi»t.  Ala.,  II,  267,  1851.  Oktokayu'dahi.— 
Gat8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Li^g.,  i,  141, 1884. 

Oke.  The  principal  villa^  of  the  Ehat- 
isaht  (q.  v.),  on  Eperanza  mlet,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Okeohanme.    A  former  Moquelumnan 

group  on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal. 
OoheULanmi.— Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  659, 
1906.    Okeohuinne.— Wessons  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  76,  34th  Cong.,Sd  neas.,  80, 1857. 

Okehampkee  (probably  Monely  water'). 

A  former  Seminole  town  30  m.  s.  w.  from 

Volusia,  and  n.  e.  of  Dade's  battle  ground, 

Volunia  co.,  Fla.     Mikanopy  was  chief 

in  1823,  between  which  date  and  1836  it 

was  abandoned. 

Ooahumpky.— Gadsden  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78. 25th 
Cong.,  2d  Hess.,  407, 1838.  Okakumky.— Scott's  map, 
ibid.,  408-9.  Okehampkee. -H.  R.  Doc.  74,  19th 
Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  27, 1826. 

Oketo.  The  Yurok  name  of  Big  lagoon 
on  the  N.w.  coast  of  Cal.,  10  m.  n.  of  Trini- 
dad, as  well  as  of  the  largest  of  the  several 
Yurok  villages  thereon.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Okhatatalaya  (Okhata'talaia,  *  spreading 
pond').  A  former  Choctaw  town  in  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  present  Newton 
CO.,  Miss.  It  was  nam^  from  a  pond 
several  aitres  in  extent,  near  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  was  a  great  resort  for 
wild  fowl. — Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist 
So<\.  VI,  445,  1902. 

Okilisa  ( O-hf-li-m ) .  An  extinct  Creek 
clan. — (latwchet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884. 

Okinagan  (etymology  doubtful).  A 
name  originally  applied  to  the  confiuenoe 
of  Similkameen  ana  Okanogan  rs. ,  but  ex- 
tended first  to  include  a  small  band  and 
afterward  toa  largeand  important  dlN-ision 
of  the  Salishan  family.  They  formerly 
inhabited  the  w.  side  of  Okanogan  r., 
Wash.,  from  Old  Ft  Okanogan  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border,  and  in  British  Columbia 
the  shores  of  Okanagan  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Later  they  displaced 
an  Athapascan  trilje  from  the  valley  of 
the  Similkameen.  In  1906  there  were  527 
Okinagan  on  Colville  res.,  Wash.,  and  824 
under  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agency, 
British  Columbia;  total,  l,:i51.  Gibbsm 
1855  gave  the  following  list  of  Okinagan 
bands  on  Okanogan  r. :  Tkwuratum,  Ko- 
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m'konep,  Klnckhaitkwu,  Kinakanes,  and 
Milakitekwa.  The  Kinakanes  appear  to 
be  the  Okinagan  proper.  He  also  claaf^ 
the  Sanpoil  with  them,  but  says  *' these 
are  also  claime<l  by  the  Spokans,"  and  m 
iBct  they  are  still  oftener  placed  by  them- 
selves. To  (iibbs'  list  should  be  added 
the  Intietook  band  of  Ross.  The  follow- 
ing villages  or  bands  are  enumerated  in 
the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian  AfiEairs: 
Ashnola,  Chuchunayha,  Keremeus,  Nka- 
maplix,  Nkamip,  Okanagan  Lake,  Pentic- 
ton,  .  Shennosquankin,  and  Spahamin. 
Teit  gives  four  others:  Kedlamik,  Kom- 
konatko,  Ntlkius,  and  Zutsemin.  Dawson 
ad<l8  Whatlminek.     See  also  Skamoynu- 

Kimk-'atU'atUm.—Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  10, 18h9  ( '  flatheacb ' :  Kutenai  nameV.  Kiaa- 
kaaca.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  412,  l&'V.^ 
KikiAalCki.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  7,  1892  (Kutenai  name).  Oakaaa- 
caas.— Ross.  Fur  Hunters,  i,  44,18f)6.  Oakhiaoksa.— 
Roiw,  Adventures,  287, 1847  (used  collectively  and 
also  as  applying  to  a  subdivision).  Oakinafan. — 
Cox.  Colomb.  R.,  ii.  86. 1831.  OdUaaklia.— Glorda, 
Kaiispel  Diet..  I.  439, 1877-79.  Okanagam  — Duflot 
de  Mofras.  Oreiron.  ii,  100, 1844.  Okaaagaa.— Par- 
ker. Journal.  298, 1840.  Okaaagoa.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  167.  1900.  O-kaa-i-kaa.— 
Morjran,  Consang.  and  Affin.,  290,  1871.  Okaaa- 
kaasa.— De  8met,  Letters,  230. 1843.  Okaaakea.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  map,  1890. 
O'KaaiM-KaaiM.— xStevens  in  H.  R.  Doc.  48,  34th 
Cling.,  1st  sess.,  3,  Iti.'S.  Oksaagaaes.— Shea.  Cath. 
Miss..  477,  IKVi.  Okeaakanes.~De  8met,  Letters, 
XU,  1M3.  OkiakaaM.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1>s.'j6.  190,  1857.  Okinsganss  ~Dc  Smet,  op.  cit..  37. 
Okiaagaaa — M*Vickar,  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
II.  3M6. 1M2.  Okiwhsn».— Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
66.  3tth  Cong..  1st sess..  12. 18.'i6.  OKiaakaia.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  27, 1848.  Oki- 
iakaB.~Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  206, 1846. 
OkxaakasM.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  892, 18&4. 
0*Kiaakaa«s.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 40th  Cong., 
n»ec.  sens..  26. 1867.  Okiaali-SB.— Boas  in  5th  Rep. 
N.  W.  ThbcB  Can.,  10. 1889.  Otcinalien.— Cham- 
berlain in  8th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  7.  1892. 
Okiaaksas.~De  Smet.  Letters,  215.  1843.  Okia-a- 
¥s  ass.— Craig  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th  ('ong., 
Sd  wn..  171.  1857.  O-kia-ikaiass.— Shaw  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  37.  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  113, 1857.  Okias- 
kaas.— Watkins  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  20,  45th  Cong., 
2d  N». .  5. 1878.  O-ki-wak-kias.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Ri'p.,  27,  1870.  Okaanagans.— Robertson  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  80th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  9,  1848. 
Oknagaa.— Wilkes.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  431, 
IHb.  OkMagoa.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216, 1851. 
Oksasgaa— Wilkes,  ibid.,  461.  1854.  Oaiahaasa.— 
Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
10. 185(».  Oakiaafaaa.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62, 
Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess..  170.  1850.  Oo-ka-aa-kaas  — 
Dswaon  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  6, 1891 
(Ntlakvapamuk  name).  Oakiasfaaa. — Lane  in 
iQd.  Aff.  Rep.,  159.  1850.  Behit-ha-a-nt.— Mackay 
quoted  in  Trana.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  li,  6,  1891. 
Idut-ka-a-at-uh.— Ibid.  Biakaifli.— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  (properly  Isonkuaili,  *  oar  people':  own 
name).  Ska-loh.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  7. 1891  (own  name). 
Isa -  waa'- a- BMok.— Dawson,  ibid.,  6  (Shuswap 
name).  Ba-a-aa-mah. — Mackay  quoted  by  Daw- 
'tm.  ibid.  TsitQoa'at.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tnbes  Can..  10.  1889  (Ntlakvapamnk  name). 
V-ka-aakaaa. — Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson,  op. 
cit..  6. 

Okinoyoktokawik.  A  small  Kaviagmiut 
Kfikimo  Tillage  on  the  coast  opposite 
Sledge  id.,  Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1«93. 

Okionint  A  name  sometimes  given 
i-oIlectTvel  V  to  the  Eskimo  of  St  Lawrence 


and  the  Diomede  ids.,  Alaska.  The 
former  belong  properly  to  the  Yuit  of 
Asia;  for  the  latter,  see  ImaJdimiut  and 
InguklimmL 

IiUad  laauit.— Dull  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xxxiv, 
877,  1886.  KokhOit  iaauia.— Simpson  quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  16,  18/7.  Okee- 
of'-mut— Dall,  ibid.  Okseofmutes.— Dall  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  xviii,  266, 1869.  Okhsgaaak.— Petrofl 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Okioiorbik.  A  former  Eskimo  village 
on  Aneretok  fjord,  k.  Greenland;  pop.  50 
in  1829. 

Okkiosorbik.— Graah,  Exped.  E.  Ck)ast  Greenland, 
114.  1837. 

Okiiko.  A  chief  of  the  Weapemeoc  of 
Virginia,  in  1585-86,  who  with  Menatonon 
gave  to  Ralfe  Lane  most  of  the  informa- 
tion communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
respecting  the  surrounding  region.  Al- 
though independent,  Okisko  was  domi- 
nated to  some  extent  by  Menatonon,  who 
induced  him  to  acknowledge  subjection  to 
the  English  queen.  Nevertheless  Lane 
accused  him  of  being  the  leader  in  the  plot 
formed  by  his  tribe,  theMandoag  (Notto- 
way), and  other  Indians,  to  massacre  the 
colonists.  (c.  T.)      1 

Okitiyakni  (Uitchiti:  Oki-tiydkni,  prob- 
ably *  whirlpool*  or  *  river  tend').  A 
former  Lower  Creek  village  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  8  m.  below 
Eufaula,  in  Quitman  co.,  Ga.  Pop.  580 
in  1822. 

Ootiyokaj.— Woodward,  Reminls.,  107,  1859. 
O-hs-te-yos-oa-Bos.— Hawkkis  (1814)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i.  859,  18S2.  Oka-tiokiBaBs.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864, 1 822.  OkeUyoceaBe.— 
Hawkins,  op.  cit,,  860.  Okete  Toeaaas.— Ibid., 
845.  O-ke-teyoo-sa-ae.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
66, 1848.  Oki-tiyakBi.— Oatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 140, 1884. 

Oklafalaya  ('the  lon^  people').  One 
of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which 
the  Choctaw  (q.  v. )  were  dinded  for  at 
leasta  thinl  of  a  century  prior  to  their  re- 
moval to  Indian  Ter.  Originally  it  may 
have  been  the  name  of  a  town,  extended 
in  time  to  include  all  the  settlements  in 
the  region  in  which  it  was  situated.  Un- 
like those  in  the  eastern  divisions,  the 
Indians  of  this  section  were  scattered  in 
small  settlements  over  a  great  extent  of 
territory.  *  *  The  boundary  line  separating 
this  from  the  northeastern  district  began 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  little  town 
of  Cumberland,  in  Webster  co.  TMiss.]; 
thence  ran  southwesterly  on  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  heatl  waters  of  Tibbee 
(Oktibbeha)  on  the  k.  from  the  Big  Black 
waters  on  the  w.  down  to  the  vicmity  of 
Dido,  in  Choctaw  co. ;  thence  in  a  zigzag 
course  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Noxubt^e  and  the  Yokenookeny  waters  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  Pro8p)ect;  thence  it 
zigzagged  more  or  lens  easterly  Iwtween 
the  headwaters  of  Pearl  r.  and  the  Noxu- 
bee waters  to  a  point  on  the  ridge  not  far 
H.  of  Old  8ingleton  (not  the  present  Sin- 
gleton); thence  southerly  on  the  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  r.  waters  on  the  w.  and 
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the  Xoxubee  and  Sukenatcha  waters  on 
the  E. ;  thence  eoniewhat  westerly  )>y  Ya- 
zoo Town,  in  Ne^Jholia  ix). ;  thence  more 
or  less  southerly  on  the  ridge  between 
the  headwaters  of  Talasha  and  the  head- 
waters of  Oktibbelia  (there  are  two  Ok- 
tiblx^hacrs.  in  Mississippi)  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Kunshak-bolukta,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Kemper  co., 
some  2  m.  from  tlie  Neshoba  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lauderdale 
CO.  line.  The  line  separating  the  western 
from  the  southeastern  began  at  Kunshak- 
bolukta,  first  going  a  short  distance  north- 
westerly between  the  Talasha  and  Oktib- 
beha waters;  thence  it  zigzaj^red  more  or 
less  southwesterly  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  PeArl  an<l  the  Chickasaw  hay 
waters  until  it  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Station,  in  Scott  co.  Mokalusha 
Town  (Imoklasha),  situate<l  on  the  head- 
waters of  Talasha  cr.,  in  Neshoba  co., 
though  somewhat  s.  of  the  regular  line, 
belonged  to  the  western  district.  From 
the  vicinity  of  I^ke  Station  the  line  ran 
southward  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
West  Tallyhaly  and  I-.eaf  r.  down  to  the 
confluen(?e  of  these  two  streams.  Leaf  r. 
from  this  confluence  down  to  where  it 
struck  the  Chw^taw  lx)undar>'  line  fonned 
the  remainder  of  the  line  separr  .ing  the 
western  district  from  the  southeastern. ' ' — 
HallKTt  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 

Coll.,  I,  375-376,  1801. 
HatUok-faUih-hoth.— Rec<1  in  Sturm'r.  Statehood 
Magr..  I,  85,  Nov.  190^.  Oaklafalaya.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.  (18371,  698,  1837.  Okla  falaya.— Gatschet, 
Creek  MiRr.  LeR..  1. 104, 18K4.  OUlefeleia.— Wright 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  318.  1843.  Oocooloo-Falaya.— 
Romans,  Fla.,  73. 1776.  XJkla  falaya.— West  Florida 
map,  en.  1775. 

Oklahannali  ( '  six  towns* ) .  Originally 
given  to  (5  closely  connected  Choctaw 
towns  on  several  tributaries  of  Chicasaw- 
ha^  r.,  in  Smith  and  JasiHT  cos.,  Miss., 
this  name  Anally  came  to  l)e  applied  to 
one  of  the  thn»e  princi|jal  divisions  of 
the  Choctaw  which  included,  Ijesides  the 
"Sixtowns"  pro|>er,  the  districts  of 
Chickasawhay,  Yowani,  Coosa,  and  pjer- 
haps  some  others,  the  names  of  which 
have  l>ecoine  lost.  The  towns  were  also 
called  *'P^nglish  towns"  l)ecause  they 
espoused  the  Knglish  cause  in  the  Choc- 
taw civil  war  of  174H-i>().  Adair  (Hist. 
Inds.,  298,  1775)  mentions  *' seven  towns 
that  lie  close  together  and  next  to  New 
Orleans,"  jMjssimy  meaning  these.  The 
six  towns  were  Hishkon,  (^hinakl)i,  Inkil- 
lis  Tamaha,  Nashwaiya,  Okatalaya,  and 
Talla.  They  sjwke  a  peculiar  dialect  of 
Choctaw,  and  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
where  they  removed  in  1845,  they  are 
still  known  as  8ixtown  Indians.  Al- 
though the  name  **Six  Towns"  was 
usuaUv  applie<l  to  this  group,  Oskelagna 
(q.  v.)  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
them,  which  would  make  a  st^venth,  thus 
agreeing  with  Adair's  statement.     The 


population  in  1846  (Rutherford  in  Ind. 

Aff.  Rep.,  877,  1847)  was  650.    For  the 

boundaries  of  this  division,  see  Oklafalaya 

and  Oiipaioocooho.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Bay  IniiianB.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877, 
184/.  Sayliah Towns.— Gat8chet, Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1. 108, 1884.  OUahaaelL— Wright  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
S48. 1843.  OkU  haanaU.— Oatwhet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  I.  104,  18HI.  OkU-hmnali-hoah.— Reed  in 
Sturm's  StatehocHl  Mag.,  i,  85,  Nov.  1905.  Six- 
towBfl.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877,  1W7. 
Six  Towns  Indians.— <:iaibome  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
168,  28th  Cong..  iHtsesH..  192, 1S44. 

Oknagak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  st^at  of  a  Roman  (catholic  mis- 
sion on   the  N.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 

Alaska.  Pop.  130  in  1880,  36  in  1890. 
Oh-hagamint.— llth  Census,  Alaska.  164,  1893. 
Okhogamute.- Nelson  (1879)  quoted  by  Baker. 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Okaacamnt.— Baker, 
ibid.  Oknagamute.— Bruce.  AlasKa.  map.  1886. 
Ookhogamute.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix. 
90. 1898. 

Okomiat  ('people  of  the  lee  side*). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  dwelling  on  Cumber- 
land sd.,  Baffin  land.  They  embrace  the 
Talirpingmiut,  Kingpamiut,  Kingnait- 
mint,  and  Saumingmiut.  When  whalers 
first  visited  them,  about  1850,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  1,500,  but  it  was  re- 
duced to  245  in  1883.  Their  villages  and 
settlements  are:  Anamitun^,  Aukard- 
neling,  Kkaluakdjuin,  Ekaluin,  Ekaluk- 
djuak,  Idjorituaktuin«  Igpirto,  Imigen, 
Kangertloaping,  Kangertlung,  Kangert- 
lukdjuaq,  Karmans,  Karsukan,  Karu- 
suit,  Katernuna,  Kekertaujang,  Keker- 
ten,  Kimissing,  Kingasearean^,  Kingua, 
Kitingujang,  Kordlulnng,  Koukdjuan; 
Naujateling,  Nedlung,  Niantilik,  Niru- 
iirn,  Kiutang,  Nuvujsuung,  Nuvujen,  Pu- 
jetung,  Sakiakdjung,  Saunutun^,  Tiker- 
akdjung,  Tuakdjuak,  Tupirbikdjuin,  Vg- 
juktun^,  I^kiadhving,  Umanaktuak,  and 
Utikimiting. 

Oqomlat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  424,  18S8. 
Oxomiat— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,no.80.G9.l88i\ 

Okommakamesit     A  village  of  praving 

Indians  in  1674  near  the  present  ^tarl- 

borough,  Mass..    It  was  in  the  territory 

of  the  Nipmuc. 

Okkokonimesit.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc..  Ii.  435.  18S6.  Okommakamaait.- 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  i. 
185,  IHOti.  OkeahomMsit.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  il.  455. 1886. 

Okopeya  ( ' in  danger') .  A  bond  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tizap- 
tan. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897. 

Okos  ('ban<l  of  bulls').  A  former 
Arikara  band  under  Kunuteehan,  Chief 
Bear. 

Bolls.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860.  143, 
1851.  Okos'.— Ilayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  357. 
1862. 

Okossisak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  Sal- 
mon r.,  w.  (ireenland. — Kane,  Arctic 
Explor.,  II,  124,  1856. 

Okow.    See  Occow. 

Okowrii^jha.  A  former  (Tabrieleflo 
rancheria  near  San  Fernando  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co.,   Cal.   (Taylor  in   CaL 
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Farmer,  May  1 1 ,  1860) .  Probably  identi- 
lal  with  Kowanga  or  with  Cahaenga. 

Okpaak.    A  Malecite  village  on  middle 
St  John  r.,  N.  B.,  in  1769. 
OcMek.— La   Tour,    map,   17M.     OkpMk.— Wood 
(1769)  quoted  by  Hawkina,  Miw.,  361,  1846.    Ouf- 
paok.— Jefferyir,  Fr.  Domn.,  pt.  1,  map,  119,1761. 

Okpam.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  Hide  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Seeum,  Sutter  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat  Hist.,  zvii,  pi.  38, 

Oktahatke  ('white  sand').  A  former 
Seminole  town  7  m.  n.  e.  of  Sampala, 
probably  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla.  Meno- 
uomahla  was  chief  in  1823. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74,  imh  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Oktehnnaalffi  ('salt  people').  An  ex- 
tinct Creek  clan. 

Ok chftB'wiL— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  161.  1878.  Ok- 
taiaaualfi.— GatKhet,  Creek   Migr.  Leg.,  i,  166, 

Oknwa.     The  Cloud  clans  of  the  Tewa 

pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 

ildefoni>o,  Te8uque,and  Nambe,  N.  Mex., 

and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 

Ku.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891 
(NaTah<»  name).  O'-ka-wa.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  166.  IKM  (Hano).  Okawatd6a.— 
H'xlge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 1896  (Hano  and 
San  IMefonw)  forms;  td&a=' people').  O'-ka- 
wi. -Stephen,  op.  cit.  (Hano).  6'-maa.— Ibid. 
iHopi  name),  bquwa  td6a.— Hodge,  op.  cit. 
i.Ninta  (Mara  form:  y=Ger.  ch).  Owh^t  td6a. — 
Ibid.  (Tesuque form).  Owhii  tdoa.— Ibid.  (Nambe 
f'»rm  I. 

Okwanaeha  {Ok-wa^-nu-chu).  A  small 
Shasta  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  McCloud  r.,  Cal.,  as  far  down  as 
Salt  cr.,  the  up|ier  Sacramento  as  far 
<iown  as  Squaw  cr.,  and  the  valley  of  the 
latter  stream.  Their  language  is  in  part 
clone  to  that  of  the  Shasta  proper,  but  it 
njiitains  a  number  of  totally  distinct 
words,  unlike  any  other  surrounding 
laiijinage.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Ola  ( (y-ld).  A  former  village  of  the 
Mai<lu  on  Sacramento  r.,  just  above 
Knieht's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.  The 
name  ha.s  also  been  applied  to  the  inhab- 
itants as  a  irWisX  division.  If  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Clashes,  who  in  1856 
lived  near  Hock  farm,  Setter  co.,  there 

were  20  survi  vors  in  1856.         ( r.  b.  d.  ) 
OlaakfM.— Taylor   in   Cal.  Fanner.  Nov.  9,  i860 
(pnib«bly  identical).    Ol'-la.— Powen  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  l^hnol..  III.  282,  1S77. 

OUbalkebiehe  { riahalkehish,  'Tattooed 
S«*rf>ent,'  in  French  Serpent  PiquS,  usually 
)>ut  erroneously  translated  'Stung  Ser- 
pent ' ).  A  noted  Natchez  chief  and  the 
one  oftenest  referred  to  by  French 
writers.  He  was  not  the  Great  Sun,  or 
head-chief  of  the  nation^  but  occupied  the 
SK'ond  fKxntion  of  dignity,  that  of  head 
war-chief,  and  was  so  deeply  loved  by  his 
raperior  that  he  was  sometimes,  as  by 
r>umont*s  informant,  supposed  to  have 
^«en  the  head-chief  himsell.  He  and  the 
<  rrf«t  Sun  are  usually  called  brothers,  and 
\>r>'  likely  they  were,  thoti^h  it  is  possi- 
ble they  were  brothera  only  in  the  Indian 


sense — i.  e.,  as  children  of  women  belong- 
ing to  one  social  group.  The  first  that  is 
heard  of  Olabalkebicne  is  in  the  Natchez 
war  of  1716,  when  he  with  his  brother 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  were 
seizetl  by  Bienville  and  held  in  captivity 
until  they  had  agreed  to  make  re^taration 
for  the  murder  of  some  traders  and  assist 
the  French  in  erec^ting  a  fort  near  their 
villages.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
Olabalkebiche  appears  as  the  friend  of 
the  French  and  peacemaker  between  his 
own  people  and  them.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  all  the  French  oflScers 
and  the  principal  settlers,  including  the 
historian  Ije  Page  Du  Pratz.  At  his  death, 
in  1725,  the  grief  of  the  Great  Sun  knew 
no  bounds,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  French  could  restrain 
him  from  committing  suicide.  They 
could  not,  however,  avert  the  destruction 
of  his  wives  and  officers  who  were  killed 
to  accompany  his  soul  into  the  realm  of 
spirits.  Before  this  took  place  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  his  own  house  for  some 
time  surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  in- 
signia of  his  rank,  and  the  marks  of  his 
prowess,  including  the  calumets  received 
by  him,  and  46  rings,  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  had  counted  coup  against 
his  enemies.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
mortuary  ceremonies  are  given  by  Du 
Pratz  and  Dumont,  though  the  latter,  or 
rather  his  anonymous  informant,  is  in 
error  in  si^eaking  ot  him  as  the  Great 
Sun.  From  all  the  accounts  given  of  this 
chief  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unusual  force  of  character  combined  with 
an  e(|ual  amount  of  sagacity  in  the  face  of 
new  conditions,  such  as  were  brought 
about  by  the  settlement  of  the  French  in 
his  neighborhood.  Whether  from  policy 
or  real  regard  he  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  French  possessed  among  the 
Natchez,  land  his  death  and  that  of  his 
brother  two  years  later  paved  the  way 
for  an  ascendancy  of  the  English  party 
in  the  nation  and  the  terrible  massacre 
of  1729.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Olacnayake.  A  former  Seminole  village 
situated  about  the  extreme  n.  k.  comer  of 
Hillsboro  co.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768,  1838. 

Olagale.  A  "kingdom,"  i.  e.  tribe, 
mentioned  bv  Fontaneda  as  being,  about 
1570,  somewhere  in  n.  central  Florida,  e. 
of  Apalachee.  By  consonantic  inter- 
change it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Etocale  (Biedma),  Ocale  (Ranjel),  and 
Cale  (Gentl.  of  Elvas),  a  "province'* 
through  which  De  Soto  passed  in  1539  on 
the  rc«d  to  Potano  (o.  v. ),  and  is  probably 
also  the  Eloqual6  of  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591,  indicateil  as  westwartl  from  middle 
St  John  r.,  perhaps  inthe  neighlK>rhood  of 
the  present  Ocala,  Marion  co. ,  Fla.  Bied- 
ma speaks  of  it  as  a  small  town,  probably 
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confusing  the  tribe  with  one  of  ite  vil- 
lages, bat  all  the  others  speak  of  it  as  an 
independent  province  or  kingdom.  Ran- 
jel  names  Uqueten  as  the  lirst  town  of 
the  province  entered  by  the  Spaniards 

coming  from  the  s.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Oale.— lUnjel  (ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  8<>to  Narr., 
II.  67. 1904:  Genu,  of  £lvaR  (1557),  ibid.,  i.  35. 1904. 
Sloqual4 — De  Bry  map  (1591}  in  Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  traiui. ,  1875.  Etooale.— Biedma  ( 1544)  in 
Boume,op.cit.,ii.5.  Oeala.— Brinton.FIor.  Penin., 
19, 1859.  Ooale.— Ranjel  (ecu  1546)  in  Bourne,  op. 
cit..  II,  65;  De  Soto  ( 1539),  ibid.,  162.  Ooali.— Gar- 
eiUutfio  de  la  Vefca  (1591)  in  HakluytHoo.  Pub.,  ix, 
xxxii.  1851.  Oealy.— GarciIa.HHO  de  la  Vega  (1591) 
in  Shipp.  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  281. 1881.  01afal«.— 
Fontaneda  (ca.  1575),  Memoir,  B.  Smith  tram)., 
18-20. 1854. 

OUgatano.  Named  with  Otopali  by 
Fontaneda,  alwut  1575,  as  a  village  re- 
ported to  be  inland  and  n.  from  the  coast 
provinces  of  **Chicora,'*  about  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C.  Distinct  from  Ona- 
gatano,  which  he  names  as  a  mountain 

fegion  farther  away.  (j.  m.) 

Olaoatano.— Fontaneda  (1575)  quoted  by  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  257,  1875.  Olantano.— Fonta- 
neda Mem.,  Smith  trans..  16.  1854.  Olntano.— 
Fontaneda  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  585. 
1K81.  Olooatano.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux-C^m- 
pana,  Voy.,  xx,  24,  1841. 

Olamentke.  A  name  tirst  applied  by 
some  of  the  earlier  writers  to  a  80-(«lle5 
division  of  the  Moquelumnan  family  in- 
habiting the  country  immediately  n.  of 
the  Uolden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  bay, 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  coh.,  Cal. 
The  people  of  this  region  were  among  the 
later  neophytes  taken  to  Dolores  mission 
at  San  Francist^o,  and  among  the  lirst  of 
those  at  San  Rafat^l  and  San  Francisco 
Solano  missions,  both  of  which  were  in 
their  coimtrj'.  Very  few  of  these  so-called 
Olamentke  how  survive.  See  Motpiehnn- 
umi.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Bodega.— LudewiK.  Am.  Aborig.  Laiik*.  20.  1858. 
O'-lah-ment'-ko.— Merriam  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix. 
339.  1907.  01ameatk«.— Baor  eitetl  by  I^tham  in 
l»nx\  Philol.  Sot\  Ltrnd..  79.  1851. 

Olamon  ( *  paint,*  usually  referring  to  reii 

paint. — (ieranl).     A    PenolitH.H>t    village 

occupying  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.  near 

(Jreenbussh,  Me. 

OUmoa.— Mo.  Hist.  So«\  CV^ll.,  vii.  104.  1876.  OUe- 
moa  Indians.— Vctnimilo.  ibid.,  vi.  211.  1859.  Ul- 
amanuaac— <tats(>het,  lVuob><^u  MS.,  B.  .\.  £..  1887 
(Konobewot  namo^. 

Olanohe.  Suppti8«e<i  to  lie  a  Mon«vPa- 
viotso  l^and  of  s.  k.  California,  and  evi- 
dently thi*  iHH>ple  of  Olancha,  s,  of  Owens 

lake. ' 

OlaachM.— Taylor  in  Tal.  Fanner.  June  x^^.  istiO. 

Old  Dogt.  .V  stviety  of  the  Hidatsa. — 
Oullx*rti»on  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1S50,  I4ii, 
ISol. 
Old  King.  S<v  Siitfnufiicn9ghtti, 
Old  Knife.  .\  pn>ininent  chief  of  the 
Skidi  l^iwiuv,  known  among  his  ^xMple  as 
l^talesha  (^*  Knife  Chief*  >.  first  bnnight  to 
public  notivvat  St  l.ouis  when  he  siijiuHl, 
asSettulusluui,  thetn»Hly  ol  Juno  IS.  and, 
as  I  A»tei\H^har.  t  he  t  r\n»t  v  of  J  uno  -  - .  1 S I S. 
Maj.  S.  U.  Long  met  him  at  his  i^mp  on 
Iahip  fork  of  riatte  r„  Nebr.,  in  1S19. 


He  was  the  father  of  Petalesharo  (q.  v.) 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  cessation  of 
the  religious  custom  of  burning  prisoners. 
He  also  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1825.  An 
oil  portrait,  painted  by  John  N«agle  in  * 
1821,  is  in  possession  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Old  Had  Town.  A  former  village,  proba- 
bly of  the  Upper  Creeks,  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Cahawba  r.,  near  the  present 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Royce  in  18tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map,  1900. 

Old  Qneen.    See  Magnu9. 

Old  Shawnee  Town.  A  village  of  the 
Shawnee,  situated  before  1770  on  Ohio  r. 
in  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  3  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Oreat  Kanawha. — Washington 
(1770)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn., 
app.,  401,  1846. 

Old  Sitka.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka 
Indians  on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  73 
in  1880. — Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska, 
32,  1884. 

Old  Skin  Hecklaoe.  A  former  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  under  Minisa,  or  Red  Wa- 
ter.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142,  1851. 

Old  Smoke.    See  Sayenqueraghla, 

Oldtown.  A  village  of  the  Penobscot 
on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  a  few  m. 
above  Bangor,  Me.  It  contained  410  in- 
habitants in  1898. 

Indian  Oldtown.— Little  (1788)  in  Me.  Hi^t.  Soc. 
Coll..  vii.  13, 1876.  KganudAia.— Gatschet,  Penob- 
Kcot  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  18K7  (Penobscot  name).  Old- 
town.— Oonf.  of  1786  in  Me.  Hlrt.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn.  10. 
1876.  PanawanMot— Ballard  (ca.  1830),  ibid.,  i,  4ti6. 
186.S.  PanawaiMkek.— <iatschet,  Penobncot  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1887  (native  fonn  of  Penobscot). 

Olegel.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Camp  cr.,  1  m.  below  Orleans 
Bar. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 

Oleharkarmekarto  ( Ole-har-kar-me^-kar- 
to,  'elector').  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
wares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olemot.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — Tavlor  in  C&l.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Oler.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage Itetween  Orleans  Bar  and  Red  Cap 
cr.,  Klamath r.,  x.  w.  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroel>er, 
inf  n,  1905. 

Oletino.    A  Chumashan  village  between 

(.ioleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
OlMiaa.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Apr.  17,  1863. 
OlMino.— i^abrillo  (1.^12)  in   Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  isa,  1857. 

Olestnra.   A  fonner  rancheria  connected 

with   IV»lores    miession,    San    Francisco, 

Oftl.— Tavlor  in    Cal.   Farmer,   Oi^t.  18, 

1861. 

Olhon.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  formerly  on  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula and  ivnneoted  with  mission  Ilolores, 
San  Fnuioi:si>\  Cal.  The  term  Costanos, 
alsi>  made  to  include  other  groups  oi 
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tribes,  eeeras  to  have  been  applied  origi- 
nallv  to  them. — A.  L.  Kroeuer,   inf n, 

AkhmM.— Beechey,  Voy.,  i,  400. 1831.  Ohloaes.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  31, 1861.  Olehoae.— 
Beei'hey.  op.  eit.,  402.  Ol-honM.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribw,  II,  606,  1852.  Oyon.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Oct.  18, 1861. 

OUtasM  (Holihtasha,  'fort  is  there'). 
A  former  important  Choctaw  town,  noted 
by  Romans  in  1775  on  the  site  of  the 
present  I)e  Kalb,  Miss.  It  had  two  chiefs 
and  more  than  100  cabins,  and  was  a  kind 
of  capital  for  the  neighboring  towns  for 
1*0  m.  or  more  around.  Once  a  year  dele- 
gates from  all  these  towns  met  there  to 
make  new  laws. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hwt.  Soc.,  VI,  426,  1902. 

Ollas.     See  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Olmoloeoe.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
necter! with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cii<cf»,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct 
18,1861. 

Ololopa  {f/'lo-lo-paj  related  to  f/'io-to- 
in,  * j»moke-hole* ).  A  division  or  village 
of  the  Maidu  near  Oroville,  on  Feather  r., 
Buttt*  CO.,  Cal.  They  numbereii  between 
100  and  150  in  1850,  but  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (r.  B.  D. ) 

HoUleMa.— JohnM)n  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI.  710.  1K57.  HoUl-le-paa.— Day  (1850)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Dix*.  4.  92(\  (>)ng.,  spec,  sess.,  39.  18fi3.  So-lil- 
U-pah.— Ind.  A(T.  Rep.,  124.  1850.  Holoaloo^.— 
Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  x ii,  420, 1874.  Sololipi.— 
Chever  in  Bull.  Easex  Inst.  1870,  ii.  28,  1871. 
Hol4-ln-jpai.— PowerKinCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  111,282, 
I'C;.  JoUillepaa.— Day.  op.  fit.  Oleepaa.— Delano, 
Ufe  on  Plains.  293. 1854.  O-lip-aa.—Day,  op.  cit, 
0-li^paa.— Johm*ton  (IH.'tO)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Omg.,  roec.  sens.,  Vt,  1863.  Olol^pai.— Curtin, 
MS.  vo<»ab..  B.  A.  E.,  l«8ft. 

Olotarmea.  A  young  chief  who  led  the 
Inilian  force  which  accompanied  De 
<T«>unre8  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  Fla.,  in 
1568,  and  distingutshed  himself  by  being 
the  first  man  to  scale  the  breastwork,  kili- 
in>r  the  gunner  who  had  fire<l  on  the  ad- 
vannng  French.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  chief  of  the  Saturiba  (Satourioua) 
tribe,  which  held  lower  St  John  r.  and 
ha<i  welcomed  the  French  under  Ribaut 
in  l.V>2  and  Laudonnidre  in  1564.  The 
Dame  occurs  also  as  Olotoraca,  Olotacara, 
Otocara,  etc.,  and  according  to  Gatschet 
the  proper  form  is  Hola*taraca,  hMta 
lieing  the  title  for  asubchief  in  the  Timu- 
rua  language.  (j.  m.) 

Olowitok  ( Ol'O^-wi'tok,  from  ototviriy 
'  we*ft  * ) .  A  general  name  applied  by  the 
people  of  the  Mi  wok  (Moquelumnan]^ 
st4H'k  of  California  to  all  |)eople  living  w. 
of  the  sf»eaker.  (s.  a.  b.) 

OU'-wl-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
'i¥f.  1877.  or  o- wit.—! bid.  (identical,  although 
riven  a.*  distinct ).  Olowitok.— 8.  A.  Barrett,  inf^n, 
1906.  Ol-o-wi'-ya.— Powers,  op.  cit.  (identical,  al- 
thoiiifh  inven  a«  diMinct).  Olwiya.— 8.  A.  Bar- 
rett, mfn,  1906  (HllemHtiveform). 

Olpea.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  inisBion,  San  Francisco, 
Cal— Taylor   in   Cal.    Farmer,   Oct.   18, 


Olpotel.  A  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
villages  or  small  divisions  of  the  south- 
em  Wintunor  Patwin  Indians  living  on 
the  upper  course  of  Cache  cr.,  in  Lake 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B. ) 

OrM>o-ael.— Powenj  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  219, 

Olnlato  (*above',  *on  high*).  A  Pat- 
win  tribe  formerly  living  on  Ulatus  cr. 
and  about  Vacaville,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
Eallapootaa.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  30. 1860. 
Ol-u-la'-to.—Powere  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in. 
218. 1877.  0ttloulatiaea.~Chorl8,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822. 
Vllalataa.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  mulato.— Chamisao  in 
Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iii,  61, 1821. 

Olamane  ( O-lumf'n'ne,  *  vermilion  * ) .  A 
subclan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olnmpali.     A  former  large  Moquelum- 

nan  village  in  the  present  Marin  co.,  Cal., 

at  a  point  about  6  m.  h.  of  the  town  of 

Petal uma.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

OlompaUa.  -ChoriR.  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822.    Olompali.— 
Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  61. 1821. 

Omaha  (*  those  going  against  the  wind 
or  current').  Oneoftiie  5  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Dhegihagroupof  the  Siouan  family, 
the  other  4  being  the  Kansa,  Quapaw, 
Osage,  and  Ponca.  Hale  and  Dorsey  con- 
cluded from  a  studv  of  the  langusj^s  and 
traditions  that,  in  the  westward  migration 
of  the  Dhegiha  from  their  seat  on  Ohioand 
Wabash  rs.  after  the  separation,  at  least 
as  early  as  1500,  of  the  Quapaw,  who  went 
down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Omaha  branch  moved 
up  the  gieat  river,  remaining  awhile  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  w-hile  war  and 
hunting  parties  explored  the  country  to 
the  N.  w.  The  Osa^  reinaintHi  on  Osage  r. 
and  the  Kansa  continued  up  the  Missouri, 
while  theOmaha,  still  includinethe  Ponca. 
crossed  the  latter  stream  and  remained 
for  a  {)eriod  in  Iowa,  ranging  as  far  as  the 
Pipestone  quarry  at  thepresent  Pipestone, 
Minn.  They  were  driven  bac'k  by  the 
Dakota,  and'  after  the  separation  of  the 
Ponca,  who  advanced  into  the  Black 
hills,  which  occurred  probably  about 
1650  at  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r.,  the 
Omaha  settled  on  Bow  cr. ,  Nebr. ,  and  may 
have  already  been  there  at  the  date  of 
Marquette's  map  (1673).  Jefferys  (1761) 
located  the  Omaha  on  the  e.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  beyond  the  Iowa,  immediately 
above  Big  Sioux  r.  In  1766  they  appear 
to  have  had  friendly  relations  witn  the 
Dakota,  as  Carver  mentions  having  met 
both  tril)es  together  on  Minnesota  r. 
They  were  at  their  favorite  resort  near 
Omadi,  Dakota  co.,  Nebr.,  in  1800.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804)  found  them  on  the  s. 
side  of  Missouri  r.  opposite  Sioux  City, 
S.  Dak.,  but  learne<t  that  the  trilK*  m 
1802,  while  living  at  a  point  farther  up 
the  Missouri,  was  visite*!  by  smalli)ox, 
which  had  greatly  re<luce<l  their  numl)er 
and  caused  their  removal.  Then,  as  in 
later  years,  they  were  at  constant  war 
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wilh  Hii.  Sioux.  They  were  on  the  iv. 
siile  of  the  Mievouri  a  uhort  diutHnce 
aiNive  th«  rintte  in  1K45,  Imt  in  iai5  rt- 
iiiitvi^l  to  ithaX  ii<  now  [>iikot&  ro.,  Nebr. 
They  joiniil  with  iither  trilK*  in  the 

ttvulics  o[  July  1ft,  \fm.  imdiM.  Uy,  IKW, 


prartiwd,  but  the  maximum  nnmlHT  of 
wivew  that  any  one  man  could  hav<;  waii 
three.  Until  ItWO  thenj  wt-re  two  prin- 
riiml  cliicfi',  usually  i>elected  from  the 
llatiewlienu  pubtrilie,  though  tht're  ww 
no  luw  or  rule  forbidding  their  selec- 
tion from  other  dirii<i'ins.  In  a>lilili»n  to 
theee   there   wei^ '  mbordinute    chieb. 


The  population  of  the  Omaha  since  their 
recoverv  from  the  great  Iosb  I>v  Mnall]H>s 
in  18(12,  when  thev  wer«  reduced  to  alxittt 
300,  hue  greatly  incre>u«d.  In  1804,  oc- 
conling  to  Lewie  (Stotiet.  View,  16, 1807), 
they  numbered  GOO.  including  I'lO  war. 
riorf.  In  1S2»  they  were  estimated  at 
1,»00.  and  in  lM3at  l,(iOO.  both  of  which 
estimates  were  proltably  excowlvy. 
Sch.H)lcraft  gives  1,:M9  in  1851,  Bor- 
rows l,20»  in  1857,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  given  by  the  ct-nsus  of  18W.  In 
190>i  the   population  of   the  lril)e  was 


and  by  the  trenlv  of  Washington.  D.  C„ 
Mar.  itl.  1S.'>4.  c«<^k-d  all  their  lands  w.  of 
the  )Ii:«iuri  and  k.  of  n  liiii-  nmning  due 
w.  fniiu  liie  [loiut  Mht'n>  Iowa  r.  leaves 
the  bluffs,  n>taining  (heir  lands  K.  of  this 
line  fora  n'senatioii.  Ilv  treaty  of  Mar. 
6,  IMUi,  tht'V  sfild  |ian  of  tlieir  rer^^rratiou 
tothft'niieiiStaiecifortheiisi'ofilicWin- 
ni>tK^:o.  Manv  of  them  leanitil  to  culti- 
vate urain  and  raise  stoi-k,  aitil  in  IStt^', 
Ihr.  iigh  thecflort  of  Miss  .\lie.-<.\  flctcher. 
m  law  was  cnai'toil  (imuting  lands  in  i^'v- 
eraltv  and  i'ri>i.|'ccti\e  ciii/eniihip. 

The  i<rimiiJ\cdwt<lliiiv-sof  the  Omaha 
wct»>  .-liii'tlv  1.hI)>«  of  .-anh.  inor»'  nrelv 
.if  Kirfc  or  milts,  am)  skin  tents.  The 
mrth  livli,vs.  >imilar  iu  c<'nstni>-ii>m  t>i 
thiB^>  of  lb,-  M:m.laii.  w  cn>  illl.■nd,^^  prin- 
cipally f.>r  i^uuimcr  U!^\  when  the  [wplc 
were  iioi  huitiiiii;.  The  Kirk  Uvlov  «  ere 
nsiuilly  cllii'liral  in  form,  <xva»ii>n:dly 
liaviiti-  i«.i  liivplaiv^  and  two  sm.'kc 
holes.  The  sk-n  u-iii  »a-  u»^l  nUn  the 
invade   «er\'   iravelini:  or    luiiuiii!'  l!;c 

Ivtotf   1;vh\   I'lit  till-  an  h;is   livii   f,-r- 


Tbc  Omaha  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsev 

(l.itb  Hep.  Ji.  .\.  K.,*J8,  lS!i7)a"fe:  A.— 
iiangasbemi  half  tribe:  1,  Wexhinshte;  2, 


I  \w: 


X  IlauiM:  4.  Hhalaila:  ,'>.  Kanze. 
asa:-..ialialftnl<e:  ^Mandhink- 
.  TiTiside;  S.  Ta)«:  i*.  lng<lliei- 
l::<hta!«mda.  i  j.  o.  I».  i".  1. 1 
W  S,^Tv,H:-t.&.v.Ini.t».i.ii...^.:». 
*^U-  -IV'twr.  WiniMbwP  US..  H. 
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Hhtt.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Cheyenne  name).  La  Mar.— 
Lewis  an<l  Clark,  Discov..  20,  1806  (so  called  by 
the  French  i.  Kaha. — Marquette,  autograph  map 
.ltw3)  in  Shea,  Dlarov..  ls52.  Hahaer.— Balbl, 
Aila8  Ethnotf.,  33,  «:774.  1826.  Mahafi.— Ciatwchet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  na^ie).  Hahahs. — 
rarver.  Trav..  109.  1778.  Mahan.— Lewis,  Trav., 
U.  1^09.  Xaharba. — Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
1804  ^  I.  203,  1904.  Hahars.— White  house  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vii,  49, 1905.  Ma- 
ha't.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  70, 1814.  Mahas.— 
H>erville  (1701)  in  Margry,  D6c,  IV,  687,  1880. 
Hahawa.— Pike,  Exped  ,  pt.  2,  app.,  9,  1810. 
Hakah— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  Kapplered..  ii.  116, 
1*>4  (mwprint).  Kama.— Oale,  IJpper  Miss.,  217, 
1J<#J7  I  misprint).  Mawhawt.— Carver.  Trav.,  80, 
177X.  WaTJihnii. — Rafini>sque  in  Marshall,  Hist. 
Ky..  I.  -28,  1821.  O'-mi'-hi.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
I)W"i»v.,  20,  1806.  Omaha  heaka.— lapi  Oaye.  xiii, 
:o.  Sept.  1884  ('real  Omaha':  Yankton  name). 
Omahahs.— C  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  639, 1826.  Omahawt.— 
Iimke.  Ind.  Chron..  pi..  1836.  Omahttas.— Kafin- 
fMixm  in  Marshall,  Hi.st.  Ky.,  i,  30, 1824.  Omalia.— 
.Vhixjlcmfl,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  386, 1853  (misprint). 
O-maQ'-ha.— Cook.  Yankton  MS.  v<K'ab.,  B.  A.  E., 
l*'!.  1«»2.  O-mag'-ka-hca.— Ibid.  ('  true  Omaha'). 
Omaaa.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.  Am.,  i,  135,  1761. 
Omaonhaoa.— Tonssaint,  Carte  de  rAm<^r.,  1839. 
Omau'-hau.— M'Coy.  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  84.  1838. 
Omawbaw.— S(r)KK>lcraft,  Trav.,  309,  1821.  Omaw- 
ha was. —Tanner,  Narr.,  313,  1830.  Omoohoa.— 
U  Salle  (16*1)  in  Margry,  Wc,  ii,  134,  1877 
tidentical?).  Omowhows.— Tanner,  Narr.,  146, 
}<iO.  Omuhaw.— Unrlbert  in  Jones.  Ojibway 
Ind*..  178. 18H1.  O-ni'-ha-o.— Havden.  Ethnog. and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val..  290.  1862  (•  drum-beaters':  Chey- 
enne name).  Oni'ha^.—Mooney.  Cheyenne  Inds., 
iZi.  1907  (Cheyenne  name).  Oo-ma-ha.— Bracken- 
ridge.  Views  La.,  76,  1814.  Otomie.— Schoolcraft, 
IiMl.  Tri»M?!«,  II.  335. 1862  (misprint).  Ow^a.— Oat- 
M-hei,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  mmeK  Owahas. — 
s<n.  Ex.  Doc.  72.  20th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  101,  1829. 
Pdk-tls.— Grinnell.  Pawnee  Hero  Tales,  230,  1889 
'  Pawnee  name) .  IJ'-aha.— Gatschct,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Pawnee  name).  u'-mA-h*.— Gatschet,  Kaw  vo- 
oab..B.A.E,,27,1878(Kan8aname).  XJ.ma"-ha".— 
l>.ip«ey  in  Am.  Antiq..  313,  Oct.  1883  (misprint). 
U-ma*'-ka*.— DofBey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash., 
1*>,  1M80  ('upstream  people':  Osage  name). 
Uaaaluui.— Ibid.,  129  (misprint).  XJwfiia.— Gat- 
vhet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 

Omamiwininiwak  (*  people  of  lower  part 
'^•f  the  river').  TheNipissing  name  for 
the  Algonkin,  i)roperly  eo  called,  eurvi- 
vore  of  whom  still  live  at  B^^cancour  and 
at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec. — Cuoq,  Lexiqae 
Algonqaine,  19.%,  1886. 

OuaitMBok  (Otiianits'endXf  'the  people 
of  Ommnifly'  a  place  on  Klaskino  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.)<  A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a 
Kwakiotl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mas. 
1895,  329,  1897. 

Omaakam  ( '  elk ' ) .  A  snbphratry  or  grens 
of  theMenominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  il2,  1896. 

Oaatl  (OmaCO-  The  name  of  an  an- 
cestor of  a  Tlatlaiiikoala  gens,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manna  Mitt,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Omztoz.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barl^ra 
CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1H61. 

OmtfMM  ( Jft^, '  bald  eagle ') .   A  gens 

of  the  Chippewa.  See  Migichxhilmiou. 
M*-fis-aa.~TAnner,  Narr.,  314.  1890.  He-gissee.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hiitt.  Soc.  Coll.;  v,  44. 1885.  Mi'- 
oaL— Gati«chet,  OJibw«  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1882. 
KkW.— Wm.  Jj»nes,  Infn,  1907  (correct  form). 
O-flM-fM-aa'.—Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877. 

OaaaaoMe.  A  village  or  tnbe  men- 
tioned by  Jootel  in  1687  as  being  between 


Matagorda  bay  and  Maligne  (Colorado) 
r.,  Texas.  The  name  was  given  him  by 
the  Ebahamo  Indiana  who  lived  in  that 
region  and  who  were  probably  Karan- 
kawan.  See Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
I,  35,46,  1891. 

OmeaoflFe.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I.  137,  1H46  (misprint.).  Omeaosse.— Ibid..  152. 
Omeaotet.— Barcin,  F.nsiiyo.  271.1  ?23.  OmenaoM«.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Mar^jry,  Dec.  in,  288, 1878. 

Omik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Omisis  (OinVsU,  'eaters*;  sing.,  (fmV- 
slsts).  A  principal  division  of  tTie  Chey- 
enne. The  name  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  Northern  (Jheyenne, 
because  the  dominant  division  in  the  N. 
Before  the  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
the  Omisis  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
camp  circle  immediately  x.  of  the  e.  en- 
trance, (.r.  M. ) 
Eaten.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  103, 
62.  1905.  Hmi'ti*.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1026,  1896.    mi'iii.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 

Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862.  6  mi«»it.— Grinnell,  Social 
Org.  Cheyennes,  136,  1905. 

Omitiaqaa.  A  village  ( *  *  king' ' )  in  Flor- 
ida subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Timucua 
in  15(>4,  according  to  Laudonni^re.  The 
De  Bry  map  places  it  e.  of  lower  St  John  r. 
Omitaqua.— Do  Bry.  map  (1591 )  in  Le  Mo>Tie,  Narr.. 
Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Omitiaqua.— Laudonni^re 
(1564)  iu  French,  Hist.  CoU.  La.,  n.  8.,  243.  1869. 

Ommanise  {OmunUej  *he  gathers  fire- 
wood.'— W.  J. ).  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  living  on  Carp  r.,  Mich.; 
also  a  place  between  l.ake  of  the  Woods 
and  Winnipeg,  so  called  bi^cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood. 

Carp  River  band.— Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  53. 1851. 
OmaniM.— Wm.  Jonen,  infn,  1905  (correct  form). 
Ominunise. — Smith,  op.  cit. 
Omownh.     The  Rain-cloud  clan  of  the 

Patki  ( Water-house)  phratry  of  the  Ilopi. 
Oma-a.—Bourke. Snake  Dance.  117.1884.  O'-mau.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. .  39. 1891.  Omawuu.— 
Doraey  and  Voth,  Mi.Mhongnovi  Ceremonies,  175, 
1902.  O'-mow-Cih  wiin-wti.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,vii,402, 1894  {wun-jvii=c\&n) . 

Ompivromo.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connects  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ona.  The  third  village  of  the  Chilula 
on  Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

Oh-nah.— Oibb.s  in  Schotilcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
139,  1853  (Yurok  name).  One— Ibid.  Unuh.— 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii.  530,  1872. 

Onackatin.    See  Onockatln. 

Onagatano.  A  former  province  n.  of 
Florida  peninsula,  in  8now-cla<l  moun- 
tains, where,  in  the  IBtli  century,  it  was 
said  the  Apalachee  obtaine<i  their  gold. 
Distinct  from  Olagatano,  q.  v.  (Foiita- 
neda  Mem.,  ca.  1575,  Smith  trans.,  20, 
1854). 

Onaghee.  An  ancient  Seneca  settle- 
ment on  the  8.  side  of  Fall  brook,  at 
Hopewell,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.  Beitore 
1720  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  settled 
near  Montreal,  and  in  1750  the  place  had 
been  long  deserted. 
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OiuMhee.^Cammerhofl  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.  Onashoe.^fichuyler 
(1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  V,  545, 1865.  Onahe.— 
Doc.  of  1719,  ibid.. 528.  Onahee.— Doc.  of  1726,  ibid., 
797.  Oiiahi«.— EvanH.  Map,  1755.  Onaaohoe.— 
CammerhofT  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit.   Onaa- 

fhee.— Conover,  ibid.     Oanahee.—Riggs  (1720)  in 
r.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  570, 1855. 

Onaheli.  One  of  five  hamlets  compos- 
ing the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imon- 
galasha  in  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Halbert 
in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Onanoook.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Onancock,  in  Aixiomack  co.,  Va. 
Four  or  live  families  were  still  there  m 
1722. 

Oananoock.— Beverley,  Va.,  199, 1722.  Onaaoock.— 
Bozman.  Md..  I,  149,  1837.  Onaaooka.— Ibid.,  148. 
Oaaakok.— Herrman  (1670),  Maps  to  accompany 
Rep.  on  the  Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 
Oaanooke.— Pory  in  Smith  (1629), Va.,  ii,61,  repr. 
1819. 

Onapiem.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  region 
was  occupied  and  controlled  largely  by 
Caddoan  tribes,  and  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo 
Indians,  who  were  probably  Karanka wan. 
See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Indians,  35, 
1891 .  ( A.  c.  p. ) 

Oaapiam.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ill,  289, 
1878.  Onapien.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist. 
Ck>ll.  La..  1. 137, 1846.  Onapieaea.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
271. 1723. 

Onasakenrat  ( *  White  Feather ' ) ,  Joieph. 
A  Mohawk  chief,  noted  for  his  transla- 
tions of  religions  works  into  his  native 
language.  He  was  bom  on  his  father's 
farm,  near  Oka,  Canada,  Sept.  4, 1845;  at 
14  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Montreal 
College  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, remaining  thereabout  4  years.  He 
was  afterward  converted  to  I^rotestantism 
and  became  an  evangelical  preacher.  On 
June  15,  1877,  the  Catholic  church  of 
Oka  was  ])urned,  and  Chief  Joseph  was 
tried  for  the  offense,  but  was  not  con- 
victed. He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  8,  1881, 
at  Caughnawaga.  Among  his  transla- 
tions into  the  Mohawk  dialect  are  the 
Gospels  (1880)  and  a  volume  of  hymns. 
At  tne  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  remainder  of  the  Bible, 
having  reached  in  the  work  the  Epistles 
to  the  IlebrewH. 

Onathaqna  (possibly  intended  for  Oua- 
thnqua).  A  tril)e  or  villagi*  about  C. 
Canaveral,  e.  coast  of  Florida,  in  con- 
stant alliance  with  the  Calusa  (q.  v.) 
in  1564  (Laudonni^re).  Probably  iden- 
ticid  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  Ais 
tribe.     Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ona- 

theaqua,  q.  v.^  (j.  m.  ) 

Oathkaqua.— D<*  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans. .  1875.  Oaathaqua. — Lau- 
donnii^re  (15M)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  n.  8.. 
282,  1H«9  (possibly  for  Ouathaqua).  Onothaoa.— 
Brackenridge,  La.,  84, 1814.  Otohaqua.— Do  I'Isle, 
map,  1700. 

Onatheaqna.  A  principal  tribe  in  1564, 
described  as  living  near  the  high  moun- 


tains, apparently  in  upper  Geoi^,  and 

equal  in  power  and  importance  to  the 

Timacua,  Fotano,  Ynsta^  and  Saturiba, 

according  to  Laudonniere.     Not  to  be 

confounded  with Onathaqua (q.  v.),  near 

C.  Canaveral,  Fla.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Oaatheaqua.— Laudonniere  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  244.  1869;  De  Bry,  map  (1591)  in 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (indicated 
w.  of  8t  John  r.  and  beyond  Oustaca=Yu8taga). 

Onava.  A  former  Nevome  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  in  lat.  28°  4(K,  Ion.  109°,  on  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  875  in 
1678, 457  in  1 730.  Tlie  inhabitants  prob- 
ably spoke  a  dialect  slightly  different 
from  the  Nevome  proper.  The  town  is 
now  completely  Mexicanized. 

Hare-eatan. — ten  Kate  in  Jonr.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  142. 1892  (Tchoofkwatani,  or:  Pima  name). 
Ohavaa.— Escudero  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex. 
States,  1, 101, 1884.  Onabaa.— Kino  map  (1702)  in 
Stftcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott.  74, 1726.  Onava.— Btil- 
bi  (1826)  quoted  bv  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  Sn2, 
1861.  Saalgaaoio  Onabaa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hi8t.  Mex.,  4th  g.,  in,  359, 1857.  Tohoofkwatam.— 
ten  Kate,  op.  cit.  ('  hare-eaterst;  Pima  name). 

Onaweron  ( prob.  *  [there]  are  springs  of 
water*).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  lint 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of 
its  situation  or  of  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book 
of  Rites,  120,  1883.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onawmanient  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  present  Westmoreland  co., 
Va. ,  numbering  about  400  in  1608.  Their 
principal  villa^,  of  the  same  name,  was 
probablv  on  Nominy  bay. 

Anawmanient— Bozman,  Md..  i,  138,  1837.  Homi- 
aiea.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4,  9.  1848.  Onauma- 
aieat.—Smith  (1612),  Works.  Arber  ed.^  52.  18H4 
(the  village). 

Onbi.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1815  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Onehomo  (Ontcomo),  A  former  Maidu 
village  at  Mud  Springs,  about  5  m.  dues. 
of  Placerville,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Ondachoe.  A  Cavuga  villa^  mentioned 
by  Cammerhoff,  the  Moravian,  in  1750, 
as  situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.  Y.,  apparently  opposite  Aurora. 
He  said  it  was  larger  than  Cayuga.  Gen. 
Clark  pla(!ed  it  at  Sheldrake  point,  but 
this  is  too  far  s.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ondatra.  A  name  for  the  niuskrat 
(Fiher  zihethicus)f  derived  from  one  of  the 
Huron  dialects  of  the  Iroquoian  lan^age 
early  current  in  the  Hochelaga  region  of 
Canada.  A  more  common  name  is  mu9- 
qnnshy  of  Algonquian  origin,    (a.  f.  c.) 

Ondoataoaaka.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
or  division,  probably  a  part  ot  the  Mon- 
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OnecOiugerat.  The  "oM  chief"  of 
Cayuga,  mentioned  by  Cammerboff  in 
17o0.  He  was  also  Btyled  Teiyughsara- 
garat,  the  principal  ctiief,  when  he  re- 
i-eiveil  Sir  Wm.  Johnson's  belta and  went 
to  Canada  in  1756.  Weiaer  called  him 
Oyeaghscragearat  in  1754,  and  Oyuch- 
Aeragarat  in  1752.  Hix  name  appears 
in  1762  and  1774,  the  latter  year  at 
UnondafEa,  in  November,  when  "aCay- 
oxa  chief  named  Oye«:heerag«arat  spoke. ' ' 
This  may  posibly  have  been  a  young- 


(«. 


»  young- 


Oneida  (Anglicized  compressed  form  of 
the  common  Iroquois  term  tiion^n'ioU', 
'there  it  it-rock  has-set-up  (continu- 
ative),'  i.  e.  aiwk  that  something  set  up 
and  is  Btill  standing,  referring  to  a  large 
rienite  bowlder  near  the  site  of  one  of 
their  ancient  villages).  A  tribe  of  the 
Iroifuois  confederation,    formerly    oicu- 

fyini!  tbe  country  s.  of  Oneida  lake, 
'neida  co..  X.  Y.,  and  latterly  including 
the  upper  waters  of  the  iSuwjuehanna. 
According  to  authentic  tradition,  the 
(>neida  was  tbe  second  trilie  to  accept  the 
pn>i>oritionof  Dekanawidaand  Hiawalha 
to  lorm  a  defeni^ive  and  offensive  lea^e 
nf  all  the  tribei^  of  cnen  fur  the  promotion 
of  mutual  welfare  and  security.  In  the 
feiieral  council  and  ia  otlier  federal  as- 
wiiibliee  they  have  the  right  to  represen- 
tation hv^  federal  chieftains  of  thehighest 
mok.  Like  the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida 
have  only  3  clans,  the  Turtle,  tlie  Wolf, 
aii'l  the  liear,  each  clan  being  repreaenteil 
hy  ;i  of  the  9  federal  representatives  of 
tliii  tribe  (seeCian  and  Oeni).  Insofaras 
fMemhip  as  a  member  of  a  clan  phratry 
mi  give  pre<-edence  in  roll-call  and  the 
right  to  diueusM  lirst  in  order  all  niatlem 
niining  before  its  side  of  thf  council  fire, 
the  Oneida  arc  the  ilominant  tribe  within 
the  Inlial  phratry,  called  the  Four  (origi- 
Dally  Two)  Brothers  and  "Offspring," 
to  which  they  lielong.  In  tribal  amem- 
biies  the  Turtle  and  the  Wolf  constitute 
■  clan  [(hratry,  and  the  Bear  another. 
The  Oneida  have  usually  been  a  <-onserva- 
tive  people  in  their  dealioz  with  their 
allies  and  with  other  peoples.  In  l(i36 
thev,  with  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and 
Mohawk,  sought  to  become  parties  t«  the 
peace  conclude<l  in  the  preceding  year 
Wiween  the  Seneca  and  the  Hurons.  At 
thi)>  [leriiMl  they  were  called  sedentary 
and  very  fiopulous,  but  only  from  Indian 

The  Jeenit  Relation  for  1646  ( p.  3,1»58) 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
hawk there  was  no  treaty,  properly 
iipeaking,  then  in  existence  oetween  the 
iM-juoistribeeinclusiveof  the  Oneida  and 
the  French.      From  the  same  Relation  it 


ia  learned  that  "Onnieoute"  (Oneniote), 
the  principal  Oneida  village  of  that  time, 
havnig  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its  men 
in  a  war  with  the  "upper  Algonquin," 
was  compelled  to  ret^oest  the  Mohawk 
to  lend  aid  in  repeophng  the  village  by 
^nting  thereto  acolony  of  nien,  and  that 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Mohawk 
ceremoniallvand  publicly  call  theOneida 
their   daughter  or  son.    This  story  is 

Srobably  due  to  a  misconceptioTi  of  the 
ctitious  poUtical  kinships  and  relation- 
ships extablisheil  between  the  several 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  institution  and 
organization  of  tbe  League  (see  Confedera- 
lioii) .  The Cayugaand  the  Tusearora  are 
likewise  called  "Offspring,"  but  not  for 
thereaaonalMve  given.    The  Jesuit  KeU- 


a  jHTUliar  form  of  government  in  which 
the  rulership  alternated  between  the  two 
sexes.  This  statement  is  likewise  apjmr* 
entty  due  to  a  misconception  o£  the  fact 
thatamonglroquoistribc^  the  titles  to  tbe 
cbiefi'hips  belongeil  to  the  women  of  cer- 
tain clans  in  the  tribe  and  not  to  the  men, 
although  men  were  chosen  by  the  women 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
to  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  these 
cbiefEhip8,andthattherewere.Bnd  indeed 
still  are,  a  numliorof  women  filling  federal 
chielships  bearing  the  name  of  the 
highest  class.  These  women  chieftains 
haveapproximatelytliesamerigliti',  priv- 
ileges, and  imniunities  as  the  men  chiefs, 
but  exercise  them  fully  only  In  emergen- 
cies; they,  too,  maintain  the  institutions 
of  society  and  government  among  the 
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that  time  the  least  tractable  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes.  It  was  at  this  j)eriod  that 
Father  Bruyas  was  stationed  at  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Francois  Xavier  among  the 
Oneida.  It  is  also  learned  from  this 
source  that  the  Mohe^an  and  the  Cones- 
toga  menaced  the  Oneida.  While  on  this 
mission  Father  Bruyas  suffered  for  food 
for  a  part  of  the  year  and  was  compelled 
to  sustain  life  on  a  diet  of  drie<l  frogs. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  16t>9  ho  had  bap- 
tized 30  persons.  In  1660  the  Oneiaa 
with  the  Mohawk  were  the  least  populous 
of  the  Iroiiuois  tribes.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1669-70  speaks  of  the  Oneida  be- 
ing present  at  a  **  feast  of  the  dead  "  held 
at  the  Mohawk  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
showing  that  in  a  modified  form  at  least 
the  decennial  ceremony  of  the  so-called 
**  Dead  Feast  '*  was  practised  among  the 
Iro<|Uois  when  first  known.  On  Jan. 
30,  1671,  the  Oneida  began  the  torture  of 
a  captive  Conestoga  woman,  and  the  tor- 
ture was  prolongwl  through  2  days  and  2 
night*4  l)ecauBe  he  in  whose  stead  she  had 
l)een  given  was  burned  at  Conestoga  for 
that  length  of  time.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  the  town  defended  by  four  lines  of 
palisades  closely  fastened*  together  and 
attacked  by  Champlain  in  1615  with  his 
Huron  and  Algonquian  allies,  was  an 
Oneida  village,  although  other  authorities 

filace  it  elsewhere,  in  Onondaga  territory, 
n  fact,  the  wars  of  the  Oneida  were  those 
of  the  League,  although  like  the  other 
tribes  thejr  seem  to  have  put  forth  most 
energy  against  the  tribes  who  in  some  man- 
ner had  given  them  the  greatest  offense. 
The  Catawba  and  the  Muskhogean  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Susquehanna  r.  Indians, 
the  Conestoga,  gave  most  occupation  to 
the  Oneida  warriors. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Susiiuehanna  and  its  tributaries  and  those 
on  the  Potomac,  chieflv  by  the  warriors 
of  the  Onei<la,  the  Cayupi,  and  the 
Seneca,  and  those  tribes  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  Irocjuois  rule,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Mohawk,  who 
had  not  given  any  aid  in  subduing  these 
peoples,  sharing  in  the  income  arising 
from  land  sales  there.  Hence  for  a  time 
the  Mohawk  received  no  emolument 
from  this  source,  until  the  Iroquois  tribes 
Ix^aime  divi<led  and  the  Monawk  sold 
the  lands  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  region 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Susciuehanna 
Land  Co.  of  Connecticut.  This,  then,  in 
1728,  move<l  the  great  fe<leral  council  of 
the  league  at  Onondaga  to  send  Shikel- 
lamy,  an  Oneida  chief,  as  a  superinten- 
dent, to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  for 
the  purjHJse  of  watching  over  the  affairs 
and  the  interests  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Irot^uois  in  Pennsylvania.  At  first  Shi- 
kellamy  exerciseil  a  general  sui>ervi«on 
over  onlv  the  Shawnee  and  tne  Dela- 


wares,  who  thereafter  were  require<l  to 
consult  him  in  all  matters  arising  be- 
tween them  and  the  proprietary  ^vem- 
ment.  So  well  did  he  perform  his  dutv 
that  in  1745  Shikellamv  was  made  full 
superintendent  over  all  the  dependent 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna,  with  his  resi- 
dence at  Shamokin.  He  showed  great 
astuteness  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs intrusted  to  his  care,  seeking  at  all 
times  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  peo- 

Sle.  Such  was  the  influence  which  the 
Oneida  exercised  on  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1687  the  Oneida  were  included  in 
the  warrant  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  (iov.  Dongan  of  New  Ybrk,  authoriz- 
ins:  him  to  protect  the  Five  Nations  as 
subjects  of  (ireat  Britain.  In  1696  Count 
Frontenac  burned  the  Oneida  castle,  de- 
stroved  all  their  com,  and  made  nrison- 
ers  of  30  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  1645-46  the  Oneida  were  at  war 
with  the  Nipissing,  and  one  band  of  17 
warriors  from  *'Ononiiote*'  defeate<l  an 
Algonkin  party  under  Teswehat,  the 
one-eyed  chief  of  this  people,  killing  the 
chiefs  son  and  taking  2  women  prison- 
ers. This  Iroquois  party  was  afterwanl 
defeated  by  30  Hurons  and  the  2  women 
were  recaptured. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-^ 
Father  Bruyas  writes  that  the  Oneida 
were  reputed  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Iro- 
quois tril)e8;  that  they  had  always  made 
war  on  the  Algonkin  and  the  Ilurons,  and 
that  two- thirds  of  the  i)opulation  of  their 
villages  were  composed  of  the  people  of 
these  two  tribes  who  had  become  Iroquois 
in  temper  and  inclination.  This  mission- 
ary adds  that  the  nature  of  the  Oneida 
was  then  alto^ther  barbarous,  being 
cruel,  sly,  cunning,  and  prone  to  bloo<i- 
shed  and  carnage. 

In  1655  a  party  of  60  Oneida  warriors 
was  sent  against  the  Amikwa,  or  Beaver 
Indians.  This  war  was  still  in  progress 
in  1661,  for  in  that  year  2  bands,  one  of 
24  and  the  other  of  30  warriors,  were 
encountered  on  their  way  to  fight  the 
Amikwa. 

Chaucheti^re  ( letter  in  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lxii,  185,  1900)  says  that 
**war  is  blazing  in  the  country  of  the 
Outaouaks,"  that  the  Iroquois,  ^i>ecially 
the  Oneida,  continued  their  hatre<l  of  the 
Outagami  (Foxes)  and  the  Illinois,  and 
80  have  slain  and  captured  many  Illinois. 
In  1681  they  killed  or  captured  about 
1,000  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

In  1711,  about  half  of  the  Tuscarora 
tribe,  then  dwelling  in  North  Carolina, 
seems  to  have  conspired  with  several 
alien  neighborin|[:  tnbee  and  bands  to 
destroy  the  Carolina  settlers.  The  colon- 
ists, however,  recollecting  the  ancient 
feud  between  the  Southern  and  the  North- 
em  Indians,  allied  themselves  with  the 
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Catawba  and  some  Muskhogean  tribes. 
Tlie  Tuscarora,  sustaining  several  severe 
defeats,  were  finally  driven  from  their 
homes  and  bunting  grounds.  This  act  of 
the  Simthem  Indians  made  the  hatred 
of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Catawba  more 
bitter  and  merciless. 

The  Oneida  were  at  times  friendly  to 
the  French  and  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
while  the  other  Iroquois  were  their  de- 
termined enemies.  A  great  part  of  the 
Oneida  and  the  Tuscarora,  through  the 
inHiience  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk  land,  re- 
maineil  neutral  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  the-  majority  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Iroquois  were  divided  and  did  not 
act  as  a  unit  in  this  matter.  EsLvly  in 
that  straggle  the  hostile  Iroquois  tribes 
attacked  the  Oneida  and  burned  one  of 
their  villages,  forcing  them  to  take  refuge 
near  the  Americans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly  after  the 
main  l)ody  of  the  tribe  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  At  a  later  period  a  con- 
8i<ierable  number  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  on  Grand  r.  and  Thames  r., 
Ontario.  Another  small  band,  called 
Orv^kas,  formed  a  new  settlement  at 
(ianowarohare,  a  few  miles  from  the 
main  IxkIv  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  At  dif- 
ferent earlier  periods  the  Oneida  adopted 
and  gave  lands  to  the  Tuscarora,  the 
Stmk  bridges,  and  the  Brothertons.  The 
Tusi-arora  afterward  removed  to  land 
V'ranteii  by  the  Seneca  in  w.  New  York. 
In  1S46,  having  sold  most  of  their  lands 
New  York,  the  ^n'eater  jpart  of  the 
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Ont'ida,  together  with  their  last  two 
aiiMpte<l  tril)es,  removed  to  a  tract  on 
<Tiven  bay,  Wis.,  where  they  now  reside. 
Among  those  living  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  removal  were  two  parties 
known  respectively  as  the  First  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Second  Christian  or  Orchard 
|>arty. 

The  Oneida  entere<l  into  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y., 
<K^  22,  1784;  Ft  Harmar,  O.,  Jan.  9, 
17!!C9;  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838;  and  Wash- 
inirt'»n,  D.  C,  Feb.  3,  1838.  They  also 
held  no  fewer  than  30  treaties  with  the 
Stiite  of  New  York  between  the  years 
17H^  and  1842. 

The  estimates  of  Oneida  population  at 
<iifferent  periods  are  no  more  satisfactoiy 
than  thom  relatin,;  to  the  other  Iroquois 
trilies.  The  earliest  account  (1660)  gives 
them  500.  They  are  placed  at  1,000  in  1677 
an*!  1721.  In  1770  they  were  estimated 
at  410,  in  1776  at  628,  and  in  1795  at  660, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  decreasing  for 
a  long  time.  They  number  at  present 
i  1<)0H )  al>out  3,220,  of  whom  286  are  still 
in  New  York,  2,151  under  the  Oneida 


School  Superintendence  in  Wisconsin, 
783  on  Thames  r.,  Ontario,  besides  those 
settled  among  the  ot  her  Iroquois  on  G  rand 
r. ,  Ontario.  There  are  no  means  of  learn- 
ing the  number  of  Oneida  who  joined  the 
several  colonies  of  Catholic  Iroquois. 

The  Oneida  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Awegen,  Brothertown,  Cahun- 
ghage,  Canowdowea,  Cowassalon,  Chitte- 
nango,  Ganado^,  Hostayuntwa,  Oneida, 
Opolopong,  Oriska,  Ossewingo,  Ostoge- 
ron,  Schoherage,  Sevege,  Solocka,  Stock- 
bridge,  Tegasoke,  Teseroken,  Teiosweken, 
and  Tkanetota.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 


AiuiyinU.— Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  iv,  584,  1851.    Anavot 

"in  Am.  Antfu 
IV,   75,    1881.     Annegouto.— Bacqueville    de    la 


hijfa.— Pyrlaus  (ro.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antfo., 


Potherie,  Hist.  Am6r.  Septent.,  in,  3,  1753. 
Ano7ints.~MaIler7  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8..  XX vi, 
852,  1877.  Sofh-na-yoa-tau-ach-taugh-oaugn.— Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829.  Sonnehiouto.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  map.  16%.  Huniedet. — Doc. 
of  1676  in  N.  \.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  xiil,  500,  1881. 
Janadoah.— Morse,  Am.  Geog.,  i,  454,  1819  (here 
used  for  Irouuois  generally).  Janitoa.— Lawson 
(17WJ)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
826,  1857  (incorrectly  given  as  lAwson's  form). 
Jennitoa.— I^WHon  (1709),  Hist.  Car.,  82.  I860. 
Hatioa  d«  la  Pierre.— Jes.  Kel.  1669,  7,  1858. 
He-ar-deHm-dar-go'- war  .—Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
98. 1851  (council  name).  Heharontoquoan.— Weiser 
(1750)  in  Pa.  Col.  Rec,  v,  477,  1«51.  Ve-hawre- 
tah-go.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  185, 1829.  He-haw- 
re- tan-go- wah.—Beauchamp  in  Bull.  78,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus..  161, 1905.  He-haw-teh-tah-go.— Cuaick, 
Six  Nations.  16.  1828.  He'yutka.— Gatuchet,  Sen- 
eca MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Seneca name).  He'yutka- 
nonu'ndahunda.— Ibid,  (another  Seneca  name). 
Viharuntagoa.— PyrlseuB  (m.  1750)  in  Am.  Antiq., 
IV,  75,  1881.  Hiharuntaquoa.— Weiser  (1743),  op. 
cit.,  IV,  664,  1851.  Vihatiloeadagowa.— J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  infn.  1907  ('they  are  large  trees':  politi- 
cal name).  Nihorontagowa. — Benson  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5.  HI,  1848.  Hioadago'a.— 
Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (large  trees': 
Seneca  name) .  Hiunda-ko'wa.— (latachet,  Seneca 
MS.,  1882  ('large  trees').  OnayauU.— Writer 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 4, 1848.  Ona- 
yiuU.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat.,  app.,  58.  1747. 
O-aa-yote'-ka-o-Bo.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  52, 1851. 
Onoidaa.— Keane  in  Stanford,  C-ompend.,  627,  1878 
(misprint).  Onoydee.— Humphreys,  Acct.,  294, 
1730  (misprint).  0-nea-yo-ta-au-oau.— Barton, New 
Views,  app.,  6, 1798.  Onedet.— Albany  Con f.  (1737) 
in  N.  T.  Do«.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  98,  1855.  Oaedoes.— 
Colden  (1738).  ibid.,  123.  Oneiada*.— Writer  of 
1792  in  Ma.«»s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  i.  287,  1806. 
Oneiadds.— Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

III,  432,  1853.  Oneiadea.— Allyn  (1666)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  x,  63, 1849.  Oneidaet.— Dud- 
ley (1721)  in  Ma«s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d  s..  viii,244, 
1819.  Oneidaa.— Doc.  of  1676  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII.  602,  1881.  Oneidet.— Andros  (1679), 
ibid..  Ill,  277,  185^.  Oneidoee.— Colhoun  (1753), 
ibid..  VI.  821, 1856.    Oneids.— Vernon  (1697),  ibid., 

IV,  289,  1854.  Oneydee.- WesselH  (1693),  ibid.,  60. 
OBeioehronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  Oneiotoh- 
ronona.— Ibid.,  1646,  34,  1858.  OneiSohronont.— 
Ibid..  1639,  67, 1858.  Oneiouks.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
56, 1741 .  Oneiouronona.— Courcelles  ( 1670)  in  Mar- 
gry,  IXHi.,  I,  178,  1875.  Oneiout,— Jes.  Rel.  1666, 
12.  1858  (village).  OneiStcheronona.-Jes.  Rel. 
1646,  34,  1858.  Oneiontohronnona.— Ibid..  1666,  17, 
1858.  Onei-yu-ta-augh-a.- Macauley.  N.  Y.,  li, 
186,  1829.  Oneiyutaa.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc. Coll..  1st  8..  X,  146. 1849.  Onejda.— Wrax- 
all  (1754)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  857,  1855. 
Oneidea.— Cortland  (1687).  ibid.,  in.  436.  1853. 
Oncjouat.- Louis  XIV  (1699),  ibid.,  ix,  698.  UVio. 
Oneotaa.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi.  352, 
1877.  Oneout.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  10,  1858  (village). 
OBeoutehoueroaona— Jes.  Rel.  1666, 10. 1858.  Oney- 
adea.— Do«.  of  1679  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xni. 
636,  1881.    Oneydaa.— Doc.  of  1677.  ibid.,  xiii,  510, 
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1881.  OneTdays.— Albany Conf.  (1748), ibid.,  yi,447. 
185?).  Oneyden.— Marlcham  (1691).  ibid.,  iii,  807. 
1853.  OneydM.— LivingHton  (1677),  ibid.,  xill,  510, 
1881.  0n^6M.— Livingston  (1720),  ibid.,  v,  565, 
1855.  Oneyday*.— Albany Conf. (1751),ibid.,vi,719. 
1855.  On^oet.— Marahe  ( 1744)  in  MasH.  Hint.  8oc. 
Coll., 3d N.,vii,  196. 1838.  OneydM.— aarkHon(1691) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in.  814,  1858.  Oneyds.— 
Fletcher  (1693),  ibid.,  ly.  55,  1854.  OBey«de.— 
Dongan  (1688).  ibid.,  521.  Oneronto.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  100.  1816.  Oneyoiut.— Denon- 
ville  (1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  282, 1865. 
Oneyuto.~Macauley ,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176, 1829.  Oaiadat.— 
Carver,  Travels,  172,  1778.  OiuadM.~CourHey 
(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xill.  657,  1881. 
Onidt. — Homann  Heirs  map,  1756.  Oniedat. — 
Vetch  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  531, 1856. 
Oaiede*.— Albany  Conf.  (1746),  ibid.,  Xl,  317.  1865. 
Onioets.— <}oxe,  Carolana,  56,  1741.  Onioutehe- 
rononi.— JeA.  Kel.  1646,  3, 1858.  Onionto.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  154, 1856.  Oaiyouths.— Bou- 
dinot. Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816.  Oni-yu-to.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  176,  1829.  Oniyutaaogha.— 
Ibid.,  274.  Onaeioohronaoiu.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  46, 
1858.  Onneiotehromioiu.— Je«(.  Rel.  1658,  3,  1858. 
Onaeioust.— Bniyas  (1673)  in  Margry,  Ddc.,  i,  242, 

1876.  Oaaaiont—Vaudreall  (1712),  ibid., 41.  Onaei- 
outehoueroaona. — Je8.Rel. 1656.14,1858.  Onaeioute. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1664, 34, 1858.  Ona«i8theroanon.>^es.  Rel. 
1660, 6. 1858.  Onaeiouthronaoas.— Jcs.  Rel.  1657.  84, 
1858.  Onaajioust. — Bellin,  map,  1755.  Oaa^ooaro- 
Boaa.— Jea.  Rel.  1652,  86,  1858.  Onadoust.~Louis 
XIV  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  697, 1856. 
Oanejonti.— Jes.  Rel.  1669,  7,  1858.  Oaaeydes.— 
Dongan  (1687)  InN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  438. 185S. 
Oaneyotol&roaoB.^Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Oaae- 
▼outh.— Charlevoix,  Voy  to  N.  Am.,  ii,  25.  1761, 
OaaogoBteB.— Charlevoix  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in.  555, 1853.  Oaaoyotea.— Lahontan. 
New  Voy..  i.  157,  1703.  Oanoyoute.— Ibid.,  map. 
Oaodoa. — Coxe.  Carolana.  map,  1741.  Onoioohrho- 
aoat.^es.  Rel.  1635,  34,  IS^.  Onojake.—La  Mon- 
tagne  ( 1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiil,  av>,  1881. 
Onoyats.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xxvr.  a*i2, 

1877.  Oaoyauto.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  252.  1863.  Oaoyote.— Pouchot,  map 
(1758),  ibid.,  X.  694,  1858.  Onoyouto.— Lahontan, 
New  Voy.,  i,  2;i,  1703.  Onoyuts.— La  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Onyade*.— Greenhalgh  (l677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  III.  250,  1853.  Oaydans.— Harris,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  Ii.  311, 1764.  Onyedauas.— Leisler  (1690) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  /OO,  1853.  OUtughtaa.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829  (chiefs  name). 
Onioohrhoaoaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1635,  34, 1858  (misDrint). 
Oanayoutha.— Baudry  des  Lozi^re8,  Voy.  A  la  Le., 
243,  1802.  Tau-har-ha-dagh-ffo-waugh.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  n.  185.  1829.  T'wi'-ru-aa.— Hewitt,  Infn, 
1886  (Tu.Kcarora  name).  XJaiades. -Coursey  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  D<K*.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  558,  1881.  Uaiu- 
Uka.— (tatschet.  TU8can>ra  MS.,  1886  (former 
Tuscarora  name).  WtaMoae.— Heckewelder. 
Hist.  Inds.,  99.1876  ^'makers  of  stone  pipes': 
Delaware  name;  applied  also  to  other  Indians 
who  exeelleil  in  that  art). 

Oneida.    One  of    the  chief   and   first 

known  villapes  of  the  Oneida  people,  and 

which  within  historical,  times  has  been 

remi>Yed  to  several  new  situations.     It 

seems  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of 

the  Wolf  clan,  for  it  is  so  enumerated  in 

the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  tlie  Condolence 

Council  of  the  I-.eague  of  the  Inxiuois; 

the  Wolf  clan  constituted  one  of  the  two 

phratries  in  the  tril>al  t*ouncil   of    the 

Oneida.     Arent  Van  Curler,  who  visited 

this  town  in  lt>34.  wn»te  that  it  was  situ- 

ate<l  on  a  high  hill  and  defendtMl  In'  two 

rows  of  iwilisade?*:  in  the  ramj^rts  were 

two  gates,  one  i>n  the  w.  side,  over  which 

were  standing  ** 8  wo<Hlen  images,  of  cut 

(car>*eil?)  w<HHi,  like  men,'*  adorneii  with 

3  scalps,  and  the  other,  on  the  k.  side, 

adorneii  with  cnily  one  scalp;  the  western 

gate  was  3^  ft  wiUe,  while  the  other  was 


only  2  ft  He  wrote  that  this  palisade 
was  767  paces  in  circumference,  and  that 
within  it  were  66  lodges,  **much  better, 
higher,  and  more  finished  than  all  those 
others  we  saw."  Those  seen  by  Van 
Curler  and  his  companions  were  tlie  Mo- 
hawk castles.  Of  the  first  Mohawk  cas- 
tle Van  Curler  wTote:  **  There  stood  but 
36  houses,  in  rows  like  streets,  so  that 
we  could  pass  nicely.  The  houses  are 
made  and  covered  with  bark  of  trees, 
and  mostly  flat  at  the  top.  Some  are 
100,  90,  or  80  paces  long,  and  22  or  2:^  ft 
high.  .  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of  corn 
that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw  maize; 
yes,  in  some  houses  more  than  300 
Dushels."  His  description  of  the  third 
Mohawk  castle,  then  called  Sohanidisse, 
or  Rehanadisse,  follows:  "  On  a  very  high 
hill  stood  32  lodges,  like  the  other  ones. 
Some  were  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long;  in 
every  lodge  we  saw  4,  6,  or  6  fireplaces 
where  cooking  went  on."  Some  of  the 
lodges  were  finished  with  wooden  fronts, 
painted  with  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  in 
some  of  them  were  found  very  good  axes, 
French  shirts,  coats,  and  razors,  an<i 
lodges  were  seen  where  **60,  70  and  more 
drieii  salmon  were  hanging."  While  in 
the  Oneida  castle  Van  Curler  witnessed 
the  conclusion  of  a  temporary  peace  com- 
pact between  the  Oneida  ana  the  French 
Indians  for  puri>oees  of  trade  for  f<:»ur 
years.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  "  Cas- 
tle Enneyuttehage,  or  Sinnekens."  The 
Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Cayuga 
were  named  respectively  Onneyatte,  On- 
ondaga, and  Koyockure  (for  Koyockwe), 
which  indicates  that  the  tribal'di visions 
of  the  Iroquois  were  well  known  to  the 
narrator  at  this  period.  This  town  was 
probably  on  one  of  the  early  Oneida  village 
sites  in  the  upper  valley  of  Oneida  cr., 
not  far  from  Onskany  cr.,  and  according 
to  Van  C\irler's  estimate,  75  or  80  m.  w. 
of  the  Mohawk  castle  of  Tenotoge  (Tio- 
nontogen?) ;  it  was  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  Oneida  cr.,  and  Van  Curler  saw  x.  w. 
of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  **  tre- 
mendously high  land  that  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  clouds."  Just  before  reaching  the 
castle  he  saw  three  graves,  **  just  like  our 
graves  in  length  and  height;  usually  their 
graves  are  round."  These  graves  were 
surrounded  with  palisades,  nicely  cK»sed 
up,  and  (tainted  red,  white,  ana  black. 
The  grave  of  a  chief  had  an  entrance,  and 
at  the  top  there  was  **  a  big  wooden  bin!, 
and  all  around  were  painted  dogs,  and 
deer,  ami  snakes,  and  other  beasts." 
Sucli  was  the  chief  Oneida  town  of  1634. 
While  with  the  Oneida  Van  Curler  wit- 
neastni  apparently  a  part  of  the  New  Year 
ceremonials  of  the  Iroquois,  which  he  re- 
ganiiHl  as  so  much  **fooler\'." 

A(vonling  to  Greenhalgfi,  who  visited 
the  Oneida  in  1677,  they  had  onlv  one 
town,    ** newly   settled,'  donblo   stock- 
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adoed/'  containing  aboat  100  houses  and 
200  warriors,  situated  20  (sic)  m.  from 
Oneida  cr.  and  30  m.  s.  of  Mohawk  r. ;  it 
had  but  little  cleared  land,  '^so  that 
they  are  forced  to  send  to  ye  Onondago'a 
to  buy  come."  This  villa^,  therefore, 
was  not  situated  on  the  site  visitai  by 
Van  Curler.  In  Aug.  1696  a  principal 
town  of  the  Oneida  was  burned  oy  Vau- 
dreuil,  a  lieutenant  of  Count  Frontenac 

In  1756  Sir  William  Johnson  (N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist,  VII,  101,  1856)  employed 
the  name  Onawaraghhare  to  designate  a 
place  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort,  thus  showing  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  village  called  '*Cano- 
waroghere.'*  In  1762  Lieut:  Guy  John- 
pon,  starting  from  German  Flats,  visited 
the  Oneida  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
512.  1856).  The  first  town  reached  he 
called  **  Upper  Oneida  Castle,*'  and  also 
simply  **  Oneida."  Thence  he  went  to 
'*  Canowaroghere,  a  new  village  of  the 
Oneidas.**  On  Sauthier's  map  of  Jan.  1, 
\n9f  3  Oneida  villages  are  placed  in  the 
valley  of  Oneida  cr.:  (1)  Old  Oneyda 
Cast(le).  placed  e.  of  the  headwaters 
of  Oneida  cr.  and  n.  of  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  from  Ft 
Herkermer;  (2)  Canowaroghare,  lower 
down  the  valley  at  the  junction  of  the 
trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  Ft  Stanwix, 
and  on  the  left  Ixuik  of  Oneida  cr.; 
(3)  New  Onevda  Castle,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Oneida  cr.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  his  Canowaroghare  and 
from  Ft  Stanwix,  and  on  the  trail  lead- 
ing from  Canowaroghare  to  the  Royal 
Blockhouse  on  Wood  cr.  Two  of  these, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  contemporary. 
In  1 774  the  Montauk  Indians  were  to  be 
Hettle<I  at  Canowaroghare.  At  Oneida  in 
16H7  was  founded  the  mission  of  Saint 
Franyois  Xavier. 

In  a  note  atta<^*hed  to  the  original  of  a 
Paris  document  of  1757  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist., 
1.526,  1849)  the  **great  Oneida  village" 
is  ffidd  to  be  *  *  two  leagues  from  the  Lake," 
and  that  within  it  the  English  had  con- 
etructed  a  **  picket  Fort  with  four  bas- 
tions,'* which  however  had  been  de- 
Htn»yed  by  the  Oneida  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  inade  b^  them  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vand reuil.  This  note  adds  that  a  second 
Oneida  village,  calle<l  'Hhe  little  village," 
was  situated  "on  the  bank  of  the  Lake." 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  site  and  the  name 
have  shifted  from  place  to  place,  but  were 
ri«tricted  to  the  valleys  of  Oneida  cr.  and 
upper  Oriskany  cr.  The  name  Canowa- 
roghare is  the  modem  name  of  the  city 
of  Oneida  and  of  the  Indian  settlement 
ntuated  about  2  m.  s.,  in  Madison  co., 
X.  Y.  In  1666-68  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites 
«^.,  LI,  121,  1899)  Father  Bruyas  wrote 
that  **Onneiout"  was  situated  on  an 
eiuinence  whence  a  great  portion  of  the 


surrounding  country  could  be  seen,  were 
the  environing  forest  cut  away;  that 
"there  is  no  river  or  lake,  except  at  6 
leagues  distant  from  the  town;"  that 
more  than  half  the  population  was  com- 
posed of  "Algonquins  and  Hurons,"  and 
that  the  Oneida  had  never  spoken  of 
peace  until  within  two  years.  The 
Oneida  have  settlements  in  Canada  and 
in  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  but  these  are 
not  towns.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Aaigot— Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisbergcr,  65,  1870 
(error;  Oneida,  not  Tuscarora,  town).  Oanawa- 
rochare.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vli,  611,  1856. 
Ganowaroghere.— Johnson  (1762),  ibid.,  612. 
Dononiiota.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxix, 
228,  1898.  Enneyuttehage.— Van  Curler  (1634-^) 
in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1895,  94,  1896.  Oan^-a- 
Inhale.— Beauchamp,  Abori^.  Flace  Names  of 
N.  Y.,  108,  1907.  Onawaraffhhare.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  101,  1856.  Oneiont.— Jes.  Rel.  1666, 
Thwaites  ed.,  xlii,  81,  1899.  Onejoust— Paris 
Doc.  (1696)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  i,  330,  1849.  Ona- 
©ttt,— Jes.  Rel.  1666,  Th waiter  ed.,  xlii,  77,  1899, 
0n«70t^.— Jes.  Rel..  index,  1868.  Oaieoute.— Jes. 
Rel.,  index,  1858.  Onneiou.— Ibid.,  Thwaites  ed., 
LXVT,  187,  1900.  Onaeioute.— Ibid.,  index,  1901. 
Onneyatte.— Van  Curler  (1634-5)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist. 
Ass'n  1896.  95.  1896.  OnnieSte.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  4, 
ia58.  Onnoniot^— Jes.  Rel..  index.  1868.  Onon- 
iioU.— Jes.  Rel.  1646.  51,  1868.  Ononiota.  —  Jes. 
Rel.  1647.  9,  1868.  Ononiete — Jes.  Rel.  1645.  32, 
1858.  Ono^jot^.— Ibid.,  33.  Ouneiont-Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  lxi,  166,  1900.  Ouncjout—Ibid., 
164.  Ounneioat— Ibid.,  165.  Sianekena'  Oastle. — 
Van  Curler  (1634-5)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1896, 
92,  1896.  Tkano>aoha'.— Hewitt,  infn.  1907 
(Onondafa  name).  Tkano**ward'ha'r.— Hewitt, 
infn,  1907  (Tuscarora  name). 

Oneidai  of  the  Thames.  A  hodv  of 
Oneida,  numbering  783  in  1906,  residing 
on  a  reservation  of  5,271  acres  on  Thames 
r.,  in  Delaware  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  near 
Strathroy,  Ontario.  Their  principal  oc- 
cupation is  day  labor,  and  a  few  oi  them 
are  good  farmers.  They  are  industrious 
and  law-abiding,  and  while  some  of  them 
are  progressing  well,  on  the  whole  their 
progress  is  slow. 

Oneka.  A  Mohegan  chief  of  Connect- 
icut, eldest  son  and  successor  of  the 
celebratecl  Uncas;  born  about  1640,  died 
1710.  In  1659,  under  the  name  Owa- 
necco,  he  joined  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  Attawenhood,  in  deeding  a 
tract  9  m.  square  for  the  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Norwich,  Oneka  signing 
with  the  totem  of  a  bini.  In  1661  he 
made  an  attack,  with  70  men,  on  one  of 
Massasoit's  villages,  killing  3  persons  and 
taking  6  prisoners.  In  1675,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Uncas,  he  went  to  Boston,  with 
two  brothers  and  50  warriors,  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  English  against  the 
Wampanoag  under  King  Philip,  which 
were  accepted,  and  shortly  after  his 
party  almost  captured  this  noted  leader. 
In  1679  Uncas  and  Oneka  made  a  grant 
of  ^600  acres  to  the  county  for  rebuilding 
the  jail,  and  two  years  later  the  General 
Court  gave  its  consent  that  Uncas  should 
deed  his  lands  to  Oneka.  The  latter  had 
a  sou  named  Mahomet,  or  Mawhomott 
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(hiekagoneka.  A  former  Mohawk  town, 
situated  on  the  left  l>ank  of  Mohawk  r., 
at  its  confluence  with  8(*hoharie  r.,  near 
the  pite  of  the  present  Fort  Hunter, 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  visited 
in  l(vi4  by  A  rent  Van  Curler  (Corlaer), 
who  refernxl  to  it  as  the  lirst  catiitle,  built 
on  a  high  hi  Hand  consisting  of  *'36  houses, 
in  rows  like  street?.  .  .  The  houses  were 
made  and  covered  with  l)ark  of  trees, 
and  mostly  ^re  Hat  at  the  top.  Some 
are  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long  and  22  and 
23  ft.  high.  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of 
corn  that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw 
maize;  yes,  in  some  of  the  houses  more 
than  300  bushels.  .  .  We  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a  small  house, 
because  a  good  many  savages  in  the  castle 
died  of  smallpox."  Speaking  of  Adri- 
ochten,  the  principal  chief  c3  the  One- 
ka^)ncka  castle,  Van  Curler  adds:  "The 
chief  showed  me  his  idol;  it  was  a  head, 
with  the  teeth  sticking  out;  it  was  dressed 
in  red  cloth.  Others  have  a  snak6,  a 
turtle,  a  swan,  a  crane,  a  pigeon,  or  the 
like  for  their  idols,  to  tell  the  fortune; 
they  think  they  will  always  have  luck  in 
doing  so."  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Oneniote  (^projecting  stone.* — Hewitt). 
A  former  Cayuga  village,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Oneida,  on  Cayuga  lake, 
N.  Y.  It  became  greatly  reduc»ed  in  the 
war  with  the  Hurons  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  resorted  to  a  com- 
mon Irot^uois  expedient  in  perpetuating 
its  j)eople  by  sending  to  the  Mohawk, 
their  neighl)or8,  **for  some  men  to  be 
married  to  the  girls  and  women  who  had 
remained  without  husbands,  in  order 
that  the  nation  should  not  perish.  This 
is  why  the  Iro<^uois  ( Mohawk )  name  this 

village  their  child."  ( w.  m.  b.) 

Onneiote.  -Jes.  Rel.  1653. 18, 1Kr>S.  Onaeiout.^Ibid. 
OnnieHte.— .Tes.  Kel.  1(>46,  4.  Hm.  Oiioiiiiot«.— Jes. 
Rol.  1646. 51 .  1858.  OnonioU.— Jen.  Rel.  1647.9. 1858. 
Ononjete.— Jcs.  Rel.  1645,  3'2.  1858.  Onoi^oU.— 
Ibid..  33. 

Onentisati.  A  Huron  village  in  Tiny 
township,  Ontario,  first  mentioned  in 
1«.35.  r  w.  M.  B. ) 

OnentiMti.^Jes.  Rul.  1635, 39. 1868.  Onnentinati.^ 
Ibid. 

Onepowesepewenenewak  ( Chilpofrtgihi- 
ivinhtltruq^  *I)eople  of  death  river*).  A 
former  Chippewa  band  in  Minnesota.  Cf. 
Nibo  wisibiirhi  in  i  imk. 

inip^i  S^ljM  Wenenewok.^Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  ii.  153,  1824.  Onipowiubiwininiwafl^.^ 
Wm.  JoncM.  inf  n.  19a5  (correct  fonn). 

Oneronon.    An  unidentified  tribe  living 
s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  IWO. — Jes.  Rel. 
.1640,  35,  1858. 

Onextaco.  A  former  rancheria,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connei^ted  with  San  J'lan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I.  557,  note,  188(>. 

Oneyana.  Alias  Beech  Tree.  A  n  Oneida 
chief  at  the  treaty  of  1788,  and  calliMl  Peter 
Oneyana  at  the  "treaty  of  1785.    In  17J»2 


Beech  Tree  was  the  principal  chief  and 
quite  influential,  witnessing  the  Cayuga 
treaty  of  1789  and  the  Onondaga  treaty 
of  1790,  and  signing  the  letters  of  1786 
and  1787.  As  Onyanta,  or  Beech  Tree, 
he  signed  Col.  Harper's  deed.  He  prt>b- 
ably  diet!  before  1795.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Oneniaahra  ('bisected  bottomland'). 
A  village  of  the  Neutrals,  situated  in  1626- 
50  on  Magara  r.,  one  day's  journey  from 
the  Seneca.  This  is  the  French  spelling 
of  the  ancient  Huron  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  which,  written  by  English  writers 
from  Iroquois  utterance,  has  become 
"Niagara.''  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Onfmanthroaon.— Je8.Rel.1640, 85,1858  (m  misprint 
for  ni:  name  of  the  people).  OnguUahra.— Jes. 
Rel.  1641. 75, 185K  ( ui misprint  for n/) .  Onaroroaoa.— 
De  la  Ro<>he  Dal  Hon  in  Bayard,  Hist,  du  Canada, 
in.  804,  1866  (ti  misprint  for  n,  and  second  u 
for  a). 

Ongoyehenok.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo 
settlement  near  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. — Uth 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Onia.  A  former  village  of  the  Papago, 
probably  in  l*ima  co.,  Ariz.,  containing  8 
mmilies  in  1865. — Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Onismah.  A  settlement  in  Port  San 
Juan,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit. 
Col.,  probably  inhabited  by  the  Pa- 
cheenaht. — Brit,  and  U.  S.  Survey  Map, 
1882. 

Onizaymas.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  &in  Juan 

Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Oaextaoo.— EnRelhardt.  Franc,  in  Gal.,  898.  1897. 

Onizaymas.^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  I860. 

Onkot  ( On^-koV ) .  A  former  Chumashan 
village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Onktokadan.  A  tribe,  not  identified, 
said  to  have  been  exterminated  by  the 
Foxes.  According  to  Sioux  tradition  they 
lived  on  the  St  Croix  r.  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  (Neill,  Minn.,  144,  1858). 

Onkwe  lyede  ('a  human  being  one  is 
standing').  A  traditional  Irofjuois  town 
of  the  Tortoise  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  Nothing  is  known,  defi- 
nitely as  to  its  situation.  See  Hale,  Iroq. 
Book  of  Rites,  1 1 8, 1883.       ( j.  n.  b.  ii.  ) 

Onnahee.  A  f onner  Seneca  town ,  placed 
by  Conover  (Seneca  Villages,  3,  1889)  on 
the  E.  side  of  Fall  brook,  in  the  w.  part  of 
lot  20,  town  of  Hopewell,  Ontario co.,N.Y. 
In  1719  this  was  one  of  the  **furthere8t 
castles  of  the  Cenecas,"  i.  e.  farthest  west- 
ward, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
Oaafhee.—Sohuylerand  Livingston  (1719)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  ( '<il.  HLst..  V.  542, 18{S5.  Oaahe.  —Doc.  of  1719, 
Ibid..  528.  Oanaohee.-- Cammerhoff  quoted  by 
Conover,  Senet-a  VillaRefl.S,  1889. 

Onnighsiesanairone.  One  of  the  6  ''cas- 
tles" of  the  Denighcariages  (Amikwa) 
near  Michilimarkinac,  Mich.,  in  1723.— 
Albany  Conf.  (1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  693,  1855. 
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Onaontare  (Mohawk:  'it  mountain  is 
present' — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  town  in 
IfiTO  (Jes.  Rel.  1670,  d3,  1858).  From 
remains  fonnd  there  it  seems  to  have  been 
B.  of  Seneca  r.,  and  at  Bluff  point,  near 
Fox  Ridge,  Cayuga  co.,  K.  Y.  It  may 
havederiv^  its  name  from  the  moderate 
elevation  above  the  marsh,  or  from  Fort 
hill,  which  is  plainly  in  sight.  In  1670  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Ren^ 
and  adjoined  the  marshes  by  whose  name 
the  river  was  often  known,     (w.  m.  b.) 

OuoaUrt.^Jefl.  R«l.  1670,  68, 1868.  Baint  Kni.— 
Ibid.  ( miflBion  name) . 

Onaontioga  (^oeople  of  Onontio,'  i.  e. 
French  Indians,  Montreal  Indians, Quebec 
Indians).  A  people,  conquered  by  the 
Iroquois,  living  in  1670  among  the  Seneca 
in  the  village  of  Kanagaro,  which  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  incorporated 
remnants  of  the  conquered  Onnontioga, 
Hurons,  and  Neutrals.  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark 
placed  them  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  at  or 
near  Spanish  hill,  and  tnis  seems  prob- 
able, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
OBMntiofft.— Jen.  Rel.  1670,  09,  1858.  Omum-Tio- 
pu.— Shea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  nr.  206. 18&1. 
Oaaatiofaa.— Gonover,  Kanadeaa^  and  Geneva 
MS..  B.  A.  E. 

Onoalagona  ('bi^  head.' — Hewitt).     A 

Mohawk  village,  about  1620,  on  the  site  of 

Srhenectady,  St^henectady  co.,  N.  Y.     A 

l»and,  taking  its  name  from  the  village, 

ovx!Upied  the  immediate  vicinity  in  more 

miMlem  times.     It  is  said  by  5lacauley, 

with  little  foundation  in  fact,  that  the  vn- 

lase  was  builton  the  site  of  a  still  older  one, 

which  bail  been  the  principal  village  of  the 

tri))e  and  was  called  Connoharri^oharrie 

[Kano"'  waro'hft^re'  ? ) .  ( J.  m.  ) 

CMi-ao-hani«-fo-haiTi«.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by 
Kutteutier.  Tnbm  Hudwm  R.,  398, 1872.  Oon-nnch- 
bajie-ffoflt-haric— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  96.  1829. 
OhB»-waI-a-Caatl». — Ibid.  0'a<Hi'la-ffoiie'-iia. — 
Morgan.  LA*ague  Iro<)..  474. 1851  (Mohawk  name). 
Om-ayfh-wvrrU-fiifhre.— Ruttenber.TribeflHud- 
i^^n  R..  398.  iHTi  (quoted  form). 

Onoekatin.  An  Enopus  chief  who  signed 
an  agreement  with  Gov.  Nicolls  in  1665. 
He  was  a  chief  in  the  preceiling  year  and 
one  of  the  five  Esopus  sachems  present  at 
the  treaty  of  1669.  Ruttenber  calls  him 
Oiiackatin  or  Oghgotacton.     ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onomio  {O-na^'mi-o).  A  former  Chu- 
Duu(han  village  between  Pt  Concepcion 
and  Santa  fitrbaiu,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  called  La  Craviota. — Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Ommehataronon  (Huron  name).  An 
.\l(Zonkin  tribe  or  band  that  occupied  the 
di}<trict  near  Montreal,  Canada,  between  St 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rs.,  and  wintered 
near  the  Hurons.  In  1642  they  were  but 
a  remnant.  They  claimed  to  have  been 
the  original  occupants  of  Montreal  id.  and 
of  a  large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  They  said  they  had  been  con- 
quered and  dispersed  by  tne  Hurons,  who 
were  then  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
sorvivon  of  the  war  had  taken  refuge 
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with  the  Abnaki  or  the  Iroquois  or  iiad 
joined  the  Hurons.  HcK^helaga,  the  vil- 
lage found  on  the  island  by  Cartier  in 
1535,  was  occupied  by  an  Iroquoian  tribe, 
but,  according  to  Gatschet,  the  remains 
of  a  second  village  al)out  2  m.  from  its 
site  have  been  discovered.  This  would 
clear  the  confusion  as  to  the  stock  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  island.  Shea 
suggests  that  the  names  Huron  and  Iro- 
(^uois  have  been  transposed,  which  is 
likely.  Charlevoix  says  that  there  was 
a  tradition  that  the  Ononchataronon  were 
atone  time  at  war  with  the  Algonkin,  and 
that  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
and  entirely  destroyed.  He  adds  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1721)  they  had 
ceased  to  exist.  This  tradition,'  however, 
seems  doubtful.  Acconling  to  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  at  the  general  peace  of  1646  the 
French  induced  the  Ononchataronon  to 
settle  again  on  the  island,  but  they  soon 
scatter^  on  account  of  the  Iroquois. 
It  seems  they  were  met  with  as  early  as 
1609by  Champlain,  as  I  roquet,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  was  with  him  at  this  time.  The 
missionaries  described  them  as  arrogant, 
given  to  superstition  and  debauchery,  and 
very  cruel.  (j.  m.) 

Vatioa  d'Iroq«et.~Je8.  Rcl.  1633,  29,  1858.  Onnoa- 
eharonaoiu.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  9. 1761. 
OnnoBtohanmnons.— Charlevoix.  Jour.  Voy.,  i,  174. 
1761.  Ono]itohataraBoiis.-^Je8.  Rel.  1646.  34,  1858. 
OnontohataroiKms.— >Je8.  Rel.  1641,  57, 1858.  Onoa- 
tohatoronons.— JeH.  Rel.  1643, 61, 1858.  Snatohataso- 
noiis.^Jc8.  Rel.  1641, 29, 1863.  Ounonteharoimous.— 
McKenney  and  Hail.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81.  1854. 
Ounooatohatarounoaffak.— JcH.  Rel.  1658,  22,  ia'>8. 
Ouatohatarouaotuifa.^es.  Rel.  1640.  84.  1858. 
Troqnet.— Champlain  (1615),  (Euvres,  iv,56, 1858. 

(hiondaga  {Onofltd'^ge^/oUf  or  on  top  of, 
the  hill  or  mountain').  An  important 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation, 
formerly  living  on  the  mountain,  lake, 
and  creek  bearing  their  name,  in  the 
present  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  L.  Ontario  and  south- 
ward perhans  to  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. In  the  Iroquois  councils  they 
are  known  as  Hodueflnagetay  *they  (are) 
the  name  bearers.'  Their  principal  vil- 
lage, also  the  capital  of  the  confederation, 
was  called  Onondaga,  later  Onondaga 
Castle;  it  was  situat^  from  before  1654 
to  1681  on  Indian  hill,  in  the  present  town 
of  Pompey,  and  in  1677  contained  140  cab- 
ins. It  was  removed  to  Butternut  cr., 
where  the  fort  was  burned  in  1696.  In 
1720  it  was  again  removed  to  Onondaga 
cr.,  and  their  present  reserve  is  in  that 
valley,  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  lake  ( Beau- 
champ,  infn,  1907). 

The  Onondaga  of  Grand  River  ren., 
Canada,  have  9  clans,  namely:  Wolf, 
Tortoise  (Turtle?),  Bear,  Deer,  Eel,  Bea- 
ver, Ball,  Plover  (Snipe?),  and  Pigeon- 
hawk.  The  Wolf,  Bear,  Plover,  Ball, 
and  I^geonhawk  clans  have  each  only  one 
federal  chiefehip;  the  Beaver,  Tortoise, 
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and  Eel  clans  have  each  two  federal 
chiefehipe,  while  the  Deer  dan  has  three. 
The  reason  for  thJB  marked  different^  in 
the  quotas  of  chiefships  for  the  several 
.<;lan8  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  niay 
be  due  to  the  adoption  of  groupe  of  per- 
sons who  already  possessed  chiefship 
titles.  In  federal  ceremonial  and  social 
aescmbliea  theOnondaga  by  rigli  tof  mem- 
bership therein  take  their  places  with  the 
tribal  phratry  of  tJie  "  Three  Brothers," 
of  which  the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  are 
the  other  two  members;  but  in  federal 
councils — those  in  which  sit  the  federal 
reprefieiitativeH  of  all  the  live  (latterly 
bit)  Iroquois  tribes — the  Onondaga  tribe 
itself  constitutes  a  tribal  phratry,  while 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Seiieoa  together 
form  a  second,  and  the  Oneida  and  the 


thesf  thre 


ribHt  phn 


a  jndge 

_ilclinitc(Uirtwith  a  jury.  Theqiiestion 
betor«thecouncilisdiscussedna!(>ec-tively 
by  tlie  Hohuwk  and  Senei-a  tril>es  on 
the  one  side,  and  then  by  the  Oneida, 
the  Cavupa,  and,  latterlv,  the  Tusc-arora 
tribes  on   the  other,  within   their  own 

Ehratries.  When  these  two  plimtriee 
ave  independent ly_  reached  the  paine  or 
a  diffcrini!  opinion,  it  is  then  suliniitled  to 
the  Onondaga  ph  retry  for  ronlinnaticin  or 
rejection.  The  conliruiation  of  a  coui- 
inon  opinion  or  of  one  of  thetwodifferinj^ 
opinions  makes  that  the  decree  of  the 
coundl.    In  refuaing  to  confirm  an  opin- 


ion the  Onondaga  must  show  that  it  is  in 
conflict  with  eetablished  custom  or  with 
pubhc  policy;  when  two  differing  opin- 
ions are  rejected  the  Onondaga  may  sug- 
gest to  the  two  phratries  a  course  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  reach  a  com- 
mon opinion;  hut  the  Onondaga  may 
confirm  one  of  two  differin|[  opinions 
submitted  to  it.  Each  chieftain  has  the 
right  to  discuss  and  argue  the  question 
before  the  council  either  for  or  against  its 
adoption  hv  the  council,  in  a  speei-h  or 
speeches  addressed  to  the  entire  body  «f 
councilors  and  to  the  public. 

Champlain  related  that  in  1622  the 
Montagnais,  the  Ktchemin,  and  tlie  Hu- 
rons  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  hi 
seeking  to  bring  about  peace  between 
themselves  and  tlie  Iroquoie,  but  that  up 
to  that  time  there  was  always  some  serious 
obstacle  totheconsummationof  an  agree- 
ment on  account  of  the  fixed  di^truat 
which  each  side  had  of  the  faith  of  tlie 
other.  Many  times  did  thev  ask  Cham- 
plain  himself  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
firm  and  durable  peace.  They  infomieii 
him  that  they  understood  by  making  a 
treaty  that  the  interview  of  the  auitiati- 
sadors  mupt  be  amicable,  the  one  side 
acce|)ting  the  words  and  faith  of  the 
other  not  to  harm  or  prevent  them  from 
hunting  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  on  their  side  agreeing  to  art  iii 
like  manner  toward  their  enemies,  in  thiii 
case  the  Iroqiioie,  and  that  Ihey  had  no 
other  agreements  or  compacts  precedent 
to  the  making  of  a  firm  i>ea(«.  They 
importum-d  Champlain  many  times  to 
give  them  his  ailvice  in  this  iiiatt^^r, 
which  they  promised  faithfully  to  follow. 
They  assured  bim  that  they  were  then 
exhausted  and  weary  of  the'  wars  which 
they  had  waged  against  each  other  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  that,  on  account 
of  their  burning  desire  for  revenge  for  the 
munler  of  their  kin  and  friends,  theiran- 
ceslors  had  never  liefore  thousbt  of  peace. 
In  this  la^  statement  is  probablv  found 
approximately  the  epoch  of  that  nistoric 
feud  mentioned  in  tlie  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1680  (chap,  ii)  and  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
which  made  the  Iroquois  tribes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Algonkin  on  iho 
Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence  rs.,  on  the 
other,  inveterate  enemies,  although  this 
may  liave  been  but  a  renewal  and  widen- 
ing of  a  still  earlier  quarrel.  In  15.16 
Cartier  learned  from  the  Iroquoian  tribes 
on  the  St  l.«wrenoe  that  (hey  were  con- 
tinually tormented  by  enemies  dwellinfj 
to  the  southward,  called  Tnudaniani 
(pn>t)ahly  identical  with  Tsonnontouan, 
or  Seneca,  a  name  then  meaning  '  Cjiiier 
Iroquois'),  who  continually  waged  war 

In  Sept  1665  the  Onondaga  sent  a 
delegation  of  IS  penona  to  Queliec  to 
confer   with  Goremor  do  Lftunn  and 
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with  the  Algonkin  and  Hurons.  The 
Onondasa  spokesman  used  24  wampum 
belts  in  his  address;  the  first  8  were  pres- 
ents to  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonkin, 
whose  leading  chiefe  were  there;  each 
present  had  its  own  particular  name. 
The  Onondaga  professed  to  speak  for  the 
*' four  upper  Iroquois  nations/'  namely, 
the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  Onon- 
daga, thus  leaving  only  the  Mohawk,  the 
"  lower  Iroquois,"  from  this  peace  con- 
ference, but  the  Onondaga  speaker  prom- 
iseil  to  persuade  the  Mohawk  to  cnange 
their  minds  and  to  make  peace.  The 
Onondaga  asked  for  priests  to  dwell 
among  tneni  and  for  French  soldiers  to 
aid  them  in  their  war  against  the  Erie. 

In  May  1657,  10  years  after  the  di»- 
iierpion  of  the  Hurons  from  their  mother- 
land, tlie  Onondaga  sought  by  the  giv- 
ing of  numerous  presents  and  by  covert 
ttireats  of  war  to  persuade  the  Hurc»n8 
who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 
t«»  remove  to  their  country  and  to  form 
with  them  a  single  people.  The  Mohawk 
and  the  Seneca  also  were  engaged  in  this 
Via-iness.  Finally,  the  Hurons  were 
forct^l  to  submit  to  the  pernetent  demands 
of  the  Irot^uois  tribes. 

In  1686  the  Onondaga  were  at  war 
atrainst  the  Oierennons  (Shawnee?). 
Tiicy  were  divideii  into  two  bands,  one 
of  50  and  another  of  250,  50  of  the  latter 
l«ein}r  from  other  tril)e8.  But  in  1688  the 
Onondaga  were  much  under  French 
inHiience  and  were  regarded  as  the  chief 
among  the  Iroquois  tril>e8. 

In  lt>H2,  at  Albany,  the  Onondaga,  with 
the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  the  uayuga, 
ami  the  Senet-a,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
jieaif  with  the  commissioners  from  the 
wlonv  of  Maryland,  who  contracted  not 
only  lor  the  white  settlers,  but  also  for 
the  Pincataway  Indians. 

With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
Senei-a,  the  Ononda|i:a  were  the  last  of 
the  five  triljles  originally  forming  the 
League  of  the  IroqnoiH  to  accept.fully  the 
principles  of  the  universal  peace  pro- 
p<^«e>il  oy  Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha. 

h^rly  in  1647  a  band  of  Onondaga  on 
approaching  the  Huron  country  was  de- 
feate<l  by  a  troop  of  Huron  warriors,  the 
(Onondaga  chief  oeing  killed  and  a  num- 
lier  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Annenraes,  a  man  of  character  and 
authority  among  the  Onondaga.  In  the 
following  spring  he  learned  that  some  of 
the  Hurons  who  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
ap(iointed  because  his  life  had  been 
Hfarcd  intended  to  kill  him.  To  some 
of  hii«  Huron  friends  he  related  what  he 
had  heard,  and  that  he  intended  to 
e)*cape  to  his  own  country.  His  resolu- 
tion, with  the  reason  for  making  it,  hav- 
ing lieen  reported  to  the  leading  Huron 
(*hief8  of  the  council,  they  concluded  to 
aid  him  in  his  purpose,  trusting  that  he 


would  render  them  some  valuable  service 
in  return.  Giving  him  some  presents 
and  provisions,  they  sent  him  off  secretly 
at  night  Crossing  L.  Ontario,  he  un- 
expectedly encountered  300  Onondaga 
making  canoes  to  cross  the  lake  for  the 
puipose  of  avenging  his  death  (believing 
ne  had  been  killed  by  the  Hurons),  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  800  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  reenforcements.  His  country- 
men regarded  Annenraes  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  so  conducted  him- 
self that  he  persuaded  the  300  Onondaga 
to  give  up  all  thought  of  war  for  that  of 
peace,  whereupon  the  band,  without 
waiting  for  the  expected  reenforcements, 
returned  to  Onondaga,  where  a  tritml 
council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  with  presents 
to  the  Hurons  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing negotiations  for  peace.  The 
chief  of  this  embassy  was  by  birth  a 
Huron  named  Soion(f>s,  so  naturalizeii  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  **no  Iroquois  had  done 
more  massacres  in  these  countries',  nor 
blows  more  wicked  than  he.*'  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  other  Huronn, 
who  had  not  long  been  captives  at  Onon- 
daga. The  embassy  arrived  at  St  Ig- 
nace  July  9,  1647,  finding  the  Hurons 
divided  an  to  the  exj>e<liency  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  Onondaga  proi)Oj<als,  the  Bear 
tril)e  of  the  Hurons  juntly  fearing  the  du- 
plicity of  tlie  enemy  even  though  bear- 
ing presents.  But  the  Rock  tribe  and 
many  villages  desired  the  conclusion  of. 
peace  in  the  hope  that  a  number  of  their 
tin,  then  captive  at  Onondaga,  would  be 
returned  to  them.  After  many  councils 
and  conferences  it  was  found  expe<lient 
to  send  anemba.«fy  to  Onondaga  in  order 
the  better  to  fatilom  this  matter.  For 
presents  the  Hurons  took  valuable  furs, 
whi4e  the  Iroquois  Onondaga  used  l>elt8 
of  wampum.  The  Huron  embassy  was 
well  recei  ve<l  at  Onondaga,  where  a  month 
was  spent  in  holding  councils.  Finally 
the  Onondaga  resolved  to  send  back  a 
second  embassy,  heade<l  bv  Skanawati 
(Scandaouati ) ,  a  federal  chieftain,  60  years 
of  age,  who  yraa  to  be  accompanied  by 
two  other  Onondaga  and  by  15  Huron 
captives.  One  of  the  Huron  embassy 
remained  as  a  hostage.  This  embaj^sy 
was  30  days  on  the  way,  although  it  was 
in  fact  only  10  days'  journey.  Jean 
Baptiste,  the  returning  Huron  delegate, 
brought  back  7  wampum  belts  of  the 
largest  kind,  each  (imposed  of  3,000  or 
4,000  beads.  By  these  belts  the  Onon- 
daga sought  to  confirm  the  peace,  assur- 
ing the  Hurons  that  they  could  hope  for 
the  deliverance  of  at  leai»t  100  more  of 
their  captive  kin.  The  Onondaga  desired 
this  peace  not  only  bei'auee  the  life  of 
Annenraes  had  been  spared,  but  also 
l)ecause  they  were  jealous  lest  the  Mo- 
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hawk,  who  had  become  insolent  from 
their  victories  and  were  overbearing  even 
to  their  allies,  might  become  too  much 
so  should  the  Hurons  fail  to  unite  all 
their  forces  against  them,  and  further  be- 
cause of  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  In  this  Onondaga  project  of  peace 
the  Cayuga  and  Oneida  showed  favorable 
interest,  but  the  Seneca  would  not  listen 
to  it,  and  the  Mohawk  were  still  more 
averse  to  it  as  they  were  jealous  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Onondaga.  Hence 
these  last  two  tribes  sent  forces  to  assail 
the  village  of  St  Ignace  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  1647-48.  The  follow^ing  inci- 
dents show  the  character  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  and  statesmen  of  the  Onon- 
daga: 

Earlv  in  Jan.  1648  the  Hurons  decided 
to  send  another  embassy  to  Ononda^ 
They  sent  6  men,  a(MK)mpanied  by  one 
of  the  3  Onondaga  ambassadors  then 
in  their  country,  the  other  two,  includ- 
ing Skanawati,  the  head  of  the  Onon- 
daga embassy,  remaining  as  hostages. 
But  unfortunately  the  new  Huron  em- 
bassy was  captured  and  killed  by  a 
force  of  100  Mohawk  and  Seneca  who 
had  come  to  the  borders  of  the  Huron 
country.  The  Onondaga  accompanying 
this  embassy  was  spai^,  and  two  Hu- 
rons escapeu.  Early  in  April,  when  the 
dii?tres8ing  news  reached  the  ears  of 
Skanawati,  the  proud  Onondaga  ambas- 
sador remaining  with  the  Hurons  as  a 
hostage,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
Hurons  believed  that  he  had  stolen  away, 
but,  a  few  days  after  his  disappearance, 
his  corpse  was  found  in  the  forest  lyinff 
on  a  bed  of  fir  branches,  where  he  had 
taken  his  o^^'n  life  by  cutting  his  throat 
His  companion,  who  was  notified  in  order 
to  exonerate  the  Hurons,  said  that  the 
cause  of  his  despair  was  the  shame  he  felt 
at  the  contempt  shown  for  the  sacredness 
of  his  person  by  the  Seneca  and  the  Mo- 
hawk in  going  to  the  Huron  country  and 
ina!;isa(*ring  the  Huron  people  while  his 
life  was  in  pledge  for  the  keeping  of  the 
faith  of  his  people.  Of  such  men  was 
the  great  federal  council  of  the  Iroquois 
composed. 

The  Onondaga  had  good  reason  for 
fearing  the  Conestoga,  for  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1647-48  states  that  in  a  single 
village  of  the  latter  people  there  were  at 
that  time  1,300  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  indicating  for  this  village  alone  a 
population  of  more  than  4,500. 

At  this  time  the  Conestoga  chiefs, 
through  two  messengers,  informed  the 
Hurons  that  if  they  felt  too  weak  to  de- 
fend themselves  they  should  send  the 
Conestoga  wonl  by  an  embassy.  The 
Hurons  eagerly  seized  this  opportimity 
by  sending  on  this  mission  4  Christian 
Indians  and  4  ** infidels,"  headed  by  one 


Charles  Ondaaiondiont.  They  arrived  at 
Conestoga  early  in  June  1647.  The  Huron 
deputies  informed  their  Conestoga  friends 
that  they  had  come  from  a  land  of  souls, 
where  war  and  the  fear  of  their  enemies 
had  spread  desolation  everywhere,  where 
the  fields  were  covered  with  blood  and 
the  lodges  were  filled  with  corpses,  and 
they  themselves  had  only  life  enough  left 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  ask  their  f  riendu 
to  save  their  country,  which  was  drawing 
rapidly  toward  its  end.  This  spirited  but 
laconic  address  moved  the  Conestoga  to 
send  an  embassy  into  the  Iroquois  country 
to  urge  on  the  Iroquois  the  advantage  of 
making  a  lasting  peace  with  their  Huron 
adversaries.  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Huron  am- 
bassador mentioned  before,  being  at  Onon- 
da|2:a  at  the  end  of  summer,  learned  that 
this  embassy  of  the  Conestoga  had  reached 
the  Iroquois  country,  as  he  even  saw  some 
of  the  Conesto^  presents.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Conestoga  to  bring  al>out 
firm  peace  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Onon- 
daga, the  Oneida  and  the  Cayuga,  and«  if 
possible,  the  Seneca,  and  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Mohawk,  should  they 
then  refuse  to  become  parties  to  it.  The 
Conestoga  did  not  fear  the  Mohawk.  The 
Jesuit  illation  for  1660  states  that  about 
the  year  1600  the  Mohawk  had  been 
greatly  humbled  by  the  Algonkin,  and 
that,  after  they  had  regained  somewhat 
their  former  standing,  the  Conestoga,  in 
a  war  lasting  10  years,  had  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Mohawk,  who  since,  how- 
ever, had  partially  recovered  from  the 
defeat. 

Many  of  the  Onondaga  joineil  the 
Catholic  Iroquois  colonies  on  the  St 
Lawreni^e,  and  in  1751  about  half  the 
tribe  was  said  to  be  living  in  Canada. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1775  nearly  all  the  Onon- 
daga, together  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  Iro<iuois  tribes,  joined  the  British, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  British 
government  granted  them  a  tracton  Grand 
r.,  Ontario,  where  a  portion  of  them  still 
reside.  The  rest  are  still  in  New  York,  the 
greater  number  being  on  the  Onondaga 
res.,  and  the  others  with  tho,  Senei^a  and 
Tuscarora  on  their  several  reservations. 

The  Onondaga  made  or  joined  in  treat- 
ies with  the  state  of  New  York  at  Ft 
Schuvler  (formerly  Ft  Stanwix),  Sept. 
12,  1^788;  Onondaga,  Nov.  18,  1793;  Oi- 
vuga  Ferrv,  July  28,  1795;  Albany,  Feb. 
25,  1817,  feb.  11, 1822,  and  Feb.  28, 1829. 
Thev  also  joined  in  treaties  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  United  States  at  Ft 
Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct  22,  1784;  Ft  Har- 
mar,  O.,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  11,  1794,  and  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15,  1838. 

In  1660  the  Jesuits  estimated  the  Onon- 
daga ^t  about  1,500  souls,  while  Green- 
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haluh  in  1677  placed  them  at  1,750,  proba- 
bly t  heir  greatest  strength.  Later  author- 
ities give  the  numbers  as  1,250  (1721), 
1.000  (1736),  1,300  (1765),  and  1,150 
(1778),  but  these  figures  do  not  include 
thtifle  on  the  St  l^wrence.  In  1851  Mor- 
pin  estimated  their  total  number  at  about 
MO,  including  400  on  Grand  r.  In  1906 
th(K«e  in  New  York  numbered  553,  the 
n^  of  the  trit)e  being  with  the  Six 
Nadons  in  Canada. 

The  Onondaga  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were  Ahaouete,  Deseroken  (tradidonal), 
(7ail^M{uat  Gannentaha  (mission  and  fort, 
Kanvenda ),( fistwiahna,  Onondaga,  Onon- 
da^hara,  Onon<lah^regahg:eh,  Onontatacet, 
Otiahanague,  Teionnontatasc's,  Tgasuiito, 
Touenho  (Goienho),  Tueadaf<so,  and 
jsome  transient  hunting  and  fishing  ham- 
lets. ( J.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Auaiagma.— Audouard.  Far  West.  17ft,  18C9.  Dm- 
•M&Uffc.— MacAiiIey.  N.  Y.,  II,  190,  1829  (quoted 
frxim  tfome  French  Houn-e:  evidently  the  name 
OnoDdAf^a  with  the  French  article  aes) .  Ho-de'' 
i«i-BO-C*'ta. — Morgan.  Leatrue  Iroq.,  97,  1851. 
Xauontaffca.— Hennepin.  New  Discov..  1ft.  169K. 
Kitchistaaet.— GaU<ohet.  Seneca  MS.,  1882  (Seneca 
ffirm  of  cotiTicil  name).  JenoadafM. — Markham 
•:^1 )  in  N.  Y.  D(N>.  Col.  Hist.,  III.  808.  1853.  La 
■MtaffM.— <ireenhalRh  (1677),  ibid.,  252  (French 
name  fi>r  Onondaga  Ca«<tle).  Let-togh-Mfh'nif- 
«ffk-tee.— Macau  ley.  N.  Y..  li,  185. 1829  (an  offlrial 
nuii<r>.  Montagneora.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  In  N. 
Y.  iKic.  Col.  Hist.  m.  252,  1858  {to  called  by 
FTviiirh  I.  Moatagu^.~Vaudreuil  (17riO),  ibid..  X, 
lu8S.  lH.''»s  (miHi>rint  ?).  Mountaineers.— Henne- 
pin, font,  of  N'ew  Discov..  92,  16<Jfi  (English 
tnii^)ati«»n.i.  Katioa  de  la  Ifontagne.— Jes.  Kel. 
I»W.  >».  1S5N.  Koadagee.— Writer  oflrtTS  in  N.  Y. 
Ujc.  Col.  Hit*t.,  11.  b'M.  1858.  *llontagu4i.— Bi>au- 
Umoii  (I727j.  ibid.,  ix.  9()8,  1h55.  Hoatagues.— 
BvauhamoiH  (17:M),  ibid.,  1041.  Omates.— Nar- 
rt;:\->*  of  lt;93.  ibid..  567  (misprint  for  OnonUi^). 
Otedage— D*.*«d  of  17^9  in  Am.  St.  PaperH,  Ind. 
AS  .  I.  .-.1,3,  l*s-J2.  Onandaga.— .\lbanyConf.(1746)  In 
.N.  Y.  Iti-N^.  Col.  Hi>t..  VI.  319.  1h.V>.  Onandagers.— 
Wrt^r  (17P<)  qur»te<l  by  Kupp..  W.  Pa..app.,  16, 
IM^.  Onaadagee.— Vernon  ( 1697 1  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi-i.,  IV,  2W,  1854.  Onandago.— Kupp,  Northamp- 
i-m.  etc.,  Cw..  49, 1845.  Onandagot.— Procter  (1791) 
in  ADi.  St.  I'aperH.  Ind.  AIT.,  i.  156, 1832.  Onando- 
BM.--ChHlmeni  in  Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  159,  1824. 
batagaaa.— <'hauvigri(Tie  ( 173('>)  in  Scho<»lcraft. 
In«1.  Trib**,  III,  55.5.  lH5;t.  Ondaget.— LouIm  XIV 
•IW'inN.  YM>oc.Col.Hi'>t..ix.697.1855.  Oadion- 
4fe.—I»rdH  of  Trade  (1754),  ibid..  VI.  846. 1855  (vil- 
itffi.  OBe-^ngh-ga-hangh-fa.--MacauIev,  N.  Y  , 
D.~]>«5.  IK'jg.  Oneadagah.— Doc.  of  1719.  in  N.  Y. 
tw.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  52ft.  1*<55.  O-nfa-tt'-W.— Hewitt. 
i&T  D.  l**^'  I  c«  >m*ct  f « >rm ) .  Onnandagei.— Deed  of 
roi  Id  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  910,  18:>4.  Onnata- 
laa^Labonfe^n  (1703)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk. 
Lkdii.,  bk..  6.  5.  IMM.  Onaentaguet.— Hennepin, 
Cmt.  New  Di"C»  'V. .  93. 1698.  Onnondaga. -—French 
Iw.  nCfifii  tran««.  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  1*25, 
«^.  '  OnaoBdagea.— LiviuRfiton  (1677i,  ibid.,  Xin, 
lie  18K1.  Oaaondagoet.— DiH'.  of  16ft8,  ibid..  Ill, 
tC%  1«s.S3.  Oanondaguei.— Schuyler  (1702),  ibid.. 
R.  VO,  1AM.  Onnonlaget.— Hennepin,  (jont  of 
Srv  Iriwov..  95.  161*8  (misprint  I.  Onnontai.— Jes. 
Kel.  16M.  H.  1868  (village).  Onnoatachronnoat.— 
I«p  Bel.  1648.  46,  18.58.  Onnontaeronnone.— .7e9. 
!»].  1U7.  46. 1858.  Onnoatagh^.— Jes.  Rel.  1658.  8. 
W|  i Tillage).  Onnontagneronnont.— Jes.  Ri*!. 
URT  15.  IW.  Onaoatagk.— Narrative  of  1603  In 
5.  Y  I>K?.  Col.  Hi.<.,  IX,  572, 1«55  (village).  On- 
w^ttU-^es.  Rel.  1670,  75.  1858  (village).  On- 
Mateackroaaoaa.— Jo)<.  Rel.  K/>6, 80. 1858.  Oaaoa- 
^tnaBOBa.-^e<i.  Rel.  165(>.  17.  1858.  Oaaoata- 
.-Macaiiley.  N.  Y..  il.  185,  1829.  Onaen- 
j^—.U-n.  Rel.  1670,  6,  1S58.  OnaonUtae.— De- 
Tiller  (1688)  in  S.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  877, 


1866  (Tillage).  OaaaatoaroBBoaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1667, 
8, 1858.  Oanotaguea.— Lahontan.  New  Voy .,  i,  231. 
1703.  Oaoada-agoe.— Vater,  Mith.,  iit.  8,  814, 1816, 
Onoadades.— Leisler  (1690)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint., 
III.  700, 1853.  Oaoadaaroanons.— Jee.  Rel.  1646,  16, 
1868.  Onoadagaaa.— Doc.  of  17(i5  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hint.,  VII,  719.  1866.  Onoadagah.— Doc.  of  1719, 
ibid.,  y,  529, 1866.  Oaoadagee.— Dongan  (1684)  in 
Mas«.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th  a.,  ix,  187, 1871.  Oaoada- 
ges.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hint  Am.,  iv, 
128. 1753.  Oaoadaghaa.— Burnet  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  V,  57771866.  Oaoadaghl-Jes.  Rel.  1647, 
9, 1858  (village).  OaoadagheroBons.— Ibid.  Ononda- 
goea.— Ind.  Problem  N.  Y..  196, 1889.  Oaoadagea.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ili,  250, 
1863.  Oaoadaguaa.— Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  Xlll,  600, 
1881.  Oaondaiaa.— Johnson  Hall  Conf.  (1765),  ibid., 
VII.  719,  1856.  Oaoadakaa.— La  Montague  (1664), 
ibid..  XIII,  866, 1881.  Oaoadawgawa.— JefTerj's.  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  map  and  note,  1761.  Oaoadagaa.— 
Johnson  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  \^I,  278. 
1866.  Onoata<.-JeH.  Rel.  1&42,  88.  1858  (tribe:  in 
the  Relation  for  1656,  p.  7.  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  the  village).  Oaontaehroaoa.— Jes.  Rel.  1637, 
111.  1868.  Onoataerhonona.— Jes.  Rel.  1685, 34, 1858. 
OaoataeroBona.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  2. 1868.  Onontaer- 
rhenona.^Jes.  Rel.  1685,  34,  1858.  Oaoataei.— La 
Salle  (ca.  1682)  in  Hint  Mag..  1st  s.,  v.  198.  1861. 
Oaoatager.— Weiner  (1787)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  325,  1854.  Oaentagea.— Humphreys, 
Acct,  805, 1730.  Onontagh4i.~Doc.of  1695fnN.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  596, 1855.  Oaontage.— Weiser 
in  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  iv.  778, 1852-56  (village).  Onoa- 
tagal.— Jea.  Rel.  1656.  7,  1858  (village).  OnoaU- 
gaeroaoa.— Sagard  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  rv,  1866 
(Huron  name).  Oaontagaeae.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  II.  928,  1706.  Oaoatah^.— Writer  of  1696  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX. 599. 1856  ( village).  Oaoa- 
talieroaoaa.^Je8.  Rel.  1656.  10.  1858.  Onontake.— 
Hennepin.  New  Discov..  316. 1698.  OnonUtacet.— 
Bellin.  map,  1756.  Ononthaguea.— D(X\  of  1695  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiHt.,  IX.  612. 1855.  OaoonUngaea.^ 
Edwards  (1751)  in  Mans.  HiNt.  So<;.  Coll.,  Uin.,  x, 
146,  1M)9.  Oaouadagea.— Do<\  of  16ft4  in  N.  Y.  D(k>. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  347.  1853.  Ontagu^.— Frontenac 
(1682).  ibid..  IX.  1K6.  1^55.  O-nua-d&'-ga-o-no.— 
Morgan,  League  In  mi.,  52,  Ift51.  Onundag^.— 
Gatschet.  Seneca  >1S.,  1882  (Seneca  name). 
OnundagH*-noa6'klahuadiL — Gatschet,  ibid.  ( '  lar^e 
mountain  i>eople':  a  Seneca  name).  Oaundaw- 
goea.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d 
s..  VIII.  244,  1819.  Oonontaeronnona.^ex.  Rel.  1647. 
46.  1858.  Sagoaanagechteron.— Weiser  in  Ph.  Col. 
Re<'.,  v.  477,  1852-56  (council  name).  8euh-nau- 
ka-ta.— Cusick,  Five  Nat..  21. 1848  (council  name). 
Seoh-no-keh'te.— W.  M.  Beauchamp.  inf'n.  1907 
('bearing  the  names':  own  namet.  Beuhaow- 
ka-U.— Macauley.  N.  Y..  ii.  185,  lft'29  (an  otticial 
name).  Tha-to-dar-hoa. — Ibid.,  176  (given  a**  a 
name  for  the  tribe,  but  evidentlv  another  form 
of  At4>tarho,  the  hereditary  title  of  a  chief). 
Unedagoea.— Coursey  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  D(K'.  Col. 
Hist..  XIII.  558.  Ift81.  xagoehaanogeohti.— Pvrla'UK 
(ea.  1750)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq..  iv. 
75,  1881. 

Onondaga.  The  former  chief  Ononda^ 
town  of  central  New  York,  whose  pite 
and  name  were  nhifted  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  ]»lace.  Within  itn  lim- 
its formerly  lay  the  un(|nenrhe<l  brands 
of  the  CI  reat  Council  Fire  of  the  T.eajruc  of 
the  Iroquois.  Durinj?  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
send  ail  army  under  (ren.  Sullivan  to  imn- 
ish  the  InKjlioiH  trilKJS  for  their  cruel  and 
bloo<.ly  work  in  jjursuanceof  their  alliance 
with  Great  Bntain.  The  chastinement 
was  so  thoroughly  administered  by  the 
total  destruction  of  more  than  40  Irorinois 
villages  and  the  growing  cro])s  surround- 
ing them,  that  the  integrity  of  the  I-.<*ague 
was  disrupteii  and  the  scattered  remnants 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Canada  and  else- 
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where.  Finally,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
the  brands  of  the  Great  Council  Fire  of 
the  l.«eague  were  rekindled  by  the  allied 
]x>rtion8  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  here  the  fire  is  still  burning. 
The  portions  of  the  tribes  which  elect^ 
to  remain  in  New  York  relighted  a  fire 
at  Onondaga  and  sought  to  reestablish 
the  ancient  form  of  their  government 
there,  in  order  to  formulate  united  action 
on  (]uestions  affei^ting  their  common  in- 
terests; but  this  attempt  was  only  partly 
successful,  since  the  seat  of  government 
had  forever  departed.  The  establishment 
at  Onondaga  of  the  seat  of  federal  power 
by  the  founders  of  the  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, made  Onondaga  not  only  one  of 
tne  most  important  and  widely  known 
towns  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  but  also  of 
North  America  n.  of  Mexico.  At  the 
zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  government  whose  do- 
minion extended  from  the  Hudson  r.  on 
the  E.  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  and  L.  Mich- 
i^n  on  the  w.,  and  from  Ottawa  r.  and  L. 
Simcoe  on  the  n.  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
8.  and  the  Ohio  in  the  s.  w. 

Around  the  Great  CJouncil  Fire  of  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga, 
with  punctilious  observance  of  the  parli- 
amentary pro]>rieties  recognized  in  Indian 
diplomacy  and  statecraft,  and  with  a 
decorum  that  would  add  grace  to  many 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  white  man, 
the  federal  senators  of  the  Iroquois  tribes 
devised  plans,  formulated  {)olicies,  and 
defined  principles  of  government  and 
political  motion  which  not  only  strength- 
ened their  state  and  promoted  their 
common  welfare,  but  also  deeply  affected 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  whites  in 
North  America.  *  To  this  body  of  half-clad 
federal  chieftains  were  repeatedly  made 
overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  by  two 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Kurope, 
whose  statesmen  often  awaited  with  ap- 
prehension the  decisions  of  this  senate  of 
North  American  savages. 

The  sites  with  their  approximate  dates 
here  ascribed  to  Onondaga  are  those 
identified  by  Clark,  lieauchamp,  and 
other?,  and  liste<l  by  Beauchamp  in  the 
notes  to  his  ma]»  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaitesed., 
LI,  2i»4,  181)9):  The  site  in  1600  was 
probably  2  ni.  w.  of  Cazeiiovia  and  e.  of 
West  Limestone  cr.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y. 
Two  sites  of  towns  are  accredited  to  1620, 
the  one  2 J  m.  s.  w.  and  the  other  1  m.  s. 
of  Delphi,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  *The 
site  of  16.30  was  IJ  m.  n.  w.  of  Delphi; 
that  of  1640  was  about  1  m.  s.  of  Pompey 
Center,  Onondaga  co.,  on  the  e.  Imnk  of 
West  Limestone  cr.  That  of  1655,  in 
whicli  was  established  the  mission  of 
Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  was  al)out  2  m.  s.  of 
the  present  Manlius,  in  the  same  county, 
on  what  is  called  Indian  hill;  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1658  says  that  this  town  was 
large  and  was  called  '^Onnontaghe 
.  .  .  because  it  was  on  a  mountain." 
This  town,  with  its  site,  is  probablv 
identical  with  that  visited  by  Greenhalgn 
in  1677,  and  described  as  large,  im- 
palisaded,  (X>nsi8ting  of  about  140  houses, 
and  situated  on  a  very  large  hill,  the 
bank  on  each  side  extenaing  at  least  2  m., 
all  cleared  land  and  planted  with  com. 
Greenhalgh  learned  that  there  wa.^* 
another  village  of  24  houses  situated  2  m. 
westward;  he  estimated  the  Onondaga 
warriors  at  about  350.  The  site  of  1696 
was  1  m.  8.  of  Jamesville,  e.  of  Butternut 
cr.,  Onondaga  co.  Count  Frontenac 
burned  this  town  in  1696.  The  site  of 
1743  was  E.  of  the  creek  and  n.  of  the 
present  reservation  in  Onondaga  co., 
while  that  of  1756  was  w.  of  the  creek. 
The  site  of  1779  was  that  of  one  of  the  H 
towns  plundered  and  burned  in  April  by 
the  troops  of  Col.  Van  Schaick;  they 
were  situated  within  2  m.  of  one  another 
and  contained  30  to  40  houses.  In  1655 
the  mission  of  Sainct-e  Marie  de  Gannen- 
taa  was  founded,  on  the  shore  of  L. 
Onondaga,  12  m.  n.  of  the  mission  of  St 
Jean  Baptiste;  it  was  also  called  Saincte 
Marie  du  Lac  de  Gannentaa.  To  this 
mission  village,  which  was  abandoned  in 
1658,  the  Jesuits  brought  5  small  can- 
non. For  the  use  of  the  mission  the 
French  Governor  Lauson,  Apr.  12,  1656, 
granted  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  ''10  leagues 
of  space  in  every  direction,  to  wit,  10 
leagues  of  front  and  10  leagues  in  depth — 
and  in  the  place  where  they  shall  choose 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  of 
the  Upper  Iroouois  called  Onondageoro- 
nons,  oe  it  in  the  town  or  near  the  town 
of  Onondage,  or  at  GaAnentae,  .  .  . 
the  said  place  and  extent  of  10  leagues 
square  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  said  rev- 
erend Jesuit  fathers,  their  successors  and 
assigns,  in  freehold  forever. ' '  Th  is  grant 
was  made  evidently  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  Onondaga  and 
without  any  compensation  or  emolument 
to  them,  a  course  of  procetiure  quite  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  colonists  in  New  York,  but  on 
the  other  hand  in  close  accord  with  the 
policv  of  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts, 
tersely  expressed  in  the  formula  that  "if 
we  leave  them  sufficient  for  their  use,  we 
may  lawfully  take  the  rest,  there  being 
more  than  enough  for  them  and  us.'' 
This  doctrine  was  embodied  into  law  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1633,  justifying  its  action  by  Biblical 
citation. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relations  it  is  learned 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  conferring  citizenship  bv  adoption  into 
some  definite  stream  ot  kinship  common 
to  the  Iroquois  state,  there  were  colo- 
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nized  at  Onondajga  persons  and  families 
from  at  least  7  different  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  (Thwaites  ed., 
Lxvi,  203,  1900)  the  Jesait  missions  to  the 
Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  were  aban- 
done^l  in  1709,  and  in  1711  a  French  ex- 
(ledition  built  a  blockhouse  at  Onondaga, 
24 J  ft  long  and  18  ft  wide,  which  Peter 
Schuyler  ordereil  destroyed  along  with 
other  building  material  as  **  there  was 
other  wood  ready  to  build  a  chappell " 
(X.  Y.  Doi\  Col.  Hist,  V,  249,  1855). 

Of  the  Onondaga  of  1682,  Father  Jean 
de  Laniberville  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed., 
Lxii,  1900)  wrote  the  following  interesting 
fact«:  **  I  found  on  my  arrival  the  Iro- 
quois of  this  town  occupied  in  transport- 
ing their  com,  their,  effects,  and  their 
lodges  to  a  situation  2  leagues  from  their 
former  dwelling-place  where  they  have 
Ijeen  for  19  years.  They  made  this 
rhange  in  order  to  have  nearer  to  them  the 
c*onvenience  of  firewood,  and  fields  more 
ft>rtile  than  those  which  they  abandoned. " 
This  was  probably  the  town  visited  by 
Greenhalgn  in  1677.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Alwumiogn. — Lambenrille,  letter,  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hin..  Ill,  488, 1853  (mtoprlDt  for  Onnontague). 
TiBi»igywa.— Morgan,  LMgae  Iroq.,  ii,  87, 1904. 
OMBdaialu— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  Index,  1861. 
OuoMdAff*.— Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed..  XLi,  245, 1899. 
Oawiiadafoe.— Ibid..  XXX,  259, 189K.  Oanondaqnl.— 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hijit..  Index,  1861.  OimoBtaa.— 
Jen.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed.,  xl,  163, 1899.— OnnonU'e.— 
Jt^.  Rel.  1653,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxxviii,  183, 1899. 
Ouratafhi.— Jes.  Rel.  1667.  41.  1858.  Onnoa- 
tagk.— X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Index,  1861.  Oiibob- 
tsfttlL— Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed..  xui,  179,  1899. 
OMBtai.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Index.  1861. 
OMBtacai— De  la  Bane  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hijit.,  IX.  263.  1855.  OyBoadafe.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi<..  Index.  1861.  Saint  JeanBaptisto.— Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed..  Lii,  153. 1899.  Tafochsaasfechti.— 
De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  56, 1870  (n&me 
t»f  -'lower  town**). 

Onondaghara  ( *it-mountain  top').  A 
former  Onondaga  village  which,  accord- 
ing to  Macauley,  was  the  larsest  of  five 
''in  the  extent  of  8  miles."  It  was  situ- 
ate«i  on  Onondaga  r.,  3  m.  e.  of  Onondaga 
Hollow,  N.  Y.,  and  contained  about  §0 

houses  in  1829.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

OBaadagharia.-Macauley.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii.  177, 
1829. 

OnoBdahgegahgeh  (' place  of  the  Onon- 
daga'). A  K>rmer  Onondaga  village  w. 
of  Lower  Ebenezer,  Erie  oo.,  N.  Y.  Part 
of  the  Onondaga  lived  there  after  the 
Amerii-an  Revolution  until  the  Buffalo 
Cri'ek  res.  was  sold  in  1838.     (w.  m.  b.) 

Onondakai  ( '  Destroy  Town ' ) .  A  Sen- 
eca chief  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1826. 
Hij<  name  is  al^  given  as  Gonondagie, 
and,  more  exactly,  as  Oshagonondagie. 
*  He  Destroys  the  Town,'  written  ** Straw 
Town'*  in  the  treatv  of  1815,  Oosaukau- 
uendauki  in  1797.  ^e  was  one  of  those 
whose  remains  were  reinterred  at  Buffalo 
in  1884.  The  name  was  a  ^vorite  one. 
but,  as  applied  to  George.  Washington  ana 
tvime  French  governors,  has  a  slightly 
diflferent  form.  (w.  u-  b.) 


Onondarka  (*on  a  hiir).  A  Seneca 
town  N.  of  Karaghyadirba,  on  Gay 
Johnson's  map  of  1771  (Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y., 
IV,  1090,  1851).  (w.  M.  B.) 

(hiontataoet  ( 'one  goes  around  a  hill  or 
moun  tai  n ' ) .  A  former  Onondaga  vi  1  lage 
located  on  the  Charlevoix  map  of  1745  on 
Seneca  r.,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  a  Cayuga 
village,  as  some  assert.        (j.  n.  b.  ii.  ) 

(hi«pa  ( *  sal  t  houses. ' — Och ) .  A  former 
Nevome  i>ueblo  9  leagues  w.  of  Bacauora, 
at  the  present  Santa  Rosalia,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  dating  from  1677.  Pop.  171  in 
1678,  76  in  1730. 

SaaU  Soaalia  de  Onopa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hi8t.  Mex..  4th  s..  in.  346.  1857.  Bta.  SottOia 
Onapa.— Zapata  (167K)  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i.  245. 1886. 

Onowaragon.  An  Onondaga  who  suc- 
ceeded a  chief  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter  was  a  French  partisan  and  was 
condoled  in  1728.  The  former  attended 
a  council  with  Gov.  Beauhamois  in  1 742, 
being  the  Onondaga  speaker.  Weiser, 
who  lodged  in  his  house  in  1743,  calls 
him  Annawaraogon.  He  may  have  been 
the  Kayenwarygoa  who  attended  the 
Boston  council  of  1744,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful, (w.  M.  b.  ) 

(hitarahronon  ( *  lake  people.' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  sedentary  tribe  probably 
living  8  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640.— Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

Ontariolite.  A  mineral;  according  to 
Dana  (Text-book  Mineralogy,  435, 1888), 
"a  variety  of  scapolite  occ^urring  in 
limestone  at  Galway,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Formed  with  the  suffix  -//7e,  from  Greek 
A.1605,  a  stone,  from  fhitann^  the  name 
of  a  lake  and  a  Canadian  province.  The 
word  is  of  Iro(]Uoian  origin,  signifying, 
according  to  Hale  (Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  176,  18a3)  'the  great  lake,'  from 
Huron  ontara  or  the  Irocjuoia  oniatara, 
*lake,'  and  -l(\  a  Huffix  meaning  *  great,' 
or  later,  'beautiful,*  hence  perhaps 
'beautiful  lake.'  (a.  p.  c.) 

Ontianyadi  ( CP'ti-a»yadi,  *  grizzly-bear 
people').  A  Biloxi  clan.^Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  243,  1897. 

Ontikehomawok.  An  early  village  of  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  in  Rensselaer  00.  j 
N.  Y.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Ontonagon.  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
living  on  Ontonagon  r.  in  upper  Michi- 
gan. Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Baraga  (Ot<hipwe  Diet.,  295,  1882)  says: 
"The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is 
*  my  dish.'  An  Indian  tradition  says  that 
a  squaw  once  came  to  the  river,  now 
called  *Ondonagan,'  to  fetch  water  with 
an  Indian  eartl  en  dish,  but  the  dish 
escaped  from  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  whereupon  the  poor 
squaw  began  to  lament:  nid  nind  ondqan^ 
nxnd  ondgan!    Ah,   my  dish,  my  dish! 
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And  the  river  was  ever  since  called  after 
this  exclamation/' 

Kfntanirank.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906  (correct 
form).  Ocrtonafoa  band.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  x, 
220,  1864  (misprint).  Oiitoiui(on band.— La  Pointe 
treaty  (1864)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  224, 1878. 

Ontponea.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy,  formerly  living  inOrange co. ,  Va. 

Oatpoaeac.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  134,  rcpr.  1819. 
On^niat.— Jefferson,  Notes,  134,  1794.  Ontpan- 
kaa.— Strachey  (m.  1612),  Va.,  104,  1849.  Ontpo- 
nies.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  128, 1816. 

(hitwaganlia.  An  Iroouois  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  tiie  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendered  *one  utters  un- 
intelligible speech/  hence  approximately 
synonymous  with  *alien,'  *  foreigner.' 
Its  literal  meaning  is  *one  rolls  (or  gulps) 
his  words  or  speech.*  This  epithet  was 
originally  applied  in  ridicule  of  the  speech 
of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  which  to  Iro- 
quois ears  was  uncouth,  particularly  to 
tne  northern  and  western  trib^  of  this 
stock,  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Miami  or 
Twightwijjh,  Missisauc^,  Shawnee,  the 
**Far  Indians'*  including  the  Amikwa 
(or  Neghkariage  (of  two  castles),  the 
Ronowadainie,  Onnighsiesanairone,  Sika- 
jienatroene  or  "Eagle  People,"  Tionon- 
tati  (only  by  temporary  association  with 
the  foregoing),  Chickasaw  (?),  Mascou- 
teny  (?),  Ronatewisichroone,  and  Awigh- 
sachroene.  Thus  the  term  was  consist- 
ently applied  to  tribes  dwelling  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  it  may  have  been  confounde<l 
in  use  with  Tsaganha  (q.  v.),  or  Agotsa- 
ganha,  which  had  a  similar  origin  but 
was  applied  to  a  different  group  of  Al- 

Sonquian  tribes.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.  ) 

tSaerannen.— Bniya.s,  Radices.  40. 1863  ('  to  npeak 
a  foreign  liingiiagu ' :  MohawlL  name).  Atwafl^an- 
nen.— Bruyas  as  quoted  bv  Shea  in  Hennepin, 
DcM>r.  I^..  80, 1880.  Dawaganhaes.— Letter  (1695) 
in  X.  Y.  I>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv  124.  1854.  Dawagan- 
hat.— l)o<-.  (iri9o).  ibid.,  123.  Dewaganaa.— Ibid.. 
Gen.  Index.  1n>1.  Dewofannaa. — Nanfan  Narr. 
(16U8),  ibid..  IV.  407, 1854.  Dooafanhaa.— <V>rtland 
(1687),  ibid..  Ill,  434.  18.'>3.  Douwacanhaa.— Ibid. 
Dovaganhaea.— Doc.  (1691),  ibid..  7/8.  Dowagao- 
haaa.— Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  rv,  648. 1854.  Do- 
waganhaet.— l>oc.  (1693),  ibid., 23.  Dowannhaa.— 
Cortland,  op.  oit.  Dowaganhoea. — N.  Y.  l>oe.  Col. 
Hist.,  lien.  Index,  1861.  Dowanganhaaa.— fKH*. 
(16v»l) .  ibid.,  Ill,  776, 1853.  Hontouagaha.— Henne- 
pin. Descr.  I^.,  80.  1880.  Houtouagaha.— Henne- 
pin, Xew  Discov.,  59, 1698  (forOntwaganha;  proba- 
bly Shawnee).  Onkoiiagannha.— Jes.  Rel.  1670. 
5.  1N')8.  Ontoagannha.— I^alement  (16(iI-63)  in 
Ji's.  Rel.,  Thwaites  e<l.,  XLVii,  145,  1899.    Ontfia- 

B.unha.— ^Iei!i.  Rel.  16(;2,  2,  1858.  Ontoouaganha.— 
S.  1679  in  Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites  od.,  LXI,  27,  1900. 
Ontouagannha.— Le  Mereier  (1670)  in  Jes.  Rel.. 
Thwaite.MiMi..  1,111,48. 1899.  OntSagannha.— Jes.  Rel. 
1660,  7,  1858  (-"Nation  du  Feu")  Ontouagenn- 
ha.— .Ten.  Rel.  1692. 25.  1n58.  Ontwagannha.— Shea, 
Cath.Mi.ss.. 285.1855.  Takahagane.— La  Salle  (1682) 
In  .Margrv.  DCh?..  ii,  197,  1877.  Taogariaa.— Seiiex. 
Map  N.'  Am..  1710.  Taogria.— Gravier  (1701) 
quoted  by  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  124.  1861(=Shaw- 
nev;  evidently  another  form  for  OntwagaiihaK 
Toagenha.— (lallincV  (1670)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  i,  130. 
1875.  Toaguenha. — Ibid..  136.  TongaroU.— I^ 
HariH'  (1703)  in  Freneh,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in.  30, 
1851.  Tongoriaa.— Ratine^iue  in  Marshall.  Ky..  i, 
introtl.,  34,  1824.  Toiiagannlia.— Jes.  Rel.  1670, 
111.30.  76.  1S.V.  Touguenhas.— Gallin^e  (1670J  in 
Margr>',  TKc.,  i.  133.  1875.    Towaganha.— Metaage 


of  1763  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  544.  1856. 
Twa"ga<h&'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1907  (Seneca  form). 
Waganhaera.— Doc.  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HU(t., 
IV.  665,  1854.  Wagaahaas.— Uvingston  (1700). 
Ibid.,  691.  Waganaaa.— 8chuylerandClaeBe(1701), 
ibid.,  891.    Wahanaaa.— Romer  (1700).  ibid..  799. 

Onaatne.  An  Algonquian  village  in 
1608  on  the  e.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Calvert  co.,  Md.  The  inhabitants  were 
probably  afterward  merged  with  the  Co- 

noy. 

(hmatuek.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  141, 18S7.   Onnatuek.— 

Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map.  repr.  1819. 

Oniiganiik.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  Kwikluak  mouth  of  the  Yu- 
kon, Alaska. 

Onvg-an^gemut.— Dall,  Alaska,  264, 1870. 

Onagarednry.  A  Cay  usa  village  located 
on  Kit(;hin*8  map  of  1756  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  N.  Y.  Other  towns  were 
mentioned  there  a  little  earlier,  bat  their 
names  do  not  resemble  this.    (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onwarenhiiaki.    See  WiUiams,  Elenzer. 

(hiyanti.    See  Oneyana, 

Onyx.    See  Marble. 

Ooohakham  {Oo-chuk^-ham),  -  Given  by 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877)  as  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Delawares,  and  said  to  mean 
*  ground-scratcher.  * 

Oohenonpa  ( '  two  boilings *).  A  division 
of  the  Teton  Sioux,  commonly  known  as 
Two  Kettle  Sioux,  or  Two  Kettles;  also  a 
subdivision  thereof.  No  mention  of  it  is 
made  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or  other 
earlier  explorers.  It  is  stated  in  a  note 
to  De  Smet*s  Letters  (1843)  that  the  band 
was  estimated  at  800  persons.  Culbertson 
(1850)  estimated  them  at  60  lodges,  but 
gives  no  locality  and  says  they  have  no  di- 
visions. Gen.  Warren  ( 1856)  found  them 
much  scattered  among  other  bands  and 
numbering  about  100  lodges.  Cumming 
(Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1856)  places  them  on 
tiie  8.  side  of  the  Missouri.  Hayden  ( 1862 ) 
says  they  passed  up  and  down  Cheyenne 
r.  a»  far'  as  Cherry  cr.  and  Moreau  and 
Grand  rs.,  not  uniting  with  other  band^. 
Their  principal  chief  then  was  Matoto|>a, 
or  Four  Bears,  a  man  of  moderate  capacity* 
but  exercising  a  good  influence  on  his 
people.  They  lived  entirely  on  the 
plains,  seldom  going  to  war,  and  were 
^ood  hunters  and  shrewd  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  traders.  They  treated  with 
re^'|)ect  w^hite  men  who  came  among  them 
as  traders  or  visitors.  They  were  on  the 
warpath  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  Ft 
Phil.  Kearney  massacre,  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  took  an  active  part  in  this 
attack.  By  treaty  made  at  Ft  Sully,  Dak . , 
on  Oct.  19,  I860,  they  a^^reed  to  cease 
attacking  whites  or  Indians  except  in 
self  defense  and  to  settle  permanently 
on  designated  lands.  This  treatv  was 
signed  on  their  behalf  by  chiefs  Chatan- 
skah  ( White  Hawk) ,  Sho'nkahwakkonke- 
dophkah  (Spotted  Horse),  Mahtoto[>ah 
(Four  Bears),  and  others,  and  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  them  unless  they  were 
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Id  the  Sitting  Bull  uprii>iDgof  1876,  which 
ie  doubtful. 

Neither  contagion  nor  war  materially 
re<luc«d  the  namber  of  the  Oohenonpa, 
which  iieeiiii>  to  have  remained  compara- 
tively stationary  up  to  1887,  when  it  was 
reported  as  t>42,  the  la><t  eeparat*;  official 
enumeration.  They  reeide  on  Cheyenne 
ftiver  Ten.,  S.  Dak.,  with  Bihasapa,  Mini- 
conjon,  and  Sana  Aroa. 

Only  two  BUbdivisions  were  known  to 
Doraev,  theOohenonpahand  Mawakhota. 
KMtla  Wi^— Culberlsin  iu  SraUllBOn,  "  -  '-" 
.  XetUa  bud  Biin 
,  «5.  Wlh  Cong.. 


Bmrkpll  In  i'milhwin.  Rep.  1e6..1H7G.  Ohnonu 
DUntu.— Uavdvn.  nhnoc.  biiiI  Phllnl.  Mn.  Val.. 
■up,  I!<e2.  Obnaru.— l^^e1DStan(on],CoID- 
p™.l..    6iT,     IS7B.     OobtBtgp*.— Ki)nci<.    Diil<ola 


0, 1897;  MrGer,  lhi<l.,  1 


Opper  NIM..  X».  i 

WbI  — Ind.  An.  Rep,  Wti,  1S«.     Wo-h«- 

(i_-1>k.— Hayilen.  op.  cii..  sn. 

OokwoUk.  A  tribe  of  Exkimo  about 
Sherman  inlet  in  the  Hudson  Bav  re- 
gioD.— Gilder,   Bohwatka's  Search,   190, 


Oolkohsn,     See  Eularhon. 

Ooltan.  A  former  rantheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701 ;  situated  in  N.  w.  Bononi,  Mexico,  3 
leapies  n.  w.  of  Busanic  (q-  v.). 

8,  EituliUnOgtui.— Bancroft,  l«u.  Mex.  f 

1,  Wi.  1«M  (after  Kino).    8.  T 

Bancroft,  (bid..  497, 

Ooltewah  (corruption  of  IJltiii'd'^,  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherosee 
settlement  about  the  present  Ooltewah, 
on  the  creek  of  the  same  name  in  James 
co.,Tenn.— MooneyiniathRep,  B.  A.  F  , 
542,  1900, 

Oomiak.  The  large  skin  boat  or  "no- 
man's  boat"  of  the  Eskimo;  spelled  also 
uinint;  from  the  name  of  this  vesse)  in  the 
eaatern  Eskimo  liialecla.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Oonilgachtkliokli.      A    Koyuknkhotana 


troff  in  10th  Censua,  Alaska,  37,  1S84. 

OoDOHoora  ( '  pi>ison  hemlock' ).  ATue- 
carora  villaire  in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — 
l*W8on,  Hint.  Car,,  ;183,  ISSO, 

Ooay.  A  foniit^r  Choctaw  town  on  an 
affluent  of  upper  Chickasawhay  r.,  a.  of 
the  present  Pinkney  Mill,  Newton  co., 
Miw.— Brown  in  Pub.  Miaa.  Hist.  Soc, 
VI,  4*1,  1902. 

OoubotiBB.    A  band  of  the  Crows.  ■ 

BDtibfln,— Morraii,  Ado,  Soc,.  IGa.  1877.  Oo-al- 
bot.Ke.— Ibid. 

OoiankaonandaDki.    See  Onrmdnlcai. 

Oothoalog*(  (/y'pi/if'gl, abbreviated troEQ 
Tmyii' giltl'ffl ,  'where therearedams,'  i.e. 
beaver  daiiiB).  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Kothcaloga  (Oufrillogy)  cr. 
of  Oostanaiila  r.,  near  the  pre»«nt  Cal- 
houn, (lordon  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in  Iflth 
Bep.  B.  A.  K.,  545,  IflOO. 

Ootlatboot.  Ai-conlinz  to  I,«wis  and 
Clark  a  trite  of  the  Tushepaw  nation 
(fi.  V.)  in  1805-Ofi,  residing  in  Bprinft  and 
sinnnier  on  Clarke  r,  within  the  Kocky 
mts.,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  the 
Mi^wuri  and  its  tributaries.  Pop.  400  in 
33  lodjKS. 

Cutlaalioiiti,— Robertson .  Orct*..  139.  lUS  (mls- 
.iMhStbote.— OriB.  Jour.  Li-wiBaii<i 
leua.  Oat».lMh4GhaM,— Ibid.,  vr. 
ndClart  Ex- 

um"oat. 

ibiu.,  VI.  ivi.  Jwa,  uMuhahDot, — Gluts,  Journal, 
ISl,  1W7,  OlaUohalwak.— CJark  in  JutlMHi.  gtran- 
R?r,  '233,  IXO;.  OltlaehihMt,— Lewla,  TraTclx.  IS, 
ima.  Oate-lidi-iboota.-OrlR,  Jour.  Lt'wiH  and 
Clnrk,  III,  1U3.  ItW.'i.  Osts.laih-ihuta.— IliM..  fA 
OotluhioU.— Lewi;'  and  Clark  Kxpeit..  1. 440.  I8H. 

- --    ■     -    U-wl- and  Clark,  V, 

"  —irk  Expi.-d..r 


SIS.   1 


— Ibfd,.  3^. 


Iml— Ibid., 


Opa.  The  fourth  Chiiula  village  on 
Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

Oh-pab.— <:ibl>M  in  Schoolcrafl.  Ind,  Tribe*,  in, 

Opamant.  An  Algonr|nian  villafie  in  1608 
on  Ihe  E.  bank  of  the  I'atuxctit,  in  Calvert 
CO.,  Md,  The  inhabilantn  were  prolmbly 
absorbed  by  the  Conoy, — Smith  (1629), 
Va,,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 


OPA8SOM— OPATA 


OpMMn,    See  Opowum. 
Op»U(Piraa:  o-»Ji 'enemy" , '>-o(rtni  'pieo- 
le').     A  division  of  the  Pimaii  family, 
lormerly  inhabitinK  the  country  between 


Ele').    A  division  of  the 
irmerly  inhabitinK  the  cc 

x>undaiy  of  Chihuahua  and  the 


Rio  Ran  Miguef  id  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
estentling  from  the  main  fork  of  Uie  Bio 
Yaqui,  abc.ut  Ut  28°  SC,  to  31»,  just  below 


the  f.  boundary  of  Arizona,  miiet  of  them 
being  settled  about  the  headwaters  of 
Yaqui  and  Sonora  rs.  They  call  them- 
■elvcB  Joyl-ra-ua,  'village  |>ebi)le.' 

Physically  the  Ojiata  may  be  conmil- 
ered  )i;ood  specimenH  of  the  Indiuu  race. 
They  are  not  large  in  stature,  but  are 
well-iinmortioned ;  their  eomplexion  is 
not  ao  (lark  aa  that  of  the  Yaouii  their 
features  are  regular  and  agreeable, 

I'rii>r  l4>  the  advent  iif  tne  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, to  who»e  efforts  they  readily 
vieldeil,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Opata  were  generally  akin  to  thi«e  of  the 
Piuia  and  I'apago  n.  aud  w.  They  are 
desiTil>ed  as  oC  a  submisHive  disposUion, 
with  much  regard  for  honesty  and  moral- 
ity, ami  have  always  been  fr!en<lly  to  the 
Mexican  (iovernment  in  all  the  revolu- 
tionnand  civil  dieeensioiui,  except  in  1S20, 
whena  portion  of  them  rebelled  in  coniss 
quenee  of  the  injustice  of  a  government 
officer.  After  t>everal  engagemeiits  in 
whichthenatives  displayed  great  bravery, 
they  were  comi>elleii  to  submit,  owing  to 
the  exhauHtion  of  their  amniutiitioii  and 
the  great  superiority  in  number  of  the 
opi>oein|i  Mexican  forces.  The  humanity' 
and  iuxtice  I'hiiwn  their  primnera  in  this 
rebellion  have  lieen  the  subject  "f  praise. 

The  Opata  hoiixee  were  formerly  c<>ii- 
structeil  of  mats  anil  reeiis,  with  fminda- 
tioiic  of  stfjne.  and  were  more  durable 
than  tlioee  i>f  most  of  their  ncighlKirs. 
Cavee  were  also  iuhabiled  to  some  ex- 


tent by  both  the  Opata  proper  and  the 
Jova,  even  in  hiatonc  times.  Owing  to 
the  ruKgedne«e  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited/the  tribe  was  divided  into  petty 
isolated  communities,  among  which  dis- 
Bension  freauently  arose,  sometimes  end- 
ing in  actual  hoetility.  Thus,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sinoquipe  and  Baoamichi,  in  the 
Sonora  valley,  were  once  confederated 
■gainst  those  of  Huepac  and  Acunchi, 
immediately  a.  This  led  to  the  constmc- 
tion  outside  the  villages  of  defensive 
works  of  volcanic  rock,  where  an  entire 
settlement  or  several  allied  settlements 
could  resort  in  event  of  intertribal  imip- 
tion.  Besides  this  hostility,  the  tribe 
was  constantly  harassed  in  former  times 
by  the  Jano,  Jocome,  and  Suina — warlike 
tribes  lielieved  to  have  been  subsequently 
absorlied  by  the  Apache.  While,  as  a 
result  of  such  invasions,  a  nomber  of 
Opata  villages  near  the  Sonora-Chihua- 
hua  frontier  were  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, the  inroads  of  these  bands 
made  no  such  lastii^  impression  as  tliose 
in  later  yeata  by  the  Apache  pro|<er. 
When  unmolested,  the  Opata  cultivated 
email  garden  patches  in  the  canyons, 
which  were  nourished  by  water  from 
the  niPSBs,  the  drift  therefrom  being  ar- 
rested by  rows  of  stones.  Hrdlicka  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  74,  19(H)  savs  there  remain 
no  apparent  tracee  of  tribal  organixation 
among  (hem.  They  have  lost  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  their  old  religious  beliefs 
and  trailitions,  dress  like  the  Spanish 
Mexicans,  and  are  not  distinguishable  ill 


appearance  from  the  laboring  classes  <.if 
Mexico.  Their  chief  occnpation  is  agri- 
culture, their  crops  consisting  principally 
of  maixe,  Iieans,  melons,  and  chile.  Some 
of  the  men  are  employed  aa  laborers. 
The  Jesuit  census  of  IT-W  (Bancroft,  Ko. 
Hex.  Slates,  i,  513-1-1,  1883)  gives  the 
population,  including  the  Eudeve  and 
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Juva,  as  nearly  7,000.  Hardy  (Trav.  in 
Mex.,  437, 1829)  eHtimated  them  at  10,000. 
They  are  now  so  completely  civilized  that 
only  44  Opata  were  recognized  aa  such  by 
the  national  census  of  1900. 

The  chief  tribal  divisions  were  Opata 
proper,  Endeve,  and  J  ova.  Other  aivi- 
sions  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  Segui 
^Tegui),  Teguima,  and  Coguinachi  (Ve- 
lajH-o  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad.,  1st  s., 
X,  705, 1863);  and  Orozco  y  Berra  (Ueog., 
343,  1864)  adds  a  list  of  villages  included 
in  each.  As  the  divisions  last  named  are 
merely  geographic,  without  linguistic  or 
ethnic  significance,  they  soon  dropped 
from  usage. 

The  villages  of  the  Opata  proper,  so 

far  as  known,  were:  Aconchi,  Arizpe,  Ba- 

biispe,    Bacuachi,    Baquigopa,    Baseraca, 

Hatepito,  Batesona,  Cabora,  Comupatrico, 

Corazones,  Coroneguachi  ( Fronteras ) ,  Cu- 

chuta,  C'uchuveratzi,  Distancia,  Guepaco- 

matzi,  Uuachinera,  Huehuerigita,  Hue- 

piac,  Jamaic-a,  Los  Otates,  Metates,  Mary- 

pi<-he,     Mochilagua,     Motepori,     Nacori, 

Na(*o6ari,  Naideni,  Oposura,  Oputo,  Pi  vipa, 

C^nitamac,  Sahuaripa,  Suya,  Tamichopa, 

Tepachi,  Terapa,  Teras,  Teuricachi,  Tizo- 

nazo,  Toapara,  Ures,  Vallecillo,  and  Ye- 

rora.     For    the    villages    belonging    to 

the  other  divisions  mentioned  above,  see 

under  their  respective  names.    See  also 

f.WouAroro.    The  principal  ^authority  on 

the  Opata  during  the  mission  period  is  the 

Ru4lo   Ensayo,   an   anonymous   account 

written  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  about  1763 

and  published  in  1863.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Joylra-na.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
57.  IKUO;  Gilded  Man.  176, 1898  (own  name).  Opa- 
U— Ladd,  8tory  of  N.  Mex.,  84,  1891  (mixprint). 
Opato.— BartleU.  Pers. Narr.,  i.  444,  ia'>4.  Opauaa.— 
MS.  of  16fi6  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  iv,  521, 
1><92-  Ore.^Orozcoy  Berra,  Geog..  338, 1864  (=Ure. 
U!«ed  for  Opata).  Boaora.— Ibid.  Tegiiima.— Ibid, 
(really  an  Opata  dialect).  Ure.— Ibid,  (doubtless 
•o  named  because  Opata  inhabited  the  greater 
portion  of  the  partido  of  Ures). 

Opeehanoanongh.  A  Powhatan  chief, 
bom  about  1545,  died  in  1644.  He  cap- 
ture<l  Capt.  John  Smith  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Virginia,  and 
tr)ok  him  to  bis  brother,  the  head-chief 
Powhatan  (q.  v.).  Some  time  after  his 
release.  Smith,  in  order  to  change  the 
temper  of  the  Indians,  who  jeered  at  the 
starring  Englishmen  and  refused  to  sell 
them  food,  went  with  a  band  of  his  men 
to  Opechancanongh's  camp  under  pre- 
tense of  buying  com,  seized  the  chief  by 
the  hair,  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol 
marched  him  off  a  prisoner.  The  Pa- 
Tuunkey  brought  boat-loads  of  provisions 
to  ransom  their  chief,  who  thereafter  en- 
tertained more  respei't  and  deeper  hatred 
U)T  the  English.  While  Powhatan  lived 
Ofjechancanough  was  held  in  restraint, 
hut  after  his  brother's  death  in  1618  he 
U'irame  the  dominant  leader  of  the  nation, 
although  his  other  brother,  Opitchapan, 


was  the  nominal  head-chief.  He  plotted 
the  destmction  of  the  colony  so  secretly 
that  only  one  Indian,  theChristianChanco, 
revealed  the  conspiracy,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  people  of  Jamestown,  w^ho  at  a 
sudden  signal  were  ma^^sacreil,  Mar.  22, 
1622,  by  the  natives  deemed  to  be  entirely 
friendly.  In  the  period  of  intermittent 
hostilities  that  followed,  duplicity  and 
treachery  marked  the  actions  of  both 
whites  and  Indians.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  Opechancanough,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dissensions  of  the  English, 
planned  their  extermination.  The  aged 
chief  was  borne  into  battle  on  a  litter 
when  the  Powhatan,  on  Apr.  18, 1644,  fell 
upon  the  settlements  and  massacred  300 
persons,  then  as  suddenly  det^isted  and 
fled  far  from  the  colony,  frightened  per- 
haps by  some  omen.  Opechancanough 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Jamestown,  where 
one  of  his  guards  treacherously  shot  him, 
inflicting  a  wound  of  which  he  subse- 
quently died. 

Op«goi.  The  Yurok  name  of  the  Karok 
village  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  Cap 
cr.,  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.  It  was 
the  Karok  village  farthest  downstream. — 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 
Oppegaoh.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III.  148.  1853.  Oppego«h.— Qibbs,  MS. 
Misc..  B.  A.  E..  1852.  Op-pe-o.— McKee  (1H51)  In 
Sen.  Ex.  Do<'.  4.  32d  Cone.,  spec,  sess.,  IW.  1853. 
Oppe-yoh.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit. .  151.    BLed- 


cap«. — Gibbs,  MS.,  op.  cit.    Up-pa-goine.— McKee, 

Up-pa-g 
rameiito,  282,  1855.    Up-pah-goines. — McKee.  op. 


op.  cit.,  194.  Up-pa-goinet.— Meyer,  Nach  dein  Sac- 
ramento 
cit.,  161. 


Opelonsa  (probably  *  black  above ',  i.  e. 
'black  hair*  or 'black  skull').  A  Hinall 
tribe  formerly  living  in  s.  Louisiana.  It 
is  probable  that  they  w^re  identical  with 
the  Onqnilouzas  of  La  Harpe»  spoken  of 
in  1()99  as  allied  with  the  Washa  and 
Chaouacha,  wandering  near  the  seacoa^^ta, 
and  numbering  with  those  two  tribes  200 
men.  This  would  indicate  a  more  sonth- 
erly  position  than  that  in  which  they  are 
afterward  foimd,  and  Du  Pratz,  whose  in- 
formation applies  to  the  years  between 
1718  and  1730,  locates  the  Oque-L()us8a8, 
evidently  the  same  people,  westward  and 
above  PointeCoupee,  rather  too  fartothex. 
He  says  that  they  inhabited  the  shores  of 
two littlelakes  which  appeared  black  from 
the  quantity  of  leaves  which  covered  their 
bottoms,  and  received  their  name,  which 
means  *  Black-water  i>eople'  in  Mobilian, 
from  this  circumstance.  If  these  were 
the  same  as  the  Opelousas  of  all  later 
writers  it  is  difticult  to  understand  how 
the  change  in  name  came  about,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  two  tribes  with  such  similar 
designations  occupied  the  same  region, 
es[>ecially  as  l)Oth  are  never  mentioned 
by  one  author.  When  settlers  began  to 
push  westward  from  the  Mississippi,  the 
district  occupied  by  this  tribe  came  to  be 
called  after  them,  and  the  name  is  still 
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retained  by  the  pariah  seat  of  St  Landry. 
Of  their  latier  history  little  information  can 
be  gathered,  but  it  would  seem  from  the 
fretmency  with  which  this  name  is  coupled 
witn  that  of  the  Attacapa  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  that  t)eople.  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  those  Chi  timacha  and  Atta- 
capa who  remember  having  heard  the 
tribe  spoken  of,  and  is  partially  confirmeil 
by  Sibley,  whostates  that  they  understood 
Attacapa  although  having  a  language  of 
their  own.  It  is  most  probable  that  their 
proper  language,  referred  to  by  Sibley, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  Attacapa  dia- 
lect, though  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell 
how  closely  the  two  resembled  each  other. 
In  1777  Attacapa  and  Opelousa  are  re- 
ferred to  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  r. 
(Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quar.,  ix,  117- 
18, 1905),  but  the  latter  are  UKuallv  located 
in  the  s.  part  of  St  I^ndry  parish,  Sibley 
stating  tnat  in  1806  their  village  was 
**ab<)ut  15  m.  from  the  Api)elou8achurch.  * ' 
At  that  time  they  nunil)eretl  about  40 
men,  but  they  have  since  disappeared 
completely,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the 
white}*  and  the  Muskhogean  In<iians  from 

E.  of  the  Mis8issipi)i.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 

ApalooM.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.629,18!>8. 
ApaluML— Ker,  Traveln,  301,  1816.  ApAouMM.— 
Baudry  des  Loridree.  Voy.  Louit<ianes,  241,  1802. 
Ap«la«w.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voyage,  879,  1805.  Ap- 
M&ouaM.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketchef*,  8.3, 1806.  App«- 
loiUM.— Gallatin  in  TranH.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,  li, 
116.  1836.  AsperooM.— Brion  de  la  Tour,  Map, 
17S4.  Black  Water.— JelTerys,  French  Dom.,  i,  165, 
1761.  Loup«louMM.— French.  HiMt.  Coll.  La.,  li,  70, 
1850.  Loupitousas.— Baudry  des  LoziiyreA,  Voy. 
Louiiiianes,  243.  1802.  Obelouaaa.— Philippeaux, 
Map  of  Kngl .  Col . ,  1 781 .  One  Louatat.  — J efTerjH, 
French  I)om.,  i,  165, 1761.  Opaluaas.— Rafinef«qiie 
In  Marshall.  Ky.,  I.  introd..  24. 1824.  Opelouus.— 
Sibky  (1805)  in  Am.  8t.  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  724, 1832. 
OpeluaMat.— Ann.  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  i, 
49.  1K53.  Opp«loasas.— Brackenridge.  ViewH  of 
La.,S2. 1814.  Oqu^Lotiuaa.— Du  Pratz.  Louisiana. 
317.  1774. 

Opelto  ( Cy-pel'to,  *  the  forks ' )  •  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  Ht ream  n.  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. — PowerH  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  iii, 
3UJ,  1S77. 

Operdniving  ('spring  place*).  A  Nu- 
guniiut  Hskimo  spring  village  in  Countess 
of  Warwick s(l.,  near  Frobinher bay,  Baffin 
land. 

Oopungnewing— Ilall  quotc<l  by  Nourse,  Am. 
Kxplor.  191.  ISM.  Operdniving.— Boas  in  (Hh  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  422,  1W8.  Oppemowiok.— KoMs,  Vov.,  164, 
1819. 

Opia.  A  (/huniiishan  village  l)etween 
(iolctaand  I*tConcej)cion,  Cal.,  in  154U. — 
(^Abrillo.  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colei\ 
Dm-.  Fla.,  1H3,  1857. 

Opiohiken.  A  Salish  l)and  or  village 
under  the  Fras*er  Hui>erintendencv,  Bnt. 
Col.— Can.  In<l.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Opiktnlik.  A  Kaviaginlut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  shore  of  Nortiin  wl.,  Alas- 
ka; r>op.  12  in  188(). 

Okpiktalik.— PetrolT  in  10th  Census.  Ala.«kii.  map, 
1884.  OkpiktoUk.— Ibid..  11.  Opiktulik.— Baker. 
Gvog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.   OukViktoalia.— Zago»- 


kln  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  a.,  xxi,  map,  18n0. 
Vpiktalik.— nth  Census,  Alaska.  162, 1898. 

Opilhlako  (OpU'-^ldko,  *big  swamp'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  a  stream 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Pakan- 
Tallahassee  cr.,  n.  b.  Ala.,  20  m.  from 
Coo€ta  r. 

Opilika.~H.  R.  Doc.  4fi2,  26th  Cong.,  2d  sew.,  93. 
1^.  Opiliks.—Ibld.,  49.  Op0'-1iko.— GatRchet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  141.  1884.  O-pU-thlue-co.— 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  60. 1848. 

Opinyhaki  ( O-pwg-ha^-ki,  *  white  -  face 
lana,'i.  e.  'opossum  land').  A  subclan 
of  the  Delawares. 

Opinghaki.— W.  R.  Gerard,  inf  n,  1907  (correct 
form).  O-piag'-ho'-ki.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  17J. 
1877. 

Opisoopank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  Middlesex  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Opistopia.  A  Chumasnaii  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in 
1542. 

OpUtopea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1«63. 
(^IstopU.— TAbrillo.  Narr.  (1642)  in  Smith,  Coh-c. 
Doc.  Fla..  183, 1857. 

Opitehesaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Al- 
bemi  canal,  Somat^s  r.,  and  neighboring 
lakes,  Vancouver  id. ,  Brit.  Col.  Anciently 
this  tribe  is  said  to  have  spoken  Nanaimo 
(q.  V. ).  The  septi*,  act*ording  to  Boas,  are 
Mohotlath,  Tlikutath,  and  Tsomosath. 
Their  princi]>al  village  is  Ahahswinnin. 
Pop.  62  in  1902,  48  in  1906. 
H6p«tci«a'th.— Boas.  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
81.  1890.  Opeohisaht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life.  308, 
1868.  Opeoluset.— Mavne,  Brit.  CoL.  251.  im'2. 
Opa-eit-aht— Brit.  Col.  map.,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria. 
1872.  Op«t-ehM.aht.— Can.  Ind.  A(T..  308.  1879. 
Opitohes-aht.— Ibid.,  187.  1884.  Upatsciatueh.— 
Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  (tcog.  Soc.,  293,  1x57. 

Opitiat.     The  permanent  village  of  the. 

Clayoquot  {q.  v.),  on  the  s.  w.  shore  of 

Meares  id.,   w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 

Brit.  Col.;  pop.  245  in  1902,  261  in  1906. 
Opetoitar.— Gray  and  Ingraham '(1791)  quotinl  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  43,  26th  Conjf..  l8t  ness..  3.  IMO. 
OpiMt.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  263,  1902.  Opiaitar.— Ken- 
driek  deed  (1791),  ibid.,  10. 

Opodepe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Eu- 
deve  and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founde<l  in  1649;  situated  on  the  k.  l)ank 
of  Rii)  San  Miguel,  Sonora,  Mexii*o;  poj). 
320  in  1678,  134  in  1730.  Of  a  iK)puIation  , 
of  679  in  1900,  26  wen*  Opata  and  56 
Yaqui. 

Asuncion  de  Opodep«.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mcx..  4th  8..  III.  351.  1K57.  Opodepe.— Kino,  map 
(1702)  in  Stiicklein.  Neue  Welt-B<»tt,  74.  172ii. 
Opoteppe.— Oeh.  Jonmey  to  the  MissionH  (1756>, 
I,  71,  itm.  ^ 

Opok  ( (y^yok).  A  fonner  Maidu  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  fork  of  Cosumnes  r.,  near 
Na**hville, Eldoratioco., Cal.     ( r.  b.  d.  ) 

Opolopong.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
population  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
175(),  in  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  the  e.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  about  30  m.  above 
Shaniokin,  at  the  forks,  and  about  10  m. 
below  Wyoming.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oponays.  A  former  Seminole  village 
"  l)aek  of  Tampa  l)av."  probably  in  Hills- 
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boro  CO.,  w.  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Oponoelie.  A  tribe,  probably  Yokuts 
(Maripoean),  mentioned  as  living  on 
Kinra  r.,  Cal.,  in  1853.— Wessella  (1853) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d 
eees.,  31,  1857. 

OpoMian.  An  unidentified  tribe  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Albemarle  sd., 
N.  C,  in  1586. 

OmmUm.— HaklnTt  (1600).  Voy.,  ni,  812,  repr. 
1810.  OppotiAiu.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (1629), 
V«..  I.  ^,  repr  1819. 

OpoMum  (Renape  of  Viipnia  dpdgdm^ 
'white  beast',  cognate  with  Chippewa 
tM^d^lm,  applied  specifically  to  a  white 
dog).  A  iJorth  American  marsupial, 
Diddphys  virginiana,  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  with  grayish-white  hair, 
with  face  pure  white  near  the  snout,  and 
with  black  ears.  When  captured  or 
slightly  wounded,  it  has  the  habit  of 
feigning  death,  and  by  this  artifice  often 
etx^apes  from  the  inexperienced  hunter. 
The  name,  which  was  first  mentioned  in 
a  brief  account  of  Viiginia  published  in 
1610,  has,  with  various  adjuncts,  since 
t)een  extended  to  species  oi  the  genera 
SiircaphiltMy  Thylacinus,  BelideaSf  Miamr- 
e»»,  Vhironectes,  and  Acrobaies,  The  name 
enterHintoseveral  compounds, as:  *'Opo8- 
!*uni  mouse,"  Acrobaies pygmsrus,  SLfygmy 
species  of  oposHum  of  New  South  Wales; 
'*  opoMnum  rug,"  a  commercial  name  for 
the  skin  of  an  Australian  species  of  Pha- 
Inngtfr;  ** opossum  shrew,"  an  insei^tivor- 
ous  mammal  of  the  genus  Soiedon;  *  *  opos- 
sum shrimp,"  a  crustacean,  the  female  of 
which  carnes  its  eggs  in  pouches  between 
its  legs.  "  Possum,"  the  common  aphse- 
retic  form  of  the  name,  is  often  used  as 
an  epithet  with  the  meaning  of  "  false," 
"deceptive,"  'Mmitative,"  asinthename 
*'|io«Hum  haw"  (  Mbumum  nudum),  the 
Ijerries  of  which  counterfeit  the  edible 
fruit  of  the  black  haw  (  V,  prunifolium)^ 
but  differ  therefrom  in  being  very  insipid; 
and  *' possum  oak"  {Quercus  aquatica)^ 
from  the  dei-eptive  character  of  its  leaves, 
which  var>'  in  shape  and  size  and  often 
imitate  thoee  of  Q.  imbricariaf  and  thus 
lead  to  a  cr)nfusion  between  the  two  spe- 
cies. Usee!  as  a  verb,  the  word  means  *  *  to 
pretend,"  **  feign,"  ''dissemble,"  this 
r*ense,  as  well  as  that  of  the  attributive, 
being  derive<l  from  the  animal's  habit  of 
throwing  itself  upon  its  back  and  feign- 
ing death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy; 
and  hence  the  expression  "playing  pos- 
f>um  "  or  * '  posBuming. ' '  The  opossum  of 
Knglish-speaking  people  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America  is  Didelphys  opoa- 
**im.  (w.  K.  G.) 

OpMura.  A  fonner  Opata  pueblo  and 
i*eat  of  a  Spanish  miasion  founded  in  1644; 
^<ituated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Soyopa, 
N.  central  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  334  in 
1678, 300  in  1730.    The  town,  now  known 


as  Moctezuma,  once  suffered  greatly  from 
Apache  raids. 

OpMora.  —  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  179,  1898. 
OpMora.— Croix  (1769)  In  Doc.  HiBt.  Mex.,  4th  n., 
II.  25, 1856.  6«B  Hignal  de  Opomra.— Zapata  ( 1678 ) . 
ibid.,  Ill,  862, 1857. 

Opothleyaholo    (properly    Hupuehelth 
Yah61o;  from   hupuewa    'child,*    he'hU 
'good',    pahdlo,    'whooper,*     'halloer,' 
an  initiation  title.— G.  W.  Grayson).    A 
Creek  orator.     He  was  sp^er  of  the 
councils  of  the  Upper  Creek  towns,  and 
as  their  representative  met    the   Gov- 
ernment commissioners  in    Feb.,  1825, 
at    Indian    Spring,   Ga.,   where   they 
oime  to  transact  m  due  form  the  ces- 
sion of  Creek    lands  airily  arranged 
with  venal  Lower  Creek  chiefs.    Opoth- 
leyaholo informed  them  that  these  chiefe 
had  no  auth6rity  to  cede  lands,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
wholenation  in  council,  and  Macintosh  he 
warned  ominously  of  the  doom  he  would 
invite  by  signing  the  treatv.    O|)othleva- 
holo  headed  the  Creek  deputation  that 
went  to  Washinfirton  to  protest  against 
the  validity  of  the  treaty.     Bowing  to 
the  inevitable,  he  put  his  name  to  the 
new  treaty  of  cession,  signe<l  at  Wash- 
ington   Jan.     24,    1826,    but    afterward 
stood  out  for  the  technical  right  of  the 
Creeks  to  retain  a  strip  that  was  not 
included  in  the  description  because  it  was 
not  then  known  to  he  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia.    After  the  death  of  the  old 
chiefs  he  became  the  leader  of  the  nation, 
though  not  head-chief  in  name.     When 
in  1836  some  of  the  Creek  towns  made 
preparation  to  join  the  insurgent  Semi- 
nole, he  marche<i  out  at  the  h^l  of  his 
Tukabatchi  warriors,  captured  some  of 
the  young  men  of  a  neighboring  village 
who  had  donned  war  paiht  to  i^rt  the 
revolt,  and  delivered  them  to  the  United 
States  military  to  expiate  the  crimes  they 
had  committed  on  travelers  and  settlers. 
After  holding  a  council  of  warriors  he  led 
1,500    of    them    against   the   rebellious 
towns,  receiving  a  commission  as  colonel, 
and  when  the  regular  troops  with  their 
Indian  auxiliaries  appearea  at  liatche- 
chubbee  the  hostiles  surrendered.    The 
United  States  authorities  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  assemblage  of  the  Creek  war- 
riors to  enforce  the  emigration  of  the  tril)e. 
Opothleyaholo  was  reluctant  to  take  his 
people  to  Arkansas  to  live  with  the  Lower 
Creeks  after  the  bitter  contentions  that 
had  taken  place.      He  bargained  for  a 
tract  in  Texas  on  which  they  could  settle, 
but  the  Mexican  government  was  unwill- 
ing to  admit  them.     After  the  removal 
to  Arkansas  the  old  feud  was  forgotten, 
and  0])othleyaholo  became  an  important 
counselor  and  guide  of  the  reunited  tribe. 
When  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war,  visited  the  Creeks  in  a 
great  council  near  tlie  present  town  of 
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Eufaula  and  urged  them  to  treat  with  the 
Confederacy,  C)[K>thleyaholo  exercised 
all  \m  influence  againgt  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  council  decided,  after  sevend 
days  of  debate  and  deliberation,  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  he  withdrew  with  his 
following  from  the  council.  Later  he 
withdrew  from  the  Creek  Nation  with 
about  a  third  of  the  Creeks  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  Pightiuff  his 
way  as  he  went,  he  retreated  into  Kan- 
sas, and  later  died  near  the  town  of  Leroy, 
Coffey  CO.  (f.  h.    g.  w.  g.^ 

Optaabo.  A  former  rancheria,  probcdDljr 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  near  the  present  An- 
zona-Sonora  Doundary,  probably  in  Ari- 
zona, which  formed  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (q.  v. )  about  1760-64. 
Baatiaco  Optaabo.— -Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
371. 1889  (after  early  doc8.). 

Opato.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  established  in  1645; 
situated  on  Rio  de  Batepito,  alx)ut  lat 
30°  :iO\  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  in  1678, 
424;  in  1730.  248. 

Opoto.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  607, 
1892.  Oputo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  343,  1864. 
8.  Inacio  Opotu.— Zapata  (167S)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1S84. 

Oqtog^na  ( Oqtdgoyuij '  bare  shins'  ?;  sing. 

Oqtogdn).     A  principal  division  of  the 

Cheyeime.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ohk  to  ikima.— Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Cbeyeunes, 
186,  1905  (variously  given  as  meaning  'uo  le^;- 
gings,'  or  as  a  Sntaio  word  meaning  'people 
drifted  away').  O'tu'gtoti.— Mooney  in  14tn  Kep. 
B.  A.  £.,  1026.  1896.  Frominent  Jaws.— Dorsey  In 
Field  Columb.  Muh.  Pub.  108,  62,  1905. 

Oqiiaga(  Mohawk:  'place  of  wild  grapes,' 
from  07i£**hdkw(i\  *  wild  grape.' — Hewitt ). 
An  Inxjuoia  village,  probably  under  Tus- 
carora  jurisdiction,  formerly  on  the  e. 
branch  of  the  Sus<iuehanna,  on  l>oth  sides 
of  the  river,  in  the  town  of  Colesville, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Americans  in  1778.  According  to 
Ruttenl>er,  a  band  of  Tu8can)ra  settled 
there  in  1722  and  were  after wanl  joined 
by  some  Mahican  and  Esopus  Indians 
wlio  had  been  living  among  tne  Mohawk; 
but  from  the  records  of  the  Albany  Con- 
ference in  1722  it  api)ears  that  they  were 
already  at  Oqiiaga  at  that  time.  In  1778 
it  wa8  ''one  of  the  neatest  Indian  towns 
on  the  Susquehanna  r." ;  it  contained  the 
ruins  of  an  "old  fort."  O'Callaghaneavs 
the  inhabitants  were  Iroquois  and  chiefly 
Mohawk.    They  numbered  about  750  in 

1765.     Cf.  Osquake,  (.i.  n.  b.  h.) 

Aaaquago.— Butterfleld,  Washington-Irvine  Cor- 
resp.,  97,  1882.  Anaouaqua.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  5,  95, 1848.      Aughguagev.— Ft  Johnson  conf. 

il766)  in  N.  Y.  Do<«.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  104,  1866. 
Loghquaga.— Ibid..  187.  Aughquagahs.— Hutchins 
(1778)  In  JefferjMm,  Notes,  142,  1825.  Augh- 
qoagohs.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  125,  1816. 
Augnquages.— Mt  Johmion  conf. (1765)  inN.Y.Doc. 
GorilisL. VI,  964,1855.  Augh-quag-has.— Macauley, 
N.  v.,  11,  187,  1829.  Aughwiok.— Johnson  (1767) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  331, 1856  (It  may  refer 
to  a  place  of  that  name  in  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.). 
Aokwiok.^Pranklin  (1756)  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI.  1008, 1855.  Auquaguas.— Kuttenber, 
Tribes  Hadson  K.,  200, 1872.    Oehquaqua.— N.  Y. 


Doc.  0)1.  Hist ,  y,  675.  note,  1866.  OehtagliquaBawie- 
rooaat.— Albany  conf.  ( 1722) ,  ibid.  Ooatag^qnana- 
wierooaa.— Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K.,  200. 
1872  ('moccasin  people'— Hewitt).  Oaquagas.— 
Clark,  Onondaga,  1,228, 1849.    Oghcuagaaa.— John- 


aon  (1756)  in N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.Hist.,  vn, 91, 1856.  Ogh- 
gnago.— Johnson  (1747),  ibid.,  vi.  861, 1856.  Ogk- 
kawan.~Ruttenber,    Tribea    Hudson    K.,    27'2, 


1872.  Ofhkwagaa.— 8tone,  Life  of  Brant,  ii.  422. 
1864.  O^uaga.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLsL.  vii. 
48.  note,  1866.  Oghquago.— Albany  oonf.  (1746), 
ibid.,  VI,  824,  1855.  Omvi^A*-— Johnson  (1756 1, 
ibid.,  YU.  42,   1856.     Og&Qniigaa.— Albany  conf. 


a74sV  i{>id.,  yi,  441,  1866.  ~  Ohgaago.— Colden 
(1727),  Five  Nat.,  app,,  186,  1747.  Ohoaagnaga.— 
Ooffln  (1761)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  27171856. 


0h4niaguagaa.— Ibid.  Ohaaaqaaago.—Strong  ( 1747 ) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  x,  66,  1809. 
Ohqnaga.— Johnson  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist., 

VII,  6*^.1856.  Onaacbqnago.— Esnauta  and  Rapilly, 
Map  U.  8.,  1777.  Onahphqaagaa.— Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  200,  1872.  Onaahoghkwagaa.— 
Ibid.  (hi«>hokw&*'go.-J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  infn,  1888 
('place  of  wild  grapes':  Mohawk  form).  Ono- 
aaghquaga.— Tryon  (1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

VIII,  452,  1857.  OnoghgnagT.^Map  of  1766,  ibid.. 
VIII,  1857.  Oaoghquage7.--John8on  (1767),  ibid.. 
VII,  969.1856.    Onohari&qttaga.~N. Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.. 

VII,  49,  note.  1856.  Oaohoghw^.—Hawley  il794) 
in  Mass.  HL««t  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  iv,  50, 1796.    Onoho- 

On.— Hawley  (1770),  Ibid.,  3d  8.,  I.  151,  1826. 
quauga.— Edwards  (1751),  ibid.,  1st  s..  x,  146. 
1809.  Ononhoghquage.— Onsby  ( 1775)  in  N. Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  551, 1867.  Onoquagl— Shea,  C^th. 
Miss.,  21 1, 1><55.    Oaoquagha.— N.  Y.  I>oc.  Col.  Hist. 

VIII,  551,  note,  1857.  Oonqghqnagajri.— German 
Flats  conf.  (1770).  ibid.,  229.  Oboadio.—Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  315, 1872.  Oqoago.— Macauley. 
N.  Y.,  II,  177.  1829.  dtikwaaaw«>nm»>'.~Hewitt. 
infn,  1888  (moccasin  people':  correct  Mohawk 
form  of  Ochtaghquanawicroones ).  Oo^iqnaga.— 
Guy  Park  conf.  (1775)  in  N.  Y.  Boo.  Col.  Hist, 
VIII.  549. 1857.  0ughqaage7s.^lbid.  Ou^qdgaea.— 
Ibid..  5.'>4.  Onoghquagey.— John.«)oa  (1764),  ibid.. 
VII,  611,  1856.  Onqoagaa.— Goldthwait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x,  121, 1809.  Bkawagh- 
kaaa.— Morse,  Svstem  of  Modem  Geog.,  i,  164. 
[18141.  Suaqnanannah  Indiana.— Albainy  conf. 
(1746)  in  N.  v.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  Vl,  823,  1855  (so 
called  here  because  living  on  the  upper  Susque- 
hanna). 

Oqnanoxa.  An  Ottawa  village,  nameil 
from  the  resident  chief,  that  formerly 
existed  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Little  Au- 

flaize,  at  its  mouth,  in  Paulding  co.,  Ohio. 
*he  reservation  was  sold  in  iSl. 
Oqnitoa.  A  former  Pima  rancheria  on 
Rio  del  Altar,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Ati  (q.  v. )  dating 
from  about  1694.  Pop.  104  in  1730.  It  is 
now  a  civilized  town. 

OoBoaption  del  Ukitoa.— Kino,  map,  1702,  in  Sti'>ck- 
lein.  Neue  Welt-Bott,  76.  1726.  Ognitoa.— Kino, 
map,  1701 ,  in  Bancroft  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  360, 18K9 
(misprint ) .  Oquitoa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  347, 
i8&l.  Oquitod.— Quijano  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  I.  53.  1866  (misprint).  Ban  Antonio  da 
Vqiiitoa.~Kino  (1694).  ibid..  244.  Ban  Diepo  de 
1Jquitoa.~Venegas,  Hist  Cal..  i,  303.  1759  (min- 
pnn  t ) .  B.  Antonio  Oqiiitoa.~Ri vera  ( 1730 )  quoted 
by  Bancroft  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  514.  1884. 
nqaioU.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
1,263, 1856  (misprint). 

Oqaomock.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederac;^  on  the  n.  hank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  ( 1629) ,  Va..  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Oraibi  (owa  *rock,'(>W  *  place':  'place 
of  the  rock ') .  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  villages  of  theHopi  (q.  v. ), 
in  N.  E.  Arizona,  in  1629  it  became  the 
seat  of   the   Spanish    Franciscan    mis- 
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son  of  Ifian  Fninci«x>,  which  was  <le- 
rtmyed  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  lUHO,  the 
<'hun*h  beiii^  r«du(«d  to  avhes  anil  the 
Iw"  ^pMnii>h  niiw*ioii«ries  killed.  During 
tlitM  lime  the  pueblo  of  Walpi  was  a  vitiita 
of  Onihi.  Before  the  muwion  period 
Oraibi  waj-  reported  to  contain  14,U0ti  in- 
habituDta,  but  ilH  population  was  then 
Kn«tlyredu(v<l,  owinKtothe  ravHgesof  a 
[rsiilence.  l*ret«iit  piipnUtion  almut 
•^'.  The  people  of  (Jraihi  are  far  more 
(iiisien-alive  in  their  attituile  toward  the 
wlijtiv  tlmn  tlie  other  Ilopi,  an  element 
Inilie  trllje  beinjtslroniilyoppiwed  todv- 
ilLtnii'iii.  Bofiitia]  to  permit  their  ehil- 
(tn-ii  b>  l>e  taken  ami  entered  in  !H:hoale 
b' liHi-ii  the  t.*atiw  of  two  recent  II) iri!<- 
inp.  liut  no  bliv«i  watt  shed.  Ai"a  reuult 
ol  the  la»t   tlillii-nlly,  in  1X06.  a  niiuilier 


'pf  tin-  <»ruibi    lonw-rviilivea  were  mode 

i>Tiitfiner>i  •'■  war  and  i-ontSneil  at  ('amp 
hia<  hill's.  Ariz.  Moeiikapi  ix  an  Oraihi 
laruiin:!  villafce.  For  a  deMcriptioit  of  the 
in  hile<'ture  of  Oraihi,  eec  Mindeleff  in 
Kh  K.-J..  I!.  A.  K.,  7G,  IHill. 
Antte.— McCo"!!  rlN91)  in  KoiuiLdMii,  Jloqiii 
l^cblii  liids..  37. 1I4S.  OnTba.— HoilEe.  Ariaiiia, 
inip,  l>iTT  <mSi>r<nll.  Xipalita.— aTciiIo.  DIl-.- 
ipoic..  I).  W.  ITfrr  liUiubllnai  iti  allUiilnii  lii  KnT 
J<*i'  de  Ki-bvlrln,  fcUlciI  at  Onlbl  In  1«N0). 
lata  — liaR'^x  lirTfil.  DIarjr,  SM,  1900  IKivea 
:■  thp  Ziifli  iii>ni>-i.  Mimulin— Trn  lltiK-Pk 
in  S.Jior>lPTs(t.  Iiirl.  Tril*-.  iv.  M,  18.14  iMeil- 
ciii  luaip  l»r>.  Kuqalat.— Ten  Rn-eck  mlii- 
■ji:.*Ki  by  li..n»M*iii.  Mr.]iil  Piisblo  Iiidn,, 
Il.1>9a,  >Hk{.— ^iriat?  ml-qiKitrd  bv  Ranrmit, 
.tri.anil  X.  ftcx..  137,  IWW.  *«Tb(.— (rfUl*  nSMl 
i»  Ion:.  Ini-y.  %vi,  137.  l"?].    DUUl— IbM..  ^ 

[,T,..|,|..,;  OnU.— Keam  Slid  Soitt  In  Doniiltif™, 
«'-|iil  l-ni-Mo  lii'I<..  14,  IMS,  Onlha.— Bmwnr. 
Aliw^hc  C'uuntrr,  290.  IMU.    Oimibt.~^>>rti!i  (17W} 


in  Pa<!.  R.  K.  Kep..  in,  pt.  3. 121.  IKA.  Onibl,— 
VcUDi'iirt  (IGS'J).  Uem.li«.  Fran..  21^.  Ik;]. 
Orailiy.— I-owell  In  H.  R.  Miw-.  !•.«■.  173,  (ai  Cnng., 
Mms».,  11, 1H72.  OtaiTB. -Taylor  In  t^l.  KHnni-r, 
June  19.  IH(i3.    Oralni.— Ton  Bro«'li  In  A^hncjl- 


137,  3».  iim.  OraJTJ.—IMj  I'lKli^,  r.»ru:  Mi>i<<itic 
t'l  Floridly,  1703,  Onuaba.— Baiidelicr  In  Arch. 
Ini-I.  Papism,  iv.  369,  11192  (niLhpHnl).  Onala,— 
R>«'Udvr<..  Not.  liv  C'htliuaLliB.  -131.  mu  (i>nil>- 
aWy  Idi-nli.-ali.  Drawl.  — Sviiex,  Map.  I71II. 
Orarbt.- Villa  KtD'ir,  TheHlra  Am,.  ][.  4-ja.  1748. 
Orajbi.— Vannu  (IWJ)   (|iM>t*il  by  Davl^i, 


Dt«<l  by  Davl^i  t>t>an. 

,  Or^raa.— I>l>4iinieil, 
VaTT*.— Alrcdo.  DIo.-tieiif., 
.— FjiKtman.  map  In  seboul- 
~  .    Oivni.— D'Alivilli'. 

na.— Kuxliiii,  Adveii- 


I.  Onhbt.—Kmne  in  Stall 

JB...'"-  "~ 

Mab*.— Ctaik  . 

Itieblo  luda,.  11 _ 

AIT.  Krp.,  2G2,  18>i9.  Oriba,— Malt,  Kaitn  Monl- 
Amcrira.lfitl.  OribL— t;an«iUil)W))tnPoiialiliii>n, 
M»qDinu-bl(iInda..SI,li<(«.  Ihrin.— ft-linnlmtt. 
Intl.  Trthe'.  i.  filtl.  ItM.  OnfbUa.-Iirtne  in  Ini]. 
AIT.  Ilrii..  ISO,  1S7T.  OnlBa,— PrunL-h,  Uiiit.  (V>lt., 
Lu..  II,  ITTi.lNn,  Onibi.- Buiirku  lu  Pnic  Am. 
Antir].  Siir..  n.  ■„  i.  Sit.  IMHI  imiK|)riiil).  OaalL— 
Anunnailh,  Hnn  N,  A.  l>!l!i,  e<I.  1H14  (UHwIhlr 
Wnitlfiil).  IMEil-Stuvciu,  M*.  Jk  A.  £,  IWH 
(Nanlin  name;  unrruplnl  fnim  Oralbl).  Ob,— 
Knlfin  Infii'Itmlcraft,  Ini].TTliii,ii,1v,23l.l>AII  Sur- 
.     KiopauUtlaaapalatB.— Vllla-Sfllor. 


iincmtt.  Aril,  ami  N.  3Ii>x.,  1411^  18K9. 


Sid  FrandiM  la  ftvuka.— Vdlaiii-iirl  (IIWS)  In 
T.atro  Atn.,  Ill,  321,  Tin.  laa  Mignal  OrawbL— 
fiiim-r..ft,Arii.nni1K.Ht'X..1Tl.l)«!i.   V-O-V^fL- 


1-ac.  R.  R.  R.-P..  Ill,  pt.  3. 13,  IKti  (Ziifll 
'-'■laaiBuM.-^iariH'BiITTBi.IMKry.m 


.    7aUi 


t.-.lbyi 


Tavipaia 


■illajre  of  the  I'ow- 
hiitai)  eiaifi-fk'racv,  hi-tween  the  ( 'liifka- 
hominy  and  I'amiinkoy  n*.,  in  New  Kent 
eo,,  Vu,  r»whaluii  retlripd  thithcrubout 
liilO  H-hen  tlie  Kn^iliKh  Im-kh"  *»  eniwd 
hitii  at  M'eriiwacoiiioeo. 
Onlukei.- Drake.  Bk.  Iml^,  bk.  4.  7,  INIH  (inlH- 
jiriiili.  Otapack,— Sirnelii-y  ii'i.  IfiV-'j.  Vn„  map, 
iHVX  Ontpakai.— llniki',  on.  i^t..  fl.  Orapako.- 
Kmlih  ilK-.-j),  Vb-  I.  Ili  ri'pr,  111'J,    OraFaki.- 

imv..  ilJHH,  ITii.'i,    6nfa».— liiiil,.  K».' 

Oratamin,  A  llackenwii'k  chief  in  Ihe 
17th  (vnttiry,  iirominent  in  the  treatv  re- 
lalions  lietween  the  lla<'keii>4ick  'hikI 
ni'it;lil>.>riiif;lril)eHaiidthe  Dutch.  After 
the  liutcherv  nf  the  TiidiaiiHut  I'avonia, 
N.  J.,  hv  the  Dul.-h  in  Feh,  U*i:i,  ID  or 
II  of  tlic  Mirnnindiiid  trilien  aroH.'  in 
arniH  a^.'aiiixl  the  latter  to  aveiijce  the 
outrage,  hnt  concluded  a  treatv  of  peace 
Apr.  '22  <i(  tlic  i4ime  yi>ar,  "Oratamin, 
sachem  of  the  Mvat.'eH  liviu);  at  Ai:hkii)- 
heehacky  [llaekciiKiu^k].  who  dei'lared 
himself  coininiwioniil  liy  tJi«  savaKeH  of 
Tappacn  [Tappanl.  Itetrhimwawaiic 
[Manhattan],  Kicntawanc  [Kitclia- 
wank],  and  SinlMnck  [Sintsink],"  actinj; 
on  their  hiOialf.  TIuh  trtrafy  wa:<  linme- 
diati'ly  toUowed  hy  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  jwrt  of  the  IiidiiiiiH,  iiut  jieace  nan 
restored  and  another  treaty,  in  which 
Oratamin  took  a  promiticnt  part,  wa.H 
made  at  Ft  Anietcrdatu  [New  York], 
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Aug.  30,  1645  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
XIII,  18, 1881 ).  On  July  19, 1649,  a  num- 
ber of  leading  Indians,  including  Ora- 
tamin,  made  further  proposals  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  At  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence, held  at  Ft  Amsterdam,  a  special 
S'ft  of  tobacco  and  a  gun  was  made  to 
ratamin,  while  '*a  small  present  worth 
20  guilders  was  then  given  X6  the  com- 
mon savages'*  (ibid.,  25).  He  also  took 
part  in  the  treaty  of  Mar.  6,  1660,  in  be- 
half of  his  own  tribe  and  of  the  chief  of 
the  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  and  was  present 
May  18,  1660,  when  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Wappinger.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  interced(Ki  for  the  Esopus  Indians, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  them 
(Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  106, 1894).  In  1662 
Oratamin  complained  to  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities of  the  illicit  sale  of  brandy  to 
his  people,  and  on  Mar.  30  of  that  year 
was  authorized  to  seize  the  liquor  brought 
into  his  country  for  sale,  as  well  as  those 
bringing  it.  On  June  27, 1663,  Oratamin 
was  again  called  into  consultation  by  the 
whites  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  Esopus 
war.  Two  weeks  later  chiefs  of  several 
trilxiS  N.  of  the  Hackensack  appeared 
and  ratified  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  by  the  aged  chief,  primarily  through 
whose  efforts  the  Esopua  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  peace  declared  May  16, 
1664,  Oratamin  and  three  other  chiefs 
becoming  security  therefor.  He  was 
asked  by  Gov.  Carteret,  in  1666,  to  at- 
tend a  conference  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  was  then 
so  old  and  feeble  that  he  could  not  un- 
dertake the  journey  from  Hackensack  to 
that  place.  He  probably  died  in  1667. 
II  in  name  is  also  written  Oratam,  Ora- 
tainv,  Oratan,  Oraton  (Nelson,  Names  of 
Inds.  N.  J.,  44,  1904).  (c.  t.) 

Oratory.  In  Indian  tribal  life  the  ora- 
tor held  a  distinguished  place.  To  be  able 
to  state  clearly  and  to  urge  eloquently 
one*H  views  on  a  question  before  a  council 
of  the  tril)e  raised  a  man  to  i)owerand  in- 
fluence among  his  fellows.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  tribe  was  generally  vested  in  a 
council  composed  of  the  cniefs  of  the 
different  bands  or  clans,  or  of  the  elders 
of  the  triJ)e,  and,  as  unanimous  con- 
sent to  any  proposition  was  usually  re- 
quire<l  before  it  could  be  accepted,  much 
argumentation  was  characteristic  of  their 
deliberations.  In  the  higher  circle  of 
chiefs,  as  well  as  in  the  societies  of  war- 
riors or  leading  men,  the  orator  had  his 
function.  To  speak  well,  to  plead  well, 
to  tell  a  story  effectively  was  accounted 
a  desirable  gift  for  a  man.  Many  oi*ca- 
sions  arose  when  facility  in  address  was 
reqtiired,  as  in  formal  tribal  negotiations 
or  visits,  in  certain  nart^  of  religious  cere- 
monies, or  in  purely  social  intercourse. 


Some  of  the  Eastern  tribes  had  an  oflidai 
orator  for  state  occasions,  which  office 
was  hereditary  in  certain  Western  tribes. 
The  native  languages  lent  themselves  to 
oratory.  A  picture  full  of  detail  and 
movement  could  be  ^ven  in  compara- 
tively few  words,  while  the  symbolism 
inherent  in  the  Indian's  outlook  upon 
nature  gave  poetry  to  his  speech.  His 
vivid  conceptions  seemed  often  to  thrill 
his  frame,  governing  his  attitude,  the 
folds  of  his'!robe,  his  glance,  and  his  (ges- 
tures. The  Indian's  oratory  early  im- 
pressed the  white  race,  and  scattered 
through  the  historical  records  of  our 
country  are  bits  of  powerful  native  utter- 
ance. We  have  the  speeches  of  Com- 
planter.  Red  Jacket,  Big  Elk,  Logan,  and 
a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  have  the 
ring  of  true  eloquence.  This  gift  still 
lingers,  but  now,  as  in  the  past,  it  is 
mc^  often  heard  in  protest  against  un- 
fair dealing.  Standing  before  a  commis- 
sion the  members  of  which  had  been 
using  many  ailments  in  favor  of  their 
project,  the  Wichita  chief  who  had  lis- 
tened in  silence  stooped,  and  gathering  a 
handful  of  the  dry  soil  of  his  reservation, 
straightened  himself  and  said,  as  he 
threw  the  myriad  particles  into  the  air, 
"There  are  as  many  ways  to  cheat  the 
Indian!"  Consult  Mooney  in  14th  and 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Oroan.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joutel 
in  1687  as  situated  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Mal- 
igne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas,  the  name 
seemingly  having  been  given  him  by  Eba- 
hamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawa  affiliation.  In  some  e^litions 
of  Jouters  relation  the  name  is  c*ombined 
with  Piou,  or  Peinhoum.  The  two  names 
may  have  l)elonged  to  one  village  or  to 
two* closely  related  villages,     (a.  c.  f.  ) 

OroamipUt.— fiarcia,  Ensayo.   271.   1723.    Oroam- 

{ ion.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^..  u 
S8, 1840.  Oreampiou.— €bea,  note  in  Charlevoix. 
New  France,  iv,  78, 1870.  Orean.— Jontel  (1687)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846. 

Orchard  Party.  A  part  of  the  Oneida 
as  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
Feb.  2,  1827.— Indian  Problem,  301,  Al- 
bany, 1889. 

Ordeali.  An  ordeal  is  strictly  a  form 
of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence, 
but  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  in  a 
secondary  sense  to  any  severe  trial  or  test 
of  courage,  endurance,  and  fortitude.  In 
accordance  with  these  two  usages  of  the 
tenn,  ordeals  amon^  the  North  American 
tribes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
used  to  establish  guilt  and  to  settle  dif- 
ferences, and  (2)  those  undeigone  for 
the  sake  of  some  material  or  supernat- 
ural advantage. 

The  ordeals  corresponding  cloeest  to 
the  tests  to  which  the  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  were  those  undertaken  to 
determine  witched  or  wizards.     If  it  was 
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believed  that  a  man  had  died  in  conse- 
({uenoe  of  being  bewitched,  the  Tsim- 
shian  would  take  his  heart  out  and  put  a 
red-hot  stone  against  it,  wishing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy  might  die.  If 
the  heart  burst,  they  thought  that  their 
wi{«h  would  be  fulfilled;  if  not,  their  suspi- 
donrt  were  believed  to  be  unfounded. 
A  Haida  shaman  repeated  the  names  of 
all  persons  in  the  village  in  the  presence 
of  a  live  mouse  and  determined  the  guilty 
f^rty  by  watching  its  motions.  A  Tlin- 
git  suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up 
f(ir  8  or  10  days  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him,  and  he  w^as  liberated  at  the 
end  of  that  period  if  he  were  still  alive. 
But  tm  confession  secured  immediate  lib- 
erty and  involved  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences except  an  obligation  to  remove 
the  spell,  few  were  probably  found  inno- 
wnt.  This,  however,  can  Hardly  be  con- 
ndered  as  a  real  ordeal,  since  the  guilt 
of  the  victim  was  practically  assumed, 
and  the  test  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tor- 
ment to  extract  confession. 

Intimately  connected  with  ordeals  of 
this  class  were  contests  between  individ- 
uals and  bodies  of  individuals,  for  it  was 
Hup|M.»fled  that  victory  was  determined 
more  by  supernatural  than  by  natural 
f«»wer.  '  A  case  is  recorrled  among  the 
Comanche  where  two  men  whose  enmity 
ha<l  become  so  great  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation  were  allowed  to 
ttiihi  a  duel.  Their  left  arms  having 
been  tied  together,  a  knife  was  placed  in 
the  right  hand  of  each,  and  they  fought 
until  both  fell.  A  similar  duel  is  re- 
ci>rde<l  in  one  of  the  Teton  myths,  and  it 
i^  probable  that  the  custom  was  almost 
univerfSLl.  Resembling  these  were  the 
f^»nteHts  in  vogue  among  Eskimo  tribes. 
When  two  boilics  of  Eskimo  met  who 
Were  strangers  to  each  other,  each  party 
Helecteil  a  champion,  and  the  two  struck 
each  other  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  the 
hajed  shouldera  until  one  gave  in.  An- 
ciently Netchilirmint  and  Aivilirmiut 
champions  contested  by  pressing  the 
I^nnts  of  their  knives  agamst  each  other's 
cheeks.  Such  contests  were  also  forced  on 
liersons  wandering  among  strange  people 
and  are  said  to  have  been  matters  of  life 
and  death.  Chinook  mvths  speak  of 
similar  tests  of  endurance  between  super- 
uatnral  beings,  and  perhaps  they  were 
^liared  by  men.  Differences  between 
towns  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  were  often 
Hettle<l  by  appointing  a  day  for  fighting, 
when  the  people  of  l)oth  sides  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  hide  and  wooden 
annorami  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle, 
the  issue  being  determined  by  the  fall  of 
one  or  two  prominent  men.  Contests 
between  strangers  or  representatives  of 


different  towns  or  social  groups  were  also 
settled  by  playing  a  game.  At  a  feast  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  one  who  had  used 
careless  or  slighting  words  toward  the 
people  of  his  host  was  forced  to  devour 
a  tray  full  of  bad-tasting  food,  or  perhaps 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  urine.  Two 
persons  often  contested  to  see  which 
could  empty  a  tray  the  more  expediti- 
ously. 

Ordeals  of  the  second  class  would  cover 
the  hardships  placed  upon  a  growing 
boy  to  make  him  strong,  the  fasts  and 
regulations  to  which  a  girl  was  subjected 
at  puberty,  and  those  which  a  youth 
unaerwent  in-order  to  obtain  supernat- 
ural helpers  (see  Child  life),  as  well  as 
the  solitary  fasts  of  persons  who  desired 
to  become  shamans,  or  of  shamans  who 
desired  greater  sui^ematural  power. 
Finally,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
fasts  and  tortures  undergone  in  prepara- 
tion for  ceremonies  or  by  way  of  initia- 
tion into  a  secret  society. 

The  first  of  these  may  beet  be  consid- 
ered under  Education  and  Puberty  cu»- 
tomSf  but,  although  some  of  the  cere- 
monies for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a 
youth  inU>  the  mysteries  of  the  tnlje 
took  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
their  connection  therewith  is  not  always 
evident,  and  they  may  well  be  treated 
here.  Thus  Pueblo  children,  when  old 
enough  to  have  the  religious  mysteries 
imparted  to  them,  went  through  a  cere- 
monial flogging,  and  it  is  related  of  the 
Alibamu  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Gulf  states  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
caused  their  children  to  pass  in  array 
and  whipi>e(l  them  till  they  drew  bloo(I. 
The  huskannw  (i\.  v.),  or  huskany,  was  an 
ordeal  among  Virginia  Indians  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youths 
for  the  higher  duties  of  manhood.  It 
consisted  in  solitary  confinement  and  the 
use  of  emetics,  **  whereby  remembrance 
of  the  past  was  supposed  to  be  obliterated 
and  the  mind  left  free  for  the  reception 
of  new  impressions."  Among  those 
tribes  in  which  individuals  acquired 
supernatural  helpers  a  youth  was  coni- 
pelled  to  go  out  alone  into  the  forest  or 
upon  the  mountains  for  a  long  perio<l, 
fast  there,  and  sometimes  take  certain 
meilicines  to  enable  him  to  see  his  guar- 
dian sp'irit.  Similar  were  the  ordeals 
gone  throujarh  by  chiefs  among  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  other  n.  Pacific 
coast  tribes  when  they  desired  to  increase 
their  wealth,  or  sutrcess  in  war,  or  to 
obtain  long  life,  as  also  by  shamans  who 
wished  increased  powers.  At  such  times 
they  chewed  certain  herl>s  supposed  to 
aid  them  in  seeing  the  spirits.  The  use 
of  the  **black   drink"  (q.  v.)  by  Mus- 
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khogean  tribes  was  with  similar  intent, 
as  also  were  the  emetics  just  referred  to 
in  use  among  the  Viixinian  peoples. 

While  undergoing  initiation  into  a 
secret  society  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  a 
youth  fasted,  and  for  a  certain  period 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  commune  with  the  spirit 
of  the  society  in  complete  solitude.  Any 
one  discovering  a  Kwakiutl  youth  at  this 
time  could  slay  him  and  obtam  the  secret 
society  privileges  in  his  stead.  On  the 
plains  the  principal  participants  in  the 
oun dance  (q.  v.)  mul  skewers  run  through 
the  fleshy  parts  of  their  backs,  to  which 
thongs  were  attached,  fastened  at  the 
other  end  to  the  Sun-dance  pole.  Some- 
times a  person  was  drawn  up  so  high  as 
barely  to  touch  the  ground  and  afterward 
would  throw  his  weight  against  the 
skewers  until  they  tore  their  way  out 
Another  particii)ant  would  have  the 
thongs  fastened  to  a  skull,  which  he  pulled 
around  the  entire  camping  circle,  and  no 
matter  what  obstacles  impeded  his  prog- 
ress he  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either 
thongs  or  skull  with  his  hands.  During 
the  ceremony  of  Dakhpike,  or  Nakhpike, 
among  the  tiidatsa,  (fevotees  ran  arrows 
through  their  muscles  in  different  parts 
of  their  boiiies;  and  on  one  occ&^ion  a 
warrior  is  known  to  have  tied  a  thirsty 
horse  to  his  body  by  means  of  thongs 
pas»>ed  through  holes  in  his  flesh,  after 
which  he  led  him  to  water,  restrained 
him  from  drinking  without  touching  his 
hands  to  the  thongs,  and  brought  him 
hsu'k  in  triumph.  The  special  ordeal  of 
a  (Cheyenne  sotuety  was  to  walk  with 
bare  feet  on  hot  coals.  A  person  initi- 
ated into  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee 
society  of  the  Midewiwin  was  "shot** 
with  a  medicine  bag  and  immediately 
fell  on  his  tsLcc.  By  making  him  fall 
on  his  face  a  secret  society  spirit  or  the 
guardian  spirit  of  a  N.  W.  coast  shaman 
also  made  itself  felt.  When  introduced 
into  the  Omaha  society,  called  Wash- 
ash  ka,  one  was  shot  in  the  Adam's  apple 
by  something  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
head  of  an  otter.  As  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  among  the  Uopi  a  man 
had  to  take  a  feathered  prayer-stick  to 
a  distant  spring,  running  all  the  way, 
and  return  within  a  certain  time;  and 
chosen  men  of  the  Zufli  were  obliged  to 
walk  to  a  lake  45  m.  distant,  clothed  only 
in  the  breech-cloth  and  so  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun,  in  order  to  de- 
posit plume-sticks  and  ])ray  for  rain. 
Among  the  same  people  one  of  the  or- 
deals to  which  an  initiate  into  the  Priest- 
homl  of  the  Bow  was  subje4^,ti?<l  was  to  sit 
naked  for  hours  on  a  large  ant-hill,  his 
flesh  exposed  to  the  torment  of  myriads 
of  SLutit,  At  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
the  ilopi  priests  sat  nake<i  in  a  circle  and 


suffered  gourds  of  ice-cold  water  to  be 
dashed  over  them.  Ordeals  of  this  kind 
enter  so  intimately  into  ceremonies  of 
initiation  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Certain  regulations  were  also  gone 
through  before  war  expeditions,  hunting 
excursions,  or  the  preparation  of  me<li- 
cines.  Medicines  were  generally  com- 
pounded by  individuals  after  fasts,  absti- 
nence from  women,  and  isolation  in  the 
woods  or  mountains.  Before  going  to 
hunt  the  leader  of  a  party  fasted  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  counted  off  t-o 
many  days  until  one  arrived  which  he 
considered  his  lucky  day.  On  the  N.  W. 
coast  the  warriors  bathed  in  the  sea  in 
winter  time,  after  which  they  whippeil 
each  other  with  branches,  and  until  the 
first  encounter  took  place  they  fasted 
and  abstained  from  water  as  much  hk 
possible.  Elsewhere  warriors  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  sweat-lodge. 
Among  the  tribes  of  the  E.  and  some 
others  prisoners  were  forced  to  run  be- 
tween two  lines  of  people  armed  with 
clubs,  tomahawks,  and  other  weapon.**, 
and  he  who  reached  the  chief  s  house  ora 
certain  mark  i  n  safety  was  presen-ed.  1  n- 
asmuch  as  the  object  beliind  most  tor- 
tures was  to  break  down  the  victim'n 
self-command  and  extort  from  him  some 
indication  of  weakness,  while  the  aim  of 
the  victim  was  to  show  an  immoved  coun- 
tenance, flinging  back  scorn  and  detianee 
at  his  tormentors  until  the  very  last, 
burning  at  the  stake' and  its  aa'ompany- 
ing  horrors  partook  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  an  ordeal.  (.r.  r.  s.  ) 

Oregon  jargon,  Oregon  trade  language. 
See  Chinook  jargon. 

Orehaoae.  A  Cayuga  chief  who  opposed 
the  Jesuits  and  caused  Father  Carheil'K 
withdrawal.  He  aided  the  English  of 
Albany  in  preventing  Penn's  purchase  of 
Susquehanna  lands,  and  visited  De  la 
Barre  in  1684.  In  1687  Denonville  seized 
him  and  sent  him  to  France.  He  was  then 
called  Goiguen ha  [Cayuga] -Oreouahe, and 
often  Taweeratt;  also  Wahawa  by  the 
Onondaga.  In  1688  the  Cayuga  wished 
for  "Taweeratt,  the  chief  warrior  of 
Cayouge,  who  is  lamented  amongst  them 
every  day."  Returning  in  1689,  Oreha- 
oue  oecame  attached  to  Count  Frontenac 
and  fought  for  the  French.  He  died  in 
1698  and  was  buried  with  high  honors 
as  **a  worthy  Frenchman  and  good 
Christian.*'  fw.  m.  b.) 

Orejonei  (Span.:  'big-earea  people*). 
Indians  of  the  N.  W.  coEist  As  the  wear- 
ing of  lip,  nose,  and  ear  ornaments  is 
common  among  Indians  on  the  northern 
coasts,  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer.  Aug.  24, 
18<)3)  believes  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  word  Oregon  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  nickname,  used  to  distin- 
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Koinh  them  from  the  California  Indians. 
Carver  (Trav.,  ix,  76,  1778)  seems,  how- 
ever, to  oe  the  first  to  employ  the  term 
Oregon  to  designate  his  great  ^*  River  of 
the  West" — the  Columbia — of  which  he 
learned  from  the  Sioux,  Assiniboin,  and 
Cree  Indians. 

Orcjones.  A  former  division  of  the 
Faraon  Apache.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
JW,  18W. 

OrflJonM.  A  former  Coahoiltecan  tribe 
d  wellingnear  thecoast  between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.,  Texas.  Their  resi- 
dence between  these  rivers  was  made  the 
baAs  of  a  claim  to  them  and  their  rela- 
tives by  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission  in 
a  (quarrel,  in  1754,  with  Vizarron  mission 
{\  nfonne  of  the  College  of  Queretaro  to 
th»?  Commissary  General,  1754,  MS.). 
That  they  lived  near  the  coa^t  is  evident 
In  17H0  the  San  Antonio  missionaries  re- 
porteil  them  in  a  list  of  coast  tribes 
(Ynforme  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.).  In 
17^M)  iiovemor  Cabello  included  them  in 
the  trib<«  along  the  coast  between  the 
Xuec^'s  and  Ysla  de  los  Copanes  ( Cabello 
to  Croix,  May  2K,  1780,  MS.).  But  that 
thev  were  not  the  tribe  nearest  to  the 
)?iil{  a^ipears  from  the  statement  that 
wlien,  m  1754,  their  very  near  neighlx)r8, 
the  Pamaii^ues,  (leserteii  their  mission, 
Father  A  rnci  vita  sought  them  first  in  their 
native  country,  but,  failing  to  find  them, 
'he  went  in  to'the  islands  inhabited  by 
the  l>arl)an)ns  and  uncultured  tribes,  of 
which  the  l>e6t  known  are  those  named 
Mancj^de  Perro"  (Ynforme,  1754, op. cit. ). 

That  they  were  Coabuiltec^an  rests  on 
the  enumeration,  on  the  title-j>age  of 
<iarciVH  Manual  (1760),  of  tribes  in  the 
San  Antonio  an<l  Rio  (rrande  missions 
i^{>faking  the  same  language.  Of  their 
intimate  affiliation  with  some  of  these 
Iri  \  te^  there  is  other  evidence.  They  were 
cloHely  bound  by  intermarriage  with  the 
I'Sainaquer^,  and  in  1731  each  spoke  **  both 
languages  f40  perfectly  that  they  were  not 
diMinguished "  (Ynforme,  1754, op.  cit.). 
According  to  (lantfa  they  spoke  the  same 
lanmiage,  with  only  mmor  differences. 
They  lived  **almost  together'*  and  went 
t<jge'ther  ti>  the  missions  (Ynforme,  1754). 
Tfiey  seem  also  to  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Hf^iquesandPanascanes  (or 
Hasnai^anes),  likewise  close  neighbors. 

The  <.)rejcme8  were  the  basis  of  the 
foundation  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
^ion  in  1731,  but  with  them  came  nu- 
merous Pamaques  (Y'nforme,  1754,  op. 
cit. ).  Testimony  given  by  Andr^,  a 
Sayopin  (Chayopin),  in  a  manuscript 
«Ute<l  May  13,  1752,  states  that  there  were 
Orejcmes  at  (^andelaria  mission  on  San 
.\avier  r.  (Bexar  Archives),  but  other 
evidence  shows  that  they  were  neophytes 
frr>m  San  Antonio  8er\nng  as  interpreters. 
•Smie  time  before  1754  the  miarion  of 


Vizarron,  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  asserteil 
a  claim  to  the  Orejones,  but  this  was  dis- 
puted by  San  Juan  (Capistrano  mission 
(Y'nforme,  1754). 

In  1762  a  total  of  203  **  Orejones,  Sayo- 
pines,  Pamaques,  andPiguiques''  was  re- 
ported at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
( Ynforme,  1762) .  It  was  said  in  1754  that 
the  Pamaques  and  their  neighbors,  re- 
moved from  their  native  soil  to  the  mis- 
sions, had  become  almost  extinct.  It 
is  prolmble  that  this  assertion  applied 
also  to  the  Orejones  (Camberos,  mission- 
ary at  Bah  fa,  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  MS. ), 
although  Cabello' 8  report  of  1780  indi- 
cates that  some  were  still  living  near  the 
coast  between  the  Ssld.  Antonio  and  the 
Nueces.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Orenda.  The  Iroquois  name  of  the  fic- 
tive  force,  principle,  or  magic  power 
which  was  assumed  by  the  inchoate  rea- 
soning of  primitive  man  to  l)e  inherent  in 
every  l)ody  and  being  of  nature  and  in 
every  personified  attribute,  property,  or 
activity^  belonging  to  each  of  these  and 
conceived  to  l>e  the  active  cause  or  force, 
or  dynamic  energy,  involved  in  every 
operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  in 
anv  manner  affecting  or  controlling  the 
welfare  of  man.  This  hypothetic  princi- 
ple was  conceived  to  l)e  mi  material,  oc- 
cult, impersonal,  mysterious  in  mo<ie  of 
action,  limited  in  function  and  efficientry, 
and  not  at  all  omnipotent,  local  and  not 
omnipresent,  and  ever  embodieil  or  im- 
manent in  some  object,  although  it  was 
believed  that  it  could  be  transferrefl, 
attracted,  acquire<i,  increased,  suppressed, 
or  enthralled  by  the  orenda  of  oc- 
cult ritualistic  formulas  endowed  with 
more  potency.  This  postulation  of  a 
purely  fictitious  force  or  dvnamic  energy 
must  nee<ls  have  l)een  made  by  primitive 
man  to  explain  the  activities  of  life  and 
nature,  the  latter  being  conceived  to  l)e 
composed  of  living  beings,  for  the  con- 
cept of  fon»e  or  energy  as  an  attribute  or 
property  of  matter  had  not  yet  been 
iorme<l,*  hence  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  was  unknown 
to  primitive  thought.  As  all  the  bodies 
of  the  environment  of  primitive  man  were 
regarded  by  him  as  endoweil  with  life, 
mind,  and  volition,  he  inferred  that  his 
relations  with  these  environing  objects 
were  direi'tly  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
these  beings.  So  to  obtain  his  nee<ls  man 
must  gain  the  goo<lwill  of  esu'h  one  of  a 
thousand  contn>lling  minds  by  i)rayer, 
sacrifice,  some  acceptable  offering,  or  ])ro- 
pitiatory  act,  in  order  to  influence  the  ex- 
ercise in  his  l)ehalf  of  the  orenda  or  magic 
power  which  he  l)elieved  was  controlled 
by  the  particular  being  invoked.  Thus  it 
came  that  the  possession  of  oren<la  or 
magic  power  is  the  distinctive  charai'ter- 
istic  of^  all  the  gods,  and  these  gcnls  in 
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earlier  time  were  all  the  bodies  and  be- 
ings of  nature  in  any  manner  affecting 
the  weal  or  woe  of  man.  So  primitive 
man  interpreted  the  activities  of  nature 
to  be  due  to  the  struggle  of  one  orenda 
against  another,  put  forth  by  the  beings 
or  bo<iies  of  his  environment,  the  former 
possessing  orenda  and  the  latter  life, 
mind,  and  orenda  only  by  virtue  of  his 
own  imputation  of  these  things  to  lifeless 
objects.  In  the  stress  of  life,  coming  into 
contact  or  more  or  less  close  relation  with 
certain  bodies  of  his  environment,  more 
frequently  and  in  a  more  decided  manner 
than  with  the  other  environing  bodies, 
and  learning  to  feel  from  these  relations 
that  these  bodies  through  '*  the  exercise 
of  their  orenda  controll«i  the  conditions 
of  his  welfare  and  in  like  manner  sha(>ed 
his  ill  fare,'*  man  gradually  came  to  re- 
gard these  bodies  as  the'  masters,  the 
arbiters,  the  gods,  of  the  conditions  of 
his  environment,  whose  aid,  goodwill, 
and  even  existence  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  his  well-being  aid  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life.  In  the  cosmogonic 
legends,  the  sum  of  the  operations  of  this 
hypothetic  magic  ])Ower  constitutes  the 
story  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
biography  of  the  gods,  in  all  the  planes 
of  human  culture.  From  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  there  are  incomparable  differ- 
ences in  strength,  function,  and  scope  of 
action  among  the  orendas,  or  magic  pow- 
ers, exercisSi  by  any  group  of  such 
fictitious  bein^.  Therefore  it  is  not  re- 
markable to  hnd  in  many  legends  that 
for  specitic  purposes  man  may  sometimes 
possess  weapons  whose  orenda  is  superior 
to  that  ix)SHessed  by  some  of  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmology.  It  is  likewise 
found  that  the  number  of  purposes  for 
which  a  given  orenda  may  be  efficient 
varies  widely. 

The  Algonquian  Twawito,  theShoshonean 
vohmtj  iiw  SiousLiimahofxij  ;f»//>^  or  rather 
hojmtii,  correspond  approximately,  if  not 
exactly,  with  this  Inxjuois  term  orenda 
ill  use  and  signification.  Those  who  in- 
teri)ret  these  terms  as  denotive  simply  of 
what  is  expressed  l)y  the  English  words 
'niystory,'  *iinmortal,*  *magic,*  *sor- 
cery/  or  'wonderful,'  fail  to  appreciate 
the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  as- 
HUined  j>ower  denote<l  V)y  these  terms  as 
conceived  bv  the  Indians  who  devised 
these  terms. 

The  following  are  comiK)und  terms  oc- 
curring in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  in  which 
oreiifla  is  the  noun  element:  Arendio- 
wane,  Aren<lio8ane,  Arendioguanne, 
Aren<lioauann«'',  Arendiouane,  Arendi- 
wane,  Arenda<.)natia-     Sii?  Mf/thoJogi/^  Ot- 

Consult  Powell,  introd.  to  Cushing's 
Zuni  Folk  Tales,  19()1;  Hewitt  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  33-40,  19()2.     (.i.  x.  b.  n.) 


Oreitaoo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Coetanoan,  situated  to  the  b.  of  »an  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Gal.,  I,  559,  1886. 

Orientation.  The  entrance  way  of  In- 
dian dwellings  in  the  open  countrv  gen- 
erally faced  flie  e.  When  a  tribal  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place,  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  camped  in  a  circle  and  the  line  of 
tents  was  broken  on  the  e.  side  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space.  If,  within  this  ci rcle, 
a  smaller  one  was  constructed  of  boughs 
and  for  the  special  rites,  this  also  had  its 
opening  to  the  £.  Articles  used  for  sacred 
purposes  in  ceremonies  were  arranged  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  orientation, 
and  theiromamentation  was  made  toserve 
that  thought  For  instance,  the  colore*! 
band  on  the  basket  drum  used  in  the 
Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho  was  **n<»t 
continuous  but  intersected  at  one  point 
by  a  narrow  line  of  uncolored  woo<i"  in 
order  *'to  assist  in  the  orientation  of  the 
basket  at  night  in  the  medicine  lodgre" 
when  the  light  was  dim.  The  placing 
of  prayer-sticks  and  other  symlx)lic  de- 
vices, as  well  as  their  colors,  referred 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  (see  Cohtr 
symbolism).  Even  the  drumstick  used 
in  the  Navaho  Night  Chant  ceremony 
must  be  made  of  four  yucca  leaves,  which, 
while  on  the  plant,  ])ointed  to  the  four 
quarters;  that  which  was  toward  the  e. 
must  first  be  plucked,  and  with  that  from 
the  w.  forms  the  core  of  the  drumstick. 
Again,  during  the  initial  acts  of  a  religious 
ceremony  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
nmst  face  the  e.  In  the  busk  ceremonv 
of  the  Creeks  the  four  logs  with  which 
the  new  fire  was  kindled  were  laid 
crosswise  with  reference  to  the  cardinal 
points.  Tents  and  dwellings,  exet*pt  on 
the  seacoast,  generally  face  the  e. 
Among  the  Pueblos  the  communal  dwell- 
ings usually  face  the  sun,  and  additions 
are  rarely  ma<le  toward  the  n.  ;  in  the 
older  pueblos  the  kivas  (q.  v.)  also  were 
oriented.  In  burials  orientation  was  not 
universally  obser>^ed,  although  it  was 
common  among  some  of  the  tril)es. 
Among  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska  it  was  re- 
garde<r  as  of  iniix)rtance,  for  it  was  he- 
lieved  that  if  the  dead  were  not  placed 
with  their  heads  to  the  e.  they  could  not 
be  **rel>om."  In  myths,  legends,  and 
rituals  the  e.  was  spoken  of  as  *'the  place 
where  dwelt  the  dawn  and  the  sun." 
These  two,  the  dawn  and  the  sun,  wen» 
regani(Hl  as  distinct  and  unr<»late<l.  The 
dawn  was  the  child  of  **  mother  dark- 
ness," or  night,  and  the  animating  power 
which  jx»rvades  all  things;  it  was  bom 
anew  each  day,  while  the  sun  came  into 
existence  once  for  all  in  the  ancient  days, 
and  was  one  of  the  lesser  and  visible  god.**, 
lie  was  always  the  same,  and  was  ai>- 
l)ointe(l  to  make  his  daily  journey  tiirough 
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the  8ky.  In  the  mythical  region  of  the 
Han's  abode  the  hoose  wherein  he  dwelt 
was  oriented,  so  that  the  sun  itself  faired  a 
mysterious  s. ,  whence  came  to itpotency 
from  the  all-pervading  power.  From  the 
rustoms  of  the  people,  from  their  myths 
and  rituals  as  well  as  from  their  language, 
it  is  learned  that  the  e.  not  only  stood  for 
the  gift  of  physical  light  but  symbolized 
theregion  whence  men  received  supernat- 
ural help  and  guidance  (Matthews,  Na- 
vaho  Legends;  C.  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.;  Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.). 
As  the  point  where  the  sun  appeared  on 
the  E.  horizon  shifted  with  the  seasons, 
txtme  of  the  tril>e6  set  up  marks  to  assist 
in  observing  the  time  of  the  winter  or 
the  summer  solstice,  when  important  rites 
took  place  and  orientation  was  closely 
observed  (see  Fewkes  in  15tli  Rep.  B. 
A.  E. ) .  In  ceremonial  processions,  either 
when  entering  or  when  within  the  lodge, 
kiva,  or  the  field  to  be  consecrated,  the 
start  was  usually  from  a  point  facing  the 
E.,  and  the  movement  was  from  left  to 
ri^h  t.  This  *  *  ceremonial  succession ' '  has 
been  trace<i  by  Cushing  (Am.  Anthrop.. 
V,  1893)  as  resulting:  in  part  from  **hand 
usage  in  left  and  rijjht  hnger  counting.** 
Among  jH^iples  where  the  orientation  of 
•Iwellings,  etc.,  was  not  oJ)8erved,  as  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  and  in  mountainous 
and  forest  n»gions,  traces  of  orientation 
are  found  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. 
Where  the  cuntom  was  closely  olwer\'ed, 
c<»njH'ioii.«ness  of  the  e.  secintKi  to  have 
b»een  di'eply  8(»ate<l  in  the  native  mind, 
and  they  ol>Herved  an  alwtract  orientation 
when  not  outwardly  practising  it.  For 
instancf ,  the  Omaha  inbal  circle  was  com- 
|»oeedof  lOgentfs,  5(xrcnpyingthe  halfN. 
of  lheeai»tem  oiK»ning  and  5  the  southern 
hal  f .  W  hen  <'am  pi  ng  on  the  annual  tribal 
hunt,  the  oi)ening  was  in  the  direction 
thev  wenj  going,  which  might  be  w.  of 
their  (ramping  site,  in  which  case  the  circle 
would  l>e  a.s  if  it  hail  turned  on  a  hinge 
at  the  western  i»art,  and  the 5  gentes  of  the 
northern  half  would  still  be  on  the  x.  and 
in  the  same  onler  as  if  the  opening  were 
at  the  B.,  and  the  5  gentes  at  the  s.  would 
f^^ese^^•e  their  old  relative  position.  The 
orientation  of  the  tribal  circle  was  thus  at 
all  times  preserved,  although  the  camp 
iniirht  not  actually  be  so  placed  upon  the 
prairie.     See  CVojw. 

For  further  information,  consult 
Mo<»ney  in  15th  and  17th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.; 
J.  ( ).  I^irsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A.  E; 
DiiBois  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1,  178, 
li<07;  FleU^her  in  Pubs.  Peabody  Museum; 
Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799), 75, 1848;  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthrrip.,  vi,  no.  5, 1904;  I^»wis  in 
Mem.  Intemat.  Cong.  Anthroy*.,  1894; 
MH  Jee  irr  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Matthews  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  vi;  Mindeleff 
lu  nth  Hep.  B.  A.  K. ;  MooneyinMem.  Am. 


Anthrop.  Ass'n,  i,  no.  6,  1907;  Speck, 
ibid.,  II,  no.  2,  1907,  and  the  writings  of 
Fewkes  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  and  the  American 
Anthropologist.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Orkna.  A  settlement  of  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  now  deserted. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxv,  23,  1902. 

Orlova  (Russian:  *Orlof  s*).    A  Kaniag- 

miut  Eskimo  settlement  at  Eagle  harbor, 

Ugak  bay,  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  147 

in  1880,  77  in  1890. 

Eagle  harbor.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  76,  1898.  Or- 
loya.— Coaxt  Surv.  map,  1898.  Bt.  Orloff.— Coast 
Surv.  maps. 

Ormejea.  The  name  of  two  former 
Pima  villages  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  of  one 
in  1858,  212;  of  the  other,  643.— Bailey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858.  Cf.  Ilermho, 
Hormiguero. 

Ornament  In  treating  of  the  decorat  i  ve 
art  of  the  tribed  of  northern  North  America 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  embellishment  were  probably 
of  instinctive  kinds  in  which  design,  as 
we  understand  it,  had  no  part.  These 
manifestations  consisted  rather  in  the 
assembling  of  attractive  objects  for  the 
pleasure  they  gave,  the  attachment  of 
such  objects  to  the  person,  or  the  a<ldi- 
tion  of  colors  to  the  skin,  the  motives  l)e- 
ing  to  pkuise  the  savage  fancy,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others,  or  to  simulate 
animaln  by  imitating  their  markings. 
The^e  forms  of  esthetic  activity  were  sup- 
plcmente<l  in  time  by  the  application 
of  embi'llishments  to  the  dress,  when 
that  came  into  use,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
possessions  having  close  relations  with 
the  i)erson  or  which  were  otherwise  inti- 
mately associate<i  with  thelifeand  thought 
of  the  i>eople.  Among  the  tribes  the  per- 
son was  sunject  to  varieil  decorative  treat- 
ment. The  skin  was  tattoo(»d,  colors 
were  applied  in  various  ways,  an<l  orna- 
mental objects  were  attacheil  in  every 
pf)6sil)le  manner.  Feathers  and  other 
articles  were  added  to  the  hair;  pins, 
plugs,  and  [)en<lants  to  the  ears;  labrets 
to  the  lips;  an<l  encircling  bands  to  the 
waists,  arms,  and  legs.  The  costume  was 
elal)orated  for  decorative  effect  and  the 
headdress  especially  became  a  marvel 
of  gatidy  display,  well  illustrated  in  the 
so-called  war  Ixmnet  of  the  Plains  tribes 
and  the  still  more  highly  (leveloi>ed  head- 
dressfs  shown  in  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  middle  .\mericans(s<'e  J^/r>///- 
inent).  But  it  is  the  endxfllishnient  of 
things  made  and  tise<l  that  calls  for  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  place,  and  in  this 
field  the  American  aborigines,  and  more 
esjHH'ially  the  semicivilized  i)enplcs  of 
nnddle  America,  were  hardly  excelled  by 
any  other  known  people  of  c(»rn'sj)nn(ling 
culture  grade.  Nothing  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  was  left  without  some  kind 
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of  derorative  treatnitmt,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  eethetjc  valucu  of  fonn  and 
line  comparea  favorably  with  that  of  the 
eaatem  Aeiatiui. 

The  native  omanient  may  first  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  several  meth- 
ods of  execution  or  ntilization  of  the  ele- 

(1)  Thest-nlptor'sart  {nee Sntlpture and 
Cfimnp)  was  employed  in  shaping  and 


■P>9r^9 


^ 


dM'iiratiiii;  ithjects  of  Htone,  wood,  bone, 
horn,  and  shell,  and  in  some  sections 
tliiH  branch  is  still  practised  with  ex<-ep- 
tional  skill.  AniongtheN.W.  coast  tribes 
totem  poles,  house  posts,  mortuary  lul- 
umris,  masks,  batons,  pipes,  and  various 
implenientu  and  utensils  represent  the 
forms  of  beasts,  uien,  and  iaon6tt:ra,  in 


relief  and  in  the  round.     Although  these 

motives  usually  have  primarily  a  sym- 
bolic  or  other  special  significance  and 
rarely  take  wholly  conventional  forms, 
they  are  employea  with  remarkable  skill 
and  appreciation  of  their  decorative 
values.  The  carvings  in  stone,  lione,  and 
ivory  of  the  Eskimo  are  [Mrticulariy 
notoworthv,  and  taste  is  exercised  in  the 
shaping  of  objects  of  every  class.  The 
motivee  employed  are  apparently  not  so 
generally  symbolic  as  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  life-forms  are  executed  with 
the  simply  artistic  ides  more  definitely 
in  view.  Theexceltenceof  this  tar-north- 
ern work  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the 
introduction  of  implements  of  steel  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  whites. 
Among  the  tribes  of  middle  North  Amer- 
ica sculptural  embellishment  o[  minor 
works  was  common,  and  the  monnd- 
buildinff  tribes,  for  example,  showed 
decidedclevemese,  eepedally  in  the  deco- 
rationoftheirtobacco  pipes,  atrving  the 
forniB  of  birds  and  beasts  and  even  men 
with  excellent  taxte.  Sculpture  aud 
sculptural  embellishment  deal  largely 
with  symbolic  and  ceremonial  subjects, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  men. 

{2)  Plastic  ornament,  the  work  of  the 
modeler  (see  PoUery),  is  confined  to  pot- 
tery-makins  tribes,  such  as  the  niouiid- 
builders  and  tlie  Pueblos.  In  pottery,  as 
insculpture,  various  beasts,  as  well  as  men 
and  fanciful  beings,  were  rendered  in  the 
round  and  in  all  decrees  of  relief  in  con- 
nection with  utensils,  im|>lements,  and 
othcrobjectii.and  their  utilization  is  pnjb- 
ably  due  largely  to  the  association  of  reli- 
gious notions  with  the  creatures  repre- 
sented. All  were  introduced  under  the 
supervision  of  taste,  and  are  thus  properly 
classed  as  embellishnieDts.  Forniaf  geo- 
metric decorations  were  rarely  execiiteil 
by  plastic  methotls,  save  the  simple  in- 
cised varieties,  better  classed  with  en- 
graving, and  the  impresed  or  stampe<l 
varieties,  which  liear somewhst  the  same 
relation  to  the  plastic  art  proper  that  en- 
grsvins  bears  to  sculpture.  The  |><>tter'8 
art,  reiatitig  ^irimarily  to  household  af- 
fairs, is  practised  almost  exclusively  by 
the  women.  Omamenial  designs  worked 
out  in  the  native  metals,  excepting  where 
the  methods  of  the  whites  have  been  in- 
troduceil,  are  essentially  plastic  in  charac- 
ter and  execution,  North  of  Mexico  the 
work  of  the  early  days  was  confined  very 
.  largely  to  repouss^  figures  executed  in 
sheet  metal.  The  working  of  metal,  so 
far  as  known,  is  a  man's  art  (see  -VOat- 

|.1)  Engraved  orruunent  (see  Engrar- 
ing)  is  executed  with  painted  tools  on 
surfaces  of  various  kinds,  and  has  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  both  sculpture 
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sod   [lunting. 


In   < 


1  branches  of 


fitnires,  but  i 
ployed  with  coosiderable  freedom,  the 
representations  running  through  the  en- 
tire ««le  of  convention.  The  work  of 
the  Eskimo  executed  on  bone  and  ivory 
illu^ratce  the  more  deddedlv  uielorial 
phasex  of  this  branch,  although  there  are 
apparent  lra<'es  of  an  earlier  geometric 
Btage  of  engraved  deeigu.  That  of  the 
X.  W.   roast  tribes,  executed   on   wood. 


TaWxiiiig)  are  applied  to  objects  or  sur- 
faces by  means  of  a  great  variety  of  im- 
plementa  and  deviceg,  and  in  the  form 
uf  paiute  dry  pigments,  stains,  anil  dyes, 
or  are  pricked  into  the  ekin.  They  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  art  of  the 
UDrtliern  aborigines  Color  ornament,  in 
its  simplest  form  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  plain  lolors  to  the  person  and 
to  the  Burface  of  objects,  but  more  com- 
monly it  takts  the  form  of  pictorial  and 
>na1  deHlgns  of  wide  range;  and, 


and  metal,  eml>odiea  animal 
't  exclusively,  and  is  always 
mnventional  though  never  fully 
ic  in  rtyle.  That  of  the  mound- 
>,  while  emittoying  life  forma  to 


not  infrei|ueiit1y,  aculplured  and  modeled 
lift^forma,as  in  niaaka,  totem  poles, earth- 
en vHMei',  etc.,  are  colored  in  imitation  of 
nature,  aUhouKh  generally  in  formal 
(ash ion.  By  far  the  moat  important 
branch  of  color  decoration  embraces  con- 
ventional delineationa  of  life  forms  on 
manufactured  articles  and  const nictionH. 
These  decorations,  ii.'^ually  symbolic,  are 
characteristically  displayed  on  articles  of 
akin  among  the  hunter  triljea,  an  (he 
eeden- 


ixime  exlent,  is  largely  geometric.  The 
fofblos  relied  on  the  brush  rather  than 
on  the  graver  for  their  ornament.  Picto- 
grapbic  iniKTiptions  executed  in  inciHed 
lines  on  rock,  birchbark,  anil  other  sur- 
Stiixf,  are  not  properly  classed  as  oma- 
menl.  Kntzra*'^  decoration  has  closely 
ti«<.>ciateil  with  it  in  the  potter's  art  a 
rantte  of  imprinted  and  stamped  figures 
which  are  usQally  quite  formal,  as  in 
the  ancient  pottery  of  the  Southern  and 
Kai'tom  states  and  in  the  coil  ware  of  the 
ancient  Pueblos.  Engraved  design  em- 
phiveil  in  heraldic,  toteniic,aDd  religious 
art  isnauallytheworkofthemen;  applied 
lo  domestic  art,  as  in  ceramics,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  women. 

(1)  Embelliabmeatsincolor(eeei^in<- 
ing,    Dry-p<^mg,    Dya   aad   Pigmtait, 


tary  )>eopleK,  as  the  I'ueblos;  and  on 
houses,  utenaila.  and  ceremonial  ohjei-ta 
among  the  N.  W.  coast  trihea.  Althouirh 
the  free-hand  methods  employed  in  the 
painter's  art  are  favorable  to  fiowing  lines 
and  the  graphic  reproduction  of  life 
forms,  the  color  ornament  of  some  of  the 
tril)es  iw  almost  exclusively  geometric, 
good  illiiMlrations  appearing  on  the  pot- 
tery of  the  ancient  Pueblos  and  in  the 
decoration  o(  articles  of  skin  by  wime  of 
the  Plains  tribes.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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f^metric  character  id  the  first  of  these 
■nstancee  18  in  ft  measare  due  to  copyiflm 
from  textile  dcsigne  and,  in  the  aemnd, 
to  the  iu<e  of  rigid  coloriDfc  implements 
instead  of  brushea.  The  mound-uuiidere, 
efcilful  with  the  ^rraver'B  point,  seem  to 
have  had  slight  mastery  of  the  brush, 
although  Bome  f^ood  examples  <iE  their 
work  in  thie  branch  have  tieen  obtaine<l 
from  tlie  ancient  key  Bettlements  of  the 
Florida  coast  In  painting,  as  in  engrav- 
ing, symbolic  deaigna  seem  to  originate 
larBelvwith  thenienandthenonsymbolic 
witlitDe  women,  altlioughthediHtinctionx 
between  the  work  of  the  sexes  probably 
vary  with  the  social  organization  and 
state  of  cnlture.  A  pecidiar  metbwl  of 
color  decoration  jirai'tiaed  bj'some  of  the 
tribes  consisted  in  the  cutting  or  scra|i- 


ay  of  i«, 


of  the  surface  col- 
oring of  an  object, 
developing  the 
design  in  tbe  con- 
tract in  g  color  be- 
neath.     It   han 


geometric  charactern  neceHSorify  prem). 
The  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  de<^>ra- 
tions  ID  the  ailiod  arts  of  basketry, 
featherwork,  beadwork,  quillwork,  net- 
ting, and  embroidery  (q.  v.).  The  last 
named,  although  assuming  some  of  the 
characterietics  of  the  textile  foundation 

IB 


stinctive and  that 
harmonious  re- 
sults were  a  mat- 
ter of  t-oorsc;  but 
there  is  appar- 
ently little  evi- 
^Dce  on  this 
I>oint,  and  it  is 
pn>l>able  that  the 
pleflMng^  coi  ij  bi  na- 


the  colors 


hie  to  the 

Encrtilly  iiuict  in  tone  rallicr  than  bril- 
«t.  C'ulorfwere  often  syml^ilic, being 
asstH-iateil  with  iiarticuliir  concepts;  as,  for 
exanijilc,  green  with  summer;  white  with 
winter;  hlue  with  death;  yellow  with  tlie 
east,  and  reil   with  the  wM   (see  f'olur 

'  I't)  Textile  ornament  {iw  llV'^'iiiy), 
elalKTHitiil  in  the  i-onstnu-tive  features  i>r 
units  oC  the  art  iind  in  K\i\ttr^  u.'«4K'iiited 
witli  these,  if  displiiycil  to  pKid  ad- 
vanluge  in  llie  weaving  of  the  nnt'ient 
anil  nioileni  I'uebii'sand  the  Navalio  nf 
to-dav,  iiiid  nis'i  amxTiu-somcof  thctrilN-s 
of  the  N.  W.,  the  SlM^huni.  Shahnniin. 
and  fbilkitl.  (or  eximipU-.  It  is  UMially 
highly  gei'inetric  in  style  as  a  nvnU  of 
the  jieculiar  tii-hnii'.  In  this  art  even 
life  lornis  tuko  on  charu-teristics  of  the 


on  which  it  is  superposed,  frequently  ex- 

JresHes  its  designs  in  flowing  graphii- 
>rms,  ftiid  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
d^ree  in  the  Ijobelin  style  of  weaving 
prai'tiseil  by  the  X.  W.  coast  trilwa.  As 
idready  stated,  the  decorative  motives  of 
the  last- mentioned  tribes  are  in  the  main 
repretientative  of  life  forms,  but,  with  the 
ex<x;|)tion  of  the  Nootkft  and  other  of 
the  Dior«  southern  tribes,  their  ba:^ketry 
decoration  is  almost  excliwively  geo- 
metric. Featherwork  bad  a  proiniiieiil 
piftct.'  in  native  art  and  is  slill  common  in 
the  W.,  the  fmther-dccked  baskets!  of 
some  of  the  Padliccoai<t  tribes  being  niar 
^'els  of  tasteful  and  brilliant  ornament. 
The  basketry  designs  of  the  western 
tribes  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  the 


employed  by  themi>reai1vaDi-e<l  tribei 
tlieilcivnition  of  ohjeclsof  woimI,  sto 
and  Ivmc,  bul  these  ikiiiratioiis  were  i: 
ally  nf  a  very  siiiiple  natuiv  and  are  tif 
particular  imiiortancc  in  the  disi'Uir>< 
of  the  native  ornament  of  the  S.; 
ancient  Me  xi  cams,  however,  ex  ecu 
many  superb  works  by  thie  method. 
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AsBOciated  ornaments  are  appended  or ' 
otherwise  attached  to  articles  of  dress, 
aooouterments,  utensils,  etc.,  and  consist 
of  taasels,  fringes,  beads,  feathers,  but- 
tons, bells,  and  the  like  (see  Adornment). 
They  are,  however,  not  usually  employed 
in  the  elaboration  of  designs,  though  ef- 
fective as  ornaments. 

The  embellishments  introduced  by  the 
various  methods  described  above  into  the 
native  arts  include  or  represent  several 
classes  of  motives  which,  although  not 
alwavs  readily  distinguished  from  one 
another,  may  be  grouped  in  a  general 
way,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  technic,  having  its  immedi- 
ate origin  in  technic  features  of  the  arts 
themsel  veeand  primarily  nonideographic; 
(2)  the  simply  esthetic,  introduced  from 
various  sources  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
adornment  and  also  primarily  nonideo- 
graphic; (3)  the  simply  ideographic,  por- 
traying pictorially  some  scene,  ol)ject,  or 
incident,  or  expressing  in  more  or  less 
formal  manner  some  ordinary  or  non- 
satred  idea,  as  a  name,  a  number,  pur- 
pose, owiierHhip,  title,  rank,  achievement, 
a  f>erHonal  or  tribal  device,  etc.;  (4)  the 
Hsured,  expressive  of  some  religious  con- 
<-e|>t,  very  generally  delineative,  and 
present  txkause  the  concept  has  a  signifi- 
cant relatiraiship  with  the  person  or  the 
object  decoraterl.  Employed  in  the  va- 
ri<MiH  arts  these  diversified  elements  are 
subject  to  manv  mutations  of  form  and 
meatiiug.  Applied  to  objects  of  art  or  to 
the  {K'rson,  the  forms  of  all  classes  of 
motives,  significant  and  nonsignificant, 
ar»%  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  under  the 
«ui)ervi.«ion  of  taste,  and  undergo  modifi- 
cations to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense.  The 
Amplest  denotive  signs,  for  example,  are 
not  cut  on  an  implement  or  utensil  with- 
out attention  to  spacing,  uniformity  of 
outline,  and  neatness  of  finish,  while 
ivalistic  representations  are  adapte<l  to 
or  brought  into  harmony  with  the  vary- 
ing conditions  under  which  they  are 
eniploye<l.  Motives  of  all  classes  take  on 
different  forms  or  receive  distiiu^t  treat- 
ment in  each  of  the  arts  with  which  they 
are  associate^l,  on  account  of  differences 
in  te<*hnic  and  in  the  material,  shape, 
and  size  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applie<l.  These  changes  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  elal)oration  where  this  is  called 
for,  ari  in  the  filling  of  large  spaces,  and 
in  the  dire<-tion  of  simplicity  as  influenced 
l»y  re>-tricte<l  spaces,  oy  haste  in  execu- 
tion, or  by  defective  skill;  and  when 
the  sha])es  or  available  spaces  demand 
it,  figures  are  distorteil  and  divided  with- 
out n*ganl  to  representative  consistency. 
Rei>n^sentations  of  natural  forms  intro- 
«lur>ed  intc>  embellishment  have,  in  gen- 
eral, a  tendency  to  bec*ome  more  conven- 
tional with  repetition,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  technic  of  some  of  the 


arts,  as  in  weaving,  they  pass  readily 
into  purely  conventional  forms.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  geometric 
forms  necessarily  originate  in  this  way. 
It  appears  that  with  many  primitive 
trib^  geometric  ornament  comes  into 
general  use  at  a  very  early  stage  of  cul- 
ture progress,  arising  in  tecnnical  features 
of  the  arts,  in  suggestions  of  fancy,  and 
possibly  in  other  ways.  Graphic  deline- 
ations of  life  forms  coming  into  use  later 
tK)mbine  with  or  take  the  place  of  tiie 
conventional  decorations,  and  in  so  doing 
are  forced  into  the  conventional  mold, 
assuming  various  degrees  of  simplification 
andgeometricity.  There  isalso,  no  doubt, 
a  reciprocal  elaboration  of  the  geometric 
forms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  associations.  That  highly  geometric 
phases  of  decoration  in  many  cases  come 
into  use  quite  early .  is  apparent  from 
a  glance  at  the  work  of  tne  northern 
tribt»s.  In  the  Pueblo  region  the  hand- 
some earthenware  of  the  olden  time  dis- 
plays mainly  nonrealistic  geometric 
phases  of  embellishment;  that  of  the 
middle  period  has  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  representative  elements,  while  that 
of  the  later  time  is  rich  in  realistic  mo- 
tives. In  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Atlantic  woodlands  simple  geometric  dec- 
orations seem  to  prevail  more  fully  among 
the  more  primitive  tribes  and  the  realis- 
tic among  the  more  cultured.  The 
change  from  the  formal  to  the  realistic 
is  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  decorated  articles  at  first 
purely  practical  in  function  to  sacred 
ceremonial  uses.  The  ideas  associated 
with  ornament  are  greatly  diversified  in 
derivation  and  character,  and  subject  to 
profound  changes  with  lapse  of  time,  with 
advance  in  culture,  and  with  tribal  mu- 
tations. The  simple  technic  and  esthetic 
motives  are  without  particular  ideo- 
gra{)hic  associations,  although  ideas  may 
be  attairhcd  to  or  read  into  them  at  any 
stage  of  their  utilization  by  the  imagina- 
tive, symbol-loving  aborigines.  With  all 
trills  devoted  to  the  embellishing  arts 
there  is  necessarily  a  large  br)dy  or  non- 
ideographic  motives  which  had  no  sig- 
nificance originally  or  which  have  lost  it, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  to  the 
figures  names  suggeste<l  by  their  form, 
often  perhaps  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence merely;  thus  a  triangular  figure 
woven  in  a  basket  or  painted  on  a  leather 
case  may  l>e  called  a  **tij)i"  by  one  people, 
a  "mountain"  bv  another,  and  an  *  ^arrow- 
head"  by  a  third;  a  pimple  cross  may  ])e- 
come  the  morning  star,  a  mythic  animal, 
or  a  sign  of  the  founiuartersof  the  world. 
And  these  simple  at^signs  employed  in 
Viasketry  or  bead  work  may  l)e  so  associ- 
ated as  to  tell  or  suggest  a  story,  which 
may  be  elaborated  indefinitely  by  the 
primitive  fancy.     Again,  any  simple  mo- 
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tive  may  suggest  some  symbol  or  sacred 
creature;  thus  a  mere  crooked  line  previ- 
ously meaningless  may  become  a  serpent 
with  a  whole  train  of  superstitions  at^ 
tached;  or  it  may  be  made  to  stand  for 
lightning,  the  shaft  of  the  gods;  or  it  may 
be  assumed  to  represent  a  river  about 
which  the  fathers  have  fabricated  a 
myth.  Ornament  belonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  rehgious  and  other  symbolic 
forms  of  art,  however,  is  originally  fully 
burdened  with  associated  ideas.  The  art 
of  a  highly  relifzious  people  is  thus  es- 
pecially ricti  in  ideographic  elements,  and 
the  character  of  these  elements  is  in  a 
laiye  measure  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  particular  environment.  An  a^- 
cultural  people,  for  example,  occupy mg 
an  arid  region  and  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  bringing  of  rain, 
employ's  a  great  nuuiber  of  symbols  rep- 
resentmg  clouds,  lightning,  rain,  water, 
and  water  animals,  and  these  are  intro- 
duced freely  into  its  decorative  art.  A 
maritime  people,  depending  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea  for  subsistence,  embodies 
in  its  mythology  the  creatures  of  the  sea 
and  the  birds  and  the  beasts  that  prey 
upon  them,  and  8ymlM>l8  depicting  these 
have  a  prominent  place  in  its  ornamental 
art.  The  dominant  thought  of  a  people 
in  other  than  the  religious  realm  finds 
expression  in  pictography  and  in  this 
form  passes  into  ornament.  It  is  obser\'ed 
that  warlike  peoples,  as  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  devoted  to  military  acliievement, 
are  wont  to  embody  in  their  art,  in  asso- 
ciation more  or  less  intimate  with  their 
religious  symbols,  the  signs  and  emblems 
of  daring  deeds,  and  with  some  of  these 
tribes  a  system  of  military  devices  has 
arisen  which  constitutes  a  primitive  phase 
of  heraldry  (q.  v.).  These  devices,  ap- 
plied to  shields,  costumes,  and  dwell- 
mgs,  take  their  place  in  the  decorative 
arts  of  the  people. 

Considerable  diversity  in  the  ideas  as- 
sociated with  de(*oration  arises  from  differ- 
ences in  the  si)here8  of  activity  of  the  men 
and  the  women.  Delineative  elements 
having  their  origin  in  myth  and  cere- 
mony, in  military  occupations  and  the 
chase,  and  in  pictographv  generallv,  are 
largely  the  creations  oi  the  men;  tfie  ac- 
tivities of  the  women  are  connected  in  a 
great  nieasure  with  the  domestic  estal)- 
lishment^  and  embellishments  employed 
in  the  strictly  domestic  arts  C(m9ist  in 
large  part  of  designs  derived  from  non- 
synilK)lic  sources  or  those  which  haveas- 
so<!iate<l  meanings  obtained  traditionally, 
or  from  dreams,  or  such  as  are  invented 
to  please  the  fancy.  However,  articles 
made  by  the  women  for  the  men,  as 
clothing  and  certain  ceremonial  objei!ts, 
may  be  enibellishe<l  with  subjects  per- 
taining to  masculine  activities.  So  differ- 
ent is  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  sexes 


that  designs  identical  in  origin  and  ap- 
pearance, used  by  the  men  and  the 
women  respectively,  have  wholly  dis- 
tinct interpretations.  It  would  seem 
that  where  a  marked  difference  exists 
between  the  decorative  work  of  the  men 
and  the  women,  especially  among  the 
more  primitive  tribes,  Uiat  of  the  women 
is  less  distinctly  symbolic  than  that  of 
the  men,  less  graphic  in  character,  and 
more  fully  dommated  by  simple  esthetic 
requirements. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
each  tribe  employs  in  its  ornament  a 
group  of  elements  or  motives,  ideographic 
and  nonideographic,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly its  own  and  variously  derived,  and 
having  characteristics  determined  largely 
by  the  grade  and  kind  of  culture  and  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  environment 
The  ornament  of  one  tribe  acts  upon  that 
of  a  neighboring  tribe  and  is  reacted 
upon  according  to  the  degrees  of  tribal 
intimacy  and  culture  relationship,  and 
the  motives  with  or  without  their  associ- 
ated significance  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  undergoing  changes  more  or  less 
radical  and  giving  rise  to  endless  variants. 
The  ornamental  art  of  any  tribe  is  thus, 
as  a  rule,  highly  composite  in  style  and 
significance,  being  derived  through  a 
p^xus  of  channels  and  conditioned  at  all 
times  by  the  particular  environment. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  behooves  the 
student  of  ornament  to  approach  the  sub- 
jects of  origin  and  significance  with  due 
caution.  He  should  remember  that  iden- 
tical or  closely  analogous  conventional 
forms  may  have  diverse  origins,  and  that 
the  exact  significance  of  a  given  ornament, 
formal  or  graphic,  must  be  sought,  not 
in  analogous  devices  of  other  peoples  and 
not  in  explanations  previously  obtained, 
but  from  the  particular  trilxj,  clan,  soci- 
ety, or  individual  found  using  it,  and 
that  a  search  for  ultimate  meanings,  if  not 
nei*essarily  futile,  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
dilficulties. 

Consult  Balfour,  Evolution  of  Decora- 
tive Artj  1898;  Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905;  Beauchamp,  Metallic 
Ornaments  of  N.  Y.  Inds.,  1903;  Boas  (1) 
in  Pop.  S<*i.  Mo.,  lxiii,  no.  6,  1903,  (2)  in 
Bull.  Am.  MuH.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix,  1897;  Culin 
in  Bull.  Free  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  ii,  235, 1900; 
Cushin)?  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv, 
189<);  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3, 1905;  Emmons  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iii,  Anthrop.  ii, 
pt.  2,  1903;  Farrand,  ibid.,  ii,  Anthrop. 
I,  pt  5,  1900;  Haddon,  Evolution  in  Art, 
1895;  Hamlin  in  Am.  Architect,  ux,  no. 
1160,  1898;  Holmes  (1)  in  4th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1886,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  in, 
no.  2, 1890,  (3)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1888, 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1,  1892; 
Kroeber  (1)  in  Am.  Ajithrop.,  n.  s.,  iii, 
no.  2,  1901,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
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Hirt.,  xviii,  pt,  1,  1902,  (3)  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pob.,  Am.  Archfeol.  and  Ethnol.,  ii,  no. 
4,  19(^;  Laufer  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hii«t.,  VII,  pi.  1, 1902;  Lumholtz,  (1 )  ibid., 
Ill,  Anthrop.  ii,  pt.  1, 1900,  (2)  ibid.,  pt. 

3,  1904,  (3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902; 
Schmidt,  Indianer-vtudien  in  Zentral- 
Brasilien,  1905;  Schurtz,  Das  Augenorna- 
ment,  Abh.  Phil.  Hist,  11,  K.  Siichsische 
Ges.  der  Wiesenschaften,  xv,  no.  ii; 
Stoipe,  Studier  i  Amerikansk  Omamen- 
tik,  1896;  Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas. 
Nat  Hist.,  VIII,  1905;  Teit,  ibid.,  ii,  An- 
throp. I,  pt  4,  1900;  Von  den  Steinen, 
Unter  den  Natur- Volkern  Zentrai  Brasil- 
ien8, 1894;  Wisslerin  Bull.  Am.  Mas.  Nat 
Hist,  xviii,  pt  3, 1904.  ( w.  ii.  n. ) 

Oronhyatekha  ( 'It  [is  a]  burning  sky' ). 
A  noted  Mohawk  mixed-blood,  born  on 
the  Six  Nations  res.,  near  Brantfonl,  On- 
tario, in  1841;  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mar. 

4,  1907.  In  his  childhood  he  attended  a 
mission  industrial  school  near  his  home, 
and  later  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham,  MasH.,  and  Kenyon  College 
at  Gam  bier,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  fitting  himself  for  Toronto  Univer- 
wty,  which  he  afterward  entered.  To 
<-over  ex|f>enses  during  his  college  vaca- 
tion, he  hired  some  w4iite  men,  whom  he 
dressed  in  Indian  garb  and  exhibited  with 
himself  in  a  **  Wild  West''  show.  While 
a  student  at  Toronto,  in  1860,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  deputized  Oronhyate- 
khato  deliver  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ( King  Edward  VII )  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  America,  the  Prince  invit- 
ing him  to  (^)ntinue  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  under  the  tutelage  of 
!Sir  Henry  Acland,  regius  professor  of 
metlicine.  Returning  to  Ajmerica  a 
^rnuluated  physician,  he  practiced  for  a 
time  in  Toronto.  He  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendane- 
gea),  the  celebrated  Mohawk,  by  whom 
he  had  a  sou  and  a  daughter.  Oronhya- 
tekfia  was  an  enthusiast  in  secret  soc^iety 
work.  He  was  a  prominent  meml^er  of 
the  Good  Templars  and  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  in  1902,  at  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Inde[>endent  Order  of  Foresters  and  held 
the  ofhce  of  Grand  Ranger  from  1881 
until  the  timeof  his  death.  He  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Indian  centennial  at 
Tvendinaga,  Canada,  Sept.  4,  1884.  One 
wlio  knew  him  personally  described  Oron- 
hyatekha  as  '*a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts.  He  impressed  all  with  his  remark- 
able refinement  The  stranger  would  take 
him  for  a  high-class  Englishman,  were  it 
n<»t  for  those  racial  marks  which  betrayed 
his  Indian  origin.  He  was  an  expert  par- 
liamentarian, of  dignified  and  suave  yet 
fon^fal  address.  He  was  a  keen  debater, 
poignant  and  witty  when  occasion  de- 
manded, coold  tell  a  good  story,  and  had 


a  facultv  of  withdrawing  from  any  situa- 
tion without  leaving  behind  him  rancor  or 
injured  feelings'*  (New  Indian,  Stewart, 
Nev. ,  Mar.  1907 ) .  Oronhyatekha  was  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  Mohawk  hm- 
guage,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Cana«lian  Institute  (n.  8.,  x,  182-194, 1865; 
XV,  1-12,  1878). 

Orono.  A  Penobscot  chief,  born,  ac- 
conling  to  tradition,  on  Penobscot  r. ,  Me. , 
in  or  about  1688.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition he  was  a  descendant  of  Baron  de 
Castine,  and  although  Williamson,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  him  and  was  familiar 
with  his  later  career,  is  disposed  to  reject 
this  story  (Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
IX,  82-91,  1846),  yet  from  Orono's  own 
admissions  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  son 
of  Castine's  daughter,  who  married  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  her  children  was 
taken  captive  in  1704.  Nickolar,  who 
was  related  to  Orono  by  marriage,  as- 
serted, according  to  Williamson,  that 
Orono  was  in  some  way  related  to  old 
Castine;  moreover  he  asserts  that  Orono 
was  not  of  full  blood,  but  part  white — **a 
half  breed  or  more."  Orono  infonxied 
(■apt  Munsell  (Williamson,  op.  cit.,  83) 
that  his  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  his 
mother  half  French  and  half  Indian.  He 
had  none  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  an  Indian  save  tnat  he  was  tall,  straight, 
and  well  proportioned. ,  Very  little  is 
known  of  him  until  he  had  passed  his 
50th  year.  That  he  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  while  comparatively 
young,  and  that  he  was  only  a  subordi- 
nate chief  until  he  had  reached  his  75th 
year,  are  confirmed  by  the  scanty  recorrls 
of  his  history.  Until  1759  Tomasus,  or 
Tomer,  was  fiead-chief  of  the  PenobsH*ot, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Osson,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Orono  about 
1770  or  1774.  These  three  were  ardent 
advocates  of  peace  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754, 
and  until  war  was  declared  against  the 
tribe  by  the  English  colonists.  In  1775 
Orono  and  three  of  his  colleagues  went, 
with  one  Andrew  Gilman  as  interpreter, 
to  profess  their  friendship  and  to  tender 
their  services  to  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment. They  met  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Watertown  on  June  21,  where 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
that  body  and  offered  assistance,  and 
afterward  proved  faithful  allies  of  the 
colonists  during  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Orono  was  held  in  as  high 
esteem  after  the  war  as  before;  and  in 
1785  and  1796  entered  into  treaties  with 
Massachusetts,  by  which  his  tribe  ceded 
certain  portions  of  their  lands  and  fixed 
permanent  limits  to  the  parts  reserved. 
At  the  time  of  the  latter  treaty  Orono  is 
said  to  have  reached  his  108th  year.  He 
died  at  his  home  at  Oldtown,  Me.,  Feb. 
5,  1802.     His  wife,  who  was  a  full  blood 
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Indian  BJulhiaalmoBtlifeloi^  companioD, 
survived  him  a  few  years.  Orono  had  a 
eon,  who  wus  aci'idently  shot  about  1774, 
aged  25  yearB;  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried Capt.  Niijliolar.  Orono  was  buried 
Id  the  cemetery  at  Slilltt'titer,  Penobecot 
CO.,  He.,  in  the  vicinity  uf  the  town  that 
beara  hia  name.  (c.  t.  ) 

Orojrtom.  Said  to  have  been  the  native 
name  of  the  site  of  San  Joe^  mission,  Cal. 
The  tt-rritAry  wa«  Coetanoen. 

OiojiaB.— KngelliMdt.  Franc.  In  Cal..  890.  1IW7. 
Ohthb.— Ibid. 

Oiualii.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
In  1819  within  10  m.  of  SanU  Cruz  mia- 
«on,  Cal. 

OiKiUt.— Taylor  Id  Cal.  Farmtr,  Apr.  5,  1S60. 
■niliHl.— Il>ld. 

OtaebUe.  Aninlandtownofw.  Florida, 
apparently  belonging! lo  the  YustBea  tribe, 
NtQatedprobablj'notCarii.  fromOcillar., 
and  viHitcd  by  De  Soto  in  1.W9.     (j.  m.  ) 


ever,   and    the    Oaage    recognize    three 

more  close  ly  amalgamate  divisions 
which  seem,  from  the  traditional  account 
of  them,  to  represent  as  many  formerly 
independent  tribes.  According  to  this 
account,  as  gathered  by  J.  0.  Dorsey,  the 
'    '  hich    ultimately   became    men 


originated  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  uppc 
worlds  which  Osage  cosmology  poRtuW 
and  ascended  to  the  highest  wliere  tfaev 


obtained  souls.  Then  they  desc^nde^ 
until  they  came  to  a  r«K]-oBk  tre«  on 
which  the  lowest  world  reels  and  by  its 
branches  reached  our  earth.  They  were 
divided  into  two  B«'tionB,  the  Tsishn,  or 
peat.'e  people,  who  kept  to  the  left,  living 
on  roots,  etc.;  and  the  Waztiazhe  (true 
Osage),  or  war  people,  who  kept  to  the 
right  and  killed  animals  for  their  food. 
Lat^^r  these  two  divisinns  exchanged  <«m- 
modities,  and  after  some  lime  the  Tsishu 


-JiUliuao 

by  t^hipn.  Do  Si»lo  niia 
•tiU.— KinJ.'l  tra.  lUti) 


Ml. 

Oiage  (corruption  bv  French  tradereof 
W<izl-ii:lif,  their  own  nanie|.  The  moA 
iinporlant  tmutheru  Sloiian  trilxt  •>[  the 
western  divis-iou.  Dorwy  clasfH-d  tliem, 
under  the  namy  Dhegihtt,  in  ony  group 
with  the  Oitiaha,  I'onca,  Kani«,  and  (Jua- 

Caw.  with  whom  they  are  Hup]Miseil  to 
avc  originally  ciiutituted  a  single  bo<ly 
livinp  ulonn  the  lower  <'OHr»o  of  the 
Ohio  r. 

(Ic'ographically  spwiking,  thetrilnM-on- 
Nistn  of  tlire<!  liaiidf:  the  I'ldiatfi  orCireat 
Osat;''.  UtiH'lita  or  LiltleOwiKe,  and  Saiit- 
suklxlhi  or  ArkansaH  luinil.  Th(«e  ap- 
pear to  be  com ]ia rati vely  modern,  tiow- 


peo|>le  came  into  ixiewseion  of  four  kimis 
of  iHira  and  four  kinds  of  pumpkins, 
which  fell  from  the  left  hind  legs  "t  as 
many  different  buffaloes.  Still  later  Iho 
tribe  came  u|>on  a  very  warlike  [)eoplc 
called  Hangka-utadhantse,  who  livinl  on 
animals,  and  after  a  lime  the  Tsishu  \ten- 
pie  succee<lc-d  in  making  peace  with 
them,  when  they  were  taken  inti>  the 
nation  on  the  war  side.  Uriginally  there 
were  seven  Tsisbn  gentes,  seven  Waih- 
azhc  geiiti^,  and  seven  Mangka  Rentes, 
but,  in  imler  to  uiaiutain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  war  and  pcBt-e  aides  after 
adupliitg  the  llangka,  the  number  of 
their  n'utes  was  reduced  to  five  and  the 
numlier  uf  Wazhaxhe  gentes  to  two.  In 
cani]iLng  theTsiMhugenteeareon  the  left 
or  N.  side  of  the  camping  circle,  and  the 
Hangka  or  Wii/liazlia  genles  on  the  ri^ht 
or  H.  aide,  the  entrance  to  the  circle  being 


eaalward.  Befrinning  at  this 
the  arraneeiiient  of  geRl«s  is  as  follows: 
Tsisliii  eent4»  (from  B.  to  w.):  1,  Teisliu- 
eintsakdbe;  2,  TseiUukaindtse;  3,  Minbin; 
4,  TnUhu  wash  take;  5,  HaninihkashiDft; 
6,  T^lduka;  7,  Kdhun.  Hangba  geaiee 
(frum  E.  to  w.):  S,  WaBhashewatiun;  9, 
Hangkautadhantsi;  10,Panhkawashtake; 
11.  Httngkaahutun;  IS,  Wasapetun;  13, 
Unkhan;  14,  KaDse. 

Yhe  gentile  organization  appears  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Omaha  and  other  soiithem  tril)eH  of  thia 
division,  involving  paternal  descent,  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  in  the  gentes  of  wAh 
father  and  mother,  and  proliably  gentile 
taboos.  The  functions  uf  the  various 
jrentes  were  also  differentiated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Matters  connected  with  war 
Kc-re  usually  undertaken  by  the  war 
gentes  and  peact-making  by  the  jieace 
gent«s,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  tfae  Tsishu  wash  take  gens  to  clefend 
any  foeman  who  tiiiKht  ell|>  into  the 
camp-circle  anil  appealto  him  for  protec- 
tion. Tbe  Teishi]  gentes  are  aim  said  to 
have  had  the  care  and  naming  o(  chil- 
dren.    Heralds  were  chosen  from  cert^n 


etaod«rde,  and  w 
of  a  bMd-chief  t 
coandl  and  named  four  candidaleo,  from 
whom  the  final  selection  whs  made. 
Seven  appears  as  a  sacred  number  in  the 
social  or^niiation  of  the  Osage,  but  from 
the  WW  and  other  customs  of  the  trilie  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  ceremonial  num- 
berwaanaoally  four(Dorsey  in  Adi.  Nat., 
Feb.  1864). 

The  first  historical  notice  uf  the  Osage 
appears  to  be  on  Marquette's  autograph 
map  of  1673,  which  loi»te»  them  ap- 
parently t>n  Osage  r.,  and  there  they  are 
plai-ed  by  all  subtiequent  writers  until 
thi-ir  removal  westward  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Douay  (1086)  aaxigns  them  17 
villaget<.  but  thene  must  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  hunting  camps,  for  Father 
Ja(i|i]p;i  Gravier.  In  a  letter  written  in 
l'!!44  frt.m  the  Illinois  mission,  speaks  of 
hut  one,  and  later  writers  agree  with 
his  iitattrmeiit,  ttiough  it  must  Ite  under- 
stiio-I  as  applying  only  to  the  (ireat 
'>!mge.  Ijravier  interviewed  two  Osage 
and  two  Mi»ijuri  chiefs  who  hail  come 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Illinois, 
and  says  of  them:  "The  Osage  and 
Mie«>uri  do  not  appear  l«  be  so  quick- 
wLti»4l  as  the  Illinois;  their  language 
dia-s  not  seem Tcr^ difflcalt.  Theformer 
ilo  not  open  their  lips  and  the  latter 
I'lieak  still  more  from  the  throat  than 
ihev'  (.Jes.  Rel.,  lxiv,  171,  IftOO). 
lU-rville  in  1701  (Margrv,  Dft:.,  iv,  599. 
IKhU)  mentions  a  tribe  of  1.200  to  1,500 
families  living  in  the  region  of  Arkansas 
r.,  near  the   Kansa  and  the  Missouri, 
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anil,  like  these,  speaking  a  language  that 
he  took  to  be  Quapaw.  The  name  of 
this  tribe  through  errors  in  copying  and 
printiuK  be<^ame  Crevas,  but  the  descrip- 
tion indicalee  tbe  Oaa^.  In  1714  they 
assisted  the  French  in  defeating  the 
Foxea  at  Detroit.  Although  visits  of 
traders  were  evidently  quite  common  be- 
fore 1719,  the  first  official  French  visit 
appears  to  have  been  in  that  year  by  Dn 
Tisn^,  who  learned  that  their  village  on 
Osage  r.  then  contained  100  cabins  and 
200  warriors.  The  village  of  the  Missouri 
was  higher  up,  and  a  short  distance  s.  w. 
of  the  latt«r  was  another  Osage  village 
which  from  later  maps  is  shown  to  have 
heen  occujiied  by  tliel.ittlc  Ui«ef .    Then, 


Hsatways,tlie  tribe  was  at  war  with  moiit 
of  thefiirroundingpeojiles,  andLallarpe 

witnesses  tothe  terror  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Caddoim  tril)ea.  The  Illinois 
were  also  inveterate  enemies,  though  at 
one  tim>-.  when  driven  w.  of  the  Missis- 
is,  they  fled  to  the 
Charlevoi-  -     '  - 


fiippi   by  the  Iroyi 


r  pr()tocli< 


I>arty  of  Osage  at  the  Kaskaskia  village 
on  Oct.  20,  1721.  Kegarding  them  he 
wrote:  "Theydepuli.'sdmeof theirpt-ople 
once  or  twice  every  year  to  sing  the  I'lilu- 
met  among  tlieKaJiliai^inias,  and  they  are 
now  actually  here  at  present."  The 
French  ofliccr  BoBsa  met  some  Osage  at 
Cahokia  (<[.  v.)  in  1756.  Alwut  1H02, 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  nearly  ball 
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of  the  Great  Osage  under  a  chief  named 
Big-track  migrated  to  Arkansas  r.,  thofl 
constituting  the  Arkansas  band.  The 
same  explorers  (1804)  found  the  Great 
Osaere,  numbering  about  500  warriors,  in 
a  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Osage  r.,  the 
Little  Osage,  nearly  half  as  numerous, 
6  m.  distant,  and  the  Arkansas  band, 
numbering  600  warriors,  on  Vermilion  r., 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas. 

On  Nov.  10,  1808,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  concluded  at  Ft  Clark, 
Kans.,  near  Kaunas  City,  Mo.,  the  Osaffe 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
B.  of  a  line  running  due  s..from  Ft  Clark 
t3  Arkansas  r.,  and  also  all  of  their 
lands  w.  of  Missouri  r.,  the  whole  com- 
prising the  larger  part  of  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  n.  part  of 
Arkansas.  The  territory  remaining  to 
them,  all  of  the  present  state  of  Okla- 
homa N.  of  Canaaian  and  Arkansas  rs., 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  provisions 
of  treaties  at  St  Louis,  June  2,  1825;  Ft 
Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  Jan.  11,  1839;  and  Can- 
ville.  Kans.,  Sept.  29,  1865;  and  the  lim- 
its of  their  present  reser\'ation  were  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  of  July  15, 1870. 
This  consisted  (1906)  of  1,470,058  acres, 
and  in  addition  the  tril)e  possessed  funds 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $8,562,690,  including  a 
sc^hool  fund  of  $119,911,  the  whole  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $428,134.  Their 
incc»me  from  pasturage  leases  amounted 
to  $98,376  in  the  same  year,  and  their 
total  annual  income  was  therefore  about 
$265  per  capita,  making  this  tribe  the 
richest  in  the  entire  United  States.  By 
act  of  June  28,  1906,  an  equal  division  of 
the  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  was 
provided  for. 

Estimates  of  Osage  population  later 
than  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Sibley,  1,250  men  (including  400 
Great  Osagts  250  Little  Osage,  and  600  of 
the  Arkansas  band);  Morse'(1821),  5,200 
(including  4,200  (ireat  Osage  and  1,000 
Little  Onage) ;  Porter  (1829),  5,000;  U.  S. 
Indian  Office  (1843),  4,102;  Schoolcraft 
(1853),  3,758  (exclusive  of  an  important 
division  known  as  Black  Dog*s  oand). 
Acconlinjj  to  the  Indian  Oflice  census  of 
1877,  thev  nund^ered  3,001 ;  in  1884, 1,547; 
1886,  1,582;  1906  (after  the  division  of 
tin;  tribal  lands  and  trust  funds  had  been 
proviiled  for),  1,994. 

The  following  villages  were  occupied  by 
the  Osajre  at  <rifferent  times:  Big  Ciiief, 
Black  Dog,  Ileakdhetanwan,  Intapup- 
she,  Khdhasiukdhin,  LittleOsage  Village, 
Manhukdhintanwan,  Nanzewaspe,  Nikh- 
dhitanwan,  Pasukdliin,  Paghuukdhinpe, 
Santsepasu,  Santsukdhin,  Takdheskaut- 
siupshe,  Tanwakanwakaghe,  Tanwan- 
shinka,  Wakhakukdhin,  and  White  Hair 
Village.  The  following  bands  and  divi- 
sions have  not  been  identified:  Shapei- 


nihkashina,  Petkhaninihkashina,  and 
Tatseinihkashina.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

A-luk-«hae.— Hamilton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
r^,  406,  1854.  AaiUi6.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  394.  1898.  Aaahoaa.— La  Harpe  (1719)  In 
Margry,  D^.,  vi,  261, 1886  (probable  niffpriiit  for 
Anahou).  A]iahoaa.->Ibid.,  284.  Ani'-w ■»'■!— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  609, 1900  (Cherokee 
name).  Aaiiaho.->ioutel(1687)inMargrry,  D^.,iii. 
410, 1878.  AMenjifon.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. Tribes,! v. 
804, 1864  (error).  Anifunaift.— Ibid..  692  (error; 
see  Astegun).  Atttredbiaha.— Thevenot  ouotcd  by 
Shea. Diflcov., 268, 1852.  Boaelndiana.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  692. 1854.  Orerat.— Iberville  (1702) 
in  Man^ry,  Dec.,  iv,  609. 1880  (misprint).  Onaaa- 
ehis.— Kftcudero,  Notidas  Nuevo  M^z..  83.  1849. 
Huashaahas.— RafineM)ue  in  Marshall,  Ky..  i, 
28,  1824.  Huzaas.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii. 
811. 1823.  Hiu-iaa.— P<^nicaut  (1719)  in  French. 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  151,  1869.  Hus-iawt.^ 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  li.  244. 1823.  O^a^es.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo.  242,  1723.  Orages.— Coxe.  Caro- 
lana,  15. 1741.  Osage.— Hennepin,  New  DiM'Ov..  pt. 
1, 141, 1698.    Osaxge.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 

il804).  I.  36,1904.  OsasiV-— <'&tschet.  Shawnee 
IS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name).  O-saw-set.— 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  24 i.  1823.  Osayet.— 
Morse,  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (misprint?).  Os^dshi 
BUUrlaks.— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Modoc  name). 
Ossage.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ck>ll.,  2d  s..  II.  31, 1814.  Ouaam.— Croghan  (1759) 
in  Rupp.W&it.  Penna.,  146,  note,  1846.  Ouohage.— 
Marquette  map  (1673)  in  Shea.  Discov.,  268,  1852. 
Omohaatoha.— Bowles,  Map  of  Americji,  en.  l/.'iO. 
Otts.—P<^n leant  (1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n. 
8.,  1, 151,  1869.  Ousasons.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  128. 1816.  0iua«>7a.— Croghan  (1759)  in  Jef- 
ferson, Notes.  145, 1825  (probably  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  WanhaNhe).  O-uxtxitan.— Gatschet,  Chey- 
enne MS..  B.  A.  E.( 'hair  cropped  short':  Cheyenne 
name).  Osages. — Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  pt.  ii, 
47,  1698.  (hiOea.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  298,  1723. 
Onuiges.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt.  ii,  47,  IGdH. 
Osas.— Amer.  Pioneer,  ii.  190, 1843.  Ts£wiltaha-e.— 
QatHchet,  Na-isha  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Kiow^a 
Apache  name).  Vnjea.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  299, 
1723.  Waoaoe.— Dorsey.Osage  MS.vocab..  B.  A.  E.. 
1883 (own  name).  Wanaahas.— Rafinesque in  Mar- 
shall, Hi8t.  Ky.,i.  30, 1824.  Wahsaah.— Keane  in 
Stanford.  Compend.,  542, 1878.    Wiy^je.— Dorsey, 

figiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Ponca,  Omaha, 
ansa.andOuapawname).  Waraye.— Ibid. (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  MiMsouri  nnme).  Waaaan.— ten  Kate. 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  383, 1885.  Waaaci.— Hunter.  Cai>- 
tlvity.  18,  1823.  Wasashe.— Bmckenridgc,  Views 
of  Ln..  72,  1815.  Wa'saMa.— (}at«chet,  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.  (name  gjven  by  Foxes  and  many 
other  tribes),  wasawsee.— Gale,  Upper  Miss*., 
map  facing  49,  1867.  WasVasha.  — Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i.  9,  1814.  Waahaa.— Baibi,  Atla^ 
Ethnog.,  56.  1826.  Wa-aha-ahe.— Pitchlynn  (ra. 
1828)  quoted  by  Smith,  Cabe^  de  Vaca,  171, 
note.  1871.  WaahUabawa.  — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi.  689, 1857.  Waah-aaahe.— Marcy,  Explor. 
Red  R.,  273, 1854  (Comanche  and  Wichita  name i. 
WdUaaah.— Gatschet,Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ara- 
paho  name).  Waaaaabaha.— Brown,  West.  Gaz., 
193,  1817.  Wauaaahe.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.Soc.,  11,126,1836.  Wa-wha.— P6nicaut(1719) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  Ia.,  n.  s.,  i,  151, 1869.  Waw- 
aaah.— Balbi, AtlaHEthnog.,.%,  1826.  Waw-aaah-«.— 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  i,  328,  1823.  Waiaia.— 
Riggs,  MS.  letter  to  Dorsey  (Dakota  name). 
Wa-sha-she.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Naturalist.  113. 
note,  Feb.  1884.  Woa-aoah-e.— M'Coy.  Annual  Reg- 
ister, no.  2,  17.  1836.  WA-aa-al.-><3rayson,  MS. 
vo<>ab..  fi.  A.  E.,1885  (Creek  name).  Zages.— Har- 
ris, Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map  of  America.  6K5, 
1705. 

Osage.     A    former    Miami  village    on 

Wabash  r.,  just  w.  of  the  Mississinewa,  in 

Miami  co.,  Ind.    It  was  so  called  from 

its  bein^  the  residence  of  an  Osage  Indian 

domiciliated    among    the    Miami,    and 

whose  name  api)ear8  in  treaties  as  Osage 

and  Osage  the  Neutral  (J.  P.  Dunn,  infn, 

1907).    In  1838  the  site  was  included  in 
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an  individual  reserve  granted  to  Rich- 
udville,  the  Miami  cbiei. 

Ow<L— Bough,  map  In  Indiuu  a«ol.  Rep.,  1S82 
(m&printl.  Oh«  Ivwil— Ro^ce.  map  [□  III  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  1881.  Aun  *illut.— Tnaiv  of  l«sa  la 
L-.B.Iod.  Treat..  sSl.  1873. 

OuLg*  0Tuig«.    The  hois  d'arc  ( Toj^lon 

Cni/erum),  native  in  the  Oet^  mte.; 
Di  the  ethnic  term  Om^e,  applied  in 
Cicular  to  ■  people  of  Siooan  stock. 
wood  was  commonly  need  by  western 
tribefl  fur  making  bowfi,  hence  the  E>ench 
name.     Cf.  Ouirt.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Oaamakln.     See  MoMotoil. 
OMUialgl  (0»(in-a^, 'otterpeople'}.   A 
Creek  clan.— Gatochet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  155,  1884. 

0mm  {0"»aiui,  'muBkrat').  A  eub- 
phntrv  orm'nHof  the  Menominee. ^Hoff- 
man in  14th  Ri^p.  fi.  A.  F..,  42,  1896. 

OMaloL  A  former  town  of  the  Cones- 
toga,  probably  Nituated  near  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  cr.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Susque- 
hanna r,  in  Bradfora  co.,  Pa. 

Ofchut.— Hendrlckmn'H   miip   (I61S)  in  N.  Y. 
Dncr&il,  Ht«t..  1.  IKW.     O«»loi.^lour.  Mtl.  Ex- 
pert, lipn.  9ulll¥»ii,  1779,  VH.  1(W7. 
OtoMila  ( alao  ti[>elled  Oeeola,  Asseola,  As- 


{q.  v.),  ynholo,  tJie  long  drawn-out  cry 
>:nng  by  the  attj-ndant  while  each  man 
in  turn  ia  drinkiog).  A  noted  Seminole 
leailfr  to  whom  the  name  Powell  was 
Hiuietinie)>  anplioil  from  the  fai't  that 
aft«'r  the  deatn  of  his  father  his  mother 
marned  a  while  man  of  that  name. 
He  wax  )>om  on  Tallapoora  r.,  in 
thi-  Crwk  rniintry,  aliout  1803  Hia 
patfraa]  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman, 
■nd  it  is  Hiid  the  Caucaaian  etrain  was 
noliivablein  his featureeand complexion. 
Hi-  was  not  a  chief  by  descent,  nor,  bo 
far  as  in  known,  by  formal  election,  but 
tixik  hi^placeae  leader  anil  acknowledged 
chieftain  by  reason  oF  his  abilities  as  a 
warrior  anil  commander  during  the  mem- 
orable slmig^le  of  his  people  with  the 
Vniteil  States  in  theSemmole  war  of  1835. 
Rei-reting  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men  of  his  tril>e  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
ewanip,  where  the  white  troops  were  for 
along  time  unable  to  find  them,  Osceola 
tamed  his  energy  to  the  work  of  bamss- 
ing  the  Government  torcee.  Maj,  Dade 
and  his  detachment,  the  first  to  attack 
him.  were  cut  off,  only  two  or  three 
wouniltil  men  eMTsping.  Beginnjngwith 
(ieii.  (iaines,  one  after  another  officer 
was  jilaccd  in  charge  of  the  army  sent 
againet  this  intrepid  warrior  and  bis  fol- 
lowers. Tbeue  were  successively  baffled, 
owing  largely  to  the  phyeicsl  difficul- 
ties to  tie  overcome  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  Seminole  country,  until  Gen. 
Jt^up,  maddened  by  the  public  cry  for 
more  energetic  action,  seixed  Osceola  and 
hix  attendants  while  holding  a  confer- 
Km  nnderA  flag  of  tnwo    an  act  con- 


demnedas  inexcusable  treachery  hy  the 
same  public  that  had  urged  him  on.  '  The 
loss  of  freedom,  and  brooding  over  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  betraved, 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  cfiief, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  Ft  Moultrie,  Fla., 
in  Jan.  1838.     In  physique  Osceola  was 


somewhat  melancholy  cast.  See  Sketeh 
of  the  Seminole  War.  hy  a  Lieutenant, 
1836;  Barr,  Narr.  Ind.  Wats  in  Fla., 
1836;  McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
1854;  Potter,  The  War  in  Florida,  1836; 
KIlis,  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  Sutes, 
1892.  (c.  T.) 


OiobskkamagawMienewak  ( OeitfCkfanl- 
gav^iiinlvCtg,  'people  of  the  traiiaverw 
ridge.' — W.  J.).  A  fonner  Cbippewa 
bond  in  Minnesota,  living  in  ITSS  near 
Rainy  lake.  The  name  is  applied  also  to 
some  Cbippewa  once  living  e.  of  Mille 
Lac  but  now  at  White  Earth. 
0(gliekksm(fa    W«««w4k.— Long.    EZfHil.    Bt 


;HclKc- 
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OiooaarahroiiMi.  The  Iroquois  name  of 
an  unidentified  but  proliably  Algonquian 
tribe  8.  of  St  I.Awrence  r.  in  the  17th 
century.— Jes.  Hel.  1640,  Vi,  1858. 

Oiateblwaa  ('T>la<'e  of  the  headless'). 
An  ancient  ZuBi  pueblo,  now  in  ruins, 
situated  n.  w.  of  Hawikiih  (q.  v.)  in  w. 
New  Mexico. 

O'-Htoliiwu.— CiishliiK,  tnl'n.  ISSl.  IMi-*-«li»- 
wu,— Fewlifj'  In  Jmir.  Am.  Eth.  and  Ati'h..  i, 
101, 1R91.    0'ih«tftlil*uk.^'iuhlD^,  op.  eft. 

OigaagB.  A  former  village  of  the 
Mohawk,  conHiHting  in  IfilH,  when  itwas 
visil<ii  by  Van  Curler,  of  9  houBCfl.  For 
a  description  of  these,  see  Onekagoncka. 
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It  was  Bituatcsl  near  a  iarae  confluent  of 
Mohank  r.,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
catitlea  of  the  Mohawk,  e.  of  the  village 
of  Cawaoge,  which  was  about  1  m.  k.  of 
the  fourth  cftEitle  of  that  date.  This  may 
have  been  a  town  oE  the  Wolf  clan,  aa 
Van  Curler  learned  that  the  principal 
chief  of  this  village  waaknownHat^ono, 
i.  e.  'Wolf.'  It  was  probably  aietinct 
from  Oeqaake.  (j.  n,  b.  h.) 

Olituft^/yBn  Curler  (I6S4-S5)  In  Kcp.  Am.  Hist. 


pueblos  of  Las^ina,  Acoma,  Hia,  San 
Felii*,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mei.  The  Sun 
clan  of  Laf^na  claims  to  have  rame  origi- 
nially  fnim  fan  Felipe;  that  of  Acoma 
fortUM  a  phratry  with  the  Huwaka  (Skv) 
clan.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Hu>  Odutch.— LnminiH,  New  Uoi.  Dsvld.  48, 
ISai    (evidently  appliLi)  here  lo  the  Aeoma  Id 

EtietBl).  Ohdiflub-Uiig''-.— Sodce  In  Am.  An- 
rop,,  IX,  S-W,  1HB8  (Ijwuna  lonn;  A(tnn''*= 
■people'l.  Oi<(ih-b<iH.— n^it.  ISlalnrm).  OUsh- 
k6iaq'i>.— Ibid.  (Aootna  (orm).  O'lhuh-hias.— 
Ibid.  (IMii  Feline  form).  O'lbash-hanB*)!. — 
Ibid.  ICm-hitl  (onn).  O'-aharta.-SteveQson  In 
UtIiRep.  B.A.E..19.  ISMlRlatcirml.  Oibat^.— 
Bandeller.    Dellfllit    Uaken,  2»,   1B90  (Cochltl 

Othagonondagle.     Bee  Onondakiii. 


OSHACH — OSKELAQNA 


ta-ta. 


Oibkoih  ('hi^  hoof,  or  'his  iiair;  itf. 
(Mikiitbi).  Ilead-chii'f  of  the  Menominee 
in  the  flr^  half  of  the  imh  i-euturv:  >)om 
17ft'>.  dici  Au|!.  :U,  IftnO.  He  was  of  the 
Owasse  teens,  nni)  grandMin  of  <'lmkau- 
chokaiiiu,  called  "The  Old  King,"  lon^ 
head-<-hie[  "f  the  trilie,  <  ishkosh  l>ecaiiu' 
a  warriorwlien  ITyeawof  age.liein^one 
of  the  hundred  of^hia  trilcsinen  under 


Toniah  who  joined  Col.  Robert  Dickaon 
of  the  British  armv  and  participateil  in 
the  capture  of  Ft  IVfackinaw,  Mich.,  from 
the  Americans  in  July,  1812.  He  was 
with  the  party  who  in  1S13  made  an  un- 
eucceexful  attack  on  Ft  Sanduskv,  Ohio, 
then  in  chargeof  Maj.  Geo.  Crogfmn.  It 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts, 
Mich.  Ter.  {now  Wisconsin),  Aug.  II, 
1827,  that  he  was  first  officially  recog- 
niied  as  chief  of  the  Menominee,  when, 
in  fact,  he  waa  named  aa  chief  by 
Caas  and  McKenney,  the  L'nited  StatM 
commii«ionere,  in  order  that  he  might 
represent  his  tnbe.  Oshkosh  is  describpd 
as  having  been  of  medium  sixe,  possess- 
ing good  eenac,  ability,  and  bravery,  but 
a  slave  to  strong  drink,  which  led  him, 
at  least  in  one  instance,  delibemtely  to 
murder,  without  provocation  or  excuse, 
an  iiiuffensive  Inoian.  His  name  is  also 
written  Oiscoss,  Oskcehe,  and  Oskashe. 
His  portrait,  painted  bv  Samuel  M. 
Brookes,  ia  in  poesepeionol  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin.  See  Hoff- 
maninl4IhRep.B.A.E..1886.    (c.t.I 

0(Uiaahl(  Urtatk").  Theanimatefomi 
of  an  inanimate  word  referring  to  'hoof,' 
'claw,'  'nail';  applied  to  a  memljcr  of 
the  social  divisions  of  the  Sank,  FoxeK, 
and  Kiukapoo.  The  division  is  irrespec- 
tive of  clan  and  is  the  cause  of  intense 
rivalry  in  sport.  Their  ceremonial  color 
ifi black.  {w.  J.) 

Oihoiiawan  ( 'mosty  town').  An  ancient 
Zufli  settlement,  now  in  ruins,  sitiiateil 
B.  olOjo  Caliente,  N.  Mex. 


u.Eth.a 


OifatenohlawKD  ( OxA'-tf-nu'-Ua-uvin, 
'dwelling  place  of  the  rock  or  cave  shelter 
surrounded ').  A  rom)ianion  ruin  to 
Hlauiila,  which  ia  situated  10  ni.  s.  n.  e. 
ofZufii,N.  Mex.  (f.  ii.c.) 

Oiiqneved*.  Mentioned  by  Fontuneda, 
about  1675,  in  connection  with  Mogoso, 
Twohaga,  Carlos  (Calusa,)  .\is,  and  Pon- 
Bobe.  aa  a  village  or  tribe  of  Florida  l»elow 
(s.  fr.>m)  Apala.'hee,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Mnende— Funlaneda  In  Ti:rnaiii-Coni|inn!<. 
yny..iix,W.lMl.  0™aa«rf*— Fonts iiedn  Sf em. 
oir.  Kmllli  trans.,  27.  I>!m. 

OikakomDlcdiocUfcam  ('>»  Kd'tGmfit 
Tfi'il-'ilain,  'arrow-bush  standing' ).  A 
foruier  Pima  village  in  s.  Arizona. — Bus- 
sell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,lti,  1902. 

Oikftwaterenhon  ('dead  branches  have 
fallen' ).  A  traditional  lroi|Uuis  town  of 
Oie  Wolf  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  lint 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  Ijcaguc  of  the 
Ir(M|U(>is.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as 
to  its  situation  or  to  what  tribe  it  be- 
longeil.    See  ITale,  Iroq.  Book  of  Kites, 


(J. 


1.1 


Otkelania  {'/»fm)a='land').  Recorded 
on  llie  West  Florida  map  (m.  1775)  aa  one 
of  the  fomier  (.'lioctaw  "SixtownH,"  situ- 
ated probably  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss.     Itis 
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not,  however,  one  of  the  Sixtowns  re- 
corded by  Gatechet.    See  Oklaharmali, 

Oikenotoh  (CM-ken^-o-toh),  The  Deer 
clan  of  the  Hurons. — ^Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
153,  1877. 

Oifc^uisaquamai.     A  fish-eating  people 

mentioned  in    connection  with  Assini- 

boin,  Cree,  and  Maskegon,  in  the  middle 

of  the  18th  century;  probably  a  band  of 

Cree. 

Oikqnii«qnainii. — Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie, 
Hbt.  Am.,  I,  176,  1753.  Oaqwi— Winaii.— Dobbe, 
Hudnon  Bay,  25, 1744. 

Otkuk  {Os  kuk,  *tree  standing').  A 
Hmall  Pima  village  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Arizo- 
na.—Ruseell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1902. 

Oimakmiketlp  ( Osmaxmik  '^Ip ) .  A  Bel- 
lacoola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bella- 
ooola  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in  British  Colum- 
bia; it  was  one  of  the  eight  Nuhalk 
towns. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hint,  II,  49,  1898. 

Otonee.     A  former  village,  probably  of 

the   Upper  Creeks,  on  OEinawba  r.,  in 

iShelby  co.,  Ala. 

Old  Ombm.— Royce  in  ISth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 

map,  1900. 

OtotehL  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Rus- 
sell CO.,  Ala.,  2  m.  below  Uchee  town  and 
adjoining  Chiaha.  It  was  settled  prior 
to  1791  by  people  from  Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and 
in  1832  bafll68  heads  of  families.  7n 
Oklahoma  the  descendants  of  the  people 
of  Gsotchi  and  Chiaha  are  settled  m  one 

village. 

HooMehc.— Bartram,  Travels.  462,  1791.  Hood- 
tchi.— Bartram  as  cited  by  Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr. 
Uir..  I.  142.  1884.  OoMMhaet.— Harris.  Yoy.,  ii, 
».'S.  1754.  Odaiaaehies.—McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
TnU>s,  HI,  HO.  1854  (probably  identical).  Oosoo- 
oebts.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  Ktate  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  I.  8M,  1832.  Ooaadra.— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
'ir»7. 1775.  Oo-sa-«o-«h«.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
2ft.  fii.  IMS.  OosModiM.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814), 
163.  1837.  OaooochM.—Oallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Anti«{.  8oc..  II.  95.  1836.  Osaooeke.— Wilkinson 
(18Q2J  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  677,  1832. 
Ositchy.— Pickett.  Hi!4t.  Ala.,  ii.  104,  1851.  Oso- 
ehM— Am.  SUte  I^apers,  Ind.  Aff.,  Ii.  837,  1884- 
OsotehL -Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  L€«..  1, 142.  1884. 
Ossackacs.— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  883. 
1832.  OstrvtohMS.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 24th Cong., 
\<  sew..  308.  1836.  dandaki.— Gatschet,  Creek, 
Migr.  Leg.,  I.  142.  1884.  6svtehL-Ibid.  Oswi- 
chMs.— Woodward.  Reminis.,  88. 1859.  Oswiehn.— 
V.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827).  419,  1837.  Oswitoha.— H. 
R.  Ex.  !>«.  276,  24th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  300,  1836. 
Oswitcka.— H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  49, 
1*^.  Oswitekaa.— Schoolcraft,  IndT  Tribes,  rv, 
57>^.  IHM.  OuaaiiekoB.— Barnard  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff..  i,  882,  1832.  Owitehaas.— 
McCall.  Hist  Georgia,  i,  364. 1811.  Owaaachays.— 
Harris.  Voy..  ii,  327,  1764.  Usaekaas.— Kinnard 
(1793)  in  Am.  SUte  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I.  388,  1832. 
Vaschaaa.— Seagrove  <1798),  ibid..  387.  ttsn- 
tehi.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  1. 142, 1884. 

OtotehL    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 

on  Deep  fork,  below  Oiunulgee,  Okla. 
Caodahi.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  U^..  11.186. 1888. 

Otpo.  A  villaif^  and  mission  station, 
posHibl^  of  the  Yaroasee,  on  or  near  Guale 
( Ameha)  id.,  n.  b.  Fla.,in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century.  In  1597,  in  a  general 
attack  on  the  mianons,  the  church  was 
destroyed  and  the  priest  in  charge,  Father 

3466— Bull.  80,  pt  2—07 11 


Avila,  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  finally 
rescued  after  havineonce been  condemned 
to  the  stake.    SeeTo/emato.        (j.  m.) 
Ospa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  70, 1865.    Otpo.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  171. 1?23. 

Osqnake  (from  Otsquago,  *  under  the 
rock,*  Mohawk  name  of  the  creek. — Hew- 
itt). A  Mohawk  band  and  villase  for- 
merly at  Ft  Plain  and  on  Osquake  cr., 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  (Macauley,  N.  Y., 
II,  296,  1829).    Cf.  Ospuage, 

Oisaghrage  (Iroquois:  *place  of  beaver 
dams.' — Hewitt)  •  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1700.— Bellomont  (1700)  in  N.  yTDoc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  758,  1854. 

OBBahinta  ( *  Frost* ) .  The  principal  chief 
of  the  Onondaga  from  1830  until  his 
death  in  1846;  he  was  bom  in  1760  and 
belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan.  Ossahinta 
was  of  high  character  and  an  elotiuent 
speaker,  and  was  commonlv  known  as 
Captain  Frost.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Oise  ( 08^-«<f,  *  old  squaw  duck*).  Asub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

OtBewingo.  A  town  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1756,  a  few  miles  above  Chenango,  Broome 
CO.,  N.  Y.  The  report  of  Thompson  and 
Post  in  1758  (Pa.  Archives,  iii,  413, 1853) 
says,  with  reference  to  Chenango,  that  it 
is  a  **town  of  the  Nanticokes,  on  Susque- 
hanna, about  half  way  between  Ow^ey 
and  Ossewingo,"  which  indicates  appar- 
ently that  Chenango  lay  between  the 
two  towns  mentioned  and  is  not  identical 
with  Ossewingo,  as  some  writers  assert. 
See   Halsey,  Old  N.  Y.  Frontier,  276, 

1901.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

OBBingiing  (Delaware:  assineginky  'at 
the  little  stone,*  probably  referrinjf  to 
the  heaps  of  small  stones  that  the  Indians 
were  acciistomeil  to  form  at  certain  places, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. — Gerard). 
A  former  village  of  theSintsink  (q.v.)  on 
the  site  of  Ossining,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  79,  1872. 

Ossipee  (Make  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  river.* — Maurault).  A  small 
tribe  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy  for- 
merly living  on  Ossipee  r.  and  lake  in  Car- 
roll CO.,  ^f.  H.,  and  Oxford  co..  Me. 
Their  village,  of  the  same  name,  was  prob- 
ably on  the  lake.  (j.  m.  ) 

Osipees.— Kendall.  Trav..  in.  45.  1809.  Ossepe.— 
Treaty  of  1690  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll..  3d  s.,  i,  113, 
1825.  OssipM.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  II.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  I.  71, 1824. 

OBsossan^  ('a  mound').  A  former  im- 
portant Huron  village,  Ijelonging  to  the 
Bear  clan,  situated  oetween  L.  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  bay,  Ontario.  It  was 
known  under  various  names  at  different 
periodH.  In  1639  the  mission  of  La  Con- 
ception was  removed  there  from  Ihona- 
tina.  (j.  N.  B.  n. ) 

Immaoulata  Oonoeption.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  177, 
1855.  La  Oonoeption.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  68,  1868. 
LaSookoUe.— Jes.  Rel.  1686, 128, 1868.    Owrnae.— 
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Jes.  Rel.  1639, 88,  ISSS  (changed  in  errata  to  Ossoa- 
lane).  OMOMadal—Jcs.  Rel.  1687,  70. 1868.  Omo- 
■an^.— Ibid..  181.  OMOMaadne.— Ibid.,  70.  Om<w- 
Ma<.— Jen.  Bel.  1636,  123,  1868.  0MOMarie.-^efi. 
Rel.  1640,  68,  1858  (misprint).  OaerlndoyaB.— 
M4moire  of  1687  in  M&rgry.  I>^..  i.  4,  1876 
(sig.  'at  the  base  of  the  mountain.' — Hewitt). 
Weniadohain.— Sagard  (1686), Can.,  ii,  422,  1866. 
QnieuiBdohiaa.<-Ibrd..  1.200. 1866.  BaiaetOatoid.— 
Ibid.,  note.  TeqaaMmquiaye.— Champlain  (1616). 
(Euvres,  iv,  28,  1870.  Tequmanoikaaye.— ^agara 
(1636) ,  Can.,  i,  200, 1866.  Teqaeoaoakiaye.— 6agard 
misquoted  in  Champlain,  (Euvres,  iv,  28,  note, 
1870. 
OMuary.  See  Mortuary  ctuioms, 
Otswehgadagaah  ('hawk').  A  clan  of 
the  Seneca. 

OanoBohahonroaoa.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HiHt..  IX.  47-4K.  1865.  Oa-twdi-gird&-fii'- 
ah.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  80, 1851. 

OBtimiiri.     A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome, 

with  57  inhabitants  in  1730;  apparently 

situated  in   Sonera,  Mexico,  e.  of   Ion. 

109°  and  n.  of  lat.  29.     It  seems  to  have 

been  a  visita  of  and  near  the  mission  of 

i Santa  Rosalia)  Onqpa,  q.  v. 
.  Ildefoaao  Oitimnri.— Rivera  (1780)   quoted  by 
Bancn)ft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  614, 1884. . 

Oitogeron.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781,  al)ove  Tuskokogie,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  s.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna r.  This  is  prol)ably  an  error 
for  Chenango  r.  in  N.  Y.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

OotageroB.— LMttr^,  Map,  1784.  Ottoftroa.— £s- 
nauta  and  Rapilly,  Map,  1777. 

OBtonwaokin.     A  village  occupied  by 

Delaware,  Cayuga,    Oneida,   and   other 

Indians  under  Iroquois  control  on  the  w. 

branch  of  the  Sus()uehanna,  at  the  mouth 

of  Loyalsock  <t.,  at  the  site  of  the  present 

Montoursville,  Lycoming  co. ,  Pa.     It  was 

at  one  time  the  home  of  the  celebrated 

Madam  Montour,  q.  v. 
French  Town.— Darlington,  CbriHtophcr  Gist's 
Jour..  155.  1893.  OstanghaM.— Albany conf.  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  675, 1855  (the  Inhabit- 
ant«).  OttonwaokiB.— Loftkicl  (1794)  quoted  by 
Day.  Penn.,  525,  1843.  Ots-on-waokea.— Darling- 
ton, op.  cit.  OtttonwaekiB.— LoHkiel,  Hist.  Min. 
United  Bretti.,  pt.2.  32, 1794.  Otstoago.— Darling- 
ton, op.  (rit. 

Ostrovki  ( RuHsian :  *  little  islands ' ) .  A 
Kaniagmiut  »<kimo  village  on  Kachemak 
bay,  w.  coaxt  of  Kenai  ]>enin.,  Alaska; 
pop.  74  in  1H80.— Petroff  in  l(Hh  Census, 
Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Ostyalakwa.     A  fonner  pueblo  of  the 

Jemoz  of  New  Mexiro;  definite  loi'ation 

unknown.     Asj^erttnl  t4»  Ik?  (iistinct  from 

Astialakwa. 

Oiht-yal-a. — Bandoli»»r  iii  Arch.  lusl.  I*ap€rs.  iv, 
207,  1.S92.  0«t'-yal-a-kwa.— Hodge,  Held  notes,  B. 
A.  K.,  1S95. 

Osnktalaya  (Oml'-tahtijn,  *  hickory 
pn)ve').  A  former  C'hm'taw  town  of 
the  Oklafalaya,  or  AW'Stern  party,  on 
the  lioadwaterH  of  Ohicka-Mawliay  r.,  in 
Neshoba  or  KomjH»rco.,  Mit»s.  See  llal- 
l)ert  in  Pub.  Mitiw.  Hist.  »*<oo.,  vi,  427, 
1902. 

Osankhirbine,  Pierre  Paul.  An  Al>- 
naki  Indian  of  St  Francis,  near  Pirrre- 
ville,  Quebec,  noted  for  his  translations, 
especially  of  relieious  works,  into  the 


Penobscot  dialect  of  the  Abnaki  Ian- 
gua^,  published  from  1830  to  1844.  He 
received  a  good  education  at  Moore's 
Charity  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
returned  to  his  home  as  a  Protestant 
missionary.  In  some  of  his  published 
works  (Plllinff,  Bibliog.  Algoncj.  Lans., 
539-40,  1891)  his  name  appears  as  Wzok- 
hilain,  because  it  could  not  be  more  ex- 
actly transliterated  into  the  Abnaki 
language. 

Ofwegatohie  ( '  at  the  verv  outlet ' ) .  A 
former  village  of  Catholic  Iroquois  under 
French  influence,  on  the  site  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  St  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswegatchie.  In  1748  Father  Pic- 
q[uet  began  there  La  Presentation  mis- 
sion, which  grew  so  rapidly,  mainly  by 
recruits  from  the  Onondaga  and  Cayuga, 
that  three  years  later  the  settlement  num- 
bered 3,000.  The  French  fort  La  Uallette 
was  built  there  about  the  same  time.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Iroc^uois  con- 
federation the  mission  prospered,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  in  1754  the  Oswegatchie  and 
other  Catholic  Iroquois  sidcKl  with  the 
Fn^nch  against  their  former  brethren. 
The  settlement  was  invaded  the  next  year 
by  smallpox,  which  carried  off  nearly 
half  the  population.  In  1763  they  were 
estimated  at  al)Out  400.  They  joineil  the 
British  in  the  Revolution  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  disoiganized  remnant  was 
settled  temporarily  at  Johnstown  and 
later  at  Indian  Point  near  Lisbon,  not  far 
from  their  old  settlement  Aliout  the 
year  1806  the  survivors  finally  joined  the 
Onondaga  and  St  K^ps.      (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

La  OaUetto.— Writer  of  1756  in  Mam.  Hi8t.Soo.CoIl., 
Ist  8.,  VII,  99. 1801.  La  OattoU.— Johnw»n  ( 17U3)  in 
N.Y.I>oc.Col.lIiat..vii.ft73.18.S6(tran8p<>Hed).  la 
Pr^nUtioB.— Quiibcc  conf.  (1751).  ibid.,, x.  237, 
1868(mii«<ion  name) .  0t«T6fateliiea.—Im lay. West. 
Ter.,293,1797(miMprint).  OMwefatehe.-^ohnnon 
(1763)in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  Vli,  573.  1866.  0«wa- 
fatohea.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128.  1816. 
Oflwacatio.— Writer  of  1756  in  Maaa.  Hiat.  Soc. 
Coll..  lift  8.,  VII.  99, 1801.  OsweatohiM.— JefTermn, 
Notes.  282,  1825.  Oiwe«faehio.— Albany  eonf. 
(17M)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  lTi8t.,  vi,  862,  1855.  0»- 
wMfohie.  —  Il)id..  8k7.  Otwafaeksra. — Johnmn 
(1763)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe«,  vi,  270.  1857. 
OtwefatohM.— Crughan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour. Geol. , 272. 1831.  Oswefatohie.— Wiaxall  (1754) 
in  MaKK.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  8.,  v.  23, 1836.  Oswe- 
gatohy.— EHHtbiini  (1758)  in  Drake.  TraR.  Wild., 
270,  1841.  OiwefaUy.— Ft  Johnnon  conf.  (1756) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vn,  47,  1856.  8o«ffatsy.— 
Document  of  1749,  ibid.,  x.  208,  1858.  Swaaca- 
ohie.— Mt  Johnnon  conf.  (1755),  ibid.,  vi.  968, 1855. 
BweefaMie.— Al ban v  conf.  ( 1754 ) ,  ibid. .  856.  Bwee- 
foohie.— WraxHll  (1756J,  ibid.,  vii.  20,  1856.  8wt- 
f  aaohey.^ohnHon  (1753).  ibid.,  vi.  779. 1855.  8we- 
f&'-che.— MorKaii.  League  Iroq..  26,  1851.  Swega- 
chM.— .Iohn.»Mm  (17ft(>)  m  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
90.  ls.=Sti.  Swefaobey.— Mt  John8on  conf.  (1753), 
ibid.,  VI,  811.  IS55.  Swefaehie.— Johnni^n  (1756), 
ibid.,  viT.  132.  ]S5(>.  SwegaAhy.— Canajoharic conf . 
(17r)9).  ibid.. 382.  SwegaUy.— Stoddert  (1753). ibid., 
VI.  7S0,  iKTv).  Swetgatchie.— Jefferya.  Fr.  Doma, 
pt.  1. 141, 1761.  IJtuok<-b£ga.— Gatachet,  Mohawk 
Ms.,  1877  (Mohawk  name). 

Oswego  tea.    A  name  applieil  to  Mch 

narda  dUhjmay  a  [)lant  used  for  medicinal 

purposes   by   Indians,  luid  after  them 
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by  the  whiUe,  particnUrly  th«  Shakere 
ol  New  York  state.  Fromtheplaceiuuue 
OBwego.  U.r.c.) 

OtulM.    See  Oulaeits. 

Otocvottonamin.  An  Algonqnian  tribe 
mentioned  b;  Champlain  (CEuvree,  iv, 
20,  1870),  who  heard  of  them  during  his 
pasrafte  up  the  Ottawa  r.  in  1616.  They 
dwelt  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  desert 
and  liv(^  bv  huntinK.  and  by  fishing  in 
rivere,  ponds,  and  lakee.  The  Jesuit  Re- 
lation of  1640  describes  them  as  dwelling 
.1.  of  the  Kichesipirini.  They  seldom  de- 
srended  to  trade  with  the  French. 
~     '  '      ~    .  Rel.  IMO,  M,  1SH.     OUk«- 

III,  Index.  IS&S.    " 


OtaL  A  former  DiegueDo  raccheria 
near  fian  Diego,  s,  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
<|UOted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cm.,  i,  254, 
18S4. 

Otakl(0'-l<i-ih').  A  former  Haidu  vii- 
Isge  between  Biz  and  little  Chicotrs., 
in  the  foolhills  ol  Butte  co.,  Cat.;  a  few 
miles  B.  of  Michopdo.  |  R.  B.  t>. ) 

0-t£.ki.— IMwen  Id  &>nL  N.  A.  Elhnol..  III.  -OH, 
ItT!  iihe  people).    O-U-kBm'-Bi.— Ibid,  ttbe  tU- 

Otakshaoabi.  A  former  Choctaw  vil- 
U)ie  of  the  "Siztowns"  district;  proba- 
l>ly  in  Jasper  co.,  Mise.— West  Fla.  Map, 
w.  1775. 

Otault*.     i^  Oulacitij. 

Otat.  A  former  Diefcueflo  settlement, 
tributary  to  the  uiission  of  8an  Miguel 
lie  la  Frontera,  on  theeulf  coast  of  Lower 
California,  about  30  m.  s.  of  t^n  Diego, 

cri.  (A.  s.  G.y 

OlatM  (from  Aztec  otatli,  a  epei-ies  of 
rant).  A rninedpuebloof the Opala, near 
(iiiachinera,  e.  Souora,  Mexico,  about 
lat.  30°. 

"      "  ~B«iiIeller  in  Arcb.  Inst.  Psperi,  IT, 
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(Sibley).  Yet  at  times  he  manifested 
the  same  devotion  to  his  tribesmen  as  he 
afterward  showed  to  the  whites,  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  battle  with  the  Chippewa 
atKtCroixr.,beariiigfrom  the  field  "One- 
legged  Jim,"  who  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and,  during  the  same  aclion, 
saving  the  life  of  another  Indian  called 
Fresnifire'e  Son.  But  he  early  became 
desirous  of  following  the  ways  of  the 
white  men,  adopting  their  dress,  later 
becoming  a  devoted  member  of  Dr  Wil- 
liamson's church,  and  al>andoning  his 
intemperate  habits.  When  in  1867  the 
wily  Inkpaduta,  "too  vile  to  be  even 
countenanced  bv  the  Sioux,"  fell  upon 
and  massacred  the  i«ttierB  at  Spirit  lake, 
in  the  present  i^uth  Datota,  and  carried 
Mi!S  Abigail  llanlner  and  Mib  Noble  into 


A.  E..  42.  KM. 

Otdi«k,  OtcUs.    See  Pekiiii. 

OtakbUtonwan  {'dllage  in  the  thick- 
et' ).     A  band  of  the  Wahpetoii  Sioux. 
0.|B-kir-tw.— Lewla  and  Clark,  DIki'T..  34,  ISM. 
Oul>tei|wu|.~RtBgs,]etter(nDoneT.lHS2.  DMU- 
■laqwiu].— Duney  (»(ier  Artiley)  in    16th  Rep. 

B.  A.  K.  -Hi.  \i*n.    OUv-ktaMn'.— IblrJ. 
OtanaahmM.     A  former  Chumafhan  vil- 
lage at  "iMi  Poeeas,"  about  2  m.  from 
SanU  Barbara  mission,  Cai. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  May  4,  1860. 

OUroaghjaiiaato.     Bee  Okranlr. 

Otherdar,  John  {Anffptlu-Uikeeha).  A 
Wahpeton  Sioux,  son  of  Zltkadnta,  or 
Reii  Bird,  and  nephew  of  Big  Curly, 
chief  of  the  AVahpeton  at  Lac  qui  Parle, 
Minn.;  bom  at  Bwan  lake,  Minn.,  in 
ISOl.  It  is  Hai<t  that  when  a  young  man 
he  was  "passionate  and  revengeful,  and 
sithal  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  he 
lived  to  lament  that  he  had  slain  three  or 
four  of  bis  fellows  in  hiadninken  orgiee" 


captivity.  Olherilay  and  Paul  Mazaku- 
temani  volunteered  to  follow  the  out- 
law's trail,  resruing  Miss  Uanlner,  hut 
arriving  too  lat«'  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Other  iBptive.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862,  Othenla^r,  who  had 
marrieil  a  white  woman,  resided  on  the 
reservali<in  ni-ar  Minnesota  r..  in  a  ciim- 
fortable  dwelling  built  for  hiui  bv  the 
agent.  When  he  learned  that  luwlilitieo 
were  inmiini'iil,  he  haatenHj  to  the  iipiier 
agency  anil  there  gathere<I  62  of  {lie 
whitfs,  whom  he  guided  in  safety  through 
the  wildemesH  to  St  Paul,  then  hastened 
hack  to  the  fri)ntier  to  save  other  lives 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  munlerers  to 
justice.  To  him  anil  the  other  Christian 
Indians   who  aided    in   the    rescue  the 
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missionary  party  of  43  were  indebted  for 
their  escape  to  an  extent  not  tlien  known 
(Ri^gs).  In  the  military  campaign  or- 
ganized to  quell  the  outbreak  Otherday 
was  employed  by  Uen.  Sibley  as  a 
scout,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
valued  service.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Birch  Coolie  and  Wood  lake, 
taking  with  his  own  hands  two  horses 
from  the  enemy  and  slaying  their  riders. 
"He  was  often  in  their  midst  and  so  far 
in  advance  of  our  own  men  that  they 
fired  many  shots  at  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foe.  No  person  on  the 
field  compared  with  him  in  the  exhibition 
of  reckless  bravery.  He  was  clothed  en- 
tirely in  white:  a  belt  around  his  waist, 
in  which  was  placed  his  knife;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  knotted  about  his  head,  and 
in  his  hand  he  lightly  grasped  his  rifle'' 
(Heard).  Othenlay  signed  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  treaty  at  Washington, 
Feb.  19,  1867.  CJongress  granted  him 
$2,500,  with  which  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  Henderson,  Sibley  co.,  Minn.;  here 
he  resided  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
not  being  su(;ce6sful  as  a  farmer  he  sold 
his  land  at  a  sacrifice  and  removed  to  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  res.,  S.  Dak., 
where  the  agent  built  a  house  for  him. 
He  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1871,  and  was 
buried  in  a  pasture  on  the  n.  side  of  Big 
Coule  cr.,  75  ft  from  the  stream,  about 
12  ms  N.  w.  of  W'ilmot,  Robertw  co.,  S. 
Dak. 

Consult  Heard,  Hist.  Sioux  War,  1863; 
Riggs  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  1880; 
Doane  Robinson  (1)  in  Monthly  South 
Dakotan,  in,  Oct.  1900,  (2)  in  S.  Dak. 
Hist.  Coll.,  II,  1904;  De  Lorme  W\  Rob- 
inson in  S.  Dak.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  1902; 
Brvant  and  Murch,  Hist.  Massacre  by 
Sioux  Inds.,  1872.  [r.  t.) 

Otiahanague.  An  Onondaga  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  Oswego  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  the  18th  century,    (w.  m.  b.) 

Otitachina    (prob.  *  three  islands').    A 

former  Upper  Cn»ek  town  on  ('oosa  r., 

probablv    in    or    near    Tallatlega    co., 

Ala. 

0  tee  tooohiaas.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
TrlbcM.  V,  2t;2,  lt<,V>. 

Otkialnaas-hadai  {^ot  kMI  ndoji  x(V(Ia-iy 
*  Eagle' H- legs-house  people').  A  sulxli- 
vision  of  the  Yadus,  a  branch  of  the 
Stustas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Haida 
families.  It  lH»longe<l  to  the  FAgle  clan. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Otkon.  The  common  Iro(iuoif«  descrip- 
tive epithet  and  name  applied  to  any 
object  or  being  which  jierfoniiH  its  func- 
tions and  exen'ises  its  assumed  niagi(r 
power  or  orenda  (q.  v. )  in  such  manner 
88  to  be  not  only  inimical  to  human  wel- 
fare, but  hostile  to  and  destructive  of 
human  life;  it  is  the  name  in  common 
use  for  all  ferocious  and  monstrous  beings, 
aniraalB,  and  persons,  especially  such  as 


are  not  normal  in  size,  power,  and  cun- 
ning, or  such  things  in  whicli  there  is 
marked  incongruity  between  these  prop- 
erties of  l)eing8.  The  term  is  often  ai>- 
plied  to  fetishes  and  to  similar  things. 
As  a  qualifier  it  is  e<iuivalent  to  tlie 
English  mysterious,  monstrous,  devilish, 
or  rather  demoniac;  but  as  a  noun,  or 
name,  to  monster,  demon,  devil,  gob- 
lin, witch,  wizard.  The  term  has  found 
a  }>eculiar  use  in  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels  by  one  Joseph  Onasakenrat  into 
the  Iroquois  tongue  (Montreal,  1880), 
where  it  is  employeil  to  translate  Spirit 
and  Holy  Spirit;  this  is  doiie  also  in  a 
Mohawk  Catechism  by  the  AbW  F. 
Piquet  (Paris,  1826).  In  both  it  is  made 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  'spirit', 
and  in  both  works  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy 
Ghost  is  rendere<l  Rotkon,  *he,  a  human 
being,  is  an  otkon\  i.  e.  *a  demon,  or 
spirit,'  modified  either  by  JioiatatoketUi, 
*his  body  is  holv,'  or  by  RonikonraUh 
kfntif  his  mind  is  holy.'  The  initial  o-  in 
oikon  is  a  pronominal  affix,  denotive  of 
number,  person,  and  gender,  and  mean- 
ing here  tne  singular  number,  third  per- 
son, and  zoic  gender.  When  the  term  is 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  persons  or 
anthropic  beings,  the  affix  chau^  to 
ro-y  ago-f  hoflna-y  or  koflna-y  signifying 
respectivelv,  *he,'  *one,*  'they  (mascu- 
line),' ana  additionally  to  every  one  of 
these  last  definitions,  the  anthropic  gen- 
der. So  that  Rotkon  denotes  *  he,  a  hu- 
man being,  is  ah  otkon,*  i.  e.  a  demon  or 
spirit.  1  n  grammatic  form  the  term  <jlko9i 
is  an  adjective  or  attributive;  its  correct 
nominal  form  requires  the  suffix  -icera^ 
'49era,  or  -/<7i/i',  according  to  dialect,  de- 
noting state  of  being;  whence  otkontcera, 
etc.,  usually  written  oikonserOf  is  formed; 
by  missionary  influence,  the  latter,  modi- 
fied by  the  attributive  -ib»?fl,  'bad', 
'evil',  'wicked',  'ugly',  is  the  common 
name  for  the  Devil  of  Christian  belief. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
this  term  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 


okki  and  otkon  occur.  Preceded  by  an 
expn»ssion  denoting  'verily'  the  term 
otkon  is  used  as  an  expletive,  or,  perhaps, 
mild  curse.  (j.  N.  b.  n. ) 

Otnaas-hadai  {^ot  mias  xa'da-%  '  Eagle- 
house  iKH)ple').  A  subdivision  of  the 
YaduH,  a  Haida  family  on  the  Eagle  pide, 
which  was  in  turn  a  branch  of  the  Stus- 
tas.— Swanton,  (bnt.  Haida,  276,  19a5. 

Oto  (from  Wafota,  'lechers').  One  of 
the  three  Sionan  tribes  forming  the  Chi- 
were  group,  the  others  l>eing  the  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  The  languages  differ  but 
slightly.  The  earliest  reference  to  this 
tribe  is  found  in  the  tradition  which 
relates  to  the  separation  of  the  Chiwere 
group  from  the  Winnebago.     This  tradi- 
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tion  u  pvfn  by  Mtiximilian,  who  fUMe 
(hat  it  vaf  <x>iiiiiiuiiicat^l  to  Maj.  B«-an, 
\he  luditui  atKnt,  by  an  oli)  CIto  chief. 
lie  rclateii  tliat,  before  thi-  arrival  of 
llie  ufaitfH  a  lar^  bami  of  InJianH,  the 
lliitonga  ('fii>h-eat«ra'),  who  inhabited 
llie  lakw,  tnifcrah^  to  the  s.  w.  in  purBuit 
if  buffalo.  At  Green  bay,  Wia.,  trioy  di- 
videiJ,  the  part  t'aHed  by  the  wbit«!<  Winne- 
l»gii  rt-uiuinin^,  while  the  reet  contin- 
Md  the  jiiumey  until  they  reacheil  the 
Mien)<nn{>i  at  the  month  of  Iowa  r., 
where  tfiey  eDcaiii|icd  on  the  sand  beach 
tnd  again  diviik-d,  one  bsDil,  the  Iowa, 
ronrlnilinfc  to  remain  there,  and  the  reet 
rontiniiinii  their  travels  reai-lied  the  Miu- 
n>ariatthe mouth  oftlrandr.  Theseeave 
thenmelv-CH  the  name  of  Neutaclie  ('those 
'     !   at    the  mouth'),   1 


lallwd  Mirwouri  l.y  the  whitee.  The  two 
chiefs,  on  account  of  the  seduction  of 
lh#  ilauphler  of  one  by  the  son  of  tlie 
'ither,  i]usiTele(l  and  separated  one  from 
Ih«  other.  Tlie  divifion  led  by  tiie  father 
of  the  Heiiucer  became  known  as  Wagh- 
lochtatta,  or  Oto,  ami  moved  farther  np 
the  Mieeouri.  While  the  Winnebago 
nrttled  in  Wiwonein,  the  Iowa,  afler  they 
I'edwl  to  the  I'nited  States  ail  the  lands 
(.n  which  Ihev  first  settled,  moved  w. 
between  Mi»ouri  r.  and  the  I Jttle  Platte. 
TheMiwoiiri,  having  beennnfiirtiinateina 
war  ti-ith  the  Opaee,  divided,  and  a  part  of 
then)  lived  with  the  Iowa  and  a  part  with 
theOlo.  The  Oto  rontinnedup  the  Mis- 
murinntil  they  i-ron«d  the  Big  Platt«  and 
livM  forsometime  a  short  distAnce  above 
ItamoDth;  l«lertheyreHid«donPUtt«r., 
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aljoul  (*0  m.  by  water  from  the  Misttoiiri. 
The  Hanie  tradition  whs  obuined  bv  Maj. 
Long  eeveral  yeani  before  Maximilian's 
vimt.  Dorvey  wsa  informed  by  tlie  Iowa 
chiefs  who  viBite<l  Washington  in  t8S.3tl)at 
their  ))eople<>nce  formed  partof  the  Win- 
nebago. TheUtot>eem  to  have  l)een  most 
intimately  sasociatt.'d  witli  ttie  Iowa. 
That  they  were  ever  at  the  month  of 
MiMnuri  r.,  where,  a('(»r(linK  to  one  tra- 
dition, tbey  were  with  the  Afissouri,  is 
not  likely.  The  fact  that  they  were  with 
the  Iowa  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Earth 
r.,  Minn.,  imnmliately  prccvding  Le 
Sueur's  visit  in  1700,  indicates  that  their 
movement  was  a<:roas  the  Missipsippi  into 
s.  Mlnnewtaiusteadof  down  that  Htream. 
I*  Siii-nr  was  informed  by  some  Kious 
wliom  he  met  that  "this  river  was  the 
cimntry  of  the  Kiimx  of  the  West,  of  the 
Ayavi.Is[Iowa]andthe(Hoctatos[Oto]." 
MesTH-nErerswIicimliesentto  invite  the  Oto 
and  Iowa  to  settle  near  his  fort  at  the 
mnulh  of  Blue  tirth  r.  found  tliat  they 
hiid  nioviil  w.  towani  the  MisBiiuri  r., 
theUmaha.  Ik1arT|iiette,  in  lliTA,  ap- 
parently hH-ateH  tlie  trilie  on  his  auto- 
)craph  map  on  uni)er  Dee  Moines  or 
up|>er  Iowa  r.  Membn>  (16H0)  plaoes 
them  1^(0  It'i^ues  from  the  Illinois,  almost 
ojipoeite  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Wisconsin. 
Iberville  (17IX>)iiai<lthHttheOtoand  Iowa 
were  then  with  the  Omaha  between  the 
Mi)--Boiiri  and  Mist)iM)ippi  rs.,  al)ont  100 
leagues  from  the  Illinois.  The  last  two 
Htatement«u(iTW)Ribtitjintially  with  that  of 
l.e  Sueur.  It  is  therefore  not  iirobable,  as 
given  in  onestaU'ment.thnt  the  Oto  were 
onOwiKer.inltwr.  Thatthey weredriven 
further  n.  by  the  nortbem  tnliesatalater 
date  will  apfiear  from  the  list  of  localities 
given  Ix'h'W.  Laliontan  claims  to  have 
viMite<ttheirvillageinH>monthe"Otetitas 
[Iowaorl>eN  Moines]  riverat  its  junction 
with  the  Misximippi,''  perhaps  referring 
to  a  temporary  caiiiii.  In  lj21,  ai'cord- 
ing  to  Churleviiix,  the  Oto  were  lielow 
the  Iowa,  who  were  on  the  b.  side  of  Mis* 
siiuri  r.,  and  alHive  tlie  Kansa  on  the  w. 
side.  l.el'ageduPr8t!!  (17.W)  mentions 
the  Oto  a.->  a  siiihII  nation  on  MifMiuri 


Platte  between  its  mouth  and  the  Paw- 
nee i-onntry;  but  in  another  part  of 
his  work  he  lucatj-M  them  aliove  the 
Kansa  on  the  w,  miu  of  Missouri  r. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (IWH)  locate  the  tribe 
at  tilt'  timoijf  their  e)i|>e<lilion  on  the  s. 
side  of  Platte  r.,  aliont  .tO  m.  from  its 
mouth,  hut  Blute  that  thev  formerly  lived 
about  2(1  m.  above  the  l^latte,  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  Having  dimin- 
ishet),  prolably  through  wars  and  miiall- 
pox,  they  migrated  to  the  ni'ighlwirhood 
of  the  I'awnc*,  under  whose  protection 
thev  lived,  the  Mi)«ouri  lieing  incorpo- 
rated with  them.    From  1817  to  1841  they 
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were  on  Platte  r.  near  its  mouth.  In  tlie 
latter  year  thcv  consisteil  of  4  villages. 
In  1880  a  part  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the 
lands  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  in  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  in  1882  the  remainder  left 
their  home  in  Nebraska  and  went  to  the 
same  re8er>'ation. 

The  Oto  tribe  has  never  been  impor- 
tant, their  hi^tor}'  being  little  more  than 
an  account  of  their  struggles  to  defend 
themwlvej*  against  their  more  powerful 
enemies,  and  of  their  migrations.  That 
they  were  not  noted  for  their  military 
prowess,  not  withstand  iug  Long's  state- 
ment of  the  deetls  of  bravery  o?  some  of 
their  warriors,  seems  evident  from  their 
inabilitv  to  cope  with  their  enemies, 
although,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
they  were  once  *^a  powerful  nation." 
They  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  it 
was  on  this  ai'count,  and  because  they 
were  said  to  be  industrious,  that  I^e  8ueur 
wished  them  and  the  Iowa  to  settle  near 
his  fort.  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  those 
they  saw,  at  or  near  Council  Bluffs,  as 
alnioHt  nakeil,  having  no  covering  except 
a  sort  of  breechcloth,  with  a  loose  blanket 
or  painted  buffalo  robe  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  Their  permanent  villages  con- 
siste<l  of  large  earthen  lodges  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kansa  and  Omaha;  when 
traveling  they  found  shelter  in  skin  tipis. 
One  of  their  musical  instruments  was  a 
stick  notched  like  a  saw,  over  the  teeth 
(»f  which  a  smaller  stirk  was  rubbed 
forciblv  backwani  and  forwanl. 

The  Oto  and  Missouri  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  June  24, 
1817.  Theyjoine<l  with  other  tribes  in  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15, 
l.s:i<»,'by  which  were  ce<led  all  rights  to 
lands  K.  of  Missouri  r.  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sioux  r.  Bv  the  treatiesof  Oto  village, 
Nebr.,  Sept.  21. 18:^^;  Ikjllevue,  Nebr.,Oct. 
15,  l>v^5;  Wiushington,  Mar.  15, 1854,  and 
Ncbra.ska  City,  Nebr.,  Dei*.  9,  1854,  thev 
ce«lc«l  to  the  United  States  all  their  lanifs 
except  their  reservation  on  Big  Blue  r., 
Xebr.  Here  they  remuine<I  until  alK»ut 
1882.  when,  with  the  Mi^*louri,  they  were 
remove<l  to  Indian  Tor.  and  place*!  under 
the  P«»nca,  Pawniv,  OU\  and  Oakland 
agt»n<'y.  Their  reiHTve  contaiuei.l  12t>.11.3 
ai-res. 

Morgan  give.**  the  Oto  and  Miss«>uri 
gentes  together,  as  follows:  Mejeraja 
(Wolf),  Mooncha  tlV-ar).  Ahn»wha 
(Cow  Buffalo),  lIiHuna  (Klk\  Khaa 
(Eaiile ).  Luteia  { Pici»«>n  ■,  Waka  (Snaked, 
Makotch  i  Owl ).  lV>nsey  obtained  I  the  fol- 
lowing list(»f  i>togontt»:?:  Paiha  i  Beaver) , 
Tunanpi  { Black  R-ar^  or  Munehiraehe, 
Anikhwa  (  Buffalo  >.  Kuklieha  i  ^i^Nm^, 
Makache  (Owl>.  Wakan  (Snaked,  Clu^ 
ghita  (E;igle). 

liCwis  and  Clark  gave  their  nuinlvr  in 
1805  as  5(K>:  Catlin.  in  IS:;:^  (inelmlini; 
the  Missouri).  a.«l/.W:  Burrows,  in  1849. 
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900;  the  Indian  Report  of  1843  (includ- 
ing the  Missouri),  as  931.  In  1862  the 
two  tribes  numbered  708;  in  1867,  511 ;  in 
1877,  457;  in  1886,  334;  in  1906,  390. 

Aathontentu. — Hennepin,  New  Diacov.,  132,  IfW. 
AvthontanUa.— Shea.  £arly  Vojr..  101,  note.  lv;i. 
Che-ws-nB.— Hamllt4)n  in  Tnuu.  Neb.  Stale  Hi!>t. 
8oc..  1. 75, 1885  (own  name).    HoeUtaa.~Le  Sueur 

(1700)  in  MaiKry.  D^.,  vi,  91,  1886.  H«tM.— 
Bourgrmont  (1724 ),  ibid.,  S96.  Hooatoctotaa.— Bicn- 
vUle  ( 1721).  ibid.;  386.  Hoaaiotoa.— Rafln«^iiie  in 
Marshall.  Ky.,  i,  introd..  28.  1824.  Hoatoetaa.— 
Ibid.  La  Z6to.— Lewis  and  Clark.  I>l«c-<»v..  14.  1n.i6. 
Maototataa.— Jeffer}'8.  French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1. 
1^.  1761.  MaUtaataa.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni.  82.  1854.  Katokatafi— <jAtj$ohi-t.  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name).  Katoateata.— La  Salle 
Exped.  (1680)  in  Maivr>'.  D^..  n.  96, 1877.  Kato- 
taatea.— Hennepin,  NewDitteov.,  Il,  47.  I69s.  Ka- 
toutoaU.— I>i  Salle  (16><2)  in  Mangry,  I)«>c..  i.  4>7. 

1876.  Hetotoata.— Hennepin,  New  Dbi(x>v..  Ii.  »fi, 
1698.  Hotaataaa.— La  Mt^tairie  0682 1  in  French. 
Hist. Coll.  La.. n,  25, 1875.  Motatatak.— <:;atMhet. 
MS..  B. .%.  E.  <  Fox  nameK    OaUta.— Del' Isle. map 

17U1)  in  Neil  I.  Hiflt.  Minn.,  1858.    OetoeUtaa.— 
bcrvllle  ( 1702 1  in  Maisry.  Dte.,  it.  598. 1880.  Octo- 

lacto.— Adclung,  Mithridatea.  ni.  271. 1816.    Octo- 

lataa.— JefTerys  (17H.3).  Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  l.<6. 

OetooUtaa.— Slinn.  Hij<t.  Coll.,  I  (18n0-56),  S42. 1^72. 

Octotalaa.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  TriU's.  in. 

82,  1854.    Oetotaa.— D<K-.  of  1701  in  Marprj-.  Inc. 

IT.  587,  18M).    Octotata.— De    lisle,    map  ff    Lii. 

(1701)  in  Neill,  Hiitt.  Minn.,  185H.  OctotoU  — 
Vaugondv,  Map,  1778.  OUoV  —  Brackt-nridec. 
VicwH  of  La..  70. 1815.  Oatotoata.— <:avalif  r  •  It.^  > 
in  Shea.  Early  Voy.. 28. 1861.  Oteata.— Heiintpin. 
New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Ota-tae.— Donald.soii  in 
Smitlijion.  Rep.  1885,  II.  Catlin  Gallery.  7\  ISnJ. 
Otheaea.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  TrilM-*.  iii. 
80,  KA.  Otho.— B<Hinnn(>nt  (l?2:i)  in  Marprj-,  Ihf.. 
TI.  402,  Itm.  Othoa.—SmithM>n.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv. 
art.  6,  29.  1867.  OthoBea.~I>unbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
HLnt.,  IT,  248,  18H0.  Othoaaa.-^eflervs,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  139. 1761.  OtkooaL— Le  Page  du 
Pratz,  Hist.,  ir.  251. 1758.  OthaTaa.~Alcedo.  Die. 
Geog..  Ill,  410. 17S8.  Otactataa.— Le  Sueur  (17iiO) 
in  Neill.  Hist.  Minn..  162.  1k5A.  Otoctotaa— Marsrry. 
D^..vi. 396. 1886.  Otoe.— I r\inK. Sketches,  lu.  isi-S. 
OtoeUta.— Long. Exped. St  retersR.,  li,S20,  ]yJ4. 
Otoataata.— Murniictte.  autograph  map.  VTTi. 
in  Shea.  Discov.  Miw..  1852.  Otapplata.— Mar>rry. 
Dec  VI.  717.  1HS6  ( mi.*ipriiit ).  OtopUta.— Bniy,-.re 
(1742 1.  ibi<l..  449.   Ototaataa.— Margr>'.  lKC-4\.  ii.  liil. 

1877.  OtoUta.— Crepy.  Carte  del' Am.  Svpt.  Otou- 
taBta.^LaSalIe(  1682)  in  Maigry.D^..  ii.  215,  l^r:. 
Otovtaataa  Faota.-^Margfy.  ibid..  249.  Otto  — 
Amiwsmith.  Map.  1795.  Ottoaa.— McKenn»?y  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  90.  182&  Ottoaa.— Lewis  and 
Clark.  I»i!«cov..  14.  1806.  Ottooa.— Schemierhi»m 
(l«12i  in  .Ma*.  Hist.  Coll..  2d.  B.,  II,  10,  1M4. 
Otto'a.— Ibid.  Ottotatoca.— Du  Lac.  Vot.  dans  le^i 
Li^uisiani-y,  vii.  IXJb.  Ottototoaa.— Du  Lac  {1^2), 
ibid.,  map.  Ottowaa.— Huntor.  Captivity,  24. 182:^. 
Otutachea.— Adeluiig.  Mithridates,  III,  271.  1M6. 
Outaatea.— Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  TiaT..  i.  map. 
68.\  17iVt.  Outeatoatca.— Coxe.  Carolana.  mait.  1741. 
TocUta.— IlKTville  1 17(ri»  in  Margry.  D4c..iv.601. 
1NM.».  Wa<utada.— lX»r*y  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
VI.  pt.  I  1'JU.  l!>92  t  Omaha  and  Ponca  name'i. 
Wad^oka-tah  tab.— Ix*wi!»  and  Clark.  Dincov.,  14, 
1>06.  Wa-dook-to-da.— Bnickenridge,  Views  of  La., 
75.  l^\^.  Wa-do-taa.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mt''.. 
I,  :>4>.  l^ii.  Wadotata.— Iktrsey.  Kansa  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  K..1>S2  Kansa  name).  Wach-toek-Ut-ta.— 
Mrtxiuii!iiiii.  Trav..  .^07.  1843.  wah-tch-U-aa.— 
lA>mr.  Kx|H^l  Rixky  Mt.«..  l.  S38.  1823.  Wahtoh- 
taaea.— Kcane  in  Stanfonl.  C«mi»end..  542.  l^T*. 
WahtohuU.— Li^ne.  Exited.  Rtx^ky  Mts..  i.  :»s. 
IS.23.  Wih-tAk-ti-tA.— Ibid.,  n.  Ixxx.  Wah-tooh 
tak-tak  —Ibid..  3(3.  WaahS'vU.— Gatsichet.  Kaw 
MS.  \.vab..  B.  -\.  K..  27.  187S  < Kansa  namet. 
Watohuta.— IV^rsey,  Tciwere MS.  vot^ab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1*^7^  Prtki«xaiianio>.  Watita.— Ibid. (<iwn  name >. 
Waiuuu  —  I^itrs^'y.  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1>«« 
<V«tn:»     ;;.'i!:iO'. 

Otoacte.     A  fonuer  villase,  preeuniably 
C\vtanoau.  i\mnei*teil  with  IJolores  mis- 
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sion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Otocara.    See  Olotaraca, 

OtoeoHLaBM.  Mentioned  with  the  Aita- 
comanes  as  a  people  occupying  a  province 
which  had  been  visitea  by  the  Dutch, 
where  gold  and  silver  was  abundant 
The  locality  is  not  given,  and  the  province 
is  probably  as  imaginary  as  the  expedi- 
tion in  connection  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. See  Rieytas,  Exped.  of  Pefia- 
loea  ( 1662) ,  Shea  trans.,  67,  1882. 

Otontagan.  An  Ottawa  band  living  be- 
fore 1680  on  Manitoulin  id.,  L.  Huron, 
Ontario,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by 

the  Iroquois. 

OtoBtafaaa.— Lahontan,    New  Voy.,  I,  93,  1706. 

OnUooaa  of  Talon. — Ibid. 

Otopali.  A  village  mentioned  by  Fon- 
taneda,  about  1575  (Memoir,  Smith  trans., 
16,  1854),  as  reputed  to  be.  inland  and 
northward  from  the  coast  province  of 
Chicora  (q.  v.),  which  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Gharleston,  6.  C. 

Otowi.  An  extenf«ive  prehistoric  pueblo 
situated  on  a  mesa  about  5  m.  w.  of  the 
point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  White 
Rock  canyon,  between  the  Kito  de  los 
Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara  canyon,  in  the 
X.  E.  comer  of  Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex. 
The  pueblo  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  five 
houses  situated  on  sloping  ground  and  all 
except  one  connected  by  a  wall.  They 
were  terraced  structures,  each  house  group 
having  from  two  to  four  stories,  altoj^ther 
containing  al)out  450  rooms  on  the  ground 
fl<  K)r  and  probably  700  rooms  in  all.  The 
f>ettlenient  was  provided  with  ten  subter- 
ranean circular  kivas,  all  except  two  de- 
tached from  the  walls  of  the  dwellings. 
A  reservoir  was  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  drainage  from  the  village.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  certain  clans 
of  the  present  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Otowi  was  the  oldest  village  occupied  by 
their  ancestors.  They  hold  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  that  prior  to  the  building  of 
Otowi  their  clans  occupied  small  scattered 
hoanes  on  the  adjacent  mesas,  and  they 
claim  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
mesa  water  supply,  removal  to  the  valley 
eventually  became  necessary,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Otowi  people  founding  Perage 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  itio  Grande  about  a 
mile  w.  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso. 
AsBOtMated  with  Otowi  are  numerous  cliff- 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  soft  volcanic 
walls  of  the  adjacent  canyons.  These 
consist  of  two  types :  ( 1 )  open-front  dwell- 
ings, usually  single-chambered,  in  most 
cases  natural  caves  enlarged  and  shaped 
artificially;  (2)  wholly  artificial  dwell- 
ings with'closed  fronts  of  the  natural  rock 
in  situ,  usoally  multi-chambered,  with 
floors,  always  plastered,  below  the  level 
of  the  entrances;  crude  fireplaces  l>eside 
the  doorway;  rooms  commonly  rectan- 
gular and  wellHBhaped.    From  aoout  i  m . 


to  1  m.  above  Otowi  is  a  cluster  of  conical 
formations  of  white  tufo,  some  30  ft  high; 
they  are  full  of  caves,  both  natural  ana 
artificial,  some  of  which  have  been  util- 
ized as  habitations.  See  Hewett  ( 1 )  ii^ 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  641, 1904;  (2)  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

Otreonati.    See  Grangula. 

Otflipetl.    The  second  Chilula  village  on 

Redwood  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Ot-teh-petl.— GibbM  in  Schoolcraft.   Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  139, 1853  (Yurok  name). 

Otfinogliiyata  (*The  Sinew*).  An  old 
and  prominent  Onondaga  chief,  com- 
monly called  The  Bunt,  a  man  of  strong 
yet  ^nial  character.  Ziesberger  first 
mentioned  him,  in  1752,  as  the  principal 
chief,  living  in  the  upper  town.  He  was 
called  Ozinoghiyata  m  the  Albany  treaty 
of  1754,  and  was  mentione<l  almost  yearly 
afterward.  In  1762  he  was  called  chief 
sachem  of  Onondaga,  and  was  at  the  Pon- 
tiac  council  at  Oswego  in  1 766.  He  signed 
the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  in  Oct.  1768,  and 
was  at  conferences  at  German  Flats  in 
1770  and  Onondaga  in  1775.  In  1774  he 
retireil  from  the  chieftaincy  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Onagogare.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Otiiquette,  Peter.  An  Oneiaa  chief  who 
signe<l  the  treaty  of  1788.  He  was  a  well 
educated  man  and  had  visited  Lafayette 
in  France,  but  returned  to  savage  life. 
He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  delegation  of 
chiefs  to  Philadelphia  in  1792,  where  he 
die<l  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
He  is  also  called  Peter  Otzagert  and  I'eter 
Jar|uette.  Elkanah  Watson  descril)ed  him 
at  the  treaty  of  1788.  Peter  Otsiequette, 
perhaps  the  same  Indian,  witnessed  the 
Onondaga  treaty  of  1790.        (w.  m.  b.) 

Otikwirakeron  ( '  a  heap  or  collection  of 
twigs  * ).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condoleni^e  Council  of  the  League 
of  the  Iroqrois.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  its  tituation  or  to  what  tribe 
it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  120,  1883.  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

Ottackugh.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  in  I-ancasterco.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),Va.,  i, map,  repr.  1819. 

Ottawa  ( from  Adaue^  *  to  trade ',  *  to  buy 
and  sell,*  a  term  common  to  the  Cree, 
Algonkin,  Nipissing,  Montagnais,  Ottawa, 
and  Chippewa,  and  applied  to  the  Ottawa 
because  m  early  traditional  times  and 
also  during  the  historic  period  they 
were  noteil  among  their  neighlx)r8  as 
intertribal  traders  and  Imrterers,  dealing 
chiefly  in  corn-meal,  simflower  oil,  furs 
and  skins,  rugs  or  mats,  tobacco,  and 
medicinal  roots  and  herbs). 

On  French  r.,  near  its  mouth,  on  Geor- 
gian bay,  Champlain  in  1615  met  300 
men  of  a  tribe  which,  he  said,  **we  call 
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hn  rhrurux  relaid."  Of  tliese  tic  i<aiil 
that  tlifirariiiBciwswted  only  of  the  l>ow 
anil  arrow,  a  buckler  of  boiled  leather, 
and  the  dub;  that  thpy  wore  no  breech- 
cloiit,  and  that  their  bodieH  were  inuch 
tAttooetl  in  many  /a^bione  and  deeignei 
that  their  fai-es  were  painted  in  diverae 
coIorN,  their  nosea  pierveil,  and  their  ears 
borderetl  with  trinkets.  The  chief  of 
thifl  bund  )^ve  Chaiiiplain  to  under!<tand 
that  tliey  had  come  to  that  plai'e  to  dry 
hu[?kle)it!rrieH  to  )te  used  in  winter  when 
nothing  elee  wax  available.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Chaniplajn  left  the  fluron 
villap-8  acid  vipitea  the  "Cheiieux  ro- 
lenez"  ((>ttawn),  livinir  westward  from 
tbe  Hurons,  and  he  Haid  that  they  were 
very  joyouH  at  " seeing  im  again."  Thix 
last  expression  seeiiiinKly  shnwi)  thnt 
tb(«e  wlioni  hv  hail  met  on  French  r.  in 
the  pmi'diiiK  yenr  lived  where  he  now 
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waufd 


called    by  the 


Humn  nami 
10  dayii'  jcmniey  (nnn  them;  be  found 
thietrilM'  popnl>nw;  the  niHiority  of  (he 
m«»  weru  jtrtat  wnrrinrv,  luinlern,  unrl 
lliihemien,  ami  were  l^lVe^lll■d  liy  many 
chiefs  who  rukil  each  in  his  own  coun- 
trv  or  ditstrirt:  they  planleil  cum  and 
oUter  thingx;  thev-  went  intii  many  re- 
gions 400  nr  500  h^'iii-e  away  to  Inide; 
theymudc  a  kinii  of  mat  which  wrvi-"! 
theiu  for  Turkish  rugs;  the  wunicn  hud 
their  hollies  covered,  while  th.iw  of  tli 


men  were  u 


w,i.  f 


iTng  II 


fur  like  a  mantle,  which 

winter  but  iinnallv  diwurdwl  in  Kutiiiner: 
the  women  livwl  very  well  with  their 
hiubandi;  at  the  istamenial  iieritMl  the 


IK- 


wonien  retireil  into  small  lodgee,  where 
thev  had  no  company  of  men  anil  where 
fonti  and  drink  were  brought  lo  Iheni. 
This  peopleaskcdChamplnin  toaid  them 
against  their  euemlc»<  on  the  shore  of 
the  freeh-water  sea,  diiitant  200  leai.'ue)t 
from  theiri. 

In  Ihe  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667,  Father 
Le  Mercler,  reporting  Father  .\lloucz, 
treated  the  Ottawa,  Kii<kakon,  anil 
Ottawa  Sinmco  as  a  fingle  trilic,  Ite- 
<ansc  they  had  the  eame  langiiagi-  and 
toffelber  fornieil  a  coninion  town,  lie 
ad<liiIhattheOtlawa((>utaoiiac8)  claimed 
that  the  great  river  (Ottawa?)  iM'liingeil 
to  theu),  and  tliat  no  other  nation  might 
navigate  it  without  their  ixmsent.  It 
wafi,  for  this  reamn,  he  i-ontiiiues.  that 
although  very  different  in  nationality  all 
thoKe  who  went  to  the  French  to  trade 
liore  the  name  Ottawa,  under  whoi<e  aus- 
pices the  journey  was  undertaken,  lie 
adiU  that  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  tM- 
tawa  had  lieen  a  iiuarter  of  I..  Huron, 
whence  the  fear  ol  the  IrmjuniH  dri>ve 
them,  and  whither  were  liorne  all  their 


manner  of  liccnm>,  which  causeil  theni  to 
drop  all  native  di-cency." 

According  lo  tradition  (m><-  lliiji/itira) 
the  Ottawa.  C'hip|iewa,  and  Potawatonii 
tribes  of  tlie  Al^inimian  family  were 
formerly  one  pi-i>]ile  who  came  Ertiiii  tniiiie 
pouit  N.  of  the  great  lakeii  and  n-jK)- 
rated  at  Muckinaw,  Mich.  The  Ottawa 
wen;  kicateil  by  the  earlii.«t  writi.-rs  and 
alHo  by  trailition  on  Manitoulin  id.  iind 
alongtbeK.  audi*,  wlioreof  Georgian  liav. 

Father  Dablon,  iiu[>erior  of  the  nus- 
Hiou!'  of  the  rpper  Algiiukin  in  KiTii, 
Haid:  ''Wecalllhi-w'peoi'lel'pper  Algnti- 
kin  lo  di!itii4niish  them  from  the  Lower 
Algonkiri  who  are  lower  down,  in  the 
vicinity  of  TwIouHaeand  (JucIn-c.  IVople 
commonly  give  them  the  name  (.)ltawa, 
Ijecau.-ie,  of  more  than  ;»  different  Iriljci" 
which  are  found  in  thcHC  countries,  the 
Brut  that  ikwendi-d  to  the  French  settle- 
nienl.''  were  the  Ottawa,  whoxe  n)imi> 
reinaiuiil  afterward  atlacbeil  to  all  (he 
otherH,"  The  Falheradds  tlial  tlie  Saiilt- 
i^urn.  iir  I'uhoiihingKach  Irini,  whoi-e 
native  country  was  at  the  Sault  Kuiiiie 
Marie,  inmilM'riiig  nf(t  ruinlp,  had  ailopteil 
three  othiT  tril>ei<,  making  to  them  a  i'et<- 
rion  of  the  rights  of  their  own  native 
country,  and  alw>  that  the  peoiile  who 
were  111  1  Us  I  Ninjuet  range«l.  for  the  pur- 
pot*'  111"  hunting,  almig  the  s.  wide  of  1.. 
Siiperiiir,  whence  they  originally  came; 
and  the  ('bipjiewa  lOulciliouM)  and  tbe 
Marameg  fmin  the  s.  side  of  the  same 
lake,  which  they  regarded  as  their  tialive 
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laniL  The  Ottawa  were  at  Chagaouami- 
^on>s  or  La  Point-e  de  8ainte  Kt«prit  in 
JH70  (Jee.  Hel.  1670,  83,  1858). 

Father  I^e  Mercier  (Jes.  Rel.  1654), 
si)eaking  of  a  flotilla  of  canoen  from 
tfie  "upper  nations,"  eays  that  thev 
were  **  partly  ODdataouaoiiat,  of  the  Al- 
^omjuine  language,  whom  we  call  'les 
Cheueux  releuez.' "  And  in  the  Relation 
for  16*55  the  same  Father  says  of  the 
Ottawa  that  they  were  hetter  merchants 
than  warriors. 

In  a  letter  of  1723,  Father  S^bastien 
Hasles  says  that  he  learne^l  while  among 
thr  i  Htawa  that  they  attributed  to  them- 
helv(*H  an  origin  a^  senseless  as  it  was 
rii  lic'ulons.  They  informed  him  that  they 
wi're  derive<l  from  three  families,  eat;h 
rdiii^K)}^]  of  500  persons.  The  firHt  was 
tfiat  of  Michabou  (see  Nmiaf^zho  )y  or  the 
<ireat  Hare,  representing  him  to  be  a 
^i;;antic  man  who  laid  neb<  in  18  fathoms 
of  water  which  reached  only  to  his  arm- 
pits and  who  was  bom  in  the  iHland  of 
Michilimackinac,  an<l  formed  the  earth 
an<l  inventetl  lish-nets  after  carefully 
watching  a  spider  weaving  its  web  for 
taking  tlics;  among  other  things  he 
4le<'ree<l  that  hisdesi'endantsHhould  bum 
their  dead  and  R-atter  their  ashes  in  the 
air,  for  U  they  faik'<i  to  do  this,  the  snow 
would  cover  the  ground  continuously  and 
the  lakes  would  remain  frozen.  The 
y*M*on«l  family  was  that  of  the  Namepich, 
or  Carp,  which,  having  HpawniHi  its  t^ggs 
nn  the  r^hore  of  a  river  and  the  sun  cast- 
inj;  its  rays  on  them,  a  woman  was  thus 
fornietl  from  whom  they  claimefl  descent. 
The  thinl  family  was  that  of  the  Bear's 
pj»w,  but  no  explanation  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  genesis  took  place. 
I'>iit  when  a  Ix^ar  was  killiMl  a  fea^t  of  its 
ttun  fle>h  was  given  in  its  honor  and  an 
address  was  maile  to  it  in  these  terms: 
•  Have  thou  no  thoughts  against  us,  be- 
<au-^  we  have  kilU>a  thee;  thou  hast 
>Hiise  and  courage;  thon  seest  that  our 
«'hildren  are  suffering  from  hunger;  they 
1m\«»  thee,  and  so  wish  to  cause  thee  to 
enter  their  bo<lies;  and  is  it  not  a  glorious 
thing  to  ]>e  eaten  by  the  children  of 
<-iptains?"  The  tirsttwo  families  bury 
their  dead  (Lettres  E<lif.,  iv,  106, 
IhMM. 

It  has  be«*n  state<l  by  Charlevoix  aud 
ot  hers  that  when  they  first  Ixjcame  known 
to  tlje  French  they  livtKi  on  Ottawa  r. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  due  to  the 
twofold  use  of  the  name,  the  one  generic 
and  the  other  s]:ie<.'itic,  as  is  evident  from 
the  statements  by  Champlain  and  the 
■b-suit  Relations  (st«  Shea  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  ii,  270,  186(3);  this  early 
home  wa«  N.  and  w.  of  the  Huron  territory. 
No  doubt  Ottawa  r.,  which  they  fre- 
•  luently  visiteil  ami  were  among  thV  first 
western  tribt^s  to  navifrate  in  trading  ex- 
}ieiliti(»ns    to    the    French    settlements. 


was  named  from  the  Ottawa  ^eneri rally 
so  called,  not  from  the  specific  people 
named  Ottawa.  There  is  uiKjuestioneil 
documentary  evideni*  that  as  early  as 
16.'^5  a  portion  of  the  Ottawa  lived  on 
Manitoutin  id.  Father  Vimont,  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1640, 34, 1858,  says  that 
"south  of  the  Ainikwa  [Beaver  Nation] 
there  is  an  island  [Manitoulin]  in  that 
fresh  water  sea  [L.  Huron],  about  30 
leagues  in  length,  inhabited  by  the  Outa- 
ouan  [Ottawa],  who  are  a  people  come 
from  the  nation  of  the  Standing  Hair 
[Cheueux  Releuez].'*  This  information 
he  received  from  Nicolet,  who  visited  the 
Ottawa  there  in  K^o.  On  the  DuCreux 
map  of  1660,  on  a  large  island  apnroxi- 
mating  the  location  of  Manitoulin  id.,  the 
**  natio  surrectorumcapillorum,"  i.  e.  the 
Cheveux  Releves,  or  Ottawa,  is  placed. 
They  were  allies  and  firm  friends  of  the 
French  and  the  Hurons,  and  conducte<l  an 
active  trade  Ixjtwe^n  the  western  tril)e8 
and  the  French.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Hurons,  in  1648-49,  the  lro<|Uoi8 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Ottawa,  who 
fled  with  a  remnant  of  the  Hurons  to  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  Iwy, 
where  the  Potawattmii,  Avho  had  pre<»e<led 
the  Ottawa  and  sett knl  on  these  islands, 
recteived  the  fugitives  with  ojK^n  arms  and 
grante<l  them  a  home.  However,  their 
residence  here  was  but  temiM>rary,  as  they 
moved  westward  a  few  years  after  wanl,  a 
part  going  to  Keweenaw  bay,  where  they 
were  Umiul  in  1660  by  Father  Menara, 
while  another  |>art  fled  with  a  ban<l  of 
Hurons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on 
an  island  nrar  the  entnmce  of  L.  Pepin. 
Driven  away  by  the  Sioux,  whom  they 
had  unwiselv  aftat^kiMi,  they  move<i  n.  to 
Black  r.,  Wfs.,  at  the  hea<l  of  Avhich  the 
Hurons  built  a  fort,  while  the  Ottawa 
pushed  eastward  and  settle<l  on  the 
shore  of  Chauuamegon  bay.  They  were 
soon  followtHi  by  tlie  missionaries,  who 
establishe<l  among  them  the  mission  of 
St  Es[)rit.  Harassed  by  the  Sioux,  and 
a  promise  of  protection  by  the  French 
having  been  obtained,  they  returned  in 
1670-71  to  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. 
According  to  the  records,  Father  Allouez, 
in  1668-69,  succt'ecUnl  in  ccmverting  the 
Kiskakon  l)and  at  Chaipiamegon,  but  the 
Sinago  and  Keinouche  remained  deaf  to 
his  apjH'als.  On  their  return  to  Mani- 
toulin the  Fn.*nrh  fathers  establishcMl 
among  them  the  mission  of  St  Simr)n. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  I-^c  Court 
Oreilles  was  formerly  called  Ottawa  lake 
iKK^iuse  a  band  of  the  Ottawa  dwelt  on  its 
shores,  until  thoy  were  forceil  to  inovf  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  (  Brunson  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Coll.,  IV ).  Their  stay  on  Manitou- 
lin id.  was  brief:  by  1680  most  of  them 
had  joined  the  Hurons  at  Mackinaw, 
about  the  station  established  by  Mar- 
quette in  1671. 
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The  two  tribes  lived  tOfEcther  until 
mboot  17<jO,  when  the  Hurrxis  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Detrr^it,  while  a  portion 
of  the  Ottawa  atx^at  this  time  se^rms  to 
luive  obtained  a  f^XitlK'ld  on  the  w.  shore 
of  L.  Huron  between  Saeinaw  bay  and 
Detroit,    whf  re   the    PoCawatomi'  were 

Srobably  in  cIofi«  onion  with  them.  Foor 
i\-i?i<;fn>>  of  the  triV«  were  repreeented 
by  a  tlrpQty  at  the  treaty  fljzned  at  Mon- 
treal in  \7(»').  TFie  band  which  hjMi 
movM  to  the  .*.  e.  part  ot  the  lower 
Mi^-hisan  [ieDiii.<-aIa  retomed  to  Macki- 
naw A>»jut  \7*f6.  Soon  afterward  the 
chi^rf  «eat  of  a  portion  of  the  tnbe  was 
fix^^l  at  Wateanaku-i  L'Arbre  Croche  . 
near  the  lower  end  of  L.  Michiizan. 
Pr>ni  thLi  ^Ant  they  spread  in  every 
dirvrrti^in.  the  majority  settlins^  mlong  the 
a.  bYi^rre  of  the  lake,  a^  far  9.  as  .St  J*j^eph 
r..  while  a  frw  foontl  their  way  in^>  ^. 
WLionyin  and  x.  e.  Illinobt.  In  the  x. 
they  fihiared  Manitonlin  id.  and  the  s. 
ehore  •'>f  L.  Huron  with  the  Chippewa, 
and  in  the  i^.  e.  their  village?  alternated 
with  thoi^  of  their  old  allie?the  Hnron^. 
now  calle^l  Wvandot,  alon:;  the  »hore  of 
L.  Erie  frr^m  Letpr^it  Vt  the  vicinitv  of 
Beaver  cr.  in  Penn^vlvania.  They  t'^iC'k 
an  ai-tive  part  in  all  the  Indian  wars  of 
that  re^'-n  op  U>  the  fl'*e  of  the  War  of 
1*j12.  The  r>-iebrate*J  chief  Pi^ntiao  was 
a  member  of  this  trilie.  an<i  Pontiac's 
war  of  17^,  wage«1  chiefly  around  De- 
troit, La  a  f/rominent  f-vent  in  th**ir  his- 
tory. A  frmall  fiart  of  the  tntje  which 
leffis-etfl  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Unit«-«1  States  reim^Vfr^  to  Canaila.  and 
tof^eth^T  with  sr^me  Chijppewa  an'l  Pota- 
wat'>mi.  l*-  now  -^ttlr^i  on  Walfi^^Ie  id.  in 
L.  .St  Clair.  The  oth»T  Ottawa  in  Cana- 
dian territory  are  on  3lanitoulin  and 
C'M-kbnm  id«.  and  the  ailjacent  «hore  of 
L.  H-iron. 

Ail  th^  ^ Ottawa  land.^  along  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Michiean  m-ere  cede*!  by  va- 
rious* tr*^Ties.  ending  with  the  Chicago 
'tr»-atyoi  Sept.  'J^y,  iS:$3.  wherein  they 
asrr*^.-«l  to  remov*-  Xn  lands  trrante'l  them 
on  .^li.r^jijri  r.  in  the  n.  e.  fr^mer  of 
KAFi-a-.  *  'th-r  l.«nd«,  kr.'.wn  as  thtr  fH- 
tawa  'tf  Blanchan;*!?  fork  o:  <ireat  .\u- 
trlai^!*-  r..  and  "f  R''.--he  d»-  B-i.uf  on 
Ma>iij;e^:  r.,  r».-«ided  in  r»hi'«.  hut  the^e 
remM-.e*!  w.  of  the  Mi«?l«t«ir'i-i  aJ-j'it  1n32 
amlareijijw  living  in  0klah'<uj.i.  The 
erv'at  U^ly.  h<'»wever.  remaine«l  in  the 
lo^'-r  fi*'ri insula  of  Michigan,  where  they 
are;-rii]  {"'m-l  :M-attered  in  a  number  of 
small  xiDa;.'*-?*  aii>i  settlementi*. 

in  hi-  Hi.-toire  till Caiia-la  •  1. 1^0.  K36 ». 
Fr  >aj»ril  mrntion«  a  yw-.-plif  whom  he 
call?*  "ia  r.ati«iD  du  t»oi*."  llf  ni»-t  two 
can^'t-  I'i^ad'?  of  the!=e  Indian?  in  a  villair»- 
of  thr*  Nif'is-ring.  iitr?Ji"ri^injf  them  a.*  be- 
lontfintr  to  a  \>-ry  ili^tant  inland  triW. 
dwellint;  heth-'Ught  t^wanl  the  **?«a  of 
the  south."  whicn  was  pniljaMy  L.  fta- 


taiio.  He  says  that  they  were  iWf^nii- 
ents  of  the  < Jttawa  >  Cbeotux  Beleoez  i 
and  formed  with  them  as  it  were  a  single 
tribe.  The  men  were  entirely  nake«i.  a: 
which  the  Hurons.  he  says,  were  apt  gr- 
eatly greatly  shocked  J.  alth-joeh  st-^nv-ly 
les  indecent  themselves.  Their  iaie?' 
were  gaily  painted  in  many  col*-rs  in 
fsrease.  some  with  one  side  in  green  an-i 
the  other  in  reil:  others  seemetj  t*>  have 
the  fai-e  covercii  with  a  natural  lace.  ;-rr- 
iectly  well-ma^ie*  an«l  others  in  st:*;  lii:- 
fenrut  styles.  He  say*  the  Hurr>r.s  rj^i 
not  the  pretty  work  nor  the  invtrnUv'n  •  : 
the  many  small  toys  and  trinktrts  wh:>:h 
this  * •  •  je'ns  de  Bois ' *  had.  This  irik<  ha.- 
not  yet  kieen  d«rdnitely  iiientitie«l.  br.*  :: 
may' have  been  one  of  the  three  triV-^ 
mentioned  by  Sagard  in  his  Dirtiimnftir-  :fr 
la  l/it-^<  i/«TMiit>,  onder  the  rubric  "na- 
tions." as  dependents  of  the  C^ttawa  .Vn- 
datahouat  .  namelv.  the  Chiserh<>nor.. 
Squierfaonon.  and  fioindarh^jnon. 

Charlevoix  sav.«  the  <.»ttawa  were  •'•ce 
of  the  rudest  nations  of  Cana^ia.  i-ruel  an*! 
barbarr^us  to  an  unusfoal  degree  and  son^e- 
tinie«  guiitv  of  cannibalism.  Ba«.->:iuevil;e 
de  la  Pot£erie  i  Hist.  .\m.  Sept.,  17.>>' 
says  tfiey  were  ft.»rnierlv  very  nide,  l.-ut 
by  intert-ourse  with  the  ilurrmathey  hav»- 
bec»me  mt^re  intrlllzent.  imitating  thrir 
valor,  making  themselves  formic iaV*!f  -.•> 
all  the  tri^iee  with  whom  thev  were  at 

m 

enmity  and  re>p*;-cted  by  tho«e  wit:* 
whom  they  were  m  alliance.  It  wa.«  -ai  i 
of  them  in  lv»f*:  "This  oe^^iple  i-  ^ii.\  a«i- 
vancing  in  agricultural  pur^uitf^:  they 
may  t«  said  to  have  entirely  a(«in>l>>nr>i 
the  cha^e:  all  of  them  Uve  in  g>.N>i.  c>  ^n:- 
fortabi»r  l*'<g  cabins:  have  fii-Ms  iR*\<>«e«l 
with  rail  fences,  and  own  dome^iii.  ani- 
mals.**  The  Otam-a  were  expert  ian«>i- 
men:  a<*  a  mean?  of  defense  they  &<jme- 
timi-«  built  forts,  probably  similar  M< 
thot!?e  of  the  Hun  ins. 

In  thf  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  tril»e  consisted  of  4.  poseiblv  5,  tiivi- 
aomf.  It  is  re|.ivate«lly  stated  that  therv 
were  4  liands.  and  no  greater  num^irr  is 
ever  mentioned,  vet  b  nauies  are  jriven. 
as  follows:  Kish&akon.  Sinago.  Keinvu- 
che.  Nassauaketon.and  Sable.  La  M><the 
Cail iliac  says  there  were  4  ban^li^:  Kls- 
kak«>n,  Sina^o.  Sable,  and  NasKauake- 
ton  Verwyj-t,  Miss.  Labors,  210,  lSv»  . 
Onta*  'UtiNny.  chief  of  the  Uttawa,  sf  <«k- 
ing  at  the  conference  with  Ctov.  de  Cal- 
li^res,  Sept.  3.  1700.  sai^l:  **I  speak  in 
the  nanie  of  the  four  Chataouais  natiiins. 
to  wit:  The  <>utaonaesof  the  Sablf.  the 
Outa>iuaes  Sinago,  the  Kiskakons.  and 
the  ;e-  'pie  of  the  Fork**  i  Naseawaketi>n  - . 
In  ailditi>iu  to  the«e  i-hief  dixnsions  there 
were  minor  lixal  bands,  as  Blanchanl'^ 
Fork.  Kajienatnuene.  Maskasinik,  Ne^ra- 
ouirhiriniouek.  Nis«rak.  Ommunise,  i>ton- 
tagan.  Talon,  and  Thunder  Bav.  Chau- 
viguf  rie  in  1 736  distinguished  the  Ottawa 
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of  Grand  River,  L.  NipisBlng,  Michili- 
mackinac,  Detroit,  and  Saginaw.  Ac(*ord- 
ing  to  Morgan  the  names  of  the  Ottawa 
{iientes  are  unknown,  but  Chauvignerie 
m  1736  mentioned  the  bear,  otter,  gray 
sriuirrel,  and  black  squirrel  as  the  totems 
of  different  bands  of  the  tril>e.  Accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix  the  Ottawa  signed 
with  a  hare  the  provisional  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Montreal  in  1700.  At  the 
great  conference  on  the  Maumee  in  1793 
they  signed  with  the  otter  totem.  In 
Tanner's  Narrative  is  given  a  list  of  18 
tot4>nis  among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which  are 
Ottawa  and  which  Chinpewa. 

The  Ottawa  enterea  into  numerous 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: Ft  Mcintosh,  Jan.  21,  1785;  Ft  Har- 
mar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Greenville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft  Industry,  July  4,  1805; 
Detroit,  Mich..  Nov.  17,  1807;  Browna- 
t4»wn.  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808;  Greenville, 
Ohiis  July  22, 1814;  Spring  Wells,  Mich., 
Sept.  8,  1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  24, 
1^416;  on  the  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1817; 
St  Mar>V,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1818;  UArbre 
Crocheand  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  July 
6.  I82<);  (.^hicago.  111.,  Aug.  29.  1821; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825; 
Green  Bav,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  I^rairie 
du  Chien'.  Win.,  July  29,  1829;  Miami 
Bav,  Ohio,  Aug.  30, 1831;  Maumee,  Ohio, 
Feb.  IH,  is;«;  Chicago,  111  ,Sept.  26, 1833: 
Wa.-*hington,  D.  C,  Mar.  28. 1836;  Council 
Bluff.«,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Detroit, 
Mirh.,  July  31,  1855,  and  Washington, 
D.  (  .,  June  24,  1862. 

The  {population  of  the  different  Ottawa 
gn>up?*  is  not  known  with  certainty.  In 
19i»>  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on  Mani- 
toulin  and  Co4;kl)urn  ids.,  Canada,  were 
1.497,  of  whom  about  half  were  Ottawa; 
there  were  197  Ottawa  under  the  Sen- 
e<-a  School,  Okla.,  and  in  Michigan 
5.587  scattered  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  in 
19<i0,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  Otta- 
wa.    The  total  is  therefore  about  4,700. 

The  folloiinng  are  or  were  Ottawa 
villages:  Aegakotcheising,  Anamiewati- 
gong,  Apontigoumy,  Machonee,  Manistee, 
Menawzhetaunaung,  Meshkemau,  Mich- 
ilimac'kinac,  Middle  Village,  Obidgewong 
( mixed)  .Oquanoxa,  Roche  de  Bceuf,  Saint 
Simon  ( mission  ),Shabawywyagun, Tush- 
«juegan,  Waganakisi,  Walpole  Island, 
Waugau,  Wolf  Rapids. 

(j.  M.  J.  N.  B.  H.  ) 
A]itewwah.~KAne.  Wanderings  of  an  Artint,  23, 
I<v>9.  Algoaqviju  8np«ri«ar«.— Jot.  Rel.  1670,  78. 
1*vkK.  Aadata  haaato.—McKennejr  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribe*,  m.  79.  IKM.  Awdatohwati.— Sagard  (16S2). 
Hif^t.  du  Gan.,  i,  192, 1806  (Huron  name).  Aada- 
tohaU.— Coze»  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Atawawat.— 
Oilden  (1727).  Five  Nationa,  29. 1747.  Atowas.— 
Schfirilcraft.  Ind.  Trlbea,  v.  148, 1866w  Attawaa.— 
A^kin  ( 1812)  in  Minn.  Hint.  8oc.  Coll.,  v,  460, 188& 
Attawawaa.— Parkman.  PioneeiK,  847. 1888.  Auta- 
va.— Abnaki  .Speller  ( 1880)  in  Me.  HisL  Soc.Ck)ll., 
VI .  217. 1K0.  AotMUMki.— Clark,  Onondaga,  i.  204. 
IMi.   Chawax  oa  foUs  Ira^— fiagard.  Hist  du 


Can.,  I,  192,  1866.  Cheaeux  relenM.— Champlain 
(1616),  (EuvrcM,  IV.  58,  1870.  OourtenrieUM.— 
Lapham,  Inds.  Wis.,  ii.  1870.  Dewagamaa.— Mc* 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  79, 1851.  Dewa- 
ganaa.— Colden  (1727).  Five  Nations,  42,  1747 
('mumblcn)':  Iroquois  name).  Ku'taki.— Oa^ 
Kchet. Fox MS..B. A.£. (Fox nam'eK  Oadauwaua.— 
Parkraan.  Pioneers,  347. 1883.  OotogvmisU.— Fort 
James  conf.  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
773,  1883.  Odahwah.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178, 
1863.  Odahwaug.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  v,  31, 1885.  Odawas.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  145.  1855.  Oadataottaouat.— Jes.  Rel. 
1651.  9.  1858.  Ondataouatouat— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  ii,  270,  note.  1866.  Oadatauauat.—Bres- 
Kani  quoted  in  note  to  Charlevoix,  Ibid.  Oadata- 
wawat.— Jos.  Rel.  1656, 17, 1858  (Huron  name,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Algonkin).  Oadatoua- 
taady.^Jes.  Rel.  1648, 62. 1868  (probably  identical, 
though  Lalcment  supposed  them  to  be  a  divirion 
of  the  Winnebago).  OndoutaoiialieronnoB.— Jes. 
Rel.  1644,  99. 1858.  OndBtaSaka.— Jes.  Rel.  1642,  10, 
1868.  Onoatakaea.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  596,  1855  (confounded  with  the  Onon- 
daga). Ontaanak.— Jes.  Rel.  1648. 62, 1858.  Ontao- 
aati.— Hennepin  (^1683),  La.,  Shea  ed.,  276,  1880. 
Oatdwawies.— Clarkson  (1766)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  269,  1854.  Onttaouaots.— Hennepin 
(1683),  I^.,  Shea  ed.,  52.  1880.  Otahaa.— Smith 
1 1785)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  564, 
1853.  Otaoaa.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  336,  1855.  OtaSaia.— Conf.  of  1761. 
ibid  ,  X.  232. 18.58.  Otaoiiaka.— Jes.  Rel.  1670. 6. 1858. 
Otaoua.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX, 336. 1855.  OUuaa.— Doc.of  1668in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  II.  138, 1875.  Oto'wa.— ^atschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1882  (Chippewa  name).  0-U'wa.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1888  (Onondaga 
name).  Otowaa.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  III.  466.  1853.  Otawaua.— Albany  conf. 
a?26),  ibid.,  v,  791.  1855.  OUwawaa.— Ibid.,  795. 
Otowaya.— Pike.  Kxped..  pt.  1,  app.,  &i,  1810. 
Ottah-wah.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  V.  193, 1885.  Ot-tah-way.— Ibid..  282.  Otta- 
ouais.— Doc.  of  1759  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  iki\.  Hist.,  x, 
982, 1H58.  Ottaoueta.^ Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals 
of  the  West.  33.  \m).  Ottauwah.— Macauley,  N.  Y.. 
II,  174. 1829.  OtUwacka.— An>any  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Do<\  Col.  Hist.,  v.  791, 1855.  OtUwaca.— Cour- 
celles  (1671),  ibid.,  ix,  8.=>,  1856.  Ottawaaa— John- 
son (1763),  ibid.,  vil,  626.  1856.  OUawagaa.— 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColH.  Ist 
s.,  X,  122,  1H09.  OtUwaiea.— Croghan  (1760), 
Ibid..  4th  s.,  IX,  249. 1871.  Ottawak.— Ix)ng,  Exped. 
St.  Peter's  R.,  ii.  151,  1824.  Ottawaa.— Writer  of 
1684  quoteti  by  Rnttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
171.  1872.  Ottawawa.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IV,  1'22,18.'>4.  OtUwawaaa.— Livingston 
(1687).  ibid.,  iii,  443,  1853.  OUawawe.— Donyran 
(1687;.  ibid..  476.  OtUwawooea.— Doc.  of  1688, 
Ibid.,  66.5.  Ottawawa.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Miisa. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IJC,  250,  1871.  OtUway.— 
Schuyler  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  406, 
1851.  OtUwwawa.—Tanner.Narr..  36.1830.  OtUw- 
wawwag.— Ibid.,  315 (Ottawa name).  Ottawwaw 
wug.— Parkman,  IMoneers,  347,  1883.  Ottawaa.— 
Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep.,  23.  1843.  Ottoawa.— 
Livingston  (1687)  inN.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  448, 
1853.  Ottova.— Mark  ham  (1691).  ibid.,  808.  Otto- 
waea.— Johnson  (1764).  ibid.,  vii,  674.  18.'i6.  Otto- 
waia.— Dongan  (m.  1686).  ibid.,  iil,  395,  1853. 
Ottowaa.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in.  554.  1853.  Ottowata.— 
Treaty  of  1829  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  164,  1878. 
Ottowaua.—F.d wards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist.  s..  IX,  92. 1804.  Ottowauwaya.~Doc.  of 
1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  891. 1865.  Otta- 
wawa. -  Lam  bervi  lie  (l(i86).  ibid..  Ill,  490,  1858. 
Ottowawe.— Valiant  (1688).  ibid.,  622.  Otto- 
wawa.— Carver, Trav..l9. 1778.  Ottowayer.— Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3.WC.  3.40(;,  1816.  Ottowaya.— I^irds  of 
Trade  (1?21)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C<i\.  Hist.,  v,  622.  I.s.i5. 
Ottowoae. —Valiant  (1688).  ibid.,  iir,  .522.  ls53. 
Ottwaaae.— Dongan  (1686).  ibid.,  ix,  31h.  1k.'i5. 
Ouatawaia.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms..jbt.  1,  map,  1761. 
Ouatooaz.— La  Barre  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX.  202.  185.5.  Oataoia.— Vaudrcuil  (1703),  ibid., 
743.  Oataoiae.— Doc.  of  1748.  ibid.,  x.  151,  1858. 
Otttaoaaca.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col  I.. 
V.  407,  1886.   Outaoiiaoa.— Jes.  Rel.  1671,  2.'),  1858. 
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Oata8aoft.~Doc.ofl<l93inN.Y.  Doc.  CoI.HiHt..ix, 
662,1K')5.  8ta8ara.—Doc.o(1695.  ibid..  604.  Ontaoii- 
«M.—Frontenac  (1673),  ibid..  95.  StaSMt.— Mon- 
treal couf.  (1700),  ibid.,719.  OntaSaaa.— Ibid.,  720. 
Otttaouafaa.— La  Galissoni^re  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  182. 
1858.  Otttaouaiei.— DenoDVille  (1687),  ibid.,  IX. 
805,  1855.  Otttaonaia.— Talou?  (1670)  quoted  by 
Neill.  Minn.,  120, 1858.  Oiita8aia.~I>oc.  of  1695  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  698. 1855.  StaSaU.— Doe. 
of  1695.  ibid.,  601.  Outaouaka.— Jes.  Rel.  1656. 38, 
1858.  Outaonan.— Jefl.  Rel.  1640,  84, 1858.  Outaou- 
aaa.  — Frontenac  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Cd.  Hixt.,  ix. 
146.  1855.  Oataooaa.— Writer  of  1660  in  MarRr>', 
D^.,  I,  65,  1875.  OutaSaa.— Doc.  of  1746  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HiKt.,  X,  51,  1858.  StaSaa.— Denonville 
(1688). ibid., IX. 884, 1855.  Ontaouata.— Doc. of  1757, 
lUd.,  X.  630, 1858.  Outaouaua.«— Doe.  of  1691 ,  ibid.. 
IX.  521 .  1855.  Outaoaax.—!^  Barre  ( 1683) ,  ibid.,  201. 
0tttaoua7a.~Writer  of  1690  in  Mar^ry,  Dik;.,  i, 
69,  1875.  Outaouea.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  (^ol.  Hist.,  IX,  176, 1855.  Outaoiioia.— Courcel- 
les  (1670),  ibid.,  78K.  OutaSoia.— Doc.  of  1695. ibid.. 
611.  Outaoutoa.— Lam)>erville  (1684),  ibid.,  269. 
OntaSoaa.— BeftUhnmoi^  (1744).  ibid.,  1112.  Ontao- 
▼aoa.— C-repy,  Map,  m.  1755.  Outaovaa.— Hennepin 
(1683)  in  Harris,  Voy..  ii.  917. 1705.  Outaowaiaa.— 
Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West.  212. 1816.  Ontarwaa.— 
LordH  of  Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v, 
621,  1855.  OiiUuaea.~Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  ix. 
180, 1855.  OnUnaa.— Denonville  (1686),  ibid..  295. 
Otttauiea.— Parkman,  Pioneers.  347.  1883.  Outau- 
«ia.— Kronteiim;  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Do*;.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
182. 1885.  OuUTia.— Writer  of  1761  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  428,  1871.  OnUToia.— Tonti 
(1694)  in  Margry.  I>l>c.,  it,  4,  1880.  OnUwaoa.— 
Courcelles  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C^l.  Hist.,  ix,  79. 

1855.  Outawaia.— JefTerys,  Fr.  Dom. ,  pt.  1, 47, 1761 . 
OuUwaa.— Talon  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

IX,  65.  1855.  OuUwaae.— Doi>.  of  1671,  ibid..  IX. 
84,  1855.  OaUwawaa.~Writer  of  1756  in  Maw. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  B..  vn,  117,  1801.  OuUway.— 
Charlevoix,  Voy.  to  N.  Am.,  ii.  47,  1766.  Outa- 
wiaa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816. 
OttUwoia.— Doc.of  1746inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 

X.  84.  1858.  Oiitduaoia.~BouiHSon  (1699)  quoted 
by  Shea,  Eariy  Voy.,  45, 1861.  OataoBaa.— Chau- 
vienerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Rchoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tillies.  Ill,  554,  1853.  Oatimaoa.— Imlay,  West. 
Ter.,  292,  1797.  Outontacaaa.— Lahontan  (1703) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  606,  note,  1855.  Out- 
onaoka.'-Coxe,  Can>Iana.  46.  1741.  Ontouaoa.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  III.  489.  note,  1853.  Out- 
Ofoaia.— Parkman,  IMoneers.  347.  18S3.  Ontooa- 
•oaa.— St  Cosme  (m.  1700)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.. 
47,  1861.  Outouvaa.— Perkins  and  Pwk,  Annals 
W  the  West.  33.  1850.  Outowaca.— JelTerys.  Fr. 
Dom.,  pt.  1.  map,  1761.  Outtamacka. — CroKhnn 
(1765)  In  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Ge«»l..  272.  1831. 
Outtaoia.— Vaudreull  (1703)  inN.Y.  IHK\Col.Hfc<t.. 
IX,  743,  1855.  Outtaouacta.— Hennepin,  ('out.  of 
New  DiMHU-..  129. 1698.  Outtaoaati.~lbid..85.  Out- 
taSea.— De  CulliOres  (1700)  inN.  Y.  Doc.(V»l.Hist.. 
IX.  708,  1S55.  Outtaouia.— Vaudreuil  (1707),  ibid.. 
810.  Outtauoia.— Vaudreuil  (1704 ),  ibid.,  760.  Out- 
tawaaU.— Piirkmaii,  PioutH'rs.  347,  1883.  Ontta- 
waa.— Dcnonville  (KWjln  N.  Y.I>oc.Col.Hi8t..lx, 
300.1855.  Outtoaeta.— Parkiuan,  Pioneers, 347, 1883. 
Outtouata.— Heuiie]>i!i.New  I>is<*ov., 87,1698.  Son- 
taouana.— 1)(M'.  of  1(i9l  in  N.  V.  I><k.-.  Col.  Hist.,  IX. 
518, 1H.V>  u'ouf<>undi«d  with  thi»  SfUt-ca V  Tawaa. — 
CanipU'll  (1761H  inMas>.  Hist.  S<h\  Coll..  4lh  s.. 
1X.357. 1S71.  Tawaa.--Bouquet  UVrO),  ibid..  SiL*. 
Tawawa. — Tnuier  of  1778ijuoI<h1  by  jfch»K»lrnift, 
Ind.  Tribt'S  111,  '*<0,  I'viB.  Tawaya.— Croglmn 
(17(.0)  in  Mii.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  ix.  275, 
1871  (Dehiwiire  formt.  Toulouca.— IjinilHTville 
(1686)  in  N.  Y.  D«h\  C«»1.  Hist.,  ill.  4^\K  ISTvJ  (mis- 

Erint).  Towako. — WiilamOhnn  ilsUt  in  Brinton. 
enape  Lru.,  2iW.  ISST*  n»Ui  IH-lawaro  name). 
Towakon.— Ibid..  198.  Tradera.— Si'hiH^lcrafi.  Ind. 
TrilM'S.  V.  145.  IS'vS.  Uda'wak.— (latsi'het.  Penob 
«5*it  MS..  B.  A.  K..  1S87 ( IVnol»Mt>t  name).  Ukua'- 
jaU.— iiatsthrt.  Wyandot  MS..  B.  .\.  V...  1S77 
(Hunm  name  I.  Utaobaea.— Bjirria.  Eiisjivo. 
297.  1?23.  UUwaa.— lA  Tour.  Map.  1779.  UUwa- 
^raa.— Il'olden  a?.27^.  Five  Nations.  22.  1747.  Uto 
vantca.— Btin-ia.  Kusayo.  23t».  1723.  UtUwa.— 
Golden  dTtVn  in  N.  Y.  lUv.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  667. 

1856.  Wagaahaera.— iKtc.  of  lt>99.  ibid.,  iv.  565. 
1864.    Wagaaliaaa.— Livingston  ilTOOi.  ibid..  (;91. 


Wafanha'a.— Hunter  (1710),  ibid.,  v,  168,  1^55 
(*  stammerers':  Iroquois  name).  Wagania.— 
Markham  (1691).  ibid.,  iii,  808. 1853.  Wagaanea.— 
Bleekcr  (1701),  ibid.,  iv,  891. 1864.  Wafenhaaea.— 
Weasels  (1698).  ibid.,  iv.  61, 1854.  Wafunha.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Five  Nations,  108, 1747.  Wahaanaa.— 
Romer  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  799,  ISTA. 
WaUwawiainiwok.— Baraga,  Kng.-Otch.  Diet.  300. 
1878  (trans.:  'men  of  the  bulrushes';  so  called 
because  many  rushes  grew  in  Ottawa  r.). 
Wdfmo.— Abnaki  Spelling  Book  (1830)  quoted  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  247, 1859  (Abnaki  name). 
W*tawaa.— Heckewelder  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
2d  8.,  X,  128.  1823. 

Otter  Tail.  A  band  of  the  Pillager 
Chippewa  on  White  Earth  res.,  Minn., 
numbering  726  in  1906. 

OtUMon (probably  from iUagHrij  ' bench ' 
or  *  platform*  in  tne  lodge. — W.  J.)  A 
former  Chippewa  village,  taking  itn  name 
from  a  chief,  on  upper  Huron  r.  in  Sanilac 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  a  reserve  sold  in  1837. 

Otsagert,  Peter.     See  Otsiqiuite. 

Otsenne   ('intermediate  people').      A 

Sekani  tribe  living  l)etween  the  Saschut- 

kenne  and  the  Tselonc  on  the  w.  pide  of 

the  Rocky  mts.,  Brit.  Col. 

Otaen-ae.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst..  29.  1*«93. 

Ouabanghirea.  One  of  several  towns 
situated  close  toji:ether,  apparentlv  <m 
Ohio  r.  c:  one  of  its  tributaries,  on  ^lar- 
quette's  map  of  1673  ai^  given  by  Theve- 
not  (but  not  on  the  true  map  as  given 
by  Shea,  Discov.  and  Expl.  Mi^»8.  Val., 
1852 ).  It  is  pcKssible  that  the  name  refers 
to  the  ()ual.>ano;  but  the  way  in  which 
these  towns  are  locateil  on  tlie  map 
shows  that  their  situation  is  mere  gues.**- 
work. 

Ouabano  (Algonquian:  'eastern':  ct.  .1/'- 
naki).     An  unideiititied  tribe  or  Imnd, 

grobablv  Algonquian,  encountered  1  bv  La 
alle  ill  1683.  They  traded  with' the 
Spaniards,  and  at  La  Salle's  solicitation 
visited  Fort  St  Louis  on  Illinois  r.  in 
company  with  the  Shawnee  and  Chask{)e. 
They  appt»ar  to  have  come  from  the  S. 

Oabano.— La  Salle  (1C83)  in  MarfHT.  I>ec..  ii.  :{14. 
1877.  Ouabana.— Memoir  of  170G  in  N.  Y.  Ixx>. 
Col.  Hist..  IX.  799. 1855. 

Ouacliita.  A  former  tribe,  apparently 
Caddoan,  residing  on  Black  or  Ouachita 
r.,  in  N.  K.  I^uii^iana.  Bienville  in  1700 
encountertKl  some  of  them  carrying  salt 
to  the  Taen8a,  with  whom  he  says  they 
were  intending  to  live.  Ijiter  he  reached 
the  main  Ouachita  village,  which  he  found 
to  comprise  alK)ut  5  house.**  and  to  con- 
tain alKuit  70  men.  It  would  seem  that 
the  trilK?  sul>se<|uently  retired  before  the 
Chickasiiw  and  settled  among  the  Natch- 
itiM-h,  their  identity  being  s<x)n  after- 
waril  Inst.    They   are    not  to  be    ci>n- 

fountled  with  the  Wichita.  (.i.  r.  s.) 
Onachibca.— BiMidinot,  Star  in  the  West.  128.  ]81f>. 
Ooachiu.— 1^  Harpe  (1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  in.  IH.  isM.  6aaehit«8.— Dn  Pratz,  Hist.  Lou- 
Isiano.  81S.  1774.  Ooftritaa.— Tonti  (1G90>  in 
Fn-Tuh.  IIi<i.  Coll.  La.,  i.  T2,  liM6.  Ouaaaitaa.— 
FVnioaur  il712i  in  Manfry,  I>^..  v.  497.  lv>3. 
OuatchiU.— lUnillo  il700).  ibid.,  iv.  -114.  lv«i». 
(loachiU.— Kovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.A.E..  La.  map. 
1900.  Wooachiu.— Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Koi. 
II,  3M.  t-a.  1S25. 
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Oumdaougoouiiaton.  Mentioned  by  A1- 
cedo  (Die.  Geog.,  in,  416,  1788)  aa  an 
iDdian  settlement  of  Loaieiana,  "in  the 
territory  of  the  Sioux  of  the  west."  The 
name  is  poeeibly  a  synonym  of  Wea. 

Onade.  A  viflage  in  Georgia,  about 
1564,  near  the  coast,  apparently  on  or 
near  lower  Altamaha  r.  De  Bry  (Brev. 
Narr.,  ii,  map,  1591)  locates  it  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  s.  of  Ft  St  Helena. 
The  name  may  be  a  dialectic  form  of 
Guale,  q.  v. 

OnaleaniooQ.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Coxe  (Carolana,  48,  1741),  in  connection 
with  the  Foxes  and  Menominee,  as  living 
on  Wisi^onsin  r. ,  Wis.  The  word  may  be 
a  <^>rnipted  form  of  Iliniouec  (Illinois) 
or  mav  possibly  refer  to  the  Winnebago. 

Onalaek' t  Band  ( Ou-a-bick ) .  The  local 
name  of  a  Snake  band  formerly  in  Eureka 
vallev,  E.  Oreg. — Drew  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
89,  1863. 

'  Onanakiiia.  Mentioned  by  Smith  ( Bou- 
quet's Exped.,  70,  1766)  as  a  tribe  prob- 
ably associated  with  the  Creeks  and  num- 
benng  3(X).  Schoolcraft  includes  them 
under  the  heading  *' Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Creeks.*'  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  Wewoka  (q.  v.) 
who  lived  on  Wenoka  cr.,  Elmore  co., 
\la  (c  T  ^ 

OttMikiBs.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
OmilriM  — Schoolrmft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  667, 1863. 

Ouananiehe.  A  species  of  salmon  (Sdl- 
mo  tuiiar  ouananichr.)  found  in  the  waters 
of  E.  Quebec  and  fiartof  lAbrador.  Cham- 
bers (The  Ouananiche,  50,  1896)  cites  26 
different  spellings,  literary  and  popular, 
French  Canadian  and  English,  including 
vnnanhh^  ouininiehey  wintnishf  and  vnn- 
nni*,  all  of  them  corruptions  of  the 
French  Canadian  ouanamche^  which  form 
ap^iears  in  the  documents  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missionaries!.  An  English  winanis 
dates  hack  to  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
i-entury;  awenanish  is  used  by  Bouchette 
» tmew'hat  later.  The  source  of  the 
word  is  vyinanish  in  the  Montaghais  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  which  seems  to  be  a 
diuiinutive  in  -M  of  vxinans  or  auxinansy 
one  of  the  wonls  for  salmon  in  the  older 
language.  Dr  Wm.  Jones  suggests  a  cog- 
nate form  of  the  Chippewa  wtriinishy  'un- 
plessant  UlV  {itth  referrinsr  to  unpleasant- 
new),  and  says  the  same  language  has  tet- 
nUl  (animate),  'is  unclean.'    (a.  f.  c.) 

Oaapou.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  La 
Salle  in  1680  (Margry,  D4c.,  ii,  60,  1877) 
as  li\'ing  in  lower  Michigan.  Probably 
/*'/»/«#,  or  P&tur,  i.  e.  Potawatomi,  with 
the  demonstrative  prefix  ona.     (j.  m.) 

Onasoiiarini  (probably  for  AtvoBlriu^nl- 
nhtiig,  'people  of  the  Bullhead  clan.' — 
W.  jr. ) .  A  Chippewa  tribe  living  in  1640 
on  Georgian  bav,  Ontario,  n.  of  the  Hu- 
ron? (Jes.  Rel.  iS40,  34, 1858).  They  are 
probably  identical  with  the  C)ua8si,  found 


in  the  vicinity  of  Nipigon  r.  in  1736;  also 
with  the  Ouasaouanik,  spoken  of  in  1658 
as  a  well-known  tribe  living  near  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  The  Ouassi  were  found 
by  J.  Long  in  1791,  mixed  with  other 
Chippewa,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Superior, 
almost  exactly  in  the  locality  assigned 
them  by  Dobbs  in  1744.  Chauvignerie 
estimated  their  number  in  1736  at  about 
3(X)  souls,  and  stated  that  the  catfish 
(bullhead)  was  their  totem,  which  was 
also  the  totem  of  the  Awausee  (q.  v. ),  one 
of  the  Chippewa  bands  at  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

AooAMiiik.— Jes.  Rcl.  1648,  62,  1868.  AwMatoi-.— 
Wm.  Jones  inl'n,  1906  (correct  Chippewa  form). 
Oiuurf.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  lOM,  1855.  Ouali.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  iii.556. 1853(mi8print). 
OnMSoniTiilr.-Jes.  Rel.  1658,  22,  1858.  OuaM>tt- 
arim.^re8.  Rel.  1640,  84,  1888.  Ouaad.— Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay,  32, 1744.  Wasawaaik.— Jes.  Rel.,  iii. 
index,  1858.  Wassas.— Long,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  45. 
1791. 

Onenrio.  A  Huron  village,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635, 
about  1  league  from  Ossossanc^.  Father 
Jones  (Jes.  Rel.,  xxxiv,  255,  1898)  places 
it  in  Tiny  tp.,  about  3  m.  n.  b.  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Ontario.  Its  people  had  previously 
been  a  part  of  those  of  Toanche  and  Ihona- 
tiria.  In  1635  three  feasts  were  held  here 
to  satisfy  a  dream,  the  description  of  the 
accompanying  ceremonies  gI^ing  a  fair 
idea  of  such  performances  (Jes.  Rel.,  x, 
201,  1897).  In  1637  an  epidemic  caused 
great  distress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ouen- 
rio,  tarrying  off  many  and  creating  a 
desire  to  have  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
dwell  among  them.  In  his  Relation  for 
1635  Le  Jeune  says  their  cabins  were 
better  than  the  hovels  of  the  Montagnais 
and  were  constructed  like  bowers,  or 
garden  arbors,  of  which,  instead  of 
branches  and  grass,  some  were  covered 
with  cedar  bark,  others  with  broad  strips 
of  ash,  elm,  fir,  or  spruce  bark;  and  al- 
though those  of  cedar  were  regarded  as 
best,  they  were  verjr  inflammable,  where- 
fore so  many  similar  villages  had  been 
burned.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oaesohekgagamionilimy  (possibly  for 
U8ha8hA*tagaminfinlnluii(jy  'people  of  the 
ridge*).  TheCaribougensoftne  Chippe- 
wa of  Rainy  r.,  Minn.  Hi  Pierre  in  1753 
(Margr>',I)ec.,  vi,  649, 1886)  spoke  of  them 
as  near  Rainy  lake,  Ontario.         ( w.  j.  ) 

Oaghetgeodatons   ('dung    village').     A 

village  or  subdivision  of  one  of  the  western 

Sioux  bands. 

Oiudaoheaaioa.— JefFerys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Oncbetceohaioa. — De  rlsle,  map  of  IjA. 
(1700).  in  Nein,  Hist.  Minn.,  164, 1858.  Onghetg^- 
daiona.— I^  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D<5c.,  vi,  87, 
1887.  Ottfhetfeodatons.—Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  170. 1858.  Ouidaoheaaioa.— De  lisle. 
op.  cit.  OuidaoufeouaioB.— Jefferys,  op.  cit. 
Ouidaouceonxnatoa.— De  la  Tour,  map,  1779  (mls- 

Print  of  711  for  n).    Ouidaougeouaatoa. — Carte  des 
OHM.  Angl.,    1777.     Ouidaufeounatoa.— De   I'lsle, 
op.  cit. 
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Ouheywiohkinffli.  An  Algonqaian  vil- 
lage on  Jjong  ia.,  N.  Y.,  probably  near 
the  western  end. — Doc.  of  1645  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Ck)l.  Hist,  xiv,  60,  1883. 

Oniatenon  (abbr.  of  wavniatanongy  *at 
ipawinUan,*  i.  e.  *the  current  goes  round' : 
whence  the  name  of  the  Wea  tribe. — 
Gerard).  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wea,  situated  on  the  s.  b.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wea 
cr.,  in  what  is  now  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind. 
It  was  headquarters  for  the  French  traders 
in  that  seirtion,  the  French  Ft  Ouiatenon 
having  been  nearly  oppnosite  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  It  is  described  as  extending 
3  m.,  though  the  number  of  houses  it 
contained  was  but  70,  exclusive  of  the 
French  dwellings.  In  1777  this  was  the 
principal  Indian  center  on  the  Wabash, 
Ouiatenon  and  a  Kickapoo  town  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  together  con- 
taining 1,000  fighting  men.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  United  States  troops  under 
Gen.  Scott  in  1791.  For  forms  of  the 
name,  see  Wea.  (j.  m.    j.  p.  d.) 

Onikaliny  (misprint  of  Onikalinif) .  A 
tril>e  N.  of  L.  Superior  in  1697,  who  some- 
times trailed  with  the  French,  but  gen- 
erally with  the  English  on  Hudson  bay. 

They  may  have  been  the  Maskegon. 
Gens  de  TOutarde.— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry. 
D6o.,  VI.  7, 1886.    Ouikaliny.— Ibid.,  7. 

Oninebigonlielini  (probably  for  TMni- 
bigowlnlnhpfig,  'people  of  the  unpleasant 
water.  * — W.J. ) .  A  tribe  or  band,  doubt- 
less of  the  Mask^^n,  li\nng  on  Hudson 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  r.   in  the 

middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Onenebefonhelinis.— Dobbs.  Hudson  Bay,  24, 1744. 
OuinebigonhelinL— Ibid..  '23. 

Onininiohe.     See  Ouanaviche. 

Onjatetponitoni.     A  band  of  one  of  the 

Dakota  tnbes  w.  of  Mississippi  at  the  close 

of  the  17th  century. 

(hgalespioaB.— lA  Harpe  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  III.  '27, 1851.  (hnalMpoitoaa.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  ITO,  18.^8  (sig.:  'vil- 
lasre  divided  into  many  small  band.s').  O^jalet- 
poitoos.— L.e  Sueur  quoted  by  8hea,  Early  Voy- 
ages. 104.  1S61.  O^jatesDouetons.— Shea,  ibid..  Ill 
(sig.:  •  village  dispei>ea  in  several  little  bands'). 
Otyatetpoaitons.— I^e  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D4c., 
VI.  80.  1S86.  Ouyatespony.— K^nicaut  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  0>n.,  n.  pt.  2.  6.  1864. 

Onkesestigonek  (Crei*:  uklslatlgv^eky 
*  swift- water  people. * — Gerard ) .  A  Mon- 
tagnais  tril)e  or  liand,  known  to  the 
French  as  early  as  1(>48.  They  liveil  about 
the  headwaters  of  Manicouagan  r.,  n.  of 
the  Papinachois*,  with  whom  thevap]>ear 
to  have  been  in  cloi?e  relation,  "they  are 
si)ok<Mi  of  as  a  (juiet  and  |^)ea<.*eable  peo- 
ple, willingly  rei^eiving  instructions  from 
the  niissionarit»s.  •  (.i.  m.) 

Ochessigiriniooek.— Keane  in  J^tanfonl.  Compend.. 
fiai.  l>*Tv  Oohessigiriniouek.— Allwuel  {ra.  1070) 
quoted  by  Hind.  I^h.  Ten  in.,  ii.  '22. 186.^.  Ochest- 
goo«tch.— Keune  in  .*^tiinfi>nl,  l'<»miH»nd..  .'»*2«;.  i87s. 
OehM^ouetch.— Hind.  I^ih.  IVnin..  ii.  '20.  Ivv^. 
Ochestigouecks.— Cn-py.  Map.  ca.  17.Vt.  Ouohessigi- 
riniouek.— .les. Rtl.  le'iTO.  lU,  1n'>s.  Ouchestigoiiek.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1665.  ft.  l.s>v  Ouohestigoueteh.— Jt^s.  Rel. 
1664,  13, 1858.  OnohMtigotteU.— Bellin.  Map.  1755. 
OnkMMtiffoatk.-^e}<.  Uel.  ltV4a,  38.  185{<. 


Oukifkimanitoiik  (probably  for  Okiski- 
manigiwogj  'whetstone-bird  people*,  i.  e. 
'kingfisher  people*).  A  clan  of  the 
Chippewa  of  L.  Superior.  Chauvignerie 
in  1736  noted  the  Oskemanettigons,  an 
Algonquian  tribe  of  40  warriors  on  Win- 
nipeg r.,  having  the  fisher  as  its  totem. 
This  may  be  identical. 

Oiksmaaettigoiis.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HiKt..  IX,  1054, 1855.  Ottraiaiiitigoiui.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Sohoolerait,  Ind. 
Tribe«,  iii,  556, 1853.  Onlrialfimanitouk.— Jes.  Rel. 
1658,22.1858.  IJshkimaai'tigog.— Wm.Jonest.infn. 
1906. 

Oakotoemi.  A  Montagnais  band,  part  of 
whom  gathered  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
in.1641  (Jes.  Rel.  1641,  29, 1858) .  Doubt- 
less a  part  of  the  Attikamej^ue. 

Oamamiwek  (Montagnais:  umamiwek, 
*  down  -  stream  peonle. '  —  Gerard ) .  A 
tribe  or  band  of  Montagnais,  closely 
related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Bersiamite.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  were  members  of  one  tribe,  each 
having  its  distinct  organization.  Shea 
rCharlevoix.  New  France,  ii,  243, 1866), 
following  the  Jesuit  Ilelations,  says 
the  Bersiamite  were  next  to  Tadoussac 
and  the  Oumamiwek  inland  in  the  n.  e. 
The  Relation  of  1670  places  them  below 
the  Papinachois  on  the  St  Lawrence.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  Papinachois 
were  chiefly  inland,  probably  about  the 
headwaters  of  Bersiamite  r.  From  a 
conversation  with  an  Oumamiwek  chief 
recorded  by  Father  Henri  Nouvel  (Jes. 
Rel.  1664 )  it  is  learned  that  his  people  and 
oUier  trioes  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence 
were  in  the  habit  at  that  early  day  of 
visiting  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  The 
people  of  this  tribe  were  readily  brought 
onaer  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Oomamioia.— Jiw.  Rel.  1670.  13,  1858.  •maaitek.— 
JeH.  Rel.  1650,  41.  1858.  tmamtftoVM.-Jea.  Rel. 
1641.57,1858.  Onmamiwek.— Baflloquet  (1661)  in 
Hind,  I^b.  Peoin.,  ii.  20,  1863.  Ouiaaiiioueta.— 
Homann  Heirs  map,  1756  (located  about  head  of 
Saguenavr.,  and  possibly  a  distinct  tribe).  Ouma- 
Bou.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  21,  1868  (perhaps 
quoting  a  writer  of  1664).  OoramaaidliMC. — Jes. 
Rel.  1644.  53. 1858  (identical?). 

Onmataohi.  An  Al^nauian  baml  liv- 
ing l)etween  Mistassini  and  Abittibi  lakes, 

Quel)ec,  in  the  18th  century. 
Onmatachi.— Jeffcryti,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1.  map, 
1761.      Oiunataohiirionets.— Ia  Tour,    Map.    1779 
(should  be  Oumatachiriniouetz). 

Oannaskattakaa.  A  Seneca  chief,  usu- 
ally called  Ounneashataikau,  or  Tall 
Chief,  bom  in  1750.  He  signed  the 
treaties  of  1797  and  Aug.  31,  1826,  his 
name  appearing  as  Auashodakai  in  the 
latter.  He  lived  alternately  at  S<^uakie 
hill  ( I>ayoitgao) ,  near  Mt  Morns,  N. 
Y.,  and  at  the  latter  place.  He  die<l  and 
was  buriiHi  at  Tonawanda  in  1828,  but 
his  remains  were  removed,  June  11,  1884, 
to  Mt  Morris,  where  a  monument  bearing 
his  name  in  the  form  A-wa-nis-ha- 
dek-lia  (meaning  'burning  dav*)  has 
Ihhmi  ortK'teii  to  his  memory,  tie  is  de- 
siriUnl  as  having  been  a  graceful  and 
fine-looking  man.  (w.  m.  b.) 
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Ouontluaton  ( '  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.'— Hewitt).  An  important 
Huron  village  viaitM  by  De  la  Rocne  Dal' 
lion  in  1626  (Shea,  Cath.  Hin.,  170,  1865) 
4Dit  mentioned  by  Sagard  {Can.,  i[[,  805, 
IWI!)  in  1636.  Ita  location  is  uncertjun, 
Iml  it  wa8  probably  not  far  from  Niagara 
r,  and  the  name  may  reFer  to  its  eitoation 
nn  the  ridjje  fa<*inEthe  k.       (w.  u.  d.  ) 

(hn7  (said  by  Powtll  to  be  the  VXe 
■tlrmpt  to  pronounce  the  name  Willie, 

E'[«ai  him  bv  the  white  family  to  which 
!  WIS  Bttacned  aa  a  boy;  other  aothori- 
tirKjtive  the  meaning  "The  Arrow').  A 
chief  of  the  Unpoinpahitre  Ute,  bom  in 
Cutorado  in  1S20.  lie  waa  eneaeed  in  a 
lienv  Ktra^le  with  theSiouT  in  hisearly 
niinliood,  ami  his  only  Bon  vae  captured 
til' hit  enemies,  nt^ver  toben^ored.  His 
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As  soon  afl  Oumy  heard  of  this  outbreak 
he  commanded  tne  ceeaatianof  hoatilitiea, 
whicb  tlie  agent  claimed  wonld  have 
stopped  further  outrage  had  the  soldiera 
been  withheld.  Ouray  at  thiH  time 
Hi^ed  himself  as  "head  chief"  of  the 
Ute,  thouf^b  what  this  designation  im- 
plied is  uncertain.  For  hia  eHorta  to 
maintain  peace  at  this  time  he  was 
aranted  an  annuity  of  {1,000  as  Ion;;  as 
he  remained  chief  of  the  Ute.  Ouray 
had  a  fair  education,  opeakinf;  both  ICng- 
lish  and  Spanii-h.  Hia  death  oecurr^ 
Aqj;.  24,  1880,  at  which  time  he  was  re- 
siding in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
house  on  a  farm  which  he  owned  and 
cultivated.  (c.  t.) 

OuaB«Qoa&Ia  (Choctaw:  'hickory peo- 
ple,'from  owni,  'hickory').     Oneoitlw 


rvlatioiiB  with  the  I'niled  States  ^iveni- 
nient,  no  far  en  reconled,  b^an  with  the 
tnaaty  inaile  hv  the  Tabc^ache  band  at 
Conejos.  Colo.'.  Oct.  7,  1863,  to  which  his 
name  iii  si^nie^l  "  U-ray,  or  Arrow."  He 
■liu>  Hign<d  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
Mar.  2,  181)8,  by  the  name  U-re;  though 
to  the  aniendinent,  Au^.  15,  1868,  it  is 
•  ritten  Ou-ray.  He  is  noted  chiefly 
for  his  nnwavering  friendship  for  the 
whiter,  with  whom  he  always  kept  faith 
and  vhi»e  inti^reets  he  profited  as  far  as 
|>ci*-ililt>,even  on  trying  occaHions.  It  was 
mail  probabilityhiefirmBtandand  there- 
rtnint  he  imiiOBed  upon  his  people  that 
prevents]  the  spread  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  (,'te  in  Hept.  1879,  when  afrent  N.  C. 
)[i«ki'r  and  others  were  killeid  and  the 
women  of  the  agency  made  captives. 


MnTKry.  Die..  IV.  I'H,  1880.  Wiliiat  VuUca.— 
CiftyamS,  U.,  1,  l.W,  1H51, 

Onifnt.  A  former  village,  presuniably 
Coatanoan,  connecteil  with  Dolores  niis- 
aion,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1861. 

Ontaoitj.  Given  in  documents  as  the 
name  or  title  of  a  pniminent  Cherokee 
chief  about  1720;  also  spelled  Ofacite, 
Otassite,  Outassatali,  Wcxtlas^ite,  Wroee- 
lasatow.— Mooney  in  19th  Eep.  B.  A.  E., 
529,  646,  1900. 

OntaoaakamigODk  (probably  for  LMreii- 
tiimlffut,  'jM-onleof  the  ojien  country  or 
land.' — (ieranl).  A  tribe  or  band  on  the 
.v.  E.  coa-t  of  L.  Huron  in  1648;  probably 
a  part  of  the  Ottawa. 

Duruiukmlksiit.— It's.  Bel.  IKX.  X!.  1S5&  I>aM- 
oiukuDlcDnli.-JcH.  Ki^l.  I64H,  62,  ISM. 

Ontaj tatah.— See  OiUaeUy. 

ODtaDaink  (<a>rrupled  epellinft  of  tfc- 
iiint,  from  uten,  or  uldn,  'town,'  +  ink, 
'at.' — (ierard).  A  foniier  Munnee  vil- 
lage, commonly  ea!le<l  Old  Town,  situated 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Whiter. .opposite  Mun- 
eie,  DcUware  co.,  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in 
1818.  The  In.lians  have  called  the  place 
"site  of  the  town,"  or  "place  where  the 
town  was,"  and  whites  nave  mistaken 
this  for  the  name  of  the  town  when  it  was 
there.  (j.  p.  ».) 

'Old  Town.—J.  p.  Iiuna.  Inm.  1907.  On-Un- 
uBk.— Huu«b.  map,  Id  Indtuim  Ucol.  Hep..  1IW2. 

Oatchichagami  (^lontojrnais:  I'lclilti- 
garni,  '  jieople  near  the  water.'— Gerard). 
The  name  of  ii  small  tribe  living  n,  of 
.Albany  r.,  in  Kei-watin,  Canada.  They 
speak  a  Chip[H'wa  dialect  fairly  well 
undi'rstiH>fl  bv  the  Chippewa  ot  the  n. 
shore  ot  L.  Sui>erior.  (w.  j.) 

Otcitci'kSiuu.— »'iu.  .InliCii.  InfTi.  VM6.  OntaU- 
oh»i»mt.— Jcllrpv".  Fn^ni'h  liom.  Am.,  i.  nmp, 
ITiil .    OutshieluctMlautU.— Ln  Tutir.  Mni-.  HTIi. 

OntAhan^ai.  A  Imiid  that  lived  in  IIMO 
on  thoE.  pideof  tieorpian  Imy,  llnlarior., 
and  pr<.bablv  R.  of  French  r.  They  were 
conneetedwithtbeAmikwa.  Inl736they 
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Vi-re  liviiifc  at  Oka,  (jueloK',  bikI  w«r«iW- 
KiilHNl  by  ClumviKnerie  ax  a  rlaii  of  the 
KipiMiinfE,  with  the  liKron  as  their  tutem. 

A«iwd,-UuiiiviRTii.'r1e  M7M)  In  N,  Y.  Doc.  (kil. 
HIM.,  IX.  ion,  1H.U.  Aekmn*.— Cliaiiviitnerfe 
(ITSe)  iiiKilHl  by  Bth.xjlprstt,  Ind.  Tribm,  HI,  6M, 
IWB.  AnIurwuU.— Ju«.l(t'[.16IS.61.1SeH.  Itak- 
•u«k.— Jhi.KvI,  IViH.  »,  IBM,  Atgboncha.— Jc*. 
RpJ.  lOIH.  <Kt.  IKW.  Atahauurti.-^ti.  Itc].,  I[I, 
InilPi.  InM.  Ontabonnl.— Jvx.  Kvl.  IMO,  U.  IWK. 
Ootohai«urt*.— Jiii.  KiTl..  1T[,  Indri,  IHW. 

Ontlnagamlf  Ni|)iBHin((:  'deep- water  jieo- 
ple').  An  uiiiili'iitiflm  Altiunqniui  trilx; 
or  IaikI  fiiniiiTly  living  n.  of  I'.  NipiatiinK, 
tuwanl  IltitlMon  liay  (Jcx.  Kcl.  1640,  34, 
16M).  The  imiiic  appeara  ti>  tie  iileoticsl 
with  that  iif  ]..  Tumatcaiiii.         (a.  v.  c.) 

Ontarbl  iifiirJfcj,  'turibi  [(hregoniis  nr- 
trdii,ui'<in)((<iier<)f  the  whitt'-HHh]  people.' 
— Cit'rari  I ) ,  A  foniier  AlKOi'luian  Iribe  or 
baiiil  ill  <>ntario,  HvinR  n.  of  L.  NinitiHing 
and  wanderinft  ti)  th«  region  of  Hudson 
tiay. 

OtHlnUa.— H«r.i1H.>vill«(lalBPolhLi1e.HlRl.Am., 
II.W.ITSn.  OBtwUabyi.— l>uLhiit(lilM>lnMi>r- 
Rrr.lhic.vI.HI.IHHn.    OutncU.— Jul  Kcl. IMO,  14. 

Oaveran  <  InxjUiiiK  name).  Oneof  the 
6  Alwaki  villHKCfl  in  1700.— Del loiuont 
(17t)0)  in  N.  y.  I)oc>.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

Ovau,  The  pit  oven,  coniiiatiiie  of  a 
holoexi-avat4><l  in  tlieitronn[l,ht>«t«a  witli 
fin-,  anil  thi*n  llllcd  with  finxl  which  was 
covereil  over  anil  allowe<<  to  I'ook,  waH 
geiu'rHlin  America,  though  as  a  rule  it  was 
eniployod  only  [KHssimiallv,  and  [irinci- 
pallvfiircnokiiiKvet^taleniMitanreti.  Thie 
nietooil  of  enokinK  was  funnd  nei-e»«rj' 
to  reniliT  aeriil  or  iniHiiiious  footlx  hanti- 


lew  and  stareliv  iihuIw  MHii'liHrine.  and  us 
a  prt'liminarv  in  drviiii;  and  prtitenini; 
f,HHl  tor  H  int.T  ii«>.  Kiide  i-aTni.  d.-vi.iw. 
MU'h  «!■  I<akini;  in  n  i-avily  in  tin'  n^iheK. 
•iiiiietiiiK'ii  iiHiuin);  in  olar  tlie  siihfi.tiiiv 
h>  W-  i^vkcl.  »>-n'  ill  .-ommxn  nn-:  »iiii- 
jile  pit  ovi-iis,  thaivtt)  aiforvUuK  to  a  di'li- 
nite  plan,  at^l  oveiia  with  a  dnit  linle. 
thi'  latter  >H>-urriii);  anion);  the  I'ui'liloti. 
<uuipriM>  the  varieliiv  of  thin  in\-euiioii 
ill  nurlhi^n)  .Vincrii*. 


The  Taculli  cook  motP  in  a  pit  oven, 
placing  a  layer  of  heated  BtoneK  in  the 
bottom,  then  a  layer  of  fixxl,  and  llimll}' 
a  covering  of  earth.  Powers  saya  the 
Potno  extrac-t  the  toxic  principle  from 
buckeyefl  by  Hteaming  them  nndenround 
for  two  or  three  day?;  they  (in>t  excavate 
a  lar^  hole,  pack  it  watertight  around 
the  cides,  hum  a  (ire  therein  for  a  spat'e 
of  time,  then  put  in  the  buckeyes  with 
water  and  heated  stones,  and  cover  tbe 
whole  with  a  layer  of  earth.  The  Hnpa, 
Maidu,  Yurok,  and  perhapn  most  of  the 
acom-consuniinjj  Indiann  of  California, 
cooked  acorn  mu^h  in  small  pand  pits, 
and  the  Tleldinjt  made  soap-root  ( Chlo- 
Toifiliim  pomeridiaiiiim)  pala^hle  by  cook- 
in);  it  in  an  earth-covered  heap.  The 
Hiipa  cook  the  same  plant  for  about  two 
dayn  in  a  larm  pit,  lined  with  stones,  in 
which  a  hot  tire  ia  maintained  until  the 
stones  and  surrounding  earth  ar«  well 
heatoi;  the  fire  is  then  drawn,  the  pit 
lined  with  leaveeof  wild  grape  and  wood 
eorrel  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  bulbs, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  bulbs  thrown  in; 
leaves  are  then  place<l  on  top,  the  whole 
ie covered  with  earth, and  aoigfire  built 
on  top  (Goddard).  The  Indiansof  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  including  Vancouver  id., 
roasted  clams  in  a  pit  oven,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  New  England  Indians 
fol1owi-d  in  the  well-known  "clamliake" 
early  adopted  by  the  whites.  Wherever 
camas(q.  V.)  is  found,  the  Indians  roafled 
it  in  pits.  A  cavitv  is  made  in  thegronnd 
large  enough  to  hold  10  to  20  hiinhels, 
and  lined  with  pebbles;  the  pit  is  then 
fllleil  in  order  with  roots,  pebbles,  and 
grass,  upon  which  is  formed  a  hearth  of 
wet  clay,  over  whirh  a  fire  is  kept  up  for 
about  seventy  hour?;  if  the  lire  bums 
through  the  hearth,  which  is  indicated  by 
steam  ri»iing  through  the  caiiiae,  the  oven 
is  again  ci>vere<l  with  clay  (Gibbs). 

8|i««king  of  the  Powhalan  Indianf, 
Capt.  John  Smith  says:  "The  chief 
root  they  have  for  tooil  is  tailed  Tocka- 
whoiighe.  It  groweth  like  a  flag^  in 
Mari'<hes.  In  one  day  a  l^lvage  will 
gather  siitKcient  for  a  wreke.  Thest; 
toots  are  much  of  the  greatntt«e  aud 
taste  of  Potatoes.  Thev  use  to  cover  a 
great  manv  of  theni  with  Obe  leaver  and 
Feme,  and  then  cover  all  with  earth  in 
the  manner  of  a  Cole-pit:  over  it,  on  each 
side,  they  continue  a  great  lire  '2i  houres 
l>ef<>re  they  dure  eat  it.  Raw  it  is  no 
better  then  poywin.  and  l>eing  rorteil, 
exci'pt  it  lie  ti.-n'derand  the  heat  atiated. 
or  slicei)  and  dr\-ed  in  the  ^unne.  iiiixe*! 
with  Mtmdl  tiai  nieale  or  siu-h  like,  it 
will  prickle  an.l  torment  the  throat  ex - 
trt-aniely,  and  yet  in  summer  thev  us<?  this 
onliiiarily  for  br^-ail." 

The  iSinaniint  Indians  of' California 
nmstei)  «ai-tus  joints  in  pits,  aLKi  iiiewal, 
and  xhf  rxiute  and  Sikrika  cooked  pin- 
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son  root  (tobacco  root)  in  the  same  way 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1867; 
^laximilian,  Trav.,  252,  1843);  the  Kut- 
chin  cooked  roots  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  even  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  roasted 
roots  of  the  wild  parsnip  in  underground 
ovens.  Some  tribes,  as  the  Pawnee,  Ka- 
rankawa,  and  Sioux,  simply  roasted 
small  portions  of  corn  and  meat  in  ashes; 
and  the  Yuma,  ZuHi,  and  others  encase 
a  dead  rat  or  a  rabbit  in  clay  and  tlien 
pat  the  ball  in  the  fire  until  the  meat  is 
roasted. 

The  Pueblos  carried  the  art  of  cooking 
in  pit  ovens  much  farther  than  any  other 
Indians.  They  had  large  community 
ovens  consisting  of  a  bottle-shaped  ctav- 
ity  excavate<l  in  the  ground  and  provided 
with  a  draft-hole;  in  these  great  quanti- 
ties of  green  com  ears  are  roasted.  Sim- 
ilar ovens,  12  to  15  ft  in  diameter, 
{ound  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  the 
4«It  River  valley  in  Arizona,  show  the 
effect  of  great  heat;  the  Apache  employ 
wK'h  ovens  for  rr>asting  maguey.  Small 
family  ovens  with  draft  hole,  and  others 
consisting  merely  of  a  jar  set  in  the 
jjround  and  covereil  with  a  stone,  are 
gtill  use<l  by  the  Hopi.  These  are  heated 
with  a  fire  of  twijpi;  a  jar  of  mush  is  set 
in  them,  the  orince  of  the  oven  covered 
with  a  stone  luted  down  with  clay,  and 
a  tire  built  over  the  top  and  kept  burning 
i*}T  about  12  hours.  The  Zufii  had  such 
ovens  lined  with  stone  slabs  but  without 
draft  hole,  and  alno  a  pit  oven  in  which 
mii.*«h  was  l)aked  l>etween  slaV>s  of  heated 
.•*toiies.  The  dome-shape  ovens  of  stone 
plastered  with  clay  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Pueblos  (except  the  Hopi), 
ami  the  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest,  but 
this  form  of  cooking  apparatus  was  intro- 
•iui-ed  from  Spain  by  way  of  Mexico. 
S«»me  €>f  the  Pueblos  had  an  oven  cult, 
in  Zufii  represented  by  the  demon  in- 
spector of  ovens.     See  Phod. 

Consult  Boas  in  Proc.  Brit,  A.  A.  S. 
1890,  15,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  Nat. 
Herb.,  VII,  no.  3,  1902;  Gushing  in  The 
Millstone,  ix,  1884;  Coville  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  354,  1892;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Gibbe  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  194, 
1877:  God<lard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archieol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 
1903;  Hudson  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  775, 
1900:  Loekiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
pt.  1,  108-9,  1794;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
252, 1843;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1891:  Morioe  in  Proc.  Canadian  Inst, 
i:«,  Oct.  1889;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  111,49-^50,  89, 150,  1877;  School- 
craft Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857;  Smith, 
Works,  Arbered.,  1884.  (w.h.) 

Owaiski.  A  former  Senetra  village  near 
the  site  of  Wiscoy,  on  the  w.  l]Ank  of 
Genesee  r,,  in  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y. 

.^456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 12 


Hishhue.— I'rooter  (1791)  In  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Air.,  I.  158,  1832.  Ohhifthea.— Procter,  ibid.,  152. 
O-wa-is'-ki.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  4G7, 1851. 

Owaste  ( '  bear ' ) .    A  phratry  and  also  a 

subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. 
Owa'aae  wi'dishi'aauii.— Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  42, 1896  {wi'dUhVanun^'phnkiTj') . 

Owastistas.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  an  e.  branch  of  St  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. ; 
pop.  100  in  1822.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  364,  1822. 

Owego.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
pK>pnlation,  under  Cayusa  jurisdiction, 
situated  on  the  right  hank  of  Owego  cr., 
about  2  m.  from  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Tioga  CO.,  N.  Y. .  In  1779  the  village  con- 
sisted of  about  20  houses,  which  were 
burned  by  Gen.  Poor  of  Sullivan's  army, 
Aug.  20  of  that  year.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Awefen.— EnnauU  and  Rapilly  Map.  1777.  Owa- 
go.— Liyermore  (1779)  in  N.  U.  Uiat.  Soc.  Ck>ll., 
VI,  322.  1860.     Oweg«.— Map    of    1768  in  N.    Y. 


Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VIII.  1857.  Owegey.— <3uy  Park 
conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  561.  0wegi.-Oa88efeld  Map, 
1784.  Owego.— Johnson  Hall  conf.  (1765)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hiiit.,  VII,  728.  1856.  Owc^.— Homann 
Heirs  Map,  1756.  Oweigey. — Mt  Johneon  conf. 
(1755)  in  N.  Y.  D<x;.  Col.  Hi«t.,  VI,  984,  1856. 

OwendoB  ('an  island',  or  possibly  for 
Oaendatj  'Hurons').  A  village  marked 
on  early  maps  on  the  headwaters  of 
Tuscarawas  or  Beaver  cr.,  in  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Ovvendoet.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  Iii,  274,  1788. 
Oweadoes.— Elsnauts  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777. 
Oweados.— Homann  Heirs  Map,  1756. 

Owhykee.  Mentioned  by  Ross  (Fur 
Hunters,  i,  83,  130,  1865),  with  Iroquois 
and  Abnaki,  as  if  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  members  of  which  formed  a  party 
of  voyageurs  on  Columbia  r.,  Oregon. 
The  name  however,  is  simply  an  early 
form  of  Hawaii,  Kanakas  having  made 
their  influence  felt  on  the  N.  \V.  coast  in 
the  «?arly  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
later.  The  name,  spelled  Owyhee,  sur- 
vives as  that  of  a  river  in  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho,  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, a  county,  and  a  poetoffice  in  the 
state  last  mentioned.  See  Hawaiian  in- 
fluence. 

Owiyeknmi  {Ow^-l-ye-kuml).  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Quatsino  on  Forward 
inlet,  Quatsino  s<l.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc 
Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65,  1888. 

Owrs  Town.  A  former  villa^,  prob- 
ably of  the  Dela wares,  on  Mohican  r.  in 
Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio. — Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  1766. 

Oxidoddy.  An  Indian  name,  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  preserved  bv  herbalists  and 
** herb  doctors"  for  black-root.  Culverts- 
root,  or  Culver's-physic,  Veronica  virgin- 
tea.  (w.  R.  G.) 

Oyak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bav, 
Alaska,  just  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Kanek- 
tok  r. 

Oy^famut.— Spnrr  and  PoHt  quoted  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
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Oyaron  (o-i-d^-ro''*) ,  The  common  Iro- 
<]^uois  name  of  the  personal,  and  eome- 
timew  the  j?entile  and  tribal,  tiittilary, 
guardian  geniuB,  or  guiding  npirit  believed 
to  protect  and  wat<;h  over  the  destiny 
and  welfare  of  every  person  or  kindred. 

The  doctrines  connected  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  oyaron  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
activities  comprehended  under  the  rubric 
totemism,  the  key  to  which  is  the  idea  of 
guardianship  or  voluntary  protection, 
Based  on  the  concept  of  primitive  man 
that  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmogony  solelv  for  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  man,  and  tliat  there- 
fore these  oweii  to  him  the  duty  of  vol- 
untarily making  provision  for  his  welfare. 
It  was  a  dogma  of  this  earlv  philosophy 
that  the  oyaron  was  revealed  or  mani- 
fested itself  to  the  subject  in  a  virion  or 
dream,  either  before  or  after  birth.  After 
birth  it  could  be  ceremonially  acquired 
in  the  following  general  manner:  At  the 
ace  of  puljertv,  the  boy  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  an  old  man,  usuallv  a  diviner  or 
prophet,  and  the  girl  uncler  that  of  a 
matron,  withdrew  to  some  secluded  spot, 
in  which  tutor  and  pupil  lived  in  a  lodge 
built  for  the  purpose,  from  which  all 
persouH  except  the  novice  and  the  tutor 
were  rigidly  excluded.  During  this 
peri(Ki  or  strit!t  seclusion,  the  novice  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  fast  and  dosed 
with  prescribed  powders  and  decoctions, 
and  his  face,  shoulders,  and  breast  were 
blackened  to  symbolize  the  mental  dark- 
ness in  which  the  novice  or  initiate  then 
was  and  also  his  physical  want  of  occult 
power.  The  initmte  was  directe<l  care- 
fully to  ol>serve  his  or  her  dreams  or 
visions  during  this  fast  and  to  report 
them  in  minutest  detail  to  his  tutor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  attention  to 
the  l)ehavior  of  his  charge.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  his  duty,  the  tutor  frequently 
conferred  with  the  ancients,  the  elders 
and  chief  women  of  the  clan  and  tribe, 
conwrning  his  charge,  in  order  the  l^etter 
to  choose  from  the  occult  hints  embodied 
in  the  dreams  and  visions  what  should 
be  sele<"ted,  or  rather  what  had  been 
suggested  in  the  dreams  as  the  tutelary 
or  guanlian  genius  of  the  initiate,  on 
which  would  in  the  future  depi»nd  the 
welfare  and  security  of  his  life,  his  oyaron, 
and,  lantlv,  what  vocations  he  should 
choose  to  be  successful  in  after  life.  The 
oyanni  revealeti  in  one  of  these  mysteri- 
ous dreams  or  visions  consisted  usually 
of  the  tirst  trifle  that  impresseil  the 
imf^ination  of  the  dreamer — a  calumet, 
a  pipe,  a  knife,  a  Ik>w  or  an  arrow,  a 
bearskin,  a  plant,  an  animal,  an  action,  a 
game:  in  a  word,  anything  might  beiH>ine, 
if  suggesttnl  in  a  dri^ain  or  vision,  a  tutt»- 
lary  or  an  oyanm.  Rut  what  is  funda- 
m^tal  and  iinixtrtant  is  that  it  was  not 


believed  that  the  object  itself  was  in  fact 
a  spirit  or  genius,  but  that  it  was  its  em- 
bodiment, the  symlx)l  or  outward  sign  of 
the  union  suMsting  Ixitween  the  soul 
and  its  tutelary  or  guardian  geniut^, 
thn.>ugh  the  guidance  and  potency  of 
which  the  soul  must  know  and  do  every- 
thing; for,  by  virtue  of  the  oifaron  a  per- 
son could  transfonn  himseif  in  sha]>e 
and  size,  and  could  do  what  he  pleased, 
unless  checked  bv  a  more  powerful 
orenda  ((j.  v.)  guidinl  by  a  more  a-iitutc 
oyaron;  it  was  the  subjective  l)eing  which 
was  the  means  of  his  metamorphosi'i^, 
his  enchantments,  whether  he  regardwl 
these  changes  real  or  whether  he  was 

Sersuaded  that  it  was  the  soul  alone  that 
etacheil  itself,  or  the  genius  that  acteil 
in  conformity  with  his  own  intention  and 
acconling  to  his  will. 

Tutelaries  had  not  the  same  efficiency, 
nor  the  same  s<!ope  of  action.  There  were 
persons  more  favored,  more  enlightene<l, 
than  the  common  jxx)ple,  through  the 
guidance  of  genii  of  superior  potency, 
enabling  the  souls  of  such  persons  to  feel 
and  to  see  not  onlv  what  concerned  their 
possessors  personally,  but  to  see  even  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  souls  of  other 
persons,' to  pierce  through  the  veil  which 
covere<i  them,  and  there  to  perceive  the 
natural    and    the    innate    desires    and 

gromptings  which  those  souls  might  have 
ad,  although  these  souls  themselves 
had  not  perceived  them,  or  at  least  had 
not  expressed  them  by  dreams  and  vi- 
sions, or  although  so  expressed  in  this 
peiMiliar  manner,  those  revelations  had 
been  entirely  forgotten.  It  was  this 
ability  of  seeing  into  the  bodies  of  men 
that  gave  these  persons  the  name  tioiot- 
katta  (Huron),  or  ahayotgathiras  (Onon- 
daga), or  a^otmtnachen  (by  both  Hurons 
and  Iroquois),  the  first  signifying  'One 
who  examines  another  by  seeing,*  liter- 
ally, *one  customarily  looks  at  another.' 
But  l)eyond  this  occult  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  they  professed  the  fur- 
ther ability  to  perform  still  other  won- 
ders by  means  of  certain  chants,  songs, 
and  dances,  through  which  they  were 
enabled  to  put  forth  their  own  orenda. 
In  this  capacity,  a  |ierson  of  this  class 
received  the  name  arendiouanen  { for  ha- 
rauliotvanen),  a  ct^mpound  of  the  noun 
orenda  and  the  qualifier  -wanen^  *lanre,' 
•great,*  'powerful,*  together  signifvinir 
*his  orenda  is  powerful,*  or  *one  whose 
orenda  is  p(»werful.*  Lastly,  the  inter- 
course of  the  persons  having  ixUent 
orenda  and  su|>erior  ott<tron,  with  spirits, 
especially  those  n'^filed  as  monstrous 
in  form  and  disiK>sition  and  as  hostile  to 
the  welfare  of  man,  gave  them  the  name 
of  aQf^kon^  *one  who  is  an  otkon'  (q.  v. ). 
TIu>si»  having  powerful  orenda  and 
possessing  the  protection  of  a  jnitent 
and  resourceful  otforon  were  reganle<l  as 
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wbe  men,  knowini^  both  human  and  di- 
vine thinfcs,  the  efficacy  of  plants,  rockp, 
ores,  and  all  the  occult  virtues  and  se- 
crets of  nature;  not  only  could  they 
sound  the  depths  of  the  heart^i)  of  other 
persons,  Ymt  they  could  foresee  what 
would  come  to  pass  in  the  future,  read 
the  fate  of  men  in  the  signs,  wonders, 
and  omens  of  the  earth,  claiming  to  main- 
tain intimate  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
a  favor  of  which  less -gifted  persons 
were  quite  unworthy.  These  reputed 
favors  of  the  goiis  added  to  an  austerity 
of  life  and  a  well-regulated  code  of  man- 
ners, at  least  in  appearance,  and  a  con- 
iloi't  above  suspicion,  or  at  least  censure, 
f^ined  them  the  respect  if  not  The  fear  of 
all  persons,  who  consulte<l  them  as  ora- 
cles, aa  Sfjurces  of  truth,  and  the  favored 
meiliators  between  man  and  the  ^ods. 
They  couhl  foresee  the  success  or  failure 
of  war  or  a  journey,  could  divine  the  se- 
<ret  source  or  cause  of  illness,  could  sug- 
gest what  would  make  a  hunting  or  a 
tithing  trip  successful,  could  discover 
things  lost  by  theft,  the  source  of  evil 
and  of  spells  and  enchantments,  and  they 
i-ould  applv  their  art  to  exorcise  them, 
to  drive  them  away  and  to  apply  the 
prrtper  remt»<lies  to  thwart  their  purposes. 
They  were  also  a<lepts  in  makmg  their 
(-ailing  one  of  power  and  authority,  and  a 
Kiurt'e  of  profit  and  remuneration. 

The  person  whr^se  life  was  regarded  as 
lieing  under  the  protection  of  some  being 
embodied  in  a  material  thing,  in  this 
occult  manner,  had  less  reason  for  appre- 
hension than  he  whose  life  was  so  pro- 
tected by  some  particular  animal,  for 
should  the  animal  die,  it  was  a  foregone 
conrh]si<»n  that  he  himself  incurred  the 
risk  of  a  like  fate.  This  belief  was  so 
strong  tliat  many  seenjingly  proved  its 
truth  bv  dying  soon  after  the  known 
death  of  the  tutelary  animal.  This  con- 
nectir»n  of  things,  which,  although  alien 
to  man,  had  nevertheless  such  an  mtimate 
relation  to  his  life,  sprang  from  a  motion, 
an  innate  impulse,  or  from  a  natural  de- 
eire  of  the  soul,  which  drew  it  toward 
the  object  and  established  a  moral  union 
lietween  the  two,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  dependeci  the  welfare  of  the 
person  ami  the  peace  of  his  soul.  This 
de>-ire  or  longing  for  something  seen  in  a 
dream  or  vision  was  very  different  from 
the  momentary  or  voluntary  craving 
which  sprang  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  toward  which  the  mind  was  di- 
rei'ted;  for  it  was  innate,  intrinsic,  to  the 
eoul,  and  did  not  rest  on  any  knowledge 
of  the  need  of  the  thing  by  the  mind 
itself,  although  it  had  so  much  interest  in 
knowing  what  the  soul  desired  or  needed ; 
and.  indeed,  it  would  not  be  strange  that' 
themind  should  not  know  anything  about 
it,  should  the  tutelary  fail  to  express  itself 
through  dreams  or  visions. 


The  unfortunateconsequencesto  which, 
it  was  believed,  one  would  be  exi)osed, 
should  he  or  she  fail  to  provide  the  soul 
with  what  it  desired  or  required  as  in- 
dicated in  a  dream  or  vision,  compelled 
the  people  sirnipulously  to  observe  all 
dreams  with  the  utmost  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  engagt^l  not  onl)^  the  dreamer 
but  all  his  tril)e8men  to  obtain  for  him  all 
the  satisfaction  that  he  could  desire  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dream.  This  was 
done  in  such  manner  that,  on  these  occa- 
sions, not  only  did  they  not  refuse  any- 
thing aske<l  of  them  (a  refusal  being' a 
stigma  of  the  utmost  infamy),  but  they 
went  even  farther  than  that  whi<'h  would 
have  given  satisfaction,  and  sacrificed 
their  most  prei'ious  possessions. 

In  addition  to  those  tutelaries  belong- 
ing to  every  |)er8on,  there  were  oyaroii 
common  to  the  family,  the  gens,  or  the 
clan,  and  prolxahly  to  the  tribe,  which 
were  placed  in  the  lotlge.  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  made  to  them  of  dogs, 
other  animals,  and  various  articles  of 
foot!,  raiment,  and  adornment.  Warriors 
carried  their  personal  oijaron  carefully 
wrapped  in  some  saore^l  skin,  and  they 
did  not  cease  from  invoking  it  to  give 
them  victory  over  their  enemies.  The 
of/aron  was  an  efficient  aid  to  the  shaman 
in  all  things:  in  making  medicines,  in 
healing  wounds,  in  performing  the  mira- 
cles of  nis  art,  and  in  exorcising  the  spells 
cast  by  other  shamans  and  in  thwarting 
their  enchantments.  The  sacrifice  or 
offering  was  a  very  important  i)art  of  the 
cult  of  the  oyaron,  for  should  one  have 
failed  to  make  in  its  honor  a  feast,  an 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  to  feed  it,  keep  it 
alive,  and  give  it  renewed  strength,  at 
stated  periods,  the  av«ron  would  have  be- 
come angry,  and,  if  too  long  neglected, 
would  have  turned  on  its  owner  or  owners 
and  cause<l  liimor  them  troubles,  illness, 
and  probably  death.  It  was  a  doctrine 
of  this  philosophy  of  the  oyaron  that  if  it 
suggested  the  prohibition  of  anything 
during  the  treatment  of  a  patient  by  a 
shaman  and  this  prohibition  was  neg- 
lected or  disregarded,  the  patient  would 
invariably  have  a  relapse.  Of  such  a 
patient  the  Tuscarora  say  "one  is  be- 
oyaro7i'e(V^  (if  such  a  hybrid  be  permit- 
ted for  illustration) ,  and  is  in  origin  and 
application  like  the  English  "bewitcheti." 
Tfiiese  prohibitions  are  what  are  com- 
monly called  taboo.  This  transgression 
of  the  dictum  of  some  oyaron ^  or  god, 
becomes  sin  in  the  higher  cults  of  man, 
and  this  fact  leads  to  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  concept 
of  the  t^f^oo. 

There  was  a  class  of  shamans  of  both 
sexes  who  cast  spells  and  enchantments 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  evil,  for 
the  intent  of  executing:  private  vengeance, 
or  for  the  gratification  of  malice,  and 
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lustly  were  they  regarded  with  awe  and 
fear.  In  Iroquois,  they  received  the 
name  agotkorif  or  hofinatkon — i.  e.  *they 
are  otkons^^  or  persons  having  the  magic 
power  of  monstrous  beingv^.  There  were 
also  shamans  of  both  sexes  who  exerted 
their  magic  power  under  the  guidance  of 
their  several  oyaron  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  cotril>esnien  by 
consenting  to  attempt  to  correct  and  undo 
the  wrongis  and  evils  devised  and  r)erpe- 
^rated  by  the  other  class.  In  either  class 
the  ability  to  do  what  was  not  normal 
sprang  from  the  same  principle,  the  con- 
jectured possession  of  orenda,  or  magic 
power. 

By  the  combined  astuteness  and  xxy- 
tency  of  the  oyaron  of  persons  adde(i  to 
that  of  their  own  inherent  orenda,  some 
highly  favored  in<lividual8  became  im- 
mune to  all  powers  and  influences  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  since  they  knew  all 
things,  saw  all  things,  ami  could  do  all 
things.  Such  personages  or  beings  were 
naturally  shunned  and  feared,  because  of 
this  imputed  invulnerability  and  immu- 
nity from  all  causes  having  their  origin 
on  the  earth.  (.i.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oyatethioha  ('bad  nation').     A  band 

of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.     Neill  gave 

their  habitat  as  on  Rice  cr.,  Minn.,  7  m. 

al)ove  the  falls  of  St  Anthony.    In  1853 

their  village  was  on  Minnesota  r.,  7  m. 

from  the  agency  in  Minnesota.     In  1858 

they  n^noved  to  Oak  Grove,  and  subee- 

qiiently  to  Nebraska  with  other  San  tee 

Sioux. 

Bad.— Prewrott  in  Schoolcnift,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  171, 
1H62.  Ooodroad's  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  282.  1864. 
Ooodrod's  band.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tnben,  iii,  613, 
]8f»3  (misprint).  0-yaUT-thee-ka.— Neill  in  Minn. 
HiHt.  80C.C0II.,  I,  263,  1872.  Oyate-oitea.— Dorsey 
in  15tli  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  216,  1897.  Oyate  iiAa.— 
Ibid.  Tah-eAonk  waah  taa.— ^hoolcraft,  Ind. 
TriU^s,  111,612.  1K53  (correctly, Tachanku  washte. 
'(io(Kl  rcmd'.  their  chief  in  1886).  Wa-kpa-a-toa- 
we-daa.— Neill,  HiMt.  Minn.,  141,  1858  (='tboflc 
who  dwell  on  the  creek '). 

Oyatethioha.  A  l>and  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux. 

Oyate-oitoa.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897.    Oyate-ii6a.— Ibid. 

Oydioan.  A  tril)e  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  1706  and 
later  at  San  Fran(*isco  Solano  mission, 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  For  their 
affiliation,  see  Tvroi'fHiume^  a  tribe  of  the 
same  localitv  with  whom  they  intermar- 
ried and  with  whom  they  were  associated 
at  t  he  mission .  The  Oytlican  seem  to  have 
belongetl  to  what  was  called  the  Tcroco- 
dame  band  (MS.  Baptismal  Rec.,  1700-07, 
partidaslSl, 239, 2rtl, 271, 81«).  (n. e. b.) 
Oydiea.— MS.  Baptiitmnl  Rec..  op.  cit.,  partida  261. 

Oyeghseragearat    See  Ofiechsagerat. 

Oyike  (Oyi-kty  'winter  people*,  from 
Tewa  oyj,  *  frost').  One  of^  the  two 
branches  into  which  each  well-regulated 
Tewa  village  is  divided  in  conse<^uence 
of  certain  traditional  l)eliefH  regarding  the 
xeUgiona  oi^ganization  of  that  people. 


Oyi-ki.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inxt.  Papen,  in,  304. 
1«N).  Oyique.— Bandelier  in  Century  Cyclop,  of 
Naniefl.  1894. 

OyMtakla  (Ahrjmt'Okla^  'potato-eating 
people*,  referring  to  the  native  hog- 
potato).  The  1  >rtheastem  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  the  Choctaw  were 
distinguished  for  some  time  previous  to 
their  n>moval  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  Bv 
Romans  the  name  is  mistranslated  *smafl 
nation.*  For  the  dividing  line  between 
this  district  and  that  to  the  w.,  see  Okla- 
falaya.  For  about  9  m.  the  dividing  line 
Detween  it  and  the  southeastern  district 
was  formed  by  a  trail  running  from  Con- 
cha to  Ayanabi,  i.  e.  from  the  former 
place  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
N.  E.  prong  of  Chickasawhay  and  Yanub- 
bee  crs.,  al)out  1  m.  from  Ayanabi,  in 
Kemper  co..  Miss.  **From  this  point  in 
the  trail  on  the  dividing  ridge,  the  line  ran 
southerly  on  the  ridge  some  3  m.  until  it 
struck  tlie  'divide*  l^tween  Petickfa  and 
Black  Water.  It  kept  this  divide  easterly 
down  U)  the  confluence  of  these  two 
creeks.  * '  From  this  i)oint  to  Ponta  cr.  the 
line  was  continued  by  a  trail  leading  tr>Coo- 
sha.  *' Ponta  cr.  from  the  trail-crossing, 
downwanl  and  eastwanl,  constituted  the 
remainder  of  the  line  separating  the  two 
districts.*' — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist. 

Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  I,  378-79,  1901. 
AbepatOkla.— Halbert,  op.  cit.    Oy-pat-o<MM>o-la.— 
Pickett.  HiHt.  Ala.,  i,  137,  IS.*)!.    Oypat  ooeooloo.— 
Romans,  Fla.,  74. 1776. 

Oyuohseragarat.     See  One.ch^agernt, 

Oyakhpe  ( '  unloaded  * ) .     A  band  of  the 

Oglala  Sioux. 

Oiyurpe.— Robinson,  letter  to  Donsey.  1879  (r 
—  h;  tranH.  *  where  they  put  down  their  ]>Hcks'>. 
Onkapas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  250.  1875.  OyuKpe.— 
Dorsey  in  l.Mh  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  2»).  1S97. 
Oyuqpe.— Ibid.  Yokpahs.— Twins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  35,  86th  Cong.,  iNt  {M^8a.,  7.  1860  (probably 
Identical) . 

Oianbogat.    A  tribe  formerly  living  on 

lower  Mississippi  r.,  seen  by  Tonti  in  1688. 

Thevwere  prol>ablythe  Uzutiuhi((j.  v.). 
OianSogus.— Douay  in  'Shea,  Diftcov..  226,  1852. 
Oiambofut.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  TTit)es. 
in,  81,  TkM.    Zemboffu.— Rarcia,  Ennayo,  261 .  172:{. 

Otark.  A  term  at  one  time  applied  to 
a  local  ban<l  of  Quapaw,  from  tneir  resi- 
dence in  the  Ozark  mountain  region  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  spelling 
Ozark  is  an  American  rendering  of  the 
French  Anx  Arc^y  intende<1  to  designate 
the  early  French  post  among  the  Arkansa 
(Quapaw)  about  the  present  Arkansas 

Post,  Ark.  (j.  M.) 

Oaark  tribe.— Ker,  Trav..  40, 1816.  Osark.— Nuttall 
in  Jour.  Phil..  61, 1821. 

Oiatawomen.  A  vil la^  of  the  Pow hatan 
confederacv,  situated  in  1608  on  the  s. 
l>ank  of  the  Potomac  in  King  George  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Oienio.    A  village    of   the   Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  Chicka- 
honiiny  r.  In  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 
Oieaiok.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1R19. 
Oiiaieke.— Ibid..  11.  91. 

Osette.  A  Makah  village  and  reserva- 
tion 1  m.  square  at  Flattery  Rocks,  coast 
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of  Washin^^n.  The  reservation,  com- 
prising 23,040  acres,  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Neah  Bay  treaty  of  Jan. 
31, 1855,  and  by  Executive  orders  of  Oct 
26,  1872,  and  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21,  1873, 

contained  44  Indians  in  1901,  35  in  1906. 
HMttt.— Swan,  Indians  of  C.  Flattery,  Smith«on. 
Cont.,  XVI,  6, 1870.  OmU.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  461, 
IJ^TS.  OMttt.— Land  Office  map  of  Washington, 
IWl.    OMtU.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  pt.  I,  886, 1901. 

OiiniM.  A  former  tribe  or  village, 
probably  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke,  living 
on  the  s.  side  of  Chester  r.,  Md.,  about 
15  m.  from  its  mouth.  Smith  estimated 
them  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1608, 
at  60  warriors,  or  about  220  souls.  They 
were  allies  of  the  Conestoga  in  1633. 

Oiiain.— B4)zman,    Md.,  i,  127.  1837.  OsanlM.— 

Smith  (1G2»),  Va.,  ii.  77,  repr.  1819.  OsimiM.-- 

Drake,  Bk.  Ind.«>.,  x.  1848  (misprint).  Osiniet.— 
Smith,  op.  cit.,  i,  map. 

Oiinoghiyata.     See  Otmnoghiyaia. 

Pa,    The  Fire  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 

of  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 
Fa-td6a.>-Hodge  in  Am.  Antbrop.,  ix,  850,  1896 
rfd6a=' people'). 

Pa  ( ra').  The  extinct  Deer  clan  of  the 

former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Fa*+.~Hodge   in   Am.    Anthrop.,  ix,  850,  1896 
i  +  =a»A,  'ptH>ple*). 

Paac  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuilteiran,  met  by  Massanet  in  1691 
on  an  arroyo  6  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r., 
Texa^,  which  the  Spaniards  called  San 
Luca'',  or  Arroyo  del  Carmichael,  and 
^hich  the  Indians  called  Guanapacti 
(Masnanet,  Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Texas, 
1, 92,  MS. ) .  This  tril>e  was  in  a  rancheria 
ttjpether  with  Quems,  Pachules,  Ocanas, 
Chaguanes,  and  Pastalucs  (Pastalacs?). 
Cf.  Pdkaica.  ( H.  E.  B. ) 

PaachiqaL  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huilteoan,  mentioned  in  1690  by  Massa- 
net in  a  list  of  tribes  met  b^'  him  between 
tht*  presidio  of  Coahuila  m  Mexico  and 
the  ilasinai  countrv  of  Texas.  In  the 
same  list  he  named  Parchaques,  which 
woul«1  indicate  their  distinctness  ( Velasco, 
r>ictamen  Fincal,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
E(<{AAa,  xxvii,  183,  MS.).  On  his  expe- 
dition in  1691  from  San  Salvador  del  Valle 
mit«<ion,  Massanet  found  them  on  the 
right  bank  of  ''Rio  Hondo,''  11  leagues 
E.  of  the  Nueces,  with  the  Patcnal, 
PafiaAaoa,  Pacudchiam,  Aguapdlam,  Sam- 
anip:U\  Vdnca,  Payavdn  (Payaban),  and 
}'atav«'>  (Patasuo)  tribes.  At  the  same 
point,  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  visited 
u\  tlie  Pitahay,  Apavsi,  and  Patsau. 
T)iese  Indians  called  Rio  Hondo  "  Puan- 
apafiAc''  (Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in 
Mem.  (le  NHeva  Kspafia,  xxvii,  94,  MS.). 
Several  of  the  tribes  named  above  were 
later  gathered  at  San  Francisco  Solano 
and  San  Antonio  de  Valero  missions, 
Texas  but  the  name  of  Paachiqui  does 
not  app^'ar  among  them.  ( ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Farehiqoit.— Mawanet.  op.  dt..  1690. 

Paako.  A  former  pueblo,  evidently  of 
the  Tanos,  s.  of  the  mining  camp  of  San 
P^ro,  in  lat  35''  15^,  Santa  Fi  co.,  m. 


central  N.  Mex.  The  village  was  of  the 
compact  communal  type,  and  its  houses, 
which  were  generally  of  2  stories,  were 
apparently  constructed  of  rubble.  It 
contained*  3  circular  kivas  and  as  many 
stone  inclosures  which  doubtless  had  been 
corrals  for  flocks,  and  which  in  them- 
selves, if  not  of  modem  origin,  would 
Eoint  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pueblo  in 
istoric  times.  From  its  situation  and  the 
available  evidence  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  pueblo  was  the  home  of  the 
Tigua  or  Tanos  people.  Regarding  this 
Bandelier  has  learned  that  Paako  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  pueblo  by  the  Tanos 
of  Santo  Domingo  (the  same  name  also 
having  been  used  by  Oilate  in  1598),  who 
claim  that  it  was  a  village  of  their  people, 
while  the  early  Spanish  documents  refer 
to  it  as  a  Ti^a  settlement  with  the  addi- 
tional Spanish  designation  **San  Pedro." 
Having  been  situated  on  the  borderland 
of  these  two  tribal  divisions  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  village  was  made  up 
of  members  of  both,  and  was  referred  to 
at  various  times  as  pertaining  to  the 
Tigua.  Since  the  ruins  are  clainjed  by 
the  Tanos  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  pueblos 
of  their  ancestors,  however,  and  since  it 
was  separated  from  the  nearest  Tigua  vil- 
lages to  the  southward  by  the  lofty  and 
densely  wooded  Sierra  de  Camu^'  at  a 
time  when  intertribal  disturlmnces  were 
common,  the  settlement  is  classed  as  that 
of  the  Tanos  people.  According  to  Ban- 
delier the  pueblo  was  inhabited  at  least 
as  late  as  1626,  but  was  abandoned  prior 
to  1670.  Shea  (Gath.  Missions,  82, 1855) 
states  that  a  mission  was  founded  at  San 
Pedro  del  Cuchillo  (which  seems  to  be 
the  same)  in  1661.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  112  et  seq.,  1892. 
Paioo.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  118,1871. 
Pa-a-ko.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr,  112, 
1892  (Tanofi  name).  Pa-qu.— Bandelier,  Qilded 
Man,  221,  1893.  San  Pablo.— Zarate-Salmeron 
(«i.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers. IV,  113, 1892  (apparently  tlie  original  Saint 
name).  San  Pedro.— Niel  (cro.  1629)  quoted  bf 
Bandelier,  ibid,  (so  changed  from  *'8an  Pablo ^' 
by  Niel).  San  Pedro  del  Ouohillo.— Shea,  Cath. 
Mi<«.,82,1855. 

Paanwis  ( Pa'du^-ivis ) .  A  former  Si  uslaw 
\illa^e  on  Siualaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorse v  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Pabakta  ('cut  heads').  A  division  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux,  formerly 
roaming,  with  other  bands,  the  country 
from  L.  Travense,  Minn.,  to  Devils  lake, 
N.  Dak.  They  are  now  with  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  on  Devils  Lake  res.,  N. 
Dak. ,  where,  under  the  designation  Devil's 
Lake  Sioux,  the  three  bands  numbered 
985  in  1906. 

Out  Beards.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  109,  18o0.  Out 
heads.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850.  141, 
1861.  PabsskaBiouz.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  482.1906.  Pah 
Baxa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  109.  18.t0.  Pah-bax-ahs.— 
Solioolfraft,  Ind.  TrilwH.  ii.  169, 1H52.  Tete  Coup.— 
Sen.  Kx.  I>o<'.  90. 22d  Cong..  Ist  sess.. 63. 1882.  Tete- 
Coupaes.— Flayden,  Ethnog-  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
871,1862.   Tetes  Ooupes.— Culbertson,  op.  cit.  Wan- 
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natoB.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  (>)ng.,  Ist  ness.,  63, 
ISS-J.    YaBotoniiAis  Outhetds.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  53, 

1868. 

Fabor.  A  tribe  or  8ubtril)e,  posBibly 
Coahuilteoaii,  iuein})er8  of  which  were  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the 
Rio  (Jrande,  in  170<>-07.  They  seem  to 
have  ))elongetl  to  the  Terocodame  (q.  v.) 
band  or  confeileracv,  for  a  Fabor  was 
interpret^^r  for  this  \)and  at  the  mission 
(MS.  Baptismal  Re<*.,  1706-07,  partidas 
161,  210,  248,  249,  291,  801).  (h.  e.  b.) 
Babor.— Ibid.,  partida  210.  Bobor.— Ibid.,  partida 
161. 

Pac.    See  Shoe-pack. 

Pacana.  A  small  tribe  of  unknown  af- 
finity, but  probably  belonging  to  the 
same  )nx)upas  ttie  Alibamu  and  Koasati, 
mentioned  by  Adair  m  1775  as  one  of 
those  incorpcjrated  with  the  Muscogee  or 
Creek  confederacy.  Their  town  mav  have 
been  that  known  as  Pakan-tallaliassee 
(q.  V. ),  i.  e.  *  Pacana  old  town,'  on  the  b. 
side  of  liOwer  Coosa  r.,  Ala.  In  connec- 
tion with  several  other  small  tribes  in 
the  French  interest  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissipf>i  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  the  Alabama  region  in  17(>4,  and  in 
1805  were  descril)ed  by  Sibley  as  living 
on  Calcasieu  r.,  La.,  having  then  a)x>ut 
30  men  and  speaking  a  language  different 
from  those  around  them,  but  using  also 
the  Mobilian  trade  jargon.  The  various 
rendering  of  the  name  are  all  guesses, 
ranging  from  *  pecan,'  'may apple,'  and 
*  peaci  1  orchard , '  to  *  h igh ,  *  *  superior, ' 
and  * upi>er  ones.'  (j.  m.  ) 

Paoamu.— Warden.  Account  U.  8.  A.jir.  651. 1819 
(misprint  mforn) .  Paoaaai.— ^iblev.  Hint.  Sketch, 
ffiS,  ISOG.  Pakanas.— KomanH,  Florida,  i.  90.  1775. 
Pak-ka'-na.— Adair.  Am.  Inds..  257.  1775.  Pana- 
cai.— Cones  and  Kingxley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt. 
VI,  156,  1K83.  Paaquenaa.— <l'AnyilIe.  Map  Mex. 
and  Florida,  1703  (misprint?). 

Paoane.    See  Pecan. 

Paoarnja.  Mentioned  by  Uhde  (Lan- 
der, 121,  1861)  aa  a  tribe  living  in  the 
18th  century  on  the  Texas  coast  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Paccamagaimaiit  An  unidentified  In- 
dian village  pnjbablv  near  Patuxent  r., 

Md.,  about  KJIO. 

Paooamagannant— Pory  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  Ii, 

62.  repr.  1819.   Paooamafannat.— Bozman.  Md.,  151. 

1837. 

Pachade.  A  village  of  Christian  Indians 
near  Middlel)oro, Mass.,  in  1703,  prf)bably 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag. — Cotton 

1703)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ii, 

44,  1830. 

Pachal.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coahuil- 
tecan,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Inflow  the  present  Ragle  Pass, 
Texas.  Massanet  met  some  of  them  at 
rancherias  10  and  6  leagues  8.  w.  of 
Nueces  r.  with  (Jucms,  Ocana,  Cha^roan 
(Siaguan),  Pastaluc,  and  Paac*  Indians, 
and  at  ** Rio  Hondo",  11  leagues  n.  k.  of 
the  Nueces,  with  Sanpanal,  Vjinca,  Pay- 
avdn,    Aguapdlam,    Samampdc,    Patavo 
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(Pataguo),  Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsau 
Indians  (Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  92,  94,  MS.). 
In  1699  Fray  Diego  de  Balazar  founded 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  Sabinas  r. 
with  Pachal  and  Chaguan  (Siaguan), 
Mescal,  and  Xarame  Indians  from  near 
the  Sabinas  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la 
Historia  Antigua  de  Coanuila  y  Texa:?, 
278-79,  1888).  Shortly  aft^jrwartl  the 
mission  was  reestablisned  on  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  same  and  other  tribes  (Morli, 
Viagedelndios,  1778,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
3d  s.,  IV,  440-41,  1856).  In  1703  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  connecte<l  with 
San  Bernardo  mission  (Portillo,  op.  cit., 
288).  In  1728  Rivera  reporteti  Pat^hoches 
(Pachules?),  then  a  fragmentary  tril)e,  at 
Caldera  mission,  s.  of  Sabinas  r.  (Diario. 
leg.  27(53,  1736).  The  name  Pachal  is 
much  like  Patzau,  but  since  Massanet 
mentions  lH)th  in  the  same  list,  they  are 
probably  distinct.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

FaohalM.— I>ie^ode  Salaziir  y  San  Biienaventum. 
1691,  in  Portillo.  op.  cit.  Pachochea.— Kivem 
(17*28).  Diario,  leg.  2763.  1736  (identical?).  Pa- 
ehnlea.— Maffianet,  op.  cit.,  92.  1691.  Patohal  — 
MaftManet,  1691.  op.  cit.  Paxohalet. —  Orozco  v 
Berra,  Geog.,  303, 1S64. 

Paohalaqne.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at 
Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Purfsima  C^mcep- 
ci6n  de  Ac^ufla  mission,  Texas,  in  the 
18th  century.  That  these  people  be- 
longed to  the  Coahuiltecan  family  is  evi- 
dence<l  not  only  by  the  form  of  tie  name 
and  the  fact  that  members  thereof  were 
taken  to  the  mission  with  tribes  uiujues- 
tionably  Coahuilteiran,  but  b^  more  dir*»ct 
testimony.  A  missionary,  m  doubt,  re- 
corded one  convert  as  either  *'  Pachalaque 
or  Orejona'*  (Librode  Casamientos,  par- 
tida 62,  MS. ).  Both  of  these  tri»>e8  were 
well  known  at  the  mission,  an<i  must 
have  spoken  the  same  language,  or  t\m 
doubt  would  not  have  arisen.  That  the 
Orejones  were  Coahuiltecan  is  proved  by 
^e  facrt  that  they  are  containe<l  in  the 
Garcfa  list  of  17(>0  as  among  the  trills 
speaking  that  language.  That  the  Pac*ha- 
laque  were  distinct  from  the  Pajalat  is 
also  clear,  for  they  are  freouently  dis- 
tinguished on  the  same  page  ot  the  reconls 
by  a  single  missionary,  and  even  in  a 
single  entry  one  party  to  a  marriage  is 
entered  as  a  Pajalat'  and  the  other  a 
Pa<'halaque  (Libro  de  Casamientos,  par- 
tida.M  1-62.  MS. ).  That  they  were  distmct 
from  the  Pastaluc  ((j.  v.)  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. They  entered  Is  uestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Purisima  Concepcion  de  Aciifia  mission 
as  earlv  as  1733  with  the  Pajalat,  Tilpa- 
copal,  Patumaco,  Patalca,  Tiloja,  Siquipil, 
and  Xarame  tribes  (ibid.),  and  then*  is 
evidence  that  l)efore  this  time  they  in- 
tennarrieil  with  the  Patumaco  imrtit^u- 
larly  (ibid.,  partida  2).  While  at  the 
mission  they  intermarried  most  frequently 
with  these  and  the  Tilpacopal.    A  Pac^ha- 
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lai|ue  wa»  married  to  a  Tilpacopal  at  this 

luLsnon  as  late  as  1773  (ibid.,   partida 

2141.     Orozco  jr  Berra  (Geog.,  304, 1864) 

locates  the  Pajalaques,  who  may  be  the 

saiuf,  on  San  Antonio  r.  (h.  e.  b.) 

PachAl&ca.— Moid.  Hist.,  bk.  ii.  ca.  1781,  MS. 
PachaUte.— Libro  de  CaMimient4)s.  nartida  214, 
ITTiV  MS.  Pacha]«acxL--Ibid..  partida  61.  1743 
([>t:rhH[»<aiuiflcopv).  Pi^alache. — Ibid.,  partidas 
lrt2. 163. 17.')9:  and  testimony.  May  13. 175'2,  B^xar 
Archi vej».  I7hl-m,  MS.  ( identical?) .  Pigalaquet.— 
<>rozco  y  Berra.  Get^..  304.  1864. 

Padudoco.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico, proliably  Coahuiltecan,  which  was 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautiirta,  ('oahuila,  at  its  second  founda- 
tion in  1701  ((.)mzco  v  Berra,  Geoff., 
3<XS,  LSt>4).  Evidently  a  division  of  the 
Pachal.     Cf.  l*achaln(fne, 

Fachawal.  A  Kawia  village  in  the  San 
Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal.  Los  Coyote<»,  a 
name  which  appears  to  have  been  applied 
Xo  this  pla(re,  is  now  a  reservation  of  Aon- 
ara)>]e  mountainous  land,  comprising 
22, ♦^O  acres,  85  m.  from  Mission  Tule 
Rivf  r  agency,  transferreii  in  1903  to  the 
Pala  agency.  It  contains  also  the  Aj^ua 
Caliente  settlement  of  San  Ysidro  or  Wila- 
kjil,  and  the  Dieguei^o  settlement  of  San 
Iirnacio.  The  total  population  of  the  res- 
ervation in  1903  is  given  as  10t>. 
Cayote.— Hcintzelman  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76.  ;uth  Cong..  8d  neap.,  41. 1H57.  Cayotei.— Lovett 
in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  124, 1H65.  Lot  Coyotes.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  175.  19011.  Pa-cha-wal.—Barrows.  Etbno- 
Bot.  O^huilla  Ind.,  34, 1900.    San  Igaaoio.— Ibid. 

Pacheenaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  San 
Juan  harbor,  Vancouver  id.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Pacheena,  at  the  mouth  of  San 

Juan  r.  P(»p.  71  in  1897,  54  in  1906. 
Pacheena.— ('An.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  Ii.  1&8.  1901.  Pa- 
cbeenaht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308. 1868.  Paahee- 
■ett.— Mayne,  Brit.  CoH,  251.  1862.  Paohenah.— 
Whvmper.  Alaiikn.  79, 1869.  Patoheena.— Orant  in 
JonV.  Rov.  Geog.  Soc..  293.  1867.  Patoiaa'ath.— 
Boa«  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribefi  Can.,  31. 1890. 

Pachera.  A  small  division  of  the  Tara- 
hiimare,  and  the  name  of  their  principal 
village  at  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
X.  branch  of  the  Rio  Nonoava,  under  the 
niuniri(>ality  of  Guerrero,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  Acx^ording  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  34,  1864)  tney  spoke  a  dialect 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Tara- 

humare  proper. 

Paekera.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doo.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 

«..  III.  333. 1H57.    Santo  Soaa  de  Santo  Maria.— Ibid. 

Pachganttehiliilas.     See  Buckomjnhelas, 

Padihepet.  A  former  x-illage  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  to  have  l>een  Esselen. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Pack.    See  Shw-paA, 

Pacohamoa    (* trout').      A    society    or 

iren.'*  of  the  Sauk. 

Pl-e^hA-m^— Long.  Ezped.  St  Peter's  R.,  ii,  231, 

1*'24. 

Pacpnl.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at  Cal- 
dera  mission,  CoAhuila,  in  1689.  It  was  a 
chief  of  this  tribe,  called  Juan,  who  as- 
Msted  in  taking  one  of  the  survivors  of 
La  Salle's  party  from  n.  of  the  Rio  (vrande 
to  the  presidio  of  Goahuila  (Massanet  in 
Texas  Hist.  Abb^ii  Quar.,  ii,  284,  1899). 


In  1691  Massanet  had  with  him  a  Pacpul 
guide  who  explained  to  the  Payaya  In- 
dians at  San  Antonio  the  meaning  of  the 
mass  and  interpreted  Massanet' s  dis- 
course ( Diario,  Mem.  de  la  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  96,  MS.).  This  indicates  that 
the  Coahuiltecan  language  extended  to 
the  San  Antcmio,  at  leaust.  (h.  e.  r.  ) 

Pacpoles.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2763, 1736. 

Pacsiol.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Pacnaches.  A  former  tribe  of  N.  E.  Mex- 
ico or  8.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
meml:)er8  of  which  were  gathered  into 
San  Bernardo  mission  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  although  their  proper  habitat 

was  15  leagues  <ii&>tant. 
Paachiquis.— Ma8Hanet  (1090),  Dictamen  Fiscal, 
Nov  30,  1716,  MS.  cittHl  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn, 
1906  (probably  identical).  Paohagues.— Rcvilla- 
Kij?edo  (1793)  cited  by  BaniToft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  611, 
1^.  Pachaques.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1G75)  In 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  347,  1903.    Pachoohes.— Pa- 


dilla  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  306, 1864. 
Pacuacnes.— Revillagigedo,  op.  cit.  Papiaches.— 
Orozco  y  Berra.  op.  cit..  307.    Pagiutclut.— Ibid., 


304.    Parehaqnes.— MasHanet  (1690).  op.  cit. 

Pacaichiam.  A  tril)e  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably C'oahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in 
1691  on  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  which  was 
called  by  the  Indiana  Guanapajac.  Thev 
w^ere  with  other  tribes  or  bands  whicn 
Massanet  called  Sanpanal,  Patchal,  Papa- 
flaca,  Parchiquis,  Aguap^lam,  Samampuc, 
Vdnca,  Payavdn,  and  Patavo.  At  the 
same  point  Massanet  was  visited  by  the 
Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsan  or  Patzau 
(Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Tex.,  i,  94,  MS.). 
The  Colton  map  of  Texas  (1878)  gives 
**Paguache  crossing"  just  above  Presidio 
San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Cf .  Partiaehes.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Paouchianis.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal, 
Nov.  30. 1716,  M8.  (Identical?). 

Paddle  tablets.  See  Dtick  tableUty  Ptob- 
UmatiaU  objects. 

Padjegadjin  {Pa-^je'-ga-dji^^,  *  forest 
extending  across').  A  former  Kansa 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.        (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Padli.  A  Patllimiut  Eskimo  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  fjord  of  the  same  name 
where  the  Akudnirmiut  and  Padlimiut 
gather  in  summer  to  catch  salmon. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Padlixniat  A  tribe  of  Central  Eskimo 
occupying  the  e.  coast  of  Baffin  land  from 
Exeter  to  C.  Hooper  and  numbering  43 
in  1883.  Their  villages  are  Ekaloaping, 
Idjuniving,  Itijarelling,  Karmakdjuin, 
Kekertakdjuin,  Kingnelling,  Padli,  and 
Siorartijung. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
441,  1888. 

Padshilaika  (Creek:  *  pigeon  roost').  A 
former  Yuchi  town  at  the  junction  of 
Patchilaika  cr.  with  Flint  r.,  Macon  co.j 
Ga.  According  to  Hawkins  the  Yuchi 
moved  there  from  Savannah  r.  soon  after 
1729. 
Pad-gee-U-fau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  62.  1848. 
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Pitdahil&Cka.— OatBchet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  142, 
18M.    Pigwm  Soott.— Ibid. 

Pafallaya.  A  province  traversed  by  De 
Soto  and  his  army  in  Nov.  1540,  after 
the  battle  of  Mauvila  and  before  reaching 
Taliepatava,  Cabusto,  and  Chica^a.  It 
was  probably  in  e.  Mississippi.  Pickett 
places  it  in  Ureen,  Marengo,  and  Sumter 
COS. I  w.  Ala.,  and  considers  its  people  to 
have  been  Choctaw.  See  Grentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  160, 
1850. 

Pagaichi.  A  former  Tarahomare  set- 
tlement on  the  head  waters  of  Rio  Nonoa  va, 
8.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  6  leagues  n.  of 

Oarichic,  and  near  Nonoava. 
Pagaichi.—Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  Ill,  829,  1857.  PAffuioliio.— Orozco  y  Bern, 
Geof ..  S23, 1864.  PagniohiqiiA.— Ccnso  del  Eatado 
de  Chihuahua,  index,  11,  1904  (name  of  present 
pueblo). 

Pagaits  ( Pa-ga^'itf^t  *  fish-creek  people ' ) . 
A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  near  Colville, 
s.  E.  Nevada;  pop.  34  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pagantso  ( Pa^-gan-Uo),  A  Paviotso  di- 
vision of  3  bands  formerly  living  in  Ruby 
valley,  n.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  172  m  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 52, 1874. 

FtLgtitau(Pd^gaUtOL,  *  head  of  the  stream'). 
Mentioned  by  Moonejr  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1045,  1896)  as  an  extinct  division  of  the 
Ck)manche.     Cf.  Parkeiiaum, 

Pagaynats  (Pa-ga-yu-ats),  One  of  the 
tribes,  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutc,  formerly  on  Otter  cr.,  s.  w. 
Utah. — Pow^ell  and  lugalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Paghnnkdhinpe  ( j'aaru^-ti^^'»^-cfe,  *  where 
they  dwelt  on  a  mountain*).  A  San- 
tsukdhin  Osage  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Verdigris  r.,  Ind.  T.  ( J.  o.  d.  ) 

Pagmi.  Described  in  1554  ( Ibarra  cited 
by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  73, 1889) 
as  a  most  oeautiful  city  adorned  with 
very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending  over 
3  leagues,  with  great  houses  of  3  stories, 
and  with  exU^nsive  plazas,  and  the  houses 
surrounded  with  walls  that  appeared  to 
be  of  masonry.  The  imaginary  town  was 
also  represented  as  abandoned,  the  inhab- 
itants having  gone  eastward.  The  local- 
ity was  seemingly  in  what  is  now  s.  w. 
United  States  or  n.  w,  Mexico. 

Pagnan.  A  tribe  reported  by  Massanet 
(Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  MS. )  on 
the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the  Tejas 
(Texas)  country  in  1690,  and  probably 
affiliated  with  the  Coahuiltecan  stock.  Ci. 
Pagmman. 

Pagnanan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  mem- 
bers of  which  were  baptized  at  San  Anto- 
nio (le  Valero  mi8i?ion,  Texas,  in  1743-48. 
They  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Payuguan  (q.  v.),  as  the  two  names  are 
not  found  to  have  been  used  bv  the  same 
writer.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Caguas,  Ton,  Zana,  Sijaine,  Ujuiape,  an<l 
Hierbipianio    (Ervipiame)    tribes,    and 


their  language,  some  words  of  which  are 
presen-ed,  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  most  of  these  other  tribes  (MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  partidas  653,  681,  711, 

782).  (H.  E.B.) 

Pakoajimn.— Baptismal  Rec.,  op.  cit.,  852, 1751. 

Pagnate  (native  name  Kioistyi,  'take  it 
down,'  referring  to  an  ancient  tradition). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  Lagunas, 
now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo  of 
that  tribe;  situated  8  m.  n.  of  Laguna, 
Valencia  co. ,  N.  Mex.  Next  to  the  parent 
pueblo  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  the  Laguna  villages,  the  population 
numbering  350  or  400.  Not  to  oe  con- 
founded with  Pojoaque,  although  authors 
have  confused  the  two  names.    See  Kerc- 

9an  Family,  Jjoguna,  Pueblos.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
KTUhti.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survev  Rep., 
VII,  345,  1879.  Xwdtyi.— Hodge,  fleld-Dotes,  B. 
A.  E..  1895.  Pacnati.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corrcsp.,  218,  1850.  Pagoate.— O.  H. 
Pradt,  letter  to  Bi  A.  £.,  1891 .  Pahuato.— <3  wyther 
in  Overland  Mo..262.  Mar.  1871.  Pahuate— C»llinM 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  255,  1903.  Pajttate.—Don- 
aldson.  Moqui  Pueblo  Tnds.,  94, 1893.  PofouaU.— 
Qallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s..  xxvii,  297, 
1851.  Pofoaqaa.— GalU^as  (1844)  in  Emorv,  Rc- 
con..  478. 1848.  Pofoat^.— Gallatin  in  Tran.<i.  Am. 
Btbnol.  Soc.,  II.  xciT.  1848.  Pohanti.— Ten  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  77, 1854.  Pojnati.— 
Bimpaon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,328. 1871.    Pojaa- 

3 u*.— Parke.  Map  New  Mexico,  1851.  Pcquate.— 
ibert  in  Emory.  Reoon.,  469,  1848.  Pojuato.— 
Emory,  ibid.,  133.  Poquat«.~Latham,  Vur.  of 
Man,  395. 1850.  Porate.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler 
Survey  Rep.,  vii.  839.  1879.  Povuate.— Ibid.,  418. 
Provate.— Kingslcy.  Stand.  Nnt.  Hi.st.,  vi.  183. 
1883.  Ptguaque.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  64, 
1889.  Queesoni. — Pradt  quoteil  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  346, 1891. 

Pagnemi.  Describe<i  by  Ibarra  in  1554 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  72,  1889) 
as  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses 
were  of  several  stories,  and  wliere  there 
were  traces  of  metals  having  been  smelted. 
Situated  in  a  great  plain  ** adjoining  those 
of  the  tvw?Gw — the  buffalo  plains."  It  is 
apparently  imaginary. 

Pagnits  ( Pa-gii^'itJij  *  fish  people  * ) .  A 
Paiute  l)and  about  Pagu  ( Fish )  lake,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  68  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pagwiho  (Pa-giri^-ho).  A  Paviotso  tril>e 
formerly  living  in  the  adobe  meadows 
near  Mono  lake,  e.  Cal.-»Powell,  Pavi- 
otso MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Pahatsi  (*  campers  at  the  mountain  top ') . 

One  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 

the  Osage  tril)e,   commonly  known  as 

Great  Osage. 

Bar-har-oha.— P6nicaut  (1719)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 151,  note.  1869.  Elder  Oaacea.— Dorse v 
in  Am.  Nat..  114.  Feb.  1884.  Oraad  Eauz.— Boudi- 
not.  Star  in  the  Went,  126, 1816.  Oraadea  eauz.— 
French  tnvder  in  Smith.  Bouquet  Exped.,  70. 1776. 
Oraad  Oa&«e.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  11.  180^. 
Oraad  Tuo.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  JefferKm, 
Notes,  145,  1825.  Grand  Zo.— Lewifl  and  Clark, 
DiNCov..  11. 1806.  Grand  Zu*.— Croghan  (1759)  in 
Rnpp.  Hint.  W.  Pa..  146.  note,  1846.  Great  Oaage.— 
Fisher.  New  Trav.,  15. 1812.  Great  OMa«.—S<'lier- 
merhorn  (1812)  in  Maw.  Hiat.  Soc.  Coll..  2fl  f..  ii, 
81. 1814.  Great  Oxages.— JelTeryH(l763).  Am.  Atlas, 
map  5. 1776.  Pa-ha-eoa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Triln*!*. 
VI,  540,  1857.    ^aha^fi.-J.  O.  Doney,  infn  (own 
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—Donej,  (>■«>  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

Tmhkkna.  A  bftnd  of  Indiaiui,  probably 
MoauelumDan,  formerly  frequenting  the 
b*nkB  of  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  re., 
central  CalifomiB.— WesBells  (1S53)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cone.,  3d  sesa., 
30, 1867. 

Pako.    See  Prayer-tiekt. 

Pahoe.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  IS53)  ae  one  of  the 
provincee  or  villaftefl,  probably  on  the 
Ninth  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Avlloo 
in  1520. 

FakoaalsL  An  extinct  Creek  clan,  the 
name  of  which  can  be  tiaced  only  in  war 
title«,aBPah6e'-hddBho.—4]atechet,  Creek 
Migr.  Les-,  I,  IM,  18S4. 

Pahqaatooal  ('rainbow  town'].  A  vil- 
laiie  of  the  ancecitors  of  the  preMent  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Islets,  N.  Mex. 

F-*k4w-ta*'  >!.— I^mmls,  Miin  vho  Uurled  the 
UaiD.  lei,  INM.  rUqnl.— ODate  (IMS)  In  Doe. 
laM..  IVI,  1(0.  ISTI  ipunlblyldenlial). 

Pahahapaha.     See  Piahipoho. 

PaliBtra«bl«.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahuiiiare  in  the  district  and  munici- 

Klity  of  Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
t  now  a  civilized  rancho,  with  662  in- 
haliiunts  in  1900. 

PikolnaUs.— CenKKlelEstadodvChibuiihUB,  II. 
, —      -       ■      -la.—onneo  y  Bi^m.  0«og..  KM, 


FkhTant  A  Ut«  division  oiy;upying  a 
conriderable  territory  in  w.  central  Utah, 
theirchief  seat  beinff  Com  cr.  Act-ording 
to  Powell  they  (ipeak  the  ume  language 
as  the  Uintah,  and  socially  affiliate  and 
intent larry  with  them.  Home  are  now  on 
fintah  ree., and  are  classed  officially  with 
the  Tie.  There  were  Raid  t«  he  1$4  in 
f'lah  in  1685,  not  under  an  agent. 
fiCT MpMha.— Kwalanic  (177fi)  quoied  bj  DuiD, 
fVfiiili»a,  I42,l)M||>r»biiVily  Irleotlall.  Pinm- 
•Khli.— DomltiKUri  and  IiJv«Unte  {1T7BI  In  Doc. 

Hi-I.  Moi.,  2il  ■..  I.  &(n.  1«M.    Ticumpc E^a. 

Unir  qunted  by  gtmpiwn  (10.%),  Expl.  Acroxa 
I'uh.  IM.lSiS.  Kh-TuU*.— Slmpwin,lb1cl..l.^. 
lUnati — Kemy  and  Breuchley.  Jour,  to  Ureat 
SallLake.  II.  S4»,IM1.  Pah  Taata.— Uoit1i(18&S) 
InH.  K.  Dn'.  1».  33d<'oiu.,  M  kk.  ft.  lltM(mU. 
prlnl).  PahTaat*.— tleadln  Ind.  Air.  Kep.,  148. 
StSH.  rahnatw.— Doly.  Ibid.,  IM4,  ITII,  IWi. 
Pataat  Vtaha.— Wllion  In  Ind.  AIT,  Rep.,  67,  IttSO. 
a  Tsla.— Bunon.  Clly  of  Balnti,  &7T.  1«61, 
-  "— ralho,TrBTels,H(7. 1M7.  Fanaa.— 
11..  51.  Pai  Taai.~UBtcli  In  Ind, 
.  i™».  116.  1PW4,    P.B«H»,-CftlL(lS66iln 


Palmnt.— RUKlan  tDTm  cited  by  Baker.  Oeoc. 
Dtoi.  AlMlta.  «:,  ISO*.  ?aliaiita,— Pelroll.  Ren. 
on  Alaika,  17,  IBM. 

Faimist  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  H,  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  38  m.  above 
Russian  Mission,  Alaska,  lat.  62°,  10', 
Ion.  160°  ICf.  Pop.  89  in  1880. 65  in  1890. 
Falmiat.— llih  Cenmu,  Alaska,  16».  IB93.  rai- 
-'—  "olmbere,  Ethnog,  Bklit,  map,  1S». 
ZaJKHklil  In  NOUY.  Ann.  Vay„   51b  ■„ 

..._., ,,1M0.    PalmaU.— Pelroll  In  IDtb  Cenaoi, 

Alaska,  map,  l(M. 

Falnthig.  The  tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  aa 
well  as  those  of  every  jiert  of  the  conti- 
nent except,  perhaps,  the  hlsher  arctic 
regioDN,  delighted  in  tne  use  of  coior.  It 
was  very  generally  employed  for  embel- 
lishing the  person  and  in  applying  deco- 
rativeiindHymbolicdwigns  to  habitations, 
sculptures,  masks,  shields,  articles  of  bark, 
skin,  pottery,  etc,  in  ezecutinK  picto- 
grapiis  upon  natural  surfaces  of  many 
kinds,  as  on  cliffs  and  the  walls  of  caverns, 
and  in  prenaring  the  symbolic  embellish- 
ments of  altars  and  sacred  chambers  (see 
Drji-painling,   Gniphic  art).     Color   was 
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Paiiiikkhwattlni(Pni'-iH-i-gMT3'-l'pl).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Y»inina  r.,  Orcg.— IJorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890, 

Paimint  ( 'inouth-of-river  people').  A 
KuHkwogmiut  Eskimo  villa^  on  Kusko- 
kaim  r,,  25 m.above  Bethel,  Alaska;  pop, 
30  in  1880. 


purjioeee  of 
obscurity 
and    decep-  ^'v 
tion;  in  ap-  ^^-■^ 
plying    tri-      (,.„  «,„,„,  „«  •.,>!,«  ■>,,:., 
Dal,  pereon- 

al.fir  other  denotive  devices;  in  the  appli- 
cation of  pymtwlic  designs,  especially  on 
ceremonial  iiccasions;  and  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  insects  and  the  sun  (see 
Adomnifiil) .  The  native  love  ol  color 
and  skill  in  its  use  were  manifested  espe- 
cially in  dt.H'urative  work.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  wonderful  ma^ks  and  totem 
poles  01  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  (Boas), 
and  in  the  artistic  polychrome  pottery 
(a.  V.)  of  the  Pueblos  (Fewkes).  Little 
ailvance  ha<l  been  made  in  representative 
or  jiictoriul  art,  yet  some  of  the  nroiluc- 
tionsare  noteworthy,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Hopi  kaieina  work  (Fewkcfi)  and  in  the 
Kiowa  ceremonial  paintingH  on  skins  de- 
scribeil  by  Mooiiey,  although  some  of  the 
latter  show  unmii<takable  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  whiter. 

The  pigi lien t»  were  derive"  1  from  many 
sources,  but  were  mainly  of  mineral  ori- 
gin (see  Diief  ind  Pigmenlt),  eMpecially 
the  oxides  of  iron  (see  Ifemulilr)  an<l  car- 
bonate of  copi>er.  The  alMrigines  were 
skilleil  in  preparing  the  mineral  e<i|i)rs, 
which  were  usually  gronnil  in  small  nior- 
tara  or  rubbed  down  on  a  flat  stone,  and 
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in  extracting  i^nina  and  dytslrom  v^etal 
Huhstwnces.  The<iil'>w  wereapplieii  with 
a  ilrv  i)oiiit  or  Hiirface,  an  witfi  a  jiicce  of 
chalK,  (.-liarcoal,  or  clay;  or,  whun  mixed 
with  wateroroil,  with  the  fiiipers'ir  hand, 
oraHlii;k,  bruHli,  oriiad,  and  alnoi^rayed 
on  with  tlie  m'Xitli,  aa  in  I*ueI>lo  mask 
painting.  Bnii'hM  were  rude,  eonaistinic 
ofti'H  o?  f1l>n>iiB  fulKttaiii^s,  xiich  an  hits 
of  wiH-d,  bark,  yuwa,  or  rtolis  chuwed, 
bealiii,  or  ruhln'd  at  one  end  until  H«t- 
ficienllv  i>lialile  to  deliver  the  colur;  and 
grmt  AiJI  was  shown  by  many  of  the 
trilwB  ill  the  uw  oC  lhe»e  cnnle  t^iole. 
Hair  wua  not  in  Renenil  use,  althoiiicli  ex- 
cellt-nt  liriwhi'S  in«  now  made  by  the 
mure  advumi-il  trilte?.  The  bnishea  nawl 
by  the  tril)ea  of  tlii-  N.  W.  <'oast  were 
often  iirovidmi  with  iK'Hutitully  l■a^^■e^l 
handles.  Veryintpn-fltinstiwintinuimple- 
meiitxareHccniniainieMi'tions.  I'aildk'- 
rtiaiHil  or  H|mtulate  liits  of  wood  are 
uiiea,  apnlieil  i^lKewiHe  for  thin  linen  and 
flatwiue  tor  i.'<>venii);H|ia<'eH;  and  Htri|nn); 
tO"l«  having  two  or  three  iwinta  and 
Death'  carveil  of  bone  and  ivon'  are  in 
UBeby  Ihe Eskimo  (Tnnier).  The  Plains 
tri1>eHeniploye<laflat)ii('('eof  s|)ongyl>one 
tromtheknee  jointofabuffalooranox;  it 
basaeharpeilgeof  nuinded  ont line  which 
aervcH  fur  iliawin)i  lines,  while  the  Hat 
side  «Tves)  for  epreadin^  tlu^  coli)r  over 
lar^e  areas.  These  tools,  beinf;  porooB, 
,  have  the  advantajwot  holding  a  ignantity 
of  lli)ind  color.  Shells  were  frbt|uently 
UMHi  for  (laint  ('up^',  while  for  Ihie  pur- 
pose the  Piieblus  made  miniature  jars 
and  liowlfi  of  jiotterv,  8ometi[iies  in  cliis- 
ter«.  Colors  in  thefbrni  of  |H>wdL>r,  sand, 
clay,  and  meal  were  used,  and  are  still 
uee<l,  by  several  lril>es  in  jirufianDK  dry- 
paintiMES  (<|.  v, )  for  ceremonial  ;inrpoM« 
wliieh  are  eseciitwi  on  the  flooTS  of  cere- 
monial i-hand)ers  or  altars  (Mtttthews, 
Stevenson,  Fewkesl.  See.^rf,  Omiiineiit. 
Consult  Boafl  (1)  intith  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
188«.  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mue.  Kat.  HIrt., 
It,  Authmp.  I,  IWW:  Duiwv  in  11th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1«W;  Fewkew  in  ITth,  Slst.  and 
Kd  Reiw.  B.  A.  K.:  Hi.flman  in  7th  Rep. 
fi.  A.  F...  Wil:  Holmes  in  Smithgon. 
Rep.  IflOrl.  19(M:  Mo-mev  in  17th  Rep. 
n.  A.  R.,  IStiS.  Nihiark  In  Nat.  Mns. 
Rep,  18S8.  1890;  Slevens-m  (1)  in  Sth 
Rep.  B.A.K..  lSS7.i2linlllh  Rep.  B.  A. 
K..  1«W:  Turner  in  lltli  Rep..  11.  A.  K, 

1WI4.  (W.   H.H.I 

Paint  Town.  A  Cherokee  settlement  on 
lower  Soiit  cr.,  within  the  rec^ervation  in 
Jacki^in  and  Swain  cos..  N.  C-. — Moonev 
in  liith  Kep.  B.  A.  i:..  rm.  IIKXI. 

ABl'.WUikl'.-MiKiiU'r.  mill,  (-plai'i' orihp  l-jiim 

Fkiiin.  A  former  Kalindanik  villatre 
m-ar  Monterey  bay.  Cal.,  whose  inhat>- 
itants  were  i-onniittsi  with  San  Carlos' 
and  San  Joan  Ituuii^ra  iiiisnons. 
PiolaH.— TayliT  III  Pnl.  Farmer.  K>iv.  Si,  IVM 
" '-H.— enmllunli.  Fmnc.  In  C*!..  39Ck  UK. 


ttfim.—A.  L.  Krorbcr.  inrii.  1803.  PhbIbh.— 
KDRiiltmnit.  lip,  cil.  Piyiiu.— Taylni  in  t'i.1. 
Fanner.  Api.  W.  ItoiH. 

?ainiynnitthai  { l'iii'-u-<-i(u'-iiU-)'yii). 
A  former  Kuil^h  vill^ceon  lower  t>mi>- 
qua  r.,  Orett. — Doraev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI,  231,  1S90.   ' 

Paints.  A  term  involveil  in  (n*at  iKin- 
fneion.  In  common  iimRe  it  has  bei-n 
applied  at  one  time  or  another  to  mostof 
the  ShiHihonean  tri1>es  of  w.  I.'tah,  k. 
Arizona,s.  Idaho,  K.<>retron,Xeva<la,and 
B.  and  K.  California.    The  generally  ac- 


ivpieii  idea  is  that  the  term  oritriiiateil 
fnim  the  wi>nl  imh,  'water,'  and  Or, 
heniv' water Utf';  orfromyf-ii.  'true.' and 
Oi'— Mrne  Cle';  but  neither  of  Ihese 
interpretations  ia  satisfactorv,  Puwell 
states  that  the  name  pro)ierIvW-li>np' ex- 
clusively to  the  Com  Creek 'tril*  of  m.  w. 
['tah,  but  liiui  lieen  extended  to  include 
many  other  trilx's'.  In  the  present  I'ase 
the  term  is  employed  as  a  <'onveiiient 
divisional  name  for  the  tribes  oecupvitig 
a.  w,  Utah  from  about  the  locality  oi 
Bi»\-er,  the  1^  w.  partof  2ie\-Bda,andtbe 


w.   iiart  ot    Arixoiia,  excliuiini!   tlif 

V'nU  KMitl  to  tho  IiiiliaDH  of  Wiilker 
IT  anil  Pyramid  Ijike  retfrvutionR, 
1  mnstitut«  tilt-  main  boily  of  tliiwt! 


i..nly 


■  laiiiii'  that  they  are 


another  trilie  whii'h  he  <«lliii  l'avi<iitt<>. 
He  etye:  "The  nainea  by  which  thi- 
tribes  are  knnwu  to  white  ineu  und  the 
■lep«r1inent  nve  no  clue  to  the  rL'tutioii- 
•hm  of  thr  lD(ti«ni'.  For  exMinpIt^,  tlie 
Indiana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rei^rvaliun 
on  the  Mudilv  and  the  Indiuns  on  the 
Walkpr  River  and  I'vramid  Ijike  rn^rva- 
tionfl  are  cslled  I'ai  ur  Pah  I'tei),  liiit  the 
Indiana  know  only  th(»>e  on  the  Mnddy 
by  that  naiiir,  wliile  those  on  tlie  other 
tw'onxervationf  ure  known  as  Paviot«nf , 
and  epr»k  a  rerv  different  lanfiuatti',  hut 
cl<Melya11i(iltii,if  notideutical  with,  that 
of  the  Bannocks"  (Powell  and  ItiKall" 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Kc[i.  1RT3).  Tile  Imliims  of 
Walker  r.  and  Pynunid  take  claim  the 
llaniiiH-k  an  their  courins,  and  sav  that 
Ihcy  i-pcak  lhi>  tttune  lantniain!.  The  dif- 
i-rint  i<tiiall  liandx  have littlt- political  co- 
hert-nci',  and  tIiereisnoreco(fiii«''l  hciul- 
■  lijef.  The  nnnrt  inflnentialchiclNaniinij; 
them  in  modem  timeahaTebeen  Winne- 
[niii-cH,  who  died  a  few  years  a^,  and 
Natchez.  Aitatnle  they  have  Iwenpeace- 
al-le  and  frien<ily  towarl  the  whiten,  al- 
ilimiuh  in  the  earlr  pixtieH  thev  peveni 
[iinef  came  into  collinion  with  uuners  an<l 


voki-.!   !.>■ 

northern  I'ainle  werss  more  warlike  than 
thoHoof  Ihe  S.,  and  a  considerable  nuni- 
bi-r  of  Ihim  took  part  with  the  Bannock 
inthewurof  1«78.  Owing  tothe  fact  that 
the  jrri-at  majority  of  the  I'liiiile  (incliid- 
iiitc  the  ["nvioleo)  are  not  on  resen-ations, 
nianv  of  them  l>einii  altacthed  to  the 
runi-hi-M  of  w  hilc  men,  it  is  imiioHaihle  to 
deteriiiinetheir|)0[iiilKliiiii,  hut  they  inky 
Ix'BafelvesIiiiiutiilat  from  6.500 to T.IMX). 
InlitiNitho-eniirfservaticii^inallXevcida 
w(Ten.|K.rt.iitommiUT,at  Walker  River 
res,,  -iwi;  pt  M.rtiiia  re^,  ]*»:  at  Pyramid 
Ijike  res.,  firA;  at  I>tick  \'allev  (ri'eslem 


r>shoi 


aRi-ii 


IKNK) 


:,7t)il. 


ndcr 


•ii]*; 


tend<-n 


ir>4  Sliivt 

1  a^iii-y:    ill   Ari/jina,  .LtO 
r  the  Werlerii  Nevada  School 

i"the  ]'n 


monii.  ami  indiislrioiis,  anil  ari-  hifj^hly 
ciriLiiucndiii  for  their  jroiKi  ([tialitieB  by 
thor<e  who  have  had  the  lM«t  oi>]K>rtnni- 
lies  for  jiid^finfE.  While  apjiarcntly  not 
an  britrht  in  intellect  aa  the  prairie  tribw, 
they  apiiear  to  no»<e«>  more  solidity  of 
chann-ler.  I(y  tnpir  williiijriies*"  and  effi- 
ciency UH  workera  they  have  ma<k'  theni- 
to  the  while  fanners  and 


I"" 

with  )Io<k1  cloihinKani]  many  of  thecoiu- 
forta  of  lite,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
haveHleuclily  re!>i^''l  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion, w>  that  they  are  spoken  of  liy  one 
ajjent  aw  iin-sentiiij;  the  "siiipilar  anom- 
aly "  of  ini  I  mi  veil  lent  by  contact  with  the 
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whites.  Another  authority  says:  '*To 
these  habits  and  excellence  of  character 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  are 
annually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  that 
they  are  strong,  healthy,  active  people. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  as  laborers 
on  the  farms  of  white  men  in  all  seasons, 
but  they  are  especially  serviceable  during 
the  time  of  harvesting  and  haymaking/' 
Aside  from  their  earnings  among  the 
whites,  they  derive  subsistence  from  the 
fish  of  the  lakes,  jackrabbits  and  small 
game  of  the  sage  plains  and  mountains, 
and  from  piilon  nuts  and  other  seeds, 
which  they  grind  into  flour  for  bread. 
Their  ordinary  dwelling  is  the  wikiup,  or 
small  rounded  hut,  of  tnle  rushes  over  a 
framework  of  poles,  with  the  ground  for 
a  floor  and  the  fire  in  the  center,  and  al- 
most entirely  open  at  the  top.  Strangely 
enough,  although  appreciating  the  ad- 
van  t£^:es  of  civilization  so  for  as  relates  to 
good  clothing  and  to  such  food  as  they 
can  buy  at  tne  stores,  they  manifest  no 
desire  to  live  in  permanent  houses  or  to 
pnxiure  the  furniture  of  civilization,  and 
their  wikiups  are  almost  bare  of  every- 
thing excepting  a  few  wicker  or  grass 
baskets  of  tiieir  own  weaving. 

Following  are  the  I^aiute  tmnds  so  far 
as  known:  Hok  waits,  Ichuarumpats, 
Kaibab,  Kwaiantikwokets,  Kwiengo- 
mats,  Kwiumpus,  Moapariats,  Moquats, 
Movwiats,  Nauwanatats,  Nogwats,  JNuag- 
ontits,  Pagaits,  Paguits,  Paraniguts, 
Paruguns,  Parumpaiats,  Parumpats,  Pas- 
pikaivats,  Pawipits,  Pintiats,  Sauwon- 
tiats,  Shivwits,  Timpashauwagotsits, 
Tsuwarits,  Uainuints,  IJinkarets,  IJnka- 
kanieuts,  Unkapanukuints,  Utumpaiats, 
and  Yagats.  (ir.  w.  h.    j.  m.) 

AnolM^— ten  Kate,  Reizen  In  X.A.,  160,  1885 
(s'Mezcal-Schoenen':  Pima  name).  Oa-hual- 
ehiti.— Whipple,  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  8,  16, 
1856  (this  and  the  varioiu)  forms  by  Garc^s  are 
/  from  Kofaoaldje,  the  Mohave  name  of  the  Virgin 
r.  Paiute.— Kroeber).  Oaiualaa.— Oaro<^  quoted 
by  EHCudMO,  Not.  Rntad.  de  Chihuahua,  228, 18S4. 
0«jttalei.--earc48  ( 1776) ,  Diary,  472, 1900.  Ohemebet 
dnajala.— Ibid.,  303.  Ghemefue  oi^uala.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  GeoR.,  349.  1864  (misprint  from  Garc^). 


126, 1H56  (misprint of  Garc^^H*  Chemegii^ Cuajala). 
Ba-da'-se     ni'-ka-ci^'-n.— DorH(.>y,     Kansas    MS. 


yocab.  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (  =  'Knt^jkioppor  people': 
Kansa  name).  jDig^rt.— Howe,  Hint.  Coll.,  419. 
1851.  Ho^pa'^nl.— Mooney  in  14th  Ren.  B.  A. 
E.,  1048,  1896  (*rush-anx>w  people":  8no«honl 
name).  Kohoal^je.— Kroeber,  infn,  1905 (Mohave 
name  of  Virgin  r.  Paiute).  Niima.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1048. 1896  ('people'.  'Indianfl': 
own  name).  Pa'gonotoh.— ^iatschet,  MS..  B.  A,  E. 
(Southern  Uto  name).  Pah-Edes.— Head  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  122.  im).  Pahmetea.— Wilson,  ibid., 
1849.67.  1H50.  Pahnutea  Utahs.— Wilwn  (1849)  in 
Cal.  Moss,  and  Corre«p..  185.  1850,  Pah-rd-si- 
p£h.— Whipple  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3.  16. 
1866 (ChemiMiuevi name).  Pah-Toata.— Sen.  Mi«H«. 
Doc.  ft3. 45t  h  Cong. ,  3d  Mess. .  78. 1879.  Pahusitahs.— 
Remy  Hnd  Brenohley.Journ.  toGreutSalt  Lake,  ii, 
888. 1»41.  Pah-Utah.— Mollhausen,  Jonrn.  to  Pa- 
cific, I,  46,  1K58.  Pah-TJte».— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  18.'>y,  360.  1S60.  Paii'ti.— Henshaw.  Pana- 
mint  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.  (Panamint  name). 
Vfi-IdM.~Audouard.  Far  West,  182.  1869.    Pai- 


ualiat.— Famham,  Mexico,  map,  1846.  Paiulee.— 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  op.  cit,  i,  38.  Paiutea.— 
Poaton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  887,  18&1.  Pai- 
Wohimli.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896 
(Hopi  name).  Pai-yudahi.— Corbusier,  infn  ( *  all 
eyes':  Yavapai  name;  corrupted  from  *•  Paiute"). 
Pai-yu'tal.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1048. 
1896  (Xavaho  name).  Paa-Utahs.— Domeneeh, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  64,  1860.  Parnai.— Escalantc 
etal.  (1775)  in  Duro,  Pefialosa.  142. 1882  (probably 
identical).  Paaoehia.  — Eacudero,  Not.  Nuevo 
M6x.,  83.  1849.  Pa-nehes.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  1*25.  1861.  Pa-n-da.— Ibid.  Pa-ntea.— Hin- 
ton.  Handbook  Ariz..  861, 1871.  Paynutaa.— Wilson 
(1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp..  185,  1850. 
Payoehe.— Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  82.  1854.  Payuehaa.— Garc^s  (1776), 
Diary,  405.1900.  Payuohea.— Ibid.,  351.  P£yakae.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.E.  (Zufii  name).  Payutaa.— 
Piatt,  Karte  Nord-Am.,  1861.  Payutaia  dinne.— 
Qatechet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Navaho  name). 
Pasoohia.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864.  (Pay) 
Utaha.— Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  67, 


1860.  Pey-uta.— Forney,  ibid.,  1859,  364,  1860. 
Piadea.— Carvalho,  Travels,  213,  1857.  Pi-£dea.— 
Beadle,  Undeveloped  West,  658, 1873.  Pie  Edea.— 
Hatch  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863. 116. 1864.  Pi-««da.— 
Simpson  (1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah, 
86, 1876.  Pieutea.— Barney  (1867J  in  H.  R,  Ex. 
Doc.  29, 37th  Cong.,  2d  seas,  78, 1862.  Pi-u-chaa.— 
Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386,  1854.  Plate.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896  (popular 
name,  Eng.  pron.).  Py-eeda.— Simpson,  Rep.. op. 
cit..  85.  Rentes.— Palmer,  Travels,  85,  1847. 
Snake  Diggera.— Simpson,  on.  cit., 460  (Pah-Utahs 
or).  Ute  Diggera.— Ibid.  TabipaiOajoala.— Garc<^ 
(1776).  Diary.  444. 1900.  Tavipai  oijuaU.— Garcia 
miMouoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Ge<«..  41,  1864. 
Tavipais-eaprala. — Garcds  miMiuotod  by  (3ortcz 
(1779)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  3,  r26,  1856. 

Palate  Snakes.  Given  as  a  Shoshoni 
band  on  Klamath  res.,  Oreg. 

Piute  Snakes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  ."^4, 1873. 

Pajalat  One  of  three  tribes  mentioned 
by  Espinoea  (Chr6nica  Apostolica,  i,  459, 
1746)  as  living  near  San  Antonio  r., 
Texas,  when  the  Franciscan  missions 
were  removeil  thither  in  1730-31.  The 
other  two  were  the  Pacao  and  Pitalaque 
(probably  the  same  as  the  Pachalaque). 
There  were  numerous  Pajalat  in  Concep- 
ci6n  mission  before  1748,  and  they  inter- 
married there  freel  v  with  the  Patumacan, 
Pujanes  (Cujanes?),  Patalcas,  and  Tilpa- 
oopalcs  (MS.  records  of  the  mission). 
They  are  given  as  a  tribe  distinct  from 
the  Pachalaque  in  the  records  of  Con- 
cepcion  mission;  for  instance,  one  mi.4- 
sionarv  records  marrying  a  Pajalat  and 
a  Pachalacjue,  which  is  evidence  that 
these  were  not  considered  merely  two 
forms  of  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
probably  closely  related.  Accordmg  to 
trats(^het  there  was  a  Tonkawa  gens  or 
subtribe  bearing  the  same  name  (Pa;tft- 
latch,  *mouth  open').  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Paalat.— EspinoAa,  Chr6nica  Apost.,  i,  459,  17iri. 
Pi^alaehea.- MS.,  May  13, 1752,  in  B^xar  Archives, 
Texacu  Paialamea.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Gi'og..  SHI, 
891,  18r»4.  Pajalaqaea.— Ibid..  304.  PajaUt.— Ri- 
vera, Diario.leg.  2602, 1736.  Pigalatamea.— Padillii 
Snoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  306.  Paja- 
tee.— Informe,  1762,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  E.<t;)afiu. 
XXVIII,  167.  MS.    Pallalat.— Uhde.  Liinder,  121. 

1861.  Paxalatoh— A.  S.  GaUwhet,  Tonknwe  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1S84  (Riven  as  a  Tonkawa  gens*). 

Pajarito(Span.:  *  little  bird*).  Atril)e, 
evidently  Coahuiltecan,  at  Camargo,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  1757,  with  Venados, 
Tejones,  Tareguanos,  and  Cueroe  Que- 
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mados.  Of  the  Pajaritoe,  56  individuals 
were  in  the  mission  (Joseph  Tienda  de 
Cuervo,  Revista  of  CamaTgo,  July  13, 
1757,  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  lvi).  The 
VenadoB  were  ^ven  by  Garcfa  in  1760  as 
one  of  the  tri)^  speakins  the  language 
of  his  Manual,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan.  in 
1780  Gov.  Cabello  reported  the  Paxa- 
hiUM,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Paja- 
ritoe,  as  a  coast  tribe  s.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  With  them  he  enumer- 
ated the  Comecrudos,  Texones,  Guiana- 
paquefioe  («tc),  Manyateflos,  Cotanans, 
Aguichachas,and  CuerosQuemados  ( Rep. 
on  coast  tribes.  May  28,  1780,  Bexar  Ar- 
chives, Province  of  Texas),     (h.  e.  b.) 

P^jarito  Park  (Span.:  Mittle  bird', 
adapted  from  the  Tewa  Tihirege^  *  bird  *, 
the  name  of  an  important  ruin  within  the 
limits  of  the  tract ) .  Geographically,  this 
term  stands  for  a  high,  park-like  table- 
land al>out  40  m.  in  length  and  from  15 
to  25  m.  in  width,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico.  It  is 
limited  on  the  x.  by  the  Rio  Chama,  on 
the  w.  by  the  Jemez  mts.,  and  on  the  s. 
by  the  Caflada  de  Cochiti.  It  forms  the 
E.'  pide  of  the  Jemez  plateau.  The  table- 
land is  of  volcanic  ongin,  its  surfacre  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  eastward  being 
capixMi  bv  a  sheet  of  volcanic  tufa,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  100  to  2,000  ft, 
which  had  its  origin  as  volcanic  ash  de- 
|Kx«ited  from  the  ancient  craters  of  the 
Jemez  range.  These  great  tufa  beds 
varv  in  color  from  gray  to  yellow,  and 
geiilogically  are  of  vast  age.  On  the  r. 
rim  of  the  s.  part  of  the  tableland,  along 
the  Kio  Grande,  are  extensive  basaltic 
extnwions  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
while  the  bluffs  fonning  the  e.  rim  of 
the  N.  half  are  formed  of  the  conglomer- 
ate's which  mark  the  w.  shore-line  of  the 
Miocene  lake  that  once  occmpied  the 
husin  now  known  as  Kspaflola  valley. 
Re<*ent  Ijasaltic  extrusions  also  occur  on 
the  X.  rim  of  the  park  along  the  Rio 
Chama.  The  mean  altitude  of  the  park 
is  al>out  7,000  ft.  The  high  w.  side  is 
heavily  forested  with  pine  and  spruce; 
along  the  Rio  Grande  side  the  mesas  are 
cv)vered  only  with  buffalo  grass,  while 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  zone 
lightly  covered  with  piflon  and  juniper, 
interspersed  with  stretches  of  open  land. 
This  zone,  now  comparatively  barren 
from  lack  of  water,  was  evidently  covered 
with  tilled  fields  at  some  remote  time. 
Torrential  erosion  in  past  ages  has  dis- 
Hected  this  once  contmuous  level  table- 
land into  a  series  of  narrow  elevated  par- 
allel mesas,  better  descril)ed  by  the 
.^^panish  term  potreros,  extending  out 
from  the  mountains  toward  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  potreros  vary  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  to  2  or  3  m.  uid  from 
}  m.  to  5  m.  in  length.  They  present, 
especially  on  the  8.  side,  perpendicular 


escarpments  of  from  50  to  500  ft  in 
height,  at  the  base  of  which  is  invariably 
a  long  talus  slope.  The  canyons  lying 
between  the  potreros  are  usually  little 
valleys  from  J  m.  to  1  m.  in  width, 
diviJed  by  a  now  dry  arroyo  bordered 
by  a  narrow,  level  and  v^ry  fertile  flood- 
plain.  These  little  valleys  are  now 
lightly  wooded,  but  show  every  evidence 
of  tillage  in  remote  times.  Pajarito 
Park  is  now  for  the  greater  part  devoid 
of  water  except  on  the  side  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  only  streams 
that  carry  their  water  to  the  Rio  Grande 
for  any  considerable  part  of  the  year  are 
the  Santa  Clara,  the  Bravo,  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles.  Others  sink  in  the  sand 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  source,  and  a 
vast  number  carry  water  at  all  only 
in  flood  season.  There  are  very  few 
perennial  springs  in  the  park.  The  prin- 
cipal canyons  that  cut  through  it  from 
w.  to  E.  are  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
N. :  the  Santa  Clara,  the  Chupadero,  the 
Guagep,  the  Alamo,  the  Pajarito,  the 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  Between  them  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  canyons. 

Ethnologically  Pajarito  Park  is  of  great 
importance.  It  stands  for  a  plainly 
marked,  prehistoric  ethnic  area,  the  in- 
vestigation of  w^hich  throws  much  light 
on  the  ethnological  problems  of  the  S.  W. 
The  zone  of  ancient  habitation  extends 
from  N.  to  8.  the  entire  length  of  the 
park.  It  is  only  from  5  to  10  m.  in 
width,  and  lies  between  the  high  tim- 
bered western  slope  and  the  narrow  bar- 
ren eastern  rim  overlooking  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  inhabited  area  did  not 
exceed  300  sq.  m.  in  extent. 

The  characteristic  archeological  re- 
mains are  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  and 
excavate<l  cliff-dwellings.  The  latter 
cla^«  of  remains  exists  in  vast  numbers. 
AlmoFt  every  escarpment  that  presents  a 
southern  exposure  is  honeycombed  with 
these  dwellings  (see  Cliff-dweUingn) .  Many 
natural  caves,  originally  formeii  by  wa- 
ter and  wind  erosion,  have  been  utilized 
for  dwelling  purposes,  either  with  or 
without  modification,  though  usually 
there  has  been  some  shaping  by  excava- 
tion to  render  the  home  more  commodi- 
ous or  convenient.  In  the  form  of  lodge 
generally  found  in  the  softer  tufa  forma- 
tions, the  entire  front  of  the  cave  is  open. 
In  some  instances  the  front  is  closed  oy  a 
wall  of  masonry  which  is  entered  through 
a  small  doorway  with  stone  casing.  An- 
other form  of  cliff-houses  of  this  same 
general  class,  which  exists  here  in  even 
greater  numbersthan  those  just  described, 
IS  the  wholly  excavated  d  welling.  These 
are  found  in  the  firmer  strata  of  tufa 
where  the  walls  are  less  liable  to  crumble. 
In  these  a  small  doorway  has  been  cut 
into  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff  to 
a  depth  of  from  1  to  4  ft    The  excava- 
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tion  is  then  expanded  into  a  room  usual- 
ly of  siifiicient  height  only  to  permit  of 
standing  erect,  varyingfrom  roughly  cir- 
cular to  rectan^lar.  These  rooms  rare- 
ly exceed  10  ft  m  the  greatest  dimension, 
except  those  which  were  used  for  cere- 
monial pur])06e8.  In  these  dwellings  the 
main  living  room  usually  contains  prayer- 
meal  niches,  alcoves,  and  in  many  cases 
small  back  rooms,  probably  for  storage, 
are  connected  with  them.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  crude  fireplace  beside  the  doorway, 
a  ventilating  aperture  at  the  floor  level 
and  another  for  a  smoke  vent  alx)ve  the 
door.  There  are  no  windows.  In  front 
of  the  dwellings,  against  the  cliffs,  veran- 
das were  built  of  poles  and  stone  that 
doubtless  served  for  living  rooms  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  en- 
tire number  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings 
in  Pajarito  Park  would  reach  several 
thousand. 

Of  the  other  general  class  of  archeo- 
logical  remains,  viz,  ancient  Pueblo  ruins, 
there  are  two  forms:  (1)  The  ''small 
house*'  ruins,  containing  from  2  to  100 
rooms,  that  never  exceeded  one  story  in 
height,  of  which  there  are  large  numliers 
scattere<l  over  the  mesa  tops  an<l  in  the 
valleys.  They  are  of  great  age  and  seem 
to  belong  to  an  e}x>ch  when  the  mesas 
were  well  watered  and  the  population 
diffuseil  over  considerable  areas.  (2) 
The  great  community  houses  contained 
from  1,000  to  1,200  rooms,  and  2  to  4 
stories.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these, 
named  from  n.  to  s.,  are  Chi])iinuinge, 
Kwengyauinge,  Teeuinge,  Poihuuinge, 
Puye,  Bhufinne,  Tshir^,  Otowi,  Tsan- 
kawi,  Tyuonyi,  Yai)ashi,  Haatse,  Kuapa, 
and  Kotyiti.  *  VVe  find  in  these  the  pro- 
totype of  the  present  terrace<l  comnmnity 
houses  of  Taos,  Zuili,  and  the  Honi  vil- 
lages. Many  of  the  ancient  buildings 
were  of  much  greater  size  than  anv  of 
the  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  built  in  nearly  all  cafies  of 
stone  rudel>r  dressed  uid  laid  in  adobe 
mortar.  Ceilings  and  roofs  were  made 
of  poles,  brush,  bark,  and  clay.  Floors 
were  made  of  adolx)  fi  rmlv  tamped  and 
smoothed.  Walls  were  plastered  with 
abobe  mud,  over  which  attiia  wash  made 
of  **  white  earth  *'  was  laid  from  time  to 
time.  l)oora  were  small  and  cased  with 
stone,  rarely  with  wood.  There  were  no 
real  windows.  Small  circular  apertures 
near  the  floor  aided  ventilation.     Fire- 

§  laces  were  usually  placed  beside  the 
oors.  These  buildings  differ  from  the 
large  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day  in 
having  no  large  and  fairly  commodious 
rooms,  all  apartments  being  mere  rec- 
tangular cells  ranging  in  size  from  6X8 
ft  to  8  X  H  ft.  Exterior  rooms  in  all 
cases  were  entered  by  la^lders  from  above. 
The  tyjHJ  form  of  these  great  houses  is 


that  of  four  rectangular  structures  .sur- 
rounding a  B(]uarish  court.  Many  are 
found  with  one  or  more  of  the  sides  oik'u. 
With  the  increase  of  the  community  a<l- 
ditional  courts  were  developed. 

The  circular  kiva,  always  wholly  or  in 
great  j^art  subterranean,  a(Toinpariie.s  all 
the  larger  pueblos,  from  1  to  15  l>eing 
found  in  and  about  each  village.  8inall 
reservoirs  and  other  vestiges  of  primitive 
irrigation  works  are  found  arx>ut  the 
lar^e  buildings  only.  The  entire  district 
is  rich  in  pictography,  the  best  specimens 
of  which  are  found  etched  U]x>n  the  verti- 
cal walls  of  the  cliffs. 

The  princii>al  collections  of  archeologi- 
cal  material  from  Pajarito  Park  are  to  be 
found  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Southwest  Museum  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Noteworthy  facts  shown 
by  these  collections  are  that  the  art  of 
decorative  glazing  was  quite  advanced 
among  these  people,  and  that  their  system 
of  symbolism  was  distinct  from  any  other 
known.  The  study  of  the  skeletal  re- 
mains discloses  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Pajarito  Park  were  a  homo- 
geneous people,  of  medium  "stature,  and 
of  rather  inferior  muscular  development. 
The  prevailing  cranial  type  was  dolicho- 
cephalic. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
predominant  cranial  type  among  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  adjacent  Pueblo  villages  at 
the  present  time  is  brachycephalic,  this 
is  of  great  ethnologic^  interest.  As  vet 
nothing  further  can  l)e  said  concerning 
the  relationship  of  these  ancient  people 
to  any  existing  tribes.  The  time  of  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ancient  pueblo  and  cliff 
houses  Is  conjectural.  Excavations  have 
yielded  not  a  single  vestige  of  Spanish  in- 
fluence, and  traaitions  reaching  back  of 
four  centuries  are  of  questionable  value 
in  determining  even  approximate  chro- 
nology. However,  both  archeological 
and  geological  evidence  point  to  long  oc- 
cupancy and  remote  aoandonment  of 
these  sites.  Tentatively,  from  2  to  4 
centuries  may  be  assigne<l  as  the  length 
of  time  they  had  been  abandoned  before 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  1540,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  accumulating  evidence 
now  i)oints  to  the  lengthening  of  that 
period.  There  are  no  evidences  of  events 
of  catastrophic  character  to  have  caustMl 
the  disappearance  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  all  probability  their  migration  was 
causeil  Dy  progressive  desiccation  of  the 
country  and  the  pressure  of  pre<latory 
enemies. 

For  further  information,  with  ground 
plans  and  other  illustrations,  see  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906.  Consult  also 
the  articles  on  the  several  ruins  above 
mentioned.  (e.  l.  n.) 

Pajassaek.  A  village  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts, apparently  on  Connecticut  r., 
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in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  X.  Y.  D(h\ 
0)l.  Hist,  XIII,  308,  1881. 

Pakab.  The  Reecl  (Phragmites  commu- 
uif)  phratry  of  the  Hopi,  which  includes 
the  •  following  clans:  Pakah,  Kwahu 
(Eagle))  Kwayo  (Hawk),  Koyonya  (Tur- 
key ),  Tawa  (Sun),  Paluna  (Twin  Bmther 
(»f  Pulmkonghoya),  Shohu  (Star),  Mas- 
sikwayo  ((?hicken-hawk),  Kahabi  (Wil- 
low), and  Tebi  (Grease wood).  The  Ree<l 
phratry  of  Fewkes  corresponds  with  the 
l-lagle  phratry  of  Stephen  (8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  :W,  1891 ).  According  to  tradition  this 
people  caine  to  Tusayan  from  the  w.  and 
H.,  apparently  settling  first  at  Mishon^- 

non. 

Pt-kab  nyn-mu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 

416.  IMW  (n]/«i-TOfi  =  * phratry'). 

Pakab.     The  Reed  or  Arrow  clan  of  the 

Hopi. 

lakab.— Voth.  Hopi  Proper  Names,  7ft,  1906. 
Pakab.— Voth.  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
'>2.  19Ca.  Pakab  wiaw€L— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  5H4.  1900  { vnflio{t =' clAXi' ).  Pa'-kab 
waiwA.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vil,  403, 1891. 

Pakaehoog.  A  former  Nipmuc  villa^ 
near  Wort'ester,  MasH.,  probably  in  Mill- 
bury.     It  was  occupietl  in  1674  by  Pray- 

ini;  Indians. 

Bemchoaf.^Kinnicutt,  Ind.  Names,  33,  1905. 
Packaehoog^.— Ibid.  Paekaohooge.— Gookin  (1677) 
in  TnuK  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Ii,  467,  1836.  Paka- 
ehoag.— Worcester  8py.  Aug.  7.  ISH.*).  Pakaohoog.— 
(}<okin  (1674)  in  Majv.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Int  ».,  I, 
191,  1M06.  Pakaahoaf.— Letter  of  1676  quoted  by 
Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  131. 1836.  Pakaakoag.^Ibid. 
^miKprlnt).  Pakodeh-oof.— Tookor.  Algronq.  8er., 
X.43. 1901  driven  as  probably  original  form;  trans, 
'they  are  finished,  completed,  perfect'). 

Pakadaaank.     An    important    villaf?e, 

probably  of  the  Munsee,  formerly  about 

the  nite'of  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pakadaaaak.— Ruttenber.  Triben  Hudnon  R.,  392, 
1^7-J.    Pakadaaaak.~T>oc.  of  1756  quoted  by  Rut- 
t«-nber.  Tribes  Hodsion  R.,  393, 1872. 

Pakamali.  Probably  the  Maidu  of  Big 
Meadows,  Cal.,  from  Paod^malif  the  namQ 
bv  which  the  Maidu  are  known  to  most 
o{  the  Achomawi. 

Pa-ka-mal-U.— powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in, 
iTl.  lfC7.  Pa«jainalL— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
.N'Mt.  Hirt..  XTii.  128,  1905. 

Pakan.     See  Pecan, 

Pakanehi  (Pa^-kanrchi).  A  former 
Nbthinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 

N.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Paraaafct.— Pr>weni  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1M74.  PakaBcbL—PowerR  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
III.  316.  IffTI. 

Pakani  ( Paf-ka-ni ) .  A  Tonkawa  gens  of 
which  there  were  only  5  surx'ivors  in 
1S84.  (a.  8.  G.) 

Pakan-Tallah  aiia#  {ipdkan  '  may-ap- 
ple'(?),  italua  'town*,  hdssi  'ancient'  in 
the  sense  of  wa«te).  A  former  Upper 
Crffek  town  on  Pftkan-Tallahassee  cr. 
(rnrncr.?),  which  joins  Coosa  r.  from 
the  B.  about  4  m.  alx)ve  the  present  We- 
tampka,  Elmore  eo.,  Ala. 

Bakaatallakaaaa.— Robin,  Voy..  ii,  map.  1807.  Old 
PteckOrakardTvwB.— ^.  W.8tidham,infn  to  A.  8. 
GatJK>bet  ( ipdtana  « *  peach  • ).  P£kaa*TalahiMi.— 


GatM.-hot,  (^reek  Migr.  Leg.,  l,  142, 1884.  Poekental- 
lahasMe.— Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  Slst 
Cong. ,  2d sesB. .  1 22, 1851 .  Pookentalleehauee.— Son . 
Ex.  Doc.  425. 24th  Cong.,  Ist  kc-ss..  299. 1836.  Pooon- 
tallahatse.— Rartram,  Travels,  461,  1791.  Pooon- 
tullahases.  — Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  In<l. 
Tribe8.v.262, 1855.  Puo-eun-tal-lau-haa-see.— Haw- 
kins (1799),  Sketch,  41,  1848.    Puckantala.— Bart- 


haMee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  38U,  1854. 

Pakan   Tallahatsee.     A    town    of    the 

Creek    Nation    on    Canadian    r.    below 

Hilabi,  Okla. 

P£kan-Talahasn.— Gatflchet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 

186,  1888. 

Pakataghkon  (probably  (or  vachalachan, 
*  split  wood.' — Cierard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village,  situated  a  mile  from  the 
present  Margareti?ville,  Delaware  co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  Bush  Kill.  This 
village  is  lo<'ated  on  the  Popachton  or 
Papotunk  branch  on  Sauthier's  map  of 
1779.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Pakawa  (from  Pakawaiy  referring  to 
tattooing. — Gatschet).  Si)ecifically  a  di- 
vision of  the  Coahuiltecan  family  living 
not  far  from  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  in 
the  18th  century.  Espinosa  says  that 
when  the  missions  were  removed  from 
E.  Texas  to  this  river  in  1730-31  there 
were  '*in  sight  three  tribes  of  very  docile 

f entile  Indians,  the  Pacaos,  Paialat,  and 
italaque,  who  together  number  more 
than  a  thousand  persons'*  (Chr6nica 
Apostolica,  I,  459,  1746).  Some  of  them 
entered  San  Francisco  de  la  Kspada  mis- 
sion with  the  Axcahomos,  but  deserted 
in  1737  (Ysasmendi  to  the  Governor, 
Nov.  22,  1737,  MS.).  In  1738  Pedro,  a 
**  Pachao,"  was  **  governor  "  of  this  mis- 
sion (MS.  of  1738  in  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral). Some  of  the  tribe  were  also  at 
Concepcion,  ac^cording  to  manuscript  rec- 
ords of  the  mission,  and  '*  Pacuas''  were 
also  at  San  Bernardo  mission,  on  the  Rio 
(irande  (Morfi,  Viage  de  Indios,  442, 
1856).  (ii.  E.  B.) 

Generically  the  term  Pakawa  has  l)een 
applied  by  Gat8chet  to  include  a  linguis- 
tic family  formerly  living  on  both  sides  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  practically 
identical  with  the  Coahuiltecan  family 
(q.  v.).  It*?  numerous  dialeirts,  accord- 
'  ing  to  Gat4<chet,  were  spoken  in  the  w. 
as  far  as  the  Sierra  Maare  and  in  the  e. 
to  or  beyond  San  Antonio  r.  One  dialect 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Padre 
Bartholom^  Garcfa  (1760).  The  tril)e 
to  which  the  name  Pakawa  appears  to 
apply  is  that  mentioned  as  the  Pin  toe 
(Span.  *  painted'  or  *  tattooed*),  Pacaos, 
or  Pacuas,  et<*.,  their  name  in  their  own 
language,  according  to  (ratschet,  being 
Entok-pakawaila  or  Newasol-pakawai  or, 
without  the  prefix,  Pakawai  or  Paka- 
waila.  The  only  survivors  of  the  tribe  in 
1886  were  two  women  who  were  found 
bv  Gatschet  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio 
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Grande  near  Rejmosa,  at  a  place  called 
La  Volsa.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Tompacuas  by  the  Comecrudo,  which  is 
or  was  the  name  of  a  rancheria  in 
Hidalgo  CO.,  Texas,  20  m.  n.  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  (c.  t.) 

Xit6k  pakawmile.— Gatflchet,  Comecrudo  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (own  name).  Newaaol  pakawai.— Ibid. 
(Comecrudo  name) .  Paoahnohea.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863.  Pacaoa.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  2«02, 1736.  Paehao.— Doc.  of  1738  in  Archlvo 
Gen.,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n,  1906.  Paeho- 
ehea.— Orozco  y  Berra.Geog.,  308, 1864.  Paooaa.— 
Garr-ia,  Manual,  title,  1760.  Paooa.—Orozco  y 
Berra.  Geog.,  304. 1864.  Paouaohea.— Garcia.  Man- 
ual, title,  1760.  Paeuai.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
a08,  1864.  Pagoaohia.— Ibid.,  304.  Paikawa.— Gat- 
achet,Karankawa  Indians,  88, 1891.  Palkawaa.— 
Ibid.  Pakawi.— Buschmann  (1859)  quoted  by 
Gatschet.  ibid.,  83.  Pintoa.— 18th  century  MS. 
quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  294, 1861.  Tom- 
paouai.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1886  (Come- 
crudo name.) 
Paklipainilikathina.-  A   society  of  the 

Osasre  o.  v. 

Mpn'  r^qk'koi"'a.— Dorttey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
S5. 1897. 

Pakhtha  ( *  beaver, '  probably  archaic ) . 
An  Iowa  gens,  nowextmct,  having  joined 
the  Patha  gens  of  the  Oto  ( Dorsey,  Tci- 
were  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K,  1879).  Its 
subgentes  were  Rawekhanye,  Rathroche, 
Raweyine,  and  Niwanshike. 

Beaver.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  Pa-kuh'- 
tha.— Ibid.  Pa'-q9a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
239. 1897. 

Paki.    A  former  Maidu  \illage  on  Mud 

cr.,  or  near  Cusa  lagoon,  n.  of  Chico, 

Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Paiki.— Gurtin.  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Pake.— 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Pakwa.    The  Frog  clan  of  the  Patki  or 

Cloud  phratry  of  the  Ilopi. 
P<-kua.— Bourke,  dnake  Dance,  117, 1884.    Pakwa 
wiiiw^.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583.  1900 
IwiilwA  =  c\a,n).    Pa'-kwa  wiifi-wA.— Fewkes  In 
Am.  Anthrop..  vn,  402, 1894. 

Pala  ( *  water* ).  A  Luiseflo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  Rey ,  San  Diego  co. ,  Cal.  Lat- 
terly the  name  was  applie<l  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  1(>0  acres  of  allotted  arable  land, 
under  MiKsion  Tule  River  agency.  By 
court  dei^ision  in  1901  the  Indians  of 
Warner's  ranch  were  dispossessed  of  their 
landm,  and  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  Pala  res.  was  enlarged  by  purchase 
to  3,598  acres,  and  the  Warner  ranch 
people  removed  thereto  in  1903.  In  the 
latter  year  the  Tule  River  agency  was 
divided  into  the  Pala  and  San  Jacinto 
agencies.  In  1865  the  tK>p.  of  Pala  was 
162;  in  1902,  76;  in  1903,  after  its  enlarge- 
ment, 258;  in  1906,  138.  See  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  124, 1865;  175, 1902;  146,  1903;  205. 
1906;  HayesMS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  460,  1886;  Jackson  and  Kin  nev. 
Rep.  Mission  Inds.,  29,  1883.     Cf.  Paliu, 

Palaoheho  (Phalacheho).  A  former 
Chickasaw  town  in  n.  Mississippi,  forming 
part  of  a  large  settlement  of  5  towns. — 
Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  353,  1775. 

Palaihnihan  (Klamath:  from  p'laikniy 
'mountaineers*).     Formerly   recognizetl 


as  a  lingtustic  family  in  n.  e.  California, 
but  probably  to  be  regarded,  as  the  re- 
sult of  recent  studies  by  Dixon  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  213,  1905),  as  only  a 
branch  of  the  Shastan  ( "Shasta- A cho- 
mawi*')  family.  Their  habitat  em- 
brace the  drainage  area  of  Pit  r.  above 
Montgomery  cr.  except  Goose  Lake  val- 
ley, of  whicn  only  the  s.  end  was  in  their 
territory.  Linguistically  the  group  falls 
into  two  rather  sharply  contrasted  and 
numeri(^ly  unequal  divisions,  the  Acho- 
mawi  and  the  Atsugewi.  The  tribal  and 
minor  divisions  recognized  were  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Hantiwu,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Puisu.  Physically  there  were  considera- 
ble differences  between  these  tribes.  The 
Astakiwi  and  Humawhi  have  l)een  de- 
scribed by  Powers  as  **most  miserable, 
squalid,  peak-faced,  mendicant,  and  men- 
dacious wret<*hes."  Their  faces  >vere  skin- 
ny, foreheads  low  and  retreating,  bodies 
lank,  and  abdomens  protuberant.  The 
Atuami  were  much  sui>erior  in  physique. 
All  the  tribes  were  indifferent  hunters. 
They  trapped-  game  by  digging  pitfalls 
with  fire-nardened  sticks  and  covered 
them  with  brush,  grass,  and  earth.  Thef^e 
pits  were  so  numerous  they  gave  its  name 
to  Pit  r.,  after  which  these  Indians  have 
generally  been  called.  The  Humawhi 
and  Astakiwi,  havingno  acorns  orsalnion, 
as  most  other  California  tribes,  were  hanl 
pressed  for  a  food  supply.  Game  birds 
were  abundant,  but  they  capture<l  and 
killed  few.  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  trout 
and  suckers,  camas,  clover  blossoms, 
and  l)earberrie8  formed  their  chief  diet. 
The  Achomawi  of  Fall  r.  subsisteii  largely 
on  salmon.  Among  the  I'alaihnihan 
woman  is  said  U^  have  held  a  servile  and 
degraded  position;  whether  maiden  or 
widow  she  was  owned  bv  her  father  or 
brother,  to  be  sold,  with  Ker  children,  if 
any,  at  his  pleasure.  Marriage  was  a 
matter  of  l)aTgain  and  sale,  and  polygamy 
was  common.  A  woman  was  seldom 
held  responsible  for  adultery,  but  if  a 
wife  deserted  her  husband  and  refused  to 
return  to  him  he  was  allowed  to  take  her 
life.  However,  a  husband  had  no  con- 
trol over  his  wife's  i)ersonal  property, 
which  at  her  death  was  claimc^l  by  her 
relatives.  In  case  of  the  birth  of  twins, 
one  wasalmostalwaysdestroyed.  Crema- 
tion was  generally  practised  in  cases  where* 
persr)ns  died  of  unknown  diseases ; 
m  all  other  cases  the  dead  were  buriini 
in  a  sitting  posture;  the  Ilmawi  however 
never  burned  their  dead.  The  Palaih- 
nihan  Indians  dwelt  chiefly  in  bark  and 
brush  houses  of  an  irregularly  quadran- 
gular form, "similar  to  those  of  the  Shasta, 
or  in  semisubterranean  dwellings  like 
sweat-houses.  During  the  summer  these 
dwellings  were  abandoned  and  the  people 
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lived  in  brush  shelters  while  hanting  and 
collecting  food.  Their  social  oi]|;anization 
was  rather  loose,  the  authonty  of  the 
chief  or  leader  being  but  nominal.  Like 
the  Shasta,  whom  they  resembled  in  many 
of  their  customs  and  practices,  it  was  not 
rare  for  a  woman  to  be  a  shaman  or 
priest  They  had  but  few  religious  cere- 
monies and  dances,  but  like  the  Maidu 
had  an  elaborate  creation  myth  in  which 
the  coyote  pla3red  the  most  important 
lijle.  very  few  individuals  of  the  family 
remain.  Some  of  them  were  removed  to 
Round  Valley  res.,  Cal.,  and  these,  with 
some  natives  from  Potter  valley,  num- 
bered 34  in  1889.      (r.  b.  d.     f.  w.  h.) 

.—Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  470,  1854. 


Fttlaihaih.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Expcd..  vi,  21S. 
IM6.  Palaika.— Ibid..  199.  ntt  xItot  Indiaiu.— 
Ruft«n  ( 1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  84th  Cong.,  8d 
tern, ,  74. 1857.    Toea't.— Ibid.  ( » « enemies' ) . 

Palakahn.  A  division  of  the  Umpqua 
according  to  Parker  (Jour..  257,  1840); 
not  identified,  but  evidently  either  Atha- 
pascan or  Yakonan. 

PalaqneMon.  A  village  or  tribe  visited 
hy  I A  Salle  in  Feb.  1687,  w.  of  Brazos 
r.,  Texas,  having  a  chief  named  Pala- 
quechaure.  According  to  I^  Salle  the 
i*peech  of  the  people  rei-iembled  that  of 
tne  CVfui  ( Asini,  Ha8inai=Caddo)  whom 
he  had  visited  the  year  before.  Joutel 
Htates  that  the  Palaquesson  had  no  fixed 
dwelling  place,  but  hunted  overaconsider- 
able  stretch  of  country,  yet  when  th^ 
people  came  to  a  fertile  tract  they  settled 
there,  the  men  preparingthe  soil  for  plant- 
ing and  the  women  sowing  the  maize.  So 
lung  an  the  crops  were  good  the  people 
remained  se<leutary,  but  when  these 
faileil  hunting  was  resumed,  at  which 
tinieH  they  divide<l  into  groups  to  injure 
frreater  success.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  encountereil  these  people  during 
one  of  their  hunting  iieriods,  as  Douay 
i»ys  they  were  in  10  villages.  They 
knew  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they 
obtained  horses,  and  were  allies  of  the 
Oni,  joining  their  war  excursions  to  the 
8.  and  E. 

The  houses  of  the  Palaquesson  were  of 

drie<l  grass.    On  the  death  of  an  occupant 

the  dwelling  was  burned  and  the  survivors 

erected  a  new  one  on  another  site.     Men 

and  women  tattooed  their  facesin  lines  and 

their  bodies  with  plant  and  animal  figures. 

Their  boats  were  similar  to  those  used 

on  the  Missouri — a  skin  stretched  over  a 

light  framework  of  wood.     Nothing  is 

known  of  their  beliefe.  (a.  c.  p.) 

AUkBA-^CaTelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Sbea,  Early 
Voy.,  as,  1881.  FalacM^Mf-OroKO  y  Bern. 
Gcoir..  298.  1864.  Vfeli«MM«M.— Ooxe.  CaroUna, 
map,  1741.  PalamMkaaaa.— Charlevoix.  New 
Franc*,  iv.90. 187D.  TaUaaufciari.— Jootel  (1687) 
fn  Marnr,  D^..  in,  805, 1878.  •PalaquMhoaa.— 
Barcia,  Biayo.  271.  1721  giliqatiwui  — IMd., 
'ITS.  VklaMMaea.— Doaay  (1687)  quoted  bv  Shea 
in  French,  Hirt.  Coll.  La.,  nr,  2ll  1882.  PaUqaw- 
•MB..lfcKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 


1854.  PalofiMMeaa.— Coxe  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n,  241,  1850.  PalqoanMa.— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  90, 1870. 

Palatki  (Hopi:  'red  house').  A  pre- 
historic cliff  village  in  the  valley  of  Oak 
cr. ,  in  t  he  *  *  Red  -rock  * '  country,  s.  of  Flag- 
staff, Ariz. ;  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  stopping  places  of  the  Patki  or  Cloud 
clans  of  the  liopi  in  their  migration  from 
the  S.— Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
553-58,  1898. 

PaUtkwabi  ('red  land  of  the  south'). 

The  place  inhabited  b>r  the  Patki  or 

Cloud  clans  of  the  Hopi  prior  to  their 

settlement  in  Tusayan,  n.  b.  Ariz.    The 

locality  is  somewhere  in  the  great  cactus 

region  of  s.  Arizona. 

Pa-lat'-kwa-bi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
402, 1894.  and  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  568. 1808.  PaUt- 
Itwapi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  47,  190&. 

Paleolithio  implement!.    The  term  ap- 

Clied  to  implements,  usually  of  stone, 
elonging  to  the  Paleolithic  age  as  first 
defin^  in  Europe  and  afterward  identi- 
fied in  other  countries.  In  America  the 
Paleolithic,  as  chronologically  distinct 
from  the  Neolithic  age,  is  not  established, 
and  the  more  primitive  forms  of  imple- 
ments, corresponding  in  general  to  the 
Paleolithic  implements  of  Europe,  can  be 
properly  referred  to  only  as  of  Paleolithic 
type.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  implements  of  the  most  primi- 
tive t^pe  were  made  and  used  by  the 
American  tribes,  whatsoever  their  stage 
of  culture  progress.  See  AtdiquUy,  Neo- 
lUhic  age.  ( w.  n.  h.  ) 

PaleayamL  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tril)e,  now  extinct,  formerly  living  on 
Posii  cr.,  Cal.  Recorded  by  Powers, 
under  the  name  Paleummi,  as  the  Yokuts 
name  of  a  tribe  related  to  the  Paiute. 
Their  dialect  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  other   Yokuts  tribes.     See 

Altinin. 

BMXr'wil&nil.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXIII.  301, 18H6.  Pal-e'-um-mi.— Powers  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  393, 1877.  Paleuyami.— Kroeher 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archfeol..  n, 
6,1907. 
Palewa  [}>e-U-wa\  *  turkey').  A  gens  of 

the  Shawnee. 

Pa-la-wa'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877.  Paliwa.^ 

Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Palin.  A  former  Luiseflo  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.  (Grijalva,  1795,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1886).  Possibly  iden- 
tical  with  the  present  Pala  (q.  v.),  in 
which  event  tne  name  was  seemingly 
corrupte<l  by  the  Spaniards. 

Palisades.    See  Fbrtification  and  Defense. 

Palisema.  A  district  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, five  daj^s*  march  from  the  province 
ot  Coligoa;  visited  in  1541  by  De  Soto's 
troops.— Gen tl.  of  Elvas  ( 1557)  in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  n,  178,  1850. 

Palladium.  This  tenn  was  the  name  of 
thestatue  of  thegoddess  Pftllas or  Minerva, 
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preserved  in  the  ancient  city  of  Troy, 
and  supposed  to  hold  protecting  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  its  people.  The  use 
of  the  term  has  been  broadened  to  include 
anv  similar  sacred  object  of  national  or 
tribal  veneration.  Several  of  our  Indian 
tribes  had  such  palladiums,  which  were 
venerated  with  ceremonial  forms  and  re- 
garded with  zealous  care  and  upon  whose 
continued  safe  possession  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  tribe  were  believed 
to  depend.  As  a  rule  the  true  origin  of 
the  oDJect  of  tribal  veneration  was  lost 
in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by 
a  sacred  myth  which  represented  it  as 
having  been  given  to  the  people  by  their 
mystic  culture-hero  at  the  banning  of 
the  world.  A  priest  was  appointed  to 
watch  over  it,  a  special  depository  was 
provided  for  it,  prayer  and  sacrifice  were 
made  to  it,  and  it  was  rarely  or  never 
exposed  to  public  view  except  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  great  tnbal  gatherings 
when  it  was  made  the  central  figure  of 
the  ceremony.  Like  the  Hebrew  ark  of 
the  covenant,  it  was  sometimes  carried 
in  the  battle  front  to  insure  victory  over 
Uie  enemy. 

Notable  instances  are  the  sacred  box  of 
the  Cherokee  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1900),  the  metal  tablets  of  the 
Creeks  ((latschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii, 
18$4,  1888),  the  iaime  of  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1898), 
the  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
(Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  644,  1903; 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n,  i, 
no.  6,  1907),  the  "ark''  of  the  Mandan 
(Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877 ),  and  the  seicha  or  fiat  pipe 
of  the  Arapaho  (Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896;  Scott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907). 

The  Cherokee  sacred  box  is  still  re- 
membered in  the  traditions  of  their  old 
men,  who  say  that  it  contained  the  most 
8acre<l  belongings  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
the  pro8i)erity  of  their  people  departed 
after  its  capture  by  the  Delawares.  Their 
account  of  its  exterior  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Adair  from  the  statement  of  a 
white  man  who  saw  it  with  them  in  1756. 
It  was  a  rectangular  box,  about  3  ft 
lon^,  covered  with  a  dressed  deerskin  and 
restmg  upon  blocks  to  keep  it  from  the 
earth.  It  was  watched  by  a  sentinel  with 
bow  and  arrows,  who  drew  an  arrow  to 
the  head  and  warned  the  stranger  away 
when  he  attempted  a  closer  in8i)ection. 

The  sacred  metal  plates  of  the  Creeks 
were  kept  by  priests  of  the  Wind  clan  in 
Tukabatchi  town  in  a  depository  on  one 
side  of  the  public  square.  They  were 
said  to  be  7  in  all,  5  of  copper  and  2  of 
brass,  with  engraveil  characters  resem- 
bling letters.  At  times  they  were  said  to 
give  out  a  miraculous  ringing  sound  with- 


out being  touchM.  Once  a  year,  at  the 
annual  Green  Com  dance,  the^  were 
exhibited  to  the  people  from  a  distance, 
after  which  they  were  washed  in  the 
stream,  rubbed  and  cleaned,  and  put 
away  again  for  another  vear.  As  usual 
with  such  things,  the  Tukabatchi  people 
claimed  to  have  received  them  from  a 
supernatural  being  at  the  beginning  of 
their  existence  as  a  people,  but  it  is  more 
likel;^  that  they  were  a  relic  of  some  early 
Spanish  expedition,  perhaps  a  tro])hy 
from  the  great  battle  of  Mavila  in  1540. 
They  are  noted  by  Adair  as  early  as  1775 
and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Okla. 

The  taiTfU  of  the  Kiowa  is  a  small  stone 
image  bearing  resemblance  to  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man,  decorated  with  down 
feathers  and  with  images  of  the  sun  and 
the  crescent  moon  painted  upon  its  breast 
It  is  kept  in  a  parfldche  box  of  }>eculiar 
shape  and  decoration,  and,  like  the  Creek 
plates,  was  exposed  only  once  a  year,  at 
the  annual  Sun  dance.  It  is  still  sacredly 
preserved,  but  as  the  dance  has  not  been 
performed  since  1887  the  box  has  not 
Deen  opened  since,  not  even  the  custodian 
being  permitted  to  undo  the  wrappings. 

The  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
are  4  in  number,  of  different  colons,  and 
were  kept  together  in  char^  of  a  si>ecial 

Eriest  from  the  earliest  traditional  i^eriod, 
efore  the  tribe  had  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  r.  They  have  no 
connection  with  the  Sun  dance,  antedat- 
ing that  ceremony  in  the  tril)e,  but  are 
exposed  only  on  occasion  of  a  solemn 
purification  rite  when  a  Cheyenne  has 
been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe. 
They  are  still  preserved  amon^  the  South- 
em  Cheyenne,  by  whom  the  rite  of  blood 
atonement  was  performed  as  late  as  1904. 
The  **flat  pipe"  of  the  Arapaho  is  kept 
by  a  priest  of  the  W  voming'branch  of  the 
tnbe,  together  witn  an  ear  of  com  and 
a  stone  turtle,  all  of  which,  according 
to  their  tradition,  they  have  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Around 
these  centers  the  tribal  genesis  tradition, 
which  is  recited  when  the  package  is 
opened,  as  may  be  done  on  special  occa- 
sions, without  regard  to  other  ceremonial 
periods.  The  box  in  which  the  sacred  ob- 
jects were  kept  was  never  all  owed  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  when  on  the  march  the 
priest  in  charge,  even  though  mounted, 
was  not  allow^  to  rest  it  upon  his  horse, 
but  must  carry  it  upon  his  own  back. 
See  Fetish,  (j.  m.) 

Palm.  Only  two  representatives  of  the 
palm  family  occur  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  has  a  limited  distribution  in 
8.  California,  and  is  employed  somewhat 
in  basketry;  but  among  the  Piman  tribes 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  especially,  palm 
leaves  were  extensively  used  for  making 
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mate  for  indoeing  hotuaes  and  for  hats  and 
basketry.  The  other  variety  of  palm  is 
the  pahnetto  Sabal,  which  entered  laige- 
Iv  into  the  life  of  the  Indians  of  s.  w. 
Aorida.  The  Seminole  still  use  the  pal- 
metto trunk  in  house  building,  and  the 
leaves  for  thatching,  beds,  basketry, 
twine,  and  rope,  and  the  bud  is  eaten, 
raw  or  baked  (5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  617, 
1887).  Biedma  (1540)  speaks  of  the  use 
of  palmetto  leaves  for  thatching,  and 
Dickenson,  writing  of  Florida,  says  that 
"an  Indian  brought  a  fish  boilcKi  on  a 
palmetto  leaf  and  set  it  down  amongst 
us*'  (Narr.  of  a  Shipwret-ik,  1803).  Ac- 
conling  to  Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  iii,pt  1,49-50,  1853)  the  Creeks  of 
Alabama  had  several  species  of  palms 
which  they  used  for  foou.  One  of  them 
(Snbal  mintis  Pers. )  is  a  low  plant,  with- 
out stalk  or  stem,  that  bears  a  vast  col- 
lection of  plumes  or  drupes  with  fibrous 
farinaceous  pulpy  coatmg  resembling 
manna.  Another  species  (Sereiioa  sereu- 
lata)  was  used  for  medicine.  Empty  pods 
of  the  palm  were  used  in  dances  as  ankle 
rattles  by  the  Tepehuane  (Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mex.,  i,  477, 1902).    (w.  n.) 

Palomai  (Span.:  'doves').  One  of  the 
three  large  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trinity  r.,  Tex.,  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
1687.  Cavelier  states  that  the  village 
wa^  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  cane. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  horses  and  were  hostile  to  the 

Spaniards.  Their  affiliation  is  not  known. 
Pftlooftu.— Oayelier  (1687)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy., 
88.  1861.  Paloaa.— Dbuay  quoted  by  Shea,  Du- 
roT.  Uim.  Val.,  212,  1852.  Palomuu.— Coze  in 
Prench.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  il.  241. 1850. 

PaloniM  (said  to  have  been  so  called  b^ 
the  Spaniards  because  they  wore  their 
hair  so  short  as  to  suggest  baldness). 
Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the  Cheme- 
huevi  that  occasionally  went  to  the  north 
of  Lofl  Aneeles,  Cal.,  in  1845. — Ried 
quoted  by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst, 
XVII,  28,  1885. 

Paloot  {P&-lw/),  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  valley  of  Palouse 
r.  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  the  n. 
bank  of  Snake  r.  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia.  They  were  found  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805  on  the  Clearwater  in 
Idaho.  Their  closest  connection  was 
with  the  kindred  Nez  Perc^,  and  they 
still  hold  close  relations  with  that  tribe. 
They  were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty 
of  1855,  but  have  never  recognized  the 
treaty  obligations  and  have  dfeclined  to 
lead  a  reserx^ation  life.  They  have  4  vil- 
UfTPH,  all  on  Snake  r. ,  as  follows :  Almotu, 
P^UH,  Tasawiks,  and  Kasispa.  They  are 
adive  adherents  of  the  Smohalla  (q.  v.) 
doctrine.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  in  1805  at  1,600;  in  1854 
they  were  said  to  number  500;  at  present 


the  population  is  unlgiown.  See  Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K. ,  735, 1896.  (  l.  f.  ) 
Pallatapalla.— Lee  and  Frost  Ten  Years  in  Oreg., 
51.  1844.  Pallet-to  Pallas.  — Rom.  Fur  Hunters,  I. 
185.  1865.  PaUoatpallah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  11,  883,  1814.  Pallotepalleft.— Ibid.,  vii, 
341, 1905.  PaUotspaUors.— Lewis,  Travels,  11, 1809. 
PaUotepellows.—Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1S06), 
V,  187,  1906.  Paloas.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  6^ 
8l8t  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  171,  1850.  Palooohe.— 
RoBR,  Fur  Hunters,  II.  6.  1855.  Palooss.—Parker, 
Journal.  284, 1840.  Palous«.— Treaty  of  1865  in  U.  8. 
Statat  Large.  XII,  951, 1863.  Pains.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..735. 1896.  Palras.— Lanein  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. .  159. 1850.  Pel-late:pal-l«r.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark.v.  117. 1905.  Pelloatpallah.-.Lewi8  and 
Clark  Exped..  ii,  471, 1814.  Pefioat  pallshs.--0 
Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v.  187, 1905.  Pel-lots- 
ler.— Lewisand  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  1070,  ll 
Peloooe.— Halcin  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  213. 1846. 
Pelouches.— iiairdner  (183o)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XI,  252, 1^41.  Peloose.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  462,1854.  Pelovse.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col., 
105, 1866.  Pelus.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi. 
569. 1846.  Pelose.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  418, 
1854.  Polanches.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £. .  106, 
1891.  Pollotepallors.— Janson,  Stranger  in  Am.. 
238,  1807.  Polonohes.— Oairdner  (1^)  in  Jour. 
Oeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256, 1841.  Belloat-pallahs.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  map.  1814.  Be  wat 
palla.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  706, 1855. 

Palseta  ( *  alkali  water' ) .  An  important 
Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  s.  Cal. 
Its  Spanish  name  (Cabezon,  from  a  for- 
mer chief)  has  been  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  640  ac^res  occupied  in  1906  by  76 

Indians  under  the  San  Jacinto  agency. 
Oabasoa.-~Wright  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902.  pt.  1, 175. 
1908.  Oabeson.— Stanley,  ibid.,  194, 1869  (name  of 
chief  and  valley).  Oavesons.— Denver,  ibid.,  408, 
1857.  Pal  se-ta.— Barrows,  Etbno-Bot.  Coahuilla 
Ind.,  33, 1900. 

Paltatre.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt.  Concepcion,  Cal., 

in  1542. 

PalUtre.— Cabrlllo,  Narr.  (1512)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857.  PalUtre.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 

Paltchikatno.  A  former  Kaiyuhkhotana 

village  on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska. 
Paltohikatno.— Zagoflkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th 
s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.    Tiohaiohachass.— Ibid. 

Paltewat  ( Pal  te-vHit,  *  water  and  pine 
tree').  A  Kawia  village  at  Indio,  in  Coa- 
huilla valley,  s.  Cal. — Barrows,  Ethno- 
Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  33,  1900. 

Palnna.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Palaia  wuiwd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  584, 
1900.  Pa-lon-am  wiia-w^— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vil,  403, 1894. 

Pains.  A  village  of  the  Paloos  tribe  on 
the  n.  bank  of  Snake  r.  just  below  its 

i* unction  with  the  Palouse,  in  Washington. 
'alQS.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735.  1906. 
Paw-Inch.— Rowt,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185, 1855. 

Palux    (Chehalis:    Lfpe^lEoCj     'slough 

coverefl  by  trees.* — Boas).    A  division  of 

the  Chinook  tribe  living  on  Palux  r., 

emptving  into  Shoal  water  bay,  Pacific 

CO.,  Wash. 

Oitli'Upeaeks.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name).  LlpilEqe.— Ibid.  (Chehalis  name).  Pa- 
lux.—Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211, 1857. 

Palwuniin  (or  Badwunun,  from  pal^ 

*  down-stream,'  -twm  *  people  of.* — Kroo- 

ber) .     A  collective  name  applied  by  the 
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Yokuts  of  Kern  r.  to  the  Indians  about 
Kern  lake,  s.  b.  Cal. 

KL-wa'-noh.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lU, 
808, 1877. 

Pamaoocaek.    A  former  \dllage  of  the 

Powhatan  confederacy,  on  the  w.  bank 

o(  Potomac  r.,  about  30  m.  below  the 

present  Alexandria,  in  Prince  William 

CO.,  Va.    Another  and  apparently  more 

important  village  of  the  same  name  was 

directly  opposite,  on  the  Maryland  side, 

from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  name 

properly  belonged  to  the  river  stretch 

rather  than  to  the  settlement.      (  j.  m.  ) 
PutiaoocMk.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  Arber  ed.,  map, 
1884. 

Pamaoocaek.    A  former  village  on  the 

Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 

that  of  the  same  name  on  the  Virginia 

side,  and  about  the  mouth  of  Mattawo- 

man    cr.   and  the    present    Pomonkey, 

Charles  co.    It  was  of  some  importance, 

having  60  warriors,  or  perhaps  Z50  souls, 

when  visited  by  Capt.   John  Smith  in 

1608.    The  boy  Spelman  confuses  it  with 

Nacotchtank,  which  he  makes  **Nacot- 

tawtanke.*'  (j.  m.) 

Oamooaeocke.— Spelman  (co.  1615)  in  Smith,  va., 
Arber  ed.,  civ.  iSS4  (misprint  form  and  incor- 
rectly identified  with  "Nacottawtanke  "—Na- 
cotchtank). Pamacacack.— Bozman,  Md..  i,  89, 
1887.  Pamaeaeaek.— Smith  (1629).  Va.,  Arber  ed., 
848,  1884  (misprint).  Pamaeocaok.— Smith  (1629), 
Ibid.,  map. 

Pamame.  A  former  Luisefio  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  663,  1886. 

Pamamelli.  A  former  Luiseilo  village 
in  Santa  Margarita  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Oal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hi«t.  Cal.,  1,  563,  1886. 

Pamaqne.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Fray 
Bartholom^  Garcfa(1760)  as  oneo!  those 
speaking  the  language  of  hiH  Manual, 
i.  e.  Coahuiltecan.  Tney  dwelt  near  the 
Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces  and  San 
Antonio  rs.  Their  residence  between 
these  streams  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
claim  to  them  and  their  relatives,  the 
Piguiqnes  and  the  Pasnacanes,  by  San 
Juan  C^afustrano  mission,  in  a  quarrel 
with  Vizarron  niiasion  in  1754  ( Ynforme 
of  the  College  of  Quert'taro  to  the  Com- 
missary Gen.,  1754,  MS.).  That  they 
lived  near  the  coast  is  evident.  A  Span- 
ish man uscript  of  1 752  says :  *  *  The  Pama- 
ques  are  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
nver  [Xue<ti»s].'*  In  1762  the  San  An- 
tonio missionaries  reported  them  in  a 
list  of  coast  tribes.  In  1780  Governor 
Qibello,  naming  the  coast  tribes  from  the 
Nueces  to  Yala  de  los  (.opanes,  put  the 
"Pamacas"  (undoubtedly  the  Pama- 
ques)  lirst  in  the  lint,  which  was  given  in 
a  w.  to  B.  onler.  This  would  put  them 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nuet^es  (Caljello 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1780,  MS. ).  The  tribe 
is  evidently  the  same  as  Orozco  y  Berra's 
Flanagues,  which  he  puts  on  the  Nueces. 


The  Pamaques  were  closely  related  to 
the  Piguiques  and  the  Pasnacanes,  who 
lived  in  the  same  locality.  Indeed,  the 
last  two  tribes  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the 
first.  They  were  together  in  San  Juan 
Oapistrano  mission,  whence  they  fled 
toother  in  1754  ( Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit ) . 
They  were  also  closely  related  to  the 
Orejones  (q.  v.).  Tlie  wider  affilia- 
tion of  the  Pkunaoues  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  by  Cabello's  list  of  tneir  neigh- 
bors, cited  above.  It  includes  Pamacas 
(Pamaques),  Malaguitas,  Orejones, 
Chayopines  (in  San  Juan  Capistrano 
mission);  Pacagues,  Borrados  (in  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada);  Pajalates, 
Tacamcs,  Manos  de  Perro,  (>)panes,  and 
Oujanes  (in  Concepci6n  mission^.  As  it 
was  a  general  policy  of  the  missions,  not 
always  carried  out,  to  keep  closely  related 
tribes  together,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  grouping  has  ethnological  signifi- 
cance. 

In  1733  the  Pamaques  entered  San  Juan 

Oapistrano  mission,  and    by  1754    the 

records  show^ed  196  baptisms  of  this  tribe, 

including,  apparently,  the  Piguiques,  but 

not  the  Pasnacanes,  who  entered  in  1743 

(Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.;  Santa  Ana  to 

the  Viceroy,  Mar.  4, 1743,  MS.).     Before 

1748  there  were  numerous  **Pamaches*' 

at  Concepci6n  mission;  these  ma^  be  the 

same,  although  it  is  not  certain   (MS. 

mission  records) .     According  to  Caml)e- 

ros,  missionary  at  Bah  fa,  the  Pamaques 

were  nearly  extinguished  by  1754  (Letter 

to  the  Viceroy,  Mav  6,  1754,  MS.),  but 

the  tribe  was' still  being  missionizeil  at 

San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1762.     At  that 

time  a  total  ot  203  ''Orejones,  Sayopines. 

PEuna(]ues,  and  Piguiques ''  was  reported 

there  ( Ynforme,  1762,  op.  cit ).     Ac<:ord- 

ing  to  Cabello,  they  were  still  living  on 

the  coast  in  1780.  (h.  e.  b.) 

tmacat.— Cabello,  op.  cit.    Pamiques.— GanH 
o|».  cit^  PanafOM.— Orozco  y  Benra,_Ueog..  30t, 


PaBiaca«.-^^^bello,  ojp.  cit.    Pamiques.— Garria, 

i«a.— Or 
1W4.    ranefo.— Joutel  Jour.  (16V7),  jsng.  trans.. 
90,  1716.    PanMuo.— Joutel  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in, 
289,1878  (identical?). 

Pamawank.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  perhaps  identical  with  Pa- 
munkey.—iStrachey  (ca.  1616),  Va.,  26, 
1849. 

Pamet.  A  former  village  near  Truro, 
Barnstable  CO.,  Mass.,  proMibly  belonging 
to  the  ^aiiset 

Pamet.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629).ya..  il.  235,  repr.  1819. 
Pamit.— Freeman  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hint.  8oc.  Coll., 
4th  8..  V.  132, 1861.  Pamnit— Treaty  of  1687.  ibid., 
186.  Paomet.— Mourt  (1622),  ibid.,  liit  a.,  viil.  256, 
1802.  Paumet— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid..  4th  s.,  v, 
183,  1861.  Pawmot— Smith  (1616).  ibid.,  3d  s..  vi, 
108. 1837.  Powmat-rDee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  ii. 
285,  repr.  1819. 

Pamiadlnk.  An  Eskimo  nuasion  and 
trading  {)06t  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  61**. — 
Koldewev,  German  Arctic  Exped.,  183, 
1874. 

Pamitsonk  (PdtnUdh&ff^,  'they  that  fly 
past').   AgensoftheSmik;  not  the  Eagle 
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gen8  neceasarily,  as  Moigan  states,  since 
the  term  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
**win«^*' clans.  (w.  j.) 

PmBiMlUc*-—Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (correct  form). 
Fft-mit'-to-iik.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877. 

Pamitoy  (Pam'-mi-tify,  'western  tule- 
eaters*).  A  Paviotso  liand  formerly  in 
Mam  in  valley,  w.  Nev.;  so  called  because 
a  lake  in  this  valley,  now  drv,  formerly 
viel<le<l  tule. — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS..  B.A.E.,  1876. 

Pamlioo.  An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Pamlico  r.^  in  Beaufort  co., 
X.  C  They  were  nearly  destroye^l  by 
smallpox  in  1696.  The  survivors,  num- 
liering  about  75,  lived  in  1710  in  a  single 
villajr**.  They  took  part  in  the  Tuscarora 
war  of  171 1,  and  at  its  close  that  portion 
of  the  Tu8<«rora  under  treaty  with  the 
English  agreed  to  exterminate  them.  The 
reitinant  was  proliably  incorporate<l  as 
."laves  with  that  tribe.  (J.  m.) 

Famlico.— Drake.  Bk.  Indii.,  x,  1S18.  PMnlieoa^— 
n.x'.  <►£  1718  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  Ii,  815, 1886.  Fwa- 
pUeeo.— Doc. of  1676,  ibid.,  i, 228, 1886.  Pampleoo.— 
IXK*.  of  1676,  ibid..  233.  Punplicow.— Doc.  of  1699, 
ibid..  614.  Punptaoo.— Gale  (1711).  ibid.,  827. 
Pamptcconfli.— Dfxr.of  17U5.ibid..6'29.  PamptcMro.— 
«;raffcnrit'd  ( 1711 ),  ibid.,  924.  Pamptiehoe.— Qrm- 
stonc  1 171H).  ibid.,  ii.  310, 1886.    Pamptiooes.— Doc. 


•  'f  lt*i<«.  ibid..  I,  472,  1886.  Pamptiooke.— Brinton, 
LfnH(»e  L<Y.,  11.  1885.  Famptiooufh.— LawRon 
\V:w\,  Hist.  Carolinu,  884,  renr.  1860.  Pmbp- 
tncooch.— LMWMfm  (1709),  map.  in  HawkH.  N.  C., 
II.  IsTrfii  rui^prlnt).  Pamtioo.~Bluir(17(M)  in  N.C. 
r«>i.  K«-o.,  I.  6()3,  1886.  Pamtioouffh.— Doc.  of  1719. 
iM'l. .  II.  342. 1>«<6.  Paatioo.— LiDM*hoten.  Diftcrip- 
ti«>ii  dc  rAnu^r.  6,  ItN^M.  PaatioMi.— Keano  fn 
>Uiiifon1.  Compend.,  fi29,  1878.  Paatiooucha.— 
Hii'l.  PembLieoa.— HewHt.  S.  C.  and  Ga.,  ii,  279, 
177'.*.  Peodioo.— Oldmixon  (1708)  quoted  by  Car- 
roll. Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  II.  4.')9,  1836.  Pemliooa.— 
Anhdiile  (1707)  qiioti-d  by  Carroll,  ibid.,  89. 
Fraiplico.— Ikic.  of  1»W  in  N.C.  Col.  Rec.,  i.  838, 
1^*^.  Peanptioo.— Ogilby  (1671),  map.  in  Hawks. 
.N.  (  ..  If.  iN-jH.  Phamplaoo.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  C. 
<'.)1.  Kt-c.  I,  228.  lSh6. 

Pamoranos.  Given  by  Orozco  y  Berra 
i<ie<v.,  ii^>,  1864)  as  a  Tamaulipan  tribe 
living;  in  Texas,  n.  of  I^re<io.  They  are 
mentioned  in  17'{2  by  Fr.  Juan  Lozada  as 
«>ne  of  numerouH  tribes  who  had  made 
pMM-e  with  the  Spaniards.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 
ranunanes.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit..  294. 

Pampopai.  A  C'oahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly livinj?  on  Nueces r., Tex., 22  leagues 
irr*mSan  Juan  Bautieta  mission,  with  the 
Tilijaes  on  the  same  stream  immediately 
below  them.  It  is  one  of  several  tribes 
nientione<l  by  Garcfa  (Manual,  title,  1760) 
as  fifieaking  the  same,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan, 
lan^ia^.  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  same  territory  in  1701  (Orozco  y  Ber- 
ra, Geo^r. ,  :)03, 1864) . 

Manuscripts  dated  in  1736-38  confirm 
the  ab(»ve  ntatements  as  to  their  residence 
on  the  Nueces  (indicating  that  they  some  • 
tiiiii*H  established  themselves  to  the  b., 
even  across  Rio  Frio)  and  fix  their  lati- 
tude as  probably  above  the  junction  of 
Rio  Frio  with  the  Nueces  (Gov.  Sandoval, 
Aug.  25, 1736,  Lamar  Papers,  Span.  MS., 
no.  31;  Testimonyof  Aug.29,1736;  Yndi- 
feraotede  Gnerrm,  1736-37,  Misiones,  xxi, 


Archivo  Gen.;  Orobio  y  Basterra,  letter 
of  Apr.  26,  1738,  Historia,  lxxxiv,  Ar- 
chivo (tcu.  ).  Rivera  (Proyecto,  1728)  calls 
them  a  roving  tribe.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  Pampo})as  were  in 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  Rio 
(irrande,  9  families  being  there  in  1738, 
together  with  Tilijyas  (Tilijaes),  Pitas, 
Pastalocos,  and  Mescales  (Portillo,  Apun- 
tes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  dc  Coahuila 
y  Texas,  283,  1888;  Morfi,  Viage  de  In- 
dios.  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  s.,  iv,  441, 
1866).  Fray  Antonio  de  Buenaventura 
de  Olivares,  who  in  1718  moved  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission  from  the  Rio 
Grande  and  reestablished  it  as  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero,  mentioned  the  Panipoas 
(Pampopas)  as  one  of  the  tril)es  he  in- 
tended to  gather  there  (undated  MS. 
letter  to  the  Viceroy),  but  they  went 
rather  to  San  Jo«5  de  Aguayo  mb<sion 
(q.  v.),  founded  shortly  after,  where 
they  were  settle*!  with  Pastias,  Sayopines, 
an( I  Tacasnanes  ( Pasnacanes  ? ) .  \ pj^r- 
ently  all  these  tril)eH  8<x)n  deserted  the 
misifiou,  but  some  Pampopas  were  taken 
back.  I n  1 736  nome  were  recovered  from 
rancherias  on  the  Rio  Frio,  and  in  1737 
others  from  the  Me<lina  (Docuinentn,  op. 
(•it).  In  1738  Orobio  y  Basterra  (op. 
cit. )  located  them  **(>n  the  banks  of  Rio 
de  las  Nuez«»8,''  an<i  HU^jrested  enliHting 
them  in  a  campaign  agamst  the  Apache, 
thus  in<licating  their  hostility  toward  that 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  iXH'n  the  rule 
with  the  Coahuiitet*an  group  of  the  Texas 
coaf»t.  The  tribe  must  have  been  small 
then,  for  Orobio  y  Basterra  counter  I  on 
only  2(K)  warriors  from  this  and  three 
other  tribe.**  of  a  different  region.  In 
1750  Fr.  Santa  Ana  speaks  of  the  PamjK)- 
pas  as  quite  generally  "reduced  an<i  at- 
tached" to  their  mission  ( Petition,  Feb.  20, 
17o(),  in  Meui.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  -\.\vm, 
140,  MS. );  in  1768  Soli's  wn>U»  as  though 
they  comprise<l  a  part  of  the  li'SO  adult 
men  at  San  Joa?  mission  (Diario,  ibid., 
xxvii,  270);  and  in  1793  Revilla-Gige<lo 
implied  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  1 14 
neophytes  stillatthe  lattermission  ( Carta, 
Dec.  27, 1793,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  v  de 
Geog.,  V,  447,  185:^56).  (h.  e.  b  ) 

PampADM.— Revilla-Ciigedo  (1793)  quoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Racc8,  l,  All,  1886.  PunpoM.— Olivares, 
171H,  op.  cit.  PampopM.-<^v.  Sandoval  (1736), 
op.  eit.    Pampoa.— Santa  Ana  (1750),  op.  cit. 

Pamunooroy.  A  village  of  50  inhabitants, 
belonging  to  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
situated  m  1608  on  thes.  bank  of  Pamun- 
key  r.  in  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 

Pamonooroy.— Smith  (16*29).  Va..  I.  map.  rcpr. 
1819.  Paraconoa.— Strai'hey  {ca.  1612),  Va..  62. 1849. 

Pamunkey  (froui  /xn/i,  *  sloping,'  slant- 
ing;-a^it/,  *hiir,  'mountain^  *  highland': 
'sloping  hill',  or  'rising  upland',  refer- 
.ring  to  a  trat^t  of  land  in  what  is  now 
King  William  co.,  Va.,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony 
rs.     **  Where  the  liver  is  divided   the 
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ni.,  in  KJDK  Wiiliam  co.,  bdng  estimated 
hy  Smith  ID  1608  to  number  nearly  .100 
warriors,  or  j>erhaps  a  total  of  1,000  wiule. 
Their  principal  town,  destroyed  by  the 
Knglinh  in  1C25,  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  present  "West  Point.  They  took 
a  Jeadinf;  part  in  the  early  wara  with  the 
English  up  to  the  death  of  Opecliaiica- 
nough  (q,  v.),  and  in  conaequenire  wrt; 
amon(!  the  icreat«flt  Buffered.  In  ItiM 
they  RufterL-d  another  heavy  loos  in  the 
death  of  their  chief  Totopotomoi  (q.v.), 
wit)>  nearly  100  of  his  wartJon),  vlio  hail 
marcbed  to  the  osRJstance  of  the  Kiiglifh 
in  rejiollinK  an  invapion  of  the  mountain 
tribe*!.  In  ]C>7.'5  their  "qui-en,"  known 
as  tini^n  Anne  (q-v.  1,  widow  of  Totojxi- 
tomoi,  otmin  furnished  help  a«'  '  " 
frontier  raiders  in  Jtacon's  rebefii 


tam«nt«leracy  ((|.v.  )ofVirpniB,andntill 
keepi  nt;  i  ipa  rucofrn  i  isedtribal  organ  i  zut  ion . 


special  recoitiiilion  from  the  KniiUi'h  piv- 
emnient.  In  172*^.  when  the  1'ainunkey 
last  appear  in  a  pnblic  treaty,  thev  were 
H«i(l  to  number  only  alKiiit  SOO.  In  1 781 
Jefferson  rt>]i<'>rled  them  to  nuinlMT  only 
alKiiitfiO,  of  tolerably  imre  hlooil,  but  tins 
estimate  is  pnthubly  too  low.  They  were 
then  owiipying  a  state  reservution  of 
about  IJiO  acres  in  a  livnil  of  I'amiinliey 
r.,  in  Kinu  William  eo.,  opposite  White 
Hmiw.  Quite  a  number  at  tliat  time  rt- 
taineil  their  lungiiafie.  They  still  otcupy 
the  Name  rcKert-ation  and  keep  np  their 
trilial  organization  under  state  super- 
visinn,  with  a  mixed-blood  population  of 
about  140.  They  live  chiefly  tiy  fiahin);, 
_ _.   . ,_       with    come    Kuiall     farming,    and    have 

iiiedtheteiritorvalKtutthe     entirely  lost  their  language  and  ori)^nal 
.'awnnkevandMattapoDf     vhanctoriBticft  (■■■>■■) 


of  the  firft  wtllcment  of  Vir 
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> — Btracbey  (ra.  iei2).  Va.,  62, 1849.  Pa- 
rak.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  833,  170B. 
Pamaaaka.— Ibid.,  ^1.  Pamaomeek.— Herrman, 
map  (167C)  in  Rep.  on  line  between  Va.  and  Md., 
1873.  Paiaaraka.— Strachey  ( ea.  1612) ,  Va. ,  62, 1849 
(minprint).  Pamaoka.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  66, 
repr.  1M9.  Pamannk  —Pots  in  Smith,  ibid.,  i,  216. 
Paauuakes. — Pory  in  Smith,  ibid.,  ii,  63.  Paiaaoa- 
kie.— Beverley, Va..  199, 1722.  PamaTukes.— Smith, 
(1629),  Va..  u,  82.  repr.  1819.  PamonkiM.— Percy 
In  Purchas,  Pilgrimes,  iv,  1689,  1626.  Pamoa- 
km.— Writer  of  1676  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s..  IX,  165, 1871.  Pamuakias.— Jefferson,  Notes, 
137,1794. 

Pmn.    The  Coyote  gens  of  the  Pima.  See 

Stoamohimal, 

Paha-kMh-emk. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  165, 

lA^*).  Pan.- Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 

2M.1890. 

PanmchiA  (Pd-nach-sa),  A  former  Ka- 
wia  village  in  the  San  Jacinto  mts.,  s. 
Gal.  —  Barrows,  Ethno-Bot  Coahuilla 
Indfl.,  27,  1900. 

Paaalaehie  (corruption  of  Tarahumare 
BanalachiCf  'face  place',  from  banald 
'face',  chic  the  locative,  referring  to  the 
oatline  of  a  large  rock  near  by. — Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  211,  1902).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  8.  branch  of  Kio  Nonoava, 
Ut  27**  40^,  Ion.  107**  15^  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.     Pop.  380  in  1900. 

Panuiieiiik.  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  where  the  town 
of  Orleans  Bar  now  stands.    In  1852  it 

had  4  houses. 

Tmmm.—  A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n.  1903  (Yurok 
name).  PanaBMnik.— Ibid,  ^correct  name).  Pa- 
aiB  iifk     flihhn.  MS.  Misc..  B.  A.  £.,  1852. 

Paaaaint  A  Shoshonean  division  for- 
merly oocupying  a  considerable  area  in 
and  aroona  Panamint  valley,  s.  e.  Cal., 
and  extending  s.  in  scattered  ranche- 
rias  toward  ]i£»have  r.  Henshaw  foiind 
a  few  individuals  living  at  the  mining 
town  of  Darwin  (Panamint)  in  1883,  and 
learned  that  about  150  still  survived, 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  desert 
country  s.  of  Panamint  valley.  It  is  uii- 
I  certain  whether  their  affinities  are  with 
the  Ute-Chemehuevi  or  Mono-Paviotso 
group  of  Shoshoneans,  but  are  here 
plaretl  tentatively  with  the  former.  The 
Slatarango  are  mentioned  as  a  subdi- 
\'i8ion.  See  Coville  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
f>ct.  1892.  (h.  w.  h.  )_ 

Goitch.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Rac.  I,  456,  1874.  Ka- 
itiK.— FIen«haw,  Panamint  MS.  vooab.  B.  A.  £., 
lSS3faM<ertedb]raPanaminttobetbeirown  tribal 
name,  but  Riven  as  their  name  for  the  Shoehoni 
proper).  Ke-at— Gatachet in  Wheeler  Sun'.  Kep., 
VII.  411.1879. 

Puiequo.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of 
the  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
conntry  was  the  abode  of  Tonkawan 
tribes,  although  Karankawan  Indians  al- 
so sometimes  roamed  there.  The  name 
neenis  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel  by 
the  Eljahamo,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  (a.c.f.) 

PasM*.— Joutel  (16S7)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  !»,  1»4«.  »aaa«i».-Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dte..  m,  28i.  1S78. 


Pang  {Pa»  or  Pa),  The  Deer  clans  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Ildefonso  and 
Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 

Pa'^tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  350. 1896 
(San Ildefonw) form;  td6a=' people').  Pa-tdoa.— 
Ibid.  (Santa  Clara  form). 

Pangwa.    The  Mountain-sheep  clan  of 

the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Pa'nwa.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  fe,  1891. 
Pan'-wa  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
401.  1894  (wan-wu^'clan').  PaawA  wiawA.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683,  1901  itPifltoH- 
•clan'). 

Panhkawaahtake  ( *  Ponca  peacemak- 
ers* ) .  The  lOt  h  Osage  gens,  the  third  on 
the  right  or  liangka  side  of  the  tribal  cir- 
cle, one  of  the  original  Osage  fireplaces 
(Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897). 
Its  suli^entes  are  Tsewadhe,  Washape, 
Waked  he,  Wasetsi,  and  Khundtse. 


Ha»pa»ta.— Doraey,  Onage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1883.     Va"pa"taqtsi.— Ibid.     Pa^h^ka    ^ 
Doraey  in  I5lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  234, 1897. 


Pa^hlca    waota'i[e.~ 


Pani.  A  8lave  of  Indian  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Hamilton  (quoted  by  Hale  in  Proc. 
Can.  Inst.,  n.  e.,  i,  23,  1897),  **Pani  and 
Pawnee  are  undoubtedly  the  same  word 
in  different  orthographies,'*  the  Pawnee 
being  the  tribe  from  whom  the  Algon- 
quian  and  other  Indians  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  middle  west  obtained 
their  slaves.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  Pawnee  (q.  v.)  received  their  name 
from  this  fact;  but  Dunbar  believes  that 
Pawnee  is  derive<l  from  pnriki^  signifying 
*  horn '  in  the  language  of  these  Indians. 
Cuoq  says:  "As  most  of  the  Indian  slaves 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Panis  ( Eng- 
lish Pawnees) y  the  name  pania  (pawnee) 
was  given  in  the  laat  flSth]  century  to 
every  Indian  reduced  to  servitude.*' 
In  the  literature  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  relating  to  Canada  and  the 
W.  the  word  appears  as  jniicnee,  pannee, 
paniy  and  in  other  forms.  See  also 
Hamilton,  Slavery  in  Canada,  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  I,  102,  1889-90.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Pani  Blanc.     A  former  band  of  the  Cree 

living  N.  E.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Panit  Blanc— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  map,  36.  1744. 

Paniete.  A  pueblo  of  either  the  Tigna 
or  the  Tewa  of  New  Mexico  alxjut  the 
close  oX  the  16th  century.— Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Im'd.,  xvr,  102,  1871. 

PaniBee.  An  Indian  medicine-man  or 
shaman.  The  word  is  used  by  Whittier 
(Bridal  of  Pennacook)  after  Hubbard  and 
Winslow.  The  former  makes  panisee  a 
Hvnonyni  of  porvah  or  powow  in  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  New 
iUgland.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Panit  {(ja^-n1t) .  A  former  Alsea  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  ()rt»g. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iiij  2;W,  18iK). 

Panka  ('Ponca*).  A  division  of  the 
Kansa  tribe. — Dorsev  in  Am.  Nat.,  671, 
Jul  V  1885. 

Pannee.     See  Pani. 

Panpakan  ( Pan^-pa-kan ) .    A  Maidu  vil- 
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la(^  on  Deer  cr.,  near  Anthony  House,      hai 
Nevada  CO.,  Cal.  (b.b.  ».) 

Pupiiauw.—PowcnlnOverl>Ddlfo..  II  1.420. 1814. 
Pu'-Bft^ku.— Powera  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
382,1877, 

PknqneoMn.  A  bond  of  Sanetch  in  the 
a  B.  part  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  94  in 
1906. 

FuqucUs.— Cui.  Ind.  AS.  Rep.,  M.IM!.  Tuk- 
whlB.— Ibid.,  308, 1S7«, 

Fsntlw,  A  fonner  ChoctAW  town,  noted 
In  1775  by  HomanB,  by  whoui  it  was 
erroneoUBly  located,  its  poaition  havinf; 
evidently  been  tran^poeed  with  that  of 
Cooeha  (<].  v.).  It  wbh  at  the  bead  of 
Fonta  rr.,  Lauderdale  co.,  MiBs.  This 
town  ami  Coosha  were  oollectively 
known  aa  the  Cooeha  towns. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  MisB.  lliaL  Soc.,  vi,  416,  1902. 
rMM*.— Romanii,  Flurlda.  308. 1775. 

Paor.  A  ijroviDce  on  the  t  side  of 
aneient  Florida,  near  Chicora;  Been  by 
Ayllon  in  1520.— Ban'U,  Ensayo.  5,  1723. 

Paonltw.  An  unidentified  tribe,  living 
probably  in  Texas  in  1690,  ^aid  to  be  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Toho  or  Teao 
villase.  Mentioned  in  the  teatimony  con- 
cerning the  death  of  La  Salle,  by  the 
French  captives,  Pierre  and  Jean  Talion. 
See  MarRry,  Wc,  iii,  612,  1878. 


Papago  (from  pap6h  'beans',  6olam 
'people':  'beatsmen,'  'bean-people' 
(Kino,  1701,  in  \)(w.  Hint.  Mex.,  4th  s.. 
I,  360,  1856;  MctJee  in  Giville  and  Mac- 
dougal,  Dtw.  Bot  Lali. ,  190:!) ;  heme  Span. 
PrijolcT'ig.  ThenameiH  often  erroneously 
connected  with 'ent- hair, "  baptized, '  etc. ) . 
A  Piinan  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Piina, 
whoee  original  tiome  was  the  territory  s. 
and  (<.  K.  of  Gila  r.,  especially  s.  of  Turaon, 
Aris,,  in  the  main  and  trifjutary  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  and  extending  w. 
and  8.  w.  across  (he  desert  wa«te  known 
aa  the  Papaguerfa,  into  Sonora,  Mexico. 
From  San  Xavier  del  Bac  to  Quitovaquita, 
one  of  their  westemmont  rancheriaf,  it  is 
about  120  m.,  and  tliiH  maybe  considered 
as  the  extent  oj  the  settlements  in  the 
17tli  and   18th  centuries,  during  which 

Criod,  (iwing  to  the  in  hospitality  of  their 
bitat,  they  were  lees  inclined  to  village 
life  than  the  Pima.  Like  the  latter,  the 
Papago  subsist  by  BKriculture,  maize, 
b^ns,  and  cotton  formerly  being  their 
chief  cn.jw,  which  they  cultivaled  by 
means  of  irrigation;  but  manv  desert 
plants  also  contribute  to  theirfooti  supply, 
especially  mesquite,  the  beana  of  whicli 
are  eaten,  and  the  saguaro,  pitahaya,  or 
mant  cactus  {Crrent  gxganlftit),  from  the 
nuit  of  which  preserves  and  a  sirup  are 
made.  An  e x ten hlvo  trade  in  salt,  taken 
from  the  great  inland  lagoons,  was  fonner- 
\j  conducted  by  the  trilie,  the  product 
finding  ready  sale  at  Tubac  and  Tui-eon. 
Their  prei^nt  principal  crops  are  wheat 
mnd  barley.  They  are  also  stock -rais'erB; 
tnd    in  recent    yearn    many   of    them 


gained  a  livelihood  by  working 
•B  laborers,  especially  on  railroads 
and  irrigation  ditches.  The  Papa^ 
are  tall  and  dark-complexioned;  their 
dialect  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Kma,  and  their  habits  and  customs  are 
generally  similar  except  that  the  men 
wear  the  hair  only  to  the  shoulders. 
Their  traditions  also  bear  close  resem- 
blance save  where  varied  by  local  color- 
ii^.  Like  the  Pima,  the  Papago  women 
are  expert  basket  makers,  lllieir  pottery 
is  far  mferiorto  that  of  the  Pueblos,  and 
the  designs  and  patterns  of  both  the  pot- 
tery and  the  Imsketry  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Rma.  One  of  their  favorite 
games,  played  with  4  sticks,  was  that 
k\nl»    {Spanish    quin        "" 


ord). 


From  early  timis  the  PapsLgo  have  been 
known  as  a  frugal  and  peaccAble  people, 
although  they  by  no  nieans  lackeil  bravery 
when  oppressed  hy  their  eneniieit,  the 
Apache,  from  whose  raids  they  suffered 
severely.  Their  typical  dwelhnR  is  dome 
8hape<1,  consisting  of «  framework  of  sap- 
ling, thatched  with  grass  or  leafy  shnibe, 
with  an  adjacent  shelter  or  raiuada. 
These  lodges  are  from  12  to  20  ft  in  di- 
ameter, and  sometimes  the  roof  is  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  earth. 

The  Papago  in  the  U.  S.  numbered  4,981 
in  19(Xi,  distributed  as  follows:  Under  the 
Pima  school  superintendent  (Gila  Bend 
res,),  2,23:!;  under  the  brmer  at  Son 
Xavier  (Papago  res,),  623  allottees  on 
reserve,  and  2,225  in  PimH  CO.     Id  addi- 
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tion,  859  Papago  were  officially  reported 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1900,  but  this  is 
probably  a  low  estimate  of  their  true 
number  in  that  state. 

The  Papago  subdivisions  and  settle- 
ments, so  far  as  known,  are:  Acachin,  Al- 
calde, Ana,  Anicam,  Areitorae,  Ati,  Ba- 
basaqui,  Bacapa,  Baipia,  Bajio,  Batequi, 
Bi.*co  del  Arroyo,  Caborca,  Caoa  Chimir, 
Cahuabi,  Canoa,  Casca,  Charco,  Chioro, 
Chul)a,  Coca,  Comohuabi,  Cops,  Cubac, 
Cuitciabaqui,  Cuitoat,  Cujant,  Cumaro, 
Elogio,  Fresnal,  Guadalupe,  Gubo,  Jua- 
jona,  Junostaca,  MaCombo,  Mesquite,  Mil- 
pain,  Nariz,  Oamirs,  Ocaboa,  Oiaur,  Onia, 
Ooltan,  Otean,  Perigua,  Periniuio,  Piato, 
INieo  Blanco,  Poso  Verde,  Pnrificaci6n  (?) , 
Quitovaquita,  Raton,  San  Bonifacius,  San 
Cosme,  Band  Papago,  San  Ignacio  (?),  San 
J^azaro,  San  Luis  Babi  (?),  San  Martin, 
San  Kafael,  Santa  Barbara  (?),  Santa 
Rosa,  Saric  (?),  Saucita.  Shuuk,  Sierra 
Blanca,  Soba,  Sonoita,  Tachilta,  Tacaui- 
son,  Tecolote,  Tubasa,  Tubutama,  Valle, 
Zufiiga.  (f.  w.  h.) 


i-DMpU. — McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal. 
lHi».  I)ot.  Lab.,  16,  1903  (transl.  of  aboriginal 
name).  WMniimii.— Ibid.  Hnte-pa.— Thomas, 
Yuma  MS.  Yocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1868  (Yuma  name). 
Tiga^c—ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  28, 1885  (mis- 
print). PapaU-eotam. — Balbi  quoted  by  Oro7XK>  y 
Berra,  Geog..  882,  1864  {e==>o).  Papabi-Ootam.— 
PfefTerkom  (1794)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
I  nst.  Papers,  in.  72, 1890.  Pap^U-Otawaa.— May er, 
Mexico,  II.  800,  1863.  Papaboa.— MotH-Padilla, 
Hint,  de  la  Conq^  519,  1742.  Papabotas.— Kino 
(CO.  1099)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  i,  360, 185()  (or 
"l^maa  friJoleroK,"  be<>auj«e  their  chief  crop  is 
ipori).  Papaaa.— Forbes,  Hint.  Cal..  162, 
L— MorellT.  FasU  NoW  Orbis,  46, 1776. 
.—Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  92, 1856  {c=o).  Pa-Pagoe.— Box,  Advent., 
257, 1869.  PapafOM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
IS,  1862.  PaMCOoae.— White,  MS.  Hi^t.  Aruiches, 
B.  A.  E.,  IKT&r  Papafpa.— Vllla-Soflor.  Theatro 
Am.,  pt.  2,  896.  1748.  Papah-a'atam.— McGee,  op. 
cit.  (name  applied  bv  neighboring  peoples,  ac- 
cepted by  Papago  as  their  tribal  name).  Papahi- 
Oataa.— Mayer.  Mexico,  ii,  38.  1850.  Papah'o.— 
McGee,  op.  cit.  (given  as  early  Spaninh  pronun- 
ciation). Papahfftsa. — Orozco  y  lierrH.  Oeog..  58, 
S58,  1864.  Papi^oa.— Piatt,  Karte  Nord-Am..  1861. 
Papalatoa.— Sedelmayr  (1746)  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  74, 1890.  Papani.— A.  L. 
Pinart,  inf'n  (Serl  name).  Papa-Otam.— MS.  of 
1764  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
I  If,  7i.  1890.  npapootam.— Rudo  finratyo,  m.  1762, 
ibid.,  73.  Papap  Ootam.— Bandelier.  Gilded  Man, 
150, 1893.  Papap^>tam.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
f 'apenr,  op,  cit. ,  72.  PapaTiootam.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
<ieog..  363. 1864.  PapaTes.— Mota-Padilla.  Hint,  de 
la  Conq.,  361, 1742.  Papawar.— Pattie.  Pers.  Narr., 
>C  1X3:<.  Papayoa.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  800.  1863. 
Papalotcs.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  363,  1864.  Pa- 
mf»,— Gray,  8o.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  66. 1866.  Pima- 
Paaabotaa.— Mange  (1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ari/.  and  N.  M., 858. 1889.  Pimaa  fryoleros.— Kino 
(r*i.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  l,  360.  1866. 
Saikiaaa.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197,  1886 
'--sand  houses':  Apache  name).  8(-ke-na.— 
Uliite.  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  £.,  1876  (trans, 
'ban^footed  Indians':  Apache  name  for  Pima, 
Papago.  and  Maricopa) .  Ta'hba.— Gatschct,  Yuma 
Sprachstamni.  86. 1886  (Yavapai name).  T^xP^^— 
Ibid.  Tackpamais.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  160, 
18h6  ^Maricopa  name).  Texpamais.— ten  Kate, 
.Smonjrmie.  6,  1884  (Maricopa  name).  Tino- 
Oelitaa.— ten  Kate, Reizenin N .  A .,  23, 1886  ( 'people 
of  the  desert ' :  own  name) .  ▼■sscomii  — Pbeton  in 
IiMLAILBep.,  168,1864  (-*Chriftiaiifl').  Widshi 


itOcapa.— White  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Yuma- 
Sprachstamm,  1886  (Tonto  name). 

Papagonk  (Lenape:  papegonky   'at  the 

pond.'— Gerard).    A  band  found  in  Ulster 

CO.,  N.  Y.,  doubtless  the  same  as  is  placed 

on  Lotter's  map  of  1777  on  the  e.  branch 

of  Delaware  r.,  near  the  present  Pepacton, 

Delaware  co.     They  were    probably    a 

part  of  the  Munsee. 

Papaoonok.— Lotter,  Map  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J..  1777. 
Papagonok.~Tryon  (1778)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
TribeH  Hudson  R.,  265,  1872.  Papagonk.— Tryon 
(1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doo.Col.niKt.,  viii,4ol,  1857.  Pop- 
aghtunk.— Johnson  (1771),  ibid..  287. 

Papajichio       ( *  drinking  -  much  -  beer 

Clace.' — Lumholtz).   ATarahumare  pue- 
lo  near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico; TH>p.  8.S8  in  liKX). 

Papagiohic— I.uniholtz.  inf'n.  1894.  Pap^iohie.— 
OroziO  y  Berm,  Geoe.,  323,  1864. 

Papakeecha  ('flat  l>elly\  i.  e.  a  bed- 
bug). A  Miami  chief  whose  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Flat  Belly's  Villagt*,  was 
E.  of  Turkey  lake,  at  the  present  Indian 

Village,  Noble  co.,  Ind.  (j.  p.  n. ) 

Flat  Belly's  Village.— .Mi.ssissinewa  treaty  (18261in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  495,  1S7:?.  Pahed-ke-teh-a  Vil- 
lage.—Hough,  map  in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep..  1882  (mis- 
print).    Fi-p4-kee'-cha.— J.  P.  Dunn,   Inf  n,  1907. 

PapanaoaB.  A  former  tril)e  of  n.  b. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texay,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  menil)ers  of  which  were  gathered 
into  San  Bernardo  mission  in  Coahuila. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  308,  1804.  See 
Paarhiqiiij  Pacuachium. 

PapaBquiaro.      A    former     Tepehuane 

Eueblo  in  w.  Durango,  Mexico,  on  the  8. 
ranch  of  Kio  Nazas,  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  i)resent  Santiago.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission  founded  by  Gero- 
nimo  Ramirez  in  1596,  but  was  abandoned 
in  1616  on  account  of  Tol)oso  raids,  and 
was  8ubse(iuently  temporarily  repeopled 

with  Kudeve. 

Santiago   Papasqoiaro. — Orozco   v   Berra,    Geog., 

318,  1864. 

Papiak  [Pdjiiiak').  A  S<:|uawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— llill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900. 

Papigochio  f*8nii>e  town.' — Froebel). 
A  fonner  Taranumare  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Villa  de  la  Concepci6n, 
on  the  upper  Rio  Papigo(;hi,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  28°  45'', 
Ion.  108°  30^.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

PapinachoiB  {(h)dpinaffHKi,  'they  cause 
you  to  laugh.* — Flewitt).  A  Montagnais 
trilxi  or  division  living  in  the  17th 
century  about  the  headwaters  of 
Papincichois  r.,  n.  of  the  Bersiamite. 
They  visited  Tadoussac  and  rei-eived 
religious  instniction  from  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  1664  tlie  latter  had  i)en- 
etrate<l  their  country,  finding  them 
tractable  and  inoffensive.  Charlevoix 
believed  that  this  and  other  tril)es  of  the 
same  section  had  become  extinct  in  his 
day.  As  late  as  1721  they  joined  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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Chauvignerie  mentions  a  people  of  the 
same  name  living  n.  of  L.  Superior  in 
1736,  nmnbering  20  warriors  and  having 
the  hare  as  their  totem,  hat  these  were  a 
distinct  people.  (j.  m.) 

OoMpiiiMhioaek.— Jefl.  Rel.  1643, 38, 18S8.  Spapina- 
•U8e&r--Jefl.Rel.l&11.5.1856.  Oapapiiuu^iSkiL— 
Ducreux  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  x,  170,  note, 
18A8.  Papenaohois.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Ttibea,  in,  81, 1854.  Papinaehaoz.— Chaavignerle 
(1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Triben,  in,  666, 
1853.  Papinaohei.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  170,  1858.  Papiiia«hiou.-Jes.  Rel.  1666. 
8,  1858.  PapiaaoldSekU.-Jefl.  Rel.  1642,  89,  1858. 
Papiaaelioia.— Bailloquet  (1661)  quoted  bv  Hind, 
Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  20, 1H63.  PapiaaldoiaM.— Jes.  Rel. 
1666.  3, 1858.  PapinalcoU.— <^aiivignerle  (1736)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  IX,  1054,  1855.  Papinaa- 
ehoi«.>-Bacqucville  de  la  Potherie,  i,  207,  1753. 
Papipaaaoh^.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  207, 
1708.  Papirajtad'ek.— Jeff.  Rel.  1640,  12.  1858. 
PapiTaohes.— Barcia,  Bnsayo,  184,  1723.  Papoae- 
diM.— Ibid.,  188.  Popinotheei.— Schoolcraft,  Up- 
per Miss.,  93. 1884. 

PaplBCone.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  hank  of 
the  Rappahannock  y  in  King  George  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Papka.    A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 

lace  on  the  n.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  hay, 

Auiska. 

Pipkamat.— fipurr  and   Pofit  quoted   by  Baker, 

Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  {mut=miut,  'people'). 

Pappoose.  An  Indian  infant,  a  child; 
written  also  papoose.  Roger  Williams 
(1648)  gives  jmjwos  as  the  word  for  child 
in  the  Narra^nset  dialect  of  Algonquian; 
Wood  (1634)  has  papjxmse;  Eliot  uses 
for  child  or  infant  pemes,  and  Trumbull 
(Words  derived  from  Ind.  Languages,  27, 
1872|  thinks  that  pappoose  may  be  de- 
rived from  papemes,  a  reduplicative  of 
peisses.  Eliot  also  has  pupeimssUy  'he  is 
very  small.*  On  the  origin  of  the  word 
Mr  W.  R.  Gerard  (infn,  1907)  says:  '*The 
infantine  utterances  jyapa  and  mama 
are  very  widely  distributed  the  world 
over;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  ;)apu 
was  the  Narraganset  infant's  ^'ay  of  utter- 
ing the  syllables  that  in  the  mouths  of 
most  infants  are  heard  as  papa.  To  this 
the  Indians  may  have  added  the  diminu- 
tive puitix  -f'>»,  making  papxie^^  and  used 
the  word  an  the  name  for  a  little  child. 
Paput's  coines  verv  near  in  sound  to 
papooftfy  a  word  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  known  Algonquian  root.  There 
is  a  curious  resemblance  l)etween  the 
word  and  the  l>atin  p?vpM>»,  'child'.  The 
word  has  become  widely  known  and 
applied.  Burton  (Highlands  of  the 
Brazil),  in  speaking  of  the  young  of  the 
tapir,  pays:  *and  the  calf  [is  called] 
Tapy'ra  Curumini  Ocu,  Papoose  of  the 
big  Tapir.'  Peter  Smith,  in  his  Medical 
Facts  (1813),  apphed  it  to  the  rcM)t  of 
OiulophyHum  tliaUctroide»,  the  bluecohosh, 
Ijecauso  it  was  used  by  Indian  women  to 
facilitate  i)arturition.  The  word  has  also 
been  used  as  a  verb,  thus,  Winthrop 
(Canoe  and  Saddle,  1862)  has:  *This  fash- 


ionable [infant]  was  popooMcf  in  a  tight- 
swathing  wicker-work  case.  * ' '  The  word 
pappoose  has  been  carried  by  white  settlers 
to  tne  extreme  W.^  and  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  local  varieties  of  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. From  pappoose  have  been  named 
pappoose  framey  an  Indian  cradle,  and  pap- 
poose rooty  the  blue  cohosh  ( Caulophyllum 
thalictroides),  (a.  f.  c) 

Paraje  (Span.:  'place,*  ^residence'). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  Laguna 
Indians,  now  a  permanently  occupied 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  6  m.  n.  nw. 
of  Laguna,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.  Native 
name,  Tsimund,  referring  to  a  black  hill 
near  by. 

Paraje.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodsre  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IV,  W6,  1891.  PMidL— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1903,  514. 
1904.  See-mnn-ah.— Pradt,  op.  cit.  Trimnni.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Paranignti  { Pa-ran^ -i-gutSy   'people  of 

the  marshy  spring').     A  Paiute  band 

formerly  living  in  the  valley  of  the  same 

name  in  s.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  171  in  1873. — 

Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 1874. 
Pah  Ranacats.— Head  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 174. 
1868.  Pah-r^-ni.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
m,  pt.  8, 16, 1854.  Pah-seneg^Utn.— Sale  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  153,  1865.  Paranants.— Gatschet  in 
Wheeler  Suit.  Rep.,  vii,  410, 1879. 

Parantones.  A  tribe  of  which  21  were 
reported  in  1794  at  Espiritu  Santo  de 
Zufliga  mission,  Texas,  by  Fr.  Juan  Jos^ 
Aguilar.  They  were  with  Jaranames 
(Aranames),  Tamiques,  Prietos,  Brazos 
largos,  Vende  flechas,  and  Gumpusas,  all 
of  which  were  said  to  have  been  8ubtril)es 
of  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para 
la  Hist.  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas, 
308,1888).  (n.  K.B.) 

Parathees.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels, 
113,  1816)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living 
apparently  on  Red  r.,  n.  w.  Texas.  Not 
iaentifiable  and  probably  mythical. 

Parohaqae.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  mentioned  in  1675  by  Fernando 
del  Bosque.  They,  with  the  Catujanos, 
Tiliiaes,  and  Apes,  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  country  n.  k.  from  Monclova 
across  the  Rio  Grande  (Exped.,  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  347,  1903).  Thev  were 
mentioned  by  Massanet  in  1690  in  nis  list 
of  tri])es,and  in  1691  were  said  by  him  to 
have  lived  between  the  Sabinas  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  his  expedition  to  the 
Hasinai  country  from  San  Salvador  del 
Valle  de  Santiago,  he  met  them  about 
10  leagues  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They, 
with  Mescaleros,  Yoricas,  Chomes,  Ala- 
chomes,  and  Pamais  (Pamayes?)  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  party  several  days. 
Massanet  paid  they  were  wanderers,  with- 
out agriculture,  living  on  buffalo  meat 
and  wild  products,  i&me  words  of  these 
tribes  Mat^sanet  recorded;  thus,  asaguan 
meant  'heart,*  and  ganapetuarif  their 
name  for  the  Rio  Grande,  meant  Marge 
body  of  water*  (Diario,  1691,  in  Mem.  de 
NueVa  Espana,  xxvii,  90,  MS. ;  Velasco, 
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(B.  _.    _., 
IB(1S76),  op.dl. 

Pmreh»d  Oon  ludlui. 
initely applied.  "Id  moet  oF  our  Ameri- 
can rolonies  there  yet  remain  a  few  of 
the  natives,  who  formerly  infaabited  those 
exIcDsive   countries  We   call 

them  'Parched-corn-Indiana,'  because 
they  chiefly  use  it  for  bread,  are  civilized 
and  live  moetly  by  plantine." — Adair, 
Am.  IndH.,  343,  1775. 

PaTDhlnai.  Mentioned  by  Kivera 
(Diario,  leg.  2002,  1736}  as  a  tribe  or 
villa^  apparently  near  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  in  a.  Texas.  Probably  Coahuil- 
tecan. 

ParflMie  (pron.  por^-fteih).'  The  ordi- 
nary skin  box  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
min.  tribes,  maile  of  atiff-dreseed  law- 
hide  from  wfaich  the  hair  hae  been  re- 
moved. It  is  usuallv  of  rectan^lar 
ifhape,  varying  from  2  oy  3  f t  in  etze  for 
thelargeat  boxes — used  aa  clothes  trunks, 
for  slorin);  food,  etc. — to  amall  pouches 


for  hiilding  piunts,  mirrors,  or  other  toilet 
articles.  Those  uaed  for  storing  cloth- 
ini;  are  made  in  pairs,  two  to  each  bed 
in  the  tipi,  by  trimmine  the  rawhide  to 
proper  form  while  still  pliable,  folilina 
over  the  ed^ee  upon  each  other,  and 
fastening  them  in  place  by  means  of 
string  of  skins  paand  through  holee  near 
the  aides.  The  surface  is  painted  with 
liesigns  in  various  colors,  and  at  times  a 
fringe  is  adde^l.  Round  boxes,  somewhat 
lesfmbllnK  a  quiver  in  shape,  are  made 
of  the  same  material  for  holding  feathers 
and  decorative  war-bonnets.  In  other 
sertiousbaiiketsof  various  kinds,  boxes  of 
bark  or  matting,  or  bags  of  grass  or  soft- 
dressed  rikin,  took  the  place  of  parfl^che. 
The  word  is  of  doubtful  onjin.  hut  as 
commonly  spelled  appears  in  French  nar- 
ratives as  eftrly  as  1700,  and  is  probably 
from  some  old  French  root,  poaHn>ly  from 
parrr '  to  p«rry,'/&A«  'arrow,'  in  reference 
originally  to  the  shield  or  body-armor  of 
rawhide.  SeeBoxa  and  ChuU,  Raichide, 
Seeeplada,  Stin^ratijig.  {J.  k.) 


Farisear.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Crow  tribe,  according  to  liewis  and 
Clark. 

Pa-HH-au.— Lewli  *nd  Clark,  DIkot..  40.  INS; 
Orlg.  Joui.  Lewis  and  Clu-k.  vi,  103, 1«0&. 

Parka.  A  dress  of  bird  orseaJ  skin  worn 
as  an  outside  garment  by  the  Eskimo  of 
the  K,  W.  coastof  America;  from  the  name 
of  this  article  in  the  Aleut  dialect  of  the 
Eskimo  language.  (a.  v.  c) 

FarkaenaiLm  ( Par-kre-Tia-um,  '  water  peo- 

Jle'),  Given  by  Neighbors  (Schoolcrait, 
nd.  Tribes,  ii,  127, 1852)  as  a  division  of 
the  Comanche.  The  name,  which  is  not 
recogniied  by  the  Comanche,  may  possi- 
bly have  been  intended  for  Pagateu,  q.  v. 
Parksr,  Sli  Bamoal.  A  mixed -blood 
Beneca  of  the  Wolf  clan,  son  of  Chief 
William  Parker  and  grandson  of  the 
celebrate! I  Red  Jacket;  bom  on  the 
Tonawanda  res.,  N,  Y,,  in  18i!8.  His 
Sene^s  name  was  Haaanoanda,  '  CominK 
to  the  Front,'  but  on  receiving  theof^ 
cial  title  Deionin'lioga."we°  ('it  holds 
the  door  open),  when  he  became 
eighth  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  laid  the 
otber  aside.  Parker  was  educated  in 
the  rommou  schools,  studied  civil  engi- 
neering, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  was  employed  as  engineer  on  a  Gov- 
ernment building  at  Galena,  111.,  then 
the  homeof  Clysses  B.  Giant,  A  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  the  two  which 
continued  after  both  joined  the  Union 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Parker's  distinguished  service  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  led  to  his  selection 
by  Grant  as  a  member  oF  his  staff.  In 
May,  1663,  he  became  OMist ant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  afterward  secretary  to  lien.  Grant 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  Apr.  9, 
1S65,  he  became  brigadier -general  of 
volunh>ers;  in  13A6,  a  first  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  in  the  Unitt^i  States  Army,  and 
onMar.  2, 1867,  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  bri^dJer-i^neral,  By  rea- 
son of  their  intimate  relations,  aa  well 
as  of  Parker's  excellent  handwriting, 
Grant  intrusted  him  while  his  sei'retary 
with  botii  his  personal  and  official  coi^ 
respondence.  It  was  thus  that  at  I,«e'8 
surrender  Parker  eMgro!«ed  the  articles 
of  cajiitulalion  thai  were  signed  by 
Grant  and  accepted  by  the  Confeder- 
ate general.  Parker  resigned  from  the 
Army  in  1869  lo  accept  from  President 
Grant  an  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Afiairs.  lie  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  in  1871,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death,  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
Aug.  31,  18!I5.  General  Parker  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  th« 
ethnologist,  and  his  efficient  coworker 
inpreparinghi8"LeagueottlieIr<iquoii'," 
first  published    in    1851.     "The  recug- 
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nized  authority  and  value  of  this  book 
are  due  to  the  work  of  Parker,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Momin.  As  a  sachem  Parker 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of 
his  people,  and  as  a  man  of  education 
and  culture  he  had  both  the  interest  and 
abilitv  necessary  to  make  those  institu- 
tions known  to  civilized  man  as  no  ordi- 
narv  interpreter  could  have  done." 
Parker  liad  a  sister,  Miss  Caroline  G. 
Parker  (Gahano,  'Hanging  Flower*), 
and  a  younger  brother,  Nicholas,  both  of 
whom  the  Uenerai  survived.  Miss  Par- 
ker (sometimes,  without  reason,  referred 
to  as  **  Queen  of  the  Senecas")  married 
John  Mountpleasant,  a  Tuscarora.  Con- 
sult Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  a 
new  edition  edited  and  annotated  by 
Herbert  M.  Lloyd,  New  York,  1904. 

Parker,  daana  (from  Comanche  hvaina, 
'fragrant,'  joineii  to  his  mother's  family 
name).  The  principal  chief  of  the  Co- 
manche, son  of  a  Comanche  chief  and  a 
white  captive  woman.  His  father,  No- 
koni,  'wanderer,'  was  the  leader  of  the 
Kwahadi  division,  the  wildest  and  most 
hostile  portion  of  the  tribe  and  the 
moHt  inveterate  raiders  along  the  Texas 
border.  In  one  of  the  incursions,  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  the  Comanche  attacked 
a  small  settlement  on  Navasota  r.,  in  k. 
Texas,  known  from  its  founder  as  Park- 
er's Fort,  and  carried  off  2  children  of 
Parker  himself,  one  of  whom,  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  then  al>out  12  years  of  age, 
became  later  the  wife  of  the  chief  and 
the  mother  of  Quana,  bom  about  1845. 
The  mother,  with  a  younger  infant, 
was  afterward  rescued  by  the  troops 
and  brought  back  to  Texas,  where  both 
soon  died.  Quana  grew  up  with  the 
tribe,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  rap- 
idly rose  to  commanding  influence.  The 
Kwahadi  band  refui^ed  to  enter  into  the 
Meiii<ine  Lcnlge  treaty  of  1867,  by  which 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa  Apache,  Chey- 
enne, and  Aranaho  were  assigned  to 
reservations,  ana  continued  to  l^  a  dis- 
turbing element  until  1874,  when,  in 
con8e(j[uence  of  the  depredations  of  an 
organized  company  of  white  buffalo 
huhtern,  Quana  himself  muntereil  the 
warriors  of  the  Comanche  and  Cheyenne, 
with  alx)ut  half  the  Kiowa  ami  some 
portion  of  the  other  two  tribes,  for  resis- 
tan(;e.  The  campaign  l^egan  June  24, 
1874,  with  an  attack  le<l  by  Quana  in 
perscm  at  the  head  of  700  confederate 
warriors  against  the  buffalo  hunters, 
who  were  stronglv  intrenched  in  a  fort 
known  as  the  Adobe  Walls,  on  the  South 
Canadian  in  the  Texas  panhandle.  In 
addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  thick  walls,  the  white  hunters  had  a 
email  field -piece  which  they  used  with 
such  good  enect  that  after  a  »\eae  lasting 
all  day  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire 


with  considerable  loss.  The  war  thus 
begun  continued  along  the  whole  border 
•8.  of  Kansas  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  year,  when,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Mackenzie,  most 
of  the  nostiles  surrendered.  Quana, 
however,  kept  his  band  out  upon  the 
Staked  plain  for  2  years  longer,  when  he 
also  came  in.  Recognizing  the  inevit- 
able, he  set  about  making  the  best  of 
the  new  conditions,  and  bein^  still  young 
and  with  the  inherited  intelhgence  of  his 
white  ancestry,  he  quickly  a(£ipted  him- 
self so  well  to  the  white  man's  road  as  to 
become  a  most  efficient  factor  in  leading 
his  people  up  to  civilization.  Through 
his  influence  the  confederated  tril^ 
adopted  the  policy  of  leasing  the  surplus 
pasture  lands,  by  which  a  large  annual 
income  was  add^  to  their  revenues.  He 
has  popularized  education,  encouraged 
house  building  and  agriculture,  and  dis- 
couraged dissipation  and  savage  extrava- 
gances, while  nolding  strictly  to  his  na- 
tive beliefs  and  ceremonies.  Polygamy 
being  customary  in  his  tril)e,  he  has  sev- 
eral wives  and  a  numl)er  of  children ,iill 
of  whom,  of  proper  age,  have  receiwl 
a  school  e<iucation,  and  one  or  two  of 
whom  have  married  white  men.  For 
nearly  30  years  he  has  been  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  figure  among 
the  3  confederateil  tribes  in  all  leases, 
treaty  negotiations,  and  other  publii* 
business  with  the  Government,  and  in 
this  capacity  has  made  repeated  visits  to 
Washington,  besides  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  his  native  language  he  speaks 
both  Kn^lish  and  Spanish  fairlv  well. 
He  now  lives  in  a  lai^e  and  comfortable 
house,  surn)unded  by  well-cultivated 
fields,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Ft  Sill,  Okla. 
Quanah,  a  town  in  n.  Texas,  was  name<i 
in  his  honor.  (j.  m.  ) 

Partoeae.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  m  1542.  Placet! 
by  Taylor  at  the  Indian  cemetery  on  the 
mesa  of  the  Goleta  farm. 

Vfeltooac—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17.  1863. 
Partoeao— Cabrillo  (1M2)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doo. 
Fla.,  181, 1857.   Partooaa.—Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Panigiini(Pa-ru^-^w«, '  marsh  people' ). 

A  Paiute  band  formerly  near  Parawan, 

s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  27  in  1873. 

.— Smithson.    Misc.  Ck>n.,  xiv.  39.  1878. 


Parawat  Tntat.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  578, 1S61. 
Pa-rn'-ftiiu.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 50, 1874. 

Parampaiats  { Pa-room^ -pai-ais^  'people 
of  the  meadows').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Nev. ; 
pop.  35  in  1873. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  50,  1874. 

Parampats  {Pa-room^ -pats),  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  at  Parum  sprins:,  s.  b. 
Nov.;  pop.  56  in  1873,  including tne  Nog- 
wats.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1874. 
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FasskuuBum  {Pa-aa'hm-d.^'mon,  'pull- 
ing com/  according  to  Morgan;  but 
properlv  pnnkunemerif  'pulling  b^  hand' 
and  rehiring  to  com  or  anything  else 
inanimate.— -Gerard).  A  sub-clan  of  the 
Dela  wares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172, 1877. 

PaaalTM.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  8.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltoitan, 
members  of  whi<rh  were  gathered  into 
Nuestra  Befiora  de  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta 

mission,  at  Lampazos,  n.  Nuevo  Leon. 
PanlTM.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  803, 1864.    Pas< 
telre.— MiuMaiiet  (1090)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
»,  ine,  MB.  cited  by  H.  £.  Bolton,  infn.  1906. 

Pasara.    Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 

Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Fw-M*-roo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28.1860. 

Paianghtacook.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  York  r.,  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,repr.  1819. 

ZMeagonla  (Choctaw:  'bread  people', 
fram  ptuka  *  bread,'  okla  'people').  A 
nnall  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  living 
on  Pascagoula  r.  in  s.  Mississippi,  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  Biloxi,  but 
now  extinct  as  a  neparate  division.  As 
no  vocabulary  of  their  langua^  has  been 
preserved,  nor  their  own  tnbal  name, 
their  ethnic  relations  are  conjectural; 
but  from  their  intimate  connection  from 
11599  to  the  19th  century  with  the  Biloxi, 
it  iH  poopible  that  they  were  Siouan. 

The  first  mention  of  them  is  that  of 
llKfrville  in  1699  (Margry,  IVc,  iv,  193, 
1H80),  who  refers  to  the  village  of  the 
Bilocchy  (Biloxi),  Pascoboula  (Pasca- 
goula), and  Moctobi,  to  reach  which  from 
Biloxi  bay  took  2}  days.  There  were 
n^lly  three  villages,  and  a  little  farther 
on  ( ibid.,  195) ,  he  speaks  of  the  three  as 
being  on  Pascagoula  r.,  a  short  distance 
apart  As  the  three  tc^ther,  according 
to  8auvole  (ibid.,  451),  did  not  contain 
more  than  20  cabins,  the  estimate  of  100 
families  is  ample.  About  1764,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Biloxi  and  several  other 
tribes,  they  determined  to  leave  the 
neighlx)rhood  of  Mobile,  and  in  1784  were 
found  settle<i  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 10  m.  above  the  villa^  of  the 
Tunica.  Together  with  the  neighboring 
Biloxi  they  were  estimated  at  20  war- 
riors, probably  about  75  souls.  Before 
1791,  however,  they  had  moved  up  Red 
r.  and  settletl  at  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  Bayou  Rigolet  du  Bon  Dieu. 
The  name  of  their  chief  at  that  time  was 
Du  Blanc.  About  1795  they  sold  their 
lands  here  to  Miller  and  Fulton,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Biloxi  to  Bayou  Bceuf,  settling 
between  them  and  the  Choctaw.  Later 
they  sold  these  lands  to  the  same  parties, 
the  sale  being  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  in  18M05,  bat  probably  coutinued  to 
reside  in  the  neighborhodd,  where  they 
died  off  or  became  incorporated  with  the 
Biloxi    and    Choctaw.     Morse  in  1822 


enumerated  three  distinct  bands  of  Pas- 
cagoula, two  on  Red  r.  and  a  thinl  on  a 
branch  of  the  Neches,  aggre^ting  240 
souls;  but  probably  some  mistake  was 
made,  as  the  Biloxi  are  given  as  number- 
ing only  70.  (a.  s.  g.  j.  r.  s.) 
Bread  Hatioa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II.  115, 1836.  Bre«d Hatioa.— BQKgs  (1796)in  Am.St 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  449,  1832  (misprint).  Mliki- 
c£la.— Gatfcchet,  Biloxi  MS.,  1886  (Biloxi  name). 
VatioB  of  Bread.— Boadinot,  Star  in  West.  128, 1816. 
Paoha-oflooaa.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.  Am.,  pt.  i, 
162.1761.  Pacha-Ofottlas.— LePageduPratz,  La., 
II,  214,  1758.  Paaafoula.— Coxe,  Carolana.  map, 
1741.  Paaosfawlaa.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  II,  27,  1814  (misprint).  ~ 
golaa.— tiibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  83.    1806. 


Kilas.— Pdnloaut  (1699)  in  French,  Hist  Ctoll. 
..  n.  8.,  I,  38, 1869.  Patoa  Ofoolas.— Oallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  Soc.  ii,  115,  1836.  Paaca  Ooeo- 
las.— McKenncy  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  81, 
1854.  PaMa-Ooeoolos.— Romans,  Florida,  101, 1775. 
Pasooboula.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv, 
427.  1880.  PaMMffoolas.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  i.  725,  1832.  Paakafoulaa.— 
Dumont,  La.,  1. 135. 1753.  Paskafuna.— Gatschet, 
infn  (Ouldo  form).  Paspafolas.— Woodward, 
Reminis.,  25, 1859.  PeaeagoUu.— Lewis,  Trav..  206, 
1809. 

Pasce^na.     A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 

cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  the 

site  of  the  present  San  Fernando. 
Paseegna.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8, 1860.    Paaaoff-aa.— Ibid..  Jan.  11, 
1861.    Paaheokaa.— Ibid..     May  11.     1860.     Paah- 
ingmo.— A.  L.  Kroeber.lnfn,  1905(LuiseDonfune). 

Paihagasawissoak  (PeahegegtvUg,  pi.  for 
'deer').  Given  as  the  Elk  gens  of  the 
Sauk. 

Pft-sha'-fa-sa-wis-so-ak.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soo.,  170, 
1877.  Peeegeawtf.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (cor- 
rect form  ;  c  =  in). 

Pasharanaek     (apparently    penhctHndk^ 

*  near  the  cove,  or  bay.  * — Gerard ) .  A'Vil- 
lage  of  the  Abnaki  in  1616,  probably-  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. — Smith  (1616)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  107, 1837. 

Paihashe.  A  Cholovone  village  s.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cho- 
lovone MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

Pashasheebo   (Montagnais:   vdshaahibu^ 

*  s wol  len  ri  ver.  *  — ( Teraixl) .  A  Montagnais 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence. — Steams,  Labrador,  271, 1884. 

Pashipaho  { PiishXiKihowOy  'He  touches 
lightly  in  passing.' — W.  J.).  A  promi- 
nent Sauk  chief,  l>elongin^  to  one  of  the 
Fish  clans,  whoHe  name  is  usually  bat 
iinproiHjrly  translated  **Stabber."  He 
was  born  about  1760,  and  first  came 
into  public  notice  when  he  signed,  as 
principal  chief  of  the  Sauk,  the  treaty  of 
St  LouiH,  Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1804,  by  which 
the  allied  Sauk  and  Foxes  (^ede<i  to  the 
United  States  their  lands  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  This  was  the  treaty  repudi- 
ateil  by  Black  Hawk  and  which  ulti- 
mately bn>ught  on  the  so-called  Black 
Haw^  war  oi  1832.  Little  is  known  of 
Pashipaho's  career  as  a  warrior,  but  it  is 

Erobable  that  he  was  highly  regarde<i  by 
is  tribesmen  as  a  fighting  man,  for  it 
was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Iowa 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  on  Dee 
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Moinee  r.  in  May  1823,  in  which  engage- 
ment Black  Hawk  was  second  in  com- 
mand. He  was  also  the  leader  in  the  plot 
to  destroy  Ft  Madison,  Iowa,  in  1809, 
an  effort  that  failed  because  the  whites 
were  forewarned.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  vindictive  and  implacable  in  his  re- 
sentments, on  one  occasion  undertaking 
a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  Indian  agent  at  rrairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  because  the  latter  had  offended 
him;  but  his  attempt  was  thwarted  bv 
Taimah.  Pashipaho  supported  Keokuk 
in  opposing  Black  Hawk's  war  against 
the  wiiites,  and  took  no  uart  in  it  In 
addition  to  signing  the  St  Louis  treaty  of 
1804,  he  was  a  leading  participant  in  ne- 
gotiating subsequent  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aug.  4,  1824,  and  Ft  Armstrong, 
Sept.  21,  1832.  Pashipaho  was  agam 
at  Ft  Armstrong:  in  Aug.  1833,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  liberation  of  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions,  w^hen  in  a  speech  he 
advocated  the  peace  policy  of  Keokuk, 
remarking  that  at  one  time  he  had  taken 

grisoner  tne  *'  great  chief  of  the  Osages," 
ut  had  voluntarily  released  him.  While 
in  Washington,  Pashipaho*s  portrait  was 
painted  by  Charles  B.  King  for  the  Indian 
gallery  of  the  \Var  Department,  and  is  re- 
produced in  McKenney  and  Hall's  Indian 
Tribes;  ten  years  later  his  portrait  was 
again  painteii  by  George  Catlin.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Pashipaho's  presence  with 
other  Sauk  and  Fox  chiefs  in  camp  on 
Des  Moines  r.  in  1841,  when  news  of  a 
massacre  of  some  of  their  })eople  by  the 
Sioux  was  received.  Although  Keokuk 
was  present,  and  Pashipaho  was  then  so 
old  that  he  had  to  be  aided  in  mounting 
his  horse,  the  latter  led  the  pursuit  of  the 
marauders.  It  is  probable  that  his  death 
occurred  not  lone  thereafter,  though  but 
little  is  known  of  his  last  years  other  than 
that  he  was  much  ffiven  to  intemperate 
habits.  He  movea  with  his  people  to 
their  reservation  in  Kansas.  Other  re- 
corded forms  of  the  name  are  Pahsha- 
paha,  PaHheparho,  Pashepawko,  Pashe- 
piho,  and  Pnshee  Paho.  (c.  t.  ) 

Pafhir.    The  Water-pebble  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

F^ihir-t'aln'ui.— Lummis  quote<l  by  Hodfce  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 1896  (Vainm  ='i>eople'). 

Pashka.     A  former  Modoc  settlement  on 
the  N.  w.  shore  of  Tule  or  Rhett  lake,  s.  w. 

Oreg. 

FMhxA.— Qatflchct  in  Ccmt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt  i, 
xxxii,  1890.  PafthxanuMh.— Ibid,  (name  of  peo- 
ple). PiMx^^^^i^-  Paaxaniuwh.— Ibid.,  xxxlv 
(name  of  people). 

Paiinogna.     A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Oal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  (tailed  Rancho  del  Chino. 
Paaiaof-iia.— Ried  (18.V2)  quoted  byHoffman  in 
Bull.  Ehmx    Inat.,  xvii,  2,  lh85. 


Ried  quoted  by  Taylor  in  CaL  FUmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Pation.     A  former  ffroup  of  Mohave 

rancherias  on  the  k.  bank   of  the  Rio 

Colorado,  below  the  present  Ft  Mohave, 

in  Arizona,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 

Francisco  Grarc^  in  1776. 

KaaehariaB  de  la  Paaioa.— Garc^  Diary,  228,  416, 

1900. 

Paaka.    A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  or 

near  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  17  in 

1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 

Pa«ha.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  368,  1897.  PaaluL— Ibid., 
280,1886. 

Paakwawininiwag    ( '  prairie    people' ) . 

The  Plains  Cree,  one  of  the  two  great 

subdivisions  of  the  Cree,  subdivided  into 

Sipiwininiwujg  and  Mamikininiwug. 
Ammitk-watohar-thinyoownc.— Franklin,  Joum. 
to  Polar  Sea,  1. 168, 1824.  BaaTar  Hill  Otms.— Ibid. 
Oree  of  the  Prairia.— Morgan,  Conaang.  and  Affin., 
286. 1871.  OrandaapagnM.— Petitot,  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc..  &19.  1888.  Hna-ko-ti-wa-ne-wuk.— 
Morgan,  Ck>njtang.  and  Affln.,  286,  1871.  Pask- 
wawiyiidwok.— Lacombe,  Diet,  de  la  lAngue  des 
Cria,  X,  1874.  Paopla  of  tha  Prairia.— Morgan, 
Conaang.  and  AfBn.,  286, 1871.  Plain  Oraaa.— Rob- 
inson, Great  Fur  Land.  186, 1879.  Prairia-Craaa.— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  649, 1883.  Prairia 
Zadiaaa.— Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  151, 1860. 

Paanaeaiies.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  with  the  Pamat^ues, 
near  the  Texas  coaHt  between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.  They  were  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  since  they  were  very 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaques.  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  ( Ynfonne  of 
the  College  of  Querdtaro  to  the  Commis- 
sary General,  1754,  MS.).  In  the  early 
history  of  San  Josi^  mission,  Tacasnanes, 
perhaps  the  same,  were  taken  there,  to- 
gether with  Pampopas,  Pastias,  and 
Qiayopines,  but  they  soon  deserted  ( Al- 
tamira,  opinion  of  Feb.  27,  1750,  Mem. 
Hist  Tex.,  Archivo  Gen.,  xxviii,  140, 
MS.).  In  1743  the  Pasnacanes  were  he- 
ing  '*  reduced"  at  the  Quer^^taran  missions 
near  San  Antonio,  where  their  kinsmen, 
the  Pamaques,  had  already  been  gathered 
(Fr.  Santa  Ana  to  the  Vicerov,  Mar.  4, 

1743,  MS.).  (H.E.B.) 

Paaaae^n.— Ynfonne  of  1754,  op.  cit.  Pasna- 
oaaai.— Ibid..  136.  Taoaananaa.— Altamira, op.  cit. 
(identical?). 

Paaos.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
having  horses  and  living  on  lower  Mis- 
souri r.  in  1680;  probably  Siouan. — La 
Salle  (ca.  1680)  in  Mai^grv,  D^.,  ii,  168, 
1878. 

Paspahegh.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  that  lived  between  Chick- 
ahominy  and  James  rs.,  Va.,  and  num- 
bered 200  in  1608.  It  was  with  the 
people  of  this  tribe  that  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown  came  into  most  direct  con- 
tact. 

Paapahagaa.— Boudinot,  BtarintheWest,  128,1816. 
Paapahafhaa.— «trachey  (ca,  1612),  Va..  85,  1849. 
Paap*hafhi.~Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  6,  repr.1819. 

Paapaheah.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Paspahegh,  situated  on  the  k.  oaok 
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of  Jamee  r.,  in  Charles  City  co.,  Va.    It 

was  burned  by  the  English  in  1610. 

I.— Smith  (1629),  Va,,  ii,  77.  repr.  1819. 
.—Ibid.,  6.    Paspdbdfh.— Harris,  V07. 


and  Tray.,  i,  836, 1705.  Pa^ihaa.— Percy  (ax.  1606) 
in  Pnrchas,  Pilgrimes,  iv,  1687,  1626.  rataiha.— 
Ibid. 

Paspahogli.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Ohickahominy  r.,  in  Charles 
City  CO.,  Va.,  above  Providence  Forae. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

PiipikaiYats  {Pct-gpi^-kai-vaUy  'water 
spring  mountain  people').  A  Paiute 
nEind  formerly  living  near  To<iuerville, 
8.  w.  Utah;  pop.  40  m  1873.— Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pasqnasheok.  A  former  Nochpeem  vil- 
lage, probably  on  the  b.  bank  ot  Hudson 

r.,  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
Faaqaaakaek.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 
IKTi.     Faaaiiiiaahaek.— Van    der    Donck    (1656) 
qooted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Patqoayah.  An  Assiniboin  villa^ire  situ- 
ated where  Carrot  r.  enters  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, in  E.  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The 
elder  Henry  says  that  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  in  1775,  it  consisted  of  30  tipis. 
The  younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light, 
II,  470,  1897)  found  it  in  1808,  previous 
to  the  smallpox  epidemic,  a  place  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  different  tribes. 
PiMquayah.— Henry,  Trav..  256, 1809.  Posooiaa.— 
Couea,  New  Light.  11,  469,  note,  1897.  Poiko- 
yac.— Jefferys,  Ft.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1744. 

Paaqnenoe  (seemingly  a  cornipt  form 
of  panftkwen  *to  be  close  together,* + 
ok  'people.' — Gerard).  A  Weapomeioc 
village  in  1586,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  perhaps  in  Camden  co.,  N.  C. 


Fasqaaaoek.— Smith  (1629).  Va.,  1,  map,  repr.  1819. 

"        ~       •    map  (1621)  In  N.T." 
Hint..  1, 1856.   PaMaqa«ao«k— LAne  (1586)  in  Smith 


Doc.  CJol. 


(1629),  Va..  I,  87,  repr.  1819.  Paaaaqoaaoka.— 
Bakluyt,  Voy.  (1600),  iii,  812.  repr.  1810.  Womaa'a 
towa.— Lane  (158S)  quoted  by  Hawks.  N.  C.  1, 
112, 1859.  WoiMBa  towaa.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629),  Va..  I,  87,  repr.  1819. 

Paaqui.    Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  18^)  as  one  of  the 

grovinces  or  villages,   probably  on  the 
outh  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1520. 

Paaqaotaak.    An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1700  in  North  Carolina  on 

the  N.  shore  of  Albemarle  sd. 
Panataak.— Lawaon  (1714),  Hist  Car.,  383,  repr. 
IWO.    PaMaetanlL^Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  7, 1894. 

Pauaeonaway.  A  chief  of  the  region 
about  Pennacook  on  Merrimac  r.  as  early 
as  1632  (Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  278. 
1880).  In  1629  his  daughter  married 
Winnepurget,  sachem  of  Saugus,  as  told 
in  Whittier's  "Bridal  of  Pennacook." 
His  son,  Wannalancet,  was  afterward 
aachem  of  Pennacook.  According  to  the 
chronicler  Hubbard,  Faasaconaway  was 
**  the  most  noted  powwow  and  sorcerer 
of  all  the  country."  He  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  in  1644,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  (a.  f.  c. ) 


Paaaadamkeag  (probably  from  pasir 
ddmkik,  '  beyond  the  sandy  beach ',  from 
pa»id  *  beyond',  amk  'sand',  ik  loca- 
tive.— Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village  at 
Nicolas  id.  in    Penobscot  r.,   near  the 

£  resent  Passadumkeag,  Penobscot  co., 
[e.  The  village  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1723,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
tired to  Mattawamkeag. 

Passadomkaaf.— Vetromile,  Abnakia,  22,  1866. 
Paaaadnnkae.— Ck>nf.  of  1786  in  Me.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll., 
VII,  10, 1876. 

Pasaamaqaoddy  (Peakid^makddi, 
*  plenty  of  polloc^k.  '—-(jatschet) .  A  small 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Abnaki  confederacy, 
but  speaking  nearly  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Malecite.  They  formerly  occupied  all  the 
region  about  Passamaquoddv  bay  and  on 
St  Ooix  r.  and  Schoodic  lake,  on  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Their  principal  village  was  Gun- 
as(]uamekook,  on  the  site  of  St  Andrews, 
N.  B.  They  were  restricted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  white  Rettlements,  and  in  1866 
were  settled  chiefly  at  Sebaik,  near  Perry, 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  Lewis 
id.  They  had  other  villages  at  Calais,  on 
Schoodic  lake  in  Washington  co..  Me., 
and  on  St  Croix  r.  in  New  Brunswick. 
They  were  estimated  at  about  150  in  1726, 
130  in  1804,  379  in  1825,  and  from  400  to 
500  in  1859.  The  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  tribes  send  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lature a  representative  who  is  permitted  to 
speak  only  on  matters  connected  with  the 
anairs  of  the  Indian  reservations  (Prince 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxxvi,  481, 
1897).     ^eAhmiki,  (j.  M.) 

MaehiaaTriba.— Winthrop(1633)lnMas8.  Hiat.Soc 
Ck)11.,  4th  8..  Ill,  292,  1856.  Haehiea  triba.— Gyles 
(1726) in  Me.  Hb4t.Soc.Coll.,  III,357,18S8  (applied to 
apartof  the  Passamaquoddy  liyingonMachias  r.). 
Paaanuuiaada.— Pownall  (17fi9),ibid.,  v,  868,  1857. 
Paaaamaoadia.— Willis  (ra.1830),  ibid.,  I,  27. 1866. 
Paaaamaqnada.— Pownall  (17&9^,  ibid.,  v,  871, 1857. 
Paaaamaqnadda.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
80c.  Coll.,  I, ZS,  1824.  Paaaamaquaddy.— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  I,  92,  1824.  Paa- 
aamaquodia.— Williamson  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

VII,  203,  1876.  Paaaaaiaquada.— Dudley  (1704) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  220, 1825.  Paa-aam- 
ma-quodsuaa.— Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.,  apj>.,  2,  1824.  Paa- 
aammaquaddiaa.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ll,  162,  1829. 
Paaaemaquaddy.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Ind.  Wars.  200, 1825.  Paaaiaiaqaodiaa.— Trumbull, 
Conn.,  II,  64, 1818.  Panaoukady.— Vaudrcuil  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 904, 1855.  PaakadamSk- 
kaa.— Aubery  (1?20),  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
895. 1855.  Paakadamokatik.— Gatschet,  Penobscot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Paakada- 
aaaookkaati.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  79L  1854.  Paakamaqnoaty.— Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis,  54,  1866.  Pasmaquady.— Oyles  (1726)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Boo.  Coll..  in.  857. 1853.  Paamoeady.— Cadil- 
lac (1092).  ibid..  VI,  279,  1859.  Paamakanti.— Ab- 
naki letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s., 

VIII,  262.  1819.  PSa-ta-maka'tiak.— Chamberlain, 
Malesit  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Malecite  name). 
Pastnmacatiak.— Prince  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXXVI,  479, 1897  (own  name).  Quaddiaa.— James 
quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,  327, 1830.  Quaddy  la- 
diana.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep. .  144, 1827.  Quaddiaa.  —Drake, 
Bk. Inds., X,  1848.  4aaddyladiaaa.— Ind.Aff.  Rep., 
99,  1828.  8t.  Croix  Iadiana.~Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.. 
220,  1824.  Scootuka.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend..  534,  1878.  Uaehafafa.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
xii,  1848.    Uacbaohaaga.— Andros  (1676)  In  N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV, 709, 1888.  UndiMkaiika.— Doc. 
of  1677,  ibid.,  7S3.  UnqneoluMif*.— Androe  (1075), 
Ibid.,  695.  UnahafOfft.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  541, 1878.  Ynohaokang.— Doc.  of  1667  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  xit,  602, 1888.  Ynqneohaiika.— 
Doc.  of  1668,  ibid.,  605. 

PaMannkaek.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacjr  in  16(%,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  King 
William  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Paraayonk  (*in  the  valley.' — Hewitt). 

A  Delaware  village  on  Schuylkill  r.,  Pa., 

in  1648.    Macaulev  calls  the  band  a  part 

of  the  Manta,  and  savs  that  thev  lived 

along  lAie  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Delaware, 

extending  into  Delaware. 
FaMajoBok.— Beekman  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XII, 810, 1877.  Paaudongh.— Beckman  (1660) , 
ibid.,  802.  Paaai^oak.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  166. 
1829.  PaaMiTonk.— Hudde  ( 1648)  In  N .  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XII,  86, 1877.    PasMtyunek.— Ibid.,  809. 

Paasing  Hail' s  Band.  A  band  of  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux  formerly  living  on  Yellow 
Medicine  r.,  Minn.,  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  chief,  Wasuwicaxtanxi.  or  Wasu- 
ihiyayedan,  otherwise  known  as  Bad 
Hail,  Passing  Hail,  and  Traveling  Hail. 
The  band  numbered  193  in  1863.  See 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314,  1863;  Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  pt  3,  386,  1894. 

Paasyootoang.  A  former  village  of  the 
Munsee  or  the  Delawares,  but  subject  to 
the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  N.  Y. — 
Hamilton  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  IX,  280,  1871. 

Paf taloea.  A  tribe,  evidentlv  Coahuil- 
tecan,  met  by  Massanet,  in  169i,  at  points 
6  and  10  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r.,  Texas, 
with  Quems,  Pachul,  Ocana,  Chaguan 
( Siaguan ) ,  and  Paac  Indians  ( Diario,  1691, 
inMem.deNuevaEspaf\a,  xxvii,92,  MS. ). 
It  was  evidently  given  in  his  list  of  1690 
and  miscopied  m  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla 
( XX  VII,  183)  as  Pastalve.  In  1703  this  was 
one  of  the  tribes  at  San  Bernardo  mission, 
and  in  1738  61  families  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  ( Portilla,  Apuntes, 
283,  288, 1888 ) .  In  1720  a  woman  of  this 
tribe  was  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission  and  her  name  written 
PantalocH  and  Pastoloca.  In  the  burial 
record  her  name  is  entered  Pastalac  ( Va- 
lero Bautismos,  1720,  partida  76,  MS.). 
In  1730  a  daughter  of  two  gentiles,  a 
Papan(ac?)  and  a  Pasta  lath,  was  baptized 
there.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Paitaiac— Valero  Entierrofl.  partida  249.  MS. 
Paitaloca.— Valero  Bautismos,  partida  76,  MS. 
Paitalocoa.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  303,  18fi4, 
Paitaiac— Massanet,  op.  oil.,  IfiOl.  PaatalTe.— 
Vela»co,  Dictamen  Fiscal,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Enpafla,  xxvii.  ISt,  MS.  (miwopy).  Paitolooa.— 
Valero  BautismoN,  partida  76,  MS.  Pataoalet.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  301. 1864  (identical?). 

Paitanooyaf.  A  tribe,  probably  Ck>a- 
huiltet^an,  at  San  Bernardo  mission,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Coahuila,  in  or  after 
1703.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  308,  1864. 

Paftansa.  A  village  of  the  Potomac 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  on  or 
near  Potomac  r.  in  Virgmia  in  1608,  ruled 


by  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Potomac 
tnbe.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  vil- 
lages on  Aquia  cr.  in  Stafford  co.,  marked 
on  Capt  John   Smith's  map  but   not 

named.  (j.  m.) 

Paapatanzia.— Spelman  (ea.  1615)  misquoted  by 
Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  viii.  21, 1901.  Paaptansla.— 
Spelman  {ca.  1616)  In  Smith,  Va.,  Arber  ed.,  civ, 
1^.  PattaBBa.-^trachey  (co.  1612),  Hist  Va., 
S9, 1849. 

Paataal.    A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuilte- 

can,  given  in  Massanet's  list  (1690)  of 

tribes  between  central  Coahuila  and  the 

Hasinai  coimtry,  a  route  most  of  which 

he  had  four  times  passed  over  ( Velasco, 

Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem. 

de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  183,  MS. ).    The 

name  is  probably  distinct  from  Pastalac,  a 

synonym  of  Pastaloca,  q.  v.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 
Pastias.— Rivera,  DIario,leg.  2602. 1786(  identical  ?). 
Paatoliak.  AChnaffmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Pastoliak  r.,  near  tlie 
s.  shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  80  in 
1880. 

Pastoliak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Oeoe.  Diet.  Alaflka,  490, 1906.  Pastohakli.— Petroff 
in  10th  CeuKua,  Alaska,  11. 1884. 

Paatoli^miat.     A   subdivision    of    the 

Unaligmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  formerly 

camping  at  the  head  of  Pastolik  bay. 
Paaohtoliimantaa.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  l,  870. 1861.  PasehtolifsynUn.^ 
Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skisz..  6, 1855.  PasehtolifmU- 
t«n.— Wrangell,  Nachr.,  122,  1839.  Paaohtuli«ina- 
t«n.— Ibid.  PaahtolecavtU.— Latham  (1845)  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  183, 1848.  Pashtolits.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  529. 1878.  Paatol- 
igmut— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska,  407, 
1870. 

Paatolik.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Pastolik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  113  in  1890. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Paatolik.  A  former  Unaligmiut  Eski  mo 
camp  for  hunting  beluga,  at  the  head  of 
Pastol  bay,  Alaska. 

Pashtohk— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th s., 
XXI.  map.  1850.  Paaohtolik.— Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
Sklzz.,  map,  1855.  Pastolik.— Dall,  Alaska.  236, 
1870. 

Paankdhin  ( '  village  on  a  hilltop  * ) .  An 
ancient  village  of  the  Osage.  The  name 
was  afterward  given  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Pahatfli,  or  Great  Osage,  on  Verdigris  r., 
Okla.      In  1850,   when    visited   by   De 

Smet,  it  numbered  600  souls. 
Bif-hill.— De  Smet,  W.  Miss.,  355, 1856  (misprint). 
Big  Hills.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Ck>mpend.,  470, 
1878.  Paasai-Ougriii.- De  Smet,  op.  cit.  ^nsuMio.— 
Dorsey  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  183.  Pasuk- 
dhi*.— Ibid. 

Paaulin  (PasiUin, '  village  on  a  hilltop ' ). 
A  former  village  on  Kansas  r.,  occupied 
about  1820  by  the  Kansa,  when  the  tribe 
had  4  villages.  (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Patagao.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  first 
mentioned  by  Massanet,  Nov.  16,  1690, 
in  his  list  of  tribes  met  between  the  pre- 
sidio of  Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai  coun- 
try of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given  in 
the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  this  tribe  then  lived 
N.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Velasco,  Dicta- 
men Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafla,  XXVII,  183,  MS.).    This  view  is 
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supported  by  the  fact  that  in  1691  Maaea- 
net  found  the  tribe  at  Rio  Hondo,  11 
leagues  n.  e.  of  the  Rio  Nueces.  They 
were  with  Indians  of  the  '*8anpanalf  Pat- 
chal,  Papaflaca,  Parchiquis,  Pacudchiam, 
Aguapdlam,  Samamp^  Vdnca,  and  Pa- 
vavdn"  tribes  (ibid.,  94).  One  of  these 
18  in  Garc(a*s  hst  of  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
(1760).  and  Massanet  records  the  state- 
ment that  the  languageof  this  country  was 
the  same  (i.  e.  C^thuiltecan)  all  the  way 
from  his  starting  point- to  beyond  San 
Antonio  r.  (ibid.,  96;  and  Espinosa,  Dia- 
rio,  May  8,  1716).  In  1716  Ram6n  and 
Espinosa  found  three  rancherias  of  the 
trine  in  the  same  locality  (Derrotero, 
1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  £epafia,  xxvii, 
145,  MS.).  Members  of  this  tribe  were 
baptized  at  San  Francisco  Solano  miraion 
after  1704  (Valero  Bautismos),  where 
they  frequently  intermarried  with  the 
Xarames,  and  between  1720  and  1763 
numbers  of  them  were  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  (ibid. ,  passim).  In  1738  Lorenzo, 
a  Pataguo,  was  ''governor"  of  this  mis- 
sion (Testimony,  June  3, 1738,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37, 
fol.  88,  MS. ).  In  their  gentile  state  they 
intermarried  with  the  Payayas  and  Pat- 
zaus  (Valero  Casamientos,  partidas  128, 


157,  MS.). 


( 


FMhajaen.— Valero   Entierrofi.  partida 
M^Tadentical?).    PaUra^.—Ibkl.,  partida  256, 


II.  E.  B.) 
da  267,  17S9, 


173!f.  Patafaha.  —  Ibid.,  17S9.  Patana.— Enpl- 
no<«,  Diaiio,  1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Pata- 
naa.— Valero  Caaamientoe,  1716,  partida  9.  MS. 
ratac««.— Valero  Entierros,  1704.  partida  26. 
Fataffoita.— Morfl,  Hist.,  ca.  1781,  MS.  (IdeDticalT). 
FataonakM.^ Hernando  del  Bosque,  Exped.,  1675, 
in  Nat.  Oeoc.  Mac.,  xiv.  843.  1903  (identicalT). 
Pa taqna.— Valero  BauUsmoci,  1728,  partida  220. 
Patavo.— Ma!«anet,  Not.  16,  16U0.  cited  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Eiipafia,  xxvil,  183,  MS. 

Patahenhah.  Given  by  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853)  as  a  former 
villajse  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  with 
229  inhabitants,  on  Minnesota  r.,  25  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota;  perhaps 
that  of  Chetanduta,  'Scarlet  hawk,'  chief 
of  the  Tintaotonwe. 

Patakeenotho  (Pd-takf-ena-ihe^,  'rab- 
bit* ).  A  gens  of  the  Shawnee. — Moi^gan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  168,  1877. 

Patamoragoneke.  Given  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,  IV,  117,  1788)  as  an  Indian 
tMicmac]  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  near  Canso  str.    Not  identified. 

Pataotrey.  A  large  village  of  the  Ju- 
maiio  in  New  Mexico  in  1598;  doubt- 
lens  sitnate<i  in  the  region  of  Abo,  e.  of 

the  Rio  (irande. 

Pataetr«j.-OAate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi.  114, 
\f<7l.  Pataaea.— Ibid..  128  ( believed  by  Bandcller 
to  t>e probably  Identical). 

Pataqailla.  A  rancheria  near  the  pre- 
sidio of  La  Bahia  and  the  mission  of 
Espfritu  Santo  de  Zdfli^  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  m  1785,  at  which 
date  it  contained  only  3  inhabitants 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,659,  1886). 
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Its  people  were  possibly  of  Karankawan 
or  Coanuiltecan  affinity.  Of.  Pastalooa. 
Pataanok.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r., 
Va.,  numbering  about  400  in  1612. — 
Strachey,  Va.,  62,  1849. 

Patohoag  ( '  where  they  divide  in  two, ' 
referring  to  two  streams  forming  one 
river. — Trumbull).  A  tribe  on  3ie  s. 
coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  extending  from 
Patchogue  to  Westhampton.  besides 
their  principal  village,  bearing  the  same 
name,  they  had  others  at  Fireplace, 
Mastic,  Moriches,  and  Westhampton. 
The  Cannetguot  Indians  were  a  part  of 
this  tribe.  The  survivors  are  known  as 
Poosepatuck,  q.  v. 

Patohoag.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patchoag,  near  the  present  Patchogue, 
Suffolk  CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 
OnehMhanf.— Patent  of  1680  quoted  by  Thomp- 
son, Long  Id.,  I,  418.  1843.  Paehoiudi.— Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  81,  1906.  Patehafva.— 
Wood  in  Macaalcy,  N.  Y.,  ii,  252,  1829.  Pat- 
obocue.— Ibid.  Podionf.— Writer  of  1762  quoted 
by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i .  414, 1843.  Pooboof  ha.— 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  81,  1906.  Una- 
ohoff.— James  quoted  oy  Tanner.  Narr.,  828, 1880. 
Uaoaohaca.— Deed  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompson, 
Long  la.,  I,  410.  1843.  uaqnaahoff.— Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn..  74. 1881  (trans,  uhque-adehu- 
auk,  'end  of  a  mountain'),  vnehaohaaga.— Doc. 
of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  xiv,  717, 1888. 

Patha  ( *  beaver ' ) .     An  Oto  gens. 
BeaTdr.— Dorsey.  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1879.     Pa-9a'.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  240, 
1897. 

Path  Killer  (corrupted  translation  of 
mmd'hi-dikV,  '  he  kills  [habituall v]  in 
the  i)ath ' ).  A  former  prominent  Chero- 
kee chief  who  signed  the  treaties  of 
Tellico  in  1804  and  1805,  and  the  treaty  of 
Turkey  town  (Chickasaw  Council  House) 
in  1816.     See  Ridge^  Major,         (j.  m.) 

Patiea.  The  name  of  two  villages  in 
N.  s.  Florida  at  the  period  of  the  Y  rench 
Huguenot  occupancy  in  1564.  One  was 
on  the  coa»t,  8  leagues  s.  of  Ft  Caro- 
line, which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  8t 
John  r.;  its  chief  was  friendly  with  the 
French  and  was  probably  of  the  Saturiba, 
or  possibly  of  tne  Timucua  tribe.  The 
other  village  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  St 
John  r.,apparentlyabout  midway  between 
the  preHent  Jacksonville  and  Palatka, 
and  probably  l>elonged  to  the  Timucua. 
It  appears  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  as 
Patohica.  Bartram  mentions  the  **Pati- 
ca«,'*  with  **Yama8ees,*'  **Utinas,*'  and 
others,  as  early  enemies  to  the  Carolina 
colony  until  their  strength  was  broken  by 
the  CreekH.  (j.  m.) 

Patehiea.— De  Bry.  map  (1&91)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans..  1875  (on  8t  John  r.). 
Patiea.— Laiidonni^re  (1564)  in  French.  Hint.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  B..  275. 1869  (used  for  both  viUagea).  Pati- 
eaa.— Bartram,  Trav..  5i.  1792.  Patiooa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tril>e»,  v,  98. 18.%. 

Patiqailid.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barl)ara  ids.,  Cal.,  prob- 
ably Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. — Cabrillo,  Narr. 
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(1542),  in  Smith,  Oolec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1867. 

PaUquin.  A  Chumaflhan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Roea,  in  1542. — Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

Patiri.  An  nnidentified  tribe  given  by 
Morfi  (Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca,  1781,  MS.) 
in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes. 

Patki.  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi,  which  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing clans:  ratki,Kau  (Com),  Omowuh 
(Rain-cloud),  Tangaka  (Rainbow),  Ta- 
lawipiki  (Lightning),  Kwan  (Agave), 
Sivwapi  (Bigelovia  grqveoltns)^  Pawikya 
(Aquatic animal  [Duck]) ,  Pakwa  (Frog) , 
Pavati  va  ( Small  aquatic  creatures ) ,  Murzi- 
busi  TBean),  Kawaibatunya  (Water- 
melon), and  Yoki  (Rain).  This  people 
claims  to  have  come  from  the  great- 
cactus  region  in  the  ''red  land  of  the 
south , ' '  cSled  by  them  PaUtk  wabi.  The 
Water-house  phratry  of  Fewkes  and  the 
Rain  (Yoki)    phratry  of  Stephen   are 

identical. 

Pat-ki-ny^^-miL-^Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
402,  1894  (nytt-fii<l=- 'phratry').  To'-ki.— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 

Patki.  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  clan 
of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Batki.— Doraey  and  Voth,  Mlshongnovi  Ceie- 
moniea,  175,  1902.  Batkiayamo.— Ibid.  Pa'jah.— 
Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Patki  wiawiL— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..588. 1901  {yHflicH^ 
*clan').  Pat'-ki  woa-wiL— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Patnetae.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Pato.  A  town  between  A^uacay  and 
Amaye,  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  ^rohably 
in  the  present  Clark  co..  Ark. ;  visited  by 
Moecoso*s  troops,  after  De  Soto's  death, 
in  July  1542.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  195,  1850. 

Patofa.  A  former  district  and  town, 
probably  Uchean,  named  after  its  chief, 
situated  in  Georgiaand  visited  byDe  Soto's 
expedition  in  Apr.  1540  (Gentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  189, 
1850).  If  Uchean,  the  name  is  possibly 
related  to  the  Yuchi  term  paddfa^  *dark,' 
'obscure'  (F.  G.  Speck,  infn,  1907). 

Patoqaa  ('village  of  the  bear').  For- 
merly one  of  the  western  group  of  Jemez 
pueblos,  situated  on  a  ledge  of  the  mesa 
that  separates  Cruadalupe  and  San  Diego 
canyons,  6  m.  n.  of  Jemez  pueblo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Joseph 
de  los  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church 
as  early  as  1617),  but  was  abandoned  in 
1622  on  account  of  hostility  of  the  Nava- 
ho.  In  1627,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa 
were  resettled  by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide 
with  the    inhabitants   of  a  number  of 


small    pnebloe   then   occupied   by  ^  the 

Jemez.    It  was  permanently  abandoned 

prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.    The 

people  of  this  pueblo  claimed  to  have 

dwelt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Josd,  75  m. 

N.  w.  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed 

thence  to  a  place  between  Salado  and 

Jemez  rs.,  where  they  built  the  pueblo  of 

Anyukwinu.     See    Bandelier    in    Arch. 

Inst  Papers,  iv,  205,  et  seq.,  1892;  and 

cf.  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  1894, 

art.  Patoqaa.  (p.  w.  h.) 

BatokTi.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Sury.  Rep., 
VII,  843, 1879.  Fatoqaa.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  pt.  2, 207, 1892.  Baa  Jo«eph  da  Jemei.— 
Bandelier  (1888)  in   Ck>mpte-rendu  Ck>ng.  Am.. 


VII,  452, 1890.  8.  loMpho.— Crepy,  Map  Am.  Sept., 
ca.  1783.  8.  JoMf— D'Anville,  Map  Am.  Sept., 
1746.    8.  JoMfo.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 


8!  JoMf.— D'Anville,  Map  N.  A..  BoIton'Red.,  1752. 
8t.  Joseph.— Shea,  Cath.  Miasions,  80, 1870. 

Patshenin.     A  tribe  or  band  formerly 

living  with  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  under 

Iroquois  protection  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario. 

They  probably  came  from  the  S.  with 

those  tribes,  and  Hale  thinks  they  may 

have  been  the  Occaneechi. 

Botthenini    Hale  in  Proc.Am.  Phllos.  Soc.,  Mar. 

2,1883.    Patthenina.— Ihld. 

Pattali.  One  of  the  Apalachee  towns 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  1688  addressed 
by  a  numberof  Apalachee  chiefs  toCharles 
Ii  of  Spain.  A  lacsimile  of  the  original 
letter  was  reproduced  and  published  by 
Buckingham  Smith  in  I860.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76,  1884. 

Patung.  The  Squash  phratrv  of  the 
Hopi,  consisting  of  the  Squasn,  Crane, 
Pigeon-hawk,  and  Sorrow-making  cbuis. 
They  claim  to  have  come  from  a  region  in 
southern  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi. 
BaUmca.— Voth,  Trad,  of  Hopi,  40, 1906.  Patua.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  683, 1901. 

Patnng.  The  Squash  clan  of  the  Patung 

phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Bataac.— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremonv, 
283,1903.  Bataaf-a.— DoRieyand  Voth,  Mishong- 
novi  Ceremonies,  176,  1902.  Patoa  wiaw^— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  683, 1900  {%mn-wu== 
•clan').  Pa'-tun-wui-wu.— -Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp., VII,  402, 1894. 

Patuterajait  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  of  the  k. 
coast  of  Greenland. — Meddelelser  oni 
Gronland,  ix,  382,  1889. 

Patuxent  (probably  related  in  meaning 
to  Palvxetf  q.  v.).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  living  in  what  is  now  Calvert 
CO.,  Md.,  their  principal  village  bearing 
the  same  name.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  closely  related  to  the  Conoy,  if  not  a 
part  of  them.  They  met  the  Maryland 
colonists,  on  their  first  arrival,  on  terms  of 
friendship,  which  continued  without  seri- 
ous interruption  as  long  as  the  tribe  ex- 
isted. As  early  as  1639  the  colonial  author- 
ities proclaimed  the  Patuxent  as  friends 
and  declared  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  colony.  In  1651  they,  together  with 
other  Indians,  were  placed  on  a  reeer- 
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vadon  at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  a  religious 
ceremony  in  their  temple,  from  the  Ke- 
latio  Itineris  of  White:  ''On  an  ap- 
pointed day  all  the  men  and  women  of 
every  age,  from  several  districts,  gathered 
together  round  a  large  fire;  the  younger 
ones  sttMHi  nearest  the  fire,  behind  these 
rtood  those  who  were  older.  Then  they 
threw  deer's  fat  on  the  fire,  and  lifting 
their  hands  to  heaven  and  raising  their 
voices  they  cried  out  Yaho!  YahoT  Then 
making  room  some  one  brings  forward 
quite  a  large  bag;  in  the  bag  is  a  pipe  and 
a  powder  which  they  call  Potu.  The 
\n\ye  ia  such  a  one  as  is  used  among  us  for 
smoking  tobacco,  but  much  larger;  then 
the  l>ag  is  earned  round  the  fire  and  the 
boys  and  girls  follow  it,  singing  alter- 
nately with  tolerably  pleasant  voices, 
Yaho  I  Yaho!  Having  completed  the  cir- 
cuit the  pipe  is  taken  out  of  the  bag  and 
the  powder  called  Potu  is  distributed  to 
each  one  as  they  stand  near;  this  is 
lighted  in  the  pipe  and  each'  one  drawing 
smoke  from  the  pipe  blows  it  over  the 
several  meml)ers  of  his  body  and  conse- 
(Tates  them." 

Fataxaato.— Bozman,  Md.,  n,  421,  1837.  Pautox- 
utas.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  i,  135.  rcpr.  1819. 

Patnxent  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patuxent,  situatea  on  the  e.  bank  of  Pa- 
tuxent  r.,  Md.  Capt.  John  Smith  esti- 
mated the  number  of  warriors  at  40  in 
1608. 


—White  (1634).  Relatio  ItineriB,  41, 
1*k74.  Banlazea.— Whit«  quoted  by  Shea,  Cath. 
M  iaa. .  4S7. 1856.  Patuxent.— Writer  of  1689  quoted 
in  Kelatio  ItineriH,  63,  1874.  Patozunt.— Yong 
(1634  j  in  Mam.  Hbtt.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  ix,  la'),  1871. 
Pawtaxant— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  118.repr.  1819. 

Patazet  (prob.  Pdiukesety  'at  tne  little 
fall.' — Gerard).  A  Massachuset  village  on 
the  Hiteof  Plymouth,  Mass.  It  was  depop- 
ulate by  the  great  pestilence  of  1617, 
which  seems  not  to  have  extended  much 

farther  south. 

Acawmuek.— Smith,  map  (ca.  1616),  cited  in  Man. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  176. 1846  (' to  go  by  water': 
uwd  in  describing  a  place  more  easily  reached  by 
water  than  by  land).  Aaoomaok.— Smith  (1616), 
ibid..  8d  8..  VI.  108,  1837.  Aeooomeek.— Winthrop 
(ra.  162ft),  ibid.,  in,  175. 1846.  Apaam.—Williams' 
deed  (ca.  1685)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Reo.,  i,  18, 1856  (Nar- 
raganivet  name) .  Ompaim.— Cotton  ( 1708 )  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  a.,  ii,  282,  1830  (Massachuset 
name).  Patoekiet.— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  4th  s..  iv, 
4fO,  1868.  PatiisiM.~Kendall,  Trav.,  ii,  45,  1819. 
Pfttazat.— Smith  (1629).  Va..  ll,  183,  repr.  1819. 
Patazito.— Dermer  (1620)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8.. Ill,  97. 1856.  Patayvt—Dee  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va..  II.  228,  lepr.  1819.  Umflame.— Writer  of 
1815  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  m,  175,  1846 
(sD  called  by  Maahpe«  Indians). 

Patwia  ('man/  'person').  A  name 
adopted  by  Powers  to  desifi^nate  a  division 
of  tne  Copehan  family  (q.  v.).  They  oc- 
cupied the  areaextendinff  from  Stony  cr., 
Colufla  CO.,  to  Suisnn  bay,  Solano  co., 
Gal.,  and  from  Sacramento  r.  to  the 
boondary  of  the  Kulanapan  family  on 
the  w.,  but  excluding  the  so-called 
Coyote  Valley  Indians  on  the  headwaters 


of  Putah  cr.  in  the  s.  part  of  Lake  co., 
determined  by  Barrett  to  be  Moquelum- 
nan  and  not  Copehan.  The  dialects  of 
this  division  diner  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Wintun.  Powers  believed 
the  Patwin  were  once  very  numerous. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  mountains  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  near  the  shore. 
On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  in  build- 
ing a  dwelling  they  excavated  the  soil  for 
about  2  ft,  banked  up  enough  earth  to 
keep  out  the  water,  and  threw  the  remain- 
der on  the  roof  in  a  dome.  In  the  moun- 
tains, where  wood  was  more  abundant 
and  rain  more  frequent,  no  roofing  of 
earth  was  used.  In  war  the  Patwin  used 
bows  and  arrows  and  flint-pointed  spears; 
no  scalps  were  taken,  but  the  victors  are 
said  often  to  have  decapitated  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  they  captured.  They 
had  a  ceremony  for  **  raising  evil  spirits 
and  dances  to  celebrate  a  gocxi  harvest  of 
acorns  or  a  successful  catch  of  fish.  The 
dead  were  usually  buried,  though  crema- 
tion was  practised  to  some  extent  b^'  some 
of  the  tribes.    For  the  Patwin  villages, 

see  Copehan  Family, 

Patohawe.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  96, 
1877  (Chimariko  name).  Patwae.— Ibid.  Pat- 
weens.— Powers  in  Overland  Month.,  xiii,  548, 
1874.  Pat-win.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  218, 1877. 

Patiaa.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  mentioned  as  early  as  1690  by  Mas- 
sanet  in  his  list  of  tribes  met  between  the 
presidio  of  Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai 
country  of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given 
in  the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  the  Patzau  then  lived 
y.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( Velasco,  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  183,  MS. ).  In  the 
following  year  Masnanet  found  them  11 
leagues  e.  of  Nueces  r.  with  the  Pataguos, 
Pachak»s,  and  others  (ibid.,  94).  This 
tribe  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  Putzai 
as  well  as  from  the  Pachales,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  some  of  the  variants 
of  these  two  names.  Some  of  the  Patzaa 
entereil  San  Francisco  Solano  mission  on 
the  Rio  Grande  as  early  as  1712,  and  be- 
tween 1723  and  1750  a  number  of  them 
were  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero 

(Valero Bautismos, passim) .  (h.  e.  b. ) 
Pacha.— Valero  Bautismofl,  1730,  partlda  827,  MS. 
Paohk.— Ibid.,  1737.  partida  433.  Paehae.— Ibid., 
1735.  partida  4(r7.  Pachai.— Ibid.,  1732.  parUdaSGS. 
Pachaocr.— Ibid..  1731,  partida351.  Paehaxa.— Ibid., 
1728.  partida  227.  Paiiau.- Ibid.,  1723,  partida  — . 
Paistat— Ibid.,  1733,  partida  878.  Pau^a.-lbid., 
1728,  partida  239.  Patza.— Ibid.,  partida  432. 
Pattaau.- Massanct(lG90)in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
8(),  1716, MS. (miscopy ) .  Patiar.— ValeroBautismoB, 
1727,  partida  178.  Pasa.— Ibid..  1741,  partida  640. 
Paxao.— Ibid.,  1732,  partida  367.  Pai^o.— Ibid., 
1733,  partida  371.  Pasajn.— Ibid.,  partida  874. 
Paiao^.-Ibid..  1732.  partida  356.  Padialo.— Ibid., 
1712,  partida  7.  FMupMU.- Ibid.,  1730.  partida 
319  (identical?). 

Paagliaden.     See  Pauhagen, 
Paagie.     See  Porgy, 
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PaugnMet  ( '  where  the  narrows  o^en 
oat.' — Tmmball).  A  small  Algonc^uian 
tribe  in  Connecticat,  on  Hoosatonic  r., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuck.  Their 
principal  villa^,  Paugiisset,  was  on  the 
B.  side  of  the  river.  Thev  had  a  fortress 
on  the  B.  bank  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  Naugatuck,  and  another  in  Milford. 
Ruttenber  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  and  says  they 
were  subject  to  the  Mattabesec.  They 
claimed  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Housatonic,  extending  up  to  Newtown, 
but  sold  most  of  their  lands  about  1660. 
Besides  their  principal  village  they  had 
Turkey  Hill  Village,  Pauquaunuch,  Nau- 
gatuck, and  Poodatook.  The  whole  tribe 
numbered  perhaps  700  or  800.  In  1762 
they  had  mainly  retired  to  Scaticook, 
forther  up  the  river,  where  the  survivors 
then  numbered  127,  while  about  60  were 
still  in  their  old  homes.  Several  mixed- 
blood  families  are  said  to  survive  near 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

PtfiMtt.— Conn.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumball,  Ind. 
Names  Conn^  46, 1881.    PaiifaMott.~N.  H.  Rec. 

i  1642), ibid.  FftOfiuMtta.— De Forest,  Indn.  Ck>nn., 
1,  18^.  PawfASMtt— New  Haven  Reo.  (1642) 
quoted  by  Trumbull,  op.  cit  PawfMaek.~Donn. 
Rec.  Quoted,  ibid.  Pawthksuek.— Stiles  (1761), 
ibid.  WapawaoM.— Ibid.,49.  Wopowaf*.— Trum- 
bull, Ck>nn.,  1, 42, 1818. 

PaagnsMt    The   chief  village  of  the 

Paugusset,  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of 

Housatonic  r.,  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 

about  a  mile  alx>ve  Derby.     It  contained 

about  300  inhabitants. 
Pafat«tt.— Conn.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Ck>nn.,  46, 1881.  PaoffasMt.— Birdsey  (1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.,  Ist  s.,  z,  111,1809.  Paofua- 
■•t.~Trumbull,  Ck>nn.,  i.  42, 1818.  Pawfaasett— 
New  Haven  Rec.  (1642)  ouoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  (}onn.,  op.  cit.  rawrasnok.— Conn.  Rec.. 
ibid.    PawfhkMsack.— Stiles  (1761),  Ibid. 

Paagwik.    An  Aglemiut  and  Unalaskan 

village  at  the  mouth  of  Naknek  r.,  Alaska, 

on  the  8.  side.     Pop.  (including  Kingiak) 

192  in  1880,  93  in  1890. 
KeaauTak.— Petroff,    Rep.   on   Alaska,  45,    1881. 
ittiak.— Petroff.    ibid.,   map.     Naofrik.— 8ari- 


Pawik.— Baker,  op.  oil.  Buworof.— Ibid.  Taof- 
wik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45, 1881. 

Panhagen.  One  of  the  New  England 
names  of  the  menhaden,  or  mossbunker 
(Alosa  menhaden);  also  a  sort  of  mack- 
erel bait  made  of  chopped  or  ground 
fish.  Trumbull  (Natick  bict,  69,  1903) 
derives  the  word  from  pSkangnn  {pwkan- 
gan)  in  the  Abnaki  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
said  to  Hignify  *  fertilizer';  but  this  is  re- 
garded as  very  doubtful  by  Gerard,  who 
says  the  fish  called  by  RajBles  pSkangani 
cannot  be  identified.  Other  spellings  are 
paughaden,  poghaden,  pauhaugen.  See 
Menhaden^  Pogy^  Porgy.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Paahantaniie.  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1614,  probably  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

Paxbhuntanuek.— Smith  ( 1616)  in  Maan.  Hist.  Boc. 
Oou.,  3d  8..  VI,  107.  1837.  PaahimtaBiMk.--Smith 
(1681).  ibid.,  ui,  22, 138S. 


PaukauBt.    Bee  Peoon. 

Paul;  Little  Paul.    See  ITcuaJkiit^mam. 

Panma.     A  former  Lniseflo  rancheria 

on  San  Luis  Rev  r.,  San  Di^;o  co.,  Cal. ; 

pop.  106  in  1866.    The  name  is  now  also 

applied  to  a  reservation  of  250  acres  of  un- 

{Mitented  land,  with  67  inhabitants,  which 

was  under  the  Mission-Tule  consolidated 

a^ncy  until  1903,  when  the  agency  was 

divided    and  Pauma  placed  under  the 

Pala  agency  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  125,  1865; 

ibid.,  175,  1902).     The  Pauma  rancheria 

seems  to  have  existed  at  least  as  early  as 

1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist. 

Cal.,  I,  563.  1886),  when  it  is  mentioned 

under  the  form  Pamua. 

Palma.— Ames.  Rep.  Mlas.  Indiana,  6. 1873. 

Paapattokshiek.  A  village  of  15  houses 
on  lower  Thames  r.,  in  New  London 
CO.,  Qonn.,  occupied  in  1638  by  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  assigned  to  the 
Mohegan.— Williams  (1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  4th  s..  vi,  251,  1863. 

Panqnaimiiek.  A  village  of  the  Pau- 
gusset in  Stratford  township,  Fairfield 
CO.,  Conn.  It  contained  25  wigwams 
about  1710,  but  before  1761  the  Indians 

had  removed  up  the  river  to  Scaticook. 
Q«ld«i  Hill  tribe.--De  Foreat,  Inds.  Conn..  49, 1853. 
Panqoaimaeh.— Birdaey  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Iflt  ■.,  X.  111.  1809.    PoghqiionnuGk.— Trum- 
bull. Conn.,  109,  1818. 

Pansanes.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas; 
mentioned  by  Garcfa  as  one  of  the  tribes 

speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual. 
PamaaM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1863. 
Pamaa.— Ibid.  Pauaaaaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Mi«.,  86. 
1855.  PanaaaM.— Garcia.  Manual,  title.  1760. 
PaosaaM.— Doc.  of  1787  cited  by  Oroxco  y  Berra, 
(jCO^.,  oM.  1864. 

Paashak  (;>au-<Auik^  'cutthroats').  An 
Ankara  band. — Hayaen,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  357,  1862. 

Pavatiya.  The  Tadpole  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

PaTatiya  winwA.— Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
683, 1901  {wifiwdL^' clan ').  Pa-va-ti-ya wiii-wiL— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Paviotso.    A  name  applied  originally  by 

Powell  to  a  group  ot  small  Shoshoneah 

tribes  in  w.  Nevada,  and  extended  for 

convenience  to  all  related  bands  in  that 

region.     For   their   names,    see    Mom*- 

PamoUo, 

Athlots.— Gatschet  inWbeeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  410, 
1879.  Baloh.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS., 
fi.  A.  E.,  1876  (Washo  name).  Palo.— Henshaw, 
Washo  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Washo  name). 
PaviotM.— Ind.  Aff.Rep..  251. 1877.  Pa-Ti-o-tMa.- 
Powell  in  H.  R.  Miac.  Doc.  86, 48d  Con^.,  Ist  sess., 
6, 1874.  Payatw.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan. 
81,1862.  Pey-oU.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  365. 
1859.  Pi-Utah.— Holeman  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  151, 
1852.  Pintaha—Holeman.  ibid.,  444. 1853.  Pi-ntw.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  96. 1863.  Plai'kni.— 
Oatochet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  £thnol.,ii,  pt.  i,  xzxy, 
1890  (collective  name  for  Snakes,  Klamath,  and 
Modoc  on  Spra^e  r.,  Oreg.).  P^uta.— Hurt  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866.  22&^1857.  Bay^a-aarah.— 
Hopkins.  Life  Among  Piute.  75,  1882  (trans. 
*  conquerors 'or  *  enemy').  Mdoaaw.— Campbell 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119, 1866.  TanihruaMi'h.— Powers, 
Inds.  W. Nevada,  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875 (own  ancient' 
name).  Ti'Tatilca.— Hoffman  In  Proc.  Am.  Phi  lot. 
8oc..  xxin,  298, 1886  («*piiM>nut  eaters*). 
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Pa^yt.  A.  rancheria,  probablv  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Parlsiina  (Cade- 
gome)  miflsion.  Lower  California,  in  the 
18Ui  centoiy. — Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s., 
V,  189,  1857. 

Paylof.    An  Alent  village  at  Selenie  pt , 

Pavlol  bay,  Alaska  penin.,  Alaska.    Pop. 

59  in  1833,  according  to  Veniaminof. 
PkYlooakoL— EUiott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225,  1875. 
FaTlovak.— Petroff  in  10th  Censua,  Alaska,  85, 1884. 
PaTtov^koa.— Veniaminof.  Zapiski,  ii.  203,  1840. 
Pawlofwakad«.~Holmbenr,  Etnnoff.  Skiu.,  map, 
VsSA.  8«liaie.-Dall  <1880)  quoted  by  Baker,  Qeog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (Russian:  'settlement'). 

PaTuwiwn juai  ( Pa-ru'-wi-tinA^-yu-ai ) .  A 
Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Mammoth 
aty,  Utah.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1881. 

Paw.    The  Water  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 

Taos,  K.  Mex. 

PA-tafiaa.— Hodge,   field   notes,  B.  A.   £.,   1899 

[taiina  —  'people'). 

Pawating  (BaufCtingy  a  cognate  form 
of  Bau^Ctgunk,  *at  the  rapids.' — W.  J.). 
An  ancient  Chippewa  village  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  on  the  s.  bank  of  St  Marys  r., 
Chippewa  co.,  Mich.  According  to 
Dr  U  m.  Jones  the  old  village  site  is  the 
most  sacred  spot  known  to  the  old-time 
Chippewa.  A  Chippewa  who  has  been 
to  the  rapids  has  made  a  holy  pilgrim- 
age, because  there  his  ancestors  were 
created,  there  the  manitos  blessed  the 
people,  and  from  there  was  the  disper- 
rion  round  al>out  L.  Superior.  The  peo- 
ple, from  the  situation  of  their  village, 
were  called  Saulteurs  by  the  early  French 
writers,  and  as  the  French  became  ac- 
(jnainted  with  more  remote  bands  of 
Chippewa  the  term  came  to  designate 
the  whole  tribe.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
Sainte  Marie  du  Sault  was  establishe^l  at 
Pawating  in  1609.  (j.  h.  ) 

Bakwi<to  wss  I  mis  wuf.— Tanner,  Narr.,  63,  1830. 
Bakwstif.— Ibid^  64.  Baooiehtiffoaia.— Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  34,  1868.  BawatM«.— Schoolcraft  in  Minn. 
Hist.8oc.ColI.,v.396.1Ce6.  Bawatiaf.— Ibid.  Bawi- 


1878.  B«w-«-tiBff.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist 
See  Coll.,  V.38, 1885.  Baafae.— McLean,  Twenty- 
five  Years'  Seryice,  1,195,1842.  Gassada  peopls.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Ezpedf.,  li,  87,  1851.  D'lokU- 
iaT.— NeiU  in  Minn.  Hist.  Boc.  Coll.,  y,  413.1885. 
Tall  Xadiaas.— Tanner,  Narr.,  63,  1830.  Osas  dv 
laalt^Jes.  Rel.  1640,34,1866.  EaUtaasdv Sault— 
J<«.  Rel.  1642.  97,  1866.  OMadaahiliay.— La  Ches- 
naye  (1697)  in  Margrr,  ]>6c.,yi,6,  1886.  Pafoni- 
tik.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  22,  1858.  PakooitiBfdaehi- 
riat— N.  Y.  Doc.  ColTHIst,  IX,  161,  note,  1866. 
ZiiaL-^es.  Rel.  1670,  79,  1868. 
-Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  362, 
1852.  Pakwittiagdaah-iriai.— Shea,  Discov.  Miss. 
Val..xlvii,1862.  Paaolrigsasiaahak  —Charlevoix 
rl744».  Jour.,  I,  285,  1761  (misprint).  Paonitago- 
«ac.— Jen.  Rel.  1648,  62, 1888.  Pa«Bitifoaaisiahak.— 
Jta.  Rel.  1642,  97, 1866.  Paoaitikoaagrasataonak.— 
GalUnee  (1669)  in  Maivry.  Dte.,  i,  168,  1876. 
Patraaitiaff  Dask-Iriai.— Heriot  Trav.,  206,  1807. 
Paasiriaaaai—hak.— Charlevoix  (1744_),  New  Fr., 
11.137,1866.  Paasttifswstaahak-Jes. Rel.  1642, 97, 
186A.  Pa— tiaawaiankak.— Warren  (18B2)  in  Minn. 
Hist  Soe.  Coih.v,  897,  1885.  Pawaftasf.— School, 
craft  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  v.  896,  im5.  Pawa. 
tiaff.— Ibid.  PlwitikiWkMvtk.— Long.Exped. 
St  PMefs  R.,  II,  164.  1824.  ,  PawtoktipmMk.— 
Tmmbiill  (187D)  in  Minn.  Hlit  See.  GoU.,  ▼, 


898, 1885.  Pawistodaaamoks.— Domenech,  Deserts, 
1,443,1860  (misprint).  Pawitag«a-«k.— Trumbull 
(1870)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  398, 1885.  Baiata 
Maris  da  Baolt— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  861,  1855  (the 
mission).  Baolt  Baiata  Maris.— Henrv,  Trav.,  60, 
1809.  Baut  Zadiaas.— Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac,  145. 
1884. 

Paweataok.  A  village,  probably  on 
Pawcatuck  r.,  Washington  co.,  R.  I.,  oc- 
cupied in  1657  by  a  remnant  of  the  con- 
quered Pequot.  Begarding  the  name, 
Trumbull  find.  Names  Conn.,  48,  1881) 
says:  '*If  tnename  belonged  first  to  the 
territory — the  eastern  part  of  the  Pequot 
country — it  certainly  stands  for  Paquat- 
auke,  1.  e.  *  Pequot  land';  but  if,  as  is 
on  the  whole  more  probable,  it  belonged 
to  the  river,  the  first  two  syllables  stand 
either  for  pauqua  'clear,  open*,  or  for 
pamva  'shallow',  and  the  last  syllable, 
tuk,  denotes  a  'tidal  river.'  Yet  neither 
analysis  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the 
name  of  Paucatuck  or  Pacatuck   (1688) 

brook,  in  West  Springfield,  Mass." 
Paootuoks.— Hopkins  (1646)  in  Mass.  Hi»t  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  834,  1863.  Pakatuoks.— Brewster 
(1657),  ibid.,  vii.  82,  1865.  Paqaataok.— Rec.  of 
1658  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  rvames  Conn.,  48, 
1881.  Paqaatoeks.— Record  lea.  1651)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  vii,  127, 1865.  Pauoataok.— 
R.  I.  0>1.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Indian  Names 
Conn.,  48,  1881.  Paueatuoke.— Record  (1662)  in 
R.  I.  Ck)1.  Rec.,  I,  499, 1856.  Paoquatuok.— Wharton 
(1683)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  v,  234, 
1806.  Pawoatuek.— Charter  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec,  II,  19, 1857.  Pawkeatooket— HopkinH  (1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  vi.  341,  1868. 
Poeatooke.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2,  76,  1848.  Poecatnek.— Uncas  deed 
(1650)  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  0)nn.,  48, 
1881.  Poquatoeks.— Minor  (1656)  cited  by  Trum- 
bull, ibid.  Poquatueke.— RecoM  (1659),  ibid.,  110. 
Poweatttok.— Mason  (1648)  inMass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  VII,  414,1865.  Pwaeatook.— Williams  (1648), 
ibid.,  3d  8.,  IX,  274, 1846.  Pwoakatuok.— Williams 
(1648),  ibid.,  284.  Pwoeatuok.— Williams  (1649). 
ibid.,  286.  Pwoekataek.— Williams  (1648),  ibid., 
283.    Pwouaoataok.— Williams  ( 1648) ,  ibid . ,  274. 

Pawehaaqae t  A  vi llage,  probabl y  Nar- 
rajjanset,  in  w.  Khode  Island  in  1655. — 
Williams  (1655)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  8.,  X,  10,  1849. 

Pawoooomae.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
liatan  confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corotoman,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Pawikya.    The  Aquatic  A  nimal  ( Duck ) 

clan  of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pawikya  wiawll.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  1901  (inflir<i=.'clan').    Pa'-wi-kya  woa-wiL— 
FewkcB  in  Am.  Anthrop..  vii,  402,  1894. 

Pawipits.    Given  as  a  Paiute  band  on 

Mqapares.,  s.  e.  Neva<la. 
Pa-Weapits.— Ingalls  (1872)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  2,  1878.     Pawipits.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  251,1877. 

Pawnee.  A  confederacy  belonging  to 
the  Catidoan  famil  v.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  p(inki,  a  horn,  a  term  used 
to  designate  the  peculiar  manner  of  dress- 
ing the  Bcalp-locK,  by  which  the  hair  was 
stiffened  with  paint  and  fat,  and  made  to 
stand  erect  and  curved  like  a  horn.  This 
marked  feature  of  the  Pawnee  ^ve  cur- 
rency to  the  name  and  its  application  to 
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coffnate  tribes.     The  people  called  them- 
selves ChahiksichahiKs,  'men  of  men.  * 

In  the  eeneral  northeastwardly  move- 
ment of  tiie  Caddoan  tribes  the  Pawnee 
seem  to  have  broufi^ht  up  the  rear. 
Their  migration  was  not  in  a  compact 
body,  but  in  groups,  whose  slow  prog- 
ress covered  long  periods  of  time.  The 
Pawnee  tribes  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr., 
which  territory,  their  traditions  say, 
was  acquired  by  conquest,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  were  driven  out  are  not  named. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  making 
their  way  n.  e.  the  Pawnee  may  have 
encountered  one  or  more  waves  of  the 
southward  movements  of  Shoshonean 
and  Athapascan  tribes.  When  the  Siou- 
an  tribes  entered  Platte  valley  they 
found  the  Pawnee  there.  The  geographic 
arrangement  always  observed  by  the  lour 
leading  Pawnee  tribes  may  give  a  hint 
of  the  order  of  their  northeastward  move- 
ment, or  of  their  grouping  in  their  tra- 
ditionary southwestern  home.  The  Skidi 
place  was  to  the  n.  w.,  and  they  were 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  upper 
villages;  the  Pitahauerat  villages  were 
always  downstream;  those  of  the  Chaui, 
in  the  middle,  or  between  the  Pita- 
hauerat and  the  Kitkehahki,  the  villages 
of  the  last-named  being  always  upstream. 
How  long  the  Pawnee  resided  in  tne  Platte 
valley  is  unknown,  but  their  ntay  was  long 
enough  to  give  ne^  terms  to  '  west '  and 
'east,'  that  is,  w^ords  equivalent  to  *up*  or 
'down'  that  eastwardly  flowing  stream. 

The  earliest  historic  mention  of  a  Paw- 
nee is  that  of  the  so-called**  Turk"  (q.  v.), 
who  by  his  tales  concerning  the  riches  of 
Quivira  (q.  v.)  allured  and  finally  led 
Goronado,  in  1541,  from  New  Mexico 
over  the  plains  as  far  as  Kansas,  where 
some  Pawnee  (see  Harahey)  visited  him. 
The  permanent  villages  of  the  tribes  lay 
to  the  N.  of  Quivira,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Coronado  actually  entered  any  of 
them  during  his  visit  to  Quivira,  a  name 

Slven  to  the  Wichita  territory.  It  is 
oubtful  if  the  Apane  or  the  Quipana 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  I)e  Soto's 
expe<lition  in  1541  were  the  Pawnee,  as 
the  latter  dwelt  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  Span- 
ianls'  line  of  travel.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  early  French  explorers  visited  the 
Pawnee  villages,  although  they  heard  of 
them,  and  their  locality  was  indicated  by 
Tonti,  La  Harpe,  and  others.  French 
traders,  how^ever,  were  established  among 
the  tribes  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century. 

How  the  term  Pani  (q.  v.),  or  Paw- 
nee, as  applied  to  Indian  slaves,  came 
into  use  is  not  definitely  known.  It  was 
a  practice  among  the  French  and  English 
hi  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  obtain 
from  friendly  tribes  their  captives  taken 


in  war  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
white  settlers.  By  ordinance  of  Apr.  13, 
1709,  the  enslavement  of  negroes  and 
Pawnee  was  recognized  in  Canada  (Shea's 
Charlevoix,  v,  224,  1871).  The  Pawnee 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  especially 
from  this  traffic,  which,  though  lucra- 
tive, had  to  be  abandoned  on  acrcount 
of  the  animosities  it  engendered.  The 
white  settlers  of  New  Mexico  became 
^uniliar  with  the  Pawnee  early  in  the  17th 
century  through  the  latter' s  raids  for  pro- 
curing horses,  and  for  more  than  two 
oenturies  the  Spanish  authorities  of  that 
territory  sought  to  bring  about  peaceful 
relations  witn  them,  with  only  partial 
success. 

As  the  Pawnee  villages  lay  in  a  coun- 
try remote  from  the  region  contested  by 
the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  these  Indians  escaped 
for  a  time  the  influences  that  prove<i  so 
fatal  to  their  congeners,  but  ever-increas- 
ing contact  with  the  white  race,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century',  intro- 
duced new  diseases  and  brought  great 
reduction  in  population  together  with  loss 
of  tribal  power.  When  the  Pawnee  terri- 
tory, through  the  Louisiana  Purcha*<e, 
passeii  under  the  control  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
Indians  came  in  close  touch  with  the 
trading  center  at  St  Louis.  At  that  time 
their  territory  lay  between  the  Niobrara  r. 
on  the  N.  and  I*rairie  Dog  cr.  on  the 
8.,  and  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
country  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
and  on  the  e.  by  that  of  the  Omaha, 
on  the  N.  of  the  Platte,  and  on  the  h.  of 
the  Platte  by  the  lands  of  the  Oto  and 
Kansa  tribes.  The  trail  to  the  S.  W. ,  and 
later  that  across  the  continent,  ran  partly 
through  Pawnee  land,  and  the  increas- 
ing travel  and  the  settlement  of  the 
country  brought  about  many  changes. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  lUth 
century  the  Pawnee  never  made  war 
against  the  U.  S.  On  the  contrary  they 
gave  many  evidences  of  forbearance  under 
severe  provocation  by  waiting,  under 
their  treaty  agreement,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  right  their  wrongs,  while  Pawnee 
scouts  faithfully  and  courageously  served 
in  the  U.  S.  army  during  Indian  hostil- 
ities. The  history  of  the  Pawnee  has 
been  that  common  to  reservation  life — 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  ancient  cus- 
toms and  the  relinquishment  of  homes 
before  the  pressure  of  white  immigration. 

The  first  treaty  between  the  Pawnee 
and  the  U.  S.  was  that  of  the  several 
bands  made  at  St  Louis,  June  18-22, 
1818,  when  peace  was  concluded  with  all 
the  tribes  of  the  region  disturbed  by  the 
War  of  1812.  By  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson 
(Council  Bluffs),  Iowa,  Sept  28,  1825, 
the  Pawnee  acknowledged  the  supremacv 
of  the  U.  6.  and  agreed  to  submit  all 
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grievances  to  the  Government  for  adjust- 
ment. By  treaty  of  Grand  Pawnee  Vil- 
lage, Nebr.,  Oct  9,  1833,  they  ceded  all 
their  lands  s.  of  Platte  r.  By  that  of 
Ft  ChUdfl,  Nebr.,  Aug.  6,  1848,  they  sold 
a  60-mile  Ktrip  on  the  rlatte  about  Grand 
Island.  By  treaty  of  Table  or.,  Nebr., 
Sept  24,  1857,  all  lands  n.  of  the  Platte 
were  assigned  to  the  Government,  except 
a  strip  on  Loup  r.  30  m.  e.  and  w.  and  15 
m.  N.  and  s.,  where  their  reservation  was 
established.  This  tract  was  ceded  in 
1876,  when  the  tribes  removed  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  now  live.  In  1892 
they  took  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
beoune  citizens  of  the  U.  8. 

The  tribal  organization  of  the  Pawnee 
was  based  on  village  communities  repre- 
senting subdivisions  of  the  tribe.  Each 
village  had  its  name,  its  shrine  containing 
sacr^  objects,  and  its  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  rituals  and  ceremonies  con- 
nect^ with  these  objects;  it  had  also  its 
hereilitary  chiefis  and  its  council  com- 
|)oeed  of  the  chiefs  and  leading  men.  If 
the  head  chief  was  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter and  ability  he  exercised  undisputed 
authority,  settled  all  difficulties,  and  pre- 
ser\-e<i  social  order;  he  was  expettted  to 
give  freely  and  was  apt  to  be  surrounded 
by  depen<ients.  Eacn  chief  ha<l  his  own 
heralci  who  proclaimed  orders  and  other 
matters  of  tnbal  interest. 

The  trilje  was  held  together  by  two 
forces:  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  a 
common  cult  in  which  each  village  had 
its  place  and  share,  and  the  tribal  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
villages.  The  confederacy  was  similarly 
unit^,  its  council  being  made  up  from 
the  councils  of  the  tribes.  In  the  meet- 
ings of  these  councils  rules  of  precedence 
and  decorum  were  rigidly  observed.  No 
one  could  speak  who  was  not  entitle<l  to 
a  seat,  although  a  few  privileged  men 
were  permitted  to  be  present  as  spectar 
tors.  The  council  determined  all  ques- 
tions tonching  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  or 
of  the  confederacy. 

War  parties  were  always  initiated  by 
some  individual  and  were  composed  of 
volunteers.  Should  the  village  be  at- 
tacked, the  men  fought  under  their  chief 
or  under  some  other  recognized  leader. 
Buffalo  hunts  were  tribal,  and  in  con- 
ducting them  officers  were  appointed  to 
maintain  order  so  as  to  permit  each  family 
to  procure  its  share  of  the  ^me.  The 
meat  was  cut  in  thin  sheets,  ]erked,  and 
packed  in  parfl^he  cases  for  future  use. 
3laize,  pumpkins,  and  beans  were  culti- 
vated. The  maize,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  gift,  was  called  **  mother,'  *  and 
reUnoos  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
its  [Wanting,  hoehig,  and  harvesting.  Bas- 
ketry, pottery,  and  weaving  were  prac- 
tiseo.    The  Eawnee  house  waa  the  earth 


lod^  (q*  V. ),  the  elaborate  construction  of 
which  was  accompanied  with  religioas 
ceremony,  and  when  afteran  absence  from 
home  the  family  returned  to  their  dwell- 
ing the  posts  thereof  were  ceremonially 
anointea.  Men  shaved  the  head  except 
for  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  forehead  to 
the  scalp-lock,  which  stood  up  like  a  horn. 
Freciuently  a  scarf  was  tied  around  the 
head  like  a  turban.  Both  beard  and  eye- 
brows were  plucked;  tattooing  was  seldom 
practised .  The  breechclothand  moccasins 
were  the  onl^r  essential  parts  of  a  man's 
clothing;  leggings  and  rooe  were  worn  in 
cold  weather  and  on  gala  occasions. 
Face  painting  w^as  common,  and  heraldic 
det^igns  were  freauently  painted  on  tent- 
covers  and  on  the  rob^  and  shields  of 
the  men.  Women  wore  the  hair  in  two 
braids  at  the  back,  the  parting  as  well  aa 
the  fa<«  being  painted  red.  Moccasins, 
leggings,  and  a  robe  were  the  ancient 
dress,  later  a  skirt  and  tunic  were  worn. 
Descent  was  traced  through  the  mother. 
There  were  no  totems  belonging  to  the 
confederacy.  After  marriage  a  man  went 
to  live  with  his  wife's  family.  Polygamy 
was  not  uncommon. 

The  religious  ceremonies  were  connect- 
ed with  the  cosmic  forces  and  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  dominating  power  was 
Tirawa,  generally  spoken  of  as  "father." 
The  heavenly  bodies,  the  winds,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  were  his  messengers. 
Among  the  Skidi  the  morning  and  eveninjB^ 
stars  represented  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine elements,  and  were  connected  with 
the  advent  and  the  perpetuation  on  earth 
of  all  living  forms.  A  series  of  ceremonies 
relative  to  the  bringing  of  life  and  its  in- 
crease began  with  the  firHt  thunder  in  the 
spring  and  culminated  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice m  human  sacrifice,  but  the  series 
did  not  close  until  the  maize,  called 
*  *  mother  corn, '  *  was  harvested.  At  every 
stage  of  the  series  certain  shrines,  or  *  *  bun- 
dles," became  the  center  of  a  ceremony. 
Each  shrine  was  in  charge  of  an  heredfi- 
tary  keeper,  but  its  rituals  and  ceremonies 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  priesthood  open 
to  all  proper  aspirants.  Through  the  sa- 
cred and  symbolic  articles  of  the  shrines 
and  their  rituals  and  ceremonies  a  me- 
dium of  communication  was  believed  to  be 
opened  between  the  people  and  the  super- 
natural powers,  by  which  food,  long  life, 
and  prosperity  were  obtained.  Them  vth- 
ology  of  the  Pawnee  is  remarkably  rich  in 
symbolism  and  poetic  fancy,  and  their 
religious  system  is  elaborate  and  cogent. 
The  secret  societies,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  each  tribe,  were  connected  with 
the  belief  in  supernatural  animals.  The 
functions  of  these  societies  were  to  call 
the  game,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  give 
occult  powers.  Their  rites  were  elabo- 
rate and  their  ceremonies  dramatic. 
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Four  tribee  of  the  Pftwnee  confederacy 
still  survive:  the  Chaui  or  Grand  Pawnee, 
the  Kitkehahki  or  Republican  Pawnee, 
the  Pitahauerat  or  Tapage  Pawnee,  and 
the  Skidi  or  Wolf  Pawnee. 

In  1702  the  Pawnee  were  estimated  by 
Iberville  at  2,000  families.  In  1838  they 
numbered  about  10,000  souls,  according 
to  an  estimate  bv  houses  by  the  mission- 
aries Dunbar  ana  Allis,  and  the  estimate  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  other  author- 
ities of  the  same  period,  one  putting  the 
number  as  high  as  12,500.  The  open- 
ing of  a  principal  emigrant  trail  directly 
through  the  country  in  the'40*  8  introduced 
disease  and  dissipation,  and  left  the  people 
less  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
coqtinuous  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the 
8ioux.  In  1849  they  were  officially  re- 
ported to  have  lost  one-fourth  their  nnm- 
Der  by  cholera,  leaving  only  4,600.  In 
1856  they  had  increased  to  4«686,  but  5 
▼ears  later  were  reported  at  3, 4 1 6.  They 
lost  heavily  by  the  removal  to  Indian  Ter. 
-in  1873-75,  and  in  1879  numbered  only 
1,440.  They  have  continued  to  dwindle 
each  year  until  there  are  now  (1906)  but 
649  survivors. 

Messrs  Dunbar  and  Allis  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  established  a  mission  amonff 
the  Pawnee  in  1834,  which  continued 
until  1847  when  it  was  abolished  owing 
to  tribal  wars.  In  1883  the  Woman's 
National  Indian  Association  established 
a  mission  on  the  Pawnee  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  which  in  1884  was  transferred 
to  the  Methodist  Episconal  Church,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  still  in  operation. 

Consult  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians,  1880- 
82;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889; 
G.  A.  Dorsey,  (1 )  Traditions  of  the  8kidi 
Pawnee,  1904,  (2)  The  Pawnee:  Myth- 
ology, pt.  1,  1906;  Fletcher,  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  4, 1902,  (2)  The  Hako, 
22d  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Winship,  Coro- 
nado  Kxped.,  1896.  (a.  c.  f.) 

AehM.— Raflneaque  In  Manhall,  Hint.  Ky..  i,  86* 
1824.  AA-i'-hi-nui.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol- 
Mo.  Val.,  8*26, 18(i2 ( 'wolt  people' :  Arapahoname). 
Ahnaoh^.— Ia  Harpe  (1719)  in  Manry.  I)^.,  vt, 
810,  1M86.  ^Apaai.— 8choolrra(fc  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
495.1857.  Awahe.-Oatschet. Wichita  MS..  B.A.E.. 
18&l( Wichita  name).  Aw£hl.-GaU4chet. Wichita 
and  Caddo  MSS.  R.  A.E..  1884  ((^addo  and  Wich- 
ita name).  Aw6.— Gatncnet,  Tonka  we  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..  1884  (Tonkawa  name,  originally  nsed  by  the 
Wichita).  Axehinln.— <}atJichet,  Arapaho  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Arapaho  name) .  Axihinea.— Ibid, 
(•wolf  _people':  Arapaho  name).  6a'-hiks-i-te'- 
hika.— Hayden.  Ethnofc.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
849, 1862  (fliK.  '  men  of  men.'  or  '  lai<t  of  men.'  i.  e. 
'Indianr:  own  name).  Pahikai-^ahilu.— Hayden 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philo«.  Soc.,  x,  401, 18f»9  (nig.  *  Red 
man.'  'Indian').  D^tfishash.— Gatachet,  Nainha 
Apache  MS  ,  B.  A.  E..  1881  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
IraaoMet.— Doc.  of  1727  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  191,  1890  (Pananas,  or). 
Karahay.— For  forms  of  this  name.  m.Hi  Hnrahey. 
Eo-di-hi-dAa'ne.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie.  8,  1H84 
(gig.  'wolves':  Cheyenne  name).  Ho-ai'-i-ta- 
ai-o.~Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.. '290, 
1802  (sig.  *  little  wolf  people':  Cheyenne  name) 
Sa'-tab  Pa^'-ain.— Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab. 
B.  A.  S.,  184. 1882  (lig.  *Pawnees  along  the  edge 


or  shore'  [?]).  Kvitan'-i.— tiatachet,  Comanche 
MB.,  B.  A.  S.,  1884  ('wolf  people':  Comanche 
name).  Kwitara'-a.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  9. 
1884  (Comanche  name;  incorrectly  said  to  mean 
"skinned  buttocks").  Fa-dai'-aa.— Hoffman  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  295. 1886  (dialectic  form  of 
"Pawnee'*).  Pa-da'-iii.~Rigg8,  Dakota  Gram., 
ITS,  18.S2  (Dakota  name).  Atdaai  Maitata.— lap! 
Oaye,  xiii.  no.  9, 83.  Sept.  1884  (sig.  *  Pawnee  in  the 
warm  land'  [IndTer.j).  j^*.— Dorsey,  <pegiba 
MS.  Diet..  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Omaha and  Poncaname). 
M#*.— Dotaey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  IffiS 
(Osage  name;  also  P&yi").  Fahaaog.— Tanner, 
Nan..  816, 1880  (Ottawa  name).  Pa'-i.— Oatachet, 
Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878  (Kansa  name). 
Ffia^.— Ruxton,  Advent.,  245.  1848.  Pa-la'-ni.— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  295, 1886  (Teton 
fonn  of  "Padani").  Paaaaa.— MS.  of  1686-98 
qooted  by  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  185-6, 
1890.  P^uuiaa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Tlgua  name).  Paaaaa.— Lewis,  Travels.  18. 1809. 
Paaaa.— Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  by  Welsh,  91.  1876. 
Paai.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  60,  185S. 
Paaias.-«ibley.  Hist.  Sketches,  23. 1806.  Paaies.— 
Henry,  Trav.  in  Canada,  80,  1809.  Pa>-i«.— Qat- 
schet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab,  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878  (Kansa 
name;  also  PA-i).  Paais.— De  I'lsle,  map  of  La. 
(1718)  in  Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Paais-i 
Btaasa.— Hutchins  (1764)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  Ill,  657.  1858.  raayi.— Dorsey.  Tciwere 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Oto,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  name).  Paays-^Perrot  (ca.  171HK 
M^moire,  63,  1864.  Paaaaa.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Bxped..  II,  572,  1817.  Paonanaheo.— R.  Petter. 
inf'n,  1907  ('the  ones  with  projecting  front 
teeth':  early  Cheyenne  name).  raoninUiiia.— 
Oatachet,  Cheyenne  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1879  ('  having 
the  front  teeth  projecting':  giveivas  a  Cneyenne 
division,  but  according  to  Petter,  the  Pawnee). 
Paaois.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West, 
670,  1850.  Par-lar-nae.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vo- 
cab.. B.  A.  E.,  106.  1874  (Dakota  form  of  "Pa- 
dani").  Pattaaas.-Bancroft,  Aris.  and  N.  Mex., 
286.  1889  (misprint).  Paoaee.— Writer  of  1786  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists..  lll.24, 1794.  Pawaaw- 
asaa.— Carver,  Travels,  118.  1778.  Pawns.— 
Balbl.  Atlas  Ethn(«.,  54,  1826.  Pawaas.— Pike. 
Travels,  165, 1811.  Pawaaer.— Audouard,  Travcrs 
I'Am^rique,  182,  1869.  Pawai.— Latham,  Ensays, 
400.  1860.  P£ways.— Abert  in  Emory,  Recon., 
fi«6,  1848.  Pavi*.- Dorsey.  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Pedaais.— Warrt>n 
(1856).  Neb.  and  Dak.,  50,  1875  (minprint  for 
Padanis).  Pa-nai-na.— Hoffman  in  I'^tx*.  Am. 
PhiloH.  Soc.,  295,  1886  (dialectic  variant  of  '*  Pa- 
dani").  Pi-U'-da.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  240, 1889  (name  given  by  southern  tribes). 
Psaaasa.— Gass,  Joumar.  18,  1847.  Poais.— Oass, 
Voyage.  406,  1810.  Onipaaa.— Biedma  (1544)  in 
ftench.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  106. 1850.  Qoipaao.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  67. 1857:  cf.  iv.  310, 
1854.  Bhavad  haada.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
155.  1846.  Tehihikai-te^hika.— Oatschet.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ('  men  of  men ':  own  name).  Tseaihri.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  ii.  247. 1841  ( Arikara  name). 
lA^ia  do  &pa  ka.— Matthews.  Ethnog.  HidatHa,208, 
1877  ('wolt  people':  Hidatsa  name).  Tie'  sa  no 
IbMS  ka.— Ibid.  Whita  PaaL— Le  Page  du  Pratz, 
mst.  La.,  map,  1774.  Whita  Paaia.— Lewis, 
Travels.  181,  1809.  Wjheah.—Gatschet,  Wichita 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Wichita  name).  Zaratann- 
maake.— Will  and  Spinden,  Mandans.  215.  1906 
(Mandan  name). 

Pawokti.    One  of    the    four  Alibamu 

towns  8ituate<l  in  1798  on  the  s.  bank  of 

AlalMima  r.,  2  m.   below  Tawasa  (Too- 

wasnau),  near  the  present  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Pau'wag-ta.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  Ala. 

map.  1900.   Pau-woo-ta.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch, 

86, 1848.    Pawaotaa.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft. 

Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262, 1855.    PawoktL— Hawkins,  op. 

cit 

Pawpoetit  A  former  village  near  Barn- 
stable, Maj)8.,  occupied  by  Christian 
Indians,  probably  the  Nauset. — Bourne 
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(1674)  qaoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
118,  1848. 

Paziiiot.  A  Miniank  and  sabeequentlv 
a  Shawnee  chief  of  the  17th  and  18tri 
centnriea.  He  appears  first  in  history  in 
1680,  when  as  sachem  of  the  -Minisink 
he  sent  40  men  to  join  the  Mohawk  in  an 
expedition  against  the  French,  and  10 
years  later  was  sent  bv  his  tribe  to  confer 
with  Gov.  Dongan  of  New  York  in  regard 
to  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  same 
nation.  About  1692  or  1694  a  small  body 
of  Shawnee  settled  among  the  Munsee,  of 
whom  the  Minisink  formed  a  division, 
and  poesibly  Paxinos  may  have  been 
one  of  this  party.  He  was  married  abont 
1717.  As  early  at  least  as  1754  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "old  chief*'  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (Ixmkiel,  Miss.  United  Breth.,  pt  2, 
157-160,  1794),  and  is  so  designated  in 
the  New  York  Colonial  Documents  wher- 
ever referred  to.  Heckewelder  (I nd.  Na- 
tions, 88,  1876),  confirmed  by  Brinton, 
also  says  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. He  removed  from  Minisink  to  the 
Delaware  country,  but  at  what  date  is 
unknown,  his  next  appearance  being  in 
connection  with  the  difficulties  which 
grew  out  of  the  removal  of  the  Dela- 
wares  to  Wyoming,  Pa.  After  the  death, 
in  1749,  of  Shekellimus,  the  father  of  Lo- 
gan, who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Mora- 
>nan  missionaries,  the  latter  were  fortu- 
nate in  ffaining  the  friendship  of  Paxinos. 
In  1754  he,  with  Tedyuskung,  warned  the 
people  of  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to 
Wajomick  (Wyoming),  Pa.;  but  for  this 
their  lives  would  have  been  in  danger. 
The  next  year  Paxinos  renewed  the  warn- 
ing and  demanded  an  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  Hnrons.  His  wife,  for  whom  he  had 
great  affection  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  for  38  years,  was  converted  and 
baptized  with  Paxinos'  consent.  Soon 
after  his  last  visit  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Shamokin  was  attacked,  and 
hearing  of  the  danger  to  which  the  mis- 
Hionary  Kiefer  was  exposed,  Paxinos  sent 
his  two  sons  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  He  was  present  with  chiefs  of 
other  tribes  at  Ft  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
15-19,  1757,  in  conference  with  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson  regarding  lines  of  travel  and 
trade  (N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  vii,  246-47, 
1856),  and  also  at  the  conference  with 
Gov.  Denny  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  August  of 
the  same  }rear  (ibid.,  316-20).  Paxinos 
removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1755 
or  1758,  where  his  tribesmen  joined  in 
the  war  against  the  English.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  shortly  after  this  time. 
He  left  two  sons,  Kolai)eka  and  Teata- 
percaum,  the  latter  a  chief  of  some  note 
in  the  war  of  1764  (Rnttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  306,  1872).  His  name  is 
given  in  varioiis  forms,  as  Paxihos,  Paxi- 


nosa,  Paxnoe,  Paxnons,  Paxowan,  Pax- 

sinos,  etc.  (c.  t.  ) 

Paxpili.    A  former  Chumashan  village 

near  Purfsima  mission,   Santa   Barbara 

CO.,  Cal. 

Axpitil.— Taylor  In  Cal.  FUmer.  Oct.  18,  1861. 

PaxpiU.— Ibid. 

Paya.    A  rancheria,  probabl v  Cochimi, 

under    Purfsima    (Cadegomo)    mission, 

Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. 
Emetgal*  az^  oaaf.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  »..  v, 
189,  1857  (8ig.  'great  trees  of  the  white  earth'). 
Paya.— Ibid. 

Payabya  ( '  pushed  aside ' ) .  An  Oglala 
band  under  Young-man-af raid. 
Pa-a'-U-a.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  376,  1862  (trans,  'those  who  camp  at  the 
end').  Fa-ha-hi'-a.— Ibid.  Payabya.— Robinson 
(1879)  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
220,  1897  (sig.  'puxhed  aside').  Payabyvya.— 
Cleveland  (1884)  quoted  by  Dorsey,  ibia. 

Payamnin.  A  Ck)6tanoan  village  sit- 
uated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  6,  1860. 

Pay  ay  a.  A  prominent  Coahuiltecan 
tribe  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
centurv  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas.  In 
1691  Father  Massanet,  when  on  his  way 
to  E.  Texas,  passed  through  their  villa^, 
which  was  then  apparently  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city^  of  San  Antonio. 
There  he  erected  an  altar,  and,  through 
a  Pacpul  interpreter,  explained  the  Chna- 
tian  doctrine.  For  the  native  name  of 
their  stream,  Yana  guanOf  he  substituted 
the  Christian  name  San  Antonio  de 
Padua.  As  early  as  1706  some  of  the 
Payaya  were  baptized  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  tribes  for 
which  Father  Olivares  founded  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission  in  1718.  They 
ranged  at  least  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Brazos.  In  1716  Espinoea  met  them 
near  the  latter  stream,  and  in  1717  Der- 
banne  met  them  near  the  San  Marcos 
(Colorado?) .  According  to  Rivera,  writing 
in  1727,  their  most  usual  home  was  near 
the  Medina,  on  an  arroyo  bearing  the 
tribal  name.  At  San  Antonio  de  Valelx) 
mission  the  Payaya  mingled  particularly 
with  the  Xarame,  who  Bad  been  moved 
with  the  mission  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  two  tribes  were  the  most  constant 
inhabitants  at  the  mission,  and  members 
of  both  were  there  as  late  as  1776  (Mas- 
sanet, Diario,  1691,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  95;  Teran,  De- 
scripci6n  y  Diaria  Demarcaci6n,  1691, 
MS.,  ibid.,  28;  Olivares,  Carta,  1716,  MS., 
ibid.,  169;  Derbanne,  1717,  in  Margry, 
D^.,  VI,  206,  1886;  Rivera,  1727,  Diario, 
leg.  1957,  1736;  Baptismal  Records  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  MS., 

passim).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Paia.— Baptismal  Rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero, 
1718,  MS.  Paiaia.— Ibid..  1716.  Paialla.— Ibid., 
1720.  PaUya.— Ibid.,  1718.  Paillaillas.— Der- 
banne (1717)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi,  206, 1886.    Pay- 
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•nu.— Mote-PadUla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq..  888. 1742. 
ntyai.— BaptlBmal  R«c.  San  Antonio  de  Valero. 
im.MS.  fayaia.— Ibid.,  1724.  Pa/alla.— Ibid., 
1728.  Payay.— Maasanet,  op.  cit..  1691.  Payaja.— 
Olivares.  op.  cit.  1716.  Payayaa.— Rivera. iDiario, 
leg.  1994,  2602.  1736.  Payayaoa.— Baptismal  Rec 
San  Antonio  de  Valero.  1728.    Payma.— Salinas 

il698)  cited  in  Dictamen  Fiscal.  1716.  Mem.  de 
fueva  Enpana.    xxvii.  185.    Payseyaa.— Ubde. 
Lftnder.  121. 1861.    Psyaya.— Terin  (1691 ) .  op.  dt 

Payne*!  Town.  A  refugee  negro  slave 
settlement  formerly  in  Alachna  co.,  Fla., 
named  from  King  Payne,  a  Seminole 
chief.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
S09,  1822. 

Payojke  (Pay-q;-it^,  *  summer  people  M. 
One  of  the  two  branches  into  which  eacn 
well  regulated  Tewa  village  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  certain  traditional  be- 
liefs regarding  the  religious  organization 
of  that  people  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  III,  304,  1890).    See  Tewa, 

Payngnan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  at  San  Francisco  So- 
lano mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  Mex- 
ico, after  1 703.  They  were  associated  w  ith 
the  Piniquu,  Pataguo,  Xarame,  Siaban, 
Terocodame  (q.  v.),  and  other  tribes. 
After  this  mission  became  San  Antonio 
de  Valero,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas, 
meml>er8  of  this  tril)e  entered  it,  as  rec- 
ords of  their  baptism  there  between  1720 
and  1741  still  exist.  Their  identity  with 
the  Payuhan  tribe,  mentioned  in  1735,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  baptismal 
^  records  both  names  are  in  one  case  applied 
to  the  same  individual  (Baptismal  Rec.  of 
San  Francisco  Solano  and  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  missions,  MS.).  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2763,  1736)  mentions  them  m  1727 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  extend  e.  of 
Medina  r.  Ci.  Paguan.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Paloffan.— Baptismal  Rec.  1726.  partida  170,  MS. 
Paittffnan.— Ibid..  1713.  24.  Pajufoan.— Ibid.,  1T28. 
218.  Payaguanefl.— Rivera  (1?27).  Dliiiio,  leg.  2763. 
1736.  Payavan.— Mamanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen 
Fiscal.  Nov.  80, 1716,  MS.  (idenUcal?).  Payuaan.— 
Baptismal  Rec,  1720.  59.  MS.  Pa7nnan.--Ibid., 
1706,230.  Payuhan.— Ibid.,  1786, 418.  Payuhtian.— 
Ibid..  1721,  92. 

Payapki.  A  ruined  pueblo  on  a  point 
of  Middle  mesa,  6  m.  n.  of  Mishongnovi, 
N.  E.  Arizona.  It  was  built  and  occupied 
by  discontented  Tanos,  Tewa,  and  Tigua 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  who  left  their 
homes  between  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of 
1680  and  1696.  In  17()6  the  Pavupki  vil- 
lagers were  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Capt.  Ilolguin,  who  in  turn  was  driven 
by  t  he  Honi  from  their  territory.  In  1 742 
padres  Delgadoand  Pino  visite<l  the  Hopi 
country  and  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande 
with  441  IndianF,  said  to  have  been  Tigua 
originally  from  Sandiaand  Alameda,  and 
established  them  in  the  refounded  pueblo 
of  Sandia,  to  which  village  the  Hopi  still 
apply  the  name  Pavupki.  See  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E*,  1891 ;  Fewkes  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  683,  1898;  Meline,  Two 


Thousand  Miles,  1867;  Bancroft,   Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  243,  1889.         (f.  w.  h.) 
Maia  de  laa  Tigoaft.— Mencbera  map  cited  by 
Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  19. 1904. 

Pe  (Pe).  The  Firewood  or  Timber 
clans  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  and  Sami  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Hano  is  ex- 
tinct. 

Pi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Antbrop.,  vii,  166,  1894. 
Fe-td^.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  350,  1896  (San  Joan 
and  Santa  Clara  form;  f«l^=' people';  San  Ilde- 
fonso form.  Pe-td6a.) 

Pe  (Pe'),  The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 

of  Pecos. 

Pe.— Hewett  in  Am.  Antbrop.,  vi.431, 1904  (Pecoe 
form).  Pe'+.— Hodge.  Ibid.,  ix.  862, 1896  (Pecos 
form;  +  =  aith  =  'people* ).  Pe-tsaa.— Ibid.  (Jemez 
form;  f«da or <«an«A»' people'). 

Peace.  See  War  and  War  discipline. 
Peace  Policy.  The  Indian  policy  which 
is  now  accepted  as  the  settled  policy  of 
the  (lovemment  and  is  sustained  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  inaug|urated  by  President  Grant 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  administra- 
tion. On  his  recommendation  Congress 
enacted  the  law,  approved  Apr.  10, 1869, 
providing  for  the  appointoent  of  a 
** Board  of  Commissioners,"  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  10  persons,  to  be  selected 
by  him  (the  President)  *'from  men  emi- 
nent for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy, to  serve  without  i»ecuniary  com- 
pensation, who  may  under  his  direction 
exercise  joint  control  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  over  the  diebbrsement  of 
the  appropriations  made  by  this  Act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  the  President  niajr 
designate.''  William  Welsh  of  Philadel- 
phia, John  B.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  George 
H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  Rol^rt  Camp- 
bell of  St  Louis,  E.  8.  Tobey  of  Boston, 
William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  Felix  R. 
Brunot  of  Pittsburg,  Nathan  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana 
were  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  at 
first  appointed.  They  were  at  that  time 
called  **The  Peace  Commission."  In  his 
first  annual  message,  Dec.  1869,  President 
Grant  said:  **  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subiect 
of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has 
been  attended  with  continuous  robberies, 
murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian 
countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  legislation, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blame- 
less for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  undone,  and  the  question 
must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have 
adopted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards 
of  tne  nation  (they  can  not  be  regarded 
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in  any  other  light  than  as  wards)  with 
^r  results,  so  ftur  as  tried,  and  wnieh  I 
hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with 
great  success." 

For  nearly  40  years  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  has  cooperated  with 
the  Government,  favoring  such  legisla- 
tion and  administration  in  Indian  anairs 
as  by  peaceful  methods  should  put  an  end 
to  Indian  discontent,  make  impossible  In- 
dian wars,  and  fit  the  great  body  of  In- 
dians to  be  received  into  the  ranks  of 
American  citizens.  For  the  measures 
which  they  have  proposed,  to  effect  these 
reforms,  see  United  SUUes  Board  of  Indian 
Commimonen.  The  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ference (q.  V.))  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Peace  Commission,  by  its  marked 
influence  in  guiding  public  opinion  has 
added  a  strong  element  of  popular  sup- 
port to  this  Peace  Policy.  It  is  interest- 
mg  to  note  that  the  inauguration  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Peace  Policy  toward  the  Indians 
is  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
warriors,  President  Ulysses  S.Grant.  The 
wisdom  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Peace 
Commission  has  resulted  in  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  Indian  warfare  for  the  last  score 
of  years.  (m.  e.  q.) 

Pea  Creek  Band.  A  band  of  Florida 
Seminole,  part  of  whom  shared  in  the 
massacre  of  Mai.  Dade  and  his  command 
on  Withlacoochee  r.  in  Dec.  1835. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  469,  1857. 

Peag.  By  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
strings  of  white  and  dark  purple  shell 
beads  (put  among  animate  objects)  were 
termed  respectively  wa^pa^pxag,  'white 
strings,'  and  sdka^piag,  *  black  strings* 
(=  A bnaki ^ca^ha^b\ag9Xid.9i^ga^biag) .  The 
English  settlers,  united  to  French  nasal 
sounds,  pronounced  and  wrote  the  first 
of  these  words  uximpampeag.  The  word 
is  from  wamp  (iua"p),  'white,'  ampi 
(-<i"/n),  'string,'  and  the  animate  plural 
•ag.  Finding  the  word  too  cumbersome, 
the  colonists  divided  it  and  formed  the 
two  terms  "wampum"  and  **piag,'* 
neither  of  which  has  any  meaning,  since 
the  first  consists  of  the  root  wamp 
'white,'  with  a  suffixed  nasalized  vowel, 
am  (=a"),  belonging  to  and  forming  an 
essential  part  of  -ampe  (a'Jpt)  'stnng,' 
while  the  generic  suffix  a"pt  'string'  has 
no  meaning  without  the  prefix  a".  See 
Wampampeag,  Wampum,         (w.  b.  g.) 

Peaatias.  Mentioned  by  Buchanan 
(Sketches  of  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138,  1825) 
as  a  wandering  tribe  on  both  sides  of 
the  MiflsiaBippi,  numbering  8(X)  souls. 
Probably  imaginary. 

Ptarli.  On  the  arrival  of  Eoropeans  in 
Florida,  Lonisiana,  and  Virginia,  pearls 
were  found  to  be  in  great  favor  for  per- 


sonal embellishment  among  the  natives, 
and  this  gem  at  once  became  a  factor  of 
importance  in  the  avaricious  schemes  of 
promoters  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
Fabulous  stories  were  told  of  the  abun- 
dance and  beauty  of  the  pearls,  which  were 
eagerly  sought  bv  barter  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  graves  of  the  natives  where  they 
had  been  buried  with  the  dead.  The 
Knight  of  Elvas  relates  that  De  Soto 
obtained  from  burial  places  at  the  town 
of  Cofitachique  on  Savannah  r..  below  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga. ,  350  pounds  of  pearls, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  colony 
**  gathered  together  from  among  the  sav- 
age people  aboute  five  thousande:  of 
which  number  he  chose  so  many  as  made 
a  fayre  chaine,  which  for  their  likenesse 
and  uniformitie  in  roundnesse,  orient- 
nesse,  and  pidenesse  of  many  excel  lente 
colours,  witti  equalitie  in  greatnesse,  were 
verie  fayre  and  rare"  (Hariot,  Narra- 
tive of  Virginia^  18, 1893).  But  the  sup- 
ply was  really  limited,  and  the  majority 
of  those  obtained  were  ruined  as  jewels  by 
perforation  for  suspension  or  bv  the  heat 
employed  in  opening  the  shellfish  from 
which  they  were  abstracted.  It  also 
appears  that  many  of  the  lar^r  speci- 
mens referred  to  by  the  early  writers  were 
probably  really  not  pearls,  but  polished 
Deads  cut  from  the  nacre  of  sea  shells  and 
quite  worthless  as  gems.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  real  pearls  were  obtained 
from  bivalve  shells — from  the  oyster 
along  the  seashore  and  in  tidewater  in- 
lets, and  from  the  mussel  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  pearls  were 
probably  not  esi)ecially  souglit  and  col- 
lected by  the  natives,  but  obtained  in  the 
course  of  food  consumption,  which 're- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  the  vast 
deposits  of  shells  known  as  shell-heaps 
(q.  v.).  The  very  ^neral  use  of  peans 
by  the  pre-CJolumbian  natives  is  amply 
attested  by  archeologists  who  in  recent 
years  have  explored  the  mounds  of  the 
mterior  valleys.  Professor  Putnam  having 
obtained  more  than  60,000  pearls — nearly 
2  pecks— drilled  and  undrilled^  from  a 
single  burial  mound  near  Madisonville, 
Ohio.  It  appears  that  pearls  were  rarely 
used  by  the  tribes  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  although  the 
most  important  American  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  present  dav  are  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  primitive 
tribes  of  that  region  were  not  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  seek  and  make  use  of  these 
gems. 

Consult  Dall  in  Am.  Naturalist,  xvii, 
no.  7,  1883;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Predous 
Stones,  1890;  Jones,  Antiq.  Southern 
Inds.,  1873;  Putnam  in  18th  Rep.  Pea- 
bod  v  Mus.,  1886;  Rau  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1872,  1873;  Steams  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1887,  1889.  (w.  H.  H.) 
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Peashtebai  A  Montagnais  village  on 
the  8.  coast  of  Labrador. — Steams,  Lab- 
rador, 271,  1884. 

Pebolikwa  (Pe^-bu-lukwa).  A  former 
pneblo  of  the  Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the 
exact  site  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

7*'-toa-U-kwa.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  £.,  1896. 
Pttii-bnl-«-qiiA.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
iv,  207. 18Sa. 

Peean.  The  nut  of  Carya  olivxformiB^ 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  majestic  trees 
of  the  river  bottoms  of  s.  Indiana,  s.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
nut,  the  name  of  which  has  been  spelled 
pecan  from  at  least  the  time  of  Capt  Csur- 
ver  (1778),  and  is  pronounced  pjf«:(ii£;n  in 
the  W.  and  S.,  was  early  known  also  as 
"Illinois- nut.*'  It  is  thin -shelled, 
smooth,  and  olive-shaped,  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  nuts  of  the  rest  of  the 
senus,  and  has  been  held  in  great  esteem 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  word 
pecan^  as  is  shown  by  its  pronunciation, 
was  derived,  not  from  the  Creole  pacane^ 
but  directly  from  Algonquian,  in  the 
various  dialects  of  which  pakd^n^  ptikd^n, 
pagd^n^  pdugd'tiy  pahd^n^  is  a  general  tenn 
lor a hara-shelled  'nut';  hence  the  name 
"  pecan- nut,"  sometimes  used,  is  tautolog- 
ical. To  the  Illinois  Indians  the  pecan 
was  the  nut  par  excellence,  hence  their 
designation  of  it  simply  as  *'nut,"  with- 
out any  qualificative.  The  word  is  a 
radical  one,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Algonquian  radical  words,  can  be  derived 
from  no  known  root.  The  sug^tion 
that  it  is  from  a  root  poky  *to  stnke,'  is 
untenable,  for  the  reason  tliat  if  such 
were  the  case  j)dkdn  would  necessarily 
be  derived  from  a  verb  pake  or  pdkeu, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  formea  from 
the  root  just  mentioned.  ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Peooarecamek  (?' hickory  town.' — Hew- 
itt). A  reported  Indian  settlement  on 
the  s.  Vii^nia  bonier,  which,  according 
to  Indian  information,  had  stone  houses, 
of  more  than  one  story,  which  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  taugnt  to  build  by  the 
survivors  of  Raleigh's  colony  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Koanoke  (Strachey,  Va., 
26, 1849). 

Peohqninakonok  ( possibly  from  pechuwi 
'near',  nak  *  island',  unk  the  locative.— 
Gterard).  An  unidentified  village  in 
North  Salem,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
noteii  on  Van  der  Donck's  map  of  1655. 
See  Shonnard,  Hist  Westchester  C5o., 
N.  Y.,  48,  1900.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Peokikery.    See  Hickory. 

Peeking  implementt.    One  of  the  four 

Srincipal  shaping  processes  employed  by 
le  tribes  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  other  objects  of  stone  is  known 
OS  pecking,  and  the  implements  used  are 
stone  hammers  (q.  v. )  of  various  shapes; 
some  are  mere  fragments  of  hard,  tough 


rock  with  suitable  points  or  edses,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  completely  special- 
ized, the  typical  implement  being  some- 
what discoidal  in  form,  with  periphery 
convex  or  angular  in  profile,  ana  with  the 
sides  slightly  pitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  oppoeinff  thumb  and  fingers, 
which  hold  it  lightly.  The  operation 
consisted  of  repeated  blows  rapidly  deliv- 
ered with  the  periphery  or  ^ge  of  the 
implement  upon  the  suruce  to  b^  shaped, 
and  the  crumbiings  which  resulted,  al- 
though minute,  gradually  reduced  unde- 
sirable parts,  formed  grooves,  ridges,  pits, 
nodes,  etc.,  giving  such  approximation  to 
the  form  desired  that  the  grinding  and 
rubbing  processes,  which  usually  fol- 
lowed, readily  produced  the  finished 
work.  Consult  the  citations  under  Stotie- 
work.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Peokwei.  A  village  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  m.  from  Hackensack,  in  1694. 
It  probably  belonged  either  to  the  Mun- 
see  or  to  the  Shawnee,  who  were  about 
that  time  removing  from  the  S.  to  the 
Delaware  country. — Schuyler  (1694)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  98,  1854. 

Peeoi  ( from  P  e^-a-ibu* ,  the  Keresan  name 
of  the  pueblo) .  Formerly  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  m  historic  times,  occupied  by  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language  of  the 
Tanoan  family,  with  dialectic  variations, 
as  that  of  Jemez;  situated  on  an  upi)er 
branch  of  Pecos  r.,  about  30  m.  s.  e.  of 
Santa  F^.  In  prehistoric  times  the  Pecos 
people  occupiw  numerous  pueblos  con- 
taining from  200  to  300  rooms  each,  and 
many  compactly  built  single-story  hoase 
STOups  of  from  10  to  50  rooms  each. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  valley  from 
the  N.  end  of  Cafion  de  Pecos  grant  to  An- 
ton Chico,  a  distance  of  40  m.  At  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Spaniards  under 
Coronado,  in  1540,  the  tribe  had  become 
concentrated  in  the  great  communal 
structure  popularly  known  as  Pecos.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier.  the  Pecos  declare 
that  they  came  into  tneir  valley  from  the 
B.  E.,  but  that  they  originated  in  the  n. 
and  shifted  across  the  Rio  Grande,  octm- 
pying  successively  the  pueblos  now  in 
ruins  at  San  Jos^  and  Kingman  previous 
to  locating  at  their  final  settlement.  The 
principal  pueblo  of  the  tribe,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  Tshiquit^,  or 
Tziquit^  (the  pueblo  of  Pecos),  wliich  he 
identifies  with  the  Acnique,  Cicuic,  Ci- 
cuye,  etc.,  of  the  early  Spanish  chron- 
iclers. GatBchet  (Isleta  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879),  however,  records  Sikuy^ 
as  an  Isleta  name  of  Pecos  pueblo,  and 
as  the  Isleta  people  are  Tipia  and  Coro- 
nado went  from  Tiguex  (Tigna)  province 
directly  to  Pecos  in  1640,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Cicnye  in  its  various  forms 
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was  the  Tigua  name  of  Pecos  pueblo  in 
the  16th  oentary.  Bandelier  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  ruins  at  Las  Ruedas 
and  £1  Gusano  are  those  of  pueblos  also 
occupied  by  the  Pecos  people  contempo- 
raneously with  their  principal  town  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  advent,  and,  in- 
deed, Zarate-Salmeron,  about  1629,  men- 
tions that  the  tribe  at  that  date  occupied 
alK)  the  pueblo  of  Tuerto,  near  the  pres- 
ent Golden.  At  the  time  of  Coronado's 
visit  Pecos  contained  2.000  to  2,500  inhab- 
itants. It  consisted  of  two  great  commu- 
nal dwellin]^,  built  on  the  terrace  plan, 
each  4  stones  high,  and  containing  585 
and  517  rooms  respectivel^r  in  its  ground 
plan.  Two  Franciscan  friars  remained 
there  after  Coronado's  departure  in  1542, 
but  both  were  probably  killed  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Pecos  was  visited  also  by 
Espejo  in  1583,  Castafiode  Sosa  in  1590-91, 
and  Oflate  in  1598,  the  last  calling  it  Santi- 
ago. During  the  governorship  of  Ofiate 
the  first  pennanent  missionaries  were  as- 
frigned  to  Pecos,  and  the  great  church,  s^ 
long  a  landmark  on  the  Santa  F^  trail, 
was  erecte<l  about  1617.  The  pueblo  suf- 
fered severely  first  at  the  hands  of  the  Que- 
recho,  or  Apache  of  the  plains,  and  after 
1 700  through  raids  by  the  Comanche.  In 
the  revolts  of  1680-96  against  Spanish  au- 
thority (see  Pueblos)  PeCos  played  an  im- 
j»r>rtant  part,  and  its  actual  oechne  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  at  this  time.  In  1760 
<ialisteo  was  a  visita  of  its  mission,  and, 
including  the  latter  pueblo,  Pec^os  con- 
taine<l  5^  inhabitants  in  that  year.  In 
1782,  however,  the  Pecos  mission  was 
aban<ioned,  its  neople  being  ministered 
bv  a  priest  from  Santa  F^.  Its  population 
had  dwindled  to  152  in  1790-9:^,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  a  Comanche  raid  in 
which  nearly  every  man  in  the  tribe  was 
killed.  Epidemics,  brought  about  appar- 
ently by  the  proximity  of  the  cemetery 
t'>  the  source  of  water  supply,  also  hasten- 
e<l  the  diminution  of  the  Pecos  people. 
In  1805  they  had  become  reduced  to  104, 
and  in  1838  the  pueblo  was  finally  aban- 
•lone<l,  the  17  survivors  moving  to  Jemez, 
whore  there  are  now  perhaps  25  Indians 
of  Pecos  blood,  only  one  of  wnom  however 
was  bom  at  the  mother  pueblo.  The 
names  of  Pecos  ruins,  so  far  as  reconled, 
are  Kuuanguala,  Pomojoua,  San  Joed 
(iiKjdem  Spanish  name  of  locality),  Se- 
yufta,  and  Tonchuun.  The  Pecos  clans 
were  as  follows:  Waha  (Cloud),  Pe 
(Sun),  Ya  (Coyote),  8e6  (Eagle),  Kvunu 
(Com),  Sohl  (Badger),  Sungti  (Tur- 
quoise), Daahl  (Earth  or  Sand),  Wa- 
haha  (Calabash).  Kiahl  (Crow),  P& 
( Deer) ,  Shiank  va  ( Mountain  lion ) ,  Whala 
(Bear),  Fwaha  (Fire),  Amu  (Ant),  Kot- 
saa  ( Pine),  Petdelu  ( Wild  Turkey ),  Tash- 
tye  ( Buffalo  ),GynangBh  ( Oak ),  Alawahku 


(Elk),  Alu  (Antelope),  Morbah  (Parrot), 
and  Uayah  (Snake). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
I,  pt  2, 1881;  III,  127, 1890;  iv,  125,  1892; 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,Oct  1896;  Hew- 
ett,  ibid. ,  n.  s. ,  vi,  426, 1904.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Aeoique.— €oronado  (1641)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xiv,  825, 
1870.  A-ou-Uh.— Simpson,  Recon.  Navabo 
Country,  143.  1850.  Aeuyj.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papere,  i,  114,  18S1  (probably  proper  name 
for  Clcnyd).  Affia.— Ibid.,  2U  (aboriginal  name 
in  the  Jemez  language).  Afiul.— Bancroft,  Aris. 
and  N.  Mcx.,63, 1889  (the  possible  proper  name). 
A-fu-ya. ^Bandelier  in  Rltch,  K.  Hex..  201, 
1885.  Aqia.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  I, 
114, 1881  (Pecos  and  Jemez  name).  A-q*ia.— Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18,  1888.  Aqoi.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  63, 1889  (misquoting 
Bandelier).  Aquiu.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  in,  127.  1890  (name  of  the  Pecos  tribe). 
OUehnidi.— Zaitieri,  map  (1566)  in  Winsor.  Hist 
Am., II, 451, 1886.  Oiooua.— Schoolcraft, Ind.Tribes, 
IV.  89, 1854.  Oioui.— Barcla,  Ensayo.  21. 1728.  Oi- 
eoio.— (}omaTa  (1654)  quoted  by  Hakluyt.  Voy., 
465.  IGOO,  repr.  1810.  (Hraioa.— Wytfllet.  Hist,  des 
Indes,  114, 1605.  Oieoieli.— Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Vi- 
aggi.  III,  455,  map,  1565.  Oieoiek.— Heylyn,  Cos- 
mography, 967,  1703.  Oieoie.— Ladd,  Story  of 
N.  Mex.,  62. 1891.  Oieoio.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  135. 1889.  Oieoiq.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv,  118,  1892.  Oieoioue.— Con>nado  (1641) 
in  Doc  In6d.,  xiv,  823,  1870.  Oienya.— Marcy. 
Army  Life,  18,  1866.  Oienyan  Indians.— ^School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  27, 1854.  Oieuy^.— Castafieda 
(1596)  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  67,  1838. 
Oiouyo.— Benavides,  Memorial.  99,  1630.  Oiaoi- 
que.— Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  123,  1871. 
Oirouio.— Hakluyt  Society  Pub.,  xxx,  227,  1862. 
Ooquita.— Mota-Padilla  (1742).  ('onq.  K.  Galicia, 
164.  165,  1870.  Ouenyo.— Simpson  in  Trans.  Am. 
Gcog.  8oc.,  V.  map,  1874.  Oyonyo.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  99, 1630.  HiokikolL— Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Isleta  Tisiia  name).  Hy6-qiia- 
hooa. — Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  146, 
1891  ( Iflleta  TiKua  name  of  Pecos  people).  K*ok'- 
o-ro-t'&'-yu.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Pecos  name  of  pueblo).  Los  Angeles.— Bancroft, 
Ariz. and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889  (mission  name).  V.  1. 
de  los  Angeles  de  Peooa.— Alcncaster  (1806)  quoted 
by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  87.  1883.  V.  8.  de  los  An- 
geles de  Tecoo.— Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  699, 
1882  (niisouoting  Meline).  V.  Benora  de  Peooa.— 
Jeffery's  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.  Vuestra  Beiora 
de  los  Angeas  de  Peeos.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867.  213, 1868.  Vueotra  Beftora  de  loo  Angeles  da 
Poreidnoula.— Vetancurt ( 1693)  in  Teatro  Mex., Ill, 
323, 1871  (church  name),  if uesira Benora dePeooa. — 
D'Anville,map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Vuestra  Benora  da 
Portiuneula  de  loo  Angeles  de  Peeos.— Bandelier  in 
AuHland,  815.  1882  (mission  name).  Faego.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  20, 1881  (Keresan 
name  of  pueblo).  Pae-qo.— Ibid.,  114  (Keresan 
name  of  tribe).  Paequiu.— Ibid.,  in.  127.  1890 
(alternative formof  Pae-auiua-la, aboriginal  name 
of  tribe).  Pae-quiua-la.— Ibid.  Paeyoq'ona.— Ibid., 
1,114. 1881  (Keresan  nameof pueblo).  Pago.— Ban- 
delier in  N.  Y.  Staatszeitung,  June  28, 1885.  Pa- 
ges.—Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  xiii.  216, 

1843.  Fa-qu-lah.— HewettinAm.Anthrop..vi,4a0. 
1904  (Jemez  name).  Fa-tyn-U.— Hodge,  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,1895 (Jemez name).  Fa-yo-fo-na.— 
Bandelier  in  Revue  d'Ethnographie.  203,  1886 
(Keresan  name).  Payoqona.— Bandelier  in  N.  Y. 
StaatMzeitung.  June  28,  1885  (Keresan  name). 
Ptehko.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Santa 
Ana  name).  Peakftnf.— Hodge,  ibid.  (Laguna 
name  of  pueblo:  PeakOnimi=>  Pecos  j[>eopIe). 
Pecas.— Ed  wards.  Campaign,  map,  1847.  reooos.— 
Oflate  (1598)  In  Doc.  InM,,  xvi.  258, 1871.  Peoo.^ 
Muhlenpfordt.  Mejico.  ii, 528, 1844.  Pecos.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM..  xvi,  109. 1H71  (first  use  of  the 
term).     Pegoa.— Muhlenpfordt,  Mejico.  ii,  628, 

1844.  Peid.— Sanson.  L'Am^rique.  map.  27.  1667. 
Peieis.— De  I'lslc.  Map  Am.  Septeninonale.lTOO. 
Peicj.— Linschoten,  Descrip.  de  TAm^rique,  map 
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1. 1638.  PAri.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896 
(Sandla  Tigua  name).  Pieeii.— Blaeu,  Atlas, 
xu,  62,  1667.  Bantiaffo.— Ofiale  (1698)  in  Doc. 
InM..  XVI,  2d9,  1871.  Bikoua.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  40, 1854.  Bikuyl— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Isleta  name  of  pueblo;  the 
people  are  called  Si kuy^n).  Buoo.— Galvano(l.')63) 
in  Hakluyt  Society  Pub.,  zxx,  227,  1862  (ap- 
plied also  to  AcucoaAcoma).  Tamos.— Espejo 
(1683)  in  Doc.  InM..  x  v.  128, 1871  ("  el  gran  pueblo 
ae  Ice  Peccos,  y  es  el  que  Espejo  llama  la  provincia 
de  Tamos."— Oftaie.  1698.  in  Doc.  In6d..  xvi,  266, 
1871).  Taaos.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  126,  1892  (misquoting  Espejo).  Tiohoioo.— 
Wytflict,  Hist  des  Indes,  114. 1606.  Tiouio.— Vau- 
gondy ,  map  Am^rique,  1778.  Tieniqae.— Jaramillo 
(1640)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xiv,  309,  1870.  Tieniqae.— 
Jaramillo.  ibid.  Tshi-quit-^.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii.  121,  127,  1890  (given  as  proper 
name).  Tsi-quit-^.— Ibid.,  127. 

Peotolite.  A  somewhat  rare  mineral, 
resembling  nephrite,  foand  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  used  by  the 
native  tribes  for  implements.  It  is  hard 
and  tough  and  made  excellent  hammers, 
which  were  sometimes  ground  into  cy- 
lindrical shape  and  somewhat  polishea, 
showing  to  advantage  the  structure  of  this 
handsome  stone,  wnich  is  greenish  gray 
and  slightly  translucent.  Little  is  known 
of  the  distribution  or  manner  of  occur- 
rence of  pectolite.  Analysis  gives  silica 
54,  lime  32,  soda  9,  water  4,  magnesium,  1. 
For  illustrations  see  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899.  (w.  H.  n.) 

Pedee.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Siouan, 
formerly  living  on  the  middle  course  of 
Pedee  r.,  S.  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
iMiguage  and  little  of  its  history.  On  a 
war  map  of  1715  its  village  is  placed  on 
the  B.  bank,  considerably  below  that  of 
the  Cheraw,  alK>ut  the  present  Cheraw. 
In  1744  they  with  others  killed  several 
Catawba,  which  led  to  their  being  driven 
from  their  lands  into  the  white  settle- 
ments. Two  years  later  they  and  the  Sara 
are  name<l  as  tribes  which  had  long  been 
incorporated  with  the  Catawba.  In  1751 
they  were  mentioned  at  the  Albany  con- 
ference as  one  of  the  small  tribes  living 
among  the  white  peonle  in  South  Caro- 
lina, against  whom  trie  Iroquois  were 
asked  hot  to  war.  While  most  of  the 
Pedee  ioined  the  Catawba,  there  were 
some  who  remained  among  the  white  set- 
tlements as  late  as  1755.    See  Mooney, 

Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  1894.     (j.  m.  ) 
Psadea.— Brlon  de  la  Tour,  map,  1784.    Pedees.— 
War  map  {ra.  1715)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v,  864, 
1887.    Pide«.-<Jlen  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  709, 1855. 

Pediloniani.  Mentioned  by  Buchanan 
(Sketches  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138, 1825)  as  a 
tribe,  numbering  5(X)  souls,  living  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.     Probably  imaginary. 

Pedro*!  Village.  Given  by  Bancroft 
(Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1882,  quoting  Hayes' 
MS. )  as  a  fonner  Luiseflo  village  5  m.  from 
Agua  Caliente,  s.  Cal.  It  mav  eciually  well 
have  belonged  to  the  Agua  Calientee  or  to 
the  Diegueflos. 


"concave** 


Peekiihe.  A  tribe  which,  aocordi  ng  to  a 
tradition  of  the  Kansa,  lived  near  them  in 
Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Kansas  r. 
They  had  long  hair  which  they  wrapped 
around  their  heads  like  turbans,  and  they 
shaved  the  tops  of  their  heads.  The  tribe 
is  said  to  have  gone  S.,  none  of  them  re- 
maining near  the  Kansa. 
Pe-e'-ki-oe.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

PeepchUtk    ( Pe-^ptdUt^k',     *  concave  * ) . 
A  Pima  village  n.  e.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s. 
Arizona;  so  called  from  a  family  with 
noses. 

iteDfk*.— Russell,  Pima  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 1902. 

lalk.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  5R. 
1872.  Peptohorl.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Qatsc-bet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  XX,  199, 1888. 

Peeyon.  Given  as  one  of  the  Calapooya 
tribes  on  Willamette  r.,  Oreg.  Not  iden- 
tified. 

Paeyou.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  309, 1882.  Pe«- 
jou.— Ross,  Adventures,  236, 1847. 

Pehir.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joutel 
as  being  w.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Maligne(  Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  territory 
was  controlled  largely  by  tribes  of  the 

Caddoan  family.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pahlr.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  r. 
187,  1846.  Pehires.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271.  1?23. 
Pihir.— Joutel,  op.  cit.,  152. 

Peiltmn  ( *  buckskin  * ) .  An  Apache  clan 

or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 

Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Po-iltsua.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  112, 

1890. 

Peinhonm.     A    village  mentione<i   by 

Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the 

Maligne  (Colorado )  r. ,  Texas.    The  name 

seems  to  have  been  given  him  by  Kba- 

hamo  Indians,   who  were    probably  of 

Karankawan  affinity.    The  locality* wa.«< 

controlled  principally  by  Caddoan  tril)et*. 

See  Orcan.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pdiumes.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  271, 1723.  Peihoum.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Frencb,  HL^t.  Coll.  La.,  i.  138. 
1846.   Peihooa.— Ibid., 162.    Piohum.-Joutel  (1687) 

in  Margry,  Dt^c,  ill,  289, 1878.    Pion Joutel  in 

Frencb,  op.  clt.,  152. 

Peitela  (P(^i8£to).  A  Bellacoola  town 
at  the  entrance  to  the  vallev  opening  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  fiellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  Nuhalk  vil- 
lages (Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  48,  1898). 

Peiiiekan  ( Pe-isi-e-kan^  *  striped ' ) .  A 
band  of  Cree.  occupying  40  or  50  tipis  and 
roving  and  hunting  near  Tinder  mts., 
Oemada,  in  1856. — Havden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Peisiaqno.  A  village  or  tribe  spoken 
of  by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w. 
of  the  Maligne  ( Colorado )  r. ,  Texas.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  him  by 
£bahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  The  locality  men- 
tioned was  controlled  mainly  by  Caddoan 
triliefl  (a.   c   c  ^ 

Psisaoho.^Toutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.* La.. 
1. 188, 1846.  Peissaquo.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Mar8rr>-. 
Dte.,  UI,  288, 1878. 
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Pttixoldo.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. )» in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico, 
in  1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Peixtan.  A  former  Shawnee  or  Nanti- 
coke  villafise  on  or  near  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna, in  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  possibly  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Paxton  or  Paxton- 
ville.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,  1843. 

Pekaist  (PE^qaitiy  *  white  stone').  A 
village  of  the  Spences  Brid^  band  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  5  in  1897  (the  last  time  the  name 
appears),  includmg  Pemainus. 

Piittirt.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1886.  PE'qaist.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  il.  i:^.  1900. 
'Pkii'it— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Pokaiaf.— Dawflon  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
1891.  sec.  II.  44. 1892. 

Pekan.  A  name  of  the  fisher  (MusUla 
pennanti ) .  The  word  is  used  by  Charlevoix 
(Nouv.  France,  in,  134,  1744)  and  came 
into  English  through  Canadian  French, 
where  it  occurs  also  as  pScan,  It  seems 
to  be  of  Algonquian  origin,  though  not 
western,  for  the  animal  is  called  in  Chip- 
pewa otrhig^  in  Cree otchek.  It  is  referred 
Dy  some  to  an  Abnaki  p^kanS,  mentioned 
bv  Kanles,  which  Trumoull  (Natick  Diet, 
Bull.  25,  B.  A.  £.,  260, 1903)  thinks  means 
this  animal.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pekiekex7.     See  Hick<ynj. 

Pekoinoke.  A  village  of  the  Nanticoke 
still  existing  in  Maryland  in  1755. — Mt 
Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  983,  1855. 

Pekwan.     A  Yurok  village    on  lower 

Klamath  r..  at  the  mouth  of  Pekwan  cr., 

5.  w.  Cal. 

Pack-wans.— McKeo  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 32d 
rons:.,  spt-(\  fies^.,  162, 1858.  Pahk-waat.— Meyer, 
Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  18&5.  Pak-waa.— 
MrRee  op.  cit..  194.  Pee-quan.— Oibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribeit,  in,  138, 1853.  Pek'-waa.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  44, 1877.  Tirlp'- 
aaa.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inrn,  1904  (Karok  name). 

PekwiUgii  ( possibly  '  place  of  the  Picu- 
ris  people').  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  m  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

?*-««il-a-cnL — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV.  207, 19»1.    P*'-kwil-i-ti-i'.— Hodge,  field  notes. 

B.  A.  £•,  189D> 

Pvkwvten.  A  Yurok  villaee  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  on  the  toneue  of  land  jutting 
out  between  it  and  tne  Trinity  where 
thev  join,  opposite  Weitspus  (Weitch- 
pe(0>  N-  w-  Cal-  It  is  called  also  Pekwu- 
tutl. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Pilehin.    Mentioned  as  ajpueblo  of  New 

Mexico  in  1598,  possibly  Keresan. 
VtfaUa.— Bancroft.  Aiix.  and  N.  Hex.,  136. 1889 
(miaquodoc  Oftate).     PtUkiu.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc  IdM..  XVI.  116. 1871. 

Y%rhm\i  {Pe^lQdi),  Said  by  the  Kwan- 
tlen  to  have  been  a  division  of  their  peo- 
ple who  settled  on  the  Pacific  opposite 
Alert  bay,  Brit  CoL    Probably,  as  Hill- 


Tout  suggests   (Ethnol.  Snrv.  Can.,  55, 

1902) .  they  were  identical  with  the  Bel- 

lacoola. 

Pelkatchek    ('wherewith    one  catches 

fat').    A  village  of  the  Ntshaautin  on 

Tohestata  lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Percatsak.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 

1892.     Pe-x'ka-to<k.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6nH, 

25,1893. 

Pelonei  (Span.:  Hhe  hairless  ones'). 
Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2602, 
1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  apparently 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  s.  Texas. 
Probablv  Coahuiltecan.  Mota  Padilla 
(Conq.  Nueva  Galicia,  514,  1870)  men- 
tionea  the  Pelones  in  1742  as  a  people 
connected  with  the  missions  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico. 

Pemainus  (PEmai^ntis:  according  to 
Teit,  *the  flat  underneath  or  near  the 
brow  or  steep,'  because  a  low  liat  ex- 
tends along  the  river  here  for  some  dis- 
tance; according  to  Hill-Tout,  *ffrassy 
hills' ).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit 

Col.  Pop.  5  in  1897,  including  Pekaist 
PEmai'nus.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  II, 
173, 1900.  Kmai'nus.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899.  PiminiM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196, 
1885. 

PemaqiLid  (?  *it  is  precipitous  land.'  — 

Hewitt).    An  Abnaki  village  in  1614about 

the  present  Pemaquid,  Lincoln  co.,  Me. 

Fort  Charles  was  built  there  in  1677,  after 

the  English  occufyancy  became  prominent 

in  the  colonial  history  of  New  England. 

It  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Abnaki 

on  Aug.  2,  1689. 

Paaaquid.— Strachey  (ca.l6I2),Va.,27,1849.  Pema- 
quid.—Strachey,  ibid.,  169  (the  river).  Pemma- 
quid.— Smith  (l6ir>)  in  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d 
».,  VI,  97, 1837.  Pemmayquid.— Smith,  map  {ca.  1614) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  162.  1867.  Peaaquid.— 
Smith  (1631)  in  MasM.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Sd  a.,  in,  20, 
1833. 

Pematnning  (*at  the  Wry-mouth's.' — 
Hewitt).  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Delawares,  near  Shenango,  Pa.,in  1764. — 
Hutchin's  map (1764)  in  Smith, Bouquet's 
Exped.,  1766. 

Pemberton  Keadowf.  The  local  name 
for  a  body  of  Lower  Lillooet  living  n.  of 
Lillooet  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  261  in  1906. 

Pembina.  A  Canadian  name  for  the 
acid  fruit  of  Viburnum  opulu^t  the  high- 
bush  cranberry,  a  plant  growing  in  low 
ground,  along  streams,  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, far  westward,  and  s.  to  PennHyl- 
vania.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Cree 
nipimindn^  *  watered-berry,'  i.  e.  the  fruit 
of  a  plant  growing  in,  or  laved  by,  water; 
not  Vater-berry,'  as  has  been  stated,  since 
that  would  be  nipimin;  and,  besides,  the 
fruit  is  not  watery.  The  name  of  the 
fruit  is  derived  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plant  that  bears  it.  (w.  r.  o.  ) 

Pemmiean.  A  food  preparation  (also 
spelled  pemican)  used  in  the  wilds  of  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
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made  b^  catting  the  meat  of  the  reindeer 
into  thin  slices,  dryine  the  latter  in  the 
sun  or  over  the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire, 
pounding  them  fine  between  stones,  and 
incorporating  the  material  with  one-third 
part  of  melted  fat.  To  this  mixture  dried 
iruit,  such  as  choke  or  June  berries,  is 
sometimes  added.  The  whole  is  then 
compressed  into  skin  bags,  in  which,  if 
kept  dry,,  it  may  be  preserved  for  four  or 
five  vears.  Sweet  pemmican  is  a  superior 
kind  of  pemmican  in  which  the  fat  used 
is  .obtained  from  marrow  by  boiling 
broken  bones  in  water.  Fish  pemmican 
is  a  pemmican  made  by  the  Indians  of 
the  remote  regions  of  the  N.  W.  by 
pounding  dried  fish  and  mixing  the  proa- 
nct  with  sturgeon  oil.  The  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  make  a  pemmican  by  mixing 
chewed  deer  meat  with  deer-suet  and 
seal-oil.  **Thi8  food,"  observes  Lieut 
Ray,  *'is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mas- 
ticators are  inveterate  tobacco-chewers." 
The  word  is  from  Cree  pfmUdn,  *manu- 
fectured  grease,'  from  plmlkeu,  *he  (or 
she)  makes  (or  manufactures)  grease,' 
that  is,  by  boiling  crude  fat,  ptrnu,  in 
water  and  skimn^ing  off  the  supernatant 
oil.  The  verb  is  now  used  by  the  Cree 
in  the  sense  of  'he  makes  pemmican.' 
The  word  is  cognate  with  Abnaki  phnX- 
kdn.  (w.  R.  o.) 

Pemveani.  Mentioned  by  Boudinot 
(Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816)  in  a  list  of 
tribes;  unidentified. 

Penah  ( *  turkey ' ).  A  former  village  of 
the  Fox  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of  Cass- 
ville.  Grant  Co.,  Wis. — Snyder,  Van- 
Vech ten  &  Co. ,  Hist  Atlas  Wis. ,  209, 1878. 

Pefiatoo  Blanoo  (Span.:  'large  white 
ro(rk ' ) .  One  of  the  most  importont  ruins 
of  the  Chaco  Canyon  group,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.. 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  prehistoric  Indian  structures  n.  of 
Mexico.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  mesa  at 
the  8.  side  of  the  canyon,  about  3  m.  below 
Pueblo  Bonito.  In  plan  it  is  an  almost 
perfect  ellipse;  the  long  diameter  is  500 
ft,  the  short  365  ft.  The  w.  half  of  the 
ellipse  is  occupied  by  the  pueblo  proper, 
which  waj=t  5  tiers  of  rooms  deep  and 
probably  4  stories  high.  The  e.  half  con- 
sists of  a  continuous  series  of  single-story 
rooms.  The  outer  wall  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  but  little  of  it  remaining.  As 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  Chaco  canyon 
buildings,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  struc- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  masonry, 
some  portions  being  of  the  crudest  kind 
while  in  other  parts  are  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  horizontal  alternations  of  thick 
ana  thin  blocks.  There  are  7  kivas  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  court,  and  a  large  one,  50  ft 
in  diameter,  outside  the  s.  end.  The 
rooms  in  the  main  building  are  larger, 
averaging  20  ft  in  length,  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  20  ft,  tiie  width  of  the 


rooms  in  each  tier  being  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  tlie  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 

Surv.,  1878.  (e.  l.  h.) 

PtaMoa  BUiMa.~8imp|M>D,  Exped.  Navajo  Coun- 
try, 82, 1850.  Praaaeo  BlaaML— Hardacre  in  Scrib- 
ner'B  Maff.,  276,  Dec.  1878  (mispriut).  Seaaaea 
Blaaoa.— Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  200,  1860 
(misprint). 

Pefiaa  Hegrat  (Span.:  'black  rocks'). 
A  small  communal  pueblo  on  an  eminence 
w.  of  the  Pecos  road,  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  8  m.  s.  s.  e.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex. 
It  was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times  by 
the  TtmoB  or  the  Tewa,  but  its  aboriginal 
name  is  unknown. — Handelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  97,  1892. 

Penateka  {PSndtikat  'honey  eaters'). 
An  important  division  of  the  Comanche, 
formerly  ranging  on  the  edge  of  the  timber 
country  in  b.  Texas,  and  hence  frequently 
known  to  the  whites  as  Eastern  or  South- 
em  Comanche.  They  had  but  a  loose 
alliance  with  their  western  kinsmen  and 
sometimes  joined  the  Texans  or  troops 
against  them.  The>[  are  now  with  the 
rest  of  the  Comanche  in  s.  w.  Oklahoma. — 

Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1045, 1896. 
Hoesh.-^mitb8on.  Misc.  Coll.,  ii,  art.  8,  63, 1882. 
Ho-ia.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  An.  Rep.,  679,  1848. 
Honey  Batars.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76,  29th  Ck>ng. ,  2d  sess. ,  6, 1847.  Honifetars.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  S77,  1886  V  honev- 
eaters* :  Dutch  form).  Hoo-iah.— BuUerand  Lewis, 
op.  clt.  Jn-L— Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  Coman- 
che MS.  yoeab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1867  (=>*  woodman'). 
Xn'baratoat— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1045. 
1896  (a-^steep  dimben)':  another  Comanche 
name).  Oriaatales.— Bol.  Soc.  Oeog.  Mex.,  v.  818, 
1867  (apparently  idenUcal).  Fs-n&-djg-ka.— 
Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  op.  cit.  Feaandl— 
Pimentel,  Lengnas,  it,  847,  1865.  Paa-a-taekar.— 
Leavenworth  (18^  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  189,  4l8t 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,1870.  Peaatakaa.— Leeperinlnd. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869,  266,  1860.  Paaslakaa.— Penney 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  101, 1870.  Peaelethkas.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  680,  1878.  Paaetakaaa.— 
Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  677, 1848.  Peaetak- 
•rs.— Walkley  (1868)  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  18.  40th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,    16,  1869.     Ptaateflika.— Alvord 

il868),  ibid..  9.  PaaatAca.— ten  Kate,  Reisen  in 
r  A. ,  884, 1886.  Pe-netAca-Oomaaohss.— Ibid. .  378. 
Paae-tath-oa.— Bandera  (1870)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  8, 1871.  Psaatethka.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  334, 1878.  Peaetoffkkoa.— Alvord,  op.  cit.,  7. 
Paahatathka.  -Battey,  Advent.,  200, 1876.  Paa-ha- 
tath-kaha.— Ibid.,  807.  P«a'-ha-t«th'-kaa.— Ibid., 
284.  Peaaelakaa.— Penney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869. 
101,  1870.  Peaaa-taha. — Comanche  and  Kiowa 
treaty  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  O,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  4, 
1866.  Peaaatakas.— Walkley  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  18, 40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  18. 1869.  Peattakera.— 
McKuRker  (18681  ibid.,  14.  Sugar  Batar  baad.— 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Sugar  or 
Hoaey  Eaters.— Schoolcraft,  ind.  Tribes,  i,  622. 
1861.  re  'kftpwai.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1046, 1896  ( = '  no  meat' :  another  Comanche  name) . 
Te'yuwIt.— Ibid.  (»' hospitable':  another  Coman- 
che name). 

Penooana.  Mentioned  as  a  pnehio  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Pendantt.  See  AdommerUf  OorgeUj  Or- 
namentf  Plummet. 

Penelakut  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Ku- 
per  and  Craliano  ids.,  off  the  s.  e.  end  of 
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Vancouver  id.    The  Lilmalche  and  Taus- 

sie  arejperhape  parts  of  the  same.     Pop. 

of  the  Penelakut  proper,  181  in  1902,  145 

in  1906. 

Pa-oel-a  kut— Can.  Iiid.  Aff..  306.  Ib79.    PenAla- 

hata.— Ibid.,lix,  1877.    Tini'leqat.— Boas,  MS.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1887.  PenalikutaoB.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  105, 
1^1.  Ptaduhuts.— Brit  Col.,  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria. 187*2.    Poaelaknt— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  164,  1901. 

Pengnok.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  C.  Smythe,  Alaska.— 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893. 

Penikikonan  ('lish  hawk').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Kagle  phratry  of 
the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Kep. 

B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Peniiwiilar  Shellmoimd.  One  of  the  5 
principal  shell  deposits  of  Damariscotta  r. , 
Me. ,  situated  on  a  broad  peninsula  formed 
hy  a  bend  in  the  river  al)out  1  m.  n.  of 
N  ewcastle.  The  mound  extt^nds  along  the 
w.  bank  for  about  400  ft,  and  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  closely-packed  oyster 
Hhells  in  an  insular  mass  varying  from  a 
few  inches  in  thickness  at  the  northern 
end  to  a  heigh t  of  about  22  ft  near  its  south- 
em  extremity.  The  shells  are  exposed 
throughout  its  length  on  the  river  side, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mound 
has  been  undermined  and  washed  away 
by  the  water.  The  mound  is  covered  by 
a  den.Me  growth  of  pine  and  spruce.    Large 

?[uantitie8  of  shell  nave  been  carried  away 
or  road  making  and  other  purposes,  ana 
many  tons  have  been  burned  in  the  kiln 
which  stands  near  its  southern  end.  The 
mound  has  never  been  systematicallv  ex- 
plored, and  but  few  artifacts  have  been 
found  during  the  superficial  examinations 
that  have  b^n  made.  Its  structure  and 
^neral  contents  are  apparently  the 
same  as  in  the  Whaleback  mound  (q.  v. ) 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Consatt  Wyman  in  2d  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1869;  Berry inN.  E.  Mag.,  xix,  1898- 
99.  (c.  c.  w.) 

Pei^eaed.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  re^on  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
l.'y98.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Peana  {Pen^-nA,  *turkey*).  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Pennaeook  (cognate  with  Abnaki  phid- 
kukf  or  pmafftuk,  'at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  or  nighland.' — Gerard) .  A  confed- 
eracy of  Al^nqnian  tribes  that  occu- 
pied the  basin  of  Merrimac  r.  and  the 
adjacent  region  in  New  Hampshire,  n.  e. 
Massachusetts,  and  the  extreme  s.  part 
of  Maine.  They  had  an  intermediate 
fontion  between  the  southern  New  Eng- 
lan<l  tribes,  with  whom  the  English  were 
moi<t  directly  interested,  and  the  Abnaki 
and  others  uurther  n.,  who  were  under 
French  influence.  Their  alliances  were 
generally  with  the  northern  tribes,  and 
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later  with  the  French.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
southern  tribes,  as  they  spoke  substan- 
tially the  same  language  aH  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  Indians,  and 
are  generally  classed  with  the  Mahican. 
We  know  the  confederacy  only  as  con- 
stituted under  the  influence  and  control 
of  Passaconaw^ay,  who  probably  brought 
into  it  elements  from  various  tribes  of  the 
same  general  stock.  The  tribes  directly 
composing  the  confederacy  were:  Aga- 
wam,  Wamesit,  Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amos- 
keag,  Pennaeook  proper,  and  Winnipe- 
saukee.  The  first  three  of  these  were  in 
Massachusetts,  the  others  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Accominta  of  Maine  and  the 
Naumkeag  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  were 
merged  in  larger  tribes  and  disappeared  at 
an  early  period.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing tnbes  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  confederacy  and  usually  consid- 
ered a  part  of  it:  Wachuset,  Coosuc. 
Squamscot,  Winnecowet,  Piscataqua,  and 
Newichawanoc.  Some  writers  also  in- 
clude the  Ossipee,  Sokoki,  Pequawket, 
and  Arosaguntacook,  but  these  four  trib^ 
had  their  closest  relations  with  the  Abnaki 
group.  The  Arosaguntacook  were  cer- 
tainly connected  with  the  Abnaki  confed- 
eracy. Pentucket  village  also  belonged  to 
the  Pennaeook  confederacy,  although  the 
Indians  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
designated  as  a  disti  net  t ri  be.  The  Penna- 
eook were  reduced  by  smallpox  and  other 
causes  to  about  2,500  in  1630,  and  in  1674 
had  decreased  to  about  1,250.  On  the 
outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war  the  next 
vear  the  Nashua  and  Wachuset  joined  the 
hostile  tribes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pennaeook,  under  the  chief  Wannalancet, 
kept  on  friendlv  terms  with  the  whites 
until  the  treacherous  seizure  of  about 
200  of  their  number  by  Waldron  in  1676. 
They  then  abandoned  their  country,  the 
greater  part  with  their  chief  removing 
to  Canada,  while  a  considerable  number 
fled  westward.  The  latter  were  pursued 
by  the  English  and  overtaken  at  Housa- 
tonic  r.,  and  a  number  of  them  killed. 
The  survivors  escaped  to  the  Mahican  of 
the  Hudson,  and  were  afterward  settled 
at  Scaticook,  Rensselaer  co. ,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  had  removed  to  Canada  were  first 
settled  near  Quebec,  but  being  afterward 
joined  by  some  of  their  relatives  from 
Scaticook,  they  were  given,  in  1685,  a 
tract  at  Cdte  de  Lauzun,  whence  they  re- 
moved in  1700  to  St  Francis,  where  they 
met  the  Abnaki,  who  were  also  exiles 
from  New  England.  The  St  Francis  In- 
dians soon  became  noted  as  the  bitterest 
foes  of  the  English  colonies,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  the  French  power 
in  America.  Their  descendants  still  re- 
side at  the  same  place.  Soon  after  their 
settlement  at  St  I*  rancis  they  endeavored 
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to  persuade  those  at  Si^atioook  to  join 
them,  but  without  success. 

The  following  were  Pennacook  villages 
and  bands:  Accominta,  A^wam,  Amos- 
kea|^,  Coosuc,  Nashua,  Newichawano<', 
Ossipee,  Pennat'ook,  Pentucket,  Piscat- 
aaua,  Souhegan,  St^uamscot,  Wachuset, 
Wamesit,  Weshacum,  Winnecowet,  Win- 
nipesauki.  ( j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

Mtrrimaoki.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  62,  1848. 
VeohegaiiMtt.— Gookin  {ca.  1675)  quotiKl  by  Va- 
ter,  Mitb..  pt.  3.  sec.  3, 377, 1816.  OwaraseM.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Five  Nations,  104.  1747.  Panukkof.— 
Hoffkins  (1685)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  220, 
1824.  Peeneoooka.— McKeeninMe.Hi8t.Soc.Coll., 
Ill,  823. 1853.  Penaoook.— Writer,  ca.  1680,  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  IndB.,  bk.  3, 115, 1848.  Penacoofe.— 
Record  of  1675  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid.,  96. 
Puiakook.— Letter  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ibid., 
84.  Peaeoooke.— NicholHon  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  551,  1853.  Peniooook.— Moll,  map 
in  Humphrey,  Account,  1780.  Penioook.— Sabin 
(lOW)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiHt.,  iv,  619, 1854.  Peni- 
kook.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761. 
Paanaooket.— Bellomont  (1700)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  184. 1872.  Peanaoooke.— 
Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  HiHt.  Sov.  Coll.,  2d  b.,  v, 
242, 1815.  Pennafor.— Oookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Hoc.,  ii.  464,  1836.  Pennakooks.— Qookin 
(1674).  ibid.,  1st  ».,  1. 149. 1806.  Penaeoooke.— Doc. 
of  1659  in  N.  H.  Hi.Ht.  Soc.  Coll.,  Iil.  212,  1832. 
Pttanekokes.— Livingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  996,  1854.  Peaaekook.— Ibid.  Penae- 
keoke.— Courtland  (1688).  ibid.,  in,  562,  1853. 
BBBBioook.— Rawson  (1668)  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soo. 
Coll.,  Ill,  223. 1832.  Peaaikook.— Schuyler  (1700) 
tnN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  662. 1854.  Peaaokook.— 
Sdiuvler  (1687) ,  ibid.,  Ill,  482, 1853.  Peaay  Cook.— 
Dcmglaas,  Summary,  1. 185,  1756.  Peaay-Oooke.— 
RawBon  (1668)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  223. 
1882.  Peaaykoke.— Livingston  ( 1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IV,  996,  1854.  Piaaekooks.— Albany 
treaty  (1664),  ibid..  Ill,  68, 1853.  Poaaoooka.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes.  iii,79, 1854.  Poaa- 
eoka.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  95, 1747. 

Pennacook.  A  tribe  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy.  They  occupied  both  banks 
of  Merrimac  r.  for  some  miles  above  and 
below  Concord,  N.  H.  They  were  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  tribe  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  last  to  preserve  their 
tribal  name,  having  inox)rporated  most  of 
the  other  tribes  before  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675. 

Pennacook.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Pennacook  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Concord,  N.  H. 

Penobscot  (derived  by  Vetromile  from 
PQnnawdnbskekf  *it  forks  on  the  white 
rocks,'  or  Penauhsket^  *it  flows  on  rocks*; 
Godfrey  and  Ballard  practically  agree 
with  Vetromile,  the  name  anplyinK  di- 
rectly to  the  fails  at  Oldtown,  but  Ballard 
says  it  has  also  been  rendered  *  rock  land,' 
from  penops  [periopsc]  *rock,'  and^  [ot] 
locative,  applied  to  the  bluff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  near  Castine.  Gerard  gives 
the  aboriginal  form  as  P^nohnkdiy  lit. 
*  plenty  stones ' ) .  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki 
confe<feracy  {q.  v.),  closely  related  in  lan- 
guage and  customs  to  the  Norridgewock. 
They  are  sometimes  included  in  the  Male- 
cite  group,  but  this  is  an  error.  They 
were  probably  the  most  numerous  tribe  of 
tjie  Abnaki  confederacv,  and  for  a  time 
more  influential  than  the  Norridgewock. 


They  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  Penobscot  bay  and  r.,  and  claimed  the 
entire  basin  of  Penobscot  r.  Their  sum- 
mer resort  was  near  the  sea,  but  during 
the  winter  and  spring  they  inhabited 
lands  near  the  falls,  where  tney  still  re- 
side, their  principal  modem  village  being 
OldtowUj  on  Indian  id.,  a  few  miles  above 
Bimgor,  in  Penobscot  co.  A  band  living 
on  Moosehead  lake,  Me.,  was  {>opularly 
known  as  Moosehead  I ^ke  Indians.  That 
Indians  of  this  tribe  were  encountereil  bv 
navigators  l)efore  the  middle  of  the  16tli 
century  appears  to  be  certain.  Kohl  ( Dii?- 
cov.  Last  Coast  Am.,  1869)  says  that 
Norumbega  on  the  Penobscot  was  often 
visited  by  French  navigators  and  fisher- 
men from  the  Great  l^k  and  that  they 
built  there  before  1555  a  fort  or  settlement. 
When  more  thorough  exploration  be^n 
in  the  17th  century  the  Penobscot  chief, 
known  as  Bashaba  ^a  term  probably 
equivalent  to  head-chief),  seems  to  have 
had  primacy  over  all  the  New  England 
tribes  southward  to  the  Merrimac.  The 
residence  of  Bashaba  at  this  period  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  re- 
gion of  Bangor,  possibly  at  the  Norum- 
bc»aof  early  travelers.  Champlain,  who 
sailed  tip  the  Penobscot  (called  by  him 
Norumbega)  in  1605,  says:  "Now  I  will 
leave  this  discourse  to  return  to  the  sav- 
ages who  had  led  me  to  the  rapids  of  No- 
rumbega, who  went  to  inform  Bessal^es, 
their  captain,  and  gave  him  warning  of 
our  arrival."  His  residence  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rapids.  The  Penobscotat  this  period  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  **Tarra- 
tine,  "or  Abnaki  of  Norridgewock,  and 
at  war  with  them,  although  since  the 
£nglish  occupancy  of  the  country  they 
have  always  been  Known  as  a  part  of  the 
Abnaki  and  have  sometimes  been  specifi- 
cally designated  as  Tarratine.  The  prin- 
cipal village,  from  which  the  tribe  derived 
its  name,  seems  to  have  been  identical 
with  Pentagouet  of  early  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers,  situated  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Castine,  Me.  The  various  fonns  of 
Pentagouet  and  Penobscot  are  constantly 
confused  in  literature.  Other  settle- 
ments at  that  period  were  at  Mattawam- 
keag,  Olamon,  and  Passadumkeag.  All 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  temporary 
stations  until  the  French  gave  a  perma- 
nent character  to  Penobscot  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  there  in  1688. 
The  Penobscot  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  wars  on  the  New  England 
frontier  up  to  1749,  when  tiiey  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  have  remamed  ouiet 
ever  since.  This  treaty  brought  them 
into  disfavor  with  the  Abnaki  of  St 
Francis,  who  continued  hostilities  in  the 
French  interest,  for  which  reason  very 
few  of  the  Penobscot  ever  joined  their 
emigrant  tribesmen  in  CaIladiB^  and  they 
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now  congtitute  the  onl3r  important  lx)dy 
of  Indians  remaining  in  New  England 
excepting  the  Paseamaquoddy.  Different 
estimates  gave  them  about  650  (1726), 
1,000  (Chauvignerie,  1736),  700  (1753), 
400  (1759),  700  (1765),  and  350  (1786). 
Moet  of  the  estimates  within  the  present 
lentury  give  them  from  300  to  400  souls. 
They  now  number  about  410.      (.i.  m.  ) 

PammMnuunake.— Godfrey  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VII,  3,  1876.  PamnABAfluka.— Doc.  of  1698  In  N.  Y. 
IN*.  C*)\.  Hl«t.,  IX.  571, 1866.  PaaagaiMde.— V«u- 
•Ireuil  (1721)  in  Me.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  240, 1859. 
PaaahAiiiMqait— Iberville  (1701)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IX,  781, 1855.  Faiuunp«k«wi.— Gatschet,  Pe- 
nobi*cot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1887  (PenobHCOt  form;  pi. 
Fanamptik^wiak).  Puuuiisko.~Vaudreuil  (1710) 
in  N.  Y*.  Doc.  Col.  Hb<t. ,  ix,  851,  1855.  Pana-^mp- 
•kek.— Oatechet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 
Paaaomaki  — LonKueuil  (1726)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hiiit..  IX,  »55,  1855.  Paaaonke.— Jefferys,  French 
DomH. ,  pt .  1,  map,  1761.  Paaaouametk^.— Bacque- 
Tille  de  la  Potherie,  in.  189, 1753.  Panaooamk^.— 
Doc.  of  1724  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  940,  1855. 
Pawallamadi.— Ibid..  939.  Panaonaimde.--Godfrey 
in  Me.  Hi»t.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn,3, 1876.  Panaonamak^.— 
Vaiidreuil  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hirt.,  ix,  905, 
Ihoft.  PauBamakl— Doc.  of  1697,  ibid.,  676.  Paa- 
aSaaakat.— Chauvignerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix.  1052, 
1A55.  Paaaooamaqa^.— Vaudreuil  (1724).  ibid., 
^<7.  Paaaooaabakek.— Rasles  (ra.  1720)  i  ii  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  IV.  102.  1H56.  Paaaouaak^.— Doc.  of 
}'H\  ibid.,  X,  211, 1858.  Panaouaake.— Memoir  of 
1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  881, 1855.  Paaa- 
oumaki.— Chauvigiierie  (1786)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribe«.  in,  553,  1853.  PaaaoonU.— Doc.  ox 
1727  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  IX,  989.  1855.  Pan- 
aouakj.— Montcalm  (1757) ,  ibid.,  x,  619. 1858.  Paa- 
awamak^— Beauhamois  (1744),  ibid.,  ix,  1107, 
isfiTx  Paaawamakik.— Ballard  {ca.  1830)  in  Me. 
Hi^t.  S<iC.  Coll..  I,  466,  1865.  Panawaniak^.— 
Shi-a.  Cath.  Miss.,  143, 1855.  Paaawanakek.— God- 
frey in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  vil,  22,  1876.  Paaa- 
wopakml.— Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
IK^/.  Paimarniamakjl  —Doc,  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  X,  99.  1H58.  PaaaaSamaki.— Doc.  of 
1746.  ibid.,  54.  PaBBaSanakeiBa.— Rasles  (1724)  in 
.Maiw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  viil,  246.  1819. 
Piaaawaabakak.— Vetromile.  Abnakis,  24,  1866. 
PaaaSaaakaana.— Rasles  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
.Snc.  Coll..  2d  s..  VIII,  247.  1819.  Panouamke.— 
Writer  of  1723  quoted  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii, 
5.1M76.  Paaooamadi. -Writer  of  1723,  ibid.,4.  Paa- 
ooamakl— Vaudreuil  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hbt.  IX,  984, 1855.  Pan8amak<.-Vaudreuil  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  904, 1855.  Paa8inaak4. 
—Vaudrvuil  (1721). ibid.,  904.  PaaotioBaaa^.— Van- 
dreuil  (1725),  ibid.,  495.  Paaonaka.— (rodfrey  in 
Me.  Hist  Soc.  0>11..  vii,  8. 1876.  Piaw&pakik.— Bal- 
lard in  Rep.  Coast  Surv.,  256, 1871.  Pttrntegonat.— 
Champlain  (1613)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  253, 
1«76.  PuMtofoit— Champlain  (1632),  (Euvres, 
V.  pt  1.  72,  1970.  Pamptagaiett— Aulney  (1644) 
in    MaiM.   Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  Vii,  94,  1838. 


Paaatacoit.— Jeflerys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  map,  1761. 
Paaaaka.— Vaudreuil  (1704)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  762.  1856.  Paaanbakat— Vetromile,  Ab- 
nakis, 48.  18G6.  Paabaaaota.— Falmouth  conf. 
( 1727)  in  Me.  Hiat.  Soc.  C0II..I11, 409, 1853.  Paaboa- 
aat— Treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  886.  Paanob- 
acot— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  b.. 
VI.  97, 1887.  Pimabemitt— Falmouth  treaty  (1726) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  ni.  886,  1853  (misprint). 
Paaahaaataa.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  11,  288. 
reiir.  1819.  Paaobaootta. -Treaty  of  1749  in  Me. 
HiHt.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  146.  1866.  Paaobaent— Prince 
<1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  vii.  84. 1818. 
Paaabakaaff.— Willis  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv.  106, 
1^*16.  Paaobaata.— Falmouth  conf.  (1727),  ibid., 
III.  410.  1853.  Paataffoat— Cadillac  (ie92J,  ibid.. 
VI,  281-2. 1859.  Paatafaata.— Maurauit,  Hist,  dea 
Abenakis,  5. 1866.  Paatafoiatt— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
('oll..3ds.,vil,94,1888.  ^ntafoaatt— Ibid.,  note. 
Paatagmwtah.— Jea.  Bel.  1640,  85.  1858.  Paata- 
— Willis  in  Me.  Hiat  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  108, 1856. 
BeL  1611,  16.  1668.   Pwitaglai.— 


Rasles  (17-21)  in  Mim.s.HlMtSoc.  Coll.,  2d  h.,  vili, 
•26*2,  1819.  Ponobaoot. — Georgetown  treaty  rep. 
(1717)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  363,  1853.  Po- 
nobaout.— Ibid.,  36*2. 

Penobscot.  The  summer  village  of  the 
Penoljscot  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r., 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Castine,  Me.  For 
the  name,  see  Penobscot  (tribe). 
Panawanaka.— Godfrey  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vil, 
46,  1 876.  PannaSapak^.— Lauverjat  ( 1718)  i n  MaMS. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viil,  259,  1819.  Paiinaaaii- 
bakek.— Raalea  quoted  by  Ballard  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  1,466,  18(>6.  Paatagouat^Doc.  of  1638  in 
N.  Y.  l)o<?.  Col.  Hist.  IX,  4,  1855.  Pintagona.— 
Lauverjat,  op.  cit 

Penointikara  (* honey  eaters').  A  Ban- 
nook  band.    Cf.  Peruiteka. 
Honay-Eatara. -Schoolcraft,  Ind.    Tribes,  i,  522, 
1853.    Panointik-ara.— Ibid.     8ucar-Eatara.~Ibid. 

Penon  (Spail.:  El  Peflon^  *the  great 
rockM.  A  former  Indian  settlement  on 
an  inland  13  leagues  n.  of  Rio  de  Moe- 
quitos,  E.  Florida,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
RioMatanza8.—Roljert8,  Florida,  23, 1763. 

Penoy.  An  unidentified  village  or  tribe 
mentioned  bv  Cavelier  in  1687  (Shea, 
F^rly  Voy.,  ^9,  1861)  as  being  next  to 
Akasquy  and  a  dav's  journey  from  the 
SasHory  ( Nasoni ) .  'this  proximity  to  Cad- 
doan  peoi)le  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  kindred.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Pensaoola  ( Choctaw :  *  hair-people, '  from 

pa^sha  *hair',  okla  *  people').     A  tribe 

once  inhabiting  tracts  around  the  present 

city  and  harlwr  of  Pensaoola,   w.    Fla. 

According  to  Barcia  (Ensayo,  316,  1723) 

they  had  been  destroyed  by  tribal  wars 

before  the  Spaniards  became  established 

there  in  1696,  but  from  a  reference  in 

Margry  it  appears  that  a  few  still  remained 

at  a  later  period.  (j.  m.) 

Panfaoola.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  316.  1?23.  Panaaao- 
laa.— Gmvier  (1701)  In  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  159, 1861 
(local  reference).  Paasaaola.— B.  Smith,  <3olec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  80.  1857.  Paaaaaolaa.— P<^nicaut  (1728) 
in  Margry,  D(^c  v.  378,  1883.  Pan^aeola.— Fair- 
banks, Hist.  Fla.,  168,  1871.  Paii9ocoIaa.— Barcia, 
EuHayo,  31f>.  1723.  Panaacolaa.— P^nicaut  {l(m)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  h.,  i,  38,  1869.  Paaai- 
eola. — (?oxe,  Carolana.  28,  1741.  Pansooolaa.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  v,  118, 
1S71. 

Pentioton.  An  Okinagan  village  at  the 
outlet  of  Okanagan  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop. 
158  in  1906.  See  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii, 
68,  1902;  75,  1906. 

Pentncket     A  Pennacook  village  on  the 

site  of  Haverhill,  Mass.     It  was  sold  to 

the  whites  in  1642. 

Panaatuokata.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi, 
236. 1859.  Pantioutt— Ward  (1639)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vii,  27,  1865.  Paatnakatt.— Fir- 
min  (1639),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  iv,  126, 1816. 

Penunde.  An  unidentified  tribe  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  SabeaUt,  a  Jumano  In- 
dian from  the  mouth  of  Conchos  r.,  n.  e. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of  36 
tribes,  friendly  to  his  own,  and  said  by 
him  to  live  on  Nueces  r.,  3  days*  journey 
E.  of  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General).  It  was  Juan 
Sabeata's  report  that  led  to  Domingo  de 
Mendoza' 8  expedition  into  Texas  in 
168^-^.  (h.  b.  b.) 
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Peoria  (through  French  Peouarea,  from 
Peoria  Pirvarefy  *he  comes  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  l>ack':  a  personal  name. — 
Uerard).  One  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  Franquelin 
in  his  map  of  1688  locates  them  and  the 
Tapouaro  (q.  v. )  on  a  river  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  r., 
probably  the  upper  Iowa  r.  Earl v  refer- 
ences to  the  lUmois  which  place  them  on 
the  Mississippi,  although  some  of  the 
tribes  were  on  Rock  and  Illinois  rs.,  must 
relate  to  the  Peoria  and  locate  them  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  When  Mar- 
ionette and  Joliet  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673,  they  found  them  and  the 
Momgwena  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi near  the  mouth  of  a  river  supposed 
to  De  the  Des  Moines,  though  it  may 
have  been  one  farther  n.  When  Mar- 
quette returned  from  the  S.,  he  found  that 
tne  Peoria  had  removed  and  were  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  expansion  of 
Illinois  r.,  near  the  present  reoria.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  and  other  northern  tribes 
against  the  Illinois,  about  17(58,  the  Kick- 
apoo  took  possession  of  this  village  and 
made  it  their  principal  settlement.  About 
the  same  time  a  lai^e  part  of  the  Peoria 
crossed  over  into  Missouri,  where  they 
remained,  building  their  village  on  Black- 
water  fork,  until  they  removed  to  Kan- 
sas. One  band,  the  Utaffami,  living  near 
Illinois  r.,  was  practic^ally  exterminated, 
probably  by  the  northern  tribes,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  (Gatschet,  Sauk 
and  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882).  Utagami, 
according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones,  may  mean 
the  Foxes  who  were  known  to  the  north- 
em  Alsonquians  as  IMgamig,  'people  of 
the  other  shore.*  The  Foxes  claim  to 
have  annihilateil  the  Peoria  for  the  help 
they  gave  the  French  and  other  tribes  in 
the  wars  against  them  (the  Foxes).  The 
main  boily  of  the  Peoria  remained  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Illinois  r.  until  1832,  when, 
together  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  old 
Ilnnois  confederacy,  they  sold  to  the 
United  States  their  claims  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  to  the  consolidated 
tribes,  under  the  names  of  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia,  was  assigned  a  reservation  on 
Osage  r.,  Kans.  In  1854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw  united  with  them,  and  in  1 868 
the  entire  body  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
(Oklahoma ) ,  where  they  now  reside.  The 
Peoria  made  or  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Ed  wards  vi  lie,  III., 
Sept.  25,  1818;  Castor  Hill,  Mo.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1854, 
and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Peoria  are  altogether  unreliable,  and 
later  estimates  shed  no  light  on  their  pop- 
ulation from  the  fact  that  several  Illinois 
tribes  were  then  consolidated  under  the 
,samA  nonae.    In  1736  Chauvignerie  esti- 


mated   the   Peoria  at  about  250  souls. 

They  w^ere  so  nearly  exterminated  soon 

afterward   by  the  northern  tribes  that 

about  the  year  1800  Gov.  William  Henry 

Harrison  of  the  Northwest  Ter.   coulcl 

find  only  4  men  of  the  tribe  living.     In 

1829  the  Indians  consolidated  under  that 

name  numbered  120.     According  to  the 

report  of  the  Indian  Office  the  Peoria  and 

allied  tribes  in  Oklahoma  numbered  192 

in  1906.  ( J.  M.    c.  T. ) 

OpMi.— Whiteside  (1811)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff..  1, 804, 1832.  PayoriM.— Volney,  View  of  U.  S. 
A.,  352, 1804.  PeMaarim».-<;adillac  (1695)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D6c.,  v,  124,  1883.  Peouariaa.— Jefferys.  Fr. 
Ik>m8.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Peoiraa. — Hunter.  Narr., 
178,  18'^.  Peola.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt8..  ii, 
285, 1823.  Peonaa.— Sen.  MifW.  Doc.  53,  45th  Conu;.. 
8d  ftem. ,  73. 1879.  Peoaiea.— Porter  ( 1829) quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TribcH,  ill,  592. 1853.  Peorea.— 
Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  555. 
Pooriani.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.St.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT., 
1,319.1832.  Peoriaa.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry.Dtc, 
111,481, 1878.  Peooarewi.— Shea,  Kel.  de  la  Miiwioii 
du  Miss.,  26.  1861.  Peouariaa.— Homann  Heirx' 
Map,  1756.  Peouarius.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1, 
138, 1761.  Peoiiaroaa.— Gravier  {ca.  1680)  in  Shea. 
Early  Voy.,  116, 1861 .  Peooearia.— La  Salle  ( 1681 ) 
in  Marery,  D^.,  ii,  184, 1877.  Peouoria.— La  Salle 
(1682).  ibid..  201.  Peooria.— Alloucz  (1680),  ibid.. 
96.  Paouryaa.— Vater,  Mlth.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  S51, 1M16. 
Perouaooa.— Marquette  (ca.  1673),  Discoy.,  349, 169H. 
Paronaaoa.— Ibid., 383.  Peroueria.— Joutel  (1688) in 
French.  Hist  Coll.  La..  1, 185, 1846.  Pianriaa.— Im- 
lay,  West.  Ter.,  290, 1797.  Piantiaa.— Smith  (1785) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  555, 1853. 
Pioriaa.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson. 
Notes,  143.  1825.  I1oiiaroaa.-<}ravier  (1701)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Il,  88.  1876.  Pronaria.— 
Morse.  Hist.  N.  Am.,  256,  1776.  Proneaaaa.— Ivi 
Salle  (A>.  1682)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ists..  v,  197, 
1861.  Pronaroa.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  310. 
1698.    Prouaria.— Coxe,  ciarolana,  map,  1741. 

Pepatlenok  (Fe^paLnUkc^  *the  fivers*). 
A  gens  of  the  Tenaktak  (q.  v.). — Soaa  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Pepawitlenok  {Pe^pamiiendXf  *the  fly- 
ers'). A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
329,  1897. 

Pepegewiisaini  (Chippewa:  pipikiuise"i; 
*  pigeon-hawk. '  — Uerard ) .  A  gens  or  si  »- 
ciety  of  the  Chippewa  and  also  of  the  Ot- 
towa.— Tanner,  Narr.,  314,  1830. 

Pepikokia.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  as  a  division  of  the  Miami. 
In  1718  both  they  and  the  Piankashaw 
were  mentioned  as  villages  of  the  Wea. 
That  the  relation  l)etween  these  three 
groups  was  intimate  is  evident.  The^' 
were  located  on  the  Wabash  by  Chauvi- 
gnerie (1736)  and  by  other  writers  of  the 
Seriod.  They  are  spoken  of  in  1695  a.<< 
liamis  of  Maramek  r.,  that  is,  the  Kala- 
mazoo. A  letter  dated  1701  (Margrv, 
D6c.,  IV,  592,  1880)  indicates  that  they 
were  at  that  time  in  Wisconsin.  Chau- 
vignerie says  that  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
and  Pepikokia  *'are  the  same  nation, 
though  in  different  villages,''  and  that 
**the  devices  of  these  Indians  are  the 
Serpent,  the  Deer,  and  the  Small  Acorn." 
They  were  sometimes  called  Nation  de  la 
Orue,  as  though  the  crane  was  their 
totem.    They   disappear   from    history 
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liefore  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and 

may  have  become  incor^iorateil  in  the 

Piankashaw,  whose  principal  villa^  was 

on  the  Wabash   at  the  junction  of  the 

Vermilion.  ( J.  m.  ) 

KipikaTTi.— St  Co6ine:(1699)  in  Shea.  Rel.  dcln  Mi8- 
Mon  du  Mi!W..  17,  1861.  KipUutwi.— St  Cuflme 
(1699)  In  8hea.  Early  Voy.  Mian.,  60,  1861.    Kipi- 

-        -  ■    ■    la  Mi! 


i.— St  Coftme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Rel.  de  la  .mih- 
<>i()n  du  MiMc,  1h,  1861.  refouooqaiM.— Memoir  of 
1701  In  Marsry,  D^.,  IV,  692,  1880.  Pepepiookia.— 
Ojxe,  Carolana,  12,  1741.  Pepepoalu.— La  Siillc 
( 1682)  In  Mar^y,  Deo.,  ii,  216. 1K77.  Pepiooquiat.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  iv,  56.  1753.  Pepi- 
eoqiiia.— Writer  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  UM.,  ix, 
e21,  18.V).  Pcpflcokia.— lA  Salle  (1683)  in  Margrv, 
D^.,  II,  819,  1877.  Fepikoki*,— Baequeville  de  la 
Futherie,  ii,  261,  ITtS.  PepiKouKia.— Jes.  Rel., 
LViii,40.1899.  Pepikoukia,— Tailhan.  PermtM^m., 
'JZL  1864.  Petikokiaa.— Ohauvigiierie  (1736)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1067,  1866.  PetiUcotiaa.— 
Memoir  (1718),  ibid.,  891.  Pettikokias.— Chauvi- 
f^erie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  656. 1853.  Tepiooaa.— Longueuil  (1752)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Gol,  Hint.,  X,  246. 1868  (identical?). 

Pequaock.    See  Pooquaw. 

Peqnawket  (a  name  of  disputeil  etymol- 
ogy, the  most  pn)l>al>le  renaerine,  accrord- 
ing  to  Gerard,  being  *at  the  hole  in  the 
ground,*  from  itekiaikik).  A  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confeaeracv,  formerly  living  on 
the  hea<lwatera  of  Saco  r.  'and  about 
I»veirs  pond,  in  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  and 
Oxford  1*6.,  Me.  Their  principal  village, 
called  Pequawket,  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Fryelmrg,  Me.  The  tril)e  is  famous 
for  a  l)attle  fought  in  1725  near  the  vil- 
lage, l)etween  about  50  English  under 
Capt.  Lovewell  and  80  Indians,  the  entire 
force  of  the  tribe,  under  their  chief,  Pau- 
gus.  Both  leaders  were  killed,  together 
with  :M  of  the  English  and  a  large  rtart  of 
the  Indian  force.  By  this  loss  the  Pe- 
quawket were  so  weakened  that,  together 
with  the  Arosagnntacook,  they  soon  after 
withdrew  to  the  sources  of  Connecticut  r. 
After  being  here  for  a  short  while,  the 
Arosagnntacook  removed  to  8t  Francis 
in  Canada,  while  the  Pequawket  re- 
mained on  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  still  living  under  their  chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of  them 
wem  to  have  found  their  way  back  to 
their  old  home  some  time  after  the  Love- 
well  fight  (j.  M. ) 

PiCwAki.— Kendall,  Trav..  in,  173,  1809  (correct 
form).  Paqoakif.— Oyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  in.  358. 185^  PMkwa^ket— Sullivan  in  N.H. 
Hliit.  Soc.  0)11..  I,  27,  1824.  Pectokki.— French 
letter  {Vm)\n  Macn.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  viii, 
262,  1819.  PiffvaakkT.— Vaudrenil  (1721)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX, 904, 1855.  PVfwadwt.— Deniaon 
(1676)  in  Me.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  223.  1865.  Ptf- 
vadnt.— Geoivetown  treaty  (1717),  ibid.,  in,  873, 
lh58.  PifWMkiik.—Martinri676),ibid.,i. 223. 1865. 
pMrwafgctt-Wintbrop  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soc.  Cx>ll., 
I.  27, 1»4.  Ptffwakata.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ti,  235,  1850.  Pvhqwoket— Drake,  Ind. 
Cbrun..  173, 1836.  Paqaaketa.— Drake,  Bk.  Indn., 
X.  1848.  PaqaaqnaakM.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222.  1855.  Ptqaauktt.— Writer  In 
N.  H.  HiPt  Soc.  Coll..  T.  207,  1837.  Peqnawett— 
WUlinin  Me.  Hist  Soc. Coll.,  it,  109, 1856.  Pequaw- 
kst— Pike  (1708)  inN.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in, .SI. 
1832.  PUkpMkH.— Pike  (1704).  ibid.,  54.  Pidi- 
wa«kst~Doc.o(  1749 in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iv.  155, 
IflfiA.  PtekwMkst— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll .  i,  27, 
Dole.  18M.  PfMwmkat—Preemaii  (ea.  1X80)  in 
i&lllrt.8oc.OoIl.,l.88S,1865.    Pitvsskst  — Ken- 


dall,  Trav.,  in.  173. 1809.  Piffrwaoket.— Symmes 
(CO.  1725)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds., bk. 3, 131. 1848. 
Pifooket.— JefferyM,  Fr.  Doini«.,  pt.  1,  123,  1761. 
Pifuaohet.— McKeen  in  Me.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  in, 324, 
1K53.  Pifwachet.— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  l-Kt  8..  IX.  210.  Mm.  Pirwaokct.— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1,20,1824.  Pif- 
wackitt.— Wendell  (1749)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
VI,  542,  1855.  Pifwooket— I'orUimouth  treaty 
(1713)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  250,  laso.  Pii- 
woket.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  8.  13.5.  184H.  Pif- 
wolket.— Kendall. Trav.. iii.173.lM09.  Piquaeket— 
Me.  HiKt.  Soc.  Coll..  in.&SS.note,  1K.=>3. 

Peqnea  (Fiqua^  *du8t/  *  ashes').  A 
Shawnee  village  on  SuMiuehanna  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pequea  cr.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.  It  was  settled  by  the  tribe  on 
\t»  removal  from  the  S.  about  the  year 
16^,  and  abandone<l  about  17!^  for  an- 
other location.  (j.  m.) 
Pequa.— lA'wi.i(lK24)  quoted  by  Day,  Tenn.,  206, 
1843.  Pequea.— Barton,  New  Viewn,  xxxii.  1798. 
Pequehaa.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  op.  cit, 
381.  Piqua  Town.->Iohn»ton  (1812)  in  Am.  St 
Papers.  Ind.  All..  l.  807,  1832.  Piqued.— Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn.,  365,  1859. 

Peqnen.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In(^d.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Peqnixnmit  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians near  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Maas., 
in  1(>58.— Homer  (m.  1798)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  V,  267,  1806. 

Peqnot  (contr.  of  Paquatauog,  *  destroy- 
ers.*— Trumbull).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
of  Connecticut.  Before  their  conquest  by 
the  English  in  1637  they  were  the  meet 
dreaded  of  the  southern  New  England 
tril)eH.  They  wereoriginallv  but  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Mohegan,  ana  it  is  possible 
that  the  tenn  Pequot  was  unknown  until 
applied  by  the  eastern  coast  Indians  to  this 
body  of  Moh^n  invaders,  who  came 
down  from  the  interior  shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  The  division  into 
two  distinct  tribes  seems  to  have  beenac- 
coin  plished  by  the  secession  of  Uncas,  who, 
in  (M)iisequenco  of  a  dispute  with  Sassacoa, 
afterward  known  as  the  great  chief  of  the 
Pequot,  withdrew  into  the  interior  with  a 
small  IxKly  of  followers.  This  boiiy  re- 
tained tlie  name  of  Mohegan,  and  through 
the  diplomatic  management  of  Uncas 
ac(iuired  such  prominence  that  on  the 
done  of  the  Pequot  war  their  claim  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Sassacus  was  recognized  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  real  territory 
of  the  Peqnot  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
in  New  Ix)ndon  co.,  extending  from  Nian- 
tic  r.  to  the  Rhode  Island  boundary, 
comprising  the  present  towns  of  New 
London,  Groton,  and  Stonin^n.  They 
also  extended  a  few  miles  into  Rhode 
Island  to  Wecapaug  r.  until  driven  out 
by  the  Narraganset  about  1635.  This 
country  had  been  previously  in  poesee- 
sion  of  the  Niantic,  whom  the  Pequot 
invaded  from  the  n.  and  forced  from  their 
central  position,  splitting  them  into  two 
Ixxiies,  tnenceforth  known  as  Eastern  and 
Western  Niantic.  The  Eastern  Niantic 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
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the  Narraganset,  while  the  western  branch 
became  subject  to  the  Pequot  and  were 
settled  on  their  w.  border.  The  conquer- 
ors rapidly  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  neigh  lioringtribes,  so  that  just  previoos 
to  the  requot  war  Sassacus  was  the  head 
over  26  subordinate  chiefs  and  claimed 
control  over  all  Connecticut  b.  of  Con- 
necticut r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Guilford  or  New  Haven,  while 
all  of  Long  Island  except  the  extreme  w. 
partwas  also  under  his  dominion.  Nearly 
all  of  this  territory,  excepting  Long  Island, 
was  claimed  by  Uncas,  tne  Mohegan chief, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Pequot  At  the 
period  of  thei  r  greatest  strength  the  Pequot 
probably  numbered  at  least  3,000  souls, 
Dut  have  been  estimated  nmch  higher. 

By  the  murder  of  a  trader  who  had 
treated  them  harshly,  followed  by  several 
other  acts  of  hostilitv,  the  Pequot  became 
invol  ved  in  a  war  witn  the  colonists  in  1637. 
Through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams 
and  of  Uncas  the  English  secured  the  as- 
sistance, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the 
nei^hl)oring  tribes,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Pequot  Their  principal  fort, 
near  Mystic  r.,  was  surprised  and  set  on 
fire,  and  probably  600  Pequot  men, 
women,  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames  or  were  shot  down  while  trying  to 
escape.  This  terrible  slaughter  so  crip- 
pled the  Pequot  that  after  a  few  desper- 
ate but  unsuccessful  efforts  at  resistance 
they  determined  to  separate  into  small 
parties  and  abandon  their  country.  Some 
went  to  Long  Island,  others  fled  to  the 
interior,  while  a  \&t^  party  headed  by 
Sassacus  attempted  to  reach  the  Mohawk, 
but  were  intercepted  near  Fairfleld,  Conn. . 
and  almost  the  entire  party  were  killed 
orcaptured.  The  prisoners  becameslaves 
to  the  colonists  or  were  sold  into  the 
West  Indies.  The  few  who  escaped  to 
the  Mohawk,  including  Sassacus,  were  put 
to  death  by  that  tribe.  The  scattered 
fugitives  were  shot  down  wherever  found 
b^  the  neighboring  tribes,  until  the  sur- 
vivors at  last  came  in  and  asked  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  A 
party  of  70  had  preWously  made  submis- 
sion to  the  Narraganset  and  become  a 
part  of  that  tribe. 

In  1638  the  surrendered  Pequot  were  dis- 
tributed amoup  the  Moh^^n,  Narragan- 
set, and  Niantic,  and  forbidden  lon^r  td 
call  themselves  Pec^uot  Although  it  has 
l)een  oustomaiy  to  regard  the  Pequot  as 
exterminated  in  this  war,  such  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  They  numbered 
3,000  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  only  about  700  or  800  are  known 
to  have  been  killed.  The  rest  joined 
other  tribes  or  finally  submitted  to  the 
English.  Several  years  afterwanl  a  Pe- 
quot chief  was  found  living  on  Delaware 
r.,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  others  had  foand  refuge  with  the 


Mahicrau  and  other  western  trilx^.  In 
June  1637,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  those  about  New  Haven  and  on 
Long  Island  were  reported  to  number  350 
warriors,  or  about  1 ,  250  souls.  Those  por- 
tioned out  among  the  friendly  tribes  in 
September  1638,  numl)ered  200  warriors, 
with  their  families,  or  about  700  in  all. 
Of  these,  one-half  went  to  the  Mohegan, 
80  warriors  to  the  Narra^nset,  ana  20 
warriors  to  the  Niantic.  They  occupied 
six  separate  villages  among  these  tribes, 
in  adaition  to  those  villages  which  were 
occupied  jointly.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  a  lai^  number  on  Long  Island  who 
remained  there  in  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish; others  were  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven  and  among  the  Nipmuc  and  neigh- 
boring tribes;  many  were  scattered  as 
slaves  among  the  English  settlements, 
and  others  had  l)een  sent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Pequot  who  had  been  given  to  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  colonists  were  treated  I 
so  harshly  by  their  masters  that  it  was 
finally  necessary,  in  1655,  to  gather  them 
into  two  villages  near  Mystic  r.,  in  their 
old  country,  and  place  them  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  colonial  government. 
Here  they  numbered  about  1,500  in  1674. 
They  decreased  rapidly,  as  did  the  other 
tribes,  and  in  1762  the  remnant  num- 
bered 140  souls,  living  in  Maushantuxet, 
at  Ledyanl ,  Conn.  In  1 832  these  were  re- 
duceil  to  about  40  mixed-bloods,  who  still 
occupied  their  reserve  and  cherished  the 
old  hatred  of  the  Mohegan,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant  It  appears  from  an 
article  by  Prince  ana  Speck  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  Apr.  1903)  that  there  are  still 
in  Connecticut  about  100  persons  of 
P^uot-Mohesan  blood.  A  colony  of 
about  50  individuals  of  this  group  are 
employed  chiefly  as  farm  and  factory 
workers  a  few  miles  s.  of  Norwich;  the 
others  live  in  adjacent  towns.  About  25, 
according  to  Speck  (inf'n,  1907),  are  still 
on  the  old  (iroton  tract  near  I^edyard 
and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Mohegan,  but  they  retain  practically 
nothing  of  their  former  culture.  The  fol- 
lowing were  Pequot  villages:  Aukum- 
bomsk,  Cosattuck,  Cuppunauffunnit, 
Mangunckaknck,  Maushantuxet,  Mjrstic, 
Nameaug,  Panpattokshick,  Pawca^ck, 
Saoquonckackock,  Stonington,  Tatuppe- 
qnauog,  and  Weinshauks.  (j.  m.) 

Mftqaot.— Randolph  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Ck>1.  Hint., 
in,  242,  185S.  Pak«ud«.— McKenney  and  Hall. 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 185t.  Paquatanot.— Tnimbull. 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  50, 18A1.  PMOott—Record  of 
1645  qaote<l  bv  Drake.  BV.  Indn..  bk.  2.  91.  1H48. 
Ftaquitt— Parker  (1664)  in  Maas.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 


4th  8..  VII.  446,  18C5.    Peaouoda.— Johnson  (16M). 

'  \    reaau 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  Sk.  2,  61,  1848.    Pe- 


ibid.,  2d  8.,  IV,  28,  1816. 


lueta.— Doc.  of  1638 


I.— Dud  ley  (1631)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iv, 
225, 1831.  Peooato.  — WinHlow  (1687)  In  Maaa.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8..  VI,  164,  1863.  PModa.— Johnson 
(1654).  ibid.,  2d  n..  ii,  66. 1814.  PMoltta.-«tanton 
(I676)luN.Y.Doc.Col.  Hist..  XIY.TU,  1888.    Pa- 
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•f^t-L*!)''.-  /•l??^'lJfu1"'™"' '"''  1"""^  *'y  but  BO  much  is  known  or  Hstely  aseumed 

O^yin  r:  L^l  fo5*;'B*RiSr']S5^X".  "ith  "»P«-t  t..  the  ruajority  oi  tho«.  in 

9i>nliGM)lnN<ii«.BI«t.Snc.Co1].,2da..vii.4fi.iHiN.  coltectione  that  thev  iiiuy   l>e  removed 

IUMk.-ltlnco(1631),lM<l.,!5.    F«fco*U.-Wln-  from  the  iiroblcinatical  clHiffl  withoutdan- 

Ihropdiai),  lbia..4lh  ■.,111,812,  ISM.     Plkeot.—  n»rnl   aeri.iiio  crmr        It  ia  i..t^>.H»1  l.i.«. 

B.iiiuKTfB«lTii665(inN.Y.  Doc. Col. HK..II1I,  IK^  »}  86 noiia  error,     Jt  la  iiitenacd  Here 

101  \-»i.  Ptkot.— Peter  («a.  1639)  in  Mm.  UlHt.sw-.  torefer  only  to  auch  penorated  ohjeots  as 

Coii..4ib  »..vi.  106. 1883.  rOtetukL-^^Maiirauit,  niav  nut  With  Hifety  be  reearded  as  snin- 

Abn.lii-1.  8,  1866.  P«iiiMta.-Vinrent  (163»  In  ,|t/„.hnrlB  drill  .IihIth  Rinlrprs  our  nrna  " 
Hw.  Hiiit.Soc.Coll.,Sdfi„vi.3M83T,  PtqiuUt-  '"«  ^norw  anil  uiBKB,  BinKers,  earortia- 
Wllllmm9(16ST).  Ibid.,  4tba.,  Ti,  200.I8K<.  Pmw-  nienti<,  and  beads.  Penorat«a  i)tone«  are 
tau.— llap  of  16M  died  by  Schoolcrftd.  Ind.  widely  diBtrihuted  Over  the  country,  but 
N.Y.I>«.Col.Htoi.,n,m,iKo8.  F»]ii.tt.-Wrli*r  ^^  I'"'  ioun«  in  eonwaerapie  nuniDere 
ol  IKM  qwiitd  byTnimbuil,  Conn.,  i,  »2B.  1818.  save  in  B.  California,  where  they  are  very 
Pnnta.— L'ndHhlll  (16S8}  In  Ma«.  Hbl.  Boc.  numerous  and  dieplay  considerable  diver- 
Coll..  Sil  n.,  Ti,  8,  IWT.  P^omt*.— Treaty  (1W5),  gitv  of  fnnn  HndBiwi  Thpv  Brn  fniind 
ibid,4ili><..Iii,438,18M.  P^m™t..-ETIncellSS3>,  ^.^''1  '9  ,  """  *'™'  i">ey  are  louna 
Ibid  2d  ■.,  Til.  93,  ISIS,  FhiwUu.— Vincent  with  bunale  and  also  on  occupied  Sites 
fifi3«'..iblil.,8d».,vt,«,i8aT.  Pallet*.— Vlnceni  iwnerally,    and    are    made   of    stone   of 

ililil..3dB..ni,IOS.1S33.    hqnta»-Prlnpe  (laffi),  hardnesa.      A  prevaihneform  throughout 

lbM..2rtK..vii,6«,isi8.   P«q^-Wllll«nia(]6W).  the   country  is  BomewBat  rine- like,  and 

Ibid.,  ad".,  II.  801, 18«.   T»»«JU.— aiddlnglon  ,i,„   nnmn  "doiiBlmiit^Blnnp  "  nnmptimHi 

(issii.  ibid.,  4ih  I..,  VII,  2W,  1865.   Ptquitii.-  ine  name     oouBiinut-sume,    Bometimea 

WllliamiiauoiWIbyVawr,  Mith..  pi.S,  Mc.»,ST8,  applied,  iHButticiently  descriptive.    Many 

WIS.    F^iltti.-aardiner  (i«36i  In  Uh».  HIbi.  of  them   are  only  ordinary  water-worn 

Poc.Coll,,4ih>.,,vii,K,lSffi.    ^»«dt.--Cul-  pebble8orbowld^r9,unworkedesceptfor 

OKn)mM««.Htn.6op,cull.,«b>.,vii,si5,iB».  the  hole  drilled  thronKh  the  shortest  di- 

iHBqsHdL— Muauiey.  N.  Y.,  11.225,18-^.   P«-  amcterorforsome  Blight  alteration  in  the 

ibid  %i,M.ie61.  P.qin.U.— Doirnlng(l«&41.1bId.,  "'  vanoufl  d^rees  Of  elaboration,  and  ft 

83.   Piiqaatab.  — Biayvennt    (Isso),   Ibid.,   833.  few  show  incised  decorative  lines.     Few 

SST^-.T^rThi"^'  vl^ta  *wml!!^;?T^T  "f*  finisheil,  however,  in  such  a  way  as 

l?SS^'i.Ti.'-il£!^i(^-  £S^::;rJill'nr  li^!:  ^  "^mot  decidedly  that  they  were  other 

lUd..  4111 1.,  Til.  S7  18S.S.  PHutUof.— wiliinDu  than  mere  objects  of  ccimmoD  use.     It  is 

(m.l6B|ouol*dby^mbull,Ind.£amwConn.,  not  assumed  that  allot  these  perforated 

«j*t.  &-■  a3?"^>M   v  "  li^'   Sfjuli^toi-  objects  served  like  or  even  kindred  pnr- 

WiiUun8(ie43),'lbid.,iii',20fi,'iiM.  P*4«ku.-Uap  poees,  and  similar  objects  are  known  to 

oli6i61nNJJ.DM.Col  HihUi.iK«    ^^Ji-lt-  have  been  used  in  different  parte  ofthe 

G«rtlner(1660>lnMai«.HiBt.8oc,Coll..4th»..Tii. ,.  i         i„i,  l   _j      i -_, 

M,  iwi,    Bi*m-«.~I>ntehQ«d  (16331  quoted  »0"d  for  clnb-heads,  hammers,  einkens, 

by  Ruitenber,  Tilb«  Hudaon  R.,  83. 1ST2.  missiles,  as  weiglits  lor  dieging  Sticks,  in 

r^qnottlBk.    A  villase  of  the  Moravian  playiuKgamcn,  etc.    TheC^lifomiasped- 

Delawaree  established  in  1788  on  the  b.  mens,  however,  on  account  of  the  imi- 

bank  of  Huron  r.,  near  the  present  Milan,  formity  of  their  essential  features  and  the 

Erie  Co. ,  Ohio.    It  was  still  occupied  in  very  p-ncral  traces  of  wear,  may  well  be 

ISCVi.  regarded  as  having  served  a  single  pur- 

rlTmSSaSl-a^^'T"^'  ib6"'im6  ""ftti^  P°^'  """^  *''"'  *  practical  one.     They 

EL-L«iklel,V<^'"-"'^-^"«--Ze^^f  ™''J'   '""'^    highly  conical    or  globular 

(17861. Dtarj-.2S4,275.i886(ihaiiir«ni).  forms   to  flattieh  niigB  or  disks,  and  In 

Pera.    A  tribe  mentioned  by  McKenney  Fize  from  such  as  might  have  served  as 

and  HalU Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1854),  with  beads  to  others  weighing  3  or  4  pounds. 

"  Naansi,  Naichoa8,OuadicheetCabinoioB,  The  majority  are  of  medium  or  large  size. 

Mentous,  Oiotheoa,  Dogenga,  Panivacha,  The   perforation    is   usually    somewhat 

and   Panaloita,"  as  if  one  of  the  tribes  biconical   and  a  little  larger  at  one  end 

mentioned  by  earlr  French  explorers  in  than  at  the  other,  and  varies  from  i  to  1^ 

the  southwestern  plaiiis.  Unidentified.  in.  in  diameter  at  the  narrowest t«rt.    In 

Farag*  (Pe-ra-ffe).    A  prehistoric  pue-  nio^t  cases  the  perforation  is  polished  or 

bio  claimed  by  certain  clans  ofthe  Tewa  worn  smooth  by  use  and  in  such  a  way  as 

inhabitants  of  San  Ildefonsoto  have  been  practically  todemonstrate  that  the  objects 

inbabit«d  bv  their  anccetura.     Its  ruins  were  mounted  on  sticks  or  handles,  and 

lie  a  few  rods  from  the  w.  bank  of  the  that  thus  mounted  the^  were  subjected 

Rio  (irande,  about  1  m.  w.  of  San  Ilde-  to  proloiigecl  usage  as  implements.     It 

fonso    pueblo,    N.    Mex. — Bandelier    in  is  further  observed  that  one  face  of  the 

Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892;   Hewett  flattish  forms  became  polishedinthls  use 

in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  17, 1907.  from  the  perforation  outward  to  the  pe- 

?BTMai*eB.     Bee  Aguotin.  riphery,  and  thegtobularand conical  ones 

PcNblak.    A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vli-  for  an  inch  or  more  outward  and  down- 

lageat  PortClarence,  Alaska. — llthtTen-  ward  from  the  opening.    This  use  was  eo 

SOS,  Alaska,  162,  1893.  gentle  and  involved  surfaces  so  soft  that  a 

FiTforatad  atosM.     A  name  applied  to  high  polish   resulted,  without  the  least 

certain  forms  of  prebistoric  objects  the  tendency  to  abrade  or  roughen.     In  fact 

porpoM  of  which  taQOttully  determined,  this  polishing  is  just  such  aa  would  result 
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from  con  tinned  contact  with  the  haiul 
reetins  on  the  i)erforated  stone  in  wiehl- 
ing  a  digging  stick  on  which  it  ser\'od  as 
a  weight.  The  fact  that  this  wear  occurs 
always  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  open- 
ing seems  to  indicate  that  the  stones  were 
slipped  down  on  a  shaft  until  arrested  by 
an  enlargement,  enough  of  the  shaft  re- 
maining above  for  a  hand-hold.  That 
most  of  these  stones  served  in  this  man- 
ner as  weights  for  digging  sticks  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  demonstrated. 
The  smaller,  toy-like  specimens  were 
probably  employed  by  children  or  were 
made  especiatllyfor  burial  with  the  dead. 
It  is  noted  that  the  periphery  of  some  of 
the  discoidal  forms  snows  traces  of  rough 
usage,  such  as  would  result  from  employ- 
ment as  hammers,  but  this  may  be  the 
result  of  usage  not  orifinnally  intended. 

Consult  Henshaw,  Perforated  Stones, 
Bull.  2,  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  Meredith  in  Moore- 
bead's  Prehist.  ImpK,  1900;  Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Putnam  in 
Rep.  Surv.  West  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876; 
Schumacher  in  llth  Rep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Yates  in  Moorehead's  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Perforating  implementi.  See  Aivlsy 
Drills  and  Drilling, 

Perignak.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Seahorse  ids.,  near  Pt  Belcher, 
A&ska  (llth  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893). 
CI.  Pemyu, 

Perip^na.    A  former  Papago  village  s.  of 

the  Rio  (rila,  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  400  in 

1863. 

Del  liriqae.— Bailey  ii\  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  206, 1858. 
Puifua.— Browne.  Apache  Country,  291,  18^. 
Pwiqua.— Po8ton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1868.  885, 1864. 
Pirifua.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1868. 

Perinimo.    A  former    Papago  village, 

probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Anz.,  having  46 

nunilies  in  1865. 

PtrlBimo.— Davidnon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  la*),  1865. 
PiMnomo.— Bailey,  ibid.,  208, 1858. 

Periodicali.  The  first  periodical  printed 
in  any  of  the  North  American  Indian 
languages  was  the  Cherokee  Phcenixy  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  English  and  Chero- 
kee, editefl  by  KliasBoudinot  (q.  v. ),  a  na- 
tive Indian,  and  published  in  Georgia  at 
New  Ec^hota,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  from  Feb.  21,  1828,  to  Oct.  iaS5. 
A  religious  magazine  printed  entirely  in 
Cherokee,  calle<l  the  Cherokee  Mei*9enger^ 
edited  by  Evan  Jones  and  J.  Bushyh^ul, 
was  issued  in  twelve  numbers  from  the 
Baptist  Mission  Press  at  Park  Hill,  Ind. 
T.,  between  Aug.  1844,  and  May  1846; 
and  a  new  series  under  the  same  title, 
edite<i  by  J.  Buttrick  Jones,  appeared  in 
1858,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  On 
Sept.  26,  1844,  the  first  number  of  the 
Cherokee  Adroeate  was  published  at  Tahle- 
quah,  Ind.  T.  Thi.s  was  a  weekly  news- 
paper, published  every  Saturday  morning, 
half  in  English  and  half  in  Cherokee. 


The  first  series  was  discontinued  in  Sept. 
1853.  A  new  series  was  begun  in  1870, 
and  a  third  series  in  1876.  Of  it,  Mooney 
(19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ill,  1900)  says:  **  It 
is  still  continued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nation,  printed  in  both  languages 
and  distributed  free  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation  to  those  unable  to  read  English — 
an  example  without  parallel  in  any  other 
government. "  The  Cherokee  A Imanar  was 
an  annual  publication  for  many  years. 

The  first  number  of  a  small  semi- 
monthly or  monthly  newspaper  in  the 
8hawnee  language,  called  tShau-vau' 
nawe   Kesauthuniu   (Shawnee    Sun)^   was 

gublished  from  the  Shawnee  Baptist 
lission  Press,  Ind.  T.,  on  Mar.  1,  1835, 
and  was  continued  under  the  eilitorship 
of  Johnston  Lykins  until  1839,  when  it 
was  discontinued.  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  entirely  in  an  Indian 
luiguage.  In  the  Seneca  language  the 
Rev.  Asher  Wright  edited  a  small  maga- 
zine called  ye  Jaguhnigoagesgwathah^  or 
The  Mental  EleiHUor^  of  which  were 
printed  at  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Catta- 
raugus reservations  in  New  York  from 
Nov.  30,  1H41,  to  Apr.  15,  1850,  nineteen 
numbers  in  all. 

The  fourth  Indian  language  to  have  a 
newspaper  of  its  own  was  the  Dakota. 
In  Nov.  1850,  the  first  number  of  Dtkota 
Tawaxitku  Kin,  or  the  Dakota  Friend, 
was  published  in  Santee  Dakota  and  Eng- 
lish, edited  by  G.  H.  Pond,  and  printed 
at  St  Paul,  Minn.  The  paper  was  issued 
monthly  until  Aug.  1852.  Another  news- 
paper, called  Japi  Oaye  (The  Word-Car- 
rier), in  Santee  and  Yankton  Dakota, 
was  started  in  May  1871,  and  has  V>een 
continued  monthly  under  successive  edi- 
tors at  Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  and  at  the 
Santee  agency,  Nebr.,  the  present  (1907) 
editor  bein^  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  In  Jan. 
1878,  the  Niobrara  Mission  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  monthly  paper  called  Anftao, 
The  Day  Break,  which  was  printed  mostly 
in  Yankton  Dakota,  and  was  continued 
afterward  at  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  under  the 
title  Anpao  Kin,  The  Daylrreak.  The 
Catholic  mission  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak., 
also  publishes  a  monthly  paper  in  the 
Santee  Dakota,  entitled  Sina  Sapa  Wo- 
rekiye  Taeyanjmhaj  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  Feb.  1892,  with  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  as  editor.  It  is  now  (1907)  in  its 
eleventh  volume. 

The  earliest  periodical  for  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  was  entitled  Petaubunj  Pe*p 
of  Dan,  published  monthly  at  Sarnia^ 
Ont.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurlburt, 
banning  in  Jan.  1861.  It  was  in  Eng- 
lish and  Chippewa,  and  was  continu^ 
through  1862  or  later.  The  Pipe  of  Peace, 
a  Chippewa  new^spaper,  edited  bv  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  in  English  and  Chip- 
pewa, was  published   monthly  at   the 
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Shingwauk  Home  in  Sault  de  8te  Marie 
fn.m  Oct  1878,  till  Sept.  1879.  A  fort- 
nightly paper  called  The  Indian  was  piib- 
lisheil  at  Hagersville,  Ont.,  from  Dec.  30, 
1885,  till  Dec.  29, 1886,  the  eilitor  being  the 
chief  Kahkewaqiionaby  (Dr  Peter  E. 
Jones).  Although  it  was  printed  mainly 
in  Knglit^h,  some  Chippewa  articles  were 
inclu(ied.  There  were,  moreover,  two 
periodicals  in  English  edited  bv  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  Wilson,  one  entitled  Our  Forest 
VhiUlretif  published  monthly  at  the 
Shingwauk  Home  from  Feb.  1887,  to 
Sept.  1890,  and  the  other  entitled  The 
Oinadian  Indian,  published  monthly  at 
Owen  Sound,  Out.,  from  Oct.  1890,  to 
Sept.  1891.  Beginning  with  Mar.  1896, 
the  publication  of  ''a  monthlv  journal 
[chiefly  in  Chippewa  language^  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians,^' under  the  title  Aninhinahe  Ena- 
miad,  was  commenc^ed  at  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.,  by  t^ather  Zephyrin  Engelharat, 
an<i  is  still  conducted  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers  at  that  place. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Creek  and  Chocv 
taw  Indians  begin  with  the  one  called 
Onr  Monthly,  printed  almost  entirely  in 
Musko}^,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
iflsue<l  in  manuscript  in  1870-72.  From 
Jan.  1878,  to  Oct.  1875,  the  numbers  were 
I>rinted  at  TuUahasse,  Creek  Nation, 
the  e<iitors  being  the  Rev.  W.  S.  and 
Miss  A.  A.  Rol>ertson.  A  weekly  news- 
f)aper.  The  VindiccUor,  "devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws,*'  printed  mostlv  in  English,  with 
occasional  articles  in  Choctaw,  was  started 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  in  1872.  This  paper 
was  united  with  the  Oklahoma  Star  about 
1877  an<l  was  continued  as  the  Star  Vindi- 
raior  at  McAIester,  Ind.  T.  In  May 
1876,  another  weekly  newspaper,  entitled 
Indian  Journal,  was  starte<i  at  Muscogee, 
Ind.  T.,  and  published  in  English  and 
Muskogee.  This  paper  was  at  one  time 
the  official  oigan  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
Onr  BnAher  in  Red,  first  a  monthly  and 
afterward  a  weekly  paper,  printed  in 
English,  Muskogee,  ana  Choctaw,  was 
published  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  from 
1 882  to  1889  or  later.  A  newspaper  called 
The  Indian  Champion,  "Official  Paper  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,"  written  in  Eng- 
lish and  Choctaw,  was  published  weekW 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  bc^nning  in  1884, 
but  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
1885.  Tlte  Indian  Misgionary,  a  monthly 
paper  in  English,  Cho<.*taw,  and  Musko- 
gee, was  begun  at  Eufanla,  Ind.  T.,  in 
Ang.  1884,  and  continued  at  Atoka. 
Another  weekly  paper,  called  The  Musko- 
gee Phoenix,  also  printed  in  English,  Choc- 
taw, and  Muskogee,  began  to  appear  Feb. 
16,  1888,  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.  The  In- 
dian Chieftam^  "devoted  to  the  interests 
of  theQieiokises,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 


Seminoles,  Creeks,  and  all  other  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory,"  was  published 
weekly  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  from  1882  to 
1888.  The  Indian  Herald  was  published 
weekly  at  Pawhuska,  Osage  Nation,  Ind. 
T.,  from  1875  to  1877  or  later.  The  In- 
dian Moccojnn,  published  monthly  at 
Afton,  Ind.  T.,  by  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  a 
native  Indian,  was  begun  in  Jan.  1893, 
and  continued  through  1894. 

Four  periodicals  printed  by  the  Indian 
missions  near  the  Pacific  coast  are  worthy 
of  mention.  One  of  these.  The  Youtfifs 
ComjHinion,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bou- 
let  was  editor,  a  juvenile  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Catholic  mission,  was  set  in 
type,  printed,  and  in  part  was  written  by 
the  pupils  of  the  industrial  boarding 
schools  on  the  Tulalip  res.  in  Snohomish 
CO.,  Wash.,  from  May  1881,  to  May  1886. 
Another,  the  Kamloops  Waica,  is  a  little 
magazine  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  written 
in  stenographic  characters  reproduced  by 
a  mimeograph,  published  irregularly  by 
Father  J.  M.  R.  Le  Jeune  at  Kamloops, 
British  Columbia,  from  May  1891,  to 
Dec.  1904.  Another  is  The  Paper  that 
Narrates,  a  monthlv -printed  for  two  years 
at  Stuart's  Lake,  Brit.  Col.,  in  the  Wn^ 
syllabic  characters  invented  by  Father 
A.  G.  Morice,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  Oct.  1891.  The  fourth  is 
Malaga,  printe<i  in  Nass  and  English  at 
Aiyansh  Mission,  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
from  June  1893  until  at  least  as  late  as 
Feb.  1895. 

Several  Indian  periodicals  have  been 
published  at  the  Indian  Industrial  School 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  among  them  being  EadU 
Keahtah  Toh,  monthly,  Jan.  1880,  to  Mar. 
1882;  School  Navs,  monthly,  June  1880, 
to  May  1883,  edited  first  bv  Samuel 
Townsend,  a  Pawnee  boy,  and  later  by 
Charles  Kihega,  an  Iowa  Indian  boy; 
The  MomingStar,  monthlv,  Apr.  1882,  to 
Dec.  1887;  Tlie  Red  Jfan, 'monthly,  Jan. 
1888,  to  June  1900;  The  Indian  Helper, 
weekly,  Aug.  14,  1885,  to  July  6,  1900; 
the  last  two  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  The  Red  Man  and  Helper,  published 
weekly  from  July  13,  1900,  to  July  29, 
1904;  The  Arrmr,  weekly,  Sept.  1,  1904, 
and  still  issued. 

Of  a  kindre<l  nature  are  The  Moqui  Mi^^ 
}fion  Messenger,  established  bv  Rev.  C.  P. 
Coe,  mipsionary  among  the  Hopi  of  Ari- 
zona, and  published  first  at  the  Hopi  mis- 
sion in  typewriting  on  a  manifolding  ma- 
chine in  Jan.  1894,  then  printed  atChi(;ago 
until  Apr.  ASd^;  The  Indfian  School  Journal, 

1)rintea  bvthe  lx)vs  of  theChilocco  Indian 
ndustrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  The 
Albuquerque  Indian,  published  monthly 
by  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Indian 
School,  June  19a5,  to  May  1906;  The 
Mission  Indian,  publiehetl  monthly,  later 
semimonthly,   at   the    Banning    (Cal.) 
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mission,  from  1885  to  1900;  the  Indian 
AdvocaU,  published  monthly  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Fathers  of  Sacred  lleart  Mission, 
Okla. ,  beginning  in  Jan.  1889 ;  The  New  In- 
dian, monthly  organ  of  the  Indian  Train- 
ing School  at  Stewart,  Nev.,  beginning  in 
1903;  The  Indian  Advance,  published 
monthly  by  the  Carson  Indian  School, 
Carson,  Nev.,  from  Sept.  1899;  and  two 
magazines  recently  established,  one  The 
Natire  Ainericarij  published  by  the  Indian 
School  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  other  The 
Indian  Outlook^  published  monthly  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Rounds  at  Darlington,  Okla. 

The  only  periodical  in  the  Greenland 
Eskimo,  entitled  Atiuigagdliutitf  an  8-pase 
quarto  paper,  with  woodcuts,  has  been  pub- 
lished irregularly  at  Nungme  (Grodthaab), 
since  Jan.  1861.  (w.  s.) 

PorkoMxi.    See  Poauosin. 

Pom3ni.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  on  the  w.  shore  of  Elson  bay,  * 

close  to  K  Barrow,  Alaska.  Cf.  Perinak. 
PtrrnUk.— Officers  (1849-^  cited  by  Baker,  Oeoff. 
Diet.  Alaska,  494,  1906.  Ferlcaak.— Baker,  ibid. 
Pwii^naz.— Ray  (1885)  qnotea  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Fttrnyil.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  84. 1892. 

Porqaiman.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1700  on  the  k.  side  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  N.  C. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  7,  1894. 

Poriimmon  (an  apocopated  form  of  Re- 
ndpe  paiAminan,  'dried  fruit,'  i.  e.  fruit 
dried  artificially;  from pattlmineu,  'he  (or 
she)  dries  fruit.'  Fruit  dried  spontane- 
ous! y  would  be  pajftrnhif  *  dry  f  nut.  *  The 
word  is  cognate  with  Nipissing pewlmYnafi, 
a  name  in  that  dialect  for  a  raisin  or  a 
dried  huckleberry;  Cree  paAmlnanf  a 
name  for  any  fruit  dried  artificially.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  P.  Dunn  (mfn,  1907),  among 
the  Miami  and  western  Algonquian  tribes 
senerally  it  is  ptdhkemln).  Tne  fruit  of 
Diospyros  virginiana,  of  the  Ebenaceee  or 
Ebony  family,  known  also  as  date-plum, 
or  possum- wood.  The  tree  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  from  Con- 
necticut to  Florida  and  from  Ohio  to 
Texas.  A  species  {Diospyros  texana)  is 
known  as  Mexican  persimmon,  black 
persimmon,  chapote,  etc.  The  Creole 
name,  plaqueminf  is  a  corruption  of  Illi- 
nois piakimin  ( cf .  Miami  friahkimin ) .  The 
early  waiters  on  the  Virginian  country 
spelled  the  word  in  divers  ways,  as  putch- 
amin  (Capt.  John  Smith,  1032),  pejBsem- 
min  (Strachey,  1610-1613),  persimena 
(1648),  parsimony  posimon,  piUchimon,  pit- 
chumon,  persimon  (Clayton,  Flora  Virg., 
43,  156, 1743).  This  fruit,  which  resem- 
bles a  yellow  plum,  but  is  globular  and 
about  an  inch  m  diameter,  is  exceedingly 
austere  and  astringent  before  maturity, 
and,  as  Capu  John  Smith  (who  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  under  the  name  of  put- 
chamin)  observes,  draws  **a  man's  mouth 
awry  with  much  torment";  but,  in  the 
fall,  after  bletting,  and  l)eing  softened  by 
the  frost,  it  becomes  sweet  and  fine-fla- 


vored. In  the  S.  the  fruit  remains  adhe- 
rent to  the  branches  long  after  the  leaves 
have  been  shed  (a  fact  to  which  the  name 
mentioned  by  Smith  alludes),  and,  when 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  is  ea^rly  devoure<l 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.  It  w&^ 
much  esteemed  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
who  preserved  it  by  drying  it  upon  mats 
spread  upon  frames  or  barbecues.  It  in 
from  the  berries  in  the  form  of  prunen 
that  the  name,  after  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes  of  spelling,  has  been  nande<l 
down  to  us,  that  prob«bly  being  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  fruit  was  locally  first 
seen,  by  the  English  settlers,  in  use  among 
the  Indians.  Tne  name  of  the  fruit  in  a 
fresh  or  growing  state  (puicfiamin  or  ^i7- 
chumin)  became  obsolete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
The  fruit  is  used  in  the  S.  for  making  a 
beverage  called  *  *  persimmon  (or  simmon ) 
beer,"  which  is  much  liked  by  countr>' 
folk.  **  Persimmon  wine"  is  a  spirituous 
liquor  obtained  by  distilling  persimmon 
beer. 

"  Huckleberry  above  the  persimmon  " 
is  a  Southern  phrase  meamng  to  excel 
(Bartlett).  "To  rake  up  the  persim- 
mons" is  a  Southern  gamblinj^  term  for 
pocketing  the  stakes,  or  gathenng  in  the 
*  chips."  **The  long^  pole  knocks 
down  the  most  simmons"  is  a  Southern 
adage  meaning  that  the  strongest  party 
gains  the  day.  "That's  persimmons  "  in 
a  Southemism  for  "that's  fine."  The 
hard  fiat  seeds  of  the  persimmon  w^ere 
used  by  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  Vir- 

Slnia  in  playing  their  mamarUuxvdkany  or 
ice  game.  (a.  f.  c.     w.  r.  g.) 

Pornka.  The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Pi'rialui-luuio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  3:')0. 
1896(A4ino»'Deople'). 

Poiawa    (MHhawa,  'elk,'  from  which 

com^  the  word  for  'horse.' — W.  J.). 

Given  as  the  Horse  gens  of  the  Shawnee. 

HMAwiL— Wm.  Jones.  Infn,  1906.  P*-Mk-iri'.^Mor- 
gan,  Anc.  Soe.,  168, 1877. 

Poioadoro  (Span,  'fisherman').  A  for- 
mer Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Gila  r.,  s.  w.  Arizona,  visited  by  Anza  and 

Font  in  1775. 

Bl  Peseadero.— Anza  and  Font  cited  by  Bancroft. 

Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 

Poioadero.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pima, 
with  237  inhabitants  in  1730.  Situated  in 
N.  Sonora,  Mexico;  definite  locality  un- 
known. 

8aa  Pablo  d«l  PeMadaro.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.. 
847.1861.  B.PabloPMoadaro.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States,  i.  618, 1884. 

Poioado  (contr.  from  Span.  Ojo  Pesoado, 
'fish  spring,'  on  account  of  numerous 
small  fish  in  a  spring  there;  native  name 
Heshotatsinan,  or  Heshotatsinakwin, 
'place  of  the  pictographs').  A  Zufti 
summer  village  about  15  m.  b.  of  Znfii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  town, 
on  the  walla  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
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sculptaretl  picto^raphs,  whence  the  na- 
tive name.  See  Mmdeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  95. 1891. 

HatlkoU  Iiina.— Bandulier  in  Revue  d'Ethnog.. 
M),  1886  (misprintj.  He-aho-t»-tai'-iuL— (^ushiug 
in  The  Millstone,  ix.  (A,  Ai>r.  18SI.  He-aho-U- 
tai'-na-kwv.— Ibid.  ( •  people  of  the  pictured  town ' ) . 
H«  aho  to  ts£  aan.— Cushing  in  4tn  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
194, 1886.  Eeah-o-ta-tii<«iA.— Kewkes  in  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  map,  1891.  HeshoU  Tiiiiaa.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  In«t.  Papen,  iv,  3.33, 1892  (re- 
ferring to  the  ruin).  Ojo  de  reieado.— GatHchct  In 
Mag.  Am.  Hist..  260,  Apr.  1882.  Ojo  Feroado.— 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220,  ^854 
(mitqirint).  Qjo  Peieado.— Whipple.  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  III.  pt  8.  44. 1856.  Ojo  PMoado.— Eafltman. 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  1854  (mis- 
print).   Pweado. — Common  map  form.    Piaa«u>.- 


Hughc9.  Doniphan's  Ezped. ,  197, 1848.  Preaoado.— 
D»nAldi«on,  Moqul  Pueblo  Inds.,  127,  1893  (mis- 
print). 

Peteado.  An  unidentified  tril)e,  spoken 
of  in  1683  hy  Juan  Sab^ita,  a  Jumano 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  Conchos  r., 
N.  E.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.     It  was  one  of 


MS.  in  Archive  General).      (n.  s.  b.) 

Pethewah  {Pi-zhe'-ica,  The  Lynx).  A 
Miami  chief,  better  known  on  the  fron- 
tier as  John  B.  Richard ville;  born  on  St 
Marys  r. ,  Ind. ,  near  the preFent  Ft  Wayne, 
about  1761.  After  the  death  of  Little  Tur- 
tle the  chiefship  fell  to  Peshewah.  In- 
heriting noble  French  blood  on  his  father's 
side,  his  abilities  were  such,  it  is  said, 
as  well  adapted  him  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  Miami.  He  spoke  French  and 
English  fluently,  as  well  as  his  native 
tongue;  and  for  many  years  his  house  on 
the  bank  of  St  Marys  r.,  about  4  m.  from 
Ft  Wavpe,  was  known  as  the  abode  of 
hospitality.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Aug.  13,  1841,  Peshewah  was  about  80 
years  of  age  and  was  regarded  as  the 
wealthiest  Indian  m  North  America,  his 
property,  it  is  said,  being  valued  at  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  The  town  of 
Ruasiaville,  Ind.,  takes  its  name,  in  cor- 
rupte<l  form,  from  him.    (r.  t.    j.  p.  d.  ) 

PtiUa  ('bald  head').  A  band  of  the 
r>glala  Teton  Sioux. 

Pa-ela.— DoTBey  (after  Clereland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  2»,  1897.  Pa-tta.— Ibid.  Short  hair.— 
Culbertflon  in  Smithaon.  Rep.  ISfiO.  142, 1851. 

PMhlaptaeheU  (* short  bald  head'). 
A  band  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 
P«-ela-rtoet«tla.— Doney_(after  Cleveland)  In  15th 
Hep.  B.  A.  £..220, 1897.  Pa-hi'-_pU-*i-la.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  876,  1862  (trans, 
'whort  hair  band').  Pa-tta-stoiMa.— Dorsey,  op. 
cit.     fhort  hmir  tead. — Hayoen,  op.  cit. 

PMq«ii.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  Kio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.-Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115.  1871. 

PMiacm.  A  noted  chief  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  (1823-77),  brother  of  Mianto- 
nomo.  In  1645-^  war  was  threatened 
between  his  people  and  the  English,  but 
was  avoided  after  much  talk  and  confer- 


ence, chiefly  l)y  the  diplomacy  of  Nini- 

5 ret.  Pesnacus  met  his  death  in  an  expe- 
ition  against  the  Mohawk.  Theunlatm- 
izeil  form  of  his  name  appears  as  Pes- 
sacks.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Poiiemmin.  See  Pennmmon. 
Poitloi.  Implements  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines in  combination  with  mortars  and 
grinding  plates  for  i)ulverizing  foods, 
paints,  and  other  substances.  The  use  of 
pestles  was  general,  and  they  are  still  con- 
stant! )r  employed  by  tribes  retaining  their 
primitive  customs.  They  are  maide  of 
Htone,  wood,  and  more  rarely  of  other  ma- 
terials. Bowldersand  other  natural  stones 
of  suitable  shape  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  grinding  work,  and  the  less 
perfectly  adapted  forms  are  modified  to 
accommo^iate  them  to  the  hand  and  to 
the  particular  grinding  surface.  Pestles 
for  use  on  flat  surfaces  are  cylindrical  and 
useii  with  a  rolling  motion,  or  are  flattish 
beneath  for  use  after  the  manner  of  a 
muller  (q.  v.).  For  use  in  a  depression 
or  a  deep  receptacle  the  grinding  end  of 
the  implement  is  round  or  conical,  while 
the  upper  part  or  handle  is  shaped  for 
convenience  in  grasping  or  is  carved  to 
represent  some  esoteric  concept  associated 
in  the  primitive  mind  with  the  function  of 
the  apparatus.  In  many  cases  the  shape 
of  the  implement  was  such  that  it  could 
be  used  in  one  position  as  a  muller  and 
in  another  as  a  pestle  (indeed,  the  Seneca 
apply  the  same  name  to  both  pestle  and 
mortar,  but  modified  by  the  terms  ''up- 
per" and  *  Mower"),  wnile  some  exam- 
ples have  a  concave  surface,  available  as 
a  mortar.  The  same  stone  becomes  also 
on  oi'cusion  a  nut  cracker  and  a  hammer. 
Long,  slender,  cylindrical  pestles  are 
common  in  the  Eastern  states,  a  length  of 
2  ft  being  common,  while  the  diameter 
rarely  exceeds  3  in.  In  the  Ohio  and 
adiacent  valleys  a  short,  somewhat  coni- 
cal or  bell-shaped  form  prevails,  while  on 
the  Pacific  slope  the  shapes  are  remark- 
ably varied.  The  prevalent  type  of  Cal- 
ifornia pestle  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
tapers  grai^efully  upward,  the  length  va- 
rying from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  3  ft. 
They  are  sometimes  encircled  by  a  ridge 
near  the  base  to  keep  the  hand  from  slip- 
ping down,  and  frequently  terminate 
above  in  a  similar  encircling  ridge  or  a 
conical  knob.  On  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
shapes  are  still  more  noteworthy,  occa- 
sional examples  lieing  carve<i  to  represent 
animal  forms.  Some  are  T-shaped,  sug- 
gesting the  conventional  pillow  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  still  others  have  perfo- 
rate or  annular  handles.  Stone  pestles 
are  found  on  inhabited  sites,  but  were 
rarely  buried  with  the  dead.  They  are 
less  common  in  portions  of  the  S.  where 
stone  was  not  plentiful,  and  in  the  Pueblo 
country,  where  the  metate  and  muller 
were  in  general  use. 
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Wooden  pestles  were  used  with  woo<len 
mortars,  and  were  often  maul-shaped,  al- 
though both  ends  were  sometimes  en- 
laraed,  the  implement  being  so  long  as  to 
be  neld  midway  in  its  length,  the  oper- 
ator standing  upright.  Very  commonly 
the  smaller  end  was  used  in  the  mortar, 
and  the  receptacle  was  deep  and  sharply 
conical  to  suit.  Schoolcraft  illustrates  an 
ingenious  use  of  pestles  by  the  Indians  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  implement  being 
suspended  from  the  elastic  branch  of  a 
tree,  by  which  means  the  arduous  task  of 
lifting  the  heavy  weight  was  avoided. 

For  references  to  writings  relating  to 
pestles,  see  Mortars.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Petaikak  {Petiinkuk,  *  where  the  wtai 
[ash  tree?]  stands*).  A  former  Fima 
village  in  s.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.A.E.,  16,  1902.     Gf.  PUar. 

Potal6iharo(  PUareilianiy  *chief  of  men  * ). 
A  Skidi  Pawnee  chief,  son  of  Old  Knife 
(Letalesha),  bom  alx)ut  1797.  Longj  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  fine  physique 
and  prepossessing  countenance,  andas  the 
most  intrepid  warrior  of  h  is  tribe.  It  was 
he  who,  at  one  time,  when  his  tribesmen 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sacrific- 
ing a  captive  Comanche  woman,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  it  was  his 
Other's  wish  to  abolish  this  practice,  and 
that  he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  his  own  life  on  the  spot 
or  of  releasing  the  victim.  He  then  cut 
the  thongs  that  bound  the  woman  to  a 
cross,  lx)re  her  swiftly  through  the  crowd 
to  a  horse,  which  he  presented  to  her, 
and,  having  mounted  another  himself, 
conveyed  her  beyond  the  reach  of  iumie- 
diate  pursuit;  after  having  supplied  her 
with  food,  and  admonishing  her  to  make 
the  l>est  of  her  way  to  her  own  tribe, 
which  was  at  the  distance  of  at  least  400 
m.,  he  returned  to  his  village.  **This 
daring  deed,  "says  I>ong,  **  would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  have  terminated  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  under  the  arm  of  any 
other  warrior,  and  Petalesharo  was,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  this  succ^essful  and 
noble  achievement  to  the  distinguished 
renown  which  his  feats  of  chivalry  had 
already  gained  for  him  and  which  com- 
manded the  high  respect  of  all  his  rival 
warriors."  He  signed,  in  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  the  treatv  of  Grand  Pawnee  village 
on  Platte  r. ,  Nebr. ,  Oct.  9, 1 833,  as  Pe-tah- 
lay-shah-rho.  The  treatv  of  Table  cr.» 
Nebr.Sept.  24, 1857, was  simed  by  **Peta- 
nesharo,  the  man  and  the  chief.'*  (c.  t.) 

Petalama.  A  former  Moo  uelumnan  vil- 
lage al)out  2  m.  e.  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Ptteloma.— Taylur  in  C^il.  Farmer.  Mar.  30, 1860. 
T«l-hiM.— Ibid. 

Petangenikathika  ('those  who  became 

human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  crane'). 

A  Quapaw  eens. " 

Oraae  gtas.— DorHey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 1897. 

r^tm*  •'Bikad'iia.^Ibld. 


Petaniqwat     See  MaJiabUtuh. 

Potao.  A  village  or  trilje  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  living  in  1687  n.  or  n.w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  re- 
gion was  the  abode  of  Caddoan  tribes, 
and  also  of  a  few  intrusive  Tonka  wan  and 
Karankawan  Indians.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  to  Joutel  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  af- 
filiated with  the  Karankawa.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 
Prtao.-^outel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
138,  J846.  Petaro.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  IHV-.. 
ni,  289.  1878.  Petax.— Shea  in  Charlevoix.  New 
France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Petoaret.— Barcia,  Ensavo, 
271, 1723.  Peteari.-^outel  (1687)  in  Margrrv.  D^c. 
HI,  289, 1878.  Petiare.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 
Biflt.  Coll.  La..  I,  152. 1846. 

Potchaloruhpaka  ( Pe'tchale'ruh-pa'-kay 
*  raven  * )  •  O  iven  by  Morgan  ( A  nc.  Soc. , 
159, 1877)  as  a  gens  of  the  Crow  tril)e,  but 
more  prolmbly  it  was  a  society  or  a  local 
buid. 

Petohenanalai.     See  Buckongahelas. 

Petdola.    The  extinct  Turkey  clan  of 

the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 
P»-dAhl-la.— Hewettin  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  8.,vi.431, 
1904.  Fetdel4'+.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop..  ix, 
352. 1896  ( +  »  a«A  »  'people'). 

Petenegowati.  A  Mono  tribe  formerly 
living  in  Esmeralda  co.,  w.  Nev.;  pop. 
150  in  1870.  They  were  found  by  Mer- 
riam  in  1903  just  across  the  line,  in  Owens 
vallev,  Cal. 

Ka-ha'-bit-tuh.— Powers, Inds.  W.  Nev.,  MS..  R.  A. 
E.,  1876  (=>  'pine-nut  eaters').  Owens  Vallej 
Paintea.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix.  916,  June  15, 
1904.— PetoncMwat  Pah-Utea.— Campbell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  lis,  1870.  PetonaqoaU.— Merriam.  op. 
elt    Pet-t£n-i-fwut.— Powers,  op.  dt. 

Peticado  (probably  Fr.  Petit  Caddo,  'lit- 
tle, or  lower,  Caddo* ).  The  name  given 
by  Mezi^res  in  1 770  to  one  of  the  Caddoan 
tribes  between  the  Adai  and  the  Kadoha- 
dacho,  in  Texas.  Having  left  the  Adai, 
Mezi^res  passed  through  the  Yataj*i  vil- 
lage, thence  to  the  Peticado,  thence  to 
the  Kadohadacho.  The  context  of  the 
reports  makes  it  appear  that  the  Peticado, 
also  called  **the  Cado,"  were  nearer  to 
the  Yatasi  than  to  the  Kadohadacho,  and 
that  their  village  was  on  or  near  Red  r. 
At  this  time  the  Peticado  villa^  was  dom- 
inated by  French  traders,  particularly  one 
Du  Pain,  who  opposed  the  Spanish  intru- 
sion (Meziiires,  Kelazion,  Oct.  21,  1770, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General,  Provincias  In- 
temas,  100;  Fr^y  Santa  Marfa  to  the 
Viceroy,  July  21,  1774,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Greneral).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oadoa.— Oarabazal.OctSO.  1770.  Relazion.  op.  oit. 
PitiMdo.~Santa  Maria,  1774,  op.  cit. 

Petkhaninihkathina  ( *  crane  people ' ) . 
A  eovisd  division  of  the  Osage,  said  by 
Dorsev  to  be  a  subgens. 

P«'tqa>*i'aiqk'ii>i>'a.~DorBey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  ©5,1897. 

Petodieka  (P«-<orf-«e-iba,  *  white  spot'). 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Carson 
and  Walker  lakes,  w.  ^ev. — Dodge  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374,  1860. 

Petroglyphi.    See  Pictographi, 

Petnkqimiiiiiik.    See  7\u:kemuck, 
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Petntek  (PEtu^l'k,  or  PtVtEk,  'little 
spring  [of  water]').  A  village  of  the 
Nicola  iMind  of  the  Ntlak]rapaniuk,  41  m. 
above  Spencee  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. — ^Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hiet,  ii,  174,  1900. 

Pewikwithl  tehn  ( Pe^  -%vi-  kwilhl  -  tchu , 
'  gra«8  swallowers,'  in  allusion  to  their 
drinking  dew  and  rain  water) .  An  aborig- 
inal people,  mentioned  in  Zufii  tradition 
as  having  lived  at  a  settlement  al>out  13 
m.  8.  of  the  present  Zufii  pueblo.  See 
Shuminkyaiman,  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Peyotan  (*peyote  place').  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  near  the  e. 
bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  about  lat.  22°  40^, 
Jalisco,  Mexico.  Santa  Rosa  wa.s  its 
visita. 

8.  JnAB  Peyotaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  280. 1864. 

Peyote  (Spanish  derivative  from  the 
Nahuatl  peyatl,  'caterpillar,'  referring  to 
the  downy  center  of  tne  * '  button  " ) .  A 
species  of  small  cactus,  variously  classified 
as  Anhaloinum  or  Lophophora  (Coulter), 
found  in  the  arid  hills  alon^  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  arfd  southward  in  Mexico; 
formerly  and  still  much  used  for  cere- 
monial and  medicinal  purposes  by  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Arkansas  r.  south- 
ward, almost  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Amon^  the  various  tribes  it  is  known  un- 
der different  names,  as  sefii  (Kiowa); 
nvkoui  (Comanche);  hikori  or  hikuli 
( Tarahumare ) .  By  the  whites  it  is  com- 
monly  but  incorrectly  known  as  ** mes- 
cal," from  a  confusion  with  the  maguey 
cactus  of  the  S.  W.  from  which  the  nery 
intoxicant  mescal  is  prepared.  In  ap- 
pearance the  peyote  plant  resembles  a 
radish  in  size  and  shape,  the  top  only 
appearing  above  ground.  From  the  cen- 
ter sprinfirs  a  b^utiful  white  blossom, 
which  is  later  displaced  by  a  tuft  of  white 
down.  N.  of  the  Rio  Grande  this  top 
alone  is  used,  being  sliced  and  dried  to 
form  the  so-called  **Dutton."  In  Mexico 
the  whole  plant  is  cut  into  slices,  dried, 
and  used  in  decoction,  while  the  cere- 
mony al.«o  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  tribes. 

Some  chemical  study  of  the  plant  was 
made  by  the  German  chemist  Lewin  as 
earl>j  as  1888,  but  the  first  knowledge  of 
its  ritual  use  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1891  by  James  Mooney,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  who  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  whue  engaged  in  ethno- 
logic investigations  among  the  Kiowa, 
and  brooght  back  to  Washington  a  large 
(]uantity  for  medical  and  psvchologic  ex- 
perimentation. Tests  th  us  far  made  indi- 
cate that  it  pofloeooco  varied  and  valuable 
\nedidnal  propert  ies^  tending  to  confirm 
the  idea  of  the  Indians,  who  regard  it 
almost  as  a  panacea. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  and  others  of 
Mexico  uie  chief  feature  of  the  ceremony, 


at4  described  by  Lumholtz,  Is  a  daiK«. 
Among  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  other 
Plains  tril)es  it  is  rather  a  ceremony  of 
prayer  and  quiet  contemplation.  It  is 
usually  performed  as  an  invocation  for 
the  recovery  of  some  sick  person.  It  is 
held  in  a  tipi  s^>ecially  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  begins  usually  at  night,  con- 
tinuing until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the 
morning.  As  many  men  as  can  sit  com- 
fortably within  the  tipi  circle  inav  par- 
ticipate, but,  as  a  rule,  women  do  not 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  proper,  but 
occupy  themselves  with  the  preparation 
of  the  sacred  food  and  of  the  feast  in 
which  all  join  at  the  close  of  the  perfor- 
mance. A  fire  is  kept  burning  in  tne  cen- 
ter of  the  tipi,  inclosed  within  a  crescent- 
shaped  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  sacred  peyote.  Following  an 
opening  prayer  by  the  chief  priest,  four 
peyotes  are  distributed  to  each  partici- 
pant, who  chews  and  swallows  them, 
after  which  the  sacred  songs  begin  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
each  man  singing  four  son^  in  turn,  and 
are  kept  up  all  night,  varied  by  the  in- 
tervals of  prayer  and  other  distributions 
of  peyote,  with  a  peculiar  baptismal  cere- 
mony at  midnight.  The  number  of  *  *  but- 
tons eaten  by  one  individual  during  the 
night  varies  from  10  to  40,  and  even  more, 
the  drug  pro<lucing  a  sort  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation differing  entirely  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  other  known  drug,  and 
apparently  without  any  reaction.  The 
enecrt  is  heightened  by  the  weird  lullaby 
of  the  songH,  the  constant  sound  of  the 
drum  and  rattle,  and  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  fire.  At  some  point  during  the  cere- 
mony the  sick  person  is  usually  brought 
in  to  be  prayed  for,  and  is  allowed  to  eat 
one  or  more  specially  consecrated  peyotes. 
At  daylight  the  Morning  Star  song  is  sung, 
when  the  women  pass  in  the  sacr^  food, 
of  which  each  worshiper  partakes,  and 
the  ceremony  concludes  with  the  Meat 
song.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  ^ven 
to  friendly  gossip,  followed  by  a  dinner 
under  leafy  arbors,  after  which  the  various 
famil  ies  disperse  to  their  homes. 

Consult  Lewin,  Ueber  Anhalonium 
Lewinii,  1888;  Lumholtz  (1)  Tarahumari 
Dances  and  Plant  Worship,  1894,  (2) 
Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians,  1900, 
(3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mooney,  The 
Mescal  Plant  and  Ceremonv,  and  Prentiss 
and  Morgan,  Therapeutic  (Jses  of  Mescal 
Buttons,  1896;  Mooney,  Calendar  History 
of  the  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Ellis,  Mescal,  1898;  Urbina,  El  Peyote  y 
el  Ololiuhqui,  1900.  (j.  m.) 

Peytre.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 
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Pfla  (P/ia/'taiinaf  'feather  people').  A 
clan  ot  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Plialola  {Pfidldia-taiinaj  *  earring  peo- 
ple'). A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taos, 
T.  Mex. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1899. 

Pliataikwahlaonan  ( Pfiataikwa  ^lUdonan ) . 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. — 
Hoiige  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Philip.    See  King  Philip. 

Phillimeei.  A  Seminole  town  on  or  near 
Suwannee  r.,  w.  Fla.,  in  1817. — Drake, 
Bk.  Indians,  x,  1848. 

Phyiioloffy.  While  practically  nothing 
is  known  ot  the  physiology  of  the  Eskimo, 
with  the  exception  of  their  great  capacity 
for  animal  food,  recent  investigations  have 
yielded  definite  information  in  this  line 
regarding  the  Indians.  It  has  been  sup- 
pcwed  that  in  his  physiologic  functions 
the  Indian  differs  consideraDly  from  the 
white  man,  but  the  greater  our  knowledge 
in  this  direction  the  fewer  the  differences 
appear;  there  is,  however,  a  certain  lack 
of  uniformity  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  races. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  Indian 
women  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  whites,  and  the  new-bom  child  is  in 
every  way  comparable  to  the  white  infant. 
It  b^ns  to  suckle  as  soon  as  it  is  given 
the  breast,  generally  shows  excellent 
nutrition,  and  has  from  the  beginning  a 
good  voice.  In  6  to  8  months  the  first 
teeth  appear;  during  the  7th  or  8th  month 
the  child  b^ns  to  sit  up;  at  1  year  it 
stands  alone,  and  soon  after  begins  to 
walk;  at  the  age  of  alx)ut  18  months  it 
commences  to  talk,  and  when  4  years  of 
age  it  has  a  good  command  of  la'ngua^. 
Ihiring  its  nrst  year  the  Indian  child 
spends  as  much  time  in  sleeping  as  does 
a  healthy  white  child,  and  after  the  first 
year  is  very  play  f ul .  It  cries,  on  the  aver- 
age, less  than  the  white  child,  but  the 
principal  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
met  that  it  is  generally  well  nourished 
and  not  sickly.  The  infant  is  nursed 
usually  much  later  than  among  whites, 
not  infre(^uently  up  to  its  3d  or  4th  year, 
but  after  its  6th  to  9th  month  it  ali<io  par- 
takes of  most  of  the  foods  of  its  parents. 
Up  to  the  7th  year  incontinence  of  urine 
is  quite  frequent,  apparently  without 
pathological  cause,  but  this  disappears 
spontaneously  thereafter. 

As  among  whites,  the  period  of  puberty 
in  the  Indian  is  earlier  in  the  low  and  hot 
regions  than  in  those  that  are  elevated  or 
cold.  In  such  verv  hot  regions  as  the 
lower  Colorado  vallev  many  of  the  girls 
begin  to  menstruate  between  the  a^  of 
11  and  13;  while  among  tribes  that  live  at 
a  considerable  altitude,  as  the  Apache  of 
Ari7X)na  and  the  Indiann  farther  n.,  this 
function  begins  usually  during  the  13th 
'  or  14th  year,  and  delays  are  more  numer- 


ous; precise  data  from  many  localities 
are  as  yet  lacking.  The  development  of 
the  breast  in  the  girl  commences  usually 
at  about  the  12th  year,  and  except  among 
individuals  there  appears  to  be  no  great 
variation  among  the  tribes  of  which  there 
is  most  knowledge.  Full  development  of 
the  breast  is  seldom  attained  in  the  un- 
married young  woman  before  the  IHth 
year.  The  time  of  puberty  in  Indian 
Doys  differs  apparently  but  little,  if  any, 
from  that  in  whites.  Scanty  growth  of 
mustache  is  noticeable  from  alx>ut  the 
16th  year,  sometimes  much  later. 

Marriage  is  generally  entered  into  ear- 
lier than  among  American  whites;  only 
few  girls  of  more  than  18  years,  and  few 
youn^  men  of  more  than  22  years,  are  un- 
married. Now  and  then  a  girl  is  married 
at  14  or  15,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
Comanche  girl  of  11  years  who  marrieil  a 
Kiowa.  Among  the  latter  tribe  it  is  not 
exceptional  for  eirls  to  be  married  at  13. 
Indian  women  Dear  children  early,  and 
the  infants  of  even  the  youngest  mothers 
seem  in  no  way  defective.  The  birth  rate 
is  generally  high,  from  6  to  9  births  in  a 
family  being  usual.  Twins  are  not  very 
uncommon,  l)ut  triplets  occur  very  rarely. 
One  or  more  naturally  sterile  women  may 
be  met  in  every  large  band. 

The  adult  life  of  the  Indian  offers  noth- 
ing radically  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary whites.  The  supposed  early  aging 
of  Indian  women  is  by  no  means  genera! 
and  is  not  characteristic  of  the  ra(*e; 
when  it  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Gray  hairs  in  small  numbers  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  as  in  brunette  whites, 
even  in  children,  but  such  occurrence  is 
without  significance.  Senile  grayness 
does  not  commenc*e  earlier  than  among 
healthy  whites,  and  it  advances  more 
slowly,  seldom,  if  ever,  reaching  the 
degree  of  complete  whiteness.  Baldness 
not  due  to  disease  is  extremely  rare.  A 
common  phenomenon  observed  in  the 
aged  Indian  is  pronounced  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  and  other  parts.  Lit- 
tle is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  of 
menopause  in  the  women,  for  but  few 
of  them  know  their  actual  age.  Men 
remain  potent,  at  least  occasionally, 
much  beyond  50  years.  The  longevity 
of  the  Inclian  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
healthy  white  man.  There  are  individ- 
uals who  reach  the  age  of  100  years  and 
more,  but  they  are  exceptional.  Among 
aged  Indians  there  is  usually  little  de- 
crepitude. Aged  women  predominate 
somewhat  in  numbers  over  aged  men. 
Advanced  senility  is  marked  by  general 
emaciation,  marked  wrinkling  of  the 
skin,  forward  inclination  of  the  botly, 
and  gradual  diminution  of  muscular 
power  as  well  as  of  acuteness  of  the 
senses.    The  teeth  are  often  much  worn 
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down,   or  are  loet  mainly  through  the 
aUforption  of  the  alveolar  processeB. 

Among  the  more  primitive  tribes,  who 
often  pass  through  periods  of  want, 
capacity  for  food  is  larger  than  in  the 
avera^  whites.  Real  excesses  in  eating 
are  witnessed  among  such  tribes,  but  prin- 
ciiMiliy  at  feasts.  On  the  reservations, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
consumption  of  food  by  the  Indian  is 
uj<ually  moderate.  All  Indians  readily 
develop  a  strong  inclination  for  and  are 
easily  affected  by  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
average  Indian  ordinarily  passes  some- 
what more  time  in  sleep  than  the  civil- 
ize<l  white  man;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
manifests  considerable  capability  for  en- 
during its  loss.  Yawning,  snoring,  eruc- 
tation, and  flatus  are  about  as  common 
with  Indians  as  with  whites.  Sneezing, 
however,  is  rare,  and  hiccough  even  more 
so.  Dreams  are  frequent  and  variable. 
Illusions  or  liallucinations  in  healthy  in- 
dividuals and  under  onlinary  conditions 
have  not  been  observed.  Lefthanded- 
ness  occurs  in  every  tribe,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  frequency  as  among 
whites  (approximately  3  per  cent).  The 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  of  the 
Indian,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  un- 
aided but  extended  observation,  are  in 
no  way  peculiar.  In  the  ordinary  1  ndian 
with  healthy  eyes  and  ears,  the  sight  and 
hearing  are  generally  very  good,  but  in  no 
way  phenomenal.  To  those  who  receive 
eiliication  above  that  of  the  common 
.school,  glasses  are  often  necessary.  In 
the  old,  eyesight  is  generally  weakened, 
and  in  some  the  hearing  is  more  or  less 
blunted.  The  physical  endurance  of  In- 
dians on  general  occasions  prolmbly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whites.  The  Indian 
eanily  sustains  long  walking  or  running, 
hunger  and  thirst,  severe  sweating,  etc. ; 
but  he  often  tires  readily  when  subjected 
to  steady  work.  His  mental  endurance, 
however,  except  when  he  may  be  engaged 
in  ceremonies  or  games,  or  on  other 
ifccasions  which  produce  special  mental 
excitement,  is  but  moderate;  an  hour  of 
questioning  almost  invariably  produces 
mental  fatigue.  Bespiration  and  temper- 
ature are  nearly  the  same  as  in  healthy 
whites,  the  latter  perhaps  averaging 
Hlightlv  lower;  but  the  pulse  is  some- 
what slower,  the^neral  average  in  adult 
men  approximating  66.  Muscular  force 
in  the  nands,  tested  bv  the  dynanometer, 
h  somewhat  lower  than  with  whites  in 
the  males  and  about  equal  in  the  females. 
The  shoulder  strength  shows  less  differ- 
ence, and  the  strength,  or  at  least  the 
endurance,  of  the  bi^k  and  lower  limbs, 
judging  from  the  work  and  other  pur- 
suits to  which  the  Indians  are  accus- 
tomed, probably  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites. 


The  mental  functions  of  the  Indian 
should  }ye  compared  with  those  of  whites 
reared  and  living  under  approximately 
similar  circumstances.  On  closer  obser- 
vation the  differences  in  the  fundamental 
psychical  manifestations  between  the  two 
races  are  found  to  be  small.  No  instincts 
not  possessed  by  whites  have  developed 
in  the  Indian.  Ilis  proficiency  in  track- 
ing and  concealment,  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion, etc.,  are  accounted  for  by  his  special 
training  and  practice,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  Indian  youth  who  has  not  had 
such  experience.  The  Indian  lacks  much 
of  the  ambition  known  to  the  white  man, 
yet  he  shows  more  or  less  of  the  quality 
where  his  life  affords  a  chance  for  it,  as 
in  war,  in  his  games,  art,  adornment,  and 
many  other  activities. 

The  emotional  life  of  the  Indian  is 
more  moderate  and  ordinarily  more  free 
from  extremes  of  nearly  every  nature,  than 
that  of  the  white  person.  The  prevalent 
subjective  state  is  that  of  content  in  well- 
being,  with  inclination  to  humor.  Pleas- 
urable emotions  predominate,  but  seldom 
rise  beyond  the  moderate;  those  of  a  pain- 
ful nature  are  occasionally  very  pro- 
nounced. Maternal  love  is  strong,  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child. 
Sexual  love  is  rather  simply  organic,  not 
of  so  intellectual  an  order  as  among 
whites;  but  this  seems  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  views  and  customs  governing 
sex  relations  and  marriage.  The  social 
instinct  and  that  of  self-preser\'ation  are 
much  like  those  of  white  people.  Emo- 
tions of  anger  and  hatred  are  infrequent 
and  of  normal  character.  Fear  is  rather 
easily  aroused  at  all  ages,  in  groups  of 
childiren  occasionally  reaching  a  panic; 
but  this  is  likewise  due  in  large  measure 
to  peculiar  l>eliefs  and  untrammeled 
imagination. 

I^Iodesty,  morality,  and  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice  are  as  natural  to  the  Indian  as 
to  the  white  man,  but,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  modified  in  the  former  by  prevalent 
views  and  conditions  of  life.  Transgres- 
sions of  every  character  are  less  frequent 
in  the  Indian.  Memory  ( of  sense  impres- 
sions as  well  as  of  mental  acts  proper)  is 
generally  fair.  Where  the  faculty  nas 
been  much  exercised  in  one  direction,  as 
in  religion,  it  accjuires  remarkable  capac- 
ity in  that  particular.  The  young  exhibit 
good  memory  for  languages.  The  fac- 
ulty of  will  IS  strongly  developed.  In- 
tellectual activities  proper  are  com- 
parable with  those  ot  ordinary  healthy 
whites,  though  on  the  whole,  and  ex- 
cepting the  sports,  the  mental  processes 
are  probably  habitually  slightly  slower. 
Among  many  tribes  lack  of  thrift,  im- 
providence, absemre  of  demonstrative 
manifestations,  and  the  previously  men- 
tioned lack  of  ambition  are  observable; 
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bat  these  peculiarities  must  1>e  chaixe<l 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  differences 
in  mental  training  and  habits.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  Indian  and  his  ideation, 
though  modified  by  his  views,  have  often 
been  shown  to  be  excellent.  His  power 
of  imitation,  and  even  of  invention,  are 
good,  as  is  his  aptitude  in  several  higher 
arts  and  in  oratory.  An  Indian  cnild 
reared  under  the  care  of  whites,  eflucated 
in  the  schools  of  civilization,  and  with- 
out having  ac<]uired  the  notions  of  its 
people,  is  habitually  much  like  a  white 
child  traine<i  in  a  similar  degree  under 
similar  conditions. 

Consult  Boteler,  Peculiarities  of  the 
American  Indian  froma  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Standpoint,  1880-81;  Mays, 
£zjperimentallnc|uiry,  1887;  Holder,  Age 
of  Pubertv  of  Indian  Girls,  1890;  Currier, 
Study  Relative  to  Functions  of  Reproduc- 
tive Apparatus,  1891;  Parker,  Concerning 
American  Indian  Womanhoixi,  1891-92; 
Eleventh  Census,  Rep.  on  Indians,  1894; 
Hrdlicka  (1)  Physical  and  Physiological 
Observations  on  the  Navaho,  1900,  (2) 
Bull.  34,  B.  A.  E.,  1908.  See  also  the 
bibliographies  under  Anatomy  and  Health 
and  IHsea^.  (a.  h.) 

Pia  (H-d).  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Piacaamanc.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purfsima 
(Cadcgomo)  mission,  which  was  near  the 
w.  co^  of  Lower  California,  about  lat. 
26«  20^.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189, 
1867. 

Piaoki.     A  walled  town,  probably  of 

the  Choctaw,  formerly  on  Tombigbee  r., 

w.  A  la. ;  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1 540.    Lewis 

thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  on  Black 

Warrior  r.,  Ala. 

PiMhe.— Gentl.  of  Elvaa  (1557)  in  French,  Htot. 
OoU.  La.,  II.  156. 1850.  Piaohi.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  In 
Lewi»,  Exped.  De  Soto,  188. 1907. 

Piagadmo.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purfsima 
(Cadegoiuo)  mission.  Lower  California. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Piamato.     A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or  the 

Tewa  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. 

PUmato.— Oflatc  (1598)  in  Doc.  Iniki.,  xvi,  102, 

1871.    Xiomato.— Ibid.,  116. 

Pianbotiiia  ( PidnbotinH'talinaf  '  white 
mountain  people ' ) .  A  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Taos,  N.  Mex. — Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Piankathaw  (potvibly  connected  with 
P&yangitchakif  *  those  who  separate,'  from 
pevangianif  *  I  separate  from,*  according 
to  Gatschet;  the  Miami  form,  according 
to  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  PaydnggUh^ah).  Form- 
erly a  subtribe  of  the  Sliami,  but  later 
a  separate  people.  In  an  account  of  the 
rivers  and  peoples  of  the  W.,  La  Salle, 
about  1682,  mentions  the  Piankashaw  as 
one  of  the  tribes  gathered  about  his  Illi- 
nois fort;  these  were  bands  brought  from 


their  usual  habitat.  In  the  account  by 
Cadillac  (1695)  they  are  spoken  of  as 
bein^  w.  of  the  Miami  village  on  8t  Joseph 
r.,  Mich.,  with  the  Mascoutens,  Kickapoo, 
and  other  tribes.  It  is  probable  they  were 
then  on  Vermillion  r.,  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  St  Cosme  (1699)  says  that  the 
village  of  the  Peanzichias  Miamis  was  on 
Kankakee  r..  111.,  but  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  Mississippi.  They  had  pos- 
sibly been  driven  w.  by  the  Iro(|Uoi.s. 
Their  ancient  village  was  on  the  Wabawh 
at  the  junction  of  the  Vermillion;  at  a 
later  perio<l  they  established  another  set- 
tlement, Chippekawkay,  lower  down  the 
river,  at  the  presentsiteof  Vincennes,  Ind. 
About  1770  they  gave  permission  to  the 
Delawares  to  occupy  the  b.  part  of  their 
territory.  Chauvignerie  (1736 J  says  that 
the  Wea,  the  Pianitashaw,  ana  the  Pepi- 
cokia  were  thesame nation  in  different  vil- 
lages, and  gives  the  deeras  the  Piankashaw 
totem.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  and  the  Wea  l)egan  to  cross 
over  into  Missouri,  and  in  1^2  the  two 
tribes  sold  all  their  claims  in  the  E.  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  Kansas  as  one  trilx*. 
Aoout  1854  the  consolidated  tribe  uniteii 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Illinois,  then 
known  as  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  and  in 
1867  the  entire  body  sold  their  lands  in 
Kansas  and  removed  to  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Peoria.  The  Piankashaw 
made  or  participated  in  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  (Jreenville,  O.,  Aug.  3, 
1795;  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1803,  Aug.  27, 1804, 
and  Dec.  30,  ife;  Portage  des  Sioux, 
Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Vinwnnes,  Ind., 
Jan.  3,  1818  (not  ratified) ;  Castor  Hill, 
Mo.,  Oct.  29,  1832;  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  30,  1854,  and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  Piankashaw  probably  never  num- 
bered many  more  than  1,000  souls.  In 
1736  Chauvignerie  estimated  the  Pianka- 
shaw, Wea,  and  Pepicokia  together  at 
about  1,750.  In  1759  the  Piankashaw 
alone  were  estimated  at  1,500,  and  five 
years  later  at  1,250.  This  was  reduceii  to 
950  in  1780,  and  800  in  1795.  In  1825 
there  were  only  234  remaining,  and  in 
1906  all  the  tribes  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  Peoria  numbered  but  192,  none 
of  whom  was  of  pure  blood.       (j.  m.) 

Hmiifieaiaw.— Woodward,  Reminisc.,  23.  1859 
('dancing  Indians,'  from  apunaa,  'to  dance': 
Creek  name).  HopunfiMaa.— Ibid.,  94.  Miatf- 
klah.— Gatschet, CaddoMS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Caddo 
name).  Piyaacitchaki.— Gatschet,  Miami  MS., 
B.  A.  K..  1888  (correct  Miamlform).  Peahoahawi.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1854. 
Ptanghiohla.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margr}-,  Dc^.,  ii, 
201.  1877.  Peanfoieheaa.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  op.  cit.  Peaafuioluaa.— Doc.  of  1718 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hl«rt.,  IX.  891,  1866.  Peaafuia- 
ohiaa.— Beauhamois  (1745),  ibid.,  x,  25.  1858. 
Piaaffuisaiiu.— C^adillac  (1^)  in  Marery,  D^c.  v, 
124, 1883.  Peankahawi.— Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep. .  23. 
1843.  Peanqoiohaa.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quote<i 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  666^  1868.  PMm- 
itohiaa  Miaals.— St  Coame  (1099)  quoted  by  Shea, 
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Early  Voy.,  58,  1861.  PMincniehau.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79.  IHM.  Pecanka*- 
■havs.— Hough  In  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  map.  1883. 
Ptthcagnkhiaa— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  80,  1851.  P«laffia£a.— GaUKrhet.  Shawuve  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name;  plural,  Pelagis- 
i^Ki).  FMmaBfoiehlai.— Bacquevllle  do  la  Poth- 
ctle,  II.  335.  1753.  Piaaeaihawa—Vater,  Mlth., 
pt.  3,  (tec.  3,  &'>1, 181fi.  PiaagMhaw.— Jones,  Ojeb- 
way  Indft..  178, 1861.  Piauoiehia.— Coze,  Caro- 
lana.  map.  1741.  Piaaffuiiha.— Cn^han  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  DTK*.  Col.  Hist. .  vil,  268, 1856.  Piaaka- 
akawa— Johniii»n(1763).ibid..583.  Piaakaakooaa.— 
Tailhan.  Pcrrot  M6m.,  222,  note,  1864.  Pianka- 
akaa.— McCoy,  Ann.  Keg..  21 ;  1836.  Pianka- 
akawa.— <ierman  FlaUi  conf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
0»1.  HiAt.,  Tin.  233,  1857.  Piankiohaa.— Vater, 
Mith..  pt.  3.  tec.  8, 351, 1816.  Piiakiahaa.— Croghan 
( 1759)  quoted  by  JeffciBon,  Notes.  146. 1825.  Piaa- 
kiahaw8.—Harriw>n  ( 1814 )  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecum- 
seh,  160.  1852.  Piaakahawa.— De  Butts  (1795)  in 
Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  682, 1832.  Pianquieka.— 
Smith.  Bouquet's  Exped.,  64, 1766.  Pianquiahea.— 
Perkins  and  Peck.  Annals  of  the  West.  687, 1850. 
Pianqatohawa.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West.  Penn.,  146. 1846.  Pi-aak-a-ahawa.— Beck  with 
in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  41.  1883.  PUwkaakawa.— 
Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec.  3.  344, 1816.  Piakaahawa.— 
Kelton.  Ft  Mackinac,  88.  1884.  Piooanfuiokiaa.— 
BaivfueTille  de  la  Potherie.  ii,  846,  1753.  Plaa- 
kiakawa.— I>alton(1783)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.ColL.lst 
p..  z.  123. 1809 (misprint).  Pttnankiklaa  —Tailhan. 
Perrot  M^m.,  222,  note,  1864.  Pyaakaahaas.— £»- 
nautH  and  Rapilly  Map.  1777.  Pyaakaaakaa.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  781, 
1866.  Ffaakakaa.— Croghan  (1765)  quoted  in  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Pyaakaaiiawa.— Croffhan 
(1765).  ibid..  265.  Pyaakiakawa.— Volney.  View 
of  U.  8.  A..  352. 1804.  Tokaakokaa.— Loakiel  (1794J 
qnf>ted  by  Rattenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  836, 
1H7J. 

PUnkatank.     A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 

confederacy  on  Piankatank  r.,  Va.    They 

numbered  about  200  in  1608.    Their  prin- 

cii)al  vilU^re,  alfno  called  Piankatank,  was 

on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Middle- 

isex  CO. 

Payankatanka  —Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  i, 
160.  1819.  Payaakatoaka.— Jefferson.  Note^  188, 
IHOl.  Piaakataaks.— Drake.  Bk.  Indn..  bk.  4,  9, 
1M8. 

Plata  (probably  co^pate  with  Cree 
piyfMwy  referring  to  an  imaginary  bird,  a 
name  of  the  thunderbird,  and  also  cognate 
with  the  Chippewa  6in^«n,  *alargebira.' — 
Hewitt).  Tnenamegiven  to  a  prehistoric 
pictograph  fomierlv  on  the  face  of  \he 
rocky  bluff  where  Alton,  111.,  isnowsitu- 
ate«L  It  was  first  mentioned  and  described 
by  Marquette,  in  theaccoimt  of  his  journey 
down  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  who,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  two  (Jes.  Rel.  1673-75, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lix,  139, 1900;  Shea,  Discov. 
Mis.,  39,  1852):  <*\Vhile  skirting  some 
rocks,  which  by  their  height  and  length 
inspired  awe,  we  saw  upon  one  of  them 
two  painted  monsters  wnich  at  first  made 
us  afraid,  and  upon  which  the  boldest 
savages  dare  not  long  rest  their  eyes. 
They  are  as  large  as  a  calf;  they  have 
horns  on  their  heads  like  those  of  deef, 
a  horrible  look,  red  eves,  a  beard  like  a 
tiger's,  a  face  somewhat  like  a  man's,  a 
bofly  covered  with  scales,  and  so  long  a 
tail'that  it  winds  all  around  the  body, 
pasHing  above  the  head  and  going  back 
tietween  the  \m^  ending  in  a  fish"s  tail. 
Green,  red,  and  black  are  the  three  colors 


c'oinpoHing  the  picture.'*  Marquette  fur- 
ther says  that  the  minting  was  well  done. 
Douay ,  who  visited  the  locality  on  hiH  jour- 
ney from  Texas  in  1686,  considers  this  de- 
scription ati  exaggerated,  saying:  ^'This 
frightful  monster  is  a  horse  painted  on  a 
rock  with  matachia  [an  old  term  for  itaint] 
and  some  other  wild  l)ea8ts  made  by  the 
Indians"  (Shea,  Discov.  Miss.,  223, 1852]. 
He  says  he  reac^hed  them  without  diffi- 
culty, and  adds:  '*The  truth  is  that 
Miamis  pursued  by  Mitchi^mias  having 
been  drowned  here  the  Indians  since  then 
offer  t()l>acco  to  these  figures. ' '  St  Cosine, 
who  journeyed  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1699,  says  that  the  figures  were  then  almost 
erased  (Shea,  YjasXy  Voy.,  fi6,  1861).  In 
1836  John  Russell  published  what  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Indian  ''tradition  of 
the  Piasa,"  which  is  copied  by  McAdams 
in  his  Records  of  Ancient  Races,  1887. 
The  tradition  is  admitted  to  be  chiefly 
imaginary,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  tnat  given  bv  Jones  (Illinois  and  the 
West,  54-56,  1838).  McAdams,  who  had 
studied  the  literature  and  local  traditions 
relating  to  these  figures,  states  that  a  figure 
made  in  1825  by  a  Mr  Dennis  represented 
the  animal  as  winged,  and  adopts  this 
form  in  his  book.  The  figure  as  seen  by 
Marquette  appears  to  have  been  almost 
precisely  of  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
''medicine  animal  of  the  Winnebago" 
given  by  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  ii, 
pi.  55,  fig.  224,  1852),  and  hence  is 
probably  connected  with  some  myth. 
The  latter  author  says  the  figure  was 
drawn  for  him  by  Little  Hill,  a  Winne- 
bago chief,  who  stated  that  the  animal 
was  seen  only  by  medicine-men.  Park- 
man  (Discov.  Great  West,  59,  1874)  says 
that  when  he  passed  the  place  in  1867 
'*a  part  of  the  rock  had  been  ouarried 
away,  and  instead  of  Marquette  s  mon- 
ster,* it  bore  a  huge  advertisement. ' '  See 
also  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  77-79, 
1893;  Armstrong,  The  Piaza,  or,  the 
Devil  among  the  Indians,  1887;  Baylissin 
Rec.  of  the  Past,  vii,  pt.  2, 1908.    (c.  t.) 

Plato.  Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the 
Pima  who  inhabited  the  region  of  Ca- 
borca  and  Tubutama,  in  Sonora,  Mexico 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864). 
They  were  really  a  branch  of  the  Papago, 
and  pnjlmbly  the  same  as  the  Solia. 

Piattuiabbe  {Pi-at-tui^'ah-^pe),  A  tribe  of 

the  Paviotso,  consisting  of  five  bands, 

near   Belmont,  s.  central  Nevada;  pop. 

^249  in   1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 

1873,  52,  1874. 

Piba.  The  Tobacco  phratr>'  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  IMba  and  Chongyo 
(Pipe)  clans.  According  to  Stephen 
these  form  part  of  the  Rabbit  (Tabo) 
phratry.     The  Piba  people  were  strong 

at  Awatobi  before  its  dentruction. 

Piba.— Bourke.  Snake  Dan(>e.  117,  IMU.    Pi-ba  ayfl- 

miL—Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthrop..  vii,  406,   ISM 
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Fib*.    The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

PI'»«.— Blephen  inSlh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,SB,  Itfll.    Hb» 
wliv&— FfWkea  ia  IBth  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  6A3,  19D0 
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._ e  Ceremony,  Sffi,  IMB,    I^tii.— Dofsej 

■ad  Vulli.  Orailjl  Soyil,  12. 1301. 

PicMhoi  (Hpan.:  'peaks').  ATepehuane 
pneblo  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog,.  2H1,  1864. 

Plehik»e  {It-ehi  hif,  'jwrrot  people'). 
A  clan  of  the  pneblo  of  Zufli,  N.  MeK.;ateo 
callifl  Mulakwe,  'Macaw  people.'— Cuflh- 
ing in  1.1th  Bep.  B.  A.  K.,  .W8,  1896. 

Pickaway  aniiB.  Ad  herbaliet'a  name, 
of  Ohio  origin,  tor  Ptttta  Irifoliota.  For 
the  name,  see  Pigua,  [w.  »,  o.) 

FlokawillanM.  A  villa^  on  Miami  r., 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Piqua,  Miami 
CO.,  Ohio,  (Icetroyed  about  1760,  It  was 
occnpied  by  the  Miami,  who  were  driven 
oot  in  17S3  by  the  tril^es  adhering  to  the 
Knglinb  interest    The  «itewa«  afterward 


M.— Carver,  Twv,,  i 


tied  fragments  of  stone  of  convenient 
Bhape,  naed  in  the  haad  or  nidely  hafleil. 
The  moat  primitive  artificial  forms  witb 
suitable  pieces  of  atone  elightly  altered 
by^  chipping,  pecking,  and 
grinding,  to  make  them  more  AV 
effective.  jf  ■  '^ 

The  moet  important  class  of  t  ■  ^ 
stone  picks  are  such  as  were  iisi-d  \  ^"SB 
io  getting  out   ioapstone   and    4'     gB 

maoe  from  it,  and  in  workinj;  \^ 
[|tiarriea  of  niii.«  and  iron  ox-  „„,  ^^„, 
idea.  These iiuarry implementu  .■  na-. 
areof  different  desrees  of  elalv  !""=■»■■ 
oniUon,  ranging  from  the  (rag-  7i''°p'"' 
ment  or  Imwlder  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  tew  blows  of  the  haniniet^ 
stone  to  neatly  shaped  forms  llake<l  or 
pecked  and  ground  over  the  entire  cur- 
face.     Many    are 


vUluT.^EaniiuU      snd     KanlUir     Mnp,     1T77. 

■■-^     "—'"•  'ITMl  qnolert  by  Ropp.,  W,  Penn., 

Tawlitwi.— La  Tour  M&p,  1TS4 


VUta.— 8U>bo  (I7M)  qaoled 
.pp.,  tv,.  IMS.  -—'— ' 
{tor  Twightwee, 

yicki.    l>igging  implements  of  the  pick 
type  were  in  very  general  use  among  the 


aborigines,  and  native  esamples  are  still 
foan<)  among  tribes  most  remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  whites.  Usually  these 
implements  are  made  of  wood,  bone,  or 
shell,  points  of  antler  and  walnie  tiisks 
being  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
They  may  well  Iw  regarded  t 


blade's,  tlioueh 
ofti'n  rough  at  the 
upperendas  if  in- 
tended to  lie  in- 
.,_,..>,„_..-,«  .....n.  uertedinasocket. 
o>  CD1.UWP.  (See    fitonfirort,) 

These  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  clasi*-!  with  chisels  or 
even  witli  adzes.  In  the  Noapntone  guar- 
nea  arefound  also  many  eiamplea  of  celts. 


0|>erationa  wliere  the  substances  dealt 
with  were  too  <-ompact  to  be  successfully 
managed  with  tools  of  less  durable  kind. 
These  stone  picks  arc  often  rude  in  shape 
and  are  n<it  always  readily  distinguished 
from  ruder  forme  <if  the  ax.  adi,  chisel, 
and  gouge,  which  servetl  at  times,  no 
doubt,  a  somewhat  similar  range  of  func- 
tioaa.    The  nmpiest  forms  were  oomodi- 


probably  Semi- 
nole, on  the  B. 
bank  of  St  Johns 
r,,  w.  of  St  Au- 
gustine, Fla.— H.  K.  Doc.  78,  Mth  Cong., 
Msess.,  map,  768-6fl,  1SS8. 

Fivqnsmyan.  An  Algonquian  tribe  liv- 
ing on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canatla,  in 
15S4.— Cartier  (153«),  Bret  IWcit,  40, 
1666. 

Pie  BlTBf.  A  Chippewa  settlement  ut 
the  mouth  of  Pic  r.,on  theN.  shore  of  I.. 
Superior,  ( (nUrio,  occupied  in  1884  bv  24.') 
and  in  1»06  by  210  Indians. 

Picto^raplu.  Pictography  may  be  de- 
fined as  that  form  of  though  t-wri  ting 
which  seeks  to  convey  ideas  by  means  of 
piftwrn  nifnn  or  marks  more  or  lees  sug- 
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KCetive  or  imitative  of  the  object  or  ulea 
in  mind.  Significance,  therefore,  is  an 
«a<eatia1elemi!ntof  piclogra|ihH,whichare 
alilie  in  that  they  all  exjireaa  thought, 
retpKter  a  fact,  or  convey  a  message. 
PictOKTapha,  un  theone  hand,  are  more  or 
lew  cT'ieely  connected  with  pi)^  lantpisge 
(q.  V. ),  by  which  they  may  have  l>een 
preoede<l  ifi  point  i>f  tinie.  Some,  indeed, 
see  in  pictography  a  later  stage  of  gesture 
0p«ech,  but  the  evil lennea  aiwuined  to  be 
indicative  of  purh  genetic  connection  fall 
far  short  of  jiTOof,  and  it  is  Iwlieveii  that 
pictotcranhy  may  have  hail  a  more  or  lea 
independent  onitin  and  career.  Piilo- 
gmphs,  on  the  ot  her  hand,  are  I'lonely  con- 
nected with  every  varying  form  of  script 
and  print,  past  and  present,  the  latter 
hfing,  in  fact,  derived  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  them. 

Although  the  earliest  use  of  picture- 
i-i^'nsissnmnded  in  themistBofatiliqulty, 
anil  although  they  have  been  employed 
liy  all  uncivilizeil  jieojiles,  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  American  Indian  we  must  look  for  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  nee 
and  purpOite,  since  among  them  alone 
wen- Dotn  pictognLphH  and  sign  language 
found  in  full  and  *>ignilicant  employ. 


(ejthers  and  qiiillti,  mrards,  phells,  earth 
and  sand,  copper,  anil  wood,  while  textile 
and  fictile  farirics  figure  prominently  in 
the  list. 

The  tools  by  which  and  materials  ol 
which  pictographe  have  been  made  are 
BlniiM!t  as  various  as  the  ohjei^ls  upon 
which  they  have  been  found.  For  carv- 
ing npon  Hard  snbetancee,  including  cut- 
ting, pecking,  scratching,  and  rubbing,  a 
[nece  of  hard  pointed  stone,  frequently 
perhapn  an  arrowpoint,  was  an  effective 
tiHjI.  For  carving  bone  and  ivory  the 
Eskimo  had  learned  to  uw  the  bow-drill. 
Fur  incieing  liark  and  similar  aubstancee 
a  poinle^l  bone  was  employed.  A  piece 
of  charcoal,  or  more  often  a  bit  of  red 
'icher,  served  (or  drawing.  I>ye8  of  vari- 
1108  shades  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow, 
which  were  extracted  from  plants,  were 
avulable  for  painting.  The  Zutii  and 
^avaho  employed  corn-meal  for  cere- 
inouial  inarkinK  of  their  bodies,  and  for 
their  famous  (iry- paintings  (q.  v.)  need 
sand,  ashes,  and  powdered  mineral  and 
v^etal  eubatancefl  of  various  huet^ 

For  the  Indian  skilleil  in  sign  language 
it  was  natural  and  easy  to  fix  aigns  npon 
lark,  skin,  or  rock,  but  the  evolution  of 
pictogn^ihs  into  soand  signs  or  a  true 
phonetic  alphaltet  mnat  have  been  very 
slow,  and  ito  accomplishment  was  limited 
to  a  few  peoples  who  abeadj  were  preas- 


ing  upon  the  confines  of,  if  they  had  not 
entered,  the  civilized  state.  On  this  con- 
tinent, so  far  &»  known,  this  stage  of 
Ihoutcht  writing  hail  been  reached  only 
by  the  Aittec  and  Maya,  who  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  directions,  had  far  out- 
stripped other  tribes.  Had  the  coming 
of  tne  S|>anianl  been  delaveil  a  few  cen- 
turies it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
found  these  peoples  in  posBeosion  of  a 
written  sound  language. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  picture-writing. 
when  the  savage  artist  sought  to  reconi 
facts  and  iileae,  his  picture  signs  assumed 
a  literal  form  and,  so  far  as  his  limited 
skill  suQiceil,  natural  and  artificial  objecta 
were  portrayeii  realistically.  Neither 
in  mixlelinc  nor  sculpture,  however, 
was  the  skill  of  the  Indian  artist  suffi- 
cient for  the  accurate  delineation  of  ani- 

accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose;  hence, 
when  attempting  the  specific  portrayal 
of  animalH,  his  end  was  attained  chieiQy 
by  emphasizing  prominent  and  unmis- 
takable features,  a  metho"!  which  soon 


ieil  to  the  elimination  of  everythiiy;  but 
essentialp. 

From  the  earliest  form  of  picture-writ- 
ing, the  imitative,  the  Indian  had  pro- 
jnessed  so  far  as  to  frame  his  conceptions 
ideograiihicallv,  and  even  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas.  Liter,  aaskili  was  acquired, 
his  figures  became  more  and  more  con- 
vent inn  a  lize<l  till  in  many  ca)>ee  all  sem- 
blance of  the  original  was  lost,  anil  the 
ideograph  becameameresymbol.  While 
the  great  body  of  Indian  glyphs  remained 
pure  idei^t'^phB,   symbols   wore   by  no 


to  express  religious  subjects,  ana  a  ri 
color  symbolism  likewise  was  developed, 
notably  in  the  S.  W. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  I'ni  ted  Stales 
the  use  of  pictographic  signs  reached 
highest  development  among  the  Kiowa 
and  the  Dakota  tribes  in  their  sn-called 
calendars.  Thette  calendars  are  nainted 
on  deer,  antelope,  and  Imffalo  hiitew,  and 
constituted  a  chronology  of  past  years. 
Tb^  Dakota  calendars  have  a  picture  for 
each  year,  or  rather  for  eacn  winter. 
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while  that  of  the  Kiowa  ha^  a  Humoier 
B^^mboi  and  a  winter  eymbol,  with  a 
picture  or  device  representing  some  note- 
worthy event  The'  origin  of  the  cal- 
endar, or  ** winter  count,''  dates  back 

probably  only  a  few 
generations,  and 
while  the  method 
of  transcription  is 
purely  aboriginal  it 
IS  to  be  inferred  that 
contact  with  the 
whites  had  stimu- 
lated the  inventive 
Sowers  of  the  In- 
ian  in  this  direction 
without  prescribing 
its  form,  just  as  Sequoya  was  stimulated  to 
the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary 
by  the  observed  use  of  writing.  ( I  n  addi- 
tion to  Mallory,  consult  Mooney  in  17th 
and  19th  Reports  B.  A.  E. ,  and  see  Sequoya. ) 
Tattooing  (q.  v.)  is  a  form  of  picture- 
writing  more  widespread  than  any  other 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  practised. 
Originating  in  very  ancient  times,  it  per- 
sists to-day  among  certain  classes  of  civi- 
lized peoples.     Besides  the  permanent 


Dakota  Pictooraph;  dkawn 

IN    COLOR    ON     PAPtR. 

Imalliny) 


incised,  or  painted;  occasionally  they  are 
rendere<i  both  permanent  and  conspicu- 
ous by  being  first  incised  and  then  painted. 
They  appear  on  sea-worn  bowlaers,  on 
glacier-polished  rocks,  on  canyon  cliffs, 
and  within  caves.  Mallery  states  that 
petroglyphs  of  the  incised  form  are  more 
common  in  the  N.,  while  colored  ones 
are  more  numerous  in  the  S.,  and  that 
petroglyphs  of  any  kind  are  less  common 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  absence  in  the  interior  of 
suitable  media  upon  which  to  inscribe 
gljrphs  doubtless  explains  their  general 
ansence  there,  but  the  significance  of 
the  former  facts  of  distribution  is  not 
apnarent. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Indian  petro- 
glyphs does  not  justify  the  belief  that  thev 
record  events  of  great  importance,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  oft-expressed  belief 
that  a  mine  of  information  respecting  the 
customs,  origin,  and  migrations  of  ancient 
peoples  is  locked  up  in  these  generally 
indecipherable  symbols  must  be  aban- 
doned. In  the  above  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  similar  and  some- 
times identical  pictographic  symbols  ap- 
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marking  of  the  body  bv  means  of  coloring 
matter  mtroduced  under  the  skin,  tattoo- 
ing includes  scarification  and  body  paint- 
ing. Whether  the  practice  of  tattoo  had 
its  origin  in  a  desire  for  personal  adorn- 
ment or,  as  concluded  b^  Spencer  and 
others,  as  a  means  of  tnbal  marks,  its 
final  purposes  and  si&:nificance  among 
our  Indians  were  found  by  Mallery  to  be 
various  and  to  include  the  following: 
Tribal,  clan,  and  family  marks;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  free  and  slave,  hi^h 
and  low;  as  certificates  of  bravery  m 
passing  prescribed  ordeals  or  in  war;  as 
religious  symbols;  as  a  therapeutic  rem- 
edy or  a  prophylactic;  as  a  certificate  of 
marriage  m  the  case  of  women,  or  of  mar- 
riageable condition^  as  a  personal  mark, 
in  aistinction  to  a  tnbal  mark ;  as  a  charm ; 
to  inspire  fear  in  an  enemy;  to  render 
the  skill  impervious  to  weapons;  to  bring 
good  fortune,  and  as  the  design  of  a  secret 
society. 

The  form  of  picture-writing  known  as 
the  i)etroglyph  is  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion and  is  common  over  most  of  North 
America.    Petroglyphs  may  be  pecked  or 


pear  in  widely  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  Mallery  notes  that  the  pictographs 
of  Central  and  South  America  show  re- 
markable resemblances  to  some  from  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  Bear- 
ins  in  mind  the  racial  identity,  similar 
culture  status,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the 
similar  environment  of  their  makers,  such 
resemblances,  and  even  identities,  in  pic- 
tographic representation  are  in  no  wise 
surprising.  £ven  were  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish for  these  similar  ana  widely  sepa- 
rated symbols  a  common  signincance, 
which  IS  not  the  case^  such  facts  are 
best  interpreted  as  coincident,  and  as 
closely  analogous  to  the  occurrence  of 
identical  woras  in  unrelated  languages. 
Upon  this  head  Col.  Mallery  pertinently 
remarks  that  in  attempts  to  prove  rela- 
tionship identity  of  symbols  is  of  less 
importance  than  general  similarity  of 
design  and  workmanship.  His  further 
statement,  conservative  though  it  be, 
that  by  the  latter  criteria  it  is  possible,  to 
a  limited  extentj  to  infer  migrations  and 
priscan  habitat  is  less  conyindng.  It  is 
thought  that  criteria  like  these  should  be 
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employed  with  great  caution,  and  that  in 
j*uch  studies  their  chief  value  must  ever 
Ije  aa  aids  in  connection  with  other  and 
corroborative  evidence. 

When  interrogated,  modem  Indians 
often  disclaim  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  petro- 
glyphs,  and  often  explain  them  as  the  work 
of  supernatural  beings,  which  explanation 
in  the  minds  of  many  invests  them  with 
!?till  deeper  mystery.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  by  habits  of  thought  and  training 
the  Indian  may  be  presume<i  to  be  in 
tloser  touch  with  the  glyph  maker  than 
the  more  civilized  investigator,  the  Indian 
in  no  better  qualified  to  interpret  petro- 
tflyphs  than  the  latter,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, indeed,  is  far  less  qualified,  even 
though  the  rock  j^tures  may  have  been 
made  by  his  forb^iirs. 

That,  as  a  rule,  petroglyphs  are  not 
mere  idle  scrawls  made  to  gratify  a  fleet- 
ing whim,  or  pass  an  idle  moment,  is 
probably  true,  although  sometimes  they 
are  made  by  children  in  play  or  as  a  pas- 
time. Nevertheless  their  significance  is 
more  often  local  Uian  general;  they  per- 
tain to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the 
nation,  and  they  record  personal  achieve- 
ments and  happenings  more  frequently 
than  trihal  histories;  petroglyphs,  too, 
are  known  often  to  be  the  recoras  of  the 
visits  of  individuals  to  certain  places,  sign- 
po»ts  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water  or 
the  direction  of  a  trail,  to  give  warning 
«»r  to  convey  a  message.  However  impor- 
tant such  records  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  vieweii  historically  they  are  of  triv- 
ial import  and,  for  the  greater  part,  their 
interest  perished  with  their  originators. 
Many  of  them,  however  especially  in 
K.  w.  United  States,  are  known  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  makers  to  possess  a 
deeper  significance,  and  to  be  connected 
with  my^is,  rituals,  and  religious  prac- 
tices. 

Whatever  the  subjects  recorded  by 
Indian  glvphs,  whether  more  or  less  im- 
portant, the  picture  signs  and  their  sym- 
oolism  were  rarely  part  of  a  general 
system,  tmless  perhaps  amons  the  Aztec 
and  the  Maya,  but  are  of  individual  oriein, 
are  obscured  b^  conventionalism,  and  re- 
4|uire  for  their  mterpretation  a  knowledge 
of  their  makers  and  of  the  customs  and 
events  of  the  times,  which  usually  are 
wanting. 

From  the  above  appears  the  futility  of 
perious  attempts  to  interpret,  without  ex- 
traneous aid,  the  rock  writings  of  ancient 
man,  since  in  most  cases  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  only  the  writer  and  his  intimate 
compeers  possessed  the  key. 

While  Dictographs  in  general  have  not 
yielded  tne  nch  fund  of  information  of 
pa^t  peoples  and  times  expected  by  stu- 
<ient0,  and  while  the  historic  import  and 
value  of  many  of  them  are  slight  or  al- 


together wanting,  their  study  is  impor- 
tant. These  pictures  on  skin,  bark,  and 
stone,  crude  in  execution  as  they  often 
are,  yet  represent  the  first  artistic  rec- 
ords '  of  ancient,  though  probably  not 
of  primitive,  man.  In  them  lies  the 
germ  of  achievement  which  time  and 
effort  have  developed  into  the  master- 
pieces of  modem  eras.  Nor  is  the  study 
of  pictographs  less  important  as  affording 
a  glimpse  into  the  psychological  work- 
ings ol  the  mind  of  early  man  in  his 
struggles  upward. 

See  memoirs  by  Mallery  in  4th  and  10th 
Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  from  which  much  of  the 
above  is  taken.  (ii.  w.  h.) 

Pictoa.  A  Micmac  village  or  band  at  the 
northern  end  of  Nova  &>tia  in  1760. — 
Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
8.,  X,  116,  1809. 

Picaris  (from  Pikurla,  its  Keresan 
name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  about  40  m.  n. 
of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  identified  by  Bande- 
lier  with  the  Acha  of  the  chroniclers  of 
Coronado's  expedition  in  1540-42.  It 
early  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  San  Lorenzo  and  was  said  to 
have  contained  3,000  inhabitants  in  1680, 
when,  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year, 
the  natives  killed  their  missionary,  burned 
the  church,  and  abandoned  the  pueblo, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  near  its  former  site  in  or 
soon  after  1692.  In  1704  the  Picuris  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  some  superstition, 
again  deserted  their  pueblo  and  fied  to 
Quartelejo  (q.  v.),  a  Jicarilla  settlement 
350  leagues  n.  e.  of  Santa  F^,  but  were 
induced  to  return  2  years  later.  On  this 
account  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  the  Jicarillas  in  later  times,  tne  Picuns 
tribe  has  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Apache  blood.  Pop.  125  in  1900.  101  in 
1904.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  v,  182-83,  1890.  See  KhakUan, 
PitebloSy  Tigua.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Aoha.— Oastafieda  (1696)  in  Teraaux-€k)mpan8, 
Voy..  IX.  168,  18S8.  P^oarL—Hervaa  (ca.  1800) 
quoted  by  Prichard,  PhyBTHiat.  Man.,  v,  841, 1847. 
r«oora.— ^Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  216, 
1850.  Peeudo.— Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810. 
Peeueit.— Ibid.,  3d  map.  Peonri.— MS.  of  1688 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m, 
88, 1890.  PeouriM.— Vetancurt(ca.  1698)in  Teatro 
Mex.,  III.  800,  1871.  Peouria.— Humboldt,  Atlaa 
Nouv.-ERparne,  carte  1,  1811.  Pe^kwiliU'.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Pioaria.— Simpson.  Exped.  to 
Navajo  Country,  ad  map,  1850.  Pioevries.— Ladd, 
Story  of  N.  Mex..  201, 1891.  Piooria.— Calhoun  In 
Cal.  Mem.  and  Corresp.,  211,  1850.  Piotoria.* 
CurtlH.  Children  of  the  Sun,  121. 1883.  Piouai.— 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  605.  Aug.  1880.  Pietui.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  176,  map,  1889. 
Piouria.— Ind.  A(T.  Rep.,  506,  1889.  Piouriea.— 
Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  109,  257,  1871. 
Pioux.— Hinton.  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  map,  1878. 
Pikuri'a.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Kereran  name).  PiLB(-fwi'.— Ibid,  ('gateway  of 
thcmountHinH*:  Tewaname).  Ping-ul-tha.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  InHt.  Papers,  iii,  123.  260,  1890 
i aboriginal  name;  see  Vnlana).  PinueltdL — 
lodge,  field  noteH,  B.  A.  E..  1K95  (own  name). 
8am-n4'i. — Ibid,  (another  L«leta  name).  8un- 
nia.— Ibid.  (Sandla  name).  San  Lorenzo  da  loa 
Paeariaa .— vetancurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  818, 
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tion  is  general,  and  their  use  mupt  have 
extended  at  one  time  or  another  to  most 
of  the  tribes  b.  of  the  plains,  and  well 
northward  into  Canada.  Thev  average 
only  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  tlie  largest 
are  as  much  as  14  in.  long.    See  Proh- 

lemcdical  objects. 

Consult  Ab- 
bott, (1)  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881,  (2) 
in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1875,  1876; 
Fowke,  (1)  Ar- 
chfeol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902,  (2)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873:  Mer- 
cer, Lenape  Stone,  1885;  Mooreheaa,  Pre- 
hist.  Impis.,  1900;  Rau  (1)  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1872,  1873,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont. 
Knowl.,  xxiT,  1876;  Read  and  Whittlesey 
in  Ohio  Centennial  Rep.,  1877;  Squier  and 
Davis,  Ancient  Monuments,  Smithson. 
Cent.,  I,  1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Ward  in  Bull.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc., 
IV,  1906.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Pierriih.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, commonly  known  as  Pierrish's  Vil- 
lage, on  the  N.  bank  of  Eel  r.,  just  above 
Laketon,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  resident  French  half-breed 
interpreter,  Pierrish  Constant,  known  to 
the  Miami  as  Pahtash,  *  Miring  Down' 

(J.  P.  Dunn,  infn,  1907). 

n«rlahe't  VUlaM.— Royce  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

IndSanamap.  1^. 

Piarmiati  (Pirer-ru-i-ats),  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  living  at  Deep  cr.,  s.  w.  Utah,  in 
1873.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51, 1874. 

Pieikaret  The  Algonkin  name,  often 
written  Piskaret,  of  a  noted  Algonkin 
(Adirondack)  chief,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  below  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (W. 
Scenes  and  Remin.,  87,  1853)  the  dialec- 
tic fonn  in  his  own  tribe  was  Bisoonaoe 
('Uttle  Blaze').  Although  he  became 
noted  by  reason  of  his  daring,  compara- 
tively few  incidents  of  his  life  have  oeen 
recorded.  Charlevoix  (New  France,  ii, 
181,  1866)  says  he  was  ''one  of  the 
bravest  men  ever  seen  in  Canada,  and 
almost  incredible  stories  are  told  of  his 
prowess."  His  most  noted  exploit  oc- 
curred during  an  excursion  into  the  Iro- 
quois country  with  but  four  followers, 
well  armed  with  gims,  when  they  en- 
countered on  Sorel  r.,  in  five  boats,  a 
band  of  50  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  they 
killed  or  capture<l.  On  another  occasion 
Pieskart^t  ventured  alone  within  the  Iro- 
quois domain,  and  coming  to  one  of  their 
villages,  by  secreting  himself  during  the 
day  succeeded  in  killing  and  scalping  the 


members  of  a  household  each  night  for 
three  successive  nights.  He  was  ulti- 
mately brought  under  the  influence  of 
C^Uiolic  missionaries  and  in  1641  was 
bai>tized  under  the  name  Simon,  after 
which  he  was  commonly  known  among 
the  whites  as  Simon  Pieskaret  After  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity  so  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  his  prudence  and 
ability  that  he  was  commissioned  to  main- 
tain peace  between  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  between  the  Hurous  and 
Algonkin;  he  was  authorized  to  punish  de- 
linquents, '  'and  especially  those  who  com- 
mitted any  fault  against  religion.  It 
is  wonderful  how  he  discharged  his 
office."  (Jes.  Rel.  1647,  xxii,  287, 1898. ) 
He  was  present  and  made  a  speech  at 
the  conference  between  the  French  gov- 
ernor and  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes 
at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  1645.  Two 
years  later,  while  a  large  body  of  Iroquois 
were  going  on  a  pretended  visit  to  the 

fovemor,  some  of  their  scouts  met  Pies- 
aret  near  Nicolet  r.,  and  treacherously 
killed  him  while  off  his  guard,     (c.  t.) 

Pigeon  Town.  One  of  the  former  vil- 
lages of  the  Mequachake  or  Spitotha  di- 
vision of  the  Shawnee,  situated  on  Mad 
r..  3  m.  N.  w.  of  West  liberty,  Logan  co., 
Onio.  This  and  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Benj.  Logan  in  1786. 
See  Howe,  Hist  Coll.  Ohio,  ii,  98,  1896; 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map, 
1899. 
Pigment  pUtei.  See  Xotcfied  pUUen. 
Pigmenti.  See  Dyes  and  Pigments, 
Plgmiet.  See  Popular  fallacUs, 
Pigniqae.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  men- 
tioned b  V  Fray  Bartholom^  Garcfa  ( 1 760 ) , 
under  the  name  of  Pihuiques,  as  one 
whose  young  people  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  his  >Ianual,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan. 
They  lived  near  the  Texas  coast,  between 
Nueces  and  San  Antonio  rs.,  and  were 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaques,  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision.  Garcfa's  state- 
ment suggests  a  recent  attachment  of  the 
Pigaique  to  the  Pamaque.  In  1766  part 
of  them  were  reported  as  living  on  the 
Isla  de  Culebras  with  the  Copane  and 
Karankawa  tribes.  This  fact,  taken  with 
Grarcfa's  statement,  might  indicate  that 
they  were  of  Karankawan  stock,  but  had 
recently  mingled  much  with  the  Coahuil- 
tecans  and  had  learned  their  language. 
Previous  to  1766  the  Piguique  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  measles  and  smallpox 
(Diligencias  Practicadas  por  Diego  Orttiz 
Parrilla,  1766,  MS. ).  Their  histor}-,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Pamaque  (q.  v.),  unless  the  Pigui- 
canes  are  the  same.  Some  of  the  Pigui- 
canes  entered  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufliga 
mission,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  true 
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of  the  Pamaque  (Soils,  Diario,  1767-68. 

MS.)-                                                          (H.  K.B.1 
r%nku«.-Boll«.  op.     dl.  (IdenUckl?).    nW- 
,Mfc— Tijlorln  C»l.  r«nr--    '--   " —- 


ISnhke]  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
n'k-ta.-eteplien  In  Mb  Bep.  A.  A.  E..  ti.  1891. 
Fihkaik.     The  Young  Com  Ear  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

rlhiHli.— Dorwy  wai  Votb.  Hlahonfinovl  Ctrt- 
monlH,  176,  IMM. 

PUra.  A  former  Chumai>ban  villafie 
on  Pirn  cr.  or  arroyo  einptying  into 
flicoj  r.,  Ventun  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner.  July  24,  1863. 

Pikakvaaant*  (Pi-ta-kma'-na-ralt).  A. 
iJiTisioD  of  the  Ute,  of  whoru  32  ivere 
found  in  1873  on  the  Uinta  res.,  Utah, 
wheiE  they  were  known  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Uinta  Ute. — Powell  in  Ind. 
AH.  Rep.  1873,  61.  1874. 

nkalpi.  A  fonner  village  of  the  Semi- 
ahmoo  Salieh  at  Camp  ^iniahmoo,  on 
i^emiahmoo  bay,  n.  w.  Wash. — Glbbe, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  37,  1863. 

PlkiUttha  (PV-ki-tl'-t'^).  A  former 
Vaqiiinavillageon  the  b.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,Orag. — Dontey  in  JoDr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in.  22B,  1890. 

Pikiila.  An  Ita  Eskimo  winter  village 
on  Fonlke  fjord,  m.  Greenland.— Mark- 
ham  in  Trans.  Ethool.  Soc.  Lend..  126, 
1866. 

PlMnlak.  A  winter  and  spring  aettle- 
meot  of  the  Aivilirmint  Eskimo  on  Depot 
L  of  Chesterfield  inlet,  Hudson 


na,^ 


adaUt.— Bou  In  Slh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  nup.  ISSS. 

?iklBtdl*k.  A  Boathem  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsallngmiut  Eskimo  in  ■. 
Greenland,  who  there  seek  stone  for  mak- 
ine  lamps  and  veswie. 

PiBaMA.— Nannn,  Fim  CnHliic.  i.  390,  1890. 
nunttik.— UcddclalKT  om  QrOnluid.  x,  HS, 


PUaklikaha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
in  the  e.  part  of  .Sumter  «i.,  Fla.,  near 
Dade's  battle  ground  of  Dec.  28,  1835. 
A  town  of  the  same  name  is  shown  on 
Taylor's  war  map  of  1839.  It  was  burned 
by  the  U.  S.  troops  in  1836.  Her«  chief 
Mieanopy  lived,  and  the  town  was  oft^ 
called  oy  his  name,  from  the  Creek 
milio,  'chief;  unapa,  'shove'.  Ft  Defi- 
ance was  establisned  here.  There  is  a 
Micanopy  town  now  in  Alachua  CO.,  Fla., 
12  m.  B.  of  Gaineeville.  (n.  w,  h.) 
Ibuu»l— Belton  (1838)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Initi.,  bk. 
t,  77,  IMS  (mlspriut  o(  Micanop*).  ImHutf*.— 
Diake,  Ind.  dinin..  Wt.  1830:  klaiB«7.-%kll 
(ISM)  iQ  Sea.  Hoc.  278.  2fllh  Cong.,  lit  Km.,  80, 
1840.  Xloua|iT'*tsn.~-Dnke.Ilk,IndH..bk.4,7a, 
1848.  KiaoMwf.— H.  R,  Doc,  78,  25th  Con(.,  M 
sew.,  nuip.  T6^B,  1888.  P*-lu-l*-k>-ha.— Bell  In 
Morae,  Rep.  to  Sec.  W"  '  ~ 


',  va.  186G.     PTiUOxkL— 


o  Sec.  V 


r.  »1, 


>f  Alaska,  whom  vil- 
laee  is  Pikmiktalik. 

Ilfa^lktBlifBM.— D^l  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  [, 
17,  1S77. 

PikBiktallk.  An  Unalixmiut  Eskimo 
villace  near  the  month  of  Pikmiktalik  r., 
Alatika,  lost  n.  of  C.  Romanoff;  pop.  10  in 
1880. 

HifcMi^tidtk.— Holmberg.  EthnoK.  Bkln.,  nup. 
1«Sl  Tlil»liklill|Bliil  nrtii.  UeoK.  DIcU 
AtMfca.  IMB  (Rnailui  (pellliig).  TtkmErtkllk.— 
Wbrmper.  Aluka,  2n.  1§N.  Hkalk^^— D*ll 
Id  Choi.  N.  A.  Sthaol..  1. 17. 1877. 

rikta.    A  coast  village  of 
mint  Eskimo  near  C.  Prince  ( 
Alaska. 

PikktL— ZunUn  In  HonT.  Ann.  Vo;..  Slh  n  . 
Xti.mapillfiO. 

Plkyaiawaa  (Zolii:  Pi-i'yai-a-iai^, 
'  town  of  the  water-cresBM ' ) .  An  anrient 
poeblo  which,  with  Kyatsutuma,  was 
the  northernmost  home  of  the  Snail 
people  and  one  of  the  outposts  or  strong- 
holds of  Matyi^  {q.  v.)  that  were  con- 
d  by  the  Zofli  in  prehistoric  times. 
'     '  {r.  H.  c.) 


FUalt  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
ChilliwBck  r.  and  part  of  Eraser  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  According  to  Hill-Tout  they  num- 
bered 25  in  1802.  Their  villages  were 
Chutil,  Kwolewia,  Skelautnk,  Skwala, 
and  Schachuhil.  Boas  adds  Cheam,  but 
if  he  is  right  that  town  must  contain 
several  tribes. 

P>lUIti.—Mkrne,  Brit.  Col..  »6. 1882,  PiU'tlq.— 
Boas  In  Rep.  Mtb  Ueeting  B.  A.  A.  8.,  4bt,  18S4. 
PiUlt.— Tolmle  ■nd  l>«w»on,  Vooln.  Brit,  Col., 
120b,  1884.  Plla'tla.— Hill-Tout  in  EUinol.  gurv. 
CHn.,  48, 1902. 

Pllatka  ('going  into  the  water'),  A 
former  town,  probably  Seminole,  on  the 
w.  bank  of  St  Johns  r,,  Fla.,  n.  w.  of 
Drams  (now  Crescent)  lake,  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Palatka.— H.  R. 
Dof.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  map,  768, 
1H38. 

PUawa  (Pl-Io-tra',  'tnrkey').  A  gens 
of  the  Miami. — Morgan,  Anc.  Boc,,  168, 
1877. 

Fils  dwalUnn.  Primitive  dwellers 
along  the  shalfow  mar^ns  of  the  sea,  on 
the  banks  of  bayous,  tide-water  rivers. 


C 


and  lands  in  general  subject  to  inunda- 
tion foimd  it  nef*seary  to  raise  the  floors 
of  their  dwelling  above  the  reach  of  tide 
and  flood.  This  was  done  by  erecting 
mounds  of  earth  or  shells,  or  by  planting 
poles  or  piles  in  the  yielding  earth  to 
which  floor  timbers  could  be  attached  at 
suitable  levels.  Pile  <lwellings  wereob- 
wrved  by  early  Spanish  explorers  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  and  Venesuela  ('little 
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Venice' )  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
th&t  tliu  native  dwelllDgH,  like  thuee  of 
Venice,  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  DwelliTi)nof  this  type  are  still 
used  by  natives  of  the  Venezuelan  lagoons, 
and  the  IndlHUH  of  Florida,  occupyins 
landH  iubjet^t  to  overflow,  build  houaee  oi 
nearly  identical  conBtroi'tion.      As  de- 


or  wholly  of  products  of  the  . 
tree.  >^ght  palmetto  piles  support 
Uie  roof,  which  is  strongly  framed  of 
poles  and  thatche<l  with  leavee  of  the 
same  tree,  the  eavee  being  about  7  ft 
fttid  the  rid^  pole  about  12  ft  from  the 
sround.  The  platform  is  3  or  4  ft  from 
the  ground  and  is  supported  by  split  pal- 
metto logs  lying  traniivcreely,  tint  side 
up,  upon  Deama  which  extend  lengthwise 


of  the  buildmg,  and  ar»  lathed  to  the  np- 
rights  with  ropes  of  palmetto  tilxr.  The 
thatching  i>f  the  roof  ia  quite  a.  work  of 
art  inside,  the  regular  layiii)^  of  the  leaves 
diaplaving  much  ekill  and  taste  on  the 
port  of  the  builder.  The  sides  are  open 
atallseU'^nBof  the  year.  In  recent  years 
traces  of  pile  dwellings  hove  been  dis- 


opinion  that  the  kuv  dwellers  genemlly 
bnilt  their  villages  in  this  manner,  dig- 
ging artiticial  canals  and  water  courts 
to  accommodate  their  Imats,  and  erecting 
mounds  and  plalforran  for  the  more  am- 
Intious  religious  and  civic  structures.  A 
DDique  uite  of  timbers  in  the  construction 
of  habitations  is  obsen'ed  on  the  inland 
of  St  MiL-hael.  Alaska,  where  the  ICshinio 
flsheniien  have  built  pile  dwellings  against 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs  far  above 


the  reach  of  the  waves.  Niblock  refers 
to  houses  raisetl  on  high  logs  or  stilts. 
He  states  that,  "accordingto  Vancouver, 
amongst  the  Kwakiutlof  Johnstone  strait, 
there  were  dwellings  'raised  and  sup- 
ported near  30  ft.  Ironi  the  ground  by 
perpendicular  spars  of  very  urge  siite' 
witn  'access  formed  by  a  long  tree  in  an 
inclined  position  from  the  platfonn  to 
the  ground,  with  notches  cut  in  it  bv 
way  of  steps  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
asunder.'"  According  to  Boas  the  B<-l- 
lacoota  also  erected  pile  dwellings.  See 
Architeclure,  Cliff-dueilingii,  HnMatimit. 

Consult  CusKing  in  Proc.  Am.  Phitos. 
Soc.,1896;  >tacCauleyiQ5thIiep.B,A.K., 
1887;  Nelson  in  lath  Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  16(W; 
Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  tgS8,  lASi). 
Vancouver,  Voy.,  1801.         (w.  h.  h.} 

Filidqnay.  A  Ghumasban  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  prol>- 
ably  '^lantA  Boea,  in  1542. 

FdHUntT  —Taylor  In  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17,  IKOit. 
PilUiiwT  — Cabrlllo,  Narr.  (IMil.iDSmltb,  Cola:, 
Doc  F  a    186, 1857. 

?llliigiiiint  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in  w. 
Baf&nland,  on  the  n.  b.  coast  of  Fox 
basin  Their  village  is  Filing,  whence 
the  r  name. 

?h1I(  Parry.  See.  Voy.,  85S,  M»,  lSi4  (Ibe  vil- 
lage Plliu.— Baea  In  SIh  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ml, 
MtH  the  llai^c).  mntmiot— Ibld.  {the  CHbe). 
PUlagsn  (translation  of  their  own 
name  WitOiKfu'dwInliilu'flj, 'robber  peo- 
p  e  BO  called  because  at  one  time 
they  were  the  most  formidable  robbing 
untot  the  Chippewa.— W.  J.).  Adivi- 
B  on  of  the  Chippewa,  formerly  living  in 
N  Minnesota  on  Leech  and  Ottertail  lakes 
and  n  the  intermediate  country.  They 
are  now  gathered  on  the  rsHervation  at 
Leech  lake,  formerly  their  principal  ren- 
deivoua  and  on  White  Earth  res.  They 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  the  Chip- 
pewa n  the  invasion  of  the  8ioui  coun- 
establishingthemselves  first  on  Leech 
wanl 


from   that  r 


Morse  (Hep.  .  ... 
War,  32,  1822)  sa^s  these  Indians  were  in 
bonds,  each  having  its  own  chief.  The 
Pillagers  made  or  joined  in  treaties  with 
the  Unit<Kl  States  at  Leech  lake,  Minn., 
Am.  21,  1»47,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  22,  1855,  Mar.  11,  1863,  and  May  7, 
1864.  In  1855  they  numbered  al>out 
1,200,  under  7  chiefs.  In  1884  they  were 
reported  at  1,,'^56.  The  official  census  for 
1906  makes  the  numlier  2,377:  837  Leech 
Lakoand  4&4  Cass  and  Winibigoshisb  Pil- 
lagera  at  Leech  lake,  and  726  Otteitail, 
289  Leech  I^kePillagere,  and  61  Caw  and 
Winibigoshieb  at  White  Earth. 

OUppnraji  at  Ltuh  Liki.— Lewln  and  Claric 
DlacoT..  ■».  WX.  OnrwiM  BloBdowm.— Bell  ram 
quotedby\'elll,EIKlItnn„$72,18fia.  ■a'Wdwi 
vlnialnc,— Wm.  Ji>ne3,inrn,19aGIM)rTectlonn] 


try  establishingth 
laxe    and  gradua 


Chippewa 


Wflro 


Xiik-fiB-4ua-wiB-lB-4-wiv-  — 


i(l)fi3)liiHinri.~Hi>Laac.Coll.,~v.2»,l>W. 

Knkkulwu.— Schookralt,  tnd.  TTlbea,  v,  ll.'i.  ltlB6. 
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Pilwnk  I  I'il-li'-uk,  'wliiti-  farth') 
>liii-wui>  villiiim  ut  Cliiit'iii,  VII  11  tv.  ;i 
i-nt  of  lti.nu|i»rtt^  r.,  u  v.   trDiiiIi 


iHlii- 


liU.   IWl  < 


itfrior  of  British  Uilu 

ClisMa.— I'liTi.  Inil.  Ad.. 
mair'UHiDi'i.  Til-U'-uk,- 
^■r.  Cbu..  wp.  II,  41,  IWI. 

PiIiini«B(/V'-Mii(-(l«').  AffiniiorSiiislHw 
villiini'  (111  Siiwliuv  r.,  Oreg. — D<>r«'v  in 
.Jciir.  .Am. Folk-Ion-,  iii,  KWi,  IWW. 

Pima  rnci,'  in  tlit>  XcvDiiie  .linWt,  « 
worii  inciirreclly  njijiliiHt  tliroiiRli  (nistiii- 
lierstiiniiiiii;  liy  Iliu  earlv  nii:'r'ionMrii's. — 
v..  STiiilli  In  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  I.iiiv'.,  iii,  7. 
l-^U  ..  .\fi  [lojiiilarly  known,  the  iiBiiH- of 
if  the  J'iiiiiiii  family 


III.- 


talk-v> 


'  ¥» 


icrly  11..' 


I  'Sail  i 


I  in<-lii<le'Hls>  thif  Ni>voiiie,  en 
I'iiiiarJ  HiijriH,  the  lima  u?  luiu'  rei'iijinizol 
Iviiitr  kiiiiwii  HH  PiiunH  Altofl  ('t'piwi 
riiiju' J.  anil  by  h)iiii-  aln)  tlie  ruiiafrii 
TJi,*.-  three  (liviHioiiP  npi-ak  diwly  iv- 
Iij1i''l  ilial<-<-t-<.     The-  rimacall  tlieiiifvlvei 

.V-Vl.,,,..    ■tJl.',K-..|,l.-.' 


AirL-'inlinf!  to  tmditioti  the  Pima  tril>e 
liail  ii:j  (Kiitwis  in  the  tNilt  Rivt-r  valley, 
IhTit  t'xtfiiiiiriK  its  Hi'ttli-iiientH  into  the 
valli-yiiftliefiila;  biitadeliijrei 


L'hit^f  I. 


Me^'JiH,   I'm  tlueiiiJ(C*."uiiii,  ivnv- 

li-  survivor.  %  n[H.i-ially  tavoreii 
It-"!  C/h",  iir  S.>lio,  the  prup-n- 


niiiH'd  ariolie  i-trurture  calleil  (.'axal  iratiile 
li-allod  .^ivamiki,  'hoiiac  of  t5ivano' )  ami 
built  iiiim<.-roiiH  other  mai«ive  ]mi^hlo 
u'roiips  ill  the  valleys  of  the  Gilaand  Salt. 
The-  Sjil)ai]niri,  believed  to  have  \ietfn  a 
hniiieli  uf  tlit^  I'apuKii,  attribiitt^  thuiie 
tioiv  ruined  [lUf^blriA',  iueludiiiK  (Taaa 
'      '     iieiiple  who  Jiad  nnne  from 


<r  fniin  the  ><■,  and  n 


eut  il 


ei'tifiitionij  lenii  to  hIiiiw  that  the 
lire  of  tho  furmcr  inhabitaiit!<,  as  exem- 
ilitii'd  liytliuirart  teiiiaiiin,  mim  similar 
II  iiiaiiv'reHjiei-ls  to  that  of  tlit-  am-ient 
]'iieb1n!<.  SivaiioV  IriU',  »iye  tr.iditiun, 
liei'iiiiic  »i  poiiiiliiUB  that  eiiiiifralion  was 
neivswary.  Under  one  of  the  wmu  of  that 
i-liief  a  lat^  boily  of  the  lima  Hettleil  in 
Salt  kiver  valley,  wlieretheyincreaseilin 
IHtimlalion  and  follont^l  tlie  example  <if 
their  aneentore  of  the  ■  lila  hy  n>n>.ini[-t- 
iutf  exteiuHvo  irritfutiiiii  (^nalH  and  rem-r- 
voira  and  by  building  lar>!e  itefeiiHive  viU 
Uitiex  of  adiilH-,  the  remaiue  of  wbicli  may 
still  Ih'  w-en. 

The  riiiia  altril)iit4>  their  dovtinu  to 
the  rajwirity  of  foreign  triln-e  from  tlnsB., 
who  came  in  three  lands',  destroying 
their  |iiieh|ic  ilevastatin^  ilieir  fields,  an<l 
killiiiiioreiislovini;  nianyof  their  inlialu- 
taiils.  I'rior  to  this,  l)oH'e\'cr,  a  |iart  of 
the  tril>t' Millie"!  from  the  main  Wlvanil 
nioveil  s.,  settlintt  in  the  valleva  of  Altar, 
Muknlalena.  anil  Sononi  ni.,  aA  well  :is  ol 
rtiijan-iit  streams,  whcn.^  they  beeanie 
known  as  riiiia^  Bajoit  or  Nevoine,  and 
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Opata.  The  others  descended  from  the 
mountains  whence  they  had  fled,  resettled 
the  valley  of  the  Salt,  and  again  tilled 
the  soil.  They  never  rebuilt  the  substan- 
tial adobe  dwellings,  even  though  needed 
for  defense  against  the  always  aggressive 
Ai>ache;  but,  humbled  by  defeat,  con- 
structed dome-shaped  lodges  of  pliable 
poles  covered  witn  thatch  and  mud, 
and  in  siich  habitations  have  since  dwelt. 
The  names  applied  to  the  Pima  bv  the 
Apache  and  some  other  tribes  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  formerly  dwelt  in  adobe 
houses.  Earl^  in  the  19th  century  the 
Pima  were  joined  ^by  the  Maricopa,  of 
Yaman  stock,  wlio  left  their  former 
home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  on  the 
Colorado  owing  to  constant  oppression  by 
the  Yuma  and  Mohave.  Although  speak- 
ing^  distinct  languages  the  Maricopa  and 
Pima  have  since  dwelt  together  m  har- 
monv.  They  intermarry,  and  their  gen- 
eral habits  and  customs  are  identical. 

How  much  of  the  present  religious  be- 
lief of  the  Pima  is  their  own  is  not  known, 
thou§[h  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
teachmgs  of  Kino  ana  other  missionaries 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  influenced 
more  or  less  their  primitive  beliefs.  They 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being,  known  as  the  '*  Prophet  of 
the  Earth, ''  and  also  in  a  malevolentdeity. 
They  also  believe  that  at  death  the  soul 
is  taken  into  another  world  by  an  owl, 
hence  the  hooting  of  that  bird  is  regarded 
as  ominous  of  an  approaching  death. 
Sickness,  misfortune,  and  death  are  at- 
tributed to  sorcery,  and,  as  among  other 
Indians,  medicine-men  are  employed  to 
overcome  the  evil  influence  of  tne  sorcer- 
ers. Scarification  and  cauterization  are 
also  practised  in  certain  cases  of  bodily 
ailment. 

Marriage  among  the  Pima  is  entered 
into  without  ceremony  and  is  never  con- 
sidered binding.  Husband  and  wife  may 
separate  at  pleasure,  and  either  is  at  lib- 
erty to  marrv  again.  Formerly,  owing  to 
contact  with  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
unchastity  prevailed  to  an  inordinate  de- 
gree among  both  sexes.  Polygamy  was 
only  a  question  of  the  husbancr  s  aoility 
to  support  more  than  one  wife.  The 
women  performetl  all  the  labor  save  the 
hunting,  plowing,  and  sowing;  the  hus- 
band traveled  mounted,  while  the  wife 
laboriously  followed  afoot  with  her  child 
or  with  a  heavily  laden  burden  basket, 
or  kifiOj  which  freauently  contained  the 
wheat  reaped  by  her  own  labor  to  be 
traded  by  the  husliand,  often  for  articles 
for  his  personal  use  or  adornment. 

The  Pima  have  always  been  peaceable, 
though  when  attat^ked,  as  in  former  times 
they  freouently  were  by  the  Apache  and 
others,  tfiey  have  shown  themselves  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage.  Even 
with  a  knowledge  of  firearms  they  have 


onlv  in  recent  years  discarded  the  bow 
ana  arrow,  with  which  they  were  expert. 
Arrowpoints  of  glass,  stone,  or  iron  were 
sometimes  employed  in  warfare.  War 
clubs  of  mesquite  wood  also  formeil  an 
important  implement  of  war;  and  for  de- 
fensive purposes  an  almost  impenetrable 
shield  of  rawhide  was  used.  The  Pima 
took  no  scali)6.  They  considered«7||heir 
enemies,  particularly  the  A pach^i  'pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits  and  did  not  tcmch 
them  after  death.  Apache  men  were 
never  taken  captive;  but  women,  girls,  and 
young  boys  of  that  tribe  were  sometimes 
made  prisoners,  while  on  other  occasions 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  Apache 
camp  were  killed. .  Prisoners  were  rarely 
cruelly  treated;  on  the  contrary  they 
shared  the  foo<l  and  clothing  of  their 
captors,  usually  acquired  the  Pima  lan- 
j^nage,  and  have  been  known  to  marry 
into  the  tribe. 

Agriculture  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  has 
been  practised  by  the  Pima  from  prehis- 
toric times.  Each  community  owned 
an  irrigation  canal,  often  several  miles  in 
length,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  being 
diverted  into  them  by  means  of  rude 
dams;  but  in  recent  years  they  have  suf- 
fered much  from  lack  of  water  owing  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  by 
white  people.  Until  the  introduction  of 
appliances  of  civilization  they  planted 
with  a  dibble,  and  later  plowed  their 
fields  with  crooked  sticks  drawn  by  oxen. 
Grain  is  threshed  by  the  stamping  of 
horses  and  is  winnowed  by  the  women, 
who  skilfully  toes  it  from  flat  baskets. 
Wheat  is  now  their  staple  crop,  and 
daring  favorable  seasons  large  quan- 
tities are  sold  to  the  whites.  They  also 
cultivate  com,  barley,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  melons,  onions,  and  a  small 
sapply  of  inferior  short  cotton.  One  of 
the  principal  food  products  of  their 
ooantr)r  is  tne  bean  of  the  mesquite,  laive 
quantities  of  which  are  gathered  annually 
by  the  women,  pounded  in  mortars  or 
ground  on  metates,  and  preserved  for 
winter  use.  The  fruit  of  the  saguaro 
cactus  (Cernis  giganteus)  is  also  gathere<l 
by  the  women  and  made  into  a  sirup; 
from  this  an  intoxicating  beverage  wa» 
formerly  brewed.  As  among  most  In- 
dians, tobacco  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Pima  rather  as  a  sacred  plant  than  one 
to  be  used  for  pleasure.  Formerly 
they  raised  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
grassy  valleys  of  the  upper  Gila.  The 
women  arc  expert  makers  of  water- 
tight baskets  of  various  shapes  and  size?, 
decorated  in  geometric  designs.  They 
also  manufacture  coarse  potter}',  some  of 
which,  however,  is  well  decorated.  Since 
contact  with  the  whites  their  native  arts 
have  deteriorated. 

The  Pima  are  governed  by  a  head 
chief,  and  a  chief  for  each  village.    These 
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offic^ers  are  aaeisted  by  village  councils, 
which  do  not  appoint  representatives  to 
the  tribal  councils,  which  are  composed  of 
the  village  chiefs.  The  office  of  head- 
chief  is  not  hereditary,  but  is  elected  by 
the  village  chiefs.  Descent  is  traced  in 
the  male  Une,  and  there  are  five  groups 
that  bear  some  resemblance  to  gentes, 
though  they  exert  no  influence  on  mar- 
riage laws,  nor  is  marriage  within  the 
group,  or  gens,  prohibited  (Russell,  Pima 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  3ia-15, 1903).  These  five 
groups  are  Akol,  Maam,  Vaaf,  Apap,  and 
Apuki.  The  first  three  are  known  as 
Vultures  or  Red  People,  the  other  two  as 
Coyotea  or  White  People.  They  are  also 
spoken  of  respectively  as  Suwuki  Ohimal 
( '  Red  Ants' )  and  Stoam Ohimal  ( '  White 
Ants'). 

The  Pima  language  is  marked  by  the 
constant  use  of  radical  reduplication  for 
forming  the  nominal  and  verbsil  plural. 
It  is  al^  distinguished  by  a  curious  laryn- 
geal pronunciation  of  its  gutturals,  which 
strangers  can  imitate  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

The  Pima  within  the  United  States 
are  eathered  with  Papago  and  Maricopa 
on  uie  Gila  River  and  Salt  River  res. 
The  Pima  population  was  3,936  in  1906; 
in  1775  Father  Garc^s  estimated  the 
Pima  of  the  Gila  at  2,500.  Their  sub- 
divisions and  settlements  have  been  re- 
corded as  follows,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  the  only  ones  that  are  not 
extinct.  Some  of  the  names  are  possibly 
duplicated. 

AfpjLSL  £8condida(?),  Agua  Friaf?), 
Aqaitun,  Aranca,  Arena!  (?),  Arivaca(7), 
Arroyo  Grande,  Bacuancos^  Bisani, 
*Blackwater,  Bonostac,  Busanic,  Cacha- 
nila(?),  *CaBa  Blanca,  Cerrito,  Cerro 
Chiouito,  Chemisez,  Chupatak,  *Chutik- 
wucnik,  Chuwutukawutuk,  Cocospera, 
Comae,  Estancia,  Graibanipitea(?),  Gutu- 
bur,  ♦  Harsanvkuk,  *  Hermho,  *  Hiatam, 
Hormiffuero  (?),  Hueso  Parado,  *  Huchil- 
tchik,  Imuris,  Judac,  *Kamatukwucha, 
Kamit,  *Kawoltukwucha,  Kikimi,  Kook- 
npvansik.  Mange,  Merced,  Nacameri, 
>apeut,  Ocuca,  Oquitoa,  Ormejea,  Oska- 
kumukchochikam,  ^Oskuk,  *Peepchiltk, 
Pescadero,  Petaikuk,  Pintados  (?),  Pi- 
tac(?),  Potlapigoas,  Remedies,  ^Ksanuk, 
*R8otuk,  *Saaiton,  San  Andr^  Coata, 
San  Fernando,  San  Francisco  Ati,  San 
Francisco  de  Puna,  San  Serafin,  *Santan, 
Santos  Angeles,  *Saopuk,  Sepori,  *Sha- 
kaik,  *  Statannyik,  Stukamasoosatick, 
Sudacson,  ^Tatsitnk,  Taumaturgo,  Tubus- 
cabors,  Tnc8on(mixed),Tucubavia,Tutue- 
tac(?) ,  Uturituc,  *  Weehurt    ( f.  w.  h.  ) 

i'-A'taB.— RuflKll.  Pima  MS..  B.  A.  E...8.  1902 
own   name:    'men/   'the    people').     A'-A'tam 


ildatlt— Ibid.  (' river  people';' lued  to  distin 
fuinh  tbemaelvee  from  the  Papago).  A'klmorl- 
OiktaB.~ten  Kate,  Reixen,  24,  1885  (' river 
people':  own  name).  Arairft'lHua.— Bandelier in 
Arcb.  Inst  Papen.  iii,  108, 1890  (or  Pimas  proper). 


Arizonian  Pimas.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  54.  Aw-o- 
tum.— GroNHman,  Pima  and  Papago  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1871  (own  name).  Gila  Punas.— Font  (1776) 
cited  by  8<'boo]crait,  Ind.  tribcfi,  in,  301. 1863. 
JaUpaina.— Garc68  (1776),  Diary,  402. 1900  (Yava- 
pai name).  Narsh-ftV-a. — Wbite,  Apache  Names 
of  Ind.TribeH,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('live in  mud  houses': 
Apache  name),  if ashteise.— White,  Apache  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  £.,  1875  (Apache  name).  Northern 
Pimas.— Bandelier.  Gilded  Man.  150,  176,  1898 
(Ootnm,  or).  Ohotoma.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  I,  845,  1856  (own  name;  pi.  form). 
Ootam.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  160,  176,  1803. 
Otama.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  345. 
1856  (own  name;  sing.  form).  Paymas.— Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal..  I.  286.  1759.  Pema.— U.  8.  Statutes 
at  Large,  ii.  401,  1863.  Pemos.— White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1876.  Pijmos.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,  Ixxxix,  1848. 
Pimahaitu.- 18th  cent.  MS.  quoted  by  B.  Smit 
Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  iii,  7,  1861.  Pimas.—] 
(1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s..  I,  226. 
Pimasss.- De  I'lsle,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1700.  ] 
Oileaos.— Font  (1775)  in  Temaux-Compans.  Vo^, 
IX.  384. 1838  ( =Pima  of  Gila  r.) .  Pimas  Ilaios.^ 
Hlnton,  Handbook  to  Aris.,  map.  1878.  Pirns. — 
Hervas,  Idea  deir  Universo,  zvii,  75,  1784.  Pim- 
era.— Venegss.  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  408,  1759  (the  tribal 
range;  misprint  of  Pimeria).  Pimas.- Alcedo, 
Dice.  Geog..  IV.  218,  1788  (also  Pimas).  Pi- 
mesa.- Morse,  Hist.  Am.,  68,  1798.  Pimei.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  11,  1802.  Pimi.— Clavi- 
iero,  Storia  della  Cal.,  i.  260,  1789.  Pimioas.— 
Sedelmayr  (1746)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  74,  1890;  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  pt.  2,  408. 1748.  Pimo.— Johnston  in  Emory, 
Recon.,  698.1848.  Pimo  Oalenos.— Mayer,  Mexico, 
II.  800.  1853  (=iPlmas  Gilefios).  Pimol6s.-«trat- 
ton.  Capti V.  Oatman Girls,  49, 1857.  PimosIUaoa.— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Arizona,  27, 1878  (=PlmaB 
Gilefios).  Pinoos.— Marcy,  Prairie  Trav..  807, 1861 
(misprint).  Piainos.— Smart  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1868,  417. 1869.  Pipos-altoa.— Mayer,  Mex..  Il,  », 
1853  (misprint).  Pimas.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  u, 
208. 1759  (misprint).  Porno.- Emory,  Recon.,  pi., 
84,  1848  (misprint).  Primahaito.— 18th  cent.  doc. 
quoted  by  B.  Smith  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  lu, 
7, 1861  (mistake  for  PinuihaUu, sig.  'nothing';  ap- 
plied erroneously) .  Ptuna.— Brackenridge,  Mex. 
Letters,  83,  la'iO  (also  Pimo).  Baikini.— Oat- 
schet,  Pifial  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ('living 
in  sand  [adobe]  houses':  Apache  name).  Bai- 
kinn^.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197.  1885 
('sand  houses':  Apache  name).  Bi-ko-aa. — 
white,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E..  1876  (Apache 
name  for  Hma,  Papago.  and  Maricopa).  Bimas. — 
Domenech.  Deserts,  ii,  305,  1860  (misprint). 
Techp^.— ten  Kate.  Reizen,  160,  1886  (Maricopa 
name).  T<x-pAs'.— ten  Kate,  Synonomie,  5,  1884 
( Maricopa  name ) .  Tihok£hana.— Gatschet,  Yuma- 
Sprachstamm,  86,  1886  (Yavapai  name).  Tas- 
kinne.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  114. 
1890  ( 'stone-house  people':  Apache  name),  '^ndshi 
Iti'kapa.— White  ouoted  by  Gatschet,  Yuma  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Tonto-Yuma  name).  Zo-for'-kiB-a.— 
White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.  ('live in  villages':  Apache  name). 

Piman  Family.  One  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztec  family  of 
Buschmann,  and  of  the  Sonoran  branch 
of  the  Uto-Aztecan  fainily>of  Brmton,  but 
regarded  by  Powell  as  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  Theextensive  ramifications  which 
the  former  authorities  assign  to  this 
group,  in  which  they  include  ajfeo  the  Sho- 
shonean  tribes,  are  not  yet  accepted  as 
fullv  proven.  With  the  exception  of  most 
of  the  Pima,  part  of  the  Papago,  and  the 
now  extinct  Sobaipuri,  all  tne  tribes  com- 
posing this  family  inhabit  or  inhabited 
N.  w.  Mexico,  includiug  the  greater  por- 
tions of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa,  and  Durango,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.    Besides  the  tribes 
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mentioned  tlie  family  incladce  the  Nc- 
vome,  Opata  ( i  nciudi  ng  Eudtve  an  d  J  o  va ) , 
Tamhumare,  Cahita,  Com,  Huichol.Tepe- 
cano,  Tepehuane,  Kio,  Tepahue,  and  Zo«, 
with  their  numerous  liranches.  For 
further  infonnation  sec  niulor  tlie  divi- 
frional  names.  Consult  Powell  in  Tth  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  US,  1891,  and  authoritim  then-- 
under  citwi;  Orozpo  y  Berra,  (iw^.i  5**, 
1864;  Brinton,  Am.  Itaec,  123, 18H1 ;  Kroe- 
ber  in  Univ.  Cal.  I'ub.,  Am.  Archtpol. 
and  Klhnol.,  iv,  no.  3,  1907;  Hntlicka  iu 
Am.  Arthrop.  Jan. -Mar.,  1904;  Budo  Eii- 
eayo  {ra  1763).  1H63;  Kibae,  HiHt  Triuni- 

«hoe,  1645;  Documentor  para  la  Hist. 
[e3c.,4tfi8.,  1,  HI,  1856. 
?iaiitoiii.  A  village  of  the  lllinoie  con- 
federacy on  Illinois  r,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fox  r.,  in  LBsalle  co..  111.  In  1722  the 
inhabitatits  abandoned  it  and  removed  to 
Gahokia  and  Kaskavkia.  The  hand  oc.- 
cupied   different    localitiea    at    different 

Kriods;  in  1699  tliey  were  but  8  leagues 
>m  the  Mississippi.  They  clung  to llieir 
old  l>elief  after  other  bauds  of  the  lUinoiH 
had  accented  missionary  tearhinKS.  On 
some  old  niape  the  I'iuiitoui  and  Peoria 
villaiies  near  Peoria-  lake  are  (riven  ae 
idenlital.  0'-  »■) 

hMlUrii'  tovB— Rupp.  Went.  Pvnn.,  Si?,  1M«, 
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ten»arrie<l  (Bourfce  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890).  Thev  pOHsefwii  the 
country  from  ^n  Fra     '  ■         ■• 


i",aM. 

TinuMiagiia.  A  former  Gabrieleno  ran- 
cberiainLof  Angeles  CO.,  Cal., Bta  locality 
later  called  Rancho de  Ybarra. 

TlMHSfBk.— Rlrd  {liaa)  qiinled  by  Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer,  Jan.  11. 18C1,    PiBitiii«u.— It>i<l.,  Juno)', 

Pimtainin  {Pim-t'airun,  'deer  people'). 
A  clan  of  the  Tipua  of  Islela,  ^.  5Iex.— 
Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  3.W,  1896. 

Pinal  Cojotaro.  A  part  of  the  Coyottro 
Apache,  whose  chief^rendexvous  was  tlie 
Pinal  mis.  and  their  vicinity,  N.  of  (iila 
r.  in  Ariiona.  Thev  ranged,  however, 
about  thf  aoLirces  of  the  liilii,  over  the 
Mogollon  mesa,  and  Irom  n.  Arizona  to 
the  (iila  and  even  southward.  They  are 
now  under  the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apaelie 
Sftenciea,  where  they  are  odici ally  classed 
Coyotcros.    According    to    Bourke, 


nedinadinaye.  Destchetinaye,  fiadincliin, 
KMhatin,    Klokadakaydn,    Nagokaydn, 

Nagosugn,  Tegot8ugn,'TiteeeBinaye,  Tut- 
Boshin,  Tutzose,  Tziltadin,  and  Vagoye- 

They  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  have 
been  theflratof  the  Apaclieto  have  pene- 
trated below  the  Little  Colorado  among 
the  Pueblo  peoples,  with  whom  they  in- 


GUa  until  they  were  sul)dued  by  lien. 
Crook  in  187a.  Since  then  they  liave 
peaceably  tilled  their  land  at  San  Carlos. 


White  (Hist.  Apachee,  Ma ,  B.  A.  E. ,  1875), 
lor  several  years  a  surgeon  at  Ft  Apache, 
eajB  that  they  hare  mf^  mnrical  voices. 
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uttering  each  word  in  a  sweet,  pleasant 
tone.  He  noted  also  their  light-hearted, 
childish  ways  and  timid  manner,  their 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  women.  Married 
women  tattooed  their  chins  in  three  blue 
vertical  lines  running  from  the  lower  lip. 


0«j«t«ro.— Steck  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859,346. 
1860.  niAl  Ooyotero.— Steck  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  6,  1R63.  Finals  ApaehM.— Ind.  Aff.  Kep. 
1868,  M,  1870. 

Pinalefioi  ( Span :  *  pinery  people ' ) .  A 
division  of  the  Apacne,  evidently  more 
closely  relaterl  to  the  Chiricahua  than 
to  any  other  group.  Their  principal  seat 
was  formerly  the  Pinalefio  mts.,  s.  of 
Gila  r.,  s.  e.  Arizona,  but  their  raids 
extended  far  into  Sonora  and  Cliihua- 
hua,  Mexico.  They  were  noted  for  their 
warlike  character  and  continued  their 
hostility  towani  the  United  States  (not- 
withstanding 1,051,  including  Arivaipa, 
were  on  the  San  Carlos  reserve  in  1876), 
until  forced  by  (^en.  George  Crook  to 
surrender  in  1H83.  Thev  are  now  under 
the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache  agencies, 
Ariz.,  being  officially  known  as  Finals, 
but  their  numbers  are  not  separately  re- 
ported. The  Pinaleflos  and  the  IMnal 
C'oyoterofl  have  often  been  confused.  See 
Aparhe. 

Gliok«iini.~Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
115,  1»90  (=  •juniper,'  a  Chiricahua  division). 
Ha-hwadMa. — CorbuHier,  Apache- .Mojave  and 
Afiache-Yiima  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Yavapai 
name).  Ha-hwadaha.— Gatschet,  Yuma-Spr.,  11, 
124, 18H3  (Yavapai  name).  Penal Apaohet.— White, 
MS.  HiKt.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E..  1875.  Pendena.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  122, 1861.  Pimal.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
a06. 1877.  P&al.--Bartlett,  Pers.  Nurr..  i.  308. 1854 
( r^  Piflols,  »  Pinalef)o8).  Pinal.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
187. 1068.  Pinal  Apaohe.— Ind.  Aff. Rep.,  141,  1868. 
Piaal  Apaehaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  2()9.  1875  (mis- 
print). Piaalano.— OlbbH,  letter  to  Hiin^nR.  1866. 
Fiaal«ioa.~B&rtlett,  Pen.  Narr..  i,308,  IK'vl  (  =  Pi- 
fial,="PlfiolR).  Piaalino. —  Bancroft,  Nat  Racef*, 
V.  Index.  1874.  Pinal  Lenaa.— Whipple  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt.  3.  119. 1856.  Pinal  Leno.— Tur- 
ner, ibid.,  81.  Pinal  Leno.— Haines,  Am.  Ind., 
l.'ie,  18m.  Pinal  Llanoa.- Browne.  Apache  Coun- 
try. 290,  1809.  Pinelorw.— Hamilton,  Mexican 
Handbook,  48.  1883.  Pinery.— <SatAchct.  Zw51f 
Sprachen,  65. 1876.  Pinoleao.— MollhauM^n.  Tage- 
buch.  146, 1868.  Piaalaro.— Emory,  Recon.,  78, 1848 
(traiUL  'pinole^eatere').  Pinolaa.— Haines.  Am. 
Ind.,  m,  1888.  Piaol-Indianar.— Mollhauaen, 
Ta««biich.  146-147, 1868.  PinoU.— Morgan  in  N. 
A.  Rer..  68,  1870.  Piaola.— Bartlett,  Pen.  Narr., 
I.  308, 1864  ( »  Pifial.=Pina1eAofi).  Piaon  Lano.— 
Emonr.  Recon..  78.  1848  (=pifion  wood  tribe': 
regaroied  m  diatinct  from  Pinoleron.  'pinole- 
eatcm*).  Piaaa,  lanoa.— Haines.  Am.  Ind.,  159. 
1888.  Plin  LUbo  Apaahaa.— Parke,  Map  N.  Mex.. 
IKtl.  T■h^Ma^— Corbnsier,  Apache  Mohave  and 
Apache  Yama  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Tinalenoa.— 
Haiuea.  Am.  Ind..  134. 1888  (misprint). 

Pinmiiaem.  An  unidentined  tribe,  met 
by  Femandodel  Boeque  in  Texas,  in  1675, 
about  7  leai^efl  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  are  possibly  the  Pamaque. 

Phiaaaaai  —-Boaque  (1675)  in   Nat.  Geog.  Mag., 
XIV.  344.  1903.    nnaaBeaa.— Ibid..  340. 

Pinathin  ( Pinathfiu,  *  bald  eagle ' ) .  A 
mibphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  pt  1, 42, 
1896. 

Piaawan  ('windy  place').  A  mined 
pueblo  of  the  Zafii,  about  1}  m.  a.  w.  of 


Zufli  pueblo,  on  the  road  to  Ojo  Galiente, 
N.  Mex.  Tlie  name  has  been  a^^sociated 
with  Aquinsa,  mentioned  by  Ofiate  in 
1598,  on  account  of  the  pospible  misprint- 
ing of  Apinawa,  a  form  of  the  name  Pina- 
wan,  l)ut  there  is  no  other  evidence,  and 
the  ruins  have  every  api^>earance  of  being 
those  of  a  prehistoric  village.  For  plan 
and  description  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Kep. 
B.A.  E.,  86,  1891.  (f.  w.  h.) 

A'- pi-na.— rushing  in  Proo.  Cong.  Int.  Am^r.,  ^^I, 
156,  1890  (or  Pi'-na-wan).  A-pinaua.— Bandelier 
in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch..  111,  84. 1892.  Pia- 
naua.— Peet  in  Am.  Anti<i.,  xvii.  352.  1895  (mis- 
print). Pin-a-au.— FewkcH  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  I.  101.  note,  1891.  Piaana.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man,  195.  1893.  PiBa-tta.~Bandelier  in 
Revue  d'Ethnog.,201, 18W5.  Pia-a-ua.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  11 1.  133,  1890.  Pi'-na-wa,— 
Cushingin  Millstone. x, 22,  Feb.  1885.  Pi-aa-waa.— 
Ibid.,  4,  Jan.  1885.  Towa  of  the  Wiadt.— Ibid.,  2. 
Village  of  the  Wiade.— C^ishing,  Zufii  Folic  Talee, 
104,  1901. 

Pinbitho   (*deer  spring').     A   Navaho 

clan. 

Pinbi^b'.— MatthowR  in  Jour.  Am.  Follc-lore,  in, 
103,  1890.  Pi-bi^b^e.— Ibid.  Pi/i  bl/i*.  —  Mat- 
thews. Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897.  Pin  hUo*  diae*.— 
Ibid. 

Pincers.     Little  or  nothing    exists    to 

fihow  that  the  Indians  ha<^i  pincers  before 

the  coming  of  white  men,  though  the 

presence  01  this  tool  generally  among  less 

modified  tribes  argues  its  employment 

in  precolumbian  times,  and  specimenB 

have   not  survived  l>ecause  the  elastic 

{)ropertie8  of  wood  or  horn  were  doubt- 
ess  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  pincers 
and  these  8u])stances  easily  decay.  Trihes 
in  the  environment  of  the  prickly-pear 
{Opnntia)  handled  its  spiny  fruit  with 
pincers  made  of  a  single  piece  of  elastic 
withe  moistened  and  bent  over  into  the 
[)r()per  form,  or  a  straight  stick  with  a 
wide  slit  extendin&r  almost  its  entire 
length,  after  the  fasnion  of  a  clothespin. 
Tribes  which  used  hot  stones  for  cookinff 
or  for  the  sweat-bath  usual Iv  handled 
them  with  pincers  of  bent  wood  or  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  held  together  near  one 
end  with  a  ring  of  tough  splint,  or  the 
pincers  were  merely  two  sticks  held  one 
in  each  hand. 

Small  pincers  or  tweezers  were  almost 
universally  used,  on  account  of  the  cus- 
tom of  removing  coarse  hair  from  the 
bo<ly,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive form  was  two  valves  of  shell  or  simply 
two  small  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn. 
Later  they  were  commonly  home-made 
of  a  bit  of  sheet-iron  or  brass,  but  the 
trader  found  the  commercial  article  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  his  stock.  The  Ntlak- 
vapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
have  pincers  made  of  two  pieces  of  horn, 
in  construction  like  the  pincers  for  han- 
dling hot  stones,  or  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood  or  copper. 

Consult  Holmes  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1900,  pi.  15,  33,  1901;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  i,  pt  iv,  p.  227,  May 
1900.  (w.  H. ) 
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Finder  Town.  A  settlement  formerly 
on  Flint  r.,  Ga.  Woodward,  in  1817, 
stated  that  the  Indians  were  'Xhehaws," 
in  which  event  the  settlement  was  proba- 
bly a  part  of  Chiaha  on  Chattahoochee 
r.    There  was  also  a  Chiaha  on  Flint  r., 

perhaps  identical  with  Finder. 
TiileminT*t.~Woodward,    Reiniiii«c.,    155,    1860. 
Pfader  Town.— Ibid. 

Pine  Log  (from  the  native  name  Na'ts- 

agdn'tliiflJi,    *pine  foot-log  place*).    A 

former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  creek 

of  the  same  name  in  Bartow  co.,  Ga. 
Pine  Lof .— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.    B.    A.    K.,  144,   1887.     Ns'ti-atai'tldnyL— 
Ifooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  527, 1900. 

Pineihow.  A  Dakota  band,  probably 
of  the  Wahpeton,  named  from  tne  chief. 
They  numbered  150  in  1820,  and  lived  on 
Minnesota  r.,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 

PuiMiowa.— €oues  In  Pike,  Exped.,  i,  86,  1895. 
FwMohoB. — Ibid.  Peaiohon.— Ibid.  Piaehoa.— Ibid. 
(French  form).  Peritioa.— Ibid.  Piaehow.— Ibid. 
PiaMhoa.—Ibid.  Piae«how*«baad.~Mone,  Rep.  to 
Sec  War,  865,  1822.  Piaiehoa.— Cones,  op.  cit. 
Piaaathaw. — Ibid.  Taookoqaipeaoeai.— Ibid.  Tako- 
papwhaae. — Ibid. 

Pineihnk.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  branch  of  Pearl  r.,  Winston  co..  Miss. — 
Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  L^.,  i,  108,  1884. 

Fingitkalik.  A  winter  settlement  of 
Iglulirmiut  Eskimo  in  n.  Melville  penin. — 
Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  403,  1824. 

Pin^fniihnk.      A    SidiEirumiut    Eskimo 

villafiie   on   Seahorse  id.,  Arctic   coast, 

Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1880. 
Pingoahiicanm.— Brit.  Adm.  chart  (1882)  cited  by 
Baker.  GeoR.  Diet.  Alaska.  499, 1906.    Pianiahtt- 
gaaiat.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1892.    Puoaha- 
rafia.— Petxoff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Pinhoti  (Pin^'hdH,  from  pinua  turkey, 

k&H,  h6H,  *home':   'turkey  home').    A 

former  Upper  Creek  town  in  the  s.  part 

of  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  a  short  distance  s. 

of  Oakfuskee.    The  trail  from  Niujraka  to 

Kawita  old  town  passed  through  it 
Pia-e-hoo-to.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch.  60,  1848. 
Pia*-h6ti.— Gatachet.  Creek  MUfr.  Leg..  1. 142. 1884. 
Tvrkay-HoBM.— Ibid.  Turkey  Towa.— Pickett,  Hist. 
Ala.,  II,  298. 1861. 

Pinini  (from  PininSoSf  the  New  Mexican 
corruption  of  Spanish  PiamSas,  'pis- 
mies' ) .  A  mythic  tribe  to  which,  accora- 
ing  to  San  Felipe  tradition,  is  attributed 
the  slaughter  of  man^^  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Cochiti  town  of  Kuapa  in 
New  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned. 
The  Cochiti  themselves  assert  that  the 
destroyers  of  the  ancient  settlement  men- 
tioned were  the  Tewa. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  166,  1892.  See 
Ishtwiyene. 

Pininioan^ ni  ( *  place  of  the  corn-flour* ). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  on  a  knoll  in 
a  valley  about  2  m.  s.  of  Pu^e  and  3  m.  s. 
of  Santa  Clara  or.,  on  the  Pajarito  plateau, 
Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  Duilt  of 
Yolcanic  tufa  blocks,  roughly  dressed,  its 
ground-plan  forming  a  large  rectangle 
about  150  by  210  ft.  The  pueblo  proba- 
bly antedated  the  great  Puye  settlement 


by  many  years.  See  Hewett  in  Bull.  32 
B.  A.  E.,  1907.  (E.L.n.) 

Pini^nn.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  1704,  with  the 
Xarame,  Payuguan,  Siaban,  Siaguan, 
Pataguo,  and  Apache.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Mlakaa.— Baptinnal  Rec.  1706,  MS.  Piaiqaa.— 
Ibid.,  1704. 

Pinnokat.  Mentioned  by  Schoolcraft 
(Travels,  viii,  1821)  as  one  of  the  tribe8 
seen  by  Lahontan  on  his  imaginary  jour- 
ney up  "Longr.**  in  1703.  Misquoted, 
and  the  name  mtended  not  determinable. 

Ping.  Slender  cylindrical  pieces  of 
pointed  and  headed  bone,  shell,  wood, 
horn,  and  metal  were  maae  by  the  In- 
dians for  special  purposes  as  well  as  for 
ordinary  fastening.  In  many  instances 
awl-like  worked  TOnes,  found  in  ancient 
sites,  were  blanket  fasteners  such  as  are 
used  by  the  N.  W.  ccMist  tribes,  and  prol> 
ably  such  pins  were  common  among 
tribes  that  wore  robes  and  blankets. 
Pins  also  were  employed  in  joinerv,  in 
the  fastening  of  bags  and  tent  naps, 
for  stretching  skins  in  drying,  and  as 
pickers  for  the  pipe.  Until  reoently  they 
were  stuck  in  holes  made  in  the  lobe  and 
rim  of  the  ear  bjr  a  number  of  tribes  e. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  nose  and  ear  pins 
were  seen  by  explorers  among  California 
and  Oregon  tnbes.  Large  and  small 
pins  of  shell  have  been  found  in  sites  in 
the  £.  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Holmes, 
Putnam).  Thorns  ser\'e  as  pins  among 
the  Ntlakyapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit 
Col.  (Teit).  The  most  general  use  of  the 
pins  was  as  a  support  for  the  plumes  worn 
m  the  hair.  A  pin  was  used  by  the  Es- 
kimo for  closing  wounds  in  game  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  blood,  which  is  a  delicacy 
among  this  people. 

Consult  Holmes  in  2d  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  213, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii, 
1879;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
VII,  pt  ii,  424,  1900;  Teit,  ibid.,  i,  pt  iv, 
187,  1900.  (w.  H.) 

Pintados  (so  called  bv  the  Spaniards  be- 
cause of  their  custom  of  tattooing  or  paint- 
ing their  bodies ) .  A  tribe,  some  members 
of  which  visited  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  while 
at  li^tape,  a  town  of  the  Eudeve  in  cen- 
tral Sonora,  Mexico,  and  who  claimed  to 
live  E.  of  that  place.  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  v,  133,  1890)  has  been  una- 
ble to  aetermine  whether  the  original 
narration  refers  to  the  custom  of  tattooing 
or  painting;  if  the  latter,  he  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  they  were  Pima  or  So- 
baipuri;  otherwise  they  are  not  identifi- 
able. 

PaUtod  ladiaaa.— Bandelier.op cit.  138.  Piatadi.— 
Nin  (1539)  in  Ramusio,  Nay.  et  Viaggi,  in,  357, 
1566  (Italian  form).  PiatadM.— Nialn  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  440, 1600. 
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Pintaliae.  A  Saponi  town  visited  by 
Le«i«?rer  in  1670;  accordinfz:  to  Lawson 
(Hist.  Car.,  1709),  the  residence  of  the 
"king." 

Pintce  (* confluence  of  Pin  river').     A 

village  of  the  Nikozliautin  on  Stuart  lake, 

Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of    Pintce  r.; 

pop.  42  in  1906. 

Piadiy.— Harmon,    Jour.,    205.    1820.     Pintoe.— 
Morioe  in  Trantt.  Roy.  Hoc.  Can.,  x,  109, 1892. 

Pinthlocco.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
PinthlotMro  cr..  in  Coosa  co.,  Ala. — 
Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  Ala.  map, 
1>«»9. 

Pintiats  (/*i//-<wi/j»).  A  Paiutc  hsLud 
fnnnerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
t».  E.  Nov.;  i>op.  47  in  1878. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rej).  1S73,  50,  1874. 

Pintot  ( S]>an. :  'the  piebald  ones ' ).  A 
tribe  living  in  1757  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Rio  Gramle,  opposite  Rt»ynosa,  in  Texas. 
Across  the  river,  in  Tamaulipas,  liveil  the 
Alaita^iemes  (Pedro  de  Estrada,  in 
Cui*rvo,  Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo 
<ren..  Hint,  lvi).  At  the  same  time  a 
{Kirt  of  tlie  tri>>e  was  under  a  mission  at 
the  villa  of  San  Fernando,  near  by.  In 
17H)  Ca))ello  said  they  were  at  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuovo  Santan<ler  (Rep.  on  Coast 
Trih»eH,  MS.  in  Bi^xar  Archives).  The 
triln?  was  reported  to  have  been  always 
lutK-cful.  (n.  E.  B.) 

Pinutgii  [rVndtfjft^  *  Penateka  Coman- 

t "he ' ) .     A  c«  intern ptuous  term  applie<l  by 

th«'  Cheyi-nne  to  tn<;se  of  their  own  tribi 

wlm  nMiiained  <jniet  during?  the  outbreak 

c»f  1K74-75.  (j.  M.) 

Outlaw.— D<)r««.'V  in  Field  Coliimb.  Mum.  Pub.  103, 
62,  liiift. 

Pioge.  A  pn^historic  Tewa  pueblo  at 
the  site  of  the  villajreof  I»8  Luceros  ( now 
calU"*!  Lydcn)  on  the  e.  l)ank  of  the  Rio 
f  iraiide,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  present  inhabitants  of  San 
Juan  claim  it  as  one  of  their  ancient  set- 
tlt'inents,  whence  their  ancestors  settleil 
in  the  localitv  which  they  to-<iay  oc'cupy. 
Consult  Bandelier  (1 )  in  Kit(;h,  ^ewMex., 
'Jd'J,  18vS5,  (-2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  63, 
1S92. 

Piomingo.     See  CoU/ertj  ]MHiam, 

Pip«,  Captain.    See  Ifopocatu 

Pip«a.  A  tul)e  in  which  tol)a<*co  was 
eiiioki*<i  is  trnday  called  a  pipe.  Some 
pijH^  wer*»  straight,  others  cur\'ei.i;  still 


CALIFORNM;  SERPENTINE,      (lxnoth,   04    IN.) 

others  hatl  a  1x>wl  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
hti'in,  and  in  (vrtain  instances  the  angle 
wari  acute;  some  pipes  had  two  or  more 
Ixiwls  or  sU^ns.  In  North  America  the 
tfhape  of  pipes  varied  according  to  local- 

5456— Bull.  30,  pt  2— 07-;— 17 
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ity;  some  were  of  a  single  piece,  others 
had  detachable  stems.  The  pipe  most 
widely  distribute<i  was  a  straigiit  tube, 
usuallv  plain  on  the  outside,  but  occa- 
sionally elaborately  omamente^l.  The 
rudest  pipes 
of  this  type 
were  made 
from  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  deer 
or  other  animal,  and  were  often  reenfon«d 
with  a  piec*  of  rawhide,  which,  wrapped 
on  wet,  contracted  in  drying  and  thus 

aided  in  pre- 
venting the  bone 
from  splitting. 
The  tubular 
stone  pipe  had 
one  end  enlarg- 
ed to  hold  the  tobacco,  the  stem  ])einff 
inserted  in  the  opposite  end.  Vipea  of 
this  form  had  necessarily  to  be  smoked 
by  throwing 
back  the  head, 
a  position 
which  had  a 
tendency  to 
cause  the  to- 
bacco to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth,  to 
prevent  which,  in  some  localities,  a  small 
pellet  of  pottery  was  often  inserted  in 

the  bowl.  The 
cloud-blower  of 
the  Pueblos   is  a 

straight   tubular 

f  pipe,  varying  from 

UeNQTH,         *^    ^  •  U  X         ^ 

'  a  few  mches  to  a 
foot  in  length. 
Those  of  small  size  are  usu.illy  made  of 
clay  in  the  same  manner  as  jx^ttery. 
Large  cloud-)>lowers  are  usually  made 
of  stone, 
and  do  not 
differ  in 
fonn,  dec- 
oration, or  ^^—^.^^^ 

^  ,  .        SOUTHCIIN    FORM;   SteATlTe.        (lCNCTH,  •   IN.) 

those    of 

clay.  This  form  of  pipe  is  usetl  solely  for 
ceremonial  purjioses,  the  smoke  l>eing 
blown  to  the  cartlinal  directions  by  medi- 
cine-men. 
Though 
there  is 
evidence 
of  reeds 
or  other 
IuIk^s  hav- 
ing ])een 
used  for 
inhaling  smoke  for  m(K]icinal  purposes 
prior  to  the  (Christian  era  in  Kurope,  there 
is  little  <loiibt  that  the  tobacco  pipe,  iu>w 
common  over  the  world,  is  of  American 
origin.  IMjK'S  were  made  of  p<>ttery, 
wood,  lx)ne,  metal,  or  stone,  or  a  tr<»m- 
bination  of  two  or  more  of  these  mate- 
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thniiKh  iiiaiiv  otlit'rhtoiu*K,  many  of  them 
inraiiattU'  o\  ixt<it<tin^  ^rt*at  heat,  were 

alno  emnloyiil, 
even  for  tlie  inoj»t 
elalnmite  Hpeei- 
menti.       Tlie   ea- 
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(iifferiMit  loealitieH 
and  at  differtMit 
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::,  l'<»7  .  i.'-r.ix'.ii  -f  ihi-ir 
•iar*'i=-  lit*-?  ar^^  a>>  rlat,  i.  t*.  tin.*  "inn 
ar.i  tiiO  J-.-u !  art*  in  ti:t-  ^aiiie  plant-. 

Ti.e  W'-nl  ••i-t\I'.i:i-»-t"  -j.  v.  >  wa.»«  f-arly 
t-mp;«>ye«i  a-  th*-  nariR*  «»f  a  ilani-e.  Mar- 
•pK'tt*.*  r»-ierrt"l  to  xiw  fahinu-t  in 
1M7.'\  ni»t  ««nly  in  the  latter M-ii^f. 
but  aU"asa]»i|«e.  Katht-r  r»ia?«l. 
in  l»»lt>,  ana  Fatht-r  IltMinriiin. 
in  l»;7l».  ai»j»Iied  the  term  to  tin- 
J>il*i\  in  whii'h  ^^^•nse  it  is  still 
enipIoye<l.  Various  i^arlv  writ- 
er!4  refer  to  a  ealumet  <»i  praiM* 
and  one  of  war,  tin-  loriurr  ln'in;: 
white,  the  latt«*r  hmI.  Lalitan 
(Mo'UrsdeH  Ameriquains,  ii,  :'.'J7,  17lM  )  n*- 
feiv  to  the  ralumet  as  a  true  altar  wh<'n* 
saeritiire  wsw  made  to  the  sun;  hr  also 
fipeakri  of  the  eahnni^t  of  jn'ace.  The 
l)owl  of  the  ealuniel  pipe  of  the  Si«»ux 
ia  at  a  ri^ht 
an^Ie  to  ttie 
Kitem,  and 
has  a  Holid 
projeetion 
ex  tenilin>! 
in  fnmt  of 
the  bowl. 
In  the  oilier 
Hneeimens 
ot  tliis  tyjH'  hi^h  iM.>lisli  ami  <aive«l 
ti^iren  an*  nniL<ua1:  with  modern  ex- 
amples, Imwever,  hi^h  polish  is  com- 
mon and  tiie  stems  an*  otten  rlalMn-ait'ly 

earvtMl.  In  nnupara- 
tively  reei'Ut  tinu'  in- 
layin*:  In'rame  u>nal, 
irconiftriral  or  animal 
tli:un'>  iH'iuir  eiit  in 
tlie  stom^  into  whicli 
tiiin  strii»sof  lea<l  wi-n* 
inlaid. 

Pipes  I  ems  are 
straiirlit.  eurvi'tl,  mf 
twisttni;  niund  or  tlat:  lonjr  or  slmrt. 
KhiKinite  ormiments  for  the  stems  have 
Nvn  sjiid  to  Iv  made  bv  the  womt-n  witli 
In^ads.  ivreupine  quills,  iVatlu-rs,  hair, 
etc..  but  it  is  pn»bable  that  tlu'y  wi-n'  put 
on  by  the  men.     The  *le>ijrn  of  the  pij«e 
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was  chEtraeterirtic  of  the  tril)e  ueing  it 
and  wiia  readily  rtM-oiniired  by  friends  or 
enemi«>;!.  (ieorgeCatlin, after wlioni pipe- 
atone  wait  naiueil  (ace  CalUniie),  truth- 
fully ways  that  tlie  steins  of  pipes  were 
can'ed  in  maiiy  ingenious  fomiR,  quite 
E<ta|E)^rii]|;  the  iineiiluhtened  to  fmete  how 
they  were  Ixtred  until  the  jirocesa  was  ex- 
plaineil.  The  siuiplefl  way  was  to  split  a 
euiLnble  piece  of  wood  lengthwise,  remove 
the  beurt,  and  glue  the  two  g^&rtti  together 
again.  One  of  the  moet  elahorately 
moik'leil  of  all  the  varietiee  of  Americsji 
pottery  pi|ic8  ie  that  found  in  the  re^on 
formerly  occu- 
pied b>  the  Iro- 
quoiB  The  pot- 
terj  was  UHually 
burned  hani  and 
the  1x)h1h  elabo- 
rately omament- 
ei1  with  ligureH 
of  birdH  anif  ani- 
In  one 
len  both 
and  Stem 
,  ered  with 
numlier  of  hu- 
facen;  an- 
other y  in  form  of  the  liea<l  anil  neck  of  a 
binl,  iirobithi)-  a  pigeon,  the  beak  project- 
inK  alfive  th<"  bowl  on  the  w<le  fartneet 
fniiii  the  i<ini>ki?,  the  Ixiwl  Ifeing  formed 
i>f  the  liird's  lu'ad  and  the  titein  rcpre- 
iH-iitinv'tlii'ni.'ck.  Amithergraceful speci- 
men ii^  ill  tln!  form  of  a  Hnakc.  Stone 
pi)ieM  iiln}  were  found'  in  thiti  n^ion,  in- 
eluilin^  tboHe  of  marble  of  a  rich  saffron 
color.  Xortli  of  the  Iro<iuoiM  area,  ex- 
tendini;  from  f  ^lirador  to  tlie  Rocky  mtH., 
there  in  found  a  iiipe  of  uniform  pattern, 
the  Ixiwlof  which,  having  the  form  o[  an 
a  keel-like  ba^e  which  lus 


kimopipcH  are  maile from  wnlruaor  fosdl 
ivor_y,  and  are  eluliorately  eri(n»ved  with 
Oxhine  and  hunting  weneti.  Pipea  of 
thia  characti.'rare  now  n)adefori<ale,  an  is 
the  case  with  very  elalMirotcly  carved 
epct-iiiiens  made  by  the  Huda  and  Tiiii- 
git.  Aiuong  Hie  many  American  pipee 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  those 
belonging  to  tlte  biconiisl  type,  found  in 
Canada  and  along  the  Miwiwippi.  Rome 
of  thepe  are  perfi'ctly  plain,  others  are 
elaborately  carve<l  in  imitation  of  men 
an<L anima'ls.  The  term  "biconical"  has 
been  employed  fur  the  reason  that  both 
hou'l  and  stt-iii  perforations  are  of  cone 
shape,  the  eiualler  end  of  theeones  meet- 
ing at  approximately  the  center  of  the 
specimens,  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other. 
The  most  artiHticallv  linifhnl  of  all 
American  pi|>es  arc  those  of  the  mound 
type,  of    which 

Siieraiid  Davis 
ncient  Monu- 
ments, 152, 1H48) 
found  more  than 
1>00  in  a  masU- 
mound  in  Ohio. 
These  piiies  ai>- 
parently  were 
smoked  without 
stMns,  although  they  show  no  marks  of  tlie 
teeth.  The  ^eniH  as  a  rule  are  not  orna- 
mented, though  the  bowls  are  enrved 
with  great  skill  in  imitation  of  birds, 
frogs,  turtles,  beaver,  nien,  etc. 

j^nolher  typical  and  delii-ately  fash- 
ioned slime  pipe  is  found  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  (4atesi  it  has  a  flat  base,  the 
bowl  N'ing  gciieT«1ly  hut  not  alwavs  ata 
right  angle  to  thestem.  The  bowl,  which 
is  lai^e  in  comparison  with  other  pipes 
from  this  section,  is  rarely  orniiinentcd 
but  is  usually  highly  jmlislied. 

The  tomahawt  or  hatchet  pipe  is  made 
of  metal;  it  is  provided  with  an  eye  to 
II  sharp  hla<lo  for 
[1  offensive 


one  to  five  holes  Ixired  through  its  nar- 
riiwestiEirt,  one  of  which  wasdesigneilfor 
holiling  a  string  attached  to  the  stem  to 
prevent  it  from  Imng  lost  in  the  snow,  the 
others  for  the  aus]>ension  of  ornaments. 
The  Alaskan  Kskhno  pipe  is  of  peculiar 
aha[ie  and  apparent!}'  owes  its  origin  to 
Asiatic  influence.  Tlui  liowl,  made  of 
metal,  stone,  fione,  or  ivory,  holds  but  a 
pinch  of  tolwci-o,  while  the  large  curved 
stem  often  (Consists  of  two  piecefi  oE  woo<l 
held  tiigclher  hv  rawhide.  Some  of  these 
Iiiiiee  have  small  jilales  set  in  their  stems 
which  can  be  opened  tor  the  purpose  of 


in  the  Iwwe,  eonnectiuR  with  un  openinK 
extending  throngh  the  helve,  throiiga 
w  h  i  e  h  the 


drawn.    Jlany 
of  thewti  pi[>efl 

ornamental  de- 


Thci 

tomahawk  or 

hatchet  pipes 

jiijie  and  the 
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use  of  the  metal  tomahawk  it  ia  im- 
possible to  Hay;  but  from  the  shape  of 
the  bla<ie  it  is  probable  that  the  cresi'ent 
fonn  woA  of  Spaninh  origin,  the  blade 
resembling  the  lily  was  of  French  deri- 
vation, while  the 
simple  hatohet 
was  English,  for 
each  of  these  na- 
tions anned  their 
Indian  allies  with 
( LEWQTH,  these  moHt  effec^t- 
ive  wea|)ons. 
There  are  unique  tyiKfl  of  pij>e8  found 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  countrv,  |>articu- 
larly  in  (u'orgia  an<l  the  C'arolinas,  some 
of  which  apiH?ar  to  have  followe<l  copper 
originals  and  some  to  have  been  m- 
ilueuced  V>y  Euro- 
pean models.  In 
Maryland  shell- 
hea]>H  there  has  btn^ 
found  a  tvpe  of  pipe, 
to  which  It  is  difficult 
to  &4Hign  a  date,  re- 
sembling the  tra<le 
pi|)es  tliat  were  made 
m  large  quantities 
in  England,  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and 
Germany  to  supply 
the  demand  dunng 
the   early  colonial 

t)eriod,  many  of  the 
atter    l)eing*  distin- 
guishable    by  desigiiH    or  initials.      See 
Sinok'iwj,  ToharrtK 

Consult  M<'iruins  Pipes  and  Smoking 
Customs,  Rep.  I'.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  18»7,  and 
authorities    therein    cited;    Abl)ott,    (1) 

Prim.  Indus., 


WEST    Viroinia;   MCTAL;  WOMK 
orWMiTcs.     (l£notm,  Sin.) 


1881;    (li) 
Surv.    W. 


in 
iOOth 


Orofitji* 


ClAf;   LChCTH, 
'  Moont ) 


Hist.  nn<l   (icol.   Sue 


M  e  r  i  <1 . ,  v  1 1 , 
1879;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull. 
N.Y.  State  Mus., 
IV,  no.  IS,  1897; 
Iksrlin  in  Pnx*. 
and  CiAl  Wyo. 
IX,   lJH)tJ;  I)orst»y 


and  Vutli  ill  KicM  Coliunb.  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthrnp.,  in,  no.  1,  P.H)1 ;  Morgan,  Ijeague 
of  the  IriMjuois,  liK)4;  Palmer  in  Bull.  2, 


<b 


N(iHTH  CAHOLCA;   STEATITE.       (tEhOTM,  11  IH.^ 

S.  \V.  S<K'.  Arcliji'ol.  Inst.  Am.,  1JM.15; 
Si'ott  in  Am.  Aiithrop.,  iv,  no.  3,  1907; 
Smitli  in  Am.  Antlirop.,  viii,  no.  1,  ltH>>; 
S<]nii'r  and  l^avis  in  Smithscm.  C<mt.,  i, 
18-lS;  Ari'liji'ol.  Heps.  Ontario,  a  pp.  tx)  Rep. 
Ministtr  of  Kduiation;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1S97;  West,  Aljorig.  Pi|K*s  Wis., 
1905.  (j.  D.  M.) 


Pip«itone.    See  Cailiuite, 

Pipiaoa.  A  Maricoi)a  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  (lila,  Arizona,  in  1744. — St*<lelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  an<l  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Piptiiiewa.  A  |K)pular  name  f(  )r  Ch  ima- 
phila  umln'llata^  first  mentioned  by  Dr 
B.  S.  Barton,  in  his  Collections  towards 
a  Materia  Medica  of  the  Unitisl  States 
(1798),  and  since  variously  corrupttKi  Uy 
pkijm'sgiivaf  pfttaem.  jnpsiiiweutiiff  etc.  The 
plant  once  enjoyeii  a  great  reputation  as 
a  lithontriptic  among  some  of^  the  WtHxl 
Cree,  who  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an 
animate  obiei^t  and  s])oke  of  as  i>t;>ixi^'- 
kweuy  *it  reduces  it  (stone  in  the  bladder) 
to  very  line  particles.'  Piiwissewa  l>eer 
is  a  det*oction  of  Chhnaphihj  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  sw^Hjten  it,  gingi»r  to  fla- 
vor it,  and  yeast  to  produce  fermentation. 
This  <lrink  has  been  used  in  scrofulous 
affections.  (w.  r.  <;.) 

Piqoiha.  The  H ide  Carry ing-stni \ >  clan 
of  the  Hopi. 

Hide  Strap  clan.— Vdth,  Trnditions  of  the  Ilopi, 
22, 1906.    Fiqb'tha.— Ibid..  37. 

Piqna  (contr.  of  Jii-co-Hr-tha,  of  indefi- 
nite meaning,  but  referring  to  ashes). 
One  of  the  five  princifwil  divisions  of  the 
Shawnet*.  Their  villages  at  different  i>eri- 
ods  were  PtHpiea,  in  Pennsylvania;  Lick 
Town,  on  Scioto  r.  in  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio; 
Pi(|ua,  on  Ma<l  r.,  and  IMqua,  on  Miami  r., 
Ohio.  On  being  driven  from  the  last 
place  by  the  Kentuckians  they  remove<l 

to  Wapakoneta  and  St  Mar\'s  r.  ( .i.  m.  ) 
Bl-oo-we-tha.— W.  H.  Shiiwrne  iii  liiilf  StHt<'s  Hist. 
Miif.,  I.  41'),  I'HKl  Paquea.— Si-hi>ulcnifl,  IikI. 
TrlTH.»M,  I.  90,  1N'>1.  Pecawa.— Drnko,  liui.  ('hn»ii., 
189,  ls:U).  Peouweti.— IlwkfWfUU'r  qiiotifl  by 
Brintdii,  IxMiaiM'  Ia'K..  :tO.  lxs5.  Pekoweu.— Hcoki'- 
wehK'r,  ibid.  PAuflffi— <i>it.*t<.'Iiot.  Shnwnct)  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (SliiiwiH-*'  iiunio.  iiluml  foniO-  Pe- 
ouM.— S<'ho()1cmft,  Ind.  Trib*'»,  i,  i»l.  27,  ISSI. 
Piokawa.— Miirsball.  Ky.,  i,  109.  ISLM.  Pickaway.— 
IIftniiar(17W)  in  Am.  St.  PrtiH-rn,  Iiul.  Aff..  i,  la^i, 
1832.  PiokawM.— Hiirris,  Tuiir..  in,  111,  1S),\ 
Piokawet. — BHrtiui.  New  Vi«^\vs  xxxii.  17W,  Pico- 
W0U. — Heckowoldor  qiiotod  by  Brintoii,  Lt'impe 
liCK..  SO,  1HS5.  Picque.— 1^  Tour.  Map.  17H4. 
Pikoweu.— JdhiiMton  (1SI9)  qiiDliKi  by  Hrinton, 
LoniiiK*  lA-g., ;»,  is.s.'». 

Piqua.  The  name  of  two  or  more  former 
8hawnet>  villagers  in  Ohio,  (K*(ru})iiHl  by 
the  Piqua  <livisi<m  of  the  triU*:  (1)  The 
earlier  town,  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  note<l  T(M*umtha,  wiw  situattnl  on 
the  N.  si<le  of  Ma<l  r.,  al)Out  5  m.  w.  of 
the  pn*8t»nt  SiiringficUl,  in  Clark  co.  It 
was  dt»8troyed  bv  the  Kentuckians  under 
Gen.  (i.  R.  Clark  in  178<),  and  never  nv 
built,  the  Indians  removing  to  the  (<ireat) 
Miami  r.,  where-  thev  estal)lishcHi  two 
new  t4)wns  known  as  U})}K*rand  Ix)wer 
Pi(|ua.  (2)  rp|HT  Pi<iua  was  on  Miami  r., 
3  m.  X.  (»f  the  j)rcsent  Pi<|iiain  Miami  co., 
ami  on  the  site  of  thi'  fornuTMiami  town 
of  Pickawillane<\  q.  v.  (I^)  lx)wer  Piqua 
was  a  smaller  village  on  the  site  of  the 
gri'attownof  that  name.  iU>th  villages 
were  witbiu  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
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treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  after  which 

the  Shawnee  retired  toWaiiakoneta.   See 

Howe,  Hiat.  Coll.  Ohio,  189(^8.     For 

pynonvuis  see  Piqua,  above.        (j.  m.) 
Litti*  ftokaway.— Flint,  Ind.  Ware.  151. 1833.  Pik- 
kawa.— UATinHr  (1790)  quotod  by   Kiipp,  WcHt. 
Pviin.,  app..  227, 1846. 

Piroi.    Formerly  one  of  the  principal 

Pueblo  tribes  of  l^ew  Mexico,  which  in 

the  early  part  of  the  17th  C€»nturvcom- 

ErisLHl  two  di\ision8,  one  inhabitui);  the 
lio  Grande  valley  fnnn  the  present  town 
of  San  Murcial,  Socorro  co.,  northward 
to  within  about  50  ni.  of  Albuquerque, 
where  the  Ti^ua  settlements  bi'gan;  the 
other  division,  sometimes  calle<l  Tompi- 
n»8  and  Salineros,  occupying  an  area  k. 
of  the  Uio  Grande  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
ftilt  laijroons,  or  nalinas,  where  they  ad- 
joine<l  the  eastern  gn)up  of  Tigua  settle- 
nK'nU<  on  the  s.  Tlie  western  or  Rio 
<fran<le  branch  of  the  tribe  was  visited 


'illages 

along  the  river  ami  in  others  near  by), 
by  OHate  in  159S,  and  bv  IJenavides  in 
lt»21-:i(),  the  latter  ntatingtliat  tliey  were 
in  14  imebloH  along  the  river.  Judging 
fniui  the  nnmerouH  villages  of  the  prov- 
in<-e  <A  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  inentione<l  by 
Onate,  which  apixiari*  to  have  l>een  the 
nana*  a]>plied  to  the  ning<*  of  the  Rio 
(iRuiiie  divii<ion  of  the  I'iro.**,  Henavi<les* 
nninlier  drK.*H  not  rhmh  to  be  exaggerate*!. 
TIie<*stablij?hnientof  minsions  among  the 
I*iro.«*  In-gan  in  1020.  In  that  year  tlie 
nKK*t  southerly  church  and  monastery  in 
N'ew  Mexic(>  were  built  at  Sene**!!*  by 
Artt>aga  and  Zuiliga  (to  whom  are  at- 
trilMitiHl  the  planting  of  the  first  vines 
and  the  manufac^tun.'  of  wine  in  this  re- 
gion ),  and  <iuring  the  same  year  missions 
at  S<'villeta,  Socorro,  and  [Irobably  also 
at  Aiamillo  were  foundtHl.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  tlie  Piros  of  the  Rio  ( rrande, 
although  said  to  numlnT  6,(X)0  in  UKJO, 
were  already  seriously  hanissed  by  the 
|»ersistent  hostility  ojf  the  Apache,  for 
."^evilletii  had  lx?en  depopulate<l  and  de- 
ptroye«l  by  fire  **in  c<ms<*<pience  of  inter- 
tril>al  wars"  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  missions,  ami  was  not  resettled 
until  aU)ut  1«)26.  Moreover,  the  14  vil- 
lagi's  along  the  Rio  Gramle  occupieil 
by  the  Piros  in  1*)30  were  nHiuce<l  to  4 
half  a  century  later.  '*This  was  due  not 
onlv  (o  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
gatder  their  thn-k  into  larger  i>u«*bIos," 
says  Jiandelier,  **but  also  to  tno  danger 
to  whi<'li  these  Imlians  were  exi»osed 
fnmi  the  Apa«'he8  of  the  MVrrillo*  and 
the  Miila,'  as  the  southern  bands  of  that 
restless  tril>e  were  calleti." 

The  area  occui>ie<l  by  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  extender!  from  the  pueblo  of  Alx) 
H.K.toand  including  the  ]mcblo  of  Tabira, 
commonly  but  improperly  called  ''Gran 


Quiyira,"  a  distance  of  about  26  m.  The 
habitat  of  the  eastern  Kros  was  even 
more  desert  in  character  than  that  of  the 
eastern  Tigua,  which  lx)unded  it  on  the 
N.,  for  the  Arroyo  de  Abo,  on  which  Abo 
pueblo  was  8ituate<l,  wjis  the  only  [)eren- 
nialstn^am  in  the  region,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tabira  and  Tenabo  depending  entirely 
on  the  storage  of  rain  water  for  their  sup- 
ply. In  addition  to  the  3  pueblos  named, 
it  IS  not  improliable  that  the  now  mined 
villages  known  by  the  Spanish  names 
Pueblo  Blan(!o,  Pueblo  Colorado,  and 
Pueblo  de  la  Parida  were  among  the  11 
inhabited  settlements  of  tlie  Salinas  seen 
bv  Chamuscmlo  in  1580,  but  at  least  3 
of  this  numlx»r  were  otx*u[)ied  by  the 
Tigua.  Juan  de  Ofiate,  in  1598,  also 
visittMl  the  j)ueblos  of  the  Salinas,  and  to 
Fray  Francisi'O  de  San  Miguel,  a  chaplain 
of  Oi1att»'s  army,  was  assigned  the  Pi  roe 
country  as  part  of  his  mission  district. 
The  lu>ad(iuarters  of  this  priest  l)eing  at 
Pecos,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  a(*tive 
mission  work  was  d(»ne  among  the  Piros 
during  his  incumlK»n(!y,  which  covered 
only  alHMit :{ years.  The  first  actual  mis- 
sitms  amrmg  the  Piros  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas  wereestablishc<l  in  1«)29  by  Fran- 
cisco <le  Act^v«Mlo  at  Abo  and  Tat)ira,  and 
proliably  also  at  Tena>>o,  but  liefore  the 
massive- walled  churches  and  mrmasteriea 
were  comph'te<l,  the  village  dwellers  of 
lN)th  the  Salinas  and  the  Rio  (rramle  suf- 
ferer! so  seriously  from  tlu^  depre<lation8 
of  the  Aiiai^he,  that  Senecru  on  the  Rip 
(jrrande,  as  well  as  everv  pueblo  of 
the  Salinas,  was  (h'serteif  l)efon.^  the 
Pueblo  insurrection  of  1680.  Prior  to 
the  raid  on  St»necu  by  the  A[>a<*he  in 
1675,  ()  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  villaee 
were  exiH'Ute«l  for  the  massacre  of  the 
alcalde-mayor  and  4  other  Spaniards. 
Probablv  on  account  of  the  fear  with 
which  the  Si»aniar<ls  were  known  to  be 
n^ganliMl  by  the  Piros  after  this  m-cur- 
rence,  thev  wer»»  not  invittnl  by  the 
northeni  t*ut»blos  to  jmrticipate  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Smniards  in  IGHO; 
consetiuently  when  (Hermin,  the  gov- 
ernor, retreat4Ml  from  Santa  Fe  t<.>  KJ  Paao 
in  that  yt^ir,  he  was  jointMl  by  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  So<-orrf>,  Sevilleta,  and 
Aiamillo.  These,  with  tlie  f(>rmeroccu- 
Ittuits  of  S<»necu,  who,  sinee  the  destnic- 
tion  of  their  village  by  the  Apache  had 
resi<  \in  1  at  S»  k'<  ) rro,  were  af terwar<  1  estab- 
lished in  th(^  new  villages  of  So<*orro, 
Texas,  and  Seneru  <lel  Sur  in  Chihua- 
hua, on  the  Rio  Grande  U'low  El  Paso, 
where  their  remnants  still  survive.  In 
attempting  to  reconquer  New  Mexico  in 
the  following  year,  ()b;rmin  caused  Ahi- 
millo  to  be  l)urne<l,  Invause  the  few  re- 
maining inhaliitants  tied  on  his  ap])roach. 
Only  l^  families  remained  at  Sevilleta 
when  the  S^tauiards  rt^tivateil,  but  tlu*se 
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had  departed  and  the  pueblo  was  abnoet 
in  ruins  on  their  return  in  1681. 

The  entire  Piros  division  of  the  Tanoan 
tiunily  prolmbly  numbered  about  9,000 
early  in  the  1 7th  century.  Of  these,  only 
about  60  individuals  are  known  tosurvive. 

Livinfi:  with  or  near  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
were  a  band  of  Jumano  (q.  v.)i  a  semi- 
nomadic  tribe  of  which  little  is  known. 
The  proximity  of  these  Indians  to  the 
Piros  pueblos  led  to  the  error,  on  the 
part  of  cartoffrauhers  of  that  period,  of 
confoimdingtlie  Jumano  and  Piros,  hence 
the  references  on  many  early  max)S  to  the 
"Humanos  de  Tompiros."  etc. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Piros  pueblos, 
80  far  as  known,  all  of  them  being  now  ex- 
tinct with  the  exception  of  Senecu  del  8ur, 
while  Socorro  has  become  **Mexic«n- 
ized":  Abo,  Agua  Nueva,  Alamillo,  Bar- 
rancas, Qualacu,  San  Felipe,  San  Pascual, 
Senecu,  Senet^u  del  Sur  (also  Tigua), 
Sevilleta,  Socorro  or  Pilabo,  Socorro  del 
Sur,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  Teypana,  Tenaquel. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extmct, 
were  i)rol>ably  also  occupied  by  the  Piros: 
Amo,  Aponitrts  A(iuicabo,  Atepua,  Ay- 
qui,  Caloiati,  Canocan,  Cantensapue,  Cun- 
quilipinoy,  Kncaquiagiialcaca,  iluertas, 
Peixoloe,'  Pencoana,  Penjtuicu,  Pesquis, 
Peytre,  Poloo<»,  Preguey,  Pueblo  Blanco, 
Pueblo  C?olorailo,  PSeblo  de  la  Parida, 
Pueblo  del  Alto,  QueeUiuelu,  Quial])0, 
Quia[>o,  Qniomacjui,  Quiulmco,  Teca- 
hanquulahamo,  Teeytraan,  Tercao,  Texa, 
Teyaxa,  Tohol,  Trelagu,  Trelaquepu, 
Treyev,  Treypual,  Trula,  Tuzahe,  Vuma- 
hein,  Vancomo,  Zumaque. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  also  ex- 
tinct, were  inhibited  either  by  the  Piros 
or  the  Tigua:  Acoli,  Aggey,  Alle,  Amaxa, 
Apena,  Atuyama,  Axauti,  Chein,  Cizen- 
tetpi,  Couna,  Dhiu,  llohota,  Mcjia,  Quan- 
quiz,  Salineta,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan 
BautiHta,  Xatr>o,  Xiamela,  Yonalus. 

Consult  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 

Esrn,  Am.  ser.,  iv,  236-258,  268-292, 1892; 
unuiiis,  I^ind  of  Poco  Tiempo,  283-310, 
1893.  SiH:'  also  Chenltf,  I^ieblo)^,  J^Hneros 
Tanoan    Famiftjy    Tigua,   Tompiro^y    T^ia- 

haco.  (v.  w.  H.) 

Blroros.— BliUMi,  Atln.s,  xii.  r>l,  1667.  Kortenot.— 
Frw'bol,  Seven  Yean*'  Travel.  3.W.  18ft9(^  'north- 
enierN.'  m»  immt^d  beoauHO  iiihnbitin^  the  retfion 
of  Kl  rnw)  «iel  Norte;  may  also  refer  to  Tifirua). 
Ploot.— Beiiavifles  (lt.HO)  iiiisquoti'd  by  Banon>ft, 
Ariz.  HiKl  N.  Mex..  163,  l.S8a  (Piros.  or).  Pir.— 
Senex.  Ma]f,  1710.  Pira.— IJeiiRvidw,  Memorial, 
14,16;{U.  Piri.— Sanson,  I'Anieriqnu  map,  •J7,  lti57. 
Pixj.— LinH"h<»ten,  I)eseripli<»n  de  rAm^rique, 
map  1.  ICt^iS.  Piros. — Henaviden.  Memorial,  14, 
16.10.  PiruM.— I^uld,  Storv  of  New  Mex.,  lf>,  1H91. 
Fyrwi.— IVrert.  Venludeni  Rel.,  2,  ItWJ.  Biroi.— 
\1llR-Si'fiMr,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  StiO.  1718.  Tiikm- 
hun.— <.Jalw'tiet.  l.sleta  MS.  v<Kml>.,  B.  A.  E..  1885 
(=3  •.•muthiTn  iMielilds*:  Isleta Ti^iui  name  for  all 
PweMi'S  l»i'h»\v  their  villuffe;  ef.  TuUihiu'o). 

Pisa  (  I'i^'na,  *  white  sniul* ).  A  clan  of 
thoLiziird  (Karlh  or  Sand)  phratrvofthe 
If opi.— Stephen  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.*K.,  39, 
18ia. 


Piaoata^na.  A  former  small  trihe  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
living  on  Piscataqua  r.,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Iiampsh  ire.  Their 
principal  village,  also  called  Piscataqua, 
seems  to  have  been  near  the  present  Dover, 
Stafford  co.,  N.  H.  For  the  Mainland 
form  of  the  name^  see  Conoy,  ana  also 
pMcotoiMzj/,  following.  (j.  M.) 

PMMUquM.— Banttow,  New  Hamp.,  22,  185S. 
PMoatawayet.— <iookin  (1674)  in  Ma«.  Hint.  Soc. 
Ck>ll.,  l8t  8.,  I,  149,  180G.  PaMataqaMk.-44mith 
(1616),  ibid.,  3d  R.,  VI,  107, 1887.  PifloaUquM.— 
Sullivan,  ibid.,  iRt  8..  ix,  210, 1804.    Piseataqaan- 

".  Triben, 


— Poiter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
V,  223, 1865. 

Piaoataway.    A  former  Conoy  village 

situated    on  Piscataway  cr.,   in   Prince 

Greorge  co.,  Md.,  the  residence   of  the 

Conoy  chief  at  the  time  of  the  English 

occupancy  of  Maryland  in  1634.     It  was 

the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  misj^ion  established 

in  1640,  but  was  abandone<l  two  years 

later  through  fear  of  the  Conestoga.     A 

garrison  was    stationed  there   in    1644. 

Xiscataway   is  seemingly  identical  with 

Kittamaquindi  (q.  v.),  which  nn^eived  its 

name  from  a  resident  chief.  (c.  t.  ) 

Puoataway.— White,  Kelatio  Itineris.  82,  1874. 
PMcatawaye.— Ibid.,38.  PMoatoe.— Ibid..76.  Pis- 
eattoway.— Bozman,  Hiiit.  Md..  ii.  290, 1837. 

Piachenoat.     A  people  met  by  Tonti  in 

1686  (Margry,  Dec,  in,  557,  1878)  Ixj- 

tween  the  Natchez  and  the  Quinipissa 

tribes  on  the  Mississippi,  who  chanted 

the  calumet  to  them  l)ecause  they  were 

**gun-men." 

PielMBO.—Douay  ica.  1688)  quoted  by  Shea,  Diseov. 
MisB.,  226,18^2.  TiohenM.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  III,  82, 18&i. 

Piaha  {Pi^-ai),  The  Field-mouse  clan 
of  the  Asa  phratry  of  the  Hopi. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Piahaug.  Defined  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  (1895)  as  a  young  or  female 
surf-scoter  ((EdemiaperttinciUata):  appar- 
ently identical  with  the  Massachuset 
a^pishauffy  widgeons,  given  bv  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet.,  249,  19()3),  a  plural  fonu, 
the  singular  of  whicli  is  rt'u/V</i(a),  or 
opiW.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Piahla-atenna  {Fi^shla  ateunoy  *  those  of 
the  northernmost* ).  A  phratry  embrac- 
ing the  Aingshi  (Bear),  Kalokta  (Her- 
on or  Crane),  and  Talduptai  (Yellow 
wood)  clans  of  the  Zufii.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Piahqnitpah.  A  Shahaptian  trilx*  men- 
tioned by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  living  in 
1805  on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r.  at 
Muscleshell  rapi<l  and  wintering  on  Tap- 
teal  (Yakima)  r..  Wash.  They  num- 
bered 2,600  (1,600?),  in  71  mat  houses, 
subsisted  by  hunting  and  tishing,  and  did 
not  flatten  their  hi^ads  ho  much  as  the 
tribes  farther  down  the  river.  They  are 
descril)etl  as  of  good  stature,  '^pleasantlv 
featureii,"  and  well  pro]>ortioned.  Botli 
men  and  women  rode  well.  The  women 
wore  skirts  reaching  to  the  knees,  long 
leggings  and  moa^asins,  and  large  robes. 
^UK)ney  (14Ui  Kep.  B.  A.  K,  739,  1896) 
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regards  tlicni  ai<  probably  identical  with 

the  Msko  band  of  the  Yakima.  (  l.  f.  ) 
Plieh  qQlt  Ml.— Orig.  Jour.  Ijewia  and  (Hark,  in, 
187. 1905.  Fkhqoitpah.— I^wis  and  Clark  Kxi>ed., 
II,  2iV2,  1814.  Fiahquitpaws.— Ibid.,  23.  Piahquit- 
Mwa.— Ibid.,  II,  819.  1817.  Piaquitpahs.— Morse, 
Kep.  to  Sw.  War,  370,  IftTi.  Piiquitpakt.— Dome- 
neeh.  Deserts  N.  A.,  I,  443, 1860. 

Piikakaaakis  {ApiMcdkdkis,  mac^ie. 
lit.  *  small  raven.' — Hewitt).  A  Creeband 
living  in  the  ^dcinity  of  Tinder  mtn., 
Northwest  Ter.,  Canada,  in  1856.  They 
occupied  .SO  earth  lodfres  and  log  cabins, 
and  cultivati^d  small  patches  of  com  and 
potat«)es;  during  the  winter  they  hunted 
huffaloand  traded  the  hides  to  the  Hud- 
Ftm'si  liay  Co. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Piikaret.     See  Pieakarti, 

Pukitang.    Anunidentilie<l  Algonquian 

tril)e  or  \wLnd  formerly  living  near  tlie 

Nipis-siug  in  Canada. 

Pbkatanff.^Tcs.  Kol..  Thwaiten  ed.,  XLV,  105. 1899. 
Piikltanc.— Jes.  Kcl.  irA{,32. 185H. 

Puko  ( *  river  In^nd ' ) .  A  Yak  i ma  band 
«x-cu|>ying  a  village  on  the  s.  Hide  of 
Yakima  r.  Iwitween  Toy»penish  andSetass 
crs.,  on  the  Yakima  ren.,  Wanh. 

FUpiiawichaslia  ( *  prairio-di^ig  jKHipIe') . 

A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Piipisa-wiiaia.— rk>rM*y  in  15th  Roi>.<Ji.  A.  K.,  218, 
]v.i7.    Pispiza-witoaca.— Ibid. 

Pupogatt.  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
tliaiiM,  probably  Nauset,  in  1674  (Bourne, 
1»»74,  in  Mas?*.'  Hist.  Soc.  (-oil.,  Ist  h.,  i, 
liw,  18(X>).  It  seems  to  have  been  in  w. 
liarnstalileco.,  Mass.,  near  Buzzanls  bay, 
ami  may  l>e  identical  with  Pocasset. 

Piiqaeiio.  A  Chumnshan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  i<ls.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Kosa,  in  1542. — C'a!)rillo,  Narr. 
(154JJ,  in  Smith,  Coler.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1  >v')7. 

Pisqaowt  (prol>ably  from  the  Yakima 

P'imLoj  *  !>end  in  the  river' ).     (Originally  a 

Salish  trilie  on  AVenatt-hee  or  Pisijuows  r., 

a  wtvtern  tributary  of  the  Columbia  in 

th»*  i)re«»nt  Kittitas  and  Okam^m  cos., 

Washin;.^on.     (iibhw  states  that  by  1853 

they  were  k»  largely  intermarried'  with 

the  Yakima  as  to  have  almost  l(»st  their 

identity.     <ii!)l)s,  Hale,  ami  most  su!)se- 

'inent  authors  have  eniiiloyed  the  term 

in  a  rollective  sense.     The  former  ma<le 

it  include  ''the  Indians  on  the  Columbia 

Urtwe«n  the  l*riest's  and  Ross'  rapids  on 

the  I*is4|U(niseor  Winatsha[>am  r.,  the  En- 

te-at-kwu,  Chelan  lake,  and  the  Methow 

<»r  Barrier  r."     The  Piapiows  proi>er  or 

tlie  remnant   of  them  are  now  on  the 

Yakima  res.,  Wash.     Their  bands  were 

i'amiltpaw,   Siapkat^    Shallattoo,   Shan- 

wappom.  Ska<idal,  and  S(iuannaroo.     See 

M.ionev  inl4thRep.  B.  A.  E.,  736,  1896. 
PiehoM.— Wilkc-s.  \Vi>Ht  Am.,  H»4,  1K19.  PiMa- 
hoote.— I^no  in  RiMi.  Kx.  Ihm*.  52.  31  Ht  ('onji:.,  ]Ht 
H'iCf..  17(.  ISSO.  Piaeaont.— Diillotdo  Mr>fnis,  Kxpl., 
II.  :a.\  1M1.  Pisehoule.— KtuvenH  (is'iti)  in  H.  U. 
Kx.  luji\  37.  :<4th  (>*ng.,  Si\  rciw.,  55,  ]}C)7.  PU- 
alMoa.— Irvln>r,  Astoria,  map,  1M9.  Pisooua.— Hale 
In  I*.  .«4.  KxiJ.  Expcd..  VI,  210,  lM4i.  PUkwaa.— 
UftlLatin  In  Tnana.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  20, 1S18. 


PUkwaua.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  6oo.  liOnd., 
71,lKo6.  Piaquoua.— Hale,op.c'it.,224.  Piaquouaa.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  lit  Lurgi'.  xii,  951,  1868.  Piaa-oowa.^ 
Rosa.  AdvftnturcM.  290.  1M7. 

Pissacoao.    The    chief  villase   of    the 

Pissasec  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 

of  Rapt>ahanno(^k  r.  al)ove  the  present 

Leedstown,  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va 

Piaaoaok.— SimoiiM  in  Smith  (lt}29).  Va.,  i,  185, 
repr.  1819.    Piaaaooaok.— Smith,  ibid.,  map. 

Pissasee.  A  tribe  or  l>and  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  living  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  George  and 
Westmoreland  cos.,  Va.  They  formed 
part  of  the  Matchotic  tribe.  Tueir  prin- 
cipal village  was  Pissacoac. 
Piaaaaeok.— xSmith  (1629).  Vti.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Piaaaaaaok.— Simons,  ibid.,  185.  Piaaaaaeea.— Bou- 
dinot,  Star  in  the  West,  12S.  1816  ^miHprint). 

Pissah  ( cognate  with  Chippewa  pijV, 
*  lynx.' — W.  J. ).  A  gens  of^the  Abnaki. 
PoM).— J.  D.  Prince,  inf'n,  1905  (modem  St  Fran- 
ci8  Abnaki  form).  Piii".— Wm.  Jones,  inCn,  1906 
(Chippewa  form).  Pu-aoh'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe., 
171. 1877. 

Pistohin.     A  Clallam  village  on  Pvsht 

r.,  Wash.,  which  flows  into  Juan  de  l^uca 

strait.     Starling  erroneously  states  that 

the  "Macaws  and  Pist-chins  speak  the 

same  language." 

Piaht.— KelH  in  Smith»on.  Rep.  1887,  60S,  1889. 
Piahtot.— Stevens  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  450,  1854. 
PiahUt.— r.  S.  Ind.  Trt'at.,  800, 1873.  Piat-ohin.^ 
Starling  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  170, 1852.  Plat  ohiaa.^ 
Ibid.,  172. 

Pitae.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
on  the  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.^  visite<l  by  Father 
( iarc<^s  in  1 770  ( Arricivita,  1 791 ,  (]Uoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and N.M.,  387, 1889).  Cf. 
J'ctalk'uk. 

Pitahaaerat  ('downstream,'  or  'east.' — 
(irinnell).  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Paw- 
nee conft»denu!y.  The  French  siK)ke  of 
them  as  Tajiage  Pawnee,  and  in  a  treaty 
with  the  U.  S.  in  1819  the  tribe  is  design 
nateil  as  Noisy  Pawnees.  The  Pitahaue- 
rat  always  place<i  their  villages  toward 
the  K.,  ordownstr(>am,  from  thoChaui,  and 
are  sjKjken  of  as  the  lower  villages.  At 
one  time  the  tril>e  livc*<l  on  Smoky  Hill 
r.,  w.  Kans.,  and  lat^T  rejoined  their 
kindn»(l  on  I^)up  r.,  Ne!)r.,  where  their 
res«*rvation  was  t^stablisluHl  in  1857.  In 
1876  they  were  nMiioved  to  Oklahoma, 
where  they  now  live.  Their  lands  have 
b(HMi  allotUxl  in  Si.»veraltv,  and  they  are 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  in  their  village 
f>rganizati<)n,  customs,  and  l>eliefs,  they 
did  not  differ  from  the  other  Pawnee. 
Acconliiig  to  ( rrinnoll  the  tril)e  is  divided 
into  the  Pitahauerat  proi)er  and  the  Ka- 

warakish.  (.^.c.f.  ) 

Noiay  Pawneea.— Treaty  of  lsl9  in  l".  8.  Slut.,  vil. 
172, 1846.  Pawne«  Tappage.— Trea  ty  of  1849  in  V.  8. 
Ind.  Trt'iit,.  t547, 1873.  Pawnee Tappaha.— Treat v  of 
185H,  ibi.l. .  tv*i0.  Pawnee  Tappaye.— Trt-iit y  of  1  xM, 
Ibiil.,  r)4>.  Pe-ta-ha'-ne-rat— Morgan  in  SniitliHrm. 
<:oiit..  XVII,  1%,  1S71.  Pethahanerat.— Ketiiie  in 
Stanfunl,  ('omju'iid.,  5:50,  18TS.  Pethowerata.— 
Iblfl.  Pe-tou-we-ra.— I^oim.  KximtI.  Itorky  MIh..ii, 
Ixxxv.  1«2;?.  Pit-a-hau'-j-rat.— l>unbiir  in  Mug. 
Am.  Hist.,  iv.i-'il,  IShi).  Pitahawirata.— SiinsHMicI 
<ini>ted  liy  I>i»r<rv  in  C'(»nt.  N.  -\.  Kthinil..  vi,  381, 
1S92  (prob.  Oiniina  notation  of  I^i\vn«-i.*  name). 
PiUvirate  Noiay  Pawnee. ^Tn'aty  nf  1819  in  V.  S. 
Ind.  Treatie.><,  645, 1873.    Tapage.— Parlccr,    Joui^ 
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nal,  61,  IMO.  TaMhowmrftt.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  218. 
1861.  Tapaje.— Onnnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
240.1889.    Tai»pa.—lnd.  Aff.  Kop.,  218, 1861.    Tap- 

Mfft 

Tapp 


page.— Long,  Exped.  Rock v  Mto.,  i,  351, 1823.  Tap- 
Pawnee.— Irving,  luu.  Sketches,  ii,  13, 1835. 
aye  Pawnee.— Treaty  of  1834  In  U.  8.  Ind. 

Treaties,  649, 1873  ( ni  isprint ) .    Witah^wi^U.- La 


Fleeche  quoted  by  DorsK>y  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Yi.  418, 1892  (Omaha  name). 

Pitahaaerat  One  of  the  two  divLsions 
of  the  Pitahauerat,  or  Tapaje  Pawnee,  the 
other  being  the  Kawarakish. — Grinnell, 
Piwnee  Hero  Stories,  241,  1889. 

Pitahay.  A  tril>e,  evidently  Coahoil- 
tecan,  met  by  Massanet  (Mem.  de  Nueva 
Efipafia,  XXVII,  94,  MS.),  in  1691,  11 
leaffues  e.  of  mid<lie  Nueces,  r.,  Texas,  to- 
gether with  Paciiache,  Payavan,  Patavo, 
Patsau,  and  other  tribes.         (h.  k.  b.) 

Pitai.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  B.  Texas,  prolmbly  Coahuiltecan,  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta,  at  Lampazos, 
NuevoLeon. — OrozcoyBerra,  Greog.,  303, 
1864. 

Pitaya  (local  contraction  of  pUahaya, 
the  fruit  of  the  CVr^tM  giganteusj  and  the 
cactus  itself).  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona,  in 
1744. -Se<lehnair  (1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Pitchibourenik.    A  tnhe  or  supposed 

tribe  formerly  residing  near  the  e.  side  of 

James  bay,  Canada;  probably  a  band  of 

the  Cree. 

Pitehiboucouni.— La  Tour  Map.  1784.  Pitohiboue- 
ouni.— Ln  Tour  Map.  1779.  Fitohib8reaik.^Tt>s. 
Rel.  I(k30.  11, 1858.  Pitehiboutonnibuek.— Jes.  Kel. 
for  1672,  54, 1858. 

ntchlynn,  Peter  Perkini.  A  prominent 
Choctaw  chief  of  mixe<i  blood,  born  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Hushookwa,  Noxubee 
CO.,  Miss.,  Jan.  30,  1806;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Jan.  17,  1881.  His  father, 
Jonn  Pitchlynn,  was  a  white  man  and  an 
interpreter  commissioned  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington; his  mother,  Sopliia  Folsom,  a 
Choctaw  woman.  While  still  a  boy,  see- 
ing a  partially  educated  member  of  his 
tribe  write  a  letter,  he  resolved  that  he 
too  w<  >uld  becoin(»  elucatcd,  and  although 
the  noarcHt  school  was  in  Tennessee,  ^0 
m.  from  his  father's  cabin,  he  managed 
to  attend  it  ft  >r  a  season.  Returning  home 
at  the  vlot^i"  of  the  tirnt  quarter,  he  found 
his  i>eoi»le  nt'jrotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
genera]  (iovfrnnicnt.  As  he  considered 
the  t^-rms  of  this  tn*aty  a  fraud  upon  his 
tribe,  he  n^fuectl  t«)  Hhake  han<is  with 
Gen.  Jaok.^ion,  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge  in  l>ehalf  of  the  Wa.*jhington  au- 
thorities. Su))se<iuentlv  ho  ent<*hHl  an 
academy  at  Columbia,  'tenn.,  and  finally 
was  gnuhuiteil  at  the  University  of  Nasli- 
ville.  Although  he  never  chungfd  his 
opinion  rojjrarding  tlic  treaty,  lie  became 
a  stronjr  friuud  <.)f  Jackson,  who  was  a 
trust cKJ  of  the  latter  institution.  On  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  Htch- 
lynn  l>ocame  a  farmer,  built  a  cabin,  and 


married  Miss  Rhoda  Folsom,  a  Choctaw, 
the  ceremony  l>eing  performed  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  By  his  example  and  influ- 
ence polygamy  was  abandoned  by  his 
people.  He  was  selected  by  the  Choctaw 
cooncil  in  1824  to  enforce  the  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  according  to 
the  treat}r  of  Doaks  Stand,  Miss.,  Oct.  18, 
1820,  and  in  one  year  the  tratfic  had  ceased. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made 
a  captain  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Council,  when  the  United  States 
Grovemment  determined  to  remove  the 
Choctaw^  Chickasaw,  and  Creeks  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  first  proposition  in 
that  body  was  to  establish  a  school,  and, 
that  the  students  might  become  familiar 
with  the  maimers  and  customs  of  white 
people,  it  was  located  near  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  rather  than  w^ithin  the  limits  of  the 
Choctaw  country.  Here  it  flourished  for 
many  years,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  nation.  Pitchlynn  was  apix)inte<1 
one  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1828  to  select  the  lands  for  their  future 
homes  and  to  make  pea(!e  with  the  C)sage, 
his  tact  and  courage  making  his  mission 
entirely  successful.  He  later  emigrated 
to  the  new  reservation  with  his  pet)plc 
and  built  a  eabin  on  Arkansas  r.  IMtch- 
Ijrnn  was  an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  whom 
he  met  for  the  first  time  in  1840.  He  was 
ascending  the  Ohio  in  a  steamboat  when 
Mr  Clay  came  on  boanl  at  Maysvillc. 
The  Indian  went  into  the  cabm  and 
found  two  farmers  earnestly  engage<l  in 
talking  about  their  crops.  After  lintening 
to  them  with  great  delight  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  turned  to  his  traveling 
companion,  to  whom  he  said:  **If  that 
old  farmer  with  an  ugly  face  had  only 
been  educated  for  the  law,  he  would  have 
made  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
country."  He  soon  learneil  that  the 
"  old  farmer  "  was  Henrv  Clay.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  met  Pitt;hlynn  on  a  steam- 
boat on  tbe  Ohio  r.  in  1842,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  in  his  American 
Notes,  and  calls  him  a  chief;  but  he  was 
not  electtKi  principal  chief  until  1860. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Wjishington 
to  protect  the  interests  of  his  tril)esmen, 
especially  to  pn>secutetheir claims  agai nut 
the  Government.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  l*itchlynn  returned  to  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  although  anxious  that  his 
people  should  remain  neutral,  f<»und  it 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
this  position;  indt»eil  three  of  his  sons  es- 
poused the  ConfiMlerate  cause.  He  him- 
self remainefl  a  Union  nian  to  the  entl  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Confederates  nii«leil  his  plantation  of 
600  acres  and  captured  all  his  cattle, 
while  the  emanci])ation  pro<*lamation 
freed  his  100  slaves.  He  was  a  natural 
orator,  as  his  address  to  Uie  President  at 
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the  White  House  in  1855,  his  Bpeeches 
before  the  congreiwionul  committees  iu 
1808,  aud  one  delivered  before  a  dele- 
gation of  Quakers  at  Washington  in  1869, 
abundantly  prove.  In  1865  be  retumetl 
to  Wavhin^n,  where  he  remained  as  the 
absent  of  his  people  until  his  death,  de- 
voting attention  chielly  to  pressing  the 
Chfx'taw  claim  for  lands  sold  to  tlie  Uniteii 
StatfS  in  1830.  In  addition  to  the  treaty 
of  1820,  above  referre<l  to,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit,  Miss.,  Sept.  27, 
1830,*an<l  the  treaty  of  Wa*!«hington,  June 
20,  1855;  he  also  witnesMKi,  as  xirincipal 
rhief,  that  of  Washington,  Apr.  28, 186(J. 
Htchlynn's  lirst  wife  having  died,  he 
married,  at  Washington,  Mrs  Caroline 
Lonibardy,  a  daughter  of  (io<lfrey  Eck- 
loff,  who  with  tH*o  sous  and  one  daughter 
8ur\-ive  him,  the  children  by  the  first 
marriage  haviiigdied  during  their  father's 
litetime.  Pitchlynn  iKJcaiiie  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Memorial  Church  at 
Wa.'fhington.  and  was  a  regular  attendant 
until  his  lastillm^HH.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent "memlwr  of  the  Masonic  onler,  and 
on  his  death  the  funeral  wrvices  were 
conducted  in  its  lx»half  by  Gen.  Albert 
1*1  ke.  A  monument  was  ere<ited  over 
bis  grave  in  Congrt^ssional  Cemetery  by 
the  Ch<K-taw  Nation.  In  1842  Pit<*hlynn 
was  descril^l  by  Dickens  as  a  handsome 
man,  with  black  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
broa«l  cheek -}>oneH,  sunburnt  complexion, 
and  bright,  kei'U.  dark,  and  piercing 
eves.  He  was  fairlv  well  read,  and  in 
Ixjth  s{K.'aking  an<l  writing  usinI  gotxl 
Knglish.  lie  was  held  in  high  esteem 
bith  by  the  menil)erK  of  his  trilK?  and  by 
all  his  Wa*^hington  a<'<]naintan4^es.  See 
also  l^nman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Chanuters,  1881.  (c.  t.) 

Fitchamon.     Si.»e  P*'ntirnmo}i. 

Pithlkwatsiaas  (11<;l^-kwt'i-tin'aHS^),  A 
filmier  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
On*g. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  2:W,  18i)0. 

Pitic.  A  s<»ttlement  of  the  Solm  on  the 
Rio  Altar  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
a  visita  of  the  S|>anish  mission  Calx)rca 
from  prior  to  1701,  with  81.S  inhabitants 
in  17^^),  and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  estab- 
lishwi  alMiut  175.'i-54.  The  name  was 
«nil)se<]uentlvchange<l  to  Altar.  A  writer 
in  1702  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  i:W, 
13W,ls.')7)  says:  '*This  rancheria  [Sotia] 
is  calle<l  I^it^^uin  in  the  IMma  tongue  \)e- 
(ause  there  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivi'rs  of  Tubntama  and  that  of  San  Ig- 
nario.'*  Rivera,  in  1730  (liancroft,  No. 
Mex.  Static,  i.  514, 1884),  classifies  it  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  Pimas  Altos. 
VatiTidmd  Pitiqni.— Rivera  (17.%)  qiiottMl  byBan- 
rmft.  No.  Mox.  Htatiti.  i..')14. 18M.  Piquitin.— Kino 
tWjf.)in  iHyc.  Hint.  Mex.,4thB.,l,2t>3,  IKiO.  Pitic— 
AiizH  (1774  >  Muoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  nnd  K.Mex., 
SS*.  1*^.  8^.  Diego  de  Pitquia.— VeneKaA,  Hi.st. 
ThI.,  I.  map,  17.79.  Baa  Diepo  de  PitauiB.— Ibid., 
SCBimisprini).  Bdba. -Writerca.  1702 fu  Doc.  Hiat. 
Mez..  4fti8..  Y.  l3»-9, 18ri7. 


Pitikta^jang.  A  summer  village  of  the 
Aivilimiiut  Eskimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
extremity  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  446,  1888. 

Pitkachi.  OAe  of  the  northern  Yoknts 
(Mariposan )  tribes  of  s.  central  California, 
on  the  B.  side  of  San  Joaquin  r.,  below 
Millerton,  their  territory  tnus  adjoining 
that  of  the  Chukcliansi  (Powers  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370,  1877;  Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  «15,  June  15,  1904).  They 
were  s|>oken  of  in  1851  asalaive  and  war- 
like tnl)e  inhabiting  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mari]K)sa,  Chowchilla,  Fresno,  and  San 
Joaquin  (Bar)x)urin  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  32d 

Cong.,  spc^c.  sess.,  61,  1853). 
Pik-cak-ohet.— Barbour,  op.  cit.,  262.  PiioatohMa.— 
Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860.  Pit-caoh-ee.— 
Ind.  Afr.  Rep.,  223, 1851.  Pit-eat-ohee.— Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4, 82d  Cong. ,  spec.  fiem. ,  98, 1853.  Piteatehea.— 
Lewi8  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hop.  1866,  252,  1857.  Pitehaak- 
iee.— Barbour,  op.  cit.,  Dl.  Pit-cuoh-«e.— John- 
ston in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32(1  Cong.,  Ist  seiv.,  22, 
1852.  Pitiaehee.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  612, 
1854.  Pit'-ka-ehi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,370,  1877.  Pit-kah'-che.— Merriam  in  Bclence, 
XIX,  915,  June  15, 1904.    Pit-kah'-te.— Ibid. 

Pits.  Excavations  made  in  the  ground 
for  ovens,  houses,  reservoirs,  c*ache8, 
traps,  shrim»s,  graves,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses,  are  very  generally  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  habitations,  and 
even  for  centuries  after  the  al>andonment 
of  villages  traces  of  these  [uts  remain. 
In  the  W.  some  tril>es  still  practise  the 
custom  of  making  pits  for  various  pur- 
{>oses.  By  reason  oi  the  numerous  roast- 
ing pits  excavated  along  its  banks,  Pit 
r.  in  N.  California  and  the  Achomawi 
or  "Pit  River  Inciians"  of  the  neighbor- 
hw)d  were  so  nanieil.  The  practice  of 
roasting  fo<Ml  in  a  small  pit  (the  so-called 
(ripsy  oven)  ap]>ears  to  have  l)een  a 
common  one  amcmg  Indians,  and  each 
excavations  are  ^)rol>ably  most  numerous 
(see  OveiiJi).  Within  the  habitat  of  the 
agave,  es|H'cially  in  s.  Arizona  and  N. 
Sonora,  pits  several  feet  in  diameter  have 
long  l>een  used  for  roasting  the  plants 
to  pnKluce  mesc*al  ((i.  v.).  The  Maida 
of  N.  California  gathered  grasshoppers 
and  locusts,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  by  digging  a  large  shallow  pit  in  a 
mea<low  or  flat,  and  then,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  grass  on  all  sides,  drove  the  insects 
into  the  ]>it;  their  wings  being  burned  off 
by  t  he  flames,  they  were  helpless,  and  were 
tfius  collectcMl  by  the  bushel  (Dixon). 
Abandoned  field  ovens  of  the  Pueblos  for 
roasting  at  once  immense  (juan titles  of 
^H*n  corn  }H*com(}  mere  pits  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  earth  sidi^s,  leaving  no  super- 
ficial clew  to  their  former  i>uri>ose.  Some 
of  the  depressions  around  amrient  ruins 
are  likewise  enigmatic,  although  some 
[)robably  were  dug  originally  as  reser- 
voirs, as  ovens,  or  for  obtaining  material 
for  a<iobe  (stH3  A(hthv,  Food,  Irrigation), 
Storage  pits  were  in  general  use.  Siidi 
pits,  filled  with  refuse,  have  been  found 
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on  the  Bamn  and  Gartner  village  Bites  in 
Ohio  (Mills),  and  from  them  have  been 
taken  much  material  connected  with  the 
dailv  life  of  the  people;  they  surrounded 
the  habitations  and  were  lineil  with  straw 
or  bark  to  receive  com  in  the  ear  com- 
pactly laid  in,  or  shelled  com  in  woven 
Dags.  The  Creek  Indians  built  large 
storage  pits  in  the  ground  (see Receptacles, 
Slorape  and  Caclieis),  Quarry  pits  for  ex- 
tractmg  copper,  stone,  clay,  ocher,  tur- 
quoise, ete.,  have  been  observed  in  lo- 
calities where  these  substances  occur,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  L.  Superior  region, 
the  Flint  Kidgc  deposit  in  Ohio,  and  the 
pipestone  quarry  of  Minnesota,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  of  tliis  sort  has 
been  done  (nee  Mines  and  Quarries),  Oc- 
casionally pit  traps  were  made,  those  of 
the  Navaho  consisting  of  a  pocket  at  the 
end  of  a  cul  de  sac  of  stakes.  Burials 
were  often  made  in  pits,  in  which  some- 
times a  numl)er  of  bodies  were  deposited 
(see  Mortuary  customs).  Cairn  ^ves 
were  formed  by  scooping  a  hole  m  the 
ground,  placing  the  Dody  therein,  and 
covering  with  stones.  This  custom  had 
a  wide  range.  Pit  houses  are  compara- 
tively rare,  but  are  found  among  the 
Eskimo,  the  Maidu  of  California,  and  a 

?rehiBtoric  tribe  of  w.  New  Mexico  (see 
lalAtations) .  Pits  were  sometimes  dug 
for  use  as  sweat  houses,  and  the  kivas 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Pueblos  were  usually  at 
least  partly  underground. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Jones  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  18B5,  900,  1886;  Holmes,  ibid., 
1903,  723-26,  1904;  Hough  in  Bull.  35. 
B.  A.  R,  1907;  Ix)skiel,  Hist.  Miwi.  United 
Breth.,  pt.  i,  108,  1794;  Mills,  Certain 
Moundh^  and  Village  Sites  in  Ohio,  i,  pt.  3, 
211-22,  1907;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Kthnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Yarrow  in  First  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  113,  142,  1881.  fw.  h.) 

Pitsokat.  A  former  Maidu  village  near 
Roeeville,  Placer  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  MuH.  Nat.  Hist.,  pi.  38,  1906. 

Pitted  stones.     S<'e  (  npstoius.  Hammers, 

Pitnarvik.  A  village  of  the  Ita  P><kiino 
on  Whale  sd.,  w.  GnHJulancl,  where  the 
tril)e  assfinbk'H  for  the  spring  walrus 
hunt. 

Peterirwi.— iSteIn  In  rotermnnns  Mitt.,  no.  9, 
map,  l'JU'2.  Peteravak.— Mark  ham  In  Trans. 
Ethuol. S«x».  L<jn<l..  11?J,  1>hW>.  Feteravik.— Bc8m.>In. 
Am.  Nt»rdi»ol.  Kxped.,  1>>98.  Fetowach.— Roks., 
Voy.of  Discov.,  VM,  isii).  Petowack.— Ibid..  19tJ. 
Pituarvik. — KroolnT  in  Bull.  Am.  Mii8.  Nat.  HiHt., 
XII.  2«9,  Jxy.>. 

Pivanhonkapi  {Pintnhonhipi).  A  tra- 
ditionaryviIIagL'ab<mt4m.  n.  w.of  Oraibi 
pueblo/N.  K.  Ariz.  Acoonlinvr  to  Hopi 
story  Pivanhonkapi  lunl  Ilnshkovi  (n.  v. ) 
were  <lt\»4tn»vod  by  a  lire  tbat  had  Ihvii 
kindle<l  in  t\\r  San  I'nuicisco  nit.**.,  90  in. 
awav,  attluMnstaiuvof  tlu*  rlut*f«if  Pivan- 
honkapi and  with  the  ai<l  of  the  Yaya- 
ponchatu  ik»o]>1o,  who  are  Haiti  to  have 


been  in  league  with  supernatural  forces^ 
because  the  inhal)itants  of  Pivanhonkapi 
had  become  degenerate  through  gambling. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  also  de- 
stroj^ed;  the  snrWvors  moved  away, 
occupying  stweral  temporary  villages 
during  their  wanderings,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen. — Voth,  Tra^ii- 
tions  of  the  Ilopi,  241, 1905. 

Pivipa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Opata, 
on  the  Rio  Soyopa,  a  western  branch  of  the 
Yaqui,  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco 
y  B^rra,  Geog. ,  343, 1864 ) .  Pi vipa  is  now 
a  civilized  rancho  of  173  inhabitants. 

PiTwani  ( IH-vwa^-ni ) .  The  Marmot  clan 
of  the  Chua  (Snake)  phratrv  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.*A.  E.,  38, 
1891. 

PiihlkiC Buffalo').  A Chipi)ewa chief , 
often  called  Buffalo,  his  EngliHh  name, 
formerly  residing  on  I^a  I*ointe  or  Madi^- 
line  id..  Wis. ;  bom  about  1759,  die<l  Sept. 
7,  1855.  He  is  HiK)ken  of  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  chiefs  of  theChipi)owa 
tribe  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  3t)5,  lj!*o7); 
but  Warren  intlicates  more  closely  the 
scope  of  his  authority  by  n»ferriiig  to  him 
as  ** Kechewaish keen  (( Treat  Buffalo),  the 
respected  and  venerable  chief  of  the  I^ 
Pomte  hsLiid  [Shaugaumikong]  and  prin- 
cipal chief  of  all  the  J^ke  Superior  and 
Wisconsin  bands"  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v, 
48,  1885).  In  one  instan(*e  he  signed  a 
treaty  as  representative  of  the  St  Cnjix 
Imnd,  and  in  another  in  Ijehalf  of 
both  the  St  Crc>ix  and  Jja  Pointe  l>iinds. 
According  to  Warren  (p.  87)  he  was  the 
grandson  of  chief  Aiigdaweof,  which 
seems  to  have  been  also  the  name  of  his 
father.  Wl>en  Buffalo  was  al)out  10 
years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  pn»sent  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  they  remained  two  years,  then 
went  to  Mackinaw,  there  n^siding  several 
years,  and  thence  retumiHl  to  La  Pointe. 
But  few  of  the  important  incidents  of 
Pizhiki's  life  are  recorded,  but  he  was  an 
informant  of  Warren,  the  historian  of 
the  ChipjKJwa.  His  name  is  signed  to 
the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19, 1825  ('»(iitsr)et>  Waskee,  le  bo*uf 
of  La  Pointe");  Fouu  du  IjACj  Wis.,  Aug. 
5,  1826  C^PeezhickcHj");  St  Peters  r. 
(Wisconsin  si<le),  July  29,  18,S7  (**Pe- 
zheke");  Ia  Pointe,  Wis.,  Oct.  4,  1842 
( "Gitcbiwaisky");  Fon<i  du  I.ac,  Aug. 
2,  1847  ('*Ke-che-wa»«h-kei'n"),  and  1j& 
Pointe,  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1854  (**Ke-<the- 
waish-ke").  S<'hoolcraft  (Personal 
Mem.,  103,  1851)  says  that  *H4itchee 
Waishkee,  the  (ireat  Firpt-l)oni"  was 
familiarly  calle*!  "Pezhickee,  or  the  Buf- 
falo." By  the  la*«t  treaty  a  section  of 
land  was  gnuited  to  him  out  of  the  terri- 
tory then  ce<led  to  the  Tniteii  State's. 
Previous  t^>  his  death,  in  1855,  Pizhiki 
was  l)aptize<l  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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tliem    to    WaHhiiiKton.     Il« 
buried,  Sept  9,  in  the  Catholic  cemetery 
At  La  Pointe. 

A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  St  Croix  buid, 
alHO  named  "Peezhickee,"  or  Buffalo, 
sisned  tlie  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Vie.,  Aug.  ID,  1825;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
Aug.  5,  1826,  and  St  Peters  r.,  Wih.,  Jaly 
29.  1837.  (c.  T.) 

JkhiUliiwaaltthe  IPtqrd-lu'-mi-aW^). 
A  former  Yaquina  villafte  on  the  b.  hub 
of  Yaiiuina  r.,  Oreg. — Doniey  in  Jonr. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,22»,  1890. 

Fldpiliim.    See  Piptiiaiewa. 

FknnnlnUitkiik  {rhi-u'-m-uqt-attf).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 


PUital  ( yia'ihti,  '  uplanders ' ) .  A  col- 
lective name  given  by  the  Klamath  to  all 
tlie  Indians  on  Spragiie  r.,  Rbove  and  be- 
low Yoneks,  on  the  Klamath  res.,  e.  w. 
OreR.  They  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
Modoc,  many  Klamath,  and  theBhoaho- 
nean  Walpapi  and  Yahuckin  settled  in 
these  parts. — tlatw'het  in  ('ont  N.  A. 
KthnoL,  II,  pt.  I,  XXXV,  IMilO. 
BpludoL— Uataohvl.  llilil. 

Plaqiwinine.     See  J'frrimmon. 

Plaqnei.     See  Hirrplttfle*. 

PlaywicksT  {'town  of  the  turkey'}. 
A  tonner  Delaware  village  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.  It  prohal)ly  bekinRcil  to  the  Una- 
lachtigo  division,  and  may  have  lieen  oii 
Nefhaniinv  cr. 

PluwiUt.— brinUin,  I,cnBpcLeit..39.1SWi.    FUr- 
wlcktj.— Ured    ot   17JT  tiuotwl  bjr  Day,  Penn.. 

Finny' I  Town.  A  fonncr  villaee,  iiamc<I 
from  its  chief,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Delaware,  Delaware  co..  Ohio,  in  1776. 
It  belnngeil  to  a  niaraurling  Iwnd  of  In- 
■lianj!,  w'ho  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
Mingo.  See  Biitterfield,  Wachington- 
IrvirieCorr.,  t),  itwa. 

Pluuusta.  A  group  of  prehiHtoric  pen- 
dant-like objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell, 
hematite  ore,  (Xipper,  and  other  maleriak 
the  origin  and  use  of  which  have  been 
much  dlHCUxneil  (see  ProbUmaUcnlubjertii). 
The  name  plummet  is  applied  because  of 
the  rei<emblance  of  many  siN-cimens  to 
the  ordinary  builder's  plummet,  but  the 
chapes  are  greatly  <!ivi.'rHi(led,  numerous 
vanante  conne^^ting  the  well-estalilished 
type  f'lrms  with  other  groujw  of  obiectH, 
iwnet  sinkers,  club  heatis,  pctitk*",  bird- 
stontii,  Ixiat-Hlones,  pendant  ornaments, 
etc.  Numerous  specimens  are  rudely 
shaped,  but  thegreuter  number  are  highly 
HniHhHl  and  syiiimelric,  and  often  grace- 
ful in  contour.  Kecentncfomisare  some- 
times encountered,  especially  in  Florida, 
lad  rather  rarely  the  body  is  carved  to 
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represent  in  formal  fashion  the  head  of 
a  duck.  Usually  there  is  a  shallow  en- 
circling groove;  occaaionally  there  are 
two,  at  the  upper  end;  and  in  rare  caaes 
one  or  more  grooves  or  ridges  encircle  the 
body  of  the  longer  snecimens  at  different 
points,  givinga  spinctle-like  effect  Some 
are  grooved  at  both  ends,  while  many  ter- 
minate below  in  conical  or  nipple-like 
Kints.  A  few  are  tnincated  or 
ve  a  slight  depression  at  the 
upper  end,  aod  rare  sjiecimensof 
the  long  slender  variety  have  one 
side  flat  or  flightly  hollowed  out, 
suggesting  the  fonu  ol  a  dugout 
canoe.  Perforations  tor  Bimpen- 
sion  are  observed  in  numerous 
cases,  indicating  afhliation  with 
ordinary  pendant  ornaments, 
while  some  well-fiiiished  speiu- 
meus  have  neither  grooves  nor 
perforations. 

The  pluiimieta  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  ow'ur-  ce"i"i 
ring  in  great  prefusion  in  Florida,  '!',"i' 
in  the  Alississippi  valley,  and  in  (hook) 
California,  and  are  often  found 
associated  witli  human  remains  in  bariala. 
Some  were  undoubtedly  worn  on  the 
petwin,  after  the  manner  of  pendant  orna- 
ments, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  ot  them  were  devoted  to  ma^c 


thei 


IS  charm^ 


powers  a 

talismans,   amu- 
lets, fetishes,  etc, 
(•i™i)  "■■«™"       capable  in  oneway 

°™"  or  another  of  ex- 

erting profound  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  the  society,  th« 
clan,  or  the  tril*.  The  Indians  of  s. 
California,  in  who)<e  pomession  some  of 
these  objects  are  found,  believe  them  to 
be  helpful  in  war  and 
the  chase,  in  producing 
rain,  in  curing  the  si<  ■■" 
in  games  ot  cliant-e,  f 
(Ilenshaw,  Yates), 
has  been  suggested  that  J 
the  original  ]ilummet8  I 
may  have  been  net  sink- 
having  at  first  only  prac- 
tical functions,  which  u,,^^^,  p^,.  Ji.,„ 
in  time  came  to  hv  re-  ut(,.i^  i>  incuLM 
ganieii  aa  Inck  stomas  or  •'"■  Tr.Ni«i  (i). 
channs,  passing  gruitu- 
ally  into  general  use  as  such,  with  many 
shades  of  significance  an<l  widely  di- 
vergent fonns.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  almrigines  generally  are  dis- 
jswe"!  to  attribute  mugicid  signilicance 
lo  all  old  worked  stones  as  well  as  to  all 


,  believe  them  to 
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imusual  natural  shapes.  According  to 
Dr  Wm.  Jones  the  Chippewa  regard 
these  objects  with  deep  veneration.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  plummet  type  was 
mdjabdivasiTif  'a  stone  {-asin)  of  human 
attributes  {-dbd-)  that  casts  a  spell 
(wiop-).'    Its  present  name  is  Bhvngabd- 


Bun  or  moon,'  to  a  crescent  perforated  at 
the  horns.  These  three  types — plummet, 
circular,  and  crescent — went  under  the 
general  name  of  uhaummgq'nqn,  'dream 
objects.'  The  phrase  tihiki  kwin  wdba- 
wdnqgqnit  means  'one  who  (wearing  the 
crescent  as  a  neirklace)  dreams  of  the 
moon/  literallvj  'one  who  wears  the 
moon  dream  object  (for  his  necklace).' 
These  objects  are  foun<l  in  lai^  num- 
bers in  the  mounds  of  Florida^  and  Moore 
has  illustrated  numerous  specmiens  in  his 
works.  The  range  of  form  is  apparently 
greater  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  each  of  the  several  materials 
used  havinggiven  rise  to  peculiar  features, 
although  the  elongated  plummet  and 
spindle  shapes  j)revail.  Siis[)ension  was 
apparently  effected  by  passing  a  knotted 
cord  through  the  center  of  a  bit  of  hide, 
with  the  knotundemi»ath,  and  then  fold- 
ing tlie  margins  of  the  hide  down  over 
the  head  of  the  plummet,  where  it  was 
fastened  by  means  of  a  groove  conl.    As- 

¥haltum  was  used  in  completing  the  work, 
he  occurrence  of  a  number  of  these 
plummets  of  diversified  shapes  al)out  the 
waist  of  a  skeleton  in  a  mound  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  had  l)cen  attached  to 
the  ginlle.  A  cache  of  12  or  more  speci- 
mens of  exceptional  Ix^uty  of  form  and 
finish — one  carved  to  represent  a  duck's 
head — was  obtained  by  Moore  from  a 
mound  in  Brevard  co.,  Fla.  Gushing  de- 
scribes siKicimeus  which  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  suspended  by  means  of 
filament«<  attached  to  the  groove  band  and 
brought  together  in  a  knot  above. 

In  the  mound  region  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  j)lummetfl  are  moHtly  of  stone  and 
hematite  ore  (hninier  and  i)avis,  Fowke, 
Moorehead ) .  They  are  rare  in  the  Pueblo 
region,  but  many  are  found  in  California, 
and  nnich  attention  has  been  given  to 
theirstudy  ( AI)l)ott,  Heunhaw,  M(*redith, 
Putnam,  Yaten).  From  the  dry  biHi  of  a 
small  lake  in  Sonoma  co.,  drained  for 
agricultural  jjurposen  in  1870,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thfw*  objetrts  were  coHpcte<l,  in- 
dicating their  use  either  as  sinkers  for 
fishing  iincH  or  nets  or  a.s  offerings  to  the 
spirits  of  the  water,  the  keej^ers  of  the 
fish.  PerhaoH  the  ntones  themselves 
were  Iwiieveo  to  jM>AsesH  magical  i)ower 
over  th(^  iinny  tTil)es.  It  in  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  Ji  nnnilH?r  of  these  objects  appear 
among  the  collections  oljtaiued  from  sup- 


posedly very  ancient  auriferous  gravel 
depoeits  in  California. 

Closely  allied  to  the  plummets  is  a 
unique  group  of  objects,  mostly  of  slate, 
resembling  nalf-plim[imets.  The  small 
head,  tapering  body,  and  spike-like  base 
or  tail  sun^est  somewhat  the  form  of  tlie 
common  nzard;  but  the  analogy  is  rather 
closer  in  many  examples  with  the  duck- 
head  plummets,  whicn  have  one  flat  side. 
Although  some  are  slightly  grooved  at 
the  1>Dp  for  suspension,  the  presence  of  a 
flat  side  suggests  the  possibility  that  they 
were  attached  when  in  use  to  the  surface 
of  some  object,  as  a  tablet,  a  calumet,  or 
a  baton.  A  few  examples  of  kindred 
objects  have  the  upper  end  carved  to 
represent  the  head  of  some  mammal,  as 
a  wolf 

Consult  Abbott,  (1)  in  U.  S.  G.  and  G. 
Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879,  (2) 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897;  Gush- 
ing in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxxv,1896; 
Eellsin  Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 1 889;  Foster, 
Prehist.  Ka(?es,  1878;  Fowke,  Archa^jl. 
Hist  Ohio,  1902;  Henderson  in  Am.  Nat., 
1872;  Henshaw  in  Am.  Jour.  Archjeol., 
I,  no.  2,  1885;  Jones,  Aborig.  Remains  of 
Tenn.,  1876;  Meredith  in  Moorehead's 
Prehist.  Impl.,  1900;  Moore,  various 
papers  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  St^i.  Phila,, 
1894-1905;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impl., 
1900;  Pe^ibody  in  Bull.  Mus.  Sci.and  Art, 
Univ.  Pa.,  in,  no.  3,  1901;  I^ltnam  in 
U.  8.  G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid., 
VII,  1879;  Rau,  (1)  Archteol.  Coll.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1876,  (2)  lYim.  Fishing,  1884; 
Squier  and  Davis,  Al)orig.  Mon.,  1848; 
Vvilloughby  in  Peabody  5lus.  Papers,  i, 
no.  6,  1898;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1896, 1898;  Yates  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 
1889.  (w.  H.  n.) 

Po.    The  Calabash  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Fueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Idefonso,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex. 
That  of  Tesmjue  is  extinct. 

Po-td6a.— Hotlgru  in  Am.  Aiithrop.,  ix,  349, 1896 
(<<Wa=*l>eople'). 

Po  ( /^o).    The  Water  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Sueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso, 
f.  Mex. 

Fho.— Bandolier,  Delight  Makers,  879,  1890. 
Fho  doa.— Ihid.  (r/o«=^*  people').  P'o-tdoa.— 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthn)p.,  ix,  352,  It^. 

Poaqaesson.     See  PoqaoHin. 

Poatsitalitikiiteli  ( PoAi-itit'uh-tl'hit'teh, 
*  clover-eaters').  A  Paviotso  band  for- 
merly residing?  on  the  x.  fork  of  Walker 
r.,  w.  Nevada. — I*owers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Poblaion  ( *  large  town, '  *  a  i)opulation  * ) . 

The  Spanish  name  of  a  niinea  pueblo  on 

Rio  San  Jose,  a  tributary  of  the  Puerc*o, 

in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.     It  may  have 

been  Keresan. 

Poblapon.— Kmory.  Rooon..  133,  1848.  PoUaooa.— 
Himpfion  in  SmitliHon.  Rep.  18C9,  33'i.  1S71.  Po- 
blaira.— Abert  in  £mor>',  Reoon.,  467,  VHH. 
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FoealioiitM  ( Pofohanlat,  lorFohihimleiiu, 
A  verbal  adjective  meaninfi;  'be(or8he) 
is  playful,'  'Bportive,'  apparently  a  cok- 
nate  of  Chippewa  •pnganmliKi,  ctintracted 
ta  jMiftfjidiiri,  and  tlie  vowel  preceding  the 
one  dropped  len^hened  by  couipensa- 
tion,  M  always  ^ppenH  in  such  caxee. 
The  aspirate  It  ie  nut  a  radical  element 
and  ia  not  employed  in  Chippewa.  The 
Chippfwa  ad],  suffix  -«  becomefl -»ii  in 
the  caslem  AlKiinquian  <lialent8.  The 
Chippewa  WQrcf  ia  used  of  a  perwin,  male 
or  female,  who  dislikes  to  work  and  nre- 
feia  to  spend  his  or  lier  time  in  friTotons 
anjuRemeuts.  The  root  iif  adjectival  and 
triByllabie, — (ierard).  The  danithter  of 
Powhatan,  chief  of  a  group  of  Virginian 
triljcf,  15St5-ldl7.  Her  real  name  waa 
Matoaka  (SIstowaka),  a  wonl  found  also 
in  the  miaBpelled  fi)rm  of  ^latoka  and 
Matoaka.  TneeoleAlgonc|uian  root  from 
which  the  name  can  bv  derived  is  uitUiv; 
'to  play,'  'to  ainiiiie  one's  Relf;'  whence 
MtUitfiikr,  'ahe  uiicti  Isumethinf;}  to  plav 
wit  h,'  or  'sheamuMes  herself  playing  with 
(winiething).'  Itwaaundouuleclly  toher 
innate  fondness  for  playthintcs,  play,  and 
froliitinnie  amusement  tliat  was  due  the 
namefcivcn  her  by  her  parents,  as  well 
as  the  expro^tiicin  "  I'DkAliantes"  UHe<l 
hv  her   father   when  si>eakinK  of   lier 

By  re«*<jn  of  the  alleged  roxnance  of 
her  life,  Pcxahontas  is  one  of  the  inont 
fainouHiif  American  wonien.  Her  father's 
"desms't  daiiKliter,"  a  mere  (rirl  at  the 
time,  fhi'  iHsaid  tDhavusavedCapt.  John 
Smith  from  a  .cruel  and  ignominious 
ileath  at  the  hands  of  Powhatan's  ixjople, 
wh<K«  j>rison<<r  he  then  vtm;  and  she 
i*  enilited  with  enabling,  many  otiier 
Knt'lishmen  lo  csrajio  the  wrath  and 
veneeaiice  of  her  trilieiipeople.  What  the 
truth  w  alioiif  Kime  of  her  alleged  ex- 

K'  jJts  can  never  lje  known;  wme  writera 
ve  I'ven  doubted  thecpiiodewithCapl. 
i^niith.  After  the  dei«rture  of  Smith 
'  >r  Kngland  in  1600,  faith  was  not  kept 


Capt.  Ar^.'ali  in  thePotomao.carriedoftto 
Janie8town{lrtl2),and  afterward  taken  to 
Werawocomoco,  Powhatan's  chief  place 
of  rt-sidence,  where  a  sort  of  peace  was 
i-f(e<'tfl  anil  the  ransom  of  PocnhontaB 
a)freed  upon.  While  amonjt  the  Enjdish- 
men,  however,  Pocahontas  hail  becomeac- 
qiiainte*!   with   John  Rolfe,   "an  honest 

?'iitleman,  and  of  good  behaviour." 
htiw  tw'i  fell  in  love,  an  event  which 
tumeit  out  to  the  satisfaction  ot  every- 
bt»ly,  and  in  Apr.  iei3,  they  were  duly 
niarrieil,  Pocahontas  liaving  be*'n  pre- 
viously converted  to  Christianity  aud 
taptiz'eil  under  the  name  of  "the'l«dy 
Beoeoca."     Thia  alliance  was  of  great 


advantage  to  the  colonists,  for  Powhatan 
kept  peace  with  them  until  his  death. 
In  ISlfl,  Mr  and  Mra  Kolfe,  with  her 
brother-in-law  Uttamatomac  and  several 
other  Indians,  aciouipanied  Sir  Thomaa 
I^letoKngiand,  where,  owing  tothei>rev- 
alcnt  niisuiiderstandint!  oF  tjiose  times 
concerning  the  character  and  government 
of  the  American  tritiee,  Mrs  Kolfe  was 
received  as  a  ",prince«."  In  Mar.  1617, 
while  on  board  ship  at  GiaiVeeend  ready 
to  start  for  America  with  her  husbana, 
»he  fell  ill  of  smallpox,  and  died  about 
the  22d  year  of  her  life.  In  July  1907,  A 
skeleton,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pocahontas,  was  unearthed  within  the 
site  oE  (iravesend  Parish  church.  She 
left  behind  her  one  son,  Thomas  Bolfo, 
who  was  ctlueated  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Kolfe,  in  Kngland.  Thomas  Rolfe  after- 
ward went  to  Virginia,  where    he   ac- 


i|uire<l  weelth  and  iliHtlnction.  leav- 
ing at  his  death  an  only  daughter,  from 
whom  was  dt«cended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  John  Kandoliih  ot  Koanoke  (1773~ 
18^13).  Other  diatmguinhed  Virginians 
are  aloo  said  to  claim  descent  from  Poca- 
liontas.  She  wascalled  PiH'ahontas.Oapt. 
John  ^mith  mvb,  "because  that  tne 
pavagee  did  think  that,  did  we  know  her 
real  name,  ^^'e  should  liave  the  power  of 
casting  an  evil  eye  upon  her." 

Strachey,  the  first  Beeretary  of  the  col- 
ony, gives  some  details  (Hist.  Trav.  Va. 
Brit.,  184(1)  regarding  the  early  life  and 
marriage  of  I'ouahontaa  fn  an  Indian 
chief,  nameil  Kutouin,  previous  to  her 
union  with  Kolfe. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
conHulttbc  Worku  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
Arl)er  e<l.,  18tM:  the  biographies  of  Poca- 
hontas by  K.  I,.  Diirsey  (I'.MWI),  Rob- 
ertson and  Brock  (1887),  and  Beelje  and 
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Eegleston  (1879h  Adams,  Chapters  of 
Eden,  1871;  Bnslmell  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  no.  1,  1907.     (a.  f.  c.    j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Poean.  One  of  the  names  of  the  x>oke- 
weed  (Ph]fioJacca  decandra).  also  known 
as  |KK'an-bush;  ])ractically  tne  same  word 
as  puccoon  ((l-  v.)  and  of  the  same  origin, 
from  a  Virginian  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
SeePoil'<?.  (a.  k.  c.) 

Pooapawmet  A  Massaqhuset  village,  in 
1614,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Massachusetts 
bay.— 8mith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc. 
Coll.,  3(1  s.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

Pooaiset  ('where  a  strait  widens  out' ; 
cf.  PamjiLf^et) ,  A  former  Wampanoag 
village  about  the  site  of  Tiverton,  New- 
port CO.,  K.  I.,  and  Fall  Kiver,  Mass., 
ruled  in  1675  by  the  woman  chief  Westa- 
more,   einter-in-law  of  King  Pliilip.     A 

Sirt  of  the  site,  within  the  lx)undaries  of 
assai^huHctts,  was  afterward  set  asi<lc  as 
a  reservation  under  the  name  of  Free- 
town or  Fall  Kiver  res.,  and  contained 
59  mixed-blood  inhabitants  in  1764  and 
37  in  1848.  They  were  sometimes  also 
known  as  Troy  Indians.  Consult  Du- 
buque, Fall  River  Ind.  Res.,  1907. 
PooMioke.— Deed  lea,  1688)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  60,  1848.  PooMMt.— Trumbull, 
Ind.  NaznoB  (■onii.,  46. 1881.  Pooaaaett.— RecordM 
fl689)  in  U.  I.  Col.  Ki'C.,  I.  88,  1856.  PooauiU.— 
Sanford  (1671),  ibid.,  ii,  427.  1857.  PokMaett.— 
Deed  of  1669  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Indn..  bk.  8, 
8. 1848.  Fowakauok.— Dci^d  of  1638  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Kec.,  I.  47, 1856.  Troyladiaiia.— Rep.  of  1865 cited 
by  Dubuque,  op.  cit.  weetemore  Indiaiia.— <>hurch 
(1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Ware.  67, 1825. 

Pooaiset.  A  former  villa^  near  the 
present  Pocasset.  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.; 
perha]>s  identical  with  Pinpogutt. 
Peeaitet.— Trumbull.  Iiid.  Names  Conn.,  4<»,  1881. 
PokBMt.— Kendall,  Trav.,  ii,  127, 1801).  PokeMot— 
Freeman  (17V2)  in  Mam.  Hint.  8oc.  C-oll.,  Ist  s.,  i, 
281,  1806. 

Pooatamoaffli.  A  villa^  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patnxent  r.,  in  8t  Mar>'s  co., 
Md. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,'  repr. 
1819. 

Poooon.     Sei*  ISu^coou, 

Poohotita  ( NuhuatI :  *  where  there  are 
sllk-<;ottoi 1 1  roes ' ) .  A  sacreil  place  of  the 
Huichol,  <'<>iitainin)?  a  temple;  situated 
6  m.  N.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  the  Sierra 
de  loH  Iluicholc^,  near  the  upjx?r  waters 
of  tlu'  Rio  Chapalagana,  m  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Poohotita.— Luinliolt/,  Tuknown  Mcx..  ii,  13^, 
1W2.    Raveyapa.— Ibid.  (Huichol  name). 

Poohoagonla  (prob.  Oho<'taw:  *i>ond- 
lily  iHH)ple').  One  of  the  9  villages 
fonnerlv  oocnpie*!  bv  the  Natchez. — 
Ibervillo  (16*)9)  in  Marprv,  THV.,  iv,  179, 
1880. 

Poooan.     Si*e  Pucroon. 

Pocol.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheriu 
near  San  Diego,  ».  Cal. — ()rt*»ga  (1775) 
cited  by  Bjincroft,  MxA.  (-ul.,  i,  254,  18S4. 

Pooomtac.  A  trilw  formerly  livinj?  on 
DoerlieUI  and  (^)mu»cticut  rs.,  in  Fraiiklin 
CO.,  Mass.    Their  principal  village,  of  the 


same  name,  was  near  the  present  Deer- 
field,  and  they  were  freciuently  known  as 
Deerfield  Indians.  They  haa  a  fort  on 
Ft  Hill  in  the  same  viciiiity,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mohawk  after  a  hard 
battle  in  16(55.  They  were  an  imi)ortant 
tribe,  and  seem  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
other  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  N^alley 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding those  at  Agawam,  Nonotuc,  and 
Squawkeag.  They  combined  with  the 
Narraganset  and  Tuuxis  in  the  attacks  on 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief.  All  thesis 
joined  the  hoHtile  Indians  under  King 
Philip  in  1675,  and  at  the  do^e  of  the 
war  m  the  following  year  fled  to  Strati- 
cook,  on  the  Hudson,  where  some  of  them 
remained  until  about  1754,  when  they 
joined  the  Indians  in  the  French  intert»st 
at  St  Francis,  Quel)ec.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Paoamteho.— Ft  Orange  conf.  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  HiKt,  XIII,  379,  1^1.  Paoamtokock.— Daretli 
(1664),  ibid.,  880.  Pacamtekookeo.— Albany  treaty 
1664^,  ibid..  Ill,  68,  18.')3.  Paoomtuck.— Pynchon 
]l668),ibid., xiii, 808,1881.  Patraatooooke.-<'onrt- 
land  (1688),  ibid.,  in,  6<;2. 18r)3.  Pauoomtuck.— Wil- 
liams (i(»48)  in  MasR.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  3d  h.,  i,  178, 
1825.  Paucomtuokqut.  — Willianut  (1618).  ibid. 
Paweompt.— Mason  (1648),  ibid.,  4th  h.,  vii,  413. 
1865.  Pooompticki.— Caulkin.s,  Norwich,  45,  1866. 
Peoomptuk.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind.,  bk.  3,  81.  DM8.  Po- 
oomphoako.— Hubbard  (1682)  in  MaM.  Hist.  S<h\ 
(Toll.,  2d  8.,  V.  462,  1825.  Pooomptuck.  — Masfm 
(1659),  ibid.,  4th H.,  VII.  423, 1865.  Pooomtakukea.— 
Qookin  (1674),  ibid.,  iKt  8..  i,  KK).  1806.  Pooom- 
took.— Addam  (1653)  quoted  by  Dnike.  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  79.  1K48.  Pooomtuok.— Ma«on  (m.  1670)  in 
Maaa.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii,  153, 1819.  Pocump- 
tooka.— Hubbanl  (1682),  ibid.,  v,  462-3,  181^. 
Poeomtuok.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  76,  1821.  Poeom- 
tooka.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  ii,  162.  1S29  (misprint ). 
Pokomtakukea.— Ibid.,  189.  Pokomtock.— .Stanton 
(1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  715,  1H83. 
Powoomptuck. — Mason  (1618)  in  Masa.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4tli  H.,  VII,  413, 1X65. 

Pooon.    See  Piict-oon. 

Pooopaisam.  An  Abiiaki  villaf^e  in  1014, 
in  Maine,  probably  on  the  ('oant, — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Ilk.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  h.,  vi, 
107,  1837. 

Poooian,  Paoosin,  Poooson.     Sec  Po(fuo»in . 

Poootaligo  (Creek:  posnibly  Apokita- 
/4/H,* settlement  ex temling'  or  *t«)wn  situ- 
ated [there]').  The  largest  town  of  the 
Yamasi  befon>the  revolt  of  1715;  situated 
in  Beaufort  CO.,  S.  C,  U^twiKjii  ('omluihee 
and  Savannah  r^.     Pocotali^  is  now  a 

township  in  Beaufort  co.         (a.  s.  o.  ) 
Poeataligo.— Drakt!,  Ind.  (^Iiron..  175, 183i'i.      Poco- 
talifat.— Huinp1in>y.s.  Atrt.,97. 1730.    Pocotaligo.— 
Milb,  H.  C,  370.  1826.     Poketalioo.—<;al latin  in 
Trana.  Am.  Antiq.  S<m'.,  ii,  84, 1836. 

Podank.  Defined  ])y  Bartlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  791,  1S77)  as  *'a  term  aj)- 
l>lied  to  an  imap:inary  place  in  burk^ue 
writinp:  or  sj>eakinjr.'*  This  word  apix^ara 
as  a  ]>lace  name  in  ))oth  Cr>nnecticut  and 
Ma«<a<'hu>*ett**,  occurring;  as  early  as  1687 
in  its  pn\*4ent  form,  and  in  the  fonns 
Potoi'cln*  and  Pntniikr  in  1636  and  1671 
respectively.  It  is  the  name  of  a  brook 
in  Connecticut  and  of  a  pond  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  and  the  mwulows thereabout 
had  also  this  name.    It  is  derived  from 
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either  the  Mohegaii  or  the  Maittia(*hiu<et 
«lialert<»f  Al>;oii({uian.  The  word  is  iden- 
tical with  Potunkf  a  Long  Islan<l  plat'e- 
nauie  which,  aeeordin^r  to  Riittenber 
(Ind.  (ieojf.  NanieH,  100, 190<J),  is  ])reeuni- 
ahly  a  w)rrni)tion  of  I'^iuk-olikCy  *a  ninrk 
or  n)nier  of  land  *.  (  a.  k.  c.) 

Podank.  A  Imnd  or  Hniall  triln^  on  Po- 
lUmk  r.,  in  Hartford  eo.,  Conn.,  closelv 
n>lated  to  the  Po<juonn<H*.  Their  princi- 
{Kil  villa);:e,  alsoealknl  Podunk,  waH  at  the 
month  of  that  river.  Thev  seem  to  have 
gone  off  with  the  hostile  Indiann  at  the 
closer  of  King  Philip'fl  war  in  KiTrt,  and 
never  to  have  retnmetl.  (j.  m.) 

Podnnek.— Will  is  (1666)  In  N.  Y.  Th^.  Col.  Hist., 
HI.  121. 1^63.  Podankft.— StilcH  (1761)  in  MfUM. Hist. 
S<H'.  KaA\.,  iHt  H.,  X.  1U5,  1M09.  WindMr  IndUai.— 
Mf<;lurc  (17«»7),  ibid..  V,  170,  1806. 

Poele.  A  ('hunia.shan  village  on  one 
of  the  SanUi  Harlmra  ids.,  Cal.,  pn>l>ably 
Santa  Ko»«a,  in  1542. — Cahrillo,  Narf. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  CoU»c.  Doc.  IHa.,  186, 
lSo7. 

Poelo  ( Po^-lo).  iSai<l  by  Powers  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnoi.,  iii^:593, 1S77)  to  Iw  a  tribe, 
relate<l  to  the  Painte,  on  Kern  r.  plough, 
H.  E.  Cal.,  but  it  is  mon»  prol)a])ly  merelv 
aphice  name.  The  siu'tion  mentioned  is 
in  Mari]>oHan  ( Yokuts)  U^rritory. 

Poetry.  McM  Indian  rituals  can  Ih* 
I'laset^l  as  ]>oetry.  They  always  relate  to 
serioUH  pubjei'tsand  an^  expn»K»HMl  indig- 
nitiiMl  language,  and  the  words  chosen 
\(\  clothe  the  thought  generally  make 
rhythm.  The  lini»sfrtM|uentlv  ojr'U  with 
an  exclamation,  a  wonl  which  heralds 
the  thouglit  aUiut  to  1m»  uttennl.  l*rose 
rituals  are  always  intoned,  and  the  <leliv- 
ery  brings  out  the  rhythmic  charact-er  of 
th'*>  ciimiN Nation.  liituals  that  are  sung 
differ  from  those  that  are  inti>m»<l  in  that 
the  w«»nlfl,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
music,  art^  drawn  out  by  vowel  prolonga- 
ti«»ns.  If  tlu^  nnisic  is  in  the  fonn  of  tlie 
chant,  but  little  adjustment  is  retjuirtMl 
U-ynnil  the  doubling  or  prolonginij  of 
vowels;  but  if  the  music  is  in  the  form 
of  the  song,  the  treatment  of  the  words 
is  more  complex;  the  nmsical  plirastMvill 
tlftennine  the  length  of  a  line,  and  the 
numlH.T  of  musi(*al  ]>hras4M  in  the  S4)ng 
the  nundH*r  of  linefl  to  the  stanza.  To 
meet  the  riNjuirements  of  the  musical 
]>hniM'  the  vowels  in  some  of  the  words 
will  Ik.»  i»rolonged  or  dnuble«l,  or  vtnra- 
bleii  will  lieaddinl  to  bring  the  line  to  the 
measure  re<iuire(I  bv  the  music.  In  manv 
instanceH  similar  or  rhvming  vocables  are 
pla<-e<l  at  the  close  of  reiairring  musical 
phrases.  This  devi<'e  sei*ms  to  indicate  a 
•lesire  to  have  the  word  sound  recur  with 
the  nM>etition  of  the  same  musical  }>hnu^, 
affording  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
one  of  the  possible  waya  in  which  nietri<* 
verse  arose.  Where  vo<.'ables  are  addiMl 
to  fill  out  the  measure  of  a  line,  or  are 
ezcluflively  used  in  the  singing  of  a  phrase 


or  a  song,  they  are  regardetl  as  iHung  un- 
(*hangcal)le  as  wonls,  and  no  lil)crties  are 
ever  taken  with  them. 

The  same  treatment  of  wonls  in  their 
relation  to  the  musical  phrase  is  ol)served 
in  the  secular  songs  of  tril)es.  In  those 
sung  by  the  various  societies  at  their 
gatherings,  or  those  which  accompany 
the  vocations  of  men  or  women  in  love 
songs,  war  songs,  hunting  s<mgs,  or  mys- 
tery songs,  the  musical  ]>hrase  in  every 
instance  fixes  the  rhythm  an<l  measure, 
and  the  words  and  voi^bles  are  made  to 
conform  to  it.  In  many  of  these  songs 
the  words  are  few,  but  they  have  l)een 
carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
ca|mbility  of  conveying  the  thought  of 
the  composer  in  a  inanner  that,  to  the 
native's  mind,  will  l)e]K>etic,  not  prosaic. 
Moreover,  the  vo(«blt»H  use<l  to  fill  out 
the  measure  are  si>lected  so  as  to  har- 
monis^e  with  the  thought  that  the  words 
and  music  jointly  seek  to  convey;  they 
are  flowing  when  the  emotion  is  gentle  or 
sup])licating,  but  broken  and  sharp  when 
defianiH>  or  aggn^ssion  is  the  theme.  The 
pictures^juei^uality  of  Indian  s])eech  lends 
itself  to  iKH'tic  conceits  and  expressions. 
The  few  wonls  of  a  song  will,  to  the  In- 
dian, iM»rtrav  a  cosmic  Ixjlief,  present  Uie 
mystery  of  death,  or  evoke  the  memory 
of' joy  or  grief;  to  him  the  terse  words 
proici't  the  thouj^ht  or  emotion  from  the 
iHickground  of  his  tribal  life  and  experi- 
ence, and  make  the  song  vibrant  with 
]KH'tic  meaning. 

INIany  of  the  rites  oliserved  among  the 
natives,  fn>m  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  MexiiN3,  are  highly  inx^tic  in  tlieirsig- 
niti(*an(*e,  synd)olism,  and  cen'inoniai 
movements;  the  rituals  and  accom])any- 
ing  acts,  the  S4>ngs  whose  rhythm  is  ac- 
cent iiateti  by  the  waving  of  feathered 
emblems,  the  iK>stunHj  and  marches,  and 
the  altar  cUn'orations  combine  to  make 
up  dramas  of  deep  signii]cam*e,  replete 
with  iM)etic  thought  and  expression. 

The  {Kjculiarities  of  Indian  languages 
and  the  forms  in  which  the  Indian  has 
cast  his  iK>i»tic  thought,  ]>articularly  in 
song,  nuiKe  it  i  mi  possible  to  re[>r<Mluee 
them  lit4'rally  in  a  foreign  language;  never- 
theless tliey  can  l>o  atle(}uately  translated. 
In  the])<K*tryof  the  IndianareblemkHlhis 
l>eliefs,  social  usages,  tra<litionsof  ancient 
environment,  and  his  views  of  nature, 
making  a  rec'onl  of  gn^at  human  interest. 
See  Mnatic  and  Mtmcfil  inMnnneuti*. 

Consult  Cushing,  Zuili  Creation  Myths, 
ISUO;  Matthews,  Navaho  Xight  (-hant, 
1!K)2;  Moonev,  Ghost-Dancti  Keligion, 
18%;  Flet<«her,  (1)  The  Hako,  \\m,  (2) 
Study  of  Omaha  Music,  1S93,  (."?)  Indian 
Story  and  Song,  liKX).  (a.  <■.  f.) 

Pogamoggan.  A  club,  cudjrel,  war-<'lub: 
from  <  'hij»j)ewa  iHUjaimUjan  or  jn'n/i'iimiaan 
(according  to  dialect),  liieauiug,  literally, 
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'(what  is)  used  for  striking'.  Tlie  cog- 
nate word,  pfiknmdffarif  is  used  by  the 
Gree  as  a  name  for  a  hammer  or  mallet. 
See  Clabs,  Tomahawks,  (w.  b.  g.) 

PogatacQt.  A  nachem  of  the  Manhasset 
of  Long  Id.,  who  signed  the  deed  of 
East  Hampton  in  1648.  In  the  same 
year  his  name  was  written  Povgratasuck. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the 
same  nume  who  die<l  in  ld51,  and  whose 
boiiy,  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  was  set 
down  betwiH^n  Sug  Harlx)r  and  East 
Hampton.  At  the  npot  where  his  head 
reetea  was  made  the  **  Sachem's  Hole," 
which  was  kept  dear  by  the  Indians 
until  destroyed  in  building  a  turnpike. 
Consult  Ruttenl>er,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
76,  1872;  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  i,  676, 
1853.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Poggie,  Foggy.    See  Pogy^  Porgy. 

Pogliaden.    See  Pony,  PatJtagen. 

Pogie.     See  Pogy,  Porgy. 

Pogonip.  A  SHoshonean  term  uscil  in 
Nevada  to  deHifpate  a  i>e<*uliar  fog  that 
occasionally  visits  the  mountain  country 
in  winter.  The  sun  is  ol>s<*ured,  usually 
during  the  entire  day,  and  sometimes  for 
days,  while  the  air  is  charged  with  a 
heavy  fog  in  which  fine  particles  of  snow 
seem  to  l)e  flying.  Although  the  tem- 
perature may  not  l>e  low,  intenw  cold  is 
felt  on  account  of  the  unusual  humidity 
that  prevails.  It  in  saiil  that  the  Indians 
greatly  fear  these  fogs. 

Pogoreshapka  (KuKsian:  Mnimt  cap'). 
An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Yukon,  alxmt  20  m. 
from Koflcref ski,  Alaska;  pop.  121  in  1880. 
Oafftn-Bhapka.— Dull,  iiifii  (RuKxiiin:  'l(N)n  can  ; 
name  applicMl  to  h  villiiKt.'  where  the  natives  inaao 
biivlskin  cnps,  fi)r  wliJch  rt»K<>ret<haf)kH  in  a  mln- 
takc).  Poforetkapka.— Petrol!  in  Tenth  CennuB, 
Alaska,  12,  1H84. 

Pogromni  (KuMsian:  'desf)lation').  An 
Aleut  villaf^e  near  Pogn)nmi  volcano,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Unimak  id.,  e.  Aleutian 
ids.,  Ala«^ka.— Lutke  (1S28)  qiiottMl  by 
Baker,  (Jeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  11)02. 

Pogy.  A  northern  Now  England  name 
for  th('  menhaden;  also  applied  to  a  fish- 
ing boat.  A  trap  for  menhaden  fishing 
is  known  Jis  pnjry-ratcher.  The  word  is 
either  identi<'al  with  jtoryy  {n.  \\)  or  cor- 
rupted from  p(Kjhinhny  a  variant  of  pnu- 
hage)iy  another  name  of  this  fish.  It  is 
spelk*<l  also  jfn/'ir  and  j>otjyif.    { \.  f.  c.  ) 

Pohallintinleh  (/W^f/m  fi*/////,  'at  the 
squirrels'  holes.' — A.  L.  K.).  A  name 
given  by  Powers  ((Nmt.  N.  A.  Kthnol., 
in,  370,  1S77)  as  that  of  a  Marii>osan 
(Yokuts)  triU*  livimr  a  little  .v.  of  Ft 
Tejon,  near  Kern  lak«\  (  al.,  but  it  is 
really  only  the  nam«*  of  a  locality. 

Pohemcomeati.  A  Naiiticoke  village  in 
1707  on  the  lower  Siisipiehanna  in  I*enn- 
svlvania. — Evans  (1707)  quoted  bv  Dav, 
I*enn.,  ;^'.M,  IMX 

Pohiokery.    See  Hickory. 


Pohkopophank  {J*tic?uipuchungf  'at  the 
cleft  rock.' — Geranl).  A  Di^laware  vil- 
lage alK>ut  1740  in  k.  IVnnsylvania,  prol>- 
alny  in  C-arb«in  co. 

Foehapuohkuaf.— I/Ofikiel  (1794)  t|Uote<l  by  Ihiv. 
Penn.,  517. 1843.  Fohkopophunk.— iSciiU  (cvt.  1737) 
quoted  by  Day,  ibitl.,  4/5. 

Fohoi  {Po^'hoi,  *  wihl-sagf*  ]>eople'). 
The  Comam'he  name  f«)r  the  Slu>shoni, 
of  whom  a  few  are  incoq>onited  in  the 
former  tril>e;  early  ri'ferre<l  to  lus  a  Co- 
manche l)and.  ( J.  M. ) 

Po'-hol.— McMmey  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1045. 18W». 
PchjS.— Huteher  and  LeyeinUfker.  Comanche 
MS.  vocub.,  H.  A.  E..  1M07  (tmns.  'of  the  nuito 
tribe').  Tret-qui-t4.— Ibl<l.  (tranH.  'Hparc  evao- 
uaton'). 

Pohomoosh.  A  Micmac  village  or  l)and 
in  1760,  prol>ably  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frve 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  h., 
X,  116,  1809. 

Pohonichi.  A  name  applie<l  to  those 
Indians  of  the  Moquelumnan  family  who 
formerly  liveil  during  the  summer  mont  hs 
in  Yosemite  valley,  Cal.  The  name  in 
derived  from  Polwno,  the  Indian  name 
for  Bridalveil  fall  in  YowMiiite  valley. 
These  people  live<l  during  the  cold  neason 
in  tlie  Sierra  fix>t-hills  along  Mertvd  r. 
Of  the  original  group  of  iH'Oj)le  to  which 
the  term  wasapplie<l  there  an^  now  (liH)6) 
buttwoor  thn»esur\'ivors.      (s.  a.  b.) 

FoaMhflt.— Rancroft.  Nat.  Kares.  i.  'MJA.  ls74. 
Optnoohet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Jnne  K  IsCiO. 
pah-huh-haok-ia.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Kx.  I>(h\  til. 
82d  Cong.,  iHtnesn..  'A  1852.  Phoaeoha.— Henley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  M2, 1851.  Po-ha-ha-chit.— John- 
Hton,  OP.  clt.,  22.  Poho-aeohe.— K«)ycc  in  18th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  822.  1899.  Po-ho-ne-cheet.— Barlxiur  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4.  82(1  Cong.,  Hi>ee.  neKs.,  252, 1S53. 
P^OBaeche«a.— HiincMft.  Nut.  Rjiees,  \,  a:*\,  1871. 
Po-ho-naeoh-M. — MeKre  et  al.  (18.'y1)  in  .Sen.  Kx. 
Doc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  bik'c.  wss..  74.  \^<.\.  Po-ho- 
atieh-M.— .M cKcc  in  Ind.  AIT.  Kep..  22:{.  IH^I .  Po'- 
ho-ai-«hi.— Powen  i n  ( 'on t .  N .  A .  Kt  h nol . .  n  i .  '.)iA), 
1877.  Pohuaiohe.— e« vage  ( 1  s')!)  in  Si-n .  Kx .  I >•  m-. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  vpcc.  Hew*.,  231,  \K)A.  Po-ko-na-tri.— 
Wevells  (1853)  in  H.  K.  Ex.  D(m>.  7<'i.  34th  Cong.. 
IstMH.^,  1857.  Powhawneohet.— Iiiir1x>nr  et  al. 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  82(1  Cong.,  Npre.  Hf.<«.9.,  CI.  IH^Mi. 

Pohnlo  {Po-hn^-h,  a  8iH*ries  of  herb). 
An  extinct  (!lan  of  the  Tewa  pmOjlo  of 
Hano,  Ariz. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  166,  1894. 

Polam.     A  S<|iiawmish  villagt^  eomniu- 

nity  on  the  right  Iwink  of  S<iuuwmLHht  r., 

w.  Brit.  Col. 

Pola'm.— Tlill-Tont  in  Kep.  li.  A.  A.  H.,  474,  IvHK). 

Fdjrfc.— Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  K..  1887. 

Poihaninge.  A  hini:e  prehistori(^  Tewa 
[Mieblo,  now  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  a 
small  i)ut  lofty  mesa  alHuit  1  m.  s.  of 
Cliama  r.  and  4  m.  w.  of  its  cimlluenee 
with  the  Kio  Gnrnde,  in  Kio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  jniebh^  was  built  of  a(l(>l>e 
and  im^jrular  blocks  af  the  heavy  black 
lava  of  which  the  mesas  in  this  n^^ion  are 
comiK»PiHl.  It  was  built  in  three  sections, 
al>out  a  court,  the  s.  side  Ivinj;  o]>en. 
There  wen*  two  circular  kiviis  within  the 
court  and  two  ontsidt*  at  some  tlistaniv 
from  the  buildinjr.  The  site  is  stnmjjly 
defensive,  but  the  water  and  f(Kxl  supply 
must  have  been  precarious,  there  heuif^ 
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no  poHgibility  of  a^culture  and  no  stream 
nearer  tlian  the  vallev  a  mile  away.  Oon- 
Hult  Hewctt  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  33, 
liK)7.  (e.  l.  u.) 

Poiions.  Plant  and  animal  poisons  were 
known  generall}^  amon);  the  Indians,  this 
knowle<lge  growing  out  of  the  familiarity 
with  the  environment  characteristic  of 
American  tril)es.  Plant  poisons  were 
commonly  employed  as  an  aid  in  captur- 
inar  fish.  The  Cherokee  pounded  walnut 
bark  an<l  threw  it  into  small  streams  to 
Htuj^efy  the  fiwh  so  that  they  might  be 
^'asily  dipi)ed  out  in  baskets  as  they 
fioate*!  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
(Mo<mey).  Among  other  Rijutheastem 
Indians  fishing  was  carried  on  by  poi«)n- 
ing  the  stn^amM  with  certain  roots  (a  spe- 
cii*8  of  Tel^hro^?ia  was  moat  conmionly 
n«^Ml »,  M)  that  the  stujK»tied  iwh  could  hie 
tfecure<l  ))y  meansof  l>owHan<l  long-shafted 
arrows  ( S[>ei'k ) .  Powers  nays  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians:  '*  When  the  summer  heat 
drit'H  ui»  the  streams  to  stagnant  pools 
thfv  nib  iM>ij*onouH  8oaj»  nwt  in  the  water 
until  the  fish  are  stupefie<.l,  when  they 
t-jinily  s<'<.K»p  them  uj),  and  the  poison  will 
not  affwtt  the  tough  ntomachsof  theabor- 
igini-?f."  The  root  is  jiounded  fine  and 
iiiixe<i  into  the  water;  ])U(*keyeH  were 
u."H*d  in  the  same  manner  by  both  western 
and  <astern  Indians.  Cioildard  states, 
howevtT,  that  the  IIu]m  do  not  use  fish 
[Kiisons.  Hei'keweldfr  says  that  the  Nan- 
ticoke  inv(^nte<l  fish  ix)ison,  and  were  re- 
puteii  skilful  in  destroying  human  life  by 
meauH  of  ]M.>is(m.  Obviously  the  use  of 
(H>is<:in  for  taking  human  life  is  a  subject 
that  yields  little  confirmatory  evidence. 
Powers  states  that  he  could  not  <liscover 
that  the  Indians  of  California  **ever  used 
(>f  li.sons  to  anv  consi<lerable  extent  to  rid 
them.s<*lves  of  their  enemies;  if  they  did, 
it  was  the  old  shamans,  and  they  kept 
the  matter  a  secret."  He  also  says  that 
the  Inrlians  were  very  much  afraid  of 
fN>iM*n.  According  to  Moonev,  among 
the  Cherokee  the  i)ou*4jnous  wild  parsni[> 
wa*»  u.»*e«l  for  conjuration  and  poisoning, 
and  individuals  are  said  to  have  eaten  it  in 
onler  tocommit suicide.  Pope(<].  v. ),  the 
leaHer  of  t!»e  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  insur- 
n-«tion  of  1»»S0,  is  said  to  have  Ixjen  killed 
by  (MibM)n,  iMit  the  character  of  the  x>oison 
i.*<  not  state* I.  Crushing  says  the  Zufii 
(N:iisonf*d  certain  springs  at  the  entrance 
of  their  valley  witii  yuc^ca  juice  and  ca<'- 
ttis  hpinc*8,  which  cause^i  suffering  and 
death  among  the  forces  of  Diego  de  Var- 
gas, as  recorder  1  by  the  narrators  of  his 
exiK*«lition  in  1692.  Priests  among  the 
Vokuti<  of  California  drank  a  decoction  of 
n Hits  of  I^ifvrn  wetaloides  to  produce  re- 
ligions frcnxy,  and  this  poisonous  drink 
srimetimes  caused  death  from  overdose 
( Powers ) .     The  Hopi,  Navaho,  and  other 

^66— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 18 


tribes  of  the  S.  W.  are  acquainted  with 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Datura, 
which  the  Hopi  say  was  used  by  their 
sorcerers.  Arrow  poison  of  vegetal  and 
animal  origin  was  generalljr  known.  The 
Lipan  Apache  dip(>ed  their  arrows  into 
the  sap  of  Yucca  anguMifolin,  which  they 
say  is  poisonous  (Hoffman),  and  the  Ka- 
nia^mt  Eskimo'aud  the  Aleut  ix)isoned 
their  arrows  and  lance-points  witii  a  prep- 
aration of  aconite,  by  arying  and  pulver- 
izing the  root,  mixing  the  powder  with 
water,  and,  when  it  fermented,  applying 
it  to  their  weapons  (Mason).  The  Kudo 
Ensayo  {ca.  17fi3)  descril>e8  a  j^lant,  called 
mnqo  hy  the  Opata  of  Sonora,  th<^  milk  of 
wliich  was  used  by  these  Indians  for  ar- 
row x>oison.  The  character  indicates  a 
euphorbia.  Castafieda  relates  that  a 
member  of  Coronations  expeilition  of  1540 
was  wounded  bv  a  poisoned  arrow;  "the 
skin  rotted  and  fell  off  until  it  left  the 
l)ones  and  sinews  bare,  with  a  horrible 
smell.  The  wound  was  in  the  wriqt,  and 
the  poison  had  reached  as  far  as  the 
shoulder  when  he  was  cured.  The  skin 
on  all  this  fell  off."  The  antidote  used 
was  the  juice  of  the  quince.  The  expe- 
dition lost  17  men  from  arrow  wounds 
during  a  punitive  raid  in  S<  )nora.  *  *  They 
would  die  in  apmy  inmi  only  a  small 
wound,  the  IkmIics  breaking  out  witii  an 
insup]K)rtable  pestilential  stink."  Hoff- 
man says  the  J  ova,  Seri,  Apache,  Black- 
feet,  Kainah,  Piegan,  and  Teton  Sioux 
employ  rattlesnake  venom.  "The  Sho- 
shoni  and  Bannock  Indians  state  that  the 
proper  way  to  jKjison  arrows,  as  formerly 
practisi'd  by  them,  is  to  secure  a  deer  ami 
cause  it  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  im- 
me<liately  after  which  the  victim  is  killed, 
the  meat  removed  an<l  placeil  in  a  hole  in 
tlie  ground.  After  the  mass  has  l>ecome 
putrid  the  arrowiK)ints  are  dipi>ed  into 
it.  By  this  method  the  serp<»nt  venom  is 
supposed  to  Ix;  the  most  eanential  in  the 
operati<m;  but  it  is  extremely  dt>ubtful  if 
the  venom  has  time  t^)  fully  enter  into  the 
circulation  in  the  short  interval  l)etween 
the  time  that  the  vit^tim  is  bitten  and 
then  killed.  If  the  metho<i  was  actually 
practised  bv  these  Indians,  as  they  aflirm 
it  was,  and  only  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  lK?asts,  the  jKjinon  of  the  jnitres- 
cent  matter  may  have  cause«l  death  by 
septicemia.*'  Hoffman  cites  many  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  arn^w  T>oison  and 
concludes  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
apj)lied  to  their  arrows  harmful  substances 
which  fn)m  ol)8ervati<^n  they  knew  were 
dea^lly.  Mcdee  asserts  that  the  8iTi  did 
not  use  arrow  j)oison  as  such,  but  rather 
as  a  substance  which  by  luajric  j xiwer  i)n)- 
duci^d  death  and  that  this  power  was 
given  the  8ul>stance  thn^ugh  c<»njur:ition 
employed  in  its  pre|)aration,  though  he 
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Bays  the  Sen  arrow  preparation  iw  "some- 
times septic  in  fact*'  on  atx^ount  of  the 
decomposing  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
lu,  77,  1890;  Bourke  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IV,  74,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  U.S.Nat. 
Herb.,  vii,  3,  330,  1902;  Cashing  hi  13th 
Re^).  B.  A.  E.,331, 189();  Goddurdin  Tub. 
Univ.  Cal.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Kth.,  i,  pt  1, 
30,  1903;  Hoffman  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IV,  67-71, 1891,  (2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 
pt  1,  284,  1890;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
248,  1873;  McCiee  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1.  64, 256-59, 1898;  Mason  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1892,  666,  1893;  Moom^v  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1900;  ^ower8  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  m,  1877;  Speck  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  293,  1907;  uujship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  500,  502, 
1896.  ( w.  ic. ) 

FoitokwU.  A  former  village  of  the  K>- 
called  Kalendaruk  division  of  the  Costa- 
noan  family,  t^uunectiHl  with  San  Carlos 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  misM-ions,  Cal. 

Poitoiquit.— Taylor  in  Ciil.  FtmiKT.  Nov.  23,  1860. 
Poytoquit.— BiiiKToft,  Nut.  liuccs,  ill,  fiM.  1*W2. 
Poytoquix.— Engelhurdt.  Franc,  in  Cal.,  8W,  1897 
(at  San  Juan  Baiitista).  Pytoguis. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  FarmiT.  Apr.  20.  iWiO. 

Pojiaaingge.     A  prtthistoric  pueblo  of 

the  T(?\va  ofSaii  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which 

are  situated  at  La  Joya,  about  10  m.  n. 

of  San  Juan  pueblo,  n.  N.  Mex.    The  name 

is  probably   identit^al   with   Poihuuinge 

(q.  v.).     Cf.  PitHcuingge, 

Pho-jiu  TJing-ge.— liundflior  in  An^li.  Iiict.  PnperH, 
IV,  «4,  \Wtl. 

Fojoaqae  (Pihlnm^-ki).  The  smallest 
pueblo  occupieil  by  the  Tewa  of  Xew 
Mexico  in  recent  limes;  situated  on  a 
small  eastern  tributary  of  the  Rio  (Trande, 
about  18  in.  N.  w.  of  Santa  Fe.  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San 
Franciscoearl  v  in  the  17th  centurv.  After 
the  Rieblo  rcliellions  of  1680  and  16%  it 
was  abandoned,  but  was  retfi^ttlcil  with  5 
families  by  onler  of  the  governor  of  New 
Mexi(M>  in  1706,  when  it  l)ecaine  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuestni  Seflora  de  Guadalu]K\ 
In  17*30  it  w:is  reduced  to  a  visita  of  the 
NamlKi  mission;  but  in  1782  it  a>?ain  ))e- 
cramea  luiHsion,  with  Naiul)eand  Tesiujue 
as  its  visitiiH.  In  1712  its  iM)])ulation  was 
79;  in  1S90  it  was  only  20;  since  HKX)  it 
has  Kvoum  extiiu't  as  a  Tewa  pueblo, 
the  houses  now  Iniing  in  pos»*ession  of 
Mexican  faiiiilicH.  Si?e  Ptuhlot<y  Tnuonn, 
Tema.  (v.  w.  h.) 

Guadalupe.—- Villiiscfior  jlTIS)  citiMl  l»y  S1k'«, 
C-alli.  M  i.ss..  s:^.  ls-V>.  Nuettra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
de  Pojuaque.— Wuni  in  liul.  AlT.  Kcp.  l-NiT,  21.3, 
I81IS.  Ohuaqui.— Kuxton.  Advontiiri's.  1VH>,  1M>«. 
Ohuqui.— Kiixton  in  Nonv.  .Vnn.  Voy..  ."Sth  s., 
XXI.  M.  iNiO.  Ojuaque  — KstMulcro.  NoiiciuM  V.s- 
tAil.ritihuMlniM.  1H»,  isU.  Pajoaque.— Lot.'\v(  isT.'i) 
in  Wlu-i'ltT  Snrvi'V  iirp..  vii.  o\'\  ls7'.».  Pajua- 
fne. — Ihinn'Moolj.  bc^icrts  N.  A.,  ii.  r,:;,  isiiDdni-.- 
print).  Pajuaque.— IIm«1..  I.  Isi.  iNiO.  P'aeuiap.— 
Hoil^«.'.  lii-ltl  nulos.  B.  A.  K..  lsa'>  (Tiirna  nuiur>. 
Paauquc— Alro*]o.  V\<\  <Jt'<»t:..  iv,  114.  17S8. 
Payuaque.— Mrriwt'ilKT  (IX^'tt  in  H.  U.  Ex. 
iHx:.  37,  tHth  Cong.,  '^  tn:::::.,  11(>,  lHo'i,    Pejod- 


Jue.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1867. 
''Ho-iuang-ffe — Bandclier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papore. 
III.  2(30,  189U  (aboriginal  nnme  of  the  pueblo). 
Pofoaque.— Ind.  AIT.  Kcp.  1864.  191,  1S65.  Pofod- 
que.— CtiUioun  in  8ch(^)lcnift,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
fiXi,  1S,53.    Pohuaque.    Briihl  in  Globus,  LV.  no.  9, 


Rep.  18.S0.  13?,  1S81.  Pojaugue.— Parke.  Map  of 
NewMex..l8.'>l.  Pojoagne.— Morrison  in  Ann. Rep. 
WheeltT  Surv..  apii.  NX.  1276,  1K77.  Pqioaque.— 
Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii.  417,  1879. 
Poiodque.— Calhoun  (18.M)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
TnU'8,  VI,  709.  1.S57.  Poiouque.— Wallace,  Land 
of  the  rueblos.  42.  1S88.  Pojuague.— Biindelier 
in  KevTie  d'Ethnog.,  20:^  18S6.  Po!luaqae.---M.S. 
ccf.l71.')<iuoted  bv  BaiMlelier  in  Arch. Inst.  PniKTS, 
V,  193,  1H90.  Pokwadi.— Stc'phen  in  8th  kei>. 
B.  A.  K.,  37.  1891  (Iliino  Tcvea  name).  PoV 
woide.— FewkoM  in  19lh  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  614,  1900 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  Po-iuan-fai. — Jouvenceau 
in  C'ath.  IMon..  i.  no.  9, 12, 1906.  Potna-ce.— Ban- 
delitT  in  Kevue  d'Ethnog.,  203.  18Ni  (aiMtriginal 
name).  Po^juaque.— Arny  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1S71, 
S83. 18?2.  Po;tuaki.— Gat8ehet.  I^letu  MS.  vooab., 
]8Kr>  (Isleta  name).  Po-suan-ge.— Baiidelier  in 
Ritch,  New  Mexico.  2t»l.  1885  (proper  name). 
Posuanf-ge.— Bnndellerin  AtvU.  Inut.  Papers*,  ill, 
124.  ISyO.  P'o-auanj-ge.— Ibid.,  iv,  83, 1892  (or  Po- 
jiinque) .  Poiuaque.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 19:^,  1>?65. 
Projoaque.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 
Piyuaque.— Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  ii.  418,1748. 
Putuaque.— Hezio  (1797-9S)  quoted  by  Meline, 
Two  Thouwind  Mile**.  2as,  1867.  Baa  FranciMO 
Pi^agiie.— Villagran  (1610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico, 
app.  3.  96. 1900. 

Fokagon.  A  Potawatomi  village,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  a  i>roininent  chief,  in 
Bt'rrien  co.,  Mich^,  near  the  w.  bank  of  »St 
Jo8e])h  r.  jii(j>t  N.  of  the  Indiana  line.  The 
tract  on  which  it  was  Hituated  was  ire<le<l 
to  the  Unitecl  States  hv  the  treaty  of  Chi- 
cago, Sept.  2(>-27,  ls;rf. 
Pare  aoz  Vaches.— Royoe  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.. 
Mich.  map.  1899.  Po-ca-ffan'tvillafe.— Tippecanoe 
treaty  ( 1K«)  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat.. /Ol.  1873.  Poca- 
rona  Vill.— Royee  in  1st  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  nmp.  18M. 
Fokagon.— (Chicago  trt»atv  (1833)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  176,  lvS73. 

Fokagon,  Simon.  The  la^t  chief  of  the 
Pokagon  hand  r)f  T*otAwatonii,  Ixjrn  in 
1830  at  their  old  village  1  m.  fmm  St 
Joseph  r.,  Berrien co.,  Mich.;  died  in  Al- 
legan CO.,  Mich.,  Jan.  27,  1899.  His 
father,  Leopold  Pokagon,  was  chief  for 
12  years  an<l  signe<l  several  iniixirtaiit 
treaties  with  the  Unit(Ml  States  in  behalf 
of  his  trihe,  that  of  Tini>ecanoe  r.,  (>ot. 
26,  1882,  iHMiigthe  one  by  which  the  site 
of  Chicago  came  into  jiossi^ssion  of  the 
white.*'.  Simon  was  10  years  of  agi^  when 
liis  father  died,  and  on  n»aching  his  14th 
vear  was  sent  to  school  at  Notre  l>ame, 
Ind.,  for  8  years;  then,  encourage<l  by 
his  mother  in  his  desire  for  e<lucat ion,  at- 
tended ()l)erlin  ( -ollege,  Ohio,  for  a  yt«r, 
an<l  next  went  toTwinslmrg,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  2  years.  It  is  haid  that  he 
was  eilm'at**<l  for  the  priesthood,  fl]>oke 
f(»iir  or  five  languages,  and  bore  the  rejm- 
tati«»n  i)f  iK'ing  the  best  educatt»d  full- 
blood  Indian  of  his  time.  He  wn)te 
nnim'rnns  articles  for  the  leading  maga- 
zines, and  cleliverL'd  many  addre»<es  of 
merit  during  the  la«t  cpiarter  of  the  19th 
century.  In  18iM*  he  j|)ublieihed  in  Iwok 
form  ^'OgiiuawkweMitigwaki  (Queen  of 
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the  Woods)/ '  an  account  of  the  wooing 
of  his  first  wife,  and  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago,  in  1893,  "The  Red  Man*H 
(jreeting,**  a  booklet  of  birch-hark.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  the  last  of  his  verses, 
both  in  its  Kn>;lish  and  Potawatomi  ver- 
sions, appeared  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  Jan.  23, 1899,  just  l)efore  his  death. 
Pokagon  was  credited  with  ably  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  300  tribesmen  scat- 
tered tlirongh  Michigan,  and,  inspireil 
by  enli^rhtened  views,  was  the  means  of 
pn»motmg  their  welfare,  lie  presse<i 
and  linallv  collected  a  Potawatomi  claim 
for  $150,000  from  the  United  States.  He 
wai«  a  man  of  sturdy  character,  unosten- 
tatious ill  manner,  of  simple  habit,  and  a 
consistent  Catholic.  A  monument  has 
been  ert»crte<l  bv  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
in  Ja<rkson  Park  to  the  memory  of  Simon 
and  his  father.  (c.  t.) 

Fokaiotam  (PO^kauymmy  *  slide').  A 
S^uawmish  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
fNiuawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  R.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  UHX). 

Pokanoket.  The  i)rincii>al  settlement 
of  the  Wainpanoag  trilw,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Massasoit  and  King  Philip;  sit- 
uate<l  on  the  e.  side  of  Narragansett  bay, 
on  the  Bristol  peninsula,  Rhode  Id.  The 
site  has  been  variouslv  d««cril>eil  as  at 
Mount  Hoi)e,  Bristol,  Warren,  aii<l  Bar- 
rington,  all  of  which  may  easily  be  cor- 
rect, Siii  Indian  settlemeutn  were  seldom 
compai4*tly  built,  and  all  the  places 
namiil  are  within  3  m.  of  a  central  point. 
The  etymoU>gy  of  the  namtj  is  uncertain, 
onr  writer  making  it  mean  'a  woo<l,' 
while  another  makes  it  'a  clearing,' 
and  a  tliird  *  land  over  the  water.'  It 
was  also  sometimes  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish under  variant  forms  of  Sowams, 
whiirli  Tt)oker,  with  api>arent  rt»ason, 
maki'H  a  g^^neral  term  for  *  southwest' 
(i.  e.  from  Plymouth),  rather  than  the 
STMH'ific  name  of  a  settlement.  It  was 
aoandontHl  on  the  bn^aking  out  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675.  A  brochure,  Mas- 
Hasoit's  Town  Sowams  in  I'okanoket,  by 
Viiyinia  Baker,  was  issued  at  Warren  in 
19(4.  (J.  M. ) 

0hftwimi.->»inlth(1616)  in Ma«fl. Hint. Soc. Coll.,  3d 
K..  VI.  Ids.  1837.  ChAwnii.— Ibid..  119.  Paoanaoot.— 
PriDf'u  (lG32t,  ibid..  2d  s..  vii,  W,  ]S]8.  Facanau- 
kvtt.— Doc.  of  1668,  il)id..  iv,  26ti.  IHlti.  Paoanaw- 
kite.— Bradford  {rn.  ItysO).  ibid.,  4th  h.,  hi.  97. 18o6. 
PaMuiokik.— rrince  (IGStH)  quoted  by  Freeman, 
Ibid.,  Ut  ff.,  vni,  159.  1S02.  Paokanoki.— Dec  in 
Smith  {WJXt),  Va.,  Il,  227,  rcpr.  181U.  Paokano- 
kick.— Miiurt  (1622)  in  Mann.  IIlKt.  So<>.  CoH.,  2(1  h., 
IX.  27.  ]>22.  Paconekiok— Smith  (1631).  ibid..  8d  h.. 
UiM.l^i.  Pakanawkatt.— Record  of  167:i  qur>ti>d 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Indn..  bk.3. 16, 1M8.  Pakanoki.^ 
iKtr  in. Smith  1 1629).  Va.. n, 227. repr.  1819.  Pakano- 
ksck.~Monrt(1622)  inMwv.  Hist.  8oo.  Coll.,  IstH.. 
Tli[,2a%  1)902.  Paukanawket.— Doodof  l&16in  K.  I. 
O^I.  kee.,  I.  .11, 1M06.  PawkanawkuU.— N.  Y.  Doc. 
C<»I.  Hifeit.,  IV,  615,  note,  1851.  PawkunnawkuU.— 
Morton  (1617).  New  Eng.  Memorial.  38,  1855. 
PawkaaaawkutU.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Ma.ss.  Hi.st. 
Snc.  Coll..  l*>t  •!.,  1, 148,1806.  PeklanokeU.— Maii- 
nult.  Abenakiis  2.  1866.  PoeanakeU.— Morton 
ilC»),N«w£ng.  Memorial.  42, 1855.  Pooanakett.— 


Morton  (1662)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.8, 
17, 1848.  Pocanauket.— Deed  of  1649  in  Maw.  HiHL 
8oc.  Ck)ll.,  2d  8.,  VII,  139, 1818.  PooanawkiU.— Brad- 
ford (ca.  1650),  ibid.,  4thN.,iii,96. 1856.  Pooanoket.— 
Thomi)tK)n,  liong  Id.,  i,  456,  1843.  Pooanokit.— 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.Ind.s.,  bk.  2, 
20.  1848.  Pockaaookett.— Morton  in  Mast*.  Hiitt. 
8oc.  Coll.,  iHt  H.,  VIII,  159, 1802.  Pookaaoky.— John- 
wm  (1654), ibid., 2d  8., ii,  66, 1814.  Pookonockett.— 
Hinckley  (1682),  ibid..  4th  n.,  V,  78.  1861.  Poka- 
naekat.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  n.,  v,  32,  1815. 
Pokaaookat.— Hutchiii8(}n  quoted  by  Freeman, 
ibid..  iHtH.,  VIII,  159, 1802.  Pokaaokik.— Callendcr 
(1739)  in  R.  I.  Hi«.  Soe.  Coll.,  iv.  73. 1838.  Pueka- 
nokiek.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mtuw.  ITist.SrM*.  Ck)ll..l8t 
p.,  VIII,  243.  1802.  Bawaama.— Mourt  (1622).  ibid., 
263.  Bowaama.— Winxlow  {ai.  162:))  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  indn.,  bk.  2,  81 ,  1848.  Bowam.— Hoyt, 
Antiq.Res..  34, 1824.  Bowama.— Hubliani  (1680)in 
Mam.  HiMt.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  h.,  v,32.  1815.  Bowaxaaa.— 
Writer  of  1627,  ibid.,  l.-«.t  e.,  Iii,52. 1794.  Bowama.— 
lA>tter  of  1627,  ibid.,  4th  h.,  hi,  225,  1856.  Bowam- 
■att.— Mason  (1661)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  inds., 
bk.  2, 100, 184S.  Bowa]u.^ros8elyn  (1675)  in  Mass. 
Hi8t.  8(>c.  Coll..  3d  n..  hi.  309. 183:i.  Bow-wamaa.— 
Clark  (1652). ibid.,  Vlii, 290. 1843.  Bowwams.— WU- 
liams  (1638),  ibid.,  i  176. 1825. 

Poke.  The  pijjeon-berry  ( Phytolacca  de- 
candra) ;  also  called  poke- weed ,  poke-ber- 
ry, pocan,  pocan-bush,  Indian  poke,  jK)ke- 
root,  etc.  It  was  not  named  after  Presi- 
dent Polk,  but  the  name  was  evidently 
derived  irom  the  same  sourt'e  as  ^/turroon. 
See  also  Pocan,  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Fokegama.     A  former  Chip|)ewa    vil- 

laf^e  on  Pok^mma  lake,  Pine  oo.,  Minn. 
Pa^Sfffmanf.— wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct 
form).  Pokagomin.— Washington  treaty  (1863)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  215.  18?3.  Po-ka-guma.— War- 
ren (1H52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  (Joll.,  v,  li»5. 18H5. 
Pokafama.— Ind.  AfT.  J<ep.  1862,  354,  1863.  Po-ka- 
fom-maw.— Treaty  of  1H42  in  Minn.  Hi^t.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  491,  1K«I5.    Pokagnma.— Ncill,  ibid. 

Pokekooango  {Pokc-koo-unf-tjo).  Tho 
Turtle  clan  of  the  Delawarcs. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  \T2,  1877. 

Fokeloken.  Define<l  by Bartlett ( Diet,  of 
AmericanismH,  478, 187/)  as  '^an  Indian 
word  used  by  hmiU»rs  an<i  luin))ennen  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  denote  a 
marshy  place  or  stagnant  pool  extending 
into  the  lan<l  from  a  Htream  or  lake."  A 
New  Brunswick  i»lace  name,  Popelogan, 
Pocologan,  or  Poclagain,  is  derived  from 
2*eceUiyff(ni,  *a  pla<.'e  fnr  stopping'  (?) 
in  the  Malecite  <rialect  of  Algonquian,  oy 
(ianong  (Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  2(«i,  1896). 
T(X)ker,  in  his  discu-ssion  of  poqnoMn^  con- 
siders jKtkeloken  to  b<^  derived  from  the 
same  radical.     See //o^^/i.        (a.  r. c) 

Poke-weed.     Sec  Pontriy  Poke.,    j »  n  , 

Pokiokery.     See  JIirh>nj. 

Police.     See  Afjeiiry  ny^ifem. 

PoliBked  Stone  age.    See  Ncoliihic  age, 

Polieliijig  implements.  Many  of  the  im- 
plements, ornaments,  and  other  artifacts 
of  the  native  tril)eH  were  given  a  high  di»- 
gree  of  liniHli  by  the  use  of  polinhing  im- 
plements. These  necessarily  varied  in 
lonn,  material,  and  texture,  acc'ording  to 
the  material  and  form  of  the  object  treat- 
e<l.  WihmI,  iKine,  ytone,  metal,  and  earth- 
enware each  rc«juired  <listinct  treatment, 
an<l  H]>ecial  forms  of  ])oIisliing  iinp1<'monts 
were  emplovH.!.  The  arrr)wshaft  of  W( »od 
was  polished  with  an  implement  of  stone 
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grooved  for  the  purpoBe;  the  earthen  vea- 
sel  woH  fdvi'ii  itH  even  Hurface  by  rubbing 
with  a  HUiooth  iH.4)ble  or  bit  of  wood, 
gounl,  \}oni\  or  phell.    The  countlesa  im- 

{)leuieiitH,  ornainentH,  Dipes,  and  uiiscel- 
aneoari  wcnljiturefi  of  the  aborigineH  were 
finisheil  witn  theaidof  i>olishersof  varv- 
ingforniH  and  texturefl,  while  many  oI>- 
je<^tH  receive* I  their  fininhing  touclies  by 
rubbinv;  with  a  ]>iet'e  of  deerskin,  fish- 
ekin,  (»r  otlier  variouHly  textnred  but 
pliable  material,  or  even  with  the  hand, 
and  th('  high  itolinli  of  many  forms  of 
iniplemento  comen  from  long-eontinued 
use,  aH  in  di^ginf^  in  tht^  soil,  or  in  (K)n- 
tmrt  with  a  haft  or  the  hand.  In  many 
catH^s  natural  objiHttn,  Buvh  an  ]Kd)bleH, 
shellH,  vtc,  were  emi>loye<l  in  the  |K)lii5h- 
ing  work;  hut  it  is  not  always  ea^y  to 
identify  theM>,  an<l  the  name  is  true  of 
many  polishers  that  havt^  ht>en  artiticdally 
iriiape<i.  An  interenting  form  of  rubbing 
implement  of  clay  is  found  (MHrasiimally 
in  Tenn(>ssee:  the  dini^oid  l^ase,  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  haM  a  convex  under- 
fiurface,  and  alK>ve  it  is  Hupplied  with  a 
cylindrical  or  Iooih^I  handle;  the  con- 
vex HurfatM^  in  usual Iv  worn  (}uite  smrxUh 
from  use,  hence  it  is  surmiseii  that  the 
implement  was  em]iIoyed  in  nmoothing 
eartlienware  or  the  clay  plastering  of 
walls.  A  few  examples  are  of  stone.  In 
the  sha]>ing  of  stone  the  polishing  work 
usually  follows  the  more  roughly  abnul- 
ing  or  grinding  oiK'rations,  the  imple- 
ments as  well  as  the  processes  em[)loyed 
in  tlie  one  ])assing  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  thos(>  of  the  other. 

Polishing  implements  are  described  in- 
cidentally ni  numen>us  works  and  articles 
on  ethnology  and  archeology,  many  of 
w*hich  are  referre<l  to  under  Archeolwjy 
and  i<toueivork.  See  also  Abratiing  imple- 
mmiH.  (w.  n.  H. ) 

Polooca.  Mentione<l  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
provin*-*'  of  Atrijmy  (q.  v.)  m  the  region 
of  the  lower  Kio  (irande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
lft9S.--()riate  {ir>»H)iii  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
116,  1S71. 

Folotkin.     See  SmUuken. 

Polynesian  inflnence.  See  Tfauxiiian  m- 
Jhiaur. 

Pomeioc.  A  n  A  Igonquinn  pnlisailed  vil- 
lagi»  in  ir>sr>,  iiUiut  the  mouth  of  <Tibl>s 
cr.,  ill  t]»e  present  Hyde  1*0.,  N.  C.  It 
was  i»nr  Ml  tlie  vi II :i>:es drawn  in  coli»r  by 
.lolin  White  during'  his  visit  to  Virginia 
in  \i^s7^  :isa  iiieiiilxTCif  Kaleiglrs  tirstex- 
iM^Iiti«ii).  nnu  presiTvinl  in  the  Hritish 
Musi'uiii.  and  ilhistrat«'4l  by  I)e  llry. 
TIh»  Innises  n[  the  vilhitfe  Wen*  '*<i)ven.Nl 
an<l  riiclii>eil,  suiiie  w"'  matts,  and  some 
w'"  I»jircks4»!  tHM's.  All  conipiL'ised  alMMit 
w"*  SI  nail  J  M  »!»••'  stock  tliick  together  in 
sttnlii  oi'  n  \vall."  Knr  a  photograi)h  of 
thei»nj:iiial  ot"  Wliitc'sil rawing,  st*e  liush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthmp.,  ix,  32,  1907. 


PMMik.-^trache]r  (ca.  1612),  Vo..  143.  IMV.  Pome- 
eo«k.— Martin,  N.  C.  i,  11.  1k29  (miNprint).  Pom- 
•iodL— AmadHH  and  barlow  in  Smith  (1029),  Va., 
i.M,  repr.  181».  Pomeioke.— Stm<.>hey  {ca.  m'2), 
Va..  146,  1849.  Pomejock.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  Y.  I>oc.  Ck)l.  Hint..  I,  IHfiii. 

Porno.  The  name  of  the  Indian  linguis- 
tic stock,  technically  known  as  Kulana^ian 
(q.  v.),  living  in  i>artsof  Sonoma,  I^ke, 
Mendocino,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  cos.,  Cal. 
In  the  northern  Pomo  <iialei't  Pomo  means 
'people,'  and  added  to  a  place  name  forms 
the  name  for  a  group  of  iHH>])le.  Although 
Poma  is  almost  as  frtHpiently  heard  as 
Pomo,  the  latter  has  come  into  general 
use  in  lx)th  scientific  and  ])opu1ar  litera- 
ture. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  l*omo  is 
in  two  i>arts:  a  main  area  which  extends, 
generally  8|K.*aking,  from  w.  to  k.,  from 
the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  mam  range  of 
the  Coast  Kange  mts.,  and  from  s.  ti>  n., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Kosa  in  Sher- 
wood valley  on  the  upjK^r  coursi^  of  Kel 
r.;  the  second  an'a  is  a  very  small  one, 
lyins  wholly  within  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley drainage  and  comprising  only  a  lim- 
ited area  on  the  headwaters  of  Stony  cr. 
in  Colusa  and  (rienn  cos.,  and  is  occupieii 
l)y  a  }KH)pIe  spt^aking  a  dialect  differing 
from  anv  of  those  spoken  in  the  main 
area  to  the  w.  The  Pomo  thus  occnj>ie<l 
all  of  Russian  River  valley  except  two 
small  areas,  one  l)c»twet»n  CJeyservilleand 
llealdsburg,  the  other  at  the  extriMue 
head  of  Potter  valley,  lx»th  «»f  which 
were  <H'cupied  by  jx^ople  of  the  Yukian 
stock.  On  the  w.  of  the  main  Pomo  area 
is  the  Pa(;iiic,  (m  the  s.  is  Moiiuelumnan 
territory,  on  the  k.  are  Yukian- Wappo 
and  Wintun  areas,  anil  <m  the  x.  the  Yuki 
and  the  Athapascan  Kato  areas,  from 
which  it  is  st»i)Jinite<l  by  the  watershe<l 
Iwtween  Cahto  and  Sherwootl  valleys. 

Certain  jK'oples  living  to  the  n.  of  the 
Pomo  area,  generally  known  by  their 
Pomo  names  (Kai,  Kastel,  Kato,  and 
Yusal  Pomo ),  are  not,  as  suppost»<l,  Pomo, 
but  Athapascan. 

Tliere  art^  in  all  seven  dialects,  one  l»e- 
ing  found  exclusively  in  the  small  Pomo 
area  in  the  Sacramento  valley  drainage, 
the  remainder  lying  within  the  limits  of 
what  has  Unm  designatinl  as  the  main 
Pomoarea.  Of  the  latter  six  dialects  two 
are  confine<l  to  the  vicinitv  of  Clear  lak«*, 
one  to  the  southern  J »art  of  the  ciiast  held 
by  the  Pomo,  an<l  one  almost  entirely  to 
the  h»wer  courst*  of  Russian  r.,  while  the 
other  two  occnny  jM.>rtions  of  tlu»  interior 
valley  region  alt>ng  Russian  and  Eel  rs. 
and  also  portions  of  the  Pomo  coiust. 

In  api>**anun'e  the  Pomo  rest»nd>le  the 
other  Indians  of  N.  (vntral  California; 
they  are  comparatively  short,  though  on 
thewhole  they  are  tallerand  of  niore  im>w- 
erful  build  than  their  Yuki  and  Athaf^s- 
i-anneighUtrs  immediatelv  to  the  N.  Iii»th 
men  and  women,  es|)ecially  the  latter,  an.' 
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often  fat,  with  large  faces.  The  women 
tattiK)  very  Hiightly,  and  this  chiefly  upon 
the  chin.  They  are  note<i  for  their  bas- 
ketry, which  in  variety  of  technique  and 
ran>;e  of  pattt^ma  iu  prolmbly  unrivaleil  in 
North  America,  wliile  On  finenei«8  of  finish 
and  elaboratenei^s  of  decoration,  especially 
with  feathi^nf,  are  remarkable.  In  their 
general  culture  the  Pomo  are  similar  to 
Huch  peoples  as  the  Wintun,  Maidu,  and 
Yuki.    They  are  essentially  un warlike. 

The  Pomo  were  the  most  southerly 
stcnrk  c»n  the  coa^^t  not  brought  under  the 
niLHsion  influence  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  IKth  and  early  ItHh  centuries,  their 
c*uiita4't  with  tlie  mission  fathers  l)eing 
only  very  slight  and  then  in  the  extreme 
southern  jjart  f»f  their  territory.  How- 
ever. Franciscan  missi(»narie8  liave  more 
rei-ently  U^en  active  among  them.  A 
few,  esj>eciully  the  so-i-alle*!  Little  I^kes 
and  Ilitf  l^kes,  are  at  present  on  the 
Ronn<l  Viilley  res.,  but  the  majority  are 
living  fn»e  fn>m  governmental  control  in 
or  nt»ar  their  old  h<ime8,  supjM>rting  them- 
wlves  by  civilized  pursuits,  espe<*iallv 
funning.  Their  numlK*r  at  pn^sent  is 
al^out  8()t).  As  throughout  the  greater 
|»art  of  ( 'alifoniiu,  true  tril)e8  do  not  exist 
aninng  the  Pomo,  their  largest  ])oliti4;al 
am  L  geograi»hical  division  l>eing  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  land  control leil  by 
it.  (s.  A.  n.) 

The  following  names  are  mentioruMi  by 
powers  as  those  of  divisions  ami  villages 
uf  the  }*oiiio.  In  many  instant^en,  how- 
ever, this  writ4'ratta<'he«l  to  village  names 
t  he  si};i  I  ifieance  of  those  of  tribal  <ii  visions, 
while  in  (►tht-rs  the  nauu^s  are  those  use<l 
by  whites  to  d(*signate  the  Indians  of  a 
««Ttain  vilhi^re  or  a  (vrtaiii  valley.  The 
names  hen*  given  rt^preseiit  a  very  small 
]Mirtioi)  (if  Xho.  iiuiiiIkt  of  villages  actu- 
ally inhabit(Nl  bv  the  ]*omo  in  alN^riginal 
times:  Hallokai  Pomo,  Hidamarek,  Hoal- 
kea.  Bnk<'ii,  liuldam,  Cahlahtel  Pomo, 
<'hamkhai,  Chomeha<1ila,  I)ahnohal)e, 
I>annkha,  l)a]>ishul,  Krio,  Enisi,  Gallino- 
niero,  (iualala,  Ilaukoma,  Ilopitsewah, 
Kaiaeliim,  Kaiine,  Kelioioma.  KhaVH>- 
inadolil,  KlKilK*na{)o,  K liana,  Khawina, 
Kh<ial«'k,  Khwakhamaiu,  Koi,  Komacho, 
KulanaiM),  I^gtma,  I^'ina,  Makhelehel, 
Makoma,  Masut,  Mayi,  Mitximkai  Pomo, 
M(*iya,  Mnsalakun,  Napol»atin,  Salan 
l'»niio,Shitvho,Sliigom,Shodakhai  Pomo, 
Shnklmwa.  Shutaunomanok.  Tabahtea, 
Tyuira.  T -liakhea,  Venaambakaia,  Wenok, 
Yupiain,  Yokaia  Pomo. 

As  els<*where  in  California,  villages  and 
lannT  gniups  are  diflieult  to*  distinguish, 
and  true  triU^s  do  not  exist.  The  pre- 
<"e«Iiiig  list  is  tlierefore  not  only  ineom- 
j»l»-te,  but  unsystematic.  For  further 
infonnation  <*onsult  Barrett,  Kthno-gi*- 
•  ■gRijjliy  of  the  Pomo  and  Neighl)r)ring 
Indians  I'niv.  Cal.  l*ub.  in  Am.  Arch- 
iM)l.  and  Ethnol.,  vi,  no.  I,  1908. 


Nokomni.— A.  T^  Kroobcr,  infn,  1903  (Yukl  name). 
Pomo.— Powcn  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  146, 
1877. 

Fomoacaa.     See  Half -King. 

Pomojoaa.  Oneof  two  pueblos,  formerly 
occupietl  by  the  Pecrw  trilx*,  near  San  An- 
tonio del  I*ueblo,  3  m.s.  k.  (»f  Siui  Miguel, 
San  Miguel  co.,  n.  central  N.  Mex. 
Pom-o  Jo-uA.— Bandolivr  in  Arch.  Inst.  PiirKirH,  iv, 

r29, 1.30.  \mi.  . 

Pomoaic.     An  Algontiuian  triU*,  living 

in  1585  on  the  coast  of  North  ( 'arolina. 

They  were  seated  on  Pamlico  r.,  w.  of 

the  Sei^otan,  in  what  is  now  lieaufort  co. 

Their  principal  village,  named  Pananaioc 

on  White's  map,  seems  to  have  l>eenal)out 

Pungo  r.     Ama<las  sai<l  of  them:  **Ad- 

joynin^  to  Sc(*otan  l)eginneth  the  country 

Pomouik,  Ixdonging  to  the  King  called 

Hauiacum,  in  the(%>untry  Nusiok  [Neu- 

.^iiok]  uiH»n  the  great  river  Neus.    These 

have  mortall  warn'S  with  Wingina,  King 

of  Wingandacoa.    lk»twixt  HemiU'umand 

the  Lord  of  Se<*otaiiaiK»ace  wa8C<aiclAded; 

notwithstanding  there  is  a  mortall  malice 

in  the  Se(!otans,  In'caumi  this  IMemacum 

invited  divers  men  and  'M)  women  to  a 

feast,   aii<l  when  they  were  altogether 

merry  iHjfon.^  their  IdoU,  which  is  but  a 

meere  illusion  of  the  I)evill,  theysndainly 

slew  all  the  men  of  SiH.*otan  and  kept  the 

women  for  their  use"  (Smith,  l(J2t),  va.,  i, 

85,  repr.  18iy).    In  later  times  the  same 

region  was  occujned  bv  the  Pandico,  and 

it  is  not  im]>n)l>able  tliat  the  two  names 

refer  to  the  same  iK*o])le. 

Pamauamioc.— De  Br>'.  DiHp.  in  Hawks,  N.  T.,  I, 
IHTiO.  Pananaioc.— Smith  (Ifi'iU).  Vn.,  i.  niiip.  rt>pr. 
1HI9.  Pananarocks.— Miirtin.N.C.  i.  n.  1^29  (iniii- 
lirint).  Panannojook.— Dutch  niiip  (  H'l'JI )  in  N.  Y. 
IVx*.  Ool.  HiHt.,  I.  ISTiti.  Pananuaioc.— Hakhiyt 
(ICiOOK  Vov..  ni,  80ii,  rcpr.  InIO.  Pomonick.— Mar- 
tin, N.  (■..  I,  I'J.  1K'J9  iniis|irinn.  Pomouik.— 
AmndiiM  niid  Kjirlow  (en.  ]-VCi)  in  Smith  (l<!'J9), 
Vtt.,  I.  S.'»,  ffpr.  1S19. 

Pomperaag  (*i»lace  of  offering.'  n-fer- 
ring  to  an  ambient  stone-heaj)  *'  «in  which 
each  mendn-r  of  the  trilH»,  a**  he  jmsseii 
that  wav,  dn)pi>e<i  a  small  st<ine.'* — 
Tnnnbufl).  A  village  n(»ar  Wo«»dbur>', 
Conn.,  in  1704,  ami  the  name  of  tlu?  tract 
on  lH»th  sides  of  PomjH»nuig  r.,  a  branch 
of  the  Ilousatimic,  l)ought  by  the  tirst 
planters  of  WrxMllmrv  in  l«i73  (Trum- 
bull, In<l.  Nami^sCnnn..  r>;j,  18S1).  The 
inhabitants   were    allie<l   with   those  at 

Scaticook,  in  Litchfield  co. 

Pomparagne.— TniinbiiU.  Conn.,  i,  K\,  INIS.    Pom- 

peraug.— Ibid.,  :f2ri. 

Pompton.  A  MunsetO)an<l  formerly  re- 
siding <»n  Pnmi)ton  r.,  in  n.  New  Jersey. 
They  an»  lirnt  mentioned  in  a  d(»(Ml  of 
lHl»o.  Memeres<.'um  wjl-*  their  chief  in 
1710.  In  17">s,  Axhi'U  they  joIikhI  in  the 
treat v  of  F^istun,  thev  wen»  n*si<linL'  at 
Otsiningo  nndi-r  St-nt-tji  prot«»ctinn.  In 
that  treaty  th«*y  an*  called  also  Waping 
or  Opinj:,  si^nitving  'S-astern."  probably 
either  Inun  their  birnuT  ]«»sitiiin  on  the 
ea'^tern  Mniiwe  frontit-r  or  iH*rhajtH  from 
their  having  incor|)orated  some  remnants 
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ot  tho  Wappinger.  Tlie  meaning  ot  the 
nanie  is  unknown.  (j.  m,  ) 

Oplvi.— t^axtou  ireacy  (17M)  quotrrt  by  Kutten- 
berTlniL.  Ueiw.  Nimoi,  113,  igOC.  PampMan.— N. 
Y.  teconls  quulcd.  Ibid.  Ponptm.— N.  Y.  Dor. 
Col.  IlUt.,  VIII,  811,  imT.  Futdn.— I>a^  of  IBH 
qDOtnl  by  Ntlaon,  Indx.  N.  J.,  112,  IHM.  Fus- 
tm.— N,  V.  rrcord"  qiiotod  by  Butlenber.  op.  eft. 
VftptntL^Kanloiilreiity  (nSH)  quowd  byNebon. 
op.  ell..  UH.  Wappinc*.  —  EattuD  tnvty  I17G8) 
qliOttii  bj  Hultcnbur,  op.  r.ll. 

PoBnlmiia.  A  tril>e  of  n.  b.  Mexico, 
brouKlit  in  to  Sun  Bernardo  miHeiou, 
founded  ill  1703.  They  are  perhajja  men- 
tioned by  IVfialoMi,  under  the  name  Poki- 
luma,  in  cuiinection  with  the  Juinano. 
Their  lunpiago  nlm  probably  Coaimilte- 

raluiBmu.— Uiiru.  Don  DlifTK  do  IVDalnm.  1S4, 


i-ariely  ot   larije   plant).     A      tiful,   otlicr   villages  wi 


Omaha  ^ronp  took  place,  the  Osaf^  Mt- 
tlinjt  on  that  etreain,  and  the  Kanwi  con- 
tinuing up  MiBWUri  r.,  while  the  Omaha 
and  Ponra  cro»<ed  to  the  n.  eide.  The 
course  ot  the  latter  is  given  from  the  tradi- 
tion rct'orded  by  J.  0.  Dorsey  (Am.  Nat., 
Mar.  1886)  as  follows:  The  Omaha  and 
Ponca,  alter  crossing  the  Mifsouri,  as- 
cended B  tributary  of  that  river,  which 
may  have  been  Chariton  r.,  and  finally 
retched  the pipestoneqoarry  inn.  w.  Min- 
iieeota.  All  the  traditions  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  people  built  earth  liKlgt>a 
or  permanent  villageH,  cultivated  the  noil, 
and  hunte<l  buffato  and  othrr  animaln. 
When  game  became  M'aree  Ihev  aban- 
doned Bieir  villages  and  niovei  s.  v. 
:hing  a  place  where  game  was  |>len- 
.i._.    ...II i..,;u  J^„^  (,p. 


tnA.—Oont:y  mid  Volli,  U 


cslle<l  £>h^iha  group  of  (he  Kiouan  fam- 

" Ihegi 
viaon.    The  Ponca  and  Omaha  ha^■u  the 


BBUie  luniniagtr,  cliffiTliigonlyinHomedia- 
lectit^  fiirniK  iiml  a|iiiru\iiiialiug  the  Qua- 

Ciw  rathiT  thiin  the  Kanr^  and  (kWc 
rufiiHgeii.  Thi'riirlvhistiirviif  thelrir*- 
ia  thi<  fanii^  »h  Hint  of  tlie  oiIht  triWii  of 
the  griiup.  mid.  after  the  lirft  separation, 
isidentirjlHilhthiitiiflhoOmuha.  After 
theniitimliiinoflluMiinihiniilbiMlytothe 
month  o(  Ova^e  r.  the  tirst  division  of  the 


quarry.  Aft«r reaching Uig^ioux  r.they 
built  a  furL  The  Dakota  made  war  on 
the  Omaha  and  tlicir  alUes,  defeating 
themandcompelling  tliem  to  fleos.w.  un- 
til theyrea<h(4l  I,.  Andes, R.  Dak.  There, 
acconliiig  to  Omaha  and  Fonca  tradition, 
the  sai-nM  pij)es  were  given  and  the  prefient 
gentefl  couHtituted.  From  this  place  they 
ascended  the  Miswuri  to  the  mouth  i>f 
While  r.,  S.  Dak.  There  the  Iowa  and 
Omaha  remained,  hut  the  Ponca  ('niiisiM) 
the  Missouri  and  went  on  to  I.ittlc  Mii^ 
Houri  r.  and  the  re^on  of  the  lllark  hill^. 
They  siiht'equently  rejoined  their  alliei', 
and  all  dt^tfceiiileil  the  Miswuri  on  itx 
right  liank  to  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r., 
where  the  flnal  i«|iaration  took  iilace. 
The  Ponca  remained  there  an<l  the 
Omaha  settleil  on  Bon-  cr..  Xehr.,  while 
the  Iowa  went  down  the  ^lissouri  to  the 
eiteof  Ionia,  J>ixon CO.,  Schr.  TheFano, 
whooii  M an |U(rtte'e autograph  map  { lt)7:t) 
are  iilaceil  near  the  Omaha,  apiiarently 
on  the  MiKwuri  abnut  the  mouth  of  tho 
Niobrara,  are  sup|Hii'e<l  to  l>c  the  P<in<-a. 
If  so,  tliit)  is  the  earliest  hii>(orical  men- 
tion of  the  tril)e.  They  were  met  by 
l.«wis  and  Clark  in  1H04,  when  their 
number,  which  had  l)oen  Kraatly  redureil 
by  smallpox  Inward  the  clo:<e  ot  the  IHth 
century,  wai-  estimated  nt  only  'JX)0.  This 
ntiml.HT,  however,  niiiy  not  include  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Omaha, 
l^ewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.  I><wia  and 
Clark,  VI,  KS,I!»(Vi)«iythatIhey formerly 
reeideilonabmnchof  lied  r.  of  theKorth, 
but  as  thiri  Ktatement  is  at  ^'u^iauee  with 
all  other  authuriliLii.  and  a^  the  wording 
of  the  (lent eiiee  i^  almmit  identi<-a]  with 
that  relating  to  the  Cheyenne  (ibid.,  100), 
there  if  pniliablyii  confufion  of  tribes. 
Thev  increiiwd  liipiiilv,  however,  reach- 
ing alx-ut  *i(H)  in  KSL>>i  and  eome  SOU  in 
1842;  in  1X71.  when  they  were  lirst  vis- 
ited liy  I>i>rw.'y,  they  nuntlN'ted  747.  I'p 
to  thia  time  the  Pouch  and  (jioux  were 
amicable,  but  a  disputt)  grew  oat  ot  the 
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ceHsion  of  lands,  aud  the  Sioux  uiade  an- 
nual raids  on  the  Pon(^  until  the  en- 
forced removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter. 
took  place  in  1877.    Throuirh  this  war- 
fare more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Ponca  lost 
their  lives.     The   displacement  of    this 
tril)e  from  lands  owned  by  them  in  fee 
.simple  attracteil  attention,  and  a  commis- 
nion  w^as  ap()oiuted  by  President  Hayes  in 
1880  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  the  oom- 
niittsion  visited  the  Ponca  settlements  in 
Indian  Ter.  and  on  the  Niobrara,  and 
effecte<l  a    satisfactory  arranii^ement    of 
the  affairs  of  the  tril)e,  through  which 
the  greater  j)ortion  (some  (JOO)  remained 
in  InilianTer.,  while srnne  225  kept  their 
reservation  in  Nebraska.    The  two  bands 
now    (1906)   numl>er,   resiKjctively,   570 
and  2k^;  total,  833.     Their  lands   have 
lx*en  allotted  to  theui  in  severalty.     For 
the  tn»aties    made    by   the  Ponca,   see 
Trtatien.     The    <iivisions    or    gent<*s    as 
Kiven  bv  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877) 
are  as  follows,  the  nani(*s  following  in 
parentheses  l)eing  the  proiHir    forms  or 
dt^finitions  according  to  La  Flesche:  1, 
Wasal)e,  *grizzly  Ixiar*    (proi)erly  black 
Ix^r);   2,    Deajjheta    (Dhihi<ia),    *many 
|iei»ple';    3,    Nakopozna   (Nikai^ashna), 
'elk*;  4,    Mohkuh,    *  skunk'    (Moukou, 
'medicine');   5,   Washaba,  'buffalo';  6, 
Wazhazha,    *  snake';    7,   Nohgn,    'medi- 
cine*   (Nonghe,   'ice');  8,   Wahga,  'ice' 
(Waga,    'jerked   meat').     Ac(!ording  to 
Ik)rs»'V,  the  tril)e  is  divided  into  two  half- 
trilK.-s,    Chizliu    anri    Wazhazhc.     I'^h 
half-tribe  contains  4  genttw:  1.   Chizhu 
half-tribe:  1,  Ilisada;  2,  Wasalnihitazhi; 
3,  Dhighida;  4,  Nikapashna.     II.  Wazh- 
azhe  half-triln*:  5,  Makan;  6,  Washal)e; 


18)^  (WiniK-biigo  uiinic).  la  Pong. — Lc^wIh  and 
Clark,  Diwov.,  21.  1806  (French  tmders*  name). 
Les  Ponft. — Lewis  q noted  by  ('ones,  liOwiM  and 
riMrk  KxiHMl..i.lU«.noteliO,l«92.  Li-hit'.— DunUir 
in  Mav.  Am.  Hist.,  2^)2.  IH^  (Pawnee  name  of 
the  iJhoMlda  division,  ai*plied  to  the  tribe). 
Paiia.-~Man|nctte  n»ap(1673)  cited  ])>•  Gale.  I .pper 
Mlw..  2ly,  1^«7.  Pan*  •.— (Toxe.  CaroJatia,  10. 1741. 
Paaeas.— Ind.  A(T.  Rep.,  16,  1M2.  Panoaws.— Ind. 
Ait.  Kep.  1M5-1,  21V>,  1S.V>.  Panrkawi.— Hamilton 
InSehooleraft.  liid.  Trlljes.  iv,  406, 1854.  Pa^qka.— 
Ditrsfrv,  ihugo  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  name). 
Paaia.— <)ritr.  Jour.  Ia^wIh  and  Clark,  v.  'Si\6.  ]90r>. 
Paaka— KlKKR  in  lapl  Oaye,  Feb.  10. 1S81  (  Dakota 
name  J.  Paaka.— Dorxey,  bheKiha  MS.  Diet.,  187S 
<own  name).  Pag'-li. — <;,'oi>k,  Yankton  MS. 
vocab.,  H.  A.  E.,  184,  18M2.  Pan'-ki.— Dorsey. 
Kwaim  MS.  V(K'ab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Uuapaw  name). 
Pai'ka".— I>or!«ey.  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1»79  (luwa,  Oto.  and  Mimouri  name).  Pocan. — 
Fishir.  Intore^tiDK  Aeet.,  29,  1812.  Ponart.— 
c>rii?.Jour.  Lewisand Clark,  v. 36(),  1905.  Ponoahi.— 
Ij'nie.  Kxp(^l.  KiK-ky  Mm.,  u,  364, 182:}.  Poncan.— 
Lewi*.  Ttav.,  14,  1809.  Ponoar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117.  19th  dnifi.,  Irt  sew.,  6,  1826.  Poncaran.— 
liewi^  and  Clark  Exjped.,  i,map,  lsi4.  Ponoaraa.— 
Lewi**  and  Clark,  Dincov.,  30,  J806.  Poaoare.^ 
Orijf.  Jour.  Lewin  and  Clark,  vi.  88,  1905.  Pon- 
eaitr.— Ibid.,  1. 182.1904.  Ponoarias.— Ibid.  Pon'- 
cin.— Iiewi.saiid  Clark,  D1m.'ov.,  21, 180(>.  Ponoas.— 
Flovd  (1804)  In  Orie.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vil. 
10. 1905.  Poncaw.— Bean  in  U.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87. 2l9t 
Cong.,  Iflt  seiw.,  40,  1829.    Ponehaa.— Baibi,  Atlas 


Ethnofj:.,  66,  1826.  Ponoran,— Orifc.  Jonr.  Lewis 
and  Clark.  1,29, 1904.  Ponoye.— Floyd  (1804),  ibid., 
vir.  10. 1905.  PonffkawB.— Gale.  Upper  Miss.,  188, 
18«)7.  Ponian.— Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  711, 
1832.  Poaka.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R., 
map,  1843.  Ponkahs.— Ramtk.>y  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1H49.  84,  1850.  Ponkas.— Urig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI.  271, 1905.  Pons.— Maximilian,  Reise,  n, 
632,  1841.  PoaMn.^Famham,  Trar.,  31,  1843. 
Poong-c&r.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  21,  1806 
(own  name).  Poukas.— Lewis,  Trav.,  3,  1809. 
Puncah.— M'C<>y,  Ann.  Iieg.,no.2.4.1836.  Punoas.— 
Dc  lisle,  map  (m.  1703)  In  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
164, 1858.  Punoaw.— L«mK,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
343,  1S23.  PuBohas.— Domeneeh,  Deserts  N.Am., 
II.  30t»,  1860.  Puachawi.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  47.  16th 
Cong.,  iMt  sess.,  4,  1820.  Punka.— Morgan  In  N. 
Am.  Rev.,  45,  Jan.  1870.  Rihit— <"iatMchct,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.( Pawnee  name).  Tohi<x>okush— Gatschet, 
Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71  ( C^iddo  name). 

Fone.  Among  the  I^uwhatan  tril^es,  a 
Ijall  or  tiat  round  eake  made  of  a  ]>atite  of 
corn-meal  and  hot  water,  covered  with 
hot  anhefl  in  a  fire-l>ed  until  baked,  then 
immeiliati^'ly  dipped  in  water  to  clean  it, 
and  afterwanl  allowed  to  dry  by  its  own 
he^t;  or,  a  similar  cake  ma<.le  from  the  flour 
obtained  from  <!ertain  edible  ro<jta  and 
seeds,  and  sometimes  **buttere<l"  with 
deer's  suet  (^rfin(/a).  The  cake  was  some- 
times put  mto  a  ])ot  and  l)oiled,  and 
afterward  laid  upon  a  smooth  stone  and 
allowed  to  harden.  (2)  A  kind  of  bread 
or  cake  made  of  oorn-meal,  milk,  and 
egjrs;  called  also  corn  jx)ne.  (3)  A  cake 
made  of  grated  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  and 
f^)ic(\s,  an<l  calle«l  sweetrjKitato  pone. 
The  won  1  is  from  Powhatan  apftn  '(some- 
thing) baked',  from  apcn  'she  bakes'; 
(!ognate  with  Mid<lle  States  Lenape  apdn, 
Miinsee  <ic/*/x/»,  Caniba  ( Norridgewock) 
fthtV'n,  Piissamaciurxldy  libdn,    ( w.  ii. o. ) 

Foniardi.     See  Daggers. 

Fonida  (Po^-ni-da).  A  former  Jova 
pueblo  situati'd  on  a  small  stream  l)etween 
the  Kio  Batepito  and  the  Chihuahua 
boundary,  lat.  21)^  KV,  Ion.  110°  6()',  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico  (Doc.  of  1764  quoted  by 
liandelier  in  An^h.  Inst^  Papers,  iv,  510, 
1892).  The  pla(v,  which  is  now  civilized, 
cnntainiMl  lo.S  inhabitants  in  1900. 

Foningo.  The  {principal  village  of  the 
Siwanoy  in  KUO,  situated  near  the  present 
Kve,  Wt'stchesterco.,  N.  Y. — Kuttenber, 
Tribes  IIud^?»^n  K.,  'MM,  1872. 

Fonoetaneo  ('lower  men*,  i.  e.  'down- 
river men ' ).  A  local  name  now  used  by 
the  Cheyenne  of  Cantonment  and  the 
upjier  Canadian,  Okla.,  U)  designate  those 
living  farther  down  the  river,  in  the 
neighborho(Ml  of  J)arlington.  In  llay- 
den's  time  [ca.  18<M))  it  appears  to  have 
Ixien  employed  y)y  the  Nortliern  Cheyenne 
to  designate  those  of  the  Southern  group. 

It  is  not  a  true  divisional  name.    (.i.  m.  ) 
PoBoetaneo.— K.   IVtter.  inf'n.  lUOti.    Fo-no-i'-ta- 
ni-o. — Hayden.  Ethno^?.  aud    I'hilol.  Mo.  Val., 
290,  1x62. 

Fonokix  {Po-no-kij/y  *elk').  Given  by 
Morgan  (.\nc.  S«)c.,  171,  1877)  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Kainah  trilx'of  the  Siksika. 
Cf.  i^ik'»inokaki(j  *P>hick  Elks'. 

Fonpon.    A  former  village  of  the  Yuchi 
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in  8.  w.  South  Caroliua. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  61,  1848. 

Pontiao.     An  Ottawa  chief,  bom  about 
1720,  probably  on  Maumee  r.,Ohio,  alx>ut 
the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize.    Though  his 
paternity  is  not  ponitivcly  established,  it 
18  most  likely  that  his  father  was  an  Ot- 
tawa chief  and  his  mother  a  Chippewa 
woman.    J.  Wimor  ( Events  in  Ind.  Hist., 
155,  1842)  says  tliat  as  early  as  1746  he 
commande<l    the    Indians — ^mostly   Ot^ 
tawa — who  defende<l  Detroit  against  the 
attack  of  the  northern  tribes.     It  is  sup- 
posed he  led  the  Ottawa  and  Chipi)ewa 
warriors  at  Draddock's  defeat.     He  first 
appears  prominently  in   history  at  his 
meetinjrwith  Maj.  R6l)ert  Rofirers.  in  1760, 
at  the  place  where  Clovelano,  Ohio,  now 
stands.    Th  is  officer  had  l)een  dispatched 
to  take  jx)Hse8sion  of  Detroit  on  behalf  of 
the  Bntish.     Pontiac  objected  to   the 
further  invasion  of   the  territory,  but, 
learning  that  the  French  had  Ijeen  de- 
featf^l  m  C-aiuuia,  consented  to  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  to  the  British,  and  was 
the  moans  of  pnnvntin^  an  attack  on  the 
latter  by  a  Ixxiy  of  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  the  strait.     That  which  pi  ves  him  most 
prominence  in  history  and  forms  the  chief 
episode  of  his  life  is  the  plan  he  devised 
for  a  peneral  uprising  of  the  Indians  and 
the  di'struction  of  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments of  the  British.     He  was  for  a  time 
disposed  to  \ye  on  tenns  of  friendship  with 
the  Britinh  and  consented  to  atrknowl- 
edpeKingCiiH)!^, butonlyasan  "uncle," 
not  as  a  Hui>erior.     Failing  to  receive  the 
recognition  he  i*onsidered  his  due  as  a 
great  novei-eign,  and  being  deireived  by 
the  rumor  that  the  Frt»nch  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  nicon(|ueat  of  their  American 
poesesHinuH,  he  rew)lve<l  to  put  his  scheme 
into  o{>enition.     Having  brought  to  his 
aid  moHt  of  the  triln^s  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio, 
his  plan  was  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on 
all  the  l^ritinh  |)OHts  on  the  lakes  at  once 
— at  St  Joseph,  Ouiattmon,  Michilimacrk- 
inac,   ami    Detroit — as   well   as  on   the 
Miami  aii<l  Sandnskv,  and  alsoattac*k  the 
forti*  at  Niagara,  I'rcsijue  Inle,  I-ie  Bd'uf, 
Venaujrn,  and  l*itt  (Du  Quesne).     The 
taking  <»f  Dotniit  was  to  f>e  liis  P])ecial 
tiu^k.     The  end  of  May  17(>3  was  the  ap- 
p)oint4Ml   time   when  ea«'h  tnl>e  was  to 
attack  the  nearest  fort  an<l,  after  killing 
the  garrison,  to  fall  on  the  a<ljacent  set- 
tlements.     It  was   not  long    l.>efore  the 
posts  at  San<lnsky,  St  Joseph,  ^lianii  (Ft 
Wayne),    Ouiatenon.    Michilimackinac, 
Pres<|ni'  Islo.  Le  Biriit,  and  Venango  were 
taken   anil    the  garrison   in   most  ca^^es 
massacri'd:  but  the  main  point**,  Detroit 
and   Vi   l*itt,  were  suvcessnilly  (lefendinl 
and  till'  Indians  l'<)ri'i'<l  to  raise  the  siegi*. 
This  was  a  severe  l>low  to  Pontiac,  but 
his  lioju's  were  tinally  cruslied  by  the  ni- 
ceipt  of  a   letter  from   M.   Neyi»n,  com- 
mander of  Ft  Oliartrt^s,  advising  him  to 


desist  from  further  warfare,  as  peacH?  had 
been  concluded  between  France  and  (ireat 
Britain.  However,  unwilling  to  alyandon 
entirely  his  hope  of  driving  back  the 
British,  he  made  an  attempt  to  incite 
the  tribes  along  the  Mississippi  to  join  in 
another  effort.  Being  unsu(Tcessful  in  this 
attempt,  he  finally  made  i)eaco  at  Detroit, 
Aug.  17,  1765.  In  1769  he  attended  a 
drinking  carousal  at  Cahokia,  111.,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian. 
Pontiac,  if  not  fully  the  e<iual  of  Tecum- 
seh,  stands  closely  second  to  hiin  in 
strength  of  mind  and  breadth  of  compre- 
hension. 

Consult  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac; Randall,  Pontiac' s  Conspiracy,  in 
Ohio  Archjeol.  and  Hist.  Qiiar.,  Oct.  1901^; 
Hough,  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  in 
the  War  with  Pontiac,  1860.         (c.  t.) 

Pontotoc.  A  fonner  Chickasaw  settUi- 
ment  in  n.  Mississippi,  apparently  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  l*ontoto<', 
Pontotoc  CH>. 

Ponyinnmba  ( Po-nyi'  Num-hu ) .  A  very 
ancient  ])ueblo  of  the  Tewa,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican 
settlement  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  n.  Santa  Fc 
CO.,  N.  Mex. — Bandelierin  An^h.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  83,  1892. 

Ponyipaknen  (P^o-inn  Pn-hien).  A  for- 
mer pueblo  of  the  Tewa  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ojo  Caliente  and  El  Rito,  al>t)ut  the 
boundarv  of  Taos  and  Rio  Arril)acos.,  N. 
Mex. — liandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  l*ai)ers, 
IV,  83,  1892. 

Poodatook      (Mohegan:      I'ou-ntuckuckj 

*  country  about  the  falls.' — Tnimbull). 
A  former  village,  subject  to  the  Paugus- 
set,  on  Housatonic  r.,  near  Newtown, 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.  Alnmt  1()60  it  con- 
taineil  about  250  inhabitants,  who  after- 
wanl  dwre4U?ed  and  joineil  the  Scati- 
cook  farther  up  the  river.  In  1761  only 
2  or  3  families  remaineil  in  Newtown. 
Ruttenl)er  calls  it  a  Stock l)ridge  village. 
The  Moravians  had  a  misi*ioii  there. 
Poodatook.— BinlM^y  (1 7(il)  in Mtixs.  Hist.  S<H>.r<tlI., 
l8t  H.,  X,  111,  1809.  PoUtik.— RiitU»nl>or.  TrilieM 
Uudmii  U.,  ^C.  1K72.  Pototuok.— Trumbull.  lud. 
NameH  C<»nn.,  fxi.  IWi.  Totatik.— KuttvnlxT,  op. 
cit..  197(ini.sprlnl). 

Pooqnaw.  A  name  used  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket  for  the  round  clam  (  VenuA 
niercenaria) ,  As  its  i^arlier  fonn  petjna- 
ock  indicates,  this  wonl  is  a  reduction  of 
the  Indian  name  of  this  shellfish  in  the 
Algonquian  dialects  of  New  Kneland,  the 
Narraganset  potftmnlKx'k  or  the  Massa- 
chuset      jHjffunhoc     signifying     litenilly 

*  thick  or  tightlv  clostnl  sheir,  from  ;>()- 
fpyi{t,  '  thick  or  tightly  cIoschI*,  and  -hock; 
*that  whicli  covers.'  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  calls  the  Narraganset  pin^junuhork 
a  horsefish.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pooicooitekale  (probably  Pni*ht;^  Takaiiy 

*  hanging  child.' — Hall>ertl.  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  mentiontnl  by  Romans  as 
having  been  deserted  in  1771.    It  was 
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I.  IT.  by  w.  fnim  Conpha,  and  bo  seemB 
j>hiiTelM-tn  ill  the  H.w.uimer of  Kemper 
f>.,  Min8,,  though  po«<il)ly_in  Xcuhobaco. 
■OMCou   U   KiU.— ItuniniiH.  Flnridn,   311.  1TT&, 


ill  w.  C'oiiU(vtii-iit  ti)  ilceij;uat«thi^Iii'lia» 
wiitian'H  iiiannor  nf  carrying  a  child  on 
tlie  l«<:k  (.Itabliitt.  Piul.  Sotes,  342,  IMfM) ; 
from  ntnpii't»e.  Thu  axTind  rniiijioncllt  IH 
till!  I-:nulUh  f..(.-jt.  (a.  r.  c.) 

FooiapBtnck.  Also  lulled  t'lieru-liomf. 
<inci.fth.'  IStrilK-sof  I^nKlBlanil.S.Y., 
pnitiutilv  Mil H)ri)i null.-  tii  tlio  Montaak. 
Thc-y  titrupiifl  the  «.  Kliore  from  Pateh- 
<i|r<ie  e.  to  thi<  i^hhineixx^k  I'miTilry.  In 
imai  a   n'STvulion   was   itiile"!    to'  their 


<IttiH<i)d<'nc<!  of  SiMuiuih  autliorit y  and  the 
n-storotion  of  tli^  old  Puel.lo  life,  which 
ilevelopeil  into  a  plot  to  uiunlcr  or  drive 
from  tlie  oumtry  the  2j4tlO  ^<[iaiiiHh  colo- 
nists iind  priosts.  dief  aiiiniiK  I'ope'n 
Kilhcri'iilii  were  Uatili  of  Kanto  Doniin|ta, 
Tu[>atli  of  lii-iirlB,  imd  Jaoa  of  Tace. 
Tlie  I'll  it  iiuickly  spread  amoiig  the 
rui'hlos,  iu«ftlng  with  euthusiatini  a«  it 
ent.    Ai^.  1.1,  108(1,  woa  the  day  set 


Ni.-h.-iii.  Tol.ii.viiH,  ...11  K..iin-  r..  ft  short 
ili^tuiiii'  ahovi!  thv  townnf  ^laslit-,  n  ticiv 
«  f.-w  mixcl-l>Io<HN  Ktill  mirvivi-.  witli  no 
kmiwrleilKn  'if  tlii-ir  laiii!iiii^.e  or  oiiftumH, 
on  a  ctute  jiwniitiiiii  of  ft)  acn-^.  Eli/a- 
I«th  J'ltr,  their  woman  Mchem  iind  lant 
rhivi.  rli.-.i  in  ]«3i.  Iri  1«!K)  they  niini- 
U-rvil  111  fuiiiilies,  jp.vcrned  liy  ;itnislw«. 

7oo*bapali«iink,  A  formerCluM'law  K-t- 
IlL-iueiil,  iiKhiiiini;  Jit  Dexter,  prolwblv 
in  Mun..n  co..  Mini.  It  wait  the  etvno 
«t  the  tmitv  of  Nov.  16,  Irtfi.— Am.  State 
I-apt-rv.  In.!.  A(f.,  I.  74!t,  1»32. 

Pope  I  i'..-/"' ) .  A  ivlclimted  Tewa  mudi- 
I  'i  ne-  [  I  la  [i .  nati  Vf  of  thepiMtbloof  San  .f  nan, 
wliotirr-taiiiH-arsinNen'Mexifviliiiitoryin 
ltl7">  a.""  a  leiviiT  cither  of  Nfimu  jirisoiierH 
•  ImnK-l  with  u  it'-hirraft,  and  with  killinii 
^4^vl'^al  Tui.tj'iiinarii'!',  or  of  a  |Htrty  that 
vixiieil  the  Simniiih  Roverdor  at  Sniita  Vi 
in  .that  y.-iir  <lemHii<linj{  their  n^li-aw. 
IjitiT  making  Tui  <H  the  m-at  of  hin  etfortH, 
he  quietly  preached  tlie  doetrine  of  in- 


Car-i>£E  llopi  in  Arizona,  by  mcanii  of  a 
knottfd  string;  but  for  Home  reason  the 
l^roK  of  the  liiwer  Kio  Gran<k'  were  not 
invited  to  join  in  the  iniwwicre.    Kvery 

Erwautioii  was  taken  to  keep  from  the 
]inniarcls  all  newH  of  the  proposed  re- 
volt; no  woman  was  jvrmitted  to  know 
of  it,  and,  because  «UHi)eeted  nf  treachery, 
l'o|i)'  put  lii^  own  brother-in-law  to 
death.    Ne\'ertlieloii»    the    ncwM  leaked 


AH>r.  10.  FiHir  hnnd red  Spanish  coionirts. 
ini-liiiliiM;21  prii-nts,  were  munlered,  and 
Santa  Fe  was  lietsitvetl,  itfl  tlioiuand  in- 
habitants  hikiii);  refuse  with  Ciov.  Anto- 
iii.)  doOtemiin  in  tlieoHieial  buildinge. 
Ilerethey  rcniaini'd  until  the  20th,  when 
a  sortie  made  by  100  of  the  men  resulted 
in  theniiitof  tin;  Indians,  LtXlheiuK  killed 
and  47  captured  and  1iHn;K<'l  in  the  plasa 
of  tliet'iwn.  Thefollowinpday  tlieSpan- 
iiinis  aUmdoneit  Santa  Fe  ami  lieftan 
their  loni;  retreat  down  the  Hio  <iraude 
t..Kl  Paso. 


TlKise  who  had  lieen  liaptized  asGhria- 
tiaiis  were  washinl  with  yucca  t<U(Is:  the 
Si>ani:'hlani.'iiaeuHndallba|>tiBnuil  names 
wiTt*  nniliibitoil;  wbero  iiotaln«ily  con- 
nuiiilh]  by  the  buniini:  of  the  chuVi^liea, 
all  Chrisiian  objects  weri- diwtroyeii,  and 
evervliiiiLg  doDO  to  restore  the  old  order 
of  tliinpi.  This  projetrt  of  obliterating 
everytliiiM;  Sininiah  fr<inL  the  life  and 
thoii^lit  of  the  Indiann  niet  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  ao  that  with  which  the 
plan  of  revolt  hail  l>een  re<«ive(l,  and  for 
a  time  Toiio,  dressed  in  ci'reiiionial  garb 
an  he  went  from  ]>neblo  to  pueblo,  was 
everywhere  ni^eived  with  ln'iior.  His 
siici-esx.  however,  hail  Ihh'ii  more  than  he 
could  i<tand.  Assuniiii);  the  r.'de  of  a 
denpot.  he  jiiit  to  de^atb  thii!>e  who  le- 
fuseil  til  ubey  his  couiniands,  and  took 
the  in.ist  lieaiitifiil  women  for  liiinself 
and  bis  ca]>tains.  Then  the  old  enemies 
of  the  Puebliis  in terrem-.!— drought,  and 
thi-  Aiiacbeaiiil  Tte.  who  t.n.kudvantHtte 
of  the  uWeDce  ..f  the  S[>uniiinlsto  resume 
their  fomvs,  liLteni:il  disst^nsion  alio 
ar.ise.  Tbi-  Kercsan  trilHit  and  the  TaoH 
and  Pi'c..s]i<;iiple  tonjrlit  asainft  IbiiTewa 
and  Tan. IS, ami  the  latter  deiwiwslPoiHt on 
account  of  liin  lonlly  demands,  elcotinjf 
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to  his  place  Luis  Tupatil,  who  ruled  tlie 
Tewa  and  Tanoa  until  1688,  when  Pope 
was  again  elect*?d;  but  he  died  before  the 
reconquent  of  the  pn)vince  by  Vargas  in 
1692.     See  PropheiJi,  Pueblos.  ' 

Consult  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  IV,  1890-92.  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex.,  1869.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Fopelont.    Said  to  have  been  the  name 

of  the  site  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 

in  Costanf>an  territorv,  Gal. 

Fopaloat.— EnfjrelhHrdt,  Frano.  in  Cal.,  »97, 1897. 

Fop«loateohom. — I  hid. 

Popknm.  A  Cowichan  ifxhe  in  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  Popkum  res.,  lower 
Praser  r.,  Brit.  0>1.;  vo\\  12  in  liHXJ. 

PS'pk'um.— B<>fl8  in  Rep.  BriU  A.  A.  S..  a:A,  imi. 
PttMum.— <;Hn.  Ind.  AtT..  pt.  ii,  1GU,  lUOl.  Fopkum.— 
Ibid.,  809,  1K79. 

Popof  (nHme<^lforVasili  and  Ivan  PoiK)f, 
traders  and  hunters  in  1762-63).  An 
Aleut  fishing  settlement  at  Pirate  cove, 
Popof  id.,  one  of  the  Shumagins,  Alaska; 
pop.  7  in  1880,  146  in  1890  (including 
another  settlement  at  Humboldt  har- 
Ixir).— nth  Census,  Alaska,  85,  1893. 

Poponeiiet  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  J 674  near  Popouesset  l>ay,  liarn- 
stable  CO.,  Mass.     Its  inhabitants  were 

probably  a  part  of  the  Nauset. 
Pawpo«ait.— Bonnie  a<;74)  InMaNH.  HiHt.Soc.  Coll., 
Int  B..  I,  197,  1K06.    Popponeette.— Freeman  (1792), 
ibid.,  231.    Popponauit.— Fret'Dian  (17<f2).  ibid., 
231. 

Popotita   (*whert»  there   is   popote*,  a 

stiff  straw).     A  lluichol  rancheria  and 

religious  ]>lace  about  15  m.  h.  w.  of  San 

Andn's  Coamiata,  (i.  v. 

SjBlth£pa.— LnnihoU/.  I  nknown  Mox.,  ii.  72,1902 
(lluichol  narai'.  rcfi'iriiifr  to  a  kind  of  HtiffKraw). 
Popotite.— Ibid. 

Popular  fallaoiei.  Since  the  day  when 
Columbus  miscalleil  the  aborigines  of 
America  ** Indians,"  Mieving  that  he 
had  discovered  India,  j)opular  fallacies 
respecting  them  have  been  numerous  and 
wi<iespnnid.  Some  of  the  more  imjiortant 
of  them  will  In*  dis(*UHsed  here. 

Oriifiii  of  ihe  IndUwii. — As  s<x>n  as,  or 
even  V)cf(»rc,  the  newlv  discovere<l  c<mti- 
nent  wiis  found  to  l)e  nut  connected  with 
Asia,  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians 
began  t<^  be  formulate<l  by  the  learned, 
and,  consistently  with  the  religions  spirit 
of  the  age,  li  solution  of  the  j>roblem  was 
sought  in  Ili'brew  tradition.  In  the  In- 
dians were  rctrogniztMl  the  desccn<lantH  of 
the  'Most  tribes  of  Israel."  The  latest 
and  most  earnest  supporters  <^f  the  He- 
brew origin  are  the  Mormons,  whos** 
statements  are  alleged  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  direct  revelation.  Absurd  as 
the  theory  is  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  unthrojxdogy  owesto  it  sev- 
eral valuable  treatises  on  the  habits  and 
chanK't eristics  of  the  Indians,  which  it 
(!Ould  ill  afford  to  lose,  notably  I^)nl 
Kingsborough's  Mexican  Anti(piities 
(1830-48)  and  Adair's  Ilistorv  of  the 
North  American  Indians  (1775),  the  lat- 


ter  book  Ixjing  filled  with  fancie<l  simi- 
larities to  Jewish  customs,  rites,  an<i  even 
traditions.     (See  Lost  Ten  Trilfes.) 

Equally  absurd,  but  less  widespread, 
was  the  myth  of  a  tribe  of  Welsh  Indians, 
descendants  of  a  colony  reputeil  to  have 
been  founded  by  Prince  Madoc  alwut 
1170.  The  myth  placetl  them,  with 
their  Welsh  language  and  AVelsh  Bible, 
first  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they 
were  identified  with  the  Tuscarora,  and 
then  farther  and  farther  w.,  until  about 
1776  we  find  the  Welsh,  or  **  white," 
Indians  on  the  Missouri,  where  they 
appeareil  as  the  Mandan  (acix>rding  to 
C^tlin),  and  later  on  Keil  r.  I^aUT  still 
they  were  i<lentilied  with  the  llopi  of 
Arizona,  and  finally  with  the  M(k1<k^  of 
Oregon,  after  whicli  they  vanish.  (See 
Oroatan;  WlnteJudianx:  consult Mooney in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  393, 1891,  and  Bow'en, 
America  Discovered  by  the  W^elsh,  1876. ) 

Other  seekers  of  a  foreign  origin  f<»r  the 
American  aborigines  have  derived  them 
in  turn  from  Gret^ks,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Phenicians,  Irish,  Polynesians,  and  even 
from  the  i>eoj>le8  of  Australasia.  Most  of 
those  theories  are  base<l  on  fortuitous 
analogies  in  habits,  institutions,  and  arts; 
but  the  atteniftt  is  frtHpiently  made  to 
strengthen  them  by  alleged  similarities 
of  language.  The  general  similarity  of 
the  human  mind  in  similar  stages  of  cul- 
ture in  every  part  of  the  world,  with  its 
proneness  to  produce  similar  arts,  insti- 
tutions, religious  ideas,  myths,  and  even 
material  prcklucts,  sutficientlv  explains 
the  former  cla«*  of  facts,  whilst  the  hy- 
potheses of  identity  of  language,  b&ttnl, 
as  they  invariably  are,  on  a  small  num- 
l)er  of  verlml  similarities  in  the  natun^  of 
coinci<lences,  are  wholly  disproved  on 
ade(|uati^  examination  and  analysis. 

Indiau  lamjiMOfs. — Indian  languages 
are  bo  utterly  unlike  Euro^K^an  sptvch  in 
sound  and  so  different  in  structure  and 
character  that  it  is  nr>t  surprising  that 
erroneous  conceptions  concerning  them 
should  arise.  The  unlearned  conceiv<Hl 
the  idea  that  the  sj>eech  of  all  Indians 
of  whatsoever  tril>e  was  practically  the 
same,  that  it  was  little  mort»  than  a  sort  of 
giblHTish,  that  itcontainiHl  but  a  small 
numl>er  of  words,  that  t<>  eke  out  its 
shortcomings  the  Indian  was  conjpelled 
to  use  gestures,  that  it  Wiis  hanily  human 
speech,  much  less  orderly  and  well  de- 
veloi)e<l  language. 

A  com[>n>hension  of  the  manifold  vari- 
ety of  Indian  linguistic  families,  embrac- 
ing a  multitude  of  languages  and  diaUH.'ts, 
of  their  rich  vocabularie^s,  flexible  gnun- 
matical  methods,  and  genend  sutiiciency 
to  express  any  and  all  conwpts  the  In- 
dian mind  is  capable  of  entertaining, 
alH>ve  all,  of  their  capacitv,  shared  with 
more  atlvancinl  tongues,  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion corresponding  to  culture  growth. 
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was  ref>erved  for  a  later  period  and  more 
<romplete  study.  The  intricacies  of  In- 
dian langtia^s  are  even  yet  but  partially 
understood;  their  properstudy  has  hardly 
begun,  80  vast  is  the  neld. 

Indians  not  nomadic, — One  of  the  com- 
mon fallacies  of  earlv  historians,  by  no 
means  yet  entirely  dinsipateil,  was  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  were  generally  no- 
ma<lic,  having  no  fixed  place  of  abode, 
but  wandering  hither  and  yon  as  fancy 
or  the  necessities  of  existen(!e  dcmandea. 
The  term  nomadic  is  not,  in  fact,  proper- 
ly applicable  to  any  Indian  tril)e.  FiVery 
tribe  and  every  c<^ngeries  of  tril)es,  witli 
exceptions  to  be  noted,  laid  claim  to  and 
dwelt  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  tract 
or  region,  the  IxnmdarieH  of  which  were 
well  un<lerfitood,  and  were  handetl  down 
by  tradition  and  not  ordinarily  relin- 
(]uished  save  to  a  superior  force,  fietween 
many  of  the  tril)es,  ?n<k»ed.  were  debata- 
ble areao,  owne<l  by  none  but  claimed  by 
all,  which  from  timeinmiemorial  forme<l 
the  can>*e  of  disputes  and  intertribal  wars. 
Most  or  all  of  thetriln^s  e.  of  theMipsissip- 
pi  except  in  the  n.  ,  and  some  w.  of  it,  were 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  agricultund  and 
dei>ende*l  much  for  food  on  the  products 
of  their  tillage.  During  the  hunting  sea- 
w»n  such  tril)e8  or  villages  broke  up  into 
Fmall  \tsLriu*s  and  disperse<l  over  their 
domains  niore  or  l(»ss  widely  in  search  of 
game;  or  thev  visited  the  seashore  for 
fish  and  shelliish.  Onlv  in  this  restricted 
senw?  may  they  l)e  said  to  l)e  nomadic. 
The  8o-<^lle<i  *' horse  Indians'*  and  the 
IMains  Indians,  at  least  after  the  latter 
acrjuire*!  the  horse,  wandere<i  very  widely 
in  sean-h  of  their  chief  dept»ndenci»,  the 
buffalo.  Though  most  of  these  had  no 
fixed  and  ]>ennanent  villages,  they  yet 
IKissesHcni  Home  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
thfir  own  territory  as  well  as  that  of  their 
neighl)ors.  The  Atha|)as<'an  and  Algon- 
({uian  trilx*  of  the  far  N.,  where  ab- 
pen<*e  of  agriculture,  the  wide  expanses  of 
desolate  territorj',  and  the  nature  of  the 
t!ame  necessitat'eil  frequent  changes  of 
alxxle  and  forba<le  any  form  of  fixtnl  vil- 
lage life,  mostiiearlv  approache<l  nomadic 
life. 

Indian  ownfTuhip  of  land.— The  exact 
nature  of  Indian  ownership  of  land  ap- 
pears not  to  have  l)een  understood  bv 
the  early  settlers,  and  the  misunderstanrf- 
ing  was  the  fruitful  soun*e  of  trouble  and 
even  bloo<ishe<l.  Neither  the  individual 
Imlian  nor  the  family  possessed  veste<l 
rights  in  land.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
tril>e  as  a  whole,  but  individual  families 
and  clans  ndght  appropriate  for  their  own 
iM?  and  tillage  any  portion  of  the  tribe's 
un(»ccupiefl  domam.  Hence  it  was  im- 
fiOft«iblefor  a  chief,  family,  clan,  or  any 
t>ection  of  a  tribe  l«^lly  to  sell  or  to  give 
away  to  aliens,  white  or  red,  any  part  of 
the  tribftl  domaiii,  and  the  inevitable  con- 


serjuence  of  illegal  sales  or  gifts  was  bad 
fettling,  followed  often  by  repudiation  of 
the  contract  by  the  tnhe  as  a  whole. 
Attempts  by  the  whites  to  enforce  these 
suppose<l  legal  sales  were  followed  by  dis- 
order and  bloodshed,  often  by  prolonged 
wars.     {Hoe  Ixind  Tenure.) 

Ideas  of  rotjalty. — It  is  perhaps  not 
strange  that  the  early  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica, habituated  to  European  ideas  of  royal 
descent  and  kingly  prerogative,  should 
descril>e  the  simple  village  and  trilml 
organizations  of  the  Indians  with  high- 
sounding  i>hrases.  Pearly  treatises  on  the 
Indians  teem  with  the' t(»rms  *'kin^," 
**queen,"  and  ''princess,"  and  even  with 
ideas  of  hereditarv  privilege  an<l  rank. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  states  of 
society  more  unlike  than  one  implied  by 
such  tenus  and  the  simple  demot-racy  of 
most  of  the  Indians.  On  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  aniongs(.>me  tribes  of  the  s.  Atlantic  re- 
gion ideas  of  caste  had  gained  a  foothold, 


princij)ally  founded  on  a  i)ro|)erty  basis, 
but  this  was  exceptional.  Pkjuality  and 
iiKiependenco  were  tlie  cardinal  principlea 


of  Indian  society.  In  some  tribes,  as  the 
Iroipiois,  certain  of  the  highest  chieftain- 
cies were  confine<i  to  certain  clans,  and 
these  may  be  said  in  a  modifie<]  sense  to 
have  been  hereditary,  and  there  were 
also  hereditary  chieftaincies  among  the 
Apache,  Chi{)pewa,  Sioux,  and  other 
tribes.  Practicallv,  however,  the  offices 
within  the  limits  of  the  tribal  government 
were  purely  elective.  The  ability  of  the 
candidates*  their  courage,  eloquence,  pre- 
vious services,  above  all,  their  ])ersonal 
I)opuIarity,  formwl  the  basis  for  election 
to  any  and  all  ofiices.  Kxcept  among 
the  Natchez  and  a  few  other  trines  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  no  iK>wer  in  any  wise 
analogous  to  that  of  the  deHiM)t,  no  rank 
savoring  of  inheritance,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  existed  among  our  Indians. 
Kven  military  service  was  not  compul- 
sory, but  he  who  would  might  organize  a 
war  party,  and  the  courage  an<l  known 
prowess  in  war  of  the  leader  chiefly  de- 
termined the  number  of  his  fol lowers. 
So  loose  were  the  ties  of  authority  on  the 
warpath  that  a  l>ad  dream  or  an  unlucky 
presage  was  enough  to  diminish  the  num- 
IxT  of  the  war  party  at  any  time  or  even 
to  break  it  up  entirely. 

The  idea  prevalent  among  the  colonists 
of  a  legal  executive  head  over  the  Indians, 
a  so-calletl  king,  was  acceptable  on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  it  lent  to  the  transaction 
of  buHiness  with  the  Indians,  es])ecially 
to  the  enforcement  of  (^mtructs.  It  en- 
al)le<l  the  colonists  to  tn^at  directly  and 
effectively  with  one  man,  or  at  most  with 
a  few,  for  the  Siih*  of  land.  instea<i  of  with 
the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  fact  is  that 
s<.)cial  and  p<ilitical  organization  was  of 
the  lowest  kind;  the  very  name  of  tribe, 
with  implication  of  a  body  Ixiund  together 
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by  Hooial  ties  and  under  flome  central  au- 
thority, is  of  very  uncertain  application. 
(Gee  Chiefs.) 

Kmnvledge  of  medicine. — Many  errone- 
ous ideas  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  Indians  are  current,  often  fos- 
tered by  quacks  who  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived nerbs  and  methods  of  practice 
from  noted  Indian  doctors.  The  medical 
art  amons  all  Indians  was  rooted  in  sor^ 
eery;  aucf the  prevailing  idea  that  diseases 
were  caused  by  the  presence  or  acts  of 
evil  spirits,  which  could  bti  removed  only 
by  sorcery  and  incantation,  cx)ntrolled 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  This  concej)- 
tion  gave  rise  to  lx)th  priest  and  physician. 
Comuined  with  it  thert^  grew  up  a  certain 
knowledge  of  and  dependence  upon  sim- 
ples, one  imjKjrtaut  development  of  which 
was  what  we  know  as  the  docttrine  of 
signaturiM,  according  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  the  color,  shai^e,  and  markings  of 
plantf)  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  organs 
lor  which  in  disear«e  they  are  supjjosed  to 
be  Sjx^cifics.  There  was  current  m  many 
tribes,  especially  am(>ng  the  old  women, 
a  nide  knowkHlge  of  the  therai)eutic  use 
of  a  considerable  numl)er  of  plants  and 
roots,  and  of  tht^  sweating  proiress,  which 
was  employed  with  little  discrimination. 
(See  Medicine  ami  Afcdi cine-men. ) 

The  (treat  Spirit. — Among  the  many 
erroneous  conceptions  regarding  the  In- 
dian none  hiis  taken  deeiMT  root  than  the 
one  which  ascTibes  t«">  him  Iwlief  in  an 
overruling  deity,  the  ** Great  iSpirif 
Very  far  removed  from  this  tremendous 
conception  of  one  all-iM>werful  deity  was 
the  Indian  Ix'lief  in  a  multitude  of  sjnrits 
that  dwelt  in  animato  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects, to  propitiate  which  was  the  chief 
obj(H't  of  nis  Hui>])lications  and  sacritii'es. 
To  none  of  his  deities  did  the  Indian 
ascribe  moral  goo<l  or  evil.  His  religion 
was  prw'tical.  The  spirits  were  the 
Bounv  of  good  or  bad  fortune  whether  on 
the  himtiiig  ])ath  or  the  war  trail,  in  the 
purHiiit  of  a  wife  or  in  a  ball  game.  If 
euccesHfnl  ho  adorwl,  offered  sacrifice 
and  made  valuable  presents.  If  unsuc- 
(ressful  h«*  cast  his  manito  awav  and  of- 
ferecl  liis  faith  to  more  powerful  or  more 
friendly  dritioH. 

In  thin  world  of  npirits  the  Indian  dwelt 
in  j)erpetual  fear.  lie  feared  to  offend 
the  8pi^it^j  of  tlie  mountains,  of  the  dark 
wootf,  of  the  lake,  of  the  prairie.  The 
real  Indian  was  a  different  creature  fn)m 
the  joyous  and  untnnnmele<l  savage  pic^ 
tured  an«l  envied  l>y  the  i)oet  and  phi- 
losopher. (S<M'  Mt/thohtjf/f  S(t)iatHjzh(), 
Jielitjioii.) 

Ila/ijnt  hiiiitiiKj  ijrtwud. — If  the  tenn  bf 
understooil  ti:>  inij)ly  nothing  mure  than  a 
belief  of  the  Indian  in  a  future  existenw, 
it  an«we?"s,  ])iM'haji>,  as  well  as  another. 
That  the  Indian  l)elieves  in  a  future  life 
his  mortuary  rites  abundantly  testify.    It 


may  be  confidently  stated  that  no  tribe 
of  American  Indians  was  without  some 
idea  of  a  life  after  death,  but  as  to  its 
exact  nature  and  whereabouts  the  In- 
dian's ideas,  differing  in  different  tribes, 
were  vague.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
belief  in  a  future  life  had  any  marked 
influence  on  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of 
the  individual.  The  American  Indian 
seems  not  to  have  evolved  the  idea  of 
hell  and  future  punishment. 

DiviMon  of  labor. — The  position  of  wo- 
man in  Indian  society,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  division  of  labor,  has  l>een 
misunderstood.  Historians  have  gener- 
ally pictured  her  as  a  drudge  and  slave, 
toiling  incessantly,  while  her  indolent 
husband  idles  away  most  of  the  time  and 
exists  chiefly  by  the  fruits  of  her  labor. 
While  the  picture  is  not  wholly  false,  it 
is  much  overdrawn,  chiefly  because  the 
observations  which  suegest  it  were  made 
about  the  camp  or  village,  in  which  an<l 
in  the  neighlwring  fields  lay  the  j)eculiar 
province  of  woman's  m^tivily.  In  ad<li- 
tion  to  the  nurture  of  children,  their 
duties  were  the  erection  and  care  of  the 
habitjition,  cooking,  preparation  of  skins, 
and  the  making  of  clothing,  ]>ottery,  and 
basketry,  and  among  many  tribes  they 
were  exiKJctetl  also  to  help  bring  home 
the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Among  agri- 
cultural trilK»s  generally  tillage  of  tlu* 
fields  was  largely  woman's  work.  Thus 
her  tasks  were  many  an<l  laborious,  but 
she  had  her  hours  for  gossip  and  for  s]>e- 
cial  women's  games.  In  an  Indian  com- 
munity, where  the  footl  questit>n  is  always 
a  serious  one,  there  can  l>e  no  idle  hancfs. 
The  women  were  aide<l  in  their  round  of 
tasks  by  the  children  and  the  old  men. 
Where  slaverv  existed  their  t<dl  was  fur- 
ther li>;htene<l  by  the  aid  of  slaves,  and 
in  other  tril)es  captives  were  often  <*om- 
pelleii  to  aid  in  the  women's  work. 

The  men  did  all  the  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping,  which  in  savagirry  an.^  al- 
ways toilsome,  fre<iuently  dangtTous,  and 
not  rarely  fatal,  esi»eclally  in  winter. 
The  man  alone  Iwre  arms,  and  to  him 
beiongt^l  the  (Chances  and  dangers  of  war. 
The  making  and  administration  of  laws, 
the  conduct  of  treaties,  and  the  general 
regulation  of  tribal  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  men,  though  in  these  fields 
woman  also  had  important  prerogatives. 
To  nu^n  were  intruste<l  all  the  imi>ortant 
con'nK>niesand  mostof  the  religious  rites, 
also  the  tiisk  of  memorizing  trilial  records 
and  trejities,  as  well  as  rituals,  which  in- 
volved astonishing  feats  of  memory.  The 
chief  manual  labor  of  the  men  was  the 
manufa«'tun»  of  hunting  and  war  imple- 
ments, an  inijM)rtantoccuj»ation  that  took 
much  time.  The  manufacture  of  cantKJS, 
also,  was  chiefly  man's  work,  and,  indee<l, 
in  some  trib<^s  the  men  did  the  skin  dress- 
ing and  even  made  their  wives'  clothing. 
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ThuH,  in  Indian  society,  the  position  of 
woman  was  usually  8ul)ordinate,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  duties 
of  the  sexes  were  everywhere  sharply 
drawn.  Nevertheless,  the  division  of  la- 
bor wajs  not  so  uneijual  as  it  mi^ht  seem 
to  the  casual  ol>i*erver,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  line  could  have  been 
more  fairly  drawn  in  a  state  of  society 
where  the  military  spirit  was  eo  domi- 
nant. Indian  communities  lived  in  con- 
stant danger  of  attack,  and  their  men, 
whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  must 
ever  Ix)  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
Heiase  their  arms  and  defend  their  homes 
and  families. 

Where  Indian  communities  adopted 
settled  village  life,  as  did  the  Pueblo 
]»eople«*,  or  where  the  nature  of  trilwil 
wi*alth  was  such  as  to  enable  women  to 
liec^Hue  projHjrty  holders  on  a  large  scale, 
Hn  among  the  Navaho,  whose  women  own 
the  sheep,  or  where  slavery  was  an 
establinlied  institution  and  extensively 
practised,  as  among  the  X.  W.  coast 
trilHJH,  tlie  position  of  women  advanced, 
and  there  ensiuKl,  among  other  social 
changi^s,  a  more  c^^ual  diviHion  of  labori- 
ous tai^ks.    (See /x«/jor,  Women.) 

Dojeinnicff  (tf  mhrd-hlo(Mh. — It  has  long 
l»een  an  adage  that  the  mixeii-blood  is  a 
moral  <leg(Mu*rate,  exhil)iting  few  or  none 
of  tht^  virtues  of  either,  but  all  the  vices 
of  lx>th  of  the  i)arent  stocks.  In  various 
I>art,H  of  the  countrv  there  are  many 
niixe<l-]»loo<ls  of  undoubted  ability  and 
of  high  moral  standing,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  low  moral 
Htatus  of  the  avenige  mixe<l-bloods  of  the 
frontier  is  a  necessary  result  of  mixture 
of  blocxl,  but  there  is  much  to  indicate 
that  it  ari.seH  chiefly  from  his  unfortunate 
environment.  The  mixed -blfX)d  often 
finds  little  favor  with  either  ratH?,  while 
his  puiierior  eilucatiou  and  advantages, 
derivetl  from  association  with  the  whites, 
enable  him  to  outstrip  his  Indian  brother 
in  the  pursuit  of  either  good  or  evil. 
Aljsorption  into  the  dominant  race  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Indian,  and 
there  is  no  n*as(m  to  fear  that  when  freeti 
fn»m  his  anomalous  environment  the 
iiiixtHl-bl<»fKl  will  not  win  an  honorable 
HiH-ial,  industrial,  and  j>olitical  ]»lace  in 
the  national  life.     (See  Mijcd-UofHis. ) 

Imtuin  pUjjnl*'*  and  giants. — All  times 
and  all  ^leoples  have  had  tnulitions  of 
I>ignd(^  and  giants.  It  is  therefore  no- 
wise surprising  that  such  myths  were 
early  tran^'I)lanted  to  American  soil. 
The  story  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies 
in  Tennes«»e,  familiar  to  most  an-hcolo- 
gi^'t:?,  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery,  in 
the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  of 
numerous  small  stone  coffins  or  cists 
containing  skeletons.  The  largest,  meas- 
ured by  Featherstonhaugh,  was  24  in. 
long  by'9  in.  deep.    The  small  size  of  the 


cists  was  assumeil  by  their  discoverers 
to  be  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
dwarfs,  and  the  l>elief  gained  ready  cred- 
ence and  exists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
minds  of  a  few.  In  many  coses  the  skele- 
tons of  the  supposed  dwarfs  proved  to  be 
those  of  chilarer,  while,  as  jtointed  out 
by  Jones  and  Thomas,  the  skeletons  of 
the  adults  found  in  the  cists  had  been 
deprived  of  flesh,  a  common  Indian 
mortuary'  custom  thn>u^hout  the  mound 
region,  and  then  disjointed],  when  the 
bones  of  an  adult  could  be  packe<l  into 
very  small  space. 

A  ra(^  of  dwarfs  has  also  bi^n  popu- 
larly ascribcni  to  the  cliff-dweller  region 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  partly 
owing  to  the  finding  of  shriveled  and 
shninken  mummies  of  children,  too 
hastily  assumed  to  l)e  those  of  dwarfs, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
small  ai)artments  in  the  cliff -dwellings, 
of  the  nature  of  cubby-holes  for  the 
storage  of  projH»rty,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  too  small  to  permit  the 
passage,  ere(;t,  of  an  ordinary  man ;  hence, 
in  the  mind  of  the  diswverers,  they  must 
have  bixjn  used  by  dwarfs.  The  Pueblo 
peoples  are,  indeed,  of  relatively  small 
stature,  but  they  are  as  far  from  l)eiDg 
dwarfs  as  other  Indians  from  lieing 
giants.  ( For  details  resj>ecting  the  d  wans 
of  Tennesset*,  seeHaywooii,  Natural  and 
Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,  1823; 
Jones,  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  10, 1870.) 

The  myth  of  the  discovery  of  giant 
skeletons,  i>ereimial  in  newspapers,  is 
revived  at  times  by  the  finding  of  huge 
fossil  mammalian  remains  of  ancient 
ej)ochs,  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
ienorant  to  he  human;  at  others  by  the 
(lisci^verv  of  buried  skeletons  the  lx>nea 
of  which  have  in  the  course  of  time 
l>ecomo  semratcd,  so  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  beings  of  unusual  height. 
There  was  considerable  diversity  of  stat- 
ure among  Indian  tril>es,  some,  as  the 
Pueblos,  Iwingof  rather  small  size,  while 
among  the  trilx^s  of  the  lower  Colorado 
and  the  Plains  were  many  men  of  unusual 
size.  Now  and  then,  too,  as  am<mg  other 
{>eopIes,  a  man  is  fouixl  who  is  a  real 
giant  among  his  kind;  a  skt^leton  was 
exhumed  in  West  Virginia  which  meas- 
ured 7  J  ft  in  length  and  19  in.  across  the 
slHJuldors.     (See -l?*<r/om//,  J*h!/sinhij>j.) 

Mound-huihir.rs  and  Clijf-dwdbrft. — The 
belief  was  formerly  held  by  man^*  that 
the  monnd-bnilders  of  the  MissisHippi 
valley  and  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  S.  \v. 
border  were  ra<*ially  tlistinct  from  the 
Indians  or  had  reacluMl  a  superior  degree 
of  culture.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
mounds  and  cliff  ruins  liave  Ixhmi  ex- 
ploreil  and  the  more  carefully  the  arti- 
facts, customs,  and  culture  status  of  these 
ancient  i)eoples  are  studiinl,  tln»  more 
apparent  is    it  that    their   attainments 
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were  nowise  superior  to  those  of  the  later 
Indian.  There  is  no  evidence  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  that  the  builders 
of  the  mounds  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
cliffs  are  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  now 
or  recently  in  possession  of  the  same 
regions. 

Stolidity  and  tnciturnity, — The  idea  of 
the  Indian,  once  popular,  sugeests  a  taci- 
turn and  stolid  character,  who  smoked 
his  pipe  in  silence  and  stalked  reserved 
and  aignifie<I  among  his  fellows.  Un- 
qnestionably  the  Indian  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  differed  in  many  respects  from  his 
kinsmen  farther  w. ;  it  may  be  that  the 
forest  Indian  of  the  N.  and  £.  imbibed 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  primeval 
woods  which,  deep  and  gloomy,  over^ 
spread  much  of  his  region.  If  so,  he  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  regions  w.  of  the 
Mi8si8sip()i.  On  0(*casions  of  ceremony 
and  religion  the  western  Indian  can  be 
both  dignifiiHl  and  solemn,  as  befits  the 
occasioii;  but  his  nature,  if  not  as  bright 
and  sunny  as  that  of  the  Polynesian,  is  at 
least  as  fur  removed  from  moroseness  as 
his  dinposition  is  from  taciturnity.  The 
Indian  of  the  present  day  has  at  least  a 
^r  sense  of  humor,  and  is  very  far  from 
being  a  stranger  to  jest,  laughter,  and 
repartee.  (n.  w.  h.) 

Population.  The  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  native  population  of  America, 
and  particularly  of  the  Unite<l  States  and 
British  America,  at  tiie  coming  of  the 
white  man,  has  l>een  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Extremists  on  the  one  han(l 
have  imugine<l  a  population  of  millions, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  untenable 
claim  has  l)een  made,  and  persistently 
repeati^l,  that  there  has  been  no  decrease, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
removals,  wars,  epidemic^,  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  the  patent  fact  that  the  aborig- 
inal po])nlati()n  of  whole  regions  has 
completely  disappeareil,  tlie  Indian  has 
thriven  under  misfortune  and  is  more 
numerous  t4>-day  than  at  any  former 
perioil.  The  first  error  is  due  in  part  to 
the  tenderu'v  to  magnify  the  glory  of  a 
vanislie<l  ]>ii>t,  and  in  ]>art  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  tlie  numerous  ancient  remains 
si'-attertMl  over  the  country  were  built  or 
occupied  at  practically  the  same  |)erioii. 
The  e«)ntrary  error — that  the  In<lian  liaf« 
increasinl — Ih  due  to  w?veral  causes,  chief 
of  which  is  the  nli^itake  of  starting  the 
calculation  at  too  recent  a  in^riwl,  usually 
at  the  establishment  of  treaty  relati<m8. 
The  fa<'t  is  that  iK'tween  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  beginning  of  the  federal 
goveminent  the  aboriginal  ]Kipulati(m 
iumI  been  Hnl)je<-ted  to  nearly  thrtH?  cen- 
turit»t»  of  destructive  in(hiem*rt<,whii'h  ha«l 
alrcwly  wi|MHl  out  many  triU'S  entirely 
and  nnluced  many  r»t.hers  to  mere  reni- 
nants.  Another  factor  of  ax)parentuicrease 


is  found  in  the  mixed-blood  element, 
which  is  officially  counte<l  as  Indian,  al- 
though frequently  representing  only  ^y 
1*5,  or  even  ^^  of  Indian  blood,  whUe  in 
the  late  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma)  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tribal  rolls  contain  thou- 
sands of  names  repudiated  bv  the  former 
tribal  courts.  The  Indian  of  t1ie  diw;overy 
period  was  a  full- blood ;  the  Indian  of  to- 
day is  very  often  a  mongrel,  with  not 
enough  of  aboriginal  blood  to  be  dintin- 
jpiishable  in  the  features,  yet,  excepting 
in  a  few  tribes,  no  official  distinction  is 
made. 

The  chief  causes  of  decrease,  in  order 
of  importance,  may  be  classed  as  small- 
pox and  other  epidemics;  tulwrculotJis; 
sexual  diseases;  wnisky  and  attendant  dis- 
sipation; removals,  starvation  and  8ul>- 
jection  to  unaccustomed  conditions ;  low 
vitality  due  to  mental  depression  under 
misfortune ;  wars.  In  the  category  of  de- 
stroyers all  but  wars  and  tuberculosis  may 
be  considered  to  have  come  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  increasing  destruc- 
tiveness  of  tuberculosis  its^elf  is  aue  largely 
to  conditions  conse<iuent  upon  his  advent. 
8mallxK)X  has  repeate<lly  swept  over  wide 
areas,  sometimes  destroying  perhaf)s  one- 
lialf  the  native  population  within  \\&  path. 
One  historic  small|x»x  epi<lemic  originat- 
ing on  the  ui>per  Missouri  in  1781-82 
swept  northward  to  Great  Slave  lake, 
eastward  to  L*  Superior,  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific.  Another,  in  1801-02,  niv- 
aged  fn>m  the  Rio  (irande  to  Dakota, 
and  another,  in  1837-^*J8,  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  northern  Plains  tril>es  by 
nearly  one-half.  A  fever  visitation  alx)ut 
the  year  18^  was  officially  estimated  to 
have  killed  70,000  Indians  in  California, 
while  at  alx>ut  the  same  time  a  malarial 
fever  epidemic  in  Oregon  and  on  the 
Columbia— said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
plowing  up  of  the  ground  at  the  trading 
posts— ravaged  the  tribes  of  the  region 
and  practically  exterminated  those  of 
Chinookan  stock.  The  destniction  by 
disease  and  dissiiiation  has  been  greatest 
along  the  Pacific  c^ast,  where  also  the 
orinnal  population  was  most  numerous. 
In  Ualifornia  the  enormous  decrtfase  fn)m 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  less  than 
20,000  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cnielties  and 
wholesale  massacres  perpetratwl  bv  the 
miners  and  early  settlers.  The  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  Aleut  is 
attributable  to  the  same  causes  during  the 
early  Russian  period.  Confinement  in 
mission  establish  mentis  has  also  Ix^en  fatal 
to  the  Indian,  in  spite  of  increaseii  com- 
fort in  living  conditions.  Wars  in  most 
cases  have  not  greatlv  diminishe^i  the 
numl)erof  Indians,  'the  trilx^s  were  in 
chronic  warfan;  among  themselves,  so 
that  tht?  balance  was  nearly  even  until, 
as  iu  the  notable  case  of  the  Iroquois, 
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the  acquisition  of  firearm?  gave  one  body 
an  iininense  piiiHiriority  over  its  neigh- 
bors. Anionjjf  tne  wars  most  destnictiye 
to  the  Indians  may  be  noted  those  in 
Virjd:inia  and  soutliem  New  England,  the 
raids  upon  the  Florida  missions  by  the 
Carolina  settlers  and  their  savage  allies, 
Uie  wars  of  the  Natt!hez  and  Foxes  with 
the  French,  the  Creek  war,  and  the  war 
waged  by  the  Iroquois  for  a  periwi  of 
tliirty  years  ujMm  all  the  surrounding 
triljes. 

A  careful  study  of  population  conditions 
for  the  whole  temtory  n.  of  ^lexico, 
tak  i  ng  each  geo^aphic  section  sefmrately , 
indiciitcH  a  total  iK)pulation,  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  tlie  white  man,  of  nearly 
1,150,000  Indians,  which  is  l)elieved  to 
lie  within  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  num- 
ber. Of  this  total  84^,000  were  witJiin 
the  limits  of  the  Unitcni  States  proper, 
220,000  in  British  America,  72,000  in 
Ala<«ka,  and  10,000  in  Greenland.  The 
original  total  is  now  re<luct»d  to  about 
403,000,  a  decrease  of  about  Of)  jht  cent. 
The  complete  stutly  is  expecte<l  t<^  form 
the  subjei't  of  a  future  HuUetin  of  the 
Bunwi  of  American  Ethnology.    (.».  m. ) 

Foqnim,  Foqnoiam.       See  Incas. 

Foqnonnoc  ( iroin  j  hi  uf/n*  vn-a  uke/  ixcIcslt- 

ing' ).     A  trilHi  formerly  living  almut  the 

mouth  of  Farmington  r.  in  Hartford  co., 

Vi  mn.    Their  jirincipal  village,  called  also 

PeqiionniK^  was  near  the  present  Windsor. 
PaqvuLABOcke.— Windflor  K(;c.  (Ifj3<3-r)9)  cited  by 
Truiiibull,  Ind.  NanieM  Conn..  ^5, 1><M1.  Paquan- 
auc.— Plymouth  deed  (16S7),  ibid.  Paquaniok.— 
Wimlsor  Kec.,  op.  cit.  Pequanucke.— K.  I.  Col. 
Uec.niil-lM'itedlty  Trumbull,  ibid.  Poquan'noo.— 
Tniiidiull.iliid.,  hi.  Poquannock.— McClunMlTOT) 
in  .Mms?.  lli.«t.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  p..  v.,  169.  1806. 
Poqaonoek.— Windl«o^Ke<^,r>p.('it.  Powquanlock.— 
Ibid. 

Poqnofin.  A  name  applied  in  eastern 
Marv land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
to  a  low  woixled  ground  or  swamp,  which 
is  covered  with  shallow  water  in  winter 
and  remains  in  a  miry  condition  in  sum- 
mer. Some  of  tha»M;  swamr>s  in  North 
Carolina,  such  as  the  **I:lolly  Shelter 
I>ocoson,'*  are  40  m.  in  length,  and  over- 
grown with  great  iKxlic^  of  valuable  tim- 
Ijer  trees,  rendered  inaccessible  to  the 
outer  worhi  by  reason  of  overflow  ami  the 
jper]»<'tual  miry  state  of  the  ground.  In 
I)u]>lin  CO.  in  the  same  state,  in  which 
fifjrtfuonsf  or  **  dismals"  as  they  are  also 
calle<l,  aboun<l,  there  are  105  scj.  m.  of 
pure  mud  swamps,  and  in  Pender  co.  20() 
s<|.  m.  of  overflowed  laml.  The  name  is 
sometimi*s  aj)plie<l  to  a  reclaimed  swamj). 
The  name  is  from  Keiiape  jnlkircHt-n^  a 
verlial  adjective  meaning  *it  (the  land)  is 
in  a  slightly  watered  condition.'  The 
wonl  is  c«jmmon  to  all  Algonquian  dia- 
I«.t:tH,  and  in  Wo^kI  Cree  is  use<l  substan- 
tively as  a  name  for  a  *8hoar  or  *  shallow'. 
The  name  is  spelled  also  jwatfntsscnif 
pCHfiOiftjn ,  piXXMSofif  perkowti,      (  w,  k.  a . ) 


Por^.  Acconling  to  Bartlett  (Diet. 
Americanisms,  484, 1877),  a  name  given 
in  New  York  to  a  fish  (Sparus  arg^frops) 
called  in  Rhode  Island  and  £.  Connecti- 
cut scuj),  and  in  some  other  parts  of  New 
flngland  scuppaug.  The  dictionaries  give 
porgy  the  following  meanings:  1.  Braize 
(Payrus  vuhjaru)^  scup,  pinflsh,  and  inar- 
gate-fish.  2.  Surf-fish  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
3.  Angel-lish.  4.  Toad-fish  and  men- 
haden. Porgij,  sT>elled  also  Jtoggy^  pogy^ 
pogit\  paugU'f  etc.,  is  a  reduction  of 
mishnippaAogj  plural  of  mishnipf  in 
the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
which  Roger  Williams  (1643)  renderea 
*breames.'  The  whites  took  the  plural 
as  a  singular  and  decapitated  it,  iience 
P^^rgyt  paugie,  etc.  The  decaudateil  form 
api>ears  as  inishcup  in  some  ])arts  of  New 
hngland.  Gerard,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  that  iH)nfy  is  "  not  a  corruption  of 
an  Indian  wonl,  but  a  name  in  Kngland 
for  a  fish  allied  to  our  porgy.  It  was  in- 
troducwl  at  an  early  j>eriod,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Jossely n. '  Catesby  gi  vcs  it  also 
as  the  name  of  a  Bermuda  fish.  It  was 
evidently  derived  from  parguHf  one  of 
the  forms  of  migniSy  a  woni  of  Greek 
origin."    See  Sfiahcup,  Pogy.    (a.  f. <\) 

Porphyry.  Rock  of  igneous  origin  and 
resembling  granite,  but  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  crystals  of  cjuartz  and 
feldspar  which,  when  large  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  somber  matrix,  give  a  very 
attractive  ap|)earance.  It  was  often  used 
by  the  native  tribes  in  making  their 
heavier  implements,  and  the  more  showy 
varieties  were  selected  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornaments  and  objet^ts  of  cere- 
mony, (w.  h.  n.) 

Portage  Band.  A  Winnel)ago  division 
that  resided  in  1811  at  the  jwrtage  of  Fox 
and  \Vis<^nsin  rs.,  at  the  ijreseut  site  of 
Portage,  Wis. — (iale,  Upi)er  Miss.,  185, 
1S()7. 

Porter,  Pleaiant  The  last  chief  of  the 
Creek  Nation;  born  at  the  family  home 
near  the  present  town  of  Coweta,  n.  of 
Arkansas  r.,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla., 
8«'pt.  2<),  1840,  die<i  of  paralysis  at  Vinita, 
C'herokoe  Nation,  Si»pt.  3,  1907,  while  en 
route  to  MiKMouri.  His  father  was  a  white 
man.  Pleasant  Porter  inheriting  his  In- 
dian blo(Kl  fn)m  his  mother,  who,  through 
her  father,  Tuloi)e  Tustunuggee,  of  the 
Big  S]^ring  town  of  Creeks,  had  a  decided 
strain  of  negro  bUwKl.  He  was  a  bright 
l>oy,  but  ac(|uire<l  only  a  limited  I  etluca- 
tion  at  the  old  Tallahassee  mission  S(-ho«)l ; 
from  wide  reading,  however,  after  he  be- 
came of  age,  he  wiw  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  informed  Indians  in  the  entire 
Indian  Ter.  When  the  (-ivil  War  broke 
out  many  of  lV>rter's  n^lativesand  friends 
espouHt'd  the  cause  of  the  North  and  en- 
listed in  itss<*rvice,  but  with  the  majority 
of  the  Cnieka  he  entered  the  service  of 
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'/f  111'  <  f <  •  t*  .'>a1i<#ti  fj  lij;il  tif/ii:.  Ofj 
lwr«iji/**i  ill' >i  If  «/<i  iu-i'/fii^  li«r  \\au*  a  fi<J<  • 
uMli.  ot  iJji  ftjiii'/fi  l/#  Wa>)iiii;/t//>i,  V.  lii-rt; 
Iji:  M^M  lull ii<-l<  <1  V.  lUiltii(«<iH:ifil  ifjl4rr<')>t>, 
I^-Jijj/  ii  fii(-(fj|/i-f  *,t  itii-  paf  li<  ijl:tf  <i<-|i';<a 
iliffj  lli.il.  f  «#(•<  iii'li  <1  Ui4;  liju*!.  »i/r<'<'liH:fil 
lM:iM<<'ll  tli<:<  rci  ha*iUi<Hlic  I|jj1>'<1  Htati"* 
ill  r.fO'/  A  I.  I  III'  iii>#ft.  rritii-al  im-M'hI  in 
Mitt  Jji.-lnry  lit  lij>-. tiil#4'  I'nrU'i  ^nnt'.UuU'il 
L(iihi:rlj|i-lliiiii<-V,iifi<l  iill«-rHM  vifi^<;sili-rrfi 
III  I'fiif  yiiti.i  In  tlnii  r*iil]>l;i<-tioij,  WfiH 
iiutiKi  1-I4-4  li  il  t«f  lint  iiIIk  I'ttii'l  utifih«'f'viiJK 
liiii  li-flii  iliir  1^1  li'Miiiftiittt  I 'IT.  f),  l'.H)7, 
wIh-ii  ili-iilli  niiiif  I'dftir  MaH«'V4-r  trm^ 
In  liin  |ii'i)il«-,  ami  aiiiiil  IIm^  {MTjilfxiiiv; 
I'iiinllllKiiM  alli  filling  till*  Mill  ri'inliT  iif 
llii'ii  liiltal  K<ivi'iiiiiiiMit  and  llai  ii.''hiiiii|>- 
linll  III  llial.  ill  till'  wliili'H  lin  It'll  tlirril 
|ii-|lia)iH  liiiili'M(irri'Hi«tlllly  than  uiiv  ntluT 
|!li-rU  li'iiiiiT  riiiilil  |iii\i«  ilulii*.  Ili^  waH 
(hit  hi'\i-litli  aial  IiimI.  I 'iiM'K  rliirf  fli'rird 
liV  litti  |M'ii|)li'  alli-r  llii«  ailn|itiMii  in  lSi>7 
iif  llin  iiiihiiniil  ninrlilntiiin.  I  In  li'lt  u 
hnn  Williain,  two  ilanphtiMM,  MiMMainiii* 
I'ninihWnitii  aiiil  Mi'H  Lrntna,  and  hIho  11 
hihii-i,  Mn  Niimv  N  aiKn',  n-.'-idini^at  Kt'd 
roik,  OiJa 

1*1111  KiMiii^toii.  A  niiidfrn  tnwn,  im*- 
I'npiid  li\  'rMUnMliiiHi  and  whiti'N,  at  tin* 
niiMillifi  .vKi'tMia  I  ,  liiii  4\il.  It  is  ini- 
|iiiii.Hil  III  n  |Miii  and  an  a  ri-nliT  nf  tlio 
laiiiiiiii'  hidn  In  [\*\y  in  hUW,  with 
Kil   uiii.'.n  Iniii  aii'l  Kil.t'l.tM,  l^M. 

full  Hliii|»Miiu  V  nii'tiriii  |i<\\  11.  I'ornirl' 
l\  I  illiil  l.>ii  ."■•un|»*.Mi.  «'M  tlu'  \  \\  roa-t 
mI  liini  II  1  .'IumiImi  I'fiwft-n  Mi'tUtk.iil.i 
anil  (III*  I'lMiil'.  >>i  N  I--  I  .  ImhIi  u'.<at'<'n!ut 
a  llu  I  .'u  r«i\  i\»  •. -li'rN.i.lv  In  1*>0S 
ll  k  ••III  muil     \».l    Inii'hM'.i    hii'.i.i'.is. 
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k^x/  «:  J*-  :;.o*j*:j  f  :  i. .».  ..:  ::  -.-  ^..—  -  .- 
taf,'>r  -N.  I-.,  ^f  A' :  .'.  -  T-  -r  "  1:^-  J.'-,  i 
;l  K;J  av 'j*  li-j  ::  &,•  •. --  :  r  .-"■*.■. 
I'i'v  fafi:  o.*  a  !  '.»';  i.:.  i  -*  .:.-.  :.■::-.•- 
tnaiun 'jf  ]■'* ''.T''/:'^'  >::  .tr  ^rv -•  ..  ::  — . 
t^i*'n.     r-<r4-  Jlc-'A':".  :;.  iii.I.     -.  i-.  —   j. 

y  ^u-vt.—Hi^u'i*.. '  r  t-\ . ' .'.   IV. ,_    ?&-K  — r- 

Poihiwa.     T).*-M:i;::.i-t.L:.    :•.:.-:.'    : 

Pociwu  wi&wu      >•■/.»:•-.'.;/:•    il- :    }    A   >.     >- 

IVjJ,    Potiwuu— V''.;.,  JF' ;i   iT' y--:  N  ::.  -    I 
IWi.   Po'-ai-wuwua-wu.— ]-•  AkT-.L/vj:;-.:.:.:-:   : 
Vil,  40 »,  J*-'.!!. 

Poikeia.  A  M'»no  triU-  ihat  liv^.r!  '-- 
Iwi'i'ii  hsiri  JoH'|uiri  and  Kin.rs  i>..  i  .1.. 
Not  ni4nt.i<iiji-d  hin<i.'  tlift  tir>t  prk-l  •;•:' 
Ain<-i'i<'an  ocrnpan'-y,  mIii-f)  tl.vy  wv:*- 
wiid  t4>  liavi;  \n'i'\\  oijir  of  fuur  triU.-«  u:.- 
diT  IImj  v\ih'i  T«i\v«;«iuii-t.  Tla-y  o-dt-d 
tlii'irlanclH  to  tin;  I".  S.  by  treaty  nf  Aj-r. 
21*,  IH.'d,  and  \H'n;  iilai;*'*!  on  a  n •••;».•  rw 
iM'twct'n  (MiowcIiIIIh  and  Kuwrah  rs. 

BothKiKha.  A.  L.  Knii'lM-r  liif'ii.  Ivkni  (Voku:-' 
imiiK').  Pas-kn-»a.— Koyci;  la  iMh  licp.  h.  A.  L  , 
7HL*,  JhW.  Pa»-ke-»a«.—»iir»KHir ill S^'u.  Kx.  1)«h'.  1. 
:rj«l  ruiijf.,  Mpi-i'.  h-s<.,  -jfj-j.  i»»:i:{.  Po-ke-aa. — Julm^ 
tun  ill  S.'ii.  V.\.  I)<M'.  Ill,  '.\*i\  Oiii),'.,  l-t  *•*-<..  2-'. 
IK'C*.  Poi-ko-a».  Iliiil  ,  Z\.  Poi-ke-MB.— Mi'Kci- 
la  hill.  AIT.  Iii|...'Jl»:i.  IxM. 

PoHo  Blunco  (Span.:  Svliitu  wkAX  or 
wulrr-lmli'').  A  I'a)iap>villap>  in  h.  Ari- 
/.ona,  H.  «if  <iil:i  r. ;  {Min.  a)M>nt  !{iK)  in 
iKti.;.  riistnn  in  Ind.  Afl.  liep.  180:5,  :Js:i, 
IHtil. 

FoBoi  (Span.:  *wator  holi's').  A  for- 
mer Ynnia  ranrhcria  noar  Ihos.  bank  nf 
liila  r..  aln»\«'  its  month,  in  the  urt'M'nt 
Arizona;  visititl  iiv  An/a  and  tout  in 
lT7(i. 

PlWOK        l«\Mlt,  JUMP   O"'"^'  *'*    l*MlU'ri»lt,    \X\/..  Mini 

N.  Mr\  .  :;*.»'..  iss'.i.     Postf*  il«  Ebbm^Io. — Au/:i  ninl 
Kiiiit«-it(-<l  ti>  It.iih-roti,  il'til.  ZACAUlDuro. — IMil. 

Po»o  Vordo  (S^ian. :  "^nt'n  wrll  or  wattr 

hoK-'^.   A  l\ipaL:o\ira-:i's.  ol  llio  Ari/ona- 

Sun-'ta   l»oitndary.  oi'i^'^ito  i^ro  Ulann*. 

Ari-  ;  |H»p.  aJ»iv:t  ;»•"»*»  i'.i  Wi.'i  ^l*o>iton  in 

liii!.  \\i  Kip  l-^'vi.  IS\  iNit  .wlu'iiii  was 

i-x'i;;;''  ird  as  in  llio  I'mt^^l  States. 
Ohut-.i'A'.vAhM.      '   \x     V.  .v'i  -.  i'/.'.":!,  LVT  (■Liri.t:'. 
jsj..  ._.  ■.  .,     -x,  

Po**u!u.       \   v-^'.^'.i'.ar  iovv.i  ot"   III)' xv'i.v 
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Potuio,  A  tritx^  of  Timncuan  stock  for- 
merly orcupying  an  inland  territoty  in 
N.  Florida,  about  tlie  upp<;r  water.s  of  Su- 
vannoe  r.  De  Soto  pai<Hi.-d  thr<.)Ufi;h  their 
territory  in  15^9,  the  French  Muipienota 
found  thetn  at  war  with  itie  Titnucua  in 
15&1,  and  Parejft  mentions  thnm  in  1612 
as  ppeuking  a  Timuciian  dinlect.  They 
were  later  ChriHtianizeil  and  gathered 
into  miaaion  village)^,  wliich,  with  tliose  of 
U»e  Apalachee,  were  destroyed  by  the  in- 
cuniions  of  the  savages  from  the  north- 
ward in  1701-08.  {J.M.) 
ratuM.— Laiu]unal«re(lM4)ml>quol4!<l  bySliIpp, 
DC  Solo  and  Flu.,  eig,  IIMI.  Patuw.— Uentl.  ol 
Elvu  [IW')  In  Bourne,  Ds  Solo  Nan.,  I,  S8,  ISM; 
Ranlel  ita.  1MS1,  Ibid.,  ii,  TO,  1901;  Purvis  (iei2) 
w  qDutedbyUatKclietlnProc.  Am.  Philm.  Soc., 
IVII,  4T9,  IttHO.  Patun.— LAiiOonlilAro  (16&I)  tu 
FTL'DCli.HiHt.roll.La.,n.ii..2l3,lKii9.  rstano.— 
BrtnUjn,FU.  Pcnin.,m,18,-i8(inL.prlnttitnrn). 

Patannmaqnnt.  AformerNausetvillaee 
on  Pleaaantbay,  nearllarwich,  Barnfltable 
CO.,  yisM.  In  1762  it  elill  <^ontnineii  64 
Indians  and  wan,  next  tu  Mashpee,  the 
lar^'er^  Indian  village  in  thu  county. 
FgnuummMJcut.— RavNin  anil  IMntorth  in  Maai. 
Bl!<t.g<x'.Ci>ll.,1stK.,1. 133.1F0ft.  PoUaumuut.— 
Tresly  of  H»7,  il.M.,  <lh  8,,  V.  IM,  IWl.  PatuD- 
maauBt-FrLenian  (IJVJ).  Ihid.,  iKt  b..  I.  ZIU,  ]t09. 
PoUauBiKut.— WrtUr  (™.  lIBTi,  tlitd..  2(1  s.,  in, 
14.  IKIB.    ratoBmnHiit.— Stilei  (ITIU),  ibid.,  In 

L,X.1I2.1H». 

PotancM.  A  villape  of  the  Powhatan 
conredeiscy  in  160S,  m  New  Kent  eo.,  \'a., 
between  the  Chickahoniiny  and  Pamun- 

PolMci.— Smilh  (IfiKI).  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1B19, 
Pitantak.— IV)ti<,  Ibid.,  219 

PouwackatL  A  band,  proliably  Mo- 
iiuetumnan,  en  railed  from  their  chief, 
forraerly  nvidino  near  tho  headwaters  of 
Jl3ri)K>a,  Merced,  and  Tuolumne  rF>.,Cal. 
PoUwackatin.— Barlwiii  elal.  <1K>1)  IQ  lii.'n.  Ex. 
DiPt  1,  Wd  C'inK.,  HKT.  sen  ,  60,  IIW. 

PotawBtoml  (J.  B.  Bottineau,  speaking 
Chip|iewa  ami  Cree  fluently,  gives  J'-da- 
val'iiiiirik  or  P-itaifiigimiHk,  i.  e. '  Pe()iileof 
thepiaceof  the  Urc,' as  the  primary  form 
of  the  name.  This  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  Huron  name  A'iiiitgue- 
iwon  (C'bamplain,  1616),  for  Olfistli'ye- 
'roHiiofl',  lilcewise  signifying  'People  of 
the  place  of  fire,'  which  wbh  ajipHed  by 
them  to  their  enemies  who  dwelt  in  1616 
.  on  the  w.  shorea  of  L.  Xuron.  The  Jce- 
uil  Relation  for  1671  (42,  18.W)  has  the 
following  paBHige:  "Four  nalions  make 
their  alxxfe  here,  namely,  those  who 
bear  the  name  I^lalls  (i.  e.,  the  Winne- 
ba;:ri),  who  have  always  lived  here  as  in 
tlieir  own  country,  and  who  have  been 
reduceii  to  nothing  from  being  a  very 
flouriifhing  and  popnlous  people,  having 
been  externiinaied  by  the  Illinois,  their 
enemiitH;  the  Potawatomi,  the  ^auk,  and 
the  Xation  of  the  Fork  (ia  Fourche)  also 
live  hen-,  but  an  tftiangem  (or foreigners), 
driven  by  the  fear  of  Inxiuois  [The  Neu- 
ters and  Ottawa]  from  tlieir  own  lands 
which  are  between  the  lake  of  the  IIu- 


Tons  and  that  of  the  Illinois."  The 
Jesuit  Kelations  employ  the  expression 
"Nation  of  Fire,"  until  in  the  one  for 
1670  (p.  94)  oi^'urs  the  first  use  of 
"  Makgkouteng,"  who  are  represented  as 
living  then  on  Fox  r.  in  what  is  now 
WiseonKin.  Hence,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  term  "nation  of  Are"  was  oripnally 
applied  to  the  Potawatomi  and  their  clooe 
□eighlwrB,  the  Bank  and  the  "Nation  of 
the  Fork,"  dwelling  on  the  w.  ehore  of 
L.  Huron.  And  Bince  apart  at  least  ol 
the  Potawatomi  tribe  bears  the  name 
M<i»ii)(fiii,  officially  known  as  the  "  I'rai- 
rie  Band,"  and  the  tribe  at  a  whole  was 
apart  of  those  who  were  called  "People 
of  the  Fire,"  a  natural  contusion  aroBoaa 
to  the  application  of  these  two  nanus, 


and  BO  the  term  "Fire  Nation"  at  last 
became  )>ennanently  affixed  to  a  people 
whose  pro])er  name  was  "  People  of  the 
Buiall  I'nurie,"  latterly  known  as  the 
Maflcoiit^^ns. — Hewitt).  An  Al^nijuian 
tribe,  tSrut  encountereii  on  the  islands  of 
Green  bay,  Wis.,  and  at  its  ht«d.  A<Tord- 
ingto  the  traditions  of  all  three  tribes,  the 
Potawatomi,  Chip|iewa,  and  Ottawa  were 
originally  one  t>eople,  and  seem  to  have 
reached  the  refnon  about  the  upper  end 
of  L.  Huron  together.  Hero  they  se)>a- 
rated,  but  the  three  have  sonietimes 
fonned  a  Ioom)  confederacy,  or  have  acted 
in  concert,  and  in  1846  those  removed  be- 
yond the  Miwiseip]>i.  asserting  their 
former  connection,  a.sked  to  be  again 
united.    Warren  conjectured  that  it  nad 
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been  less  than  three  centuries  since  the 
Chippewa  becauiu  disconnected  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe  from  the  Ottawa  and  Potawat- 
omi.  In  the  Jesuit  Kelation  for  1640  the 
Potawatonii  are  spoken  of  as  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Winnebago.  Verwyst  (Mis- 
sionary La)x)rs,  211, 1886)  sa^sthatin  1641 
they  were  at  Sault  Ste  Mane,  fleeing  be- 
fore the  Sioux.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1642,  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  Raym- 
bault  and  Jo^ues  with  the  tribes  at 
Sault  Ste  Mane,  says  that  '^a  certain 
nation  farther  away,  which  they  called 
Pouteatami,  had  aliandoned  its  country 
and  taken  refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bault  in  order  to  escape  from  some 
other  hostile  nation  which  was  continu- 
ally harassing  them.''  At  the  ''feast  of 
the  dead''  attended  by  Raymbault  and 
Jognes  in  1641,  somewhere's.  orN.  e.  of 
L.  Huron,  the  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi 
appear  to  have  been  present.  In  1667, 
Allouez  met  300  of  their  warriors  at 
Chaquamegon  bay.  A  portion  of  them 
were  dwelling  in  1670  on  the  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  chiefly  about 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Fran9ois  Aavier. 
They  were  then  moving  southward, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
had  established  themselves  on  Milwau- 
kee r.,  at  C'hicago,  and  on  St  Joseph 
r,,  mostly  in  territ^>ry  that  had  previ- 
ously been  held  by  the  Miami.  ( For  their 
migration  from  Michigan,  see  Snuk.) 
After  the  conciuest  of  the  Illinois,  about 
1765,  they  took  possession  of  the  part  of 
Illinois  lying  N.  e.  of  the  country  seized  by 
the  Sank,  l<oxes,  and  Kickapoo,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  eastward  over  south- 
ern Michidran  and  gradually  approaching 
tlie  Wabash.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
in  1795,  they  notifie<l  the  Miami  that  they 
intended  to  move  down  upon  the  Wabash, 
which  they  soon  afterward  did,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Miami,  who  claimed 
that  wnole  region,  fiy  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  they 'were  in  possession 
of  the  country  around  the  head  of  L. 
Michigan,  from  Milwaukee  r.  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  (i rand  r.  in  Michiiiran,  extending 
B.  w.  overa  lareepartof  n.  Illinois,  e.  across 
Michigan  Uy  L.  Erie,  and  s.  in  Indiana 
to  the  Wa)>aKh  and  as  far  down  as  Pine 
or.  Within  this  territory  they  had  alwut 
50  villagi.»fl.  The  principal  divisions  were 
those  of  St  Joseph  r.  and  Huron  r., 
Mich.,  AVal)ash  r.,  and  the  Prairie  band 
of  Potawatomi  in  Illinois  and  Wiscronsin. 
The  Potawatomi  wded  actively  with  the 
French  down  to  the  peace  of  1763;  they 
were  prominent  in  the  rining  under  Pon- 
tiac,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1775  t(K)k  arms  against  the 
United  States  and  continue<l  hostilities 
until  the  treat v  of  Greenville  in  1795. 
They  again  took  up  arms  in  the  British 
interest  in  1812,  and  made  flnal  treaties 


of  peace  in  1815.  As  the  settlements  rap- 
idly pressed  upon  them,  they  sold  their 
land  by  piecemeal,  chiefly  between  the 
years  181^6  and  1841,  and  removed  beyond 
the  Mississi  ppi.  A  large  part  oft  hose  re- 
siding in  Inaiana  refusea  to  leave  their 
homes  until  driven  out  by  military  force. 
A  part  of  them  escai^ed  into  Canada  and 
are  now  settled  on  Walpole  id.  in  L.  St 
Clair.  Those  who  went  w.  were  settled 
partly  in  w.  Iowa  and  partly  in  KansaH, 
the  former,  with  whom  were  many  indi- 
viduals of  other  tribes,  being  known  as 
I^airie  Potawatomi,  while  the  others  were 
known  as  Potawatomi  of  the  Woods.  In 
1846  they  were  all  united  on  a  reservation 
in  8.  Kansas.  A  part  of  them  was  known 
as  the  Keotuc  band.  In  1861  a  large  i>art 
of  the  tribe  took  lands  in  severalty  and 
became  known  as  Citizen  Potawatomi, 
but  in  1868  they  again  removed  to  a  tract 
in  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they 
now  are.  The  others  are  still  in  Kansas, 
while  a  considerable  bodv,  part  of  the 
Prairie  Imnd,  is  yet  in  Wisconsin,  and 
another  band^  the  Potawatomi  of  Huron, 
is  in  lower  Michigan. 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  described 
in  the  earl^  notices  as  **  the  most  docile 
and  affectionate  toward  the  French  of 
all  the  savages  of  the  west"  They  were 
also  more  kindly  disposed  towanl  Chris- 
tianity, besides  being  more  humane  and 
civilized  than  the  other  tribes.  Tailhari 
says :  *  ^  Thei  r  natural  |)oliteneKS  and  readi- 
ness to  oblige  was  extended  to  strangers, 
which  was  verjr  rare  among  these  peo- 
ples. Up  to  this  time  (1864)  they  have 
resisted  the  mm  and  brandy  with  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  poisoned  the  other 
tribes.'  Sir  ^Villiam  .Johnson,  however, 
complained  in  1772  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  by  them  through  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousy  of  the  French  trad- 
ers. Their  women  were  more  reserved 
than  was  usual  among  Indians,  and 
showed  some  tendency  toward  refine- 
ment in  manners.  The  Potawatomi  of 
Milwaukee  r.,  who  were  considerably 
intermixed  with  Sauk  and  Winnebago, 
were  desc^ribed  about  1825  as  being  lazy 
fellows,  as  a  mle  preferring  to  flsh  an(l 
hunt  all  summer  loi^  rather  than  to  culti- 
N'ate  corn,  and  no  tea  players  of  the  moc- 
casin j^me  and  lacrosse,  heavy  gamblers 
and  given  to  debauchery.  Polygamy  was 
common  among  the  Potawatomi  when 
they  were  visited  by  the  early  mission- 
aries. 

According  to  Schoolcraft,  it  is  believed 
by  the  Potawatomi  that  there  are  two 
spirite  who  govern  the  world:  one  is 
c^led  Kitchemonedo,  or  the  Great  Spirit; 
the  other  Matehemcmedo,  or  the  Evil 
Spirit;  the  first  is  goixl  and  beneficent, 
tne  other  wickinl.  5"^  all  this  is  the 
result  of  Christian  teiu^hing.    In  former 
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times  the  Potawatomi  worshiped  the  suii 
to  some  extent — at  least  they  Bometimes 
offered  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  Hiin  in 
order  that  the  Bick  might  recover  or  that 
some  desire  might  be  obtained.  They 
were  accustomed,  as  were  several  other 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.,  to  hold  what  has 
been  call&d  the  ** feast  of  dreams,"  dur- 
ing which  their  special  or  mdividual 
manlto  was  selected.  Dog  meat  was  the 
fli*8h  chiefiy  used  at  this  feast.  Burial 
was  probably  chiefly  by  inhumation, 
though  there  is  some  evidence  that 
soedfold  exposure  was  |)ractised  by  the 
western  part  of  the  tribe.  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  alludes  to  certain  graves  sur- 
mounted by  small  mouudn,  which  the  sur- 
veyors informed  him  were  Potawatomi 
burial  places.  Other  graves  of  the  same 
character  found  in  Iowa  are  alno  known 
to  have  been  burial  places  of  people  of  the 
same  tribe.  Cremation  was  sometimes 
resorteti  to,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
limited  exclusively  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Rabbit  gens.  About  the  year  1825 
many  of  them  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ki('ka]>oo  prophet  Kanakuk.  The  Pota- 
watomi have  a  tendency  to  elide  vowels 
and  pyllables,  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  dialect  is  spoken  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa (VV.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906). 

Chauvignerie  (1736)  mentions  among 
the  Potawatomi  totems  the  golden  carp, 
frog,  tortoise,  crab,  and  crane.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877)  they 
have  15  gentes,  as  follows:  (1)  Moah, 
*Wolf';  (2)  Mko,  *Bear';  (3)  Muk, 
*  Beaver';  (4)  Misshawa,  *Elk';  (5) 
Maak,  *Loon';  (6)  Knou,  'Eagle';  (7) 
Nnia,  'Sturgeon' ;  (8)  Nmapena,  *Carp* ; 
(9)  Mgezewa,  *Bald  Eagle^  (10)  Chek- 
wa,  'Thunder';  (11)  Wabozo,  'Rabbit'; 
(12)  Kakagshe,  'Crow';  (13)  Wakeshi, 
'Fox';  (14)  Penna,  'Turkey';  (15) 
Mketashshekakah,  'Black Hawk.' 

The  trilx*  probably  never  greatly  ex- 
ot*eded  3,000  souls,  and  most  estimates 
phu'e  them  far  below  that  numl^er.  The 
princiijal  estimates  give  them  about 
1,500  in  17a5, 1,750  in  1766,  2,250  in  1778, 
2,000  in  1783, 1,200  in  1795, 2,500  ih  1812, 
3,400  in  1820,  and  1,800  in  1843.  The  last 
estimate  does  not  include  those  who  had 
recently  tied  to  Canada.  In  1908  those 
in  the  United  States  were  reported  to 
numl»er  2,522,  distributed  as  follows: 
Citizen  Potawatomi  in  Oklahoma,  1,768; 
Prairie  band  in  Kansas,  676;  and  Pota- 
watomi of  Huron,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Mich., 
78.  A  few  besides  these  are  scattered 
through  their  ancient  territory  and  at 
various  other  points.  Those  in  British 
territory  are  all  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  number  about  220,  of  whom  176  are 
living  with  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on 
Walpole  id.  in  L.  St  Clair,  and  the  remain- 


der (no  longer  officially  reported)  are 
divided  between  Caradoc  and  Riviere 
aux  Sables,  where  they  reside  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Chipi>ewaand  Munsee. 

The  Potawatomi  have  {mrticipated  in 
the  following  treaties  with  the  United 
States:  Ft  Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789; 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Ft  Industry, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1805;  Grouseland,  Ina., 
Aug.  21,  1805;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17, 
1807;  Brownstown,  Mich.,  Nov.  25, 1808; 
Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1809;  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  July  22,  1814;  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Spring  Wells, 
Mich.,  Sept.  8, 1815;  St  LcMiis,  Aio.,  Aug. 
24,  1816;  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1817;  St 
Mary's,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1818;  Chicago,  111., 
Aug.  29,  1821;  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19,  1825;  Wal>a8h,  Ind.,  Oct.  16, 
1826;  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1827; 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  St 
Joseph  River,  Mich.,  Sept.  20,  1828; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  29,  1829; 
Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct.  20,  1832; 
Tippecanoe  River,  Ind.,  Oct.  26  and  27, 
1832;  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  26,  1833;  Lake 
Maxeeniekuekee,  Ind.,  Dec.  4,  1834;  Tip- 
pecanoe River,  Ind.,  Dec.  10, 1834;  Pota- 
wattimio  Mills,  Ind.,  Dec.  16,  1834; 
Logansport,  Ind.,  Dec.  17,  1834;  Turkey 
Creek  Prairie,  Ind.,  Mar.  26,1836;  Tippe- 
canoe River,  Ind.,  Mar.  29  and  Apr.  11, 
1836;  Indian  Agency,  Ind.,  Apr.  22, 1836; 
Yellow  River,  Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1836;  Chip- 
pewanaung,  I  nd. ,  Sept.  20, 22,  and  23, 1836; 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  11, 18,37;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Kansas 
River,  Kan.,  Nov.  15,  1861;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  27,  1867. 

The  following  were  Potawatomi  villages: 
Al)ercronk  (?),  Ashkum's  Village,  Assimi- 
nehkon,  Aublxjenaubbee*s  Village,  Che- 


la^. 

Village,  Little  Roi*k,  Macon,  Macousin, 

Mangach(iua,  Ma(]uanago  (?),  Masac's 
Village,  Matchebenashshewish's  Village, 
Maukekose's  Village,  Menominee's  vil- 
la^, Menoquet's  Village,  Mesheketeno's 
Village,  Mesijuawbuck's  Village,  Mick- 
kesawl>ee,  Milwaukee,  Mincmaung's  Vil- 
lage, Mota's  Village,  Muskwawasepeotan, 
Natowasene,  Nayonsay's  Village,  Pier^ 
rish's  Village,  Pokagon,  Prairie  Ronde, 
Rock  Village,  Ruin's  Village,  St  Joseph 
(mission) ,  St  Michael  (mission ),  Saw  meh- 
naug,  Seginsavin's  Village,  Shaytee's 
V^illage,  iShobonier's  Village,  Soldier's 
Village,  Tapsinong,  Toisa's  Village,  Ton- 
finish's  Village,  TopenelK^e's  Village, 
vVaisuskuck's  Village,  Wanatah,  Wime- 
go's  Village,  Winamac's  Village,  Wonon- 
goseak.  (.i.  m.    j.  n.  b.  if. ) 

Adawadenyt. — Canajohario  oonf.  (17r>9)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Uiflt.,  \u,  8M,  1856  (probably  an  Iroquois 
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oorruption).  AtUtagixu'OBOii.— Champlain  (1616), 
(Eavres,  v,  pt.  1, 276, 1170.  ABistagaaroaon.— Ibid. 
(1616).  IV,  d8,  1870.  AiMitHrnwononi.— School- 
cnft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lY,  2U6, 1851.  AMistoeroaoiift.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1670-71,  as  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid., 
244.  AMistacueronon.— Sogard  (1686),  Hist.  Can.. 
1, 194, 1864;  Champlaiii  (1682),  CEuvrea,  Y.  map, 
1870.  Auistaqueronoas.  -^hamplain  (ra.  1 630 ) .  as 
quoted  by  Hchoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244.  1854. 
lthi8taeroimon.^Jefl.  Rcl.  1646,  77.  1858.  Atowa- 
taaay.— Post  (1768)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii, 
app.,  113,  1798.  AtsistaehroBOBS.— Jcs.  Rcl.  1641, 
72,  1858.  Atsistah^roron.— Champlain,  dSuvres, 
IT.  58,  note,  1870.  Atsistarhoaon.— Sagard  (1682), 
Hist.  Can.,  Huron  Diet.,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Attistae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trib^  iv,  244,  1854 
(misquoted  from  Jes.  Rel.  1640, 85, 1858).  Attis- 
ta^hroBoii.^Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35.  1858.  Attiitaaio- 
Bons.— Jes.  Rel.  1640  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  244,  1854.  Fire  Vation.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  206.  Oeas  de  Feu.— Champlain  (1616), 
CBuyres,  iv,  58,  1870;  Sagard,  Grande  Voyage,  i, 
M,  1865.  Oens  feu.— Hagard.  HiHt.  Can.,  i,  194. 
1886  ( misprin  t ) .  Kunu-haT^au. — Gatschet,  Caddo 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1844  ('watermelon  people.'  from 
kAnUf  *  watermelon':  Caddo  name).  ITatioa  du 
Fm.— Jes.  Rel.  1641,  72,  1858.  Kation  of  Fire.— 
Jefterys,  French  Doms..  pt.  l.  48, 1761.  Vdaton- 
•ataadi.— Potier.  Raclnes  Huron,  MS.,  1751 
(Huron  name).  Ondatouatandy.— Jes.  Rel.  1648, 
62,  1858.  Oupouteouatamik.-J(«.  Rcl.  1658.  21, 
1868.  Fatewatimes.— Greenville  treaty  (1795) 
quoted  by  Harris.  Tour,  249,  1805.  PatawatU- 
BBies.— Turkey  Creek  treaty  (1836)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  648, 1837.  Patawattomies.— Hunter.  Cap- 
tivity, 14,  1K23.  PatUwatamies.— Hnmtranck 
(1790)  in  Am.  St.  I^apcra,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,87, 1832.  Pat- 
tawatima.— Ft Harmar  treaty  (1789),  ibid.,  6.  Pat- 
tawatimees.— Jones,  OJebway  Inds.,  238, 1861.  Pat- 
tawatimy.— De  ButU  (1795)  in  Am.  St.  Pai>ers,  Ind. 
Ail.,  I.  565,  1832.  PatUwatomie.— Washington 
trcatv  (186H)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  691,  1873.  Pa^ 
tawattameea.— Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
W.  Penn.,  app.,  236. 1H46.  PattowattomieB.— Hun- 
ter, Narr. ,  192. 1823.  Pattowattomia.—Hecke welder 
a  noted  by  Burton,  New  Views,  app.,  3. 1798.  Pat- 
watima.— Knox  (1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I.  8.  ]8:i2.  Fa-tu-atami.— Gatschet.  Kaw  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  27.  1878  (Kauitft  form).  Pauta- 
watimjs.— Doc.  of  1712  quoted  by  Gale.  Upper 
Miss.,  61, 1H67.  FanUwattamies.— C<mf.  of  1766  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  (\A.  Hist.,  VII.  854.  lKr)6.  Fauteauamia.— 
Chauvignerie  (17:)6)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
TiibeH,  III,  556.  1853.  Pedadumies.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  V.  196, 1855.  Peki'aeni.— <;atMchet.  Fox  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name;  plural  Pckin- 
eni'hak.  ' grtmse  people,'  from  wW.  •  grouse'). 
Feoutewatamie.— Ft  Harmar  treaty  (1789)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  27, 1837.  Po-da-waad-um-ee.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  139.  1852.  Fe-da-waud-um- 
eeg.— Warren  (1K52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
82, 1885.  Foes.— Long,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  144,  1791. 
FonkeontamiB.— Morse,  N.  Am.,  256,  1776  (mis- 
print). Ponteatamies.— Giigc  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  656,  1856.  Fontebtamiea.— Bi>uquet 
(1764)  iiuottHl  by  Jem^rwn.  Notes,  143, 1K25.  Fen- 
tewatamis.— Lattr<^.  map,  17S4.  Fontowattimies. — 
Carver,  Tniv.,  19,  1778.  Foodawahduhme.— Jones, 
OJebway  DkIh.,  18(K  1801.  FotoTalamia.— Tonti. 
Rel.  de  la  1a\  ,  KX).  1 7'JO.  Potowahduhmee.— Jones, 
OJebway  Inds.,  178,  1^61.  Potawatama.— Perkins 
and  Peck.  Annnls  of  the  West,  295,  is'iU.  Potawat- 
amits.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  114.  1^27.  Potowatamis.— 
Johnson  (17ri5)  in  N.  Y.  Djk*.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  711, 
1866.  FoUwatimie.— Sprl  ng  Wells  treaty  ( 1815)  in 
U.  B.  Ind.  Tnrnt.,  173,  1837.  F4-ta-w^4-tA'-mi.— 
Long,  Expcd.  St  Peter's  R..  i,  91,  1824  Jown 
name).  Potawatomis.— Ibid.,81.  Potawattamies. — 
Wilkinson  (17'.H  i  qnot*Hi  by  Ilupp.  W.  Penn.,  app., 
2S8,  1846.  Fotawattimie.— Tippecanoe  treaty 
(1836)  in  IJ.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  709.  iHTi.  Fotewatto- 
miea.— Tanner,  Narr..  215. 1830.  Potawatumies.— 
Warren  (1K.52)  in  Minn.  Ill^t.  So<?.  Coll.,  v.  124, 
1886.  FdU-waw-to'-me.  — Dunn.  True  Indian 
Stories,  299,  lu08  (given  as  Keating's  prtmuneia- 
tlon).  Fo-ti-wdt-me.— Ibid,  (given  as  a  Potuwa- 
tomi  pmnunciation).  Fotawtumies. — IJnde.'«y 
( 1749)  in  N.  Y .  I  )f  K.'.  C4>1 . 1  list . ,  v  1 ,  538, 1855.  Foteo- 
'  w— Montcalm  (1757),  ibid.,  x, 553, 1858.    Fot^ 


oiiatami.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1671,  25, 1858.  Foteouata- 
mia,— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8,  351,  1816.  Fote- 
watamies.— Gallatin  in  Trana.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 

II,  civ,  1846.  Fotewatamik.— Gatschet.  OJibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Chim>ewa  name).  Fotiwatti- 
meeg.— Tanner,  Nam,  315,  1S30  (Ottawa  name). 
Fotiwattomiea.— Ibid.  Fo-tish'.— Dunn,  True  In- 
dian Stories,  299, 1908  (Miami  nickname).  Foto- 
watameh.— Du  Ponce-au  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  0)11..  2d 
s.,  IX,  XV,  1822.  Fotowatamie8.-^r<»ghan  (1765)  in 
N.  Y. Doe.  Col.  Hist., VII.  7M.  1856.  Fotowatomiei.— 
Trader  (1778)  quoted  by  Scnoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  561, 1853.  Potowotamies.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  li.  121.  1836.  PotUwatameh.— 
Barton,  New  Views,  xxxiii,  1797.  FotUwatamie.— 
Treaty  of  1821  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  132, 1873.  Fot- 
tawataneys.— Hopkins  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l. 
Hist.,  VII.  993, 1856.  PotUwatimies.— Treaty  (1806) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  371,  1)^73.  Fottowatomies.— 
De  Smct,  Letters,  26,  1843.  FotUwattamiee.— 
Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  848.  1817.  Fotto-wat-um-ies.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v. 81, 1885. 
Fottawaudumxee.  — Ibid.,  218.  Fottawotamies.— 
Shea,  CTath.  Miss.,  897,  1855.  Pottowottomies.— 
Brownstown  treaty  (1809)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  194. 
1878.  Fottewatexnles.— Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hist., 
75,1848.  Fottiwattamiea.— Hards,  Tour.  196,  1805. 
Pottowataxnies.— Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  345, 1846.  Fotto- 
watomy.— Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag. 
WUd.,  221,  1841.  Pottowattomies.— Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  89.  1833.  Pottowautomie.— Council  Bluffs 
treaty  ( 1M6)  in  U.  S.  Ind .  Treat. .  li*2, 1873.  Fotto- 
wotomees.— Treaty  (183(i),  ibid.,  150. 1873.  FoueaU- 
mia,— B<iisherbert  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  84,  l>i58.  Pouee.— C^4idillac  (1G95)  In  MargT>', 
Ddc.,  V,  120.  1883  (abbreviated  form  used  by 
French).  Pouhatamies.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the 
West,  128, 1816.  Foulteattemis.— Prise  do  Posses- 
sion (1671)  in  Margrj-  D^o.,  i,  97, 1875.  Foulx.— 
Montreal  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x. 
447,  1868.  Fouls  teattemis.— Prise  de  Potisc>ssion 
0671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.803, 1855.  Fous.— 
Dunn,  True  Ind. Stories,  299, 1908  ('lice':  Fri'uch 
name,  of  accidental  meaning:  see  Poiu,  l*tniz). 
FoatenatemU.— Vaudreuil  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Do<'. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  863. 1855.  Foutawatamies.— Johnson 
(1772),  ibid..  VIII,  292,  li>67.  PouUwottamies.— 
Imlay,  W.  Ter.,  872,  1793.  Fout^amis.— Lamber- 
ville  (16S2)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  79s,  1855. 
Fonteaoiiatami.— Allouox  (1677)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Discov.  M is8.  Val . .  7 1 .  D<52.  Fonteataxni.— J es.  Rel . 
164i  97.  185».  Fouteatimies.— Lambcrville  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist..  IX,  192, 1855.  FouteauaU- 
mia.— D<K'.  of  174K,  ibid.,  x,  160,  1858.  Fouteo- 
tamia.— Harris,  Vov.  and  Tmv.,  ii,  919,  1705. 
Foateoiiatami.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667, 18. 1858.  Foute- 
ouatamioueo.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667. 18. 1858.  Fouteou- 
atamia.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Do<'.  Col. 
Hist,  IX.  ia'>8, 1N55.  FouteSatamls.— Doc.  of  1695, 
ibid.,  619.  Pouteouatimi.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  x, 
171,  1858.  Fouteouetamites.— GallinOe  (1661)  in 
Margr>-.  DC*c.,  1.144. 1875.  Fouteouitamis.— I^  Gal- 
ls8oni6n»  (174X)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  C<.1.  Hist.,  x,  1H2, 
1858.  Fouteouotamis.— <'oxe.  Carolana,  19,  1741. 
Fotttawataxnies.— Doc.  of  1746  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  34, 1858.  Poutoualamis.— Tonti.  Rel.  de 
la  Le^  100. 1720.  Foutoiiamis.— Writer  of  1756  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  401, 1858.  Poutouatamis.— 
Du  Chcsneau  (1681)  ix.  161,  1855.  PoutouaU- 
mittea.— Gallinde  (1(.69)  in  Margry,  IMc.  i,  142. 
1876.  Poutouotaxnis. — Coxe.  C^irolana,  map,  1741. 
Foatouwatamis.— Lc  Kueur  (1700)  quot^Kl  by 
NeUl,  Minn.,  156,  1858.  Foutowatomies.— Pike. 
Trav.,  18,  note,  1811.  Foutuatamis.— Ia$  Sueur 
(1700)  quote<l  by  Shea,  Fjirly  Voy..  94, 18«il.  Fout- 
watainle.—Du«i Mesne  (1"54)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  2«.3.  1858.  Fouutouataxni.— Jes.  Rel.  1640, 
35,1858.  Foux.— Fn>nteiim!  (hW2)  in  N.  Y.  Dck*. 
Col.  Hi.st..  IX,  1«2, 1855.  Poua.— Doc.  of  1748.  Ibid.. 
X,  142,  1N58.  PowUwatamis.— Trailer  of  1766 
quoted  by  S<*hoolcraft.  Ind.  Trilws.  ni.  5.56. 1856. 
Fowtewatamie.— JelTerys.  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1,  144. 
1761.  Powtewattimies.— <^ouncil  of  17K6  in  Am. 
St.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT..  1, 8,  ixtt.  Fowtowottomies.— 
Carver,  Tmv . ,  34«t,  1 77s.  Puotwatemi.— York  ( 1700) 
in  N.  Y.  D<M>.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  719,1854.  FuUva- 
times.— Croghan  ( 175i»)  <]Uoted  bvRupp,  W.  Penn.. 
app.,  l:{8.  ls\tS.  Puuwatame.— ift  Wayne  treaty 
(1810) in  U.S.lnd.Trcat.,374, 1873.  FuUwatimea.— 
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Croghan  (17&9)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  296, 
1798.  PaUwatiiniM.— Treaty  of  1806  lu  IT.  S.  lud. 
Treat,  873, 1873.  PaUwatimia.— Ibid.  PuUwato- 
nia.— Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  45,  1817.  PuUwawUw- 
maws.— Dalton  (1783)  in  MasR.  Hist.  800.  Coll.,  iHt 
8.,  JL,  123, 1809.  Pu-te-wa-U.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram, 
and  Diet..  IM,  1852  (Sioux  form).  P^te-wa-U- 
dag. — Ibia.  (Sauteo  lorm).  PutewatimeB.— Cro- 
ghan (1759)  quotiHl  by  Kupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  132, 
lHi6.  PutowatomeVt.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hirt.  80C.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX.  289,  1871.  PutUwatti- 
miea.— GrouM^land  treaty  (1803)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  370, 1873.  Puttootangt.— Bentty,  Jour.,  63, 
1798  (miHprint).  Pattewatamiet.— C^roghnn  (1765) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint,  vii,  781, 1856.  PuttowaU- 
miea.— Bouquet  (17()0)  in  Maw.  Hist.  80c.  Coll., 
4th  ti..ix,295, 1871.  Pattwatimeet.— Cn>ghiiu(1760). 
ibid.,  262.  Tehfchtal^.— (iatHchet ,  Koassati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  ('watermelon  pt^ople,'  from  Creek 
tch//9Uili,  *  watermelons ' :  Koaxmiti  name  adopted 
from  the  Creelu).  Vndatomateadi.— Oatachet, 
Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  rvv'yandot  name). 
Wah-ho'-na-hab.— Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  299, 
1908  (Miami  name).  Wahidi^a.  —  Dorsey  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Vl.  pt  2.  (i64,  1890  (Omaha 
name).  Wahi^yaha.— Dorsey,  KanKan  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1S82  (Kansa  name).  W^i-h'^nl-hl— 
Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  I,  92, 1824  (•  lire-mak- 
ers': Miami  name).  Wapoos.— La  Salle  (1680) 
(quoted  by  Parkman,  La  Salle,  180,  1883  (iden- 
tical?), woraqa.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa,  Oto,  and  Mi.s»>uri  name). 
Wo-ra-q<.— €t Cyr,  inPn,  1886  (Winnebago name). 

Potawatomi  of  Huron.  A  division  of  tho 
Potawatomi,  formerly  living  on  Huron 
r.,  in  a.  e.  Michij^n.  They  particiiAted 
in  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  and  they  are  also  B])efially  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  Nov.  17, 
1807.  Their  number  has  been  small  from 
the  time  they  first  came  into  notice.  The 
population  given  in  1871  is  50;  in  1886, 
79;  in  1888,  the  last  enumeration,  77.  An 
itinerary  of  al>out  1770  (Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
Jiiii,  49,  1889)  says  their  village  then  con- 
eisted  of  six  large  cabins,  and  gives  the 
distance  from  Detroit  as  40  m.  By  1886 
theee  Potawatomi  had  all  taken  lands 
in  severalty  and  had  Ix^rome  citizens. 
When  the  rotawatoiui  ceded  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  moved  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  this 
l)and  and  some  of  the  tribe  living  in  In- 
diana refuse<l  to  join  in  the  movement 
and  have  remaineid  on  tlieir  early  home 
lands.  (c.  t.  ) 

Potawatomi  of  the  Wabash.  A  group  of 
Potawatomi  bands  haxnng  their  villages 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Ind. 
By  the  treaty  of  Chippewa vnaung  (U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  713,  1873)  tKey  sold  their 
reserx'es  in  1836  and  agreed  to  remove 
within  two  years  across  the  Mississi[>pi. 
They  were  the  bands  under  tlie  chiefs 
known  as  Ashkum,  Chechawkose,  Meno- 
(met,  Mota,  Kinkash,  Weesionas,  and 
Wesaw. 

Potchnthatelki  {potchusua  'hatchet', 
hdtehi  *  stream ' ) .  A  former  Up j)er  Creek 
town  on  Hatchet  cr.,  probably  in  Coosa 
00.,  Ala. 

Sateh«t-0rMk.~Panon8(188S)  inSchooloraft,Ind. 
Tribes,  IV.  678,  IJBM.  Fo  ehis  haoh  oha.— Ibid.  Po- 
•hiiM-hat«kt.~HAWkliis  (1799),  Sketch,  60,  84, 
184S.   F^kwehitihii     Ptckett,  Htot.  Ala..  11, 267, 


1851.  Potohua'-hatohL— Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr. 
Leg.,  I.  143,  1884. 

Poteskeet  An  Algonquian  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1700  on  the  n.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle ed.,  X.  C. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
oftheE.,  7,  1894. 

Potic  ( probably  an  eouivalent  of  Abnaki 

and  ^loheggn  PoumttLcmky  *  country  about 

the  falls' ) .    A  Mechkentowoon  village  w. 

of  the  present  Athens,  Greeneco.,  N.  Y.  It 

was  temi>orarily  occupied  by  the  fugitive 

Pennacook  after  their  flight  from  New 

England  alx>ut  1676. 

Potateuok.— Ruttcnber.  Ind.  6o(^.  Names,  178, 
1906.  PoUtik.— Ibid.  Potie.— Ibid.  Potiok.— Deed 
of  167JS  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  Mfi,  1881. 
PoUk.— Kuttenber,  Tribeii  Hudson  K..  86, 1872. 

Potlapigna.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  58,  348.  1864)  as  a  division 
of  the  Pima  Alta,  inhabiting  the  region 
about  Babispe,  Baserac,  and  tlie  frontier, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  This  was  Opata  ter- 
ritory. The  name  was  also  applied  to 
their  principal  settlement. 

Patlapifuas.— Hamv  in  Bull.  Soe.  d'AnthropoIo- 
f^ie,  VI, /S7.  map,  1S83.  Potlapifuaa.— Mange  (1716) 
in  Doc.  Hint.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  I,  4U1, 1856. 

Potlas  {PiYtlas).  A  gens  of  the  Nuhalk 
peo])Ie,  a  Bellacoola  subdivision  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Potlatch.  The  great  winter  ceremonialfl 
among  the  tril)es  of  the  N.  Pac:ific  coaat 
from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  The  word  has 
passed  into  popular speechalonfj  the  N.  W. 
coast  from  trio  Chinook  jargon,  into  which 
it  was  adopteil  from  the  Nootka  word 
pdtrihatl^  'giving,'  or  *  a  gift.' 

Although  varving  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent imrts  of  the  coast,  these  potlatchee 
were  mainly  marked,  as  the  name  implies, 
by  the  giving  away  of  quantities  of  goods, 
commonly  blankets.  The  giver  some- 
times went  so  far  as  to  strip  himself  of 
nearly  every  jXHisession  except  his  honse, 
but  lie  obtained  an  abundant  reward,  in 
his  own  estimation,  in  the  res]>ect  with 
which  his  fellow-townsmen  afterward 
regarded  him,  and  when  others  "pot- 
latched"  he,  in  turn,  received  a  share  of 
their  property  with  interest,  so  that  po- 
tentially he  was  richer  than  before. 
During  the  festival  in  which  the  gifts  were 
made,  houses  and  carved  proles  were  raised, 
chiefs'  children  were  initiated  into  the 
secret  societies,  their  ears,  noses,  and  lips 
were  pierced  for  ornaments,  and  sales  of 
copper  plates,  which  figured  prominently 
in  the  social  and  ec!onomic  life  of  ^e 
people  of  th is  recion,  took  place.  Among 
the  Haida,  children  were  then  tattooed. 
All  was  accompanied  with  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  featrling.  Consult  Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  for  1895.  See  Fasting,  FeatU, 
HospitalUy.  ( J.  k.  s. ) 

Potoafhees.  A  division  of  the  Balish 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  redd- 
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ing  in  1804  on  the  coast  of  Washington, 
N.  w.  of  the  Klomaitamsh.  They  nom- 
bered  200  people,  in  10  houses. 

PotoMheet.--Le^  and  Clark  Expe<L.  n,119, 1814. 
Potoafths.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clarjc,  tl  70, 
1905  (also  Potoash's,  p.  118). 

Potoltno.  A  Chuma;Bhan  village  w.  of 
Paeblo  de  las  Canoas  (Ban  Buenaven- 
tora),  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1642.— Oa- 
brillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Potomao.  An  Indian  town,  the  name 
of  which,  when  heard  by  the  discoverers 
and  first  explorers  of  the  river,  was  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  that  of  the  stream, 
and  was  erroneously  written  Patowomek. 
This  town  was  situated  about  55  m.  in  a 
straight  line  from  Chesapeake  bay,  on  a 
peninsula,  in  what  is  now  Stafford  co., 
Va.,  formed  by  Potomac  r.  and  Potomac 
cr.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of  a 
werowance  who  is  said  to  have  been  as 
powerful  as  Powhatan,  but  whose  name 
nas  not  been  preserved.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Powhatan's  son,  Parahunt 
('One  who  misses  his  aim,'  otherwise 
called  Tanx  Powhatan,  or  'The  lesser 
Powhatan'),  this  werowance  was  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Si)elman,  once  inter- 
preter to  the  Jamestown  colony,  who  took 
the  occasion  now  offered  him  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  into  which  he  had  been 
sold  to  Parahunt  by  Capt  Johm  Smith. 
Spelman,  in  his  Relation  of  Vir^^a  {ca. 
1613),  styles  his  new  master  "Kmg  Pato- 
mecke"  and  his  people  the  '^Patomeck." 

The  word  Patomeck  ( Pdtdmik)  is  a  ver- 
bal noun  meaning'  something  brought,' 
and,  as  a  designation  for  a  place,  may 
perhaps  be  short  for,  say,  Enaa  PdidmiL 
*  where  something  is  brought'  Verbal 
nouns  of  this  kind,  for  which  one  gram- 
marian has  proposed  the  name  of  '  *  gerun- 
dives," are  found  only  in  the  eastern 
Algonuuian  dialects.  Thcv  are  formed 
from  both  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  by  sufiixing  thereto,  after  a  slight 
change  in  the  termination,  the  syllable 
•mik,  -muk,  or  -mlk,  according  to  dialect. 
Thus,  in  Abnaki,  from  ha^antun,  'he 
cooks  it,'  is  formed  Mgasittun^kf  'some- 
thing cooked;'  from  /«(U*e^«fvr/7/n,  *  he  ig- 
nites with  it,'  t»iikC9ihcttuinH',  'with  what 
is  ignited'  (a  match.)  In  Natick,  from 
t0omf}«M/,  *  he  descends,'  is  formed  vomtu- 
sim&kf  'a  descent'  In  Delaware,  from 
wulapforteu,  'he  speaks  favorably,'  is 
toTmed  umlaplonafnlkf  'good tiding.'  In 
like  manner,  irom  patoiiy  'he  brings  it,' 
is  formed piUdtiti^kf  'what  is  brought' 

The  town  so  calletl  may  have  been  the 

place  to  which  the  tribes  alone  the  river 

and  in  its  vicinity  brought  the  tribute 

which  was  expected  from  them  by  the 

werowanw  of  the  country,      (w.  r.  o). 
Patomek.— Religion  in  Va..  by  K.  G.»  quoted  by 
Hart.  Am.  Hist,  told  by  Ck)n temporaries,  i,2M,  190l 
Potomae.— Martin.  K.  C,  i.  97,  iK29.    Potomeaek.— 
White  (00. 1081).  Relatio  Itineris,  83. 1S74. 


Potomac.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  8.  bank  of  Potomac  r.,  in  Stafford 
and  King  George  cos.,  Va.  In  1608  they 
numbered  about  800.  Their  principal 
village  bore  the  same  name.  The  Conoy 
stated  in  1660  that  they  were  among 
those  over  whom  the  Potomac  chief  at 
one  time  had  dominion  (Maryland 
Archives,  Proc.  Council,   1636-^7,  403, 

1885). 

Patamaok.~De  la  Warre  (ICU)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4tti  B.,  IX,  6,  1871  (the  chief).  PaUwoe- 
aieka.— Writer  of  1649,  ibid..  2d  B.,  ix,  110,  1822. 
Patawomeok.— Smith  (l(i29),  Va.,  ii,  89,  rcpr. 
1819.  PaUwomeket.— Ibid.,  I,  118.  Fatomaot.— 
Thomi>H(m  quoted  by  Jeffencm,  Notes,  277,  lh25. 
Pafeowamaok.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  17,  1848. 
Patowmeok.— Mad  lea.  1640)  in  Kep.  on  the  Lino 
between  Va.  and  Md.,  1878.  Patowomaoka.— B4.>u- 
dlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  128. 1816.  Patowomeek.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Tzav.,  i,  839, 1705.  Patowomek.— 
Slmomi  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  177,  repr.  1819. 
Pattawomekos.— Smith.,  ibid.,  135.  PeUwomeek.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  842,  1705.  Potomaek  I&- 
diaai.— Philadelphia  treaty  (1701)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn..  i,  431 ,  1797.  Potowmaok.— Md.  pat- 
ent (16S2 ) ,  ibid. .117.  BaUwomeok.— Strachey  ( ca, 
1612),  Va.,  88, 1849.    BaUwomekM.— Ibid.,  map. 

Potopaco  (PotdpdkWf  equivalent  of  Mas- 
sachueet  poiikpagw,  Abnaki  podUhdgw^ 
*bay,' *cove*).  A  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  in  Charles  (x>.,  Md.,  w.  of 
Port  Tobacco,  the  name  of  which  is  a  cor- 
mption  of  the  Indian  word.  About  1642 
the  Jesuit  mission  was  removed  to  tliat 
place  from  Pincataway,  and  the  village 
then  contained  130  converts.  It  was  ex- 
tmctinl722. 

Portobaooo.— Writer  of  1642,  Relatio  Itineris,  82. 
1974.  Porto-Baok.— Bozman,  Md.,  II.  468,  1837. 
Portobacke.— Map  (ca.  1640)  in  Kep.  on  Line  be- 
tween Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Portobaoo.— Herrman, 
map(1670),  ibid.  PortTabago.—Beverley.Va..  199. 
1722.  PoUpaeo.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  map.  rcpr. 
1819.  PoUpooo.— Strachey  {ca,  1612).  Va.,  38, 1849. 
Potopaoo.— Boznmu,  Md.,  l,  139, 1837. 

PotoyantL  A  band,  probably  Moquel- 
unman,  formerly  living  about  the  head- 
waters of  Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Mari- 
posa n^. ,  central  Cal.  During  the  mission 
period  they  were  neophj'tes  of  I>olore8 
mission,  and  prior  to  1851  were  placed 
by  United  States  authorities  on  a  reserve 
between  the  Tuolunme  and  the  Merced. 
There  were  110  of  them  on  Fresno  reserve 

in  1861. 

PotaraohM.~Bancioft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  455.  1874. 
Potoaohoo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Potoanoiet.— Li>wis  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1856, 252. 1857. 
Potoenciet.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Potoyaa- 
toa— BarlKtur  et  a1.  (1851)  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  MiH.'c.  M^as.,  69, 1853.  Po-to-yaa-ti.— Johnston 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  C^nig.,  Ist  seas.,  22, 1852. 
Po-to-yaa-to.— Barbour  (1852^  op.  cit.,  252.  Poto- 
yan-te.— McKee  et  al.  (1851),  ibid.,  74.  Po-toy- 
en-tre.— Wefwlls  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 34th 
Cong.,  3d  sesH.,  30, 1857. 

Potre.  Mentioned  by  Juan  de  Ofiate  as 
a  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.)  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  The  name  has  not  been 
identified  with  the  native  name  of  any 
ruined  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Jemez. 

Mro.-Ofiate  (1696)  In  Doo.  InM.,  XVI,  114. 187L 
•     .-IWd.,  102. 
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»  (a  Spanish  vrord  with  several 
I,  hen  referring  to  pasture 
A  LuiaeHo  villa^  in  ^n  Diego 
!^1.;  pop.  177inl8(J5.  The  name 
wasenbBe<iueiitlv  given  to  a  reservation  of 
8,329.11!  acres  of  allotted  lanil,  75  m.  from 
MiasionTule  Riveragency,oiiwhii.'hwere 
(riluated  the  Bettleinents  of  La  JoyaHnd  La 
Piche,contaiiiinK225people.  InlStaTthe 
Potrero  re.',  v&a  conxotiiiated  with  tliatol 
MoroDf^,  inRivenii<Ieco.,Cal.,undertbe 
San  Jodnlo  siiperintendeDcy. 
Poll,  tree  RereptarU*. 
tottarj.  Many  of  the  more  cnltored 
American  trills  were  skilful  potters. 
The  Peruviana  are  fieueraliy  nftanli^il  aa 
having  taken  the  lead  In  this  art,  but  the 
ColombiaDB,  Central  American)',  and 
Mexicans  were  not  far  behind,  and  some 
excellent  work  was  done  alpo  in  Brazil 
and  Ai^ntina.  Within  the  area  of  the 
United  States  the  art  had  made  very  con- 
piderable  advance  in  two  culture  centers — 
the  Pueblo  n-gion  of  the  B.  W.  and  the 
great  mound  iirovin(«  of  tiie  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  Gulf  slates.  Over 
the  remaindt^r  of  North  America,  n. 
of  >rexico,  the  potter's  art  whs  limited 
to  the  making  of  rude  uteniiila  or  was 
practically  unknown.  The  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico  anil  Arizona,  aa  well  as 
eome  of  the  arijacent  tribes  to  lesser  ex- 
tent, Btill  pniclise  the  art  in  itw  abiiriginal 
form,  and  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  have  not 
yet  eeawii  to  manufacture  utennils  of 
clay,  although  the  shapes  have  l>een  much 
modified  by  contact  with  the  whites. 
The  Choctaw  of  Miesisaiiipi  and  the  Man* 
dan  of  the  mid- 
dle Missouri  val- 
ley have  but  re- 
cently abandoned 
the  art. 

It  has  been  ob- 
served that  pot- 
tery is  not  among 
the  earlier  arte 
practised    by 

plea.  With  nom- 
ads it  isnot  avail- 
able because  of 
the  ftagility  of  the  utensilti,  but  sedentary 
life  enuoura^  i\a  development.  Among 
the  more  pnmitive  ])eople8  stone-boiling 
in  baskets  and  in  bark  and  woo<lcn  ves- 
Kla  was  and  is  practised,  and  even  with 
Boiue  fully  ee<lentary  tribes,  as  th<n^  of 
the  N.  W.  coast,  theue  vesi^els  have  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  earthenware.  The  in- 
troduction orrixe  of  the  pott«r'eart  among 
primiti%-e  peoples  Is  believed  to  corre- 
spond somewhat  doeely  with  tbe  initial 
stages  of  harbaiism;  but  thia  idea  must 
be  liberally  interpreted,  as  some  tribes 
well  advanced  towaid  higher  barbarism 
amwitbootU. 


The  clay  used  was  mixed  with  various 
tempering  ingredients,  such  at)  sand  or 
pulveriwfl  stone,  potshenls,  and  eliells; 
theahapenwereextremelyvariedand  gen- 
erally were  worked  out  by  the  hand,  aided 
by  smiple  modeling  tools.  The  building 
of  the  vessel,  the  priuciiml  product  of  the 
potter's  art,  varied  with  the  different 
tril>e8.  Usually  a  bit  of  the  clay  was 
Hhape<l  iiit>>  a  disk  for  the  lase,  and  the 
walls  were  carrieil  up  by  addiug  strii*  of 
clay  until  the  ri— 


around  as  a  spiral 
coil.  Astheheinht 
increatied  tlie  clay 
WHsalloweil  tOEct  ' 
8uffieienllytncui>- 
port  the  added 
weight.  The  I 
Pueblo  jMittere,  to  | 
facilitate  tlie  work 
of  modeling 
sometimes  j)laced  the  incipient  vessel  in  ■ 
a  shallow  tiaskct,  or  upon  the  bottom 
fragment  of  an  olil  vessel,  or,  aa  for  ex- 
ample the  ZiiHi,  upon  a  specially  made 
dish.  Ah  a  rule,  the  baking  was  done 
in  ojien  or  smothered  fires  or  in  ex- 
tremely crude  furnaces,  and  the  paste 
remained  comparatively  soft.  In  Cen- 
tral America  a  variety  of  ware  was  made 
with  hard  pastu  aotuewhat  resembling 
our  stoneware.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
markable aptness  of  the  Americans  in 
this  art,  and  their  great  skill  in  inoileling, 
Ihcy  had  iiotathieveii  the  wheel,  nor  had 
they  fully  mastered  the  art  of  glazing. 


In  New  Mexico  and  .^rinina  a  variety  of 
pottery  is  found  on  dcserteil  village  sites 
showing  lather  crude  dtrcurative  <1c(<i^na 
executed  inamedium  usually  of  brownish 
and  greenixh  hues  having  tlieeffcet  of  a 
glaze,  aud  while  tlienatureof  the  mixture 
is  not  well  known,  chemical  examination 
shows  that  in  eome  caws  at  leaiit  th.<s  is  a 
salt  glaze.  Women  were  the  potters,  and 
the  product  consisted  maiiil^  ot  ^in 
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forhoaeeboldnse,  althoosh  themoetcul-  The  omamentBtioQ  of  vases  inclu'lcd 
tared  tribes  miule  and  decorated  vases  the  modeling  of  vHrions  life  forms  in  the 
for ezc1u8ivel}[  ceremonial  purposes.  In  round  and  in  relief,  and  incising,  im- 
eome  cominunities  a  wide  range  of  articlee  printing,  and  Btaniping  designs  of  many 
kinds  in tiiesofti-iay.  ThemoreadvaniTed 
pottera  employed  color  in  surface  finish 
and  in  executing  variooa  designs.  The 
deaigiis  were  ofW-n  geonietric  and  primi- 
tive in  typ(^,  but  in  many  sections  life 
forms  were  introduced  in  great  variety 
and  proftwion,  and  these  were  no  doubt 
often  synibolic,  having  definite  relation 
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fuidful  forma.    Florida  burial 


to  the  use  of  the  object,  ceremonial  or 
otherwise.  LTnbrokeiiexaniplesof  earth- 
enware are  prweri'ed  mainly  through 
burial  with  the  dcml,  and  the  numerous 
specimens  in  ourcollei'tionswereobbiined 
mainly  from  burial  places.  On  iuhabited 
sites  the  vespels  are  usually  broken,  but 
even  in  this  form  they  are  of  great  value 
to  the  archeologist  for  the  reason  that 
they  contain  markings  or  otiier  features 
peculiar  to  the  tribes  concerned  in  their 
manufacture. 


toy-like,  iHtsidea  other  arlii'lcit  of  clay  in 
great  variety,  [iianifeHlly  intended  as  iiior- 
tuary  offerings  and  not  t«  serve  any  prao 
tical  eud  (Moore). 


The  ancient  potters  of  the  Pueblo 
country  excelleil  those  of  the  historic 
peri<j<l  iu  the  quality  and  beauty  of  their 
ware,  ai  m  Tusayan,  and  some  varieties 
are  without  a  rival  in  the  art  k.  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  We  hero  n-co^ize 
numerous  groups  of  proilucis  representing 
different  com  muni  tie:',  trills,  or  groups 
of  tribes,  but  there  is  a  general  resem- 
blance tlirougbont  in    tona,   material. 
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method  of  manafactnre,  and  omamenL 
This  is  true  of  the  pottery  of  the  preaent 
tribes;  thenareof  theZuili,  forcxoiaple, 
although  havinz  a  family  reeemblance  to 
the  wares  of  the  Hopi,  the  Acoma,  the  Sis, 
and  the  Cochiti,  is  readily  distinguiehed 
from  them.  Apparently  the  most  primi- 
tive pottery  of 
the  ivfpon  is  the 
coiled  ware, 
which  is builtup 
of  BtripH  oE  day 
no  coiled  Mild  in- 
denle<last«Kive 
the  effect  of  btut- 
ketry.  Thin  and 
the  white  ware 
with  decoiBtions 
in  black  lines 
and  figures  are 
apparently  con- 
nected more  ef- 
peciallywilhtiie 
diff-dwellini^' 

bcAutiiul    poly- 

chn>nne  vast-H  of 

theancient  Uopi 

of  Arizona    are 

the  niort  artietic   of    northern   ceramic 

proilocU.     They  are  well  illustrnttxl  by 

collections    from    the   ancient   siti-a   of 

Hoinolobi,    Sikyatki,    and    Shongopovi 

(Fewkee). 

Thetnheflof  the  plains  did  not  prao 
11-^  tin:  art  save  iii  iti  einiplest  [orniB,  hut 
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of  life  forms — men,  boaats,  birds,  and 
fishes;  and  the  srutesque  was  much  af- 
fected. Aside  m>ti)  plastic  embellish- 
ment, the  vases  were  decorated  in  color, 
and  more  especially  in  incised  and 
stamped  dei<ignB,  those  on  the  Uulf  coast 
presenting  elight  suggestions  of  the  inftu- 
--   lofthes*:-" 


The 


'ilized  cul- 


the  trilies  of  thf 
\.  Allan ticstatee 
uiir)  Canada  con- 
Bi'^is  mainly  of 
simple  culinary 
utensils,  mostly 
round  or  conic&l 
bodied  bowlfl 
anil  pijis  deco- 
rated with  angu- 
lar inciHcd  lines 
and   textile   im- 

Cin  tings.      Tha 
lit  examples 
an)   recovered 


.       Bl 
places  in  <^ntral- 
BiiuthemNewYork  and  northern  Pennsyl- 

vaniii— the  reiji'in  oi'cnpied  from  theearli- 
est  tiintfihvthelnHiuoiH.  Theday tobacco 


pi{ies  of  this  sc<'tiiin  are  unusiiall_y  iiiter- 
eKting,  and  diiJiday  dei-ideil  wkill  in  mod- 
eling, although  this  work  has  been  in- 


theancienttrihesof  the  middle  and  lower 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  (iulf  srutes 
were  excellent  pottere.  The  fonns  of  the 
vessels  and  the  stvles  of  decoration  are 


exceedingly  varied,  aitd  indicate  a  re-     fluenced  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
markable  iwedilectUiQ  for  the  modeling     of  the  whiles  (Holmes).    The  practical 


abeenre  of  pottery  from  the  Facitio  el&tee 
and  Britifin  Columbia  ia  uoteworthy. 
The  few  rude  vceKels  found  in  ceotral  and 
Boutbeni  Csli- 


detcrniiiic-d   an- 
tiquity are  clay  a 
pellete,  proljali-     *Ht«,T  putblo  cohep  «»£. 
ly  intanilcd  for 

use  in  Bliiigti,  lal>ret-liko  fnnna,   beads, 
etc.,  obtsineil  from  mounds  in  the  ^an 
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Qmadian  1>oiindiiry  conditions  were  not 
favoiable  to  the 
development  of 
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?ottaTT  Hill.  The  local  name  cf  a  pr^ 
hii<ti>ric  pueblo  ruin,  oval  in  Hhajie,  niean- 
urin)[  2-J8  by  150  ft,  situatetl  on  tliu  n, 
nile  of  the  Salt  and  Little  Colorado  r. 
watrrfhed,  in  the  White  ints.,  near  lin- 
ilen,  Kavaio  oo.,  Arix. — Hough  in  Nat. 
Moa.  Kep^  ISOl,  297,  UQ8. 


Fotnye  ( Po-liu-ye) .  A  prehistoric  pu»- 
blo  of  the  Tewa,  on  a  meea  w.  oj  the  Bio 
Grande  in  k.  Kew  Mexico,  between  San 
Ildefouao  pueblo  on  the  n.  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Fnjoles  on  the  b.— Bandulier  in 
Arcli.  Inst  Papera,  iv,  78,  1S92. 

PonoliBi.     Sm  Biiga,  RecepUu'let. 

Poaioaoma.  A  former  Coebtnoan  vil- 
laja«,  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
t>ah  Juan  BaiitistA  mission,  Cal. — Engel- 
hanlt,  Franc,  in  Cal..  3.1K,  1897. 

Powoomonct  A  vlliageoftliePowhaUn 
confeilerai-y  in  16(18,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  in  Richmond  CO.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1029),  Va.,  i.  ump,  repr.  1819. 

Powell.    See  Otn-ola. 

Poweihisk  (properly  PaufUhtk",  'hewho 
shakes  [somethinii;]  off  [himself],'  a  mas- 
culine proiHT  name  in  the  Bear  clini,  the 
mlini;  clan  of  the  Foxes).  A  Fox  I'hief 
at  the  jxTiod  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1H;«.  It  was  he,  rather  than  Keokuk,  to 
whom  was  due  the  weakening  of  Hlack 
Hawk's  fiKhtint;  power.  The  tie  which 
held  ttigettier  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  ha>l  for 
Fome  time  been  growina  weak,  and  when 
KwaDkwarnia,  a  subordinate  Sauk  chief, 
c©di'<l  away  the  Rock  River  country  in 
Illinois,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  rest  of  the  people,  Poweshiek 
with  most  of  the  Foxes  withdrew  from 
theoUiersand  crossed  tlie  Mississippi  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Davenport, 
Iowa.  When  the  fighting  b»^n  they 
wt^re  joined  here  by  Keokuk  and  thA 
fleeinv  Sauk,  and  later  alM)  by  the  de- 
fealwl  hostiles,  to  whom  they  gave  pro- 
tei'tion.  Poweshiek  died  in  Kansas.  In 
bi'half  of  his  tribe  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Ft  Armstrong,  Roi'k  Island; 111.,  Sept. 
21,  18.12;  treaties  made  in  the  same  local- 
ity, l^ept.  27  and  28,  1836;  Washington, 
Oit.  21,  1837;  and  Sac  and  Fox  egencv, 
Iowa,  Oct.  II,  1842.  A  county  of  Iowa 
takes  itM  name  from  him.  (w.  j.) 

Powbataa  (Southern  Benapepaitu'lnii, 
'falls  in  a  current'  of  water.— <ierard), 
A  cimfeilcracy  of  Vir^nian  Algonquian 
trilHiS.  Their  territory  included  the  tide- 
watiT  secIiLin  of  Virginia  from  the  Po- 
tomac K.  to  the  divide  between  James  r. 
and  Ath«'inarle  sil.,  and  extended  into 
theiulerioras  far  as  the  falls  of  the  prin- 
I'ijial  rivers  alHiut  Fredericksburg  and 
Richmond.  They  also  occupied  the  Vir- 
ginia {-ouiities  B.  of  (.'liesapeake  liay  and 
Cibty  indudifl  some  tnbes  in  lower 
yla'iid.  In  the  piedmont  region  w. 
of  them  were  the  hoxtile  Monacan  and 
Manahoac,  while  on  the  s.  were  the 
C-howaiioc,  Nottoway,  and  Meherriu  of 
lro<[Uoi!inptm'k.  Although  littleisknown 
in  re«ard  l<i  ttie  language  of  these  tril)ea, 
it  is  believeil  they  were  more  nearly  re- 
lat«.Hl  to  tile  Delawares  than  to  auy  of  the 
northern  or  more  westerly  tribes,  and 
wen*  derived  either  from  them  or  from 
theaamestem.    Brinton, in  bis  tent«tiv« 
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arrangement,  placed  them  between  the 
Delawares  ana  Nanticoke  on  one  side 
and  the  Pamptico  on  the  other. 

When  lirst  known  the  Powhatan  had 
nearly  200  villajses,  more  than  160  of 
which  are  named  by  Capt  John  Smith 
on  his  map.  The  Powhatan  tribes  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  earliest  explorers 
of  the  i)eric)d  of  the  dist^overy,  and  in 
1570  the  Spaniards  established  among 
them  a  Jesuit  mission,  which  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Fifteen  years  later  the 
southern  trib^  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  English  settlers  at  Roanoke 
id.,  but  little  was  known  of  them  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Jamestown  set 
tlement  in  1607.  The  Indians  were 
^nerally  friendly  until  driven  to  hostil- 
ity by  the  exactions  of  the  whites,  when 
petty  warfare  ensued  until  peace  was 
Drought  about  through  the  marriage  of 
Powhatan's  daughter  to  John  Rolfe,  an 
Englishman.  (See  Pocahimtux),  A  few 
years  later  the  Indians  were  thinned  by 
I^estilence.  and  in  1618  Powhatan  died 
and  left  tne  government  to  Opechanca- 
nough.  The  confederacy  seems  to  have 
been  of  recent  origin  at  tlie  period  of 
Powhatan's  succession,  as  it  then  included 
but  7  of  the  so-called  tribes  besides  his 
own,  all  the  others  having  been  con- 
quered by  himself  during  his  lifetime. 

Opechancanough  was  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  whites,  and  at  once  be^an  secret 
preparations  for  a  general  uprising.  On 
Mar.  22,  1622,  a  simultaneous  attack 
was  macle  along  the  whole  frontier,  in 
which  347  of  the  English  were  killed  in 
a  few  hours,  and  every  settlement  was 
de8troye<l  excepting  those  immediately 
arouna  Jamestown,  where  the  whites  had 
been  warned  in  time.  As  soon  as  the 
E^lish  could  rccH)ver  from  the  first 
shock,  a  war  of  extermination  was  begun 
against  the  Indians.  It  was  ordered 
that  three  expeditions  should  be  under- 
taken yearly  against  them  in  order  that 
they  might  have  no  chaiu^  to  plant 
their  corn  or  build  their  wigwams,  and 
the  commanders  were  forbidden  to  make 
peace  upon  any  terms  whatever.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  were  at  one 
time  induced  to  return  to  their  homes  by 
promises  of  j>eaoe,  but  all  were  massacred 
in  their  villages  and  their  houses  burned. 
The  ruse  was  attemptetl  a  w.HH>nd  time, 
but  was  un8uc(!e,ssful.  The  war  went  on 
for  14  vears,  until  both  sides  were  ex- 
haustcHi,  when  peace  was  made  in  1636. 
The  greatest  battle  was  fought  in  1625 
at  Pamunkey,  where  Gov.  Wvatt  de- 
feated nearly  1,000  Indians  anil  burned 
their  village,  the  principal  one  then  ex- 
isting. 

Peace  la^«ted  unt  il  1641 ,  when  the  Indians 
were  aroused  bv  new  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  ana  Opechancanough,  then 
an  aged  man,  oiganized  another  general 


attack,  which  he  led  in  person.  In  a 
single  day  600  whites  were  killed,  but 
after  about  a  year  the  old  chief  was  taken 
and  shot  By  his  death  the  confederacy 
was  broken  up,  and  the  tribes  made  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peac^e  and  were  put  u|)on 
reservations,  wnich  were  constantly  re- 
duced in  size  by  sale  or  by  cimfiscation 
upon  slight  pretense.  About  1656  the 
Cherokee  from  the  mountains  invarie<l 
the  lowlands.  The  Pamunkey  chief  wit  h 
100  of  his  men  joined  the  whites  in  re- 
sisting the  invasion,  but  they  were  ahnot^t 
all  killed  in  a  desperate  battle  on  ShcKM*o 
cr.,  Richmond,  in  1<>69  a  census  of  the 
Powhatan  tribes  showed  528  warriors, 
or  about  2,100  souls,  still  surviving,  the 
Wicocomoco  being  then  the  lai>;est  tribe, 
with  70  warriors,  while  the  Pamunkey 
had  become  nniuced  to  50. 

In  1675  some  Conestoga,  driven  by 
the  Iroquois  from  their  country  on  the 
Susquelianna,  entered  Virginia  and  com- 
mitted depredations.  The  Virginian 
tribes  were  actnised  of  these  acts,  and 
several  unauthorized  expeditions  were  led 
against  them  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  being  killed  and  villages 
destroyed.  The  Indians  at  la^iit  gathered 
in  a  fort  near  Richmond  and  ni^e  pre[>- 
arations  for  defense.  In  Aug.,  1076, 
the  fort  was  stormed,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  massacred  by  the 
whites.  The  adjacent  stream  was  after- 
ward known  as  Bloody  run  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  scattered  survi  vors  asked 
peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of 
an  annual  tribute  from  each  village.  In 
1722  a  treaty  was  made  at  Albany  by 
which  the  Iroquois  agreeil  to  cease  theiV 
attacks  upon  the  Powhatan  tribes,  who 
were  represented  at  the  conference  by 
four  chiefs.  Iroquois  hostility  antedated 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  With  the 
treaty  of  Albany  the  history  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes  ))ractii^lly  ceased,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  confederacy  dwindled 
silently  to  final  extinction.  About  1705 
Beverley  had  described  them  as  "almost 
wasted. "  They  then  ha<l  12  villages,  8  of 
which  were  on  the  Eastern  shore,  the 
only  oneof  consetiuence  being  Pamunkey, 
with  al)Out  150  souls.  Tha«e  on  the  Fjist- 
em  shore  remained  until  1831,  when  the 
few  surviving  individuals,  having;  l)ecome 
so  much  mixed  with  negro  blood  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable,  were  driven  off 
during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  slave 
rising  under  Nat  Turner.  Siime  of  them 
had  previously  joined  the  Nanticoke. 
Jefferson's  statement,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  regarding  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  Powhatan  remnant  in  1785, 
are  very  misleading.  He  represents  them 
as  reduced  to  the  Pamunkey  and  Matta- 
pony,  making  altogether  only  about  15 
men,  much  mixed  with  negro  blood,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  older  ones  preserving 
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the  langaage.  The  &ct  is  that  the  de- 
soendants  of  the  old  confederacy  must 
then  have  numbered  not  far  from  1,000, 
in  several  tribal  bands,  with  a  consider- 
able percentage  still  speaking  the  lan- 
guage. They  non^  number  altogether 
about  700,  including  the  Chickahominy, 
Nandsemond,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony 
(q.  v.)t  with  several  smaller  bands. 
Henry  Spelman,  who  was  prisoner  among 
the  Powhatan  for  some  time,  now  in  the 
house  of  one  chief  and  then  in  that  of 
another,  mentions  several  interesting  cus- 
toms. The  priests,  he  says,  shaved  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  leaving  a  little 
lock  at  the  ear,  and  some  of  them  had 
beards.  The  common  people  pulled  out 
the  hair^  of  the  beard  as  fast  as  they 
grew.  They  kept  the  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  the  h^ui  cut  short,  ''that  it 
might  not  hinder  them  by  flappinge 
about  their  bowstringe  when  they  draw 
it  to  shoott;  but  on  ye  other  side  they 
let  it  grow  and  hauo  a  long  locke  hang- 
inge  doune  ther  shoulder.''  Tattooing 
was  practised  to  some  extent,  especially 
by  the  women.  Among  the  better  sort 
it  was  the  cut^tom,  when  eating,  for  the 
men  to  sit  on  mats  round  about  the 
house,  to  each  of  whom  the  women 
brought  a  dish,  as  they  did  not  eat  to- 
gether out  of  one  diph.  Their  marriage 
customs  were  similar  to  thone  among 
other  Indian  tribe^^,  but,  according  to 
8pt»lman,  **ye  man  goes  not  unto  an^ 
place  to  be  married,  but  ye  woman  is 
brought  unto  him  wher  he  dwelleth." 
If  the  presents  of  a  young  warrior  were 
accepted  by  his  mb^tress,  she  was  con- 
sidered as  having  agreed  to  lxx;ome  his 
wife,  and,  without  any  further  explana- 
tion to  her  family,  went  to  his  hut, 
which  became  her  home,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  ended.  Polygamy,  Bpelman 
asserts,  was  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, depending  upon  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase wives;  Burk  says,  however,  that 
they  generally  had  but  one  wife.  Their 
burial  customs  varied  according  to  local- 
ity and  the  dignity  of  the  pc^rson.  The 
bcxlies  of  their  chiefs  were  place<l  on 
scaffolds,  the  flesh  being  first  removed 
from  the  bones  and  dried,  then  wrapped 
with  the  bones  in  a  mat,  and  the  remains 
were  then  l^d  in  their  order  with  those  of 
others  who  had  previously  died.  For 
their  ordinary  burials  they  dug  deep  holes 
in  the  earth  with  ver;^  sharp  stakes,  and, 
wrapping  the  corpse  in  the  skins,  laid  it 
upon  sticks  in  the  ground  and  covered  it 
with  earth. 

They  believed  in  a  multitude  of  minor 
deities,  paying  a  kind  of  worship  to 
everything  tlmt  was  able  to  do  them 
harm  beyond  their  prevention,  such  as 
fire,  water,  lightning,  and  thunder,  etc. 
They  also  had  a  kind  of  chief  deitv  vari- 
ously termed  Okee,  Quiocoos,  or  Kfiwasa, 


of  whom  they  made  images,  which  were 
usually  placed  in  their  burial  temples. 
They  Delieved  in  immortality,  but  the 
special  abode  of  the  spirits  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  defined.  Tne 
office  of  werowance,  or  chieftaincy,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hereditary  throuffh 
the  female  Hue,  passing  first  to  tne 
brothers,  if  there  were  anv,  and  then 
to  the  male  descendants  of  sisters,  but 
never  in  the  male  line.  The  Chicka- 
hominy, it  is  said,  had  no  such  custom 
nor  any  regular  chief,  the  priests  and 
leading  men  ruling,  except  in  war,  when 
the  warriors  selected  a  leader. 

According  to  Smith,  '*  their  houses  are 
built  like  our  arbors,  of  small  young 
sprigs,  bowed  and  tied,  and  so  close 
covered  with  mats  or  the  bark  of  trees 
very  handsomely,  that  notwithstanding 
wind,  rain,  or  weather  they  are  as  warm 
aa  stoves,  but  very  smoky,  yet  at  the 
top  of  the  house  there  is  a  hole  made  for 
the  smoke  to  go  into  right  over  the  fire." 
According  to  White's  pictures  they  were 
oblong,  with  a  rounded  roof  (see  Ifabikt" 
tions).  They  varied  in  length  from  12  to 
24  yds.,  and  some  were  as  much  as  36yds. 
long,  though  not  of  great  width.  They 
were  formed  of  poles  or  saplings  fixed  in 
the  ground  at  regular  intervals,  which  were 
Ix^nt  over  from  the  sides  so  as  to  form  an 
arch  at  the  top.  Pieces  running  horizon- 
tally were  fastened  with  withes,  to  serve 
as  braces  and  as  supports  for  bark,  mats, 
or  other  coverings.  Many  of  their  towns 
were  inclosed  with  palicffiules,  consisting 
of  posts  planted  in  the  ground  and  stand- 
ing 10  or  12  ft  high.  The  gate  was  usu- 
ally an  overlapping  gap  in  the  circuit 
of  palisades.  Where  sreat  strength  and 
security  were  required,  a  triple  stockade 
was  sometimes  made.  These  inclosing 
walls  sometimes  encompassed  the  whole 
town;  in  other  cases  only  the  chiefs 
house,  the  burial  house,  and  the  more  im- 
portant dwellings  were  thus  surrounded. 
Tliey  apt)ear  to  have  made  considerable 
advance  in  agricultuRS  cultivating  2  or 
3  varieties  of  maize,  b^ms,  certain  kinds 
of  melons  or  pumpkins,  several  varieties 
of  roots,  and  even  2  or  3  kinds  of  fnut 
trees. 

They  computed  by  the  decimal  system. 
Their  years  were  reckoned  by  winters, 
cohonkSf  as  they  called  them,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  note  of  the  wild  geese,  which 
came  to  them  every  winter.  They  di- 
videti  the  year  into  five  seasons,  viz,  the 
budding  or  blossoming  of  spring;  earing 
of  com,  or  roasting-ear  time;  the  sum- 
mer, or  highest  sun;  the  com  harvest, 
or  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  winter,  or 
cohonk.  Months  were  counted  as  moons, 
without  relation  to  the  number  in  a  year; 
but  they  arranged  them  so  that  they  re- 
turned under  the  same  names,  as  the 
moon  of  stags,  the  com  moon,  first  and 
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second  moon  of  cohonks  (geese),  etc. 
They  divided  the  day  into  three  parts, 
**the  ripe,  |>ower,  and  lowering  of  the 
son. '  *  They  kept  thei  r  m'connUj  ny  knots 
on  strings  or  by  notches  on  a  stick. 

The  estimate  of  population  given  by 
Smith  is  2.400  warriors.  Jefferson,  on 
the  basis  of  this,  made  their  total  popu- 
lation about  8,000. 

The  triljes,  in  the  order  of  their  loca- 
tion on  Smith's  map,  were  as  follows: 
Tauxenont,  Fairfax  co.;  Potomac,  Staf- 
ford and  King  George  cos.;  Cuttatawo- 
men,  King  (ieorge  co.;  Pissasec,  King 
Georee  and  Richmond  cos. ;  Onawmani- 
ent,  Westmoreland  co.;  Rappahannock, 
Ridtimond  co.;  Moraughtacund,  I  Lancas- 
ter and  Richmond  cos.;  Secacawoni, 
Northumberland  co. ;  Wicocomoco, 
Northuml>erland  co.;  Nantaughtacund, 
Essex  and  Caroline  cos.;  Mattapony, 
Mattapony  r.;  Mummapacune,  York  r. 
(mentioned  by  Strachey);  Pamunkey, 
King  William  co. ;  Werowocomoco,  Glou- 
cester CO.;  riankatank,  Piankatank  r.; 
Pataunck  (mentioned  by  Strachey)  and 
Youghtanund,  Pamunkey  r.;  Chicka- 
honuny,  Chickahominy  r. ;  Powhatan, 
Henrico  co. ;  Arrohattoc,  Henrico  co.; 
Weanoc,  Charles  City  co.;  Paspahegh, 
Charles  City  and  James  City  cos. ;  Chis- 
kiac,  York  co. ;  Ke<roughtan,  Elizabeth 
City  CO.;  Appomattoc,  Chesterfield  co.; 
Quioucohanoc,  Surry  co.;  Warrasqueoc, 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.;  Nansemond,  Nanse- 
mond  CO.;  Chesapeake,  Prin(;ess  Anne 
CO.;  Accohauoc,  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton COS. ;  Accomac,  Northampton  co. 
Several  other  names  appear  in  later  times 
as  the  broken  tribes  formed  new  combi- 
nations. 

The  following  were  Powhatan  villages: 
Acoohanoc,  Accomac,  Acxx)noc,  Acco- 
queck,  Ac(X>ssuwinck,  Ac*quack,  Ananke- 
noans,  AptxK*aut,  A])pomattoc,  Arrohat- 
toc, Askakep,  Assaomeck,  Assuweska, 
Attamtuck,  Aubomesk,  Aureuapeugh, 
Cantauukack,  Capahowasic,  Cattachip- 
tico,  CawwontoU,  Chawopo,  Cliecopiaso- 
wo,  Chi^sakawon,  ChesajK^ak,  Chicones- 
sex,  Chincoteagne,  Chiskiac,  Cinquack, 
Cinquoteck,  Guttata  women  (1),  Cuttata- 
women  (2),  GangasiiO,  Ka|>awnifh,  Kera- 
hocak,  Kiequotank,  Ku])ki[)cock,  Mach- 
apunga  (1),  Machapunga  (2),  Mama- 
nahunt,  Mamanassy,  Mangoraoa,  Man- 
toughquemec,  Martoughquaunk,  Massa- 
woteck,  Matnhopick,  Matchut,  Matho- 
mauk,  Matomkin,  Mattaixx^k,  Mattacunt, 
Mattanock,  Mayw^uec,  Menapucunt, 
Menaskunt,  Meyascoeic,  Mohominge, 
Mokete,  IMoraughtacund,  Mouanast,  Mut- 
chut,  Muttamussinsack,  Mygh  tuck  passu, 
Namassineakent,  Nameroughquena,  Nan- 
semond,  Piantapoyac,  Nantaughtacund, 
Nawacaten,  Nawnautough,  Nechanicok, 
Nepawtacum,  Onancock^  Onawmanient, 


Opiscopank,  Oquomock,  Orapaks,  Otta- 
chugh,  Ozatawomen,  Ozenic,  Pamacoi'ac, 
Pamawauk,  Pamuncorov,  Pamunkev, 
Papiscone,  Pasaughta^^ock,  Pasi^ahegh, 
Paspanegh,  Passaunkairk,  Pastanza,  Paw- 
cocomac,  Peci«recamek,  Piankatank,  PLs- 
sacoac,  Pissasec,  Poruptanck,  Potaucao, 
Potomac,  Powcomonet^Powhatan,  Poyek- 
tauk,  Poykemkack,  Pungotetjue,  Quack- 
cohowaon,  Quioucohanock,  Quiyougji, 
Rappahaunock,  Rickahake,  Ri^hkahauk, 
Ritanoe,  Roscows,  Secacawoni,  Se(X)bei', 
Shamapa,  Skicoak,  Sockol^eck,  Tantuc- 
quask,  Tauxenent,  Teracosick,  Utenstank, 
Uttamussac,  Uttamussamacoma,  Waconi- 
ask,  Warrasqueoc,  Weanoc,  Wecuppom, 
Werawahon,  Werowacomoco,  Wicocom- 
oco, Winsack. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  found  in 
Arber's  edition  of  Smith's  Works,  con- 
sult Mooney,  W^illoughby,  (lerard,  and 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907.  (j.  M.) 


Poohatan.— Hennepin,  Cnnt.  of  New  Diw>ov..  ninp, 

.— i)elrtWRrro{l(J 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  5. 1^(71.    Powhatanio  oonfed- 


1698.  Powhatan. 


Warro(lCll)in  MasK.  Hist. 


r.— KinKsley,  SUnd.  Nat.  Hi«t.,  pt.  6,  l.*!!.  188S. 
Powkattaas.— (Gallatin  inTrans.  Am.  Ethnol.  S4X\, 
II,  civ,  1848.  Saohdaffugh-roonaw.— Ibid.,  &9  (Iro- 
qaoia  name) .    Saohdacngha. — I  bid. 

Powhatan.  The  ruling  chief  and  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy (q.  V.)  in  Virginia  at  the  i)erio(l 
of  the  first  English  settlement.  His  proper 
name  was  Wafmnsonacock,  but  hu  wa8 
commonly  known  as  Powhatan  from  one 
of  his  favorite  residences  at  the  falls  of 
James  r.  (Richmond).  AccHjrding  to 
Smitli,  of  some  30  cognate  tribes  subject 
to  his  rule  in  1G07,  all  but  six  were  his 
own  conquests.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  English,  Powhatan  is  repre- 
sented to  have  In^en  about  60  years  of  age, 
of  dignified  I>earing,  and  reserved  and 
stem  dispi>sition.  His  first  attitude  to- 
ward the  whites  was  friendly  although 
suspicious,  but  he  soon  became  embittered 
by  the  exa(!tions  of  the  newcomers.  On 
the  treaiiherous  seizure  of  his  favorite 
daughter,  Poitthontas  (q.  v.),  in  1613,  he 
became  openly  hostile,  out  wjw  happily 
converter  1  for  the  time  through  her  mar- 
riage to  Rolfe.  He  died  in  1618,  leaving 
the  succession  to  his  brother,  Opitchapan, 
who  however  was  soon  supersede<l  ny  a 
younger  brother,  the  noted  Opechan- 
canough  (q.  v.).  (j.  m.) 

Fowkatan.  The  tribe  w^hich  gave  name 
to  the  Powhatan  confederacy.  Its  terri- 
tory was  in  what  is  now  Henrico  co.,  Va., 
ana  the  tribe  numbere<l  alxnit  150  in  1608. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  the 
English  commenwHl  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  was  called  Wahunsonacock, 
but  was  commonly  known  to  the  whites 
as  Powliatan  from  his  place  of  residence, 
and  the  name  was  extended  to  the  con- 
federacy. (J*M.) 
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PiowluitaiL  The  village  of  the  Powhatan 
tribe,  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  James 
r,  Va.,  at  the  falls,  onKroimd  now  form- 
ing an  eastern  suburb  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Powitoh.  A  western  name  of  the  Oregon 
crab-apple  {Pyrtts  ritmlaris),  known  also 
aapowiteh-tree,  irompMmtsh,  the  Chinook 
name  of  this  plant,  through  the  Chinook 
jargon.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Fowow.  A  term  to  which  is  now  asnigned 
the  followinfl:  meanings:  1.  A  medicine- 
man. 2.  Theconjuring  of  a  medicine-man 
over  a  patient.  3.  A  dance,  feast,  or  nois^ 
celebration  preceding  a  council,  expedi- 
tion, or  hunt  4.  A  council.  5.  A  con- 
ference. Themostrecent  use  by  the  whites 
is  in  the  sense  of  a  political  conference  or 
talk.  It  is  now  used  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb.  In  Narraganset  pirw&w  and  in 
Massachuset  paanxiu^  cognate  with  the 
Micmac  Wmn,  signifies  priest,  wizard, 
magician.  As  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Ameri- 
can it<ms,  488,  1877)  remarks,  "the  name 
was  also  given  by  the  earlv  chroni(rles  to 
the  feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  do- 
ings of  the  re<l  men,  prelimmary  to  a 
f:rand  hunt,  a  war  expedition,  or  the 
ike,"  and  was  soon  adopted  by  the  whites 
*'in  political  talk,  to  signify  any  uproar- 
ious meeting,  etc."  In  certain  parts  of 
the  Southern  states  the  terms  *'i>owow 
doctor,"  and  **to  iwwow,"  meaning  to 
practise  witchcraft,  are  still  in  use. 
Brinton  (LenapeLeg.,  71, 1885)  correctly 
considers  this  Algonquian  word  to  De 
from  the  same  root  as  Chippewa  bawd- 
na,  'he  dreams  of  him,'  and  the  Cree 
pdviimiw  *he  dreams,'  the  powow  ob- 
taining his  art  from  dreams.  The  Mass- 
ai'huset  pauwcniy  'he  uses  divination,' 
would  then  mean,  more  primitively,  'he 
dn^ms.'  (a.  f.  c.J 

Poxen.  Mentioned,  in  connection  with 
Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  (q.  v. )  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — 
Ofiate(1598)inDoc.InW.,  xvi,  115,1871. 

Poyektauk.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacry  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Poygrataauek.    See  PoacUacut, 

P^.  The  Chaparral-cock  or  Road- 
runner  clan  of  Zufli,  New  Mexico.  It  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct. 


r<jt-kw«.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 1896 
(hrea' people').  P^-kwt.— CnshinR  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  868, 1806  (given  as  ''Grouse  or  Sago- 


oock  people"). 

Poykemkaek.  A  village  of  tbe  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Uie  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629) , Va., i, map,repr.  1819. 

Prairie  Band  of  PotawatomL  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Potawatomi  formerly  residing 
8.  of  L.  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  They  adhered  more  closely 
to  their  old  ways  than  the  bands  of  the 


Waliash,  the  St  Joseph,  and  Huron.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  them  to  be  the 
old  Mascoutens.  The  majority  of  them, 
numbering  676  in  1908,  are  now  in  Kansas, 
but  a  large  numbiT  are  still  scattered  over 
8.  Wisconsin.  See  Potawntomi. 
Bluff  Indiana.  — Clarke  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  l^SJb, 
97,  1856.  M^ahkudiin'nik.— Oatflchet.  rotawatoml 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1878  (Potawatomi  name).  Pota- 
watamie  tribe  of  Indiana  of  the  prairie.— Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  697, 18/3. 

Prairie  Kiokapoo.  The  Kickapoo  for^ 
merlylivingin  e.  Illinois,  called  the  Prairie 
band  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ver- 
milion band  on  the  Wabash. 

Xioloipooa  of  the  prairies.— Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  135,  1832.  Prairie  Indiana.— Shea,  Cath. 
Min..  895, 1K55. 

Prairie  la  Crosse.  A  Winnehafro  village 
in  s.  E.  Wisconsin  to  which  Black  Hawk 
fled  in  1832.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 158, 
1848. 

Prairie  Sonde.  A  Potawatomi  village 
about  the  boundary  of  the  present  Cass 
and  Van  Buren  cos.,  s.  w.  Michigan,  on  a 
tract  of  land  ceded  to  the  Unite<l  States 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept. 
19,1827. 

Prayer.  In  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
help  of  the  supernatural  powers,  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  other  i)eoples,  hold  prin- 
cipally three  methods:  (1)  The  powers 
may  be  coerced  by  the  strength  of  a  ritu- 
alistic performance;  (2)  their  help  may 
be  purchased  b}r  gifts  in  the  form  of  sac- 
rifices and  offerings;  or  (8)  they  may  be 
approached  by  prayer.  Frequently  the 
coercing  ritualistic  performance  and  the 
sacrifice  are  actx)mpanied  by  prayers;  or 
the  prayer  itself  may  take  a  ritualistic 
form,  and  thus  attain  coercive  jjower. 
In  this  case  the  prayer  is  called  an  incan- 
tation. Prayers  may  either  be  S]X)ken 
words,  or  they  may  be  expressed  by 
symbolic  objects,  which  are  placed  so 
tnat  they  convey  the  wishes  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  the  powers.  The  rituals  of  the 
Plams  tribes  and  those  of  the  Pueblos 
contain  many  pra vers.  Th  us  in  the  Hako 
ceremony  of  the  tawnee  occurs  a  prayer- 
song  in  which  the  father  of  the  powers  is 
invoked  to  send  nee<led  help;  in  the  Sun 
dance  (q.  v. )  t>f  the  A  rapaho  occur  prayers 
to  the  ** Man- Above"  for  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony;  the  Zufii 
ceremonials  contain  prayers  for  rain,  food, 
and  health;  the  Ilupa  of  California  offer 
a  prayer  accompanying  their  ceremonials 
asking  for  health.  Prayers  accompany- 
ing ntuals  are  rather  rare  on  the  ST. 
Pacific  coast.  Very  often  prayers  accom- 
pany sacrifices.  They  are  given  when 
tobacco  smoke  is  offered  to  the  gods; 
they  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Pawnee  ana  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the 
sacrifices  of  pollen  among  the  Navaho. 
Prayers  of  this  kind  verv  commonly  ac- 
company the  sacrifice  of  fofnl  to  the  souls 
of  the  deceased,  as  among  the  Algonquian 
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tribes,  Eskimo,  and  N.W.  coast  Indians. 
The  custom  of  expressing  prayers  by 
means  of  symbolic  objects  is  found  princi- 
^Uy  among  the  Southwestern  tribes  (see 
rrayer  sticks) .  Prayers  are  often  preceded 
by  ceremonial  punfication,  fasting,  the 
use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which  are 
intended  to  makethe  person  pray  ingagree- 
able  to  the  powers.  Among  the  North 
American  Indians  the  prayer  cannot  be 
considered  as  necessarily  connected  with 
sacritice  or  as  a  substitute  for  sacrifice,  since 
in  agreat  many  cases  prayers  forgood  luck, 
for  success,  for  protection,  or  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers,  are  offered  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  While 
naturally  material  benefits  are  the  object 
of  prayer  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
prayers  for  an  abstract  blessing  and  for 
ideal  objects  are  not  by  any  means  ab- 
sent. Among  the  northern  Cahfomian 
tribes  and  among  the  P^kimo  the  prayer 
is  often  pronounced  in  a  set  form,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  is  not  duo  to  the 
willingness  of  the  BU|wrnatural  jwwers  to 
take  pity  on  the  mortal,  but  to  the  set 
form  in  which  the  prayer  is  delivered, 
the  prayer  formula  or  the  incantation 
being  a  charm  by  means  of  which  the 
falfillment  of  the  prayer  can  be  secured. 
The  incantation  may  be  effective  through 
its  power  to  coerce  the  supernatural 
powers  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
person  praying,  or  it  may  act  as  a  charm 
which  gives  fulfillment  iJy  its  own  inher- 
ent p'^wer.  The  Indians  pray  not  only  to 
those  supernatural  i)OwerB  which  are  con- 
sidere<l  the  protectors  of  man — like  the 
personal  guardians  or  the  |X)wers  of  na- 
ture— but  alw)  to  the  hostile  |X)wers  that 
must  be  appeased.  See  Ceremonies,  My- 
thtdoffif,  Rdigimi,  Sacrifice.  (f.  b.  ) 

Prayer  sticks.  Sticks  to  which  feath- 
ers are  attached,  used  as  ceremonial 
supplicatory  offerings.    The  most  familiar 

?rayer  sticks  are  those  ma<le  bv  the 
ueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, who  use  them  extensively  for  a 
definite  purpose,  but  analogous'  objects 
representing  the  same  idea  are  employed 
in  the  ceremonies  of  nearly  all  American 
tribes.  A  great  variety  of  prayer  sticks 
of  different  sizes  are  employed  by  the 
Pueblos,  though  perhai>s  the  greatest 
number  measure  the  length  of  the  hand 
with  fingers  extended,  differing  in  form, 
number,  ])ainting,  and  carving,  and  hav- 
ing different  kinds  of  fc^athers  and  objects 
attecheil  to  them,  acconling  to  their  des- 
tination and  the  jxirson  <»r  persons  offer- 
ing them. 

The  making  of  prayer  sticks  among  the 
Pueblos  is  a  c<>mplicate<l  ceremony,  hav- 
ing a  multitu<le  of  minute  details  to  Ih> 
observed.  Cord  of  native  cotton  is  U8e<l 
to  atta(rh  the  feathers,  herljs,  meal,  etc., 
to  the  sticks,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  made 


of  Cottonwood  shoots.  The  feathers  are 
those  of  particular  birds,  and  they  must 
be  perfect  and  come  from  particular  parts 
of  the  plumage.  The  pamts  used  must 
be  ceremonially  gathered,  prepared, 
and  applied.  In  paho-making  even  the 
refuse — chips  of  wood,  ends  of  cord, 
etc. — is  disposed  of  in  a  prescribed  man- 
ner. Prayer  sticks  are  oiten  consecrated 
by  being  moistened  with  medicine, 
sprinkled  with  sacred  meal,  and  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco,  and  by  other  rites; 
and  after  prayers  have  been  breathed 
into  them  they  are  sent  out  in  the  hands 
of  messengers  to  be  deposited  in  shrines, 
springs,  or  fields,  rrayer  sticks  for 
family  offerings  are  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ceremonies  and  are  deposited  also 
by  authorized  persons.  Individual  offer- 
infls  of  prayer  sticks  are  also  made. 

The  sticks  to  which  the  plumes  are 
attached  indicate  the  gods  to  whom  the 
prayers  are  offered,  and  the  feathers  con- 
vey to  the  gods  the  prayers  whiih  are 
breathed  into  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  plumiMS.  This  conception  is  inaterial- 
izea  in  the  **  breath  feather,"  generally 
the  downy  plume  <»f  the  eagle.  Prayers 
are  also  breathed  into  sacred  meal,  pol- 
len, and  other  objects  offere<l. 

The  idea  of  feeiiing  the  go<ls  is  ex- 
pressed by  one  form  of  the  Hopi  prayer 
stick,  the  ;>riAo,  *  water  prayer,*  to  which 
a  small  packet  of  sacred  meal  is  tied. 
The  prayer  stick  may  he  regarded  as  a 
symbolic  substitutt^  for  tinman  sacrifice 
(Fewkes  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  297, 
1897).  Prayer  sticks,  nearly  alwavs 
painted  grtH^n  or  blue,  are  frequently 
tound  with  the  dead  in  ancient  l^ieblo 
cemeteries,  and  ^reat  depi>sits  of  them 
occur  in  ceremonial  (raves  in  s.  Arizona. 
Navaho  and  Ai)ache  prayer  sticks  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pueblos.  The 
ornamented  wands  pla<*ed  in  the  sod  of 
the  Pawnee  Ilako  altar,  and  the  feath- 
ered wands  planted  round  the  skull  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  Cheyenne  sun  dance 
are  examples  of  prayer  sticks,  and  the 
Eskimo  make  use  of  similar  wands.  The 
so-called  prayer  stick  of  the  Kickapoo 
was  a  mnemonic  device  for  Christian 
prayer. 

(jonsult  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Snake  Cere- 
monies, 1897;  Fletcher,  The  Hako:  A 
Riwnee  Ceremony,  1904;  G.  A.  Dorsey, 
Arapaho  Sun  Dance,  1903;  Dorsey  arid 
Votn  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pubs',  An- 
throp.  ser.;  Mason  in  Scdence,  viii,  no. 
179, 18WJ;  Matthews,  (1)  Mountain  Chant, 
1887,  (2)  Night  Chant,  1902;  Mooney, 
Ghost  Diance  Religion,  1896;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.,K..  414,  415j  1897;  Sol- 
l>en?,  l^bc»r  die  Bfihos  der  Hopi,  in  Archiv 
fur  Anthroi>ologie,  iv,  48-74, 11K)5;  M.  C. 
Stevenson,  (1)  The  Sia,  1893,  (2)  The 
Zufli  Indians,  1905.  (w.  h.) 
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Praying  Indiani.  Indianfl  of  different 
tn\ycs  who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
mii»ionariea,  Catholic  InxjUoiH,  Moravian 
Indiana,  and,  more  onpecially,  thoee  In- 
diana of  K.  >IaMKachu8ettti  and  the  adja- 
cent region  who  were  organized  into 
Christian  congregations  by  John  Kliot 
and  his  BUcccsHors.  The  niisHionary  work 
waB  begun  by  Eliot  in  1646 at  Nonantum, 
a  buiall  village  a  few  inik^s  from  Boston, 
liirt  efforts  were  so  succesHf ul  tliat  he  soon 
had  a  ccmsiderable  number  of  converts, 
who  n?moved  in  1650-51  to  Katick,  where 
a  tract  was  reserved  for  them,  and  a  new 
town  was  establishcrl  under  Knglish  reg- 
ulations. These  converts  were  some  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Massachuset.  The 
I)Owerful  tril)eB  of  the  Wamnanoag,  Nar- 
raganset,  and  especially  tne  Mohegan 
opposeil  the  work  and  ^uerally  refused 
to  allow  the  missionaries  within  their 
territoriefl.  The  work  went  on  rapidly 
along  the  e.  coast  and  on  the  islancls.  In 
a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tives oi  Marthas  Vineyanl  and  Nantucket 
were  classed  as  Christians,  while  there 
w^re  also  numerous  congregations  on  the 
peninsula  e.  of  iiuzzards  bav  and  others 
m  ttie  interior  farther  n.  In  1674,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
there  were  in  £.  Massachusetts,  excluding 
the  f)eninsula,  7  principal  praying  towns: 
IIa88anamesit,  Alagunkaquog,  Nashobah, 
Natick,  Okommakamesit,  Punkapog,  and 
Wamenit.  There  were  also  7  new  pray- 
ing towns  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  whose 
inhabitantfl  had  more  recently  b€»en 
brought  under  missionarv  influence: 
Chal»anakongkomun,  Manchaug,  Manez- 
it,  Wacuntug,  Pakachoog,  Quantisset, 
and  Wabaquasset.  The  last  three  were 
in  K.  E.  Connecticut  Wamesit,  and  per- 
haps Nashobah,  were  within  the  territory 
of  the  Pennacook,  the  others  bein^  occu- 
pied by  the  Massachuset  and  Nipmuc. 
The  14  villages  numbered  about  1,100 
souls.  Around  Plymouth  and  on  C. 
Cod  were  about  500  more,  distributed 
among  23  villages.  Those  in  Nantucket 
and  Marthas  Vineyanl  numbered  per- 
hape  1,000  more,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  among  the  Mohewi.  The  entire 
numl^er  of  professed  Christian  Indians 
in  B.  New  Kngland  at  the  outbreak  of 
King  Philip's  war  was  thus  about  2,500. 
When  the  general  Indian  rising  occurred 
in  1675,  the  Praying  Indians  found  them- 
selves in  danger  from  both  sides.  The 
hostiles  viewed  them  as  traitors  and  ren- 
egades, while  the  whites  despised  them 
fcirtheir apparent  weakneflB  and  suspected 
them  to  be  secret  allies  of  the  enemy. 
The  contemptuous  treatment  and  harsh 
dealing  of  tne  English  had  already  ren- 
dered the  convertB  restive,  and  the  result 
WBB  that  a  great  jiart  of  them  joined  the 
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enemy,  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
going  off  in  a  Ixxly.  The  others  offered 
their  servities  to  the  Knglish,  who  ac- 
C4^pte(i  the  help  of  a  few,  out  had  those 
remaining  in  the  7  original  praying  t^jwns 
removiHl  to  an  island  in  Boston  liarbor 
until  the  war  was  ended.  These  were 
soon  reduced  to  300  souls  by  starvation 
and  exposure.  The  war  practiadly  ended 
the  mission  work.  In  1682  tmly  4  of  the 
14  li»t-naiiied  praying  towns  remained, 
and  only  about  300  of  their  1,100  inhab- 
itants. The  Indians  e.  of  Buzzards  bay 
also  suffered,  though  in  a  less  degree,  but 
from  their  isolated  position  had  generally 
remained  (]|uiet  Those  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yanl and  ^antucket  refrained  from  hostil- 
ities, mainly  on  account  of  their  affeirtion 
for  the  missionary.  May  hew.  After  the 
dispersion  or  destnu^tion  of  the  more  pow- 
erful tribes  thn>ugh  this  war,  the  remain- 
ing Indians  ci^ased  to  l)e  of  impc^rtancc, 
and  the  term  **  Praying  Indians''  lost  its 
distinctive  meaning.  (j.  m.) 

Precante.  An  Abuaki  village  in  1602 
on  the  N.  B.  coast  of  Maine. — Purcbas 
(1625) in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 1857. 

Pregney.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

^esentaoidn.  A  former  settlement  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Rio  C/olorado,  in  Lower 
California^  doubtless  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Qmquima  (Quigyuma),  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  Nov.  1701. — Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497,  1884. 

Preservation  of  Collectioiii.  Fur,  skin, 
feathers,  woolen  fabrics,  and  other  or- 
ganic materials  subject  to  attack  by  in- 
sects enter  so  largely  into  ethnolo^cal 
collections  that  much  attention  is  given 
to  their  preservation.  8i)ecimens  are 
first  Hubjecte<l  to  the  vapor  of  gasoline  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  where  they  may 
remain  for  several  hours,  after  which  they 
are  removed  and  aired.  Gasoline  used 
freely  will  not  injure  sjiecimens,  and  is 
efficient  in  destroying  the  eggs,  larvro, 
and  a<lults  of  all  insects,  as  well  as  molds 
and  other  low  forms  of  life.  The  second 
8te]>  is  dampening  the  sterilized  speci- 
mens with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, made  by  dissolving  one-fourth 
ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
pint  of  alcohol  and  adding  a  pint  of 
soft  water.  A  brush  is  used  to  apply  the 
solution,  which  is  used  sparingly  on  col- 
ors that  will  ''run.''  Some  specimens 
may  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  but  deli- 
cate articles  are  sprayed  by  means  of  an 
atomizer.  Experience  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  poisonous  and 
explosive  preservatives.  Before  speci- 
mens having  feathers,  fur,  or  the  like  be- 
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come  quite  dry  they  are  brushed,  rubbed, 
and  shaken  to  restore  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition.  Specimens  that  have 
been  poisoned  are  kept  under  observation 
for  some  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thoroughness  of  the  treatment,  which 
sometimes  nmst  be  repeated.  Gnawing 
insects  are  quickly  detected  by  the  drop- 
pings which  fall  from  the  specimens  at- 
tacked. In  the  spring,  cases  are  tested 
by  the  introduction  of  a  little  formalde- 
hyde, which  drives  the  insects  from  their 
hiding  places.  Specimens  in  which  or- 
ganic material  is  used  for  mounting  or 
hafting  receive  careful  attention  to  insure 
the  thorough  penetration  of  the  poison 
to  every  part  of  the  joints  or  interstices. 
Fur  skins  retainiuganinial  oils  are  cleaned 
and  made  pliable  oy  a  taxidermist,  who 
macerates  them  in  a  solution  of  eoual 
parts  of  salti>eter,  alum,  borax,  and  Giau- 
Der's  salt  in  water  (2  oz.  of  each  to  the  f^l- 
Ion )  for  2  weeks,  stirring  once  in  a  while. 
When  removed,  the  skins  are  washed  and 
worked  till  dry.  Furriers  steep  and  scour 
pelts  in  a  bath  of  alum,  bran,  and  salt  to 
remove  grease  from  the  skin,  and  then  in 
a  bath  of  soap  and  soda  to  remove  oil 
firom  the  fur.  By  this  process  the  skin  is 
tanned. 

The  most  difficult  pests  to  eradicate  are 
the  wood-boring  insects,  which  prey  upon 
baskets,  sapwood,  and  wood  containing 
fecula.  For  plain  wooden  articles  baking 
is  necessary,  followed  by  treatment  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  as  described  above. 
In  some  museums  s|)ecimens  are  sub- 
jected to  dry  heat  in  a  sterilizing  oven. 
The  dangers  of  gasoline  are  thus  avoided. 
But  all  specimens  can  not  be  treated  by 
heat,  ana  when  specimens  are  placed  in 
the  oven  in  masses  the  heat  does  not  suf- 
ficiently wnetrate  the  interior  to  kill 
germs.  Baskets,  if  soiled  from  use,  may 
Be  scoured  with  a  stiff  brush  and  soap 
and  water  ])revious  to  fumigation  and 
poisoning.  They  may  also,  when  dry, 
De  rubbiHi  with  a  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  paraffin  in  a  pint 
of  turpentine  and  adding  a  little  drv^ing 
oil.  Tliis  gives  a  slight  ^loss  to  the  sur- 
face, brings  out  the  design,  and  repels 
insects.  It  will  also  presers'e,  to  some 
extent,  unglazed  pottery  from  dust  and 
the  effects  of  dampness,  which  sometimes, 
esriecially  in  mortuarv  pottery,  cause  ex- 
foliation and  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  vessels.  In  more  serious  cases  vessels 
may  Ix;  submerged  in  gasoline  containing 
6  oz.  of  |)aramn  to  the  gallon.  Sam- 
ples of  foo<i8tuffs  and  food  preparations 
are  placed  in  glass  jars,  a  little  gasoline 
is  poured  into  each,  and  the  jars  are 
tightly  closed.  Moth  balls  may  subse- 
quently 1x5  placed  in  the  jars.  Moth  balls 
of  crude  naphthol  may  be  laid  among 
specimens,  some  of  which  may  have  spots 


to  which  the  poison  lias  not  adhered. 
Except  in  nearly  air-tight  spaces,  how- 
ever, moth  balls  do  not  protect  unpoi- 
Boned  articles  from  attacks  of  insects,  wnile 
camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  essential 
oils  are  practically  valueless.  It  is  found 
of  advantage  to  brush  the  interior  of  draw- 
ers where  specimens  are  stored  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  to  prevent  the 
harboring  of  insects  in  the  comers  and 
crevices,  where  they  commonly  undergo 
metamorphosis.  Flags  or  other  textiles 
of  historic  or  ethnologic  value  which  are 
fragile  may  be  preserved  by  dampening 
them  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum  and 
gum  arable  in  water.  The  alum  pre- 
serves the  colors  and  the  gum  arable 
gives  strength.  Such  specimens  should 
be  draped  on  wire  netting  or  some  other 
suitable  support  Specimens  of  animal 
or  vegetal  origin  must  generally  be 
poisoned  to  prevent  the  attaclEs  of 
insects,  placed  in  dust-proof  cases,  kept 
dry,  and  in  some  instances  guanled 
against  direct  sunlight  or  strong  re- 
flected light,  and  against  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

Spears,  swords,  and  other  objects  of  iron 
are  oiled  with  kerosene  to  soften  rust, 
which  then  easil  v  yields  to  gentle  scraping 
with  a  knife  blacfe.  This  is  followed  by  a 
rubbing  with  emery  cloth  until  the  metal 
is  clean,  since  the  dis(X)lored  layer  beneath 
is  the  seat  of  continued  oxidation.  AVhen 
clean,  the  metal  is  txjated  with  the  tur- 
pentine-paraffin solution  and  lightly 
wiped.  Objects  eaten  by  rust  are  warmed 
and  dipped  i  n  the  sol  ution .  If  the  objects 
arc  thin  and  fragile,  they  must  be  nan- 
died  with  care  until  the  solution  dries. 
The  same  treatment  is  given  to  exfoliat- 
ing or  verdigrised  bronzes.  Ancient 
pottery  having  incrustations  on  the  exte- 
rior and  chemical  infiltrations  is  dipped 
in  a  l-to-5  mixture  of  commercial  muri- 
atic acid  in  water,  washed  for  2  hours  in 
plenty  of  pure  water,  and  dried. 

Among  numerous  materials  used  for  re- 
pairing, cements  and  glues  are  important 
For  wooden  articles  a  mixture  of  eoual 
parts  of  white  and  brown  glue,  applied 
hot,  suffices,  or  some  of  the  trade  liquid 
glues  may  l>e  used.  Plaster  casts  are 
mended  with  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  glass,  por- 
celain, earthenware,  etc.,  are  preferably 
mended  with  casein  cement. 

Consult  Hough,  Preservation  of  Mu- 
seum Si)eciniens  from  Insects  and  the 
Effects  of  Dampness,  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  1887, 1889;  Hrdli^ka,  Directions  for 
Collecting  Information  and  Specimens  for 
Physical  Anthropologv,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat 
Mus.,  No.  39,  1904;  Jones  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  no.  4, 1905;  Wilder,  ibid.,  vi, 
?J?J»  ^^^'  Willoughby,  ibid.,  X,  no.  2, 

(W.  H.) 
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Pretumpieot     (commonly    interpreted 

*  river  of  many  shallows,'  but  more  prob- 
ably derived  in  part  from  ompak  'etone,' 
^U  the  locative ).  An  unidentified  Abnaki 
tribe  or  eubtribe  on  8aco  r.,  Me. ;  perhaps 

the  Sokoki  or  Wawenoc. 

Presumscott.— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  See.  Coll., 

l8t ».,  IX,  210, 1804. 

Priokaway.  One  of  the  Diegueilo  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852 
at  8anta  Isabel,  s.  Cal. — IT.  K.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

PriestB.  SeeC7<i</x,  Medicine  and  Medi^ 
citie-men,  Relif/iony  Secret  societii's,  Shanians 
and  PnefttSf  Social  organization. 

Prietos   (Slum.:   prieto,   *dark,'  hence 

*  dark  ones' ).  Given  in  1794  by  Father 
Jos^  Aguilar  as  a  subtril^e  of  the  Jarana- 
mes  (Aranama).  Twelve  of  the  Prietos 
were  then  in  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zuiliga 
niiitt-ion,  Texas,  with  Jaranames,  Tami- 
(jues,  and  others,  all  said  to  be  snbdivi- 
Hionsof  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes 
mra  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  308, 1888) .  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Prisoners.    See  Capfirea. 

Problematical  Objects.  There  are  sev- 
eral groups  or  cla.-^ses  of  prehistoric  art 
objtH'ts,  mainly  of  stone,  many  of  them 
of  wide  distribution,  the  purtx)»e  and 
eigniticance  of  whirh  are  not  fully  deter- 
mined. The  poK^ible  uses,  however, 
have  l>een  mucn  discusse<i,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  solution  has  txH^ome  so  nearly 
complete  that  thegroups  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the?  problematical  cla«s.  Tn 
archeological  literature  some  of  these 
grou|irt  of  objects  are  rrferre<l  to  as 
"ceremonials,"  but,  l)esid(\s  having  a 
di.«tinct  antl  well-establishes  1  application, 
this  term  is  inajipropriate,  sin<'e  there 
is  no  al»s<^>lute  assurance  that  the  objects 
were  u.'^ed  ceremonially.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  strong  proljability  that 
many  of  them  had  such  use  as  a  pri- 
marv  or  a  secondarv  function.  It  is 
e«|ually  clear  that  some  of  them  servini 
practic:al  purposes.  These  groups  of  ob- 
jn'ts  have  been  variously  named  from 
their  form  or  supix)se<l  use,  but  in  the 
absence  of  definite  knowledge  re8i)ecting 
their  use  or  purpose  it  seems  better,  so 
far  as  iK>ssible,  to  assign  names  suggested 
by  form  only,  as  these  are  not  seriously 
mislea^Iing  and  serve  the  purposes  of 
classitii^tion  and  description.  As  our 
knowledge  increases  and  uses  lx*come 
known,  appropriate  names  will  readily 
be  suggeste<l. 

The  names  employed  for  the  more  fully 
Begregate<l  groups,  most  of  which  are  al- 
r^tdy  in  use,  are  Banner  stones,  Bird- 
Btones,  Boat-stones,  Cache  disks  and 
blades.  Cones,  Cupstones,  Discoidal 
stones  (chunkev  stones?),  Footprint 
sculptures,  Hooi^-stones,  Hemispheres, 
Inscribed  tablets.  Notched  plates.  Duck 


tablets.  Pierced  tablets  (gorgets?).  Plum- 
met*', Pulley-stones  (ear ornaments?).  Per- 
forated stones  (dicing  weights?).  Spade- 
stones  (ceremonial  axesr),  Spineback 
stones.  Spools,  Tubes  (cupping  tubes?). 
See  the  articles  under  these  nes^  respec- 
tively. The  hyphen  used  in  this  list  indi- 
cates the  omission  of  the  word  "shaped." 
To  this  list  could  be  added  numerous 
less  fully  differentiated  groups  of  objects 
in  chipped  and  polish^  stone,  in  clay, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal,  the  signifi- 
cance and  use  of  which  can  as  yet  only  be 
surmised.  Some  of  these  are  of  formal 
and  others  of  eccentric  shape,  while  many 
represent  men,  beasts,  and  monsters;  in 
fact,  nearly  all  classes  of  prehistoric  sculp- 
tured life  forms  could  be  assigned  to  the 
problematical  class,  since  tne  motives 
which  led  to  their  manufacture,  the 
particular  significance  attached  to  them, 
and  the  manner  of  their  use,  are  ana 
must  remain  largely  subjects  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  also  true  tnat  many  of 
the  things  of  common  use,  as  ornaments, 
implements,  and  pipes,  have  had  asso- 
ciated with  them  ideas  of  a  mystic  nature 
known  only  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
social  or  religious  group  to  which  they 
pertained.  As  alre^ly  stated,  some  of  the 
objects  included  in  the  list  given  above 
prolmbly  served  prac^tical  uses,  but  ob- 
jei'ts  designed  for  a  definite  practical  use 
are  necessarily  measurably  unifonn  in 
pattern  and  size,  while  many  of  the  groups 
of  objects  under  discussion  show  almost 
limitless  variation  as  if  subject  to  the  free 
play  (►f  fancy,  uutrannneleil  save  by  tliose 
nebulous  or  plastic  ideas  that  clusteralx)ut 
a  [)rimitive  syml>ol  of  general  use.  It 
would  appear  also  that  some  specimens 
were  employed  on  occasion  in  practical 
work  f(>r  which  they  were  not  originally 
intended,  while  otKers  had  their  origin 
in  implements  of  utility  and  probablv  re- 
tained! in  part  their  original  functions; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
doubtless  had  aefinite,  well-establislied 
f  mictions  or  purposes,  the  history  of  which 
is  connectca  with  the  history  of  native 
religious  l^eliefs  and  practices.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  can  be  interpreted,  in  a 
general  way,  through  knowledge  of  the 
employment  by  historic  tribes  of  similar 
classes  of  objects,  variously  referred  to 
as  amulets,  charms,  divinatory  and  gam- 
ing devices,  emblems,  fetishes,  insignia, 
luck  st<^>nes,  medicine  stones,  symbols, 
tal  ismans,  t utelaries,  etc.  Thisaff ords  but 
little  aid,  however,  since  full  and  clear  ex- 
planations regarding  the  ceremonial  and 
sacn^  ()bje<!tsof  living  peoples  aredifficult 
to  obtain,  if  obtainable  at  all.  This  is 
exemi)lified  by  objects  of  such  widespread 
use  as  the  calumet,  in  very  general  use 
among  the  eastern  tribes  in  colonial  days, 
and  the  mysterious  '* coppers"  cf  the 
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N.  W.  coast  tribes,  many  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  and 
apiNsar  to  be  but  imperf^^y  understood 
even  by  their  present  owners. 

It  may  be  oliserved,  however,  that  none 
of  these  grouits  of  objects  can  owe  their 
orifpn  to  the  plav  of  fancy  merely,  for 
individual  selections  of  talismans  and 
tutelary  deities  are  made  at  random  and 
do  not  constitute  or  develop  into  groups 
of  objects  of  well-established  and  wide- 
spread types  with  numerous  variants. 
Such  established  typi^s  must  be  the  outr 
growth  of  customs  of  wide  extent  and 
affecting  a  large  body  of  i)eople.  That 
some  01  the  classes  of  objects  devoted 
to  esoteric  uses  had  their  origin  in  com- 
mon implements,  as  axes,  clubs,  sinkers, 
mortars,  jxistles,  etc.,  is  highlv  proba- 
ble, an<l  it  is  equally  likely  that  some 
of  tliem  ha<l  not  been  divorced  whollv 
from  their  original  application.  8ucn 
transfers  from  prairticai  to  symbolic  use 
are  common  with  primitive  peoples,  the 

f>rocess  being  an  easv  and  a  natural  one. 
t  is  not  unRkely,  therefore,  that  some 
of  these  classes  of  objects,  exhibiting 
marked  diversity  of  form,  size,  and  finish, 
had  multiple  offices,  serving  on  occ^asion 
or  with  different  communities  as  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  svmbols.  It  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  also,  that  such  of  these 
objects  as  embody  conventional  life  forms 
had  their  origin  in  some  animal  fetish, 
totem,  or  other  form  of  mythological 

Most  of  the  objects  here  referred  to 
have  been  described  and  discussed  by 
various  writers,  espe<'iall}r  in  archeolog- 
ical  and  other  scientific  journals,  as  the 
American  Anthn)i)ologist,  American  An- 
tiquarian, Antiquarian,  ArchaK)logiBt, 
Wisconsin  Archeologist,  Science,  Amer- 
ican Naturalint,  etc.;  in  publications  of 
institutionH,  societies,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  reix)rts  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, National  Museum,  Bureau  of 
Ameri(!an  Ethnology,  Geographical  and 
Geological  Surveys,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Pealxxiy  Museimi  of 
Arcthjeology  and  Kthnology,  Free  Museum 
of  Si'ience  and  Art  of  the  University  of 
PeniiHylvania,  New  York  State  Museum, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 

8hia,  American  Kthnologii^l  Society, 
)hio  An'ha'ological  and  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Canadian  Institute,  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario,  etc. ;  and  in  various 
works  most  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  articles  treating  of  the  individual  va- 
rieties of  problematical  objects.  Promi- 
nent among  the  latter  are  Abbott,  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881;  Ann.  Archteol.  Reps.  On- 
tario, 1888-1907;  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeol., 
11,  no.  1,  1902;  Clark,  Prehist  Remains, 
1876;  Foster^  Prehist.  Ra<-es,  1878;  Fowke, 
Archffiol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Jones,  Antiq. 


So.  Inds.,  1873;  MacLcan,  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Moorehead,  ( 1 )  Prehist.  Impls., 
1900,  (2)  Bird-stone  C^^remonials,  1899; 
PealxKiy  in  Bull.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  in,  no. 
3, 1901 ;  Read  and  WhitUesey,  Ohio  Cen- 
ten.  Rep.,  1877;.  ThrusUm,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,  1897;  Yates  in  Bull.  Santa  Barbara 
Soc  Nat.  Hist,  i,  no.  2, 18^H).    ( w.  ii.  h.) 

Projectilei.  See  Bow^f  Arroirs,  and 
Quwth;  RahbU  Micks;  JSlimjs;  Tfi  rowing 
Sticks, 

Property  and  Property  right  Broadlv 
speaking,  In<iian  property  wa.»<  personal. 
Clothing  was  owned  by  the  wearer, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child.  Weap- 
ons and  ceremonial  paraphernalia  be- 
longed to  the  man;  the  implements  UHe<l 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  in  preparing  food, 
dressing  skins,  and  making  garments  an<l 
tent  covers,  and  among  the  Eskimo  the 
lamp,  belonged  to  the  women.  In  many 
tribes  all  raw  materials,  as  meat,  com, 
and,  before  the  advent  of  traders,  pelts, 
were  also  her  property.  *  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  plains  tiie  lodge  or  tipi  was 
the  woman's,  but  on  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
wooden  structures  belonged  to  the  men 
of  the  family.  Communal  dwellingnwero 
the^  property  of  the  kinship  group,  but 
individual  nouses  wore  built  and  owned 
by  the  woman.  While  the  land  claimed 
by  a  tril)e,  often  covering  a  wide  area,  was 
common  to  all  its  members  and  the  entire 
territory  was  defende<i  against  intrud- 
ers, yet  individual  occupancy  of  garden 
patches  was  respet^ted.  ( See  Lfwd  tenure. ) 
In  some  instances,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
a  section  of  territory  was  parcel*^  out 
and  held  as  clan  land,  and,  as  desc*ent  in 
the  trilx)  wa««  tracked  through  the  mother, 
this  land  was  p}>oken  of  by  members  of 
the  clan  as  *'my  mother's  land."  U|)on 
such  tnict  the  women  worked,  raining 
maize,  etc. ,  and  t  he  product  was  recog- 
nized as  their  property.  The  right  of 
a  family  to  gather  si»o'ntaneous  growth 
from  a  certain  locality  was  recognized, 
and  the  harvest  became  the  personal 
property  of  the  gatherers.  For  instance, 
among  the  Menominee  a  family  would 
mark  off  a  section  by  twisting  in  a  jiecu- 
liar  knot  the  stalks  of  wild  nco  growing 
along  the  ed^c  of  the  s(H!ti(>n  chosen ;  this 
knotte<l  mark  would  l)e  resiKJctetl  by  all 
memlxTS  of  the  tril)e,  and  the  family 
could  take  its  own  time  for  gathering  the 
crop.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  as  amone  the 
Hupa,  varying  lengths  of  river  shore 
were  held  as  i)rivate  fishing  rights  by 
httuls  of  families,  and  these  rights  passed 
from  faUier  to  sr>n,  and  were  always  re- 
specteil .  Clan  righ  ts  to  springs  and  tracts 
ot  land  obtained  among  the  Pueblos.  The 
nests  of  eagles  were  also  the  property  of 
the  clan  within  whose  domain  they  were 
found.  The  eajrle  never  iH^rmanently  left 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest  wnore  it  was  bom, 
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80,  although  the  bird  remained  in  freedom, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  pro{)erty  of  the  clan 
claiming  the  land  on  which  its  nest  was 
situated.  This  claim  upon  the  eagles  held 
good  after  the  clan  had  left  the  region  and 
Doilt  a  new  village  even  40  m.  away. 
(See  EagU,) 

Names  (q.  v.)  were  sometimes  the  prop- 
erty of  clanis.  Those  bestowed  ou  the  in- 
dividual members,  and,  as  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  those  given  to  canoes  and  to  houses, 
were  owned  by  "families."  Property 
marks  were  placed  upon  weapons  and  im- 
plements by  the  Eskimo  and  by  the  In- 
dian tribes.  A  hunter  established  his 
claim  to  an  animal  bv  his  personal  mark 
upon  the  arrow  which  inflicted  the  fatal 
wound.  Among  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Eskimo  it  was  customary  to  bury  with  the 
dead  those  articles  which  were  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  deceased,  either  man 
or  woman.  In  some  of  the  tribes  the  dis- 
tribation  of  all  the  property  of  the  dead, 
including  the  d  welhng,  formed  part  of  the 
faneral  ceremonies.  There  was  another 
class  of  property,  composed  of  arts,  trades, 
cults,  rituals,  and  ritual  songs,  in  which 
ownership  was  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
more  material  things.  For  instance,  the 
right  to  practise  tattooing  belonged  to  cer- 
tain men  in  the  tribe;  the  right  to  say  or 
sing  rituals  and  ritual  songs  had  to  be  pur- 
chaf*e<l  frtjm  their  owner  or  kc*eper.  Oc- 
ctanionally  a  8i)ectator  with  quick  memory 
might  catch  a  ritual  or  a  Song,  but  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  what  he  remem- 
l)ere<l  until  he  had  proj)erlv  paid  for  it. 
The  shrine  and  sacred  articles  of  the  clan 
were  u-sually  in  chaise  of  hereditary  keep- 
ers, and  were  the  property  of  the  clan. 
The  peculiar  articles  of  a  society  were  in 
the  custody  of  an  appointed  officer;  they 
were  property,  but  could  not  be  sold  or 
transferred.  Songs  and  rites  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  healing  herbs  were  property, 
and  their  owner  could  teach  them  to  an- 
other on  receiving  the  prescril)ed  pay- 
ment. The  accumulation  of  property  in 
robc«,  garments,  regalia,  vessels,  uteusiln, 
j)onies,  and  the  like,  was  important  t^) 
one  who  aimed  at  leadership.  To  ac- 
quire propi^rty  a  man  must  l)e  a  skilful 
hunter  and  ah  industrious  worker,  and 
must  have  an  able  following  of  relatives, 
men  and  women,  to  make  the  re<]uireil 
articles.  All  ceremonies,  tribal  festivi- 
ties, public  functions,  and  entertainment 
of  visitrjrs  necessitated  large  contributions 
of  frxxl  and  gifts,  and  the  men  who  could 
meet  these  demands  t)ecame  the  recip- 
ients of  tribal  honors.     (See  Pothtch. ) 

Pn»|ierty  right  in  harvest  fields  obtained 
among  the  tribes  subsisting  mainly  on 
maize  or  on  wild  rice.  Among  the  Chip- 
pewa the  right  in  wild-rice  lands  was  not 
Msed  on  tribal  allotment,  but  on  occu- 
pttocy .    CSertain  harvest  fields  were  habitr 


nally  visited  by  families  that  eventually 
took  up  their  temporary  or  permanent 
abode  at  or  near  the  fields;  no  one  dis- 
puted their  ownership,  unless  an  enemy 
from  another  tribe,  in  which  case  might  es- 
tablished right.  Among  the  Potawatomi, 
according  to  Jenks,  the  people  ''always 
divide  everything  when  want  comes  to 
the  door." 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1995, 
1897;  McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897: 
Fletcher  in  Pub.  Peabody  Mus.,  Harvard 
Univ.;  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  690, 
1900;  Goddanl  in  Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.,  i, 
no.  1, 1903;  Jenks  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Mmdeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1898.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Prophets.    From  time  to  time  in  every 

nt  tribe  and  every  important  crisis  of 
an  history  we  find  certain  men  rising 
above  the  position  of  ordinary  doctor, 
soothsa  ver,  or  ritual  priest  to  take  upon 
themselves  an  apostleship  of  reform  and 
return  to  the  uncorrupted  ancestral  be- 
lief and  custom  as  the  necessary  means  to 
save  their  people  from  impending  de- 
struction by  decay  or  conquest.  In  some 
cases  the  teaching  takes  the  form  of  a 
new  Indian  gospel,  the  revolutionary 
culmination  of  a  long  and  silent  develop- 
ment of  the  native  religious  thoueht.  As 
the  faithful  disciples  were  usually  prom- 
ised the  return  of  the  earlier  and  happier 
conditions,  the  restoration  of  the  dimin- 
ished game,  the  expulsion  of  the  alien 
intruder,  and  reunion  in  earthly  exist- 
ence with  the  priests  who  had  preceded 
them  to  the  spirit  world — all  to  be 
brought  about  by  direct  supernatural  in- 
terposition— the  teachers  have  been 
called  prophets. 

While  all  goes  well  with  the  tribe  the 
religious  feeling  finds  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  the  ordinary  ritual  forms  ot  tri- 
bal usage,  but  when  misfortune  or  de- 
struction threatens  the  nation  or  the  race, 
the    larger    emergency  brings   out  the 

Crophet,  who  strives  to  avert  the  disaster 
y  molding  his  people  to  a  common  pur- 
pose through  insistence  upon  the  sacred 
character  of  his  messa^  and  thus  fur- 
nishes support  to  the  chiefs  in  their  plans 
for  or^nized  improvement  or  resistance. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  almost  every  gr^ 
Indian  warlike  combination  has  niul  its 
prophet  messenger  in  the  outset,  and  if 
all  the  facts  could  be  known  we  should 
probably  find  the  rule  universal. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  abo- 
riginal prophets  and  reformers  within 
our  area,  all  of  whom  are  noted  else- 
where under  the  appropriate  titles,  are: 
Pop^S  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680;  the 
Delaware  prophet  of  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy, 1762;  Tenskwatawa,  the  Shaw- 
nee prophet,  1805;  Kanakuk,  the  Kicka^ 
poo  reformer,  1827;  Tavibo,  the  Paiute» 
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1870;  NakaidokUni,  the  Apache,  1881; 
Smohalla,  the  dreamer  of  the  C>>lumbia, 
1870-1885;  and  Wovoka,  or  Jack  Wilson, 
the  Paiute  prophet  of  the  Ghost  Dance, 
1889  and  later.  Consult  Moonev,  (ihost 
Dance  Keligion,  in  14th  Kep.  i.  A.  £., 
pt  n,  1896.  (j.  M.) 

Froqueu.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Coetanoan,  conne<;ted  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

ProYen.  A  n  Eskimo  missionary  station 
inw.  Greenland. — Kane,  Artit.  Kxplor.,  ii, 
126,  1856. 

Pmctaoa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Pmriitao.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

TUkethe(FUhSkWii,'decT').    Agensof 

the  Shawnee. 

TialMkethe.—Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1906(correctform). 

Paalw-the'.— MorKan,  Anc.  Soc..  168,1877. 

Pwupfau.  A  small  tribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texa^, 
in  the  18th  century. 

Pieudo-Indian.  As  ''pcudo-lndian'' 
may  be  included  forgeries  of  American 
Inaian  objects,  implements,  etc.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  obiecta,  im- 
plements, etc.,  imitative  of  or  closeI)[  re- 
sembling real  American  Indian  things 
into  whoso  manufacture  the  idea  of  for- 
gery does  not  necessarily  enter.  These 
"peeudo- Americana"  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  archeological  discussion,  and 
some  very  patent  frauds  have  lou^  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  existence  m  the 
field  or  the  museum.  Objects  manu- 
factured for  trade  pur})oses  in  imitation 
of  real  Indian  articles  l)elong  here  also. 
Of  some  of  these  last,  Indians  themselves 
have  been  the  makers.  There  might  be 
mentioueil  the  imitations  of  European 
objects  in  A^nerican  material,  which, 
however,  are  rather  pseudo-Eun^pean 
than  pseudo-American.  According  to 
McGuire  (Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1897,  493, 1809), 
a  large  number  of  the  tobac(*o  pipes  of  the 
American  al^originesareinpart  or  wholly 
pseudo- American — **in  almost  every  pipe 
of  the  Iroquoian  area  may  be  tnu^ 
forms  distinctly  copied  from  Euroiiean 
sources.  * '  Pseudo- American  also  are  the 
"trade  pipes,"  "trade  tomahawks,"  etc. 
This  view  of  the  ^jseudo- American  char- 
acter of  many  Indian  pipes  is  not  shared 
by  David  Boyle,  who,  nowever,  considers 
many  of  the  wampum  belts  now  in  exis- 
tence to  have  been  "entirely  made  by 
Europeans,  with  just  enough  'Indian'  in 
the  make-up  to  make  them  pass  muster 
among  the  natives  for  commercial  and 
treaty  purposes"  (Archseol.  Kep.  Ontario, 


55,  1901;  28,  1903).  Beauchamp  follows 
Morgan  and  Brinton  in  thinking  that 
with  the  Iroquois  "no  existing  belts  an- 
teilated  the  Dutch  wttlementand  trade" 
(Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mas.,  340,  Mar.  1901). 
After  the  colonization  of  New  York,  wam- 
pum beads  were  nianufju'turiMl  by  the 
European  settlers  in  prodigious  <|uantitie8 
for  tratle  and  treaty  purposes.  Several  of 
the  al)original  iiamoH  of  Long  Island  refer 
to  its  importance  as  a  warn pu in  conter. 
In  1844  wum]>um  was  still  manufac^tured 
by  whites  in  New  Jersev  and  sold  to  In- 
dian traders  of  the  far  \V.,  and  the  Injstof 
this  article  was  still  made  at  Babylon, 
L.  I.,  in  1850,  according  to  Beauchamp. 
The  great  spread  of  the  une  of  wampum, 
like  tliat  of  tobacco,  has  l)een  thougnt  to 
be  due  to  white  influence.  Beaucliamp 
(Archjcol.  Rep.  Ontiirio,  86,  1903)  does 
not  consider  the  bone  combs  found  in  the 
state  of  New  York  as  really  aboriginal, 
believmg  that  "no  New  York  or  Canadian 
Indian  ever  made  a  bone  comb  until  he 
had  Enro|^4in  hintn."  Boyle  takes  an 
opposite  view.  Forged  and  jx»h?u<1o- Amer- 
ican flint  implemenbt,  pottery,  and  steatite 
iina^s  are  well  known  to  archcologists. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  man  in  the  making  of  spu- 
rious lishhiK>ks,  siK'ar  and  arrow  iK>iuts, 
cutting  implements,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin, 
is  given  by  Jenks  (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
11,  292-W,  1900),  while  those  of  a  man 
in  Michigan  who  has  attempte<l  to  pro- 
duce objects  with  a  biblical  meaning  have 
been  exiK)sed  by Kelscy  (Am.  Anthrop., 
x,  no.  1,  HK)8).  '  Several  centers  of  manu- 
facture of  *' antiquities"  have  bt»t»n  dis- 
covertMl  by  the  ext>erts  of  the  Bun'au  of 
Americim  Ethnology  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  As  pseudo- American  may 
1)6  clas.'Hxl  the  numenms  pictographic 
frauds  and  controverted  pictographs, 
especiallv  those  cited  bv  Mallery  (10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  75*M)7,  1893).  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Kinderhook 
(111.)  con|>er  plates,  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
in8cril)ea  stone,  the  Peml:>erton  (N.  J.) 
in8cril)ed  6t4»ne  ax,  the  Grand  TraverKj 
(Mich.)  in8cril)etl  stone,  tlie  inscribed 
stone  maul  from  Isle  Royal  (Mich.), 
and  probably  also  such  "moiind  buihlers' 
relics"  as  the  famous  Grave  cr.  stone. 
In  this  class  may  alsi^)  l»e  placi'd  the 
Abbi§  Domenech's  "Manuscript  picto- 
graphiiiiie  Americain,"  jmblished  in 
1860,  which  Petzholdt,  the  (rerinan  ori- 
entalist, declan»<l  to  l»e  "only  K^ribbling 
and  incohen'iit  iUustrations  of  a  l(x*al 
Gennan  dialect"  (IMlling,  Algonq.  Bibl., 
114,  1891).  PstHulo-Ameriom  mav  also 
be  calUnl  those  "pictographs"  <fuo  to 
weathering  and  other  natural  causes, 
such  as  those  in  New  Brunswick  de- 
8cribe<i  by  (ianong  (Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 
N.  B.,  17&-78,  1904),  and,  according  to 
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Ualleiy,  the  pictared  rocks  of  Honh^an 
(Me.),  the  mica  plates  of  Sandusky,  etc. 
Mallery  also  obaervee  (p.  759);  "With 
regard  to  more  familiaj' and  portable  arti- 
clee,  Buch  as  engraved  pipes,  paintetl 
robes,  and  like  curios,  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  fancy  prices  paid  for 
them  by  amateurs  have  stimulated  their 
unlimited  manufacture  by  Indiana  at 
agencies,  who  make  a  practice  of  sketch- 
ing apoa  ordinary  robes  or  plain  pipes 
the  cFtaracterB  in  common  use  by  them, 
without  Kgard  to  any  real  event  or  per- 
son, and  selling  them  as  significant  rec- 
ords." The  wood  and  stone  arts  of  the 
Haida  have  also  miftered  from  forgery  and 
imitation. 

There  is  even  a  pseudo-Americaa  lan- 
gua^ce,  the  so-called  Taensa  of  PaxiBOt,  of 
which  an  allied  gmmmar  and  vocaon- 
lary  were  published  in  Paris  in  1882. 
The  evidence  seems  to  prove  this  docu- 
ment an  entire  faliricatimi  (see  Brinton, 
Essays  Am.,  462,  1890;  Swanton  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  X,  no.  1,  190S).  See  roptilar 
/aUada.  (a.  p.  C.) 

Palaohaton  ('village  of  red  wild  rice*^. 
An  unidentitied  Dakota  tribe  or  band  in 
Minnesota,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
so-called  Siirax  of  the  West. — Le  Sueur 
(ITOU)  in  Mannr.  D^-.  vi,  87,  1888. 

Fiinonmuiitoiu  ('  village  or  gatherers  of 
wild  rice').  A  Dakota  tribe  or  band, 
probably  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Sioux  of  the  East. — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry,  V€c.  vi,  86,  1886. 

p.inniii.n>iinhinfi»i«  ('the  Krcat  wild- 
rice  village').    A  Dakota  trif*  or  band 
in  Minnewita,  a  division  of  the  so-called 
Sioux  of  the  West. 
Prtim  "  -    .    - --- 
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of  which  can  be  sncceeefnlly  applied  to 
representatives  of  the  various  races.  The 
probability  that  differences  will  be  found 
among  them  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  work  of  Myers,  Rivers,  and  Mc- 
Efougall,  members  of  the  Cambridge  An- 
thropological Erpedition  to  Torres  straits, 
since  the  Papuans  aa  tested  for  visual 
acuity,  color  vision,  visual  spatial  per- 
ception, auditory  acuity,  upper  limit  of 
hearine,  smallest  perceptible  tone-differ- 
ence, olfactory  acuity,  diBcrimi nation  of 
odor-strengtha,  memory  and  discrimina- 
tion of  odors,  delicacy  of  tactile  discrimi- 
natioo,  localization  of  points  tooched, 
temperature  spots,  sensibility  to  pain, 
discrimination  of  small  dinerences  of 
weight,  d^ree  of  siBe-weight  illusion,  re- 
action times,  showed  differences  in  most 
cases  from  Whites.  ITnfortunately,  we 
have  on  record  but  one  6ucc««eful  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  jwychologv  to 
Amencan  natives.  This  is  the  work  d 
Prof.  R.  S.  Woodworth  and  Dr  F.  G. 
Bruner,  upon  such  repreeenlatives  of  the 
less  civilized  races  as  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Louisiana  Exposition  at  St  Louis 
in  1904.  A  full  and  comprehensive  report 
on  the  tests  for  hearing  has  been  made 
by  Dr  Bruner.  He  tested  Indians, 
Whites,  Filipinos,  Ainu,  and  Congo  na- 
tives as  to  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  and 
audi  tor  V  acuity.  The  reeulls  for  the  right 
ear  in  the  test  for  the  upper  limit  were  oa 
follows: 


.    I,  SI,  1888. 

?*la«Ta.    See  Piptiuewa. 

Twjtihvlogj.  The  peycholOKJcal  difier- 
ences  between  the  various  divisions  of 
mankind  have  always  been  objects  o( 
speculation  and  ingenious  inference,  but 
out  of  it  all  has  come  little  that  can  be 
considered  definite  or  satisfactory.  Di- 
rect positive  data  are  scarcely  to  be  had, 
and  the  i ndi recti dataavsilable  are  farfrom 
sutBcient  for  definite  conclusions.  Hence, 
the  specific  question  of  psychological  dif- 
ferences between  Indians  and  other  races 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  of  view  and  some 
Bi^geetlve  data  that  may  be  discussed 
under  three  heads: 

A.  Observation  by  psychologista. 

B.  Observations  by  teachersand  other 
ofilcials. 

C.  Evidences  of  differences,  observ- 
able in  culture. 


so. 

a™„ 

1 

7 

„ 

aaiffle    -    lus 

The  results  tor  the  left  ear  vary  slishtly 
from  the  above;  but  not  sufflciently  to 
make  any  material  changes  in  the  order 
as  given  above.  Though  the  differencM 
are  small,  the  table,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
that,  while  Indians  are  inferior  to  Whites 
and  Congo  natives,  they  differ  greatly 
among  themselves.  In  the  tests  for 
acuity,  the  rank  for  the  Hsht  ear  was: 
Whites,  Cocopa,  Bchool  Indians,  Congo 
natives,  Tehuelcbe,  Kwakiuti,  Ainu, 
Fili;>inoe;  for  the  left  ear,  Whites,  Congo 
natives,  School  Indians,  Cocopa,  Kwa- 
kiuti, Ainu,  Tehuekhe,  Filipinos.  While 
there  is  some  shifting  of  position  for  the 
left  ear,  the  relative  positions  of  Whites, 
Bchool  Indians,  and  Filipinos  remains  the 
same  throughout.  As  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  acciilcntal  variations  in 
making  these  tests,  the  results  may  be 
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regarded  i^  reasonably  certain.  In  geu- 
eral,  they  indicate  that,  in  the  ability  to 
perceive  high  tones  and  to  distinj^uish 
taint  sounds,  the  Indiana  are  superior  to 
Filipinos,  but  inferior  to  Whites  and 
Congo  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tlie  results  of 
a  few  other  tests  have  been  reported. 
Color  blindness  has  been  found  in  three 
cases  from  a  group  of  250  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  does  not  differ  mUch  from  the 
proportion  amon^  the  Whites.  A  few 
tests  in  reaction-time,  made  bv  Witmer, 
show  the  Indian  superior  to  Whites  and 
American  Negroes.  As  previously  stated, 
the  results  of  these  few  tests  suggest  that, 
with  a  more  extended  series,  numerous 
differences  will  be  found  between  Indians 
and  other  races,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  themselves. 

On  more  general  psychological  grounds, 
unusual  tendencies  to  hysteria  and  simi- 
lar psychic  phenomena  have  been  as- 
signed to  tlie  Indian.  This  is  ma<le  prob- 
able by  the  readiness  with  which  many 
Indians  yield  to  suggestion  in  disease, 
jugglery,  and  religious  activities,  and  has 
been  offered  as  a  cause  for  the  large  part 
placed  by  the  medicine-man  on  such  oc- 
casions. This  impression,  of  course,  con- 
cerns Indians  as  compared  to  Whites,  and 
not  to  other  less  civilized  races.  (See 
Pkysiolofpj,) 

B,  Since  the  schools  for  Indians  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  used  by 
white  children,  the  relative  progress  of 
Indian  and  white  children  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  their  respective  mental 
powers.  However,  a  satisfactory  com- 
parative study  of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  seems  not  to  have  been  made;  so 
that  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
some  general  impressions  and  less  direct 
evidence.  It  has  Iweu  asserttni  by  teach- 
ers in  Indian  schools  that  the  children 
under  their  char^  showed  more  aptitude 
and  greater  skill  in  many  kinds  of  hand 
work  than  was  usually  encountered 
among  white  children  of  the  same  age. 
This  is  often  stronglv  asserted  with  re- 
spect to  drawing  and  penmanship.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  critical  examination 
of  tliis  point  has  been  made,  so  that 
judgment  must  lie  suspended.  The  gen- 
eralexperience  has  been  that,  when  In- 
dian children  have  passed  nonnally  from 
our  lower  schools  to  the  college  and  the 
university,  tliey  average  up  to  the  level 
of  the  whites;  but,  again,  many  of  the 
cases  cited  are  of  mixed  blood,  and  no 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative 
number  of  failures  to  reach  such  a  stand- 
ard. Thus,  while  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  Indians  can  not  do  the  work 
of  the  school  and  of  life  as  efficiently  as 
Whites,  this  fact  can  not  be  taken  as 
proof  that  they  have  the  requisite  abil- 


ity to  the  same  degree.  The  tests  of  Dr 
Braner  on  the  Indians  in  the  model 
school  at  St  Louis  showed  that,  while  in 
the  auditory  sense  these  Indians  were 
superior  to  their  unschooled  representa- 
tives, they  were  still  inferior  to  Whites 
selected  at  random.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  data  for  hearing  prove  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  other  senses,  they  do 
suggest  tne  presence  of  differences  so  far 
not  overcome  by  education  and  a  change 
of  environment.  Hence,  the  ouostion 
most  remain  open  until  more  data  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  these  somewhat  definite 
systematic  observations,  we  have  the 
opinions  of  educated  persons  resulting 
from  extended  official  or  philanthropic 
labors  among  the  Indians.  A  general 
statement  of  such  opinions  on  the  gen- 
eral psycthological  cnaracteristics  of  the 
Indians  has  been  given  in  the  article  on 
Physioloffiff  the  import  of  which  seeins 
to  DO  that  no  definite  differences  exist 
except  perhai)e  in  tlio  objective  fonn  of 
emotional  reactions.  Yet,  so  far,  no  one 
seems  to  have  collected  enough  individ- 
ual statements  from  competent  persons 
to  sav  what  is  the  approximate  consen- 
sus of  such  opinion  and,  even  if  they  hail, 
such  a  consensus  could  not  be  taken 
alone  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

C  It  is  customary  to  s])cak  of  the  cus- 
toms and  thought  ])revailing  among  a 
people  as  their  culture.  Since,  in  all  cul- 
tunu  activities,  idi'as  and  judgments  i>hiy 
important  parts,  it  has  often  been  ansumccl 
that  a  detailed  conipari>jon  of  cultures 
would  reveal  psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  peoples  to  whom  the  cultures 
Ijelonged.  Indeed,  some  persons  go  so  far 
as  to  siss^^rt  that  the  existence  of  cultural 
differences  nei-essitates  the  exi»<ti»iice  <)f 
psychological  differences.  Yet  when  the 
subject  is  taken  on  its  merits,  Siweral  diffi- 
culties areenoountore<l.  In  the  fi  rnt  placid, 
some  definite  ineth(Ki  of  grading  cultures 
must  be  devised  before  satisfactorv  con- 
clusions as  to  com^ponding  psychologii-al 
differencescan  be  formed.  As  vet,  no  con- 
sistent way  of  grading  as  to  higher  and 
lower  has  been  found.  Further,  anthro- 
pologists now  believe  in  the  exintenco  of  a 
tendency  to  conventionali/e  thought  and 
the  a8So<-iation  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  the 
differentiation  of  culture.  Such  a  tend- 
ency appears  when  the  symbolic  art  of 
such  tntx^s  as  tlie  Ara()aho,  Dakota,  and 
Shoshoni  are  compared,  each  using  similar 
designs,  butassociated  with  different  kinds 
of  ideas.  Also, some  claim  has  been  made, 
but  on  less  definite  grounds,  that  Indian 
mythology  as  a  whole  is  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  creators  and  gods  than  is  the 
case  with  other  peoples.  In  a  moro 
general  way,  wo  find  everywhere  among 
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the  Indians  a  markod  tendency  to  inter- 
associate  the  8iM:iological,  religious,  and 
artistic  aspects  of  their  lives  to  such  a 
dei^Teethat  they  canscraroely  be  unraveled. 
This  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  Indian 
modes  of  thought  The  claim  is  made, 
however,  that  such  conventions  of 
thought  can  not  in  themselves  be  taken  as 
indiirations  of  functional  differences  be- 
tween the  minds  (as  such)  of  Indians  and 
other  races;  since,  on  a  priori  cfounds, 
what  has  become  conventional  or  nabitual 
for  one  may  in  turn  become  conventional 
for  another.  This  theory,  that  all  cultural 
differences  are  in  no  wise  due  to  psycho- 
lo^cal  differences,  but  to  causes  entirely 
external,  or  outside  of  the  conscious  life, 

f>laces  the  inherent  worth  of  a  Pigmy,  an 
ndian,  a  Mongol,  and  a  £uro])ean  upon 
the  same  level,  and  considers  culture  as 
the  Sinn  of  habits  into  which  the  various 
groups  of  mankind  have  fallen.  While 
stntng  aiyuments  in  support  of  this  inter- 
pn*tation  of  culture  are  offered  bv  many 
anthn)ix>logists,  t<j^ther  with  plausible 
resjions  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
fundamental  psychol<»gical  differences  in 
function,  so  far  nothing  has  biM'n  brought 
forward  to  render  doubtful  the  existence 
of  fisychological  differences  between  races 
analogous  to  those  bi*tween  individuals 
among  ourselves.  Modem  psychologicral 
HMence  in  gradually  solving  the  puzzler  as 
to  tlie  kind  and  degree  of  mdiviaual  psy- 
chologiital  differences,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppf jse  that,  when  these  investigations 
have  made  more  progrens,  the  same  nieth- 
(xls  mav  lie  sucorasfully  ailapUKl  to  the 
coin|)anH<^n  of  triltal  and  other  ethnic 
divisions  of  humankind. 

In  conclusion,  it  apnears  that  we  have 
no  satinfactory  knowle<lge  of  the  elemental 
i«ychologicaf  activities  among  Indians, 
i)e<«UHethey  have  not  been  made  theBul>- 
jwts  of  H'sean-h  by  traine<l  psycliol^  ►gists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  l)e*said  thut  in 
all  the  larger  aspetrts  of  mental  life  they 
are  qualitatively  similar  to  other  races. 

C«>nsult  Bruner,  Hearing  of  Primitive 
Peoples,  1908;  Rei>orta  of  the  Cambridge 
Antnn>pol.  Rxpea.  to  Torres  Straits,  ii, 
19()l-0:i;  Bache,  Reaction  Time  with 
Reference  to  Race,  Psychol.  Rev.,  ii,  476, 
1W5;  Farrand,  Basis  of  Ameri(*an  His- 
tory, 1904;  Boas,  Human  Faculty  as  De- 
termined bv  Race,  Proc.  Am.  Ass'n  Adv. 
Sci.,  1894;  Hrdlicka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  K., 
lfK)8.  (c.  w.) 

Ptansiata ( 'otter  tail';  from jttan  'otter*, 
tfinU  *  fair ) .  A  fonner  vil lage  of  the  San- 
tce  Sioux  at  the  head  of  L.  Traveree, 
Minn. — Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep. 
for  1884,  110,  1885. 

FttyvtMbni  ('eat  no  buffalo  cows'). 
A  hand  of  the  Hunkpatina  division  of  the 
Yanktonai  Hionx. 


Buid  that  eats  bo  buAdo.— OulhertHon  In  Bmith- 
8«)n.  Rt:p.  IHTiO,  141,  1M>I.  Pte-yuta-oiii.— Dorwy 
in  15th  Ri>i>.  B.  A.  £..  2IK,  1K97.    Pte-Tute-ini.— Ibid. 

Ptolme.  A  trilx^  once  mentioned  Tllen- 
ley  in  Ind.  Aff.  R<'p.,  511, 1854)  as  living 
on  Kin^^rH  r. ,  Cal.  1 1  was  prol)ably  Yokuti 
(Mari{)osan). 

Pualnaeatap.  A  Ohumashan  village  on 
one  of  t  h e  Santa  Barbara  ids. ,  Cal . ,  proba- 
bly Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. — Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(la42),inSmith,Colcc.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 1857. 

Paaray  ('village  of  the  worm').  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  the  rums  of 
which  have  been  identified  by  l^idelier 
as  those  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  Rio  Grande  in  front  of  the  s.  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Ikrnalillo,  N.  Mex. 
At  the  time  of  O)ronado's  exiMNlition 
(1540^2)  it  was  the  i)rincii>al  settlement 
of  the  province  of  Tiguex,  and  was  known 
to  the  chniniclers  of  the  exi»e<lition  by 
the  name  of  the  ^>n)vince.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  pueblos  m  which  theTigua  took 
n^fu};e  and  fortified  themselves  against 
the  S|)anianis  during  a  siege  of  50  da^ 
(see  Tl<m(t)f  and  was  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sionary laljors  of  two  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  escorted  to  New  Mexi(»o  in  1581  by 
FranciH<'o  SiinchezChamuMrado,  but  who 
wen^  killed  shortly  afterward.  The  iden- 
tification of  Puaray  with  the  Tiguex  vil- 
lage of  the  Tiguex  province  of  the  chron- 
iclers of  Conjna«lo's  expedition  is  deter- 
mined b^  statements  nia<le  by  the  Indians 
to  Khjh'jo  in  158.S,  and  by  the  discovery 
there  l>y  Ofiatc,  in  151W,*  of  a  ]»artially 
effaced  painting  represiniting  the  nmrder 
of  tlu^  miftHionaries.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  Bartolomc,  and  had  200 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  I\ieblo 
revolt  of  1G8();  but  the  j[)ueblo  was  de- 
Htn)ycd  lH.>fore  1711,  ana  was  never  re- 
built, (f.  w.  h.) 

Coofer.— MoUi-TNidilla  (1742).  IliRt.  NiicvaGalicIa, 
1(J0, 1H7U  (rf.  BHiicroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mux.,6r>,  1KS9). 
Coofert.— Ibid.,  ICiT).  Paola.—I<><|K'jomiHt| noted  by 
Whipple.  Par.  It.  R.  Hep.,  Ill,  pt  8,  114,  1866. 
Paray.— JofTi'rys.  Am .  .\ tlas,  mn pfi,  1776.  Pauray. — 
Bowk's,  Miip  Am.,  17M.  Poala.— Efpi^O  (1A88)  In 
Hiikliiyt,  Vov.,  Ill,  46H,  IfiOO.  Poalaa.— Bam-mft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mox.,  laft.  18S9.  Pruara.—1-add, Story 
of  N.  Mox.,?.MWl.  Puala.— KH|N>jo(l.'is3)  in  I>oc. 
IiiiHl.,  XV,  175,  1H71.  Puila.— (>Aato  {Vm),  iWd., 
XVI,  208,  Iffll.  Pualaa.— E»iH'jo  (l:'»83),  ibid.,  XV, 
112.1x71.  Puara.— EsiH'Jo  quott'd  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mcx..  vA  1Km9.  FfiaHu.— Vlllaimui. 
IliNt.  NuevaMi-x.,  l:{7, 1610.  Puaray.— OAateiirigB) 
inlHH\  lno<l.,  XVI,  109,  ll.'»,li<71.  ruary.— Doc.  oi 
lOsi  qiiotiHl  by  Bandclicr  in  Arch.  Inst  I*iipeni, 
IV.  169.  1892.  Puray.— Vctannirt  (1696)  in  Tcatro 
M«'x.,  Ill,  312,1X71  ("ol  iiombre  l»uruyquicredwir 
iniwinoH,  que  OS  uii  K<''Tit'ro  de  que  abuuda  a<iucl 
liU^r").  Puruai.— Salmercm  (1629)  quoted  by 
Bancroft, Nat.  Kh((>n.  i.  600,  1KS2.  Puniay.— Ban- 
cn)ft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mcx..  172.  IKK).  San  Barto* 
lomi.— Vctanciirt  (ir.'.K>)  in  Tc^atro  Mcx.,  in.  S12, 
1S71  (mimion  name).  Bant  Antonio  de  Padua. — 
Onate  (1M8)  in  D«)C.  liKkl.,  xvi,  2£4.  1K71  (flwt 
saint  name  applii^d ) .  Tehoua. — Si'htMilcraf t,  Ind. 
TtIIk.'S,  IV,  40,  IHW.  Tifouex.— (.V)r«)nailo  mii»- 
quotcd  by  8cbc»olcmft,  Ind.  Trilx*^,  iv,  26,  ISM. 
Tifouex-on-the-rook.— Ibid., 28.  Tifuez.--<?iiKtafie- 
da  ( 169|))  in  14th  Rop.  B.  A.  K.,  497,  1896.  YUlag* 
of  the  worm  or  Inaeot.— Biindcliurin  Arch.  Inst. 
I*apeix,  IV, 226, 1892  (llmr-ay,  or). 
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[b.  a.  b. 


Fnbea.    See  Evea, 

Fnberty  cmtomi.  The  Bignificance  of  a 
girl's  entrance  into  womanhood  was  not 
only  appreciated  by  all  American  tribes, 
but  its  imi)ortance  was  much  exaggerated. 
It  was  believed  that  whatever  she  did  or 
exi)erienced  then  was  l)ound  to  affect  her 
entire  8ul)6equent  life,  and  that  she  had 
exceptional  power  over  all  persons  or 
things  that  came  near  her  at  that  period. 
For  this  reason  she  was  usually  carefully 
set  apart  from  other  people  m  a  small 
lodse  in  the  woods,  in  a  separate  room, 
or  behind  some  screen.  There  she  re- 
mained for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
days,  preferably  4,  to  a  year  or  even 
longer — the  longer  isolation  being  en- 
dnrod  by  girls  ol  wealthy  or  aristocratic 
families — and  prepared  her  own  food  or 
had  it  brought  to  her  by  her  mother  or 
some  old  woman,  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  had  anything  to  do.  Her 
dishes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  were 
kept  separate  from  all  others  and  had  to 
be  washed  thoroughly  before  they  could 
be  used  again,  or,  as  with  the  Iroquois, 
an  entirely  new  set  was  provided  for  her. 
For  a  long  period  she  ate  sparingly  and 
took  but  little  water,  while  she  lathed 
often.  Salt  especially  was  tabooed  by  the 
girl  at  this  T)eriod.  A  Cheyenne  girl  puri- 
fied herself  by  allowing  smoke  from  sweet 
grass,  cedar  needles,  and  white  sage  to 
pass  over  her  body  inside  of  her  blanket. 
She  was  alno  forced  to  sit  up  for  long 
periods  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
lazy,  and  among  the  Haida  she  had  to 
sleep  on  a  fiat  rock  with  a  bag  of  gravel  or 
something  similar  for  a  pillow.  If  she  ate 
too  much,  it  was  thou^nt  that  she  would 
be  greedy  in  later  life;  if  she  talked 
too  much,  that  she  would  become  garru- 
lous, and  if  she  lauj^hed,  that  she  would 
become  too  much  mclined  to  hilarity. 
A  Shuswap  girl  would  climb  trees  and 
break  off  their  tips  in  onlor  to  become 
strong,  and  play  with  gambling  sticks 
that  her  future  husband  nii^ht  he  a  suc- 
cessful gamester.  A  Ilnpa  girl  must  not 
tell  a  lie  during  this  time  or  she  would 
become  forever  untnithful.  Among  the 
Tsimshian  if  a  girl  desired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sons  when  married,  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  cheweti  her  food  for  her;  if 
she  dmrtni  daughters,  tliat  office  was  per- 
forme<i  by  women.  At  the  end  of  her 
fast  she  was  covered  with  mat«  and  held 
over  a fi  re  in  onler  that  her  children  might 
be  healthy.  The  Shuswap,  Ntlakyapa- 
muk,  Apache,  Hupa,  and  other  tribes  aid 
notallowagirl  to  touch  her  head  orsi^ratch 
her  bod  v  except  with  a  comb  or  stick.  On 
the  N.  W.  coai?t  she  usually  wore  a  broad- 
brimme<l  hat  to  protect  the  sky,  sun,  sea, 
and  other  objects  in  nature  from  pollu- 
tion and  to  protect  herself  from  the  dele- 
terious infiuences  which  they  in  turn 


might  exert.  Often  the  hole  for  the  labret 
was  bored  about  this  time.  Among  the 
Haida  a  tdrl  was  not  allowed  to  gaze  on 
the  sea  Ic^t  her  face  and  eyes  should 
acquire  nervous,  twitching  movements 
from  the  motion  of  its  waves,  or  on  fire 
for  fear  that  her  face  would  become  red. 
If  she  looked  upon  red  salmon,  her  eyes 
would  become  infiamed.  If  a  girl  ate 
fresh  salmon,  the  Bellacoola  feared  that 
her  mouth  would  be  transformed  into  a 
long  beak;  and  if  a  Ntlakyapamuk  girl 
ate  Dear  meat,  it  was  thought  she  would 
be  childless.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
long  series  of  food  taboos  in  each  tribe, 
governed  by  some  supposed  resemblance 
between  tlie  article  of  diet  and  phenom- 
ena of  certain  diseases.  On  the  n.  Pacific 
coast  as  much  pro{)erty  as  the  fam  i1  y  could 
affonl  was  hung  about  the  girl  while  fast- 
ing so  that  she  might  be(-ome  rich  in  after 
years;  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  any 
work,  so  that  she  might  become  a  chiefs 
wife  and  be  waited  on  by  slaves.  Quite 
different  was  the  custom  among  the  Ntla- 
kyapamuk and  other  tribes  wanting  the 
institution  of  slavery  where  the  girl  spent 
her  time  in  imitating  various  useful  em- 
ployments in  order  not  to  be  lazy  when 
she  grew  up.  Among  the  latter  people 
the  girl  was  supposed  to  l>e  under  the 
special  careof  the  Dawn,  to  which  she  con- 
tinually praye<l,  and  she  made  a  reconl 
of  her  ofterfngs  and  the  ceremonials  she 
had  passed  through  by  painting  pictures 
of  them  on  bowlders  and  on  small  stones. 
This,  according  to  Teit,  was  believed  to 
insure  long  life.  Kn)eber  also  reconls 
the  exe<rution  of  paintings  by  Luisefio 
Indian  girls  in  s.  California. 

Among  many  tribes  it  was  believed  that 
the  Bui>ematural  bein(^  were  esi)ecially 
offended  by  menstrual  blood.  Therefore  a 
Haida  girl  at  this  time  must  not  go  down 
to  the  beach  at  low  tide,  lest  the  tide  come 
in  and  cover  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
food  sup])ly.  She  must  not  step  across  a 
small  stream,  lest  the  old  woman  who  re- 
sides at  its  head  leave  and  take  all  the 
fish  with  her.  When  her  peoi)le  went  to 
a  sfldmon  creek  to  dry  fish  she  must  get 
out  of  the  canoe  just  before  they  reached 
it  and  approach  the  smokehouse  frc>m 
behind,  for  if  she  saw  a  salmon  jump  all 
the  salmon  might  leave.  If  a  hunter's 
glance  happened  to  fall  upon  her,  blocxl 
would  be  inje<^ted  into  his  eye,  prevent- 
ing him  from  seeing  game,  an<i  a  crust  of 
blood  would  surround  his  spear,  making 
it  unlucky.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo  sup- 
posed that  a  girl  was  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  film  at  this  time  which  would  at- 
tach itself  to  a  hunter  who  came  too  near 
and  enable  every  animal  to  see  him. 
Fishing  tackle  and  gambling  sticks  might 
be  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  there- 
fore gambling  sticks  and  bunting  and 
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fishing  iniplemcnts  were  removes]  from 
the  houHe,  at  least  teiiix>orarily,  when  the 
ffirl  had  occasion  to  come  from  l:)ehind 
htT  Bcreen.  Armed  with  the  blood  of  a 
menHtniant  woman  a  man  would  attack 
and  destroy  hostile  supernatural  powers 
or  put  to  flight  any  by  which  he  was 
himself  assailed.  If  a  menstruant  girl 
scratched  any  place  where  one  felt  pain, 
the  pain  would  stop.  The  whole  period 
of  isolation  and  fast  usually  ended  with 
a  feast  and  public  c«remonii^  as  a  sign 
that  the  girl  was  now  marriageable  and 
that  the  family  was  open  to  o^ers  for  her 
hand.  Although  Ilopi  girls  ap|)ear  to 
have  been  spared  the  multifarious  taboos 
imposed  uynm  their  sisters  elsewhere,  the 
attainment  of  puberty  was  marked  by  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
which  was  then  gathered  into  two  whorls, 
one  on  each  ear,  symbolizing  the  fit  >wer  of 
the  squash;  after  marriage  it  was  worn  in 
sira])le  braids  ( eee  Hair  dremufj ) .  A mong 
the  Dieguei\os,  girls  were  laid  down  upon 
green  herlie  caused  to  steam  by  means  of 
a  tire  underneath.  Thev  were  then  cov- 
ered with  blankets  and  left  for  four  days 
and  nights,  while  dancing  and  feasting 
went  on  al.)out  them  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits.  Bymbolic  KcXa  were  also  per- 
former!, such  as  throwing  seeds  over  them 
that  they  might  be  prolific,  and  scatter- 
ing projKfrty  among  the  onlookers  that 
they  might  l>e  generous.  According  to 
Wissler,  the  Teton  Dakota  still  perform  a 
ceremony  for  girls  calletl  "singing  over 
ffirls  that  bleed."  It  is  rather  long,  and 
IS  base<1  on  the  buffalo,  one  of  the  dances 
representing  the  mating  of  the  buffalo. 

Although  not  so  definitely  connected 
with  the  period  of  puberty,  certain  or- 
deals (q.  V.)  were  undergone  by  a  boy 
at  alK)ut  that  period  which  were  sup- 
no(ie<l  to  have  a  deep  influence  on  his 
inture  career.  Among  these  are  especially 
to  1x5  noted  isolation  and  fasts  among  the 
monntainsand  woods,  sweat  bathing  and 
plunging  into  cold  water,  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  the  swallowing  of  medicines 
sometimes  of  intoxic^ating  quality,  and 
the  rubbing  of  the  bo<ly  with  fish  spines 
and  with  herlie.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
girl,  numbers  of  regulations  were  observed 
which  were  suppoeeri  to  affect  the  boy's 
future  health,  happiness,  and  suci'ess  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  war.  Like  the  girls, 
Ntlakyapamuk  youths  made  {mintings 
upon  rocks  during  this  perir)d  in  order  to 
insure  long  life,  and  all  except  those  who 
desired  to  become  successml  warriors, 
who  addresHed  the  Sun,  also  directed  their 
prayers  to  the  Dawn.  The  regulations  of 
a  bov  were  frequentl)r  undergone  in  con- 
nectum  with  ceremonies  introducing  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  tribe  or  of  some 
secret  society.    They  were  not  as  wide- 


spread in  North  America  as  the  r^ula- 
tions  imposed  upon  girls,  and  varied  more 
from  tnbe  to  tnbe.  It  has  also  been  no- 
ticed that  they  break  down  sooner  before 
contact  with  whites. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  puberty 
customs  among  North  American  tribes  is 

S'ven  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
ist,  II,  Anthrop.  i,  pt4,  1900.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  a  pubertjr  ceremony 
for  girls  among  the  Diegueflos  is  given  by 
Rust  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  viii,  do.  1, 
1906.  See  also  Boas  in  Reps,  on  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  1889-98;  Dixon  in  Bulh 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Goddard  in  Pub.  Univ.  Cal.,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903;  Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  rv.  no.  1,  1902; 
Heame,  Travels,  1795;  Hill-Tout  (1)  in 
Reps.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  1898-1903,  (2) 
in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst  G.  6.,  xxxiv,  1904; 
Loskiel,  Missions  United  Brethren,  1794; 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1899;  Owen, 
Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  Sapirin  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2, 1907;  Speck  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n,  ii,  no.  2, 1907;  Swan- 
ton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  v,  ptl, 
19a5.  (j.  R.B.) 

Pubagna.  A  former  Grabrielefio  ranch- 
eria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Alamitos.  —  Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  June 
8,  1860. 

Puccoon.  Any  one  of  various  plants 
whose  juice  was  used  by  the  Indians  for 
staining  and  dyeing;  also  any  one  of 
some  others  to  which  the  term  has  been 
transferred  by  the  whites.  The  chief 
ones  are:  1.  LUhcapermum  vulgare,  the 
puccr)on  of  the  Virginia  Indians.  2.  The 
bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  canadensis) ,  called 
red  puccoon.  3.  The  yellow  root  (-^ydfrow- 
tis  canadensis),  or  yellow  puccoon.  The 
word  puccoon,  spelled  earlier  puccon, 
poccon,  pocon,  poooan,  pocones,  etc.,  is 
derived,  as  the  '^poccons,  a  red  dye,"  in 
Strachey's  and  Smith's  vocabularies  indi- 
cates, from  one  of  the  Virginian  dialects 
of  Algonquian.  In  s.  w.  Virginia  puccoon 
is  hxaiUy  abbreviated  *coon.'  Accord- 
ing to  Trumbull  and  Gerard  the  word  is 
from,  or  from  the  same  root  as,  the  name 
for  blood.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Puchkoha  (Piitc-ko-hu).  The  Rabbit- 
stick  clan  of  the  Asaphratry  of  the  Hopi. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Puckna.  A  former  village  of  the  Upper 
Creeks  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Clay  co. ,  Alia. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  Ala.  map, 
1899. 

PaebUto  (Span.:  Mittle  village').  A 
small  settlement  of  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan 
pueblo,  opposite  the  latter,  on  the  w. 
tmnk  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  63,  1892. 
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Fneblito.    An  Acoiua  Huuimer  villa>^ 

about  15  m.  n.  of  the  pneblo  of  Acoma, 

Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 

TitaUp.— Hod^,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (natlye 

name). 

Fneblo  Alto  (Span.:  'high  village'). 
Two  pueblo  ruins,  about  600  ft  apAii, 
bat  both  belonging  to  a  single  ancient 
village,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mesa  n. 
of  Cnaco  canvou,  n.  w.  N.  Max.,  about  i 
m.  N.  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  The  main 
building  is  rectangular  in  form,  facing  b., 
the  court  inclos^  by  the  usual  semi- 
circular double  wall  which  was  really  a 
series  of  one-story  apartments.  The  N. 
wall  is  360  ft  lone,  the  wings  200  and 
170  ft,  respectively.  The  rooms  are 
from  15  to  20  ft  long  and  8  to  12  ft 
wide.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely 
thrown  down.  The  smaller  building  is 
about  75  ft  square  and  much  l>etter  pre- 
served, some  second-story  walls  being 
still  intact.  This  building  contains  some 
of  the  l)est  plain  masonry  to  be  found  in 
the  Chaco  Canyon  group.  There  is  a 
large  circular  kiva  in  tlie  small  building 
and  traces  of  7  in  the  lai^  one.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  s.  of  the  nuns  is  a  wall 
extending  k.  and  s.  1,986  ft.  Other  walls 
extend  toward  this  from  the  main  build- 
ing but  do  not  connect  with  it.  Pueblo 
Alto  is  reached  from  the  canyon  by  a 
tortuous  stairway  through  a  narrow 
crevice  just  back  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  See 
Jackson  in  10th    Rep.   Hayden   Surv., 

1878.  (K.L.  H.) 

Ki-AHL—Lummlfl  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xv,  42&S, 
1901. 

Fneblo  Blanco  (Span.:  'white  village'). 
A  mined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  (ialisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  IV,  116,  1892. 

Fneblo  Blanco.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably of  the  Piros,  on  the  w.  rim  of^the 
M6iano,  or  great  sand -flow,  e.  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  about  lat.  34°  80^,  New  Mexico. 
It  was  probably  inhabited  in  historic 
times. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
nr,  278,  281,  1892. 

Fneblo  Bonito  (Span.:  'beautiful  vil- 
la^') .  The  central  and  most  imi)ortant 
rum  of  the  Chaco  (^ivon  group  in  n.  w. 
New  Mexico.  The  building,  w^hieh  stands 
within  70  ft  of  the  n.  wall  of  the  canyon, 
is  of  dark  brown  sandHtone,  seniielliptical 
in  fonn.  Its  length  e.  and  w.  is  667  ft, 
g^reatest  depth  n.  and  s.  815  ft.  It  was 
originally  5  stories  high,  there  being  por- 
tions of  the  flfth-story  wall  still  standmg. 
The  greatoHt  height  of  standing  wall  at 

S resent  is  48  ft,  39  ft  1km ng  al)ove  the 
etritup;  prolmbly  half  of  the  original 
walls  remain  standing.  The  rooms  are 
mostly  rectangular,  but  thert^  are  nmnjr 
of  irregular  fonn,  neniicircular,  trapezoi- 
dal, elliptical,  triangular,  etc.,  owmg  to 


the  subsequent  addition  of  rooms  to  the 
original  structure,  several  such  additions 
and  remodelings  being  evident  In  fact, 
no  unit  of  original  plan  is  discernible,  and 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  within, 
without,  and  upward  as  needed.  The 
masonry  of  Pueolo  Bonito  ranges  from 
plain  rubble  to  what  appears  to  oe  orna- 
mental mosaic  in  places.  Every  type  of 
masonrjr  known  to  Pueblo  architecture  is 
found  m  this  building,  and  not  fewer 
than  27  circular  kivas,  varying  from  10 
to  50  ft  in  diameter,  have  bet*n  uncov- 
ered in  it.  The  kiva  is  in  every  instance 
a  circular  room  built  within  a  square  or 
rectangular  one,  the  space  between  the 
walls  being  filled  witn  earth  and  ma- 
sonry. In  some  cases  the  interior  of  the 
kivas  is  of  fine  tablet  masonry,  alternat- 
ing with  bands  of  laiiger  blocks,  giving  an 
ornamental  finish.  The  fireplaces  are  of 
the  moHt  primitive  character.  The  tim- 
bering is  exceptionally  heavy,  logs  40  ft 
in  length  and  18  in.  in  diameter  liaving 
been  fomul.  The  door^'ays  varv  from 
24  by  36  to  30  by  60  in. ;  the  lintels  are 
straight,  smooth  poles  about  3  in.  in  di- 
ameter; windows  vary  from  6  by  12  to 
12  by  16  in.  Extensive  excavations  have 
been  made  in  Pueblo  Bonito  by  the  Hyde 
Exploring  Expedition;  the  collections 
found  are  now  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Consult  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo 
Oonntrv,  80, 1860;  Haniacre  in  Scribner's 
Mag.,  276,  Dec.  1878;  Ja<;kson  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  1878;  Pepj)er  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2,  1906,  (2 J  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.     (e.  l.  h.) 

Fneblo  Caja  del  Bio.  A  very  ancient 
pueblo  on  a  rocky  bluff  3  m.  k.  e.  of  Co- 
chiti,  in  the  so-called  Caja  del  Rio,  so 
named  from  the  "Iwxing"  of  the  canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  here,  in  Sandoval  *co., 
N.  Mex.  Concerning  it  Bandelier  ( Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  rv,  80, 1892)  says:  "  Whether 
the  Tehuas  [Tewal,  the  Tanos,  or  some 
other  unknown  trine  were  the  builders 
of  it  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  people  of 
Cochiti  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its 
former  occu  pants.  The  amoun  t  of  arable 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  sufficient;  for  the 
population,  as  I  e«ttimate  it,  could  not 
nave  exceeded  400." 

Ghin-a  Xa-na  Tie-ahu-inA. — ^Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  80 
('  the  old  houftcHOU  the  river':  Cochiti  name.)  Ti- 
^i  Han-at  Xa-ma  Tie-ahu-ma.— Ibid,  ('the  old 
noUBCfl  in  the  north':  another  Cochiti  name). 

Pueblo  Colorado  (Span.:  *  red  village'). 
A  mined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Cfalisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexicc». — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  116,  1892. 

Pueblo  Colorado.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  Piro  on  the  w.  rim  of  the 
MMano,  or  great  sand-flow,  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  alwiit  lat.  34'*  30^,  New  Mexit'o. 
It  was  probably  inluibited   in  historic 
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timefl. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  278,  281,  1892. 

Pueblo  del  Alto  (Span.:  'villagp  of  the 
height,'  80  called  on  account  of  its  sitoa- 
tion  above  the  reach  of  inundation).  A 
prehistoric  village,  probably  of  the  Piro, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  on  the  k.  Hide  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  (>  m.  s.  of  Belen,  N. 
Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  In»t.  Papers, 
IV.  2:^7,  1892. 

Paeblo  dela  Parida  (Span.:  'village  of 
tl«<  woman  lately  delivered*)-  A  former 
pueblo,  presumably  of  the  Piro,  on  the 
w.  rim  of  the  Medano,  or  great  sand- 
flow,  K.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  alx)ut  lat  34° 
:My,  New  Mexico.  It  was  i)rol)ably  in- 
habited in  historic  times. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papc^rs,  iv,  278,  281,  1892. 

Paeblo  del  Anroyo  (Sjian. :  *  village  of  the 
gulch').  An  important  ancient  ])ueblo 
less  than  i  m.  below  Pueblo  Bonito,  in 
C*lia(x>  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  arroyo,  on  its  very  brink, 
is  rectangular  in  form,  and  faces  eastward. 
The  western  wall  isalx)ut  270  ft  lon^,  and 
the  2  wings  125  an<l  135  ft  respet^tively. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  are  con- 
necteil  by  a  semicircular  double  wall, 
the  space  between  being  occupied  by  a 
series  of  rooms.  Portions  of  tlie  third- 
story  wall  are  standing.  The  original 
height  was  probably  4  stories.  The 
heavy  floor  timbers,  averaging  about  10 
in.  in  thickness,  are  still  in  place.  There 
are  2  kivas  in  the  court,  3  built  within 
the  pueblo  walls,  and  4  outside  the  main 
building.  The  lai^rest  is  37  ft  in  diame- 
ter. The  masonry  is  of  dull  brown  sand- 
st^me,  well  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Consult  Jackson  in  10th  Ren.  Hayden 

Surv.,  1878,  and  Hardacre  ana  Simpson, 

cited  below.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Del  Orroyo.— Domenech,  DcsertH  of  N.  A.,  i,  200, 
IWK).  Pueblo  del  Arroya.— Hardacre  in  Bcribncr's 
Max.  275.  Dec.  1878  (mUiprint).  Pueblo  del  Ar- 
royo.—Simpson,  Ezped.  to  Navajo  Ck>untry,  81, 

Pueblo  del  Encierro  (Span.:  S'illage  of 
the  incloHure* ) .  A  former  pueblo,  proba- 
bly Kercsan,  described  as  being  some  dis- 
tance alx)veTaahkatze,  which  is  opposite 
Cochiti,  in  n.  central  New  Mexico.  The 
Tano  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its 
former  occupancy  by  their  peoi)le. — Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  179-81, 
1892. 

Pueblo  de  loi  Jamanoi.  A  former  large 
village  of  the  Jumano  (q.  v.),  situated 
in  the  "Salinas"  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
<'entral  New  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tabira,  or  the  so-called  Gran  Quivira. 
The  definite  location  of  the  pueblo  is  not 
known,  althoogh  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  near  the  base  of  the  eleva- 
tion called  Mesa  de  los  Jumanes.  In  1598 
the  northern  division  of  the  Jumano  oc- 
cupied 4  villages  in  this  region,  but  before 
1629  they  lived  in  tipis  and  were  semi- 
nomadic.    In  the  latter  year  they  were 


gathere^l  in  a  **^reat  pueblo"  to  which 

the  name  San  Isidoro  was  applied  by  the 

Francim^n  missionaries,  and  an  attempt 

made  at  their  conversion.    The  Pueblo 

de    los   Jumanos    was    mentioned    by 

I'^scalante  in  1778 — fully  a  century  after 

the  abandonment  of  the  Salinas  bv  the 

Tigua  and  the  Piro.     Actcording  to  li^sca- 

lante  the  pueblo  was  destroys!  by  the 

AjMiche,  who  were  the  scourge  of  the 

I*ueblos  during  this  period.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Jumancas.— l<>M'alanU!  (1778)  quoted  byBandciicr 
ill  Arch.  Inst.  f*apcrs,  in.  132.  1890.  jfumanaa.— 
Del'iNle,  CarU^  Mex.  et  Floride.  1703.  Pueblo  de 
Jumanoe.— Kandelier,  op.  cit.,  181.  San  laidoro. — 
Honavidi>8(1630)  trans,  in  Land  of  SunHhine.  xin, 
'2Mr>.  1900.  8.  laidoro  Hnmanaa.— Benavidest  (1690) 
ns  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  164, 1880. 
Xumanoe  ( ureat  pueblo  of  the).— BcnavidcH  trans, 
in  Land  of  SuuHnine,  op.  cit. 

Pueblo  de  loi  Silos.  A  lai^e  Tano  village 
situateil  in  the  (Talisteo  liasin,  between 
the  Koresan  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Pecos,  JS.  Mex.,  in  1540;  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards  of  (.'oronado's  expedi- 
tion l)ecause  of  the  large  underground 
cellars  found  there  stored  with  com.  The 
village  had  the  api)earance  of  newness, 
but  l^ecause  of  depredations  by  the  Teya, 
.  a  Plains  tribe,  16  years  before,  only  35 
hou.ses  were  inhabited,  the  remainder 
having  Ix^en  destroyed.    See  Castafleda 

in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  453,  523.  570, 1896. 
Paeblo  de  Ice  ciloe.— Cai«tafieda,  op.  cit.,  468. 
Zitot.  MoU-Padilla  (1742).  Hist.  Nueva  QalicU, 
1G4, 1870  (apiNircntly  identical). 

Paeblo  Largo  (Span.:  'long  village'). 

A  former  Tano  pueblo  of  the  compact, 

communal  type,  situated  about  5  m.  s.  of 

Galisteo,N.Mex.  It  was  possibly  occupied 

in  the  l(>th  and  the  beginning  of  the  ITth 

centuries. — Bandelier  (1)   in  Ritch,  N. 

Mex.,  201, 1885;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers. 

Ill,  125,  18W:  IV,  106,  1892;  (3)  Gflded 

Man,  222,  1893. 

Hiahi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  125^ 

1890  (native  name). 

Pueblo Nuevo  (Span.:  'new village').  A 
Tepehuane  pueblo  in  s.  Durango,  Mexico, 
near  Meztjuital  r. — Orozcb  y  Berra,  Geog., 
319,  18(J4. 

Pueblo  Pintado  (Span.:  'painted  vil- 
lage'). An  important  ancient  pueblo 
niin,  of  yellowish  gray  sandstone,  sita- 
ated  near  the  head  of  the  Chac^>  wash,  on 
the  low  mesa  to  the  s.,  in  Chaco  canvon. 
N.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Chaco  ( -anyon  grouj).  The  building  is 
L-shaf>ed,  the  2  wings  measuring  238  ft 
and  174  ft,  exterior  measure.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  are  connected  by 
a  row  of  small  apartments.  The  inclosed 
court  was  occu]ned  by  2  kivas  and  other 
semi  subterranean  structures,  while  just 
outside  the  court  is  another  large  kiva. 
The  standing  outer  walls  are  still  about  28 
ft  high;  the  original  height  was  probably 
about  40  ft.  This  ruin  is  surrounded  by 
about  10  ruins  of  minor  pueblos,  all  within 
a  mile  of  the  main  building.  The  sur- 
rounding region  is  an  absolute  desert 
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The  site  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one 

because  of  its  situation,  beine  well  toward 

the  top  of  the  continental  divide  and 

likely  to  contain  important  evidences  of 

contact  with    the  rueblos  of  the    Rio 

Grande   drainage,    particularly    Jemez. 

See  Simpson,  Expied.  to  Navajo  C/Ountrv, 

81,  1850;  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 

Surv.,  1878.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Kinkftle.— E.  L.  Hewett,  iurn,  1905  ('  large  houiies 
■urrounded  by  Hmall  ones':  Navaho  name). 
Kinkyel.  —  Ibid.  Pueblo  Colorado.  —  Simpmn. 
Exped.  Navafo  Country,  75,  1850  (Utins.  'red 
town').  Pueblo  de  Moatesiuna.— Ibid,  ('town  of 
Montezuma,'  Mild  to  be  ra  called  bv  some  of  the 
Pueblos).  Pueblo  de  Batones.— Ibid,  ('rat  town': 
trans,  of  Jemez  name).  Pueblo  Grande.— Ibid, 
('great  town':  so  called  by  a  Navaho).  Pueblo 
Piatado.— Ibid.  (Spanish  name). 

Paeblo  daemado  (Span.:  'hurnt  vil- 
lage*)- An  abandoned  pueblo  of  the 
Tano  or  the  Tewa,  6  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  F^, 

N.  Mex.  See  Tzenatay. 
Afua  Frio.— Eastman,  map  (1868)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25.  1854  (misprint).  Pueblo 
qnemado.— Ofliate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  114. 
1871  (possibly  identical).  Quimado.— Ritoh,  N. 
Mex.,  166, 1885  (Agua  Fria.  or). 

Paeblo  Baton  (Mex.-S^an.:  'rat  vil- 
lage'). An  Indian  vllla^^  in  1763  on  Cayo 
Ratones,  about  New  r.  mlet,  s.  e.  coast  of 
Florida  (Roberts,  Fla.,  21,  1763).  The 
inhabitants  were  probably  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Tecjuesta  tribe.  (j.  m.^ 

Puebloi  (* towns \  tillages',  so  called 
on  account  of  the  [)ecuiiar  style  of  com- 
pact permanent  settlements  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  temporary 
camps  or  scattered  rancheriasof  less  sub- 
stantial houses).  A  term  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  adopted  by  English-speak- 
ing i>eople  to  designate  all  the  Indians 
who  lived  or  are  living  in  permanent 
stone  or  adolje  houses  built  into  compact 
villages  in  h.  Colorado  and  central  Utah, 
and  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
adjacent  Mexican  territory,  and  extended 
sometimes  to  include  the  settlements  of 
Buch  trit)es  as  the  Pima  and  the  Papiu:o, 
who  led  an  agricultural  life.  The  Pueblo 
people  of  history  <!omprise  the  Tanoan, 
Keresan  (Queres),  and  Zufiian  linguistic 
families  ot  New  Mexico,  and  the  Hopi, 
of  Shoshonean  affinity,  in  n.  e.  Arizona. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows,  the 
tribes  or  villages  noted  being  only  those 
now  exiptent  or  that  recently  have  be- 
come extinct: 


LiNGriSTIC 

8to<:k. 


Linguistic 
Stock. 


Group. 


TBIBR8  OB  Villages. 


Tanoan 


Tewa . 


Tigua 


Jemez . . . 

Tano 

Hro 


Nambe.  Tesuquo,  San 
Ildefonno.  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  Pojoaquc 
(recently  extinct), 
Hano. 

Isleta,  8an(lia.Taos.  Picu- 
ris.IsletadelSur  (Mexi- 
canized). 

Jemez,  Pecos  (extinct). 

Practically  cxUnct. 

Senecu,  Socorro  del  Sur 
(both  Mexicanlzed ). 


Group. 


Keresan 
(Quercs) .  • 

Zufiian 

Shoshonean 


Eastern.. 


Tribes  or  Villages. 


Western 
ZufSi.... 
Hopi.... 


Sjin  Felipe,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  Cochiti.  Sauto  Do- 
mingo. 

Acoma,  Laguiia,  and  out- 
lying villages. 

Zuni  and  its  outlying 
villages. 

Walpi,  Sicbomovi,  Mish- 
ongnovi,  Shipaulovi, 
Shongopovi,  Ornibi. 


Habitat.-  -The  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  his- 
torical iMjriod  have  been  cxjnlined  to  the 
area  extending:  from  n.  b.  Arizona  to 
the  Rio  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  (and,  in- 
trusively, into  \\.  Kansas),  and  from  Taos 
on  the  Kio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
N.,  to  a  few  miles  l>elow  El  Pa.»<o,  Texas, 
in  the  s.  The  ancient  domain  of  Pueblo 
peoples,  however,  covered  a  much  greater 
territory,  extending  approximately  from 
w.  Arizona  to  the  Pei'os  and  into  the 
Texas  panhandle,  and  from  ct^ntral  Utah 
and  s.  Colorado  indefinitely  southward 
into  Mexico,  whore  the  '  remains  of 
their  habitations  have  not  yet  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  northern 
Aztec. 

Ilisfonf. — Of  the  Pueblo  tribes  the  Zufii 
were  the  first  to  become  known  tocivilized 
people.  In  153J)  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  a 
Franciscan,  journeyed  northward  from 
the  City  of  M(*xic<),  nccompanicHi  by  a 
Barbary  negro  known  aj*  Es^tevan,  or 
Estevanico,  who  ha<l  l)eeiJ  a  companion 
of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  two  other 
Spanish  Hurviv(>r8ofNarvaez'Hexi>edit  ion, 
shipwrecked  in  theCiulf  of  Mexico  in  1528. 
The  negro  went  ahead  of  tho  friar  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  but  contrary  to  instructions 
reache<i  a  provin(*e  that  Ix'canie  known  as 
the  iSeven  Citii»s  of  Cibola,  unt^uestionably 
identified  with  the  Znfii  villages  of  w. 
New  Mexico,  far  in  advance  of  Fray  Mar- 
cos. Here  Estevanico,  with  someof  the 
Indians  who  had  followed  him,  was  killed 
by  the  Zufli.  A  few  days  later  the  friar 
viewe<l  from  an  adjacent  height  a  town 
identified  as  Hawikuh,  the  first  one  seen 
in  journeying  toward  the  n.  e.;  then 
planting  a  cross  an<i  taking  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  new  country  in  the  name  of 
Spiin,  he  hasti'ued  back  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  he  presented  a  glowing 
report  of  what  hv  had  seen  and  heanl. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  reiM)rt  of 
riches  in  the  northern  country,  the  Vice- 
roy Mendoza  organized  an  expedition, 
under  Francisco  Vastpiez  de  Con:)nado, 
which,  for  wealth  of  equipment  and  for 
the  prominent  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied it,  has  never  l)een  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  .\  merican  exploration.  Guided 
by  Fray  Marcas  of  Niza,  the  exi^edition 
departed  from  Compostela,  Feb.  23, 1540, 
and  reached  Culiacan  Mar.  28.    On  Apr. 
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22  C!oronado  departed  from  the  latter 
place  with  75  horsemen,  leaving  the  main 
force  to  follow,  and  reached  Hawikuh, 
which  he  named  Granada,  on  July  7. 
The  Indians  showing  hostility,  the  place 
was  stormed  by  the  Si)aniards  ana  the 
inhabitants  were  routed  after  Coronado 
had  almost  lost  hislife  in  the  attack.  Ex- 
ploring parties  were  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions—to the  Hopi  villages  of  Tusa van,  the 
(rrand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Rio 
(irande  valley,  and  the  buffalo  plains — no- 
where finding  the  expected  wealth  but 
always  encouraged  by  news  of  what  lay 
l)eyond.  The  main  army  reached  Cibola 
in  September,  and  departed  for  Tiguex 
(the  country  and  chief  village  of  the 
present  Tigua  Indians),  about  the  present 
Bernalillo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
winter  quarters  were  established.  The 
natives  revolted  owing  to  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  uprising 
was  quelled  after  a  long  siege  and  the  kill- 
ing of  many  Indians.  In  the  following 
April  (1541)  Coronado  starte<l  with  his 
entire  force,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Indian  nicknamed  "The Turk, "evidently 
a  Pawnee,  whom  he  had  found  living 
among  the  Pueblos,  to  explore  a  province 
to  the  far  eastward  called  Quivira  (<].  v.). 
The  Spaniards  were  led  astray  by  the 
guide,  whom  they  later  executed';  the 
main  force  was  sent  back  to  the  Rio 
(irande,  and  a  picked  body  finally 
reached  the  buffalo  country  of  b.  Kansas. 
In  the  spring  of  1542  Coronarlo's  force 
started  on  their  return  to  Mexico.  Two 
niLwionaries  were  left  behind — Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla,  who  went  to  Quivira,  an<l  Fray 
Luis,  a  lay  brother,  who  remaini»d  at 
Pecos.  Both  were  kille<l  by  the  natives 
whom  they  exj^ected  to  convert.  In 
Coronadt)'«time  the  Pueblos  were  said  to 
occupy  71  towns,  and  there  may  have 
been  others  which  the  Spaniards  did  not 
enumerate. 

The  Pueblos  were  visited  successively 
by  several  other  Spanish  explorers. 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamusca^lo,  in  1581, 
escorted  three  Franciscan  missionaries  to 
the  Tigua  country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
they  were  killed  soon  after.  Antonio  de 
Enpejo,  late  in  1582,  starte<l  with  a  small 
force  from  San  Bartolome  In  Chihuahua 
for  the  purpHwe  of  determining  the  fate 
of  the  missionaries.  He  traversed  tlie 
Pueblo  country  from  the  Hopi  villages  of 
N.  E.  Arizona  to  Pecos  in  New  Mexico,  and 
returned  to  San  Bartolom6  by  way  of 
Pecos  r.  Kspeio*s  itinerary  is  traceable 
with  no  great  difficaltv,  and  moHt  of  his 
tribal  names  are  readily  identified.  His 
estimates  of  population,  however,  are 
greatly  exaggerated — in  some  cases  at 
least  ten  times  too  large.  Following 
Kepejo,  in  1590,  waa  Caspar  CastaAo  de 
8oM,  who  with  A  party  of  170  persons 
followed  op  the  Peooe  as  fajr  as  the  pueblo 


of  that  name,  which  is  described  ns  hav- 
ing five  plazas  and  nixteen  kivas;  the 
pueblo  was  provided  with  much  maize, 
and  the  pottery  and  the  garments  of  the 
men  and  women  aroused  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  ex- 
peditions was  that  of  Juan  de  Oilate,  the 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico  in  1598  and 
founder  of  Santa  F^  seven  years  later;  for 
by  reason  of  it  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
first  definitely  influenced  by  civilization. 
Traveling  northward,  Oilate  reached  on 
May  22  the  first  pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande — those  of  the  Piro  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Socorro.  A  party  was  sent 
to  visit  the  pueblos  of  the  Sahnas,  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  main  body 
reached  the  Tigua  -country  a  few  weeks 
later,  fin<ling  there,  at  Puaray  village, 
evidences  of  the  murder  of  the  friars  in 
1581.  Other  pueblos  were  visited,  the 
natives  taking  the  oath  of  obe<lience  and 
homage  in  each  instimi^e,  and  several 
saint  names  were  applied  that  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  The  Pueblo  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of 
which  a  priest  waa  assigned,  but  little 
was  done  toward  the  founding  of  perma- 
nent missions  during  Oflate's  stay.  The 
first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards' was  es- 
tablished, under  the  name  San  Gabriel 
de  los  i'^jianoles,  on  the  Rio  Grande  at 
the  Tcwa  village  of  Yukewingge,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Ohaina,  opposite  San 
Juan  pueblo;  it  remained  the  seat  of  the 
colony  until  the  spring  of  1605,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  Santa  F6  founded. 

Active  missionary  work  among  the 
Pueblos  waa  commenced  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  although  many  baptisms 
were  inade  by  the  few  resident  friars  lit- 
tle was  done  toward  actual  conversion. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  1629  is  set 
forth  in  the  Memorial  written  by  Fray 
A  Ion  so  Bonavidcs,  the  custodian  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  the  province,  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year.  The  ap- 
peal of  Bcnavides  resulte<l  in  the  sending 
of  30  new  missionaries  and  the  founding 
of  many  new  missions  from  the  Hopi 
country  and  the  Zuili  in  the  w.  to  the 
pueblos  of  the  Salinas  in  the  s.  Sub- 
stantial churches  and  monasteries  were 
erected  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and 
much  wa.s  done  toward  concentrating  the 
Indians  ^ith  a  view  of  more  readily  ef- 
fecting their  Christianization.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  century  difficulties 
arose  between  the  civil  officials  and  the 
missionaries,  in  which  the  Indians  be- 
(^ame  involved.  Finally  the  latter,  led 
by  a  native  of  San  Juan  named  Po])^  (a. 
V. ) ,  arose  in  revolt  in  August,  1680,  kill- 
ing 21  of  the  33  missionaries,  about  375 
other  colonists  of  a  total  of  about  2,350, 
and  destroying  the  missions,  together 
with  their  furnishings  and  re<rords.  Gov- 
ernor Otermin  and  the  surviving  colo- 


BboMt  3,000  ludianri  for  10  dnya, 
after  a  dwiienile  sortie,  the  Iniiiani 


fori-ed  liai'k  with  a.  lom  of  »00  killed  aod 
47  caj>tiired.  The  priHOuers  were  liaiiKed, 
and  the  next  day  (Aug.  21)  theSpmiianlp, 
numbering  alwut  1 ,000,  coniiiienoed  their 
Ion);  retreat  to  Kl  I'iieo.  Kvidently  in 
fear  !«^t  the  t<|miiiarib  Hhoiild  return  at 
any  time  with  (If  Irons  f<>ri«,  many  of  the 
Pu«hloe  aluuxloiieil  their  eettletneata  ancl 
took  refuge  in  new  ones  on  lew  pregna- 
ble rites,  leaving  t)ie  former  villageH  t4> 
cmnihle.  For  12  years  the  Pueblna  re- 
main(.<d  inde]>endt'nt  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  not  free  froindis»«nsion  among  theni- 
■elves  or  from  depredation  a  by  their  old 
enemioH,  theNavuhoandlheApat-he.  In 
1692  Diegn  do  Vargas  reconquered  tlie 
province  after  severely  chiistiaing  many 
of  the  natives  and  rk>Htroying  Home  lif 
their  towns.  Of  all  the  paehlos  of  New 
Mexico  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
revolt  (at  which 
time  til  ere  were 
33  active  mis- 
sions, while  oth- 


Acoma  and 
nbly  leleta 


out  the  81 
hiiiltinrei'esHCBof  ctiEfB 
in  some  caree  the  natara| 
been  enlarged  <—  — — '"•- 


sites  aft*.- 
COnqnesI 
ISIHtwmeoFtli 


but  the. 

dered  after  hav- 
ing )>een  a).^in 
Kvercly  puniuhed  by  Vargas,     From  this 

time  tlie  PuehloH have  been  notably  ])eace- 
ful  toward  the  whites,  the  only  exception 
being  in  Jan.,  1H4T,  wheu  the  Taos  In- 
dians, ini<tia;at«d  by  TOmemipgiiidod  Mexi- 
auiH,  killeil  Gov.  Charleii  Itent  acid  Houie 
Other  Americans  and  look  refn^  in  their 
fortified  town  and  mission  I'huri'h.  which 
were  stonm-d  by  troogiswith  aloiqi  tothc 
IndiausofalwutloOkillcdoutnglLt,  while 
t,  namlHT  were  later  tried  and  hangevl. 

Arltaii'liintiuilrieii.^WhWctbo  material 
culture  of  the  seilcntary  reople  of  this 
preat  territory,  as  revealed  by  ethnolo^ 
ical  and  aruheological  investigations,  is 
■ufliciently  homogeneons  to  warrant  its 
designation  att  "the  I'ueblo  culture," 
there  are  many  local  differences  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  building  materials,  due 
chiefly  to  the  infliienixi  of  environment. 
In  thenort hem  portions  particiilariy,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  aliuoet  through- 


dwellings 

._...^__  .,ies  having 
loditied  by  artilii-ial 
..     .,  .   .   tlio  cliff  face  having 

been  practi<-ally  honeyromlicd  to  servo 
as  habitations.  These  are  the  cliff-dwell- 
ings (q.  V.)  built  and  occupieil  by  the 
anpestors  of  the  present  Pueblos,  no  doulit 
for  purposes  of  defense  against  ancient 
enemies.  In  the  valleys  anil  on  the  mesa 
tops  the  etructures  varied  aci«rding  to  the 
available  building malerialsandfotbeexi- 
genciesofthoaitex.  In  thenortliernparis 
of  the  Pueblo  area  the  housee  were  gener- 
ally of  sandstone,  readily  qiiarrie<i  near  at 
hand;  iusoineplaceBblocksof  lava,  or  tula, 
wereuBol.  In  the  southern  valleys,  espe- 
cially along  the  Oila  and  the  Salt,  adobe 
(a.  v.)wastheraatcriahMuallyeiiiplQye<l. 
The  groups  of  dwellings  were  generally 
compact  stnictnresof  several  stories,  with 
many  small  rooms  maile  nciKtHsary  owing 
jiartly  to  the 
scarcity  of  BuiU- 
hie  timl>er  for 
roofing  larger 
etructures  and 
partly  to  the 
lack  of  means  of 
transporting  it, 
tor,likeotherIn- 
dians,  the  Pueb- 
los had  no  horses 
or  donkeys  be- 
fore the  coming 
of  the  whites. 
The  villages 
were  often  rec- 
tangular, with 
Ojieh  cimrts,  but 
usually  there  was 
little  fixed  plan 
of  outline,  new 
IB  Hiw  HOKO  dwellings  Iieing 

added  wherever  and  whenever  need  de- 
mandeit  (although  sometimes  influenced 
by  thedirectionof  the  Biin),often  resulting 
in  great  coiumunitv  groups  of  houses  (onii- 
ing  im-wularly  obtonn,  square,  wmicireu- 
lar,  cireular,  and  elliptitil  ground-plans, 
with  wings  and  minor  projections.     The 

[Riehliis  were  generally  built  in  terrace 
ishion;  i.  e.,  the  upper  tiere  of  houses 
were  si't  back  of  thooc  next  Irelow,  ho  that 
the  riiofii  of  the  lower  stories  fonnoil  a 
kind  of  front  yard  for  tiiose  next  above. 
Unlike  the  dwellings  of  to-day,  the  lower 
stories  were  without  di>ore,  entrance  being 
gained  by  menus  of  ladders  and  a  hatch- 
way in  the  roof.  The  upper  houses  were 
anil  Etill  are  reached  by  means  of  movable 
ladders,  or  liy  masonry  steps  built  against 
the  ouler  walls  and  resting  on  theroob 
of  the  houses  Itelow.     In  the  ancientpi 


of  a  shallow  box  o 


leform 
1  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  the  smoke  Gndingegrees  through 
the  hstchway  aa  in  gome  of  the  kivaa 
to-day.  CornerSreplaceawereBlaainuBe, 
Imt  chimiieyH,  hh  well  as  the  dome-Bhapeii 
ovens  bailt  on  the  Kroiimi  or  on  the  roofe, 
and  {wneleil  doora  and  shutters,  were 
duubtlew  derived  from  the  Spaniards. 
Floors  were  )>aved  with  siune  slabti  or 
plaati;reil  smooth  wilh  adobe  mortar  like 
the  walls  and  roofs.    AcrompttnyiDg  each 

eueblo  was  at  least  one  kiva  (i|.  v.); 
ideed  tlie  belief  has  been  advanced  that 
the  kiva  funned  the  nudeua  of  theandent 
pueblo,  which  grew  up  around  it.  The 
housea  are  constniyted  and  owned  by  the 
women,  the  men  lielftin);  with  the  hcavv 
work,  Huch  ae  ({iiarryinf;  stone  anil  haiil- 
ingand  emplaciiiR  the  beams.  The  Pue- 
blos I iiaile  good  basketry  (q.  v.),  Imtitiu 
not  the  equal  of  that  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  H.  Cahfoniia,  although  some  of  the 
Ho^i  manufacture  Imsket  plaojues  in  two 
distinct  Btylea  of  weaving,  excellently 
onuimentf^'d  with  anthropomorpliie  and 
other  figures  i~ 


colon    ilerivcd 


era  the  Pueblos 
have  not  been 
excelled  by  any 
Indian^l  N.  of 
Mexico  (sec 
Pcllirij,  Wmr- 
.■,.j).  Their 
earthenware 
I,  ancient 


■ud  modern,  contibt  of  practically  every 


caiely  modeled  iind  elaborately  painted 

ers,  ImwIh,  platters,  bottles,  ladles,  and 
ix-ahaped  utensils. 

Hauv  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  espe- 
cially t'hoee  of  the  northern  area,  may  lie 
designates!  as  horticulturists  rather  than 
■8  agriculturists,  so  intensive  wa»  their 
method  of  cultivation.  Their  small 
lieldH  were  irrigated  from  living  streams 
or  from  storage  reservoirs,  the  chief  crop 
lieing  corn.  Cotton  also  was  raised,  the 
product  being  woven  into  evervday 
clothing  and  ceremonial  cloaks.  Kilts, 
and  lii.'gings,  which  were  extensively 
traded  to  other  tribes.  The  Ilopi  were 
and  still  are  the  principal  cotton  weavers 
of  all  the  Puebloe,  but  the  native  cotton 
has  given  place  almost  entirely  to  trade 
stuBe.     After  the  introduction  of  sheep 


tiuie  hand  looms,  beoune  an  important 
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industry.  It  is  believed  that  weaving 
was  introduced  among  the  Navaho  by 
Pueblo  women  adopted  into  that  tribe. 
Many  so-called  "Navaho  blankets"  are 
really  the  product  of  ilopi  and  Ziifli 
looms,  operattHl  by  botli  men  and  women. 
In  the  southern  Pueblo  area  es[)ecially, 
agriculture  was  conductetl  on  a  large 
scale,  and  elaborate  and  extensive  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  (q.  v.)  were  employed. 
Such  works,  utilized  by  an  entire  com- 
munity, were  constnicted  under  a  com- 
munal system;  and  indeed  this  method 
ia  atiltlai^ly  followed  by  all  the  Pueblofl, 
In  addition  to  fields  of  corn,  wheat, 
pumpkins,  melons,  etc.,  small  ganlen 
l>atches  of  onions,  beans,  chile,  etc.,  near 
the  houses  are  cultivate*!,  water  being 
daily  conveyed  to  them  in  jars  by  the 
women,  to  whom  the  gardens  belong. 

In  addition  to  their  ^riculture  the 
I'ueblos  hunted  to  some  extent,  and  there 
are  still  some  excellent  hunters  among 
them.  The  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and 
mountain  lion 
were  the  laner 
game  sought, 
and  the  ea-^tcm 
Puebloshunted 
alni  the  butfdo 
on  the  plains. 
Kubbitsaltound 
throughout  the 
Pueblo  coun- 
try, and  are 
hunted  individ- 
ually as  well  as 
liy  large  groups 


round  a  wide 
area  and  grad- 
ually drawinff 
[trap  the  rabbits  and  disjiatca 
them  with  boomerang-shaped  hunting 
sticks.  Traps  also  are  employed,  espe- 
cially for  catching  small  mammals  and 
birds,  including  eagles,  which  are  highly 

[iriied  on  account  of  their  feathers,  ao 
urgely  nse<l  in  ceremony.  Fish  and 
other  productM  of  the  water  are  never 
eaten,  and  various  animals  are  tabooed  ■■ 
fiiod  by  the  members  of  certain  clana. 
In  early  times  the  turkey  was  diHiiesti- 
cated,  and  there  is  evidence  that  large 
flocks  were  "heriied"  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  are  sheep  and  goals  at  the 
present  time.  A  few  turkeys,  as  well  as 
eaglcN,  are  still  kept  in  captivity,  but 
only  for  their  feathers.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  was  the  dog,  but  there 
ia  no  evidence  that  the  Pueblos  employed 
this  aniinal  an  a  beast  of  burden  like  the 
triljes  of  the  plains  (see  D-imnilU-allon, 
TVq'ois).  Horses,  aj^Bcs,  horned  i^ttle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  like  wheat,  grapes, 
peacnee,  and  apples,  now  more  or  less 
ertenrively  grown,  were  not  known  to 
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the  Indiune  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spoaiardx  in  tho  16th  century.  In  s. 
Arizona,  in  association  with  ani^ient 
ruinB,  iiit-tottrHjiha  and  fignrinei"  repre- 
BentiDf;  a  llama-like  '[oadruped  have 
been  found,  the  rock- pictures  iDilicatine 
the  animals  an  being  henled  by  men  with 

The  n  nci  en  t  cloth  lag  of  Pueblo  men  con- 
dsIe<ltrpicallyoFaGliorttiiniuof(leerBkin 
ui'l  troneereunheHBuiemaleriiilroauhinf; 
totheknee^:  lefnliu)^  of  akin  or  of  eotton, 
faBtcneil  at  the  kneve,  hclil  in  pluj.'e  hy 
a  narrow  jiartcr  woven  in  patlcm;  unci 
moccasins  of  deerskin  with  rawhide  soles 
neatly  Bewn  with  8inew.  Knitted  footless 
BtockinRtiof  vamure  no  w  commonly  vom 
hyhiilh  men  an.l  women,  with  or  without 
legginfrs.  A  niece  of  skin  (now  usually 
fresh  Jt^^atskinJ,withhai^ysid^^ inward  and 
entirely  incasing  the  foot,  was  uw<l  over 
the  nioccaein  in  siiouv  weather.  The 
breechclothiHiiniversally  worn  by  males. 
The  wnrriors 
...  readose-llt- 
tingcBiJofskin, 
ventilated  witli 
DnmeroiiF  holes 
and  decorated 
with    feathem; 
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identical  with  the  so-called  "  Navaho  blan- 
kets," of  native  wool,  bayeta,  or  commer- 
cial yam,  woven  by  both  men  and  women 
amonK  the  f.iuti  and  the  Hopi,  nud  worn 
eiipecially  on  Kala  occasions.  The  oma- 
menia  of  the  men  0)nsi8t  of  nei-klaces  c( 
eround  ami  drillMl  shell  and  turqnoise 
beads,  turq noise  Iwiiigndnedinconsider- 
Rible  quantity  at  Ixm  Cerillos,  N.  Mex. 
(the  Querea  of  tian  Felipe  servinj^  as  the 
chief  trailers  in  tlie  product);  and  of 
ear  am)  neck  pen  dan  ta  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, aTi>]  lienutifuily  executed  mosai(» 
of  dIicII  and  tiir(]Uoi:«3  and  other  colored 
atones.  Leather  bells  and  wrist-Kuarda 
ornamented  with  larjie  dii<kBof  ruin  silver 
are  uommonly  worn  and  are  highly  prized, 
and  Ii^k'^KS  and  moccasins  are  usnally 
studdml  with  silver  bnttntis.  German  sil- 
ver and  copiier  are  sometitni'S  employed 
for  oniomenlalion,  but  there  metals  are 
not  highly  regarled  by  the  I'uebli);'. 
Their  metiil-working  proe  ss  waaderivi'd 
from  the  Span- 

The  clothing 
of   the  women 


ofcotl'in  withfeathe 
eariy  limes.  SundalH  of  , 
fllwr!!  were  worn  instead  of  moccasins. 
The  hair  of  the  Richlo  men  is  "Itangeil" 
slxive  the  eyes,  cut  horixonlallv  at  the 
ne<'k  lini>,  nnri  the  kick  hair  ^'athereil 
an<l  tied  w  ith  a  woven  Iwnil  into  a  tiKbt 
knol  behind.  A  heudliand,  now  Ui'ually 
abamlaiia  hanrlkeri'hief,  is  alwiivs  worn 
by  men  and  bovsof  tlie  wtvteni  ruehloa, 
lntt)i«t<eofthe'l{io<iMinde\iitlev.excent 
during  itrumimies,  wear  tho  hafr  in  tide 

filaita  and  ni|nini  no  headlKtnd.  .\fter 
he  introdimion  <i(  xliM-n,  wuven  woulen 
Itann'  nts  larp'ly  n-pluced  the  fkin  tnniiv 
and  Ironscrsof  the  men,  and  tho  eheup 
cotton  fabrii'><  of  cum  merit'  in  thne  sn|ier- 
iieited  wimlen  (iiumIh  to  »  crcat  extent. 
RoIk's  of  twb'te'I  strauils  of  inbhit  Kkin 
«nd  wJld.;it  skin  were  worn  in  vM 
weather,  ;iud  wen-  employed  also  as  l>ed- 
dinj;;  but  these  have  iriveit  plai«  almuet 
entirely  to  ttie  briKht-rolored  blankets. 


reil  and  ^nvii  wiiol,  frinj^iil  iit  the  ends 
and  tucki<<l  in;  a  coiton  shirt  extend- 
ing to  the  k[iees;  for  iniloor  use.  knitted 
leggings  iif  yarn;  f'ir  outdoor  use,  and 
especially  on  iralii  l1ccayil•]l|l.h<tqnnvB<^»<- 
vislinK  of  an  entiit^  deerskin  wrapped 
mundand  round  from  In'Iow  tiieknec  ti> 
the  ankle  and  forming  t>art  of  tlm  nioo 
fAsinBofthesaniemaii-rial.  Tholegiihigs 
and  mcHrasitis,  unlike  those  of  the  men, 
aw.  not  dyid.  Tlii'  women  wear  also  a 
light  ccittiiiimimtle,aml  when  Iheweather 
demands,  a  wixilen  blanket  similar  tii  the 
i'lankels  ahove  mentiontHl.  A  vuhiiil 
|iiitsei>!>ion  ifl  the  "<vremnnial  blanket" 
o(  while  cntton,  embmidereil,  knotti-d, 
anil  fiiiigol.  AtiioMtrsomi'of  the  I'uebliw 
the  hair.if  the  married  womi-n  is  lian|,i-.i 
slightly  in  front,  t>nrt<il  in  the  niiddh-, 
and  KTap]«id  in  lwo<^iilst>aekoftheeiirs; 
girls  who  had  reaL-lieil  the  niarriain'ahle 
age  bad  the  hair  arranged  in  two  larfrti 
whoriB  at  the  sides  of  the  head:  these 
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among  the  Hopi  (who  alone  amone  the 
Pueblos  now  employ  this  niethoil  of  nair- 
drest^ing)  represent  squash  biossomSi  sym- 
bols of  fertility.  Other  Pueblo  women 
do  not  bang  the  hair,  but  part  it  in  the 
middle  and  wear  it  in  a  braid  at  each  side. 
Necklaces,  pendants,  bracelets,  earrings, 
and  finger  rings  of  silver  are  commonly 
worn,  particularly  during  outdoor  cere- 
monies, and  on  Kala  (x^ca^<ions  Hopi  girls 
wear  as  ear  pendants  small  tablets  orna- 
mented with  tur(|UoiHe  mosaic. 

Social  and  reliqious  organization. — 
Every  Pueblo  tribe  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  clans  or  gentes,  these  terms  here 
being  employed  to  indicate  descent  in  the 
femsue  or  the  male  lino,  respectively.  The 
clans  vary  greatlv  in  number.  The  little 
pueblo  of  Sia,  for  example,  with  only 
about  a  hundred  inhabitants,  is  repre- 
sented by  1(>  existing  clans,  while  21  oth- 
ers are  tra<*eable  though  extinct.  Among 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  nota})ly  the  Hopi, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  phratfal  grouping 
of  the  clans.  Most  of  the  clans  take  tneir 
names  from  natural  objects  or  elements, 
especiallv  animals  and  plants,  and  are 
divided  into  regional  or  seasonal  groups, 
dei>ending  more  or  leas  on  the  habits  and 
habitat  of  the  related  animals,  ])lants,  or 
other  objects  or  elements  from  which 
they  take  their  names,  and  on  various 
religious  beliefs.  There  is  evidence  that 
originally  a  priest  or  religious  chief  pre- 
sid(f!d  over  ea<*h  clan.  (For  the  names  of 
the  clans,  see  under  the  several  tril)e8.) 

Of  the  mythology,  rtHigion,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Pueblos  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  l)een  recorded  thus  far  except  in 
so  far  as  the  ZuHi,  Hupi,  and  Sia  are  con- 
cemi»<l.  Among  the  Znni  there  are  many 
organizations  em})racing  secret  orders 
whose  functions  {lertain  U)  war,  healing, 
hunting,  agriculture,  magic,  religion, etc., 
although  it  should  be  saiii  that  the  reli- 
gious motive  enters  largely  into  all  their 
activities.  In  these  ceremonial  organiza- 
tions the  cardinal  directions  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  each  important 80(*iety,  accord- 
ing to  Gushing,  representing  a  distinct 
region;  for  exain)>le,  the  Pihlakwe,  or  Bow 
priesthood  of  the Zui\i,  represent  the  west, 
the  Shumekwe  the  east,  the  Newekwe  or 
Galaxy  people  the  upper  region,  the 
Chitolakwe  or  Rattlesnake  people  the 
lower  region,  etc.  Each  society  has  its 
own  series  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  some 
of  which  are  perfonned  in  secret,^  while 
others,  in  the  form  of  public  dances,  are 
elaborate  and  impressive.  The  origin 
of  these  organizationa  and  the  mythology 
and  religious  beliefs  underlving  them  are 
too  complicated  to  admit  of  even  an  out- 
line here.  On  this  subjecrt  the  reader 
should  consult  (for  the  Z'lfli)  Gushing, 
(1)  Zufli  Greation  Myths,  in  13th  Hep. 


B.  A.  E.,  (2)  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  1901,  and 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  5th  and  23d  Reps.  Br 
A.  K.;  (for  the  Hopi)  Fewkes  in  the 
loth,  I6th,  19th,  and  21st  Reps.  B.  A.  E., 
and  various  articles  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  and  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.;  (for  the  Sia)  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 

All  the  Pueblos  are  monogamists,  and 
the  status  of  women  is  much  higher  than 
among  most  tri  bes.  Among  the  tribes  in 
which  desc*ent  is  reckoned  through  the 
motlier,  at  least,  the  home  is  the  property 
of  the  woman,  and  on  the  marriage  of 
her  daughters  the  sons-in-law  make  it 
their  home.  Marriage  is  effected  with 
little  ceremony,  and  divorce  is  lightly  re- 
garded, the  wife  having  it  in  her  power 
to  dismiss  her  husband  on  a  slight  pre- 
text, the  latter  returning  to  his  parents' 
home,  sometimes  for  a  trifling  cause;  in 
such  cases  either  is  free  to  marry  again. 
There  are  many  instances,  however,  in 
which  men  and  women  marry  but  once, 
spending  their  lives  together  in  perfect 
accord  and  happiness.  Labor  is  aividei 
as  e(|uitabl V  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
btunces.  As  among  other  tribes,  the 
w(  )men  i)erform  all  cujmestic  duties  as  well 
as  some  of  the  lighter  farm  work,  espe- 
cially at  harvest  time;  but  unlike  most 
Indian  women  those  of  the  Pueblos  are 
hel{>edby  the  men  in  the  heavier  domestic 
work,  such  as  house-building  and  the 
gathering  of  fuel,  while  men  also  weave 
blankets,  make  their  wives'  moccasins, 
and  perform  other  labors  usually  regarded 
in  Indian  life  us  a  ])art  of  women's  work. 
Like  the  houses,  the  small  garden  patches 
are  the  property  of  the  women,  who  alone 
cultivate  them,  and  the  carrying  of  water 
and  the  making  of  pottery  are  also  strictly 
women's  functions.  The  children  are 
sp)ken  of  as  l)i>longing  to  the  mother; 
i.  e.,  among  most  of  the  Pueblos  they  be- 
long to  the  clan  of  the  mother;  and  in 
this  cjis(>,  at  least,  if  the  father  and  the 
mother  should  separate,  the  children  re- 
main with  the  latter.  Ghildren  are  very 
ol)edient  and  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
are  tht^y  punished. 

Originally  the  government  of  the  Pue- 
blos was  controlled  by  the  priesthood, 
the  various  functions  of  government,  as 
war  and  ptiace,  witchcraft,  hunting,  hus- 
bandrv,  etc.,  Ix'ing  regulated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  societies  pertaining 
then^to.  On  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards 
the  outward  form  of  the  government  of 
most  of  the  tribes  was  changeil  by  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  ele<*tive  sys- 
tem and  the  control  of  strictly  civil  affairs 
by  a  governor,  a  lit?utenant-govemor,  and 
a  bo<iy  of  aldermen,  so  to  (»all  them.  All 
the  Pueblos  except  the  I  lopi  still  success- 
fully maintain  this  system  of  local  gov- 
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emmont;  but  all  affpira  of  a  relidoufl  or 
cscremoiiial  nature  are  controlliKl  by  the 
IiricwtlKKxi. 

Pf^rttlatinn. --The  RtatisticF  of  popula- 
tion of  the  Pwfblo  tribc8  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, owinf?  *A}  the  unreliability  of  Home 
of  the  <*fltiniateH,  enpi^cially  in  tlu*  earlieflt 
|ierio(l  of   K|)aniHh  exploration,  due  in 

parttothed(n4inUoexagK<*r&t4Y  the  Indian 
population  in  onler  to  attract  greater  at- 
tention to  the  country  irom  Sfuiin  and 
Mexi(!o.  The  table  on  the  opponite  pave, 
compiled  fn)in  variouH  Houn'en,  ^ives  the 

iiopnlation  of  the  varioufl  I'uebloH  from 
&M)  to  the  pn*Hent  time.  In  Home  in- 
ntann^H  the  ilKurcs  are  approximate'  efiti- 
matcs  only,  and  may  Ix^  reganhnl  an  little 
more  than  bnuul  KUCiHscs;  at  other  times 
the  count  wan  eviaently  clonely  made. 

Ah  i^'ill  1m)  Hi'eii,  the  table  does  not  in- 
clude the  Pin)  un<l  Ti^ua  puebloH  of  the 
lower  Rio(inmdcin  Texan  and  Chihua- 
hua, ntir  the  llopi  (q.  v.)  of  Arizona. 
In  17*2!}  the  total  |M)pulution  waH  ^iven  at 
9,747;  in  1749, 11,941';  in  1793,  7,455,  and 
in  1794,  9,495.  Thm^  ti^ures  include  the 
lower  Uio  Gnin<le  villaf^»H.  In  1S85  the 
IntlianH  of  19  pucbloH  of  New  Mexico, 
includinj;  ZuAl,  were  n^imrtiHl  tonuinlter 
7,7(12.  Ill  1887  the  i)<)pulati(>n  t)f  all  the 
New  Mexican  puebloH  wan  jriven  an  8,:{57. 
From  the(H»  tiKureH  it  is  evidt^nt  that  the 
l*uebl(>  iM>pulation  haH  varitnl  little  dur- 
in|(  the  liiHt  two  centurien. 

Kol lowing:  i^  a  list  of  pueblos,  now  ex- 
tinct or  Mexicauixeil,  which  are  an  yet 
either  unit  lent  itiiHl  or  unclassitietl:  Ai^a- 
(*aKua,  Al^>ti  (**  birthplace  of  Montezu- 
ma*'). Ati(*a.  Ay  chilli,  lUiv^uacat,  (^asa 
Hlanca,  ('ana  derKiH>,  Ca^a  (trande,  Oisa 
Montc/unm,  Castihlavid,  Chottrokettle, 
Chichilticalli,  IVistone.  lIun>roi>avi,  Kiu- 
naisiiide,  Kintycl,  Nogalen,  Ihigmi,  I^- 
guenii,  rcHatn'o  Blanco.  Tetiuen,  Tobla- 
EOii,  Pueblo  Alto,  I*ueblo  Htmito,  Pueblo 
del  Arix>y«»,  IMcblo  de  los  SiKv,  Pueblo 
IMiitado,  Pueblo  Vicjo,  San  Kafael  tic  los 
iientilc.^,  Sarjrarn'a.  Sieuias,  Triati,  Tna 
Yitia,  Irnica.  Vim,  \VejtYi»  Xutin,  Yniii- 
opi,  Ytri/a.  For  )mcblo:>  cla.'*?«itiiHl  by 
triln*.".  stv  //I'/w",  ./«m«;,  KtTt'Mn,  JHro, 
7fiiJi>,  7V"a,  7Vj;»ii,  /.uni.        {v.  w.  H.) 

SMilMhrko. -M.sMiiv.  Inf'n.  1!^^  rlH>aMlcw 
p<*^>|ut>':  Kio\\n  nnruMit  immoV  Catholic  Indi- 
•Bt.  -  iJm:*;.  t'oinmonv  of  I'rnirios  i.  TA'  ISU 
0*«oM«»?».or\  Chlalan.-t'urliii.  Am.  Ij»«1..  i.  liVi. 
IVOT  \l»:i\o  liiirrx'"':  .iii;in!U  .\i»iu-hi*  imiiu''. 
Gkriatinii  InaUns.  i\'iIluMiii  1S4'.)>  in  t'A*H.  Mi's:*. 
«iu)  i'orn-'*!*  .'.V?.  lN«i».  Cow  Vation.— r^U* -H  i!o 
V*i"*  I  itnl  by  \\ji:i;»o»'  ill  .\r.:im;o  Mo  .  -::'.  .\iijr. 
IS"**  .iniNrH'i'linl  !•>  \\s'il:u-o  lo  all  tho  IMii-IiUh.). 
■•  f  1  CI  nu  me.  ton  K«:t*.  Syr.i»nv!:r.i\  7.  IS-^l 
lllopi  tijiuii".  Bopi'thinomr.— UM)  K.tto.  livi.on 
in  N.  \iM  .  ■.'".>  l*^**'  .c.y**!  ihvi'K- ■  Hopx  n;iuio\ 
XadiM  Miinios.  K.'.v.ou  in  NvMiv.  Wv...  iU^ 
Voy  ..»i»\  ^..  \\i.  «H».  InV  v^"»r  riuM'^v  .  Kis'an 
4iBB*.  i;;Hm'»'.i:.  N:i\.-«ho  M:»..  W.  A.  F.  .  lv»T 
vNaviihonHr.U'  KiMni  -c^U-j'^un.  MS  .  1*  A  F. 
^^*l^\*^o  ji!ii:\o  .  KiUnne— itn  Ku:i\  S\"..:i- 
\mii".   0.    'v»*   ,   m,-i:i>    1-..--.M'*      Niivh?-.*'   ?\;\:*.;\- 


CurU8.  Am.  Ind.,  ii.  110.  1908  (*tie  their  hair 
back':  Pima  name).  Kezioans.— Haineo,  Am. 
Ind.,ltiO.  18K8("A11  thc>  Pueblo  Indians  aiv  called 
MexicanK.  who  make  tlie  Ktripcd  blanket"). 
Kvilaaame.— Hodge.  fiold-notCH,  B.  A.  E..  18d5 
(TtMM  name).  Parblo*.— (iailatin  in  Tnm?.  Am. 
Btli.  8<M'..  II,  Ixx.  IMH.  Pau'-^rits'.— t«n  Kate, 
STnonymle,  H,  IKM  (Tte  name).  P6biUo.— 
Bfotinev.  infn,  IH93  i  Kiowa  prominciation  of 
••Pneblo").  Purblo*.— <iarmr<l.  Walitoyah,  131, 
1860.  Purbolo.— <:m-ner,  liiwt  Trappers,  171, 1H47. 
Svdratary  Village  Indiaiu.— Morgun  in  iKt  Kep. 
Arch.  Inat.  Am.,  43,  IXSO.  Ta'-ide.— Qat««chet, 
Islcta  MS..  R.  A.  E..  1>«M2  (iHleta  name  for  one 
I*iicb1o  Indian).  Tainin.— Ibid.  (iNlcta  name 
for  the  Puebloti).  Tai'-wa.— ten  Kate,  Synony- 
mic. 9.  18K4  ('little  men':  Comanche  name). 
Thluiilla'kwe.-U'n  Kate.  Kelzen  in  N.Am..  2«J1, 
18H6  (ZnAi  name).  ria-«l-la'-kwe.— ten  Kate. 
Synonym ie.  7,  1H84  Cpi'ople  of  the  towns':  Zui\l 
name).  Town  Builders.— Wallace,  I  And  of  the 
PuebloH.  210,  IWH  (inicblo.  or).  Town-building 
Indiana.— Ibid.,  236.  Town  Indiana.— WallHCc  in 
Atlantic   Mo.,  21  A.  Ang.    1880.     Towna-people.— 

Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  52rt.  ias2.  Tu  Tlftnl.— 
Cortis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  13-1.  l«H)7  ('much  water*: 
Apache  name  for  ]*ueblo8  of  the  Kio  Grande). 
Vulage  Indiana.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev..  46S, 
Apr.  lWi9. 

Pueblo  Viejo  (iSjian.:  *old  village*). 
The  natno  givon  to  that  |X)rtion  of  (tila 
valley  from  Pima  to  San  Josi'*,  Iwtween 
Mt  (iraham  and  the  Honitamtj^.,  8.  Ariz., 
on  account  of  the  ruins  of  pn*}ii.<toric 
hahitations  tluTe.  The  name  was  earlier 
applitnl  tt)  an  im])ortant  ruin  (see  Jinena 
I  wtrt)  and  later  to  the  K*ttlement  of  San 
JohC^  near  itg  nite.  S«*(^  Fewkes  ( 1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  Jime  1898;  (2)  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.K.,  nw,  172.  1904. 

Pueblo  Viejo.  A  village  of  mixe<l  T«»- 
pehiiane  and  Aztir  {)opulation,  in  the  n. 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Tepie,  ^lexieo. 
Although  Spanish  is  hen»  largely  us«ii, 
outpidern  are  not  jHTmitted  to  nettle  in 
the  village.  Only  the  old  i>eople  nptak 
Nahuatl  <'orrectly;  the  TeiH'huane  inllu- 
enw  is  strong,  even  in  the  ancient  ndigion 
of  the  i>ei")ple. — Lumholt/,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  47.S,  MK12. 

Puerta  Chiqnita  (S|Yan.:  'little  port  or 
gateway*).  A  ranclu'ria  of  IS  >Ii<sion 
Indians  on  <tov.  <uigi''s  ranch,  San  l>i»^j«> 
eo.,  Cal.  By  act  t>f  Congress  of  May  27. 
1902,  these  ami  others  on  Warner's  ranch 
wen*  ri'movinl  in  \\M):\  to  a  new  rest^rvation 
pun'hasod  tor  them  at  Pala.  They  are 
preluihly  Pieguerti^  or  LuistMlo. 

Puerta  de  la  Crui  «S|kui.  :  *g:*  to  way  of 
the  cn^ss'K  .\  farmer  l>ici:neno  ranch- 
oria  on  uj^ht  San  l.uis  Ki-y  r..  S;in  Piivc* 
CO.,  p.  I'al..  later  t>n  .Vgua  Oaliente  ri^. 
No.  1,  occnpi^Ml  hv  Warner's  ranch.  By 
iHHirt  division  tlie  14  survivors  wrre 
<'<"»niivlieil  to  vacate,  and.  undfr  act  of 
Concn^ss  of  May  27.  IVHVJ.  wen-  as>:gr:t*»l 
a  new  tract  purcluVMsl  ii»r  llK*n:  at  I  Vila 
in  l^HU— Ind.  Aff.  Koi»..  17.\  ^^1^2:  Un 

Puerta  de  San  Jottf  i  Skiu.  :  *  ira:owav  of 
St  Ji\«*<^i>h'  ^  A  former  Piivi:er.^>  ra!:ch- 
eria  on  uppiT  San  l.uis  Key  r..  Saa  Pir-c*:^ 
«o..   Cal. — Jacks-n   an«l     Kinnev.    K^p. 
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PUBBTO — PUJUNAN  FAMILY 


[b.  a.  e. 


Paerto(S^n.:  'gateway').   Mentioned 

by  Onate  (Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  114,  1871)  in 

1598  with  a  number  of  other  Keresan  and 

Tano  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  to  one  of 

which  groups  it  doubtless  belonged.    See 

Tuerto. 

Pnerito.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  ly,  97, 

1802  (misprinted  from  Ofiate). 

Fagaviliak.    A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 

Southwest  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 


FMgooiriliU.— ElUott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  457,  1886. 
PoMoreUyak.— Ibid.  PucnpiUak.— Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (quotea  as  erroncons).  Pufu- 
Tiliak.— Nelson  in  18tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Puhkiinahmahyiki    ('flat   bows').      A 

band  of  the  Siksika,  or  Blackfeet. 

flat  Bows.— Qrinncll,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Talcs,  208, 

1802.    Poh-ksiBah'-inah-yiks.— Ibid. 

Pniohon.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Goetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Paimem    {pfU    'east',   rrihn    'water': 

'eastern  water^'  the  local  native  name  for 

Pit  r. ).    A  Wintun  tribe  formerly  living 

on  Pit  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 

PaM-mim.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  230, 

1877. 

Paimnk  {pu-d  'east',  mok  'people' :  'east^ 

em  people') .    A  Wintun  tribe  formerly 

occupying  lower  Elder  and  Thomes  crs., 

Tehama  co.,  Gal.,  and  a  strip  of  country 

on  the  E.  side  of  Sacramento  r.    They 

were  almost  constantly  at  w^ar  with  the 

Noamlaki,  a  highland  tribe,  and  were 

finally  forced  by  them  to  abandon  their 

own  country. 

pMMnoca.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  531, 
1874.  Pu'-i-mok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
ni,  280, 1877. 

Paiiaicamin.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
band  formerly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  bay  or  the  upper  lakes,  trading 
with  the  French.— La  Barre  (1683)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  798,  1865. 

Paifn  (Wintun:  *iK?ople  living  east'). 
A  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the  Shastan  family 
(Curtin),  or  of  mixed  Copehan  and  Shas- 
tan  f  Powers),  formerly  living  at  the  great 
bena  of  Pit  r. ,  in  Shasta  co. ,  Cal.  Curtin 
makes  them  a  part  of  the  Ilmawi  tribe. 
According  to  Powers  they  were  a  mixed 
people  ret»ultinjr  from  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  Wiutim  and  Shastan  trilK'8. 
Mad&iBi.— ('urtin.  Ilmawi  viKiib..  B.  A.  E..  1K89. 
Pooesooi.— Powers  in  OverlHiul  Mo.,  xii.  53().  1H74. 
Pu'-i-iu.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iir,  230. 
1877.    Pu'thiUh.— Ibid. 

Pajetung.  A  spring  settlement  of  Kin- 
eua  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in 
Cuml.jerland  pd.,  near  the  entnuK^e  to 
Nettilling  fjord, Baflin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  18S8. 

Pujanan  Family.  A  linguistic  familv 
named  by  Powell  (Ttli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  99, 
1891)  frohi  a  former  Nishinaui  settlement, 
properly  called  Piisune.  between  Anieri(!an 
andf  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal.  As  the  family 
includes  only  a  single  group,  known  as 
Maidu  (q.  v. ),  a  description  of  the  tribal 


Soup  serves  also  for  the  family.  The 
aidu  constitute  one  of  the  latter  stocks 
of  N.  California  and  occupy  the  area  e.  and 
w.  between  Sacramento  r.  and  the  e.  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  and  n.  and  s.  from  the 
vicmity  of  1-jissen  peak  to  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Cosumnes.  Within  this  area  three 
divisionsof  the  Maidu  may  l)e recognized, 
a  Northwestern,  a  Northeastern,  and  a 
Southern,  each  differing  from  the  others 
to  some  degree  in  language  and  culture. 

In  all  probability  the  Smniards,  during 
their  occumncy  of  California,  came  in 
contact  with  representatives  of  theMaidu, 
but  little  lias  l)een  re(*orded  in  regard  to 
them.  The  tirst  ap[)earance  of  these 
people  in  literature  dates  practically  from 
the  time  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1838-1842,  when  theoverland  party 
traversed  the  entire  Sacramento  valley, 
coming  in  contact  with  ttie  Maidu  aiid 
with  the  other  families  of  the  region. 
The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  U.  S. 
soon  after  this  time,  and  the  great  im- 
petus to  immigration  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
of  the  family,  and,  as  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Maidu  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  district,  led  to  their  rapid  de- 
crease. A  few  were  transferred  at  an 
early  date  to  re^?ervationH  nearer  the  (-oast, 
but  to-ilay  almost  all  the  survivors  are 
scattertnl  through  the  sierra  and  foothills 
near  the  sites  of  their  old  homes. 

In  general  culture  the  Maidu  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Indians  of  cen- 
tral California.  Living  in  i)ermanent 
villages  they  depended  mainly  on  acorns, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  vegetal  products 
for  food,  although  fish  and  game,  particu- 
larly in  the  mountains,  formed  a  portion 
of  their  diet.  Their  dwellings  wert>  cir- 
cular, couical-roofed  lodges  built  of  poles, 
bark,  bru.<ih,  and  grass,  and  often  covere<l, 
particularly  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
region,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  earth.  The 
floor  wa.M  sunk  a  foot  or  mon»  in  the 
ground,  and  access  was  by  a  <loor  at  one 
side,  sometimes  prolongs  into  a  passage- 
way, while  a  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
structure  gave  light  and  ventilation. 
Similar  but  larger  structures  served  as 
dance  or  assembly  houses.  Their  arts 
were  few  and  simple.  Where  any  method 
of  navigation  was  employ e<l,  they  made 
use  of  rude  Iwilsas,  or  of  dugouts,  ]>ro- 
jMjlled  by  ]K.>les.  liows  and  arrows  were 
their  trhief  wt^pons,  although  spears  and 
slings  were  also  used.  In  summer  they 
wort*  little  clothing,  the  men  often  going 
entirely  naked.  The  men  wore  knitted 
net  caps,  the  women  basket  caj^s.  Carv- 
injj  and  painting  were  unknown,  and  the 
chief  means  of  expressing  the  esthetic 
sense  was  in  basketry,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  Maidu  were  very  skilful, 
making  baskets  of  several  types  and  oma- 
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menting  them  with  many  interesting  de- 
fiignf*.  No  trace  of  a  clau  Bvstem  ham  been 
found  among  them,  and  their  social  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  been  very  loose. 
They  were  divided  into  many  small  vil- 
lage communities  whose  chiefs  or  head- 
men had  little  actual  power.  The  dead 
were  buried  as  a  rule,  although  crema- 
tion was  sometimes  practised.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  tneir  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  wan  the  autumnal  '*  burn- 
ing,'* or  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  dead, 
in  which  large  offerings  of  all  sorts  of 
proi)erty  were  made  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives. They  had  also  manv  danl^es,  in 
which  elaborate  and  costlv  feather  head- 
dresses were  worn.  The  object  of  many  of 
these  dances  was  the  increase  of  f(>o<l  ani- 
mals. Themjrthology  of  theMaiduisrich, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  being  a  long 
and  detailed  creation  myth.  The  present 
fiur\'ivors  of  the  Maidu  probably  number 
fewer  than  500.  Sixty  years  ago  their 
number  was  doubtless  considerable;  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion just  previous  to  the  gold  rush  would 
be  5,000  to  6,000.  For  the  villages  see 
3/a(V/u,  Nishinam.  Consult  Dixon,  The 
Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hit$t.,  x\ai,  pt.  3,  1905.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Pakwaawun.    C)ne  of  the  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Betonukeengainul>ejig  Chip- 
pewa of  w.  Wisconsin,  in  1H50. 
PukwaawuB.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  85, 1850. 
Puk-wft-wannh.— Minn.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll..  v,  191,1886. 

Pulaonam.  An  unidentified  tribe  named 
in  Massanet's  list  of  tribes  l>etween  cen- 
tral Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai  country  of 
Texas  in  1690.  The  tribes  are  given  in 
geographical  order  in  general,  and  the 
mdication  is  that  this  one  resided  near 
the  lx>rder  between  theCoahuiltecanand 
the  Tonkawan  groups,  falling  rather  in 
the  latter  district  (Velasc»,  Dicrtamen 
Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  I'^])afSa, 
xxvii,  1H3,  MS. ).  The  only  known  tribe 
suggested  by  the  name  m  the  Sulujame, 
which  was  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mis- 
sion, Texas  (Valero  Bautismos,  M8.,  pas- 
sim.), (h.  e.  k.) 

Palakatn  (iV-/aib-a-^c).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

PoUeatoo.— Powen  in  Orerland  Mo.,  xii.  22. 1874. 
Fu-Uk-a-tn.— Powem  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
316.  1877. 

Pumham  (contraction  of  Pumoham,  'he 
goes  b3r  water.'— Gerard).  A  sachem  of 
the  region  about  Warwick,  R.  I.  (Drake, 
Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  257, 1880),  described  by 
Hubbard  as  **one  of  the  Htoute-nt  and 
most  valiant  sachems  that  l>elon^ed  to 
the  Narragansettfi."  It  wuh  in  h'lt^  coun- 
try that  the  Rev.  Samuel  (lorton  took 
refuge  in  1642,  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
authorities  of  Massachunett.u.  I'umham 
joined  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  his 


town  was  burned  bv  the  English  in  1675. 
He  escaped  in  the  defeat  of  the  following 
year,  but  was  soon  afterward  cai>turea 
and  slain.  (a,  f.  c.) 

Puxnmy  ('fish  oil  or  grease M.  A  New 
England  term.  Used  by  Holman  F. 
Day  in  Ainnlee's  Magazine  (xiv,  81, 
1904):  *'If  that  ain't  porgy  pummy  I'm 
smell  in ' . "  From  one  of  the  Algonquian 
languages  of  the  New  England  region, 
the  derivation  is  seen  from  Massacnuset 
jmmmee,  Abnaki  pemi,  Lenape  pomih^  oil, 
fat,  grease.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Pazia.  The  Cactus  Fruit  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

PoiUL— Voth.  Trad,  of  Hopl.  84,  19(^.  Pii-Bai'- 
aju-md.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi.  864,  ISM 
(nyu-mil  =  people,  usoally  applied  by  thitt  author 
to  designate  a  {ihratr}')  •  PQ-na'wu&-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  402,  1894  {yjufl-wil  »clan). 
Pii'B-e.— Stephen  in^th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  38, 18»1. 

Pimamei  (Keresan:  Pa-na-ma,  'people 

in  the  west,'   referring  to  the  western 

division  of  the  Rio  Grande  branch  of  the 

Keresan  stock).    Mentioned  by  Espejo 

in  1583  as  a  province  comprising  5  towns, 

of  which  Sia  (q,  v. )  was  the  lai^gest.    In 

Hakluyt's  version  of  P^spejo's  narrative 

the  name    is   misprinted    ''Cunames," 

which    in     turn      is     corrupted     into 

"Cuames"    in  Ogilby's  America,  1671. 

Strangely  enough  these  corrupted  forms 

closely  resemble  the  Keresan  term  Cuame^ 

signifying  *  people  in  the  south,'  but  they 

b^r  no  relation  to  that  word.    Santa 

Ana  formed  one  of  the  other  pueblos  of 

the  group.    See  Espejo  in  Doc.  In^. ,  xv, 

115,  178,  1871;  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst 

Papers,  iv,  193,  1892.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Ooamei.— Offilby.  America,  291,  1671  (misprint). 
Oumaaei.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Hep.,  ill,  pt.  8, 
114,  \\m  (mliHiiioting  Hakluyt).  Ounamei.— 3len- 
dova,  Hixt.  of  China  (1686).  in  Hakluyt.  Voy..  in, 
461,  469.  1600  (after  EM>eJ().  1683).  OunanM.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay.  163.  1744.  Gauames.— Pur- 
cha.M,  Pilgrimes,  v,  865.  1626.  Pnmamet.— Espejo 
(1683)  in  Doe.  In6d.,  xv.  115.  1871.  Punamat.— 
Ibid.,  178.  Punanea.— Dobljs,  t>p.  cit.  Poramea.— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  387, 1878. 

Pimaryoa  (I^n-ar^-you,  *dog  standing 
by  the  fireside  * ).  A  sul)clan  of  the  Del- 
awares. — ^Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Pang.  An  old  New  England  term  for  a 
rude  sort  of  1><)X  8leigh,acutter  or  juniper. 
Bartlett  ( Diet,  of  Americanisms, 504, 1877) 
cites  one  description  of  a  pung:  **  Sledges, 
or  pungs,  coarsely  framed  of  si)lit  sap- 
lings, and  surmounted  with  a  largo 
crockery  crate.'*  Prof.  W.  F.  (>anong 
(inf'n,  1903)  ntates  that  pu/*^  is  very  much 
used  now  in  New  Brunswick,  ai)pliod  to 
box  sleighs,  especially  of  a  rather  grKxi 
kind.  The  wonl  is  a  reduction  of  7om 
Piuig,  itself  a  corruption  of  ioh(tffgan 
(q.  v.).  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pnngoteqne  (from  jmiwoieku\  'Hand-fly 
river.'— Gerard).  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan c'onfederacv  in  Ar<'oniac  0(>..  Va., 
proi)al>ly  near  ^fetomkiu  inlet.  It  was 
nearly  extinct  in  1722. 
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Fufoteqne.— Beverley, Va.,  199, 1722.  PnnkotiBk.— 
Herrman,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Bdy.  line  be- 
tween Va.  ana  Md.,  1878. 

Foziiihment    See  CapHveSy  Ordeals. 

Punk.    See  Punkie. 

Pankapog  (probably  from  panheapoOf 
'shallow  pona.* — Gerard).  A  former  vu- 
lage  of  Ftayinff  Indians  near  Stoughton, 
Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.  It  was  settled  origi- 
nally by  some  Indians  who  removed  from 
Cohannet  in  1054  and  who  numbered 
about  60  souls  in  1674,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  Praying  towns  in  existence  after  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675-76.  A  few  Indians 
were  still  there  in  1792. 
Faekamitt— Gookln  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Boo.,  II.  518, 1836.  Paktmit.— Harris  in  Mas.  Hist. 
Boo.  Coll.,  IX.  160, 1804.  Paknnitt-<}ookin  (1674) 
in  Mass.     Hist.  Boo.  (}oll.,  let  s.,  i.  184,  1806. 


270, 1(04.  roiaoapaiift.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
▼I.  IfiO.  1857.  FuBoapoaf.— Hubbard  ( 1680)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  8oc.  Ck>ll..  2d  s..  Vl.  544, 1815.  PnnoWpanf.— 
Nicholson  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  111/551, 
1868.  Punkapaof.— Oookin  (1674)  in  Mas.  Hist 
Boo.  Ooll.,  1st  s.,  I,  148,  1806.  Pnnkapoc.— Gookin 
1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  il,  485,  1886. 
~   pogs.— Walker  (1671)  in   Mass.  Hist  Soc. 


Pnnkipoaf.— Harris,    ibid.,  1st  s.,  ix.  160,  1804. 


Drake,  Ind.  OhronTlv,  18S6.  Punquapoc .— Rawsoh 
(1675)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  li.  451, 18SMS. 

Tunkie  (bAbo  punkUfjnmk).  A  minute 
enaty  called  also  sand-fly  or  midge  {Simu- 
Jium  nocivum)t  the  bite  of  which  produces 
an  intolerable  itching  and  smarting  sen- 
sation as  if  a  spark  of  fire  had  dropped 
upon  the  naked  skin.  These  winged 
atoms  are,  says  Ix>8kiel,  ''called  by  the 
[Lenape]  Indians  ponky  or  'living 
ashes/  from  their  being  so  small  that 
they  are  hardly  visible,  and  their  bite 
as  painful  as  the  burning  of  red-hot 
ashes. ' '  Another  species  is  the  black  fly, 
80  well  known  as  the  scourge  of  travelers 
in  the  N.,  of  which  pest  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  remarks  that  "it  is  the  most 
tormenting  insect  of  its  kind  in  nature." 
Punky,  or  punkiCf  is  from  the  Dutch  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  jyHnki^  pi. 
piknkiVf  from  (by  vocalic  addition)  Len- 
ape punk  or  ponkt  short  for  pAnkus,  coe- 
nate  with  Cnippcwa  pingosn,  Cree  plk" 
X^w,  Abnaki  i)?/'!^,  etc.,  all  names  for  the 
sand-fly,  antffrom  the  root  pAnkw^  tfingu\ 

Slkkvyp^kw,  *  to  be  pulverulent,'  'ashes- 
ke.'  (w.  R.  G.) 

Panonakanit  A  Nauset  village  near 
WellfliKJt,   Barnstable  ct).,  Mass.    Some 

Prayinvr  Indians  were  there  in  1764. 
POBonskanit.— Hi»t.of  Eastham  in  Maiw.  Hist.  Soc. 
Col  1 . .  iKt  s. .  V III .  1  .'>9,  lh02.    Panonakanit— Bourne 
(1764),  ibid.,  i.  1%,  1806. 

Puntlatsh.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Baynes 
sd.  and  Puntlati'h  r.,  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  In  1803  they  nunil)ered  45; 
in  1896,  the  la^t  time  their  name  appears 


in  the  Canadian  Reports  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  **  Punt-ledge,  Sail-up-Sun,  and 
Comox"  numbere<l  69,  since  which  time 
they  have  apparently  been  classed  with 
the  Comox.  The  Puntlatsh  dialect  em- 
braces the  Puntlatsh,  Saamen,  and  Hwa- 
hwatl.  (j.  R.  8.) 

P-ratUto.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  10. 
1889.  Puntlatsh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit  Col.,  119b.  1884.  Punt-ledfe.— Can.Ind.Afl.foc 
1898,  302. 1894. 

Pnnnk.    A   Yuit   Eskimo  village   on 
Punnk  id.,  e.  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea,  Alaska. 
PMBook.— Elliott,  Oar  Arct.  Prov.,  443. 1886. 

Ponxintawny  ( Lenape:  Punksutenei/y 
'gnat  town. '—Gerard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York;  situated  on  Big 
Mahoningcr.,in  Jefferson  CO., Pa., in  1755. 
It  was  deserted  in  1758.       (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Baohtntown.  — Guss.  Hist.  Juniata  and  Biif«que- 
hanna  Val.,  chap.  ii.  61, 1885.  Ponohestanninf  .— 
Post,  Jour.  (1758),  in  Pa.  Archives,  m,  542.  1853. 
Poaaksotonay.— Gums,  op.  cit. 

Pnnyeeitye  (Kerepan:  'place  to  the 
west  on  the  bank  of  a  stream^ ) .  Formerly 
a  summer  village  of  the  Lacuna  Indians 
(q.  v.),  now  a  permanently  inhabited 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  3  m.  w.  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex. 

Pna-yMst-ye.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  846.  1891.  Punydtyi.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895.  Santa  Ana.— Pradt,  op.  cit. 
(oommon  Spanish  name). 

Paretnay.  A  former  Tigua  pueblo  on 
the  summit  of  the  round  mesa  of  Shieni- 
tuai,  or  Mesa  de  las  Padillat^,  3  m.  n.  of 
Isleta,  N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  witch- 
craft before  the  Spanish  discovery  of  New 
Mexico,  part  of  the  inhabitants  moving 
N.  w.,  the  remainder  settling  at  Inlota, 
where  their  descendants  still  dwell.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier  it  probably  fornie<l 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 
Tifpiex,  visiteii  by  ('oronado  m  1541.  If 
this  be  the  case  it  mav  l)e  indentical  with 
the  Pura  of  Ofiate  in'l598. 

Hytm  Tu-ay.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pni>er8, 
III,  180. 1890;  IV,  232. 1892  (pn-tbably  a  misprint  of 
the  name  of  the  mesa),  rara.— <X>lumbUH  Mem. 
Vol.,155. 1893(mi8printof Of^ate'H  IMra).  Poo-reh- 
tfi-al.— Lummis,  Man  Who  Marritnl  the  Moon. 
130, 1894.  Pura.— <)i\ato  (l.'WH)  in  I).k;.  InM.,  x vi, 
116,  1871  (probably  identical).  Pur-e  Tu-ay.— 
Lnmmis  quoto<l  oy  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  232, 1892. 

Pariflcacidn.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Papago,  12  leagues  from  Agua  Escon- 
dida,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora  l)oun(lary, 
prol>ably  in  a  s.  e.  direction;  visited  by 
Anzain  1774. — Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

Purliima  Concepoidn.  The  eleventh 
Francincan  mission  founde<l  in  California. 
Its  establishment  was  postponed  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  but 
on  Dec.  8,  1787,  the  formal  ceremonies 
were  i>erformed  by  I^asuen  and  the  new 
mission  dedicate<l  t<>  1-a  PurfHima  Con- 
cepciou.    Owing  to  it»<  Inking  the  rainy 
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season  the  party  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  work  was  not  be^pn  until  the 
spring.   The  site  chosen,  which  was  called 
by  the  natives  Algsacupf,  was  near  the 
present  town  of  Lompoc,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.    There  were  numerous  villages   in 
this  vicinity;  the  natives  were  intelligent 
and  industrious,  and  within  the  following 
twenty  years  nearly  all  the  population 
in  the  district  had  been  baptized.    In 
1790  there  were  234  neophytes;  in  1800, 
959,  and  in  1804,  1,522,  the  highest  num- 
t)er  reached.    In  live  stock  this  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  10,015    large    stock  and 
10,042  small  stock  in  1810.    The  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  was  3,300 
busnels.    Though    the    population    de- 
creased after  1804,  numbenng  1,297  in 
1810,  and  1,127  in  1820,  the  material  pros- 
perity increased  till  after  the  latter  date, 
and  the  cattle  continued  to  increase  until 
after  1830,  when  13,430  large  stock  were 
reported.    The  first  church  erected  was  a 
very  crude  structure,  and  in  1802  a  better 
one,  of  adobe  roofed  with  tile,  was  com- 
pleted.   This,  together  with  most  of  the 
other   buildings,    was    almost    entirely 
destroyed    by  an    earthquake    in   1812. 
After  this  a  new  site,  called  Amun  by 
the  natives,  5  or  6  m.  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  was  selected,  and  here 
a  new  church  was  built,  being  tinit^hed  in 
1818.     In  1824  the  neophytes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  at  Santa  lu^,  revolted 
and  took  pos»e8sion  of  the  mission,  but 
the  fathers  were  not  niolesteil,  and  the 
soldiers  and  their  families  were  allowed 
to  retire;  four  white  men  and  several 
Indians  however  were  kilkni.    An  expe- 
dition was  sent  down  from  Monterey,  and 
the  Indians,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
fortitiiKl  themselves  within  the  mission 
buildings,  were  attacked  and  forced  to 
surrender,  after  a  battle  in  which  six  of 
them  were  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.     Several    Indians  wore    con- 
demned to  death  for  the  killing  of  the 
white  men,   and  others    imprisoned  or 
banished.    The    buildings    were    much 
damaged  during  the  trouble,  and  in  IK25 
a  new  church  was  dedicated.     Five  years 
later  there  were  413  neophytes,  and  407 
in  1834.     Up  to  that  time  the  total  num- 
l>er  of  l>aptisms  was  3,232,  of  whom  1,492 
were  children.     In  1844  the  mission  was 
reported  as  without  property  or  agricul- 
tural land,  but  with  a  vineyard  and  a)K)ut 
200  neophytes.     Most  of  these  died  of 
smallpox  shortly  afterward.     In  1845  the 
mission  was  sold  for  |1,1 10.    The  build- 
ings were  deserted  and  allowed  to  decay, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls  is  still  standing.    In  1905  the  [land- 
marks Club  acquired  |>ossession  of  the 
buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds, 
with  the   intention  of   preserving   the 


church  from  further  decay.  The  Indians 
of  this  neighborhood  belonged  to  the 
Chuma.shan  linguistic  familv  (q.  v.). 
See  al»o  California  Indians;  Misgion  In- 
dians of  California;  Missions,     (a.  b.  l.) 

Purlsima  Concepoitfn  de  Aonfia.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1731  on  San 
Antonio  r.,  alx)ut  1  m.  below  the  present 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar.  Prior  to  this  time  it  was  situated 
near  Angelina  r.,  in  e.  Texas,  and  was 
known  as  La  Purfsima  Concepci6n  de 
los  Ainai  (q.  v.).  Pop.  207  in  1762,  the 
number  of  Imptisms  having  been  792: 
it  ha<l  also  600  cattle,  300  horses,  and 
2,200  sheep.  In  1 785  the  population  was 
only  71,  and  in  1793,  51.  It  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  in(iei>endcnt  mission  before 
the  close  of  the  century.  In  1785  it  was 
said  to  have  the  best  church  in  the  prov- 
ince, lieing  valued,  with  other  property, 
at  $:i5,000.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  188<};  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Pariiima  Concepoidn  de  lot  Ainai.  A 
mission  establishiMl  in  July  1716  among 
the  Hasinai,  near  Angelina  r..  9  leagues 
from  San  Francisi'o  de  los  Nei^nes,  Texas. 
It  was  abandone<l  during  the  French- 
Spanish  hostilities  of  1719,  when  the  mis- 
sion property  was  <lestroyed  by  the  In- 
dians. In  Aug.  1721  it  was  reestablished 
with  400  Indians,  and  new  buildings  were 
erei^teil.  It  was  transferred  to  &n  An- 
tonio r.  in  1731,  l)e(*oming  known  as  La 
Purfsirna  Conoei^^ion  de  Acufla  (q.  v.). 
The  designation  of  this  mission  as  "Pa- 
rfsinia  ConcefH'ion  de  los  Asinais"  came 
from  a  miscopy  of  the  word  '*Ainai*'  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  ^^pafia,  xxvii,  fol.  163. 
See  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Quar.,  xi,  no. 
4,  259,  note  5,  1908;  Garrison,  Texas,  50, 
UK)3;  and  Bancroft  cite<l  below,    (h.  b.  b.) 

La  Gonoepcion.— Htiiicnift,  Xu.  Mcx.  States,  i,  614, 
626.  1SS6.  Puriumn  Oonoei>cion.— Ibid.,  614.  Pvvf- 
tima  Ooncepcion  de  lot  Atinaii. — Mem.  do  Nucva 
Eupafin,  xxvn.  fol.  h\A.  MS.  (rompiled  ca.  1791. 

Purutea.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  oonnecte^l  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Frami.sco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  IStil. 

Puihee  Paho.    See  PaKhipaho. 

Pnihmataha  ( A  push  im-alhtaha,  '  the  sap- 
ling is  ready,  or  finished,  for  him.' — 
HallHTt ).  A  n«)te<l  ( 'h<>ctaw,  of  unknown 
ancestry,  Imrn  on  the  e.  bank  of  Noxuba 
cr.  in  Noxul>cH}  ro.,  Mis.H.,  in  1764;  died  at 
Washington.  I).  ('.,  Di-c.  24, 1824.  Before 
he  wjis  20  yi'arsoif  age  he  distinguished 
hiinsel  f  i  n  an  ex  ()editinna^inst  the  Osage, 
w.  of  the  Mis^'issippi.  The  boy  disap- 
peared early  in  a  conflict  that  lasted  all 
day,  and  on  rejoining  the  Choctaw  war- 
riors was  jeere<l  at  and  accused  of  coward- 
ice, whereon  Pushmataha  replietl,  **Let 
those  laiigli  who  can  show  more  scalps 
than  I  ran,"  forthwith  producing  five 
sca]p.s,  which  he  threw  upon  the  ground — 
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the  resalt  of  a  single-handed  onslaught 
on  the  enemy's  rear.  Thiu  incident  gained 
for  him  the  name  *'£affle''  and  won  for 
him  a  chieftaincy ;  later  he  became  min^ 
of  the  Oklahannali  or  Six  Townis  dis- 
trict of  the  Choctaw,  and  exercised  much 
influence  in  promoting  friendly  relations 
with  the  whites.  A 1  though  generally  vic- 
torious, Pushmataha' H  war  party  on  one 
occasion  was  attacked  by  a  number  of 
Cherokee  and  defeated.  '  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  into  the  present  Texas,  then 
Spanish  territory,  where  he  lived  several 
years,  adding  to' his  reputation  for  prow- 
ess, on  one  occasion  going  aloneat  night  to 
a  Tonaqua  (Tawakoni?)  village,  killing 
seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  and  setting 
fire  to  several  houHce.  Daring  the  next 
two  years  he  made  three  more  expeditions 
against  the  same  people,  adding  eight 
soEdps  to  his  trophies.  When  Tecumseh 
visited  the  Choi^taw  in  1811  to  persuade 
them  to  join  in  an  uprising  against  the 
Americans,  Put«hniataha strongly  opposed 
the  movement,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Shawnee  chiefs 
mission  among  this  trilie  failed.  During 
the  War  of  1812  most  of  the  Choctaw  be- 
came friendly  to  the  Unite<l  States  through 
the  onposition  of  Pushmataha  and  John 
Pitchlynn  to  a  neutral  course,  Pw^hinataha 
being  alleged  to  have  said,  on  the  last  day 
of  a  ten  days*  council:  **The  Creeks  were 
once  our  friends.  They  have  joined  the 
Ei^lish  and  we  must  now  follow  different 
trails.  \Mien  our  fathers  took  the  hand 
of  Washington,  they  told  him  the  Choctaw 
would  always  he  friends  of  his  nation, 
and  l|ashmataha  can  not  bo  false  to  their 

gromises.  I  am  now  ready  to  flght  against 
oth  the  English  and  the  Creeks.*'  He 
was  at  the  head  of  50()  warriors  during 
the  war,  engaging  in  24  flghtriand  serving 
under  Jackwai's  eye  in  the  Pensacola 
campaign.  In  1813,  with  alnmt  150  Choc- 
taw warriors,  he  joincni  (Jen.  Clailx)me 
and  distinguished  himsc*lf  in  the  attack 
and  (lefejit  of  the  Creeks  under  Weather- 
ford  at  Kantchati,  or  Holy  Ciround,  on 
Alabama  r.,  Ala.  While  aiding  the  United 
StateH  troops  ho  was  so  rigid  in  his  disci- 
pline that  he  noon  siuriMiied  in  convert- 
inghis  wild  v/arriors  intoefficient soldiers, 
while  for  his  energy  in  fighting  the  Creeks 
and  Seminole  helH*canie  popularly  known 
to  the  whites'  as  "The  In(lian  (Veneral." 
Pushmataha  signed  the  treaties  uf  Nov.  16, 
18a5;  Oct.  24,  1S16;  and  Oct.  18.  1820. 
In  negotiating  the  last  treaty,  at  Doak's 
Stand,  **he  displayed  nmeli  diplomacy 
and  showi'd  a  business  capacity  e(]ual  to 
that  of  (Jen.  Jackson,  against  whom  he 
was  pitted,  in  (Irivinjr  a  sharp  ]>argain." 
In  1824  he  went  to  Washington  to  niyo- 
tiate  another  treaty  in  Iwlialf  of  his  triU\ 
Following  a  l»riil"  Visit  to  l.jifayette,  then 
at  the  capital,  Pushmataha  became  ill  and 


died  within  24  hours.  In  accordance 
with  his  request  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tarv  honors,  a  procession  of  2,000  persons, 
military  and  civilian,  accomfjanied  by 
President  Jackson,  following  his  remains 
to  ODUgressional  Cemetery.  A  shaft  I  Hear- 
ing the  following  inscriptions  was  ere<rted 
over  his  grave:  *'  Pushmataha  a  Choctaw 
chief  Hi's  here.  This  monument  to  his 
memory  is  erected  by  his  brother  chiefs 
who  were  associat(>d  with  him  in  a  dele- 
gation from  their  nation,  in  the  vear  1824, 
to  the  (yeneral  Government  of  the  Unite<i 
States.'*  **Push-ma-taha  was  a  warrior 
of  great  distinction — He  was  wise  in  coun- 
cil— eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  white  man's  friend." 
**He  died  in  Washington,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1824,  of  the  croup,  in  the  (JOth 
year  of  his  age."  General  Jackson  fre- 
quently expressed  the  opinion  that  Push- 
mataha was  the  greatest  and  the  bravest 
Indian  he  had  ever  known,  and  Jolm 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  in  pronouncing  a 
euWy  on  him  in  the  Senate,  uttered  tlie 
words  regarding  his  wis<lom,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  friendship  for  the  whites 
that  afterwani  were  inscribed  on  his 
monument.  There  is  gooil  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve,  however,  that  much  of  Pushma- 
taha's reputation  for  eloquence  was  due 
in  no  small  {)art  to  his  interpreters.  He 
was  deeply  interestcnl  in  the  education  of 
his  people,  and  it  is  said  devoted  $2,000 
of  his  annuit  v  for  tifteen  years  toward  the 
support  of  tlie  ('hoctaw  school  system. 
Ab  mingoof  the  Oklahannali,  Pushmataha 
was  succee<ied  by  NittaktH.'hi,  "Day-pro- 
longer."  Several  i)ortraits  of  l^ishma- 
taha  are  extant,  including  one  in  the 
Redwood  Library  at  Newi)ort,  R.  I.,  one 
in  possession  of  (tov.  McCurtin  at  Kinta, 
Okia.  (which  wa^*  formerly  in  the  Choc- 
taw capitol),  and  another  in  a  Washing- 
ton restaurant.  Theiirst portrait,  painted 
by  C.  B.  King  at  Washington  in  1824, 
shortly  liefore  Pushmatalia's  death,  was 
bume(l  in  the  Smithsonian  tire  of  18(k5. 
Consult  l^nman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tril)es,  1854;  Hallx^ft  in  Trans. 
Ala.  Hist.  Soi-..  II,  107-119,  1898,  and 
aatliorities  therein  cited;  Lincecum  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Stw.,  i.\,  115,  1906. 

Paikita.    See  limfk. 

Pamne  {Pu-m^-iu).  A  former  Nishi- 
nam  w»ttlement  near  Barnard  slough,  l)e- 
tween  American  and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal. 
The  name,  in  the  form  Pujunan  (q.  v. ), 
was  adopted  by  Powell  for  the  family 
<lesignation  of  tlie  Maidu.  (r.  f.  d. ) 
Poosoonai.— PoworM  in  Overlainl  Mo.,  xii.  l>2, 1871. 
Pifjoai.— Hull',  Kthno(;.tm«I  Plii]ol..(.;{1.1Mf{.  Pun- 
juni— I'«)Will  in  Cont.  N.A.  Kthnol..  in.  5X7.  1H77 
unisprlnt).  Puihune.— Sutter  ilSiTi  MiK.tnl  by 
RHnon>ft,  Niit.  Kium's,  i,  -l-'iO,  1874.  Pu  su'-na. — 
Powora  in  C«>nt.  N.  A.  Kthnol..  in,  ^^V^.  1877. 
Pu-iu'-aa.— K.  B.  DUun,  iuf'n,  1906.    PuxhuM.— 
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Hale,  op.  cit,  222.  PulaBuie.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  682,  1878.  Tushuae.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  See.,  ii,  20, 1848  (miflprint). 

Putaay.    A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 

huiltecan,  met  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 

to  the  Texas  country. — Massauet  (1690) 

in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Putohamiii,  Pntohimon.    See  Persimmon, 

Pntetemixii  (* sweat  lip^  'apper  lip'). 

A  Yanktonai  Sioux  band  of  the  llunk- 

patina  division,  formerly  occupying  an 

earth-lfxlge  village  on  James  r.,  8.  Dak. 

Driftinr  Oooae  iMmd.— HayeH(1879)in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
317.   1886  (named  from  chief).     Mtf -a-bo-das. — 

Ibid.  Kaza-bomdu.— Dor»ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
218,  1897  (-'drifting  goo«e'). 

Pnukong.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Piiiiko&  wiawil— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
684.  1900  ((r»i!-irti-'clan'). 

Panntthiwaim.    A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oree. 
Pu'-un-t'ei-wa'-tta.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Follc-Yore, 
III.  229,  1890. 

Puyallnp.  An  important  Salish  tribe 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Commencement  bay, 
w.  Wash.  According  Uj  Gibbs,  their  desig- 
nation is  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  moutn 
of  Puyallup  r.,  but  Evans  (Bancroft,  Hist. 
Wash.,  66,  1890)  says  the  name  means 
'shadow,'  from  the  dense  shade  of  its 
forests.  By  treatv  at  Medicine  creek, 
Wash.,  Dec.  26,  1*854,  the  Puyallup  and 
other  tribes  at  the  head  of  Puget  sd. 
ce<]ed  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  go  ui>on  a  reservation  set 
apart  for  them  on  the  sound  near  She- 
nahnam  cr.,  Wash.  In  1901  there  were 
5.36  on  Puyallup  res..  Wash.;  in  1909,469. 

See  Niskap. 

Pee-allipaw-mioh.— starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171. 
1852.  PieanipaUih.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
688.  1857  (mbprint).  PuaUip.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  162,  1850.  Puallipamiah.— J^ne  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  62.  SlMt  Cong.,  Ut  rcms.,  173,  1860.  Poalli- 
wiw-inuh.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170,  1862. 
PnalliM.— Ibid.  Pugallipainiah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  701,  1856.  Pugallup.— Sterrett  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  26.  34th  Cong.,  1st  oeHH.,  65,  1856  (mis- 
print). PuiAle.— Hale  In  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
221.  1846.  PuyaUop.— Ford  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87. 
34th  Cong.,  3d  si'ss. ,  94, 1 857.  Puyallup.—Treaty  of 
1864  in  U.  8.  Indian  Trt>aties.  661.  18^.  Puyallap- 
ahmish.— Gibbs  in  C^jnt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 178, 1877. 
Pa-yallup-a-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  486. 
1S55.  Pnyalfip.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pi. 
lxxxviii.1896. 

Pay  cone.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Puye  (Tewa:  Pti-ye^,  'assembling  place 
of  cottontail  rabbits.' — J.  P.  Harring- 
ton). A  large  ruined  pueblo  of  work^ 
blocks  of  tufa  on  a  mesa  about  10  m. 
w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  mile  s.  of 
Santa  Clara  canyon,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  lK)undaries  of  Rio  Arriba, 
Sandoval,  and  Santa  Fe  cos.,  N.  IVlex. 
Along  the  s^mthem  face  of  the  mesa, 
extending  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
is  a  series  of  diff-dwellings  or  cavate 
lodges  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  formerly 
provided  with  porches  or  shelters,  the 


roof-beams  of  which  were  set  in  holes  in 
the  wall  of  the  cliff.  The  pueblo  and  the 
cliff-dwellings  are  attributed  to  certain 
clans  of  the  Tewa,  and  the  cliff-dwellings 
have  been  occupied  in  part  at  least  during 
the  historical  period,  although  they  are 
doubtless  ofprehistoric  origin.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxiv,  1891;  Bandelier  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  377,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  67,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  649,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
693,  1909.  See  Shufinne. 
Pygmiei.  See  Popular  FaUacies, 
Pyqnang  {from  pauquirauke,  'clear  land,' 
*open  country.' — Trumbull).  A  former 
village,  subject  to  the  Mattabesec,  near 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Panquiauf .— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res..  41, 1824  (misprint) . 
Pauquiauf.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Haas.  Hist  8oo. 


Coll.,  2d  8.,  VI,  807,  1816.     Pauqugf.— Kendall, 

j.-Ibld.  Yiquaf.— Field. 
Middlesex  Co.,  86,  1819.    Piquauf.—Kendall.  op. 


Trav.,1,84, 1809.   Pequeaf. 


cit..84.  Piauiaf.— Ibid.  Pyqnaaf.—iyoc.  cited  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  NameH  Conn.,  44. 1881.  Pyqnaf .— 
Ibid.  Pyquauff.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  l,  40,  1S18. 
Weathersfleld  lBdiaiu.~Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  86, 
1819. 

Pyrite,  or  Iron  pyrites.  The  glisten- 
ing yellow  crystals  of  disulphid  of  iron, 
sometimes  called  ''fooVs  gold,"  occar- 
ring  plentifully  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  crystals,  which  present  a 
handsome  appearance,  were  occasionally 
employed  ))y  the  Indians  for  omamente 
and  amulets,  and  are  found  now  and  then 
in  the  kit  of  the  medicine-man.  They 
were  also  used  in  connection  with  stone 
as  strike-a-lights.    See  Iron.    ( w.  h.  h.) 

Pythagoreans.  A  name  applied  by  La- 
hontan  to  certain  Indians  he  claimed  to 
have  met  on  his  **Long"  r.  Probably 
imaginarv,  although  Barcia  refers  to  them 
apparently  in  good  faith. 
PitaforioieBs.— Lahontan.  Nouv.  Voy.,  i,  168, 1708 
( French  form ) .  Pitacorioos.  —Barcia,  Bnsayo.292, 
1723  ^Span.  inmi).  Pythaforeans.  —  Lahontan, 
New  Voy.,  i,  121, 1703. 

dailertetang  {Khai-Ur-tef4ang).  Am- 
azons of  Central  Eskimo  mvthology. 
Thev  have  no  men  among  tnem,  but 
masked  figures  of  them  mate  the  couples 
in  a  Satumalian  festival. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  605,  640, 1888. 

(Unikilak  ( ^ayuHlaq),  An  ancestor  of 
a  Nakomgilisala  gens,  after  whom  the 
^ons  itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas 
m  Peti'rmanns  Mitt.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

duabang  (said  to  be  contracted  from 
MsquabaugjOT  Msquapaug^  *  red  (or  bloody) 
pond*).  A  tribe  or  band,  probably  of 
the  Nipmuc  group,  formerly  living  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Their  principal 
village,  near  the  site  of  Brookfield,  lx)re 
their  name.  They  joined  the  revolt  un- 
der King  Philip  in  1675,  abandoned  their 

territory,  and  never  returned. 
Quabaaf .— Pynchon  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C<^\.  Hist.. 
IV.  616, IS-VI.    Quabaconk.— Writer  (ca.  1661 )  quoted 
by  Drake.  Hk.  Inds..  bk.  2.  98. 1848.     Quabafe.— 
Qookin  (1677)iu  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.8oc.,u,  460,1886. 
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OBAbHo^^SUot  (1661)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
a.,  17, 126, 1834.  Qnabakntt— Record  of  1661  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2.  100,  1848.  Qnabaof.— 
Writerof  1676quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,64,1886. 
Qnabiquiok.— bunater  (ca.  1648)  in  Maw.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll., 4th 8.,  1,262, 1862.  doabauffi.— Gookin  (1674), 
ibid.,  lat  B.,  I,  160,  1806.  doabauk.— Mawn  (1661) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2.  100,  1848. 
Qaaboaf.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  129.  1836.  doa- 
boafh.-<»rtland  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
m,  602,  1868.  duaboff.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  60, 
TM.  dnabonf.— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake, 
Ibid.,  126.  duawbauff.— Leete(16/6)in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc Coll..4th  8.,  vii^76, 1866.  doawbawg.— Writer 
Of  1676  quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  19.  1880. 
daawpauf.— Williams  (1676)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  8.,  Yi,  810,  1863.  dnebauf.— Hinckley 
(1676),  ibid.,  y,  1,  1862.  duoboaf.— Hutchinson 
(en.  1680) ,  ibid.,  Ists.,  i.  260. 1806.  duoboce.— Ibid., 
77.  Bqoabafa.— Temple  quoted  by  Kinnlcutt.  Ind. 
Names,  89, 1906.  Bqoabaaff.— Moll,  map.  in  Hum- 
phreys, Acct,  1730  (misprint).  Squabanff.— Tem- 
ple, op.  cit.  Sqaabaiifs.— Ibid.  Sqaaboaf.— Paine 
lea.  1TO2)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  1. 116  J806. 
■fw^.— Nicholson  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
in,  662, 1863.  Sqaapauke.— Temple  quoted  by  Kin- 
nioott,  Ind.  Names.  89, 1906.  Wabaaftt.— Gookln 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  467, 1836. 

Uuaekeohowaon.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  a.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  King  William  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,repr.  1819. 

iluacoshatohee.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Pickens  co., 
8.  C;  destroyed  during  the  Bevolution- 

ary  war. 

daaooratohia.— Royce  in  18th  ReiL  B.  A.  E.  j>l. 
olzl,  1899.  duaooratcha.— Mousoirs  map  (ml) 
quoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148, 1887. 

Uuahatika.  A  small  Piman  tribe, 
closely  allied  to  the  Pima,  of  whom  they 
are  an  offshoot  and  with  whom  they  still 
intermarry  to  some  extent.  They  live 
in  the  desert  of  s.  Arizona  50  m.  s.  of  the 
Gila  r.,  speak  a  dialect  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  Pima,  and  snbsist  by 
agriculture.  They  manufacture  better 
pottery  than  that  of  their  congeners,  and 
are  said  to  have  introduce  cattle  among 
the  Pima  from  the  Mexicans  about  1820. 
They  formerly  made  arrows  of  yucca 
stalks  which  they  bartered  to  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  said  that  about  the  be^nning 
of  tlie  18th  century  the  Quahatika  oc- 
cupied with  the  Pima  the  village  of  Aqui- 
tun  (Akuchiniy  *  creek  mouth*),  w.  of 
Picacho,  on  the  border  of  the  sink  of 
Suita  Cruz  r.,  but  abandoned  it  about 
1800.    Their  chief  settlement  is  Quijotoa. 

Koh^tk.— Curtis.  Am.  Ind..  ii.  112.  1908  (Papago 
name).  Kwahadk'.— RusseU  in 26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
passim.  1908.  Kwohatk.— Hrd!i6kain  Am.  Anthr., 
vni.  89, 1906  (proper  name,  original! v  the  name 
of  their  village),  dahatika.— Curtis,  op.  cit. 
daarities.— Hrdli6ka.  op.  cit.  (local  name). 

ilnahang.    See  Quahog. 

iluahmiit.  A  village,  probably  Nipmuc, 
perhaps  identical  with  Quantisset,  whose 
warriors  were  with  other  hostile  Indians 
in  1675  at  Manexit,  n.  b.  Conn. — Quana- 
paug  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  GoU.,  1st 
8.,  VI,  205,  1800. 

ilnahog.  A  name  in  use  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  round  or  hard  clam  ( Ventis 
mercenaria);  spelt  also  guahaup.  This 
word  is  probably  a  reduction  oi  poquadir 


hock  in  the  Narraganset,  the  same  as  po- 
quahoc  in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Al- 
gonquian,  the  Indian  name  for  this  shell- 
fish. The  last  half  of  the  word  has  sur^ 
vived  in  English,  while  in  Nantucket  the 
first  part  has  come  down  as  pooq^iaw. 
The  word  appears  also  as  cohog^  and  even 
in  the  truncated  form  hogi.  As  a  place 
name  it  appears  in  Quogue,  a  village  in 
Suffolk  CO.,  N.  Y.  (a.  f.  c.) 

ilnaiapen.    See  Ma{mus. 

ilnaitso.  A  Salish  division  on  the  coast 
of  Washington,  n.  of  the  Quinaielt,  of 
which  tril)e  they  are  probablv  a  part 
In  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806) 
they  numbered  250,  in  18  houses.  In 
1909  there  were  62,  under  the  Puyallup 
school  superintendency,  Wash. 

Kjh-ohen-wilt.— Gibbs.  MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  E.  (Ma- 
kah  name).  KwMt— Ind.  Ad.  Kcp..  254.  1877. 
Kwflits-ha.— Gibbs.  op.  cit.  Kwetso.— Mooncy  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  pi.  Ixxxviii.  1896.  L6h-whilM.— 
Oibba,  op.  cit.  (Miikah  name).  Quai'tao.— Swan. 
N.  W.  Coast,  211. 1857.  Queets.— SimmonH  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  233,  1858.  dueet-Me.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
180.  1907  (alternative  form),  auehts.— Ford  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  341.  1858.  QoieetMM.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped..  ii,  474,  1814.  aoits.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  61.  1872.  Quoiteioa.— Kelley,  Oregon 
68,1880. 

ilnakeri.    See  English  influence. 

ilualaon.  Mentioned  by  Oilate  in  1598 
as  the  second  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  traveling  northward.  It 
was  the  most  southerly  of  the  Piro  set- 
tlements on  the  E.  bank  of  t  he  Rio  Grande, 
being  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Black 
mesa,  on  or  near  the  site  of  San  Manrial, 
N.  Mex.  Trenaquel  was  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  villages  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river.  Consult  Oilate  (1598)  in  I)oi\ 
In^.,  XVI,  115,  250,  1871;  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  131, 1890;  iv,  252, 
1892.  (F.  w.  n.) 

ilualatchee  (correct  form  unknown).  A 
former  Cherokee  town  on  the  headwaters 
of  Chattaho<x;liee  r.,  (la.  Another  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
Keowee  r.,  S.  C. — Mooney  in  lyth  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  529,  1900. 

Qnalatohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 1792  (given  as 

on  Flint  r.). 

dnalla  ( Kim^tt,  Cherokee  pronunciation 
of  "Polly '*,  from  an  old  w^oman  who  for- 
merly lived  near  by) .  The  formeraeency 
of  the  East  Cherokee  and  now  a  P.  O.  sta- 
tion, just  outnide  the  reservation,  on  a 
branch  of  Sococr.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526, 1900. 
Kwalfin'yI.— Mooney,  op.  cli.  (=•  Polly's  place'). 
Qnallatown. — Ibid . 

ilnamash.     See  Camas, 

iluamichan.     A  Salish  tribe   in  Cowi- 

tchin  valley,  s.  k.  Vancouver  id.,  sj)eaking 

the  Cowichan  dialect;  pop.  300  in  1901, 

260  in  1909. 

Kwaw-ma-chin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  308.  1879.  Qaa- 
mieliaii.— Ibld.,pt.ii.l64.190I.  Xu^mitsaa.— Boaa, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887. 

ilnamiih.     See  Caynas. 
iluana.    See  Parker,  Qwma, 
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See  Nanunimoo. 

anuwUKVo-  1'lie  tribal  Dame  siven  in 
lT2Bf[irauIndianwojiian  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mieeion,  Texan.  The  only  clue 
to  her  tribe'ti  alliliiition  ia  that  ehe  waa 
married  tu  a  ^zai^ora  Patzau  (Valero 
Entiem«,  1728, part. S7, MS.)    (h.b-B.) 

aoanankaviit.    8ee  Quinne;/. 

ftnane.  Given  \iy  Kane  (Wand,  in  N, 
A.,  up[>.,  1S59)  Bit  tlie  name  of  a  tri1)e  at 
C.  Si-ott,  K.  w.  end  ot  Vancouver  id,,  bat 
Uoas  exi>luina  it  an  merely  the  native 
name  for  the  cape.  The  people  included 
niider  the  deHigniition,  sHtd  to  number 
2ii0,  must  have  been  jiart  of  the  Kakom- 
gilinala.  (i.  a.  a.) 

ftnaBmivKii'-  A  CiuimaHhan  village  w. 
of  Fuetili.i  <le  las  Canoaa  (Snn  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.  In  the 
Munoit  .M.S.  this  name  ie  Riven,  but  in  the 
Cabrillo  nairatiou  (Smilh,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  LSI,  l!S.^7)thenumeia  divided,  prob- 
ably eiTontKiiisly,  and  stands  for  two 
tww'nN,  UuonDiii  and  Goa. 

ftnanqni*.  Mentioned  by  Ohate  as  a 
pneblo  ot  New  Me^il'o  in  i.ii)8.  It  was 
■loliblle»>  tiitualed  in  the  Salinas,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alxli,  y..  of  tht^  Kiotirande, 
atiil  in  all  jirolwbility  belonged  to  (he 
Tipia  or  the  Piro. 
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anantiiiet.  .'V  Nipmuc  village,  aiiont 
lii7.S,  on  Tlioni|«cm  hill,  Quinel^aug  r., 
near  ThoniiiFon.  Windham  co..  Conn, 
The  niins  of  an  "old  Indian  fort"  stood 
on  this  hill  in  1727. 

Ooutiafak.— Unmwpa'uK  1  IBT.'ij'in  u'lUH.'lIl^'I.  Si>r! 
C-'iU..  liX  H..  VI.  »<7.  IKW.  SuBttaHt.— (Kxiktii 
]G:4i.  DM.  I.  IW.  IXW.  ttnumtiuHL— UIIkI 
•iiMHi-illiyTrtimlHill.  In'l,  Xnmr^  Cniin,.  CI,  Itwl, 
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ftaapa.  A  fonner  (iabrieleflo  village 
in  Eiji'iuo  rir  Sun  t'emnndii  valley,  i..oii 
Angelt.«  CO.,  Ca\. — Padrvt  Santa  Mnrfa 
( 17WJ)  cile-l  by  Banerott,  Hist.  Cal..i,563, 
18.S4J. 

ftnapav  (from  Cgiikhpii,  'downstream 
iN-fiple ' ).  A  iiouthwi-stern  Sioaan  tribe, 
I'lrminu  one  iif  tlie  two  divisiona  of  the 
lihe;.'ihagr<in|i  of  fJorsey.  At  the  time  of 
Hi-])arati'm  the  Qiiapaw  are  suptiosed  to 
have  p>nc  down  the  Mini^inpi,  and  the 
"iiialii)  gnmp,  including  the  Omaha, 
Kani^,  P(inca,and  tNuge,  nptheMiHiouri. 
There  i.-'nndoubtf^dlyacloHelini.iiii'licand 
ethnii-  rrlati'in  In^tween  the  tjuapaw  and 
the  iitiier  four  tritN«.  The  recordfcl  his- 
tory'of  thJHtri  lie  is  commonly  iiuppoHHl  to 
l«inn  withtbe  chronielesof'lleSoto'acx- 
pedition  il.-KltMai.  In  the  nlati.m  of 
the  Gentleman  of  Elvag  and  that  of 
they  or  their  chief  Imiid  are 
'  iinderthenamel'a('aha,audin 
de  la  Vega  under  the 


name  Capaha,  the  latter  beli^  nearer  the 
true  pronunciation,  though  the  aathor 
wrote  only  from  information  and  manu- 
Bcripta  fumishe<l,  while  the  former  two 
were  membera  of  the  expedition.  The 
peo^Ieofthe  tribe,  or  rather  of  one  portion 
ordi\'ision  of  it,  were  found  in  a  strongly 
fortified  villaiie,  which  one  of  the  chron- 
iclern,  probably  with  some  exaKseration. 
deccribes  as  "very  great,  walled,  and 
beaet  with  towers."  He  adds:  "Many 
loopholes  were  in  the  towers  and  wall 
.  .  .  a  great  lake  came  near  unto  the 
wall,  and  it  enteretl  into  a  ditch  that 
went  round  about  the  town,  wanting  but 
little  to  environ  it  around.  From  the 
lake  to  the  great  river  [MiwiiBFiippi]  was 
made  a  weir  by  wliich  the  &vh  came  into 
it"   (French,  llisl.  Coll.  La.,  pt  2,  172, 


18.tO).  ile  further  says:  "And  in  the 
town  was  fn^eat  store  of  old  maize  and 
great  qiuintity  ot  new  in  the  deUls  [the 
date  va»  June  10].  Within  a  league 
were  great  towns,  all  walled."  Tbeir 
village  waa  on  tlio  w.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  H.  of  Arkansas  r.,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  .^rkanpa-i,  probablyin  Phil- 
lips CO.  There  arc  art' hco logical  remains 
and  local  c<inditioiit<  in  this  county  which 
piiitexactIyt)iedei>criptionof  racaha:  the 
lakeiiiioneHicle,Mii'HiH(iiupir.i>ntlieother, 
the  connecting  chaiini-1,  and  the  island 
near  by.  There  i.",  it  is  true,  a  locality  in 
Crittenden  co.  where  the  ancient  works, 
lake,  channel,  river,  and  L"land  are  all 
found,  but  this  locality  does  not  a^ree  ao 
well  with  the  narration.  The  statement 
by  early  French  explorers,  who  found 
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tbem  below  the  mouth  of  St  FranciB  r., 
th»t  they  h»)  removed  from  their  old 
town,  where  the  outworks  were  stilt  to  be 
Been,  a  abort  dietuiice  to  the  v. ,  indic&tea 
thattheyhad  been  in  that  region  forinaDy 
vore.  Their  traditional  history  ewma  to 
naveamibstantjal  ba^is.  Father  Gravier, 
in  tbe  deecrijition  oC  hia  voyage  down 
the  SliniEsippi  in  ITOO,  remarks  (Shea's 
trans.,  120,  1861)  that  Wabaeh  and  lower 
Ohio  Ts.  were  called  by  the  Illinoia  and 
Miami  the  river  of  tlie  Akaneea  IQub- 
paw],  becauee  the  Akanaea  formerly 
dwelt  on  their  banlu.  Three  branches 
were  aaaigned  to  it,  one  of  Them  coraing 
from  the  k.  w.  and  [A»ine  behind  the 
country  of  the  Miami,  called  the  ri\'cr 
8t  Joseph,  "which  the  Indians  call 
properly     Oiiabaohei."       The     (juapaw 


)r  against 
laneea  of 

the  traiiilion  include  also  Ihe  other  tribee 
of  the  Dhe^iha  ia  ani-ertain. 

It  waa  notuntii  about  VAO  years  after  De 
Soto'e  vifit,  when  the  French  be^an  to 
venture  down  the  Missirwipiii,  that  the 
Quapaw  again  appear  in  hJBtory,  anil 
then  under  the  name  Akansea.  Tiie  f)n>t 
French  eiplorcr  who  reached  their  coun- 
try waa  the  niliwionary  Maniuettc,  whoar- 
rivedatthevillageof  the  Akansea  in  June 
1673,accompanie<l  by  Joliet.  On  hisau- 
iograph  map  IShea,  Diainv.  and  Kxpl. 
MiM.,  1852)  the  name  Papikaha,  appar- 
ently on  Arkansas  r.  »ime  distance  abuve 
itsmoiith.iijaformof  ijimpaw:  hut  Akan- 
aea,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mitvimippi, 
apparently  opt>opi(e  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kaiiiivf,  iiiual  have  l>cen  aiiotlier  Quapaw 
village,  nut  the  one  viaiteil  hv  Martuielte, 
whici)  wan  on  the  opixwite  side,  sb 
(iravier  found  them  on  the  w.  side 
anil  said  that  iio  "t-abiniHia  leaK^ie  lower 
down,  half  a,  league  from  the  old  villt^e 
of  the  Akaniiea,  where  they  furmerlv 
receive<)  the  late  Father  Marquette,  and 
which  IB  dim-ernihle  now  only  l)y  the  old 
untwDrkp,  there  being  no  cabins  left" 
tShea.  pjirly  Voy.,  ILtf.  1S6I ).  Biedinzi, 
one  (if  the  clironidcrs  of  De  Soto'n  exjw- 
dition,  BAye  that  a  village  on  tlie  k.  liank 
was  tribntarv  "  like  many  (ithen>"  to  the 


(oimc 


are  known  historically  and  from  other 
evidence  to  have  been  mound  builders, 
and  aliso  huilderti  of  mounds  of  a  given 
^pe.  A  iniiunil  gmup  containing  mounds 
of  thiH  type  Im  foun<l  in  s.  w.  liulmna  on 
th«  Ohio  near  ita  jnnction  with  the  Wa- 
bash; and  further,  thent  iri  a  iiuip  of  the 
War  llepartmeiit  sliowing  the  territory 
claimed  »y  the  Quajiaw,  whieh  Ixinlere 
the  Ohio  fn>m  thin  ]ioint  dowiiwanl. 
Doraey  found  tnulitionH  amnng  the  tril^eH 
compoeing  hi^  Ilhcgiha  group  ann-rliiig  a 
former  residence  K.  of  theMisiiiNfippijand 
the  sepumtion  of  thu  Quaimw  from  the 
other  tril*!',  npimrentiv  in  a.  Illinnis,  the 
former  going  diiwn  tlie  MiiwiEsippinni  I  tlie 
other  trihefl  np  Missu.iiri  r.,  whence  the 
«  Qmu«w  ( I'lit'ikhpn),  'tlioHj  going 
._       ..L    .t_     it  "and 


of  Pacaha.     La  Salle  (1(!82) 


downstream  c 


with  the  current,    and 


MitMKi<i|i]ii  r.,  one  on  the  w.  tiank,  the 
next  S  leagues  lielow  on  the  E.  Iwnk,  and 
another  (>  leHgue^i  lietow  on  the  \v.  liank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkanhtn  r.  ThiH 
order  Ih  givt'n  in  deni-ribing  tlie  dcsceni 
andaxcentoftheHttvani.  Tout!  mentions 
an  Aktini-eavillngeH  Kgippaon  the  Mitels- 
trippi,  anrl  Tiiveiigun,  Tonmaii,  and  Osuto- 
nv  inland  I  Vn.-nc\i,  Illyt.  Coll.  La.,  i,  60, 
1K46).  I.a  Metairie.  U  Sidle'a  notary,  in 
hiB  eziH-<liti»n  down  the  MlB)iii:!<ippi  in 
1<t82,  nu'iitiniL"  the  Akannea  villages  of 
follows;  "On  the  I3th  of  March  we.  ar- 
rived at  the  Kapnha  village,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. Having  cttlahli.'ihed  a  ]>eace  there 
and  taken  l^0H«v^ion,  we  jwsi*)!  on  the 
IRth  antilher  of  their  villageH  situate<l  on 
the  Ixinler  of  their  river,  and  also  two 
others  farther  off  in  the  depth  of  the 
loTWt,  and  arrived  at  tluit  of  Imaha.  the 
larvest  vilkge  of  this  nation"  (French, 
Hist.  0«11.  La,,  2d  p.,  ii,  21,  1S7S).  In 
July,  ltW7,  2  of  their  villiigex  were,  acconl- 
ing  to  Joutel.  on  .Arkansan  r..  the  others 
ln-lngontlieMiwissippi.  St  Cwme,  who 
deeorndi-d  the  Mi^ir^ippi  with  Tonti  in 
IftWt,  found  the  tribe,  or  at  leaH  2  of  the 
rillagi!-,  doc-imat.d  hy  war  an.l  wnall- 
|Mi!c,  the  ilisi-iisi;  having  destroyed  "all 
the  children  and  n  gri'iit  i>urt  of  the 
women."  lie  erstimaloil  the  men  of  the 
2  villages  at  100.    £>e  I'lsle's  map  of  1700 
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places  the  Acansa  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Arkansas  r.  Gravier  (1700)  locates  the 
village  of  Kappa  on  the  Missit^sippi  half  a 
league  from  the  water's  edge  and 8  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Tour- 
ima  seemsto  have  been  close  by.  Gravier 
says:  '*The  Sitteoui  Akansea  are  five 
leagues  above  its  [the  Arkansas']  mouth 
and  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Kappa  and  Tonrima;  these  are  the  three 
villages  of  the  Akansea."  A  document 
of  1721  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622, 
1855)  says,  on  what  authority  is  un- 
known, tnat  the  "Acansa"  who  were  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  has  been 
noted  al)Ove,  differed  from  the  **Acan8ia" 
who  dwelt  on  the  w.  side.  Nuttall  says 
the  people  called  Arkansa  by  Charlevoix 
were  then  (1761)  made  up  of  confeder- 
ated remnants  of  ruined  tribes. 

At  the  time  Le  Page  Dupratz  visited 
that  section,  a  few  vears  latpr,  it  seems 
the  Akansea  had  retired  up  the  Arkansas 
r.  and  were  living  about  12  m.  from  the 
entrance  of  White  r.,  and  had  been  joined 
by  the  Michigamea  and  some  Illinois. 
Sibley  (1805)  states  that  the  Arkensa  were 
then  in  3  villages  on  the  s.  side  of  Ar- 
kanKas  r.  alx>ut  12  m.  above  Arkansas 
Pr)st.  They  claime<i  to  be  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  country  on  Arkansas 
r.,  extending  up  it  about  300  m.  to  the 
C)siige  country.  According  to  a  Mexican 
(Iru'unient  there  were  150  families  on  Sul- 
fur (T.,  a  southern  aflluerit  of  Red  r.  of 
Texa**,  in  1S28.  Porter  in  1829  said  they 
wt*re  then  in  the  Caddo  country  on  Reel 
r.  in  lx)uisiana.  In  1877  they  were  on 
their  reservation  in  tlie  n.  b.  corner  of 
Indian  Ter.,  and  in  that  year  the  Ponca 
tril)e  was  l)rought  on  their  reservation 
for  a  short  time,  biding  removed  to  the 
present  Ponca  res.,  w.  of  the  Osage,  in 
1878.  Most  of  the  Quapaw  soon  left  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  that  of  the 
Osage. 

On  account  of  the  great  change  wrought 
in  the  crjndition  of  these  Indians  by  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  their  true  character 
and  customs  can  be  leame<l  only  by  ref- 
erence to  the  accounts  of  the  earlv  ex- 
plorers. Fattier  Zenobius  (Le  Clercq, 
Estab.  Faith,  Shea  ed.,  2, 168, 1881)  says: 
**  These  Indians  do  not  resemble  those  at 
the  north,  who  are  all  of  a  morose  and 
stem  dis|K)sition;  these  are  better  made, 
civil,  liberal,  and  of  a  gay  humor." 
Joutel  says  they  are  strong,  well  made, 
and  active;  **tne  females  better  made 
than  those  of  the  last  village  [Cahinnio?] 
we  passed.**  That  the  people  had  niade 
considerable  advance  in  culture  is  evident 
frf>m  the  accounts  siven  of  their  struct- 
ures; as,  for  examme,  the  walled  village 
described  above.  They  also  built  large 
mounds— the  height  of  one  is  given  as  40 
feet— on  which  tney  placed,  in  some  in- 


curing  a  supply  of  fish.    The  Akansea 
"6  active  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  also 


stances,  their  chief  buildings.  Joutel 
(Margry,  IX»c.,  iii,  442,  1878)  mentions  a 
house  **  built  on  a  place  a  litUe  elevated 
[mound],**  ofgreatpiecesof  wood  jointed 
one  with  another  dovetailed  to  the  top, 
of  beautiful  cedar  (cedre)  wood  (cy- 
press?), and  covered  with  bark.  Their 
village  houses  he  describes  as  long,  with 
'*  domed**  roofs,  each  containing  several 
families.  Mention  is  made  of  a  fish 
weir  near  one  of  their  villa^,  in  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  and  of  nets  which  De  Soto*8 
followers  utilized  on  their  arrival  for 
proc 
were 

manufacturers  of  pottery,  many  of  the 
finest  specimens  taken  from  the  moundsof 
E.  Arkansas  in  all  probability  having  l)een 
made  by  this  tnbe.  Their  drum  was 
made  by  strett^hintr  skin  over  a  large  pot- 
tery vessel.  Du  Poisson  (1727)  speaks 
of  their  painted  designs  on  skins.  A 
maiacheej  he  says,  **is  a  skin  painte<l  by 
the  Indians  with  different  colors,  and  on 
which  they  paint  calumets,  birds,  and 
animals.  Those  of  the  deer  sen^e  as  cloths 
for  the  table,  and  those  of  the  buffalo  as 
coverings  for  the  bed.  * '  The  same  author 
describ«3  their  dress  of  ceremony  as**  well 
matachl,  that  is  having  the  body  entirely 
painted  of  different  colors,  with  the  tails 
of  wildcats  hanging  down  from  places 
where  we  usually  represent  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  the  calumet  in  their  hands,  and 
on  their  bodies  some  little  bells**  (Kip, 
t:ariy  Miss.,  258, 1866).  Their  method  of 
disposing  of  their  di^  was  by  burial, 
often  in  the  flo<jr  of  their  houses,  though 
usually  they  were  deposited  in  graves, 
sometimes  in  mounds;  sometimes  the 
body  was  strapptnl  to  a  stake  in  a  sitting 
iwsi'tion  and  then  carefully  covered  with 
clay.  Though  polygamy  was  practised 
to  some  extent,  it  was  notc*ommon. 

The  i>opulation  of  the  Quapaw  at  the 
time  oi  De  Soto's  vu«it  in  1541  must  have 
been  considerable,  as  the  number  of  those 
of  the  village  of  Pacaha,  who  fled  to  the 
island  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
is  given  as  5,000  or  6,000.  Father  Vivier 
(1750)  sijeaksof  the  **Akansas*'  as  **an 
Indian  tribe  of  about  400  warriors,**  equal- 
ing 1,400  to  1,600  souls  (Kip,  Early  Miss., 
318.  1866).  Porter  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Trilxjs) ,  gives  5(X)  as  their  number  in  1829. 
In  1843  they  numbered  476.  In  1885 
there  were  120  on  the  Osage  res.  and  54 
on  the  Quapaw  res. ;  and  in  1890  the  total 
number  on  both  re?er>ations  was  given  as 
198.  The  poimlation  in  19(W,  including 
all  mixed-bloods,  wa<*  305,  all  under  the 
Seneca  School  sui)erintendency,  Ok  la. 

The  following  are  the  gentes  of  the 
Quapaw  as  obtained  by  J.  O.  Dorsev: 
Zhawe  ( leaver ),  Wazhingka  (small  bird) , 
Wa«a  (blatrk  bear),  Te  (buffalo),  Petang 
(crane),  Kanpanta(deer),  Shangke  (dog), 
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Khidh  (eagle),  Anpan  (elk),  Hn  (fish^ 
Mantu  (grizzly bear) ,  Hangka (anceBtrar  ^ 
Tangdhangtanka  (pantlier),  Wesa  ( snake) , 
Mikakh  (star) /Mi  (sun),  Tukhe  (reddish 
yellow  buffalo),  Wakanta  (thunder-be- 
ing), Ke  (turtle),  Nikiatu  (meaning 
unknown),  Tizhu  (meaning  unknown), 
Makhe  (uj>per  world).  Other  subdivi- 
eions  are:  Grands  Akansas,  Epiminguia, 
Ozark,  Petits  Acansas,  and  possibly  the 
Casqui. 

The  Quapaw  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Bt  Louis,  Aug.  24,  1818;  Harrington's, 
Ark.,  Aug.  15,  1824;  at  an  unnamed  lo- 
cality, May  13, 1833;  Camp  Holmes,  Ind. 
Ter.,  Aug.  24,  1836;  Washington,  Feb. 
23,  1867. 

The  Quapaw  villages  were  Imaha,  Ton- 

S'gua,  Tourima,  Ukakhpakhti,  and  Uzu- 
uhi,  but  it  is  probable  that  Imaha  and 
Tourima  were  identical.  (c.  t.  ) 

A«uu.— La  Salle  (lti80)  inllitit.Mag..  lKt8.,v,197, 
186L  Aoanuia.-^outel  (1687)  In  Margry,  D^.,  iv, 
121. 1880.  Ao&nMa.— Gravier  (1700)  in  Shea,  Early 
Voyages,  131 ,  -1861 .  Acanteai.— St  Ckwme  (1699)  In 
Shea,  Early  Voyagcj*,  «i6,  1h»U.  Aoanaiaa.— Lend. 
Doc.  XXII  (17J1)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  622, 
18iV5.  Aooanoeaa.— Joiitel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 176.  1846.  Aooancei.— BacquevUle  de 
la  Potherle,  Hist.  AmCTique,  ii,  222,  1758. 
Akama.— Carte  do  Taill^e  den  Poss.  Angl.,  1777. 
AkamBoa.— Hennepin.  Now  Discov.,  ii,  846,  1698. 
Akamaea.— Shea.  Discov.,  254, 1852.  Akamaiaai.— 
Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West.  125, 1816.  Akanoas.— 
Prcnch,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  60,  1846.  Akanpaa.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  623.  1855.  A  Kanoea.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherio.  Hist.  Ami^ricjue,  i, 
map,  1753.  Akanceas.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  265.  1723. 
Akansa.— Hennepin.  DewT.  I^.  (1683).  Shea's 
trans.,  186,  1880.  Akansaes.— Coxe.  Camlana.  11, 
1741.  Akanaas.— M^Uiirie(1682)in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  I^..  II.  21. 1875.  AkanMas.— v^tC(»sme  ( 1699)  in 
Shea,  Early  Voy.,  47. 1861.  Akanaea.— Mnnpiettc, 
map  (1673)  in  Shea.  Discov..  1K>2.  Akanaia.— 
D'Anvllle,  Carte  Amt^riqne  Septi-utrionalis,  1766. 
Akanaaa.— Hennepin.  New  Discov..  map,  1698 
(river).  Akanaaa.— Bossii.  (1751),  Tniv.  1a.,  70, 
1771.  Akenaaa.— Lcttn's  Ediflantes,  i.  746,  75,5. 
1838.  Akiaaawa.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Wnr»,  185, 1851. 
Alkanaaa.— La  Han»e  (1720)  in  Margry.  I>^.,  vi, 
241,  1^86.  Aquahpa.— .Vdair.  Am.  Inds..  269. 1776. 
Aqnahpah.— Ibid.,  320.    A-qoa-paa.— Hadley.  Qua- 

Kw  voi'iib..  B.  A.  E..  1><82.  Areaneaa.— Dnmont, 
..  1, 134. 1753.  Arcanaa.— Sibh*y,  Hist.  Sketches, 
138, 1806.  Arc  Indiana.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes. 
III.  .537.  1K,>3.  Arkanaaa.— IVnicaut.  Kel.  (1700) 
In  Margrj'.  D»V..  v.  102,  lS.s,3.  Arkanaawa.— Pike, 
Trav.,  17.'),  1811.  Arkanaea.— Baldwin  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  I.  no.  4.  2:^7.  note,  1H79  (misprint).  Ar- 
kanaea.—Frt^nch  tnider  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Ex- 
ped.,  70.  17()«i.  Arkanzaa.^.TefTerson,  Notes,  141, 
182.5.  Arkenaaa.— Sibley  ( 1KW>K  Hist.  Sketches.  86, 
1806.  Arkenaaw.— Sclicrmerhom  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  11.23.  l)^U.  Arkenaaa.— Baldwin 
in  Am.  .\utiq..  I.  no.  4. 237,  note.  1879.  Atcanaaa. — 
La  Hari»e  (1720)  in  Margry,  iK'-c.  vi,  311,  1886. 
Beaaz  uommea. — CTullutin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Boc..  II.  130,  188()  (French  name).  Bow  Indiana.— 
Sch<H>loraft.  Ind.  Tribe*!,  Iii,  M7. 1853.  Oanceaa.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Cnl.  Hist.,  ix.  673. 18r>5.  Oapa.— Barcia. 
Ensavo.  27y.  1723.  Capaha. — (;»urciln.sso  ilo  la  We- 
ga,  FMorida.  Ixl.  172:i.  Cappaa.— I\^nicant  (1700) 
in  French.  Hist.  ('«.ll.  U\.,  1.  02.  INW.  Oopatta.— 
Raflnesquc  in  Mai>lmll.  Ky..  i.  intn^l..  2A,  1J<24. 
Ouapaa.— Bol.  Soc.  CJei^K'-  Mcx.,2r>>*,lS7<».  Enanaa.— 
Tonti  \  16S4^  in  Miirj:ry.  1  »rc..  i.  .'w.  lvS76.  Oappa.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  l><»c.  13.  I'Mh  Collar..  2d  scv**..  s,  1.S27. 
Gtaiapawa.— Kriinc  In  Stiinfonl,  Comiwnd.,  513. 
1878.  Handiome  Men.— .b-tTt.Tvs,  French  Dom.. 
1, 144, 1761.    I'ma.— GatiM^-hct,  Caddo  and  Yatassi 


MS.,  B.  A.  E..  82  (Caddo  name).  Tmahana.— La 
Harpe  11718)  In  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  281, 1886.  Ina- 
paw.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  447, 
1862  (misprint).  Xa'hpagi.— <:lat8chet,  Shawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  XMaha.— Le  Mdtairie  (1682) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  pt.  2,  21,  1876. 
Xapahaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  310,  1854. 
Xapaa.— Le  Page  Dupratz,  Hist.  La.,  map.  1767. 
Kappa  Akanaea.— Qravier  (1700)  in  Shea.  Early 
Voy.,  126, 1861.  Xappaa.— Tonti  (1688)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I.  71,  1846.  Xappawa.— Lynd  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  il,  pt  2,  68,  1864.  Kappaw- 
■oa-Arkanaaa.— Ann.  de  la  Propag.  de  la  Foi,  ii, 
880,1841  (misprint  of  "Kappaws  on  Arkansas"). 
Kiapaha.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  66.  1867. 
Kwapa.— Powell  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xvii.  1881. 
Kwapa  9egiha.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  211, 
1886.  Kwapa-Dhegiha.— Am.  Naturalist,  829,  Oct. 
1882.  Ooanaa.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  310, 1698 
(erroneously  called  a  partof  the  Illinois) .  Ooapa.— 
Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  86,1806.  0-fa-pa.— Hadley, 
Qu&^w  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Ogoh  p«.— Fon- 
tenelle  in  Trans.  Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc.,  i,  77, 
1885.  O-goah-pah.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  66, 1826. 
0-fuah-paa.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  81, 1821.  Oguapaa.— 
Shea. Discov.,  170, note,  1852.  OnTapea.— McKenney 
and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81,  1854.  Oo-gwapaa.— 
8hea,Cath.  Missions,  447,  note,  1866.  Oo-yapaa.— 
Ibid.  O-qoarpaa.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  2&.  1867. 
Oquapaaoa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  I^nd., 
11,282,  1860.  Ougapa.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
Ill,  107. 1851.  Ouffuapaa.— Shea.  Cath.  Mis.s.,  449, 
1866.  Oupapa.— Hams.  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i, 
686,  map,  1705  (prob.  misprint  for  Oucapa  or  Ouga- 
pa). Ouyapaa.— Charlevoix.  Voy.  to  Am.,  ii,  249, 
1761.  Ouyapes.— Jefferys  (1766),  Am.  Atlas,  map 
25.  1776.  Facaha.— CJentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in 
»Fr«nch.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Ii,  169.  1860.  Papikaka.— 
Marq  uette.  autf^raph  map  ( 1673) .  in  Shea .  Discov . . 
268,18.52.  Qaupawa.— Johnson  in  Rep.  Sen.  Com. 
879,  8Sd  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1.  1854.  Qawpaw.— Pike, 
Trav.,  map,  1811.  ftuapia.- Nouv.  Ann. dcj*  Voy., 
XI.  12.  1823.  auapau.— Hunter,  Captivity.  415. 
1823.  Quapaw.—Ibid..  190.  duapawa-Arkanaaa.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  452,  1855.  Quapoia.— Whipple 
in  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  1.  10,  1S,t6.  Quappaa  — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am,  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  12i>,  1S3«J. 
(luappawa.— Shea,  Early  Voy..  76,  note.  1861.    Quau- 

Sfcw.— Hurlbert  in  Jones,  OJebway  Imls..  178. 1861 . 
oawpa.— Balbi.  Atlas  Etlinog.,  66,  1826.  Quaw- 
paw.— Tanner  Narrative.  328,  1830.  Quep&a.— 
Nouv.  Ann.  des  V«>y.  xix.  12,  1823.  Queppa.— 
Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnog.,  .5ti,  1826.  Quernhaa.— N.  Y. 
Doc.  C<»1.  Hi8t..vii. 641. 1K57.  Quppaa.— Jk-hoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribcj*,  v,  98,  is.55.  Qwapawa.— Bollaert  in 
Jour.  Ethol.  Soc.  Lond..  ii.  265,  1850.  Savanaa.— 
Margry,  DtV.,  i,  616,  1876  (prob.  the  Quapaw). 
Ugakhpa.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash..  129, 
1880.  ugaapa.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A. 
E.,  1880  ( ' (lown  stream  people":  so  calleil  by  the 
Omaha,  Ponca.  and  Kansa).  U-gi-qpa-qti.- Dor- 
sey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (-'real 
Quapaws').  ugaxpa.—Gatschet.Kaw  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.E.,  27.  1878  (Kansa  name).  Ugaxpaxti.— 
Gatflchet,  Creek Migr.  Leg.,  i,  30, 1884  (own  name). 
tt-kUi-pd.— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (Creek  name).  UwP*— horsey.  Osage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  and  Quapaw  name). 
ITxaqpaqti.- Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.E., 
IC^l.  Utaoahaat.— Oatschct.  Wyandot  MS..  B.  A. 
E.('wild  apple,'  the  fruit  of  Carica  pawijfa: 
Wyandot  name ).  Wiapea.— Jefferj's.  French  Dom. 
Am.,  pt.  1, 143.  176a    Wyapaa.— Ibid.,  144. 

dnarai.  A  former  pueblo  of  theTigua, 
about  30  m.  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  an 
airline,  in  the  e.  part  of  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  At  tlie  time  of  its  occupancy 
it  was  the  southernmost  Tigua  pueblo 
of  the  Salinas  region.  Quarai  was  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  ini»>ion  from  1()29,  and 
containetl  a  monastery  and  a  church  dedi- 
cattnl  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
wallH  of  which  are  still  standing.  Accord- 
ing to  Vetuncurt,  Quarai  had  6(X)  inhabi- 
tants immediately  prior  to  its  abandon- 
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ment.  Between  1664  and  1669  the  peo- 
ple of  tbifl  pueblo  connived  with  the 
Apache,  during  a  moment  of  friendliness 
of  the  latter,  to  rout  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  leader  exe- 
cuted. About  1674  the  Apache  compelled 
the  Quarai  people  to  flee  to  Tajique,  12  m. 
northward.  The  latter  village  remained 
inhabited  probably  a  year  longer,  when 
its  occupants  were  also  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache, 
and  to  flee  to  £1  Paso,  Texas,  being  after- 
ward settled  in  the  village  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
their  descendants,  almost  completely 
Mexicanized,  now  reside.  Consult  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  258,  261 
et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  (f.  w.  n.) 

OoATM.— Salas  (1643)  quoted  by  Bandelicr  in 
Arch.  lost.  Papers,  iv,  261.  1»92.    Giutrao.— Liana 

ica.  1631)  quoted  by  Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran., 
40. 1871.  Ooaral— Lummiii  in  Scribner'sMo.,  470, 
Apr.  1898.  Ouaray.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  inRt. 
Bull..  I,  81,  1883.  Oua-ray.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  129, 1890.  Ouarri.— Ibid.,  iv.  261, 
1892.  Onarry.— Bandeller  quoted  In  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep.,  V,  50,  1884.  Ouerrb.— MoKae  In  Kans.  City 
Rev.,  480,  Dec.  1881.  Ouxa.— Oflate  (1698)  in 
Doc.  InM..  XVI.  113,  1871  (apparently  identical 
with  his  Cuzay&).  Ou-za-ya.— Ofiate.  ibid.,  118 
(believed  by  Bandeller,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
113.  2.58,  1892.  to  be  possibly  Quarai).  La  Ooa- 
Mpeioade  Quarae.— Vetancurt  (1693),  Gr6nlca,  ill, 
824,  1871.  V.  D.  de  Querea.— Vaugondy,  Map 
Am4riQue,177&  doaarra.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy..  5th  8..  xxvii.  296,  1851.  Quara.— Liana 
(1759)  quoted  by  Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV.  259.  1892.  Qoarao.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i,  24,  1881.  Quarra.— Abert  in  Emory, 
Recon..  487,  1W8.  Quarro.— Loew  (1875)  in 
Wheeler  Survey  Kep.,  vii,  340,  1879.  Querra.— 
Cozzens.  Marvelous  Country,  268,  1873.  Quo- 
uarra.— Gallatin  In  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxvii, 
298.  1851. 

Quaras.  An  Indian  village  on  the  ''first 
cane  river"  3  days*  journey  e.  of  Mata- 
eorda  bay,  Texas;  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
Jan.  1688.  This  territory  was  occupied 
b)'  the  Karankawa. 

Kooaraa— Gravler  (1688)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  34, 
1861.    Ouaraa.— Shea,  ibid. 

dnarriei.    See  Mhies  and  Quarries. 

dnartelcjo.  An  outpost  mentioned  in 
Spanish  documents  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  as  situated  on  the  buffalo  plains, 
N.  E.  of  New  Mexico,  atwhich  dwelta  band 
of  Jicarilla  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Taos 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  emigrated  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but 
were  later  brought  back;  and  in  1704  the 
Pii'uris  Indians  fled  there  on  account  of 
some  superstition,  remaining  two  yi*ars. 
In  1900  \ViIIiston  and  Martin  excavated 
a  typical  pueblo  ruin  in  Beaver  cr.  val- 
ley, Scott  CO.,  Kans.,  which  may  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Quartelejo.  The 
band  of  Jicarillas  formerly  settled  in 
this  neighborhood  were  usually  called 
Apaches  de  Quartelejo,  or  de  Cuartelejo. 
See  Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
181.  212, 1890;  iv,  pt.  2,  i:»,  1892;  v,  181- 
185, 1890;  Williston  and  Martin  in  Kans. 

8466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 22 


Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vr,  1900;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  778,  1900.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 


ipei  ,_ 

lexo.— MS.  of  1720,  ibid..  183.  Santo  Domiafo.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  229, 1889  (saint  name 
applied  In  1706). 

dnarti.  A  widely  distributed  mineral, 
very  generally  white  or  whitish  in  color, 
anci  having  a  glassy  fracture.  It  is  the 
hardest  of  the  common  minerals,  is  in- 
fusible under  the  blowpipe,  and  resists 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  It  was  in 
very  general  use  by  the  aborigines. 
Quartz  crystals  —  transparent,  smoky, 
amethystine,  etc. — were  sometimes  em- 
ployed unmodified  as  ornaments,  or  as 
fetishes  and  charms,  and  the  lai^r  crys- 
tals were  utilized  in  some  sections  in  the 
manufacture  of  arrowheads,  knives,  and 
ornaments.  White  vein  quartz  occurs 
verv  generally  along  the  Appalachian 
highland,  where  it  was  obtained  from 
outcropping  veins  or  from  the  surface, 
where  weathered  out  and  broken  into 
fragments.  Pebbles  and  bowlders,  which 
occur  plentifully  in  river  and  shore  de- 
posits, were  also  much  used.  Choice 
pieces  wore  in  somewhat  rare  cases  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  polished 
objects,  as  bannerstones,  plummets, 
chunkey  disks,  etc.,  in  which  the  beauty 
of  the  stone  was  an  important  considera- 
tion. Popularly,  white  quartz  is  often 
erroneously  called  flint.  Bee  FlhUf  Chal- 
cedony, Quurtzite.  (w.  n.  h.) 

dnartiite.  A  metamorphosed  sandstone 
in  which,  although  often  <}uite  glassy, 
the  granular  structure  is  still  traceable. 
Its  appearance  is  usually  described  as 
saccharoidal— that  is,  resembling  sugar 
in  its  crystallized  state.  Its  color  varies 
greatly,  brownish  and  purplish  gray 
varieties  prevailing.  It  occurs  in  massive 
strata  in  niany  parts  of  the  country,  and 
on  account  of  its  ^reat  hardness  and 
toughness  is  a  prominent  constituent  of 
river,  beach,  and  glacial  gravels  and 
bowlder  l>eds.  It  was  extensively  em- 
ployed bv  the  native  tribes  of  the  N., 
as  it  is  suflliciently  brittle  to  be  flaked  into 
desired  implement  forms  and  yet  very 
generally  so  tough  and  heavy  as  to  tie 
useil  for  sledges,  hammers,  axes,  picks, 
chisels,  chunkey  disks,  etc.  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  ex- 
tensive ancient  quarries  where  Cretaceous 
lx)wlder  lyedti  made  up  chiefly  of  this 
material  were  worked  by  the  prehistoric 
aborigines,  the  product  of  the  flaking 
shops  which  surround  the  quarries  being 
principally  a  leaf-shaped  blade  suited  for 
spooializing  into  knives,  8ix*ar  and  arrow 
ix>ints,  drills,  and  scrapers  (Holmes  in 
loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897).  In  Converse 
CO.,  Wyo.,  there  are  extensive  quarries 
where  massive   outcrops  of  Cretaceous 
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quartzite  were  worked  by  the  native 
tribes,  and  numerous  flaking  shops  where 
the  manufacture  of  implements  was  car- 
ried on  (Dorsey  in  Pub.  61,  Field  Col- 
mnb.  Mus.,  1900).  (w.  h.  h.) 

Qaasky.  A  name  of  the  blueback,  or 
oquassa  trout  {Saltno  oquaua):  derived 
from  the  Algonquian  appellation  of 
Oquassa  or  Oquaasac  lake,  Me.,  where 
this  fish  is  found.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Quasqaen.  An  unidentified  tribe,  pos- 
sibly tne  Kaskaskia,  living  formerly  be- 
side the  Shawnee  and  Delawares  on  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio  r.  and  with  them  in 
alliance  with  the  Seneca.  —  Iberville 
(oi.  1702)  in  Margry,  I>6c.,  iv,  644, 1880. 

Quatiino  (Gudt^enAxt  'people  of  the 
north  country').  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  liv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  sound  of  the 
same  name  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id. , 
Brit.  Col.  Their  gentes  are  Hamanao  and 
Quatsino  (or  Guatsenok).  Their  princi- 
pal winter  village  in  1886  was  Owiyekumi, 
and  another  called  Tenate  was  occupied 

in  summer.  Pop.  22  in  1909.  (j.  r.8.) 
eiia'to*Snoo.  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Oan..  53, 1890.  Oaft'to'endx.—Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895.  329.  1897.  Kwat-se>iio.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
279,  1894.  Kwato'inoq.— Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt..  XXXIII,  131,  1887.  Xwatsino.— Tolmie  and 
Daw.son.  Vocabs.  Brit  Col..  118b,  1884.  Kwat-ii- 
■o.— Ibid.  Kwawt-sa-no.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  189, 1884. 
Qaatsenos.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  113. 1879.  Qoatsino.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  251, 1862.  Qnat-ii-na.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859. 

Qaawqaalalp.  A  Cowichan  town  on 
lower  Fraser  r.,  opposite  Yale,  Brit.  Col. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria,  1872. 

Qaeeah.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1885) 
as  the  name  of  a  Haida  town  of  20  houses 
with  308  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  It  was 
perhaps  Ninstints  ^q.  v.),  which  was  on 
an  island,  Queeah  being  merely  Guai-a, 
'it  is  an  island.'  (j.  r.  s.) 

Qaeelqaela.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (a.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

Qaeen  Anne.  The  name  given  by  the 
EngIi^ih  to  the  wouian  chief  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  tribe  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia  from 
about  1675  to  1715  or  later.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Tot^)p>otomoi  (c^.  v.),  chief  of 
the  tribe,  who  lost  his  life  m  the  English 
servile  while  aiding  in  repelling  an  inva- 
sion by  the  wilder  inland  tribes.  She  first 
apjHiars  prominently  in  connection  with 
Bacon's  rel^ellion  in  1675,  when  the 
colonial  government  called  on  her  for  a 
contingent  of  men  to  cooperate  with  the 
governor'?  forces.  She  appeared  at  the 
council  in  Indian  costume,  accompanied 
bv  her  son,  and  with  dramatic  expression 
o!  grief  and  scorn,  rejected  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  for  20  years  no  reward 
but  neglect  had  been  meted  out  to  her  or 
her  people  for  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  his  warriors.     On  promise  of  better 


treatment  she  finally  consented  to  furnish 
the  aid  required.  It  was  probably  in  re- 
torn  for  her  help  on  this  occasion  that 
she  received  from  Charles  II  the  silver 
headpiece,  or  ''crown,''  inscribed  to  the 
**  Queen  of  Pamunkey,"  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  V^irginia  Antiquities,  at  Richmond. 
Her  last  appearance  in  history  seems  to 
have  been  m  1715  as  a  petitioner  on  behalf 
of  her  oppressed  people.  (j.  m.) 

Uaeenashawakee.  A  Delaware  village 
on  upper  Susquehanna  r. ,  Pa. ,  about  1 758. 
Accoraing  to  Gerard  (inf  n,  1908)  the 
forms  of  uie  name  as  recorded  are  abort- 
ive attempts  to  write  from  memory  the 
word  KwmUhiikdneihdki,  'panther  land 
(or  country).' 

4ae6naahawake6.— Po8t  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn..  app.,  77. 1846.  ftuwniihaohinaohki.— 
Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  526.  1843. 

Uaeen  Either.    See  Motitour. 
Uaeeqaehatoh.     See  Quickhatch, 
Qaelaptonlilt.    A  former  Willopah  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Willapa  r.,  near  its 

mouth,  in  Pacific  co..  Wash. 
Kola'ptEn'Et.— Bofl«,  fleld  notes  (Chehalisname). 
Via'kteixupeneqe.— Ibid.  (Chinook  name).     Que- 
lap'ton-Ult.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast.  211,  1&'>7. 

Uaelotetrey.    Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in 

1598  as  a  large  pueblo  of  the  Jumano 

(q.  V. ),  in  the  vicinity  of  Alx),  e.  of  the 

Bio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico. 
OiMl6ofl.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi.  123. 
1871  (probably  identical).  Ouelototrey.— Bandc- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  167.  1890.  Quelo- 
tttreny. — Ibid.  (mi!«print).  Quelotretrey.— Oi\ate, 
qp.cit.,  114.  Zuelototrey. — Columba«  Mem.  Vol.. 
165. 1893  (misprint). 

Qaelqaeme.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Qnelqueme.— CabriUo.  Narr.  (1M2),  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181. 1857.  Quelquimi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 

Qaelihoie.  Given  officially  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78,  1878)  as  a  Salish  band  or  village 
of  Fraser  su^)erintendency,  Brit.  Col.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Clanoose. 

Qaemelentui.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage on  San  Francist*o  bay,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Qaemocao.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  E.  l)ank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Calvert 
CO.,  Md. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Qaemi.    A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 

Mexico,  probably  belonging  to  the  Coa- 

huiltecan  family. 

Ombs.— Valero  Mi^^ion  baptismal  rec.,  18th  cen- 
tnrr.  dueou.— Manzanet,  letter  (1689).  in  Tex. 
Hivt.  Ara'n  Quar.,  viii.  205,  1905.    Qoimis.— Doc. 

a  noted   by  Orozco   y  Berra.   Geog..   306,    1864. 
aims.— Valero  Mission  baptiismal  records,  18th 
century. 

Qaeptahaa.  A  former  Dieguefio  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  San  Diego  r.,  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal. — Sanchez  (1821)  cited  bv 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  442,  1886. 

Qaerecho.  A  Pueblo  name  forthebuf- 
fedo-hunting  Apache  of  the  plains  of  e. 
New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas,  first  encoun- 
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tered  hj  Coronado's  expe<iition  in  1541 
on  its  journey  to  Quivira.  They  were 
described  as  enemies  of  the  Teya»,  another 
hunting  tribe  of  the  plains,  and  were  well 
built  and  painted;  tnev  lived  in  buffalo- 
skin  tipis,  used  dogs  and  travaux  for  trans- 
porting their  effects,  and  subsisted  en- 
tii:ely  on  the  buffalo,  of  which  they  killed 
all  they  wished,  ''and  tan  the  hides,  with 
which  they  clothe  themselves  and  make 
their  tents,  and  they  eat  the  flesh,  some- 
times raw,  and  thev  also  even  eat  the 
blood  when  thirsty/*  Bandelier  identi- 
fies the  Querecho  with  the  Kirauash,  or 
Q'irauash,  the  Kercsan  name  of  a  wild 
tribe  which  had  de8tn>ved  the  Tano  vil- 
lages 8.  of  Santa  F6,  Ji.  Mex.,  and  also 
threatened  the  pueblos  of  Santo  Doming^) 
and  Pecos  in  pre-Spanish  time.  In  this 
connection  Hodge  has  determined  that 
the  Pecos  name  for  the  Navaho  is  KereUd, 
and  for  the  Apache  TagukerSsh, 

The  Querecho  were  therefore  most  likely 
the  plains  Apache,  later  known  by  the 
names  Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Faraones, 
Llaneros,  etc.;  in  short,  all  the  Apache 
who  subsisted  on  the  bison,  excepting 
possibly  the  Kiowa  Auache.     (f.  w.  n.) 

ApachM  oriaatanx.— ti*n  Kate,  Svnonymle,  8. "" 
ApacliM  Vaqaeitw.— Benavicle8.  Memorial,  71 , 
ApaobM  Vaaqueraa.— Scncx,  Map,  1710.  Baaue- 
n».— Oflnte  (1599)  in  Doc.  InM..  xvi,  308.  1871. 
BaiUo  Hoaten.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  72, 
1857.  Eastern  Apaohe.— ten  Katu,  Synonymie,  8, 
18H4.  Ouereohoa.— Coronado  (1541}  in  Doc.  In^., 
XIV.  327,  1870.  Kirauagh.— Hnndelier  in  Arch. 
Initt.  PApCFK,  IV.  116.  1892.  Kux-txi'-Sn-tin.— ten 
Kate.  8>'nonyinie.  8, 1884.  Oi-ra-uaah.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man,  226.  1893  (misprint).  Peopleof-Uie- 
flat-roof-booaea.— Smith,  Cabe^a  de  Vocu,  163, 1871 
( miM] noting  Jaiamillo  and  confusing  tno»c  with 
the  Pueblos).  d'i-ra-Taah.— Bandelier  in  Ausland, 
813. 1M«2.  Qneerohoa.— Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  88, 
1891.  Qoerehoa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe8,  vi.  72, 
1KS7.  (laer«chaofl.— Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1869.  321.  1871.  Quereohes.— Oflato  (1599)  in  Doc. 
In^-d..  XVI.  308. 1871.  Querechot.— Coronadoetal.in 
14th  Rep.  B  A.  £. ,  paj«im,  18%.  Querehoa.— Kern 
in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  35, 1854.  Quirire- 
ehas.— La  Harne  (1720),  Jour.  Hist..  200. 1831  (pos- 
sibly identical).  Vafuerot.— Smith.  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca.  163.  1871  (misprint).  Vaqueros.— Sosa  (1990) 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv.  207. 1871. 

Qaerei.    See  Keremn  Family. 

Qneial.  An  unidentified  trit>e  or  sub- 
tribe  some  of  whose  members  were  living 
in  1706-07  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  San  Francisco  Solano  and 
Nadadores  migeions.  One  of  those  at  the 
former  mission  was  married  to  a  Tepe- 
hiiane,  q.  v.  (Valero  Bautismos,  entnee 
for  1706  and  1 707,  MS. ) .  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

%nlial.— Valero  Baatismos.  1707,  op.  cit. 

Uneiinille.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
near  Las  Floree,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. — Gri- 
jalva  (17^5)  dted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  563,  1886. 

Unet  A  former  village,  presumably 
Cofltanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Quffnms.  A  native  village,  probably 
Shoflhonean,  formerly  situated    not  far 


from  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey  r., 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal.— Griialva  (1705) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  563, 
1886. 

dnialpo.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
In^.,  xvi,  115, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.    Compare  Quidpo, 

Quiana.  Given  by  De  Tlsle  as  one  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Arizona,  and  men- 
tioned also  as  8U(!h  by  Villa-Sefior.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable  with  that  of  any 

former  or  present  pueblo  of  the  Hopi. 
Qoiana.— De  I'lsle.  Carte   Mexique  et  Floride, 
1703.    Qoiaaaa.— ViUa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  426, 
1748. 

Quiipo.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.    Compare  Quialpo, 

Qnibari  ( 'houses',  the  plural  of  Art  in  the 
Nevome  dialect).  A  former  Sobaipuri 
rancheria,  in  1760-64  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (q.  v. ),  established  as  such 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697;  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Ben- 

flon,  s.  Ariz. 

Oibori.— De  1'  Isle,  Map  Am. ,  1708.  XiMiri.— Kino, 
map  (1702)  in  St5cklein,NeueWelt-Bott,  74, 172S. 
QuiViuri.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  a.,! 
277, 18r)6.  Quiborio.— Vcnegas,  Hist  Cal..  i,  map, 
17.'V9.  Quiburis.— Bcmal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  366, 1^.  Baa  Zfiiaaio 
Ouibori.— Writer  ca.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4tli 
s.,  V.  13r>,  1857.  San  Pablo  da  Oaibori.— Apoat 
Afanes  quoted  by  Coucs,  Qarcte  Diary,  168, 1900. 
San  Pablo  de  Quipuri.— Ibid.  8.  Joan  ilaibttii.— 
Docs,  of  17()0-64  in  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  668, 
1884.  8.  Pablo  Quibori.— Kino  ( 1696-97)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  263, 1884. 

Qniokhatoh  (also  quickehatchfquiquihatehf 

?mee<mhai4*h),  A  name,  first  mentioned 
)y  Ellis  in  1748,  applied  by  the  £nglish 
reaidenta  of  the  I  fudson  tiay  country  to 
the  wolverene,  Gulo  Ituicug,  The  word  is 
from  Cree  knikkivdhaketsh=FnAne  Cree 
k1kkicdhak€n={miuxiBthe  derogative  suf- 
fix -s  or  -Kh )  Chippewa  qwlnq\pdage,  the 
*Hcathlcss'  or  'invulnerable'  beast;  from 
the  root  kwlkkwy  klkkw,  *  to  be  just  grazed ' , 
but  not  hit,  by  a  blow  or  shot  aimed  at; 
*hard  to  hit*  would  be  a  concise  inter- 
pretation, (w.  R.  o.) 

daide.  One  of  36  tribes,  friends  of  the 
Jumano,  said  by  Juan  Sabeata  (q.  v.)  in 
1683  to  have  lived  in  the  present  Texas, 
three  days'  travel  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos,  and  to  have  desired  mission- 
aries.— Mendoza(  1683-84),  MS.in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Mex.  (h.  e.  b.) 

daigalta.  An  Indian  provin  ce  of  which 
De  Soto' 8  army  first  heara  while  at  Anilco, 
the  Anicoyanque  of  Biedma.  The  army 
journeyed  thence  to  Guachoya,  on  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  arrived  Apr.  17, 1541. 
From  there  nlep^?enge^s  were  sent  to  the 
cacique  of  Quigalta,  3  days'  journey  s., 
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probably  in  n.  w.  MisBiseippi.    There  is 

reason  for  believing  that  this  may  have 

btMn  the  Natchez. 

01iiffaBtalfi.~8choolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  148, 1H54 
(error).  Ohiffantaalffa.— Ibid.,  v,  09, 1S56;  vi.  197, 
eas,  1857.  Oniffalta.— Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1657)  in 
French.  HiBt  Coll.  La.  II.  186, 1860.  daifoaltftnji.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  123. 1854.  QaifujOtaB- 
Qvi.— GarcUasBo  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  207,  1728. 
Qnifnas.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  KVmI,  introd., 
82.  1824.  Qoiqualtaafni.— Herrera,  Hist.,  Eng. 
trans.,  vi,  8,  1726.  Qnlavalthaiifi.— Margry,  D6c., 
II,  196. 1877.    Wiwas.— Raflnesqae,  op.^clt..  86. 

Uniffaiite.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Mississippi  at  which  De  Soto's  army 
arrived  Aug.  4,  1541 ,  when  marching  s. 
from  PacAha  ( Quapaw ) .  The  people  were 
son- worshipers.  According  to  the  Gen- 
tleman of  Elvas  this  was  the  largest  town 
the  Spaniards  saw  in  the  province  of 
Florida.  It  was  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.  of  Ar- 
kansas r. 

Qnifata.— Biedma(1544)in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
If,  106,  1860.  anifauts.-^'Cntl.  of  Elvas  (1557), 
Ibid.  175.  OuirnaU.— Biedma  in  Hakluyt  8oc. 
Pab.,  IX.  198,  1851.  Qaignato.— GarcilaHso  de  la 
Vega,  Florida,  187. 1723. 

Unigyuma.  A  Yaman  tribe,  which, 
with  the  Cajuenche,  spoke  a  dialect  close 
to  that  of  the  Yuma  proper.  In  1604-05 
they  occupied  6  rancherias  on  the  Rio 
Ck)lorado  below  the  month  of  the  Gila 
and  above  the  Cocopa;  in  1762  (Rudo 
Ensayo,  Guiteras  trans.,  131,  1894)  they 
dwelt  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  or  12  leagues  in 
lenffth,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
and  here  they  were  found  by  Father 
Garc^s  in  1771  in  a  group  of  rancherias 
which  he  named  Santa  Rosa.  By  1775, 
however,  when  Garc^s  revisited  the 
tribe,  which  he  designates  as  the  '*  Qui- 
quhna  or  Jalliquamay,''  they  had  moved 
to  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  Their  firHt 
rancherias  on  the  n.  w^ere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ogdcn's  landing,  about  lat  32''  18^ 
where  they  met  the  Cajuenche.  On  the 
B.  their  territory  bordered  that  of  their 
kindred,  but  enemies,  the  Co<*o{)a.  The 
Rudo  Knsayo  (ra.  1762)  mentions  them  as 
the  most  populous  tribe  on  the  river. 
Garo^  (17/5)  estimated  their  num])er  at 
2,(XX),  and  <lescril)ed  them  as  being  a 
g)enerou8  i:)eoi)le,  with  abundant  provi- 
sions; they  were  more  cleanly  than  the 
Cajuenche  or  the  Yuma,  "and  as  the 
women  do  not  i>aint  ho  much,  they  ap- 
pear mi<ldlin;r  white"  (Diary,  1775,*  181, 
1900).  It  is  ix)S*«ible  that  the  (Juigyu- 
ma  were  finally  al>Horl)e<l  by  the  Cocopa 
or  bv  point'  other  Yumaii  trilx?.  Their 
rancfierias,  my  far  as  recorded,  were 
Presentation,  San  Ca^imiro,  8an  Fe- 
lix de  Vulois,  San  Rudesindo,  and  Santa 
Rosa.  (k.  w.  II.) 


onamay.— itunvs  (1775-(i)  citcMl.  ibid.,  as.  Jalli- 
oumaT.— KMMidon).  Not.  Estml.  do  ('hihiialiim, 
228,  18:V1.  Jalliquamai.— Gi\n>i:>s  (ITT.'v-*')).  Diarv. 
484. 19U0.  Jalliquamay.— Ibid.,  170  (or  QniiiiiiiiiaK 
doioama.— Alan-oii  (151U)  in  Tcninux-ComiwnM, 
Voy.,  IX ,  32t),  l>i3s  (evidently  identical),    duioam- 


opa.~Scdclmalr  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat* 
Races,  iii,  6m,  18K2  ( probably  Pima  name  of  same; 
opa=  'pttoplt'*).  Qoieimaa.— Ven«nu(,  Hi»t.  Cal., 
1, 801, 1 /o9.  Qoiooma.— Alarcon  in  fiakluyt,  Voy.. 
Ill,  614.  1810.  Quigyamas.— Browne  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Kacen,  i,  598.  1882.  Qnihwimas  — 
Orozco  y  Bi'ira.  Geog.,  59.  353,  1864.  Quimae.— 
Sedelmair  cited  by  Bancroft,  Anz.  and  N.  Mex., 
968, 1889.  Quinquimas.— VenegaH.  Hist  Cal..  l,  808. 
1769.  Quiqaimaa.— Kino  (1701)  cited,  ibid..  801. 
Quiqnimo.— Bundrv  des  Lozi^res.  Voy.  Louislanc, 
map,  1802.  Quiquionai.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762), 
Ouftenw  trauH.,  131.  1894  (QuiqulmaM.  p.  132). 
TalUgaamay.— Forbes.  Hist.  C^al.,  162, 1839.  Talli- 
fofimais.— Domenech.  DcitertH,  i,  444.  18G0.  Talli- 
ffoainayaue.— Ckirtez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii, 
pt.  8, 18,  1856.  TalUfuamays.— Ibid.,  124.  TlalU- 
fnamayas.—Zarate-Sal moron  {ca.  1629)  cited  by 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  156.  18K9.    Tlalli- 

Saamallas.— Zarate-Salmeron  (oo.  1629)  in  Land  of 
unahiuc,  106.  Jan.  1900. 

Unjjotoa  {kiho  V^rryine  basket,'  ioak 
'mountain/  because  of  the  shape  of  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity. — Fewkes).  A 
village  of  the  Quahatika,  in  the  w.  jmrt  of 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Arizona.  Pop.  about  50()  in 
1863;  present  number  unknown. 

Kihitoak'.— Rumell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 1906 
(Pima  name).  Kihoteak.— Ibid..  43.  <la^otoa.— 
Iloston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863. 385, 1864.  Quejoton.— 
Poston  miwiuotiKl  by  Browne,  Apache  Country, 
291,1869.  Tniiotobar.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.* 
206,  1858. 

Unilente.  A  Chimakuan  tribe,  now  the 
only  representative  of  the  linguistic  stock, 
whose  main  seat  is  at  Lapush,  at  the 
month  of  Quillayute  r..  about  35  m.  s.  of 
C.  Flattery,  w.  coast  of  Washinjjton.  A 
small  division  of  the  tribe,  the  Hoh,  live 
at  the  moutli  of  the  river  of  the  winie 
name,  15  m.  s.  of  Lapush.  Since  thi'y 
have  l)een  known  to  the  whites  the 
Quileute  have  always  l>een  few  in  num- 
ber, but  Xmna  of  an  independent  and 
warlike  disposition  and  wcupyinj?  an 
easily  defen«leti  situation,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
neiKhlx)rinjr  trilvs  to  dislotlgt^  them. 
Their  most  atJtive  enomii^s  have  been 
the  Makah,  «>f  Neah  l>ay,  and  until  they 
came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Stateb  })etty  warfare  betwc»en  the  two 
tribes  was  cf^nstant.  The  Quileute  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  pelagic  sealing  and 
are  the  must  successful  in  that  pursuit 
of  all  the  triU's  «)f  the  coast  They  are 
also  daring  whalers,  but  have  not  at- 
tained the  proficitMicy  of  the  Makah. 
Salmon  are  caught  in  consiilerable  num- 
Ixjrs  and  constitute  an  imj)ortant  article 
of  food.  Roots  and  IxTnes  of  various 
kinds  are  also  much  used.  Although 
the  w(km1s  in  their  vicinity  al>ound 
with  <lcer,  elk,  and  lH»ar,  the  (Juileute 
seem  to  have  hunte«l  them  but  little  and 
have  contine<l  themst»lves  to  a  seafar- 
ing life.  Then?  is  evidence  that  a  clan 
system  oi  some  sort  formerly  existt»<l 
among  them,  but  is  now  bn)ken  <iown. 
Their  cu.^tonis  iw»  well  as  their  mythology 
indicate  a  ]»o.'Jsi!)h»  connect i(m  with  the 
triln^s  of  Vancouver  i<l.  The  Quileute, 
together  with  the  Quinaielt,  by  treaty  at 
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Olympia,  Jnly  1, 1855,  and  Jan.  25, 1856, 
ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  remove  to  a  reserve  to  be 

5roviaed  for  them  in  Washin^n  Ter. 
he  trii)e  has  gradually  diminished  until 
now  it  numbers  but  slightly  more  than 
200.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Neah  Bay  agency.  (l.  p.  ) 

KoiUe-pates.— Ford  in  fi.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  neas.,  103.  1857.  Kwe^ea'-tnt.— Gibbe  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoi..  i,  173.  1877.  Kwille-hatM.— 
Ford.  op.  clt. ,  1 02.  KwiUendut.— Gibbe,  op.  clt^  172. 
KwiUrat— EcllHin  Am.  Antiq.,  x,  174, 1888.  Kwil- 
U7huto.~8teven8  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37, 34th  Cong., 
3d  svs. .  49, 1857.  KwiUeyuto.^Swan  in  Smithflon. 
Cont..  XYi,  17,  1869.  Ooileuto.— Gosnell  In  Ind. 
All.  Rep.,  188.  1861.  Que-Ui'-ult.-«wan,  N.  W. 
Coaxt.  211,  1857.  QueUehatet.— Hay  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  46,  1870.  QuilahutM.— Milroy,  ibid.,  839, 
1872.  QnilehutM.— Ford,  ibid.,  1857, 341, 1858.  Qoil- 
•ntet.— GosncU.  ibid.,  189,  1861.  Qml-i-utM.— 
Kendall,  ibid.,  307,  1S62.  Ottillalyute.— Swan,  N. 
W.  Coast.  343,  1857.  QuiUayutM.— Wickeraham  in 
Am.  Antiq..  xxi,  371, 1899.  QoU-lehutes.— Treaty 
of  1856  in  17.  8.  Stat,  at  Laige,  xii.  10.  1863.  Qnil- 
IratM.— Farrand  in  Mem.  Am,  Mu5i.  Nat.  Hiwt.iv, 
80, 1902.  QuiUeyutet.— .SimmonM  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
225,1858.  ftuillihute.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
40th  Cong.,  8pec.  sess..  4, 1867.  auiUiutet.— Milroy 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  341, 1872.  Quilloyathi.— Browne 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  a'jth  Cong.,  1st  soau,  21. 1858. 

Ctaillwork.  Embroidery  worked  with 
quills  of  the  porcupine  or  sometimes  with 
those  of  bira  feathers.  The  two  kinds  of 
embroidery  bear  a  sui)erficial  resem- 
blance. In  both  cases  the  stiffness  of  the 
quill  limits  freedom  of  desipfn,  making 
necessary  straight  lines  and  angular 
figures. 

The  gathering  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
bunting  of  porcupines  or  the  capture  of 
binls,  was  tne  task  of  the  men,  who  also 
in  some  tribes  prepared  the  dyes.  Sort- 
ing and  coloring  the  quills,  tracing  the 
design  on  dressed  skin  or  birchlmrk,  and 
the  embroidering  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  women. 

In  sorting  porcupine  quills  the  longest 
and  the  finest  were  first  selected  and  laid 
in  separate  receptacles.  Anpther  selec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  long  or  fine  quills 
of  the  se<!ond  quality  were  laid  away. 
The  remaining  quills  were  kept  for  com- 
mon work.  Bladders  of  the  elk  or  buffalo 
served  as  (juill  cases.  The  dyes,  which 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
were  compounded  variounly  of  roots, 
whole  plants,  and  buds  and  bark  of  trees. 
The  quills  were  usually  steefH^d  in  con- 
coctions of  these  until  a  uniform  color 
was  obtained — red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
or  black.  No  varie^ted  hues  were  made, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  shade  of  a  (rolor. 
The  natural  color  of  whitish  quills  afiforded 
a  white,  and  sometimes  those  of  a  brown- 
ish cast  were  used.  The  ouills  of  feath- 
ers were  split,  except  the  fine  pliant  tips. 
The  porcupine  (juills  were  not  split,  nor 
were  they  used  in  the  round  state.  They 
were  always  flattened.  This  was  done 
by  liolding  one  end  firmly  between  the 
teeth,  preatung  the  edge  of  the  thumb- 


nail against  the  quill  held  by  the  fore- 
finger, and  drawing  it  tightly  along  the 
length  of  the  quill,  the  process  being  re- 
peated until  the  quill  became  smooth  and 
flat.  This  flattening  process  was  never 
done  until  the  quill  was  reiiuired  for  im- 
mediate use.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  woman  to  have  in  her  workbag  several 
patterns  drawn  on  bits  of  skin.  Dark,  or 

?aper,  cut  through  to  make  a  stenciL 
'hese  patterns  were  stenciled  or  drawn 
with  a  none  paint-brush,  a  stick,  or  a  dull 
knife,  on  the  skin  or  bark  that  was  to  be 
worked.  A  woman  who  was  skilled  in  or 
had  a  natural  gift  for  drawing  would  copy 
a  design  by  the  free-hand  method,  except 
that  she  had  first  made  some  measure- 
ments in  order  tkat  the  pattern  should  be 
in  its  proi)er  place  and  proportions.  Some 
even  composed  designs,  both  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  colors,  and  worked 
them  out  as  they  embroidered.  Among 
most  tribes  the  awl  was  the  only  in- 
strument used  in  quill- working.  The 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Sioux,  the  prin- 
cipal quill-working  tribes,  had  a  specially 
shaped  bone  for  flattening,  bending,  and 
smoothing  ( Mooney ) .  A  small  hole  was 
made  with  it  in  the  skin  or  bark,  through 
which  the  sharp  point  of  the  quill  was 
thrust  from  the  back  and  drawn  out  on  the 
front  side.  An  end  of  the  flattened  quill 
was  left  at  the  back,  and  this  was  bent  and 
pressed  close  to  the  skin  or  bark  to  serve  as 
a  fastening,  like  a  knot  on  a  thread.  An- 
other hole  was  made,  perpendicular  to  the 
first,  and  through  this  the  quill  was  passed 
t^)  the  back,  thus  making  the  stitch.  The 
<listance  between  the  holes  determined 
not  only  the  length  of  the  stitches,  but  also 
the  width  of  the  lines  forming  the  design. 
All  designs  in  quillwork  were  made  up 
of  wide  or  narrow  lines,  each  composed 
of  a  series  of  upright  stitches  lying  close 
together.  As  quills  were  always  so  short 
that  one  could  make  only  a  few  stitches 
at  moat,  the  fastening  of  ends  and  uni- 
formity in  the  length  of  stitches  w*ere 
important  points  in  the  technic  of  the 
work.  The  width  of  the  lines  varied 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Very  rarely  was  more  than  one  width 
employ e<^i  in  one  desim.  The  banded 
fringe  usually  attached  to  the  border 
of  tobacco-b^  was  made  on  strips  of 
dreased  skin,  cut  in  the  desired  width, 
around  which  flattened  quills  were  closely 
and  evenly  bound,  care  being  taken  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  quills  in  order 
that  the  binding,  even  when  various 
colors  were  used  to  form  the  design, 
might  look  as  though  it  was  one  band. 
Different  colors  on  the  different  strands 
of  the  fringe  wort*  so  arrangeti  that  when 
the  strands  hung  in  pla(*c  the  meeting  of 
the  colors  made  the  figure. 
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The  steins  of  pipes  were  decorated  with 
fine  flattened  quills,  closely  woven  into 
a  long  and  very  narrow  braid,  which  was 
wound  about  the  wooden  stem.  Differ- 
ent colors  were  sometimes  so  disposed 
along  the  length  of  these  braids  that 
when  they  were  wound  around  the  stem 
they  made  squares  or  other  liguits. 
Careful  calculations  as  well  as  deftness  of 
finger  were  required  for  this  style  of  work. 

Porcupine  quills  were  employed  for 
embroidery  from  Maine  to  Viiginia  and 
w.  to  the  IjEocky  mta.  n.  of  the  Arkansas  r. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast  they  were  used  by 
tribes  whicii  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Athapascans.  So  far  as  known,  this  stvle 
of  work  was  not  practised  by  the  tribes 
of  California,  nor  by  those  of  the  south- 
em  plains,  as  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
A])ache,  and  Wichita,  the  porcupine  not 
being  found  in  their  country.  Quills  seem 
to  have  been  an  article  of  barter;  hence 
their  use  was  not  confined  to  regions 
where  the  animal  abounded.  This  style 
of  decoration  was  generally  put  on  tobacco 
and  tinder  bags,  workbags,  knife  and 
paint-stick  cases,  cradles,  amulets,  the 
tMnds  of  burden-straps,  tunics,  shirts,  leg- 
gings, belts,  arm  and  leg  bands,  mocca- 
sins, robes,  and  sometimes  on  the  trap- 
pings of  horses.  All  such  objects  were 
of  dressed  skin.  Receptacles  and  other 
articles  made  of  birch-bark  also  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  with  quills. 

Nearly  every  tribe  has  its  peculiar  cut 
for  moccasins,  often  also  its  special  style  of 
ornamentation,  and  these  were  carefully 
obBer\'ed  by  the  workers.  The  dress  of 
the  men  was  more  ornate  than  that  of 
the  women,  and  the  decorations  the 
women  put  on  the  former  were  generally 
related  to  man's  employments — hunting 
and  war.  The  figures  were  f  retjuently  de- 
signe<l  by  the  men,  and  a  man  very  often 
designated  what  i)articular  figure  he  de- 
sired a  woman  to  embroider  on  his  gar- 
ment Somedesigns  belonged  exclusively 
to  women;  there  were,  moreover,  some 
that  were  common  to  both  sexes.  The 
decorative  figures  worked  on  the  garments 
of  children  not  infrequently  expressed 
prayers  for  safety,  long  life,  ana  pros- 
penty,  and  asuiilly were  Hy nibolic.  There 
was  considerable  borrowing  of  designs 
by  the  women  through  the  medium  of 
gifts  excliaiiged  between  tribes  during 
ceremonial  ol>scrvauces  or  visits,  and 
thus  fijsrures  that  were  sacrtnl  symbols  in 
some  tri!x>s  (aune  to  be  used  merely  as 
ornaments  bv  others.  Some  of  the  de- 
signs in  quill  work  were  undoubtedly 
originated  by  men,  while  others  wore 
inventtxl  by  women.  These  were  fre- 
quently credited  to  dreams  sent  by  the 
spider,  who,  at*cortling  to  certain  tribal 
mythic  traditionn,  was  the  instructor  of 
women  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

Technical  skill  as  well  as  unlimited 
patience   was   required  to  make    even, 


smooth,  and  fine  porcupine  quillwork, 
and  proficiency  could  be  acqmred  only 
by  practice  and  nice  attention  to  details. 
Tne  art  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
development  among  those  tribes  to  whose 
territory  the  porcupine  was  native,  and 
especially  among  those  which  had  an 
abundant  food  supply  and  whose  men 
were  the  principal  providers — conditions 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  women 
to  have  the  leisure  necessary  for  them  to 
become  adept  in  the  working  of  quills. 
This  art,  which  formerly  fiourishea  over 
a  wide  area,  is  rapidly  dying  out  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  woman    at   the 

E resent  day  could  duplicate  the  fine  em- 
roidery  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
use  of  the  split  quills  of  bird-feathers  for 
embroidery  was  common  among  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo,  and  was  also  prac- 
tised by  some  other  tribes. 

The  hair  of  animals  was  sometimes 
combined  with  the  quills  in  formin^^  the 
figures.  The  northern  Algonquian  tril)es, 
as  well  as  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska  and  of 
N.  £.  Siberia,  employed  the  hair  of  the 
moose,  its  pliancy  permitting  freedom  of 
design,  while  its  texture  seems  to  make 
it  susceptible  of  taking  deli(!ate  hues  in 
dyeing;  imdyed  hair  was  used  to  blend 
the  colors  and  to  outline  the  curved, 
flowing  lines  of  the  figures.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  this  Ix^autifuT  aboriginal  work 
are  preserved  in  museums,      (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Qnilmiir.  A  tribe  hostile  to  the  Alche- 
doma,  the  lx)rder  of  whose  territory  was 
visited  by  Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  in  1774, 
when  he  explored  the  valleys  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona.  They 
were  apparently  n.  of  the  Alcljedoma, 
and  from  their  locality  might  possibly  be 
the  Mohave.  See  Garc^s,  Diary  (1774), 
45, 1900;  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  390, 
1889.     Cf.  Gueijiimra. 

Qniman.  A  Chumashan  \'illage  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in 
1542.— Oabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  183,  1857. 

Qaina.  A  former  village,  probably  Sa- 
linan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterev  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  18(>0. 

QainaliaqaL  A  town  on  a  large  river 
between  Guatari  (Watert^e)  and  Issa 
(Citawba),  proba])ly  in  South  Carolina; 
visited  by  the  exi)eiiition  of  Juan  Pardo 
in  1567.— Juan  de  la  Vaiulera  (1569)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  15-19,  1857. 

dainaielt.  A  Salish  tril^e on  Quinaielt  r. , 
Wash.,  and  along  the  coast  between  the 
Quileute  ami  the  (^uaitjso  on  the  n.  (the 
latter  of  which  pn>hably  formed  a  |>art 
of  the  tribe),  and  the  Chehalis  on  the  a. 
I^wisaml  Clark dcstTilHHi  them  in  two  di- 
visions, the  Cahisthocle  and  the  Ciuiniilt, 
with  200  and  l.lXX)  ix^pnlation,  respect- 
ively. In  14H>0  they  numl)ere<i  156,  un- 
<ler  the  Puyallup  school  su|)erintendency. 
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For  their  treaty  with  the  United  KtHtty, 
Bpe  Qaiifutc. 

~  '  '  '  — LcwlH>ii(lL.1ftTk£xpe(l.,ii.4;i,l8l'l. 
.^l«.-OrIt[.  Jour.  I*«ui  aiul  V]uk.  VI, 
.  CilaMboila.— swan.  Utter  uf  Oct.  38, 
luthwta.— Lrirlitiiiiiiriiirk.  on.  clI..  120. 
M.— Kunl  In  II .  K.  Ex.  Ihw.  ST.  i  llh  ('.inic. 
aaMf^.luZ.lr.''';.  Bwiiua.-IIii]eliiU.K.  F.X|>1. 
Expi'<l„  n,  313,  IMS.  XwoaiwitL— Itdd.  Kwl- 
aHfii.— mcTrlMlii  Ind.  AIT.  IU-p.,4W, 
ultL— Cilbba  In  Fae.  K.  H.  ititi.,  ; 

Kwluinlt,— fivanluaniltliMin.  r^nnt., 

Iviailntl.— GIbt«  In  CiiiU.  N.  A  E(hiuil.,i,167, 
1H;7,    QiulaatL— Ream  In  ttlanfiinl,  Cnrnpund^ 

KQ.  ]»;c  ouMnhiaiL— Ki-ik-r,  oniton.  »,  voo. 

SwtB  Bjtlu.— Hale  In  L'.K.  Kxpl.  Eipcd.,  vi,  21% 

ooll.— Rruulur  (lUG)  In  Jmir,  £thnol.  tbio.  LmuL, 
w-Xlsv.  OnnBHltr— TarliirluCal.FUTnu-r,  Au, 
1. 1W3.  (iBaUiiiU.-KwivlnHlBnIiml.C'lUuiii-nil.. 
U-'.IHTS.  OaV-Bi-Blt.— Swan,  N.W.(Mai.t.'.!lb,lKiT. 
tntuiL— Lnne  in  ikii.  Ex.  Inn-.  !&.  Sim  (V)iiK..  M 
nr»..  i;t,  l>v-«.  ttntatitk.— Ptinl  In  Ind.  Alt.  Iti-p., 
~n,  J«j7.  ttu«»U.— Ijiii.-,  Itdil.,  Ii£',I)C«ip<Tl>niM 
rai-iprinl  tilt  OHrniill).  Oni-dii-slt.— '■■■■n-  '-"■■■■ 
ofFoh.  18M>1.    ftullalilt— (ioncllln 


TriW.V,1v0.1sJV  ttaia-altU.— etercn.ilDliK^.Aft. 
1(1.-11..  tb7.ls.'>l.ttaliiaiiat.—8tcvmwln  U.K.  Kx.lHic 
S!,3HitViHiw.,ail»l!f«..43.Uai.  anlBalutl—lblil., 
tt.  Ooina^— FumiTiil  In  itrm.  Am.  Mii'.  NaL 
l)l»t..IV.  )<».  iwe.  OklBnat— ImfliX  •!•!  Miifnu, 
i:ipl.,  II.  Ul.  I»t4  OolalalU.— Mrljt.JiHir.  IaiwIh 
and  (.lurh.  vi,  TO.  IW.  ttidaUlti.— I.<'iri>i  and 
(.-larki:x|*il.,ii,4T4,lyU.  aDiBiUL-l>(.initiii:h. 
lieipni  <ir  N.  A.,  I,  4U,  IMM.  Sniailti.— Ki-llcy. 
Unenn.^lMD.  SalBlDlt.— TnTliirlnnil.  KUnii- 
cr-TulrSUiaL  anlnintlM.— Ij-eanilFno-i.Ti-n 
Ymn  In  Orvc-,  W.  n't*.  auiBulti.-LtnlH  hii.I 
CtarlC  Kx|H"l.,  II.  IIU.  I»M.  Quiaolt.— IikI.  AIT. 
Kcp..2I9.1Ml.  ftuHnrlt.— Fniint«>lM^  •(imlirl  l,y 
CaMotr  ()i«t)  In  Jour.  r,r<K.  ik»-.  Duxl..  xi, 
•Ho.  IMI. 

aninaoaKtona.    A  (oriiuT  Ironiioi!"  vil- 
lage in  t)nLirin,  w.  nf  I.,  Utilari.i,  l^lwi-en 


Hani 


[1.1  (< 


niln 


ftalneRjoD.    Hm  Qirctijou. 


but  Hulijwt  by  ci>nqiie»"t  fci  tlie  IVquot, 
living  on  QuiiieliauK  r.  iu  e.  ConDccti- 
cut.  Tiii'V  exteixleil  from  t)ie  upper  faDe 
til  the  tails  near  Jfn-i-tt  fily. 
PUuflaU Indiaai.— Truml'iill.  Cotiti..  I.  -lliS.IIIlS. 
Oisabgui— liiKilili^  [K74)  (|U0tl-<1  b)'  IIuvl.  Au- 
llq.  Ri-K..'.!!,  UtiJ.  «iuii»pana.— Mamu  (HaM)  In 
R.l.<:>il.Ucr.,iii.8Mi.lMiH.  Obmobhiic.— Itemrd 
ol  lew  qiuitcil  by  CaiilkliK,  N.ffnii'h,  ^V.  180). 
OiMbua,— Writer  rn.  lli!»  In  Him.  IIIO.  Soc. 
Oil!., Mil ,1.3111, IA3&.  Qaawtau.— Crunlkl'l ital. 
(liJKI),  llihl.,  lit  a..  V,  S».  inaTaiiHibaiic.— Trum- 
bull, Cunn..  I,  n,  1H1H.  ttttlB»k»it.— (iwikin 
IlfiTi)  In  Maw.  HlHt.  Hoc.  I^.ll.,  IkI  «..  i.  14T.  IHK, 
OidaakMC— aimklQ(I<)T4)uaiil«(ll>rlliiTt,Aiillu. 

"      ■'.   ftBi>cban.-Urere((inll6(ail"K.l. 

1,  SIH.   IiIm.    ftalntbai^i.— Biilkfer 


lD))ai^HM.H<iP.Ci>11..1 


k— BiilkM 


K8,    IlHi 


IKlft. 


imltlill.  I 


11,  .-^anivB  <  IUII1.J  DU,  jflnu     M".™- 

.__  .  .'c.(IT(n),llikl.  <Maaataaf.-En(l*- 

rolc  illul)  In  Uiun.  IIM.  Ale.  Cnll..  4111  h..  VI.IU, 
IMS.  ttiusBbbte*.— EiiJcrott  (IMt),lt>lil..3<li., 
IV,  lUI,  1834. 

ftnuiBbaaf.  The  cliii'f  QuiiU'liaiit;  vil- 
lain.-, citiialori  ncHr  I'lahilit'ld,  Wiiiilliain 
(1).,  Oiiiii.  Ai-t'iinKii^  to DeFiircst,  there 
ni'ie  '2'y  Iiiiliuiii<,  jimhiiblv  tlie  remnant 
i.f  the  kiiitl,  at  riainUeld  in  1774. 

ftsinaqoAns.    See  Quiitniy. 

Qainat.  A  tribe  hvin^  near  IhitaKOrda 
bay,  Texa><,  with  wliiiin  La  Satle  made 
peace  in  Jan.  ItVfT,  na  he  van  leaviDg  that 
retnuii  for  ttie  3Ii>H<ii4'i]>]ii.  The  (Juinet 
wen-hvin-iinwbatn-iiNtht'nKurankaw-an 
territory  and  were  at  uar  nitli  the  I2u(>a- 
nuii',  ort'iisiine  (llenneiiin,  Npn-I)i«»v., 
a>,  lem;  Slien,  1-Jirly  Voy.  -'.  1«*1)- 

dninttapin  (]iri))iab]y  an  abbrevintion 
of  taliidfiJnuiii,  'he  turiiH  (Mimethini;) 
arounil.' — (ientnlj.  A  chief  of  tlie  Xar- 
nt^'anHet,  iie]>hew  iif  MiantonniiKi,  He 
siikii  with  hill  1>nitb<'r-iii-law,  Kioic 
Philip,  in  the  war  of  Iii7''>,  and  wm  i>n» 
ent  at  th<-  attii'k  on  l-im-aHtiT.  The  next 
veur  be  waH  eapliinil  bv  liio  KnfrliHh, 
tri<-il  by  cimrt-uHirliiil  ill  Xewimrt,  R.  I., 
K'ntemv)  tudcalh,  ami  i^hiit.  (jiiinnapin 
was  tlie  Indian  wtiiiptin'haM.ilMr!i  Kow- 
iandwin  from  her  caiitnr  at  Iho  tttkinit  of 
LAn<iii<ter.  Her  iiarralivocoutitiiuH  intei> 
i-MlineinfiirmationulHinthiiu.    (a.k.i'.) 

dniwiat.  An  ii'iiiii>Ti)it»lly  ini{iortant 
ti|H-rieK  (if  wihiKin  (Snim-i  ijHiiiHnl)  uf  the 
I^-ille  nxiA  'if  North  America:  Ihv  cum- 
miinsaliiinnuf  IbeCiihinihia,  kniiwnalao 
an  tyii'  sahuim,  ('bhmok  Nihniin,  ete. 
Kiimi  I'L-iiii.iMl.  thv  iiiimi?  of  this  linli  in 
iJalii'huii  ilialei'tx  eiirrent  iti  the  I'l.liinil.ia 
r.  niiioii.  Airiiiiliiii:  li>  Him:^,  Ibe  I'piht 
Cbiiiijuk  f..rni  is  ,;,,'„„i/.  |  i.  v. ,-.  | 

aalnnar,  John.  An  Indian  uf  the  .Miilie. 
fian  or  Stoekbridjre  fribe,  wbn  liv.-.!  iil-iit 
the  iiiiil.ile  of  till-  islli  e.^ntiiry.  lie  whs 
probubly  an  a-^>'ii>liirit  (ir  inliTjni'liT  to 
the  Ui'V.  John  SeriRMiit  Ibe  eldir.  niiH- 
Bion«ry  at  titoelibridife,  Mu^b.,  fnim  17:tS 
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to  1749,  whom  he  aided  in  tranelatinK 
into  Mohcgsn  varioua  prayers  and  other 
workR,  including  the  AsHembly'e  Cate- 
chiBin,  iirinted  ut  F^tockbridge  in  1795. 
Nothing  IM  known  of  hiaiieraonalhiHtory; 
but  hiH  d<.'m:endanta  wfre  prominent  in 
the  lattT  history  of  tlie  tribe. 

Hia  Sim,  Joseph  iJuissby,  wlioce  name 
is  ftlfo  fp<;llcd  Quanaukannt  and  Quine- 
qn&iin,  waa  town  c nnstable  of  Stockbridge 
in  1705;  and  in  1T77,  after  the  death  of 
the  sacliem  Solomon  Unhannnauwaun- 
nutt,  waa  made  chief  of  the  Mohegan 
tribe.  Another  Jobbph  Quinney,  per- 
haps a  son,  was  I'hoRcn  deacon  of  the  new 
Btockbridtfe  (N.  Y.)  .church  in  1817,  and 
in  the  following  year  wae  one  of  the  lead- 
eTB  in  the  emigration  of  his  people  from 
the  State  of  Kew  York  to  their  new  home 
in  the  W. 

ttalBur,  John  W.  A  Stockbridge  In- 
dian of  the  early  half  of  the  lOth  eenturj-, 
bom  in  I79T,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  in 
Wiaconsin  forthree  year«  previous  to  hia 
death,  July  21,  185S.  When  a  Iwy  he 
waa  one  of  three  who  nt:civcd  a  common 
Eneliah  education  uiiiler  the  j>atronage 
of  the  Uiiite<l  tstutei*,  1)eini;  ptuced  uniler 
the  tuition  of  Caleb  Undt'riiill,  of  West- 
chester, K.  Y.,  where  he  piireued  hie 
BtodieswithalaiTilyandprolii'iency.  B^v 
degrees  he  gained  the  conhdcnceof  his 
peoiilc.  until  almost  the  entire  tribal 
buBiness  was  inlrustcl  to  liim.  In  1822, 
he,  with  twuothers,  formed  a  <l<-putatiou 
to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  a  treaty  waa 
madeandcoricluiled  with  the  Menominee, 
by  which  was  purchased  all  the  (ireen 
tiav  landa  designed  tor  the  future  home 
of  the  New  York  Indians.     In  1S25  lie 

Srocure<l  the  paaiiage  of  a  law  by  the 
'ew  York  legislature  granting  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  mil  value  for  the  New  York 
lauds,  thna  enabling  them  Butiseiiuently 
to  remove  to  Green  Bay.  The  lands  of 
the  New  York  Indians  porchased  from 
the  Menominee  being  endangered  by  a 
repun'liai>e  moik'  bv  Tnilcil  Stales  offi- 
cers, tliiinney  was  wnt  in  1828  to  iictitiun 
Congress,  iu  l>ehalf  of  the  united  New 
York  tribes,  for  tlio  recognition  of  their 
landeil  riglits.  In  this,  however,  he 
taiUtl,  anil  the  Stockbriilge  tribe  lost  their 
home  at  Kaukatia,  Fox  r.,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment nlU)Wed  them  Syo.OOO  for  their 
improvements.  Quinney  next  entered  at 
once  into  a  new  jilait,  and  tinallv,  after 
protnuted  eff<)rti',  he  obtained,  in  1833, 
tlie  grant  of  two  townshi|is  on  the  b.  si<le 
of  L.  Winiu'btigo,  Wis.,  where  the  tribe 
sUU  resides.  Alxxit  the  year  1K»  (Quin- 
ney (raineil  n  ciinsiituiioM,  as  the  luisii"  of 
a  triliul  gnvemment,  which  was  adopteil 
by  his  )H.i>ple  and  Ivd  t"  the  abandon- 
ment of  licnilitnry  chieftainship.  In 
1840  be  eff<-cted  the  n-i^'ai  of  an  art  of 
Congress  o(  1S43  wliii'li  maile  citiiens  of 
his  Iribeomcn,  thus  permitting  hia  people 


to  enjoy  their  own  eustoma  and  govern- 
ment; lie  also  obtained  for  them  (5,(K)0 
onaccount  of  tlieir  old  claims.  The  tribe 
made  a  treaty  in  1843,  iu  concluding 
which  Quinney  took  a  prominent  part, 
the  Government  agn-cine  to  find  the  tribe 
a  new  home  w.  of  the  Mimissippi,  an<l  to 
remove  them  thither;  but  after  tiiany  un- 
succe«sful  attemptson  their  part  to  eeloet 
tbe  lands  and  remove,  in  which  Quinney 
engaged  with  untiring  zeal,  he  finally 
conceived  the  plan  of  reacnuiring  the 
township  of  Stoirkbriilge.  Efforts  imme- 
diately commenced  Dually  terminated  in 
the  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  by  which 
the  Government  receded  to  the  tribe  its 
old  home.  In  1854,  Quinney  succeeded  in 
obtaining  tlie  pannage  of  a  law  !iy  Con- 
gresa  which  granti:^  to  biia  the  title  to  460 


acres  in  Stoikbridge.  At  the  eleclion 
held  in  18.)2,  he  was  i-liosen  grand  saiheni 
of  the  IriU'.  whi.-h  office  he  filleil  honoi^ 
ably  until  his  dealh,  encouraging  every- 
thing calcula(e<l  to  improve  his  people 
(Wis.  Ilift.  S*H.'.  Coll..  IV,  aoiKill,  ISoH). 

The  tiromiueneo  of  Ihc  ilninney  family 
in  the  hiylory  of  the  ^tockbridge  trilie  is 
shown  by  the  pix-wnce  of  from  onetothreo 
of  the  family  naiiiti<signe<l  to  every  treaty 
made  bv  these  Indiana  with  thc*rniteii 
States  from  Oct.  27, 1S:12,  to  Feb.  5,  185((. 

Qninaipiae  I'long-wuter  peO|>le.' — Ge- 
rar<l).  A  tril>e  fi>rmerly  occupying  the 
i-ountry  on  l"ilh  sirlcs  of  Qiiiniiipiac  r. 
about  iIS[iL<>ulh,in  New  Haven co., Conn. 
Tlieir  princi|ial  vilhiL-e  bore  the  same 
name.  Kuticnlur  niiikes  them  a  part  of 
the  Wappinger  group  and  subject  to  the 
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Mattabesec,  while  Gookin  says  they  were 
subject  to  the  Pequot.  De  Forest  includes 
in  this  tribe  the  Guilford  Indians  as  well 
as  thoee  of  New  Haven,  East  Haven,  and 
Branford.  The  Hammonasset  might 
also  be  included.  They  were  estimated 
in  1730  at  250  to  300  i)er8ons.  In  1638 
they  numbered  47  warriors,  but  in  1774 
there  were  only  38  souls.  Some  of  them 
had  removed  in  1768  to  Farmington, 
where  land  was  bought  for  them  among 
the  Tunxi.  Some  Qmnnipiac  eraves  have 
been  examined,  in  which  skeletons  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  3}  ft,  stretched  on 
bare  sandstone  with  no  indication  of 
wrappings  or  inclosures.  For  an  account 
of  the  laoors  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier- 
son  at  Branford  and  of  his  translations 
into  the  Quiripi,  or  Quinnipiak,  language 
of  various  works  for  the  u^e  of  the  Indi- 
ans, see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
396-402,  1891,  and  consult  also  Towna- 
hend,  Quinnipiak  Inds.,  1900.  (j.  m.  ) 
BBBipUki.— Maarault,  Abnakis,  3,  1866.  Paiui- 
qoaBitt.— Haynes  (1699)  in  MasB.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
4th  B.,  Yi.  866,  1863.  Qiimepioke.— Trumbull, 
Conn.,  1. 96. 1818.  Queenapiok.— Underhill  (1638) 
looted  by  ToMrxuhend,  Quinnipiak  Inds.,  8, 1900. 
bMMMdL— Underbill  (1638)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.  8da,yi,  1, 1837.  Quenqnaca— Piitrick  (1637), 
ibid.,  4th  «.,  VII,  824,  1865.  Quenepiake.— Daven- 
port (1687)  quoted  bv  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  8, 1900.  Qaoiopiaffe.— Patrick  (1637 )  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,  4th  8.,  VII,  323, 1865.  Qaerepeet.— 
De  Laet  (1683)  quoted  by  Trumbull  in  Conn.  Hist 
Soe.  Coll..  m,  9,  1895.  Qailiapiack.— Ruggles  in 
Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  iv.  182, 1796.  aniU- 
»UMln.~Haynefl  (1689),  ibid..  4th  s.,  vi.  355.  1868. 
QuUUpMM.— Stoughton  (1637)  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull, lud.  Names  Conn.,  61. 1»81.  Quillipiacke.— 
Hopkins  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vr, 
840,  1863.  Qnillipisok.— Early  record  cited  by 
TrumbuU  in  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  10. 1895. 
qailUpiof.— Punster  (ca.  1648),  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
CoU.,%th  B.,  I.  252.  1852.  QuilUpiuk.— Hubbard 
(1680),  ibid..  2d  8.,  VI,  318,  1815.  QoilUpyake.— 
Rofers  (1640),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  Vii.  217, 1865.  Quilly- 
fisA.— Davenporte  (1639),ibid.,3ds.,  iii.  im,  IH32. 
Qi^priock.— Eliot  (1647).  ibid.,  iv.  7. 18:^4.  Qidn- 
apMff.— Lechford  (1641), ibid., iii, 98, 1833.  Quina- 
Maks.— Gookin  (1674),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i,  117.  1806. 
Qaiaipias.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  276.  ISCQ.  Quinipi- 
•sk.— Early  record  cited  by  Trumbull  in  Conn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  10, 18^.  Quinipiuok.— Clark 
(1662)  inMasfl.Hist.Soc.Coll..3ds..  viii, 290, 1843. 
aninaepasff.— Nlles(1761), ibid., Vi,  169. 1837.  Quhi- 
arnaa.— McKenneyand  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1851.  QaijuMpaiife.— Nlles  Q761)  in  Miiss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Sda,  VI,  169. 1837.  Quinnepiack.— I*rince 
(1735).  ibid..  2d  s.,  vili,  122,  1819.  Quinne-py- 
ooffhq.— Stiles  quoted  by  Tnunbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  61, 1881.  Qidiuiipaugv.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I, 
276,  1809.  Qoinnipiak.— Drake.  Ind.  Chron..  156. 
1836.  QoianipiCuok.— Williams  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull in  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in.  9, 1895.  Quinni- 
pio^.— Peters  (ea.  1637)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  102,  1848.  Ouinalpioke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i, 
Z76,  1809.  (lDiiuiopiaffS.--Patrick  (1637)  in  Mass. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VII.  323. 1865.  Quinnvpisc.— Ma- 
son (ea.  1670).  ibid..  2d  s.,  viii,  146.  1819.  Quinnv- 
pioek.— Agreement  of  1638  quoted  by  Trumbull  in 
Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  lii,  10. 1895.  Quinnypiog.— 
Mason  (1637)  quoted  by  Townshend.  (Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  1^0.  1900.  <|aiaopioek«.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Nam««  Conn..  9.  10,  1881.  Quinypiook.— Eaton 
(1640)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  vi,  345. 
1868.  Qairvpeys.— Van  der  Donck  (1666)  quote<l 
by  Rattenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  82.  1k72.  Qoiri- 
psys.— Trumba]l,Ind.Names(}<>nn.,61.1881  (early 
Dutch  form).  Qulripi.— Trumbull  in  Comi.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  ni,  9.  1896.  Qnanipitak.  — Williams 
quoted  by  Vater,  Hith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  3.  37m,  ih16. 


Qannipiuok.— Williams  (1638)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
(;oll..  4th  s..  VI.  251. 1863.  aunnipiog.— Williams 
(1640),  ibid.,  265.  Qunnippiuok.— Vater.  Mith.,  pt 
.^,  sec.  8. 3-14. 1816.  Quunnipieuok.— WilliamB  (1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Sot*.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  in,  205, 1794  (name 
used  by  the  trilw).  ftvinipiak.— Peter  (ca.  1637), 
lbid.,4th8..vi.  94, 1S63. 

dninnipiac.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Qiiinnipiatr,  occupy ine  tne  site  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  For  details  of  its  situation 
and  history,  see  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  im 

guioborique.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  as  living  in  Texas,  3  days*  travel 
N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos. 
This  information  was  ^ven  to  Domingo 
de  Mendoza  by  his  Jumano  guide.  Juan 
Sabeata  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  General  of  Mexico),     (h.  e.  b.) 

Qaiomaqal.  Mentioned  by  Oilate  ( Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  ((j.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  Rio  (Irande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

duiotrdco.  A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or 
the  Tewa  in  New  Mexico  in  1598  (Ofiate 
in  Doc.  Im^d.,  xvi,  116, 1871).  Bandelier 
(Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885)  identifies 
it  with  ruins  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  and  it 
appears  to  Ix'  identical  with  Quioyaco, 
mentio!ie<l  by  Oilate  (op.  cit,  102)  as  a 
Chigua  (Tigua)  pueblo. 

duioacohanock  ('gull  river  people.* — 
Gerard).  A  former  tril)e  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
James  r.  in  Surry  co.,  Va.  They  num- 
bered alxnit  lL'5  in  1608. 

Quiuiighcohanock  was  understood  to 
be  the  name  of  two  streams  about  11m. 
apart,  afterward  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Gnipoak  creeks.  The  name  of  the  peo- 
ple was  understood  by  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown  to  l)e Tapahanock,  'people  of 
the  stream  tbat  ebbs  and  flows' — a  char- 
acteristic of  all  creeks  of  ti«lewater  Vir- 
ginia, which  dei)end  for  their  water  on 
the  tides  of  the  rivers  into  which  they 
flow,  and  not  on  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  land.  Their  chief  town  and 
resilience  of  tlie  wcrowance  was  probably 
upon  an  eminence  now  called  Wharf 
Bluff,  just  E.  of  Upper  Chiuoak  cr., 
in  Surry  co.  It  waH  visitea,  May  5, 
1607,  by  Capt.  Archer,  who  gives  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  werowance  of 

the  country.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Quiocoliknoes.^TefTen>on  (178.')),  Notes,  129.  1802. 
Quiocohanses.— Hoiuiiiiot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 
1816.  Quiyou^cohanocki.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I, 
116.  n.'pr.  IKi'j.  Quiyoughcohanooks.  — Stniehcy 
(ca.  1012},  Va..  35,  1M9  ( the  rivi-r).  duiyooghqno- 
hanocki.— I'ot.s  in  Smith  (1629i.  Va.,  I,  230.  repr. 
1819  (misprint). 

dnioacohanock.    The  chief  village  of  the 

Quioucohanock  (({.  v.). 

Ooiacohanauke.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  56, 1849. 
Quiyonghoohanock.— Sniitli  (1029),  Va.,  I.  map, 
ropr.  l.*<19  (inispriiil ).  Tapahanock. — Strachey 
{ca.  1012),  Vn.. ;».  IHjOd^ommonly,  but  corruptly, 
so  ealhMl  hy  thi*  Kn^Ii^h  i. 

Quiqniborica.  A  former  rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Sol)aipuri,  vinite^l  by 
Kino  aiid  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
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Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 

Situated  on  the  Kio  Santa  Cruz,  6  leagues 

8.  of  Guevavi  (q.  v.),  near  the  Arizona- 

Sonora  boundary.     Probably  the  later 

Buena  vista.    See  Bacuaticos. 

Uuiquihatoh.    See  Quickhatch, 

Uniroglei.    A  former  Coetanoan  village 

on  or  near  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. 
QnirofflM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 
iluirotM.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  i,  821, 1811. 

duisabas.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1684 
by  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( Viage,  1683-84, 
Mis.  in  Archivo  Gen.)  among  those  he 
expected  to  see  in  central  Texas. 

Uniiaht  (prob.  'people  on  the  other 
side ' ).  A  name  given  to  the  Nootka  set- 
tlements **  beyond  the  Yuclulaht**  (Uclue- 
let).— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  303,  1868. 

Uuiioat  The  name  of  a  chief  of  the 
lower  Tawakoni  village,  and  of  the  village 
itself,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  settlement  was  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Brazos,  on  a  bluff  or  plateau  above  some 

S rings,  not  far  from  modern  Waco,  Texas. 
L 1778,  immediately  after  an  epidemic, 
it  contained  150  warriors,  or  about  750 
people  (Mezi^res  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espa- 
fia,  XX VIII,  273,  MS.).  In  1779,  Mezi^res, 
while  at  the  village,  called  it  the  "first 
village  of  the  Taucanas,  named  that  of 
Quiscat"  (Noticia  de  los  Efectos,  etc.. 
Sept  13, 1779,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafia, 
XXVIII,  248,  MS. ).  Morli  erroneously  says 
tiiat  this  village  was  one  of  Kichai  and 
Yscani  (Hist  Tex.,  ca.  1781,  MS.).  The 
name  El  Quiscat  was  applied  to  thjB  vil- 
lage as  late  as  1795  (Manuel  Mufloz  in 
Lamar  Papers,  Mar.  13, 1795,  MS. ).  Chief 
Quisc'at  went  to  San  Antonio  with  Mezi- 
dres  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards, 
apparently  in  1772,  and  remained  there- 
after generally  friendl  v,  particularly  using 
his  influence  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  re- 
storing the  apo»itate  Aranames  to  Espf- 
ritu  Smto  mission,  and  inducing  the 
Tonkawa  to  settle  in  a  permanent  village 
(Vial,  Diario,  1787.  in  ArchivoGen.,  Hist., 
XLiii,  MS.).  Pedro  Vial,  when  on  his 
expeilition  from  San  Antonio  to  Santa 
F6,  having  been  severely  injured  by  a  fall 
from  hifl  hors«e,  ntayeil  three  weeks  at  the 
lodge  of  Chief  "(juiscate*'  to  rei*over. 
See  FU'chazos.    For  the  name,  cf.  Kishkat, 

given  aa  a  Wichita  subtribe.     (n.  e.  b.) 
GviMat— Morli.  MS.  Hist.  Tex.,  ii.  ca.  1781.    Qnis- 
oat  — Moziores  (177*>),  op.  oit.    Qai«cato.  — Vial 
(17H7).  op.  cit.    Uuitquate.— Ibid. 

QaiBiyove.    A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 

coast  of  Florida,  alx)ut  1570i 
Luiseyove.— FonUniKla  as  quoteil  by  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  'Jd  !«..  II,  '2^^  1S75  (misprint).     QnlM- 
yov«.— Fontaneila  as  qiiotiHl  by  TemauxCVun- 

E\.n»,  Voy.,  XX,  *i.».  IMl.    QoitiyoTe.— Fontauviia 
exnolr  (f>a.ir>7r>).  Smith  tranit..  19, 1854. 

Uaitacas.  One  of  the  tribes  the  mem- 
bers of  which  atvoini^aniod  Domingo  de 
Mendoza  on  his  ^'XiKHiition  from  the  mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas 
in  ltW3-S4.— Mendoza,  Viage  (1683-84), 
MS.  in  ArchivoGen.  Mexico.    (h.s.b.) 


Unitamac.  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Opata 
about  12  m.  s.  k.  of  Baserac,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Rio  Yaqui,  lat  30°,  e.  Sonora, 

Mexico. 

Qnit-a-mao.— >Bandeller  in  Arch.  InsL  Papers,  lu, 

62, 1890;  IV.  617.  1892. 

Unitolei.  A  tri  be  mentioned  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 1851)  as  dwell- 
ing on  the  coast  during  his  sojourn  in 
Texas  in  1527-34.  The  locality  given 
is  indefinite,  and  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  tribe  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, but  they  were  probably  Karauka- 
wan  or  Coahuiltecan.    Cf.  Guimles. 

Qnitoki.— Cabeza  do  Vaca,  Smith  trann..  137.1871. 

Uaitovaqnita.    The  westernmost  I^ana^o 

village,  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio 

Salado  of  Sonora,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora 

boundary.  Ion.    112**  W.    Pop.   250  in 

1863,  314  in  1900. 

Qnitobaoa.— (Jarc^.  Diary  (1775-6),  487,  1900  (here 
confused  with  Baca|)a).  Quito  Vaqueta.— 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869.  Quotova- 
qnita.— Po6ton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1863,  385,  1864. 

Qaittaab.  A  village  having  some  Pray- 
ing Indians  in  1698,  apparently  in  s.  w. 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.  It  may  have  l)et»n 
subject  to  the  Wampanoag.  See  Kawson 
and  Dan  forth  (1698)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  129,  1809. 

Uniabaoo.  Mentioned  by  Oilate  (Doc. 
Indd.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuv,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  J^ .  Mex. ,  in  1598.  P»  )8- 
sibly  an  attempt  at  Shiewibak,  the  native 
name  of  Isleta  pueblo. 

Uaiatoanaaha.  An  uni<lentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jesus  Marfa  (Relacion, 
Aug.  15,  1691,  folio  112,  MS.)  as  among 
the  "Texias,"  or  allies  of  the  Hasinai  of 
Texas.  He  said  that  they  were  s.  w.  of 
the  Nabedache,  and  nanieii  them  with 
Vidix  (Bidai?),  Toaha,  Cantouhaona, 
Mepayaya,  and  others.  They  evidently 
lived  beween  Trinity  and  San  An- 
tonio rs.  ( n.  E.  B. ) 

Qaivers.    See  Arrows^  RecepiiicU». 

Q^iiyi.  An  unidentified  tribe  mentioned 
by  Morfi  in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes  (MS. 
Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca.  1781) 

Uuiviqninta.  A  Topehuane  pueblo  in  n. 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  38  m.  n.  w.  of  Jesus 
Marfa,  and  about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Lajas. 

QttiaTiquinU.— Orowo  y  BerrH,  Qet^.,  2M.  18tVl. 

Quivira  (iwssiblva  Spanish  corniption 
of  KidikwiuSy  or  kirikuruSf  the  Wichita 
name  for  themselves,  or  of  KirikurukSf  the 
Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita).  An  In- 
dian *•  province"  of  which  Ooronado 
learned  from  an  Indian  of  the  plains, 
evidently  a  Pawnee,  known  as  **The 
Turk,"  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  among 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  in  1540-41. 
Quivira  being  reporte^l  as  iKjpulous  and  of 
great  wealth,  Conmado  started  with  his 
army,  in  the  spring  of  1541,  to  find  it,  with 
The  Turk  as  a  guide;  but  the  Spanianis 
finding  they  were  l>eing  niisle<.l  by  the 
Indian,  who  hoped  to  lose  them  on  the 
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Kat  pl&ine  and  cauee  them  to  periih,  The 
rk  was  put  in  irona,  the  main  forceaent 
back  from  tile  upper  wateia  of  the  Kio 
Colorado  of  Texas,  where  they  then  were, 
and  another  Indian,  Yeopete,  choeen  as 
gnirle  for  the  Te«t  of  the  journey  due  v. 
to  Quiviro,  of  which  province  he  wea  a 
native.  Prot^eedinK  northward  forahout 
tiirty  dayfl  with  30  picked  horeeinen. 
Coronado  reached  a  river,  which  he  caU^ 
BS.  Peter  and  Paul  (identified  as  the 
Arkanrae),  the  last  of  June,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  its  s.  bank  within  the  present 
Kansas.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Qui  vira  country.  The  surrounding  region 
was  traversed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Slimmer,  but  great  di appointment 
met  the  Spaniards  at  the  lindinp  of  only 
Tillaftea  of  fcrai«  lixlgee  occupied  by  a 
eeini-agricultural  tribe,  identi^ed  as  the 
Wichita.  The  Turk  was  strangled  to 
death  as  a  ponishment  for  his  deception. 
An  invitation  wan  sent  to  the  cbiel.  Tat- 
arrax,  of  the  neighboring  province  of 
Harahey,  believed  to  liave lieen  the  Paw- 
nee ronhtry.  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  tlie  t^iiaiiiards  to  find  tracee  of  the  Kold 
in  whicn  the  region  waM  reputed  to 
a[x>und,  but  of  course  without  result. 
The  esplorerq  retume<l  to  the  Kio  Grande 
by  a  more  direct  route,  evidently  follow- 
ing, from  the  Arkansas  r.,  what  later 
became  the  Santa  F6  trail,  ('oronado 
continued  to  Mexico  with  his  artny  in 
IW2,  leaving  behind  Fray  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla,  who  returned  to  duivira,  but  was 
murdered  by  the  uativea  because  he 
planned  to  leave  them  and  minister  to 
aaiither  tribe.  The  name  Quivira  eoon 
appeared  on  the  map«  of  the  period,  but 
by  reason  of  the  indefiniteneeg  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  situation  the  locality 
shifted  from  tlie  region  of  the  Great 
PlaiuH  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  finally 
settled,  in  the  form  La  Gran  Quivira,  at 
the  ruinM  of  the  forgotten  Piro  settle- 
ment of  Tabira,  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico,  at  which  a  Franciscan  mia- 
flion  was  established  in  1629. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inat. 
Papers,  i,  1883;  iii,  v,  1890;  (2)  in 
The  Nation,  Oct  31  and  Dec.  7,  1889; 
Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Hodge  (1)  in  Brower,  Harahev,  1899; 
(2)  in  Pi«n,  F,xp;.  in  the  Southern  U.  B., 
1907;  Mooney  in  Harper's  M^.,  May, 
im»9;  Ritchev  in  Kans.  Hist.  8oc.  VM., 
ri,  1900;  Dunbar,  ibid.,  X,  1908;  Brower, 
Quivira,  1898.  (f.  w.  h.) 

ani>ln.-rnr<>Ilsdo  <1M1)  In  Doc.  InM.,  iit, 
IH.  1870,  OiUTiin.— CMUfledm  (1&96)  mlwiioted 
tn  An.  Groa.  enc.  Tnlii..v.  113,  1874,  OujUn — 
LoMdUS-SSIInDoc.  Jn(d,.  IV,  It-Mmi,  Ona 
OBlTin.— Kino  (ro.  IBM)  In  Dor,  BI^I.  MfT,,  4th 
■,.i.  W7.1M«(ronhuedwllhTablnii,  »«».— 
Pi'nnani,    Arcllc   ZooloiiT.   S.    I'9!l    (mln|'r^n()' 


iniltli. 


mlilo  ai  qootcd  ia  Doc.  luM.,  i 


I  (IMl),  Ibid.   BU.    Oiiiain.— 

.^SKr^bltra)'  "aidriW-jiianiliio  (ea.  IMO), 
iUd..xiv,SlS,ieTO(mln>rtait).  Oaliank— Oomuv 
(16M)  quoted  br  Hakfuyt.  Voy,,  in.  «*,  laooj; 
dalvuio  {lUS)  In  Hakluyt  Boc.  Pub.,  xti.  IZT, 
1862;  MuTUICT,  Cn«ni«„  lit  map.  IGM.  diilml- 
ii«u.-^»mara.Uli>t.  OeD.,470n,  IMS.    O^vcn.— 

ti.l .tmIi,  Ind,  Tribe..  [V,  2fi,  lis;^.    ttui^o*,- 

:i..rr'.<i   AiK'i',  Atnl>r.,fU.I77d.    anliiaa,— Dobbi, 

liij'l Ii'TV,   it>3,  1744    imlsprlnii,    BulTlra. — 

r„r..jiiLili,  ii".-in  In  Teniiui-CompflM,  Voj-,.  ix, 
:»i^,  IV.-;  [Ml'.  InM,,  XIII,  3M.  im.  iviilrm.— 
Hiimlll,  Fa-tl  Novl  Orbli.  IS,  177B.  <tnl*inu- 
ITi.ifo.  K,  Wm.JM,  W83  ([he  P*ople).  ttidii- 
riiuu,— AU-eda.blr.  atog.,  iv,  m,  1T88  (Ihe  petH 
Tilrl,  a*lifln,— Wytfliu,  Bin.  dca  Indtv,  map, 
tl4-lS.  laoa,  naduL— Bonllli  (ITTSIquoUd  by 
Knmmft.  Aril,  and  N.Mei,.  10^.  188S:  BiUKJdiet 
in  .\TQh.  Inil,  Pspem.  III,  17*.  18M  (gulvlraand 
Ti'l.iii  i'.iii[u,4'dl.  Xuamrla.— <}alTano (1U»)  la 
IlnkliiitS-,  I'ub.,  ixx.  217,  1962  (apparently 
Aia  anit  iJulTics). 

Qnlyoagh  ('gulls.' — Hewitt).  A  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  Ijank  of  Aquia  cr.,  near  its  mouth, 
in  Stafford  CO.,  Va.  (Smith,  1629,  Va.,  I, 
map,  repr.  1819).  The  name  Aquia  ia 
derived  therefrom. 

Qaiaqoii.  A  former  town  on  or  near 
the  MisaisBippi  r.  in  k.  w.  Miss.  De  Boto 
( 1541 )  found  lis  people  at  war  with  those 
ofatown  called  AUmuno,  and  he  assaulted 
the  place  ttefore  crossing  the  Misisnppi 
into  the  Quapaw  country. 
Chiiu,— OaroLlKMO  do  la  V(«A.  Fla,.  17B,  VOL 
Ouiunli,— Uendeman  o[  EItbs  In  Hikluyt  Soo. 
Pub,,  IX.  89, 1851.  Onii  Villi.— Bledma  (16M)  In 
French,  HKI,  Cull,  Id,.  II,  104.  18S0. 

Qnnklialr  ('pleasant  place').  An  in- 
habited Nieka  village  of  6  old-faahioned 
houses  with  tolem-poles  in  front;  situated 
on  a  gravel  fiat  at  the  edge  of  the  wooda, 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Nase  r.,  Brit  Col.,  juat 
l^elow  the  canyon.  In  190S  the  inhab- 
itants we[«  aliont  to  leave  it  and  to  settle 
several  miles  above,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  canyon.  (a.  t.  r.) 

ftnimonna.     See  Oinontctu. 

ftuoddy.  A  variety  of  laive  herring 
found  in  PasMmaquodily  bay,  Me.  From 
the  place  and  ethnic  name  Panamo- 
quoditv,  Patlrltmatddi,  according  to 
Oaliich'et(Nat.  (ieog.  Mag.,  viii,23,1897), 
which  Hignifies 'abundance  of  pollock'  in 
the  I'atisaniBipioddy  dialed  The  trun- 
cated form  (Jiuiddy  appears  aiao  in  plaoa 
nomenclature.  There  are  also  "qaoddy 
boats"  in  this  region.  (a.f.C.) 

Clnoltt.    See  Chunkey. 

(taoTataan TamUv.  A termderived from 
Kworatem,  the  Yurok  name  of  a  amall 
area  of  fiat  land  at  the  confluence  of  Kla- 
math and  ^Imon  n.,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  n.  w.  i.'iaX.  This 
name,  proposed  by  Gibbe  {Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tnbea,  in,  422,  1853),  was  adopted 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  100,  1891) 
for  the  linguistic  family  consisting  of  the 
Karok  (q.  v. )  tribe  or  group. 

Qnatoagh.  A  villagesituatedtnlSORon 
the  w,  bank  of  I'atuxcnt  r.,  in  Prince 
George  c>,,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 
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<lya]i.  The  name  of  a  place  at  the  v. 
point  of  Grav'fi  harbor,  coast  of  Waah- 
in|(ton  (Gairdner,  1835,  in  Jour.  Geog. 
8oc.  Lond.,  zi,  255, 1841).    Unidentified. 

BababoQ.    See  Robbiboe. 

Babbit  Aftiniboin.  A  small  band  of 
AsBiniboin  living  in  1829  in  Assiniboia, 
Canada,  w.  of  tne  Red  River  band. — 
Henry,  Jour.,  ii,  522,  1897. 

Babbit  Lake  Chippewa.  A  Chippewa 
band  on  Rabbit  lake,  Minn. — Washington 
treaty  ( 1863)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  215, 1873. 

Babbit  lUok.  The  fiat,  curved  rabbit 
dub,  pjSUshkohu  of  the  Hopi,  often  called 
a  boomerang,  is  not  self-retrieving  like  the 
Australian  weapon,  though  it  shares  the 
aeroplane  nature  of  the  latter;  it  is  simi- 
lar in  form,  but  has  not  the  delicate 
carves  shaped  to  cause  a  return  flight. 
Not  all  the  Australian  aeroplane  clubs, 
however,  are  self-retrieving,  a  property 
probably  discovered  through  practise 
with  sailing  clubs.  The  Hopi  rabbit 
stick  is  delivered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Australian,  and  its  course  after  it  strikes 
the  ground  often  brings  it  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  thrower  and  nearer  to  him  than 
the  farthest  point  reached  in  its  fiight 
It  makes  one  or  more  revolutions  in  its 
fiight  toward  a  rabbit,  and  if  it  does  not 
strike  the  animal  directly,  its  rapid  gyra- 
tion when  it  touches  the  ground  makes 
probable  the  hitting  of  any  object  within 
several  feet  So  far  as  is  known  this  is 
the  only  aero{)lane  club  used  in  America. 
The  material  is  Gram  bell's  oak  ( Quercus 
gambelii),  and  a  branch  of  the  proper 
curve  is  selected  for  its  manufacture. 
One  end  is  cut  out  to  form  a  handle,  and 
the  club  is  usually  varnished  with  resin 
and  painted  with  an  invariable  design  in 
black,  red,  and  green.  Of  late  vears  a 
rabbit  figure  is  frequently  painted  thereon. 
The  weapon  has  a  reli^pious  significance, 
probably  arising  from  its  use  in  cere- 
monial rabbit  hunts,  and  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sacred  dance  personage  named 
Makto,  *hunt.' 

The  GabrieleHos  of  s.  California  used  a 
rabbit  stiok  Hiiiiilar  to  that  of  the  Hopi; 
it  was  2  ft  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  1} 
in.  across  at  the  handle,  and  1]  in.  across 
at  the  broadest  part,  with  an  average 
thick nesH  of  }  in.  It  was  made  of  hard 
woo<l,  and  ornamented  with  markings 
burnt  in  tlie  surface. 

See  Fcwkes  in  2l8tRep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi- 
xlix,  1903;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Amer- 
icans of  Yesterday,  270,  IMl ;  Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Essex  Inst.^  xvii,  29,  1885;  Parry  in 
Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1872,  397- 
400.  (w.  H.) 

Babbit  Trap.  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  tril)e  to  the  W.  in  181^9. — Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  144,  1887. 


Baoooon.  A  well-known  quadruped, 
Procuon  htor,  of  the  Ursidre,  or  bear 
family,  esteemed  alike  for  its  flesh  and 
its  pelt,  which  was  one  of  the  skins  used 
by  the  southern  Indians  for  making  their 
loose  winter  mantles,  or  matchcoats.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  in  a  recogniz- 
able form,  that  of  arocouny  was  made  in 
1610,  and  the  second,  in  that  of  annighcun^ 
in  1612.  The  animal,  which  is  noctur- 
nal in  its  habits,  sleeps  in  the  daytime  in 
some  hollow  tree  (the  sweet  gum,  LU/uid- 
ambar  sfyraciflua,  in  the  S. )  during  the 
successive  climbings  of  which  to  seek  its 
abode  the  shaq)  nails  with  which  its 
forepaws  are  provider!  leave  longscratches 
upon  the  bark.  Such  a  tree  is  hence 
called  by  the  Indians  by  a  name  signify- 
ing *raccoon  tree.*  It  was  from  such  tree- 
scratching  custom  that  the  animal  re- 
ceived from  the  Virginia  Indians  the 
name  by  which  it  is  universally  known 
to  Enghsh-speaking  people,  viz,  dr^ibtm, 
an  apocopated  form  of  amhnxhn^  'he 
scratches  with  the  hands.'  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  in  British  Guiana  to 
the  coatimondi  (.V(Mz/a/K^a),  and,  along 
with  its  apheretic  fonn  of  *  coon '  ( which 
alflo  is  a  liumorous  name  for  a  negro,  and 
in  1844  was  a  nickname  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  that  adopti*d 
the  raccoon  as  an  emblem),  enters  into 
several  combinations,  as,  *  raccoon-berry,* 
the  fruit  of  Podojyhi/llum  pflhUum  and 
Symphoricurpus  rac€mogu»,  on  which  the 
animal  feeils;  'raccoon  dog,*  a  kind  of 
dog  { Xi/ctereutcs  mocijouoidfs)  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  also  a  dog  traininl  to  hunt 
raccoons;  'raccoon  grajn*, *  a  spt^cies  of 
grape  ( Vith  aestirali^)  of  which  the  ani- 
mal, and  his  relative  the  iK'ar,  are  very 
fond;  'raccoon  (or  coon)  oyster,*  a 
small  southern  variety  of  the  inollusk  on 
which  the  animal  subsists  when  vege- 
table food  is  scarce;  'raccoon  jn^rch,* 
the  yellow  j^crch  {Perca  Jiaresrnis)^  the 
dark  bands  upon  the  sides  of  which  bear 
a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  a  rac- 
coon's tail;  'c(M)n  bear,'  a  large  carni- 
vore of  Tilx»t,  and  *  coon-heel,*  a  name 
in  Connecticut  for  a  long,  slender  oyster. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
'Coonery*  was  a  derogative  synonvm  for 
Whiggery  or  Whiggism,  meaning  t fie  doc- 
trines of  the  Whig  party.  The  animal  lias 
the  reputation  of  being  very  knowing; 
hen(*e  the  simile  'as  slv  as  a' coon,'  and 
the  metaphor  '  he  is  an  o^d  coon,'  said  of  a 
person  wno  is  very  shrew«l.  Finally,  'to 
coon  *  is  to  creep,  cling  close,  to  cn^ej)  as 
a  coon  along  a  branch;  a  'gone  (*oon* 
is  a  person  whose  case  is  hopeless,  and  a 
*coon*8  age'  is  a  southern  figurative  ex- 

gression  meaning  a  long  time;  while  to 
e  'as  forlorn  as  an  un mated  coon*  is  to 
be  extremely  wn'tched.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Bace  namei.  The  names  given  to  the 
white  man  by  the  various  Indian  tribes 
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exhibit  a  wide  ranj^e  of  etymological 
si^ilication,  since  toe  newcomers  re- 
ceived appellations  referring  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  arrival  in  ships,  arms, 
dress,  and  other  accoutennents,  acti\d- 
ties,  merchandise  and  articles  brought 
with  them,  as  iron,  and  fancied  corres- 
pondence to  figures  of  aboriginal  myth 
and  legend.  A  few  tribes  borrowed 
words  to  designate  the  white  man,  prob- 
al)ly  before  they  actually  saw  him.  come 
others  extended  the  term  at  first  em- 
ployed for  P^nglishmen  or  Frenchmen 
to  include  all  white  men  with  whom 
they  afterward  had  to  do.  In  the  fol- 
lowing examples  the  native  names  have 
been  simplified  so  far  as  possible. 

Alganqtiicm  names, — Among  the  various 
languages  of  the  Algonquian  stock  a  num- 
ber of  different  terms  lor  white  man  are 
to  be  found.  The  Arapaho  has  niatha^ 
nanagakanet,  nihanalayeche^  etc.  The 
lafft  signifies  'yellow  hide/  the  second 
'white-skinned.*  Of  niatha  Mooney 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1020,  1896)  says: 
*'The  word  signifies  literally  expert, 
skillful,  or  wise,  and  is  also  the  Arapaho 
name  for  the  spider."  Kroel)er  (Trad, 
of  Arapaho,  8,  1902)  says  the  name  is 
given  to  the  character  in  Arapaho  tradi- 
tions corresponding  to  the  Algonquian 
Nanabozho,  Napi,  etc.,  and  the  Siouan 
Ishtinike,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
now  **the  onlinary  word  for  white  men 
in  Ara])aho  just  as  in  Cheyenne  the 
name  of  the  mythical  character  VihhOj 
has  been  applied  to  the  whites."  (See 
also  Wake,  Nihancan,  the  White  Man, 
Am.  Antiq.,  xxvi,  224-31, 1904.)  In  Sik- 
pika  a  white  man  is  called  najnekwan, 
in  which  -ekwan  is  a  kind  of  ethnic  suflix 
of  the  person.     As  a  general  term  for 

*  white  man'  we  have  the  Chippewa 
tmyahuhkivdd,  *one  who  is  white'  (gen- 
erally referring  to  Enprlishmen  only); 
Miami,  %nlhkH(Metn^  'white skin'  (a white 
man);  eciually  common  with  these  terms 
for  whites  in  general  is  misha  kigaruislw&gf 
'they  of  the  hairy  chest*  (Wm.  Jones, 
infn,  1906>.  The  former  Chippewa  term 
corresponas  with  the  Cree  immikmw 
and  relate<:l  words  in  cognate  dialects. 
The  Delaware  woapsity  'white  person,' 
signifies  literally  *ne  is  white.  Dela- 
ware also  has  for  'European'  tfchuHm- 
ntirh,  'person  from  the  salt  (sea).'  The 
Chippewa  term  for  '  Englishman,' «/ia^a- 
nn$hj  has  been  extendea  to  mean  '  white 
man,' just  as  has  also  the  Micma^r  word 
for  'Frenchman,'  wenoochf  Peuol)scot 
mcenochj  Abnaki  avxxnoch^  cognate  with 
such  other  Algoncjuian  terms  for  '  white 
man '  as  the  Narraganset  awauimguSj  Scat- 
icook  tcanux,  PequolrMohegan  uwinwa:, 
Passamaqnoddy  ivenochf  etc.,  primarily 
derived  from  auwi,  'who,'  'somebody,' 
the    European    b^g   looked   upon   as 

*  somebody  ooming.' 


AthapoMcan  names. — ^According  to  Mor- 
ice  (Anthropos,  i,  286,  1906),  the  West- 
ern D6n6  call  the  whites  netOf  and  the 
French  tiL-netOf  i.  e.  'the  true  white 
men.'  The  Navaho  term  for  whites  is 
Belaqanay  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  Americano. 

Eskimo  names. — The  representative  Es- 
kimo term  for  '  white  man '  is  kaUunak, 
according  to  Rink  (Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  181- 
87,  1898),  a  corruption  by  Europeans  of 
keydlunakf  'wolf,'  preserved  in  this  sense 
only  in  the  Eskimo  language  of  the  fiur 
west,  the  name  having  oeen  given  with 
reference  to  the  myth  of  "the  girl  and 
the  dogs."    Another  etymology  derives 


having  very 
favors  a  derivation  which  indicates  the 
European  fashion  of  "wearing  a  cap  or 
hat  covering  their  foreheads  down  to  the 
eyebrows  {kabltU).**  In  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  the  Central  Eskimo  medicine- 
men (Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XV,  35,  1901)  the  word  for  'European'  is 
kidkUety  evidently  a  derivative  of  hidiak^ 
the  secret  term  for  'iron.*  When  the 
crew  of  the  Plover  reached  Pt  Barrow 
(Richardson,  Polar  Reg.,  300, 1861),  they 
were  termed  by  the  Eskimo  shakenatan- 
agmeuuy  'people  from  onder  the  sun,' 
and  «mail*/utn,  'seamen,'  but  commonly 
nelluan^meunf  'unknown  people.'  The 
Greenland  Eskimo  called  the  Danes  tcJbit- 
sutf  'winterers.' 

Troquoian  names, — ^The  Cherokee,  ac- 
cording to  Mooney,  call  the  white  man 
y(iflnyu7iegay  from  yHtflm  'person,'  and 
unega  'white.'  Cuog  (Lex.  Iro(f.,  112, 
1882)  gives  for  'white  man,'  kihnara- 
kerif  '  niv  skin  is  white,'  from  kerakm 
'I  am  white,*  and  ohna  'skin.'  Another 
Iroquoian  term  is  asseronif  'he  makes 
axes,'  the  name  applied  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  first  Dutch  colonists,  and  in  Can- 
ada, in  the  form  onserontiit  to  the  French. 
Other  Iroquoian  names  now  or  formerly 
in  use  are:  Wyandot  or  Caughnawaga 
tulhaesaga,  said  to  mean  'moming-lignt 
people,'  and  whaUcoa^  or  oMortco?,  said 
to  mean  'big  knife';  Huron  agnmiha^ 
*  Frenchman.  * 

Kiotvan  names. — A  Kiowa  term  for 'white 
men*  is  bedalpago,  'hairy  mouths,'  from 
bedal  'lip,'  va  'downy  hair,'  and  go 
tribal  terminal.  Another  ista-ka-ij  'ears 
stickingout,'  which,  according  to  Mooney 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1091,  1896)  applies 
to  the  ears  of  a  white  "as  compared 
with  the  Indian's,  which  are  partly  con- 
cealed by  his  long  hair."  It  is  also  the 
Kiowa  name  for  a  mule  or  a  donkey. 
Another  term  is  hafipogo,  'trappers,' 
because  some  of  the  first  w^hites  known  to 
them  were  American  trappers  (Mooney, 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  397,  1898).  Still 
other  names  in  use  among  the  Kiowa 
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for  white  men,  according  to  Mooney,  are 
ffanaflko,  'growlers,'  in  allusion  to  their 
rougher  voices;  gafltonio,  'cap wearers,' 
andboyoflkOf  'blonds.'  The  word  bedal- 
pagOf  while  designating  whites  in  general, 
applies  more  particularly  to  Americans, 
who  are  also  Known  as  to-tdka-i,  'cola 
whites,'  that  is,  northern  white  men,  as 
distinsaished  from  the  Mexicans  to  the  s. 
The  Texans  are  distinguished  as  Tehaf- 
nego,  from  the  Spanish  Tejano, 

Kitundhan  names, — The  Kutenai  call  a 
white  man  suyapi,  a  term  identical  with 
9ueapo,  given  by  Parker  (Jour.,  381, 
1840)  as  the  Nez  Perc6  word  for  'Ameri- 
can.' Another  Kutenai  term  is  nuUukene^ 
'stranger. '  A  third  expression,  kamnuqtio 
aktsmakiiiikf  'white  man,'  is  probably  a 
translation  of  the  English  term. 

Maidu  name. — According  to  Gatschet 
the  term  for  white  man  is  sakini,  1.  e. 
'ghosts,'  'spirits'. 

Shoshonean  names, — In  Shoehoni  and 
Comanche  the  word  for  '  white  man '  is 
taivo;  in Paiuteand  Bannock,  tavibo.  This, 
a8Mooney(14th Rep.  B.A.E., 1066,1896) 
has  pointed  out,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
tdbit  'the  sun.'  The  Washo  name  for 
'white  man,'  Uibaa^  mav  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighooring  Paviotso. 
The  idea  of  sun  men,  or  easterners,  is  met 
with  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Hop!  of 
Shoshonean  stock. 

Sionan  names. — Long  (Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  IxxXj  1823)  gives  the  name  for 
'white  man'  in  Oto  as  mazonkka,  'iron- 
midsers,'  and  the  Omaha  name  as  wahia^ 
'  makers.'  A  vocabulary  of  about  1819  has 
Omaha  wdhe^  Hidatsa  washij  i.  e.  num. 
More  modem  vocabularies  and  dictiona- 
ries give  the  following  Siouan  words  for 
'  white  man ' :  Dakota,  vxishechu;  Mandan, 
vniashi;  Aesamhoinj  wahsheecfioofl.  These 
and  related  words signifv  'rich  people,'  or 
perhaps  'generous  people.'  The  Hidatsa 
term  (Matthews,  Hidatsa  Ind.,  183, 1877) 
for  'white'  (American)  is  maetsUiatekij 
or maetsiictia^  i.e.  'Ions or  big  knife.' 

Skittagetan  names, — ^The  Skidegate  dia- 
lect of  Haida  has  for  'white  man'  kelga- 
daoj  'man  white,'  and  yels-haidagai,  'iron 
people,'  the  latter  being  the  usual  term. 

Wakashan  names. — The  Nootka  word 
for  'white  man'  or  'European,'  mama- 
tine.y  signifies  really  'house  adrift  on  wa- 
ter,' in  reference  to  the  ships  of  the  new- 
comers. The  word  in  the  CI  ayoquot  dia- 
lect is  mamatl^. 

The  examples  cited  show  the  variety 
existing  in  the  names  for  '  white  man ' 
among  the  linguistic  stocks  n.  of  Mexico 
and  the  interesting  ways  in  which  such 
appellations  have  been  made  up  from 
peculiarities  of  a  physical,  mental,  or 
social  character. 

Yvbchi  name. — ^The  Yuchi  term  for 
white  man  (American)  is  kuy&xka^  from 
ku  'man,'  vnaxka  'white'  (Gatschet). 


Muskhogean  name. — ^The  Choctaw  term 
for  white  man  is  nanhtUlo. 

Americans. — The  American,  or  inhabi- 
tant of  the  English  colonies  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  received  from  the  In- 
dians during  and  after  the  wars  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution, 
names  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman.  Prol>- 
ably  from  the  swonls  oi  the  soldiery  sev- 
eral tribes  designated  Americans  as  'big 
knives,'  or  *  long  knives.'  This  isthe  signi- 
fication of  the  Chippewa  and  Nipissing 
chXmdkaman^  from  kechimd koman^  'great 
knife,'  Cree  kiichimokkuman,  Delaware 
m*chotmkanf '  big  knife'  (i.e.,  Virginian), 
and  cognate  terms  in  some  of  the  Algon- 
quian  dialects.  In  Menominee  is  found 
mokuman{mdkomanf  'knife');  in  Wyan- 
dot (1819),  saraumigh;  in  Snawnee,  shh 
man^s^,  'big knife' ;  in  Oto  (1823),  make- 
humeh;  in  Omaha  (1823),  mahhetungxih; 
in  Dakota  ( 1823),  menahashah;  in  Hidatsa 
(1823),  manceechteet.  These,  like  the 
Yankton  minahanska  and  Teton  mila- 
hanskaf  signify  'long  or  big  knife.'  In 
1871  Roehrig  gave  the  Dakota  word  for 
'American'  as  isangtankoj  'big  knife.' 
The  Siksika  term  omak  kistoapikwan  signi- 
fies 'big-knife person';  ommakistou^niiaB 
about  the  same  meaning.  The  promi- 
nence of  Boston  in  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  led  to  its  name  being  used 
for  'American'  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coast  The  Micmac  to-day 
call  the  United  States  Bostoon,  ancL  ah 
American  Bostoonkaivaach;  the  Nipissing 
Bastonej  the  Canadian  Almaki  Bastoni, 
and  the  Mohawk  In)quois  Wastonronon^ 
signify  not  merely  the  inhabitant**  of  Bos- 
ton, but  the  New  Englandersor  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  general.  The 
share  of  the  men  in  Boston  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oregon  country  is  re<alled  by 
the  term  Boston,  which  in  the  Chinook 
jargon  designates  '  A  merican . '  From  t  he 
jargon  this  word  (las^ed  into  a  number  of 
the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast  region: 
Klamatn.  Boshtin;  Kutenai,  Bostm;  Den6 
(Carrier)  Boston.  The  eastern  D^ne 
name  is  Bestcorh-o* -tinncy  'people  of  the 
big  knives.'  The  Navaho  have  adopted 
PdikanOj  or  MelikanOy  from  the  Spanish 
'Americano.'  The  Hopi  name  is  Mellv- 
cawno  ( Bourke,  Mo<:iuis  of  Arizona,  317, 
1884),  out  among  themselves  they  use 
the  term  Pahana,  'eastern  water  people.' 
The  Zufli  call  Americans  Melikanakwe 
(pushing,  in  Millstone,  x,  100,  June  1885). 
The  (/herokee  calleti  Americans  Amwoi- 
sini,  *  Virginians,'  from  Wa^ni  'Virginia' 
(Mooney). 

Enqlish. — One  of  the  earliest  terms  for 
'Englishman'  is  the  Natick  uxiutacone^ 
'coat  man,'  'he  who  wears  clothing.' 
Others,  the  Pequot,  uaunnnxy  'somebody 
cominjj,'  the  term  used  also  for  'French- 
mail'  in  several  eastern  Algonquian  dia- 
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lects;  and  the  Narraganset  chauquaquockj 

*  knife  men.'  In  the  latter  languaf^e 
Roger  Williams  cites  Englishmarinuekf 
and  the  form  Englishmarutog^  both  plurals, 
as  also  in  use.  The  modem  Canadian 
Abnaki  has  Jglizmon,  A  Shawnee  vocab- 
ulary of  1K19  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
I,  290,  1820)  has  Engluhmanake.  To  an- 
other ffroup  belong  the  Micmac  A  gl<ueaoOf 
the  Abnaki  Anglis,  the  Nipissing  Aga- 
neshdf  the  Prairie  Cree  Akaydsho^  the 
Chippewa  Shdgandsh  (which  possibly 
is  connected  with  *  spearman'  or  the 
'contemptible  spearman' — Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1906),  the  Ottawa  Saganash,  the 
Cree  Akaias,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
thought  to  be  corruptions  of  the  French 

*  Anglais'  or  'les  Anglais.'  The  older 
forms  of  these  words,  as  the  Missisanga 
(1801)  Zaganasia,  the  Montagnais  ( 1800) 

.  Agaleshout  the  Micmac  (iSX))  Angcd- 
ikeeaUf  Nascapee  NaggcUeshoUf  and  the 
Nipissin^  AngaUsha^  seem  to  justify 
this  l>elief,  although  it  is  possible 
some  of  these  words  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  *  English'  instead  of  from 
*Anglais.'  The  Abnaki  corruption  of 
'Englishman'  was  Jglvsmon  (Maurault, 
Abenakis,  vii,  1866),  Delaware  Ingel- 
ishman.  Ix>ng  (Exped.  Rr)cky  Mts., 
1823)  gives  for  'British'  in  Oto  ragar- 
rafhing,  and  in  Omaha  sukanashy , both 
loan  words  from  the  Algonquian.  In 
the  language  of  the  Siksika  'English- 
man' is  nitajnafnkwan,  'real  white  man.' 
The  Canadian  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  call  an  'Englishman' 
tifn-hensaka,  'inhabitant  of  the  east.' 
Long,  early  in  the  century,  gave  for  *  Brit- 
ish '  in  Hidatsa  boitheiUocnreshaf  which  he 
interprets  as  meaning  'the  men  who 
bring  black  cloth.'  In  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon the  worrl  for  ' English'  is  KirdshaxUah, 
an<]  for  'Englishmen'  KintshaiUshman, 
from  'King  George,*  the  reigning  mon- 
anh  at  the  period  in  which  the  jargon 
arose.  Frf)m  the  jargon  these  terms  have 
passed  into  a  number  of  the  languages  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region:  Klamath,  Sking 
dnhudth  or  Kinp  Dshutch;  Kutenai,  Skin- 
djaUhf  'Canadian,'  'Englishman.'  The 
western  IX'n<^,  acconling  to  Morice  ( An- 
thropos,  I,  236-7,  1906)  call  the  Fjiglish 
mgcpnaZf  an  Algonquian  loan-word ;  the 
eastern  D^n^  term  them  i^'-oHmnCf  'in- 
habitants of  the  rocks.'  In  Creek  (of 
the  Muskhogean  stock)  Gatschet  cites 
for  Englishmen  mikUlny  '  subjects  of  the 
great  king,'  with  which  goes  Choctaw 
and  Chicasaw  mini^iri. 

Scotch. — According  to  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq., 
166,  1862),  the  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  called  the  first 
Scotchmen  (settlers)  with  whom  they 
came  into  contact  kentaherej  in  reference  to 
their  headdress,  'Tam  O'Shanter,'  which 
reminded  them  of  a  cow-dropping  (ota). 
Wilton  (Qjebway  Lang.,  343,  1874)  gives 


Scotchmun  as  the  term  in  Canadian  Chip- 
pewa. Another  Chippewa  name  is  Opti- 
otowewy  'he  who  speaks  differently.' 
Hand  gives  in  Micmac  Skdjemin, 

French. — The  Algonquian  languages  in 
particular  furnish  several  special  words 
for  *  Frenchman,'  individuals  of  that 
nationality  having  come  into  very  close 
contact  with  many  of  the  tribes  of  this 
stock,  as  settlers,  coureurs  des  bois,  and 
hunters  and  trapi)ers,  often  having  Indian 
wives  and  becoming  members  of  aborigi- 
nal communities.  The  Micmac  term  was 
wenjooch  (in  composition  ivmjoo),  applied 
to  white  men,  sometimes  even  to  the 
English,  but  originally  and  specifically  to 
the  Frenchman  and  signifying  'somebody 
coming.'  That  this  was  its  original  sig- 
nification the  related  eastern  Algonquian 
words  for  'white  man'  indicate,  as  the 
Penobscot  awenochy  the  Pequot  wanux, 
the  Passamaquoddy  wenochy  etc.  Another 
Algonquian  term  for  Frenchman  is  the 
Cree  wemistikojiWy  Chipjiewa  wemUHaoslAy 
'people  of  the  wooden  canoes,'  probably 
akin  to  the  Fox  wlimttigoviflsU^y  'one 
who  is  identified  with  something 
wooden,'  probabl}^  referring  to  something 
about  clothing  or  implements.  The  Fox 
name  for  a  Frenchman  is  wamtV^gothV^ 
(Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906);  Menominee, 
wameqtikosiu;  Missisauga,  wamitigtuihi,  etc. 
Lahontan  translated  the  old  Algonkin 
miuigouchioueky  'builders  of  vessels.' 
which  Trumbull  (Trans.  Am,  Philol. 
Asso.,  154,  1871)  connidered  incorrect^ 
though  he  saw  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
'wooden  boats'  of  the  French,  mitigo 
meaning  'wooden.'  An  aged  Missisanga 
woman  related  (Chaml)erlain,  Lang,  of 
Mississagas,  60,  1892)  that  the  word 
referred  to  the  boxes  carried  by  the 
early  French  traders,  but  this  may  have 
been  merely  a  folk  etymology  suggested 
by  initigwashy  'trunk,'  'valise.'  The 
Siksika  wonl  for  *  Frenchman'  is  nitsap- 
pekwan.  A  Shawnee  vot^abulary  of  1819 
gives  Tottty  and  Cotton's  old  Massachuset 
vocabularjr  has  the  plural  form  Punach- 
monog,  evidently  taken  from  the  English 
'Frenchman.'  The  Abnaki  corruption 
of  'Frenchman'  was  Pelajetnon  (Mau- 
rault, Abenakis,  viii,  1866).  An  Hidatea 
name  is  masikHiy  'true  white.'  The 
Hasinai  of  Texas,  according  to  Bolton, 
called  the  French  Canos;  in  allusion  to 
this  fact  the  Spaniards  named  an  Arkokisa 
I)artisan  of  the  French,  Canos, 

The  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, Quebec,  call  a  Frenchman  onseronniy 
which  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq.,  69,  1882)  int^- 
prets  as  'maker  of  hatchets.'  from  konnis 
*I  make,'  and  osera  'hatcnet'  This  is 
the  same  name  as  aseronniy  the  appella- 
tion conferred  on  the  first  Dutch  colonists 
of  New  York  by  the  Iroquois,  and  appar- 
ently a  more  or  less  general  term  for 
'white  man.' 
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The  term  in  Chinook  jaraon  for  French- 
man is  PcuaiukSt  which  flale  (Chinook 
Jaiv.,  49,  1890)  derives  from  *Fran9ai8' 
with  the  Chinook  plaral  suffix  uks.  It 
has  been  used  to  signify  also  *  foreignere/ 
and  has  passed  into  several  Indian  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  e.  g.j 
the  Klamath  Fashayuks,  The  Kutenai 
call  a  Frenchman  notlukene^  *  foreigner,' 
'stranger.'  Acconiing  to  Grossman 
(Bmithson.  Rep.  1871, 412, 1873)  the  Kma 
called  a  Frenchman  jxirlegick  (plural, 
paparleifick),  from  jKirle  (Spanish,  pcuire)^ 
'priest.'  The  Athapascan  Takmli  call 
a  Frenchman  ueto  or  rutdo, 

German. — Some  of  the  Indian  tongnea 
have  special  wonis  for  *CTerman.'  The 
Chippewa  term  is  Animaj  a  modification 
of  the  French  AUemand,  introduced  by 
traders  or  missionaries.  Baraga  (Otchip- 
we  Diet,  pt.  2,  36,  1880),  says:  **The 
Indians  also  call  a  German  *Detchman,' 
a  corruption  of  *  Dutchman,'  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  improperly  called  in  some  parts 
of  this  coimtry .  *  ^  From  the  French  comes 
also  the  Micmac  Alma.  The  Sauk  and 
Fox  have  TaM^y  from  *  Dutch. '  In  Kla- 
math the  term  for  *  German'  laDetchnutl, 
while  in  the  Modoc  dialect  of  the  Lutua- 
mian  stock  the  name  a[)plie<l  to  the  Ger- 
man settler isjnvni  tch uleka gitko,  ' thickset 
fellow'  (Gatschet,  Klamath  Inds.,  ii, 
1890).  Mooney  (Myths of  Cherokee,  141, 
1902)  mentions  a  note<i  Cherokee  chief 
about  1830  who  was  named  Tahchee^  or 
'Dutch.'  He  gives  the  plural  Cherokee 
name  as  AnMtm  (Cherokee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887).  A  Blackfoot  word  for 
'German'  is  kistnppchran.  The  Creek 
name  for  a  German,  according  to  Adair 
(Am.  Inds.,  60, 1775),  was  yah  yah  algeh^ 
'those  whose  talk  was  la  ja.'  The  (/hicka- 
saw  name  was  kwh  kUh  tarakshe  (ibid.,  7). 

Spanish. — The  contact  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Southern  states  with  Spanish 
explorers,  settlers,  and  colonizers  gave  rise 
to  several  niunes  for  them.  The  Algon- 
quian  diale<tMof  the  Great  Lake?  and  the 
E.  have  taken  their  words  for  Spaniard 
from  the  English  or  French:  Nipissing 
EspatiiiOf  from  the  French  EsiWnol,  as 
also  the  Chipix^wa  TJuhixiyo  ana  the  Sik- 
sika  *Sy>/oA'MY/w,  or  Spiohuinn,  *  Mexican,' 
'Spaniard.'  The  Sank  and  Foxes  have 
A*pauo<i  for  Spaniard,  and  Miih1ko<f  for 
Mexican.  The  (^horokee  term  for  Span- 
iard is  Asku-ani,  derivtKi  from  theSi^anish 
Esjmflol,  to  whicli  was  added  the  tribal 
prefix  am,  makin^AiHsktvanl,  *S])aniards.' 
The  A rkokina  caller  1  the  Spanianls  Ytgsa. 
The  Klamath  haveiS/>////«o///<i,  from  K.«pa- 
fiol,  with  the  Indian  siilfix.  The  Mohawk 
of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  C2uel>ec,  use 
Eskwanior,  from  the  French  Kspagnol. 
For  Mexicans  of  various  districts  the 
Indians  along  the  border  have  ileveloped 
Bpecial  terms:  Kiowa  d-ta-ka-iy  literally 


'timber  Mexicans,'  applied  to  inhabi- 
tants of  Tamaulipas;  do  Kafli'ta'ka-if  *  bark 
Mexicans,'  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa 
mts.;  kov-taka-i,  *  mountain  whites,' 
used  for  r^ew  Mexicans  and  sometimes 
eenerally  for  Mexicans;  twfl-tdka-L  *  light- 
haired  Mexicans' ;  tso-ta'ka-if  ^rockwnite 
men,'  Mexicans  about  Silver  City,  N. 
'Mex.;pa-edal'taka'i,  'great-river  whites,' 
Mexicans  of  the  Rio  Grande,  etc.  ( Mooney 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  435,  1898).  The 
Navaho  term  for  Mexicans  is  naakai, 
'white  foreigners'  and  for  Spaniards, 
naakai'diyiniy  *holy  white  foreigners.' 
The  Olamentke  of  California  called  the 
Spaniards  by  the  name,  Olingo,  that  they 
applied  to  the  Aleut  brought  thither  by 
tne  Russians,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  word,  UUenego^  as  that  which  they 
applied  to  themselves  as  Indians.  The 
Russians  they  call  by  another  term,  lev- 
uyume.  The  Mohave  Indians  call  a  Mex- 
ican or  a  Spaniard  haiko  taJiana,  'long 
white  man,'  while  the  Zufii,  who  received 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  white  man 
in  the  person  of  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers from  Mexico,  call  the  Mexicans 
ttipolo-kwej  *  mustached  people.'  The  old 
Tonkawa  term  for  a  Mexican  is  toptchOf 
the  newer  one  kanushd-akon. 

Negro. — Among  certain  Indian  tribes 
the  name  of  the  negro  signifies  simply 
'  black  fiesh. '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Chippewa  makadavftyas^  the  Cree  kaskite 
wiyas,  etc.  The  Delaware  nescalenk  signi- 
fies *  black  face.'  Some  others  designate 
him  as  'black  man,'  which  is  the  sense 
of  the  Nipissing  makateurinini,  the  Yuchi 
kHifiiriy  etc.  '  Black  Indian '  is  the  meaning 
of  tne  Kutenai  kamkokokotl  aktsemakinek, 
the  latter  term  signifying  '  Indian '  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ^menif*  titkaty  and  kitonaqOf 
'  Kutenai . '  The  Delaware  nesgemt  Unape 
has  a  similar  signification.  Sometimes 
the  word  for  'black '  alone  is  used,  as  the 
Kutenai  kamkokokotl^  etc.  With  several 
tribes  *  black  white  man,'  or,  in  some 
cases,  'black  foreigners,'  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  term  for  negro,  as  the  Mohave 
ipaiko  kiranil  and  the  Comanche  duqtaivOf 
from  duq^  black,  and  taivoy  'white man'  or 
'foreigner';  also  the  Siksika  nk^apihtxtny 
napihran  signifying  'white  man' ;  and  the 
Kiowa  koflkyiioFL'k* iay  'man  with  black  on, 
or  incorporated  into,  him.'  The  Narra- 
gansetoi  Roger  Williams's  time  "called  a 
blackamoor  suckautlaroney  a  coal-black 
man,  for  ftiicki  is  black  and  unutacone  one 
that  wears  clothes";  according  to  Trum- 
bull (Natick  Diet.,  226)  *(itciK means  'dark- 
colored,'  not  'black,'  and  Wautacone  was 
one  of  the  names  by  which  an  English- 
man was  designated;  hence,  'black  Eng- 
lishman' niignt  l>e  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  word.  Analogous  is  the  Menommee 
word  for  negro,  apesen  ivamegtikosiu, 
'black  Frenchman.'    According  to  Gat- 
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Bchet  the  Kiowa  Apache  word  for  negro, 
lizhena,  means  *  bunalo-black-haired. '  In 
Klamath  waihaj  applied  to  the  negro, 
signifies  'servant/  and  the  Timucua 
atemimachu  means  *his  black  slave.'  The 
Klamath  have  besides  adopted  from  the 
whites  the  term  niggaj  from  which  is  de- 
rived niggalam  ahaamoksh^  the  term  for 
monkey,  meaning  literally  *  negro's  kins- 
man.' 

Dutch. — The  IroQUoian  tribes  of  New 
York  called  a  Dutchman  cut^ron^ii,  a  term 
identical  with  onserrmnif  by  which  the 
Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Que- 
bec, designate  a  Frenchman  to-day.  Its 
literal  signification  seems  to  be  'maker 
of  hatchets.  *  The  I  nxiuois  used  the  word 
as  an  adjective  to  designate  several  things, 
as  ooskah  asfierom,  'flax,'  in  Onondaga, 
literally,  'Dutchman's  thread';  osjuaheta 
(Menmiy  'peas,'  literally,  'Dutch  beans' 
(Ikauchamp  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xv, 
%,  98,  1902).  The  Delawares  of  New 
Jersey  called  the  Dutch  by  a  name  spelled 
by  the  earl  v  writers  swannekins.  W  ithout 
the  Englisli  s  this  is  evidently  identical 
with  the  Delaware  ichwonnachquin^ 
'white  people,'  literally,  'people  from 
the  salt  sea  (schnmi)/  a  term  used  to 
designate  Europeans  in  general. 

Chinaman. — Some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
through  the  actual  presence  among  them 
of  the  Oriental,  others  by  indirection 
only,  have  come  to  have  special  names  for 
the'Chinaman.  The  Kutenai,  who  know 
him  from  actual  observation,  call  the 
Chinaman  gooktlam^  the  chief  component 
of  which  \^aqkokllamy  '  hair,*  in  reference 
to  his  queue.  The  Chinook  jargon  has 
adopted  the  English  word.  The  Siksika 
name  is  apot^nstn.  The  Kiowa  name 
signifies  *  yellow  man.'  (a.  p.  c.) 

Backet    See  Ball  play^  Games. 

BahaailaU  ('oak  wood').  A  Tara- 
humare  rancheria  near  Palanquo,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Baliaoghooon.    See  Raccoon. 

Bahan.  An  important  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio 
Yaqui,  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Escudero 
estimated  its  population  at  6,000  in  1849, 
but  its  present  number  is  not  known. 
Amndoa  d«  Raum.— Orozco  y  Berm,  Geo^.,  8&5, 
18M.  Ra«nim.-  ~  " 
1M9.  Rahum.- 
croft.  NhI.  Races, 
pfordt.  ibid. 

Sahway.    See  Rockaway. 

BaUbd  ('the  slo})e,'  or  'the  hillock'). 
The  name  of  several  distinct  rancherias 
of  the  Tarahumare  not  far  from  Noroga- 
chic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz, 
inf  n,  1894. 

Bain-in-the-Faee.  A  noted  Sioux  war- 
rior and  chief,  bom  near  the  forks  of 
Cheyenne  r.,  N.  Dak.,  about  1835,  died 


at  Standing  Rock  res.,  in  the  same  state. 
Seit.  14,  1905.  He  was  a  full-blood 
Hunk  papa,  one  of  a  family  of  six  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  known  as  Iron 
Horse.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  said : 
"  My  father  was  not  a  chief;  my  grand- 
father was  not  a  chief,  but  a  gooa  hunter 
and  a  feast-maker.  On  my  mother's  side 
I  had  some  noted  ancestors,  but  they 
left  me  no  chieftainship.  I  had  to  work 
for  my  reputation  "  (Eastman  in  Outlook, 
Oct.  27, 1906).  He  received  his  common 
name  as  the  result  of  a  personal  encounter, 
when  about  10  years  of  age,  with  a  Chey- 
enne boy,  whom  he  worsted;  he  received 
several  blows  in  the  face,  however,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  si)attered  with  blood  and 
streaked  where  the  paint  had  been  washed 
away.  When  a  young  man,  he  joined  a 
war-party  against  the  Gros  Ventres,  some 
of  whose  horses  they  stole,  but  the  Sioux 
party  was  overtaken  and  had  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  Rain-in-the-Face  had  bis 
face  painted  to  represent  the  sun  when 
half  covered  with  darkness — half  black 
and  half  red.  Fighting  all  day  in  the 
rain,  his  face  became  putly  washed  and 
streaked  with  red  and  black,  so  ^ain  he 
was  named  Kain-in-the-Face.  He  had 
been  many  times  on  the  warpath,  but 
his  first  important  experience  as  a  war^ 
rior  was  in  the  attack  on  the  troops  near 
Ft  Phil  Kearny,  Wyo.,  in  Dec.  1866,  in 
which  Capt.  Fetterman  and  his  entire 
command  of  80  men  were  killed.  He 
participated  also  in  a  fight,  two  years 
later,  near  Ft  Totten,  Dak.,  in  which  he 
and  his  horse  were  wounded.  About 
three  years  before  the  Custer  massacre  in 
1876,  Rain-in-the-Ka(«  was  accused  of 
killing  a  surgeon  and  a  trader  of  Gen. 
Stanley's  expedition,  for  which  he  was 
arreste<i  b  v  Col .  Tiiomas  Custer.  Having 
confessed  his  guilt,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  but  was  allowed  by  nis  guard  to 
escape  and  joined  Sitting  bull's  band  of 
hostiles  in  the  spring  of  1874,  declaring 
that  he  wouM  "cut  the  heart  out  of  Tom 
Custer  and  eat  it. ' '  Kain-in-the-Face  was 
a  leading  participant  in  the  Little  Bighorn 
fight,  and  although  it  has  frequently 
b^n  stated  that  he  personally  killed  Gen. 
Custer,  this  is  now  generally  doubted,  and 
was  denied  by  him.  From  wounds  re- 
ceived in  this  battle  he  was  permanently 
lamed,  yet  he  followeci  Sitting  Bull  into 
Canada,  where  he  remained  until  1880, 
when  most  of  the  fugitives  surrendered  to 
(ien.  Miles  at  Ft  Keogh,  Mont.  He  had 
seven  wives,  fi^w  of  whom  lived  long  or 
hap^iily  with  him;  the  last  wife  was  found 
in  his  tipi  with  her  throat  cut. 

Bamah.     An    Eskimo    mission    estab-* 
linhed  on  the  e.  coast  of  Labrador  by  the 
Moravians  in   1871. — Thompson,   Mora- 
vian, Miss.,  ii:^,  1890. 
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Hamoook.  The  village  of  the  Rancocas, 
on  I^icocat}  cr.,  N.  J.,  iu  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Xamooek.— Evelin  (ni.  104A)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penii..  I.  113.  17«>7.  Baaook6«kiU.~Newcaiitle 
conf.  (1675)  iu  N.  Y.  I>oc.  (Tol.  Hist..  XII.  hZS,  1877 
(Bancokuscivek:  kiU^creok).  Kaakokiu.— Doc. 
of  1H74,  ibid.,  Ill, 223, 1K53  (applied  to  the  hill). 

Hamushonok.    A  Chowanoc  (?)  villa^ 

in  1585,  ap(>arently  between  the  Mehemn 

and  Nottoway  iv.,  in  Hertford  co.,  N.  0. 
KABiuihoBoq.— Smith  (1029),  Va.,  ii,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Kamnihoaug.^DoBry,  map,  in  HawkK,  M. 
C,  1. 18.79. 

Banoheria  Grande.  The  name  applied 
to  a  large  aggregation  of  Indians*  who 
liverl  <liiring  the  greater  j>art  of  the  fireit 
half  of  the  IKth  century  near  the  middle 
BrazoH  r.,  Texas.  It  was  cloeely  aRSOci- 
ated  with  the  Tonkawan  tribefl  of  the 
region,  but  in  origin  it  was  a  curious 
c'om|H>Hite.  To  the  Krvipiame,  porhape 
natives  of  the  n»gion,  there  were  abided 
n)  the  remains  of  numerous  broken- 
aown  tril>e8  from  near  and  even  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  who  had  moved  eastward 
and  Si*ttle<l  with  tlie  P^rvipiame  for  de- 
fence and  protei^tion  against  the  Apache, 
and  to  escape  punit<hment  at  the  hands 
of  the  8i>anian]8  for  damages  dune  on  the 
frontier,  and  ( 2)  many  aixxstates  from  the 
misnions  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San 
Antonio  missions.  Because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Krvipiame  in  the  group,  it 
was  sometimes  calleil  '*  Rancheria  Grande 
de  los  Krvipiames."  The  presence  of 
the  aj>OHtates  in  the  settlement  made  it 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  missionaries 
(Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Quen^taro,  K, 
leg.  19,  doc.  19,  1729,  MS.).  Rancheria 
Grande  is  mentioned  in  the  Spanish 
records  as  early  as  1707,  when  Diego 
Ramnn,  captain  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  set 
out  Ut  punish  it  for  disturbances  at  the 
missions  (Diego  l^m6n,  Diario,  1707, 
MS. ).  It  was  then  said  to  l)e  on  the  San 
Marcos,  perhat>H  the  Colorado.  A gai n ,  i n 
1714,  he  reiM)vered  from  it  apostates  from 
the  minsions  (.Vrch.  Col.  Santa  ("ruz  de 
Quen'taro,  op.  cit.). 

In  1716,  whon  Capt.  Ram^»n  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  pasmnl  through  it,  it  w.is  2  or  3 
league;*  w.  of  the  HrazoM,  alx>ve  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  jirnis,  and  al)Ove  the  mouth 
of  tilt*  San  Xavier,  now  the  San  Gabriel 
and  the  Little  r.     This  would  apparently 

8ut  the  rancheria  alM>ve  Caniemn,  in 
lilani  CO.  According  to  Ramon  there 
were  more  tlian  2,(XK)  Indians,  mostly 
gejitile  ])ut  w^ne  ai>ostate,  of  various 
trilH's,  the  rnont  important  ]>einp  th<»  Kr- 
vipiame. Fs{)inosa  noted  also  Tirnian- 
arcH,  Mt»s«jnites,  Pamayi-s,  Payaves,  Mi»8- 
cales,  Cantonaes,  Xarames,  and  Sijames 
(Ramon,  iH'rroten*,  14V»-ir)2,  171H,  MS.; 
E8pin<^a,  I)iari«»,  entries  from  Mav  80  to 
June  14,  MS.). 

In  1722  the  mission  of  San  Xavier  do 
Ndxera  was  founde<l  at  San  Antonio  for 


the  Er^'ipiame  of  Rancheria  Cirande,  and 
their  settlement  became  known  as  the 
Krvipiame  suburb.  Among  those  bap- 
tize<l  there,  the  Ervipiames,  Muruames, 
and  Ticmamares  were  the  most  numer- 
ous. A  Guerjuatida  '*  from  Rancheria 
Grande"  was  in  the  list.  Other  tribal 
names,  some  of  which  may  represent  inter- 
marriages at  the  missions,  were  Tucara 
(Tawakoni?),  Pamaya,Pazaguan,  <  labllan, 
and  Cantunal.  Rancheria  Grande  con- 
tinued to  be  mentioned  as  near  San 
Xavier  r. ,  and  it  was  four  chiefs  of  the 
Yojuanes,  Maieves  ( unquestionably  Ton- 
kawan tri))es),  beadozes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande  who  asked  for  the  missions  later 
founded  {en.  1749)  on  San  Xavier  r. 
(I>is})atch  of  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  26,  1751, 
Lamar  PajH^rs,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa 
trilH>  also  <  >ffered  to  enter  the.He  missions, 
and  were  assigne<i  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  with  the  Yojuanes,  Mav- 
eyes,and  Ervipiames,  orRancheria(  rrande 
Indians,  apart  from  the  Karankawan  and 
the  Bi<lai-Arkokisa  groups  which  entered 
the  other  two  missions  near  by.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  additional  one 
that  the  Apache  were  enemies  of  the  San 
Xavier  group,  are  only  a  few  of  numeroas 
indications  that  Rancheria  Grande  was 
laraely  Tonkawan  in  its  affiliation.  The 
Indians  ha<l  dogs  and  horses,  engage<l  in 
only  a  little  agriculture,  were  expert 
hanters  and  lighters,  trade<l  in  skins,  and 
made  rafts  of  skins  and  of  poles  and 
reeds.  (h.  e.  n.) 

Banchos  (Span.:  Los  Jianchos^  *the 
ranches*).  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Taos 
Indians,  about  3  m.  from  Taos  pueblo,  n. 
N.  Mex.,  which  in  1854  ha«l  t)ecome  a 
Mexican ize<l  town. — Lane  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855.  It  is  now 
known  as  Ranclios  de  Taos. 

Bancocas.  A  division  of  the  Delawares 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r.,  in  the  present  Burlington  co., 
N.J.  Their  villager  was  l^in<'ock.  They 
were  estimatcil  at  1 00  warriors  about  1648. 

Ohiobequau.— I'roiul.  IVnn..  ii,  'I»A.  179H.  Lami- 
kaa.— Ibid.  Ramkokei.— I>iH*d  of  1619  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  ('ol.  Hist..  XII,  I9.1K77.  Ramocks.— Sanford, 
U.  S..  cxlvi.  181 «).  Rancokas.— Boudinot,  Star  in 
tbe  Wi'Mt.  1'2S,  l.HKi.  Buikokaa.— Proud,  Tonn..  ii. 
294.  17<)S.  Remkokei.— J)i>  I^iet  (1633)  in  N.  Y. 
Htet.S<K'.Coli.,'2dH.,i.315,lMl. 

Bappahannook  (Renape:  Hav^hanfk, 
*the  altcTuating  stn*am.*  In  Northern 
Lena|)e  the  addition  of  k  to -Aan^  gave  the 
stream  name  a  Hi)ecific  meaning,  and  this 
terminal  letter  luul  the  same  force  as  the 
delinite  arti<4e  *the'.  The  termination 
-ork  in  the  Southern  Renaf)e  won!  may 
he  the  animate  plural  sutlix;  if  so,  the 
wonl  wouhl  mean  *people  of  the  alter- 
natinof  (el)))  and  flow)  ntream.*  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  snthx  is  not  loca- 
tive, Hin<e  the  RenafK'  characteristic  of 
the  hu'ative  is  -tik,  not  -k.  The  cognate 
name  of  the  river,  Tappahannock,  is  still 
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preeerved  afl  a  place  name  in  Ehrcx  oo., 

Va      See  Am.  Anthr.,    vi,  315,  320-29, 

Um;  VII,  238,  1905.— Gerard).     A  tribe 

of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  formerly 

living  on  Rappahannock  r.  in  Richmona 

CO.,  Va.    In  1(508  thev  numl^ered  about 

400. 

Rapahaaiut —Percy  in  Piirchas,  Pilgrimcs,  iv, 
168/.  IC2t>.  Rapahanoeki.— Smith  (1629),  Va..i,74. 
repr.  1819.  Rappahanoo.— Writer  of  1676  in  Mass. 
Il&t.  S<K>.  Coll..  4th  K..  IX,  162.  1871. 

Sappahannock.    The  primripal  village  of 

the  Kapi>ahannock,«ituateil  at  the  mouth 

of  a  creek,  on  Rappahannock  r.     It  was 

extinct  in  1722. 

Toppahanoclc— Stracbey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  37,  1&19. 

Baquette.     See  Bnllplwj,  Garner. 

Sararachi  ( Rn-ra^-ra-ch  /,  *  lx>ught ' ) .  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  near 
Non>eachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Als^) 
called  Kaniraithic,  but  mainly  by  the 
Mexicans. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Sarenaw.     See  R(}nnoke, 

Saritan  (a  corruption,  by  the  Dutch  of 
New  Jersey,  of  <^rdriiwitan,  or  by  aphere- 
sis,  ^riirnwitany  *the  stream  overflows  so 
(or  in  such  a  way)*.  The  form  Raritnng 
represents  the  i)articiple  ■rnruuHavky  *  the 
stream  which  overtlows  so  (or  in  such  a 
way)'.  Owing  to  the  frecpient  inunda- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river  due  to  freshets,  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing its  banks  were,  according  to  Van 
Tienhoven,  compelled  to  remove  farther 
inland. — (leranl).  A  former  im]x)rtant 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Delawares, 
oc*cupying  the  valley  of  Raritan  r.  and  the 
left  bank  of  Delaware  r.  as  far  down  as  the 
falls  at  Trenton,  where  they  seem  to 
have  had  an  im}x>rtant  settlement  (see 
Aimm/tink).  They  arti  fre<|uently  men- 
tioneil  as  a  confederacy,  and  one  writer 
says  they  ha<l  '*two  HachenKloms  and 
alxmt  20  chieftaincies.'*  They  were  esti- 
matiHl  at  1,200  warriors  about  1()4R,  but 
this  is  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Owing  to  troubles  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
inroads  of  the  southern  Indians,  they  n>- 
tire<l  soon  afterward  t^)  the  mountains. 
They  gradually  sold  their  lands,  until  in 
1802'  they,  with  renuiants  of  other  New- 
Jersey  tril>es,  were  retluce<l  to  a  small  res- 
ervation calle<l  Brotherton,  in  Eversham, 
Burlington  co.  By invitati<»n  of  theStock- 
bridges  and  Brothertons,  then  in  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  they  ioine^l  them  in  that  year. 
In  18.32,  l>eing  then  reduced  to  alx)ut40 
souls,  they  sold  their  last  rights  in  New 
Jersey  and  afterwanl  removed  with  the 

•  •ther  tribi*  to  Green  bav,  Wis.      (.i.  m.  ) 
Raretanffh— iVic.  of  IWO  in'N.  V.  Do<'.  Co\.  HUt, 
xin.  7.    ISSl.    Earitan.— DfKv    of  1W4.  ibid.,    i, 
ISO.    IH.%.      Earitaafs.— Van    Tienhoven    (16.%) 
iWd.,  36r*».    Raritanoos.— IKM*.  of  ltVI9.  Ibid.,  xni.  2.\ 
1^1.    Raritanus.— D«K.-.  (rn.  1613».  Ibid..  I.19H,  1H56. 

Barata.  Mentioned  bv  l^wson  (Hist. 
Car.,  38:5,  18«0)  asaCoree  villagein  1701. 
It  was  proljably  on  the  coast  of  North  Car- 
olina, 8.  of  Neuse  r.,  in  the  present  Car- 
teret GO. 


Baianachic  ('large  white  rock*)  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far 
from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
I^umholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Baiawek.    The  chief  village  of  the  Mon- 

acan  (Confederacy  in  1608,  situated  in  the 

fork  of  Kivanna  and  James  rs.,  Fluvanna 

CO.,  Va. 

Kasauweak.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  1. 184.  repr.  1819 
Rassawolc— .Straehcy  (ca.  1612).  Va..  102,  1849 
Rassaweak.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629).  Va  .  i,  216. 1819. 
Rassawek.— Ibid.,  map. 

Rat.     See  Adario. 

Rathroche  (Ra-5r(/-'pe),  A  sutwens  of 
the  Pakhthaor  Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  239,  1897. 

Rations.     See  Aijennj  system, 

Raton  ( Span. :  *inouse,  *  but  in  the  S.  W. 
usually  ' nit* ).  A  Papago  villagein s.  Ari- 
zona, with  140  inhabitants  in  1858. 

Del  Raton.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AflT.  Rep..  208, 1K58. 

Ratontita  (Span.-Mex.:    'place  of  the 

rat,*   from  a  sacred  stuffed   mouse  that 

han{^  in  the  temple).    A  Huichol  ran- 

chena,  with  a  temple  and  aiijoining  sod 

houses,  situated  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 

(*holes,  about  12  m.  w.   of  Bolailos,  in 

Jalisco,   Mexico. — Lumholtz,   ITnknown 

Mex.,  II,  262,  1902. 

Taquitiata.— Lumholtz.  op.  eit.  ('  the  »*ilk  of  com 

is  falling':  Huichol  name). 

Rattles.  Instruments  for  producing 
rhythmic  sound,  use<l  bv  all  tribes  except 
some  of  the  Kskimo.  The  rattle  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  asacreii  object,  not  to  be 
brought  forth  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
confined  to  rituals,  religious  feasts,  sha- 
manifitic  performances,  etc.  This  charac- 
ter is  emphasize<l  in  the  sign  language  of 
the  plains,  where  the  sign  for  rattle  is  the 
ba.'^is  of  all  signs  ind  lifting  that  which 
is  8acre<l.  Early  in  the  IHth  century,  Es- 
tevan,  the  negro  companion  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  traverst^l  with  perfeirt  immunity 
great  stretches  of  country  in  northwestern 
Mexico,  occupied  by  numerous  tril)e8, 
) Hearing  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  gourd 
rattle  in  the  other.  Eskimo  used  rattles 
for  enticing  seals  into  the  water. 

Rattles  may  1x5  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  those  in  which  objec^te  of 
ai)proximatt'ly  e<iual  size  are  struck  to- 
gether, and  those  in  which  small  objects, 
such  as  pebbles,  (piartz  crystals,  or  seeds, 
are  inclose^l  in  hollow  receptacles.  The 
first  embraces  rattles  ma<ie  of  animal 
hoofsordewclaw8,binl  lK*aks,shells,  pods, 
etc.  These  were  held  in  the  hand,  fas- 
tened to  blankets,  belts,  or  leggings,  or 
made  into  necklaces  or  anklets  so  as  to 
make  a  noise  when  the  wearer  moved. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  i)u(}ln  l)eaks  were 
strung  on  a  frame  com}K)sed  of  pieces  of 
wockI  iH'nt  into  two  cfmcentric  rings  and 
held  together  by  crosspieces.  From  the 
l^skimo  a  similar  rattle  has  been  obtained 
in  which  the  put!inl)eaksare  replace<lby 
bear  claws.  In  the  W.,  pecten  shells 
were  strung  together  to  make  ratUe^^ 
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while  among  some  California  tribee  oli- 
vella  sheila  took  the  place  of  the  de«r 
hoofa  used  by  others.  The  Puebloe  make 
rattles  of  conus  and  olivella  shelle,  as  well 
uof  actetope  boots,  tortoise  shells,  and 
sonrds.  One  Omaha  rattle  mentioned 
D7  Dorsey  was  made  of  the  molarti  of  the 
elk.  TheTepehuane 
nsed  the  empty  pods 
of  the  palm  lor  ankle 
rattlex.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  men- 
tioned the  clapperaof 
bone  and  woou  used 
by  theTIinj?it,  Haida, 
and  other  peoples. 

The  second  type  of 
rattle  was  made  of  a 
|i;ourd,  of  the  entire 
xbell  of  a  tortoise,  of 


pieci 


of  r 


whide 


sewed  togeth« 
on  the  N.  W.  coast,  of 
wood.  Itwas  usually 
decomted  with  paint- 
ings, cnrviiiRS,  or 
feathers  and  pend- 
ants, very  often  having  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing. The  performer,  besides  shaking 
these  rattles  with  the  hand,  sometiincs 
strock  them  against  an  object.  Women 
of  the  Gulf  tribes  fastened  several  tor- 
toise-shell rattles  Ui  each  lex  where  they 
jncealed  by  their  clothing.    Little 


!  used  by 


drams  inclosing  pebbles  v 
the  Mandan  and  ttie  Pueb- 
los, as  well  as  by  children 
among  the  I.abrador  Eski- 
mo. Many  trlbee  made 
rattles  of  loop  shape  out  of 
dried  buffalo  tails,  and  one  i 
hoe  been  found  in  Tennes- 
see, made  o£  pottery.  The 
copper  tinklera  of  the  8. 
W.,  and  ceiamic  vessels 
withlieadscontaining  loose 
day  iM-llets,  are  other  varie- 
ties. Pnoblochildrenfound 
a  natural  rattln  provided 
for  thejn  in  the  [mmIs  of  the 
rattlelwx  plant.  Moft  cu- 
rious of  all  WIU1  a  rattle  used 
by  the  Pima  and  the  In- 
dians of  California,  wliich 
COnsisti?d  of  a  number  of 
cocoons  Btruni;  toi>ether 
containing  small  stones. 

On  the  N.  \V.  coast,  be-  ' 
sides  common  rattles  for 
festive  occasions,  then-  were 
en    rattles,    which    we  ,    -,       ., 

of  shamanH,  and  wotxlen  rattles  haiins 
many  designs  aroiuid  a  c<'ntra1  ligiirc 
of  the  raven,  which  were  bkhI  alnio>i(. 
OTcluaively  by  chieln.  The  I'arving  on 
shamans'  rattles  generally  represented 
Bapeitiatanl  helpers,  uid  It  nuiy  be  noted 


the    property      were 


that  Tlingit  shamans  oftfn  had  special 
rattle  spiritM,  separate  from  their  other 
helpeiB.  For  illustrations  of  rattles,  see 
Mutiie  nii'l  Mvniciil  IiiflmmenU. 

Consult  liiias  in  Ken.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  In.I.,  u-v,  1908-09; 
I>awsan,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  IftSO;  Dorsey 
(1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  18S4,  (I')  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1S96;  Fewkes  in  22d  Hep. 
B.A.E.,l90:i;  Hoffman  in 7th Hep.  B.  A. 
K,  1891;  Lnmholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
1902;  Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  l««t; 
Morean,  League  Iroii-,  ll»04;  Mnrdwh  in 
9th Rep.  B.A.E.,  \H\)2:  RpetkinMem.Ani. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  2,  1907.     (.i.b.s.) 

Battling  HDceaila  Band,  A  tmnd  of  the 
Ddewak  anion  ^ioux.  txking  its  nanmfnmi 
the  chief  {known  aXi^o  aH  Hattline  Run- 
ner), tonm'riy  rerfdent  nn  Minnesota  r., 
below  L.  Traverse,  Minn.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859.  102,  18(10;  foil.  Minu.  Hist,  tioc, 
lit,  85,  1880. 

Bandanqnaqiiank.  The  only  village  of 
the  Bear  River  Indians  of  North  (.'orolina 
in  1701,  then  containing  iiO  warriotm. — 
Lawson  (1709),  N.  0.,  ;t8;t,  1860. 

Bawekbangys  {liii-n-e'  </(i"'-iie,  'big 
beaver').  A  sul^^ns  of  the  Pakhthaor 
Beaver  gens  of  tlie  Iowa. — Doraev  i»  15tii 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231t,  18SI7. 

Bawayioe  (Wi-nv-'  ijin'-t,  'young 
beaver').  Asid>):enHof  the  I^khthiior 
Beavergt-naut  the  Iowa. — l>orsevin  loth 
Rep.  B.A.  F-.,  TM>.  mil. 

Bawhide.  The  creut  strength  and 
tOughncSM  of  rawhide  renilereil  it  useful 
to  the  Indian  in  an  ulmost  etiual  degree 
with  sinew,  and  Hmnng  nil  tnlies  it  was 
prizetl  for  tlii'H>  qualities'.  Theskinwof 
various  large  land  and  lujuutie  aniniali* 
were  made  into  rawliiilf,  varyin);,  ucconl- 
ing  to  the  animal,  in  thinnews  c<>lor. 
Strength,  etc.  In  prppuring  rawhide  the 
skin  wait  llei'hi'd,  debaind,  and  Btn.'tche<t 
till  it  drii-<l,  when  it  was  rt-aily  for  use. 
Whole  buffalo  or  c<iw  skins  wire  used  ns 
covers  for  the  i>ull-bi>ata  of  tiie  l^ioux 
and  other  tribes  of  the  up|H'r  Itlissoarl, 
andde^^r^kinaand  seal  and  sea-lion  Kkins, 

{'oined  by  wjwing,  ciivcri'd  the  ciiniies, 
:Biaks,  and  nmiuks  of  the  tril>es  of  the 
far  N.  Pieties  of  rawhide  were  foliiwi 
or  sewri  to  form  the  iMrllC-i'lie  trunks  and 
knife,  feather,  and  arrow  cayex,  iwuchi-s, 
and  peinniican  bags  of  the  Plains  trilies, 
who  iwed  ttlf")  circular  pieces  of  thick 
hide  for  peiniuican  or  fruit  mortars. 
Buckets,  (li|i|H'ri',  cnjif,  druuiheails,  rat- 
tles, sliieliU.  cradles,  etc.,  were  maiie  of 
hidebynianvtribes.  and  helmet  masks 
■e  niadi-  »)f  the  s:«ne  material  by  the 
Puebiw. 

The  ]iri>[vrtv  whieh  grivn  rawhide  has 
of  greatly  fbrinkiiig  in  drying  was  made 
use  of  in  manv  ways— nntiibly  for  easing 
handles  and  beads  of  stone  elulw,  for 
mending  broken  articles,  and  for  making 
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dnimheadfl  and  lacing  them.  Sometimes 
rings  of  rawhide  from  the  tails  of  animals 
were  i^irunk  on  d  ub  hamllesor  pipestems, 
like  bands  of  iron.  Soles  of  moccasins 
were  made  of  this  material  in  the  W.,  and 
the  Plains  tril)es  often  utilized  old  par- 
fleche  caj*e8  for  this  piiri>oae.  C'litin  strips 
of  differing  sizes,  rawhide  was  used  for 
harness,  thongs,  whiplashes,  wattling,  for 
making  cages,  fen<ring,  etc.  Narrow  strips, 
calle<l  Iwibiche  by  the  French,  were  em- 
ployed for  fishing  and  har{>oou  lines,  nets, 
lacing  for  snowsh<K*s,  rackets,  ball  sticks, 
and  gaming  wheels.  Bags  (som(>time8 
t%lle<l  bv  their  Algonquian  name  ufuske- 
m(X}ti<)  o{  fine  workmanship  were  knit  of 
babiche.  Braided  babiche  was  the  ma- 
terial of  reatas,  halters,  cinches,  anil  carry- 
ing-strayw.  See  T'nrfftchf,  Shatjamippi, 
tShiuM  autf  Skin-ifirsainfj,  (w.  n. ) 

Sawranoke.     See  Ji<Hinnkr. 

Sayon.  A  former  village  of  the  Opata 
in  Sonora,  Mexi<!o,  Init  now  a  civilize<l 
settU-ment.  Besides  Opata  and  Pima 
(Hnilicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904), 
the  sc^ttlement  contains  I  (hi  Yaqui  in 
1900. 

Sasboinski    (Russian:  'ro])}>crsM.      A 

Chnagniiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 

Imnk  of  the   Yukon,  Alaska,  near  the 

head  of  the  delta;  i>op.  151  in  1880. 
KinernAgmiut.— Bilker,  (ji'n^.  Diet.  Aliuska,  337, 
1902  (niitivc  name)  RMbinik  —  Dull.  Alnskn, 
■J29.  ISTO.  Raxbintkv.— N('lsf>n  in  IMh  Kt«i>.  B.  A.  K., 
iimi>.  Iv.xj.  Razboinik.  —  TctrotT  in  10th  Census. 
Ala^ku.  I'J,  IKSI.  Ruboinikskaia— Petroff,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  i)?.  ISSl.  Raxboiniksky.— Petroff  in 
10th  CensuH.  Alaska,  map,  ISW. 

Schaketan.  (liven  by  Krause  (Tlinkit 
Indianer,  116,  lS8o)  as*  a  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Raven  clan  in  the  Chilkat  town  of 
Klukwan,  Alaska.     Unidentilie<l. 

Bchanntass-hade  Quote<l  bv  Krause 
(Tlinkit  Indianer,  im,  1885)  as  the  name 
of  a  branch  of  the  llaida  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  not  itlentifiable 
with  any  known  group. 

Beaani's  Village.  A  former  Chippewa 
villaj^e,  so  called  after  the  chief,  on  Flint 
r.,  ^lich.,  on  a  tract  a>)out  the  Iwundary 
of  fJenesee  and  Saginaw  cos.,  ce<led  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
Jan.  14,  1837.  The  Reaum  family,  from 
which  the  chief  evideutly  derived  his 
name,  was  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  Michigan. 

Seceptacles.  Objects  of  mineral,  vege- 
tal, or  animal  material,  the  chief  function 
of  which  is  merely  to  contain  things. 
The  term  n'ceptacle  includes  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  following  terms:  bag,  basin, 
basket,  l)oat,  lK)ttle,  bowl,  box,  c^che, 
canteen,  case,  with  many  names  (awl- 
case,  bow-case,  plume-case,  food -case,etc. ) , 
chest,  coffin,  cradle,  cup,  dish,  gourd, 
irranar}',  grave,  jar,  ladle,  mortar,  net, 
olla,  oVen,  parfleche,  pit,  platter,  jx)t, 
pouch,  purse,  quiver,  reservoir,  sack, 
scabbard,  Bpoon,    tinaja,    tray,   trough, 


trunk,  urn,  vase,  vessel,  wallet^-a  vast 
family  of  utensils,  wonderfully  varied  in 
form,  material,  and  size,  whose  functions 
include,  beside  the  simple  one  of  holding, 
those  of  (2:athering^  carr>'in^,  serving,  silt- 
ing, boiling,  baking,  mixing^  grinding, 
pounding,  i)Ouring,  evaporating,  sprin- 
kling,'etc. 

Men,  even  in  the  lowest  known  stages 
of  culture,  employ  receptacles  for  f^xl 
and  drink,  relying  largely  on  those  fur- 
nished by  nature,  as  fruit  cases,  shells  of 
mollusks  and  turtles,  bladders,  etc.^  while 
others,  for  varied  purposes,  are  impro- 
vised of  bark,  leaves,  skins  of  animais, 
and  the  like.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  tri])es  was  constantly  called  into  requi- 
sition to  improve  on  and  multiply  the 
natural  facilities.  Strands  of  bark,  grass, 
leaves,  hair,  and  other  filaments,  em- 
])loyed  originally  in  holding  and  carrying 
solid  objwts,  were  also  combined  in  va- 
rious ways,  supplying  nets,  baskets,  cra- 
dles, ouivers,  and  hammocks;  and  pliable 
branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  served  for 
the  constniction  of  shelters,  dwellings, 
caches,  and  granaries.  Nature  furnished 
varied  receptacles  for  water,  as  lakes. 
}K>nds^  springs,  and  cavities  in  roirks,  and 
the  tribes  constructed  reservoirs  and  ds- 
tems,  making  residence  possible  on  many 
arid  sit^ts.  Stone  vessels  in  the  form  of 
concretions  w^ere  available  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  these  were  modified  and  used  as 
cups  and  dishes,  and  with  advanced  com- 
munities the  soft^T  stones,  and  with  some 
even  the  hanler  varieties,  were  carved  into 
vessels  of  many  forms.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  made  it  i>ossible  to  shape  receptacles 
for  many  purposes  which,  in  their  highest 
development,  took  graceful  shapes  and 
were  tastefully  embellished.  A  joint  of 
cane,  readily  severed,  formed  an  excep- 
tionally neat  cup,  and  wooden  utensfls 
shapecl  by  means  of  charring,  scraping, 
and  cutting  were  in  almost  universal  use 
by  the  tril^es,  serving  countless  useful 
purposes.  The  more  important  varieties 
of  receptacles  are  herein  treated  under 
their  individual  names.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Bechqnaakie  (contr.  and  corruption  of 
rekaxmhaki,  'sandy  land.'— Gerard).  A 
former  Rockaway  village  near  the  pres- 
ent Rockaway,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 
Reohquaakie.— Riittenber,  Trlt>efl  Hudson  R.,  110, 
1872.  Reokheweok.— Ibid..  155.  Rookaway.— Ibid., 
110. 

Bechtauck.  A  former  Manhattan  cal- 
lage on  Manhattan  id.,  N.  Y.  In  1643 
it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  some 
fugitive  Weixjuaesgeek,  who  were  at- 
tacked and  massacred  by  the  Dutch. — 
Ruttenlxjr,  Tril)es  Hudson  R.,  106,  1872. 

Bed  Bank.  A  former  Chen>kee  settle- 
ment on  Etowah  r.,  at  or  near  the  pres- 
ent county  seat  of  Canton,  Cherokee  co., 
Ga. — I)oc*  of  1799  quote<l  by  Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  144,  map,  1887. 
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Bed  Bird  ( IVdnig-tuchM).  A  Winne- 
bago war  chief,  so  named,  accoriiing  U> 
one  authority,  because  he  habitually 
wore  a  red  coat  and  called  himeelf  Eng- 
liab,  and  by  anotlier  because  hi:  wore  on 
wch  shoulder,  "to  supply  the  place  of 
an  epaulette,  a  preserved  re<)-bira."'  He 
was  bom  about  1788  and  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Winiiebat^  outbreak  of  1827. 
He  vaa  friendly  nith  the  settlers  of 
Piairie  du  Cbien,  Wia,,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  protector  until  two  Winnebago, 
who  had  Deeu  arr««ted  for  the  murder  of 
»  buiily  of  mflple-HUgar  makerg,  were 
erroneoiisly  reported  to  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Chippewa  by  the  military 
ftntborities  at  Ft  Snelling  and  clubbeil 
to  death  while  runniuK  the  gauntlot. 
The  Winnebago  chiefs,  on  tbe  recei^it  of 
this  news,  met  incounril  and  determine') 
npoa  retaliaUaa,  aelectinK  Red  Bird  to 
carry  out  their  dei'ree.  Wiih  tliia  pur- 
pose in  view  he,  with  two  companiuDi>, 
after  visiting  the  house  of  Ix>ckwood,  a 
trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  proceeded  to 
the  bouse  of  Begistre  Gaifnier,  who  with 
his  hired  man  they  shot  down  after  im- 
iuR  hospitably  entortained  by  them.  An 
intent  wan  torn  from  the  mother  (who 
made  hor  escape),  and  was  stabbed  and 
left  tor  dead,  though  Hiibsequeiitly  re- 
stored. Red  Bird  and  his  iMimpaiiions 
proceeded  tbe  same  day,  June  2tf,  1827, 
to  the  rendezvous  of  hii«  band,  consisting 
of  37  warriore  with  tlieir  wives  and  ehif- 
dren,  at  the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  r.,  Minn. 
A  day  or  two  latter  tl I ey  attacked  a  boat  on 
the  Mis^Bsippi,  killing  4  and  wimnding 
2  of  the  crew,  and  losing  a  third  of  their 
own  number.  When  the  troojia  arrived 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  Winnebago, 
Bed  Bird  and  hisaeeomplicee  gave  them- 
selves up  and  were  tried  and  convicted, 
but  senteni«  was  deferred  until  the  last 
day  of  the  general  court,  and  then,  for 
some  unknown  caase,  was  not  pro- 
nonnced.  With  Ids  tumpanions  Red 
Bird  was  rcniaiidi-d  to  priiKin  to  await 
•entenre,  where  be  died,  Feb.  1«,  1M2H. 
The  others  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
were  jvardoned  by  I'reaMent  John  (jiiiney 
AdsjiiB,  in  Nov.  1828.  at  the  in><tanci'  of 
Nawkaw,  who,  with  ii  di'putntion  of  hix 
tribesmen,  visitt-*!  WuEhinctun  in  their 
behalf. 

BadViDM.     iSec  QrunUm  Iii<liaii». 

Bad  Csdar  Laks.  .\  Chippewa  villain!  on 
Bed  Cedur  lake,  Barron  co..  Wis,— Warren 
(1852)   in  Minn.  Hint  Soc.  t:k)ll.,v,  Ifil, 

B«d  Clay  (free  translation  of  F.hlmVdi, 
abhreviat^-d  tomi  i)f  KlUml'iliifl,  'red 
eartli  pliuT').  A  Clienikee  eettlenient, 
popularly  knriwii  tw  Yellow-hill  wtlle- 
mcnt,  and  now  oflicially  calliil  (Jhenikee. 
It  ia  the  [lopt-oHii'e  and  agency  head- 
quarters for  the  East  Cherokee,  and  is 


situate''!  on  Omnaluftee  r.,  in  Swain  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  Wth  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
517,  1900. 

Bed  Cliff.  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
attai^heil  to  La  ruinteagency.  near  the  w. 
endof  ]..  Superior,  in  Wixconsinor  Minne- 
sota.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep-  1873,  332,  1874. 

Bed  Clend  {SSnkhjiiya-iuta,  'Scarlet 
Cloud,'  frequently  known  among  his  peo- 
ple as  Makhpiii-ithii,  'Red  Cloud').  A 
principal  chief  of  tbe  Oglala  Teton  Sionx 
of  Tine  Rid^  re«. ,  the  largest  band  of  the 
Bioux  nation,  and  probably  the  most 
famous  and  powerful  chief  iu  the  histoi^ 
of  the  trilje.  The  origin  of  thu  name  is 
disputed,  but  ia  said  by  ex-agcnt  Mitiilly- 
cnddy  (inf'n,  l»Of>)  tn  refer  to  the  way 
in  which  his  pi'arlet-blanketed  v 


forinerlv  l'0^■ere.l  the  liillcidca  like  a  reil 
cloud.  If  tiiis  lie  true,  the  name  waul)©. 
Btowiil  after  he  hail  obtained  recognition 

Rt-l  Cloud  wnn  l»)rn  at  the  forks  of 
Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1H22,  anil  died  at  Pino 
Ridge,  S.  l>ak..  Dec.  10,  1!K)9.  He  was  a 
memberoftheSiiake  family,  theniortdis- 
tinguiiihed  iind  forceful  of  his  tribe,  ami 
rose  to  piinniin-nie  by  his  own  fori*  of 
character,  lia\ii);;  no  claim  to  hereditary 
chiefshipj  which  in  the  Oglala  baml 
rested  with  the  fuudly  reprenenteil  by 
They ■toar-i'vcn-hii'- horse  ( "  YoUHg-man- 
iifruiil-i'f-hin-hiirsea"),  the  latter  Iwiug 
more  fonserviitive  iintl  more  friendly 
toward  civili/Htion.  Ri-d  Cloud's  father 
died  of  drunkeniiesa  brought  a1x>ut  by 
the  introduction  oE  liquor  into  tlie  tribe 
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without  stint,  commeucing  about  1821. 
When  in  1865  the  Government  undertook 
to  build  a  road  from  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on 
the  North  Platte,  by  way  of  Powder  r.  to 
the  gold  regions  of  Montana,  Red  Cloud 
headed  the  opposition  for  his  tribe,  on 
the  ground  that  the  inHux  of  travel  along 
the  trail  would  destroy  the  best  remain- 
ing buffalo  ground  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  small  detachment  of  trooi^  sent  out 
to  begin  construction  work  were  inter- 
cepted by  Red  Cloud  with  a  large  party 
of  Oj^lala  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  and  held 
practically  as  prisoners  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  but  finally  were  allowed  to  proceed 
when  it  seemed  to  the  chief  that  they 
might  be  massacred  by  his  young  men. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  commissioners 
were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Oglala  for  per- 
mission to  build  the  road,  but  Red  Cloud 
forbade  the  negotiations  and  refused  to 
attend  the  council. 

On  June  30,  1866,  another  council  for 
the  same  purpose  was  called  at  Ft  Lara- 
mie, Red  Cloud  this  time  attending  and 
repeating  his  refusal  to  endanger  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  i)eople.  While 
he  was  speaking,  a  strong  force  of  troops 
under  Gen.  Carrington  arrived,  and  on 
being  told,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that 
they  had  come  to  build  forts  and  open 
the  road  to  Montana,  lie  seized  his  rifie 
and  with  a  final  defiant  message  left  the 
council  with  his  entire  followmg.  Car- 
rington then  set  out  on  liis  mission, 
which  include<i  the  rebuilding  and  garri- 
Bonin^  of  Ft  Reno,  on  Powder  r. ,  and  the 
establishment  of  Ft  Phil  Kearny  and 
Ft  C.  F.  Smith,  the  last  named  l)eing  on 
Bighorn  r. ,  in  Montana.  Another  protest 
to  Carrington  himself  proving  ineffectual, 
Red  Cloud  surrounded  the  troops  and 
working  force  at  Ft  Kearny  with  per- 
haps 2,000  warriors  and  harart»e<l  them 
so  constantly  that  not  even  a  load  of  hay 
could  l)e  brought  in  from  the  pniirie  ex- 
cept under  the  protei'tion  of  a  strong 
guanl,  while  it  was  made  impossible  to 
venture  out  after  the  game  that  was 
abundant  all  around.  On  Dec.  21,  18()6, 
an  entire  detairhment  of  81  men  under 
Capt.  Fettcrman  was  cut  off  and  every 
man  killed.  On  Aug.  1,  1867,  another 
severe  engagement  rxHuirred  near  the  post. 
In  all  this  time  not  a  single  wagon  had 
Iwn  able  to  pass  over  the  roa*!,  and  in 
1868  another  commission  was  appointed 
to  come  to  terms  with  Red  Clond,  who 
demanded  as  an  ultimatum  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  three  |)osts  and  of  all  further 
attempts  to  open  the  Montana  road.  A 
treaty  was  finally  made  on  this  basis, 
defining  the  limits  of  the  Sioux  country 
as  claiine<i  by  the  Sioux,  Red  Cloud  re- 
fusing to  sign* or  even  to  \)e  pre?*ent  until 
the  garrisons  had  actually  l)een  with- 
drawn, thus  winning  a  coinplete  victory 


for  the  position  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  beginning.  He  finally  afiixed  his 
signature  at  Ft  Laramie,  Nov.  6,  1868. 
From  that  date  he  seems  to  have  kept  his 
promise  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whites, 
although  constantly  resisting  the  innova- 
tions of  civilization.  lie  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  although 
ne  is  accused  of  having  secretly  aided  and 
encouraged  the  hostiles.  Beinj^convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  hold 
the  Black  hills  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  that  region,  he  joined  in  the  agreement 
of  cession  in  1876.  In  the  outbreak  of 
1890-91  also  he  remained  quiet,  being 
then  an  old  man  and  partially  blind,  and 
was  even  said  to  have  been  threatened 
by  the  hostiles  on  account  of  his  loyal  at- 
titude toward  the  (xovernment 

As  a  warrior  Red  Cloud  stood  first 
among  his  people,  having  counted  80 
coups  (q.  V.)  or  separate  de^s  of  bravery 
in  battle.  As  a  general  and  statesman  he 
ranked  equally  nigh,  having  been  long 
prominent  in  treaties  and  councils,  and 
several  times  a  delegate  to  Washington, 
his  attitude  having  been  always  that  of  a 
patriot  from  the  Indian  stand i>oint.  Un- 
like Indians  generally,  he  had  but  one 
wife,  with  wnom  he  live<l  from  early 
manhood.  Personally  he  is  described  by 
one  well  acquainted  with  him  as  a  most 
courtly  chiei  and  a  natural-born  gentle- 
man, with  a  l>ow  as  graceful  as  that  of  a 
Chesterfiehi.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  was  blind  and  decrepit,  and 
lived  in  a  house  built  for  him  by  the 
Government.  His  immediate  band  is 
known  as  Iteshicha  (q.  v.)  (j.  m.) 

Bed  Eagle.    See  Weatherford,  Wiillam. 

Bed  Fish.  A  prominent  Oglala  Sioux 
chief  about  1840.  He  U^d  liis  people 
against  the  Crows  in  1841,  and  met  a  8eri> 
oils  repulse  which  co.st  him  his  position 
and  influence.  Father  De  Smet  met  him 
at  Ft  Pierre,  in  the  present  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  latter  year.  ( n.  it. ) 

Bed  Bead.  A  prominent  Onondaga, 
whose  English  name  was  borne  by  an 
earlier  chief,  but  his  native  name  is  not 
mentioned.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  St 
Lawrence  for  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  in  Aug. 
1759,  and  was  an  active  war  chief.  A 
creek  e.  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  was  call«Ml  Red 
IIea<rscr.  Sir  William  *'condolc(r*  his 
<leath  at  Osw(»go,  Aug.  17(54.  he  having 
fallen  dead  in  the  fort  before  tlie  baronet's 
arrival.  See  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  ii,  219,  402,  409,  1865. 

Bed  Bom.  APiepmchief.  Thel>order 
troubles  caused  by  lawlt»ss  whites  and 
horse-stealing  Indians  reached  such  a 
pitch  in  the  fall  of  18(59  that  Col.  K.  M. 
Baker  took  out  an  expe<lition  in  the  win- 
ter to  punish  the  truculent  bands  ot  Pie- 
gan.  He  surj)rii?e<l  the  camp  of  Red 
Horn  on  Manas  r.,  Mont.,  Jan.  23, 1870, 
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while  smallpox  was  raging  among  the  in- 
malee,  and  the  Boldiera  killed  Ked  Horn 
and  172  others.  The  number  of  women 
and  ohildrenoinongtliesewaalatera  sub- 
ject of  controvertiv.  See  Dnon,  Masea- 
crefl  of  the  MountaiiiH.  609-42,  1686. 

Bad  Ircn  Baad.  A  fonnerSiHeeton  Sioux 
favid,  named  from  itH  rhief,  Mazaheha, 
reaiiling  at  the  tnoutli  of  I-au  qui  Parle  r., 
Minn.  They  were  friendly  in  the  out' 
break  of  1HU3,  and  after  the  massacre  pre- 
vented the  escapeof  Little  Crow  witli  ^76 
captives  into  the  far  N.  W.  This  band 
was  a  |>art  of  the  so-i'olled  Tntverve  dee 
Sionxbaud.  (d.  k.) 

Bad  Jaokat.  A  notrd  Senera  orator  and 
chief  of  the  "merit"  class  (see  Cliirfii) 
ol  the  Wolf  dan,  iKirn  about  1756,  jirob- 
ably  at  Caiioga.  in  Seneca  co.,  Fi.  Y., 
where  a  nioiiiiinent  coiutuemorateH  his 


[ai.1. 


birth;  died  on  the  former  "Buffalo  res- 
ervation" of  the  Seneca,  on  lands  now 
within  the  liniile  of  Buffalo,  N'.  Y.,  Jan. 
20,  18:%  In  civil  life  his  Indian  name 
was  Otctiaiii,  probuhly  meaninic  '[ire- 
pared'  or  'ready*.  On  his  elevation  to 
a  chiefKhip,  ho  r<?i*ived  the  name  'Sha- 
goiu'wuthH '  (commonly  Hiielhil  Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha),  Minifying  lijenilly  'he  them 
caufKwIo  lie  awake,'  anil,  an  a  nume,  'he 
who  cauiies  them  to  be  awake,' aili'sig- 
nation  having  no  reference  (o  hi:<  repnieil 
ability  as  an  effecIit'O  S|>i':tki.'r,  alllniU);)) 
thisBi-emsto  lie  the  popular  inference. 
Being  a  iiieinbiT  of  thr  Wolf  clan  .if  the 
Seneca,  the  Indian  names  rdt-ived  by 
Red  Jacket  liolonin'd,  acconlin);  to  ciie- 
tom,  Bxclntiively  to  thin  iiii[iortant  elan. 

And,  inslitutionally,  clan  nanies  were  in     „_. - -c.— r. ^ 

Uige  meaauro  deugaationB  deHcriptive  of     livan  desolated  their  liomuf,  Uivir  oi^ 


Boroc  disUnctive  feature,  attitude,  habi^ 
or  other  phenomenon  ehanictt>rii<ie  iil 
the  clan  tutelary.  So  it  being  one  of  the 
markiil  habits  of  the  wolf  to  dixturb  or 
awaken  |>eople  at  night  by  howling  or 
by  other  iiieanp,  there  natumlly  would 
be  a  personal  name  lielonging  to  the  Wolf 
clan  which  emiiodietl  this  lupine  trait 
and  which  in  this  case  became  the  name 
of  a  tritial  but  not  federal  chieffhip 
therein.  This  is  also  an  otlicial  nami' 
among  the  Cayuga.  In  the  Auierii-an 
Kevolution,  hip  tnlw,  the  Seneca,  having 
reluctantly  espouse^l  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  Red  Jacket,  although  strongly 
oppose<l  to  this  couive  of  hia  people,  took 
the  field  with  his  fellow  warriors.  At 
once  his  ability  and  intelligt-nceattnu^teil 
the  attention  of  llritixh  ol]icen>,  one  of 
whom  f»vc  him  a  brilliant  red  jacket, 
which,  when  worn  out,  wa8replai\Hl  by  a 
aecoiKl,  and  bo  on  until  this  dialinctive 
drcM  became  a  characteristic  feature  of 
ite  wearer,  wlience  his  iKipular  name. 
Red  Jai'ket  was  frequently  eniiiloytd  in 
carrying  disiiatclief,  but  he  took  no  very 
active  i>art  in  the  actual  lighting;  itideetJ, 
he  was  even  re^iroacheil  with  being  a 
cowanl  for  certam  conduct  in  the  field 
by  the  gn'nt  tigbting  chief,  Cornplanlcr. 
During  the  tiivapion  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
try by  Gen.  .'^ullivan in  ITTfl,  Cornplaiitcr 
sought  to  makcastnnd  against  the  Amer- 
ii'sn  forties  on  the  i^hore  of  Canantlaigua 
lake,  hut  on  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can troo{is,  a  nunilier  of  Indians,  inelnd- 
ing  Red  Jacket,  be^an  to  retreot.  Peeing 
the  ill  effect  of  this  movement.  Corn- 
planter  endeavored  to  rally  the  fugitivec. 
Flecinii  himself  in  frontof  BedJacket,  lie 
sought  to  )ien<uade  him  and  his  fellow 
refugi-es  to  turn  liack  to  fight,  but  his  ef- 
fortJi  were  fniitlete:  in  anger,  the  liallled 
chief,  tuTiiingto  Red  Jacket's  young  wife, 
exclaimed,  "Leave  that  man;  he  is  a 
cowanl!" 

Red  Jacket  was  reputed  to  have  lind  a 
moft  teuHcious  memory  and  a  qui<'k  wit, 
and,  beinjr  a  ready  anil  effective  sgieaker, 
he  poi^eswd  a  remarkable  jrift  tor  defen- 
sive deliate;  but,  judging  from  his  intcr- 
Sreted  Kjieei^bes  and  from  his  course  in 
fe,  it  18  evident  he  was  not  a  deep, 
broad-minded  thinker,  and  so  justly  he 
could  barillv  be  called  Bgreat  orator.  He 
waa  at  all  tnnes  an  egotist,  and  his  mind 
was  of  so  narrow  a  ca-xt  that  he  faihit 
to  see  that  heandhii>iie<)plehad  reacheil 
a  {loint  where  they  liad  to  strive  to  ad- 
jnet  theniselvefl  so  far  as  practicable  to 
the  new  conditions  brought  alxtul  by  the 
coming  of  the  wliite  ra<-e.  And  flii  he 
likewise  fiiileil  to  ri-nil  aright  the  lenmn 
taught  by  the  cataclvKui  that  engnlfe<l 
the  inetiiutionn  of  the  Iroipiois  of  the 
Ix^ague  when  the  avenging  army  of  Sui- 
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chards,  and  their  harvests  in  1779.  The 
meager  measure  of  importance  that  finally 
attached  to  Red  Jacket  arose  lani^cly  from 
his  usefulness  in  communicatinir  officially 
with  the  whites  after  his  tribe  had  unfor^ 
tunately  lost  the  greater  number  of  its 
leading  warriors  and  noted  chieftains. 
This  usefulness  lay  in  his  ready  utter- 
anc-e,  in  his  remarkable  memory  of  the 
events  and  transactions  between  nis  peo- 
ple and  the  white  men,  where  written 
records  were  wanting  or  of  little  use  for 
the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  and, 
lastly,  in  his  inordinate  fondness  to  be  in 
the  public  eye.  In  no  other  respect  was 
his  influence  or  usefulness  among  his 
people  great.  They  recognized  in  him 
merely  a  fluent  speaker;  not  a  reformer 
or  a  great  leader,  but  rather  a  man  who 
was  an  adept  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  others  or  to  the  common 
opinion  of  his  trilx)  or  imme<iiate  follow- 
ers rather  than  to  something  new  and 
constructive. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Bed 
Jacket  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Ft 
Stanwix  in  1784,  and  that  he  made  a 
great  speech  there  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  since  there  is  no 
authentic  evidence  that  he  was  in  atten- 
dance there  in  any  capacity,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  not  then  a  chief.  The  si)eech  of 
Ke<i  Ja(?ket  at  the  great  council  olthecon- 
federated  Indians  held  at  the  mouth  of 
Detroit  r.  two  years  later,  was,  according 
to  authentic  records,  his  first  formal  pub- 
lic address,  and  it  has  been  characterized 
as  a  '  *  masterpiece  of  orator  v. "  In  it  the 
speaker  eloquently  op(>ose(i  the  burying 
of  the  hatchet,  and  because  it  voiced 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  assembled 
warriors  it  received  warm  approval. 
The  formal  address  of  this  council  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  pacific  yet  firm  in  tone.  It  was 
frameil  and  written  apparently  by  Tha- 
yendanegen,  or  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
then  recently  from  England,  whose  views 
were  evidently  largely  shaped  by  the 
contents  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Sidney,  one  of  the  British  secretaries  of 
sUte,  dated  at  Whitehall,  Apr.  6,  1786; 
hence,  it  would  seem  that  Thayendanegen 
dominated  the  action  of  this  council  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  hostile  fulniina- 
tions  of  Bed  Jacket,  mentioned  above. 
Red  Jacket  was  a  staunch  conservative, 
and,  aided  by  his  natural  gifts,  became 
the  great  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
faith  and  the  institutions  of  his  people, 
an<l  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  changes 
suggested  and  introductKi  by  the  culture 
of  the  white  race.  In  this  emerjiency. 
Bed  Jacket,  a  product  of  the  institutions 
and  culture  of  the  Seneca— the  so-called 
paganism  of  the  Iroquois — chain pione<l 


the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  his  tribesmen,  and,  in  addition, 
at  least  in  appearance,  strove  manfully  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  his  people. 
In  his  chosen  position  he  yieldeil  nothing 
to  persuasion,  and  he  was  unmoved  by 
bribery  or  threats.  Bed  Jacket  carried 
his  unreasoning  conservatism  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  bitterly  antagonized  all 
eilucational,  industrial,  and  missionary 
efforts  desijj^ned  for  the  betterment  of  his 
people,  Ixjlieving,  he  protested,  that  such 
instruction  wholly  unfitted  an  Indian  for 
any  kind  of  useful  endeavor.  In  this  be- 
lief he  was  not  alone.  Addressing  him- 
self to  a  young  man  who  haa  been 
educated  among  the  whites,  he  derisively 
exclaimed,  *'VVhat  have  we  here?  You 
are  neither  a  white  man  nor  an  Indian; 
for  heaven's  sake  tell  us,  what  are  you?" 
It  is  even  asserted  that  he  treated  with 
unconcealed  contempt  any  Indian  who 
made  use  of  a  stool  or  a  chair  in  his 
cabin.  Finally,  however,  the  force  of 
circumstances  tx)mpelled  him  reluctantly 
to  acquiesce  in  measures  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people. 

In  1821  the  legislature  of  New  York 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  residence  of 
white  men  on  Indian  lands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
party  among  the  Senccji  and  the  *'  friends 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties''  sought  to  have 
this  law  changed  in  such  manner  that 
ministers  of  the  Gos()el  and  mechanics 
of  goo<l  moral  character  might  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operations.  In  this, 
however,  they  failed,  whereupon  the 
pagan  party  among  the  Simeca,  abetted 
by  "some  white  pagans,"  led  by  Bed 
Jacket,  entere<i  complaint  against  the 
further  residence  of  the  missionary  on 
the  Seneca  reservation,  and  in  1824  the 
mission  was  abandoned.  The  law,  how- 
ever, was  latt^'r  amended,  and  Mr  Harris, 
the  missionary,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  the  reservation  in  June  1825. 

When  the  Sene<^ii  Christian  party  had 
grown  in  numl)ers  and  include<l  many 
influential  chiefs,  and  the  schools  had 
gained  a  fair  foothold,  its  members  be- 
came impatient  under  the  dictation  of 
one  whose  intempi^rance  and  profligacy 
had  lessi'iied  him  in  their  esteem,  and 
in  St»pt.  1827  they,  including  26  chiefs, 
took  steps  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  lied  Jacket  fnmi  his  chiefship; 
l)ut  he  was  afterwanl  relieved  of  this 
humiliation  by  his  reinstatement  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Ofiice  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  the  document  setting  forth 
the  reasons,  among  many,  for  his  deiKxai- 
ti()n,  hijrned  l»y  2<)  leading  chiefs  ot  his 
tribe,  K«m1  Jacket  is  charged  among  other 
thinp4  with  semling,  by  the  solicited  aid 
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of  white  men,  faleehoods  to  the  President; 
with  creatin)^  and  fomenting  divisions 
and  disturbances  amona  his  people;  with 
having  **a  bad  heart  for  liaving  in  a 
time  of  famine  among  hiH  people  hidden 
the  body  of  a  doer  which  lie  had  killed 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  them;  with 
stealing  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use 
goods  which  as  annuities  belonged  to 
orphan  children  and  to  old  people;  and 
with  being  a  traitor  to  the  United  States, 
since,  in  the  War  of  1812,  they  charged, 
"you  divided  us — you  acted  against  our 
Father,  the  President,  and  his  officers, 
and  advised  with  those  who  were  not 
friends.'' 

Replying  to  a  question  asking  the  rea- 
sons for  his  unyielding  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  missionaries  among  his 
people,  Red  Jacket  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
smite:  '* Because  they  do  us  no  goo<i.  If 
they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people, 
why  do  they  send  them  among  tlie  In- 
dians ;  if  they  are  useful  to  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  do  them  good,  why  do  they  not 
keep  them  at  home?  They  are  surely 
bad  enough  to  need  the  Ishor  of  every 
one  who  can  make  them  better.  These 
men  know  tliat  we  do  not  understand 
their  religion.  We  can  not  read  their 
book ;  they  tell  different  stories  about 
what  it  contains,  and  we  believe  they 
make  the  book  talk  to  puit  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish  for 
what  we  do  not  know.  .  .  .  These  black 
coats  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask 
light,  that  we  may  see  as  tney  do,  when 
they  are  blind  themselves,  arid  quarrel 
aboutthelight  which gui<ies them.  These 
things  we  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  The 
black  coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com ; 
they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would 
starve  to  death  if  somebody  did  not  feed 
them.  All  they  do  is  to  ]>ray  to  the 
Great  Spirit;  but  that  will  not  make  com 
or  i)otatc>t»s  grow  ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they 
beg  from  us,  and  from  the  white  people. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  can  never  be  civilized; 
they  are  not  like  white  men.  .  .  .  We 
are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a  long 
time  l)e  happy,  if  we  hold  fast  to  our 
country  and  tlu^  religion  of  our  fathers." 
The  atheistic  notions  expresewi  in  this 
reply  were  clearly  adopted  from  white 
men. 

In  1821,  a  woman  named  Caughquaw- 
taugh,  after  lx>ing  tried  by  the  Seneca 
council,  wan  execnte<l  as  a  witch  by 
Tommv  Jernmv,  otherwino  called  Soon- 
ongize  (Sh()no"'^aiz).  This  act  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  thcneighlK>ringwhiteH, 
they  had  tho  exe<'iitionor  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  The  ]>lca  of  Tommy  Jcniniy 
at  the  trial  was  that  the  Indiann  were  an 
independent  ju'oplt*  and  so  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  over  their  criminals. 


At  this  trial  Red  Jacket  was  callefl  as  a 
witness  to  testify  concerning  the  customs 
of  his  people.  At  an  oi>portune  moment, 
however,  it  is  alleged,  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  sentiments  as  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  Indian  belief  in  witchcraft:  **  What? 
Do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots, 
because  we  still  l)elieve  that  which  you 
yourselves  believed  two  centuries  h^o? 
Your  black  coats  thundered  this  doctrine 
from  the  pulpit,  your  judges  pronounced 
it  from  the  bench,  and  sanctioned  it  with 
the  formalities  of  law ;  and  you  would 
now  punish  our  unfortunate  brother,  for 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  of 
yours !  Go  to  Salem !  Look  at  the  records 
of  your  own  government,  and  you  will 
find  that  hundreds  have  been  executtxi 
for  the  very  crime  which  has  calleil  forth 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
this  woman  and  drawn  down  upon  her 
the  arms  of  vengeance.  What  have  our 
brothers  done,  more  than  the  rulers  of 
your  own  people  have  done?  And  what 
crime  has  this  man  committed,  by  exe- 
cuting in  a  summary  way  tlie  laws  of  his 
countrv  and  the  command  of  the  Great 
Spirit?"  It  is  very  doubtful  that  Red 
Jacket  possessed  all  the  facts  stated  in 
this  allegeil  speech;  it  seems  rather  an 
extract  from  the  brief  of  the  defen<lant's 
attorney  than  the  off-hand  allocution  of 
an  Indian  who  could  not  write  his  own 
name  and  who  studiously  avoided  the 
compaiiy  of  white  men. 

Red  Jacket  in  his  life  was  charged  with 
want  of  courage  and  resolution,  and  even 
with  timidity ;  with  duplicity,  treachery, 
and  even  with  treason;  and  with  so  far 
forgetting  the  proprieties  as  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  rob  his  friends.  Stone  says  of 
him  that  he  **had  been  known  to  exert 
his  elcKiuence  to  enkindle  a  war-spirit  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  braves  of  his  nation, 
and  provoke  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
while  he  ingeniously  avoided  the  war- 
\yaihf  and  availed  himself  of  the  alwence 
of  the  warriors,  thus  procured,  to  plumler 
the  goods,  and  even  liv«'-stock,  wherever 
he  could — not  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  property  of  any  enemy  and 
that  of  the  absenti'es  of  his  own  i^eople.'* 
In  a  letter  to  the  Duk**  of  Nortnunjl)er- 
land,  in  ISOo,  Brant  l>estowed  on  Red 
Jacket  the  name  ''Cow-killer,"  because^ 
during  the  Revolution,  having  exhorted 
his  fellow  warriors  to  Injliave  with  cour- 
age in  an  approaching  battle  and  promis- 
ing to  l»e  in  the  thick  of  the  light  himself, 
and  being  !iiisse<l  from  the  engagement, 
he  was  found  cutting  up  a  cow  t)elonging 
to  an  Indian.  Siibse<iiient  to  the  Revr>- 
lution  Uraiit  often  openly  blame<l  Re<l 
Jacket  with  causing  him  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment during  ^ulli van's  iuvasiou, 
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"being,"  he  asserted,  **the  principal 
cau»e  of  the  disasters  of  his  people."  In- 
deed, during  this  campaign  Reil  Jacket 
had  sought  to  induce  the  young  warriors 
and  the  less  resohite  chiefs  to  agree  to 
submission  to  the  American  army.  A 
mnner  was  sent  to  Sullivan's  camp  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  astute  Brant,  hav- 
ing Imowleiige  of  thit<  treason,  frustrated 
the  purposes  of  Red  Jacket  by  having  the 
bearer  of  the  American  flag  oi  truce  killed 
and  his  pai)er8  taken. 

Although  nominally  and  officially  at 
peai'e  with  the  United  States  after  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Stanwix  in  1784,  the  Six 
Nations  were  neverthelens  dissatiBfied 
with  some  of  its  terms,  and  for  ten  years 
subsequently  had  to  be  conciliate<i  with 
great  care  and  at  much  expense.  During 
this  pericxl,  1786-94,  Red  Jacket  sought 
to  thwart  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  hostile  western 
tribes,  but  Wayne's  victory  over  the  con- 
federated tribes  in  1794  sobered  the 
thoughts  of  the  malcontents  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  visit  the  Pres- 
ident, given  by  Col.  IMckering  at  Painted 
Post  in  June  1791,  two  months  after  the 
remarkable  council  held  with  these  In- 
dians at  Buffalo  Creek  by  Col.  Proctor,  a 
friendl  V  delegation,  consisting  of  50  chiefs 
of  the  fiix  Nations,  in  the  spring  of  1792 
visited  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of 
grn-ernment.  It  was  during  this  confer- 
ence that  President  Washington,  as  a 
token  of  friendship  and  esteem,  gave  a 
silver  medal,  bearing  his  own  likeness, 
to  Re<l  Jacket,  who  tnen  and  in  later  life 
showed  his  appreciation  of  this  gift  with 
the  care  he  Ijestoweil  on  it  and  with  the 
pride  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  it.  This  nieilal  is  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Even  after  the  solenm  assurances  of 
lasting  friendship  for  the  United  States  by 
the  New  York  Indians  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  vacillating  character  and  inconstancv 
of  Red  Jacket  and  other  prominent  chiefs 
are  made  plain  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Farmer's  brother  and  other  chiefe  by 
Gen.  Porter,  date<i  Chippewa,  Canada, 
July  25, 1814,  inviting  the  Indians  to  join 
him  at  once  at  that  place.  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote:  **We  shall  soon  drive 
the  enemy,  who  dare  not  show  their 
hea^ls  where  we  go.  We  want  your  aid 
to  assist  us  in  the  pursuit.  You  have 
already  lost  one  glorious  opportunity  by 
being  absent.  W^e  are  aware  of  the  con- 
duct of  three  of  your  chiefs — Red  Jacket, 
Complanter,  and  Blue  Sky.  If  they  do 
not  choose  to  act  for  themselves,  they 
should  not  dissuade  others."  By  this  it 
is  seen  that  at  least  one  Ameri<*an  officer 
openly  chaixed  Red  Jacket  with  treason- 


able conduct,  notwithstanding  Stone's 
unintentionally  ironical  statement  that 
Red  Jacket  "was  no  more  suspei'ted  of 
treachery  than  he  was  of  courage,  by  the 
American  officers  in  the  service." 

In  1827  Red  Jacket's  wife,  toother 
with  22  of  her  Seneca  neighbors,  pined 
the  church,  notwithstanding  her  bus- 
band's  threat  to  leave  her  should  she 
take  such  a  step.  He  therefore  suUenlv 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  gave  himself 
over  to  renewed  and  unbridled  dissipa^ 
tion.  But  after  a  few  months'  absence 
he  meekly  returned  to  his  wife,  who  con- 
descendea  to  receive  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  in  future  interfere  with 
her  religious  duties.  Afterward  he  foith- 
fully  ke]>t  his  word,  and,  indeed,  at  times 
he  even  aided  her  in  these  duties. 

In  1828,  at  the  re<iue8t  of  Dr  J.  W. 
Francis,  oif  New  York  city,  R.  W.  Weir 
paintiKl  a  likeness  of  Re<l  Jacket;  and  in 
1829  Catlin  also  painted  a  full  length  life- 
size  portrait  of  him,  representing  him 
standing  on  Table  Rock,  Niagara  Fails, 
in  acconiance  with  Red  Jacket's  wishes. 

The  project  of  reinterring  the  remains 
of  Red  Jacket  and  the  chiefs  contempo- 
rary with  him,  lying  forsaken  in  graves 
on  the  former  Buffalo  res.,  had  its  incep- 
tion alx)ut  1863,  but  it  did  not  take  den- 
nite  shape  until  1876,  when  W.  C.  Bry- 
ant, of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
cil to  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  On  Oct. 
9,  1884,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
remains  were  reinterred  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  a  hand- 
some memorial  was  unveiled  June  22, 
1891. 

Consult  Hubbanl,  Red  Jacket  and  his 
People,  1886;  Ketchum,  Buffalo  and  the 
Senecas,  1864-65;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  i,  1858;  Stone  (1)  Life  of 
Brant,  1838,  (2)  Life  and  Times  of  Red 
Jacket,  1841;  Trans.  Buffalo  Hist.  Sec., 
Ill,  1885.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Bed  Legs*  Band.  A  former  band  of  the 
Wahpekute  Sioux  in  Minnesota,  named 
from  its  chief,  Hushasha. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  100,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc., 
VI,  394,  1887. 

Bed  Lodge.  A  former  Oglala  Sioux 
band  under  Yellow  Eagle.— Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Bed  Man;  Bed  Man  and  Helper.  See  Oir- 
lisle  School;  PeriMlirals. 

Bed  Men,  Improved  Order  of.  A  society 
of  American  citizens,  originally  comix>sed 
of  advocates  of  individual  rights  and  ad- 
mirers of  Indian  chara(rter,  who  adopted 
as  their  patron  and  exemplar  the  Dela- 
ware chief  Tammany;  but,  as  it  is  consti- 
tute<l  at  the  present  day,  its  primary 
objects  are  the  promotion  among  men  of 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  i)rin- 
(riples  of  benevolence  and  charity,  the 
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care  and  protection  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  among  those  who  have  entereil 
its  circle.  The  democratic  influence 
which  attended  its  birth  has  caused  the 
idea  that  all  men  are  equal  to  remain  its 
fundamental  tenet.  There  were  several 
patriotic  societies  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  the  present  order.  There  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  about  1772,  a 
society  known  as  the  Sous  of  Tammany, 
that  may  be  considered  its  direct  ancestor, 
the  first  recorded  notice  of  which  is  in 
the  Philadeli)hia  Chronicle  of  May  4, 
1772:  **0n  Friday,  the  Ist  instant,  a  num- 
ber of  Americans,  Sons  of  King  Tammany, 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr  James  Byrn,  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  that  truly  noble 
chieftain  whose  friendship  was  most 
affectionately  manifest  to  the  worthy 
founder  and'first  settlers  of  this  province. 
After  dinner  the  circulating  glass  was 
crowueil  with  wishes,  loyal  and  patriotic, 
and  the  day  concluded  with  much  cheer- 
fulness and  harmony.  It  is  h()i>e<l  from 
this  small  beginning  a  society  may  be 
fonne<l  of  great  utility  to  the  distressed, 
as  thin  meeting  was  more  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  charity  and  benevolence 
than  mirth  and  festivity. ' '  Subseijuently 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  society  to  hold  a 
regular  festival  every  year  on  May  12. 
On  that  (lay  the  members  walked  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  hats  decorated  with  bucks' 
tails,  to  a  handsome  rural  place  in  the 
direction  of  Schuylkill  r.  which  they 
called  the  **  wigwam,"  where,  after  a 
'*  long  talk,"  according  to  Indian  custom, 
and  after  the  *' pipe  of  peace"  had  been 
smoked,  they  S|)ent  the  day  in  festivity 
and  mirth.  The  association  continued 
in  this  form  for  some  years  after  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  when  the  owner  of 
the  **  wigwam,"  who  had  generously  lent 
it  every  year  in  honor  of  Tammany,  hav- 
ing met'with  misfortune  was  compelled 
to  sell  it  to  satisfy  his  cre<litors.  After 
the  dincontinuance  of  the  festive  associa- 
tion other  societies  of  a  similar  character 
were  forme<i  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  Ix^aring  the  name  Tanmiany;  the 
only  one  of  these  continue<l  to  the*  pres- 
ent'day  is  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  city.     See  Tamiuamj. 

The  present  Onler  of  Red  Men,  like  the 
original  soi'iety,  is  a  social,  fraternal,  and 
benevolent  organiuition  commemorating 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  history  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  jnirely  American.  Its 
proccrdings  are  sc^^ret  only  in  so  far  as 
secrei'v  is  exptKlient  and  proper.  Its 
orjranization.  i)r<>coe<linp*,  and  mod<^  of 
initiating  iiienil)ers  imitate  Indian  cus- 
toms, and  Indian  terms  are  used  to  desig- 


nate the  ofiicers  and  in  conducting  cere- 
monies. The  Order  of  Red  Mc^n  has 
passed  through  three  phases.  The  first 
was  its  existence  as  onginally  organizcnl 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  colonies  de- 
clared for  separate  government  began  tlie 
second  phase,  when  it  is  said  these  socie- 
ties becante  mtensely  popular,  and  their 
anniversaries  liade  fair  to  excel  Inde- 
pendence day  in  public  estt^em.  They 
were  thus  auspiciously  continued  imtil  a 
short  time  before  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  Gen.  Dearlwrn,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  looking  on  them  as  de- 
moralizing to  soldiers,  issued  orders  pro- 
hibiting them  in  the  anuy.  1 1  is  asserteil 
that  the  third  phase  of  the  order  l)egan 
in  181S  at  Ft  Mifflin,  on  Delaware  r., 
4  m.  Ik»1ow  Philadelphia,  among  volun- 
teer soldiers  called  Junif>r  Artillerists. 
An  unbroken  chain  in  the  exist<'nce  of 
the  80(uety  thus  formed  continued  in 
Pennsylvania  and  neigh l)oring  states,  but 
without  an  attempt  at  concurrent  a<"tion 
until  1857.  On  Oct.  21  of  that  year  a 
grand  demonstration,  including  a  public 
parade  in  full  regaliu,  with  l)anners  and 
other  insignia,  took  }»la(*e  at  I^uuaster, 
Pa.  But  the  Order  of  Red  Men  as  now 
existing  seems  to  have  taken  its  form 
from  the  Red  Men's  Society,  Trilx>  No.  1, 
of  Maryland,  organized  Mar.  12,  18i^4,  at 
the  house  of  D.  SlcDonald,  in  Baltimore. 
This  tril)e  subsc^quentl y  assume<l  supreme 
authority,  which  was  not  challengeil  by 
the  older  tril>e  in  IVnnsylvania,  and  its 
authority  has  Ik^u  acknowledj?e<l  ever 
since.  I  n  a  charter  granted  by  the  Mary- 
land legislature  on  Mar.  14,  1835,  tlie 
name  was  change<l  to  the  **  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men."  The  organization  is 
now  rei)resented  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union.  The  total  !neml>er- 
ship  in  1905  was  382,121,  the  numl>er  of 
tribes  4,206,  and  the  assets  of  the  organi- 
zation abcMit  $4,000,0(X).  (c.  t.  ) 

Bed  Months.  A  l»ai)d  or  society  of  the 
Crow  trilx*. — CullnTtson  in  Siiiithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Bed  Biver  Assiniboin.  An  Assiniboin 
band,  estiinateil  in  182t)  at  24  tipis  (Coues, 
Henry -Thompson  Jour.,  ir,  522,  1897), 
living  w.  of  the  OtA<»pabine,  w.  Canada. 

Bed  Biver  Chippewa.  A  former  ChiT>- 
pewa  l)and  in  w.  Minnesota. — Ind.  An. 
Rep.,  ;W2,  1873. 

Bed  Sticks.  Among  the  Creeks  and 
their  cousins,  the  Seminole,  all  warlike 
functions,  including  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  organizing  of  war  parties,  and  the 
burning  of  captives,  were  in  chargt>  of 
the  ofiicers  of  certain  clans,  which  clans 
were  <lesignate<l  for  this  reason  M)ear- 
ers  of  the  rini'  in  contradistinction  to  the 
'white'  or  j>eace  clans,  in  the  towns  of 
which  all  peaci^  tri'ati<'s  were  negotiated 
and  where  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  human 
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blood.  The  eymbol  of  the  declaration  of 
war  was  the  erection  of  a  tall  pole,  painted 
red,  in  the  public  square,  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  warriors,  whence  the  pop- 
ular term  "Red  Sticks"  applied  by 
writers  both  to  these  towns  and  to  the 
hostile  war  element  which  at  various  pe- 
riods made  headquarters  in  them,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
war.  The  most  noted  towns  controlled 
by  the  war  clans  were  Atasi  of  the  Up- 
per Creeks,  Kawita  of  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  Mikasuki  of  the  Seminole.  See  Baton 
Rouge,  (j.  m.  ) 

Bed  Thunder.  A  chief  of  the  Pahaksa 
or  Cuthead  band  of  Yanktonai  Sioux  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century;  also 
known  as  Shappa,  the  Beaver.  Lieut.  Z. 
M.  Pike  saw  him  at  the  great  council  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  Apr.  1806,  and 
pronoimced  him  the  most  gorgeously 
dressed  of  any  chief  he  met.  With  his 
Vinous  son  Waneta  he  enlisted  with  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  fought  at 
Ft  Meigs  and  at  Sandunky,  Ohio.  He 
waa  killed  under  tragic  circumstances  by 
the  Chippewa  on  Red  r.  of  the  North  in 
1823.  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  the  British 
agent  in  the  W.  during  1812-15,  married 
a  sister  of  Red  Thunder.  (d.  r.) 

Bed  Town.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Tampa  bay,  w.  Florida. — Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  80(i,  1822. 

Bedwinff.  The  name  of  a  succession  of 
chiefs  of  the  former  Khemnichan  band  of 
Mdewakanton  Sioux,  residing  on  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Pepin,  Minn.,  where  the  city 
of  Redwing  now  stands.  At  least  four 
chiefs  in  succension  bore  the  appellation, 
each  being  distinguished  by  another 
name.  The  elder  Redwing  is  heard  of  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  war,  when 
he  visiteil  Mackinaw,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  English  in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Walking  Buf- 
falo (Tatankamani),  who  enlisted  m  the 
British  cause  in  1812.  The  name  was 
uiaintainerl  during  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  disappeared  during  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862-65.  The  family  was  less 
influential  than  the  Little  Crows  or  the 
Wal)ashas  of  the  same  tril)e.        (i>.  r.) 

Bee  Band.  According  to  Grinnell  (So<'. 
Org.  Cheyennes,  144,  1905)  a  loctal  nick- 
name for  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Beechoohio  (re-t-cW  *play'  or  *the  act 
of  playing*,  chic  'place  of).  A  small 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

Bekeaehie  {re-ke^'  'white  earth*,  chic 
*r)lace  of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahnmare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Bekoriehic  (rf-ko-ri^  *  water  jar*,  chic 
'place  of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria 
tbout  15  m.  N.  B.  of  Norogachic,  in  Chi- 


huahua, Mexico.  Called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Tecorichic. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 
Teooriohio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  322, 1864. 

Bekuviraohic  ('place  of  the  stone  pil- 
lars ' ) .  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Beknwiohic  ('place  of  the  high  stone 
pillars* ).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Bekwoi.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal.  It  has  given  name  to  the  present 
American  settlement  of  Re(]ua,  a  mile  up- 
stream from  the  old  village  site,  at  which 
there  now  live  only  two  or  three  Yurok 
families.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Bek-quA.— Olbbf)(1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  136.  1853.  BequA.— Powera  in  Overland  Mc, 
VII,  630,  187*2.  Bl-kwa.— Powen  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ktbnol..  Ill,  44, 1877.  Buflp.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn, 
1901  (Kan)kname). 

Belationibip.  See  Clan  and  Gens,  Fam- 
ily.  Kinship. 

Beligion.  For  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
description  of  the  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  we  may  define  religion  as 
that  group  of  concepts  and  acts  which 
spring  from  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  outer  world,  so  far  as  these  rela- 
tions are  not  considered  as  due  to  physical 
forces  the  action  of  which  is  accounted 
for  by  purely  rationalistic  considerations. 
The  s(^o{>e  of  religious  concepts  will  de- 
i)end  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and, 
since  the  border-line  of  the  natural  and 
the  8U})ematural,  as  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  primitive  man,  does  not  comcide  with 
our  view  of  this  subject,  there  will  be 
marked  differences  between  the  S(^pe  of 
religion  among  civilized  nations  and  that 
among  less  advanced  peoples.  For  in- 
stance, the  causal  relations  determining 
the  movements  of  the  stars  are  recognized 
by  civilized  man;  but  at  an  earlier  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  positions  of  the 
stars  influenced  in  a  mysterious  manner 
the  fates  of  man  and  that  their  move- 
ments could  be  controlled  by  his  will. 
Among  tribes  which  held  to  the  latter 
opinion,  views  relating  to  the  heavenly 
iKKlies  would  form  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  people;  while  among  those  peoples  to 
which  the  causal  relations  determining 
the  motions  of  the  stars  are  known,  these 
motions  are  no  longer  subject  to  religious 
interpretations. 

Owing  to  tlie  different  point  of  view,  it 
may  also  happen  that  certain  ideas  of 
primitive  man,  which  from  our  stand- 
jK)int  would  have  to  be  considered  as  re- 
ligions in  character,  are  interpreted  by 
the  i>eople  holding  them  as  purely  ration- 
alistic. In  our  judgment,  for  instance, 
syiii{)athetic  cures,  which  are  l>elieveil  in 
by  most  primitive  tribes  and  even  by  un- 
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educatcMl  people  among  ourselves,  can  not 
be  conHideretl  as  <luo  to  any  phvsical  ef- 
fect, while  among  primitive  trii>e8  they 
may  be  8o  viewed.  The  same  is  tnie  of 
certain  mytholog|ical  concepts.  If  an  In- 
dian tribe  explains  the  markings  on  the 
skin  of  the  chipmunk  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  an  early  time  the  grizzly  b^ir 
scratched  its  back,  this  may  be  to  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  a  perfectly  rational- 
istic explanation,  while  to  us  it  would  be 
entirely  m  vsterious.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  general  views  of  nature — the  explana- 
tions given  for  the  occurrence  of  natural 
phenomena — necesnarily  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  religions  of  primitive 
tribes,  even  if  these  explanations  should 
be  Imsed  on  a  purely  rationalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  primitive  man.  The  less 
clear  the  line  between  observation  and 
reasoning  on  the  one  hand  and  imagina- 
tion and  inference  due  to  emotional  states 
on  the  other,  the  less  sharply  drawn  will 
be  the  line  between  what  may  be  ciiUed 
science  and  religion.  In  accordance  with 
the  definition  given  before,  those  concepts 
that  spring  from  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  outer  world,  and  the  form 
of  which  depends  on  imagination  and 
emotion,  may  be  said  to  form  the  tenets 
of  religion. 

When  religious  acts  are  considered  in 
greater  detail,  it  appears  that  here  also 
acts  prompted  by  rationalistic  considera- 
tions are  not  sharply  separated  from 
others  dictated  by  imagination  und  emo- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  medicine-man  pur- 
sues and  captures  the  fleeing  soul  of  a 
sick  man,  he  may  follow  out  by  his  acts 
in  a  rational  way  opinions  based  largely 
on  reasoning,  although  deeply  affected  in 
their  origin  oy  such  emotions  as  fear  and 
love.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries 
to  gain  greater  efficiency  by  putting  him- 
self into  a  state  of  emotional  excitc^ment, 
in  which  he  believes  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  enhanced,  his  acts  become  reli- 
gious, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term. 
This  lack  of  shar})  division  between  ra- 
tionalistic and  religious  forms  of  activity' 
is  found  everywhere.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  actions 
are  i>erforme<l  without  any  conscious  rea- 
son, except  HO  far  as  they  are  nMmired  by 
custom.  This  is  true  particularly  of  ac- 
tions that  are  considen'd  as  proper,  like 
those  determined  by  ruU^  regulating  the 
behavior  of  the  youiig  to  the  old,  or  of  the 
common  ixK)i)le  to  the  nobility;  or  also 
of  actions  that  are  cx)nsi(lereil  as  ethical, 
like  those  of  hospitality  and  of  pity. 
Here  the  line  of  demarcation  l)etween  re- 
ligions acrti  vities  and  others  not  connected 
with  religion  Ix^conu^s  even  less  sharp, 
because  it  often  hapj>ens  that  actions  ( >rigi- 
nally  i>erforine<l  without  any  j>articnlar 
reason  or  for  purely  rationalistic  pur- 
poeeB  are  secondarily  given  religious  mo- 


ti  ves.  It  thus  f ol  lows  that  religious  views 
and  actions  are  not  primarily  con nec^ted 
with  ethical  concepts.  Only  in  so  for  as 
man  in  his  religious  relations  to  the 
outer  world  endeavors  to  follow  certain 
rules  of  conduct,  in  order  to  avoid  evil 
effects,  is  a  relation  between  primitive  re- 
ligion and  ethics  established. 

The  religious  concepts  of  the  Indians 
may  be  described  in  two  groups — those 
that  concern  the  individual,  and  those 
that  concern  the  social  group,  such  as 
tribe  and  clan.  The  fundamental  concept 
bearing  on  the  religious  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  power,  which  may  influence  the 
life  of  man,  and  which  in  turn  may  l>e 
influenced  by  human  ac^tivity.  In  this 
sense  magic  power  must  be  understood 
as  the  wonderful  qualities  which  are  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  objei^ts^  animals,  men, 
spirits,  or  deities,  and  which  are  superior 
to  the  natural  qualities  of  man.  This 
idea  of  magic  i)ower  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  that  occur  among  all 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  what  is  called  manito 
by  the  Algonquian  tribes;  vakanday  by 
the  Siouan  tribes;  orenduj  by  the  Inxiuois; 
8uli(t,  by  the  Salish;  yiatiaUik\  by  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  and  tamanofiSj  bv  the  Chinook. 
Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the 
signiflcation  of  these  tenns,  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  all  of  them  is  that  of  a 
power  inherent  in  the  objects  of  nature 
which  is  more  potent  than  the  natural 
powers  of  man.    This   idea  seems  ade- 

?|nately  expressed  by  our  term  **wonder- 
ul";  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  intro- 
duce an  Indian  term,  as  has  often  l)een 
attempted.  Among  the  American  terms, 
the  word  manito  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Orendn^ 
OtkoUj  Oyaroi)  haslx^n  most  frequently 
used  to  express  this  irlea.  The  degree  to 
whi<h  the  magic  i)ower  of  nature  is  in- 
dividualized differs  considerably  among 
various  tribes.  Although  the  belief  in 
the  p<jwer8  of  inanimate  objects  is  com- 
mon, we  And  in  America  that,  on  the 
whole,  animals,  particularly  the  larger 
ones,  are  most  fre<]uently  considere<l  as 
possessed  of  such  ina«:ic  power.  Strong 
anthropomorphic  individualization  also 
occurs,  which  justifies  us  in  tailing  these 
powers  deities.  It  seems  probable  that 
among  the  majority  of  triln^,  l)esidt^s  the 
l)elief  in  the  |K)wer  of  specific  ohjeirts,  a 
belief  in  a  magic  power  that  is  only 
vaguely  localized,  exists.  In  cases  where 
this  belief  is  pronounced,  the  notion 
sometimes  approaclu^s  the  concept  of  a 
deity,  or  of  a  great  spirit  which  is  hardly 
anthropomorphic  in  its  character.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  among  the  Tsim- 
shianof  British  Columbia  and  among  the 
Algon«|uian  tribes  of  the  Great  I^kes, 
and  also  in  the  flgure  of  the  Tirawa  of 
the  Pawnee. 
As  stated  before,  the  whole  concept  of 
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the  world— or,  in  other  words,  the  mythol- 
ojry  of  each  tril)e — enters  to  a  very  great 
extent  into  their  religious  concepts  and 
activities.  The  mythologies  are  highly 
speitialized  in  different  parts  of  Nortn 
Ameri(;a;  and,  although  a  large  number 
of  myths  are  the  common  property  of 
many  American  tribes,  the  general  view 
of  the  world  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  we  find  a  type  of  explana- 
tion of  the  world  which  is  psychologically 
quite  different  from  the  familiar  Semitic 
type.  In  the  Semitic  religions  eternal 
existence  appeared  as  an  unintelligible 
problem,  and  the  mind  preferreil  toa^ume 
a  beginning  which  was  accounted  for  by 
transferring  the  existing  world,  a^  it  was 
known  by  observation,  into  the  thou|j;ht 
of  a  creator,  and  interpreting  the  creation 
as  a  proje(!tion  of  his  ttioughts  by  his  will- 

Sower  into  objective  existence.  The  In- 
iau  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the 
eternal  existent*  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
counts for  ]ti4  sp^*iHc  form  by  the  assump- 
tion that  eventti  which  once  happened  m 
early  times  settled  for  once  ana  all  the 
form  in  which  the  same  kind  of  event 
muHt  continue  to  occur.  •  For  instance, 
when  the  l>ear  proiluce<l  ttie  stripes  of  the 
chipmunk  by  scratching  its  l)ack,  this  de- 
tennintxl  that  all  chipmunks  were  to  have 
Huch  stripes;  or  when  an  ancestor  of  a  clan 
wai*  taught  a  certain  cereiiionv,  that  same 
ceremony  must  bi» performed  J>y  all  future 
generations.  This  idea  is  not  by  any  means 
crmfined  to  America,  but  is  founil  among 
primitive  peoples  of  othtT  continents  as 
well,  and  oijcurs  even  in  Semitic  cults. 

Consiilering  American  mythologies  in 
their  broadest  outlines,  the  following 
areas  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  Es- 
kimo area,  the  mythology  of  which  is 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  purely 
human  hero-tales,  an<l  a  very  Hinall  num- 
ber of  traditions  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  animals,  and  these  generally  largely  in 
human  setting.  (2)  The  North  Pacific 
Coast  area,  oharacterjze<l  by  a  large  cycle 
of  tran.*«former  myths,  in  which  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  man  is  accounted 
for,  as  w€*ll  aH  the  pe<>uliaritieR  of  many 
animals;  the  whole  forming  a  very  dis- 
connected heterogeneous  mass  of  tradi- 
tions. (3)  Allie<l  to  these  ap]K'ar  the  tra- 
illtions  of  the  Western  plateau  ahd  of  the 
Mackenzie  basin  area,  a  region  in  which 
animal  tales  alx>und,  many  acc*ounting  for 
the  present  conditions  of  the  world,  the 
whole  being  very  discxjiinected  and  con- 
tradictory. (4 )  The  Califomian  area,  the 
mythologiesof  which  are  characterized  by 
a  stronger  emphasis  laid  on  creation  by 
will-power  than  is  found  in  most  other 
parti)  of  the  American  ccmtinent.  (5) 
The  principal  characteristic  of  the  my- 
thologies of  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains, 


the  eastern  woodlands,  and  the  arid  South- 
west, is  the  tendency  to  systematization 
of  the  myths  under  the  influence  of  a 
highly  developed  ritual.  This  tendency 
is  more  sharply  defined  in  the  S.  than  in 
the  N.  and  N.  E.,  and  has  perhaps  pro- 
gressed further  than  any  where  else  among 
the  Pueblos,  to  whom  the  origin  of  the 
clans  and  societies  seems  to  give  the  key* 
note  of  mythological  concepts;  and  among 
the  Pawnee,  whose  contemplation  of  the 
stars  seems  to  have  given  the  princiiial  tone 
to  their  my tholofpr  (see  also  article  My- 
thology ) .  The  religious  concepts  of  the  In- 
dians deal  largely  with  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  magic  power  mentioned 
al>ove,  and  are  specdalized  in  act^ordance 
with  their  general  mythological  coniiepts, 
which  determine  largely  the  degree  to 
which  the  |X)wer8  are  personified  as  ani-^^ 
mals,  spirits,  or  deities. 

Anotner  group  of  religious  concepts, 
which  are  not  less  important  than  the 
group  heretofore  discussed,  refers  to  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  his  internal 
states,  so  far  as  these  are  not  controlled 
by  the  will,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  subjecrt  to  external  magic  influences. 
Mc»st  important  among  these  are  dreams, 
sickness,  and  death.  These  may  be  pro- 
duced by  obsession,  or  by  external  forces 
which  compel  the  soul  to  leave  the  body. 
In  this  sense  the  soul  is  considered  by 
almost  all  tnhes  as  not  subject  to  the 
individual  will;  it  may  be  abstracted 
from  the  body  by  hostile  forces,  and  it 
may  be  damaged  and  killed.  The  con- 
cept of  the  soul  itself  shows  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Very  often  the  soul  is 
i<lentified  with  life,  but  we  also  find  com- 
monly the  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of 
souls.  Thus,  among  the  Eskimo,  the 
name  is  considered  as  one  of  the  souls  of 
man,  another  soul  lK*longs  to  the  body, 
a  third  one  is  indej)endent  of  the  Ixxly. 
The  soul  is  also  identified  with  the 
blood,  the  lx>nes,  the  shadow,  the  nape 
of  the  neck  (see  Soul).  Rased  on  these 
ideas  is  also  the  l)eliet  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Thus,  in  the  l>elief 
of  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  8<  ails  of  the  decetused  are  be- 
lieved to  reside  in  the  far  west  with  the 
brother  of  the  great  culture-hero.  Among 
the  Kntenai  the  l)elief  prevails  that  the 
souls  will  return  at  a  later  })erio<l,  acux>m- 
[)anving  the  cultiire-hero.  Sometimes 
the  land  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribe  have  sprang,  which  in  the  S.  is  often 
conceived  of  as  underground,  is  of  eiiiial 
importance. 

Since  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  powers  is  very  strong  in  the  In- 
dian mind,  all  his  actions  are  n'gulated 
by  the  desire  to  retain  the  goiKl  will  of 
those  friendly  to  him,  and  to  control 
those  that  are  hostile. 

The  first  means  of  retaining  the  good 
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will  of  the  friendly  power  is  the  strict 
observance  of  a  great  variety  of  proscrip- 
tions. An  important  group  of  these  may 
be  combined  under  the  term  "taboo" 
(q.  V.  )•  Amon^  these,  furthermore,  food 
taooos  are  particularly  common.  Every 
tribe  of  America,  no  matter  how  scanty 
their  means  of  subsistence  may  have 
been,  had  certain  kinds  of  tabooed  food — 
that  is,  food  forbidden,  either  perma- 
nently or  at  certain  seasons,  or  on  certain 
occasions.  Thus,  one  division  of  the 
Omaha  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  shoulder 
of  the  buffalo,  while  another  one  was  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  elk;  the  Iroquois  were 
forbidden  to  eat  the  animal  from  which 
their  family  name  was  taken,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Pueblo  and  otiier  clans; 
the  Eskimo  must  not  cat  caribou  and 
walrus  at  the  same  seas^m;  the  Navaho 
must  not  touch  Aesh  of  the  bear,  nor  the 
Zufli  anything  that  lives  in  the  water. 

Not  less  numerous  are  the  taboos  of 
work.  These  are  i)erhaps  nowhere  so 
highly  developed  as  among  the  Eskimo, 
among  whom  work  on  caribou -skins, 
seal-skins,  metals,  ice,  and  heather  is  for- 
bidden under  certain  conditions.  Here 
belong,  also,  the  taboos  of  story-tellinj^, 
and  of  plaving  certain  games  at  certain 
seasons,  which  are  quite  common.    Of 

rii  importance  are  the  taboos  intended 
prevent  the  evil  effects  of  impurity. 
Thus  we  find  a  large  number  of  taboos 
forbidding  menstruating  women,  mur- 
derers, and  mourners  from  performing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work.  They  must  not  touch 
fresh  food  lest  the  magic  powers  controll- 
ing the  food  supplv  may  be  offended. 

Social  taboos,  which  are  very  common 
in  Polj^nesia,  are  not  so  markedly  devel- 
oped in  America,  although  the  strict 
secrecy  with  which  certain  sac^red  actions 
are  perfonned  by  privileged  members  of 
a  tribe  is  akin  to  tliis  institution.  Thus 
it  is  forbidden,  except  on  certain  occa- 
sions, for  any  member  of  the  trilie  to 
touch  or  even  see  the  contents  of  sacred 
bundles  (see  Pailadium)^  and  even  then 
only  the  keeper  of  the  bundle  is  allowed 
to  open  it  to  vifw.  While  all  these 
taboos  are  ejjventially  negative  in  their 
character,  forbidding  certain  actions  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  offenpc,  there  are 
positive  act«  which  arc  required  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  of  the^«e  might  well 
be  calle<i  rules  of  ethical  conduct,  al- 
though the  one  reason  given  for  them  is 
the  endeavor  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
the  wonderful  |>owers  of  nature.  All  the 
numerous  reguhitionn  which  are  found 
all  over  the  continent,  and  intende<i  to 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  food  animals, 
and  which  are  essentially  signs  of  resi^eii 
shown  to  them,  belong  to  this  class. 
D<>gH  must  not  gnaw  the  lx)nes  of  food 
animals,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  disre6|)ect 


The  bear,  after  having  been  killed, 
receives  marks  of  reverence;  and  the 
first  game  animals  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hunting  season  must  be 
treated  with  particular  care.  The  com- 
plicated customs  relating  to  buffalo  hunt- 
ing, and  the  salmon  ceremonials  of  the 
N.  W.  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whale 
ceremonials  of  the  flskimo,  may  also  be 
given  as  examples.  Respectful  behavior 
toward  old  people  and  generally  decent 
conduct  are  also  often  counted  among 
such  required  acts.  Here  may  also  he 
included  the  numerous  customs  of  purifi- 
cation tliat  are  required  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ill  will  of  the  powers.  These,  how- 
ever, may  lietter  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  means  of  controlling 
magic  power,  which  form  a  very  large 
part  oi  the  religious  observances  of  the 
American  Indians. 

The  Indian  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
attempt  to  avoid  the  ill  will  of  the  i^owers, 
but  he  tries  also  to  make  them  subservient 
to  his  own  needs.  This  end  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the 
mostcharacteriHticof  North  Americiin  In- 
dian methods  of  gaining  control  over  su- 
pernatural powers  is  that  of  the  ac(]uisi- 
tion  of  one  of  them  as  a  personal  protector. 
Generally  this  process  is  called  the 
ac(|uiringof  a  manito;  and  the  most  com- 
mon method  of  acquiring  it  is  for  the 
young  man  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence to  purify  himself  ny  fasting,  bath- 
ing, and  vomiting,  until  his  body  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  acceptable  to  the  super- 
natural beings.  At  the  same  time  the 
youth  works  himself  by  these  means,  by 
dancinj;,  and  sometimes  also  by  means  of 
drugs,  into  a  trance,  in  which  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  guardian  spirit  which  is  to 
protect  him  throughout  life.  These 
means  of  establishing  communication 
with  the  spirit  world  are  in  very  general 
use,  also  at  other  periods  of  life  (see 
Black  dnyikf  Ikitice,  Ordeals^  Petjote,  To- 
bacco). The  magic  pK)wer  that  man  thus 
ac()uires  may  give  him  special  abilities; 
it  may  make  nim  a  successful  hunter, 
warrior,  or  shaman;  or  it  may  give  him 
power  to  acquire  wealth,  success  in 
gambling,  or  the  love  of  women. 

While  the  above  is  the  most  common 
method  of  acouiring  magic  power,  other 
means  are  well  known  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  particularly  among  those 
tribes  in  which  strong  clan  organizations 
prevail.  They  l)elieve  that  wonderful 
power  may  be  attained  by  inheritance. 
There  are  also  numerous  cases,  as  among 
the  Arai>alio  and  Blackfeet  (Siksika). 
where  the  privilege  of  acquiring  it  and 
the  control  over  it  may  be  purchased. 
Among  the  American  Eskimo  the  idea 
prevails  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by 
teaching  and  by  bodily  contact  with  a 
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person  who  controlfl  such  power?.  Ordi- 
narily its  ]X)68eei8ion  is  consi(lere<l  so 
sacred  that  it  must  not  be  di  vulge<l  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  but  among 
other  trib€fl  it  may  be  made  known  to  the 
whole  tribe.     In  a  few  cases  the  opinion 

{)revail8  that  such  powers  exist  in  certain 
ocalities,  but  can  not  be  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Another  means  of  controlling  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  is  by  prayer,  which  may  be 
directed  either  to  the  protecting  spirit  of 
the  individual  or  to  other  powers.  Ob- 
jects of  prayer  may  be  protection  in  dan- 
ger, removal  of  sickness,  the  obtaining  of 
foo<l  or  other  material  benefits,  or  a  more 
^neral  and  abstract  request  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers.  Many  prayers  are 
addressed  in  fixed  form  or  (,'ontain  at  least 
certain  old  formulas. 

Another  way  of  invoking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powers  is  through  the  use  of 
charms  (also  called  fetishes,  q.  v. ).  The 
chann  is  either  l)clieved  to  be  the  seat  of 
magic  power,  or  it  may  be  a  svmbol  of 
HucTi  i)Ower,  and  its  action  may  T:)e  bas^ 
on  ite  symbolic  significance.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  presumably  many  objects 
contained  in  the  sacred  bundles  of  cer- 
tain Indians,  which  arc  believed  to  be 
pos^esse<i  of  sacred  powers;  while  sym- 
bolic significance  seems  to  prevail*  in 
charms  like  the  stones  worn  by  the  North 
I'acific  Coast  Indians,  which  are  Ixilieved 
to  harden  the  skin  against  missiles  of 
hostile  shamans,  or  the  magic  whip  of 
wolf-skin  of  the  I^skimo,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  jxiwer  of  driving  away 
8]>irits. 

Symbolic  actions  are  also  made  use 
of.  Such  acta  are,  for  instance,  the  set- 
ting-up of  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.),  which 
are  meant  to  convey  man's  wishes  to  the 
powers.  Often  these  wishes  are  indi- 
cated by  special  attachments,  expressing 
in  symbolic  or  pictographic  manner  the 
thing  wished  for.  ^mewhat  related  to 
such  symbolic  actions  are  also  all  proc- 
esses of  divination,  in  which,  by  a  sym- 
bolic act,  the  propitiousness  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  is  ascertained. 

Still  more  potent  means  of  infiuencing 
the  powers  are  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
On  the  whole,  these  are  not  so  strongly 
developed  in  North  America  as  they  are 
in  other  \yarta  of  the  world.  In  many 
regions  human  sacrifices  were  common — 
for  instance,  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan — 
whilein  northern  Americathey  are  known 
only  in  rare  instances,  as  among  the  Paw- 
nee. However,  many  cases  of  torture, 
particularly  of  self-torture,  must  Ix^  reck- 
oned here  (see  OrdeaUfS^tn  Dance). 
Other  bloody  sacrifices  are  also  rare  in 
North  America.  We  may  mention  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dog  among  the  Iroquois. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  do  we  find  the 
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tendency  of  considering  the  killing  of 
game  as  a  bloody  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  sacrifices  of  tobacco  smoke,  of  com, 
and  of  parts  of  food,  of  small  manufac- 
tured objects,  and  of  symbolic  objects,  are 
very  common.  These  gifts  may  be  offered 
to  any  of  the  sui>ematural  powers  with 
the  intent  of  gaining  their  assistance  and 
avoiding  their  enmity. 

Still  another  way  of  gaining  control 
over  supernatural  powers  is  by  incanta- 
tions, which  in  a  way  are  related  to 
prayers,  but  which  act  rather  through 
the  magic  influence  of  the  words.  There- 
fore the  traditional  form  of  these  incan- 
tations is  rigidly  adhered  to.  They  occur 
fre<|uently  among  the  Arctic  tribes  of  the 
continent,  but  are  not  by  any  means 
lacking  among  others,  who  believe  that 
the  recitation  of  a  short  formula  may  aid 
in  reaching  a  desired  end.  In  the  same 
way  that   incantations   are   related   to 

f)rayer,  certain  acts  and  charms  are  re- 
atecl  to  offerings.  We  find  among  almost 
all  Indian  tribes  the  custom  of  performing 
certain  actfl,  wliich  are  neither  symbolic 
nor  offerings,  nor  other  attempts  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  superior  oeings,  but 
which  are  effective  through  their  own 
potency.  Such  acts  are  the  use  of  lucky 
objects  intended  to  secure  good  fortune; 
or  the  peculiar  treatment  of  animals, 

Elants,  and  other  objects,  in  order  to 
ring  alx)ut  a  change  of  weather. 
There  is  also  found  among  most  Indian 
tribes  the  idea  that  the  supernatural 
powers,  if  offended  by  transgressions  of 
rules  of  condu(^t,  may  Ihj  propitiated  by 
punishment.  Such  punishment  may  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  the  offending  indi- 
vidual, who  may  ha  killed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  or  the  propitiation  may 
be  accomplished  by  milder  forms  of  pun- 
ishment. Of  particular  interest  among 
these  is  confession  as  a  means  of  propitiar 
tion,  which  is  found  among  the  Athapas- 
cans, the  Iro(]uois,  and  the  Eskimo. 
Other  forms  of  punishment  are  based 
largely  on  the  idea  of  purification  by 
fasting,  bathing,  and  vomiting.  Among 
the  Plains  Indians  the  vow  to  perform  a 
ceremony  or  another  act  agreeable  to  the 
powers  is  considered  an  efficient  means 
of  gaining  their  good  will  or  of  atoning 
for  past  offenses. 

Protection  against  disease  is  also  sought 
by  the  help  of  superhuman  powers.  These 
practices  have  two  distinct  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
disease.  Disease  is  conceived  of  princi- 
pally in  two  forms — either  as  due  to  the 
[>resence  of  a  material  objet't  in  the  body 
of  the  patient,  or  as  an  effect  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The 
cure  of  diHcase  is  intrusted  to  the  shamans 
or  medicine-men,  who  obtaintheir  powers 
generally  by  the  assistance  of  guardian 
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spirite,  or  who  may  persoually  be  en- 
aowe*i  with  magic  powers.  It  is  their 
dut^  to  discover  the  material  disease 
which  is  located  in  the  patient's  body, 
and  which  they  extract  by  sucking  or 
pulling  with  tlie  hands;  or  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  the  absent  soul,  to  recover  it,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  patient.  Both  of  these 
forms  of  shamanism  are  found  practically 
all  over  the  continent,  but  in  some  re- 
f^ioiuf) — for  instance,  in  California — the 
idea  of  material  Ixxlics  that  cause  sick- 
ness is  particularly  strongly  developed; 
while  in  other  regions  the  idea  of  the 
absence  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  more 
marked.  In  treating  the  ^tatient,  the 
shamans  ahnost  everywhere  use  various 
means  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
excitement,  which  is  produced  by  sing- 
ing, by  tlie  use  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
and  bV  dancing.  The  belief  also  widely 
prevails  that  unpropitious  conditions  may 
counteract  the  worK  of  the  shaman,  and 
that  for  this  rt'^ison  {>articular  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  all  disturbing  and 
impure  elements  from  the  plac^e  where 
the  shamanistic  )>erformanc*e  is  held. 
When  the  shaman  has  to  have  inter- 
course with  the  spirits,  whom  he  visits  in 
their  own  domain,  or  when  he  has  to  jmr- 
Bue  the  soul  of  tlie  patient,  we  find  fre- 
quently sleight-of-hand  employed,  such 
as  the  tving  of  the  hands  of  the  shaman, 
who,  when  his  soul  leaves  the  bodv,  is 
believed  to  free  himself  with  the  hem  of 
the  spi  ri  ts.  ( See  Mafjic^  Medicine  and  Aledi- 
cine-menf  Shamans  and  Prirsis. ) 
P  The  belief  that  certain  individuals  can 
acquire  control  over  the  powers  has  also 
led  t4)  the  opinion  tliat  they  may  be  used 
to  harm  enemies.  The  possession  of 
such  c(>ntn)l  is  not  always  l)eneficial,  but 
may  be  used  also  for  purposes  of  witch- 
craft (q.  v.).  Hostile  shamans  ma^ 
throw  (lisease  intr>  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  or  they  may  abduct  their  souls. 
They  may  do  harm  by  sympathetic 
means,  and  control  the  will-power  of 
others  by  the  help  of  the  supernatural 
means  at  their  disposal.  Witchcraft  is 
everywhere  considered  as  a  crime,  and  is 
so  punish e<l. 

Besides  those  manifestations  of  reli- 
gious l>elief  that  relate  to  the  individual, 
religion  has  become  closelv  associated 
with  the  social  structure  of  the  tribes; 
80  that  the  ritualistic  side  of  religion  can 
be  understood  only  in  connection  with 
the  social  organization  of  the  Indian 
tril)es.  Even  the  fundamental  traits  of 
their  social  organization  possess  a  reli- 
gious import.  This  is  true  particularly  of 
the  clans  ((j.  v. ),  so  far  as  they  are  char- 
acterized l)y  totems  U\.  v.).  The  totem 
is  almost  always  an  object  of  more  or  less 
religious  reverence  t^)  the  clan;  and  there 
are  many  i»ses  in  which  tabooe  relating 


to  the  totemic  animal  exist,  like  those 
previously  referred  to  among  the  Omaha. 
Also  in  cases  where  the  clans  have  defi- 
nite politick  functions,  like  those  of  the 
Omaha  and  the  Iroquois,  these  functions 
are  closely  associated  with  religious  con- 
cepts, partly  in  so  far  as  their  origin  is 
ascril)e(l  to  myths,  j>artlv  in  so  far  as  the 
functions  are'  associated  witli  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites.  The  i>o8ition 
of  officials  is  also  closely  assoi'iated  with 
definite  religious  conoeptw.  Thus,  the 
head  of  a  clan  at  times  is  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  mythological 
ancestor  of  the  clan,  and  as  such  is  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  superior  pow- 
ers; or  the  position  as  officer  m  the  tribe 
or  clan  entails  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  religious  functions.  In  this  sense 
many  of  the  iK)litical  functions  among 
Indian  tribes  an^  closely  associated  with 
what  may  be  termed  '  *  i>neetly  functions.  *  * 
The  reli^ous  siguiiicam^  of  social  insti- 
tutions IS  most  dearlv  marked  in  cases 
where  the  tribe,  or  large  parts  of  the 
trilxj,  join  in  the  perfonuance  of  certain 
ceremonies  which  are  iiitendwl  to  serve 
partly  a  political,  partly  a  religious  end. 
ouch  a(*ts  are  some  of  tlie  intertrilial  ball- 
game^,  the  busk  of  the  Creeks,  the  sun- 
oance  of  the  Plains  Indians,  [>erfor- 
maiices  of  the  numerous  warrior  societies 
of  the  Plains,  which  will  be  found 
treateil  under  these  headings.  Here  also 
belong  the  secret  societies,  which  are 
highly  developed  among  the  l\ieblos,  in 
California,  and  on  the  North  Pacific  coast 
It  is  charat!teristic  of  rituals  in  many 
jmrts  of  the  world  that  tliey  tend  to 
develop  into  a  more  or  less  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  myth  from  which  the 
ritual  is  derived.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  masks  (q.  v. ;  seealso  Ceret}}o}i2^)  is  a  com- 
mon feature  of  these  rituals,  in  which  cer- 
tain individuals  impersonate  supernatural 
beings.  In  those  tribes  among  which 
yets  complex  rituals  have  developed  we 
find  the  ceremonies  frequently  in  charge 
of  certain  officers,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  objecta 
belonging  to  the  tribe  or  to  the  societies 
(see  AlUxr^  Valladixim ) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  system  of  religious  beliefis 
and  practices  has  developed  the  more 
svstematically,  the  more  strictly  the  reli- 
giops  practices  have  come  to  be  in  chaige 
of  a  body  of  priests.  Xhis  tendency  to 
systematization  of  religious  beliefs  may 
bie  observed  particularly  among  the  I\ie- 
blosand  the  Pawnee,  but  it  also  occurs  in 
isolated  cases  in  other  part«  of  the  conti- 
nent; for  instance,  among  the  Bellacoola 
of  British  Columbia,  and  those  Algimquian 
tribes  that  have  the  Midewiwin  ceremo- 
nial fully  develope<i.  In  these  cases  we  find 
that  frequently  an  elaborate  series  of  eso- 
teric doctrines  and  practices  exists,  which 
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are  known  to  only  a  Rmall  portion  of  tlie 
tribe,  while  the  mass  of  the  jKJople  arc 
familiar  only  with  part  of  the  ritual  and 
with  ite  exoteric  featur(»8.  For  thia  rea- 
Kon  we  often  find  the  religious  iK^lieffl  and 
practiceH  of  the  nia.sH  of  a  trilnj  nither 
neterogeneouH  as  coniixared  with  the  be- 
liefs held  by  the  priests.  Among  nianv 
of  the  tril)efl  in  which  priests  an*  founci, 
we  find  distinct  esoteric  so<"icties,  and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  rare  that  the  doc- 
trines of  one  society  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  another.  All  this  is  clearly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  tribe  are  deriveil  from  many  <iiffer- 
ent  sources,  and  have  tn^n  brought  into 
order  at  a  later  date  by  the  prii«tscliarge<i 
with  the  keeping  of  the  tribal  rituals. 
Es<»teric  fonus  of  religion  in  charge  of 
priests  are  found  among  the  tril)es  of  the 
arid  region  in  the  South w(»st,  the  trilx.'8 
of  the  southern  Mississi]>pi  Itasin,  and  to 
a  Itnw  extent  among  the  more  northerly 
tril)es  on  the  Plains.  It  would  setMii  tliat, 
on  the  whole,  the  imjx>rt  of  the  esoteric 
ti'achings  <iecreasi»s  among  the  more 
northerly  and  northeasterly  tril)es  of 
the  continent.  It  is  probably  least  de- 
veloiMM.1  among  the  I'^kimo,  the  trilx's  of 
the  Mackenzie  basin,  and  the  trilx's  of 
the  great  plateau  n.»gion,  in  so  far  as  these 
have  remaine< I  uninfluenced  by  the  Plains 
Indians  and  by  those*  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  whole,  the  Indians  inc^line 
strongly  towanl  all  forms  of  religious 
excitement.  This  is  demonstrate<l  not 
only  by  the  exul)enint  development  of 
ancient  religious  forms,  but  also  by  the 
fretjuency  with  which  prophets  (q.  v.) 
have  appeared  among  them,  who  taught 
new  doctrines  and  new  rites,  baseil  either 
on  older  religious  Iwliefs,  or  on  teaching 
xiartly  of  Christian,  partly  of  Indian  origin. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  forms 
of  religion  is  the  Ghost-dance  ((|.  v.), 
which  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  But  other  prophets  of  similar 
type  and  of  far-reaching  influence  were 
numerous.  One  of  these  was  Tenskwa- 
tawa(q.  V. ), the  famous  brotherof  Tecum- 
seh;  another,  theseerSmohalla  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  even  among  the 
Eskimo  such  prophets  have  been  known, 
particnlarlv  in  Greenland.  (f.  ».) 

Xelofoa  (Re'lo-soa,  *pla<'eof  many  pota- 
toes'). A  rancheHa  of  the  Tarahumare, 
20  ni.  E.  of  Chinatu,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  hifn, 
1894. 

Xemahanone.  A  village,  perha])8  l>e- 
longing  to  the  TTnami  Delawares,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city  in  the  17th 
century. — Doc.  of  1649  in  S.  Y.  Do<*.  (bl. 
Hist.,  .Tin,  25, 1881. 

Etmediof.  A  fonner  Spanish  mission 
esUbliahed  among  the  ^ma  by  Father 


Kino,  al)out  1697,  on  the  San  Igna<'io 
branch  of  Rio  Asuncion  in  Sononi,  Mex- 
ico. A  new  church  was  ereirteil  there  in 
169<)-17()0.  Pop.  21)  in  17,m 
Lot  Remediot.— ^)rozc(>  y  Berni.  Ge<»f;.,  317.  1861. 
Nuettra  Senora  de  lot  Remediot.— Kiuo  (1697)  in 
I)<K-.  Hist.  Mc>x. ,4th  H.,  i,  275.  IKVi  (full  mission 
naiix).  Remediot.— Honml  ( Ititf?)  quoted  by  Baii- 
(rn»ft.  Ariz,  ami  N.  MfX.,3r>(),  1889. 

Renape  (contraction  of  Ereiidfxnij  *tnie 
or  native  man',  *inan  properly  so  calUHi,* 
man  in  contrast  with  ant  hn>pomorphic  be- 
ings). An  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
the  largest  linguistic  groups  into  which 
the  Algonquian  family  of  languages  is 
divided;  which  has,  from  a  phonetic  view- 
point, a  closer  attinity  with  C-bipi)ewa 
than  with  any  other  gnmp;  and  whic^h, 
sincethe  change  of  r  to/,  which  took  place 
in  historit;  time,  has  I )een  distinguished  as 
*'Iienape".  The  word  is  fn>m  (I)  i'rru, 
*  true  *,  *  genuine ',  *  properly  so  chIUhI  ', 
cognate  with  Abnaki  ar/Vt,  ^/^ti,  Micmac 
('li^iif  Narraganset  and  Menomini»e  rnhi, 
CliipjKJwa  Inhi,  Cree  dialects  hfin,  UhlUf 
)r1iif  inn,  etc.;  and  (2)  -dfM'u,  *man,*  from 
(by  the  n'gular  loss  of  initial  ?i  in  com- 
iK)sition )  the  radical  wonl  ndpm,  mc^an- 
ing  ( </ )  *  man \{h)  *  male ' .  " IxcitafuHih, 
ft)r  so  they  [the  Roanok]  call  by  that 
general  name  all  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
whole  maine,  of  what  province  stxsver. " 
(Lane,  ca.  1586,  in  Uakluyt^  Voy.,  iii, 
260,  1600.)  (w.  R.  «.) 

Kenapoak  (from  renape^  q.  v.,  and  -akf 
plural  suffix).  Tlie  Indians  formerly  of 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  so  calk*d 
by  the  Algoncjuian  tribes  on  All>emarle  , 
s<l.,  N.  (\— I-ane  ( 1586)  in  Hakluvt,  Voy., 
Ill,  :n7,  repr.  1810. 

Renville,  Gabriel.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  to  which  ix)sition  he  was 
appointed  in  18()()  by  the  \Var  Department. 
He  was  a  son  of  Vict4)r  aiul  a  nepliew  of 
the  celeV)rated  Joseph  Renville.  Hewaa 
born  at  Sweet  Corn's  village.  Big  Stone 
lake,  S.  Dak.,  in  Apr.  1824,  and  die<l  at 
Sisseton  agency,  Aug.  26,  1902.  His 
mother  was  Wintma  Crawford,  daughter 
of  Captain  Crawford  of  the  English  army 
and  c>f  a  daughter  of  Walking  Buffalo 
Redwing  (Tatankamani),  chief  of  the 
Khemnichan.  Gabriel  was  a  valued 
friend  of  the  whites  during  the  massacre 
and  resulting  war  of  the  Sioux  outbreak 
in  1862-65.  (d.  r  ) 

Kenville,  Joieph.  The  half-Sioux  son 
of  a  French  fur-trader,  born  at  Kaposia 
(St  Paul),  Minn.,  in  1770.  His  earl;r 
chiMhood  was  pas.'^e<i  in  the  tipi  of  his 
mother,  but  wlien  about  10  years  of  age 
he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Canada  and 
platted  umhTthe  can' of  a  Catholic?  priest, 
from  whom  he  received  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  He  came  into  jjromi- 
nence  as  a  guide  to  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  in 
1805,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  in  the  War  of  1812  as  interpreter  to 
the  Sioux,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  )>re8ent  at  Ft  Meigs  and  1 1  Stephen- 
son, Ohio,  and  the  g(>o<l  conduct  of  the 
In<lians  there  was  due  largely  to  his  influ- 
ence. He  went  to  the  great  council  at 
Portage  des  Sioux  (mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri) in  1815  as  interpreter,  and  resigne<l 
his  British  commission  and  half  pay  t4) 
attach  himself  thenceforth  to  the  Ameri- 
can interest  He  organize<l  the  Columbia 
Fur  Co.,  with  headquarters  on  L.  Trav- 
erse, Minn.,  and,  calling  to  his  assistance 
many  of  the  bold  characters  released 
from  other  service  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bav  and  N.  W.  Fur  Cos., 
was  able  to  meet  the  American  Fur  Co. 
on  its  own  grounds  with  a  competition 
so  strong  that  the  latter  was  glad  to  make 
terms  and  place  the  C'Olumbia  Co.'s  mem 
in  charge  of  its  Upper  Missouri  outfit. 
At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  lienville 
established  an  independent  business  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  which  he  conducted  until 
his  death.  In  1834  he  met  Dr.  T.  S. 
Williamson,  the  famous  missionary,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  out  on  his  first  recon- 
noissancre,  and  arrange^l  with  him  to  go  to 
Lac  (]ui  Parle  and  establish  a  mission  the 
next  year.  Williamson  returned  to  Ohio 
'for  his  family,  and  the  next  spring  met 
Renville  at  tt  Snelling,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lac  qui  Parle,  which  became 
the  scene  of  most  of  his  long  service  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  soon  after  joined 
by  Dr  S.  R.  Riggs,  and  engaged,  with 
Itenville's  assistance,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Renville  translate*!  every 
word  of  the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage, and  the  missionaries  faithfully  n^- 
conTe<l  it;  he  also  rendered  them  invalu- 
able assistance  in  the  construction  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Dakota 
language.  In  1841  Renville  was  chosen 
and  ordained  a  niling  elder,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  ofiico  until  his  deatn  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  in  Mar.  1846.  Many  de- 
scendants still  reside  among  the  Sisseton 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  (d.  r.  ) 

Berawachio  (re-rn^-u^  'giant  wood- 
pecker,* chic  *  place  of*).  A  Tarahu- 
mare  rancheria  not  far  from  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n, 
1894. 

Beseryations.  A  natural  result  of  land 
cessions  by  the  Indians  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment was  the  establishment  of  reser- 
vations for  the  natives.  This  was  neces- 
sary not  only  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  homes  and  with  land  for  cultivation, 
but  to  avoid  disputes  in  regani  to  boun- 
daries and  to  bring  them  more  easily 
under  control  of  the  Government  b^ 
confining  them  to  given  limits.  This 
policy,  which  has  been  followed  in  Canada 
under  both  French  and  English  control, 
and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  colonies, 


was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  in 
1786.  It  may  l)e  attributed  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  the  white  population  and 
the  consetpient  necessity  of  confining  the 
al)original  )x>pulation  to  narrower  limits. 
This  involveil  a  very  im|X)rtant,  even 
radical,  change  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  was  the  initiatory 
step  toward  a  reliance  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  for  sulisistence.  Reservations 
m  early  davs,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
more  n^x^ntly,  were  fonned  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  cessions  of  land;  thus  a  tribe,  in 
ceding  land  that  it  held  by  original  occu- 

ncy,  reserved  from  the  cession  a  specn- 
and  definite  part  thereof,  and  such 
part  was  held  under  the  original  right  of 
occupancy,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  as  it  was  generally  expressly 
stat^Kl  in  the  treaty  defining  the  l)ound8 
that  tht;  part  so  reserved  was  ** allotted 
to*'  or  **n.»HerviHl  for'*  tlie given  Indians, 
thus  recognizing  title  in  the  (lovemment. 
However,  as  tin»e  pusseil,  the  metho<l  of 
establishing  reiser vations  varied,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  return,  show- 
ing the  method  of  establishment  of 
the  various  reservations,  given  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his 
Report  for  1890:  By  Executive  order,  56; 
by  Executive  onler  under  authority  of 
Congress,  6;  by  act  of  Congress,  28;  by 
treaty,  with  l>oundaries  defined  or  en- 
larged by  Executive  order,  15;  by  treaty 
or  agreement  an<l  act  of  Congress,  5;  by 
unratified  treaty,  1;  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, 51. 

The  setting  aside  of  reservations  by 
treaty  was  terminated  by  the  act  of 
Mar.  3, 1871,  which  brouglit  transat^tions 
with  the  Indians  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Congress  and  substituted  sim- 
ple agreements  for  solemn  treaties.  By 
sundry  sul)8equent  laws  the  matter  has 
been  platred  in  control  of  the  President. 
Reservations  established  by  Executive 
order  without  an  act  of  Congress  were 
not  held  to  be  permanent  before  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  under 
which  the  tenure  has  been  materially 
changed,  and  all  resen'ations,  whether 
created  l)y  Executive  onler,  by  act  of 
Congress,  or  by  treaty,  are  permanent 
Reservations  established  bv  Executive 
order  under  authority  of  Congress  are 
thow  which  have  been  authorized  by  acta 
of  Congress  and  their  limits  defined  by 
Executive  order,  or  first  established  by 
Executive  order  and  subsequently  con- 
firme<l  by  Congress.  The  Indian  titles 
which  have  bi^en  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
emnu'nt  anjK'ar  to  have  l)een  (1)  the 
original  riglit  of  occupancy,  and  (2)  the 
title  to  their  reservations,  which  differs  in 
most  cayH'S  from  the  original  title  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  derived  from  the  United 
States.    There  have  been  some  titles,  and 
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a  few  of  them  Btill  exist,  which  the  Indian 
Bureau  deems  exoeptionfl  to  this  rule,  as 
where  the  reservation  was  formed  by  re- 
stricting the  original  areas  or  where  res- 
ervations have  been  patented  to  tribes  by 
the  Government.  Examples  of  the  lat- 
ter class  are  the  patents  to  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations.  In  a  few 
instances  the  Indians  purchased  the  lands 
forming  in  whole  or  in  part  their  reserva- 
tions. The  construction  given  to  these 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  courts  is 
that  they  are  not  tities  in  fee  simple,  for 
they  convey  no  power  of  alienation  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States,  neither  are 
they  the  same  as  the  ordinary  title  to  oc- 
cupancjr;  they  are  **a  base,  qualified,  or 
determinable  fee,"  with  a  possibility  of 
reversion  to  the  United  States  only,  **and 
the  authorities  of  these  nations  mav  cut, 
sell,  and  dispose  of  their  timber,  and  may 
permit  mining  and  grazing,  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  tracts,  by  their 
own  citizens."  The  act  of  Mar.  1,  1889, 
establishing  a  United  States  (;ourt  in  In- 
dian Territory,  repealed  all  laws  having 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  Five  Civilized 
Tril)es  in  said  Territory  (Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole) 
from  entering  into  leases  or  contracts 
with  others  than  their  own  citizens  for 
mining  coal  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years.  As  a  general  rule  the  Indians 
on  a  reservation  could  make  no  leases  of 
laud,  sales  of  standing  timber,  or  grants 
of  mining  privileges  or  rights  of  way  to 
railways  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. "  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Government  to  prevent 
any  intrusion,  tresi)asH,  or  settlement  on 
the  lands  of  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians 
unless  the  tribe  or  nation  had  given  con- 
sent by  agreement  or  treaty. 

The  idea  of  removing  the  Indians  re- 
siding B.  of  the  Mississippi  to  reservations 
w.  of  that  river  was  a  policy  adopted  at 
an  early  date.  The  first  official  notice  of 
it  appears  in  the  act  of  Mar.  26,  1804, 
"erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories, 
and  providing  the  temporary  government 
thereof."  By  treaty  with  the  Choctaw 
in  1820  they  had  l)cen  assigned  a  new 
home  in  the  W.,  to  include  a  considerable 
portion  of  w.  Arkansas,  with  all  that  jtart 
of  the  present  Oklahoma  s.  of  the  South 
Canadian  and  Arkansas  rs.  In  1825  IVesi- 
dent  Monroe  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
formal  *  *  plan  of  colonization  or  removal ' ' 
(see  Schoolcraft,  in,  573  et  seq.,  1853), 
of  all  tribes  then  residing  e.  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  same  general  western  region. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  present 
C)k]ahoma,  with  the  greater  ]X)rtion  of 
what  is  now  Kansas,  was  soon  after 
constituted  a  territory,  under  the  name 


of  "Indian  Territory,"  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  tribes  to  be  removed  from 
the  settled  i)ortions  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  acquired  by  treaty  purchase  from 
the  Osage  and  Kansa.  A  series  of  treaties 
was  then  inaugurated  by  which,  before 
the  close  of  1840,  almost  all  the  principal 
Eastern  tribes  and  tribal  remnants  had 
been  removed  to  the  **  Indian  Territory," 
the  five  important  Southern  trib^-— 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole — being  guaranteed  auton- 
omy under  the  stvle  oi  "Nations."  By 
8ul)6eauent  legislation  Kansas  was  de- 
tacheii  from  the  Territory,  most  of  the 
emigrant  tribes  within  the  bounds  of 
Kansas  being  again  removed  to  new  reser- 
vations 8.  of  the  boundary  line.  By  other 
and  later  treaties  lands  within  the  same 
Territory  were  assigned  to  the  actual  na- 
tive tribes — Kiowa,  Comanche,  Wichita, 
Cheyenne,  etc. — whose  claims  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  first  n^otiar 
tions,  which  considered  only  the  Osage 
and  Kansa  along  the  eastern  border. 
Other  tribes  were  brought  in  at  various 
periods  from  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  farther 
N.,  to  which  were  added,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  the  Modoc  of  California  (1873),  the 
Nez  Perccs  of  Oregon  and  Idatio  (1878), 
and  the  Chiricahua  Apache  of  Arizona 
(1889),  until  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Territory  comprised  some  40  officially 
recognized  tribes. 

An  unoccupied  district  near  the  center 
of  the  Territory,  known  as  Oklahoma, 
had  become  the  subject  of  contn>versy 
with  intruding  white  settlers,  and  was 
finally  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  1889. 
In  1890  the  whole  western  portion  of 
Indian  Territory  was  created  into  a  sep- 
arate territory  under  the  name  of  Okla- 
homa. In  the  meantime,  under  provis- 
ions of  an  allotment  act  passed  in  1887 
(see  Ixind  tenure) ^  agreements  were  being 
negotiated  with  the  resident  tribes  for  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  to  white  set- 
tlement. In  1906  a  similar  arrangement 
was  consummated  with  the  five  auton- 
omous trilx^s  of  the  eastern  section,  or 
Indian  Territory — the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
C-lKH"taw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole — to- 
gether with  the  several  small  tribes  in 
the  N.  E.  corntT  of  Indian  Territory. 
In  the  following  vear,  1907,  the  whole 
of  the  former  Indian  Territory  was  cre- 
ated into  a  single  state  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Anairs,  the  number 
of  reservations  in  the  Unite<l  States  in 
1908,  including  the  19  Spanish  grants  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  was  161,  aggr^2;ating 
52,013,010  acres,  as  follows: 
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There  are  eome  small  State  reservations 
in  Maine,  New  York  (including  liong 
Island),  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Indian  reservations  in  Canada,  especi- 
ally in  the  western  part,  appear  to  nave 
been  formed  for  bands  or  mmor  divisions, 
seldom  for  entire  tril>es,  and  the  land  set 
apart  was  usually  a  small  area,  sometimes 
not  exceeding  4  acres,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  simply  confirmed 
in  possession  of  th<»ir  residence  tracts  in- 
Htead  of  being  collected  on  reservations 
especially  established  for  such  purpose. 
These  tracts  ai)pear  to  have  been  reserved 
in  some  instances  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  in  some  l)v  special  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  some  by  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary council,  and  in  others  by  an  Indian 
commissioner.  Special  names  were  usu- 
ally given,  but  the  reservations  of  each 
province  or  district  were  numl)ered.  The 
reservations  in  the  Dominion  number 
several  hundred.  (c.  t.  ) 

Reiervoiri.    Set^  Irrigation,  Receptacles. 

Besochiki  (lieK-o-chV-klj  *cave  place'). 
The  name  ot  sevenil  small  independent 
rancherias  of  the  Tarahumare  m  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Bestigonche.      An    important   Micmac 

x-illage  on  the  n.  l>ank  of  Rostigouche  r., 

near  it.s    mouth,    in    Bonaventure    co., 

QuoIh-'C.     The  Fn'ncli  mission  of  Sainte 

Anne  was  established  there  in  the  17th 

r<'nturv.      In  1884  the  village  contained 

464  souls;  in  1909,  498. 

CroM  Point.— Bradlov.  AtlaA.  IBX*).  Minion 
Point.— <'»iri.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1«HJ.  xxv.  IWV).  Micti- 
foache.— Bi'HuhaniolH  (174.'>)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HNt..x.i:).lKf>K.  Octi«ouche.—<'<)fTen(  1754),  ibid., 
VI.  K\.\  ls.V>.  Ouristigouche.— Do  Levis  (1760), 
it.id..  X.  IIW).  IHW.  Paoechigunach.— Vetromile. 
Abiiaki*',  .VJ.  l><t>«  (  —  'place  for  Hprin^  nmuse- 
ments).  RestiKouche.- Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1K80,  S2, 
l•^?<l.  Riitifouche.— Lc  Clercq  (ra.  1685)  <]uotod 
l>v  Shea.  Di^»cov.  M i.ss.  Val . .  K6, 1852.  Riatigutoh.— 
Vi'tnmiilc.  Abnakis.  59.  im>.  Sainte-Anne  do  R^ 
atifouehe. — Kov,  Nomfl  G^>|^rmphiciue»  (^n^^bcc, 
336.  19(»6. 

Retawiehie  ( Ket-a-wi^-rhir^  *warm  land' ). 
A  small  i>ueblo  of  the  Tarahumare  on  the 
**Camina  Real"  towanl  BatojH las,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 

ReUwiohi.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894.  Tetafni- 
ehie.— Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Geog.,  323,  1864  (Mexican 
name). 

Reyata  Band.  A  Santee  Sioux  band 
under  Sky  Man  in  1853  and  1862.— Hin- 
man.  Jour.,  3,  1869. 

Reyes  (Sjmn. :  Ia)s  Bejm,  Hwelfth- 
ni^ht' ).  Ai)parently  a  rancheria  of  the 
Sobaipuri  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
presi*nt  s.  Arizona,  in  Spanish  colonial 
tim«*s. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889;  Venegas, 
Hi.«t.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759. 

Rgheyinettimne  ( Rxd^-yi-n^.s-^tmni^ ) .  A 
fonner  village  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquille  r.,  Orej?.— Dorsoy  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 1890. 

Rhaap.  (Hven  &s  the  name  of  a  Hubdi- 
viaon  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  residing  on 


or  near  the  middle  course  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  in  1880.  The  initial  letter  in 
the  name  is  probably  a  misprint. 

Rhombai.    See  Bull-roarer. 

Rhyolite.  A  variously  colored  volcanio 
rock  having  a  glassy  ground-mass,  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  tribes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  for  making  the  larger 
varieties  of  flaked  implements.  It  oircura 
in  large  Ixnlies  in  South  mtn.  and  other 
Eastern  Sloj)e  ranges  to  the  n.  and  b., 
where  it  is  usually  grayish,  sometimes 
purplish-gray  in  color,  and  shows  scat- 
ter^ whitish  crystals  of  feldspar.  Native 
quarrii^  have  been  located  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  near  Fairfield,  Pa.,  and  it  is 
as8ume<i  that  the  countless  implements  of 
this  material  found  throughout  an  exten- 
sive region  to  the  s.  and  b.  down  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  came  largely  from  this 
source.  Noteworthy  in  the  distribution 
of  these  quarry  products  are  numerous 
caches  of  long  slender  unspecialized 
blades  ranging  from  a  few  specimens  to 
two  hundred  or  more.  Consult  Holmes 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897.     (w.  n.  n. ) 

Ribnaia  (Russian:  'fish').  A  Chnag- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880. 
Rmbnaia.— Petroff,  Hep.  on  Alanka.  57,  1881. 
Rylmia.— Pctroff  in  10th  CensuH,  Alanka.  12, 1884. 

Riee  Lake.  A  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sisauga  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, Ontario,  usually  called  **  Rice  Lake 
Indians''  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  that  body  of  water.  In  1909  tbey 
numbered  93.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  they  were  noted  for  their 

skill  in  "medicine." 

Indians  of  Rioa  Lake. — Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  1. 151, 1888.  RIm  Lake  band.— Can.  Ind. 
Aflf.  Rep.  1906, 17, 1907. 

Rice  Lake  Band.  A  Chippewa  band  re- 
siding on  Rice  lake,  Barron  co.,  Wis. 
Their  settlement,  according  to  Warren, 
was  made  as  early  as  the  year  1700. 
They  numlK'red  184  in  ltK)9,  under  Ijbl 

Pointe  agency. 

Rioe  Lake.— Warren  (1852)    in  Minn.  HiHt.  Boo. 

Coll..  V,  164,  IHH.*).     Rioe  Lake  band.— WaDhington 

treaty  (186H)  in  U.  R.  Ind.  Treat.,  216, 1878. 
KLohardville,  John  B.     See  Penhewah, 
Richibncto.     A  Micmac  village  at  the 

mouth  of  Richibucto  r.,  in  Kentco.,  N.  B. 

Elafibuoto.— Vetromilc.  Abnakin,  58. 1866.  Ri«hi- 
bouetou— Hollan  (1748)  In  MaMs.  HlMt.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  .8,  VI.  136,  1800.  Riohibuotoa.— Keano  in  Stan- 
forfl,  Coinwnd..  533, 1S7H.  Rifibncto.— Vetromlle, 
Abnakis.  58.  1866.  Rithebouctou— Fr\'e  (17riO)  in 
Ma.s8.  IIlHt.  Soi*.  Coll.,  Ul  H.,  X,  116,  1809.  Riaha- 
buoU.— Ibid.,  115. 

Richnchi  (Ri'Chu-chi\  from  the  name  of 
a  small  red  aquatic  animal  calleil  bv  the 
Mexicans  mndifueki ) .  A  small  rancheria 
of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from  Noro- 
j2:achic,  h.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz. infn,  1894. 

Rickahake.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1812,  probably  in  the  pres- 
ent Norfolt  CO.,  Va.     It  was  occui)ieil  by 
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some  renegades  who  had  formed  a  plot 
against  a  ruling  chief  and  fled  to  escape 
punishment  The  account  is  given  by 
Pory  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  64,  repr. 
1819.     Of.  Righkahauk. 

Kiddle,  Toby.    See  Wirwnm, 

Bieeheini  (Russian:  *  brook  village'). 
A  former  Aleut  village  on  Little  l>aj^, 
Akun,  Krenitzin  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  37  m 

1830. 

Balohwhwoe.— Venlamlnof.  Zapiskl,  n.  202.  1840. 
XajolMTnioi.~-Venianiiiiof  cited  by  Elliott,  Good. 
Aff.  Alaaka,  286, 1875. 

Xlghkahauk.  A  village  in  1608,  possi- 
bly of  the  Chickahominy  tribe,  on  tne  w. 
bank  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,map,  repr. 
1819.     Cf.  Rickahake, 

Binoon  (Span:  'comer,'  in  the  S.  W. 
usually  referring  to  a  comer,  ang[1e,  or  re- 
0608  in  a  valley).  A  Luiseflo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  lley,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  in 
1883;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Rincon  in 
Riverside  co.  The  name  is  now  given 
to  a  tract  of  2,552.81  acres  of  })atented 
and  allotted  bmd,  with  119  inhabitants, 
under  the  Pala  agency.  See  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  for  1902,  175;  for  1903,  147,  1904; 
Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  Ind., 
29,  1883;  Kelsey,  Spec  Kep.  Cal.  Inds., 
33,1906. 

Sing  itonet.    See  Perforated  xtones. 

Bique  ('place  of  panthers.'— Hewitt). 
An  important  palisaded  town  of  the  an- 
cient Erie,  situated  prolmbly  near  the 
{iresent  site  of  Erie,  Erie  co..  Pa.  In 
668  it  was  said  to  have  been  sacked  by 
1,200  Iroquois,  although  defended  by  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  combatants. 
Sri«.— Jes.  Rel.  1C41.  71, 1858.  EriM.—Macaulcy, 
N.Y.,l,119,1829.  Erika.— Ibid.  Kcu^--Je8.Rel. 
1666, 82. 18.')8.  Rique.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix. 
New  Fnnce,  ii,  26(1. 18G6  (Onondaga  name). 

Sirak.    A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  Plover 

bay,  N.  E.  Siberia;  pop.  24  in  4  houses 

about  1895;  9  in  2  houses  in  1901.    The 

people  are  of  the  Aiwan  division  and  are 

very    poor. 

Zim.— BoKoras,  Chnkchec,  29,  1904  (Chukchi 
designation.)  ^I'rak.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 
Tirik.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  map,  1899. 

Bliing  Mooie.    See  Tajnciha. 

Sitanoe.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Powhatan  C()nfe<leracy,  in  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina  about  1612,  near  some 
copper  mines. — Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va., 
26, 1849. 

Sitenbenk.     A   niipsionary  station  and 

Danish  trading  post  in  n.  CTreenland,  just 

across  the  bight  from  Disko  id. 
Xiteab^nk.— MiMlilelelfH^r  om  Gr6nland.  xxv,  map, 
1902.    Rittenbenk.— Crantz,  liist.  Greenland,  i,  pi. 
1, 16, 17G7. 

Bito  (Span.:  *rite,'  'ceremony*).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indians 
on  the  8.  bank  of  San  J(^  r.,  Valen- 
cia CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  deserteti  j)ric»r 
to  1848,  because  thope  who  lived  higher 
up  on  the  Arroyo  de  Rito  cut  off  all 
the  water  of  the  stream  in  seasons  when 


tliey  wanted  to  irrigate  their  lands,  thus 
depriving  the  people  of  Rito  of  it  (Al)ert 
in  Emory  Recon.,  474, 1848).  It  is  now 
a  small  Mexican  village,  but  there  are  a 
few  old  Laguna  houses  there. 

Sitaal.    See  Ceremony,  Religiwi, 

Siver  Deiert  A  band  of  Algonkin  oc- 
cupying the  Maniwaki  res.,  comprising 
about  44,537  acres,  on  Desert  r.«  at  its 
cx)nfluence  with  Gatineau  r.,  (^uel)e(r. 
The  members  of  this  band,  numbering 
409  in  1909,  gain  their  livelihood  by 
''shantyinff,''  driving,  hunting,  and  lum- 
bering, and  engage  to  a  limited  extent  in 
aj^riculture.  The  women  make  mocca- 
sins, mittens,  baskets,  etc.,  while  the  men 
manufacture  snowshoes  and  ax-handles. 
The  older  men  drink  to  excess  and  are 
rather  dependent  on  the  whites  for  em- 
ployment. 

Siver  Indians.  Used  by  Hubbard  in 
1680  (Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  v,  33, 
1815)  as  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians 
formerly  living  on  C^onnecticut  r.  above 
the  coast  tribes. 

Siver  Bonge.  An  Algonkin  settlement 
in  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  containing  31  Indi- 
ans in  1884.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  184, 
1885. 

Siver  that  Fliei.  A  former  band  of  the 
Miniconjou  Sioux. — (^ulbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Boanoak  (Ixoanok,  'northern  people'). 
The  first  people  with  whom  Amadas  and 
Barlowe  came  into  contact  after  landing, 
in  July,  1584,  on  the  island  of  Woi'ocon 
(xt^kdkan  *  curve'  or  *bend,'  from  its 
shape  as  shown  on  White's  map),  in  what 
is  now  North  Carolina.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  being  unintelligible,  it  was 
but  natural  for  them  to  mistake  the  won! 
Wingandacoa  for  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  Roanoak  for  that  of  the  is- 
land which  these  Indians  inhabited.  On 
visiting  this  island  ( alx  tut  12m.  long )  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival,  Barlowe  and  his 
com|3anions  found  at  its  northern  end  (a 
location  whence  possibly  the  name  of 
the  people)  **a  village  of  nine  housi^s 
built  of  Cedar,  and  fortifie<l  round  al)out 
with  sharpe  trees  to  kee][)e  out  their 
enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made 
like  a  tunie  pike  very  artificially."  This 
was  the  residence  of  Wingina,  the  wer- 
owance  of  the  Roanoak,  and  of  Grangan- 
ameo,  his  brother.  White  marks  this 
village  **Roanoac,"  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  early  settlern,  but  not 
of  the  natives,  of  designating  Indian  vil- 
lages by  the  names  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  name  Roanoak,  having  been  made 
known  in  England  by  Barlowe,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  became 
fixed,  in  the  form  Roanoke,  in  geo- 
graphical nomenttlature  as  the  name, 
jirimarily,  of  an  inland;  later  it  was  ajv 
plied  to  a  river  of  Virginia  and  North 
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Carolina,  a  city  and  county  of  Virginia, 
and  villaffi'fl  in  other  states. 

According  to  Mooney,  the  application 
of  the  name  Roanoak  (ro(i7wke,  ronoke, 
ronoakf  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
term  from  some  Algonquian  dialect,  which 
the  records  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Nr)rth  Carolina  constantly  use  to  designate 
wampum  (q.  v.)  and  for  which  Lawson 
employs  the  form  rawT^noc)  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  village  descril)ed  above,  one 
of  those  of  the  Secotan  tribe,  in  1585-89, 
under  jurisdiction  of  Wingina.    (w.r.g.) 

fioanoke.  A  name  applied,  with  sev- 
eral variants,  by  the  Virgmia  colonists,  to 
the  shell  beads  employed  by  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  as  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment or  media  of  exchange ;  a  case  of  sub- 
stitution of  a  familiar  word  for  one  that 
was  ill  understood  and  probably  more 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Capt.  John  Smith 
(1(512  and  1624)  eives  the  Powhatan 
name  for  shell  beads  in  the  form  of  raw- 
renock  and  rnwranoke,  and  William 
Strachey  defines  rarenaw  as  *a  chain  of 
beads.'  The  root  rdr  means  to  *rub,' 
*abrade,*  ^smooth,*  *  polish.'  The  original 
word  may  have  been  rdr^nairoit,  *  smoothed 
shells,'  pi.  of  rarenaw.  See  Shellwork, 
Wampum,  (w.  R.  G.) 

Sobbiboe.  A  sort  of  pemmican  soup 
state<l  by  Scheie  de  Vere  (Americanisms, 
44,  1872)  to  be  in  use  throughout  the 
N.  W.  among  hunters,  trappers,  and 
others.  This  is  the  Canadian  French 
rababou,  a  soup  of  flour  and  pemmican 
used  by  the  voyageurs  and  early  settlers. 
The  word  is  prolmbly  derived  from 
nabobs  ornapopf  which  signifies  *  broth'  in 
the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquian,  with  n  converted  intor  as 
in  some  languages  of  this  stock.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

fiobeico.  A  rancheria  of  the  Eudevo 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission  dating  from 
1673.  Situated  in  central  Sonora,  Mexico, 
about  lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°.  Pop.  330  in 
1678,  and  but  8  in  1730. 
Sobetco.— Rivera  (1730)  qaotcd  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States.  I.  618.  1884.  8aa  Francisco  de  Jarier 
Soboyco.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
9.,  in,  866,  18d7.  8.  Fran.  Javier  Beboioo.— Zapata 
(1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 
1884. 

Bobimon,  Alexander.  A  chief  of  the 
Potawatomi,  known  also  as  Cheecheebing- 
way;  bom  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  in  1789. 
llis  father  was  a  Scotch  trader,  his  mother 
an  Ottawa.  Although  but  5  years  of  age 
when  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Miami  in  1794,  of  which  he 
was  an  accidental  observer,  Robinson  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  what  he  saw 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  at  Chicago  during 
the  War  of  1812,  and  tried  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent the  maasacre  of  the  trcx)pH,  succeed- 
ing in  carrying  off  Capt.  Helm,  the 
commandant,  and  his  wife,  in  a  canoe, 


traversing  the  entire  length  of  L.  Michi- 
gan and  placing  them' in  safety  at  Mack- 
inaw ( Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  328, 1876). 
It  is  stated  that,  probablv  in  1827,  he 
prevented  the  young  men  of  his  tribe  from 
making  an  attack  on  Ft  Dearborn.  In 
the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  Robinson 
and  his  people  espouse<l  the  cruse  of  the 
whites,  and,  so  far  as  they  actively  par- 
ticipated, formed  part  of  the  force  under 
Gen.  Atkinson  and  Gen.  Henry.  He 
served  as  interpreter  for  Gen.  Lewis  Cass 
during  his  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Chippewa,  June  6,  1820,  and  his  name, 
in  tne  form  Cheecheepinquay,  is  signed 
to  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
July  29, 1829;  also,  as  Tshee-tshee-beeng- 
guay,  to  the  supplementary  treaty  of 
Oct.  1,  1834.  The  sum  r>f  |5,000  was 
allowed  him,  and  $400  granted  his  chil- 
dren, (c.  T.) 

Booameea  (contraction  of  Old  Abnaki 
Ndrdkamlgukf  'at  (or  on)  the  land  up- 
stream.'—^ierard).  A  former  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacv  on  Androscoggin  r., 
on  the  border  of  Oxford  and  Franklin 
COS.,  Me.  Their  plantation  extended  for 
several  miles  along  both  banks  of  the 
stream.  It  is  possible  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Arosaguntacook.  (j.  m.  } 

Arockameoook.— Ballard  In  Rep.  U.  S.  Coast  Snrv. 
1K68,  247.  1871.  Arrockaomecook.— McKeen  in  Me. 
Hist. Soc.Coll., 111,823.1853.  Merooomeoook.— Coffin 
(1797).  ibid.,  iv.  340.  18.')6.  VaralnmiffS.— French 
letter  (1?21)  In  Maas.  Hist.  8<»c.  Coll.,  2d  §.,  VUI, 
262,  1819.  VarraokomaffOf .— Niles  (ca.  1761),  ibid., 
3d  H..  VI,  246,  1837.  Karrahamefoek.— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  HiHt.  Soe.  Coll.,  i.  83. 1824.  Var- 
rakamegook.— ForLsniouth  treaty  (1713)  in  Me. 
Hint.  Soc.  Coll..  VI,  260, 1859.  Rocameoa.— Ruasell, 
ibid.,  II.  167,  1847.    Boooameooo.— McKeen.  ibid., 

III.  323. 1853  ( the  tract) .  Kookamacuf .— Penhaliow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  122,  1824. 
Koekamecook.— Percpole  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  m, 
333. 1853(  villnfre).    Eocomeoo.— Coffin  (1797), ibid., 

IV,  340.  lx.')6  (the  point).  Rooameiio.^McKeen, 
ibid..  III.  323. 1853  (village). 

Bocheachio  ('fish  place').  A  small 
pueblo  of  the  Tanihumare  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Jjumlioltz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Boche  de  Boenf  ( French :  *  buffalo  rock '). 

An  Ottawa  village  on  the  n.  w.  bank  of 

Maumee  r.,  near  Waterville,  Lucas  oo.. 

Ohio.    In  1831  the  reservation  was  sold 

and  the  Indians  removed  to  Kansas,  where 

they  joined  theOttawaof  Blanchard  Fork, 

and  by  treaty  agreement  were  to  become 

citizens  in  1867. 

Fondacame.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Pa- 
IK're.  Ind.  Aft.,  i,  747,  1832  (miflprint  for  Tondaga- 
nie.  the  chief).     Boohe  de  Boeuf.— Detroit  treaty 

il807)  in  U.  B.  Ind.  Treat..  193,  1878.  Bocher  & 
lout— Hutchins.  map  ( 1778).  in  Butterfleld,  Wash- 
inKU^)ii-lrvine  Corr..  354,  1882.  Tendaganee'i  vil- 
lage.—Brown,  W(>8t.  Gaz.,  164. 1817.  Tondagaaia.— 
Maumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  20S, 
1873  (chief's  name). 

Bockahominy.  An  Indian  food  prepara- 
tion (the  **cold  flour'*  of  Western  hunt- 
ers), used  under  different  names  {pmta- 
mwiy  viik^hikf  yok^lw]^  rok^hig^  pinole jtiste, 
etc. )  from  Catiada  to  Peru,  and  made  of 
parched  corn  (called  by  the  Powhatan 
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Indians  of  Vinpnia  apdrumindnf  *  parched 
grain ')  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
At  the  N.  maple  susar  is  sometimes  mixeil 
with  it,  and,  in  Texas,  powdered  mes- 

auite  beans,  while  still  farther  s.  choco- 
tte  and  cane  sugar  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition. This  preparation  is  carried  in  a 
skin  bag  or  pouch  b^  the  hunter,  who 
is  able  to  subsist  on  it  alone  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  It  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  Indian  war  parties  going  on 
distant  expeditions,  its  Dulk  being  re- 
duced to  tne  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  it  being  so  light  that  the  Indians 
could,  without  inconvenience,  carry  a 
supply  sufdcient  for  a  lon^  journey. 
Under  the  name  of  niashika,  it  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  rations  furnished 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Peruvian  army. 
From  Powhatan  of  Virginia  (with  a  vo- 
calic suffix  due  to  English-f^peaking  peo- 
ple) rokcJiamhif  a  verb  meaning,  in  its 
mdefinite  sense,  'softened';  cognate  with 
Lenape  lok^hamtn^  and  Abnaki  nul^- 
hajnen.  (w.  r.g.) 

Soekaway  (Renape:  regaunhdHf  'sandy 
land. ' — Gerard. )  A  tribe  formerly  living 
about  Kockaway  and  Hempstead,  on  the 
8.  coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  They  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  and  extended 
N.  w.  to  Newton.  Tneir  principal  village 
was  Rechquaakie,  besides  which  they 
had  another  on  Hog  id.,  in  Rockaway 
bay. 

XMkMway.— Doc.of  1662  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
xiT.  612, 1883.  Keohkewiok.— Deed  of  1647,  ibid., 
68.  Beohouwhaoky.— Deed  of  1689,  ibid.,  15.  Reoho- 
WMbr.— ii>tiiyvc>8aiit  (1663),  ibid.,  xiil,  822, 1881. 
EaoUceweok.— Deed  of  ir>47,  ibid.,  xiv,  66.  1883. 
Sattkkonwhaoky.— Devd  of  16G9  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names.  87, 1906.  Reokomaoki.— 
Stuyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  D<xj.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
474,  1883.  EMkonhaoky.— D(>c.  of  1644,  ibid.,  r>6. 
SMkowaoky.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  xiii,  184,  1881. 
Boakaway.— Doc.  of  HV>7,  ibid.,  xiv,  416.  1883. 
Sookaway.— Deed  of  1648,  ibid.,  530.  Sockeway.— 
Doc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  705.  Rookway.— Androe  (1676), 
ibid.,  709. 

Soekaway.  A  two-seated  pleasure  car- 
riage with  a  canopy  toi>,  named  after 
Rockaway,  a  river  and  a  village  in  New 
Jersey,  derived  from  the  Delaware  dia- 
lect of  Al^ou(iuian  prevalent  in  this  re- 
gion, (a.  P.O.) 

Sock  Village.  A  former  Potawat<>mi 
village  in  n.  e.  TllinoiH,  on  a  reservation 
sold  in  18.S7.— Tippecanoe  treatv  (1832)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  «>98,  1873;  AVashington 
treaty  (1837),  ibid.,  715. 

Sooky  Point  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  Prince  Edwani  id.,  Canada. 

Soenoke.     Set^  Roanoke. 

Sokeag.  An  Indian  food  preparation 
made  of  finely  j>owdcre<l  parched  com: 
spelled  also  roucheng  and  rokee.  The 
word  is  fn>m  Quiripi  ( Quinnipiac)  rok^hifj, 
abbreviateii  from  mkihignn,  and,  like  its 
Massachuset  and  Peqiiot-Mohogan  cog- 
natett,  iwkehlk  and  yokeag,  means  *  ( what 
is)  softened.'  (w.  r.  g.) 


Sokohamin.    See  Rockahominy. 

Soktiho.    The  hiehest  of  the  Chilula 

villages  on  Redwood  cr.,  n.  Cal. 
RookUtt.— Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ.Cal.  ( Yurok  name). 
Boq«»-olioh.~Oibb8  in  Schoolcnut,  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI,  139, 1858. 

Solfe,  Thomas.  The  son  and  only  child 
of  the  celebrated  Pocahontas  (q.  v.)  of 
Vii^nia.  by  her  husband  John  Rolfe. 
He  was  bom  in  England  in  1617,  shortly 
before  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  was 
educated  in  London  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe.  On  reaching  manhood  he  came  to 
America,  where,  in  1641,  he  petitioned 
the  Virginia  government  for  permission  to 
visit  his  mother's  sister  and  uncle  among 
their  people,  then  at  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish, we  is  styled  by  one  writer  **a gen- 
tleman of  great  distinction  and  poss^sed 
of  ample  fortune,"  but  his  name  is  not 
conspicuous  in  the  records  of  his  time. 
He  left  one  daughter,  who  in  turn  left 
one  son,  through  whom  certain  families 
trace  descent  from  Pocahontas,   (j.  m.) 

Somaine  {Ordmdnlskipu,  'vermihon 
river,'  from  Montagnais  ordmiin  *  vermil- 
ion', shipu  *  river. '—Gerard).  A  Mon- 
tagnais  village  and  trading  station  on  the 
ccAst  of  Labrador,  at  the  mouth  of  Ro- 
maine  r.  In  1884  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered 287. 

Oraad  Bemaine.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Kcp.  1S81.  pt.  1, 
185, 1885.  Olomaaosheebo.— Steamst,  Labrador,  264. 
1884.    Romaiae.— Ibid. 

Soman  Koie  {Wonlnl,  'hook  nose'). 
A  former  noted  chief  of  the  Himoiyoqis 
warrior  society  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne. 
The  name  *'  Roman  Nose"  was  given  him 
by  the  whites;  his  proper  name  was  Sauts, 
*Bat.'  He  was  prominent  in  the  Indian 
wars  along  the  Kansas  frontier  between 
1864  and  1868,  and  led  the  attack  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Aricaree  Fork  or 
Beecher' 8  Island,  e.  Colorado,  Sept.  17-25, 
1868,  in  which  a  company  of  52  scouts 
under  command  of  Col.  (Gen.)  G.  A.  For- 
syth successfully  held  off  several  hundred 
Cheyenne  warriors  for  8  days  until  help 
arriv^.  Roman  Nose  was  shot  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day's  fight  and  died 
that  night  in  the  Indian  camp,  to  which 
he  had  been  removed  by  his  friends. 
See  Cheyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Somonan.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  of  California,  presumably  on  San 
Francis<*o  ^>eninsula  and  connected  with 
Dolores  mission,  San  Franci«:o.  Some- 
times included  under  the  tenn  Costanos. 
BemaaoBi.— Taylor  in  ChI.  Fanner.  Miiy  31.  IHCl. 
Ko-mo-naiii.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribi's.  n,riOG,1852. 
Rowanant.— Hittell.  Hist.  Cal..  i,  731,  Vm. 

Sonatewisichroone.  The  Iroquois  name 
of  a  tribe,  probably  Algonquian,  formerly 
living  al>out  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 
Tliey  si'ut  a  friendly  messagre  to  the 
Seneca  in  1715. — Living><ton  (1715)  in 
N.  Y.  D(H\  Col.  Hi^^t.,  V,  445,  1855. 

Sonowadainie.  One  of  tlie  6  "castles'* 
of  the  Amikwa,  near  Michilimackinac, 
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Mich.,  in  1723.— Albany  Conf.  (1723)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  693,  1855. 

Boot  Diggers.  A  band,  probably  Sho- 
shoni,  but  given  by  Culbertson  (Smith- 
son  Kep.  1850,  144,  1851)  as  a  Crow  clan. 
See  Digger. 

Booti.  For  economic  as  well  as  for  re- 
ligions purposes  the  Indians  used  the  va- 
rious parts  of  plants  to  a  greater  extent 
than  substances  of  animal  or  mineral  char- 
acter. This  was  the  case  even  in  the  arid 
r^on,  although  plants  with  edible  roots 
are  limited  mainlv  to  areas  having  abun- 
dant rainfall.  TKe  more  important  uses 
of  roots  were  for  food,  for  medicane,  and 
for  dyes,  but  there  were  many  other 
uses,  as  for  basketry,  cordage,  fire-sticks, 
cement,  etc.,  and  for  chewing,  making 
salt,  and  flavoring. 

Plants  of  the  lily  family  furnished  the 
most  abundant  and  useful  root  food  of 
the  Indians  throughout  the  U.  8.  The 
Eskimo  of  Kowak  r.  ate  roots  of  the  wild 
])arenip,  which  they  secured  from  the 
caches  in  the  nests  of  field-mice.  The 
Indians  of  C.  Flattery  ate  camas  bulbs, 
procured  by  trade  from  tribes  to  their 
southward,  as  well  as  equisetuni  roots, 
and  roots  of  fern,  grass,  water  plants, 
clover,  cinquefoil,  and  eelgrass.  Equi- 
setuni tul)ers  and  eelgrass  roots  were 
eaten  raw;  other  roots  were  lx)iled  by 
means  of  hot  stones  or  baked  in  pit  ovens. 
Camas  (q.  v. )  was  a  staple  root-food  from 
the  Wasatch  mts.  in  Utah,  northward 
and  westward;  it  was  an  article  of  wide- 
spread commerce,  influenced  the  migra- 
tion of  tribes,  and  might  have  ))ecome  in 
time  the  basis  of  primitive  agri<nilture, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  Columbia  r. 
Leiberg  says:  *' Every  meadow  was  a 
camas  field.  The  plant  was  so  plentiful 
in  many  places  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  upper  St  Mary  basin 
more  than  half  of  the  total  herbaceous 
vegetation  in  the  lowlands  was  com]>osed 
of  this  one  species.*'  The  Skit^wish 
people  congregate<l  here  in  the  Hummer 
to  dig  camas  and  to  hunt  deer.  The  root 
was  dug  with  a  shariv-poiuted  stick.  In 
part  of  this  area  the  kouse  root  (<{.  v.), 
second  only  to  camas  in  im]>ortan(!o,  was 
dug  in  April  or  May,  before  camas  was 
in  season.  This  root  is  the  racine  hlanr 
of  the  Canadian  voyageiirF>.  It  was 
pounded  and  made  into  thin  C4ikes,  a  foot 
wide  and  3  ft  long,  which  were  ribbed 
from  the  impression  of  the  poles  on  which 
they  were  laid  over  the  fire  to  smoke-dry 
or  bake. 

Tlie  tubers  of  the  arrowhead  plant 
{Sagittaria  an  folia  and  S.  lalifolia),  wap- 
patoo  (q.  V.)  in  Algon(|nian,  were  widely 
used  in  the  N.  W.  for  f(XKl.  When  pass- 
ing across  Chewaucan  marsh  of  the 
Oregon  plains,  e.  of  the  Klamath  res., 
Fk^mont  noticed  large  patches  of  ground 


that  had  been  torn  up  by  Indian  women 
in  dimng  the  roots  of  the  wappatoo. 
The  Chippewa  and  Atlantic  Coast  Indians 
also  made  use  of  them.  The  roots  of  the 
cattail  flag  and  bur  reed  were  eaten  by 
the  Klamath  of  Oregon,  who  used  also 
the  roots  of  carum,  calochortus,  and 
valerian.  The  Nez  Percys  of  Idaho  ate 
the  balsam  root  {Balaumorrhiza  ineana 
and  B.  sagittata),  as  well  as  the  roots 
of  Carum  gairdneri,  VaUirrhoi' pedata^  and 
PtUocalau  Bip, 

The  pomme  blanche,  Indian  turnip,  or 
prairie  potato  (Pnoralea  escuUrUa)  was 
prized  by  tribes  living  on  high  plains  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  root  was  dug  bv  women  by  means 
of  a  pointed  stick,  then  dried,  pounded 
to  meal,  and  cooked  with  jerked  meat 
and  corn.  For  winter  use  these  roots 
were  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried.  The 
Sioux  varied  their  diet  with  i  oots  of  the 
Indian  turnip,  two  kinds  of  water  lily, 
the  water  grass,  and  the  vido  of  the 
Sioux,  calle<l  by  the  French  pomme  de 
terre,  the  ground-nut  (A]no»  apios).  To 
these  may  be  added  the  tuber  of  milk- 
weed {Asclef/ias  luherosa)^  valued  by  the 
Sioux  of  the  upper  Platte,  an(i  the  root 
of  the  Jerusalem  arti(^hoke  {Helianthtut 
tuberosa)f  eaten  by  the  Dakota  of  St 
Ooix  r.  Other  Plains  tribes  gathered 
esculent  roots  to  eke  out  their  tood  sup- 
ply; among  them  the  immense  roots  of 
the  wild  jHjtato  {Ipomauleittophglla)  were 
dug  with  great  labor  ana  eaten  by  the 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Miami,  Shawnee,  and  other  trilx^s  of  the 
middle  W.  ate  the  "man  of  the  earth" 
(Ipomira  jxxmhiraia)  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke (fielianthus  tubcroms).  From  the 
universal  habit  among Califomian  tribes, 
especially  the  Paiute,  of  gathering  food 
roots,  the  name  **  Diggers**  was  applied 
to  them  by  the  early  settlers  and  has 
remained  to  this  <1ay  in  ])opular  usage. 
Tlie  esculent  roots  growing  in  great  vari- 
ety in  California  were  a  considerahle  addi- 
tion to  the  Indian  larder.  Among  the 
))lant8  thus  utilized  were  the  ))rake,  tule, 
calochortus,  camas,  and  various  lilies. 
Calochortus  bull)**,  called  wild  sago,  were 
eaten  also  by  the  tribes  of  Utah  and 
Arizona.  The  bulbs  are  starchy  and 
palatable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Mormons, 
during  their  first  five  years  in  Utah,  con- 
sumed this  root  extendi velv. 

In  the  S.  W.  few  e<lit)le  roots  are 
found,  though  many  medicinal  roots  are 
gathered.  The  Ilopi,  Zufli,  and  other 
tribes  eat  the  tubers  of  the  wild  potato 
{Solanum  jmne»ii).  The  Southern  and 
Ea.ytern  trii>es  also  ma<Ie  use  of  the  potato. 
Though  this  acrid  tuber  is  unpalatable 
and  reciuires  nmch  preparation  to  render 
it  suitable  for  fowl,  many  trilxjs  recog- 
nize<l  its  value.    The  Navaho,  especially, 
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doK  Bud  coneumed  larfe  qiiantiticfl  of  it, 
and  on  aci«unt  of  the  griping  caused  by 
eating  it,  they  ate  clay  with  itaa  a  pallia- 
tive. The  rinift,  Hopi,  and  other  Ari- 
EOna  trihoa  hiibituali]/  chewed  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  having  Ewuet  or  niuci- 
livciliouB  properties. 

The  Beminolo  of  Florida  poawtised  a 
Talnable  plant  called  eooiiti  (q.  v.),  the 
bulbouB  starchy  root  ot  which  was  con- 
verted into  flour.  The  apparatus  eni- 
ployeil  in  the  coonti  incjustry  comprised 
mortars  and  pestles,  platforms,  mash  vea- 
■ds,  Mrainers,  and  vats.  The  starch, 
sepArated  from  the  mashed  root  by  wash- 
ing and  sediinentation,  was  fermented 
alightl^,  dried  on  palmetto  leaves,  and 
made  into  breail.  A  demand  among  the 
whites  for  coonti  Bour  has  led  to  the 
establish [nent  of  eeveml  mills  in  Florida 
The  coonti  industry  is  similar  to  the  cas- 
MVB  industry  of  the  West  Indiea  and 
Bouth  America,  and  it  eeems  probable 
that  the  method  of  nianufai-ture  in  Flor- 
idft  did  not  originate  there.  Hariot  men- 
tions tt  pimita  the  roots  of  which  were 
valned  as  food  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
^ving  the  native  names,  appearan[«,  oc- 
currence, and  method  of  preparation. 
Many  of  the  meilicinnt  roote  of  eastern 
and  wiulhem  t'.  H.  were  adopted  by  the 
whites  from  the  Indian  pharmacojieia; 
some  of  these  are  still  known  by  their 
native  nnines,  and  about  40  are  quoted 
in  current  price  IJRta  of  crude  drugs. 
Indians  formerly  gathered  medicinal 
roots  to  nipply  the  trade  that  arnsc  afUr 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  Many  roate 
were  exported,  especially  ginseng,  in 
whicli  there  was  an  extensive  commerce 
with  China;  and,  curiously  enough,  (he 
Iroquois  name  for  the  plant  has  the 
same nieaningaa  the Chinenename.  Gin- 
sengwas  discovered  in  Auterica  hvLa&taii 
in  1<  16,  and  nnder  the  French  n''Kiine  in 
Canada  many  thouHinds  of  dollars' worth 
were  sent  yearly  to  the  Orient  In  Alaska 
ginseng  was  utted  by  sorcerera  to  give 
them  power.  AJthotightheuseof  edd)le 
roots  by  the  Indians  was  ^neral,  they 
nowhere  }ir^:ti».-d  root  cultivation,  even 
]n  its  inci|)ieiit  stages.    In  the  U.  6.  the 


adopted  by  tril)eswhich  had  not  adva  . . 
to  the  sISKC  of  rix)t  cultivation.  See 
Baikelrt/,  Diim  ami  Figmenit,  Food,  Mrdi- 
cine  ami  Medirmt-men. 

Consult  I'almer,  Food  Products  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  U.  S.  Agric. 
Rep.  1S70,  1S71;  Chamberlain  in  Vehr. 
d.  Berliner  Gesel.  f.  Anthr.,  651,  1S96; 
Cheenut,  Plants  used  bv  the  Indians  of 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  C'ont.  U.  S.  Nat 
Herb.,  vn,  no.  3,  1902;  Coville,  Notes  on 
the  Plants  uveil  bv  the  Klamath  Indians 
of  Oretp>n,  ibid,,  r,  no.  2,  1S07;  Lciberg, 
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ibid.,  v,  no.  1,  p.  37;  J.  0.  Dorecy  in 
Kep.  B.A.  E.,  30H,  18S4;  MacCauley 
5th  Kep.  H.  A.  F,.,  1R87;  Hariot  Briefe 
and  True  liepori,  1590;  Hrdli(>ka  in  Bull. 
34,  B.  A.  E.,  1908.  (w.  II.) 

BMario.     See  Nuatra  Sermra  del  Kom- 

Boicowft.  A  former  Kemugbtan  settle- 
ment in  Kliiubeth  City  co.,  Va. — Jeffer- 
son (1781),  Kotes,  12H,  ISOa. 

Baai,Joha,  Chief  of  the  Cherokee;  t>om 
in  Rossville,  Ga.,  Oct.  3,  1790;  died  in 
Waahiniiton,  D.  C,  Aug.  1,  1866.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Scot- 
land by  a  Cherokee  wife  who  was  herself 
three-tjuarters  wiiite.  His  boyhood  name 
of  Tsan-usdf,  'Little  John.'  was  ex- 
changed when  be  reachei' 


for  that  of  GuHi^iiwi,  or  Cooweescoo- 
wee,  bv  which  was  known  a  large  while 
bird  (){  nnci>nimon  occurrence,  jicrhaps 
the  egret  or  the  swan.  He  went  to  w.'hool 
in  Kmgston,  Teiin.  In  180U  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Chtnikee  in  .-Vrkansas 


the  public  service  of  his  nation.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Horsecboe,  and  in  othor 
operations  of  the  Cherokee  contingent 
against  the  Creeks  in  1813-14,  be  was  ad- 
jutant ii(  the  Cherokee  rtitiment.'  He 
was  cbo»«n  a  meml«r  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Cherokee  Council  in 
1817,  and  drafti-d  tlie  reply  to  the  I'.  S. 
commiwionerM  who  were  m-nl  to  negotiate 
the  exchange  of  the  ('herokee  lamls  for 
otliera  w,  of  the  Miieisaippi.    In  the  cou' 
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test  against  the  removal  his  talents  found 
play  and  recognition.  As  president  of 
the  national  committee  from  1819  till 
1826  he  was  instrumental  in  the  intro- 
duction of  school  and  mechanical  train- 
ing, and  led  in  the  development  of  the 
civilized  autonomous  government  em- 
bodied in  the  republican  constitution 
adopted  in  1827.  He  was  associate  chief 
with  William  Hicks  in  that  year,  and 
president  of  the  Cherokee  constitutional 
convention.  From  1828  till  the  removal 
to  Indian  Ter.  in  1839  he  was  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  heaoed 
the  various  national  delegations  that  vis- 
ited Washington  to  defend  the  ri^ht  of 
the  Cherokee  to  their  national  terntory. 
After  the  arrival  in  Indian  Ter.,  he  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  united  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death,  although  during  the  dissensions 
cause<l  by  the  Civil  War  tlie  Federal  au- 
thorities temporarily  deposed  him.  See 
Mooney,  ^lyths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  122,  150,  224,  226,  1900. 

Soucheag.    See  liokeag, 

Souoonk.  A  Neusiok  village  in  1701, 
probably  on  lower  Neuse  r.,  in  Craven 
CO.,  N.  C— Lawson  (1709),  Hist  Car., 
384,  1860. 

Roundhead  (Stiahia).  A  Wyandot 
(Huron)  chief  who  espoused  the  British 
cause  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  connected 
chiefly  with  Col.  Proctor's  command. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history, 
and  though  spoken  of  as  a  fine-looking 
man  and  a  celebrated  Indian  chief,  his 
history  as  recorded  refers  only  to  the  time 
of  the  war  mentioned.  He  was  with 
Maj.  Muir,  of  Proctor's  command,  on  the 
Miami  near  Ft  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  27-28, 
1812,  and  urged  in  vain  the  English  com- 
mander to  hold  his  position  and  fight  the 
American  forces.  In  Oct.  following  he 
accompanied  Maj.  Muir  to  River  Raisin, 
where  Proctor- was  gathering  his  forces, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  met  his 
death.  Gen.  Proctor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  23,  1813,  states  that  **the  Indian 
cause  and  ours  experienced  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Round  Head."  A  villi^ 
in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio, 
his  early  home,  bore  his  name,  which 
survives  in  that  of  the  present  town  of 
Roundhead  built  on  its  site.  Roundhead 
had  a  brother  known  as  John  Battise,  a 
man ' '  of  great  size  and  personal  strength, ' ' 
who  was  killed  at  Ft  Meigs  while  fight- 
ing for  the  British.  (c.  t.) 

Rojrmoiint.  A  Delaware  village  with  14 
wamors,  existing  about  1648,  near  C. 
Mav,  N.  J. — Evehn  (co.  1648)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114,  1797. 

Sianiik(i28d^n(2ik, 'beginning').  A  Pima 
village  about  1  m.  b.  of  Sacaton  station, 
on  tne  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  R.  R.,  s. 
Arizona. — Rtueell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £. 
23,1906. 


Siotak  (Rs6t{Lk\  *  water  standing' ).  A 
Pima  village  n.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s.  Ari- 
zona.—Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
23,  1908. 

Saehe  ( *  pigeon ' ) .    An  Iowa  gens. 

Lu'-ohih.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156. 1877.  Pimoa.-' 
Ibid.  En'-toe.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  289, 
1897. 

Bukhoha  ('pigeon').    An  Oto  gens. 

Lttto'-Ja.— Momn,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  Ea'-qtoa.~ 
Doraey  in  15tb  Re^.  B.  A.  £.,  240. 1897. 

Bnxnien.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
familj^,  formerly  about  Monterey,  CaL, 
inhabiting  Monterey,  Sur,  and  Carmel  r. 
The  term  has  been  made  to  include  also, 
as  a  subdivision,  the  so-called  Kalendamk 
of  the  lower  Salinas  and  Pajaro  rs.  As 
early  as  1602  Vizcayno  wintered  among 
the  Kumsen  at  Monterey,  though  he  does 
not  mention  them  by  name.  The  first 
mission  founded  in  California,  after  that 
of  San  Diego,  was  established  as  Carmelo 
in  Rumsen  territory  in  1 770.  Six  or  eight 
Rumsen,  mostly  old  women,  survived 
about  Monterey  and  Carmel  in  1903.  The 
following  villages  of  the  Rumsen  are  men- 
tioned: Achasta,  Echilat,  Guayusta,  Ka- 
konkaruk,  Karmentaruka,  Sargentamka, 

Tukutnut,  Wachanaruka.  (a.  l.  k.) 
Achaatai.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  I860. 
Aohastli.— Latnam  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
79. 1852-53.  Aehaatliaai.— Chamiwo  in  Kotsebne, 
Voy.,  III.  49,  1821.  Aehaatlieas.— Lamanon  in 
Peroujte.  Voy.,  ii,  291. 1797.  Aehattlier.— Adelunff, 
Mithridatcs,  in,  204.  1816.  AohaatUet.— Mayer, 
Mexico,  II,  89,  1853.  Aehiatai.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  20. 1860.  Eumaenet.— Alayer,  op.  clt. 
Eamsitn.— Humboldt,  Essai Pol.,  i,821. 1811.  Boa- 
dtnM.— Hittell,Hi8t.Cal.,l,797.1898.  Eana«BM.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860.  EoasitiMt.— 
Galiano.  Relacion.  164, 1802.  Enaltn.— Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  79, 1854. 

Bun' I  Village.  A  former  village  of  the 
Potawatomi,  about  4  m.  s.  of  South  Bend, 
St  Joseph  CO.,  Ind.  It  was  included  in 
the  lanas  ceiled  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaty  of 
Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Banning  Water.  A  former  Cherokee 
town  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
below  Chattanooga,  near  the  n.  w.  Georgia 
line,  and  4  m.  above  Nickajack.  It  was 
settled  in  1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Chick- 
amauga  towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
fall  of  1794.  See  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887;  Mooney  in  19m 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  54,  78,  1900. 

Bnnonvea.  An  Iroquois  village  for- 
merly situated  ne^r  Big  Flats,  Chemung 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  burned  Aug.  31,  1779,  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Sullivan. — Cook, 
Jour.  Sullivan's  Exped.,  381,  1887. 

Buntee.  A  circular  piece  of  flat  shell 
drilled  edgeways  and  probably  strung 
and  originally  used  as  an  ornament.  The 
name  runtee  was  first  mentioned,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  by 
Beverley,  who  says  of  the  objects  so 
called:  '*  Runtees  are  made  of  the  Conch- 
Shell  as  the  Peak  is,  only  the  Shape  is 
flat  and  round  like  a  Cheese,  and  drilled 
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EdTC-ways''  (Hist.  Va.,  bk.  in,  145, 1705). 
Holmes  says  of  these  objects  (2d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  230,  1883):  **The  fact  that  they 
are  found  in  widely  separated  localities 
indicates  that  they  were  probably  used 
in  trade  since  the  advent  of  the  whites." 
The  word  rufiUe  is  not  Algonquian,  but 
evidently  an  English  corruption  of  French 
arrondi,  *  rounded,'  'made  round,'  short, 
perhaps,  for  ^caiUt  arrondie^  'shell  made 
round.'  Mr  Holmes  further  remarks 
that  ''this  is  probably  some  form  of 
b«ui  held  in  high  esteem  by  tribes  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  when  first  encountered 
by  the  whites,  who  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture  for  purposes  of  trade. ' '  KAle 
mentions  shell  ronds  (no^a^a^Jb)  worn 
at  the  neck  by  AbnaKi  men,  one  of 
which  was  worth  one  beaver,  and  ronds 
(paghiganak)  of  the  women,  six  small 
ones  or  three  large  ones  of  which  were 
worth  one  beaver.  See  Beads,  Shell- 
vfork,  (w.  R.  o.) 

Buvtari.  One  of  the  two  villajB^es  of  the 
Mandan  (q.  v.)  on  the  upper  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota  in  1804.  When  the  Man- 
dan  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  rav- 
ages of  smallpox  in  18^37,  the  remnant 
abandoned  their  villages  to  the  Ankara 
and  established  a  new  settlement  nearer 
Knife  river.  They  subsequently  removed 
to  Ft  Berthold. 

Vnptadi.— Matthewf),  Ethno«r.  Hidatsa,  14.  1877. 
Bo^Uhee.— Lewifl  and  Clark  Expcd.,  i,  120, 1814. 
EMp-tar-ha.— Ixiwlfl  and  Clark,  DiscoT.,  24. 1806. 
Boop-tar'-har.— LewiH  and  Clark,  Trav.,  19,  1807. 
Xoop-tar-he.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  256, 
1904.  Roop-tar-hee.— Ibid.,  212.  Rop-tar-ha.— Am. 
St.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  i.  710.  1832.  Rnhptare.— 
Maximilian  Trav.,  835, 1813.  RuptarL— Matthews, 
loc.  cit. 

Buiiian  influenoe.  Russian  influence 
on  the  natives  of  N.  W.  America  be^an 
witli  the  voyage  of  Bering  (1741),  which 
revealed  the  wealth  of  peltries  to  the 
traders  of  k.  Siberia.  The  Siberian  re- 
gion had  been  mostly  Hubje<^tod  by  the 
traders  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century, 
but  the  processeH  of  intertribal  trade  had 
carried  the  wrought  iron  of  the  Yakut, 
the  pii)eH  and  tobac(!0  of  Mongolia,  among 
these  people  much  earlier  than  the  ad- 
vent oJ  RiiKjiianH,  who  were  the  first  to 
introduce  firoanns.  But  tlie  intense  hos- 
tilitv  iHjtweon  the  Siberian  and  American 
Eskimo  at  Bering  strait  restricted  the 
trade  and  tlie  intercontinental  influences 
for  many  ye^irs  later. 

The  tradrrs  conquered  the  Aleut^  but 
were  chcckeii  bv  tlie  more  warlike  Ko- 
diak  Eskimo  ana  by  internal  dissensions; 
only  with  the  formation  of  a  general 
traaing  association  (1781)  and  its  sequel, 
a  government  monopoly  (17JK)and  1799), 
were  ex[>loration  and  trade  systemat- 
ically organiztMl.  S.  and  e.  of  Cook 
inlet  the  KusnianH  had  to  meet  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  and 
the  free  Amencan  traders  as  well  as  the 


well^rmed  and  warlike  Tlingit  tribes, 
Haida,  etc.  In  the  eastern  interior  the 
Hudson's  Bay  (}ompany  began  to  draw 
away  trade  as  early  as  1810.  Owing  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Spanish  author- 
ities and  the  need  of  food  supplies,  the 
Russians  bought,  in  1811,  a  small  tract  of 
land  from  the  natives  at  Bodega  bay, 
Cal.,  and  later  one  at  Russian  r.,  where 
Uiey  raised  cereals  for  the  support  of  the 
more  northerly  colonies  and  did  a  little 
trading.  In  this  way  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  natives  of  California.  As 
they  found  the  Tlingit  would  not  trade 
with  them,  they  brought  Aleut  sea-otter 
hunters  from  the  n.,  with  their  kaiaks,  to 
hunt  on  the  otter  grounds  of  the  Alexan- 
der archipelago,  the  California  coast,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion  came  with  one  of 
these  parties  as  far  s.  as  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara ids.,  the  visit  lingering  in  the  mind 
of  the  last  surviving  Sinta  Kosa  islander 
late  in  the  eighties.  With  the  progress 
of  exploration  direct  trade  and  contact 
with  the  natives  on  the  N.  W.  coast  pro- 
ceeded about  as  follows: 
Aleutian  islands  (Russian),  1741-1867. 
Southeastern  Alaska  (Russian),  1804- 

1867. 
California  (Russian),  1811-1841. 
Norton  sound  and  Yukon  delta  ( Rus- 
sian vessels),  1818-1822. 
Norton     sound     (permanent    trading 

posts,  R.  A.  Co.),  1832-1867. 
8t  Matthew  and  St  Lawrence  islands, 

1810-1867. 
Upper  Yukon  (permanent  posts,  H.  B. 

Cb.),  1839-1867. 
Lower  Yukon  ( i>ermanent  posts,  Rus- 
sian), 1838-1867. 
Bering   strait,   Kotzebue   sound,   and 

coast  northward,  flrst  trade,  1820. 
Bering   strait,   Kotzebue   sound,  and 
coast  north wani,  beginning  of  regu- 
lar annual  trade,  1848. 
Arctic  coast  w.  of  Return  reef,  first  trade, 

1825. 
Arctic  coast  e.  of  Return  reef  (English ), 

1825. 
Xanana  river  people,  first  contact  (Eng- 
lish), 1863. 
Cook  inlet  and  Kodiak,  introduction  of 

cattle,  1850. 

First  school  by  Russians  (at  Kodiak) 

for  Eskimo,  by  order  of  Shelikoff, 

1795. 

First  school  by  Russians  for  Tlingit  (at 

Sitka) ,  by  order  of  Etolin,  about  1844. 

Second  school  at  Kodiak,  bv  order  of 

Resanoff,  18a5. 
Desultorv  mission  work  (Aleut  and  at 

Ko<liak),  1793-1816. 
Systematic  mission  work   (Sitka,  Ko- 
diak, Aleut),  1816-1908. 
Svstematic  mission  work  (Lower  Yu- 

*k«)n),  about  1860. 
IHsiribuiioti, — Aleut  were  transported 
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E.  and  B.  and  in  later  years  as  servants  at 
the  trading  posts.  P^.ach  trading  post  of 
importance  nad  a  Yakut  fisherman  in 
charge  of  salmon  traps.  Califomian  na- 
tives were  taken  to  Kodiak  in  1841,  where 
there  was  a  small  village  of  superannuated 
Company's  servants  as  late  as  1870 — now, 
probably,  all  dead.  Some  Kanaka  from 
Oahu  took  part  {ca.  1850)  in  the  Com- 
pany's whaling  expeditions,  which  had 
no  great  success. 

Vhangen  of  gustenancef  and  stimulants. — 
The  art  of  distilling  was  introduced 
among  the  Tlingit  by  Russian  convicts 
about  1796,  and,  though  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  by  the  Company,  was 
secretly  practised  at  many  of  the  isolated 
trading  posts.  The  use  of  cereals  as  food 
was  hardly  known  until  the  sixties,  ex- 
cept among  the  Commny's  servants  at 
posts.  The  same  may  oe  said  of  sugar  and 
tea.  They  were  known  as  gifts  or  lux- 
uries, not  as  trading  goods.  The  natives 
until  1867  live<i  entirely  off  the  natural 
ftxxl  resources  of  the  country,  as  did  most 
of  the  Russians  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's men. 

Clothing. — Cotton  drill,  cloth,  and 
blankets  took  the  place  of  the  more  valu- 
able furs  early  in  tne  history  of  the  trade, 
but  till  recently  skins  ana  native  foot- 
wear held  their  own  as  vastly  better  for 
winter  wear. 

TbolSf  utensils f  and  gutis. — The  first  iron 
tools  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  stone 
and  native  copper  tools  and  weapons 
Hron  celts  were  called  **toes");  exotic 
lorms  came  very  slowly  into  use.  The 
native,  as  late  as  18<)6,  preferred  to  buy 
malleable  iron  or  wood-ules,  and  to  make 
his  own  tools  in  ancient  shapes.  Kettles 
and  frying- pans  were  first  adopted  of 
exotic  utensils.  Guns  came  first  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  free  traders; 
percussion  guns  came  only  in  the  sixties. 
Flint-and-steel  was  eagerly  accepted  from 
the  very  first,  matches  only  about  1867. 
Axes,  sheath  knives,  and  saws  were  al- 
ways sought  in  trade;  other  tools  made 
their  way  much  more  slowly. 

Ornaments. — These,  except  pearl  but- 
tons (among  the  Tlingit)  and  Chinese 
cash,  were  hardly  salable  among  the 
practical  Alaskan  natives.  There  was 
practically  n<^  sale  for  such  things  except 
den talium shell,  small  mirrors, and  copper 
or  brans  wire  for  rings  or  bangles,  wnich 
the  natives  made  themselves.  Bright- 
colored  blankets  and  striped  <irilling  were 
a  good  deal  used,  and  certain  kinds  of 
beads,  which  were  used  as  a  sort  of  cur- 
rency quite  as  nmch  as  for  ornament. 

Tobaci^o. — This  probably  reached  the 
Bering  strait  rt^on  (with  pipes)  by  in- 
tertribal commerce  from  Mongolia  before 
the  Buflsians  brought  it.  The  American 
type  of  pipe  was  not  found  there  until 


much  later,  and  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  1867.  The  Mongolian  type  of  pipe 
is  not  known  s.  and  e.  of  Bristol  t)ay, 
where  the  Russians  first  introduced 
tobacco,  but  was  universal  n.  and  w.  of  that 
locality.  Tobacco  is  not  mentioned  in  early 
lists  ot  trading  goods,  and  was  probably 
onlv  in  general  use  after  the  KuBsians 
had  made  permanent  settlements  or  trad- 
ing poets. 

Language,— The  Chinook  jai^n  was 
introduced,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  by  free  traders  in  s.  b.  Alaska, 
and  was  also  more  or  less  used  in  this 
region  by  the  Russian  traders.  In  the 
Eskimo  region  a  jargon  arose,  composed 
of  Russian,  Eskimo,  and  Hawaiian  words, 
corrupted,  and  used  without  inflection. 
This  jargon  has  been  in  use  from  Bristol 
Imy  to  Ft  Barrow  and  on  the  Eskhno 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  has  b^n  frequently 
mistaken  by  hasty  travelers  and  recorded 
in  vocabularies  as  an  Eskimo  dialect. 
The  Vega  vocabularies  were  partly  of 
this  kind.  The  Aleut  used  Russian,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  never  had  a  jargon. 

Myths  and  reliaion. — The  Aleut  were 
converted  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  which 
they  are,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  de- 
voted members,  though  retaining  secretly 
much  of  their  ancient  religion.  On  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  Church  was  infinitesimal, and 
consisted  in  a  purely  nominal  adherence 
by  rare  individuals  to  a  few  formalities. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  myths  and 
mythology  of  either  Tlingit  or  Eskimo, 
there  was  in  them,  up  to  1868,  no  trace  of 
Christian  teaching.  With  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Russian  priests  in  1793,  it  is 
probable  that  native  children  were  taught 
to  repeat  the  responses  and  catechism  and 
join  m  the  intoned  service.  The  teach- 
mg  of  reading,  writing,  and  other  secular 
branches  did  not  come  in  most  cases  till 
much  later,  but  the  dates  are  not  recorded. 

Population. — Z^'motic  diseases,  nor- 
mally unknown  m  the  region,  at  various 
times  have  been  introduced  by  traders  and 
have  proved  very  fatal  in  approximately 
the  order  following:  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
smallpox,  syphilis.  The  last-named  was 
introduced  into  the  Norton  Sound  re- 
gion by  the  American  Telegraph  Expedi- 
tion in  1866,  the  Russians  having  oeen 
successful  in  excluding  it  up  to  that  time. 
A  disease  affecting  the  ]x)nes  is  noticeable 
in  many  prehistoric  skeletons,  but  seems 
not  to  nave  been  syphilitic.  After  the 
warfare  with  the  early  traders  ceased, 
the  natives  under  Russian  auspices,  when 
friendly,  were  carefully  protected  as  pur- 
veyors of  peltries,  and  probably  did  not 
periously  (limininh  in  numljers  under  the 
conditions  then  exi.stiug. 

In  general  the  Russians  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  among  the  natives 
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(other  than  Aleut  and  Tlin^^it),  and 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  po  doing.  The 
Russian  law  attaching  the  individual  to 
the  soil  {zemiia)  of  his  commune  operated 
to  prevent  l^[al  marriages  between  native 
Americans,  whose  **  zemiia"  was  Ameri- 
can, and  Russian  servants  of  the  com- 
pany whose  ''zemiia"  was  Russian;  since 
when  the  latter  finished  his  tenu  of  serv- 
ice (if  not  in  debt  to  the  company)  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  original 
domicile,  while  he  could  not  take  his 
native  wife  away  from  her  legal  domicile 
or  "zemiia."  In  this  way  numerous 
anions  not  legally  sanctioned  grew  up, 
and  the  women  who  entered  into  them 
were  apparently  regardeil  socially  as  in 
no  way  less  respectable  than  the  oc- 
casional Russian  wives  with  whom  they 
associated  on  a[)parently  equal  tenus,  anrl 
they  made  as  devoted  partners  and 
mothers.  At  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  many  of  these  unions  were 
legalized  by  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  permitttfd  RuHsian  residents  to  re- 
main and  become  Americ^an  citizens  if 
they  saw  fit.  The  children  of  these 
unions  with  Tlingit,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  or 
Californian  natives  formed  a  large  and  in- 
telligent class  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  known 
to  tne  Russians  as  *' Creoles,"  a  clasi^ 
which  gave  manv  officials  and  at  least 
one  governor  (Etolin)  to  Russian 
America.  The  Russo-Tlingit  and  Russo- 
Eskiino  cwsses  were  the  most  numerous 
and  fertile.  The  issue  of  casual  and 
mercenary  unions  was  a  small  factor,  as 
the  women  in  the  case  were  usually  in- 
fertile. The  i)urity  of  the  Aleut  felood 
probably  suffered  ma»<t  from  this  cause, 
as  that  of  a  subject  pe<i)>le;  while  the 
quasi- legitimat4:'  unions  a))ove  Referred  to 
rreciuently  prodrnx-ni  lar^ie  families  which 
later  formed  an  inii)ortant  element  of  the 
civilized  population.  (w.  ii.  d.  ) 

Bnisian  Biver  Porno.  A  (X)lle<!tive  term 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  Ponio 
villagfis  lying  in  the  valley  of  Russian  r., 
Cal. 

8a.  The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  Nanibe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Hano, 
Ariz. 

Ot— Stephen  in  Rth  Rep.  11.  A.  K.,  39, 1891  (Hano 
name).  Ka'-to.— Ibid.  (Navaho  name).  Pi'-ba.— 
Ibid.  iHnpiname).  Bk.— Frwkesin  Am.  Anthr. 
VII.  \M.  1K94  ( llHiio  form ).  Sii  td6a.— [{(Klge.  ibid., 
IX,  3ft2. 1M9G  (NanilH»  form:  tdmi  -  -'  ptM>pli-' ). 

Saarnen.  A  Sutish  triU'  on  Kwulekuni 
r.,  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  They  speak 
the  Puntlatsh  diaUrt.  Prolmbly  iden- 
tical with  the  Qualicum  cited  below,  who 
numlx^red  14  in  ItHU). 

Bwa-le-oum.— <'an.  In<i.  A(T.  1R80. 316. 1881.  Xwan- 
U-«um.— Ibid.,  WW,  is79.  ftuaUoom.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii. 
IM,  1901.  Quawlicum.— Ibid.,  120.  18N0.  ^uhU- 
eum.— Ibid.,  map,  1x91.  Siarnen.— Botu,  MR..  B.  .V. 
E..  1H87. 

Babaasa.  A  collective  term  applied  to 
the  Indians  of  Laredo  and  IMncipe  chan- 


nels, Brit  Ck)l.  By  Kane  it  was  made 
to  include  the  Kitkatla,  Kitkahta,  and 
Neeslous  of  the  Tsimshian,  and  the 
Kitamat  and  Kitlo]>e  of  the  Kwakiutl. 

Babaua.— Dunn,  Hist.  Orug..  273,  1844.  Sabaaaaa 
Indiana.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  8a- 
baaaa.— Dunn,  op.  cit. 

Babeata.  A  Jumano  (Tawehash)  chief 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos  in 
Chihuahua,  bom  in  New  Mexico.  In  Oct. 
168,3,  he  went  to  Paso  del  Norte,  Texas,  and 
asked  Gov.  Cruzate  for  missions  for  his 
peopli>and  their  friends,  and  for  protection 
against  the  Apache.  His  native  name  was 
SSbeata,  but  he  had  been  baptized  Juan, 
at  Parral.  It  was  his  story  of  the  ''great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas'*  that  led  to  Do- 
mingo de  Mendoza's  expedition  to  the 
interior  of  Texas  in  1G83-84.  Sabeata  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  but  before  it 
returned  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  the 
Spaniards  ana  absconded.  Meanwhile 
missions  were  establisheil  for  his  [>eople 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  (Mendoza, 
Viage,  1(58:^-84,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.). 
In  1691  Sabeata  was  met  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his 
people  on  their  annual  buffalo  hunt.  He 
still  carried  his  S[)aniHh  commission  as 
"governor,"  andheaske<i  Massanet  for 
more  missionaries  ( Massanet,  Diario  que 
hicieron  los  padres  misioneros,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 98-103,  MS. ).  His 
name  appears  also  as  labiata,  Safiata, 
and  Saveata.  (k.  e.  b.) 

Sabino.     An  Abnaki  village  in  1608  at 

the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r..  Me.,  probably 

on  the  w.  side  of  the  main  channel. 
Babino.— Stnicbuy  (KUK)  in  Mo.  Hist.  &i)c.  Coll., 
in.  801,  18.'>3.  8ebanoa.^'H>woll.  ibid.,  vii.  304, 
^M76  (tho  chief).  Babeno.— Billiard  in  Rep.  IT.  8. 
Coaj«t  Sun-.  IwiM.'ift?.  1871  (tranM.  •  where  the  river 
malce.H  into  the  land').  Bebenoa.— Strachey  (1618) 
in  Me.  Hirit.  8()c.  Coll..  in,  301,  IHM. 

Bable.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ot- 
tawa. Towanl  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  were  settlwi  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

Oana  du  Bable. — Bnc<|neviIlo  de  In  Potherie,  iv, 
G9,  17.^3.  Outaouak  of  the  Sable.— D(k\  of  16»5  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  UiNt.,  IX.  627.  1X^6.  Outaoiiaaina- 
fouo.-^es.  Rel.  1667.  17.  1K.-)S.  Sable*.— Doc.  of 
1698,  ibid..  683.  Sables.— BHC(iuevi lie  de  la  Poth- 
erie, IV.  94.  17.T3. 

Baboba.  A  Luiseilo  vi  1  lage,  said  to  have 
been  the  principal  one  of  San  Jacinto  res., 
Cal.  Though  Luiseilo,  the  dialect  differs 
somewhat  from  that  at  San  Luis  Rey. 
San  Ja(unto  res.,  established  6  m.  from 
San  Ja<tinto,  consists  of  2,960  acres  of 
poor,  nhiiost  waterless  land.  The  original 
dwellings  of  the  Saboba  peo{)le  were 
jacales,  but  these  gave  place  in  turn  to 
adobe  and  frame  nouses.  They  gain  a 
liveliho<Ki  chiefly  by  laboring  for  white 
people,  and  by  cultivating  the  150  acres  of 
irrigable  land  containe<l  in  their  reserva- 
tion. SalK)l)a  village  contains  a  Catholic 
church,  and  a  (ioverninent  school  that 
was  the  first  to  lie  I'stablished  among  the 
8.  California  Indiana.    The  Sabobft  peo- 
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pie  formerly  made  baakets  in  coosiderable 
numl)ei^.  They  are  said  to  have  a  do- 
ticeable  strain  of  Mexican  blood.  They 
are  inclined  to  drunkenness,  especially  on 
tJhe  feast  day  held  in  celebration  of  Mex- 
ican independence,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction or  liquor  by  the  whites.  In  1909 
the  population  was  140. 

Labobft.— LoTOtt  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  124. 1865  (ml^ 

Print).  Katale  de  Kaao.— Williani8on  in  Ann. 
lib.  Hiftt.  Soc.  S.  Cal.,  Ii-lil,  139. 1909.  Saboba.— 
Jackiion  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  17,  1883. 
Baa  Jadnto.— Burton  (1853)  in  H.  R.  £x.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  117, 1857;  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  175, 
1902.  Savora.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arehseol.  and  Ethnol..  viii,  35,  1908  (Serrano 
Dame).  Bavoroyam.— ibid,  (name  for  inhabit- 
ants). Boboba.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1905, 191, 1906  (said 
to  mean  'cold').  Sovoro.— Kn>cber  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pub.,  Am.  Arcnsol.  and  Ethnol.,  viii,  39,  1908 
(native  form). 

Baeagawea.  A  Shoshoni  woman  who 
accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Toussaint  Charl>onneau,  a 
French  Canadian  voyajoreur  living  among 
the  Hidatsa,  who  was  engaged  by  the  ex- 
plorers as  interpreter,  and  she  was  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  her  own  people, 
the  Shoshoni  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  from 
whom  she  had  been  captured  by  tlie  lli- 
datsa  and  sold  to  Charbonneau  when 
about  1 4  years  of  age.  On  the  Minsouri  r. 
her  husband,  by  his  bad  seamanship, over- 
turned the  boat  on  which  were  the  records 
of  the  expedition,  but  as  they  floated 
in  the  river  they  were  seized  by  Saca- 
gawea  and  thus  preserved.  The  leaders 
of  the  ex{)edition  have  recorded  praises 
of  the  fortitude  and  serviceableness  ex- 
hibited on  many  occasions  by  Bird  woman, 
as  she  was  also  called,  the  English  ivn- 
dering  of  her  Hidatsa  name  (tsakaka, 
*  bird  * ;  wia,  otherwise  rnVi,  bia,  *  woman ' ) , 
though  she  was  encumbered  by  an  infant, 
born  during  the  journey.  AV  hen  Lewis 
and  Clark  came  to  the  first  band  of 
Shoehoni,  of  which  her  brother  had  be- 
comechief,  Sacagawea acted  as  interpreter 
and  enabled  the  expedition  to  obtam  po- 
nies, without  which  they  could  not  have 
croBHed  the  divide.  Of  her,  Lewis  wrote: 
*'8ah-cah-^5ar-we-ah  our  Indian  woman 
was  one  ofthe  female  prisoners  taken  at 
that  time  tho'  I  cannot  discover  that  she 
shews  any  im motion  of  sorrow  in  recol- 
lecting this  event,  or  of  joy  in  l)eing  again 
restoreil  to  her  native  country;  if  she  has 
enough  to  eat  and  a  few  trinkets  to  wear 
I  lielieve  she  would  l>e  jwrfectly  content 
anywhere.'*  (Orig.  Jour.  Lew4s  and 
Clark,  1, 283, 1904. )  On  tlie  return  jour- 
ney she  guided  Capt  Clark's  party,  when 
they  were  lost,  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Montana.  She  remained  among 
the  Shoshoni  in  Wyoming,  and  when  the 
Wind  River  res.  was  created  tof>k  up  her 
abode  there  with  her  son,  and  tliere  she 
died,  near  Ft  Washakie,  Apr.  9,  1884, 
almost  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Her  grave 
it  marked  with  a  brass  tablet,  presented 


by  Timothy  F.  Burke,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  last  heanl  of  her  husband  was  in  1838, 
when  Lari>enteur  saw  him  in  the  Hidatsa 
country.  He  was  then  an  old  man.  A 
bronze  statue  of  this  heroine  of  the  expe- 
dition was  erected  in  City  Park,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  and  another 
statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State  capitol 
at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Consult  Orig.  Jour. 
Lt^wis  and  Clark,  1904-05;  Hebard  in 
Jour.  Am.  Hist.,  i,  no.  3,  1907;  Fletcher 
in  Out  West,  x.xiii,  no.  2,  3, 1905;  Coues, 
Forty  Ye«rs  a  Fur  Trader,  1898;  Wheeler 
and  Brindley  in  Cont.  Hist.  Soc.  Mont, 
VII,  1910.  (f.  H.) 

Sacahay^.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Ddc,  III,  410,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Jjouisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  one  of  his  allies. 

Sacaspada.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Sacaton  (from  Nahuatl  Rocaton,  'small 
gnLss',  dim.  of  zacnil^  Hispanizecl  zacate^ 
*  grass*,  *hay*).  A  former  small  settle- 
ment and  trading  station  of  the  Pima,  on 
the  Gila  r.,  about  22  m.  s.  of  Maricopa 
station  and  16  m.  n.  of  Casa  Grande  sta- 
tion on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  s.  Arizona.  In 
1858  it  had  204  inhabitants,  and  in  1863, 
144.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  Pima  agency, 
which  controls  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Papago  tril)e8,  numbering  about  6,500, 
and  has  a  fiourisliing  bearding  school. 

See  UturUuc. 

Kii'-ii-ki.— Ku>ec11.  IMma  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  18.  1902 
('bif?  house':  Pima  name).  Saoatone.— Brown, 
ApHche  C^niutry.  114.  1H}9.  Saketon.— liox.  Ad- 
ventures, 32r>.  Xii69.  Socatooa.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  207,  1X58.  Totaik.— ten  Kate  <i noted  by 
Gatik'het,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  XX,  199,  1888  (Pima 
name) . 

Sachal.  Given  by  Wilkes  (U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  V,  132, 138,  1844)  as  the  name  of 
a  tril)e,  numl>ering  40,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  on  Chehalis  r..  s.  w. 
Wash.,  in  to  which  the  lake  flows  "through 
a  river  also  called  Sachal.'* 

Sachem.  ( 1 )  In  the  form  of  government 
of  the  Indians  of  Masnachusetts,  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  a  territory  inhabited  by  a 
certain  numl)er  of  tribes,  each  governed 
by  an  inferior  sachem  generally  called  by 
the  colonists  a  mgmnore  (a  cognate  word 
of  Abnaki  origin),  and  acting  under  his 
command  and  protection.  The  dignity 
was  here<litary,  never  elective.  (2)  By 
extension,  a  name  given  by  writers  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  other  North  American 
Indians.  (3)  One  of  a  Ixxly  of  liigh  offi- 
cials in  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  city. 

The  name  sarhim  first  occurs  in  Mourt's 
Relation  (1622),  and  next  in  Winslow's 
Good  Newes  from  New  I'^ngland  (1624). 
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The  plural  form  given  by  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  shows  that  the  word  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  sdchimau.  The  name  is  from 
the  Narraganset  dialect,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent phonetic  peculiarities  of  which 
was  the  a^sibilation  of  gutturals.  Sdchi- 
mau ( =(idtshim(m)  is  by  assibilation  of  orig- 
inal k  from  9dklmau=Abnaki  sa^g^man 
(whence,  by  corruption,  sagamore) =FaB- 
samaquoddy  «o^o=Lenape  mkimau= 
Chippewa  tdgima^  all  nulical  words — 
woras  that  cannot  now  be  referred  to  any 
known  root 

The  wonl  has  given  rise  to  the  adjective 
iochemiCf  and  the  substantives  sachemdom 
and  sacheniship  (Gookin,  1674).  A  Long 
Island  serpent,  probably  the  milk-snake, 
has  Ijeen  called  sachem-make.  See  Chiefs, 
GavemmeK  Sagamore.  (w.  r.  q.  ) 

Bacheriton  {Sa-cher-i-toiCj .  A  division 
of  the  Skoton,  mentioned  m  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18, 1854  ( r.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  23, 1873) , 
as  dwelling  on  Kogue  r.,  Oreg. 

BAohim.     Sih)  Sachem. 

Bachnen.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  ni.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6, 
1860. 

Baekagoming.    See  Saqakomi. 

Backhoei  (Sukh(H)s,  *  Black  Kettle,'  a 
chiefs  name. — Ruttenljer).  A  Kitcha- 
wank  village  in  1684,  on  the  site  of  Peeks- 
kill,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 
BmUiom.— Kuttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  79, 1872; 
see  alHO  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  80,  1906. 
BaMkkill.— Van  der  Donck  (1658)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  Ibid.,  72. 

Saclan.  A  former  ^^up  or  division  of 
the  ( /ostanoan  family  mhabiting  the  shore 
of  San  Francisco  l)ay,  Cal.,  opposite  San 
Francisco,  at  Oakland  or  somewhat  to 
the  8.  Thev  were  subject  to  the  Dolores 
mission.  Tlieir  dialect  appears  to  have 
been  very  different  from  other  Costanoan 
dialects. 

OhaoUa.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
OhaoUnes.— Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  709, 1884.  Bmap 
laaaa. — Ibid.  Saolaa. — Arroyo  de  la  Cucsta, 
IdiomaA  Californias.  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  £. 
BakUns.— <^horiH.  Voy.  Pitt..  6,  1822.  Boelaa.— 
ChamisHO  in  Kotzebue.  Voy.,  in,  51. 1821. 

Baconnet.  A  band  or  small  tribe  living 
near  Sakonnet  pt,  Newport  co.,  R.  1., 
conneoteti  with  the  \Vami)anoag  or  the 
Nami>;anHet  Under  the  woman  chief 
Ashawonks  tliey  took  the  side  of  the 
Englis»h  in  King*Philip*s  warof  1675,  and 
from  her  their  land  was  purchased  by  the 
whites.  In  1700  they  numbered  about 
400;  but  in  1783  tliey  were  visited  by  an 
epidemic  which  considerably  diminished 
tneir  numl)er8,  so  that  by  1803  they  had 
dwindled  to  a  dozen  persons,  living  near 
Compton.    Their  chief  village  l)ore  the 

name  of  the  tril>e.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Baoonet— Will ianiM  (1619)  in  Man.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  IX,  'J81.  1816.  Saooanet.— Pareons,  Ind. 
Names  U.  I.,  25,  1K61  (the  point).  Bafkoaate.— 
Maiw.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  Ltt  h.,  ix,  IW,  1804. 
Bakoaett.— <\>tton  (1674),  ibld.,i,  200,  1806.  Bauf- 
kDaMt.~SUle8  (1672),  ibid.,  X,  U4,  1809.    Bei& 


neek.— Doc.  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Cbron., 
68,  1836.  Beaooaet.  — Winslow  (1676)  in  Mass. 
Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  4tb  h..  v,  10.  1861.  Beaooanet.— 
Walley  (1690).  ibid..  247.  Beakoanet.— Ibid.,  Ist  s., 
IX,  199,  1804.  BMoaett— Hinckley  (1682),  ibid., 
4th  s.,  Y,  78,  1861.  BMoaaett.— 5fayhow  (1671), 
ibid.,  1st  P.,  VI.  196,  1800.  Bekoaett—Hinckley 
(1685),  ibid..  4th  s.,  v,  133.  1861.  Bekuaaet.— 
Hinckley  (1685),  ibid..  134.  Borkoaate.— Church 
(1716),  ibid.,  Ist  8.,  IX.  199, 1804. 

Bacriflce.  In  spite  of  the  present  very 
^neral  application  of  this  term,  its  orig- 
inal connection  with  religion  is  shown 
by  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  itself,  "to 
make  sacreil."  Instead  of  the  simple 
dedication  of  objects  to  a  deity  or  deities, 
however,  such  as  this  would  imply,  it  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
with  the  idea  of  sclf-almegation,  or  the 
giving  up  of  something  valuable  on  the 
part  of  the  sacrificer.  Yet  this  is  but 
one  of  several  ideas  })ertaining  to  sacritice 
in  the  minds  of  primitive  people,  and 
Tylor  in  his  standard  work  <m  Primitive 
Culture  has  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
while  summing  up  the  evolution — or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  devolution — 
of  sacritice  when  he  states  that  *'the  ruder 
conception  that  the  deity  takes  and 
values  the  offering  for  itself,  gives  place  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  idea  of  mere  homage 
expressed  by  a  gift,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  negative  view  that  the  virtue  lies  in 
the  worshipper  dej)riving  himself  of  some- 
thing prized.  * '  *  *  These  ideas, ' '  he  adds, 
may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  the  gift- 
theory,  the  homage-theory,  and  the  ab- 
negation-theory." From  what  follows 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  gift-theory  was 
the  dominant  one  among  Indian  tribes, 
yet  the  ordeals  of  such  a  ceremony  as  tlie 
Sun-dance  show  plainly  that  the  abnega- 
tion-theory ocx'upied  a  prominent  iH>8i- 
tion  in  the  thought  of  some  trilxis;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  the  homage-theory  was 
also  entertained,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  isolate  it  thoroughly  from  the  others. 
In  all  this  the  differences  in  i)ointof  view 
between  North  American  Indians  and 
the  lower  classes  of  so-called  civilized 
races  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  not 
very  great.  A  far  greater  distinction  is 
that  between  the  view  that  sacrifice  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  deity  beneficial  to 
the  worshipper,  and  the  view  that  Kacri- 
fice  products  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
wor8hipi)er  himself. 

To  understand  each  sacrifice  properly, 
six  questions  need  to  l)e  answered:  (1) 
who  satrrifices,  ( 2)  to  what  being  or  beings 
the  sacrifice  is  offered,  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  sacritice,  (4)  the  method  of  offering 
it,  (5)  the  time  when  it  was  performed, 
and  (t>)  its  object 

In  that  [Mirt  of  North  America  n.  of 
Mexiro  by  far  the  gn^ter  numl^er  of 
sacrifiivH  were  offere<i  by  individuals, 
either  male  or  female,  as  when  bits  of  foo<l 
were  thrown  into  the  fire  during  meals,  or 
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articles  were  laid  upon  sacred  rockn  or 
upf>n  shrines.  The  offering  of  first-fruits 
among  the  Natchez  was  made  by  each 
fiEUher  of  a  family,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions when  a  live  stag  was  sacrificed  by 
the  Iroqaois  it  was  the  oldest  man  of  the 
hut  or  village  that  gave  the  death-blow. 
At  the  moose  feast  of  the  Montagnais  the 
Racrifi(«  was  made  by  him  who  had  killed 
the  animal.  Amon^  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  a  special  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
the  war  leader  and  his  religious  assistant 
before  starting  out  upon  an  expedition, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  war  or  hunting  parties  took 
the  lead  also  in  sacrifices  and  all  other 
observances  having  in  view  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  But  just  as  the  Mus- 
khogean war  leader  had  a  religious  assis- 
tant to  share  his  duties,  so  warriors  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  were  always  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one  shaman.  In  pre- 
scribing what  offerings  should  be  made  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  shaman  was  an  ab- 
solute guide,  thoueh  the  offerings  were 
actually  furnished  ny  the  family  of  the 
sick  man  and  were  often  a  mere  payment 
to  the  shaman  himself.  Society  and 
tribal  rites  and  ceremonies  were  oftener 
than  not  themselves  considered  as  sacri- 
fices, and  thus  furnish  us  with  examples 
of  sacrifices  participated  in  by  large  bodies 
of  people.  Not  as  frequently  as  in  the 
Old  World,  and  yet  occasionally  (wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  White  Dog  cere- 
mony of  the  Iroquois  and  the  numan 
sacrifice  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee),  there  is  a 
special  national  sacrifice  consummated  by 
cnosen  individuals  to  whom  the  title  of 
**  priest"  may  very  properly  be  applied. 

A  complete  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion would  necessitate  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  superhuman  beings  conceived  of  by 
everv  Indian  tribe,  as  well  as  those  ma- 
terial beings  and  objects  which  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  supernatural  power  in 
the  sli^htc^  degree.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  those 
of  which  there  is  direct  information. 
The  most  prominent  are:  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the 
mountains,  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
particularly  thr)se  of  peculiar  appearance 
or  such  as  resemble  things  animate,  cer- 
tain animals  and  trees,  springs,  places 
where  paint  was  obtained,  eddies  and  rap- 
ids in  rivers,  and  a  number  of  monsters 
supposed  to  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  objects  mentioned,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  not  the  object 
itself  in  any  case  which  was  thus  ap- 

r>roached,  but  the  animating  soul  of  eaon. 
n  addition,  offerings  were  made  to  )>er- 
0onal  manitoB  and  medicine  bundlen  by 
the  poflooooow  of  the  same^  by  shamans 


to  their  guardian  spirits,  and  even  by  the 
laity  to  sliamans,  triough  in  this  la^t  case 
the  shaman  was  perhaps  considered  only 
as  an  intermediary.  In  several  cases, 
even  by  christianized  Indians,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  missionaries,  to  the  crosses 
which  they  carried  or  set  up,  and  to  the 
mission  churches. 

The  article  by  far  the  most  widely  used 
in  sacri  tire  was  native  tobacco.  Nextcame 
articles  of  food,  and  then  articles  of  cloth- 
ingand  adornment,  particularly  the  latter. 
Hunting  and  fishing  implements  are 
mentioned  less  frequently,  evi<lontly  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
deity  to  receive  food  outright  than  the 
means  for  obtaining  it.  Dogs,  partitui- 
larly  white  ones,  were  sacrifice<i  by  the 
Iroquois,  Cree,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  re- 
lated tril)es,  and  in  at  least  one  feast  by  the 
Arikara  and  the  Skidi  Pawnee.  In  the 
buffalo  country  its  place  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  measure  bv  the  buffalo, 
the  skin  of  a  white  animal  being  afirain 
preferred.  In  one  early  narrative  a  buf- 
falo-skin is  mentioned  among  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Illinois,  while  the  skull  of 
a  buffalo  was  hung  at  the  top  of  an  Arap-" 
aho  medicine-lcxige  erected  by  youths  just 
previous  to  their  first  war  expedition. 
The  greatest  importance,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  Man- 
dan,  who  preferred  the  skin  of  a  young 
white  cow  buffalo,  or,  failing  that,  the  skin 
of  a  white  bull  or  an  old  cow.  The  offal 
of  a  buffalo  was  sacrificed  by  the  Arikara. 
Offerings  of  boars,  or  rather  the  skins  and 
skulls  of  these  animals,  are  referred  to 
among  the  Iroi^uois  and  Algonquian  tribes 
of  the  N.  E.  forest  country,  being  men- 
tioned as  far  w.  as  the  Illinois.  A  kind 
of  bear  sacrifice  also  existed  along  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  and  the  neighboring 
mountain  region.  Deer,  elk,  and  moose 
were  sacrifictKi  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quian tril)e8of  the  N.  and  E.  Deer-hoofs 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  N.  W. 
trilKis,  and  were  used  to  make  fringes  for 
the  dancing  skirt  or  apron  of  a  shaman; 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  them  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  articles  sacrificed  by  the 
CivuT  d*Al<?nes.  In  the  same  list  wolf- 
tails  also  occur.  On  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
we  find  cuts  of  whale,  pieces  of  fresh  or 
dried  fish,  and  ^ase  of  all  kinds.  A 
Montagnais  sacrifice  consisted  of  eels, 
while  the  Mistassin  sacrificed  fish-bones. 
Among  birds  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
the  eagle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
employed  everywhere,  the  part  offered 
being  the  down,  wings,  or  tail.  Feathers 
of  other  birds,  e8f)ecially  those  of  a  red 
color,  like  the  flicker-feathers  of  the  x. 
Pacific  coast,  are  also  mentioned.  In  this 
connection  reference*,  should  Ite  made  to 
the  feathered  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Puebloa,  Navalio,  and  Apache.    It  is  pos- 
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Bible  that  similar  devices  were  employed 
elsewhere,  since  Maximilian  mentions  in 
a  Mandan  sacrifice  *Mittle  sticks  or  rods 
to  which  some  feathers  were  attached/' 
Sticks  without  any  such  attachment  the 
Iroquois  were  accustomed  to  throw  upon 
a  certain  sacred  stone  whenever  thev 
passed.  Among  lima  offerinffs  Russell 
mentions  twigs  of  the  creosote  bush^  and 
small  stones.  Next  to  tobacco,  com  was 
the  most  highly  prized  v^etal  product  in 
most  of  North  America,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  it  used  in  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies by  most  of  the  agricultural  tribes. 
Adair  states  that  the  only  sacrifice  of  com 
among  the  Creeks  w^as  at  their  annual 
festival  which  corresponds  to  the  harvest 
feast,  or  feast  of  in^thering,  in  the  Old 
World  (see  Busk).  In  some  form  or 
other  it  is  probable  that  this  was  repre- 
sented among  all  the  corn-raising  tnbes 
of  the  £.  and  S.  As  mi^ht  have  l^n  ex- 
pected, this  form  of  sacrifice  also  assumes 
miportant  proportions  among  the  tribes 
of  the  8.  W. — the  Pueblos,  Navaho,  and 
Apache — a  constant  sacrifice  among  them 
being  sacred  meal,  while  among  the  Paw- 
nee of  the  plains  mush  was  used.  Among 
other  sacrifices  of  vegetal  character  should 
be  mentioned  the  red  cedar-bark  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  secret- 
society  performances  of  the  Indians  on 
the  N.  racific  coast.  A  laige  Iroquois 
sacrifice,  made  in  response  to  a  dream, 
contained,  among  other  articles,  four 
measures  of  sunflower  seed  and  as  many 
of  beans.  The  incense  root  of  the  Hupa 
should  also  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion. Manufactured  articles  were  repre- 
sented by  blankets,  arrows,  powder  and 
lead,  shell  beads  and  articles  made  of 
them,  pans,  kettles,  elk-skin  fishing-lines, 
cloth  of  various  kinds,  especially  red 
cloth,  rings,  bracelets,  pipes,  knives, 
wooden  and  clay  images,  guns,  and  hatch- 
ets. The  predilection  for  red,  already 
remarked  in  connection  with  feathers  and 
cloth,  finds  expression  also  in  a  very  wide 
use  of  red  paint  for  sacrificiid  purposes. 
Faint,  like  any  other  article,  might  be  of- 
fered loose  to  a  supernatural  being,  but 
usually  it  was  daubed  upon  the  stone, 
tree,  or  other  object  to  wnich  it  was  de- 
sired to  show  resi)ei!t.  In  their  own  cere- 
monies Dakota  women  use  blue  paint 
oftener  than  red,  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
stant indication  of  sex. 

Unless  the  aistomary  immolation  of 
a  number  of  captives  at  the  end  of  a 
war  expedition  ma^  be  considered  sacri- 
ficial, human  sacrifices  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  common  n.  of 
Mexico,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
instances.  Perhaps  the  best  known  i» 
tiiat  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  female  captive 
to  the  morning  star  by  the  Skidi  Pawnee. 
An  early  missionary  tells  of  the  sacrifice 


of  a  female  captive  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
states  that  parts  of  her  body  were  sent 
to  the  other  villages  of  the  tribe  to  be 
eaten.  It  appears  from  Cuoq  that  the 
Nipissing  formerly  offered  a  young  female 
captive  upon  an  elevated  platform  as  a 
sacrifice  to  ''the  god  of  war,''  but  the 
wording  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt 
whether  the  sacrifice  was  anything 
more  than  symbolic.  In  ancient  times 
Kansa  Indians  put  the  hearts  of  slain 
foes  into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  but  later,  animals  such  as  deer 
and  grouse  were  substituted.  The  Hu- 
rons  burned  the  viscera  and  a  portion  of 
the  fiesh  of  one  who  had  been  drowned 
or  had  died  of  a  cold  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
8ky  god,  who  was  supposed  to  be  angry. 
In  1700,  when  Iberville  was  among  the 
Taensa  villages,  Uieir  temple  was  strack 
by  a  thunderbolt  and  burned,  upon  which 
five  women  threw  their  infants  into  the 
fiames  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  deity, 
and  more  would  have  done  the  same  had 
not  the  French  interposed.  On  another 
occasion  the  Iroquois  drove  arrows  into 
the  body  of  a  new-bom  babe,  ground  up 
its  bones,  and  swallowed  a  Utile  of  the 
resultant  powder  before  starting  out  to 
war;  but  this  may  have  been  a  war-medi- 
cine rather  than  a  tme  sacrifice.  Since 
the  highest  class  of  nobles  among  the 
Natehez  and  Taensa  were  supposed  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  the  slaughter  of  a  num- 
ber of  servants,  and  of  other  members 
of  their  families,  to  wait  on  them  in  the 
hereafter,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice, 
altiiough  of  an  unusual  character.  An- 
.  other  form  of  human  sacrifice  was  the 
offering  of  scalps.  Among  the  Arapaho 
these  were  hung  up  in  the  medicine  lodt^, 
and  on  one  occ^asion  De  Smet  passed  a 
pole  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  on  which 
nung  a  scalp  offered  by  the  Arikara.  He 
aasumed  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
sun,  but  more  likely  it  was  to  some  river 
monster.    At  the  time  of  the  Sun-dance, 

Cieces  of  flesh  were  cut  from  their  bodies 
y  the  participants,  offered  to  the  sun, 
and  then  placed  under  a  buffalo  chip. 
In  fact  all  the  mutilations  inflicted  at  the 
Sun-dance  and  related  ceremonies,  such 
as  cutting  off  finger-joints  and  slitting  the 
flenh  for  the  attachment  of  thongs,  par- 
took of  the  character  of  sacrifices.  It  is 
said  that  the  blood  shed  in  tearing  these 
thon^  through  the  fiesh  was  acceptable 
to  Tirdwa,  chief  deity  of  the  Pawnee. 
On  one  occasion  each  member  of  a  war- 
partv  sacrifice  a  small  piece  of  flesh 
cut  from  his  tongue.  Hair — presumably 
human  hair — is  mentioned  among  sacri- 
fices offered  by  the  Arikara  and  the 
Ntlakyajmmuk,  but  more  often  it  was 
cut  or  8inge<l  off  out  of  respect  for  the 
dead.  Before  passing  from  this  subject 
it  should   be  noted  that  certain  omet 
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Bacritioes  are  believed  to  have  been  eub- 
stituted  for  an  earlier  sacrifice  of  human 
beings,  just  as  the  Kansa  substituted 
aniimds  of  various  kinds  for  human 
hearts.  Hewitt  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  white  dog  of  the  Iroquois  has  been 
substituted  in  this  way;  while  Fewkes 
regards  the  prayer-sticks  of  the  8.  W.  as 
representing  animals  or  human  beings. 
There  are  many  points  in  favor  of  such 
views,  but  it  wilt  not  do  to  theorize  too 
far  on  the  basis  of  general  resemblances. 
Finally,  it  is  important  to .  remark  that 
the  object  of  sacrifice  beine  usually  to 
please  a  supernatural  being  i)y  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  supposed  desires,  it 
is  obvious  that  songs,  dances,  feasts,  and 
ceremonies  generally  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  end  and  in  such  cases  prop- 
erly fall  within  the  same  category.  They 
are  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  Indians 
themselves. 

The  method  of  sacrificing  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  itself  and 
the  bein^  who  was  supposed  to  receive 
it  Offerings  were  generally  made  to 
sacred  stones  by  layine  the  articles  on  or 
near  them,  inserting  them  in  crevices,  or 
throwing  them  in  their  direction.  As 
already  noted,  red  paint  was  usuallv 
smeared  upon  objects  considered  sacred, 
and  Ntlakvapamuk  women  always  paint- 
ed their  faces  red  when  they  went  to 
gather  berries  or  to  dig  roots  on  certain 
mountains,  or  just  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  certain  lakes.  When  mountains 
or  rocks  were  close  to  some  body  of  water, 
however,  they  might  be  considered, 
as  among  the  Haida,  the  dwellings  of 
subaqueous  beings,  and  sacrifices  were 
then  thrown  into  the  water  in  front  of 
them.  The  Haida  always  placed  on  a 
paddle  the  articles  to  be  sacrificed,  re- 
peated a  prayer  or  request,  and  let  them 
slide  into  the  sea.  Sacrifices  to  more  dis- 
tant beings  or  those  not  so  distinctly  local- 
ized were  put  into  the  fire.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  white  dog  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  human  victim  of  the  Skidi, 
and  a  Muskhof^n  deer  sacrifice  men- 
tioned by  Adair,  in  which  the  animal 
was  burned  on  a  fire  of  green  boughs, 
complete  cremation  took  place.  Usually, 
however,  only  part  of  the  animal  or  arti- 
cle was  consumed,  the  rest  being  eaten 
or  otherwise  employed  or  thrown  away. 
At  feasts  or  even  ordinary  repasts  a  little 
meat,  fish,  grease,  etc.,  was  often  thrown 
into  the  fire,  though  sometimes  merely 
on  the  jgroond.  Among  the  Kiowa  any 
drink-offering,  such  as  water  or  coffee, 
was  poured  out  on  the  ground  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  earth,  but  by  the  N.  W.  coast 
tribes  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  departed.  An  early  mis- 
sionary observes  tnat  the  Hurons  threw 
tobttooo  on  the  red-hot  stones  in  their 


sweat-lodge  when  bathing.  Still  another 
method  of  offering  sacrifices  was  to  place 
them  on  trees  or  poles.  Dogs  were  nung 
on  trees  or  tall  poles  by  the  central  Al- 
gonquians  and  some  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
and  white  buffalo-skins  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Mandan  and 
by  other  tribes  of  the  northern  plains. 
These  were  offered  to  the  sun,  the  lord 
of  life,  or  to  other  principal  or  celestial 
deity,  but  offerings  were  made  in  the 
same  manner  to  beings  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs,  except  that  in  such  cases  the 
poles  were  placed  at  the  ed^  of  the  wa- 
ter. One  case  of  sickness  is  recorded  in 
which  three  dogs  were  hung  to  the  door 
of  the  house  as  an  offering  for  recovery. 
Such  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those  placed 
upon  rocks  and  other  natural  features, 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  rotted 
to  pieces,  though  they  were  sometimes 
plundered  by  foreign  tribes  and  quite 
uniformly  by  white  people.  In  other 
cases  valuable  objects  were  simply  pre- 
sented or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time 
and  afterward  removed.  Vessels  or  uten- 
sils so  offered  maj  have  been  regarded 
as  lent  to  the  deity,  but  in  the  case  of 
food  the  idea  was  usually  present  that  su- 
pernatural beings  partook  only  of  the  spirit 
of  the  food  and  man  could  very  properly 
devour  its  substance.  Fewkes  states  this 
to  be  the  belief  of  the  Hopi;  and  a 
missionary  to  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes 
remarks  that  during  a  certain  feast  they 
would  ask  their  deity  to  take  food,  vet 
offered  him  nothing.  A  large  numoer 
of  feaftts  amonff  American  Indian  tribes 
doubtless  had  nils  communion  character. 
In  other  cases  the  deity  might  be  fed  by 
placing  food  in  the  mouth  of  a  mask  rep- 
resenting him.  At  most  sacrificial  feasts 
the  food  was  devoured  by  all  alike.  Only 
occasionally  do  we  find  that  function  ap- 
propriated by  shamans,  priests,  or  some 
special  class  of  persons  as  was  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  Old  World.  The 
Natchez,  however,  present  an  exampfe  to 
the  contrary,  food  being  taken  to  the 
temple,  offered  to  the  gods  there,  and 
then  sent  to  the  houses  oi  the  chief  and 
his  principal  men.  Tobacco  was  some- 
times offered  loose,  but  oftener  in  a  pipe, 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  being  presentedf  to 
the  deity,  or  whiffs  of  smoke  directed 
toward  him,  a  common  custom  bein^  to 
offer  it  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  zenith, 
and  nadir,  successively.  Even  without 
any  accompanying  actions  it  was  often 
supposed  tnat  the  spiritual  part  of  to- 
bacco, when  smoked  ceremonially,  was 
wafted  to  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
Powdered  tobacco  was  sometimes  blown 
into  the  air  or  upon  some  sacreii  object, 
and  eagle  down  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Not  infrequently  the  sacrifice 
bore  a  symbolic  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
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ject  desireii  by  the  person  sacrificing. 
Thus  the  Hupa  offer  dry  incense  root 
upon  a  rock,  near  which  dwells  a  being 
supposed  to  have  control  of  the  weather, 
when  they  desire  the  rains  to  cease,  but 
incense  root  mixed  with  water  when 
they  wish  the  frosts  to  melt  and  disap- 
pear. In  the  same  way  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
when  animals  of  a  certain  species  are 
scarce,  offer  the  skin  of  such  an  animal 
to  the  moon  in  order  that  the  being  who 
resides  there  may  send  them  more. 

Sacrifices  to  rocks,  rapids,  eddies,  and 
other  natural  features  were  usually  made 
every  time  a  i)erson  passed  them,  and  of- 
ferings at  meals  and  leasts  were  of  course 
governed  by  the  time  these  occurred,  the 
latter  being  often  held  as  the  result  of  a 
dream  or  a  vow.  The  white  dog  feast  of 
the  Iroquois  was  celebrated  five  days  af- 
ter the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
following  the  winter  solstice.  The  har- 
vest feast  of  tlie  Southern  tribes  and  the 
corn-planting  sacrifice  of  the  Quapaw 
were  m  the  same  way  dependent  on  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  as  was  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  sacrifice  of  the  first  ber- 
ries of  the  season.  Sacrifices  to  the 
thunder-beings  were  naturally  most  com- 
mon during  thunderstorms,  and  pericxls 
of  want,  w^ar,  or  disease  determined  oth- 
ers. The  Pawnee  and  the  Creeks  sacri- 
ficed part  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
first  buffalo  or  deer  killed  during  both 
their  summer  and  winter  hunts.  The 
first  buffalo  killed  by  a  young 'Pawnee 
boy  was  also  offered,  and  k  special  offer- 
ing was  made  in  this  tnhe  wnen  the  first 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  spring  and  it 
was  known  that  winter  was  over.  The 
Skidi  Pawnee  made  their  human  sacri- 
fice ** about  corn-planting  tinje,'*  but  it 
was  not  annual.  According  to  Gushing 
there  was  annually  among  the  Zuili  a 
grand  sacrifice  of  praver-sticks  by  the 
"Prey  Brotherhood  Jfriesthood  of  the 
medical  societies,''  and  at  the  full  moon 
of  each  month  lesser  sacrifices  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  male  members  of  the 
Prev  clans. 

The  objects  for  which  sacrifices  were 
made  were  as  numerous  and  varied  as 
the  desires  of  the  suppliants.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  all  was,  as  usual,  to 
e8ca[)e  evils  and  secure  benefits.  Natu- 
rally enough,  considering  the  ec^onomic 
conclitions  among  Indian  tribes',  food  was 
asked  for  most  frequently.  Second  only 
to  this  came  freedom  from  illness.  Other 
petitions  were  f<>r  good  weather,  the  ces- 
sation of  storms,  a  calm  sea,  rain,  good 
crops  of  com,  ini^rease  of  courage  and 
6ua*ess  in  war,  hunting,  or  fishing,  assis- 
tance in  passing  rapids  or  dangerous  reefs, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  home  and 
the  family.  A  full  consideration  of  this 
question,  however,  comes  rather  under 
tne  h<»d  of  Prayer  (q.  v.). 


As  on  m3rthology  and  prayer,  a  dis- 
cussion of  sacrifice  borders  closely  also 
on  mortuary  customs,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  bein^  invoked  and  presented  with 
food,  clothmg,  etc.,  much  as  in  the  case 
of  higher  powers.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  supernatural  beings  are  said  to 
have  been  men  originally,  but  a  real  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  as  such  appears  to  be 
altogether  absent  in  spite  oi  the  almost 
divine  honors  which  were  paid  dead 
chiefs  among  the  Natchez,  in  dealing 
with  tobacco  we  touch  on  the  subject 
of  incense,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
sacrifice  to  please  the  sense  of  smell  of 
the  deity  just  as  food  pleases  his  palate, 
and  songs,  dances,  and  ceremonies  please 
his  ears  and  eyes.  On  another  side  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  taboos,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  prohibitions 
against  doing  certain  things  displeasing 
to  the  gods;  and  we  find  ourselves  even 
concerned  with  confession,  since  among 
the  Eskimo  confession  of  the  trani^res- 
sion  of  a  taboo  secures  immunity  from 
its  harmful  consequences.  Consecration 
confronts  us  in  the  Natchez  custom  of 
presenting  seed  to  the  temple  before  plant- 
ing, and  atonement  is  suggested  by  the 
case  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  having  dreameil 
that  he  had  been  captured  and  Dumed  at 
the  stake,  assisted  by  his  friends  went 
through  a  mimic  representation  of  burn- 
ing at  the  stake,  but  substituted  a  dog 
for  his  own  person.  Finally,  from  the 
sacrifice,  prayer,  feast,  dance,  and  cere- 
mony designed  to  please,  placate,  and 
secure  the  interest  of  supernatural  beings, 
we  find  ourselves  passing  over  into  the 
charms,  magic  formuhe,  and  observances 
by  which  it  is  believed  that  his  power 
can  be  comfielled  almost  indepenaentl^ 
of  his  own  volition.  Such  a  transition  is 
indicated  by  the  Lillooet  belief  that  cold 
weather,  snow,  or  rain  may  be  brought 
on  by  burning  the  skin  of  an  animal 
having  control  over  it. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  sacrifice 
among  lower  races  generally  is  given  by 
Tvlor  (Primitive  Culture,  ii,  375-410). 
Material  regarding  American  tribes  in 
particular  must  be  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  fe  w :  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  National  Museum;  C'Ontributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  ix;  Memoirs 
and  Bulletins  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  Hi8tor>';  University  of  Cali- 
foniia  Publications  in  American  Archa^ 
ology  and  Ethnolog}^;  Reports  of  the  Pea- 
body.  Museum  of  Harvard  University; 
American  Anthropologist  (old  and  new 
series) ;  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore; 
Reix>rts  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  investigate  the  Northwestern 
Tribes  of  Canada,  and  Reports  of  the 
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Ethnological  Survey  of  Canada;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada; 
Transactions  of  tlie  Canadian  Institute; 
Jesuit  Relations;  Thwaites,  Early  West- 
em  Travels;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration 
Legend,  1884-88;  Adair,  History  of  the 
American  Indians,  1775;  Curtis,  North 
American  Indian,  i-v,  1907-09.    (j .  r.  s.  ) 

Baesiol.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Baespili.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Ririsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co. , 
C^l.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Badammo.  Given  by  Jesus  Mar  fa  (Re- 
lacion,  MS.,  1691)  as  a  synonym  for 
Apache.  Jesus  Marfa  and  Belisle  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  vi,  344, 1886)  evidently  heard 
the  same  name  for  Apache  when  among 
the  Hasinai  of  Texas.  La  Harpe,  how- 
ever, makes  Sadamons  synonvmous  with 
Tayos,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
Tonka wa  tribe.  Perhaps  it  was  a  general 
tenn  for  the  hostile  tribes  n.  and  w.  of  the 
Hasinai. 

Sftdammo.— Jeinis  Maria,  op.  cit.  Badanum.— Bel- 
isle,  op.  cit.  Badamons.— La  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist., 
271,1^1.     Badi4aiiMa.~Kivcra,  Diario,  leg.  2763, 


1736. 

Badauei.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected wnth  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Badek'^jiaktie.  A  principal  Onondaga 
chief  and  speaker,  first  mentioned  at  a 
council  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29, 1690. 
His  name  is  variously  spelled,  and  was 
the  national  council  name.  He  was 
speaker  at  Albany,  Feb.  25, 1693,  and  then 
announced  Gov.  Fletcher's  name  of  Cay- 
enquiragoe,  or  Swift  Arrow.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  couucils  of  1698  and 
1699,  and  went  to  Albany  in  1700  through 
fear  of  poisoning.  Colden  thought  his 
lameness  a  convenient  excuse,  but  he  was 
carried  into  a  council  in  1693  by  four 
men.  Sakoghsinnakichte  (a  fuller  form 
of  the  name)  died  in  1701, and  at  his  con- 
dolence in  June  another  chief  bearing  the 
same  name  was  nominated.  His  name 
appears  in  many  forms,  including  Ada- 
quarande,  Adaquarondo,  Aqueendera, 
Aqueendero,  Aquenderonde,  Kaqueen- 
dera,  Kaqueendero,  Sadaganacktie,  Sade- 
eanaktie,  Sadeganastie,  Sadegeenaghtie, 
Sodekanaktie,  Sakoghsinnakichte,  Suda- 
gunachte.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sadekanaktie.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
succeeded  another  of  that  name  in  1701, 
and  signed  the  Beaver  land  deed  of  that 
year  and  its  renewal  in  1 726.  In  the  first 
the  name  is  written  Sadeganastie;  in  the 
second.  Sadegeenaghtie,  Wolf  tribe,  his 
totem  Deing  a  bent  arrow.  H  e  made  two 
long speechesat  Albany  in  Aug.  1 710,  when 
he  was  called  Kaquendero,  but  he  was 
not  80  prominent  in  council  as  his  prede- 
oeflK>r  Dad  been.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 


Badjugahl-lanas  ( S^adQu'gal  Wnat ) .  A 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  woman 
named  Hehlu-keingans,  along  with  the 
Kona-kegawai,  Djigtiaahl-lanas,  Stawas- 
haidagai,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  Until  re- 
centlv  they  did  not  stand  verv  high  in  the 
social  scale,  but  owing  to  his  pen^onal 
popularity  their  chief  in  1901  had  l)ecome 
town  chief  of  Masset  This  fam ily  is  said 
to  have  had  4  unnamed  subdivisions. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 


'23, 1896. 

Saflata.    See  SabecUa, 

Sagadahoc  (Abnaki:  Sangedihok,  'at 
the  river  mouth  or  outflow.' — Grerard). 
A  village  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  in 
Sagadanoc  co.,  Me.,  in  1614.  Kendall, 
about  1807,  found  some  Indians  living  at 
St  Francis,  Canada,  who  said  they  Had 
formerly  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec. They  were  probably  a  part  of  the 
Wewenoc  or  Aroeaguntacook. 

Oxanffhe'darankiae.— Kendall,  Trav..  in.  144, 1809. 
Safadahoek.— Smith  (1631 )  in  Mass.  HiBt.  Soc.  0)11., 
8d  8.,  m,  22,  1833.  Zaufhe'darankiao.— Kendall, 
op.  cit. 

Bagaignninini  ('lake  people',  from 
madiaiLn  'lake',  Xnlrii  'man').  A  tribe 
which  lived  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.,  Ontario, 
about  1640. 

8a«aohigaiiiriAi8ek.-Je8.  Rel.  for  1646,  34.  1886. 
flagahiganirini.-^ea.  Rel.  for  1640.  ai,  1869L 
Bagaif^ninini.— Wm.  Jones,  inf n,  1906  (correct 
form).  Bakahifaairioutk.— Jes.  Kel.  for  1648,  02, 
1858. 

Sagakomi.  The  name  of  a  certain  smok- 
ing mixture,  or  substitute  for  tobacco^ 
applied  also  to  the  bearberry  bush  (  Arc^ 
tostaphyloB  uva-ursi)  or  other  shrubs  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  which  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  word,  which  has 
come  into  English  through  Canadian 
French,  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed 
(Richardson,  Arctic  £xped.,  ii,  303, 1851 ), 
a  corruption  of  the  mc-^-commis  of  the 
voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois  of  the 
N.  W.,  but  is  of  Algonquian  orij^in.  It 
is  derived  from  mgdkomin^  which,  in 
Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects, 
signines  '  smoking-leaf  berry . '  The  form 
sagakomi  occurs  in  Lahontan  (Voy.,  ii, 
53,  1703)  and  other  writers  of  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  century.       (a.  f.  c.) 

Sagamite.  A  porridge  of  boiled  com. 
a  favorite  dish  of  the  early  settlers,  derived 
from  the  Indians.  The  word  occurs  early 
in  Canadian  French,  being  found  in  Sa- 
gard-Th^odat  (1632),  and  survives  still 
in  Louisiana,  whither  it  was  carried  from 
New  France.  As Cuoq  ( I>ex.  Algonq.,15, 
1886)  points  out,  the  term  never  meant 
'  soup '  or  *  y>orridge '  in  the  language  from 
which  it  was  taken.  The  word  kinaga- 
miU  signifies  in  Nipissing,  Chippewa, 
and  cloHcly  related  Algonquian  dialects, 
*  tlie  broth  {agami)  is  hot'  {JkMgamiteiv^  *  it 
is  a  hot  liquid ' — Baraga) .    In  English  the 
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word  occurs  also  as  sagamily^  as  in  Lewis 
and  Clark  (Trav.,  iii,  2, 1817).   (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Sagamore.  A  corruption  of  »jf^g'ma^, 
the  Abnaki  name  for  the  chief  or  ruler 
of  a  tribe,  the  dignity  of  which  was  elec- 
tive, the  choice  usually  falling  on  an  in- 
dividual who  was  at  the  head  of  a  promi- 
nent clan.  Other  spellings  aremgomoh 
(Rosier,  1603),  sogomo^  sagomo^  mgamOf 
and  sngmnoiir.  (2)  A  term  applied  by 
early  wriU^rs  to  the  lesser  sachems  among 
the  Maj^'ai'husft  Indians.  Josselyn  uses 
the  word  mgamnrship  (of  which  he  ap- 
parently was  the  author)  as  a  synonym 
for  sacliemship.  See  Chiefs,  Government, 
Sachem.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Sagangnisili   (S^aga^ilmilt).     A   family 

belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 

They  lived  at  one  time  in  Naden  harbor, 

Queen  Charlott*^  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  are 

said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Skidao- 

kao.-nSwanUm,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 
BahiffuiifusilL— IlarriHon  in  Proc.  Uov.  Soc.  Can., 
125,  f8»r>.  Bff'iO'Bffvil^— Boaa,  Twelfth  Kep.  N. 
W.  TritH-M  Can.,  Z^,  1898. 

BagariHa.     iSi^e  Stikarijan. 

Bagannash  (' Englishman ' ).  A  mixed- 
blood  Potawatomi  chief,  l)ott<*r  known 
as  Billy  Caldwell,  bom  in  Canada  about 
1780.  His  father,  according  to  report, 
was  an  Irish  otiicer  in  the  British  service, 
and  his  motlicr  a  Potawatomi.  Sagau- 
nash  was  eilucated  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  learned  to  write  English  and 
French  with  facility,  and  was  master  of 
several  Indian  dialects.  From  1807  to 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  Oct.  1813, 
he  was  in  the  British  in ti^ rest  and  was 
intimately  asHociate<l  with  Tecumseh, 
whose  secretary  he  is  said  to  have  been. 
After  the  battle  referred  to  he  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  estab- 
lishing his  residence  at  Chicago  in  1820. 
In  1826  he  held  the  office  of  ju8ti(*e  of  the 
peace,  and  during  the  \Vinnel)ago  excite- 
ment of  1827  was,  with  Shabcmc^e,  of  great 
service  to  the  Americans.  His  wife  was 
a  daught(T  of  NeescHjtnemeg.  Sagaunash 
died  at  (Muncil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Sept.  28, 
1841,  ag(Hl  about  (>0  years.  (ex.) 

Bagavok.  A  Netchilirmiut  F^skimo  vil- 
lage on  Bo<jthia  j>enin.,  h.  of  Felix  harbor. 
BaffftToq— HoHS  in  (ith  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  map,  1888. 
Bhiff-a-Toke.— HoM9,  .Second  Voy.,  324, 1835. 

Sagawamick.  (Chippt»wa:  Shdpauii- 
mika,  'there  is  a  long  shallow  place  m  the 
lake*;  probably  a  contraction  of  Shdga- 
wdmihang,  *at  the  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake.*— Gerard).  The  principal  vil- 
la^ of  the  Misisagaikaniwininiwak,  or 
Mille  I^ac  band  of  Chip[)ewa,  numbering 
about  300  pennons,  situated  (m  thes.  shore 
of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  and  during  the  month 
of  May  IJKK),  consisting  of  about  30  mat- 
covere<l  wigwams.  The  village  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  w^ttlement  of  the 
Mdewakanton  ((i.  v.),  who  oi'cupied  the 
ooontry  until  they  were  driven  southward 


by  the  Chippewa,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  tne  18th  centurv.  Near  the 
village  is  a  group  of  more  than  60  burial 
mounds,  which,  together  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  implements  of  stone  and 
copper  found  upon  the  surface,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Chippewa  to  have  been  of 
Mdewakanton  origni.  The  Chippewa  at 
the  present  time  utilize  these  moumis  as 
burial  places  for  their  own  dead,  and  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  one  were  13  apcient 
graves.  Deeply  worn  trails  lead  from 
Sagawamick  towani  the  k.,  s.,  and  w., 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  site  lias 

long  been  occupied.  (d.  i.  b.) 

B»-i«-wah-miek.— BUHhnell  in  Science,  406,  Sept. 
28,1904. 

Bagdlet  A  Danish  station  and  Eskimo 
village  on  an  island  off  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Greenland,  lat.  60°  15'. — Meiidelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

BagdUrmint.  An  exceedingly  primi- 
tive Eskimo  tribe,  having  had  little  inter- 
course with  neighlK)ring  people,  formerly 
inhabiting  Southampton  id.  and  the 
islands  of  Fox  basin  (Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  444,  451,  1888).  In  1900  they 
were  estimated  to  number  about  300,  but 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  whaling 
station  on  their  island  soon  afterward 
and  the  introduction  of  outside  natives 
with  modern  cuns  and  superior  appli- 
ances, by  whicTi  the  food  supply  of  the 
islanders  was  ({uickly  destroyed,  the  Sag- 
dlirmiut  became  extinct  by  the  spring 
of  1903  (Boas  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  746, 
1904). 
Bead-ler-me-oo.— Pnrry,  Second  Voy.,  260, 404, 1824. 

Bagem. '  See  Sachem. 

Bagenomnai .  A  tribe  of  California,  ap- 
parently of  the  central  portion,  and  prob- 
ably about  San  Joaquin  r.  It  belonged 
either  to  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  or  to 

the  Moquelumnan  family. 
Bafe-nomnu.— JohnHt4)n in  sen. Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong..  l8t  86^8.,  20,  ia'>2.    Bacv-BoiB-ni*-— Ry^r  ia 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong..  8pec.  nefis..  199, 1858. 

Bagewenenewak  (contr.  and  abbrev.  of 
Chippewa  Sdginfnrtnlnlwdk,  'people  of 
the  river-mouth.* — Gerard,  oee  Sagi- 
naw). A  Chippewa  division  living  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  r.,  Manitoba. 

Blgk  W6B6B6wak.— Long,  Exped.  St  Petcn  R., 
II,  153.  1824.  S&fiUwiwiniaiwff.— Wm.  Jones, 
Inrn,  1906  (correct  nnme). 

Baghwareesa.  A  Tusc^rora  chief.  Con- 
rad Weiser  placed  him  in  his  list  of  influ- 
ential men  in  1752,  stvling  him  ''the 
wisest  and  l)e8t  Daniel,''  and  calling  him 
Achsaquareesory.  He  was  at  Ganatisgoa 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  17«53  appeared 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1755  he  was  styled 
Segwarusa,  chief  of  the  Tuscarora;  in 
the  following  vear  as  Sequareesa — the 
most  fnH]nent  form.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Oneida 
lake  in  1761,  was  at  Onondaga  in  the 
same  year,  and  signi^l  the  Ft  Stanwiz 
treaty  in  1768.    2^berger  called  him 
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Sheqoallisere   in  1752.     Several   chiefs 

bore   the   same    name.     Cf.  Sakarissa, 

Sequareesere.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Bagi  ( *  bear ' ) .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Bi«ii^-8peck.  Yuchi  Inda. .  70. 1906.    Sagf  UluL— 
GAtMhet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70. 1885  (»  'bear 

Bagin.  A  Coetanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6, 1860. 

Baginaw  {Sdainaxixi^  'mouth  of  a 
river.'  —  Grerard.  Cf.  Sagumay).  A 
former  villa^  situated  near  the  present 
Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Sauk,  and  when  deserted  Irv  that  tribe 
it  was  settled  by  a  band  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa,  known  as  Saginaw,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  1837,  when 
they  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  term  was  also  officially  employee!  to 
designate  all  the  Chippewa  of  eastern 
lower  Michigan  from  Tnunder  bay  south- 
ward, (j.  M.) 
Oufiaanf.— Kelton.  Ft.  Mackinac,  9. 18»4  (Chip- 
pewa name).  Oti^iw*.— Wm.  JoneH,  inf'n,  1906. 
Baoenonc.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiMt.,  IX,  293,  note, 
IHfn.  Saffanawa.— Detroit  treaty  (1837)  in  U.  S. 
lud.  Treat.,  248,1873.  Bafina.— Crogban  (1766)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hint.,  vil,  784,  Ifi^.  Baguiaiiff.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct form).  Baglaaw.— 
Detroit  treaty  (1866)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  2M,  1878. 
Bafaiaa.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff..  I.  747, 1832.  BayniBam.— Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  1K»C.  Col.  HiMt.  X,  119,  1868.  Bacuinaa.— 
Denonvillc  (1G86),  ibid., ix,  295, 1866.  Bacuinaa.— 
Doc.  of  1747,  ibid.,  x,  128,  1868.  Bakimaa.— 
Denonville  neSS),  ibid.,  ix,  378, 1866. 


Hennepin,  New  Dlscov.,  83, 1698.  Bakinan.— Doc. 
of  1696  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiRt.,  IX,  604.  1866.  BaU- 
aaaff— Prontenac  (1690),  ibid.,  460.  Baqainam.— 
Memoir  of  1718.  ibid.,  888.    Baqniaan.— Denonville 

il686),  ibid.,  298.     Baa-ce-nonf.— Tanner,  Narr,. 
0, 1830.    Baw-fa-BOBf .— Ibid.,  m 

Bagnitaoui^ama.  An  Algonkin  tribeor 
band  living  in  1640  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.  in 
Ontario  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1868).  They 
were  possibly  the  same  as  the  Sinago. 

Sagonaquade  ('he  angers  them'),  com- 
monlv  known  as  Albert  Cusick.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  Tuscarora  chief  Nicholas 
Cusick,  but  an  Onondaga  by  mother- 
right.  He  was-  bom  on  the  Tuscarora 
res.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1846,  and  lost  his 
chiefship  through  being  a  Christian.  He 
has  aided  various  workers  in  linguistics 
and  folk-lore,  and  Horatio  Hale  esteemed 
him  highly.  He  was  ordained  deacon  bv 
Bishop  Huntington,  Oct.  1, 1891,  and  still 
lives  (1909)  on  the  Onondaga  res.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  influential  for  goo<i.  His 
notes  on  Indian  life  are  of  high  value  to 
ethnology.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Bagoquaa.  A  Massachuset  village  s.  of 
Cohasset,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
8.,  VI,  97,  1837. 

Bagna-lanat  ISa^pua  Wnas,  'people  of 
the  town  up  tne  inlet M.  A  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haiaa.  The  inlet  re- 
ferred to  in  their  name  is  probably  Virago 
sd.  or  Naden  harbor.  They  are  said  to 
have  branched  off  from  the  Tohlka-gitu- 
nai,  bat  were  afterward  so  closely  asso- 


ciated with  the  Stustas  as  to  be  usually 

regarded    among   the   Stustas   families. 

Their  town  was  Kung,  at  the  entrance  of 

Naden  harbor.     A  subdivision  was  called 

Dotuskustl. — Swantoii,  Cont.  Haida,  275, 

1905. 

Ba'ro*  la'aat.— ^wanton,  op.  cit.  Bak'la'aaa. — 
Boaa,  Twelfth  Uep.  N.  W.  Triben  Can..  22,  1886. 
Bhagwaa  Leaaas.— Harrison  in  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec 
II.  124, 1895. 

Bagnariohlc  (probably  '  place  of  the  sa- 
guaro,'  or  giant  cactus).  A  Tarahumare 
settlement  near  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 
in  the  district  of  Iturbide,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  — Orozco  y  I^rra,  Geog. ,  323, 1864; 
Censo  del  Estadode  Chihuahua,  1904. 

Baguenay  (French  corruption  of  Sdffir 
nawa,  *  river-mouth,*  variously  spelled 
saainaf  saguinaUf  and  soffuina. — Gerard. 
Cf.  Saginaw).  A  group  of  Nascapee 
bands  that  lived  on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec. 

Baguenay.— Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool. 
Hist.,  I.  ia')6.  Saquenett.— French  writer  in  Me. 
Hiat.  8<x;.  Coll..  vi,  212.  IS-W. 

Bagai-gitniiai  (SiigtiV  gUAnd^-i,  *  GitAns 
living  up  the  inlet').  A  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  They  origi- 
nally formed  one  familv  with  the  Djahui- 
gitinai,  but  separated  from  them  on  ac- 
count of  some  internal  differences  and 
settled  in  Masst^t  inlet;  hence  their  name. 
They  o<*cupied  half  of  the  town  of  ICa- 
yang,  just  above  Masset.  A  part  of  them 
wascalled  Kialdagwuns. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Baikal'  ritAna'-i.— Swanton,  op.  cit.  Baqgoi'  cyif • 
inai'.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  C^n.,  28, 
1K98.  Shifwikitone.— Harriaon  in  Froc.  Roy.  Boo. 
Can.,  sec.  II,  121).  1895. 

Bagnlknn-liiagai  (Sagulkun  Inaga'-i^  'op 
the  inlet  jKjiut-town  people  * ).  A  brancn 
of  a  Haida  family  called  Kunalanas,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.^Swantoh, 
Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Bagnnte.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Bagwaycangwalaghtton.  See  Sagenque' 
naghta. 

Ba-haidagai    (Sa   xaf'idAaorij    'people 

living  on  the  high  ground ' ).  A  subdivi- 
»on  of  the  Stawas-haidagai,  a  family  of 
the£agle  clan  of  the  Haida,  so  called  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  their 
houses  stood. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Baheoqaiandonqiii.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Bahewamiih.      A    Salish    division    on 

Hammernly  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  Puget 

sd..  Wash.    Not  to  be  confused  with  ue 

Sawamish. 

Bahawahmiah.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84th 
Cong. . .Id  HCHH. , 45. 1857.  Ba-heh-wamiah.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  561,1878.  Bahewamish.—Gibbs  quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  241, 1877.  Bahkik- 
wiah.— Ind.  AfT.  Ken.  185(),  '2i\b,  1857.  Bay-liali-Bft- 
iiush.—.S<'h(K>kTnft.  Ind.  Tribes.  IV,  600.  l&l.  Ba^ 
hay-ma-mish.— StariinK  in  Ind.  AflT.  Rep..  170. 1»2. 
Bayhaynamish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  Slat 
Cong.,  iBtsess.,  173, 1850.   Bayhaywamiah.— DeHar- 
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ley  Quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit,  v,  700, 1856. 
8»-hihwa-inuh.— Tolmle  quoted  by  Uibbfl  In  Pac. 
K.  R.  Kep.,  I,  484. 1855. 

Bahldtingkun  ( S^d^idA  fl  hin) .  A  former 
town  of  the  Sagui-^tunai  family  of  the 
Haida,  on  the  w.  side  of  Yaf^un  r.,  at  its 
mouth. ^^wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Bahtlilkwa  (Saht-lU-kiou),    An  Okina- 

ri  hand  in  Washington.—Gibbe  in  Pac. 
R.  Rep.,  I,  413,  1855. 
Bahnaripa  ('at  the  [place  of  the]  sa- 
guaro,'  referring  to  the  Cereus  ^fiqanieus), 
A  former  J  ova  pueblo,  containing  also 
some  Opata  and  Eudeve,  situated  on  an 
X.  branch  of  Yatiui  r. ,  lat.  29°  3(y,  Ion.  109*», 
Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1627.  Pop. 
efe  in  1678;  150  in  1730.  The  inhab- 
itants, also  calle<i  Sahuaripa,  probably 
spoke  a  language  slightly  diffenng  from 
C^ta  proper,  sahuaripa  is  now  a  civil- 
ized community  of  nearly  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Bagaaripa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist  Hex.,  4th 
8.,  HI.  342, 1857.  Bahuaripa.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mox.  t$tatc8. 1,  518, 1884.  Barna- 
rd.—Zapatn,  op.  cit.,  341  (mlBprint).  BantaMaria 
da  lot  Angele*  de  Baguaripa.— Zapata,  op.  cit.,  844. 
Baaaripa.— Early  doc.  quoted  oy  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  56, 1890.  8U  Maria  Bahna- 
ripa.—Oat&Iogo  (1658)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Hex.  StateH.  i.  245, 1}<84. 

Bala.  Tlie  name  which  the  Hupa  em- 
ploy, when  speaking  to  white  people,  to 
designate  the  Atha{)aacan8  to  the  s.  of 
themselves,  on  Mad  r.  and  the  tributaries 
of  Eel  r.,  Cal.  Through  misunderstand- 
ing this  name  was  given  these  people 
when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
military  in  18G2  and  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation on  Smith  r.,  in  what  is  now  Del 
Norte  CO.,  where  some  of  them  remained 
until  that  reser\'ation  was  abandoned  in 
1868.  They  were  then  removed  to  Hupa 
valley,  where,  ill-treated  by  the  Hupa, 
they  eked  out  a  pitiful  existence  for  10 
years,  finally  drifting  back  to  their  old 
neighborhood.  They  closely  resembled 
the  Wailaki  in  language  and  customs. 
Spalding  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82,  1870)  gave 
their  population  as  27  men  and  46  women. 
In  ^877  they  were  nearly  extinct  They 
were  once  among  the  bravest  of  the  CJah- 

foniia  Indians.  (p.  s.  G.) 

Voan'-kakhl.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
124,  1877  (Wailaki  name).  8ai'-ai.— Ibid.,  122. 
BUha.— Gibbii in  S<hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  139. 
1853.  Slant.— Ibid.  Biaw*.— Spalding  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  82. 1870.  8-yars.— Steveua  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  i;i*J,  1H67. 

Baikei.  A  Takulli  village,  probably  of 
the  Tatshiautin,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit. 

Col.,  about  lat.  53°  55^  n..  Ion.  124°  w. 
Bai'kos.— Morice  in  Tran.<i.  Hoy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 
1892.    By-ous.— Harmon,  Jour.,  202.  1820. 

Ballnpsun.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Cow- 
ichan  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
including  tlie  Puntlat^h  ana  Comox,  but 
no  longer  separatelv  enumerated. 

PaU-uk-Bua.— Onn.  Ind.'Aff.  18VM,  278, 1895.  Bailk- 
•1UL— Ibid..  1884,  188,  1885.  BaU-up-tun.— Ibid.. 
1885.  S&),  1896. 


Baint  For  additional  saint  names,  see 
the  Synonymy  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Baint  Andre.  A  de^ndency  of  the  Mis- 
sion des  Ap6tre8  which  was  founded  in 
1640  and  almndoned  in  the  following  year ; 
situated  in  one  of  the  9  towns  of  the  Tion- 
ontati,  an  Iroquoian  tribe  inhabiting  the 
hill  country  s.  and  s.  w.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grev,  Bruc«,  and  Huron  counties, 
Ontario,  'the  only  known  reference  to 
this  mission  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1640,  95,  ed.  1858. 

Baint  Anne.  A  Malecite  mission  in  1 760 
on  an  island  in  St  John  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Frederickton,  N.  B. — Shea,  Oath. 
MisB.,  154,  1855. 

Baint  Antoine.  A  Huron  village  in  1640, 
and  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mission  de 
la  Conception,  established  among  the  Bear 
tribe;  situated  probably  in  Simcoe  co., 
Ontario  ( Jes.  Rel.  1640,  78, 1858).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  history  or  of  its  exact 
position.  (j.  N.  B.  IT.) 

Baint  AugpiitiBe.  A  Nascai>ee  and  Mon- 
tagnais  station  at  the  mouth  of  St  Au- 
gustine r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  St  Lawrence 
gulf,  Quebec. 

Bainte  Elisabeth.  An  Algonquian  vil- 
lage among  the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  the 

17th  century. 

BaiBota  Elisabeth. -Jes.  Rel.  I&IO,  90,  la'^. 

Baint  Francii.  A  Catholic  mission  vil- 
lage, occupieti  principally  bv  Abnaki,  on 
St  Francis  r.,  near  Pierreville,  Yamaska 
district,  Quebec.  After  the  removal  of 
the  Christian  Indians  hither  from  Chau- 
diere  r.  thev  received  constant  accessions 
from  the  Abnaki  and  Pennacook,  especi- 
ally the  former,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  New  England  by  the  advance  of  the 
English  settlements.  After  the  death  of 
Pdre  Kasles  in  1724  the  greater  part  of  the 
Abnaki  fled  to  St  Francis,  whicn  thus  l)e- 
came  an  Abnaki  village.  The  Arosagun- 
tacook  acquired  the  leading  poti>ition,  and 
their  dialect  is  that  now  used  in  the 
village.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754  a  large  number 
of  the  hostile  Scaticook  joined  the  settle- 
ment As  the  St  Francis  Indians  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  they  retali- 
ated upon  the  New  England  settlers  at 
every  opportunity  and  soon  became  noted 
as  the  Ditterest  enemies  of  the  English 
colonies.  In  1759  a  force  was  organized 
and  sent  under  Maj.  Rogers  against  the 
village,  which  then  con&ined  about  700 
inhabitants.  St  Francis  was  surprised 
and  burned,  200  of  the  Indians — men, 
women,  and  children — being  killed,  and 
the  remainder  scattered.  These  after- 
ward returned,  and  the  village  was  re- 
built, but  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
America  put  an  end  to  further  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  A  numl)er  of 
them  joined  the  British  forces  in  the 
Revolution,  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812. 
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They  numbered  360  in  1821,  387  in  1868, 
335  in  1908,  and  293  in  1909.  They  still 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing, as  well  as  in  making  and  selling 
baskets,  moccasins,   and   other    Indian 

wares.    See  Missioiis,  (j.  m.  ) 

A]aic6atofok.— J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1906  (present 
Abnalcl  name) .  Anikaiitekok.~Ibid.  (old Abnalcl 
name).  KeMaSakamlgh^.— Rasles  (1691),  Abnaki 
Diet.,  456, 1833  ('where  fish  is  dried  by  smoke': 
Abnakiname).  Baint^Fraii^ais.— Kendall,  Trav., 
II,  53, 1809.  B.  Fraaoaii  de  Balst.— Le  Sueur  (17S4) 
quoted  by  Kendnll.nbid.,  294.  8t  Francis.— Chau- 
vlgnerie  (1786)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1062, 
1856.  Bt  Franoia  de  Sales.— Shea.  Cath.  Mite.,  142, 
1866.  St.  Franooi.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  VI.  281,1856.  Bt.  Franpois.— Albany 
conf.  (1724),  ibid.,  v.  713,  1856.  Saint  FranpoU  da 
Lao.— Jes.  Rcl.,  LXXI.  811,  1901.  Skeasowahnero- 
Bon.— Cuoq.,  Lex..  165,  1882  ('people  at  St  Fran- 
cis.' from  sktMowah.  a  corruption  of  St  Fran^iH, 
n«*at',ronon 'people':  Caughnawaganame).  Za 
Plasaa.— Wzokliilain  quoted  by  Pilling.  Bibl. 
Algonq.  Lang..  539,  1891  (Abnaki  pronunciation 
of  "St.  Francis"). 

Baint  Francii.  A  mission  village  founded 
in  1683  by  some  Algonkin  and  Montagnais 
converts  from  Sillery  at  the  falls  of  Cnau- 
diere  r.,  Beauce  dieftriot,  Quebei\  They 
were  soon  joined  by  the  remaining  inhab- 
itants of  Sillery,  which  was  then  aban- 
donee!.   In  17(J0  they  removed  to  the  new 

village. 

Bt  fruifois  de  Sales.— Jes.  Rcl.,  LXiii.  123. 1901. 

Saint  Franoii.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1844  on  Wolf  r.  or  L.  Poy- 
pan,  Winnebago  CO.,  Wis.,  and  abandoned 
in  1852  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  a 
reservation  in  Shawano  co.,  where  the 
new  mission  of  St  Michael  was  established. 

Baint  Francii  Xavier.  A  French  Cath- 
olic mission  established  by  Bruyas  in  1667 
at  the  Oneida  village  of  Ganowarohare. 

Baint  Francis  Xavier.  A  Jesuit  mission 
established  by  Allouez  in  1669  at  a  village 
of  Miami  and  Mascoutenson  Fox  r..  Wis., 
near  De  Pere,  Brown  co.,  where  the  Mas- 
coutens  had  a  village  a  few  m.  from  Green 
bay.  Among  the  Indians  attached  to  it 
were  Miami,  Mascoutens,  Illinois,  Kicka- 
poo,  Sauk,  Foxes,  Potawatomi,  and  Win- 
nebago. 

Baint  Francis  Xavier.  A  former  mission, 
established  in  1852  among  the  Chippewa 
on  Millo  Lacs,  Aitkin  co.,  Minn. 

■aseoutens.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  372. 1866. 

Baint  Qeorge.  An  Aleut  village  on  St 
George  id.,  Pribilof  group,  Alaska.  The 
inhabitants,  who  tend  the  fur  seals,  were 
brought  originally  from  Atka  and  Una- 
laska.  Pop.  88  in  1880.  92  in  1890.  See 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska.  23, 1884. 

Baint  Helena.  A  large  island  off  the 
coast  of  Beaufort  co.,  8.  C,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Spanish  post  of  ^Smts, 
Elena  established  tnere  by  Menendez  in 
1566.  The  Indians  were  among  those 
known  collectively  as  Cusabo  (q.  v. ),  and 
were  probably  of  the  Muskhogean  stock. 
In  1684  "the  queen  of  St  Helena"  made 
sale  of  lands  to  the  English.        (.i.  m.  ) 

Saint  Ignaoe.  A  Huron  mission  estab- 
lished by  Marquette  in  1070  on  Mackinac 


id.,  Mich.,  but  which  was  removed  soon 

after  to  Pt  Ignace,  on  the  mainland  to  the  n. 
St.  Ignatius. —Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  864, 1855. 

Saint  Jacqnei.  A  Jesuit  mission  estab- 
lished about  1670  among  the  Mascoutens, 
Illinois.  Kickapoo,  Miami,  and  Wea, 
about  tne  site  of  Berlin,  Wis. 

Saint  Jaoqoes.— LamberviUe  (1678)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
Lvni.  21, 1899. 

Saint  Jacqnei.    A  former  village  of  the 

Tionontati  (q.  v. )  in  Ontario. 

Sainct  laoques.-Jes.  Kel.  1640.  95,  1858. 

Saint  Jacqnei  et  Baint  Philippe.  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  Ontario 

in  1640. 

sainot  laoqoes  et  sainot  Philippe.— Jes.  Rel.  1640, 

95.858. 

Saint  Jean.  The  chief  town  of  the  Wolf 
clan  or  phratry  of  the  Tionontati  in  1649, 
in  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  main- 
tained a  mission  for  some  years;  situated 
probably  in  the  hill  country  of  Bruce  co., 
Ontario,  on  the  b.  frontier  of  the  Tionon- 
tati territory,  fronting  their  enemies,  the 
Iroquois.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1650  (p.  8,  ed.  1858)  this  town 
contained  500  or  600  families,  which,  fol- 
lowing^ the  rate  of  7}  to  8  persons  to  a  fam- 
ily (ibid.,  p.  3),  would  give  a  total  popula- 
tion of  3,750  to  4,800,  apparently  a  rather 
high  estimate.  In  Nov.  1649  uie  Jesuit 
faUiers  then  resident  on  Christian  id., 
Georgian  bay,  Canada,  learned  from  two 
Huron  converts  who  had  just  escaped 
from  a  band  of  300  Iroouois  warriors  tnat 
the  enemy  was  undecided  whether  to  at- 
tack the  Tionontati  or  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  their  converts  on  the  island.  This 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Tionon- 
tati, who  received  the  news  with  joy,  for. 
exulting  in  their  prowess,  they  regarded 
the  hostile  troop  as  already  conquered. 
Ha\dng awaited  the  attack  ot  the  Iroquois 
for  some  days,  the  Tionontati,  and  espe- 
cially the  men  of  St  Jean,  resolved,  on 
Dec.  5,  to  go  against  the  enemy  lest  they 
escape;  but  the  Iroquois  having  learned 
from  two  captives  the  practically  defense- 
less condition  of  St  Jean,  hastened  to  at- 
tack it  before  the  return  of  its  warriors, 
whom  they  had  failed  to  meet.  On  Dec 
7  they  appeared  before  the  town,  set  fire 
to  the  bark  cabins,  and  slaughtered  the 
defenseless  inhabitants.  According  to  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1650,  Father  Gamier 
refused  to  attemj^t  to  escape,  but  ran 
everywhere  to  give  absolution  to  the 
Christians  he  met,  and  to  seek  in  the 
burning  cabins  the  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  neophytes,  whom  he  baptized. 
While  thus  engafi:ed  he  was  shot  twice, 
and  later  his  skull  was  crushed  by 
hatchet  blows.  In  the  R^t  d'un  Ami 
de  TAbb^  de  Galling  (Margry,  Dec.  i, 
366,  1875)  it  is  said  that  before  being 
killed.  Father  Gamier  shot  3  Iroquois 
with  a  gun.  Two  davs  later  the  Tionon- 
tati warriors  retumeil  to  find  their  town 
in  ashes,  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
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their  people.  Thin  disaster  caused  them 
to  abandon  their  country.     ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Saint  Jean  Baptiite.  A  mission  in  On- 
tario about  1640,  visited  by  the  Hurons 
and  Totontaratonhrouon. 

8.  Imu  Bftptiate.-^eB.  Rel.  1640.  90.  1868. 

Saint  Joaohim.  A  mission  village  among 
the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 

t.  ZoMlu]n.-^e8.  Rel.  1640,  90, 1858. 

laint  Joieph.  A  Cayuga  mission  eetab- 
liahed  in  New  York  by  the  French  in 
1668.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  261,  1855. 

Saint  Joseph.  A  Potawatomi  mission 
established  by  Allouez  about  1688  on  St 
Joseph  r.,  near  the  s.  end  of  L.  Michi- 
gan. The  mimion  and  the  river  gave  rise 
to  the  designation  ''Saint  Joseph  In- 
dians,'' and  ''Potawatomis  of  St  Jo- 
seph's." See Shea,Cath.  Miss.,  375, 1855; 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
vii,  786,  1856. 

Saint  Mark.  A  mission  established  by 
Allouez  about  1670  among  the  Foxes  of 
Wolf  r.,  Wis.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  365, 
1855. 

Saint  Kary.  A  former  Potawatomi 
mission  and  village  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Kansas  r. ,  in  Pottawatomie  co.  Kan.  The 
misBion  was  established  by  the  Jesuits  on 
Pottawatomie  cr.,  Miami  co.,  in  1838,  but 
was  removed  to  Linn  co.  in  the  following 
year,  thence  in  1847-48  to  its  final  site. 
Under  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1861,  320  acres 
of  land,  including  the  church,  schools, 
and  fields,  were  set  apart  for  the  mission's 
nse.  It  continued  to  be  a  mission  school 
until  1869. 

Saint  Michael.  A  town  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska,  where  the  Russians  in  1833  estab- 
lished a  stockaded  post  Pop.  109  in  1880, 
101  in  1890. 

MichialoTBki  Redoubt— Dall,  Alaska,  9, 1870.  Ba- 
donVt  Bt  Kichael.— Baker,  Oeog.  Dint  Alaska, 
648,1906. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Jesuit  mission  exist- 
ing in  1658  at  a  Potawatomi  villa^  in  s. 
Wisconsin,  containing  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants, including  about  500  fugitive  Tio- 
nontati. 

BaiBt-Kiohel.-^es.  Rel.  1668.  21, 1858. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1852  on  Shawano  lake, 
Shawano  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  removed  of  the 
tribe  from  Poj'gan  lake.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  393,  1855.     See  Saint  Franci*. 

Saint  Michaels.  A  Franciscan  mission 
among  the  Navaho  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of 
Arizona,  just  s.  of  the  Navaho  res.  line, 
about  3m.  w.  of  the  New  Mexico  boun- 
dary, and  27  m.  n.  w.  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
It  18  situated  in  a  well-watered  valley 
called  h"  the  Navaho  Tsohotso  (*  large 
meadow  ),  and  by  the  early  Spaniards 
Cienega  Aniarilla  (* yellow  swamp',  or 
'yellow  inea<iow'),  probably  on  account 
oi  the  numerouri  yellow  fiowers  that 
flourish  there  towanl  the  end  of  sum- 
mer.   The  mission  had  its  inception  in 


1896,  when  the  site  was  purchased  for 
$3,000  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  with  funds  supplied  by  Rev. 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  On 
Oct  13,  1897,  Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus 
was  placed  in  charge,  assisted  fay  Rev. 
Anseim  Weber,  and  the  lay-brother  Pla- 
ddus  Bueiver.  Arriving  at  Tbohotso, 
Oct  11,  1898,  the  fathers  changed  the 
name  to  St  Michaels,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  task  of  reducing  the  Navaho 
lanffuage  to  writing  was  b^n.  In  1900 
Father  Schnorbus  was  transferred  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Father  Weber  becoming  his  suc- 
cessor, with  Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann  and 
Rev.  Beranl  Haile  as  assistants.  In  May 
1901  Mother  Katharine  purchased  two 
ranches  contigiious  to  the  mission  for 
$4,000,  increasing  the  mission  lands  to 
440  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
suitable  for  agriculture.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious school  building  was  commenced, 
and  was  finished  in  December,  with  ac- 
commodations for  150  pupUa  Much  of 
the  lal)oring  work  in  connection  with  the 
new  building  was  done  by  the  Indians. 
At  the  time  of  the  opening  57  pupils  were 
enrolled;  the  next  year  there  were  87,  in 
1906  the  number  had  increased  to  118, 
and  in  1908  to  127.  The  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  faith  in  their 
own  tongue  by  the  fathers.  A  com- 
munity of  13  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment have  charve  of  the  school-  and  are 
making  marked  progress,  the  Navaho 
children  bearin^^  fair  comparison  with 
white  children  in  intelligence.  At  the 
present  writing  (1908)  more  than  100 
children  at  their  own  request  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents  were  bap- 
tized after  due  instruction.  In  1903  a 
new  residence  and  a  chapel  were  erected, 
and  a  post-office  has  been  established  at 
the  mission.  A  Navaho  ethnoloeic  dic- 
tionary, bv  the  fathers,  was  publi«ied  by 
the  St  Michaels  Press  m  1910. 

Saint  Panl.  An  Aleut  village  on  the 
Pribilof  id.  of  that  name,  settled  with 
natives  of  other  islands  emploved  in  car- 
ing for  the  fur  seals.  Pop.  298  in  1880, 
244  in  1890.  See  Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  23,  1884. 

Saint  Se^ii.  A  settlement  of  Catholic 
Iroquois,  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
St  Iiawrence,  at  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a 
reservation  ex  tending  several  miles  along 
the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  They 
call  the  place  Akwesasne,  'where  the 
partridge  drums,'  referring  to  sounds 
made  by  a  cascade  at  that  point  The  vil- 
lage was  established  alH>ut  1755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  bv  a  party 
of  Catholic  Iroquois  from  Caugtinawaga, 
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Quebec,  and  it  bec&me  the  seat  of  the 
Jesuit  miaioQ  of  Saint  FraociH  Regis. 
The  village  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  m  1806  received  a  consiaerable 
part  of  tboee  who  had  been  driven  from 
0§wegatehie.  When  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  twocountries  whh  aurvejei  the 
village  vae  found  to  be  thereon,  and  since 
then  a  part  of  the  reservation  has  been 
under  control  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  rest  is  under  the  Canadian  fcovem- 
luent.  The  Bt  Rc^a  Indiana  numbered 
2,850  in  1909,  havii^  1,501  in  Quebec 
and  1,349  in  New  York.  Tbey  have 
sometimea  been  known  aa  "Praying  In- 
dians," and  formed  a  part  of  the  "Seven 
Kationflof  Canada."  (j.  M.) 

i«1m.— Fl  Bttnwii  Treaty  (1T68I  In  N.Y. 
I.  Hilt.,  Tin,  120,  ISiT.     AjlionUr  - — 
"•-    —1,6(0.1858.    ih-fl 


1882  (CaofhnaiTiiKa  Dune  tor  tribe),  Akm- 
Bu.— Ciioq,  Lex.  IroquoU  I.  1883  {CaaRhnA- 
wannuDe).  AqmiMo*.— ehFB,CBlh.  UI»..S»9. 
im.  OKlUiiiiMMlM  -Johinon  {177.'>)  In  ti.  Y. 
Doc  Cot.  HIM.,  VIII.  SCO,  US?  (Che  buidt,  <h>. 
-•■■■■■ — Monan,  Lnsne  Iroq..  map.  lUI.  Bt. 
'-ta.— Writer  of  1TS6  in  r"  "    —-  '■-'    "—    - 


"  IB  ol  tribe) 7" 

Baiat  Simon.  An  Ottawa  miasion  about 
1670  on  Hanitoulia  id.  in  L.  Huron.— 
8hea,  Cath.  Jlin.,  365,  1855. 

I^t  BlnoB  at  Baiat  loda.    A  village  of 

Bel.  ISU,  9^ 

Saint  Thomai.  A  village  of  the  Tionon- 
tati  in  1640. 

■■lut  n«ua.-JcB.  Rel.  1IH0.  <»,  ISSS. 

Baiat  Xavlar.  A  tniBaJon  village  of  the 
Hurons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 

■■iHt  Xaalt.-4m.  Bd.  IHO,  N,  1858. 


Baltiiida  f'aand  people").  A  division  of 
the  Jicarilla  Apache,  who  claim  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  prisent  E^pafiola,  N.  Mex., 
as  their  original  home.  (j.  m.) 

BilMaU.— Mooney.  tield  not«a,B.A.E.,  1897. 

BaitkinamakahaShiuiiahadlatBa  iSa'Utt- 
namuxg  ha  Ciima:riris'lia,  'people  of 
(chief)  CumaxaiE'tza').  The  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  3  small  viUages  on  Fraser  r, 
Brit  Col.,  just  above  Speuces  Bridge. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat  Hist,  ii, 
171,  1900. 

Baltok.  The  name  of  two  Eskimo  vil- 
lages in  w.  Greenland,  one  situated  in  Int. 
73*  32',  the  other  in  lat  73'  7'.— Science, 
XI,  259,  1888. 

Baitnka  ('camas  eatera').  A  collective 
term  applied  in  various  forms  by  the 
Faiut«  and  other  Shoehonean  tribea  to 
the  camaa-eating  Indians  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  especially  to  the  tribes  of  the  Sba* 
tiaptian  family  (a.  v. }. 

Baiyiki  (.»ii'-jnJ»,  'Uara'].  A  band  of 
the  Sikaika,  or  Blackfeet— tirinnell, 
BlackCoot  Lodge  Tales,  208,  1892. 


San  Juan,  the  mina  of  which  are  situated 
at  La  Joya,  alraut  10  m.  m.  of  San  Juan 
pueblo,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 

Sakaedigialai  {Saqai' dAgialai,  'be  threw 
grease,  dropping  from  a  bird  split  open, 
around  the  bouse').  A  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  or  near  Kuperid.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Kas-lanaa,  who  were  aubeequently 
exterminated,  it  is  said,  by  the  people  of 
Kaisun,  (j.  a.  a.) 

BitqililA-iUlu.—Swanton,  Cont  Hilda,  280, 1906. 
Baqal'dAftlffenA  iBAfa'-l. — Ibid. 

Bakagawaa.    See  Sacagawea. 

Sakahl.  A  band  of  Cowicban  at  Hope^ 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  80  in  1900. 
r«rtH™.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,7S,  1878.  H«k— 
Ibld.,3(»,I87B.  >>lulil.— RricCol.mnp.Ind.Alt., 
Victoria,  18T2.  Tikaiu.—WllKinlnTraiu.EUmol. 
Boc.  LoDd.,278, 186S. 

BakaiknmaB.     A  division  of  the  Miwok 
formerly  living  between  Coeumne  ,and 
Mokelumners. ,  Cal. 
BafayiTBmBH.— H  ale,  Ethnol,  and  Fhnol..8HI,  IMk 

Bakamaa.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
summer  village  inland  from  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska. —MunJocb  in  9tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83,  1892. 

Bakapatayl  (Sa-tn-pn-ta'-yi,  probably 
referring  to  water-liliea  covering  the  ear- 
face  of  a  pond).  A  former  Upper  Cre^ 
town  on  a  tributary  of  Hatchet  cr.,  Cooaa 
CO.,  Ala.,  at  a  place  now  called  Bocop*- 


the  Tiononua  (q.  v.)  In  1640. 
laiHt  BlBw  (t  HlBit  lola— Jca.  : 


■akapati-i.- 
.i-,„.icod  bj  Cr--'- 
cialt.  Ind.  Tribe 


Back  o-pai-lsr.  —  Scbool- 


rora  chief  who  attendetl  the  Canandaigna 
treaty  of  1794.  He  was  probably  the 
Oghahigwarise  present  at  Niagara  lAud- 
ii^  in  1789,  ana  Osequirison  at  Queens- 
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town  in  1813.  The  chief  Sakarissa  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tuscarora  Con- 
gregational church  in  1{K)5,  and  accom- 
panied Solomon  Longbeiird  in  1802  to 
North  Carolina,  where  land  claims  were 
settled.  At  Canandaigua  the  Quakers 
said:  '4ie  appears  to  be  a  thoughtful 
man,  and  mentiono<l  a  de^<ire  he  had, 
that  some  of  our  young  men  might  come 
among  them  as  teachers."  ^e  Elias 
Johnson,  8ix  Nations,  134,  1881;  Savery, 
Journal,  36y,  1837.  Cf.  Saghwareesa^  Se- 
qwireesere,  (w.  h.  b.) 

Bakaweiton.  An  Indian  seize<l  by  Capt. 
Harlow  in  1611  from  one  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  who,  after 
he  had  live<l  many  years  in  England, 
went  as  a  soldier  to  the  wars  in  Bohemia, 
as  Capt.  John  Smith  relates. 

Bakawithiniwak  ( '  peoj  >le  of  the  woods' ) . 
The  Wood  Cree,  one  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  the  Cree.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Sakittawawithiniwuk  and  the 
Athabaskawithiniwuk. 

Ayabisluiwiyiniwftf^Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (own 
name).  Greeofthewoodt.— MoivAn.Consang.and 
Affin..  286, 1871.  Va-he'-ah-wuk.— Ibid.  Vorthern 
Oram.— Fmnklin,  Joiim.  Polar  Sea.  ii,  213,  1824. 
People  of  the  Woods.— MoT^gan,  op.  cit.,  286.  Baoka- 
wonhinyoowuo.— Franklin,  op.  cit.,  168.  Bakawi- 
jiniwok.— Iia('oml>e.  Diet,  do  la  Langue  des  Oris, 
X,  1874.  Strongwood  Oree.— Maclean,  Hudton 
Bay.  II,  264. 1H49.  Thick  Wood  Oreea.— Franklin, 
op.  cit..  168. 1824.  TTpi»er  Gree.— Cox,  Columbia  R., 
II,  207, 1831.  Wood  Creee.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  il, 
app.,  262, 1863. 

Sakaya.  A  former  unidentified  village 
situatetl  a  little  w.  of  Sentinel  Kock, 
YosKjmite  valley,  Mariposa  (!o.,  Cal. 

Bioeaja.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x.  833,  1«74. 
Sak'-ka-ya.— Powcro  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Ethuol.,  in, 
366, 1877. 

Bakayeng^alaghton.  See  Sayenquer- 
aghta. 

Sakeyn  (Sli-l-e-yu).  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
lldefonpo  pueblo  and  Rito  de  los  Frijo- 
lea  (Baudelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
78,  1892) .  Possibly  the  same  as  Tsan- 
kawi  (q.  v.). 

Bakhanwotang  ('the  mouth  of  a  creek 
where  one  resides  M  •  A  former  small  vil- 
lage of  Delaware.s  who  moved  from  New 
Jersey  al>out  17.S7;  situated  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  near  the  site  of  Al- 
len Ferry,  about  7  m.  below  the  Gap,  in 
Northampton  co.,  Pa.  It  was  visite<i  by 
Zinzendorf  in  1 742.  David  Brainerd  built 
a  cabin  at  this  place  in  1744,  when  he 
was  preai'hing  to  the  Indians  ''at  the 
Forks."  At  that  time  he  had  about  30 
or  40  Indians  present  at  the  Hervi*^^,  and 
the  following?  year  baptized  Moses  Ta- 
temv,  who  had  acted  a.s  his  interpreter. 
Brainerd  pn»a(!hiMl  hen*  for  the  last  time 
Feb.  28,  174r».  Consult  Brodhead,  IX»la- 
ware  Water  (Jap,  1867;  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
David  l^rainenl.  1S22;  Memorials  of  Moni- 
vian  Church,  1870.  (o.  p.  d.) 


Bakhone     A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  the  site  of  Soledad  mission,  Cal. 
Bakhone*.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20, 18fiO. 

Bakiakdjang.  A  spring  settlement  of 
Kingna  Okomiut  Eskimo  at  tlie  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. 

BaUaq^uBf .— Boas  in  6th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Baki-kegawai  {Sa^ki  qt^gawa-i^  'those 
bom  up  the  inlet' ).  A  prominent  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  llaida.  They 
belonged  to  the  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Ninstints  people,  and  were  said  to  l>e  a 
part  of  the  Gunghet-k^awai.  Their 
chief  was  town  chief  of  Ninstints,  which 
received  its  name  among  the  whites  from 
one  of  his  names,  Nungstins  (NaR  athis, 
*One  who  is  two').— Swan  ton,  Cont 
Haida.  272,  1<K)5. 

Sakittawawithiniwuk  ('  people  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.'— W.  J. ).  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Bakoghiinnakiohte.    See  Sadekanaktir. 

Bakiinahmahyiki  ( Sak'Si'naJi^'mah'yiks, 
'short  bows').  A  subtribe  of  the  Kai- 
nah.— (irinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
209,  1892. 

Bakta  (Sdqta).  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  8  Nuhalk 
villages.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  49,  1898. 

Bakuma.  A  band  formerly  inhabiting 
the  lower  Colorado  valley  in  the  present 
Arizona  or  California,  who  were  con- 
quered, absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, II,  185,  1889. 

Bakameha.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
headwaters  of  Skagit  r.,  Wash.,  number- 
ing 250  in  1852.  The  remnant  is  now  on 
Swinomish  res. 

Baohimert.— Stevena  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17.  1870. 
Bae-mo-ttfh.— Mallet,  ibid.,  196,  1877.  Bah-ku- 
mOia.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii,  927,  1863.  8a- 
ku-m<-hu.— .Stevens  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  468,  1854. 
8ook-a-muke.— Starling,  ibid.,  170, 1852. 

Bakntenedi  (  Sa  (f'te'nedt,  *  grass  people ' ) . 
A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake,  Alaska,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.        ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Balabi.    The  Spruce  clan  of  the  Kachina 

phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Ba-la'-bi.— Stephen  in  Rth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39.  1R91. 
Balab  winwfi.— Fcwkes  in  lUth  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  6M, 
1900  {xvinwH -» '  elnn ' ).  8a  Ub'  wun-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  404, 1894. 

Balacbi.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  Twice  mentioned  in  mission 
archives;  seemingly  two  villages  of  the 
same  name. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct 
18,1861. 

Balal.  A  berry-bearing  evei^green  plant 
( (itivUherla  shalloii)  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 
gion, the  fruit  of  which  has  been  an  im- 
jiortant  source  of  foo<l  for  the  Indians; 
written  also  sallnl,  the  name  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Chinook  jargon,  from  Chinook 
kCkwu-shalla,  (a.  f.  c.) 
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Salan  Fomo.  A  name  given  by  Ford 
find.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  257,  1857),  in  the 
lorm  Salan  Pomas,  as  that  of  a  division 
of  the  Pomo  which  inhabited  Potter  val- 
ley, Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  It  is  probable 
tKat  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Shanel. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  lai^z^est  of  the  old 
villages  in  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Balapaque.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w. 
Texas,  some  at  least  of  whose  people  were 
neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San  Jos6  y 
San  Miguel  de  Agfuayo. — Texas  State  ar- 
chives, Nov.  1790. 

Salem.  A  village  of  the  Moravian  Del- 
awares,  establishcKl  in  1 781  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Tuscarawas  r.,  1  i  m.  s.  w.  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  The  In- 
dians were  driven  out  during  the  Rev- 
olution, but  returned  after  the  war.  The 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1781.    fj.  m.) 

Salendai    (S^aWndas).    Afamiiyofthe 

Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida;   one  of  those 

that  migrated  to  Alaska.    One  branch 

settled  amons  the  Tongass  and  another 

at  Sitka,  while  the  Haida  portion  became 

subdivided  into  two  house  groups,  the 

Hlimul-naas-hadai    and    the   Nanawas- 

hadai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 
S'alE'adM.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  22, 1898. 

Salinan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock  of 
California,  named  by  I^tham  (1856)  and 
Powell  ( 1891 )  from  Salinas  r.  The  Salinan 
Indians  inhabited  parts  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, Monterey,  and  perhaps  San  Benito 
i-ort.,  their  territory  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  main  riage  of  the  Coast  range 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Salinas  drain- 
tL^  to  a  short  distance  above  Soledad. 
Little  is  known  about  them;  no  name 
for  themselves  as  a  body,  for  their  lan- 
guage, or  for  any  division,  either  in  their 
own  or  in  any  other  Indian  language,  is 
known;  nor  is  it  known  what  any  such 
divisions  may  have  been.  The  name  of 
the  place  at  which  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel  was  established  was  Vahia,  or  Vat- 
ica,  and  that  of  the  mission  of  San  An- 
tonio, Sextapay.  The  Tatc^he  (Tachi)  or 
Telame  Indians,  mentioned  by  Duflot  de 
Mofras  as  at  San  Antonio,  are  Yokuts 
tribes  that  were  brought  to  that  mission. 
Cholame  cr.  and  town  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
00.  possibly  take  their  name  from  a  Sali- 
nan word,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case 
with  Jolon  in  Monterey  co. 

The  misBions  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel  (q.  v. )  were  established  in  Salinan 
territory  in  1771  and  1797.  The  total  bap- 
tisms at  these  missions  reached  4,400  and 
2,400  respectively,  and  it  appears  that 
these  numbers  included  Yokuts.  Like 
all  the  other  tribes,  the  Salinan  Indians 
decreased  rapidly  during  mission  times, 
the  numbers  at  each  mission  having  fal  len 
to  fewer  than  700  bjr  1831,  and  more  ra^>- 
idly  after  secularization.    At  present  their 


total  number  is  perhaps  20,  most  of  them 
near  Jolon.  See  Calijomla  Indians,  Mis- 
sion JndianSf  Missions. 

The  Salinan  language  is  very  irregular 
in  its  structure  and  more  complex  than 
most  languages  of  California.  Two  dia- 
lects, those  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel,  which  do  not  differ  much,  are 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  others.  The  Salinan  Indians  ap- 
I)ear  to  have  lived  in  houses  of  brush  or 
grass  and  to  have  had  no  canoes.  They 
hunted  more  than  they  fished,  but  de- 
pended for  their  subsistence  principally 
on  vegetal  food,  such  as  acorns  and  grass 
seed.  They  used  stone  mortars  and 
coiled  baskets,  and  burned  the  di«d. 
Of  their  religion  and  mythology  nothing 
ia  known,  except  that  they  n^arded  the 
eagle,  the  coyote,  and  the  humming-bird 
as  creators.  (h.  w.  h.    a.  l.  k.  ) 


X Runaiens.—Keane in  Stanford's  Compeiid. ,  Cent 

"of  his  group 
belongs  here).    « Salinan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 


and  S.  Am.,  476,  IdTB  (San  Miguel  of  his  groui 


A.  E..  101,  1891.  <8alinas.— Lathiim  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.Lond.,85.1856.  >8an Antonio.— Powell 
in  Com.  N.  A.  £thnoI.,  in,  568, 1877.  <8anto  Bar- 
bara.—Gatechet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  157,  1877 
(cited  here  as  containing  San  Antonio);  Gutscbct 
in  U.  8.  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  419,  1879 
(contains  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel).  >8«x- 
tapaj.— Taylor  quoted  by  Shea,  lib.  Am.  Ling., 
VII,  vii,  1861. 

Salinai.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  ap- 
parently near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas.    It  was  possibly  Coahuiltecan. 

Salineroi.  A  Spanish  collective  desig- 
nation for  the  Piro  and  Tigua  occupying, 
until  1675-8(),  the  pueblos  of  Abo,  Chilili, 
Quarai,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  etc.,  near  the 
salt  lagoons  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  central 

New  Mexico.  See  also  CtiealOf  Tompiros. 
Salinerot.- Benavides,  Memorial  (1630),  in  Land 
of  Sunshine,  xiv,  46, 1901.  Salmerot.— Benavides 
misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  164, 
1889. 

Salineta.  Probably  a  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  4  leagues  from  Guada^ 
lupe  mission  at  £1  Paso,  in  the  present 
Texas,  in  1680.— Otermin  (1680)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  182, 
1889. 

Salish  ( Okinagan :  sdlst, ' people' )  .^  For- 
merly a  large  and  powerful  division  of 
the  Salishan  family,  to  which  they  gave 
their  name,  inhabiting  much  of  w.  Mon- 
tana and  centering  around  Flathead  lake 
and  valley.  A  more  popular  designation, 
for  this  tribe  is  Flatheads,  given  to  them' 
by  the  surrounding  people,  not  because 
they  artificially  deformea  their  heads,  but 
because,  in  contradistinction  to  most 
tribes  farther  w.,  they  left  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  flat  on  top.  They 
lived  mainly  by  hunting.  The  Salish, 
with  the  cognate  Pend  d*()reille  and  the 
Kutenai,  by  treaty  of  Hell  Gate,  Mont., 
July  16,  1855,  cede<l  to  the  Uniteil  States 
thei  r  lands  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  They 
also  joined  in  the  peace  treaty  at  the 
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mouth  of  Judith  r.,  Mont..  Oct.  17, 1655. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estiniBteii  thpir  popula- 
tion in  1806  to  be  600;  Gibba  fcave  their 
probable  number  in  l&'JS  aa  325,  a.  diini- 


nntion  mid  to  be  due  to  wars  with  the 
Sik^ika;  Duml)er  of  Flathoade  under  Flat- 
head ^rency,  Mont  (11«I9),698. 

Jkb^abu-kh-bvpah.— rn>w  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
n.d.  A4liii'4-k>-iw.— Hai-dcTi.Kthiing.iindl-hllul. 
Mo.  Val..  402.  t!M2  ('flaihuaili';  Crow  iiudg). 
l-tae-hl-pj.  —  Long,  Eipe<1.  Rocky  Uln.,  ii, 
Ixiili\ln^  (UiaHUnimmr).    Cootiteoki  pd  Uh 

-■      '  — Duniit  de  VoIniB,  Eipl.,  Iii 


tan.  Fikti 


ulnori 


,DtK( 


.    P>  Bd>  a 


-, -... -,-,    Uwls  aud  Ciiir* 

Eipul,,  I.  mnp.  Ig]^.  Zi-ki-l-CU.  —  HiiTilcn 
Klhnon.  and  flillol.  Mo,  Val., 326, 1HH2  CflaHipad 
people':  Ampahi.  name).  K«-ke'.U-Ui'-*-U' 
Hi-*.— Ibid,,  MO  cpeopli;  M  hi  DallfTi  Ihdr heads'; 
Cheyoune  name).  Ko-taE'-ipi-tiip'-i-a.  — Ibid.. 
3M  (BliicktouC  name!.  Kabuin^ba.— Banura. 
CMchijiwo-Eng.  riit„Z«I,lgHO  (-flM  head':  (;hip 

"properly  Niliaglnrtlbcd "— Idtiill 

la-diL— Cook,  Yaukliin  MS.  voFab. 
■-■-       -•0-Me'.i»,-lbld.  Chuai- 

YnDklnn  namt).    Bulii. 

pi..  II.3B5,  lNt4.    BacIJu. 

I,  1862.  _8«ll^.-43at»i-l)0l. 

WkBll^-Baocb ,  -  ~  Tiea  ii'n 
(•ppluil  to  I'lijw-t  »1.  iribral, 

laliihkiiFuiiil;.  AUnKiiisUcfamilyin- 
habitiuK  the  n.  portiona  of  Was-hingtoii,  k. 
Idaho,  w.  Montana,  a  small  strip  of  the 
».  w.  coast  of  Oretron,  anil  in  Cuntula  thf 
a.  R.  part  of  Vancouver  iil.  from  Thur- 
low  id,  to-'iookebay,  and  all  tlien.  main- 
land of  British  Cohimbia  an  farna  Bute 
inlet  and  lliunnelle  lake,  with  the  excep- 
tion nf  that  jiortion  hold  by  the  Kutenai, 
altboufih  wilhin  the  Kutenai  area,  at  the 
Golainbia  lukef,  ia  a  small  settlement  of 
SaliBb..  Anisolaleddiviaionolthcfaraily, 


the  BellacooIa,badeBtabIiahed  itself  far- 
ther n.  on  Dean  inlet,  Burke  channel,  and 
Bellacoolar.  The  name  Saliah  wasorigi- 
nally  applied  to  a  lanp  tribe  in  w.  Mon- 
tana popularly  known  as  Flatbeads, 
thence  it  was  finally  extended  to  coverall 
thoee  speaking  a  Eimilar  languafce. 

Althoufih  leKically  diatluct  from  one 
another,  the  Baliab,  Cbimakuan,  and  Wa- 
kashnn  languages  belong  to  the  same 
structural  type  and  have  remote  points  of 
resemblance  with  Algonquian.  Physi- 
cally and  culturally  the  coast  and  interior 
Salish  belong  todifferentfiroups,  the  for- 
mer being  affiliated  to  some  extent  with 
the  other  coast  people  to  the  x.,  and  the 
interior  Sali><h  resembling  interior  stocks 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 

If  his  own  statements  may  be  relied 
upon,  Juan  de  Fuca  (1592)  was  probably 
the  Gi^t  white  man  to  vi^it  the  conn- 
trv  inhabited  by  people  of  this  family. 
Alter  his  time  several  Spanish  navigators 
pajsjed  alone  their  coastf,  but  their  posi- 
tion exposed  them  lees  frequently  to  v!i<ita 
from  veiwels  than  that  of  tJie  Nootka  and 
tril>e9  farther  n.  I*ter  British  and 
AmericAn  vessels  came  to  trade,  the  most 
notable  expedition  beinn  that  of  Geo. 
Vancouver  (1792-94),  whose  name  be- 
came attached  to  Vancouver  id.  The 
first  detailed  information  regarding  the 
Salislian  tribes  was  obtained,  however, 


from  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 

LcwiBandClark(18(M-06),an<rknow  ledge 
of  tliem  was  extended  by  tl)e  establish- 
ment of  Aator's  fort  in  1811  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  although  the  foit  itnU 
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waa  not  within  Salish  territory.  From 
that  time  until  1846  most  of  this  region, 
known  as  the  Oregon  Territory,  was  a 
euWecrt  of  dispute  l>etween  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til after  its  settlement  and  until  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever  had  somewhat  subsided 
thatsettlers  l>egan  tr)  come  into  this  region 
in  number?.  On  the  Canadian  side  em- 
ployees of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  among  the  linut  to  enter  the  country. 
The  estabhshmentof  a  post  at  Victoria  m 
1843  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  to  the  Indians  of  the  entire  c^ast. 

The  coa.«t.Sali8h  form  the  southern  arm 
of  the  N.  W.  Coast  culture,  which  fades 
away  south wanl  from  Bute  inlet  and 
Comox  (where  it  re^jmbles  that  of  the 
more  highly  develof)ed  Kwakiutl)  to  the 
pemi-Californian  Tillaniook  and  the  Nes- 
tucca  of  Oregon.  I'niikr  the  more  north- 
em  I  Iaida,Tlingit,  and  Tsims.hian,  descent 
is  usually  rei'koned  through  the  father. 

The  Palish  dwellings  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  an*a  are  of  the  Nootka  type, 
longer  than  those  farther  n.,  and  contam- 
ing  several  families  each  with  its  own  fire. 
They  are  also  built  in  the  same  way  of 
heavy  i»lanks  and  beams.  They  resemble 
the  other  coast  tribes  in  the  important 
part  fish  and  shellfish  plav  in  their  diet, 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  canoes  are 
employe<l.  The  interior  Salish  depende<l 
more  on  hunting,  but  so  many  large  sal- 
mon streams  fiow  through  this  country 
that  even  they  were  more  given  to  a  fisfi 
diet  than  were  the  interior  tril)es  gener- 
ally. The  houw»s  of  the  interior  Salish  of 
British  Columbia  differed  considerably 
from  those  on  the  coa*»t.  To  construct 
them,  holes  were  dug  and  noles  set  up  in 
conical  form  around  their  e<lg4»s;  the  whole 
was  covereil  with  poles  on  which  was  laid 
grasB,  and  sometimes  cedar  bark,  and 
over  all  earth  was  thrown. 

War,  slaver}',  and  the  i>otlatch  (q.  v.) 
were  regular  institutions  on  the  coast. 
One  of  the  most  chanicteristic  (rustoms, 
eirppcially  prevalent  along  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  was 
artificial  head-flattening,  but  it  did  not 
ohtainf  cariously  enough,  among  the  In- 
dians now  called  Flathearls  ( see  Sall:<h ) . 

Population  (1909):  Coast  Salish  in 
XTnited  States,  3,f500;  coast  Salish  in  Can- 
ada, 4,874;  total,  8,474.  Interior  Salish 
in  United  States,  4,988;  interior  Salish  in 
Canada,  5,390;  total,  10,378.  Total  Salish 
in  United  States,  8,366;  total  Salish  in 
Canada,  10,264;  grand  total,  18,6:^0. 

The  Salishan  oialects  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

I.  Dialects  or  the  interior:  1,  Lil- 
looet  in  w.  British  Columbia;  2,  Nrlakya- 
pamuk  (Thompson  Indians)  in  s.  w.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  3,  Shn^uap  in  s.  central 

3456»— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 27 


British  Columbia;  4,  Okinagan  in  s.  b. 
British  Columbia,  extending  into  the 
Uniteii  States,  the  subdivisions  of  which 
are  the  Okinagan  pro|)er,  Colville,  Nes- 
pelim  or  Sanjx)il,  Benijextce  (Snaichek- 
stik)  of  the  Arrow  lakes  and  Columbia  r. 
l)elow  the  lakes;  5,  F/athtad  in  e.  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Montana,  subdivisions 
of  which  are  the  Spokan,  Kalispel  or 
Fend  d'Oreilles,  and  Salish  or  Flathead; 

6,  SkilHuifh  or  Cwur  d\ilhies  in  n.  Idaho; 

7,  Columbia  groiws  in  the  w.  part  of  the 
interior  of  Wasfiington,  including  the 
Pisquow  or  Wenatchi,  Sinkiuse,  Methow, 
and  other  local  divisions. 

II.  Coast  dialects:    8,   Bellacoola,    a 

?:roup  of  triljes  on  Ben ti nek  Arm  and 
)eans  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  9,  Comox  group 
on  the  N.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  (ieorgia, 
with  two  subdivisions — (a)  the  Comox 
proper,  including  the  Comox  and  Pleksen, 
Homalko,  Kaiike,  Kakekt,  Seechelt  of 
Jervis  inlet,  Sliammon,  andTatpous;  and 
(6)  the  Puntlatsh,  including  the  Uwah- 
watl,  Puntlatsh,  and  Saamen;  10,  Coin- 
chin  group  in  the  neighlx)rhood  of  Nan- 
aimo  on  Vancouver  id.,  and  in  the  delta 
of  Fraser  r.  It  embraces,  on  Vancouver 
id.,  the  Clemclemalats,  Coniiakin,  Ilel- 
lelt,  Keui{)6im,  Kil))anlus,  Koksilah, 
Kulleets,  Lilmalche,  Malakut,  Nanaimo, 
Penelakut,  i^uamichan,  Siccameen,  Sno- 
nowas,  Somcnos,  Tatcke,  Vekolaos;  and, 
in  the  Fraser  valley,  the  Chehalis,  Chil- 
liwack,  Co44uitlam,  Ewawoos,  Katsey, 
Kelatl,  Kwantlen,  Matsqui,  Musqneam, 
Nehaltmoken,  Nicf^men,  Ohamil,  Pilalt, 
Popkum,  Samahquain,  Scowlitz,  Se- 
wathen,  Siyita,  Skvvawalooks,  Snonk- 
weamctl,  S^iuawtits,  Sumass,  and  Tsa- 
kuam;  11,  Stmmnn'mh  group^  including 
the  Squawminnof  Burranl  in  let  and  \  I  owe 
sd.  and  probably  the  Nooksak  of  n.  Wjish- 
ington ;  1 2,  Stmgish  group,  on  Juan  de  Fuca 
str.,  San  Juan  i<l.,  and  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  \Va.<hington  and  British  Columbia.  It 
includes  the  Clallam  (Wa.'ih.),  Lummi 
(Wa.Hh. ),  Samish  (Wash. ),  Sanetcli  (Brit 
Col.),  Semiahnioo ( Brit.  Col.  and  Wash. ), 
Songish  (Brit.  Col.),  Sooke  (Brit.  Col.); 
i:^,  Xiitfpi'fUi  {jmiip,  embrainng  all  tribes 
E.  of  Puget  sd.  and  s.  to  Mt  Tacoma,  and, 
on  the  west  side,  the  region  up  to  Olym- 
pia,  excei>t  Hood  canal.  It  inclu<lestwo 
(Iialei:tic  divisions,  the  Kistiualli  and  the 
Snohomish.  Well-known  divisirins  are 
the  NisqualH  pn>per,  Dwamish,  Puyal- 
lup,  Skagit,  Snoqualnm  or  Snoquamish, 
and  Squaxon.  Following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  numerous  bands  of  the 
Nisqualli:  Etakmehu,  Kwehtlmamish  (?), 
NukwatHaniish,  Nusehtsatl,  Potoashees, 
^  Sahewaniish,  Sakumehu,  Samamish, 
Sawaniish,Sekamisili,Shomamish,Shotle- 
mamisli,  Skihwambih,  Skopamish,  Smul- 
kami^*h,  Squacum,  Stehtsasamish,  Steila- 
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ooomamish,  Snqaamish,  and  Towah- 
hah.  Other  bands  which  mav  belong 
here,  but  which  cannot  be  identitied, 
are  Neutubvig,  Nuchwugh,  Opichiken, 
Sinslikhooish,  Sintootoolish,  and  Sktehl- 
mish;  14.  Twana  aroupf  on  Hood  canal, 
Piu;et  ed.,  incluaing  the  Twana  and 
Sailapsun;  15,  Oiehalis  group,  embrac- 
ing 81X  dialects,  which  show  consider- 
able variation.  These  are  the  Quinault 
and  Quaitso  of  n.  w.  Washington;  the 
Humptulips  of  the  n.  part  of  Grays  har- 
bor; the  Lower  Chehaiis  of  Grays  narbor 
and  Shoal  water  bay;  the  Satsop  e.  and 
H.  E.  of  (irays  harbor;  the  Upper  Che- 
haiis B.  of  Shoal  water  bay;  and  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  river  of  that  name  southward 
to  Columbia  r.;  16,  Tillamook  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  including  the  Tillamook 
or  Nestucca,  and  the  Siletz.  Tillamook 
is  the  Chinook  name  for  the  tribe  whose 

territory  is  called  in  Chinook,  Nehalem. 
>8alish.^QAllatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
184,  806,  1836  (or  Flat  Heads  only);  I^tham  In 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  81-60,  1846  (of  Da- 
ponceau;  said  to  be  the  Okanagan  of  Tolmie). 
xBalish.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  8.  Am. .  app.,  460,  474,  1878  (includes  Flat- 
lieadB,  KalispelmA,  SklUiuisb.  Colvilles,  Quarlpi, 
Spokanes,  Pisquouse,  Soaitlpi).  »8alish.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Knees,  111.56.').  618, 1882.  >BeUfth.  —Gal- 
latin in  Trana.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  ii,  pt.  1, 77, 1848 
SVMh.  of  NHiet8huw8);  Tolmie  and  Dawt<on. 
mp.  Vocab.,  6.'),  78,  1884  (Vf>cabularieH  of  Lil- 
k)oet  and  KuUcspelm).  >Jelish.— Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.s,  iii,  402,  1853  (obviou.s 
misprint  for  Selish;  follows  Hale  as  to  tribes). 
— Beiiah.— Gutfichet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  169,  1877 
'gives  habitat  and  tribes  of  family);  Gatscbet 
n  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel..  444.  1877.  <8eUsh.— Dall, 
•IterGibbs.in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  241,  1877 (in- 
cludes Yakama,  which  i.^Shahuptian).  >TuhaiIi- 
Bclish.— Halein  U.  S.  Expl.  £xped.,vi,  205, 535. 569, 
1846  (includes  Shush waps,  Selish  or  Flatlieads, 
SkitsuiBh.  Piskwaus,  Skwale,  Tsihailish.  Kawel- 
itBk,N8iet«iha\viM);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II.  pt.  1.  c,  10.  1848  (after  Hale);  Berghaus 
(1861),  Pliysik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1852;  Busebmann, 
Supren  deraztek.  8prache,()58-661,18.'>9;  Latham, 
Elem.  (X)mp.  Philol.,  399,  1862  (contains  Shush- 
wap  or  Atna  Proper,  Kuttelspelm  or  Pend 
d'ureilles,  Selish,  Spokan,  Okanagan,  Skitsuish, 
Piskwaus.  Nusdalum,  Kawitchen,  Cathlascou, 
Skwali,  Cnechili,  Kwaintl,  Kwenaiwtl,  Nsietsha- 
wufl,  Billechula).  >Atiiahs.— Gallatin  in  Tran.s. 
Am.  Antiq.  ikw...  ii.  134, 135, 306, 1836  (on  Eraser  r.) ; 
Prichanl,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  427,  1847  (on 
Fraser  r.).  > Atna.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Ltmd.,  71,  1856  (Tsihaili-Selisb  of  Hale  and 
Oallatin) .  x Nootka  -  Columbian.  —  Scouler  in 
Jour.  Uoy.Geog.  SiX'.  Ix>nd.,xi, 224, 1841  (includes, 
among  others,  Billechoola.  Kawitchen,  Nixtsda- 
lum,  Sqaallyaniish  of  presiMit  family),  xlnsu- 
Ur.— S<!Ouler,  ibid,  (same  as  N()otka-(>.>lumbian 
family).  x8hahapUn.--Sc<mler,  ibid.,  225  (in- 
cludes Okanagan  of  this  familv).  xSouthem.— 
Scouler,  ibid..  224  (same  as  Nootka-Columbian 
family).  >Billeohoola.— Latham  in  Jour.  EthnoL 
Soc.  Lond.,  I.  IM,  1848  (axsigns  Friendly  Village 
of  Mackenzie  here);  Ljitham.  Opu.scula,  250,  IfUCO 
(gives  Tolmle's  vocabulary).  >Billechala.— 
Latham.  Nat.  Hi-^t.  Man,  300. 1850  (mouth  of  Sal- 
mon r).;  Ijitham  in  Tran.s.  Philol.  Sixr.  Ix>nd..  72, 
1866  (same):  I>itham,  Opu.«*cula.  339.  1860.  >Bel- 
Ueoola.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  564.  607,  1x82 
(Bellacoola  only:  spei^imen  vocabulary).  >Bil- 
aoola.— Tolmie  and  Daw.Mon.  Comi>.  V'o<^ab.,  62, 
1884( vocab.  of  Noothhlkimish).  >Bflchula.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mittcilungen.  130, 1887  (mentions 
Sitaq.  NnteM.  Nucbalknix.  Tale6inx).  xVaass.— 
Oallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  So*.*.,  ii.  pt.  1,  c.  77, 
1848  (cited  as  including  Billechola).  >Tuhaili.— 
Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man,  310,  1850  (chiefly  lower 
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part  of  Eraser  r.  and  between  that  and  the  Colum- 
bia; includes  Shuswap,  Sallsh,  Skitsoish,  Pisk- 
waus, Kawitchen,  Skwali,  Checheeli,  Kowelits, 
Noosdalum,  NsiclBhawus).  xWakash.— Latham, 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  801,  1850  (cited  as  including 
Klallems).  xShoihwapt.— Keane  in  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  S.  Am.,  app.,  460,  474.  1878 
(quoted  as  including Shewhapmuch  and  Okana- 
gans).  xHydahs.— Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes 
Bellacoola  of  present  family).  xKootkahs. — 
Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes  Komux,  Kowitclians, 
Klallums,  Kwantlums.  Tects  of  present  family). 
xVootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii.  564,  18^ 
(contains  the  following  Salishan  trines:  Cowi- 
chin,  Soke,  C^miux,  Noosdalum,  Wickinninish, 
Songhic,  S*inetch,  Kwantlum,  Teet,  Nanaimo, 
Newchemass,  Shimiahitioo,  Nooksak,  Samlsh, 
Skagit,Snohomish,Clallam,Toanhooch).  <Punt 
Bound  Oroup.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
C^nt.and  S.  Am.,  app.,  474. 1878 (comprises  Nook- 
sahs,  Lummi.  Samish,  Skagits,  Nisqually,  Neewa- 
mish,  Sahmamish.  Snohomish,  Rkeewamish, 
Squanamish,  Klallums,  Classets,  Chehaiis,  C^w- 
liU.  Pistchin,  Chinukum;  all  but  the  lat^t  being 
Salishan).  >Flathead».— Keane,  ibid.,  474,  1878 
(same  as  Salish,  above).  >Kawitaliia.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab.,  39, 1884  (vocabs.  of 
Songisaud  Kwantlin  sent,  and  Kowmook  or  Tlat- 
hooi).  XUuitftohin.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mit- 
tcilungen, 131,  1887.  >HUkwalli.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vo<?ab..  50,  121, 1881  (or  Skwalli- 
amish  vociib.  of  Slnahomluh). 

BallaL     See  Salnl 

Salmon  Biver  Indiani.  A  Salish  divU 
eion  oil  Sahnon  r. ,  w.  Orej^ou,  between  the 
Siletz  and  the  NeHtucca.  Part  of  them 
were  on  Grande  Konde  res.  in  1863. 

Oi'-cln-xau'.— Dorscy.  Alsca  MS.  vot'ab..  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Kaoufti.— DuHot  de  Mofms,  Explor.,.n,  104, 
1844.  Kowai.— <Ta  irdner  ( 18:^5)  in  Jour.  Ccog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XI,  255, 1841  ^cither  the  above  tribe  or  the 
Nestucca).  Salmon  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  221, 
1861.  Taan  toha'-iahna  amim.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  105  (I^kmiut-Kalapuya  name). 

BalnahakalBikn  ( Sdl-na-ha-kai^'St-ku). 
A  Ghuuiaslian  village  fonnerly  in  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  now  called  El 
Llano  de  Santa  Ana. — Ilenshaw,  Buena- 
ventura M8.  vocab.,  B.  A    K,  1884. 

Balpilel.  A  ChumaHhan  village  for- 
merly on  the  Patera  ranch,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Balpilel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868. 
Barpi'-li.— Ucnshaw,  Santa  Barbara  MS.  vocab..  B. 
A.  E.,  1SH4.  Baughpileel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  m'lO  (at  Sau  Miguel,  6  m.  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara mission).  8ilpaleeli.—(tHtschet  in  Chief  Eng. 
Rep.,  pt.  III.  5.'j:i.  iSTtJ.  B'piMil.— Hentihaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  v<M:ab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Balsona.  Mentioned  as  a  Costanoan  di- 
vision ho.'ftile  to  those  Indiana  among 
whom  Dolores  mission  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  was  established.  In  177ft  the  lat- 
ter, beinjjT  attiickid  by  the  Salsona,  fled 
to  the  islands  in  the  bay  or  to  the  east- 
em  shore.  Tlu;  Salsona  are  said  to  have 
lived  G  leagues  to  the  h.  e.,  which  would 
put  them  near  i^an  Mateo.  They  may  be 
identical  with  the  Olhones.  See  Engel- 
hard t,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  2i)5,  1897. 
Balten.— HunilM)l<lt.  New  SfMin,  ir,  345, 1811.  Bal- 
•M.— Mavcr,  Mexico,  ii.  39. 1S53.  Balsona.— Olavi- 
j cro,  H  i «<t .  Ba j  a  Ca  I . .  2iHi.  1 852.  Balzoa.  —Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner.  Oct.  18,  l>«il. 

Bait.  Not  all  tribes  of  Indians  were 
accu8t^)nied  to  use  salt,  whether  from  the 
difficulty  of  j)r(KMiring  it,  the  absence  of 
the  habit,  a  repugnance  for  the  mineral, 
or  for  religious  reasons,  it  is  not  always 
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possible  to  eay.  Salt  was  eaten  as  a  con- 
diment, the  only  instance  of  its  uee  as  a 
preservative  bein^  its  addition  to  yeast  to 
prevent  putrefaction.  The  desire  for  salt 
IS  presumed  to  arise  from  a  physiological 
need,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  greatest  when  cereal  or  vegetal 
food  is  eaten,  and  decreases  as  the  diet  is 
more  and  more  of  animal  substance. 
Bae^rt  says  the  tribes  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia ate  '*  everything  unsalted,  though 
they  might  obtain  plenty  of  salt,"  and 
gives  as  a  reason  that  since  they  moved 
about  constantly,  salt  was  too  cumbersome 
to  carry  with  them.  The  Gabrielefios  of 
8.  California  used  salt  sparingly;  the 
Hupa,  the  Achomawi,  and  perhapn  other 
California  Indians,  do  not  eat  salt;  the 
Eskimo  regard  it  as  an  abomination, 
while  the  Achomawi  believe  its  use  in 
food  would  cause  sore  eyes  ( Dixon ) .  The 
Creeks  talx)oed  its  use  in  the  busk  cere- 
mony until  after  tlie  ball  plav  (Sj)eck). 
Other  tribes  used  suljstitutos  (or  salt,  as 
the  Karankawa  of  Texas,  who,  Gatschet 
says,  iu<ed  chile  instead;  and  the  Virginia 
Indians,  who  inaile  a  form  of  lye  by  burn- 
ing to  ashes  the  stalk  of  a  certain  plant. 
"They  season  their  broth  with  it,  and 
they  know  no  other  salt/*  says  Capt. 
John  Smith.  The  C?herokee  used  lye, 
and  even  now  among  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kee salt  is  almost  unused  by  them.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Southern  trir»es  used  salt  l>efore  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites.  According  to  Hariot, 
the  peo])le  of  Koanoak  used  as  a  condi- 
ment the  saline  ashes  of  a  plant  taken  to 
be  orage,  and  resembling  the  melden  of 
the(Trennan8  ( Alriplex  patulum),  a  species 
of  saltwort,  which  runs  into  many  varie- 
ties and  is  common  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. All  the  Algonquian  names  for  salt 
are  formed  from  a  root  meaning  **to  t)e 
sour"  or  "acid."  There  is  no  root  "to 
be  saline."  The  water  of  the  ocean  was 
known  as  "sour  watiT." 

Salt  exists  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  ditiicult 
for  the  Indians  to  obtain  it.  The  Omaha 
took  up  salt  incrustations  with  feathers 
and  transferred  it  to  Imgs,  or  broke  up 
rock  salt  with  sticks  and  ])ounde<i  it  to 
the  desired  fineness.  The  sounte  of  their 
supply  was  near  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  the 
headwaters  of  a  stream  s.  w.  of  Repub- 
lican r.,  probably  Saline  r.,  Kans.  The 
Shawnee  were  fained  as  salt  makers,  and 
tlie  great  spring  on  Saline  cr.,  below  the 
mouth  of  Wabiut  cr.,  on  the  Ohio,  was 

Purchased  from  them  by  treaty.  The 
irge  vessels  of  very  thick  pottery  found 
near  the  salines  and  elsewhere  are  found 
to  have  been  used  as  evaporating  pans  by 
the  Indians.  The  Quapaw  made  salt  from 
the  water  of  saline  spring  near  the  mouth 
of  Arkanaaa  r.,  evaporating  it  in  earthen 


pans  made  for  the  purpose,  which  left  the 
salt  formed  into  square  cakes  (Giddings). 
C.  C.  Jones  says:  "The  Knight  of  Elvas 
informs  us  that  natural  salt  and  the  sand 
with  which  it  was  intermixed  were  thrown 
into  baskets  made  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  large  at  the  mouth  and  small  at  the 
bottom,  or,  in  other  wonls,  funnel-sha]ied. 
Beneath  them — suspended  in  the  air  on  a 
ridge  pole — vessels  were  placed.  Water 
was  then  poured  nmm  the  admixture  of 
sand  and  salt.  The  drippings  were 
strained  and  boiled  on  the  lire  until  all 
the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots."  Frag- 
ments of  these  leaching  baskets  have  be^ 
found  in  the  saltde|)Ositflof  Petit  Anso  id., 
La.  An  important  salt-making  site  was 
uncovered  in  1902  by  the  Peaboily  Museum 
at  Kimmswick,  Mo.,  where  the  salt  pans 
were  found  in  place  (Bushnell). 

The  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  acquired  salt 
principally  from  the  Manzano  salines,  in 
central  New  Mexico;  the  Zuili  obtained 
their  supply  from  a  salt  lake  many  miles 
8.  w.  of  their  pueblo.  There  was  early 
discrimination  by  the  Pueblos  in  the 
quality  of  salt,  and  long  journeys  were 
made  to  obtain  the  l>est  kind.     In  this 

{mrsuit  many  trails  le<l  to  the  ZuHi  salt 
ake,  where  a  number  of  towns  were  built 
by  a  tribe  or  tribes  which  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  Zufii  immediately  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  1539-40. 
The  salt  naturally  deposited  from  the 
su()ersaturateil  waters  of  the  Zuili  salt 
lake  was  collected  and  <»arried  long  dis- 
tances to  the  settlements,  having  Ijeen 
found,  it  is  said,  in  cliff-ruins  in  s.  Colo- 
rado, 200  m.  from  the  source  of  supply. 
Among  the  Pueblos,  pottery  vessels  of 
s])ecial  form  were  used  to  contain  salt,  and 
mortuary  vessels  which  contained  food 
for  the  dead  are  frequently  saturated  with 
this  substance,  causing  exfoliation  of  the 
surface  of  the  ware. 

The  Navaho  myth  of  the  origin  of 
Dsilydje  Qac;al  relates  that  "next  day 
they  traveled  up  the  stream  to  a  place 
called  Tse'vqdka,  and  here  again  they 
halted  for  the  night.  This  place  is  noted 
for  its  deposits  of  native  salt.  The  trav- 
elers <'ut  some  out  from  under  a  great  rock 
and  filled  with  it  their  bags,  made  out  of 
the  skins  of  the  stiuirrels  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  had  ca]>tured" 
(Matthews). 

The  Hopi  have  obtained  their  salt  from 
time  immemorial  from  tlie  (4rand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  westward  from  their 
villages  ab<:)ut  100  m.  Here  salt  is  gath- 
ered with  ceremony  by  making  sacrifice 
to  the  (ioddess  of  Salt  and  the  Ciod  of 
War,  whose  shrines  are  there  (  Fewkes). 
The  Puehlos  have  important  salt  deities, 
that  of  the  Hopi  iMjing  Hurung  Wuhti. 
"The  Woman  of  the  Hard  Substances/* 
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who  was  a  soa  deity,  like  the  Mexican 
salt  goddess  Hiiitocilmatl.  The  myth 
ooncernine  the  latter  relates  that  she  was 
sister  of  the  rain  gods,  with  whom  she 
qoarreled;  in  their  resentment  they  drove 
her  to  salt  water,  where  she  invented  the 
art  of  panning  the  mineral  and  became 
Goddessof  Salt.  The  ZuH i  * 'Salt  Mother" 
was  Mawe,  genius  of  the  sacred  salt  lake. 
At  certain  seasons  war  parties  were  sent 
to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  while  there  care- 
monies  were  ])erfornied  and  offerings 
made.    See  Cf munis  Temoaian,  Food. 

Consult  Baegert  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1863, 
366,1864;  BushneUinMan,13,1907;  ibid., 
36,  1908;  Gollinson  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1st  s.,   XXV,  201,  1855;  Gushing 

(1)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  353-n54,  1896, 

(2)  in  Millstone,  i.v,  no.  12,  1884;  Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908;  Dorsey  in 
3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  309,  1884;  Gatsi^het, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  1891;  Giddings  in  Pop. 
Sd.  Mo.,  June  1891;  Hariot  in  Holl)em 
Soc.  rub.,  14,  1888;  Hoffman  in  Bull. 
Essex  Inst.,  xviii,  9-10,  1885;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  45,  1873;  Mason  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 225, 1889;  Matthewn 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388,  1887;  Mooney 
in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  330,  1891;  Speck  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  2,  1907; 
Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  60, 1904; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  695,  696, 
1894;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
673,  1890.  (w.  H.) 

Bait  Chnck  Indiani  (Chinook  jargon: 
9alHefiuky  'Fait- water').  A  general  term 
applied  indiscriminately  to  coast  tribes 
by  inland  Indians  in  the  N.  W.  In  1884, 
J.  O.  Dorwy,  when  at  Siletz  agencv, 
Oreg.,  heard  this  term  applied,  not  only 
by  the  inland  trilx^s  (as  Takelma)  to  the 
coast iH»oples  (Athapascan,  Kusan,  etc.), 
but  even  bv  Athapiiw^ans  to  thcinselves. 
See  Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
329,  ia5S. 

Baltketoheri.    A  former  Yuchi  village 

in  s.  South  Can»lina,  about  the  present 

Salkehatchie.     It  neemj^  to  have  oecn  a 

village  of  the  Yamiisee  at  the  time  of  the 

war  with  that  trilH?  in  1715. 
Baltketchen.— Hawkins  (1TU9),  Sketch,  61,  1&18. 
8ol-ke-ohuh. — I  hid. 

Bait  Lick.  A  village,  proba))ly  of  the 
Dela wares,  on  Mahoning  or.,  near  War- 
ren, Tnmibull  co.,  Ohio,  alxnit  17(>0 
(Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  S<X!.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  IX,  2S9,  1S71).  The  "old  salt 
works ''  here  were  o|>erate<l  by  the  whites 
before  the  survov  of  the  s.  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve  in  1796.  In  18(X)  the 
chief  of  thesettU'ment,  **  Captain  George," 
was  killed  during  a  light  with  settlers 
(Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  it,  659, 1896). 

Baltwater  Fond.  A  village  in  1685, 
probablv  in  Plvmouth  co.,  Mass. — Hinck- 
ley (KkH.'S)  in  ^'lass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
V,  133,  l«t51. 

Salada.  A  small  tribe  formerly  living 
an  Saluda  r.,  S.  C.    According  to  Rivers 


(Hist  S.  C,  38,  1856)  thev  removed  to 
tennsylvania  probably  early  in  the  18th 
century,  whicn,  if  tme^  would  indicate 
that  they  were  probably  connected  with 
the  Shawnee.  In  addition  to  that  of  the 
river,  the  name  survives  in  Saluda  gap 
in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Balutatioa.  In  general  Indian  salutation 
was  accompanied  by  less  demonstration 
than  is  usual  among  Europeans,  particu- 
larl}r  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
lessfeelingezisted.  Mailer^,  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  says: 

'^The  North  American  Indians'do  not 
have  many  conventional  forms  of  saluta- 
tion. Their  etiquette  generally  is  to  meet 
in  silence  and  smoke  before  speaking,  the 
smoking  being  the  real  salutation.  But  a 
number  of  tribes— e.  g.,  the  Shoshoni, 
Caddo,  and  Arikara — use  a  word  or  sound 
very  similar  to  Ilofo!  but  in  proper  litera- 
tion  Ifau  or  Hdo,  Most  of  the  Sioux  use 
the  same  sound  in  commimication  with 
the  whites,  from  which  the  error  has 
arisen  that  they  have  caught  up  and  abbre- 
viate<l  the  *  How  are  you?  *  oi  the  latter. 
But  the  word  is  ancient,  used  in  councils, 
and  means  *  good, '  or  *  satisfactory. '  It  is 
a  response  as  well  as  an  address  or  saluta- 
tion. The  Navaho  say,  both  at  meeting 
and  parting,  *Ag<Uanif*  an  archaic  word 
the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. AmonstheCherokeethecolloquy 
is  as  follows :  No.  1  says,  *  Siyii '  [properly 
Asiifii],  'good';  No.  2 responds,  Asipu;  td- 
higwat9\if^  'good;  are  you  in  peace?*  To 
this  No.  1  says, '  I  am  in  peace,  and  how  is 
it  with  you?'  No.  2  ends  dv  *  I  am  in  peace 
also.'  Among  the  ZuHi  happiness  is  al- 
ways asserted  as  well  as  implored.  In  the 
morning  their  greeting  is,  *  How  have  you 
passed  the  night?'  in  the  evening,  '  How 
nave  you  come  unto  the  sunset? '  The  re- 
ply always  is  *  Happily. '  After  a  separa- 
tion of  eVen  short  duration,  if  more  than 
one  day,  the  question  is  asked, '  How  have 
jrou  passed  these  mvjiy  davel?  *  The  reply 
IS  invariably,  'Happily,'^  although  the 
person  addressed  may  l)e  in  severe  suffer- 
mg  or  dying." 

The  greeting  Hao!  or  some  variant  was 
found  over  a  much  wider  area  than  Mai- 
lery  indicates.  What  Mallery  says  of 
smoking  applies  only  to  ceremonial  vis- 
itings.  The  ordinary  passins  greeting 
among  the  Plains  tribes  ana  probably 
most  others  is  ''Good"  in  the  various 
languages  (Mooney). 

Close  relations  or  very  dear  friends  on 
meeting  after  a  considerable  absence 
would  throw  their  right  arms  over  each 
other's  left  shoulders  and  their  l^t  arms 
under  each  other's  right  arms,  embrace 
gently  and  allow  their  heads  to  rest 
against  each  other  for  an  instant.  The 
ceremonial  form  of  salutation  consisted 
principally  in  rubbing  with  the  hands,  and 
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is  thuB  deflcribed  by  Iberville  as  practised 
on  the  lower  Mississippi:  **  When  1 
arrived  where  my  brother  was,  the  chief 
or  captain  of  the  Bayogoulas  came  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea  to  show  me  friendship 
and  civility  after  their  manner,  which  is, 
being  near  you,  to  stop,  pass  the  hands 
over  their  face  and  breast,  and  afterwanl 
pass  their  hands  over  yours,  after  which 
they  raise  them  toward  the  sky,  rubbing 
them  and  clasping  them  together*'  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  iv,  154-55,  1880).  Although 
varying  to  a  certain  extent,  substantiafly 
the'same  ceremony  is  reported  from  the 
Indians  of  Carolina  and  the  plains,  the 
Delawares,  the  lroq|Uois,  the  Aleut,  and 
the  Eskimo  proper;  it  was  therefore  wide- 
spread throi4fhout  North  America.  Kub- 
biiig  of  noses  by  two  persons  is  referred  to 
by  early  writers,  and  an  old  Haida  Indian 
affirmed  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  cus- 
tom among  his  people,  but  well  authenti- 
cated cases  are  rare,  although  the  rubbing 
of  the  nose  with  the  hand  was  often 
observed  among  Eskimo  tribes.  Mooney 
says  that  most  of  these  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Comanche,  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  misconceptions  of 
the  hugging  described  above.  Not  in- 
frequently the  rubbing  ceremonies  were 
accom)>auied  by  the  shedding  of  tears. 
Friederici  finds  two  areas  in  America  in 
which  this  prevailed,  one  in  the  central 
and  south -central  part  of  South  America 
among  the  Tupi  trioes  of  S&o  Paulo,  Minas 
Genes,  and  mhia,  the  Charrna  of  Banda 
Oriental,  and  some  of  the  Chaco  tribes; 
the  second  in  North  America  w.  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sources  of  that  river 
to  the.  Texas  coast.  This  was  i)articularly 
conspicuous  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexic^o, 
from  which  circumstance  the  tribes  there 
were  often  called  **  weejwrs.*'  Mooney 
states  that  he  has  noted  the  custom  only 
where  persons  meet  after  a  considerable 
al)Hence,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  as 
due  to  memories  of  events,  particularly 
deaths,  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
previous  meeting  and  which  the  figure  of 
the  long  absent  one  calls  to  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  this  has  been 
observed  on  the  first  meeting  of  Indians 
with  white  men,  when  it  perhaps  had 
some  religious  significance. 

Consult  Friederici  in  Globus,  lxxxix, 
30-.'M,  1906;  Mallery  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
Ill,  201-16,  1890,  (2)  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month., 
XXXVIII,  477-90, 629-44, 1891.     ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Balwahka  {Sftl-iva'-kha^  prob.  *  at  the  foot 
of  the  creek.*— Sapir).  A  former  Ta- 
kelma  village  near  the  mouth  of  Illinois 
r.  or  one  of  its  tributaries  in  Oregon. 

niiaoU  Cr«ek.— Domey,  Takelma  MS.  vr>rab..  B. 
A.  E..  1884.  lUiaolt  VaUey  (band).— Ibid,  vu 
«U'  ^Aaiil'.—Doney,  Tutu  MS.  vwab..  B.  A.  E.. 
i8M  ( * plentv-of-camas  people':  Tutu  name). 
841-wft'-q&.— bozsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
2K,  1890  (own  name).  Balw^xa.— Sapir  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  IX.  264, 1907. 


Bamahquam.    A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 

River  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  67  in  1909. 
Bamackman.-  Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  188.  187U  (probably 
identical).  Samahquam.— Can.  Jnd.  An.,  pt.  2, 
160,  1901.  Semaooom.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1884,  187, 
1886. 

Bamamisli  (Skagit:  «ame?ia,  ^hunter.' — 
Gibbs).  A  Salish  division  on  Samamish 
and  Dwamish  lakes,  w.  Wash.,  number- 
ing 101  in  1854.  Gibbs  classed  them  as 
of  Dwamish  connection.  They  are  not 
to  1)0  confounded  with  the  Sawamish  of 
Totten  inlet. 

Mon-miah.— StarliuR  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171.  1862 
(neparated  by  misprint  from  Say-hay-mon-miflh). 
Bababish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  432,  1856. 
Rahmaniiih.— Starling,  op.  clt.  170.  Bam-ab-miah.— 
Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  IS.*),  1870.  Bam-ahmiih.— 
U.S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378.1873.  Bamamiah.— Gibbs, 
op.  cit.  Bay-hay.— Starling,  op.  cit.,  171  (nee  ifon- 
inuh,  above).    Sim-a-mish.— Ro68,  ibid.,  17,  1870. 

Bamampao.  A  tril^,  evidentlv  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  family,  met  by  Massanet 
(Diario,  in  Mem.  de  r^ueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 
94,  MS.)  in  1691  w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Tex., 
with  Patchal,  Papanac,  Patsau,  and  other 
tribes.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Bambella.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  N.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Elmore 
CO.,  Ala. — Royc^  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
Ala.  map,  1899. 

Bambonkia.  An  unidentified  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  e.  side  of  Yazoo  r., 
Miss.  Mentioned  onlv  by  Coxe,  who 
places  them  between  the  Koroa  and  the 
Tihiou  (Tioux). 

Bamboukat.— Coxe  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ill, 
59,  1851.  Bambottkia.— Coxe,  Carolana,  10,  map, 
1741. 

Bamish.     A  Salish  division  formerly  on 

a  river  and  bay  of  the  same  name  in 

Washington,  now  on  Lummi  res.     Aseo- 

kum  and  Nukhwhaiimikhl  were  among 

their  villages. 

Itamiihi.— Domcnech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  441, 1880. 
Kahmiih.— Rosa  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  l^*),  1809. 
Babih.— Mallet,  ibid.,  198, 1877  (}*aid  to  l>e  subor- 
dinate to  Nugh-lemmy).  Baluniah.— StcvenH  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  84th  Cong.,  3d  wjss.,  40.  1867. 
B'a'mic— Boiw  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 
1SK9.  Bamish.— Gibl>H  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  486, 
1855.  Bawish.— 8immons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  224, 
1858.    Bohmish.— Stoveiit(,op.cit.,70. 

Bamoiet  (possibly  from  Ommosetf  'he 
who  walks  over  much.' — Gerard).  A  na- 
tive and  sagamore  of  Pemaquid,  and  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Bristol, 
Me.  It  IS  state<l  that  he  ap|:>eared  among 
the  Pilgrims  soon  after  their  landing  in 
1620  and  greeted  them  with  the  words 
*  *  Welcome,  Englishmen ! ' ' — showing  that 
lie  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
language — and  informed  them  that  he 
was  a  sagamore  of  Moratiggon  (q.  v.). 
As  he  ha<l  been  in  the  C  Cod  country  for 
8  months,  it  in  probable  that  he  went 
thither  with  Capt.  Dermer,  who  left  Mon- 
hegan  for  C.  Cod  a  few  months  previous 
to  the  date  uientioned.  Samoset  intro- 
duced the  Pilgrims  to  Massasoit  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  it  seems  ho  was  in  friendly 
relation  at  that  time.  Moved  to  pity  by 
his  apparent  destitution,  the  Pilgrims 
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gave  him  *'a  horpoman*H  coat''  and  also 
"stronjr  wut4*r  and  biskit  and  butter,  and 
cheene  and  pudding,  and  a  jdece  of  a  mal- 
lard." SamoHot  n^paid  thiH  kindnesH  by 
the  WTviccH  he  rendered  the  new  colo- 
niHtH.  Me  M  next  heard  of  two  years 
lati»r  at  (^apnianwo^en  (Soiithport,  Sle.), 
with  Ciipt.  Ix'vett,  whom  he  enteemed  as 
his  sjH'cial  friend.  In  July,  1625,  he,  with 
Unon^oit,  exeeutt»d  the  tin»t  deed  made 
betwei^n  the  Indians  and  the  Knglish,  eon- 
veyinji:  to  John  Hrown,  of  New  Harbor, 
12,0(K)  acren  of  the  l^emaipiid  territory. 
Nothing  further  is  reeonknl  of  Sanioeet 
until  l<>r).S,  when  he  si)!:ne<l  a  deed  i^ni- 
veying  1,(XK)  acres  to  William  Parnell, 
ThonuiM  Way,  and  William  England. 
He  prolmhiy  diinl  noon  thereafter,  and 
was  buried  with  his  kindn^i  on  his  is- 
land homestead  near  Round  pond,  in  the 
town  of  Hristol.  He  is  divcril)ed  as  hav- 
ing lHH>n  tall  and  strai^rht,  with  hair  lonj; 
behind  and  short  in  fnmt;  his  only  dress 
'*a  leather'*  about  his  waist  with  a  fringe 
about  a  H(»an  long.  Mention  is  made  of 
one  son  lK)rn  to  him  alK)ut  1624,  but  his 
name  is  not  given.  Consult  Mourt  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  viii,  226, 
1802:  Thornt«>n  in  Me.  Hist.  StK'.  Coll., 
v,  H)7-201.  1S57:  Si»well  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  viii,  S20-2r>,  1SS2.  (c.  t.) 

Bamp.  A  maize  ]M>rridge.  once  a  very 
imiMM'tant  article  of  fiH)d  in  New  Kngland 
ana  elsewhen'.  In  1»>77  the  treasun»r  of 
MassarhuM*tts  was  orderitl  to  pnn'ure, 
among  other  things  to  Ih3  given  as  pri»s- 
ents  to  the  king.  **two  hogsheads  of  sih*- 
eiall  good  ^tainpi/*  KogtT  Williams  ( Key 
to  Am.  l^ini:..  X\,  ^i'A'^)  detint»s  the  nn- 
mump  of  the  Narragiiu.'ii^t  dialect  of  Al- 
gim«)uian  as  *'a  kind  of  meale  ]>ottage 
unparched,"  adding  that  **from  this  the 
English  i-idl  their  .vf?//Mf,  which  is  Indian 
ci>rn  lH.»aten  and  ImIUhi,  and  eaten  hot  or 
cold  \^ith  milke  or  butter."  Jj^selyn 
(H)72>  des4Tilvs  wnwyn*  as  **a  kind  of 
loblolly  of  blue  corn  to  wit  with  milk." 
The  Narpag-ansrt  mimumi\  'softene*.! 
with  water,'  is  ci^gnate  with  the  .\bnaki 
/jm"/«f  /*.  corn  mush,  etc.  (.\.  v.  v.) 

Bampala.  A  ti^rmer  Si*minole  town,  26 
ni.  alH»\t«  tht'  f«»rks  of  A]Kihu'hii*ttla  r..  on 
the  w.  bank,  in  I'alhoun  co,.  Fla. — H.  R. 
Fx.  V'U\  74  .  ]S2:^.  19lh  Cong.,  1st  si»ss., 
27.  ISjt;. 

Sampanal.  A  tnlx\  evidently  of  the 
Co;dur.lttS'an  lamilv.  met  bv  M:i2!S;met*s 
p:irty  in  \*><^.^,  when  «>n  the  way  fn^m 
Ci>a!n;ila  to  Ti'xas.  at  Sacais^"*!  mts.,  2i) 
leagnr>  N.  of  the  Uiotirande.  in  Texas. 
They  won'  with  the  Mesiid.  Yoricsi.  Ch»v 
menc  -.lumani*  .  TiljKiyay,  and  other 
trilv<  MaT\.-anrt.  Carta. '"f.  b!V^\  in  Quar. 
Tex,  liiM.  As.<o..  11.  2'<4.  lS*»t»'.  In  l(i91 
Mas>;init  met  the  s:mie  tribi*  near  Rio 
Hon.K>  niani>.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  F-spai'ia, 
xxvn.  m,  M^. ).  (n.  s.  b. ) 


Saapanal.— Massanet  ( 1691 ),  Diarlo,  op.  dt  Baa- 
paaale.— Massanet,  LiHt  of  Tribes  dated  Nov.  16, 

1690,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Estpafia,  xxvii.  183,  MB. 

Bampe.     See  ifanm, 

Bana.  A  central  Texas  tribe,  apparently 
Tonkawan.    It  was  known  as  early  as 

1691,  when  Massanet  mentioned  it  in  one 
of  the  most  im|)ortant  passages  bearing  on 
the  ethnology  of  early  Texas.  When 
about  25  m.  n.  e.  of  San  Antonio  r.,  ap- 
parently at  Arroyo  del  Cibolo,  and  about 
opposite*  Seguin,"he  wrote:  **I  may  note 
that  from  the  mission  [San  Salvador,  in 
Coahuila]  to  this  place  there  is  still  one 
language  [the  Coaluii  I  tecan]  .  .  .  From 
this  plaee  to  the  Texas  there  are  other 
languages.  There  follow  the  Catqueca, 
Oantona,  Emet,  Cavas,  Sana,  Tojo,  Toaa, 
and  other  trilx«  of  Indians.  At  the  said 
place,  it  Ix^ing  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Indians,  they  Sfieak  different  lan- 
guages, although  they  are  all  friendly  and 
do  not  have  wars."  The  Coahuiltecan 
trilK's  calle<l  the  place  Xoloton,  and  the 
tribes  to  the  e.  calleil  it  BataConiquivoqui 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafla,  xxvii,  ftS,  MS. ). 

In  171(>  the  Chanas,  evidently  identical, 
are  mentiontnl  by  Kam6n,  together  with 
Apaches,  Yojuanes,  and  Chuaipanes,  as 
enemies  (»f  the  Texas  (Orig.  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mex.).  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Ramon's  rejwrt  give  **Jumane8" 
and  **Chivipanes"  in  place  of  Yojuanee 
and  Chuuiiianes  ( Kepresentaei^n,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Rsjwina,  xxvii,  160,  MS.).  In 
1716  the  same  li.'^t  is  given  as  the  ApaA^'bes, 
Yojuant^s,  Cibipanes,  and  Canas  (Dicta- 
men  Fisi»al,  Nov.  'SO,  ibid.,  193),  and 
a  few  days  later  as  Apaches,  Jojnanes, 
Huvittanes  (Krvipiames),  and  Chanas 
(Junta  de  Guerra,  Dec.  2.  1716,  ibid., 
217).  If  tin*  last  list  be  correct,  it  is  one 
of  s<'veral  indii-iitions  of  the  Tonkawan 
affiliation  of  the  Sana.  Shortly  after  this 
{M'rii^i  Llano  r.  was  known  as  Rio  <le  los 
Chanes.  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  is 
any  connection  Ivtween  this  and  the 
naine  of  the  Sana  tribe. 

In  1721  the  Sana  are  again  met  and 
dealt  with.  I^^tte  in  January,  it  seems, 
some  of  the  tril>e  (Samas)  came  from  the 
E.  to  San  Antonio  and  reported  to  Capt. 
Gariia  that  Saint  IVnis,  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Natchitoches,  hati  calle<l  a 
met*tini:  of  many  tribes  30  leagues  from 
San  Antonio  ^i\*fla,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  I^sj^ifia,  xxvi!i.  6,  MS.).  "When 
Aguayo  iuu<se<l  through  San  Antonio  he 
madf  the  Sana  ]>re4?ents.  I^ter  he  met 
i>art  of  the  triU*.  ap|>arently  in  their 
nomt\  Iialfway  IvtweiMi  the  \iuadala}>e 
anti  the  I'olorado.  in  the  neighborhood  of 
nuHh-rn  San  Man.\>s  <  ibid.,  1S>. 

luite  in  17Sv*  «>r  i»arly  in  1740  a  severe 
epidrnnc  visit*^!  the  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion^. an«l  in  Fvb.,  17-kX  the  missionaries, 
wishing:  to  replenish  tlie  supply  of  In- 
dians, declaiva  their  intention  of  bring- 
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ing  in  ''the  2iaDas  and  Maveyes,  since 
they  are  related  to  those  already  con- 
verted'* (ibid.,  xxviir,  203).  As  Mafisa- 
net  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  Sana  did 
not  speak  the  Coahuiltei'jin  langiiai^e,  and 
as  the  Mayeyes  were  quite  evidently  Ton- 
kawan,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Sana 
also  were  Tonkawan.  A  considerable 
list  of  words  spoken  by  the  Sana  and 
their  congeners  is  extant,  and  a  careful 
study  of  it  will  (lerhaps  settle  the  point 
(San  Antonio  de  Valero  Bautismos,  l^e- 
ginning  with  1740,  MS. ).  In  1 740  gentile 
Sana  began  toenter  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
mission  in  considerable  numbers,  and  con- 
tinued coming  till  al>^)ut  1749.  A  study 
of  the  recortls  shows  that  l)efore  entering 
the  mission  they  were  very  closely  inter- 
related by  marriage  with  the  Tojo  (Tou, 
Too),  Mayeye,  Sijame,  Tenu,  and  Au- 
juiap  trilxjs  or  subtriV)es.  In  1743, 
**Numa,  of  the  Tou  tribe,  chief  of  the 
Zanas,"  was  Imptizedat  the  mission  (San 
Antonio  de  Valero  Bautismos,  partidas 
494.  549,  579,  581,  608,  63.S,  O;^'),  647,  675, 
714,  etc.).  In  1793  the  Sana  were  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  main  tribes  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  (Kevilla-Gigedo, 
Carta,  195,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Ilist.  y  de 
Geog.,  v,  1854). 

The  native  pronunciation  of  the  name 
was  perhaiw  Clianas,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent spelling  in  the  mission  records  is 
ZaniLS.     Cf.  i^nukh.  (ir.  e.  b.) 

Caau.— Rniii6i)  (171G),  Dernnero.  in  Mem.  de 
Niieva  E^itaflH,  xxvii.  198.  MS.  Ohanas.— Junta 
de  Gnerm.  1716,  ibid..  1*17:  h1«*<i  Father  Zarate 
(17W).  Valero  Bautismos.  partidas  1495-96. 
Obaaes.— Ram6n.  op.  oit.,ltiO.  Sanas.— Mas.sHnet 
(1691 ),  op.  cit.  Zana.— Valero  Bautismot'.  partida 
4M.  MS. 

Ban  A^stm  de  Ahnmada.  A  Sf^anish 
presidio  establishes!  in  175G  near  the 
mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  to  prevent 
the  French  from  trading  and  settling 
among  the  Arkokisa  and  Bidai  Indians, 
who  lived  along  the  lower  courses  of  that 
stream  and  the  Kio  San  Jacinto.  Its 
establishment  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
arrest  in  1754  (not  1757,  as  Modi  says) 
of  one  Blaucpain  (or  I^ni)en),  who  was 
trading  in  that  vicinity  among  the  Arko- 
kisa. Bancroft  gives  the  date  of  the 
founding  as  1755,  but  an  ofhcial  report 
says  that  it  was  effected  in  conse<inence 
of  an  order  of  Feb.  12,  17r>t).  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  tem{)orary  garris^ai  was 
considered  in  1755.  Bancroft  also  fixes 
the  first  site  about  100  m.  up  the  Trinity, 
but  ofhcial  documents  show  that  it  was 
only  al)OUt  2  leagues'  distance  from  the 
mouth.  Near  it  was  a«tablished,  at  about 
the  same  time,  Nuestra  Seftorade  la  Luz, 
or  Orcwpiisac*  (Arkokisa),  mission. 

Beirause  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the 
site,  a  plan  to  remove  the  presidio  to  the 
arrovo  of  Santa  Rosa  de  AU-azar,  a  branch 
of  tfie  Rio  San  Jacinto,  ui  the  <'enter  of 
the  Arkokisa  country,  was  soon  pro]:)Osed ; 


in  1757  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  plan  car- 
ried out ;  and,  according  to  an  official 
statement,  it  was  accomplished  before 
Aug.,  1760,  ]>ut  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
Later,  apparently  in  1764,  the  presidio 
was  ordered  moved  to  Los  llorconsitos, 
2  or  3  leagues  n.  of  the  original  site,  bat 
it  appears  that  the  removal  was  never 
macie.  A  few  years  af terwanl  the  presidio 
was  burned  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  and 
in  1772  its  abandonment  was  ordered, 
although  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mia- 
sLon,  had  already  taken  place  (see  Lamar 
Papers,  Sj)an.  AlS.  no.  25;  Nacc^oches 
Archives,  Sjian.  MS.  no.  488 ;  Valcarcel, 
Exi)e<liente  sobre  Variaciones,  etc.,  Aug. 
7,  1760,  MS.  in  Arc'hivo  Gen.;  Abad  to 
the  V'iceroy,  Nov.  27,  1759,  and  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Feb.  7,  1760,  both  in  B^zar 
Archives,  San  Agustin  de  Ahumada; 
Viceroy  Cruillas  to  Gov.  Martos  y  Navarr- 
ete,  Aug.  80, 1764,  MS.  in  liexar  Archives; 
Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio,  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  VIII,  11,  56,  57,  61, 1904;  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States  and  Tex.,  i,  616 

(map),  653, 655-656, 1886).  (n.  e.  b.) 
Orooquitac.— Riibi.  Dictameii,  1767,  MS.  San  Anuh 
tinde  Aumada.— BflrrioM  y  Jauref^ui  (1756)  in  rfa- 
crj^doohes  ArchivcH,  Span.  MS.  no.  488.  Saa 
Augustia  de  Ahumada.— Ibid.  San  Anguatia  d« 
Ahumada  Rio  de  la  Trinidad.— Valcarccl  (17fl0), 
op.  eit. 

San  Andr^B  ( Saint  Andrew ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Tulmron  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  3  m.  from  More- 
l(>.s,s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  now  lately 
Mexicanized .  —  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1,442,  1902. 

San  Andrei  Coamiata.  A  Iluichol  vil- 
lage near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Chapalagiina,  on  a  plain  in  the  sierra  in 
the  w.  part  of  the  tnbal  territory,  in  n.  w. 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

San  AndrM  Coamiata.— Lumholtz.  Huichol  Ind., 
T).  1SU8.  Tate Ikia.— Lumholtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  ll, 
27.  1902  ('house  of  our  mother,'  alluding  to  a 
my thi(uil  serpent:  Huichol  name). 

San  Andres  Coata.  A  former  Pima  ran- 
cheria,  visited  and  so  named  by  Father 
Kino  in  1097,  and  probably  as  early  as 
Vm  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  259, 
1884);  situate<l  near  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Salado,  s.  Ariz.  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  18,  1862)  mentions  it  as  a 
mission  founded  by  Kino  in  1694,  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error. 

San  Andres— Gan;<}9  (1775),  Diary.  142, 1900.  8m 
Andrea  Coata.— Manfre  in  Doc.  Hi9t.Mex.,4thB.,  I, 

306.  1K'X». 

San  Angelo.    A  rancheria  of  the  Sobai- 

Euri,  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
elow  its  mouth  in  s.  Arizona,  first  visited 
and  doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
S.  Angel.— Kino.  m:ip  (1701).  in  Ban  emit  .'Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  3(30. 1KS9.    S.  Angelo.— Kino,  map  (1702), 
in  Stoeklein.  .Veue  Welt-Bott.  71. 1?i6. 

San  Antonio  ( Saint  Anthony).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Tijrua,  situate<l  e.  of  the 
presentsettlementof  thesimie  name,alx>ut 
the  center  of  the  Sierra  de  Gallego,  or  Sierra 
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de  Carnn6,  between  San  Pedro  and  Chili- 
U,  B.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  ( Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
253, 1892),  the  only  mention  of  the  settle- 
ment is  made  in  the  Camn^  land  grant 
in  the  18th  century,  and  it  must  have 
been  occupied  withm  historic  times. 

San  Antonio.  A  former  group  of  Al- 
chedoma  rancheria^,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  Arizona,  35  or  40  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Wil  liams  fork.  Visited 
and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco  Garc^s 
in  1776.— Carets,  Diary,  423,  1900. 

Ban  Antonio.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  at 
the  N.  boundary  of  Durango,  Mexico,  Ion. 
105**. 

■.  Antonio.— Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Goog.,  319, 1864. 

Ban  Antonio  de  la  Hnerta.  A  pueblo  of 
the  Nevome,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Batepito  and  Rio  Soyopa,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  lat.  29°, 
Ion.  109°,  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  351,  1864).  It  is  now  a  civilized 
pueblo,  and  contained  171  inhabitants  in 
1900. 

San  Antonio  de  Fadna.  The  third  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California. 
The  place  was  chosen  bv  Father  Junfpero 
Serra  in  the  well-woo5ed  valley  of  the 
stream  now  known  as  San  Antonio  r., 
about  6m.  from  the  present  town  of  Jolon, 
Monterey  co.  The  native  name  of  the 
place  was  Texhay  a,  or  Teshaya.  1 1  ere  the 
mission  was  founded  by  Serra  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  July  14, 1771,  though  only 
one  native  was  present.  The  Indians, 
however,  proved  friendly;  they  brought 
food  and  helped  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  church  and  other  necessary 
buildings.  The  first  native  was  baptized 
a  month  later,  and  by  the  end  of  1772, 158 
baptisms  were  reported.  In  1780  the 
neophytes  numbered  585,  while  by  1790 
they  had  reached  1,076,  making  it  the 
laraest  mission  connnunity  at  that  time 
in  California.  By  1800  there  was  a  slight 
increase  to  1,118,  while  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  mission,  1,124, 
was  reached  in  1805.  The  wealth  of  the 
mission  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some 
others.  The  land  was  reported  as  rather 
sterile  and  difficult  to  irrigate,  although 
the  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1810  was  3,780  bushels.  In  the  vear  last 
named  there  were  3,700  cattle,  700  horses, 
and  more  than  8,000  sheep.  Though  the 
number  of  the  neophjtes  gradually  de- 
creaj»ed,  reaching  878  m  1820  and  681  in 
1830,  the  n)i^ion  live  stock  continued  to 
multiply  and  the  crops  were  nearly  as 
pxMi  aslKjfore.  In  1830  Robinson  (Life 
m  California,  81,  1846)  reported  that 
everything  at  the  mission  was  in  the  most 
perftH!t  order,  and  the  Indians  cleanly 
and  well  dressed.  Beyond  an  attack  on 
the  mission  converts  bv  some  outside  na- 
tives  in  1774,  in  which  one  Indian  only 


was  wounded,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  trouble  with  the  natives  in  this 
region.  By  1830  there  were  said  to  be 
no  more  gentiles  within  75  m.  Up  to 
1834  the  total  number  of  Indians  baptized 
was  4,348,  of  whom  2,587  were  children. 
The  earlier  buildings  of  the  mission  were 
of  adol)e,  but  a  new  and  larger  church 
with  arched  corridors  and  a  brick  front 
was  begun  about  1809,  and  completed 
within  the  next  ten  years.  The  mission 
was  formally  secularized  in  1835,  and 
duri  ng  the  next  few  years  declined  nipid  ly , 
losing  a  larae  part  of  its  stock.  There 
was  much  friction  between  Padre  Mer- 
cado  and  the  civil  administrator,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  deserted  because  of 
bad  treatment.  As  with  the  other  mis- 
sions, the  control  was  restored  to  the 
padres  in  1843,  but  too  late  to  accomplish 
much  good.  There  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  tlie  sale  of  the  mission.  Padre  Doroteo 
Ambris  remaineil  there  for  several  years, 
and  at  his  death  the  mission  was  deserted, 
except  for  an  occasional  service  by  a  visit- 
ing priest  from  San  Miguel.  The  place 
remained  in  ruins  until  1904,  when  the 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  undertook 
its  preservation.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Antonio  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  linguistic  stoc*k, 
but  the  mission  also  had  neophytes  from 
the  San  Joaguin  valley,  probably  Yokuts. 
The  following  names  of  villaj^  have 
been  taken  from  the  old  mission  books 
(Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860): 
Atnel,  Chac^omex,  Chitama,  Cholucyte, 
Chunapatama ,  Ch  uqiiil  in  ( San  Migueli  ta ) , 
Chuzach,  Cinnisel,  Ejinal,  Ginace,  lolon, 
Lamaca,  Lima,  Quina  (Quinada),  Sapay- 
wis,  Seama,  Steloglamo,  Subazama,  Teco- 
lom,  Teshaya,  Tetachoya  (Ojitos),  Texja, 
Tsilacomap,  Zassalete,  Zumblito.  The 
rancherias,  it  is  said,  were  generally 
named  after  their  chiefs.         (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Antonio  de  Valero.  A  mission,  <.x>m- 
monly  known  as  the  The  Alamo  ( Al/-lah- 
mo),  transplanted  in  1718  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  It,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent presidio  and  villa,  was  founded  as  an 
mtermediate  centerof  operationB  l)etween 
the  Rio  CJrande  and  the  e.  Texas  mis- 
sions, which  had  been  reestablished  in 
1716.  The  missionary  part  of  the  enter- 
prise was  plannetl  and  directed  bv  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura  de  Oli- 
vares.  I  n  1 700  he  had  founded  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Valle  de  la  Circumcision  (Portillo, 
Apuntes  para  la  Hintoria  Antigua  de 
Coahuila  y  Texas,  269-70,  1888).  It  was 
subsec^uently  moved  to  San  Ildefonso, 
thence  to  San  Joseph,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  short  distan(!e  from  Presidio  del  Rio 
Grande  ( Valero  Bautismos,  folio  1 ) .  The 
principal  tribe  baptized  at  these  places 
was  the  Xarame,  although  the  Siagnan, 
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PaynguHn,  Papanac,  and  perhaps  others 
were  r«pn«enbHl.  By  1716,  364  l^ptiema 
bad  been  perfonned  ( Valero  Bautii<iDOB). 
In  thia  year,  when  the  government  was 
planning  a  ("ettlement  between  the  Bio 
tiranOe  anil  e.  Texai<,  Olivaree  propoeed 
tranfiplantin);  tliis  iiiiBrion,  with  ila  In- 
dians, to  the  river  then  called  San  Antonio 
de  Padua,  maintaiiiini;  thathii>  XaraineH, 
tqnfe  ihey  were  well  versed  in  aprioultare, 
would  a^ist  in  teaching  and  pubduing 
new  neophvlea  (Ulivaree  to  the  Viceroy, 
Mem.  de  fsueva  Espaila,  169-70,  MR.). 
This  plan  was  carried  out  in  1718. 
(«auon  of  the  new 


the  old.  The  mifflion  was  founded  near 
the  E.  frontierof  thpCoahuiltt>ran  ftronp. 
The  tribes  or  bands  near  liy  we""  — 


tnfie,  Masniiiet  said,  wan  larjre,  and 
their  ranchfrian  deserved  the  name  of 
pueblo  (Diario,  Mem,  de  Nuevn  tjiinno, 
xivir,  96-Wl,  MS.). 

Within  about  a  vear  the  mission,  now 
calle^l  San  Antotiiode  Valero,  wai>  removed 
aiTow  the  river,  evidenllv  to  the  site  it 
still  oecupicH  (Kspiniwa,  ChrAniea  ApoB- 
totiea,  450.  I74S).  From  the  reeortla  it 
i>e«m3  that  only  one  baptism  was  per- 
foniied  in  1718.  In  17l«  there  were  24, 
mainly  of  Xarames  and  Payaya?,  bat 
reprcMiiting  ali^i  tlic  f'liieta'u,  Jun(.'e<l 
l.lnncal?),  Pamavn,  Piapiaii,  t^ijume. 
Siimi.  and  Teroco^anie  trilien.  The  firBt 
decade  reinilted  in  alKJUt  25()  EiaptJNmH, 
repreeentinft  eome  40  po-i-nlled  tribw. 
By  Feb.  1740,  there  ha.1  been  8;i7  hap- 
ti:<mH.  Shortly  Itefore  this  an  erademic 
had  trone  thrnuKh  all  tlie  San  Antonio 
niieei'jnf.  and  left  at  Valero  only  1(U 
neophytes;  but  immediately  aiterward 
(1738-10)  77  Tacmnuuiea  (Tacame!<?)  were 


brouftht  in  (Mem.  do  Nueva  Ks|>ana, 
XTViu,  20»-(M,  MS.).  A  report  made 
Dec.  17,  1741,  showed  '2'.IH  peiwjna  row- 
dent  at  the  mission  ( Umitia  to  the  Vice- 
roy.MS.).  OnMayB.  1744, thefirststone 
of  a  new  oliureh  was  laid,  but  in  1762  it 
was  licinK  roliiiilt,  a  worlt  that  Beems 
never  to  have  l>een  completed  ( Diego  Mar- 
tin (iarcfa,  1745,  op.  cit.,und  Ynfonne  de 
TiliHioneB,  1702,  Mem.  de  Nncva  Kstnfla, 
X2V1I1, 164,  MS. ).  A<vording  to  a  re[ioit 
made  in  1762,  the  boolis  nliowed  1,972 
liaptismN  (evidently  an  exaf^'rution), 
247  burials,  and  4.>i  inarriasei).  Tiiero 
were  then  275  pert<on»<,  of  tlie  Xarame, 
Payaya,  Sana,  Li]>an  (captiveii  mainly). 
Coco,  Toio  (Tou),  and  Kuraukawa 
trll)e»'.  Of  thia  numl>er  :{2  were  Ren- 
tiles  of  the  last-named  tribe,  whose 
rcdni'tion    was   then    being  attemjitetl, 

Jlo^ini.).  The 
eame  reiwrt,  be- 
lett  diwriinuK 
c  innimi'tery 
workshops, 
eh  arch,  cliaiie], 
and  ranch, 
aaya  of  tlie  In- 
dian quarten: 
"Tliero  are  7 
r<ins  of  houses 
for  the  dwell- 
mgK  o(  the  In- 
diuni-;  they  are 
tiiHde  of  stone 
imd  ^.pplied 
ivitii  d<K.rs  and 
wiiidcms;  fhev 
iuv  furnifheil 
with  high  1m-<1^,  chei^li',  niutale>:,  {Hits,  flat 
eaHhen  pan!',  kettlef%  ranldmiui,  and 
Iwilers.  With  their  arched  jiortii'oeB  the 
liousea  form  a  liniad  and  beaiitihil  iilaiia 
Ihroutih  wliii'h  runit  a  cunid  skirted  by 
willows  and  fniit  trii'.-",  nnd  u«'il  by  tho 
Indians.  To  inanre  a  supply  ii(  water  in 
case  of  bloi-lcHde  l>y  tlie  euemy  a  eurlied 
well  lias  been  made.  Fur  the  defeiiw  of 
the  Betllement,  the  jila/ii  is  aurroundeil 
by  a  wall.  Over  thegale  isalarKe  tower 
with  its  cmbraHares,  3  irannoni',  some 
tiruarmti,  and  apjirxpriateaujiplieM  (Trans, 
by  K.  Z.  Knlher,  in  Itoltou  and  Barker, 
With  the  Afaliera  of  Texas.  64-<!5.  1H04). 
For  a  desiTi]ition  nf  the  uiaHi>ive  walls, 
H«!  Baneroft.  Ko,  Mex.  States,  ii,  207-08, 

iK«a 

After  17>y>  the  activity  of  this  niiswnn 
suddenly  di-eiineil,  even  more  nijiidly 
than  that  of  the  neiiihlMiriiit;  misi'ioni'. 
Thia  decline  wiiH  conleiniMraneoni*,  on 
I  lie  one  hand,  with  Ihe  tiweiiing  of  ni>- 
liticul  activity  in  Trxas  after  the'aoinlsi- 
tion  of  Louiaiaria  by  the  SjianianlM,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  witlt  s  gntwiiiR  bw 
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tility  on  the  part  of  the  northern  tribes. 
It  seems  also  true  that  tlie  docile  tribes 
on  which  the  mission  had  largely  de- 
pended were  becoming  exhausted. 
Moreover  the  growing  villa  of  San  Fer- 
nando encroached  upon  the  mission 
lands  and  injurious  quarrels  resulted. 
From  1764  to  1783  only  102  baptisms  were 
recorded  for  Valero,  while  a  number  of 
these  were  of  Spaniards.  In  1775  In- 
epector  Oconor  reported  fewer  than  15 
families  there  (quoted  by  Portillo,  op.  cit., 
297-98).  In  1793  there  were  still  43 
Payaya,  Sana,  and  others,  evidently  sur- 
vivors of  families  brought  there  long 
before  (Revilla  (iigedo,  Carta,  Dec  27, 
1793,  MS.). 

In  1793  this  mission  was  secularized, 
and  the  lands  were  divided  among  the 
neophytes  and  some  of  the  citizens  (not 
Indians)  who  had  abandoned  Adaes  in 
1773.  The  walled  inclosure  and  the 
buildings  were  later  occupied  by  the  com- 
pany del  Alamo  de  Parras,  whence  the 
name  Alamo  (Hevillo-Gigedo,  op.  cit; 
Portillo,  op.  cit.,  353-54),  and  in  1836 
they  l)ecame  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
heroic  events  in  all  history — the  famed 
resistance  and  annihilation  of  Travis  and 
his  men.  Mar.  6,  1836.  The  chapel  is 
now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  baptismaln^cords  show  the  surpris- 
ing number  of  about  100  apparently  dis- 
tinct tribes  or  subtribes  represented  at  this 
mission  during  itH  whole  career  after  the 
removal  to  the  San  Antonio.  These  are: 
Apache,  Apion,  Caguas,  Camai,  Can  tuna 
(Cantanual),  Cems  (Quems?),  Chaguan- 
tapam,  Chajtamaco,  ('huaj>as,  Cimataguo, 
Cluetau,  Coco,  Cocomeioje  (Coco),  Colo- 
rado, Comanche,  Cupdan,  Emet,  Gabilan, 
Guerjuatida,  Huacacasa,  Hyerbipiamo, 
Jancae  (Tonkawa?),  Juamacii(Juampa7), 
Juancas,  Jueinzum,  Juncatas  (Junca- 
taguo),  Junced,  Karankawa,  Li  pan,  Ma- 
coconia  ^Coi'oma),  Manos  Coloradas, 
Manos  Pnotas,  Maquems,  Matucar,  Ma- 
yeye,  ^lenequen,  Merhuan,  Mescales, 
Me6(iuites,  Mulato,  Muruam,  Natao, 
Necpaoha  (Apache?),  Nigco,  Ocana, 
Pachaquon  (cf.  Pacuaches),  Pachaug, 
Paguanan,  Paniaya,  Papanac  (Pana<0> 
Paquache,  Pawqual.  Pastaloca,  Pataguo, 
Patau,  Patauiuui.  Patou,  Patzau,  Pausa- 
qui,  Pan«iy,  Payaya,  Pavuguan  (Payu- 
huan),  Peana,  Pini({uu,  Pita,  Psaupsau, 
Quesiil,  Cininijso  (Quems?),  Secmoco, 
Sencase,  Siaban,  Siaguan,  Siaguasan, 
Siansi,  Sijamc,  Sinicu,  Siniczo  (Senisos, 
Cenizop),  Sulujame,  Sumi,  Tacames  (Ta- 
caman<^),  Tenu,  Terocodame,  Tetzino, 
Texa  (Ilainai?),  Ticmamar,  Tishim,  Ton- 
kawa, Tonzaumat^agua,  Tucana,  Tuu, 
Ujuiap  (Aujuiap),  Uracha,  Xarame, 
Xarananie  (Amname),  Yacdossa,  Yman, 
Yojuan,  Yorica,  Yuta  (Yute),  Zorquan. 

(h.  e.  b.) 


San  Antonio  deVelero.— Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States, 

I,  618, 1886  (misprint). 

Banate  Adiva  (said  to  mean  'great 
woman,'  or  *  chiei  woman' ).  A  priestess 
or  chieftainess  at  the  Nabedache  villa^ 
on  San  Pe<lro  or.,  Houston  co.,  Texas,  m 
1768.    See  Nabedache. 

Ban  Athanasio  (Saint  Athanasius).  A 
Cochimi  pueblo  and  visita  5  leagues  from 
San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission,  Lower 
California,  in  1745. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 

II,  198,  1759. 

Ban  Benito  (Saint  Benedict).  A  former 
Serrano  villa<^  of  80  inhabitants  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Mohave,  3  leagues  n.  e. 
over  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino 
valley.  It  was  visiter!  and  so  named  by 
Fray'Franci5«co  Garccs  in  1776. — Garces, 
Diary  (1776),  24(>,  19()0. 

Ban  Bemabtf  ( Saint  Bamalms ) .  A  former 
Tepehuane  pueblo  of  Durango,  Mexico, 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission. — Orozcoy  Berra, 
Geog.,  319,  1864. 

Ban  Bernardino  (Saint  Bemardinus). 
The  name  of  ''an  island  that  the  [Gila] 
river  makes  temporarily  when  it  rises," 
where  there  are  some  Maricopa  ranche- 
rias.  The  place  was  visited  by  Anza,  Font, 
and  (larccs  in  1774-75.  Not  to  1k»  con- 
founded with  a  Maricopa  rancheriaof  the 
same  name  on  the  (lila,  4  leagues  above. 
See  Coues,  Garces  Diary,  119,  126,  1900. 

Ban  Bernardino.     A    fonner  Maricopa 

rancheria  at  Agua  Caliente,  or  the  hot 

springs,   near   the    Hio   Gila,    s.    Ariz., 

aoout  24  leagues  alK)ve  its  mouth.     It  was 

visited  by  Anza  in  1774,  and  by  Garc^is, 

Anza,  and  Font  in  1775. 
Afua  Caliente.— AiizA  and  Font  (1780)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  392, 1x89.    Baa  Ber- 
nardino del  A^a  Oaliente.     Font  (1775)  quoted  in 
Coues,  Garcos  Diary.  120. 1900. 

Ban  Bernardo  ( Sai  nt  Bernard ) .  A  name 
applied  by  Mezicres  in  177S  to  one  of  two 
Tawehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r. ,  Texas.  See  Mezieres.  letter 
to  Croix,  Apr.  19,  1778  (in  which  he 
reports  havinj?  given  the  village  this  name 
in  honor  of  the  (Jovernor  of  Louisiana), 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Mex.       (h.  e.  b.) 

Ban  Bonifacio  ( Sain t  Boniface ) .  A  ppa- 
rently  a  former  rancheria  of  one  of  the 
Piman  triljes,  probably  Papago,  situated 
s.  of  the  Kio  (lila  betwt^en  San  Angelo 
and  San  Frantrisco,  in  the  present  Arizona, 
at  the  lieginning  of  the  18th  century. 
8.  Bonifaoius.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklcin, 
Neue  Welt-Bott.  74. 1726. 

Ban  Bnenaventnra.  The  ninth  Francis- 
can mission  founded  in  California,  and 
the  last  bv  Father  .]unfi>ero  Serra.  The 
site  was  clioscn  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Ventura,  Ventura  co.,  near  the 
l>each  and  adjoining  one  of  the  native 
villages,  and  the  usual  founding  cere- 
monies took  place  Mar.  31,  1782.  The 
natives  seemed  pleaded  with  the  prospect 
and  readily  aided  in  the  construction  of 
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the  new  buildines.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  neophytes  was  not  so  rapid  as 
at  some  of  ttio  missions.  In  1790  there 
were  385;  in  1800,  715;  in  1810,  1,297; 
while  the  highest  number,  1,328,  was 
reached  in  1816.  In  other  respects  the 
mission  was  very  successful;  it  had  more 
cattle  (10,013  hea<l)  and  raised  more 
grain  (9,400  bushels)  in  1800  than  any 
other  place  in  California.  Vancouver 
visite<l  the  mission  in  Nov.  1793,  and 
remarked  on  the  (luantity,  variety,  and 
general  excellence  of  its  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  buildings  also  were 
excellent,  though  the  new  stone 
church  was  not  completed  and  dedi- 
cated imtil  1809.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  the  mission 
continued  the  most  prosperous  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1810  there  were  21,221  cattle, 
3,27()  horses  and  mules,  and  8,543  small 
stoirk,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  decade 
of  6,400  bushels.  Though  losing  some- 
what by  1820,  the  mission  still  retained 
first  place.  The  earthquake  of  1812, 
which  destroyed  the  church  at  San  Joan 
Capistrano,  also  severely  injured  the  new 
church  of  San  Buenaventura,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  mission  site  was 
settling  into  the  sea,  so  that  all  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  higher  ground  for 
three  months.  After  1820  the  mission 
decline<l  rapidly,  lK)th  in  converts  and  in 
material  T)rcx«>«peritv.  In  1830  there  were 
726  neophyte,  and  626  in  1834.  Up  to 
that  time  the  total  numl^r  of  natives 
baj)tize<l  was  3,805,  of  whom  1,909  were 
children.  Secularization  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out  here  until  1837. 
Bancroft  estimates  that  in  1840  there  were 
alx)ut  250  Indians  in  the  community  and 
as  many  more  scattered  in  the  district. 
In  1844  the  mission  was  reported  as 
still  fairly  prosperous;  in  1846  the  lands 
were  sr>ld  for  $12,000.  The  buildings  re- 
maine<l  in  the  [>ossession  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  since  1843  the  mission  has 
bei'n  the  regular  parish  church  of  Ven- 
tura, which  in  garbled  form  wua  named 
fr<»m  the  mission.  In  1893  the  old  church 
was  so  renovate<l  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
histr»ric  interest.  Tlie  Indians  among 
whom  San  Buenaventura  mission  was 
established  belonged  to  the  Chumashan 
(q.  V. )  linguistic  family,  which  prol)ably 
furnished  the  major  portion  of  the  neo- 
phytes, (a.  b.  l. ) 

San  Carloi  (Saint  Charles).  The  second 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Even  bt'fore  the  founding  of  San  Diego  an 
exixniition  started  n.  under  Portola,  in 
1769,  to  explore  the  country  and  find  the 
port  of  Monterey,  previously  descril)ed  by 
Vizcaino  (1602),"  where  it  was  intended  to 
establish  the  next  mission.  They  reached 
the  iK^rt,  but  did  not  n»cognize  it,  and 
returned,  after  setting  up  a  cross  on  the 


shore  of  the  bay.  The  following  spring 
two  expeditions  starteil,  one  by  lana  and 
one  by  sea.  Both  expeditions  arrived 
safely,  and  the  port  was  this  time  recog- 
nizea  beyond  a  doubt.  The  cross  was 
found  still  standing,  but  surrounded  and 
adorned  with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers, 
fish,  meat,  and  clams,  placed  there  by 
the  natives,  apparently  as  offerings.  The 
bells  were  hung  and  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  Borromeo  de  Monterey  was  for- 
mally founded  June  3,  1770.  Some  huts 
were  built  and  a  palisade  erected,  but  for 
several  days  no  natives  appeared.  Father 
Junfpero  Serra  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  site  of  the  mission,  and  in  De- 
cember, after  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  removed  to 
Camielo  valley.  The  mission  was  hence- 
forth known  as  San  Carlos  Borromeo  del 
C'armelo,  sometimes  in  later  days  merely 
as  Carmelo.  The  old  site  became  the  pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  The  native  name  of 
the  new  site,  according  to  Taylor  (CJal. 
Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1 860 )  was  Eslenes.  The 
numl>er  of  converts  gradually  increased, 
165  being  rei)orted  in  1772,  and  61 4  in  1783. 
Serra  made  San  Carlos  his  headquarters, 
and  here  he  died,  Aug.  24, 1784,  and  was 
buried  in  the  mission  church.  In  1785 
Lasuen  was  chosen  padre  presidente,  and 
made  his  residence  chiefly  at  San  Carlos, 
Palou  having  temporarily  taken  charge 
after  Serra' s  death.  Monterey  bein^  an 
important  port,  San  Carlos  was  visited 
by  a  numner  of  travelers,  including  La 
Perouse  (1786)  and  Vancouver  (1793). 
The  mission  never  had  a  large  number  of 
neophytes;  the  highest,  927,  was  reached 
in  1794,  after  which  there  was  a  frradual 
decline.  In  livestock  and  agriculture 
the  mission  was  fairly  successful,  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
l)eing  3,700  bushels.  Cattle  and  horses 
in  1800  numbered  2,180,  and  sheep  more 
than  4,000.  There  was  consideraole  in- 
crease durini^  the  next  decade,  but  l)efore 
1820  the  decline  had  l>egun,  though  it  was 
less  marked  for  a  time  than  at  many  other 
missions.  In  1797  a  new  stone  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was 
completed.  The  number  of  neophytes 
was /58  in  1800,  513  in  1810,  381  in  1820, 
and  a1)out  150  in  1834.  There  was  but 
little  of  the  mission  property  left  at  the 
time  of  secularization  in  the  year  last 
named,  while  by  1840  the  ruined  build- 
ings were  all  that  remaine<l .  The  mission 
church  was  entirely  neglected  until  about 
1880,  when  it  was  restored  and  roofed, 
and  was  rededicated  in  Aug.  1884.  The 
neophytes  of  San  Carlos  belonged  <*hiefly 
to  the  Costanoan  and  ^^sselenian  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Reprt'sentatives  of  most 
of  the  Esselen  villages  were  doubtless 
include<l,  as  well  as  of  the  Kumsen,  Kal- 
indaruk,  and  Sakhone  divisions  of  the 
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Coetanoon,  eome  of  the  Chalones,  with 

Erohably  also  »onie  oF  tbe  Muteun.  The 
illowinfc  namex  of  villages  are  given  by 
Taylor  (Gal.  Famiur,  Apr.  20, 1S60),  moat 
of  them  beinft  taken  irom  the  miffiion 
books:  Achasia,  Ak'oZiAnimpayaino,  Aa- 
pasniBgan,  (kkanamk,  Capanay  (Kapa- 
nai),  Cannentanika,  Chachat,  Coyyo, 
CuJdI  [Kulul).  Ecfteagam,  Echilat,  £b- 
lansf^n,  ExrellemakH,  Fyulps,  GilimiB, 
Goa.vusta,  Ichenta.  Jappayon,  Lucayaata, 
HnBtac,  Nennequi,  Noptac,  Nutnur, 
Nnthesiiim  (Mutoun),  Pachbepw,  Paisin, 
Pytt^iiti  (Poitokwis),  Santa  Clsni  (Eb- 
aelenea  pro[)er),  Sapponet.  Sarxcntanikas, 
8oci»rouiio,  Tebityilat,  Tiubta,  Triwta, 
Tuciitnut  (or  Snnta  Teresa),  Tuahguesta, 
Wachanariika,  Xaseum,  Xumie,  Yampas, 
Yuioetas,  Yr ..    _   _  . 


OwlM.— IbM.  BuDuIoadeOHiMlo.— Ibid.  Bu 
(Urlu  del  Oumelo.— Bancroft ,  KIhi.  OI.,  I,  110. 
inw.    BuOtu-lHdaNsntanr.— Ibid. 

Ban  Carlo!  ApaehB.  A  part  of  the  Apache 
dwelling  Ht  tlie  Ran  Carlofl  agency.  Am., 


nnmlKTiiin  1,172  in  1009.  The  namehaa 
little  etbriic  mf'nilii'Hnce,  having  been 
applied  nflieially  Ui  those  Apache  livintj 
on  the  t  iilu  r.  in  Arizona,  and  soinetlmea 
refonvd  to  also  as  Gilenoa,  or  Gila 
Apache  (q.  v.). 

■la^MM  SlwlHk-k.— White.  MS.  Hl»l.  Aparhen, 
B.  A.  K.,  ISTO  (ChirlLiililla  Daniel.  S£hal-toH- 
tfiL-OulH-liL-t.  Yiinm  Wprachntnmm,  i,  870.  lS;r7 
fmen  wlili  bciWH  and  arrows  who  live  on  tbe 
liTn''  Tiinlii  nnmvl. 

flauCMlmiro  ( Saint  Caaimir),  A  ranch- 
eria  of  the  B<)-»illed  Cjuiqnima  (Quigyu- 
ma),  viBiU-l  In-  Falhc r  Kino  in  feb.-SIar, 
1702.    Doubtletis  eitoated  on  the  k.  bank 


of  the  Rio  Colorado,  above  tidewater,  in 
N.w.Sonora,  Mexico. — Bancroft,  No.Mei. 
BtatM,  I,  500,1884;  Couea,  Gan^'B  Diary, 
178,  1900. 

■udHoantaokat  A  village  in  1698  nrar 
Edgartown,  on  the  iBland  of  MarthaK 
Vineyard,  Mate. 

■•kDi£M«ta«fcvut.— Doo.  of  16M  In  »■»>.  Hlal. 
Hoc.  Coll..  Ltt  a.,  X,  IK.  ISOH.  SaaahtHitaakrt.— 
Ibid.,  I.  aM.  note,  1X06.  8*ii(*kinitaUt.— ColK'K 
Hm),  Ibid. 

■■BiihLnBi.  A  fonner  village,  preeiiin- 
ahly  CoBtanoan.  conne^rted  with  Dolorct) 
miwion,  San  FrBnciwxi,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  ClcL  18,  ISlil. 

■■BClaiiisata(SainCC]ement).  Aformer 
rancheria,  probahlv  of  the  Sobaipari,  vis- 
ited and  BO  nameil  bv  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Bio 
Santa  Cruz,  k.  of  tbe  pi'^eeiit  Tucson, 
Ariz.— Mange  (1699)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mei., 
4th  B,,  I,  31«,  1856. 

■iB  Coima  (Saint  Oetnae).  A  fonner 
rancheria,  probably  uC  the  Papago,  di- 
rectly H.  of  San  Xavier  del  Buc,  on  Rio 
Santa  Cniz,  a.  Ariz. 

S.  Ognnai.— Kino,  man  (1TD2),  in  StScblefn,  Vene 
Welt-Bott.  7i,  ITia.  8.  OiMiiia.— Venegaa.  Uix. 
Cal.,  I,  map.lTM. 

San  CrUtAal  (Saint  Chriptopher).  Once 
the  principal  pueblo  of  the  Tano  (q.  v.), 
iiitnated  between  tialiet^^  and  Peccn,  Santa 
F^co.,  N.Mex.  The  nativesof  this  pue- 
blo and  of  San  Ijizaro  were  forced  by 
lioslilitiee  ot  the  Amche,  the  eastern 
Keresan  tribes,  and  tlie  Pecos  to  transfer 
their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan, 
where  the  towns  were  relmill  under  the 
same  names  {Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mei., 
166,  188H).  This  retuoval  (which  was 
more  strictly  to  a  place  called  Pueblito, 
near  the  present  Potrero,  al>out  2  m.  E.  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cniz),  oc- 
curred after  the  Pueblo  revolt  ot  1(W0, 
and  prior  10  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the 
natives  were  found  by  \'arEas  in  their  new 
locality.  The  pueblo  was  almndoned  in 
16&4,  but  was  later  rcoctiipied,  and  was 
Anally  descried  in  16!W  aft«^r  the  uiunler 
of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year. 
Moetof  theirdescendants  are  now  among 
the  Hopi  of  Arizona.  See  Bandelicr  in 
Arch.  Inst  I^ipers,  iv.  83,  103,  1892; 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Allies,  220, 1867. 

01uliM»a.-ArrownnUh.Ma[>K,  A.  tT».  01.1X14. 

~   ■  ■       ■      "  M«n   KmOr.  Sept..  ITM  (.'l. 

tided  Mini.  K1.  IHia 

-Alrwio,  Dic.Geo(t..t. 

iatibal.— Soi«llWI)lnDnc.Irftl., 

-..Set  ■eq.,  IB71.  8u  Oriatabcl.— UvIIqg.  Twii 
Tttoimnd  Miles.  231. 1MT.  8aB  OrlMofsn,— Colnm- 
bua  Hem.Vol.,  I!>.MS93.  Bu  OrUtiTal.— Banilc- 
LleriDArrli.  In»l.  Pan'ro.i.lOljmi.  SaatC^H- 
tobal.-Oflale  (IfiSHI  In  IK--.  InM.,  ivi.lH,  IsJl. 
aaatXpsTal.— tt>M..  2.'i9  BuK  Xusal.— Ib1il..£M. 
B,  Ohri»te»al.— n'AnvUlp,  Map  Am.  Sept.  1718. 
Ta^B'-ham-ba.— BandelliT  In  Arch.  Innt.  Papera, 
III,  ifc.  IWO  latwrltrlnal  iianii.).  TmP-himita.- 
Ibid,,  lY,  S3,  lew. 

Sandali.  In  America,  as  among  Orien- 
tal natiomt,  the  eandal  was  ancient!  v  used, 
fallowing  in  its  distribution  geoenilly  the 


Piat-Um-ba.— 
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wanner  isotherms,  but  often  being  car- 
ried by  niigiBtion  and  retained  through 
tritutl  ciietuin  in  regioiiB  where  extremes 
ol temperature  prevailed.  In  both  hemi- 
aphf  reH  the  ^unilat  formed  a  part  of  the 
coetunie  of  the  peoples  more  advanced  in 
culture;  it  vas  the  eharacteristic  foot- 
wear of  the  Peruviana,  Central  Ameri- 
cans, Mexitnns,  and  Pueblos,  and  espe- 
cially of  Indians  livin^'in  Ihu  cactus 
legion  generally.  In  ite  simpleet  form 
the  Pueblo  vandal  coni'iiited  of  a  sole 
broide<)  from  t«-naeioiis  leaves,  held  to  the 
foot  by  a  toe  and  heel  cord,  or  by  a  cord 
roved  throuf^h  loops  on  the  margin  of  the 
sole  and  pa.'sinK  over  the  foot.  Other 
sandals  have  dape  at  the  toe  and  heel, 
and  in  some  cafes  the  entire  foot  is  cov- 
ered, when  the  sandal  beeomea  a  sort  of 
rude  moccoNin.  Sandals  occur  in  consid- 
erable variety,  designed  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  for  different  seasons. 
The  material  is  almost  exflusivety  de- 
rived fnim  the  vucca  plant — either  the 
plain  leaves,  hanKS  of  the  extracted  fiber, 
or  curd  of  various  sizes  twisted  from  the 
fiber.  Sandals  consisting  of  a  half-inch 
pad  of  yucca  fibers,  hel<l  to  the  foot  with 
etriiw  of  the  same  material  or  by  thongs, 
are  said  to  be  worn  by  Kawia  men  at 
night.  Putnam  found  sanilals  in  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Ky.,  thus  determining  their 
former  use  in  B.  United  States.  A  few 
tril>e8  of  California,  the  L'te  of  the  inte- 
rior iKisin,  the  Mohave,  the  Pima,  and 
uerhajiB  the  tribes  around  the  Uulf  of 
Mexico,  wore  sandals.  Within  recent 
years  the  older  people  amonji  the  Pima 
have  commonly  worn  sandaJcof  undressed 
hide,  eifpeciatly  when  traveling,  to  pro- 
tect the  feet  friim  cacti^s  spines.  A  simi- 
lar satidal  is  worn  by  the  Chemehuevi. 
Among  some  of  the  ancient  Puebloa  a 
sandal  was  buried  with  the  body  of  an 
infant  to  "guide"  the  deceased  to  the 
tipiijHi  or  entrance  to  the  underworld. 
See  Clothing,  Mociatin. 

Consult  Fewkee  in  17lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
573,  18!>8;  Holmea  in  l:)th  Bep.  B.  A.  E., 
34,  IXtNi;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  ArchH^l.  and  Ethnol.,  riii,  no.  2, 
1908;  Mason  hi  Bep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894, 
1896;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1.^^ 
ia»l ;  Kordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the 
Mesa  Verde,  1893.  (w.  a.) 

landmtotan  (' those  who  eat  by  them- 
selves')- A  clan  or  band  of  the'Chinca- 
hua  Apache,  supposetl  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinaleflo  now  under  San  Carlos  and  Fort 
Apache  agencies,  Arie. 

KuiilidL-GKUrtiet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E .  1883  (Iram 
thij  nnmeor  their  thJel).  Su-di-to-tsB*.— White, 
M9.  Hlxl.  AMCheM).  A.  E..1!ITS.  flulfdatu.— 
GtlMticl.  us.,  B.  A.  E..  ISH. 

flanlbanks,  A  Hatteias  vills^  on  Hat- 
teras  id.,  N.C.K.  of  Pamlico  sd.,inl701.— 
UwsoD  (1709),  Hist  Car.,  383,  18G0. 
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Sandsntovn.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement in  H.  ■.  Alabama,  probably  tak- 
ing ilsname  from  some  prominent  mixed- 
blood,  {j.  M.) 

flandUISpan.:  'watermelon').  A  Ti- 
gua  pueblo  on  tlie  k.  bank  ot  the  Kio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  12  m.  n.  of  Albuquer- 
que. It  evidently  formed  one  of  the  |>uo- 
blos  ot  the  Province  of  Tigues  of  the 
chroniclers  of  Coronado's  cxiiedition  In 
1540-42;  and  is  the  Napeya  la  corruption 
of  Nafiat,  the  native  name  of  the  |)ueblo] 
of  Juan  de  Onate  in  159S.  Sandia  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission 
oF  San  Francisco  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  abandoned  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  ItWO,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants fleeing  for  safety  to  the  Hopi 
country  Id  )•'.  b.  Arizona,  where,  probably 


uithotherrefugees,  they  built  the  village 
of  Fay-upki, on  the  Mirhlle meea,  the  walEs 
of  which  are  still  partly  standing.  Pay- 
upki  IK  the. name  by  which  the  Sandia 
pueblo  is  still  known  to  the  Hopi.  In 
J6B1  Gov.  Otermin,  during  his  attempt  to 
reconquer  New  Mexico,  burned  Saudia. 
The  people  remaine<l  among  the  Hop] 
until  1742,  when  Fathers  Dcl^ado  and 
Pino  brought  441  of  them  and  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Bio  Gran<le;  but  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  returned  to  Ari- 
Eona,Bince  Father  Juan  Miguel  Menchero, 
in  a  petition  to  the govemorinl74S, stated 
that  for  sis  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  and 
had  "converted  and  gained  more  ttian 
350  souIb  from  here  to  the  Puerco  r., 
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[b.  a.  b. 


which  I  have  brought  from  the  Moqui 

pnebloe— bringing  with  me  the  cacique  of 

these  Moqui  pueblos,  for  the  purpose  of 

establishing  their  pueblo  at  the   place 

called  Sandia,"  and  thereupon  asked  for 

possession  of  the  land  at  that  point  *'so 

as  to  prevent  mv  converts  from  returning 

toajx)stacy."    "the  eovemor  made  the 

desired  grant   (which   now   consists  of 

24,187  acres,  confirmed  by  Congress),  and 

the  new  pueblo  was  established  in  due 

form  under  the  name  Nuestra  Seflora  de 

los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  Sandia  (see 

Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  214,  1867; 

Prince,  New  Mexico,  38,   1883).     Th.e 

population  of  Sandia  was  78  in  1910.    See 

FuebloSj  Tigya,  (f.  w.  h.) 

ArampoioB.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 
1889  (or  Dolores;  miwdon  name),  ^andia.— Z&- 
mte-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  220,  1892.    Deis.— Pike, 


Exped.,  app.,  pt.  iii,  13, 1810.  Dolores.— Bancroft, 
Aru.  and  N.  Max.,  281. 1889  ( Asumpcion  or;  mis- 
don  name).  Kla  Voodii.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i, 
1^,  1907  ('Striped  houses':  Navaho  name).  Xa- 

Spna.— Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  156, 1898  (mis- 
nnt of  ORato's  "  Napeya  " ).  Va-fhi-aD.— Bande- 
er  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  130, 1890  (native 
name  of  the  pueblo).  Vafiad.— Qatschet,  Isleta 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1886  (*  dusty  place*:  Isleta 
name  of  the  pueblo).  Va-il-ap.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  260,  18S0  (native  name 
of  the  pueblo).    NafSat— Hodee,  field  notes,  B. 

A.  E.,  1896  (native  name  of  pueblo).  VafDiuido.— 
Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  J886  (pi. 
Nafihun:  Isleta  name  of  the  people).  Vapeya.— 
Oftate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  116, 1871  (corrup- 
tion of  Na-fl-ap) .    Vi'pfS'ta.  —Hodge,  field  notes, 

B.  A.  E..  1899  (from  nd  *hlll,'  pf&'na  '  cloud,'  re- 
ferring to  the  wind-blown  sand-dunes  in  the  vi- 
cinity: Taos  name).  Vaphiat  —  Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (also  Nafiat;  Isleta  name). 
flb-pl-&p.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18, 

1883  (native  name).  Va-pi-hah.-Jouvenceau  in 
Oath.  Plon.,  i,  no.  9, 13, 1906.  Ha-ai-ap.— Bande- 
lier, Gilded  Man,  149, 1893.  H.  8.  delos  Doloras 
dalMBdia.— Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  in  Prince, 
Hist.  N.  Mex.,  87, 1883  (mission  name) .  Huestra 
Beiora  de  los  Doloros  de  BaBdia.— Ward  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep.  1867.  213. 1868  (mission  name).  Our  Lady  of 
lonow  and  Baiat  Anthony  of  Bandia.~Meline.  Two 
Thousand  Miles,  218, 1867.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia.— Prince,  Hist. 
N.  Mex..  38.  188.^  Payiipki.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi.  397, 1894  (Hopi  name) .  Saadea.— Meri- 
wether (1866)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84th  Cong., 
Sdsess.,  146,  1857.  Sandia.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
784,  17S6.  San-Dias.— Malte-Brun.  Geog..  v,  328, 
1828.  SandiUa.— Arny  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1871.  382, 
1872.  San  Francisco  de  Sandia.— Benavides,  Me- 
morial. 'JO,  1630.  Saudis.— Davis,  El  Gringo.  428, 
1857  (misprint).  SDias.— MUhlenpfordt  quoted 
by  Bu.Hohmann,  Neu-Mexico,  272, 1868.  S  Dies.— 
Pike,  Exned..  8d  miip,  1810.  Sendia.— D'AnviUe, 
Map  Amor.  Sept..  1746.  St.  Dies.- Pike,  Exped., 
app.,  pt.  iii.  222,  IKIO.  Sundia.— Calhoun  (1840)  in 
CSil.  Mew«.  and  C^orresp.,  206,  1860.  Waahrotsi.- 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('dusty':  La- 
guna  name).  Wa'shutse.— Gatschet,  Laguna  MS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Lacuna  name).  Wash- 
ft'td.— Hodge,  field  notes,  b.  A.  E.,  1896  (Ac^ma 
name).    We'-suala-kuin.— F.  H.  Gushing,  infn. 

1884  ( •  foot  vilfaKC ',  referring  to  the  large  feet  of 
the  inhabitants  [?] :  Zufli  name;  t^hl).  Zandia.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat  Races,  i.  GOO,  1882. 

Ban  Diego  (Saint  James).  The  first  mis- 
sion establi(4)ied  T^itbin  the  present  state 
of  California.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767,  the  Spanish  authorities 
determined  to  found  a  number  of  military 
and  missionary  establishments  in  Califor- 


nia. The  mission  work  was  placcil  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Father 
Junfpero  Serra,  who  was  already  presi- 
dent of  the  missions  of  Lower  California, 
took  charge.  Two  vessels  and  two  land 
expeditions  were  dispatched  northward 
from  the  settlements  in  Ix>wer  California, 
and  reached  the  harbor  of  San  Diego, 
named  and  described  in  1602  by  Vizcaino, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1769.  Serra 
arrived  with  the  last  land  division  on 
July  1,  and  on  July  16  he  formally 
founded  the  mission,  dedicating  it  to  Sau 
Dieffo  de  Alcald.  The  place  chosen  was 
at  Ulb  present  Old  Town,  on  a  hill  near 
the  bay,  at  or  near  the  native  village  of 
Coeoy.  The  natives  were  by  no  means 
timid;  indeed  they  soon  became  so  bold  in 
their  thievish  operations  that  they  marie  a 
concerted  attempt  to  plunder  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  conflict  which  foUoweil, 
Aug.  15,  1769,  one  Spaniard  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  killed.  After  this  a 
stockade  was  built  around  the  mission, 
and  the  natives  bei*ame  more  re8i)ectful. 
The  missionary  work  was  at  first  without 
success,  and  it  was  a  year  or  more  before 
the  first  neophyte  was  enrolled,  while 
for  several  years  the  work  progre«sed  but 
slowly.  During  the  first  few  years  the 
mission  also  sufiered  much  from  lack  of 
supplies,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
point  of  being  abandoned-  when  the  sup- 
plies arrived.  Owing  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  the  cro|)S  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  were  not  succes.s- 
ful.  In  1774  the  mission  was  moved  n.  e. 
up  the  valley  al>out  6  m.  to  a  place  called 
by  the  natives  Ni}>aguav,  while  the  old 
site  at  Cosoy  became  tlie  presidio.  At 
the  new  locality  various  buildings  were 
erected,  including  a  woo<len  church,  18 x 
57  ft,  with  roof  of  tules.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  there  were  97  neophytes;  the 
crops  had  been  fairly  sucwssfuf  and  the 
livesto<;k  were  increasing.  During  the 
summer  of  1775  the  prosptHJts  seemed 
bright:  on  one  day  60  new  converts  were 
baptized;  but  a  little  lat^^r,  on  the  night 
of  Nov.  4, 1775,  the  mission  was  attacked 
by  nearly  800  Indians.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  mission  was  only 
11 — 4  soldiers,  the  two  priests,  and  5 
others,  two  of  whom  were  boys.  Father 
Jayme  and  two  of  the  men  were  killed, 
and  most  of  the  buildings  burned.  This 
uprising  seems  to  have  been  due  largely 
to  two  of  the  recently  baptized  neophytes, 
who  incited  the  neighboring  rancherias 
to  make  the  attack.  For  several  years 
after  there  were  reports  of  intended  hos- 
tilities, but  aside  from  an  expeilition  sent 
against  the  hostile  Indians  of  Pam6  in 
1778,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  open 
conflict.  Meanwhile  the  mission  build- 
ing had  been  rebuilt  and  the  number  of 
neophytes  increased  rapidly.     In  1783 
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there  were  740;  in  1790,  866;  and  in  1800, 
1,523,  the  mission  at  that  time  being  the 
most  populous  in  California.  In  1797 
there  were  554  baptisms,  the  second 
largest  number  reconied  for  a  single  year 
at  anv  California  mission.  Pages  re- 
ported in  1787  that  on  account  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  not  more  than  hidf 
the  neophytes  lived  at  the  mission,  and 
indeed  it  seems  that  the  converts  lived 
more  independently  than  at  the  other 
mifeions,  occupying  to  a  large  extent 
their  own  rancherias.  About  the  year 
1800  extensive  irrigation  w^orks  were  be- 
gun, including  a  large  dam,  still  in  exist- 
ence, which  was  constructed!  about  3J  m. 
above  the  mis«sion,  though  this  may  not 
have  been  finished  before  1817  or  even 
later.  A  new  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated Nov.  12,  1813.  During  the  decade 
ending  with  1820  thedeath  rate  among  the 
neophytes  was  77  per  cent  of  baptisms  and 
35  per  cent  of  population.  The  greatest 
number  of  neoi)hvtes,  1,829,  was  reached 
in  1824,  while  by  1830,  the  number  had 
decreased  to  about  the  same  as  in  1820. 
During  this  dei*a<le  the  mission  attained 
its  greatest  prosf>erity  and  had  several 
ranches  and  cattle  stations  in  the  neigh- 
boring valleys.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant was  at  Santa  Isabel,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  in  1822  for  the  450  neophytes 
of  that  place.  From  the  time  of'  its 
founding  to  its  secularization  in  1834, 
when  statistics  ceased,  the  total  number 
of  Indians  baptized  numl>ered  6,036,  of 
whom  2,685  were  children.  As  the  neo- 
phytes here  had  never  been  so  closely 
attached  to  the  mission  as  elsewhere,  the 
change  due  to  secularization  was  not 
great,  the  decay  of  the  mission  having 
begun  adec^e  r>efore.  The  opportunity 
was  given  the  Indians  in  1833  to  become 
independent  of  the  mission  and  take  up 
lands  for  themselves,  but  very  few  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  In  Nov.  18'i4,  the  na- 
tive pueblo  of  San  Pascual  was  reported 
to  contain  34  families.  In  1840  there 
were  still  alx>ut  800  ex-neophytea  nomi- 
nally under  the  o^ntrol  of  niission  au- 
thorities, though  but  50  at  the  mission 
proper.  The  mission  Vmilding  and  or- 
chards still  remained  in  charge  of  the 
padres  till  about  1846,  when  they  were 
sold  by  Governor  Pico.  In  1852  the' build- 
ings were  used  as  barracks  by  United 
States  troops.  Of  the  old  adobe  church 
but  little  now  remains  excepting  the 
facade  and  some  crumbling  walls,  but 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Landmarks 
Club  of  California  to  prevent  further  de- 
cay. The  Indians  in  the  nei^rhlx)rhood 
of  San  Diago,  from  whom  the  mission 
drew  most  of  its  neophytes,  belong  to 
the  Yuman  linguistic  stock,  and  have 
been  siven  the  collective  name  Diegueflos 
(q.  V.;.  (a.  b.  l.) 


San  Diego.    A  Cora  pueblo  and  former^ 

ly  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Santa  F^. ;  sit* 

uated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro, 

lat.  22°  1(K,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  12  m.  s.  of 

Rosa  Morada. 

8.  Dieffo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcfog.,  280, 1864. 

San  Diego  del  Bio  (Saint  James  of  the 
River).    A  former  Tepebuane  pueblo  in 
Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission. 
S.  Diego  del  Rio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  819, 18G4. 

San  Diegaito  (Little  Saint  James).    A 

Diegueilo  settlement,  established  after  the 

secularization  act  of  1834,  about  halfway 

between  San  Diego  and  San  Luis   Rey 

missions,  s.  Cal. 

San  Dieguito.— Arguello  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc 
76.  34th  Cone.,  8d  seas.,  117,  1857.  Baa  Dieguito.— 
Krocber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IV,  146,  1907.  Sinvaupiohkara.— Ibid.  149  (native 
name).    XFnoT.— Ibid.  (Luiflcfioname). 

Ban  Dionyiio  ( Saint  Dennis ) .  A  former 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Arizona,  visited  and 
so  named  by  Father  Kino  in  1700.  It 
was  directly  across  the  Colorado  from 
Conce]X'ion  mission,  the  site  of  the  Bub- 
secjuent  Ft  Yuma.  See  Cones,  Garo6s 
Diary,  1900. 

Palma's  rancheria.— A nza  (1774)  in  Bancroft,  Arte 
and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889  (named  from  the  Yuma 
chief) .  San  Dionyaio.— Venegaii,  Hint.  Cal.,  i,  801, 
1759.  8.  Dioniuo.— Anza  (1774)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  889,  1889.  S.  Dioaydo.— Ve- 
negafl,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759.  8.  Dionyting.— 
Kino,  map  n7U2),  in  Stdcklein.  Neue  Wel^Bott, 
74, 1726.  8.  Doonviio.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860, 1889  (misprint). 

Sand  Painting.    See  Dry  Painting, 

Sand  Papago.  A  term  formerly  locally 
applied  to  tlie  Imlians  around  Sunoita, 
caUed  by  the  Spaniards  Papagos  Arena- 
nos,  from  their  frequenting,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  wild  wastes  which 
stretch  away  alon^  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  feeding  principally  on  fish, 
jaivas,  and  a  singular  root  which  is  found 
in  the  sand  drifts. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  28,  1860. 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sweetwater  cr.,  Doug- 
las CO.,  Ga.  The  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  bv  treaty  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  24, 1826.— Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  714,  anci  Ga.  map,  1899. 
See  UktahamsL 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  near  the  pres- 
ent Sand  Town,  Campbell  co.,  Ga. — 
Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga.  map, 
1899. 

Sandusky  ( H  uron :  OtsaandoHij '  cool  wa- 
ter'). Two  Wyandot  villages  formerly 
in  Ohio;  the  one,  sometimes  called  Lower 
Sandusky,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Sandusky,  Erie  co.,  and  was  settled 
in  1751  by  a  i)artv  of  Hurons  from  near 
Detroit  The  other  village,  commonly 
known  as  Upper  Sandusky,  was  near  the 
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:nt  town  of  that  name,  in  Wyandot  co. 

__._  Itukat— Doc. of  1748 In N. V. Doc. Col. Hl»l., 
I,  IGl,  IS58.  BuUnqai.— Bnlnherbeit  (i;47l  In 
N.Y.  Dou.  Col.  IlLtL.x.  S4, 1868.  Bulo^— Doc. 
otni7.lbid..]14.  BudiMkBt.— Doo  0(1748,  Ibid.. 
138.  Buduki.— Crcpy  Map.  en.  17.S6.  Budaik*,— 
Johnminl  1763;  In  N.Y.  Doc.Col.  illat.,  vn,  6fM*5« 
(thelart).  ewidoiuki.—Moinuin  Hein' map,  1786. 
•mdmiikj.— Johiuum  (J7c3|  In  N.  Y.  Do..'.  Col. 
Hln.,  VII,  laii.  IKie  (the  lortl.  BudiukM.— 
La  GAll-«onlC>re  0748),  ibid.,  x,  182,  1858.  Bu- 
IwU.— tVaiu  (I7t3)  in  Man  Hlil.  Soi-.  Coll.,  4IIi 
■.,IK.4»3,III7I.  Budiukiuu.—rUrk (17821  In  But- 
terfleld,  Wsihlngton- Irvine  Con-.,  «r'.  1882.  ha- 
li^.-JoliiuoD  (ITBS}  In  N.  V.  I>i>c.  Col.  Hl»t.. 
VQ.  a33,  ISae.  S> 'd'oi4D«t.— French  Rep.  11761) 
InUuB.  Ufst.  Soc.  roll..  4lb  n..  IX.  42S.  1S7I. 
StDsukla.— Wrilt-r  of  1782  in  Biittprfleld,  Wuta- 
tI«U>n  Irvine  COII..3TS,  1BS2.    Bt.  Suiky.— Ibid. 

BaadT  Hill.  A  Ikiik],  probably  Mieei- 
nuga,  living  e.  of  Ueorstan  bay,  Ont — 
Hiiia,  Lab.  Pc-rin.,  ii.  170,  18«3. 

Ban  Emidio.  A  Cliumaahan  division, 
nameil  after  the  land  grant  and  present 
Banc  ho  Emidio,  formerly  oi^upyinK  "the 
country  from  Buena  \  ista  and  Carise« 
lakes  and  Kem  r.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
andCoaHtrantre,"Cal.  By  treaty  of  June 
10,  18.')!,  thews  tribes,  which  ha<l  been 
ereatly  reiiuced  by  Bniallpos  and  by  con- 
flict with  S{)anianlB  and  neighlioring  In- 
dian^ reserved  a  tract  between  Tejon 
pass  and  Kem  r.,  and  ceded  the  remain- 
der of  their  lands  to  the  United  Ktati-e. 
The  treiity,  Imwever,  was  made  inopera- 
tive tlirotigh  it«  rejeirtion  by  the  Senate, 
■•almiri.— RnycellllKlhKep.-B.  A.  E.,  782,  IrnS. 
■u  Imirifl— Ihkl..  7X8.  Bu  luiu— Uarboiii  In 
Son.  Ex.  Dor.  4.  32d  ConK..  uti;.  bi-m.,  250,  IBM. 

Banetcb.  A  Saiii^h  trihe  epealcing  the 
Son^!<h  dialect  and  living_  on  Saani<'h 
pcniiignla  and  the  neighboring  ids.,  a.  w. 
Vaniwuver  id.  Aecording  to  Witaon 
{Jour.Kthno].8w.l.ond.,2:«,  186B).thev 
numbered  nl>out  6(N>  in  1858;  in  1»03  the 
population  was  249.  There  are  S  baiidn: 
May  lie  Island,  Fanquei-hin,  Taawout, 
Teamlip,  and  Tseliiinip.  The  8aturiia  Is- 
land Jn<liHiiii  alM  Iw'long  to  the  Saiieteh. 

Xui-Bioh.— KiiiK'.  Wimil.  In  N.  A.,  23».  18M). 
lMBiik>.-Shi-H.('Hlh.  MIh..47S.18^,  Rultgh.— 
Williei^  <-'.  S.  Kxpl.  Exped..  iv,  4SX,  1815, 
Buoitoli.— Mnync.  BtII.  Cnt.,  ]65,  IWl.  BuaUh.— 
Tolnili'  and  DnWKOn.  Vocnba.  Rrll.  Col..  IJOn. 
ISM.  BuwUh.— (Iruiit  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc, 
xn.  18%7.  Buich.— Onn.  Itid.  Aft.  Ri'p,  map,  lASl. 
Biu'mtc.— BWM,  M^..  K.  A.  £..  1887. 

Ian  Fslips  ISiiint  Philip).  A  Keresmi 
puebl>>onthcw.  liankof  the  RioCfrande, 
ebont  12  ni.  almvi>  licnialilld,  k.  central 
New  Mi'xidi.  Jicfore  the  advent  of  the 
SpuiiianlH  into  Xt'w  Mfxi<Ni  in  the  IRth 
cenlnry,  Ihn  oni'uslors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tliia  pueblo  and  of  Cochiti  formed  a 
singiti  tril>e  occupying  successively  a 
nmnlier  <it  puebUis,  thelast  of  which  was 
Kuapa.  Owing  to  the  aggressiveness  oC 
the  Tewa,  whiw;  territory  tonned  their 
northern  Ixiundary,  these  people  were 
forced  to  sepamte  into  two  divisions, 
one.  the  Coi'hiti,  retiring  to  the  Potrero 
Viej.*,  the  otlii-r  branch  going  farther 
duM  II  the  Rii)  (irande  Uy  the  site  of  the 
presi-nt  Mexii-an  settlement  of  Cubero, 


just  w,  of  that  stream,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Katjshtya.  SubeequenUy, 
however,  this  village  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  one,  bearing  the  same  name,  was 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of 
Tamita.  Here  the  Ran  Felipe  lived  when 
Corooatlo  visited  New  Mexico  In  1540. 
In  1591  Castano  de  Bosa  visited  the 
pueblo  and  probably  gave  it  the  saint 
name  by  which  it  is  nnw  commonly 
known;  and  in  l.'igg  OAate  also  \-taited  i^ 
a  document  bearing  on  ]ii»  expedition 
applying  the  name  "Castixes  (Ka- 
tiahtya)  collectively  to  the  pueblos  of 
Ban  Felipe  and  "Comitre."  This,  how- 
ever,  is  doubtless  an  error  in  copying, 


pueblo  of  Sun  Kclipe  eti>od.  It  beiame 
the  seat  of  a  Spanisn  mistdon  early  in  the 
17th  cenlurv,  and  its  first  church  was 
erected  by  i'rav  CristCibal  da  Quifionee, 
who  died  at  the  i>ueblo  in  1607  or  1609 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  he  bad 
founded.  San  Felipe  was  also  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  Father  Custodian  in  1630, 
bnt  not  a^  a  permanent  seat.  The  San 
Felipe  Indinns  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  lliSO,  and  as  there  was 
then  no  resident  priest  at  their  pueblo, 
they  aultxl  in  killing  the  missionaries  of 
Cocliiti,  Panto  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe 
(the  Istler  residing  at  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Domingo),  as  well  as  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Spanish  colonists  in  the 
neighboring  haciendas  and  of  some  of  the 
members  of  their  own   tribe  who  ra- 
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mained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1681  the  pueblo  was  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  fled  with 
the  Cochitefios  and  others  to  Potrero 
Viejo,  but  returned  in  1683  (see  CochUi). 
Between  the  latter  date  and  1692,  when 
Vargas  made  his  appearance  in  New 
Mexico,  they  a^in  retreated  with  the 
other  tribes  to  the  Potrero,  but  the  San 
Felipes  were  induced  by  the  Spaniards  to 
return.  When  Vargas  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  found  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  in  a  new  pueblo  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  summit  of  the  long  Black 
mesa  (PG^nyi  Chjitya)w.  of  the  present 
village,  which  had  been  built  subnequent 
to  1683.  Here  a  church  was  erected  in 
1694,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  partly 
standing.  Soon  after  tlie  l>eginning  of  the 
18th  century,  when  there  was  no  further 
necessity  of  a  defensive  site,  the  tribe  left 
its  mesa  settlement  and  erecte<l  at  its  base 
the  San  Felipe  of  the  present  time — the 
fourth  pueblo  that  has  borne  the  abo- 
riginal name  Katishtya.  No  remains  of 
the  old  village  near  the  mesa  of  Tamita 
are  traceable.  San  Feli^>e  was  made  a 
visita  of  Santo  Domingo  m  1782.  Popu- 
lation, 554  in  1890,  475  in  1905,  and  514 
in  1910. 

Following  are  the  San  Felipe  clans, 
thoee  marked  *  being  quite  extinct,  and 
those  marked  t  having  only  one  or  two 
BurvivorB  in  1895:  Yaka  (Corn),  Dyami 
(Eagle),  Kuuts  (Antcloi)e),  Haami  (To- 
bacco), Oshach  (Sun),  Tanyi  (Calabash), 
Hakanyi  (Fire),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Huuka 
(Dove),  Showati  (Parrot),  Peruka  (Frog  or 
Toad),  Waiushr  (Duck),  Tsits  (Water), 
Sii)  Ant),  tlsi  (a  red  and  white  flower), 
Bhrotsona  (Coyote),  *Tawash  (Moon), 
fMiitsr  (Hummingldird),  tSisika  (Swal- 
low), Yascha  (Coral  bead),  Hapanyi 
(Oak),  Kohai  (Bear),  *Dyani  (Deer"), 
♦Ishto  (Arrow),  *Mina  (Salt),  *Haatflu 
(Earth),  *Shuwimi  (Turquoise),  Soshka 
(Roadrunner),  *8chilra  (Crow),  Mokaich 
(Moantain-lion). 

Consult  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 

III,  126,  1890;  iv,  187  et  seq.,  1892.     See 

Kerenan  F^imUy^  Pueblos,  (f.  w.  h.) 
OMhlehi.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  102, 
lOTl(probablyideDtical).  OMtixet.— Ofiatc  (1598), 
ibid.,  114  (corruption  of  KtUistyn:  Bandolier  in 
Arch.  IngL  Papers,  iv,  189, 1892).  Catriti.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i.  18,1883  (from  an 
earlv  source).  Kaohfya.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  £.,  1»96  (Laguna  name).  Ka-Us-oha.— Simp- 
son in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  note  1860  (given  as 
proper  name;  misprint?).  Kalistoha.— Loew  in 
wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  418, 1879  (old  name;  mis- 
print?). Katihcha.— Voth.Trad.  Hopi.  11 .  1906(  Hopi 
name).  Ka  tiah-tya.— Bandelier  in  7th  Intemat. 
Cone.  Am^r.,  vii,  451,  1890  (aboriginal  name). 
Kat-iah-tya.— Bandelierin  Arcn.  Inst.  Papers, iii, 
126,1890.  Kat-ist-ya.— Ibid.,  IV,  189,  18vn>.  Ka-ti- 
tya.— Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion..  i.  no.  9,  1*2, 1906. 
OA-tiab-tye.—Bandelier. Gilded  Man.  215, 1893  ( mis- 
print, O  for  Q).  Ffttft'ak.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.E.,1895(l8letaname;  probably  'deep  water'). 
Q'aah-tri-tys.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inxt.  Bull.,  i,  18, 
188S  (proper  name).  Baa  Felepe.— Davis.  Span. 
Conq.  N.  ifex.,  map,  1869.    Baa  Felipe.— Doc.  of 


1604  quoted  by  Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  vi, 
189,  1892.  Baa  Felipe  de  Keret.— MUhlenpfordt, 
Mejico,il.533,1844.  Ban  Felipe  de  Qaeree.— Kern 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  85,  1854.  Baa 
Felipe.— Kingslev,  Stand.  Nat.  Uist.,vi,  183. 1883. 
BanFelippe.— Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.. 
478, 1848.  Ban  Fellipe.— Bandelicr  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  ly,  193,  1892  (misprint).  Ban  FilipiS.— 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  £xped.,  96,  1848.  Baa 
Phelipe.— Villa-Seiior.  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  420,  1748. 
Ban  Phelippe.— Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XIII,  217,  1843.  Ban  Philippe.— Johnston 
11M6)  in  Emory.  Kecon..  567. 1848.  flan  PhiUippe.— 
Abert,  ibid.,  461.  Bant  Phelipe.— Ofiate  (1^)  in 
Doc.  InM.,  XVI.  114, 254, 1871.  fiantPhUepe.— Ofiate 
misquoted  by  Baudelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 

St.  2,  97,  1892.  B.  FeUp.— D'Anville,  Map  N.  A., 
ol  ton's  ed.,  1752.  B.  Felipe.— D'Anville,  Map  Am. 
Sept. ,  1746.  B.  Felipe  de  Cueree.— Humboldt,  Atlaa 
Nou  V.  Espagne,  carte  1. 1811.  8.  Felipe  de  Oneres.— 
Humboldt  quoted  by  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1869, 334. 1871.  Bn  PheUpe.— Doc.  of  1693  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  190,  1891 
8? Philip  de  queree.— Pike,  Exped.,3d  map.lSlO.  8. 
PheUpe.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  784, 1736.  Bt. PhUip.— 
Hke,  Travels,  273,  1811.  St.  PhiUppe.— Abert  in 
Emory.  Recon.,  462,  1848.  Bt.  Philipe.— Pike,  Ex- 
ped.,app.,  pt.  Ill,  13,  1810.  Bt.  Phillipe.— Abert  in 
Emorv  Recon. ,  469, 1848.  Bt.  PhiUippe.— Ibid. ,  461. 
To  Haoh«le.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind^i,  138, 1907  ('pull 
up  water':  Navaho  name),  w^thlu-ella-kwin.— 
Gushing  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  151, Sept.  1884  (Zufll 
name  of  "Old  San  Felipe " ).  Wi'-ll-gi.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Pecos  name).  Wi'-U- 
fi-i'.- Ibid.  (Jemezname). 

San  Felipe.  A  former  Diegueflo  ranehe- 
ria  about  70  ra.  n.  e.  of  San  Diego,  a. 
Cal.  As  tlie  Indians  failed  to  prove  title, 
the  land  was  confirmed  to  white  settlers 
by  court  decision,  and  in  1903,  under  act 
or  Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  the  40  occu- 
pants of  San  Felipe  were  removed  to  a 

new  reservation  at  Pala.     See  Melejo. 
Puerta  Ban  Felipe.— J ackmn  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
MisHion  Indit.,  24. 1883.    Ban  Feilpe.— Kelsey,  Re- 
port, 29, 1906  (misprint).    Ban  Felipe.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  June  12. 18G3. 

Ban  Felipe.     A  former  pueblo  of  the 

Piro,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  near 

the  present  San  Marcial,  Socorro  co.,  N. 

Mex.     Mentioned  only  in  a  document 

of  1582-83  (Doc.  In^d.,  xv,  8:^,  90,  1871). 

Not  to  be  confoundeil  with  the  Keresan 

pueblo  of  the  8ame  name  farther  n.     See 

Qualacu, 

Bant  Felipe.— 16th  cent,  doc.,  op.  cit. 

San  Felipe.    A  former  Sobaipuri  ranche- 

ria  at  the  junction  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila 

rs.jS.  Arizona;  first  visited  by  Father  Kino 

and  doubtless  so  named  by  him.     Not  to 

be  confounded  with  the  San  Felipe  (see 

Terrenafe)   near  the  headwaters  of  the 

Santa  Cruz. 

Ban  Felipe. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889.  Ban  PhiUppi.— <:ooke  in 
Emorv,  Kecon..  ^•)9,  184«.  8.  Philip.— Kino,  map 
(1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Well-Bott,  74,  1726. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  small  pueblo  of 
the  Opata  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  civilized, 
but  it  still  retains  some  pure  Opata. — 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Antbr.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  mi.»<sion  village,  proba- 
bly on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  among  those  revolting  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 
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Ban  Felix  de  Yalois.  Mentioned  in  the 
18th  centuiy  as  the  first  rancheria  of  the 
Qoiauima  (Quigyuma),  traveling  south- 
ward; appairently  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
of  the  Kio  Colorado,  between  its  mouth 
and  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  probably 
about  the  present  Arizona-Sonora  boun- 
dary.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884;  Coues,  Garc^  Diary,  177,  1900. 

San  Fernando  (Saint  Ferdinand).  A 
Franciscan  mission,  founded  Sept.  8, 
1797,  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  The  site 
chosen  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a 
native  rancheria  called  Pasec^a,  but  the 
place  had  already  been  occupied  as  a  pri- 
vate ranch,  with  a  house  which  the  mis- 
sionaries appropriated  for  their  dwelling. 
Bancroft  says  that  the  name  of  the  site 
was  Achois  Comihavit.  The  new  mission 
was  dedicated  by  Father  Lasuen  to  San 
Fernando,  Key  dc  Espafla,  the  ceremonies 
being  witnessed  by  a  large  gathering  of  na- 
tives. On  the  first  day  10  children  were 
baptized.  By  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  55  neophytes,  and  310  in  1800.  In 
1806  an  adobe  church  with  tiled  roof  was 
consecrated.  The  number  of  neophytes 
reached  955  in  1810,  while  the  death-rate 
was  lower  than  at  most  of  the  missions. 
The  mission  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what cramped  for  lands,  at  least  numerouH 
protests  were  made  against  the  granting 
of  neighboring  ranches  to  ^trivate  individ- 
uals. Nevertheless  the  mission  was  pros- 
perous, the  average  crop  for  the  decade 
ending  1810  being  5,220  bushels.  The 
greatest  number  of  neophvtes,  1,080,  was 
reached  in  1819.  After  tfiis  there  was  a 
decided  decline  in  l)oth  population  and 
prosperity.  In  1834  the  natives  num- 
Dered  792.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  baptized  2,784  Indians,  of  whom 
1,367  were  children.  The  effect  of  secu- 
larization was  not  so  disastn)us  here  as  at 
most  of  the  missions,  the  administrators 
hi  charge  giving  general  satisfaction,  so 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  400  Indians  in 
the  ex-mission  community.  In  1843  San 
Fernando  was  returned  to  the  control  of 
the  padres,  but  in  1845  was  leased  to  pri- 
vate individuiiln,  and  in  thi? following  vear 
was  sold  by  (Jov.  Pico  for  $1,120.  The 
last  resident  minister  left  in  1847.  The 
old  mission  church  was  built  of  adobe 
and  is  now  in  ruins,  though  the  walls  are 
still  standing;;  the  monastery  has  been 
repaire<l  bv  the  landmarks  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Indians  in  the  neighlxjr- 
hood  of  San  Fernando  Inilonj?  to  the  Sho- 
shonean  linjruistic  stot-k  and  have  been 
included  umlor  the  name  Gabrielefios 
(q.  V. ),  thuuji;!!  more  distant  tribes  to  the 
N.  K.  doubtless  furnished  many  neophytes. 
The  following?  villajies  an»  recorded  as 
having  exist«Ml  in  tlie  neii^hl>orhood  of 
San    Fernando:    Kowanga,    Mapi])inga, 


Okowvinjha,  Pascegna,  Quapa,  Saway- 
yanga,  Tacuenga,  Tuyunga.    (a.  b.  l.) 

Ban  Fernando.  A  former  Pima  ranch- 
eria, 9  leagues  e.  of  the  ruins  of  Casa 
Grande,  near  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona;  visited 
and  so  named  by  Father  Kino  about 
1697.— Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

Ban  Fernando  Yellicata.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1769  by  Padre  Junf- 
pero  Serra  in  the  n.  w.  interior  part  of 
Lower  California,  lat.  30°  (Browne,  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  50,  1869;  Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
91,  1855).  Vellicata  is  probablv  iden- 
tical with  Guiricata  (see  S(in  Jvan  de 
Dios).  Its  inhabitant^!  are  de8cril>ed  as 
peaceful,  and,  judging  from  the  locality, 
were  Cochimi. 

Baa  Fernando  Villacata.— Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  24,  1862.  Ban  Fernando  Villacatta.— Browne, 
Op.  cit.    St.  Ferdinand.— Shea,  op.  cit. 

Ban  Francisco  (Saint  Francis).  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  formerly  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Marfa;  situatetl  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Kio  Je»^us  Marfa,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
See  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280,  1864; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  508;  ii, 
map,  1902. 

Ban  Francisco.  A  rancheria  near  the 
presidio  of  La  Bahfa  and  the  mission  of 
jilspfritu  Santo  de  Ziitliga,  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  had  17  inhabitants.  These  In- 
dians were  probably  of  Karankawan 
affinity.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  659,*  1886. 

Ban  Francisco.  A  mission  station  on 
the  lower  Kio  Grande,  between  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  an<l  Sim  Lorenzo,  in  1680  (Oter- 
min  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  182,  1889).  It  probably  pertained 
to  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro,  or  to  both. 

Ban  Francisco  Ati  (A-ti^).  A  Pima  vil- 
lage, visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1698; 
situated  w.  of  the  Kio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  estab- 
lished in  1756  by  Father  Pfefferkom, 
according  to  Och  ( Nachrichten,  i,  71, 
1809).  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Pa|>ago  settlcMuent  of  Ati  (q.  v.)  farther 
s.,  on  tlie  Rio  Altar,  in  Sonora. 

Ati.— ArriciWtH  (1771)  quou-d  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  8X7,  IK^.  Atison.— Anza  and  Font 
(1780),  ibid.,  392  (doubtless  idontical;  i.  c.  the 
"spnnf?"  {son  or  zoni)  of  Ati).  San  Fraaoiieo 
Atf.— Man^e  (IfiftH)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  i. 
318,  l.So6.  &.  Francisco.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Ban- 
oroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 860, 1889.  8.  Franoiaoua.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  StiUklein.  Neue  Welt-Bolt. 
74,  1726. 

San  Francisco  Borja.  A  misnion  estah- 
lished  anionjj;  the  C'ochinii  by  Paiire  Win- 
ceslao  Link  in  17()2;  situated  in  lat.  29°, 
near  the  i:.  coast  nf  Lower  California.  It 
wan  api)a rent  ly  onlva  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
(lat.  2S°)  in  1745,  Venegaa  mentioning  it 
as  yuch  in  1759. 
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lor,  op.  vlt. 

Ban  FraneiiCD  de  1&  Eipsda.  A  Fnumis- 
can  inisfion,  founded  Mar.  5,  1731,  on 
the  atuindoDmeiit  of  San  Francboo  de  loa 
Ni-chfS  (bws  San  Francifco  i)f  Im  Tejm), 
nboiitS  m.  below  8ui)  Antonio,  Texax,  on 
the  w.  iMitik  of  8un  Antonio  r.  Its  ruins 
arenowkaounatSHiiAnUinio  as  "fourth 
mission."  It  wan  at  tljia  niiHsion  that  Fr. 
Itarlolimit''  Garrfa  wrote  hid  famaiis  Man- 
ual (176(1).  which  pnwervfs  fcir  iia  tlieCoa- 
huilt«caiilan»cnBt:i'.  Then-  were  brought 
Iron)  the  Pri'>  and  Nnecea  n.  (Eflpinom 
ronveva  a  wroni;  improHsiua  whi'n  be 
Mj-B  tliey  were  "in  Bijrlit")  to  thia  and 
the  nei)rlibornjiw>l(>ns  three  doi'ilc  nati\'e 
trihe?,  unuHC<)  to  agriculture,  the  P:u'ilo, 
Pajalat,  and  Htalac,  wtii<-h to'Tthur  wct« 


fact  that  three  efiortg  had  been  made  to 
reclaim  them.  In  Janiiary  a  foiirlh  em- 
baacy  pent  for  thi'm  broufiht  back  108 
more  (I«mar  I'mplt!",  fi(ian.  MS.  no.  33; 
Kxi>eiliente  eobre  la  CBDipafta,  Arehivo 
lien.,  Priiv.  Intern.,  x:(xii;  Testimony, 
Aui>.  6,  1737,  Arehivo  (ien.,  Misiono, 
XX!,  MS.).  In  June  lT:i8  the  mip^iun 
Htill  had  a  Pacao  "eovemor"  (Archivu 
Gen.,  Ynditerente  do  Ouerra,  17;W-37, 
folio  0^1  thia  volume  boa  recently  1)een 
transferred  to  Beecioii  de  HiHtoria).  This 
year  tlit>  Apache  niaile  a  raid  on  the 
neo]>bjIea  wiiile  tliey  wem  gathering 
fruit  in  the  neij|,'hl)orhood,  near  the  Me- 
dina, killed  a  numln-r,  and  tniik  othera 
captive  (F.xpeilienio  sobre  la  t^rannna, 
fi).  By  Feb.  20,  174«,  there  htui  been 
2'XX  baptiaina  at  tlie  mip^'ion.  and  at  that 
tiiiie,  which  was  imuieiiiately  after  an 
epidemic,  there  were  120  neophyles  re- 
maining (De^ripciAn,  Alem.  de  Nueva 
IWila,  x.Tviii,203,  MS.).  Between  17-10 
and  17ti2  the  HOcceaa  of  the  niiwioii  was 
conaiderablc,  fur  by  Itar.  6  of  the  latter 
vear  the  DumlN>r  of  peri^na  baptize«t  had 
reached  815.  Of  tliesc  51.1  hail  l>een 
bnried  at  the  luimion.  Tbewe  fi^urex  are 
a  Vliing  eoniuieiitnry  on  the  deuth■nlt<^. 
There  were  now  5;i  familief,  or  207  per- 
•fQiw,  mainly  FacaoB,  Bijrradoa,  and  Jia- 
raquites  or  Alamgnilas,  the  last  two  ot 
which  tril)eM  wore  still  being  brought  in. 
.V  church  of  atone^  betnin  ai>mc  time  be- 
fore, wa-aat  thin  time  in  procetn  of  cmi- 
struetion.  The  Indian  jiueblo  iHinrii'ted 
of  three  rows  of  stone  huts.  On  the 
ranch  then-  were  l,2<i2  head  of  cattle, 
4,0(10  alieep  and  eoata,  14.'>  horseii,  Iieaides 
Inirrofl  and  working  oxen  (Yuforme  de 
.Misioncp,  in  Mem.  do  Nueva  »pana, 
xxvm,  I72-7,s,  MS.). 

This  niiasion  was  conducted  by  the 
(jner^-taran  fathers  up  to  about  1773, 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Zacste- 
cantt.     Ill  1778  Father  Mnrll  wrote  in  his 


Baid  to  numlR-ralHtnt  1,01)0  j>erf«>ni>.  Thia 
niiHfi<.nw<iaf.>undedwithlheI-acaotril>i-, 
itiichief  l>eing  made  "pivemor"  of  the 
pueblo,  calieii  Pueblo  de  Aeuilu  tj>.^ii- 
moniode  A»<iento<le}(Iivtiine>',  (ien.  I^nd 
OIHce,  Texas,  Siwn.  Archiii-H,  xi.,  folios 
13,  21-22) .  Wnee  njost  ot  the  n-eonl;.  for 
thisniiasiiinliavediwi]ipeareil.ciurknowl- 
eilge  of  ila  trilml  hi»itory  is  fmiinieiitarv. 
In  June  17.17  them  were  137  luopliyti^ 
mainly  Paeann  ami  ArcahoTuua  (afipar- 
entlv  those  better  knuwn  a^<  Taemiies), 
HOof  them  having bei-n  haptiwjd.  These 
two  trilies  seem  to  have  In-en  for  some 
time  the  chief  ones  there.  On  .lune 
7  of  that  year  all  ilesf.rtf.1,  the  nii:<>ion- 
arie-i  cha^ng  the  Hight  to  teiir  of  the 
.ViKiche,  while  Imlianit  ami  soUlii'r.s  i'liid 
the  ciiu-iewaig  bad  trralmint.  l!y  Nov. 
22  only  7  bad  returned,  in  spile  of  the 


decreoi^ed  owing  to  the  attack  of  the 
Lipiin  and  Gonianche.  The  chnrch,  hav- 
ing lalh'n  into  niins,  had  been  razed; 
aii'pnreiitty  it  had  never  been  Dnished. 
>Ir>ril  t^niinenled  particularly  on  the  ex- 
i.vllent  landM  and  irrigating  foeilities  of 
the  inissiiin  (Vinge  de  Imlios,  177K,  is 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4ft4-t(5,  1«.W).  About 
17H1  Governor  Taltello  proposed  that  the 
buildings  iif  ibis  mission  should  lie  de- 
stroyt^l  and  the  neoiihytei'  sent  to  San 
.Vntonio  de  Valeni  or  Kiin  .low'',  Init  thia 
was  not  done  (ItevilUi-Gigcdo,  Carta, 
17!):i,  ^  l'2".i.  In  17S.-|  the  neopliytes 
nutnlM'red  f>7.  and  in  171>3  only4(!.  On 
Apr.  10,  17114,  the  comiimndiint  gi'nenil 
of  thi-  Pn.vini'iaH  Ititenias,  Feilro  de 
Kavii,  onlert-.!  this  and  the  neii;hl).ir  niis- 
siouB  secularised,  and  the  order  waa  In 
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part  carried  out  in  June  and  July  by  Gov. 
Manuel  Mufloz.  On  July  11  the  mova- 
bles and  lands  were  distributed  among 
the  Indians,  each  of  the  15  adult  males 
being  given  al)out  10  acres  as  private 
property,  and  about  100  acres  bemg  as- 
signed to  the  Indians  in  common  (Ynven- 
tario  de  los  bienes,  etc.,  in  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  l,  folios 
29-40).  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Zacatecan  friars  continued  their  ministry 
there  well  into  the  19th  century.  In 
1804  there  were  39  persons  living  at  the 
pueblo,  and  107  at  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  la  Kspada.  They  were 
probnbly  not  all  Indians  (census  of  1804 
in  B^xar  Archives).  (h.  e.  b.) 

San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas  (or  Neches). 
A  Franciscan  mission,  established  in  May- 
June  1690,  among  the  Nabedache  trib«, 
a  short  distance  w.  of  Neches  r.,  and 
about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Na(X)gdoche8,  Texas. 
The  Nabedache  village  and  the  stream 
near  which  the  mission  was  founded 
both  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
San  Pedro.  The  name  of  the  general 
locality  is  still  preserved  by  San  Pedro 
or.  and  by  the  i)ost  village  of  San  Pedro 
N.  E.  of  Crockett,  Houston  co.  A  recent 
personal  examination  of  the  country  by 
the  writer,  in  the  lip:ht  of  the  documents, 
has  fixed  tlie  location  of  the  mission  at 
a  point  from  one  to  two  miles  n.  w.  of 
the  present  village  of  Weches.  The  mis- 
sion, the  lirst  in  Texas,  was  founded  by 
Capt.  Alonso  de  Lei>n  and  Father  Da- 
mian  Mas^anet,  sometimes  called  Man- 
zanet  (Manzanet,  letter  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  II,  281-:^12,  1899).  The  pa- 
dres foundetl  near  by  another  small  es- 
tablishment called  Santfsinio  Nombre  de 
Marfa,  at  which  Francisco  de  Jesus  Ma- 
rfa  wn)tc  his  valuable  re[>ort  on  the  Ha- 
sinai  Indians,  Aug.  15,  1691.  The  mis- 
sionaries worked  zealously  and  8uccee<led 
in  baptizing  the  Ainettij  or  high-priest,  of 
the  confederacy,  and  80  or  more  others; 
but,  owing  to  i>estilence,  the  refusal  of 
the  Indiana  to  live  in  a  imeblo  of  the 
Spanish  sort,  their  growing  hostility,  and 
the  ex«'es.«es  of  the  soldiers,  the  missions 
were  abandone«],  Oct.  25,  1693,  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy  ( Vehij^co,  Dictamen  Fis- 
cal, Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafiu,  xxvir,  1S8,  MS.).  In  1716  San 
Francisi'o  mission  was  refounded  a  few 
leagues  farther  inland,  across  the  Neche 
r.  and  among  the  Neches  an«l  Nacachau 
tribes.  The  site  was  evMently  s.  av.  of 
Alto,  Chen)k(?e  co.,  near  the  Neche  In- 
dian mounds.  AVhile  here  the  mission 
was  known  as  San  Francisco  <le  los  Ne- 
ches, or  de  loH  Texas.  It  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  pioneer  in  that  country,  Fr. 
Francisco  Hidalgo,  ami  was  designed  to 
serve  the  Nabetlache,  Neche,  Nacachau, 
and   Nacono  tribes   (Hidalgo   and  Cas- 


tellano  to  Mesqufa,  Oct.  6,  1716,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.),  but  it  apparently  did 
not  succeed  any  better  than  before.  In 
1719  it  was  abandoned,  like  all  of  the 
B.  Texas  missions,  because  of  fear  of  an 
attack  by  the  French.  On  Aug.  6,  1721, 
it  was  reestablished  by  the  Marquis 
de  Aguayo  and  Espinosa,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Fr.  Jose  Guerra.  On  this  day 
Aguayo  gave  the  Neche  chief  the  basUm, 
the  symbol  of  authority  conferred  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  clothed  180  Indians  of  all 
ages.  Espinosa  exhorted  them  to  gather 
into  a  pueblo,  to  be  named  San  Francisco 
Valero  (Pefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espaila,    xxviii,   89,   MS.).    This  they 

Eromised  to  do  as  soon  as  they  could 
arvest  their  corn  (ibid.).  Still  the 
mission  failed  to  succeed.  In  1727  Ki- 
vera  found  it  without  Indians,  and  de- 
scribed the  settlement  as  one  of  huta 
(Diario,  leg.  2,140,  1736;  Provecto,  folio 
50, 1728,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  In  1729 
the  presidio  on  the  Angelina  was  with- 
drawn, and  as  a  result  the  mission,  to- 
gether with  those  of  San  Jos6  de  los  Na- 
zones  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepci6n  (q.  v.),  was  removed  in  1730. 
After  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  find 
a  site  on  the  San  Marcos,  Nueces,  and 
Frio  rs.,  the  mission  was  reestablisheil, 
in  1731,  on  San  Antonio  r.  as  San  Ffan- 
cisco  do  la  Rspada  (q.  v.).  The  buildings 
of  the  mission  were  evidently  mainlv  of 
wood,  hence  no  remains  have  been  iden- 
tified, (ll.  E.  B.) 
Fnnoiieo  de  Heoha.— Rep.  de  los  Religio5K>N.  1729. 
MS.  in  Mem.do  Nuvva  £spafia,  xxvni.  65,  MS. 
VuMtro  Pa4re  Ban  Franciioo  de  los  Tejas.— Elspi- 
nosa,  Diario,  1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  CJeii..  Prov. 
Intern.,  181.  Baa  Frandsoo.— Franci8co  Hidalgo. 
Oct.  6,  1716,  Letter  to  Meiiquia.  MS.  Ban  Fran- 
cisoo  de  los  Keohas.— Bon  ilia.  Breve  Coinpcndio 
(1772).  in  QuHf.  Tex.  Hist.  Aeuo.  vni,  So,  19W. 
Baa  Francisco  de  los  Veohes.— Ibid..  88.  Ban  Fran- 
eiseo  de  los  Techas.— MasNauet,  Letter,  Aug.  20, 
1691.  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  P»rov.  Intern..  182. 
Benor  Ban  Francisoo.— Ram6n  (1716),  Derrotero, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espai^a.  xxvn,  216,  MS. 

Ban  Franciioo  de  Pima.  A  Pima  ranche- 
ria,  10  or  12  leagues  above  the  Rio  Asun- 
ci6n  from  Pitic,  about  lat.  31°,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Depopulated  many  years  prior 
to  1763  (Kudo  Ensayo,  ca.  1763,  159, 
1863). 

San  Franciioo  de  Valero.  The  name  as- 
signed in  1721  to  the  Indian  pueblo  at- 
tj£hed  to  San  Francisco  de  Ix)s  Keches 
(or  Tejas)  nnssion,  near  Neches  r.,  in 
Cherokee  CO.,  Texas  (Pefla,  Diario,  1721, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  fopana,  xxviii,  39, 
MS.) .  See  ^Sa/i  Francisco  de  Ion  Tejoi^,  and 
Neche.  (ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Ban  Franciioo  Bolano.  The  last  Francis- 
can mission  established  in  California. 
The  removal  of  the  8i<'k  Indians  to  San 
liafael  ha<l  proved  so  l>enelicial  that  the 
proposal  was  made  to  move  the  San 
Francisco  (Dolores)  mission  to  some 
more  favored  spot  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
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bay.  The  country  was  explored  and  the 
Sonoma  valley  favorably  reported.  The 
croes  was  first  planted  July  4,  1823,  but 
work  did  not  begin  until  Aug.  25,  when 
a  party  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  Ob- 
jec^tions  were  raised  to  the  transfer,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  finally  compromised  by 
founding  a  new  mission,  the  old  ones  not 
being  dij?turbed.  Neophytes  were  to 
l)e  allowed  to  go  to  the  new  mission  from 
San  Francisco,  San  Rafael,  and  San  Jos6, 
provided  they  originally  came  from  the 
Sonoma  region,  and  new  converts  might 
come  from  anywhere,  but  no  force  was 
to  be  used.  Tne  mission  church,  24  by 
105  ft,  was  dedicated,  Apr.  4,  1824,  to 
San  Francisco  Solano.  To  avoid  confu- 
sion it  was  commonly  called  Solano,  and 
later  Sonoma.  At  the  close  of  1824  there 
were  693  neophytes,  of  whom  322  had 
come  from  San  Francisco,  153  from  San 
Jos^,  92  from  San  Rafael,  and  96  were 
baptizeil  at  the  new  mission.  In  1830 
there  were  onlv  760  neophytes,  though 
650  had  been  Wptized,  and  as  only  375 
had  been  buried,  many  must  have  run 
away.  The  highest  number,  996,  was 
reached  in  1832.  The  mission  was  not 
particularly  prosperous.  The  large  stock 
nunibereil  2,729  in  1830,  small  stock 
4,000;  but  these  numbers  were  about 
doubleil  by  1834.  The  crops  for  several 
years  averaged  more  than  2,000  bushels. 
There  were  650  neophytes  in  1834.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  was  1,312,  of 
whom  617  were  children.  The  mission 
was  secularizeil  in  1835-36  under  Vallejo 
and  Ortega.  The  movable  property  was 
given  the  neophytes,  who  were  free  to  go 
where  they  pleased.  Owing  to  troubles 
with  hostile  Indians  they  seem  later  to 
have  restore<l  their  stock  to  the  care  of 
Vallejo,  who  managed  it  for  the  general 
welfare.  Affairs  seem  to  have  prospered 
under  his  care,  and  Bancroft  estimates 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  100  ex-neo- 
ph^tes  at  Sonoma  and  500  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  Vallejo  conducteii  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  hostile  Indians. 
The  pueblo  of  Sonoma  was  organized  in 
1835.  In  1845,  when  Gov.  Pico  was 
planning  the  sale  of  the  missions,  Solano 
was  declared  without  value.  The  build- 
ings and  imme<liate  grounds,  of  course, 
as  with  all  the  missions,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  church.  In  1880  these 
were  sold,  and  for  a  time  the  old  church 
was  used  as  a  barn.  In  11K)3  the  old 
buildings  and  grounds  were  purchased 
by  William  R.  Hearst  and  deede<l  to 
tlie  state  of  California.  Some  work  has 
since  been  done  to  preserve  the  build- 
ings from  further  ruin.  The  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  mission  belong 
to  the  Olamentke  division  of  the  Mo- 

aaelumnan  family  (q.  v.),  but  many  of 
tie  neophytes  came  from  more  distant 


stocks,  the  Ck>pehan  especially  being 
well  represented.  The  following  names 
of  villages,  taken  from  the  mission 
books,  are  given  by  Bancroft  (Hist 
Cal.,  II,  506,  1886):  Aloquiomi,  Ateno- 
mac,  Canijolmano,  Canoma,  Carquin, 
Caymus,  Chemoco,  Chichoyomi,  Chocu- 
yem,  Coyayomi  (or  Joyayomi),  Huiluc, 
Huymen,  Lacatiut,  Linayto  (Libayto?), 
Loac^uiomi,  Locnoma,  Malaca,  Mayacma, 
Muticolmo,  Napato,  Oleomi,  Paque, 
Petaluma,  Polnomanoc,  Putto  or  Putato 
( Pulto  or  Pultato  or  Pultoy =Putah  cr.  ?), 
Satayomi,  Soneto,  Suisun,  Tamal,  Tla- 
yacma,  Topayto,  Ululato,  Utinomanoe, 
Zaclom.  ( A.  B.  L. ) 

San  Francisco  Solano.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  March,  1700,  s.  of 
the  Rio  (Trande,  below  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
In  1718  it  was  transferred  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  refounded  as  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  (q.  v.),  now  the  famous  Alamo 
Mission.  (h.  b.  b.) 

San  Franoiflco  Yiiarron.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1737  in  n.  Mexico 
among  Coahuiltecan  Indians  (Portillo, 
Apuntes,  313-17,  1888).  The  first  tribes 
gathered  there  were  Piguiques  and  Pau- 
sanes;  later  the  Pasnacanes,  Tinapihua- 
yas,  and  Julimeftos  followed.  In  1754 
the  mission  was  involved  in  a  bitter  dis- 
pute with  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion over  the  Pamaques  ( Infonne  of  1764 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  307-11, 
MS.).  (n.  E.  B.) 

San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Horcaiitas. 
The  first  of  three  Franciscan  missions 
founde<l  by  the  College  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  de  Queretaro  in  1748-49  on  Bboi 
Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel)  r.,  Texas,  the 
others  of  the  group  being  San  Ildefonso 
and  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Candelaria. 
Their  location  has  not  hitherto  been  defi- 
nitely known,  but  the  remains  of  the  ir- 
rigation plant  connecteti  with  these  mis- 
sions were  in  1907  identified  by  the  writer 
9  miles  n.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.  As 
early  as  1744  or  1745  Fr.  Francisco  Maria 
Ano  de  los  Dolores  y  Viana,  missionary 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  began  making 
visits  to  the  tribes  of  central  Texas,  and 
soon  those  of  the  San  Xavier  region  asked 
for  missions  in  their  own  territory,  al- 
though they  refuse<l  to  enter  the  missions 
at  San  Antonio  (Arricivita,  Cr6nica,  pt 
II,  321-22,  1792;  Decree  of  the  Viceroy, 
Mar.  26,  1751,  MS.  in  Lamar  Papers). 
While  the  reciuest  was  being  considered 
in  Mexico,  Fr.  Dolores  ministered  to  the 
petitioners  on  the  San  Xavier  and  at- 
tracted thither  other  tribes  from  the  b. 
ands.  In  Dec.  1746  thn;e  missions  were 
authorized,  but  they  were  not  formally 
established  until  1748-49,  the  first  one 
(San  Francisco  Xavier)  being  founded 
earlv  in  1748. 

The  records  of  these  missions  are  highly 
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important  for  the  ethnology  of  the  tribes  of 
middle  and  t?outhem  Texas,  wa  they  show 
that  the  tribes  gathered  at  San  Aavier 
were  distribu tea  among  the  three  mis- 
sions avowedly  on  the  basis  of  linguistic 
groupine.  In  San  Francisco  Xavier  were 
plac^ed  tne  group  of  Tonka  wan  affiliation, 
mcluding  the  Tonkawa,  Yojuane,  Ma- 
yeye,  and  Ervipiame;  to  San  Ildefonso 
were  assigned  tne  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  Dea- 
dose,  and  Patiri;  and  to  Nucstra  Sefiora 
de  la  Candelaria  the  Karankawan  group, 
including  Coco,  Karankawa,  and  Tope 
^Documents  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz 
ae  Quer^taro,  K.  leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18). 
The  successful  banning  of  these  mis- 
sions is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
Capt.  Joseph  de  Ecay  Musquiz  inspected 
them  sometime  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  he 
counted  431  neophytes — 161  at  San  Xa- 
vier, 176  at  San  Idlefonso,  and  102  at 
Candelaria.  By  that  time  253  persons 
bad  been  baptized,  of  whom  77  had  died 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit;  Viceroy's  decree,  op. 
cit).  Some  time  before  Musquiz  had 
made  his  report  (the  chronology  is  not 
clear)  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  attacked 
the  Indians,  carrying  off  40  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso alone  (Arncivita,  op.  cit,  328-29). 
Four  times  witliin  one  year  the  Apache 
molested  San  Xavier  mission,  killing  3 
soldiers  and  4  Indians,  and  stealing  some 
horsea.  Soon  after  the  epidemic  the  In- 
dians of  San  Ildefonso  were  all  induced 
by  the  Nalxidache  and  other  eastern 
mbes  to  dct^ert  and  join  in  a  general 
campai>;n  against  the  Apache.  When 
they  retumeil  they  settled  some  leagues 
from  the  minion  and  did  not  reenter  it 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit,  326).  These  misfor- 
tunes proved  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
military  force  to  protect  the  missions  and 
to  control  the  neophytes.  Accordingly, 
on  Mar.  11,  1751,  a  presidio  named  San 
Xavier,  garrisoned  by  50  soldiers,  was 
authorized  (Decree  of  this  date,  in  the 
Lamar  Papern).  It  was  assigned  to  Don 
Felipe  Rubago  y  Tenin,  who  took  chaise 
in  Doceinber  of  that  vear  (Dolores  to 
the  Viceroy,  Oct.  28,  1760,  MS.  in  Ar- 
chivo  (uMi.'do  Mex.).  A  (|uarrel  arose 
betwoon  Kabnyro  and  the  misnionaries; 
early  in  17r>'2  the  Coco  of  Candelaria  de- 
serted; aufl  a  few  days  later  (May  11)  the 
misi^ionary  at  San  Ildefonso  was  mur- 
dere<l  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  addi- 
tion of  (Iroui^ht,  Ht  ranpe  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  another  epidemic,  to  these 
misfortunes,  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  place  in  1755  or  1756,  the  garrison 
and  missionaries  removing  to  San  Mar- 
cos r.  Shortly  afterward  some  of  the 
Mayeye  of  San  Xavier  mission  were  re- 
a8senil)]e»l  by  the  missionaries  and  taken 
to  Gua«hilupe  r.,  where  they  were  minis- 
tered to  for  a  short  time  (Arricivita,  op. 
cit,    3;>7;    Dolores,  Escrito,  June  1756, 


MS.  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Que- 
r<^taro).  In  the  latter  part  of  1756  the 
garrison  was  removed  from  the  Rio  San 
Marcos  to  become  a  part  of  the  new 
presidio  at  San  Sabd  (Arricivita,  op.  cit, 
367).  See  Nuestra  Seftara  de  la  Candela- 
ria;  San   Francisco  Xavier  de  Ndzera; 

San  Ildefonso.  (h.  e.  ».) 

Baa  Javier.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  641,1886. 
Ban  Francisco  Xavier  de  Kib^ra.  A  Que- 
r^taran  mission,  nominally  founded  Mar. 
10,  1722,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  be- 
tween San  Antonio  de  Valero  and  San 
Jos^  missions,  under  the  protection  of 
the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar, 
and  put  in  chai^ge  of  Fr.  Jose  Gonzales. 
It  was  founded  for  the  Ervipiame  Indians 
of  Kancheria  Grande  (q.  v.)  near  the 
Brazos,  at  the  request  of  their  chief, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Juan  Rodriguez, 
who,  before  Feb.  1721,  brought  50  fami- 
lies of  his  followers  to  San  Antonio. 
When  Afjuayo  went  to  reestablish  the  e. 
Texas  missions,  he  took  Juan  Rodriguez 
with  him  as  a  guide,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio  in  1722  he  found- 
ed the  mission,  as  stated.  Juan  Rodri- 
guez was  made  ^*  governor  of  the  suburb 
Xbarrio)  of  the  Hyerbipiamos.*'  It  seems 
that  the  material  part  of  the  mission  was 
never  supplied,  and  that  the  baptisms  of 
the  Ervipiame  which  foUowe<l  were  made 
at  Valero  mission.  They  were  first  en- 
tered in  a  separate  book,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Valero  reconls  as  •*Bai>- 
tisms  of  the  ilyerbipiamos,  whom  it  was 
attempted  to  place  in  a  new  missitm 
with  the  name  San  Francisco  Xavier,  an 
attempt  which  failed  because  they  re- 
mained in  this  mission  of  San  Antonio.*' 
These  entries,  32  in  number,  l)egan  Mar. 
12, 1721  (before  the  mission  was  founded), 
and  ended  July  20, 1726  (Libro  en  (]ue  se 
Assientan  los  liauptismoe  de  los  Indios  de 
esta  Miaion  de  S.  Ant°).  Of  these  bai>- 
tisms  24  were  of  persons  of  Ervipiame, 
Maruam,  or  Ticmamar  blood.  About 
1748  a  new  mission,  called  San  Xavier, 
waa  established  on  San  Xavier  r.  for  Ran- 
cheria  Grande  and  other  tribes,  and  it  may 
be  regardetl,  therefore,  as  the  revive*!  San 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Niixera.     (h.  s.  b.  ) 

Ban  Javier  de  N^era.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  666,  1886.  Ban  Xavier  de  N£zera.— GarrLwn, 
Texas,  70, 1903. 

Ban  FranciBco  Xavier  de  Vigg^-Biaando. 
A  Jesuit  mission,  commimly  known  as 
Biaundo,  or  Viaundo,  founded  in  1699 
by  Padre  l*icolo  in  I^wer  California. 
The  11  Indian  settlements  which  be- 
longed to  it  in  1702  are  enumerated  in 
Picolo's  memoir  of  1702  (Lettres  Editi- 
antes,  ii,  02,  1S41).  Eight  of  these  lay 
8.  of  the  seat  of  tlie  mission,  which  was 
in  25°  45'  lat.,  a  few  m.  s.  w.  of  Loreto. 
According  to  llervas,  the  natives  spoke 
Cochimi.  Aecunling  to  Venegas  (Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  196, 1759)  it  had  only  five  visitaa 
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in  1745,  one  of  which  w«ij9  doubtlera 
Jacuem^cahel  (c|.v. ).  The  population 
wa8  485  in  1768,  including  that  of  itssnb- 

ordinate  villager.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Biaimdo.— Picolo  in  SUlcklcin,  Neiio  Welt-Bott, 
num.  72.  p.  35. 1726.  TranoiMo  Xavier.— Venegas, 
HiMt.  Cal.,  I.  2fV9,  1759.  Baiat-FranpoU-ZaTier.— 
Picolo  (1702)  in  LettrM  Ktlinantoii,  ii,  63,  1841 
(Biaundo,  or).  Saint- Franpois-Zavier- de-Bia- 
ondo.— Picolo  (1702).  ibid.,  62.  San  Franciaoo  Jkw- 
ier.— Clayilero.  HiHt.  Baja  Cal..  109,  1852.  Ban 
FranoiMoXaTiar.— Venegax.  HiKt.  Cal.,  I,  261, 1759. 
Baa  Fnuioiaoo  ZaTier  de  vigga.— Taylor  quoted  by 
Browne,  Rch.  Pac.  Slope,  app..  49. 1869.  Ban  Javier 
daYiff  <.— Clavljero,  Hist.  Baja  Cal.,  46. 1852.  Ban 
Zavier  de  Viaundo.— VcneRaH,  op.  cit..  264.  Ban 
ZaTier  de  Vine.— Ibid.,  325.  St  ZaTier.— Ibid., 
896.    ▼igfeBiaondo.— Ibid.,258. 

Ban  Gabriel  Aroangel.  The  fourth  Fran- 
ciscan misHion  et<taDli8heil  in  California. 
It  was  founded  Sei)t.  8,  1771,  at  a  place 
called  by  the  nativeH  Sibagna  (or  Tobie- 
cagna,  acconling  to  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer, 
Feb.  22,  1860),  a  fertile  and  well-wooded 
spot  on  a  stream  afterward  known  as  San 
Gabriel  r.,  in  l.^)aAngt»le8C0.  The  party 
with  8upi>lieH  had  l)een  sent  up  from  San 
Diego,  and  includtnl  10  soldiers  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  mission.  The  na- 
tives were  at  first  friendly,  and  assisted 
in  bringing  timl)erand  in  helping  to  con- 
stnict  the  buildings  and  st(H*kade.  Fric- 
tion soon  arose  with  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, probably  due  to  the  outrages  of  the 
soldiers,  andone  nati vechieftain  wasshot. 
Owing  to  these  troubles  with  the  natives 
the  niimlx»r  of  soldiers  was  increased. 
These  seem  to  have  Ixicn  an  unruly  lot, 
and  their  actions  appi*ar  to  have  hindered 
the  early  growth  of  tnemlHsion,  the  whole 
nuinl>er  baptized  during  the  first  two 
years  being  only  73.  In  Fr.  Junfpero 
Serra's  first  annual  report  of  1773  he  de- 
clare^l  the  native  population  in  that  re- 
gion was  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
the  various  villages  were  hostile  to  one 
another,  so  that  thoK»  near  the  miH.«ion, 
for  example,  c<»uld  not  go  to  the  sea  for 
fish.  Situattnl  as  it  wa.«<  in  a  fertile  region, 
the  agricultural  returns  seem  to  have  l)een 
very  successful  aft<*r  the  first  year,  so  that 
later  San  (Gabriel  fn'(|uently  furniHhe<lthe 
other  missions  with  supplies.  ()ccuj>ying 
also  a  position  where  the  overland  route 
fn>m  Sonora  ami  the  Colorado  met  that 
from  Ix)wer  California,  it  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  im[>ortant  of  the  missions. 
The  natives  sec^m  to  have  Ix^en  soon  con- 
ciliated. The  numl)er  of  neoi)hvt4's  was 
638  in  17a3,  and  1,040  in  17iH).  An  upris- 
ing of  the  natives,  including  the  neo- 
phytes, was  threatened  in  17sr>,  but  the 
BcHemewasfru-Mtratnl  without  bloo<lsh(Hl, 
and  the  leaders  wen*  imprisoiKMl.  During 
the  following  years  San  (Jabriel  continued 
to  flourish,  despite  the  lar«:e  number  of 
deaths  among  the  mK)})hytes,  nearly  as 
many  aa  the  nund)er  of  iMintisins.  There 
were  numerous  n»iK)rts  of  threatened  hos- 
tilities, butnothing  serious oceurrecl.  The 
hanh  treatment  of  the  neoi^hytes  leil 


many  of  them  to  escape,  and  some  of  these 
doubtless  plotted  revenge.  The  greatest 
numl>er  of  neophvtes,  1,701,  was  reached 
in  1817,  after  which  there  was  a  somewhat 
irregular  but  gradual  decrease.  The 
lai^gest  crop,  amounting  to  29,400  bush- 
els, was  raised  in  1821.  Among  indus- 
trial experiments  tried  was  a  grist  mill 
(the  building  for  which  is  still  standing), 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  an  entire 
success,  as  after  about  two  years  its  use 
seems  to  have  bi^n  abandoned.  Later 
another  mill  was  built.  There  were  four 
chapels  attached  to  this  mission;  that  of 
the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  dedicated 
in  1822,  though  begun  many  years  before. 
The  others  were  Puente,  Sslh  Antonio  de 
Santa  Ana,  and  San  Bernardino  (Goa- 
chama ) .  This  last  seems  to  have  been  efl- 
tablished  about  1822  at  the  special  reouest 
of  the  nativeii,  and  flourished  till  aDout 
1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  hostile  In- 
dians. In  the  latter  year  there  were  1,320 
neophytes.  Up  to  that  time  6,814  natives 
had  been  baptize<l,  of  whom  2,459  were 
child  ren .  A  Iter  secu larization  the  wealth 
of  the  mission  rapidly  decreased,  thou- 
sands of  cattle  being  destroyed  merely  for 
their  hides  and  tallow,  so  that  by  1840 
the  livestock  had  practically  disappeared. 
Most  of  the  neonhytes  left  the  mission, 
though  in  1844, 300  were  reported  as  help- 
ing to  attend  the  vineyards,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  productive  property.  In  1846 
(fov.  Pico  sold  the  mission  for  debt,  but 
the  title  was  finally  declared  invalid. 
Since  1850  the  church  has  been  a  regtilar 
parish  church.  The  Indians  in  theneigh- 
[x>rhood  of  this  mission  belong  to  theSbo- 
shonean  linguistic  family,  and  have  been 
given  the  colle<*tive  name  of  Gabrielefioe 
(q.  V. ) ;  included  among  these  are  those  at 
San  Fernando  mission.  There  were  also 
many  neophytes  from  the  Serrano  (q.  v.) 
villages  fartfier  e.,  and  probably  repre- 
sentatives of  other  grouf«  also.  The 
names  of  the  rancherias  associated  with 
San  Gabriel  mission  were:  Acuragna, 
Alyoupkigna,  Awigna,  Azucsagna,  Ca- 
huenga,  C-hokishgna,  Chowigna,  Cuoo- 
mogna,  Hahamogna,  Ilarasgna,  lloutgna, 
Ilutucgna,  Isanthco^a,  Maugna,  aBr 
caugna,  Pascegna,  Pasinogna,  Pimoo- 
agna,  Pubugna,  Sibagna,  Sisitcanogna, 
Sonagna,  Suangna,  Tilmhagna,  Tovis- 
canga,  Toy  hi  pet,  Yangna.        (a.  b.  l.) 

Ban  Oeronimo(  Saint  Jerome).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Maricopa,  situ- 
ated 20 leagues  from  Merced  and  27  leagues 
from  the  Pio  (vila,  s.  Arizona.  It  was 
visite<l  by  Father  Kino  in  S«»pt.  1700. 

San  Oeronymo.— ViriioKafl.  Hist.  Cal..  I.  300,  1759. 
8.  Oeronimo.— Bancroft,  Arix.  and  X.  Mcx.,  350, 

l^■sy. 

Bangmiiok.  A  si>ttlementof  P^astGreen- 
land  Kskimo  nearC  Farewell. — Ausland, 
LIX,  lt)l,  ISSO. 

Bangona  ( 'shot  at  some  white  object' ). 
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A  band  of  the  Hnnkpatiiia  division  of  the 
Yanktonal  Sioux. 

lah-owB.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  84,  1806. 
8a^-ona.— Dor»ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 
8ai)-«Ba.— Ibid.    Saone.— J.  O.  Doney,  infn,  1897. 

Ban  Oorgonio.  A  former  village  of  B. 
California,  in  the  pass  of  the  same  name 
in  San  Bernardino  co.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Burton  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  117,  1857)  as  belonging  to  the 
Kawia,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Serrano. 

Ban  If^aoio  (Saint  Ignace).  A  Pima 
ranchena  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio  San  Igna- 
cio,  lat.  30°  45^,  Ion.  111°,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
ana  the  seat  of  a  presidio  and  mission  from 
early  times.  It  was  visited  bv  Father 
Kino  in  1694,  and  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Pop.  94  in  1 730.  In  1749-^50  it  was 
reported  to  be  *  *  more  Pdpago  than  Pima. ' ' 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  San  Ignacio  de 
Tubac.  (See  Kino,  1694,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  254, 1856;  Mange  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Max.,  358,  1889:  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  633, 1884.) 
Baa  Zfuaoio.— Kino,  op.  cit.  Baa  Tgnaoio.— Rudo 
Eniayo  (ca.  1763),  152, 1868. 

Baa  Ignaoio.  A  village,  apparently  of 
the  Tubare  (q.  v.),  in  the  upper  fork  of 
the  Rio  Sinaloa,  Ion.  107°  50^,  fat.  26°  45^ 
Sinaloa,  Mexico. — Orozco  yBerra,Geog., 
map,  1864. 

Ban  Ignacio.  A  small  Cahuilla  settle- 
ment on  Los  Coyotes  res.,  s.  Cal.  See 
FOchawal. 

Ban  Iffnacio  de  Kadakaman  (Kadakaman, 
'  sed^e  brook. ' — Venegas ) .  A  former  Co- 
chimi  village  and  Spanish  mission,  sit- 
uated in  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente,  lat. 
28°,  40  leagues  n.  w.  of  Santa  RcMsalia 
Muleee,  and  25  leagues  n.  b.  of  Guada- 
lupe, Lower  California.  The  mission  of 
San  Ignacio  Kadakaman,  or  San  Ignacio 
Loyola,  was  established  in  1728  by  Pad  re 
Luyando,  but  it  was  later  consolidated 
with  Nuestra  Seilora  de  los  Dolores  del 
Norte,  60  m.  northward.  In  1745  it  had 
9  visitas. 

Gada-kaamaa.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  l,  421,  1769. 
Kada-Kaaman. — Ibid.,  ii,  89.  yadaWainang. — 
CluviRero.  Btoria  della  Cal.,  I,  107.  1789.  Ban 
Zfnaoio.— Venegas,  op.  cit.,  l,  422;  ii,  198,  17G9. 
Sim  Ignaoio  de  Kadakaman.— Taylor  quoted  by 
Browne.  Kos.  Pnc.  Slope.  npp.,t')0. 1869.  8.  Ignaxio 
di  lCadwkw»Tn«n. — Clavigero,  op.  cit..  Il,  48. 

Ban  IldefonBo.  The  second  of  three 
Franciscan  missions  established  in  1 748-49 
by  the  ('ollcjje  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^- 
taro  on  San  Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel) r., 
9  m.  X.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.,  Texas. 
The  circumstances  of  its  establishment 
are  given  under  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horciwitas  (q.  v.).  The  principal  tribes 
at  San  Ildcfonso  mission  were  the  Arko- 
kisa,  Bidai,  und  Deadose,  all  of  which 
spoke  the  wime  language.  Another  tribe 
located  there  was  the  Patiri,  probably 
of  the  same  linguistic  group,  sinc^e  the 
tribes  were  distributed  among  the  three 
miflBions  avowedly  on  the  b«i8is  of  Un- 


tie differencee.  Abont  1750,  it  seems 
the  chronology  is  not  clear),  an  epi- 
lemic  visited  the  mission,  during  which 
about  40  persons  dieil,  all  baptized. 
Some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  Capt 
Joseph  de  Eca  y  Musquiz  counted  at  tne 
mission  176  neophytes.  Four  months 
after  the  epidemic  the  remaining  Indians 
deserted  in  a  body,  to  join  the  Nabedache 
and  other  eastern  tribes  in  a  general  cam- 
paign against  the  Apache,  weir  mortal 
enemy  (Arricivita,  Cr6nica,  329,  1792). 
Later  they  returned  and  camped,  to  the 
number  of  66  families,  near  San  Xavier 
mission,  where  their  minister  served 
them  for  some  time.  They  expressed  a 
willingness  to  return  to  San  Ildefonso, 
but  this  course  was  discouraged,  because 
of  the  bad  state  of  affairs  at  the  estal>- 
lishments (Arricivita, op. cit., 337).  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  San  Ildefonso  mission 
was  not  in  operation  after  1751.  On  May 
11,  1752,  Father  Ganzabal,  missionary  of 
San  Ildefonso,  alread  v  deserted,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  Candelaria  mission  by  an 
unknown  hand.  In  1756-^7  a  new  mis- 
sion, called  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Luz 
((|.  v.),  was  foundetl  for  this  group  of 
tnbes  on  the  lower  Trinity,     (h.  e.  b.) 

Ban  Ildefonso.  A  Tewa  pueblo  near  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
N.  w.  of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  S])anish  mission  at  least  as  early 
as  1617,  and  had  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Juan  as  its  visitas  in  1680,  but  was  itself 
reduced  to  a  visitaof  Santa  Clara  in  1782. 
Bandelier  has  identified  the  Bove  of 
Ofiate  with  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso, 
which  in  1598  was  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  village.  The  Indians  of 
this  pueblo  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
uprising  against  Spanish  authority  in 
1696,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  fourth 
assault  of  their  nearby  mesa  stronghold 
by  Vargas  that  they  surrendered.  In 
this  revolt  the  two  missionaries  were 
killed  and  the  church  was  burned  (Bando- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  82,  1892). 
The  pueblo  now  (1910)  numbens  110  in- 
habitants. The  clans  of  San  Ildefonso, 
so  far  as  their  names  have  been  re- 
corded, are  Tan  (Sun),  Pe  (Firewood), 
Tse  (Eagle),  Ton  (AnteloiK?),  Po  (Cala- 
bash), Pa  (Fire),  P'o  (Water),  Ku 
(Stone),  Kuping  (Coral),  Kungye  (Tur- 
quoise), Okuwa  (Cloud),  Kea  (Badger), 
Te  (Cottrmw^ood),  I)* ye  (Gopher),  Kang 
(Mountain  lion).  Ye' (Lizard),  De  (Co- 
yote), Whapi  (Red-tail  hawk),  Kwatsei 
(White  bead),  Tse  (a  mountain  tree), 
Pang  (Deer),  Se  (Blue  bird),  Kungtsa 
(White  corn),  Kungtsoa  (Blue  com), 
Kungpi  (Red  corn),  Kungtsei  (Yellow 
corn),  Kungfctdi  (Black  com),  Kungaii 
(Sweet  com),  Kvunggang  (Hawk),  Koo 
(Buffalo).  See  PuebhSf  Tanoan  Family^ 
Teioa,  ( F.  w.  h.  ) 
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Bore.— Ofiate  (1698)  In  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  256, 1871. 
Xld»foiiM.~<:^lhoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Ck)iTe8p., 
218,  1850.  0-po-qa«.— Bandelier  In  Ritch,  New 
Mex.,  201, 1885  (native  name).  0-po-que.— Ban- 
deUer  in  Audand,  925,  1882  (native  name). 
F£hwia*liUap.— HodjGre.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Isleta  name).  PakwitL— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana 
name).  P&wha*bliU.— Ibid,  ('where  the  river 
enters  a  canyon':  Taos  name).  P'Ho-juo-fo.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ifi.  260, 1890  (na- 
tive name).  Po-hua-fai.— >louveuceau  in  Cath. 
Pion.,  I.  no.  9,  12. 1906.  Po-iao-ce.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 82, 1892.  Po-Jao-que.— Ibid., 
HI,  124, 1890  (aboriginal  name).  Poo-joce.—Ban- 
delier,  Oilded  Man,  232, 1893.  P(Monw%.— Fewkes 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614. 1900  (Hano  Tewa  name; 
probably  identical).  Poa6we.— Stephen  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  87, 1891  (Hano  name;  probably  iden- 
tical). Powhoffe.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
680, 1904.  Ban  Aldefonao.— Simpson,  Rep.  to  See. 
War,  140, 1850.  San  n  de  OonM>.— Lane  (1854)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1856  (misprint). 
Ban  ndefonao.— MS.  of  1719  quoted  by  Bandelier 
In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v.  190,  1890;  Villa-Seflor. 
Theatro  Am..  li.  418,  1748.  Ban  Ddefonzo.— Bre- 
voort.  New  Mexico,  20.  1874.  San  Ddephoaso.— 
Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  413,  1748.  Ban  Ile- 
foaso.— Benavides,  Memorial,  26, 1630.  Ban  Jlda- 
foaso.— Wislizeniis.  Memoir,  map,  1848.  Bant 
Tldefoaso.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Ini«t.  Papers,  i,  19, 
1881   (correcting  ufiate).    Bant  Ylefonao.— Ofiate 

t  1698) in  Doc.  Ingd.,xvi.ll6, 1871.  BanTldefonM).— 
>avis,  El  Gringo.  88.  1857.  Ban  Yldefonio.— Cur- 
tis, Children  of  the  Sun.  121, 1883.  S.  Ddefonao.— 
Vaugondv.  Map  Am^rique,  1778.  B.  Ildefonsia.— 
Simpson  In  Rep.  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1850.  B.  Ilde- 
foaso.— D'Anville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1762. 

TslT&KlnnJ.— Chirtis,  Am.  Ind..i,  138, 1907('hoa8e8 
between  rocks':  Navaho  name). 

Ban  ndefonso.  A  foniier  rancheria,  ap- 
parently of  the  Soba,  visited  by  Anza  in 
1774,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1776;  sit- 
uated 4  leagues  n.  w.  of  Cabon-a,  Sonora, 
Mexic6.  See  Anza,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

Ban  ndefonio  de  Cienegnita.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  ( No.  Mex.  States,  i,  624, 1884), 
tc^ther  with  Tubac,  Pitiqui,  Caborca, 
Cocoei)era,  etc.,  as  a  mission  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Whether  it  was  inhabited  by 
Pima,  Papago,  or  Opata  has  not  been 
detennined. 

Banipao  {Sa-ni-pa^-o).  A  former  Coa- 
huiltecan  tribe,  part  of  whom  were 
Chrii^tianized  at  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepci6n  mi.s^ion  (q.  v.), 
Texas.  In  Mar.  1755  a  band  of  them, 
the  first  of  the  tribe  recorded  in  the  mar- 
risLfffi  book,  app^re<l  at  Concepci6n,  and 
in  one  day  were  instructed,  baptized,  and 
remarried  to  the  wives  '*  whom  they  had 
taken  in  the  forests"  (Concepcion  Casa- 
mientos,  partidas  111-17).  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years  there  were  nu- 
merous baptisms  and  marriages  of  per- 
sons of  this  tribe,  some  evidently  new- 
comers, and  thereafter  an  occasional  one 
is  recorded  down  to  1790,  when  the  ex- 
tant record  ceases  (ibid.,  passim).  The 
language  of  the  tribe  is  preservea  in  the 
Manual  (1760)  of  Bartholome  Garcfa, 
who  was  stationed  at  the  neighbor  mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada.  The 
Banipao  are  mentioned  in  the  Informe 
de  Misiones  of  Mar.  6,  1762  (Mem.  de 
Kueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  167,  MS.).  Por- 
tlUo'B  statement  that  this  tribe  was  at 


Concepci6n  at  its  foundation  is  probably 
incorrect,  and  is  apparently  based  on  the 
misleading  statement  in  Bevilla-Gigedo's 
Carta  of  1793  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  304, 
1888).  (H.  E.  B.) 

Bamipoat.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Baaipa6.— Ooncepci6n  Casamientos,  partida  248, 
1790,  MS. 

Ban  Jaoome.  A  rancheria,  apparently  of 
the  Cajuenche,  in  the  18th  century,  situ- 
ated near  the  mountains,  about  lat. 
33°  08^  central  s.  California. —Garc^s 
(1775),  Diary,  167,  1900. 

Ban  Javier.  See  S(in  FrancUko  Xavier 
de  Horcasiia^;  San  Xavier. 

Ban  Joaquin  (Saint  Joachim).  An  In- 
dian settlement  and  mission  visita  in  1745, 
situated  3  leagues  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  Lower 
California. 

B.  Oioaohino.— Clavigero,  Storia  della  Cal.,  1, 107, 
1789  (Italian  form).  B.  Joaohin.— Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  II,  198, 1759. 

Ban  Joaquin.  A  collective  name  for  the 
Clostanoan.  Moquelumnan,  and  Yokuts 
tribes  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  estimate 
to  number  alx)ut  400. 

Ban  Joaquin's  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief,  formerly  in  Carson 
valley,  at  the  forks,  in  w.  Nevada.  They 
were  said  to  have  numbered  170  in  1859. — 
Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  373, 1860. 

Ban  Jo8^  (Saint  Joseph).  The  fourteenth 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California, 
and  the  first  one  of  the  five  new  missions 
established  by  Fr.  Lasuen  in  1797-98  to 
fill  the  gaps  between  the  older  ones.  The 
site  choifen  was  about  15  m.  n.  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  about  3  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Irvington,  Alameda  co.  The 
native  name  of  the  site  was  Oroysom. 
The  formal  ceremonies  of  foundation  were 
performed  by  Fr.  I^Asuen  on  June  1 1, 1797, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  there  were 
33  baptism?,  and  286  by  1800.  In  1810 
there  were  M5,  but  1,104  deaths  were  re- 
ported during  the  decade.  In  1820  there 
were  1, 754  neophyte.  The  highest  num- 
ber, 1,886,  was  reached  in  1831.  The 
mission  was  prosperous  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continued  so  long  after  many  of 
the  others  dei'lined.  In  1820  there  were 
6,859  large  stock  and  1,200  small  stock; 
in  1830,  13,300  and  13,030,  resnectively. 
The  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1820  was  6,020  bushels,  and  for  that  end- 
ing 18:^0,  5,409  bushels.  The  first  church 
was  a  wooden  structure  with  a  grass  roof, 
but  in  1809  a  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  the  mission 
the  Indians  of  its  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially to  the  eastward,  were  somewhat 
feared,  and  San  Joh6  seems  to  have  had 
more  trouble  with  the  Indians  than  any 
other  in  California.  The  rather  forceful 
methods  used  by  the  padres  in  obtaining 
neophytes,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which' they  could  escape  to  gentile  or 
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hostile  villages,  doubtless  increased  the 
difficulties.  More  than  once  expeditions 
to  recover  runaway  neophytes  were  at- 
tacked. In  1826  a  jiarty  of  neophytes  sot 
into  trouble  with  the  Cosumni,  and  a 
punitive  expedition  was  sent  out,  which 
Drought  in  40  captives.  In  1829  there 
was  an  extensive  campaign  into  the  Ban 
Joaouin  valley  a^^nst  rebellious  natives 
headed  by  Estanislas,  a  former  neophyte 
of  the  mission.  After  1830  San  Josi^  was 
more  prosperous  than  any  other  mission 
in  California.  In  1834  the  neophytes  num- 
bered about  1,400.  The  number  of  natives 
baptized  up  to  that  time  was  6,670,  of 
whom  2,488  were  children.  In  1840, 580 
were  still  at  the  mission,  with  possibly 
200  more  scattered  in  the  district  The 
miceion  was  secularized  in  1836,  when 
the  inventory  showed  a  total  valuation, 
excluding  lands  and  church  property,  of 
1155,000.  After  1840  the  decUne  was 
rapid.  In  1843  the  mission  was  restored 
to  the  control  of  the  padres.  Two  years 
later  it  was  estimated  that  about  250  In- 
dians still  lived  in  the  vicinity.  In  1846 
the  mission  was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for 
$12,000,  but  this  sale  was  not  confirmed, 
ana  the  Catholic  Church  retained  con- 
trol. The  old  mission  church  has  now 
completely  disap|>oared  and  a  modem 
parisli  church  has  been  built  on  the  site. 
The  only  part  of  the  old  buildings  re- 
maining is  a  portion  of  the  monastery. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mission  belonged  to  the  Costanoan  lin- 

Siistic  stock,  the  Saklan,  Karkin,  and 
utsun  divisions  being  doubtless  repre- 
senteil.  A  large  part  of  the  neophytes, 
however,  esiKJcially  during  the  later  years 
of  its  existence,  came  from  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  included 
representatives  of  the  Moquelumnan,  Co- 
penan,  and  Mari])08an  (Yokuts)  linguistic 
BtockH.  (a.b.  L.) 

Ban  Jos^.  A  former  Die^ieflo  village 
on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  C/al.  It  later  became  a  j>art  of  Agua 
Caliente  No.  1  res.,  on  which  Warner's 
ranch  was  situato^i.  By  court  decision, 
the  Indians,  numbering  only  14,  were 
evirtfd  in  liK)3,  when  they  were  assigned 
to  a  new  reservation  purchased  for  tnem 
at  Pala.  See  JaokRon  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miss.  Iml.,  24,  IHS;^;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1902;  118,  um. 

Ban  JoB^.     A  group  of  Huichol  ranche- 

rias  under  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Andres 

Coamiata,  nituated  about  10  ni.  n.  w.  of 

the  lattiT  place,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 

cholcs,  Jalisco,  Mexico.     It  is  a  religious 

center  and  tlie  seat  of  a  temple  or  **go<l 

house  of  the  sun.'' — Lumholtz,  Unknown 

Mex.,  II,  28,  1<K)2. 

Hiiokaliu.— Lumholtz,  ibid,  ('where  there  are 
springs':  Hulehol  name). 

San  Jofl^.     A  nincheria  of  one  of  the 

Yuman  tribes,  which  was  selected  as  the 


site  of  a  mission,  on  the  Rio  Gila  near 
its  mouth  in  s.  w.  Arizona;  visited  and 
named  by  Fr.  Sedelmair  in  1748.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  367,  1889. 

Ban  Joitf.  A  ruined  pueblo  near  Pecos, 
New  Mexico,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pecos  Indians. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Bull.,  I,  15,  1883. 

Ban  Jos^.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  amission  in  e.  Durango,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

Ban  Jon6  de  Comonda.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement in  the  central  mountainous  part 
of  Lower  California,  lat  26**  5^,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jesuit  mission  founded  by 
Padre  Mayon:a  in  1708.  In  1745  it  had 
3  visitas,  one  lying  a  league  to  the  w.,  an- 
other 7  leagues  n.,  and  another  10  leagues 
B.  on  the  Gulf  shore  ( Vene^).  In  1767 
the  population  of  the  mission  was  360, 
according  to  Clavigero,  probably  includ- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  visitas. 

OomoBdu— Clavijero.  Hiflt.  Baja  Cal.,  61.  1852. 
Baa  Jm<  Gommondu.— Taylor  quoted  by  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50, 1869.  Ban  JoU  da  Oomon- 
dd.— Clavijero,  op.  cit.,  109.  Ban  Joaaph  da  Oom- 
BMBdu.— VenegRR,  Hist.  Cal..  il,  197,  1759.  Baa 
Joaeph  de  Oomoada.— Ibid.,  I,  899. 

Ban  Joid  de  los  Kaiones.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  July  10,  1716,  by  Fray 
Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa,  author  of  the 
Chronica  A  postal  ica  among  the  Nazoni 
and  for  the  Nazoni  and  Nadaco,  e.  of  An- 
gelina r.  and  about  20  m.  n.  w.  of  Nacog- 
doches, on  a  small  stream  flowing  n., 
evidently  one  of  the  southern  branches 
of  Shawnee  cr.,  Texas.  The  statement 
that  it  was  between  the  Neches  and  the 
Trinity  is  incorrect,  as  is  also  the  assertion 
that  it  was  founded  for  the  **Noaches," 
a  tribe  which  did  not  exist  in  Texas. 
After  three  years  of  little  success,  the 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1719,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  others  of  e.  Texas, 
through  fear  of  a  French  invasion.  On 
Aug.  13,  1721,  it  was  reestablished  on  the 
same  site  b}r  the  MarquC'S  de  Aguayo  and 
Father  Espinosa.  The  church  and  the 
dwelling,  which  were  found  in  ruins,  were 
rebuilt,  the  chief  of  the  Nazoni  was  re- 
instateii  as  ** governor,**  and  Fray  Benito 
Sanchez  left  in  charge  (Pefia,  Derrotero, 
folio  18,  Mexico,  1722).  In  1729  the  pre- 
sidio near  the  Angelina,  which  protected 
this  mission,  was  withdrawn,  and  as  a 
result  the  mission  was  suppressed  in  1729- 
30.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  rees- 
tablish it  on  San  Marcos  r.,  then  on  the 
Nueces  and  the  Frio,  but  finally  a  site 
was  chosen  on  the  San  Antonio,  12  m. 
below  the  prtfaent  citv  of  that  name. 
Here,  on  Mar.  5, 1731,  tne  mission  of  San 
Jos^  was  rediristened  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  (<!.  v.).  While  in  e.  Texas,  the 
mission  had  never  l)een  very  successful, 
for  while  the  Indians  were  in  the  main 
friendly,  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
faith,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  life  in 
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scattered   villages    to    live   in    miaaon 

C^bloB.  (ll.  B.B.) 

Jotj.— BHncmft.  No.  M».  Blalea,  I,  614.SSIi. 
66.%  ISrid.  Bu  JcHph,— Gkrrlson,  Texan,  £0. 1303. 
8>n  Joitf  da  loi  Fimai.  A  former  small 
Bcttkment  of  the  Nevotne,  situated  SO 
leagaes fmm  Pilic,  on  theRiodeMatape, 
in  Bonorti,  Mexico.  It  was  formerly  a 
vi»ta  of  the  mJMion  of  Teroripa.  The 
place,  whk'h  is  now  civilized,  contained 
150  inhabimnlH  in  1000, 65  of  whom  were 
of  Ya(]ui  blood. 

Bu  JoH  it  la)  Finu.— Hardv,  Tnvel*.  437, 1S2«. 
Bu  JiHph  d*  iH  Piuu.— Riido  Ennyo  (ca.  1T6S), 

San  Jmi  y  Ban  Miguel  d«  Agnajo  (Saint 
Joseph  and  Saint  MicliHet).  A  Fran- 
ciscan niiasion  establiflhcii  in  1720  near 
Bio  San  Antonio,  alxiut  6  m.  below  the 


in  15fl8  in  receiving  the  people  of  Ynfie- 
ainree  after  the  voluntary  relmquishraent 
"'  pueblo  to  the  Spaniards,  gained 


present  Han  Antonio,  Texan,  undpr  the 
prute<:tion  of  the  prei*i<lio  of  San  Antonio 
dc  B^iar.  It  was  long  considered  the 
mo»t  nourifhing  of  the  Texas  miwions, 
and  in  177H  itx  <;hureh,  worth  (40,000, 
wax  said  to  l>e  the  finest  in  New  Spain. 
The  Indian  jrapulation  waslWin  1702,  up 
to  which  year  there  had  f>i*n  1,051  bap- 
tisms. The  miaflioa  also  posstvsed  1,500 
yoke  of  oxen.  In  17S5  the  population 
wart  100;  in  179;!,  114.  It  ceased  to  exist 
an  an  independent  mission  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  See  Itancroft,  No. 
Mox.  States,  i,  inm;  (iarrimn,  Texas. 
1904. 

flan  Juan  (Saint  John).  A  Tewa  pueblo 
near  the  b.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  25 
m.  s.  w.  of  Sanla  F^,  N.  Hex.,  before  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Indians  imxu- 
pied  and  al)an<1r>Dc-d  siiccewivoly  :!  other 
pneblni",  immediat«'l^  previous  to'  the  16th 
eentnry  (Bandelicrm  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  21,  61,  et  sen.,  1892).  When  dilate 
visite<l  it  in  1508,  he  estahlished  then;  the 
headquarters  of  the  proviuciat  govem- 
nient,  and  pretnnitinns  were  even  made 
for  building  the  permanent  city  of  "San 
Fr»ncisco"  initsvicinity{Bee  Yiiyeniui/gt). 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Kranriwan  mission 
from  an  early  ilate,  and,  owinj;  jiartly  to 
the  generous  character  of  its  inhabitants 


nation  "San  Juan de Ion Caballeros." 
1782.  600  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  died  of  pestilence  in  two 
months.  Besides  the  mun  pueblo  of  San 
Juan  the  Indians  held  a  portion  of  theaiB' 
ble  lands  about  Chamita,  and  a  small  col- 
ony of  them  dwell  on  tbew.  side  of  the  Itio 
Grande  at  the  so-i^led  Pueblito.  Thejr 
claim  Pioge.  Saiiuwingge,  and  Pojin- 
ningge  as  ruins  of  their  ancient  villages. 
Pop.  404  in  1910. 

The  clans  of  San  Juan  are:  Tan  (Sun), 
Nan  (Stone),  Kopin  (Coral),  Ka(EBrthl, 
Kunya(  Turquoise),  Pe  (a  mountain  tree), 
Sepin  ("Panted  Eagle"),  Oquwa 
(Cloud),  Po  (Calabash),  Tft 
(Graffl),  Knn  (Com),  Po'  (Wa- 
ter), De  (Coyote),  Ke  (Bear),  Kan 
(Mountain  Bon),  Keya(Badger), 
Ye  (Liiard),  Dye  (Gopher),  Tt 
(Cottonwood).  See  PtuUoi,  To- 
noan  thmUy  Tewa.  (f.  w.  K.) 
Jyuv-tTii.ti  q-ka.— Biindeller  Id  Arab. 
Intft.  Papen,  iir,  260,  1AS0  (proper  namo 
of  Che  pueblo).  KaJ-kaL—JouveniMaii 
111  Cftth.  Hon,,  I,  noTl,  12, 1906  (RlTen  u 
nHllvo  name).  Kin  Xltiih&il,— Ctutta. 
Am.  Ind..  1, 138,1907  ('red  hou»e  people": 
NHvahoname).  OsU.— UatKbelin Ha*. 
Am.  Uliii,2G9,Apr.ie62,  OUn.— Hodge, 
'-'d  aotn,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  Cup^Iieui 
re':  Ten  name).  Oliaiw.—Hmith.Oa- 
<leV»ca.l«3,lBn.  (H.ka,— Bandelter 
Arch.  In»l.  Papen,  in.  12S,  1890. 
lul-BandclIer  In  RItuh,  N.  Hex., 
.  1W&.   (Mu'.— Pewkei  In  Inh  R«p. 

WOO  iHt-~  " '     '"'—- 

UkTtk.— HodKC.  fleld  ni 


the  Rio  < 


„..  — _.eii,B.  A.  EL.  imcw 

aode  opens  Into  a  plain':  Tao  na 
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PaU'parai.~Hodge,fleldnote8,B.A.E  ,1895(Ifileta 
name).  Pakuqh«Ui.— Ibid  (PicuriBname).  Baaat- 
JaaadMCheTalien.— Cordova  (1619)  trana.  in  Ter- 
naox-CompanK,  Voy.,  x,  440, 1838  (French  form). 
Saa  Juan.— Villa-Sefior(  1748)quoted  by  Shea. Cath. 
Miw..  82, 1855.  Baa  Juan  de  CabalMiM.— Donaldson, 
Moqui  Tiieblolnds..  91. 1893  (mifiprint).  Baa  Juaa 
dt  1m  Caballeroa.— Cordova  (1619)  trann.  in  Ter- 
naux-Conlpau^  Voy.,  x,  440,  1838;  Villa-Sefior, 
Theatro  Am.,  Ii,  418, 1748.  Ban  Joan  de  loa  Cabe- 
llaroa.— Shea.  Cath.Miw..  82, 1870 (misprint).  Baa 
Joaaeroa.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  221,  1886. 
Baa  Jnaaert.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  of  N.  Mex.,  289, 
1809.  Bant  Joaa.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XVI.  2.16.  1871.  Bant  Joaa  BatUta.— Ibid.,  109, 
116.  B.  lean.— Crepy,  Map  Am^r.  Sent.,  1783(?). 
8.  Jean.— Vaugonay,  Map  Am^rlque,  1778. 
8.  Joanne.— Morelli,  FasU  Novi  Orbin,  81,  1776. 
8.  John.— D'Anville.  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
Bt.  Johns.— Heyleyn,  Coconography,  1072, 1708. 

San  Juan.  A  Timucua  mission  town  in 
1688,  nanie<l  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  (see  copy 
and  translation  in  (Tatschet,  Timucua 
Lang.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  zviii, 
497,  1880).  It  was  visited  by  Dickenson 
in  1699,  and  was  apparently  situated  on 
Little  Talbot  id.,  n.  from  8t  Augustine, 
Fla.  (j.  M.) 

San  Juan.  An  Apalacliee  mission  town 
in  N.  w.  Florida  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 7th  century.  It  was  destroyed,  with 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  by  the  English 
and  thoir  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of 
1702-06.  (j.  M.) 

San  Juan.  An  Opata  village  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  mentioned  by  Hralidka  (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904)  as  one  of  the  pue- 
blos at  which  full-blood  Opata  may  still 
be  fomid. 

San  Juan.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  under  San 
Juan  Bautiuta  niisnion.  Ban  Benito  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

San  Juan.  A  Cochimi  visitation  town 
of  the  uiiKsion  of  San  Joe4  de  Comondu, 
in  lat  26°,  central  Ixiwer  California, 
in  1708.— Venegaa,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  404. 
1769. 

San  Juan  Bantiata  (Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist). The  fifteenth  Franciscan  mission 
establishtNl  in  California.  The  site  was 
choHen  l>otween  San  Carlos  and  Santa 
Clara,  about  6  ni.  from  the  present 
town  uf  Sanrent,  Santa  Clara  co.  The 
native  name  was  Popelout,  or  Pope- 
loutchoni.  II en^  some  buildings  had  al- 
ready iK'on  eructe<l  by  men  from  Monte- 
rey, and  on  June  24,  1797,  President 
Lanuen  founded  the  new  mission.  By 
the  end  of  the  voar  there  had  l)een  85 
baptisms,  and  In  1800  the  neoi)hyte8 
nunilK>re<l  516,  Thes?e  increased  to  702 
in  1810,  843  in  1820,  and  1,248  in  1828, 
after  which  the  decline  began.  The 
stock  and  crops  prospered  from  the  be- 
ginniiiir.  In  1810  therti  were  6,175  large 
sto<-k  and  9.720  nmall  tiiock;  in  1820, 
1  l,7iH)  and  9,."i;^0  n»spectively.  The  aver- 
age crop  for  the  decade  ending  1810  was 


8,700  bushels;  for  that  ending  1820,  3,.300 
bushels.  In  18.'^  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  st<:>ck,  but  the  crops 
remained  goo<i.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  its  founding  the  mission 
had  considerable  trouble  with  the  An- 
saime,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  about 
25  m.  to  the  e.  These  were  finally  de- 
feated and  a  number  of  captives  bn^ught 
to  the  mission.  A  new  mission  church, 
begun  in  1803,  was  dedicated  in  1812. 
In  1832  there  were  916  neophytes*.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  from  the  time 
of  its  founding  was  3,913,  of  whom  2,015 
were  children.  In  1835, 63  Indians  were 
emancipated,  but  after  that  time  there  is 
no  further  reconl.  A  numl)er  of  whites 
settled  in  the  region,  and  the  place  be- 
came known  as  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan 
de  Castro.  In  1846  the  orchanl,  all  that 
remained  of  the  land  improvements,  was 
sold.  The  buildings  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are 
still  in  use.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Juan  Bautista  Ix^longed 
to  the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  In 
its  later  years  it  drew  manv  of  its  neo- 
phytes from  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the 
Yokuts  were  i»robably  well  represented. 
Grarcfa,  according  to  Bancroft  (Hist.  Cal., 
II,  839,  1886),  speaks  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Mariposas,  the  rancheria  of  Nopo- 
chinches  being  named,  in  which  300  In- 
dians of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  brought 
to  San  Juan  Bautista.  A  list  of  the  vil- 
lages from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
follows  (Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  i,  557,  1886; 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860), 
although  several  of  them  also  supplied 
neophytes  to  San  Carlos:  Abeayme 
(Ansaimas,  Ausaima  =  Ansaimes),  Ab- 
sayruc,  Asystanra,  Calendanic  (Kalinda- 
ruk),  ChaiMina,  Echantac,  Giguav,  (iua- 
churrones  (Wacharones),  Iratae,  Ja^^niga, 
Jeboaltae,  Lithenca,  Mitaldejama,  Mots- 
sum  (Mutsun),  Oncxtaco,  Onixaymas, 
Padsin  (Pagosinesor  Paysinw),  Popelout, 
Pouxouoma,  Poitokwis,  Suricuama,  Ta- 
marox,  Teboaltac  (=Jel)oaltae),  Thi- 
thirii,  Tipisastac  (Tir«iistana=Ti[«ista(^), 
Tnitca,  Uflijaima,  Utchuchu,  Xisca  (or 
Xixcaca),  Xivirca,  Yelnius.      (a.  n.  l.) 

San  Juan  Bautista  (so  named  by  Dilate, 
who  reached  it  on  St  John's  day,  June 
24,  1598).  Formerly  a  small  pueblo  on 
the  Rio  (Grande,  16  m.  alx>ve  Sevilleta, 
N.  Mex..  at  the  site  of  the  present  Sabinal. 
Whether  it  was  a  Pin>  or  a  Tigim  si^ttle- 
ment  in  not  known,  since  it  wil*«  near  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  those  two 
groups.  In  1626  Sevilleta  was  mentioned 
as  the  last  Piro  settlement  to  the  n.; 
therefore  if  San  Juan  Bautista  l^elonged 
to  that  tril^  it  was  al)andoneil  between 
1598  (the  date  of  Oflate's  visit)  and 
1626.  (r.  w.  H.) 
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Ban  Inmn  BaptUta.— Villa«n^n,  Hist.  N.  Mez.,  186, 
1610.  Ban  JuanBaptista.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papen,  iv,  238^  1892.  Bant  Joan  Baptitta.— Ofiate 
(1&98)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi,  252,  1871. 

San  Juan  Bantiata.  A  Cora  pueblo  and 
formerly  a  visita  of  the  miHsion  of  Santa 
Fe;  situated  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San 
Pedro,  lat.  22°  2(K,  Jalisco,  Mexico.— 
Kino  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  300, 
1856. 

San  Juan  Oapiitrano.  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion established  by  Fr.  Junfpero  Serra, 
Nov.  10,  1776,  at  a  place  called  in  the 
native  tonjrue  Sajirit,  or  Quanis-Savit, 
at  the  present  San  Juan,  Orange  cx).,  Cal. 
As  8(X)n  as  Franciscan  misHionaries,  who 
were  superseded  by  Dominicans  in 
Lower  California,  arrived  in  San  Diego, 
the  ardent  at>ostle  to  Alta  California  sent 
two  friars  to  institute  amission  at  a  road- 
stead 26  leagues  n.  of  San  Diego.  They 
raised  across  on  Oct.  30,  1775,  but  hastily 
returned  when  they  learned  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  soldiers  the  natives  had 
burned  San  Diego  mission.  No  sooner 
was  it  rebuilt  than  Fr.  Junfpero  pro- 
cee<led  to  inaugurate  the  projected  sec- 
ond mission,  then  hurried  to  San  Gabriel 
and  brought  down  the  requisite  stock  of 
cattle  escort<.Ki  by  a  single  soldier,  and 
when  a  band  of  yelling,  painted  Indians 
threatene<l  his  life  ho  won  their  confi- 
dence and  friendship.  The  natives  of 
this  i»r>iuat,  well  supplied  by  pi-olific  na- 
ture, were  not  covetous  of  food  or  gifts, 
but  rcMnarkably  eager  for  baptism.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  mts.,  where 
they  had  a  large  rancheria  called  Sejat. 
About  2  m.  from  the  mission  they  had 
one  called  l^ituidem,  and  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  they  settled  at  Acagchemem 
(<ier*)nimo  Boscana  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
11,  18*)1 ).  The  fruitful  plain  soon  yielded 
an  exchangeable  surplus  of  wheat,  com, 
and  legumes.  Juicy  grasses  nourished 
henls  and  flocks  that  doii])led  eiich  year. 
The  vino  was  first  planted  there  and  it 
grew  wonderfully,  and  pomegranates, 
quinces,  peachei^,  nectarines,  and  other 
fruits  of  Old  Spain  throve  as  well.  By 
I7as  there  were  383  amverta;  in  1790 
there  were  741,  and  the  mission  herds  had 
increased  to  2,473  head,  the  small  stoi'k  to 
5,500,  the  grain  crop  to  upward  of  3,000 
bushels.  Houses  for  40  neophyte  fami- 
lies were  constnicted  in  1794,  some  of 
them  roofed  with  tiles.  The  weaving  in- 
dustry was  introduced  in  1797,  and  woolen 
blankets  and  cloth  of  native  dye  were 
produced,  while  the  wool  clip  was 
abundant  enough  to  supply  other  mis- 
sions also.  A  stone  church,  the  finest  in 
California,  that  was  nine  years  in  build- 
ing, was  completed  in  1806.  It  had  a 
high  tower  and  five  interior  arches  of 
Btone,  all  the  work  of  the  neophytes. 
Illegal  sales  of  provisions  to  American 


and  Russian  trading  vessels  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  mission.  The  number  of 
neophytes  increased  to  1,138  in  1810,  the 
average  crop  to  5,570  bushels,  and  the 
large  stock  to  10,213  head,  while  the 
number  of  sheep,  though  still  the  largest 
among  the  missions,  decreased  in  ten 
years  from  17,030  to  11,500,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  following  decade  there  were 
15,000,  with  11,500  cattle  and  nearly 
1,000  horses,  while  the  neophyte  popula- 
tion, after  reaching  1,361  in  1812,  de- 
clined to  1,064.  On  Dec.  8,  1812,  the 
new  church  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  nearly  50  natives  who  were 
attending  early  mass  were  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins.  In  1830  the  number  of 
neophytes  had  declined  to  926,  cattle  to 
10,978,  sheep  to  5,000.  Torrents  gullied 
the  fertile  soil  and  weeds  choked  the 
crops,  while  the  affairs  of  the  mission 
were  mismanaged.  The  missionary 
quarreled  with  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  the  neophytes  grew  lazy  and  inso- 
lent. In  1833  the  earlier  scheme  of 
secularization  was  carried  out  at  this 
mission  as  an  experiment.  The  neo- 
phytes, of  whom  there  were  861,  were 
all  released  from  mission  restriction,  pro- 
vided with  farms  and  farm  stock,  and 
constituted  into  a  pueblo.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  their  new  liberties  were  ab- 
rogated and  they  were  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  people  of  other  missions. 
From  the  founding  of  the  mission  till 
1834  the  number  of  natives  baptizeil  was 
4,317,  1.689  adults  and  2,628  children. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  3,153.  The 
civilian  administrator  was  avaricious, 
and  the  neophytea  deserte<l  until  only  80 
were  found  at  the  mission  in  18.S9.  They 
clamored  to  be  forme<l  again  into  a 
pueblo,  and  the  Government  a<*ce<led  to 
their  desire  on  the  condition  of  their 
working  faithfully  during  a  perio<l  of 
probation  mider  the  direction  of  the 
padre,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
charge  unless  citizens  were  allowed  to 
come  in  and  the  Indian  alcaldes  were 
held  in  control.  During  the  next  few 
years  most  of  the  Indians  left  for  Los 
Angeles  or  elsewhere.  In  1841  the  In- 
dians were  fully  emancipated  and  land 
was  assigned  to  those  wno  desired  it  in 
the  newly  founded  pueblo  of  San  Juan, 
but  not  more  than  20  to  30  seem  to  have 
settled  there.  What  remained  of  the 
mission  grounds  was  sold  in  1845  for 
$710.  The  ruins  of  the  old  stone  church 
still  remain  as  when  overthrown.  The 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  has  se- 
vwTvd  a  lease  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  placed  a  roof,  with  the  original 
tiles,  on  the  old  adobe  church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Serra,  be- 
sides making  other  repairs  to  preserve 
the  buildings  from  further  decay.    The 
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Indians  in  the  neigfaborhood  of  this 
niiwioQ  belong  to  the  Bhoehonean  Md- 
miatic  stock  and  are  known  as  Joaneilofl 
Xq.  v.).  though  it  ie  probable  that  Uie 
mueion  included  neophytei  from  more 
distant  groupe.  '      ~ 

ttouia  BuTlt— Ta' 

UBOdheinnnroH  

miKlon).  MIHt.— Bftncroft,  Hint.  C^].,  i,  »•, 
1«U  (lutWe  name  o[  mlislon  Bite).  Su  «&»!*■ 
b«M.— fihea.  Oth.  Mln.,  M.  UU.  Bu  Tiuui 
OVMtrua.— Hale,  Etliiios.  and  Fbllol,,  22t,  1H«. 
tuatnta  OapiitTau.— Propei  mune  of  mlnlcm. 

ka  Inan  Oapiitrano.  A  niiaaion  estab- 
lished in  1731  on  Ran  Antonio  r.,  about 
7  m.  below  the  present  Saa  Antonio, 
Texas,  under  the  protection  of  the  preddio 
of  Ban  Antonio  de  B^jar.  Prior  to  this 
time  it  vas  BiCuated  between  Trinity  and 
Nechea  ra.,  and  was  known  as  Sun  Job£ 
de  loe  Nazones  (q.  v.).  The  population 
was  203  in  1762,  np  to  which  time  there 
had  been  B47  baptifms.  The  mission 
contained  also  1,000  cattle,  500  horses. 


become  reduced  to58  in  1785,  and  to  only 
St  in  17<J3.  It  ceased  to  exivt  as  an  inde- 
pendent niiiiBion  befiTo  the  close  of  the 
centarv.  Bee  Bani'roft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  1886';  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

■an  Jaaa  da  Dioa  (>Saint  John  of  God). 
A  former  mission  on  the  w.  side  of  Lower 
California. 

OvlriuU— (-lavl^ro.  gtorlB  dplla  Cal.,  ii,  ITS, 
rm.    St.  Jshn  af  Ood— Slim,  Cath.  Mlw,.  9(1. 18U. 

Ban  Juan  de  lo*  Jsmai.  A  mission  or 
the  visila  of  a  mir-sion  c^tahlislit^d  by  the 
Francimm^lietuwn  l(f:!7nnd  KWO atone 
of  the  jiucliloa  of  tho  Jenii^z,  probably 
Amn!<liuiigk«'ii  (().  v.  I,  at  the  juui-tion  of 
the  <.iua(lulupe  and  Ban  Diepo  branches 
o(  Jeniez  r.,  in  n.  ccntml  ^ew  Mexico. 
It  rontaiiii'il  a  church.  Sec  Baiidelier  in 
Arch,  hii^t.  Pa|H-r8,  iv,  208,  18(13. 

Baa  lun  da  lei  JtmH.— Liirn  (IGM)  quntoil  hj 
Bandtlk'r.  «i>.  i-it.,  Wu.  Bu  Jnu  da  1«  fama.— 
Doe.ofllM^lhM.    S.Jni [liid..:MS. 

Ban  Ltniro  (S,iint  l^nurus).  Aformer 
Tano  puebl"  II*  m.  s.  w.  of  the  i>re8ent 
Lmhv,  on  the  s.  bunk  of  the  Arrovo  dt>t 
Chorro,SanlaFcco..S.Mcx.  Prior  to  the 
PuebloiiprWnninliWOitwasiiviwiaufthi' 
■uission  of  Sim  MuriHm,  but  iH-tweoii  that 
data  and  16tf2  the  inhabitants  were  forced 


to  abandon  it  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Pecos  and  the  Bio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes  and  to  transfer  their  pueblo  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Banta  Cruz, 
where  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the 
same  name,  but  was  abandoned  in  16M. 
Bee  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  186, 
1889i  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i, 
22;  IV,  83,  105,  1892.  (f.  w.  h.) 

I-BHa. —Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  1-apen.  Til.  ISS. 
lfS0(nboTMn»1  name).  Bu  (Uiiini.— BandelkT 
In  Rilcb,  7<'.  Mei.,  101.  1HI9,  (mbriiiit).  Baa 
LMaiv.— Lsdd.etoTf  otN.Uex.,H2,IH»l,  BuU- 
lara,— VeUnrurt  (1696)  In  Tealro  Uci..  III.  324, 
1S7L  B.  Immmzo.—V  AnviUe,  Map  Am.  B«pl,.  1716. 
Bl  Laaanu.— k'ltcliln.  Unp  N.  A..  1787. 

■an  Liiaro.  AformerBettleinent,pTOb- 
ably  of  the  Papa^,  and  the  m»t  of  a  Span- 
ish mission;  situated  on  the  Rio  Banta 
Cruz,  in  Ion.  110°  30',  just  below  tbe» 
Arizona-Sonora  boundarj-,  at  the  site  of 
the  prevent  town  of  Ihat  name.  The  mis-, 
sion  was  doubtless  eftablished  by  Father 
Kino  about  16t)T.  It  waa  abaniloned  in 
1S45  on  account  of  .Apache  deiireilationa. 
Baa  Liiara.— Kinn  (1697)  In  Doc.  HIK.  Mcx^lthK.. 
I.  278.  IS66.  Saa  Laraaia.— Oraico  y  Be rra,  <■««., 
M7,  J864.  8,  LiMarg,— Bernal  |H197I  in  Bancrott, 
Aril,  and  K.  Uex.,  3&6.  ISS9.  8.  Laianu.— Elno, 
map  (1702)  in  BtfitkleJii.  Neiio  Welt-BoCt,  71, 
1-ni.  B.  Lamia.— Man^e  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Hex..  a«,  1BH9  (tdenlicalT). 

Ban LoreniD  (Saint  Lawrence).  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission,  fovindeU  in  Texas,  Jan.  26, 
17112  (not  in  1761  as  Arridvita  tvyx),  for 
theLi  pan  after  they  were  friglitene<l  from 
Ban  Baba  mission  hy  the  attack  of  the 
Comanche  and  others  in  1758.  The  site 
was  at  El  Cailon,  on  the  Rio  Ban  JcB<eph, 
now  the  iipp«'r  Nueces,  and  not  the  Ban 
Antonio,  aa  has  been  conjectured  (El 
Caflon  is  shown  on  the  La  Fota  map,  ca. 
1767).  The  principal  chief  concerned 
was  Caliezi'm,  who  waa  maile  "(rovernur" 


three  conditions  before  entering  the  mis- 
sion. These  Mere  that  the  Bpanlarda 
should  (1)  protect  Ilia  i)e<)nle  from  the 
Comancheduringagreat  buffalo  hunt, (2) 
aid  them  inacanipaijrn  against  that  tribe, 
arHl(3)dellver  to  him  the  captive  dangli- 
ter  of  the  Kiitagi^  (Kiowa  Apache)  bead 
chief  ( Re|K)rt  of  KAI>ago  y  Tenin,  Jan.  31, 
1761,  MB.  in  ArchivoGen.).  Twowteks 
afterward  NuestraSeDora  de  laC'andelaria 
(q.  v.)wa8  founded  nearbv. 

A  year  after  their  e^'tablii'hment,  Xinii- 
ne«  (ijuoted  bv  Arricivita,  Cn'mica  388, 
1792)  re|»rte<V  that  about  400  Indians 
were  in  (be  two  missions,  of  which  this 
one  was  the  more  prosperous.  FU(?aflon 
had  Ix-eti  chusen  as  a  retreat  from  the 
Comanche,  and  for  sonic  time  il  was 
umiKili-steil,  it  seeina;  but  in  176(i  and 
1767.  in  retHiiatiou  f-ir  two  hoatile  cam- 
laigii.i  by  till'  l.ipaii.  the  Comanche  three 
limesntlackeil  San  U'renzo  mission  [Can- 
delaria  wiui  alrvady  alwndoned].  In  the 
last  attack  it  i:*  said  they  killed  and  cap- 
tured more  than  30  Lipan  and  ran  al 
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more  than  1,000  horses  (Arricivita,  op. 
cit ,  392-93) .  In  1767  the  Viceroy,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Marques  ^e  Ruhi, 
onlered  the  mission  abandoned.  What 
are  a]3parently  the  ruins  of  this  mission 
are  still  plainly  visible  in  Edwards  co., 
about  40  m.  n.  w.  of  Uvalde,     (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Santa  Onis.— R&bago  y  TcrAn,  Feb.  7, 17G2.  MS.  In 
Arcbivo  Gen.  (propcrlv  the  name  of  the  Indian 
paeblo,  not  of  the  uiisslou). 

San  Lorenio.    A  former  Suma  pueblo, 

probably  containing  also  some  Piro  and 

Tigua,  near  £1  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 

in  Chihuahua.     It   was   the  seat  of   a 

Spanish  mission  from  1712,  and  had  440 

inhabitants  in  1790,  but  became  a  Mex- 

icanized  town  on  the  extermination  of  the 

tribe.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Ban  Lorraso.—Villa-Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  ii,  8€0» 
428.  1748.  Ban  Lorenso  del  Real.^Ward  in  Ind- 
Aff.  Rep.  1867.  213,  lh68.  Ban  Lorenzo  el  Real 
Pueblo  M  Zomas.— 18th  Cent.  doc.  cited  by  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  88,  1890.  B.  Lo- 
renzo.—Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684,  1736.  B.  Lorenzo 
del  Sealito.— Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191, 1889. 

San  Lneai.  A  Cora  pueblo  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  on  the  b. 
border  of  the  Cora  country,  in  the  n.  part 
of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map,  1902. 

San  Lull  ( Saint  Louis ) .  The  district  in 
w.  Kansas  once  inhabited  by  the  Apaches 
delQuartelejo;  ho  named  by  Juan  Uril)arri 
in  1706  (Bancroft,  Ariz.  anJl  N.  Mex.,  229, 
286,  1889).  At  thin  time,  or  shortly  after- 
ward, it  was  within  the  range  of  the 
Jicarillas.     See  Quartdejo. 

San  Lull.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hi^t.  Cal.,  i,  253, 1884. 


between  Busanic  and  Cocoppera. 

B.  Lttia  BaU  (?).— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 

1884. 

San  Laij  de  Apalache.  A  principal  town 
and  mission  of  the  Apalachee,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  Fairbanks  (Hist. 
Fla.,  123,  1901),  2  m.  w.  of  the  present 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  settlement  is 
named  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefs  to  the  King 
of  S|>ain  in  1688,  and  was  destroyed,  with 
the  mission  church  and  fort,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  Indian  allies  under  Gov. 
Moore  in  1704.  (.j.  m.) 

Ban  Lois.— Fairbanks.  Flti.,  123, 1901.  San  Luis  de 
Apalaehi.— Doc.  of  1688  quoted  by  Gatschel,  Creek 
MliTT.  Leg.,  I,  7f..  1H84.  Bt.  Lowie.— earn)!!.  Hi.st. 
C<»ll.  8.  C,  II,  675, 1836  (the  fort).  St.  Lewitses.— 
Ibid.,  853.  Bt.  LouU.— Bracken ridKO  (1827)  in 
Willlamii.  We«t  Fla.,  107, 1827. 

San  Lois  de  Us  Amarillai.  A  presidio 
established  in  1757  on  San  Saba  r.,  Texas, 
for  the  protection  of  San  Saba  mission 
(a.  v.),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
The  ruinsofthispresidioare  still  to  bo  seen 
at  Menardville,  Menard  co.      (ii.  e.  b.) 

Ban  Loii  Obiipo.  The  fifth  Franciscan 
mission  establishecl  in  California,  on  a 
Bite,  called  Tixliai  by  the  natives,  now  in- 


cluded in  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  mission,  dedicated  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  de  Tolosa,  was  founded  by  Fr. 
Junfpero  Serra  on  Sept.  1,  1772,  the 
place  being  near  the  Caflada  de  los  Osos, 
where  Fages  had  earlier  in  the  year  spent 
three  months  hunting  bears  to  supplv 
the  northern  establishments  with  tooa. 
The  natives  were  well  disposed,  willing 
to  work,  and  offered  their  children  for 
baptism^  although  the  number  of  neo- 
phytes increased  slowly.  There  was  no 
rancheria  near  the  mission,  and  the 
natives  being  well  supplied  witji  food, 
such  as  deer^  rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds, 
were  not  }MU*ticularly  desirous  of  settling 
at  the  mission.  Crops  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  successful  from  the  first.  In  1776 
all  the  buildings  except  the  church  and 
the  granar>'  were  burned  by  Indians 
who  were  enemies  of  those  attached  to 
the  mission,  the  tule  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings being  fired  by  means  of  burning 
arrows.  This  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  tiles  for  roofing.  In  1794  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  outside  Indians 
to  cause  the  converts  to  revolt,  but  it 
ended  with  the  imprisonment  of  five  of 
the  leaders.  There  were  492  neophvtes 
in  1780,  and  605  in  1790,  while  the  high- 
est number,  946,  was  reached  in  1794. 
Want  of  water  was  reported  as  the  chief 
drawback  of  the  mission,  though  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
was  3,200  bushels,  and  for  the  next  decade 
4,456  bushels.  A  bout  1809  a  chapel  seems 
to  have  been  built  at  San  Miguelito.  One 
was  abio  established  at  Santa  Margarita, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Though 
the  population  of  the  mission  gradually 
decreased  after  1794,  industries  seem  to 
have  thriven  for  a  time.  Both  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth  was  woven,  and  the 
Indians  were  reported  as  always  well 
dressed.  After  1820  the  decline  was 
more  marker!,  so  that  by  1830  there  were 
only  283  neophytes  remaining,  and  marks 
of  neglect  were'e  very  where  visible  (Rob- 
inson, Life  in  Cal.,  84,  1846).  In  1834 
there  were  2(J4  neophytes.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  to  1834  was 
2,608,  of  whom  1,331  were  children.  In 
1840  there  were  still  170  ex-neophvtes  at 
the  mia^ion.  The  decline  in  wealth  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent.  All  the  horses  were 
stolen  in  1840,  and  thenceforward  the 
decline  was  rapid,  so  that  in  1844  the 
mission  was  rerK)rted  as  having  neither 
land  nor  cattle,  while  the  neophytes  were 
demoralized  and  scattered  for  want  of  a 
minister.  The  mission  was  sold  in  1845 
by  Gov.  Pico  for  $510.  The  ownership 
of  the  buildings  was  later  confirme<i  of 
course  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  both 
monastery  and  church  have  l)een  so  much 
rebuilt  that  they  have  little  resemblance 
to  the  original  structures.  The  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  miaBiotL  V^^ 
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lonf!ed  to  the  Chumashan  (q.  v.)  linguis- 
tic family,  thoueh  speakine  a  dialect 
rather  different  from  the  otners.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  villages:  Cha- 
pule,  Chiminer,  Chofuate,  De  Impimu, 
De  Qmchechs,  Lteguie.  Sesjala,  Sespala, 
Tchena,  Tgniaps,  Walekhe     (a.  b.  l.) 

Ban  Lull  Sey  de  Francia  (Saint  Louis, 
King  of  France,  commonly  contracted  to 
San  Luis  Key).  A  Franciscan  mission 
founded  June  13,  1798,  in  San  Diego  co.. 
C^l.  It  was  the  last  mission  establishea 
in  California  s.  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
last  one  bj^  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  was  aided  by 
Frs.  Santiago  and  Peyri.  The  native 
name  of  the  site  was  Tacayne.  Occupy- 
ing an  intermediate  position  between  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Diego,  it  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  chiefly  because  of 
the  great  number  of  docile  natives  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  day  of  the  found- 
ing, 64  children  were  baptized,  and  the 
number  of  baptisms  bv  the  end  of  the 
year  reached  214.  Fr.  Peyri,  the  head  of 
the  new  mission,  was  most  zealous  and 
energetic,  the  natives  were  willing  to 
work,  and  by  July  1,  6,000  adol>es  were 
made  for  the  new  church,  which  was 
completed  in  1K02.  Other  buildings  also 
were  constructe<i,  and  neophytes  rapidly 
gathered  in,  so  that  by  1810  the  number 
reached  1 ,  519,  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
in  any  other  mission,  while  the  death-rate 
was  the  lowest.  The  mission  also  pros- 
pered materially,  having  in  1810,  10,576 
large  stock,  9,710  small  stock,  and  an 
average  crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of 
5,250  bushels.  During  the  next  decade 
the  mission  continued  to  prosper,  the 
population  roairhing  2,603  in  1820,  while 
the  large  stock  numbered  11,852,  the 
small  stock  18,641,  and  the  average  crop 
was  12,470  bushels.  In  1816  Fr.  Peyn 
foundeii  the  branch  establishment,  or 
asistencia,  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  about 
20  m.  up  the  river.  Here  a  chapel  was 
built,  a  padre  stationed,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  more  than  a  thousand  con- 
verts gathered.  The  mission  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  about  1826,  when  it 
had  2,86*.)  neophytes,  but  from  this  time 
it  gradually  declined.  The  mission  lands 
were  extensive,  including  ranches  at 
Santa  Margarita,  T^s  Flories,  Temecula, 
San  Jacinto,  and  Agna  Caliente,  all  of 
which  were  tended  by  the  neophytes. 
At  the  time  of  secularization  in  1834  San 
Luis  Rey  had  the  greatest  number  of 
neophytes  of  all  the  misnions,  namely 
2,844,  and  also  the  greatest  number  of 
livestock.  After  secularization  the  de- 
cline was  rapid,  both  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  Indians  managed  to  retain 
partial  control  of  some  of  the  mission 
ranches  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  soon 
had  to  give  them  up. 

The  total  number  of  natives  baptized  up 


to  1834  was  5,401,  of  whom  1,862  were 
children.  In  1846  Gov.  Pico  sold  what 
was  left  of  the  mission  buildings  and 
ground  for  $2,437.  Their  agent  was  dis- 
possessed by  Fremont,  and  during  most 
of  1847  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  United 
States  troops.  It  was  also  held  as  a  sub- 
Indian  agency  for  some  time  afterward. 
As  with  the  other  missions,  the  title  to 
the  buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds 
was  finally  confirmed  to  the  Catholic 
Church.     In  1892    the  church  was  re- 

Siired,  and  the  next  year  rededicated. 
ther  buildings  also  have  been  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  and  San  Luis  Rey  is  now  a 
college  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
The  chapel  at  Pala  has  likewise  been 
restored,  and  while  the  original  inhabit- 
ants have  entirely  disappeared,  Pala  has 
recently  become  the  nome  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Indians  from  Warner's  ranch 
(see  Affua  Caliente) ^  having  252  inhabit- 
ants in  1908.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  San  Luis  Rey  mission 
belong  to  the  Shoshonean  linfi:uistic  stock, 
and  have  been  given  the  collective  name 
of  Luiseflos  (q.  v. ).  (a.  b.  l.  ) 

Ban  Manael  (Saint  Emanuel).  A  reser- 
vation of  640  acres  of  worthless  land,  con- 
sisting of  dry  hills,  which  has  been 
patented  to  its  125  Mission  Indian  inhab- 
itants; situated  10  m.  from  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175,  1903; 
ibid.,  1903,  147,  1904;  Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  31,  1906. 

San  Marcoi  (Saint  Mark).  A  ruined 
pueblo,  18  m.  s.  sw.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
which,  according  to  Vetancurt,  was  for- 
merlv  occupied  by  Keresan  Indians. 
Bandelier,  however,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  alx)riginal  occupants  wore  Tano, 
although  there  may  have  been  Keres 
among  them.  A  Spanish  mission,  with 
600  neophytes,  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680,  having 
as  its  visitas  the  pueblos  of  San  Ldzaro 
and  Cienega.  The  churches  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolt,  the  mis- 
sionary. Padre  Tinoco,  w^as  killed  while 
at  Galisteo,  and  the  pueblo  perma^ 
nently  abandoned.  Twelve  years  later 
(1692),  when  Vargas  visited  the  country, 
the  pueblo  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of 
the  walls  standing.  According  to  Meline 
(Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867),  the 
inhabitants  joined  theTewa  at  San  Juan. 
The  name  San  Marcos  was  first  applied 
by  Gaspar  de  Sosa  in  1591.  The  pueblo 
should    not   be   confused  with  Kuakaa 

.  V. ),  a  prehistoric  ruin  5  m.  s.  of  Santa 

,  although  San  Marcos  apparently  bore 

the  same  Tano  name.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Oua-ka.— Bandelier  in  Areh.  Inst.  I^apera,  m, 
125.  18lK>  (Tano  name).  Koa-kaa.  -Ibid.,  iv,  92, 
1892  (Tano  name).  Xu-kua.— Ibid.,  in,  125.  Baa 
MarooB.— Sosa  (Um)  In  Doc.  In^d.,  xv,  251, 1871. 
Bant  Marcos.— Oflate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi.  114,  1871. 
B.  Xark.— Bowles,  Map  America,  1784.    Bi  Karoo.— 
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Crepy,  Map  Am^r.  Sept.,  1788  (7).    Ta-tw.— Ladd, 

Storvof  N.  I' 

Ritch,  New  Mexico.  166,  1885  (aborigrinal  name). 


Max.,  79. 1891  (misprint).    Ta-atse.— 


Taa-tse.^Bandelier.  Gilded  Man,  283.  18ti8. 
TatM.— Ofiate  ri598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  102. 1871. 
Ta-tse.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  92, 
1892  ( KercKan  name ) .  YAts^.— Bandeller,  Gilded 
Man,  221. 1898. 

San  Marcos.  A  Cochimi  visitation  town 
of  Santa  Rosalia  Miilege  mission  in  1745, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Lower  California,  8 
leagues  n.  of  Mulege,  probably  on  San 
Marcos  id. — Venegas,  Hist  C^.,  ii,  198, 
1759. 

San  Mareos  de  Apalache.  The  principal 
town  and  mission  station  of  the  Apala- 
chee  in  the  17th  century,  situated  aoout 
the  present  St  Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefti 
of  the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1688. 
In  1704  it  was  taken  and  entirety  destroyed, 
with  the  church  and  other  mission  build- 
ings, by  the  English  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies under  Gov.  Moore.  (j.  m.  ) 


Ban  Karoos.— Oateohet, Creek  Migr.  L.ee.,1. 76, 1884. 
Ban  Marooo  de  Apalaohe.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  839, 
1723.  St.  Mark  de  Appalaohee.— Brackenridee 
(1827)  in  Williams.  West  Fla.,  107,  1827.  St. 
][arks.-fihea,  Cath.  Miss.,  74, 185-^ 

San  Martin.     A  former  Maricopa  ran- 

cheria  on  Gila  r.,  w.  of  the  great  bend, 

in  s.  w.  Arizona;  visited  bv  Anza,  Font, 

and  Garctfl  in  1775.    See  Garci^s  (1775), 

Diary,  117.  1900. 

B.  KartiB  of  tlie  Opas.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 

Mex..  392.  1889. 

Ban  Martin.  A  former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Sonoita. — Kino 
cite<i  by  Bancro|t,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
497,  1884. 

San  Mateo  (Saint  Matthew).  A  Timu- 
cna  mission  town  in  1688,  named  in  an 
address  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  the 
King  of  Spain  (see  copv  and  translation 
by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XVIII,  497, 1880).  There  appears  to  have 
been  another  town  of  the  same  name, 
possibly  a  Spanish  settlement,  in  w. 
Florida  at  a  later  date.  (  j.  m.  ) 

San  Mateo.     A  former  Jova  pueblo  and 

seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1677; 

Bituate<l  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat. 

29**.     It  was  temporarily  deserted  in  1690, 

owing  to  Apache  depredations.    Pop.  596 

in  1678,  and  only  95  in  1780. 
Baa  Mateo.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8..  Ill,  349,  1857.  Ban  Mateo  de  Baguaripa.— 
Ibid.  Ban  Mateo  Malsnra.— Orozco  y  Berra,  GeoR., 
^t5.  1864.  B.  Mateo.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
1,  513.  1884. 

Ban  Mateo.  A  pueblo,  probably  Kere- 
san,  in  New  Mexico  in  1590. — Sosa  (1590) 
in  Doo.  In^.,  xv,  254,  1871. 

Ban  Mignel  (Saint  Michael)  The  six- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
Cal ifomia.  The  site  chosen  was  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Vahia,  in  the  upper 
Salinas  valley,  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Luis  Obispo,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
present  San  Luis  Obispo  co.    Taylor  (Cal . 


Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860)  says  the  name  of 
the  rancheria  at  the  site  of  the  mission 
was  Chulam,  or  Chalomi.  At  this  place 
Fr.  Lasuen,  on  July  25,  1797,  *'in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  gentiles 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,''  formally 
founded  the  mission.  The  natives  were 
verv  friendly,  and  15  children  were  offered 
forl:)aptism  the  same  day.    The  mission 

S-ew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth. 
y  1800  there  were  362  neophytes,  and 
973  in  1810,  while  the  greatest  number. 
1,076,  was  reached  in  1814.  At  the  end 
of  the  firtft  three  years  the  mission  had 
372  horses  and  cattle,  and  1,582  small 
stock,  while  the  crops  for  that  year  (1800) 
were  1,900  bushels.  In  1810  there  were 
5,281  cattle  and  horses,  11,160  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  pre- 
cecling  decade  of  3,4^  bushels.  During 
the  next  decade  the  stock  increased  con- 
siderably, but  the  crops  bt^an  and  con- 
tinued to  decline.  In  1806  the  mission 
lost  a  numl)er  of  its  buildings  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies  by  fire,  but  the  roof 
only  of  the  church  was  injured.  Shortly 
after  1818  a  new  church  was  completed. 
In  1828  the  mission  lands  were  reported 
as  extending  from  the  ocean  to  Tulare 
lake.  In  l&i4  there  were  699  neophvtes. 
Up  to  this  time  the  total  numlx^r  of  na- 
tives Imptized  was  2,562,  of  whom  1,277 
were  children.  The  mission  was  secu- 
larized in  1836,  and  was  generally  pros- 
perous until  1840,  as  its  ranches  and  vine- 
yards had  not  been  granted  to  private 
individuals.  The  Indians  lived  at  the 
mission  and  on  the  ranches,  and  in  1840 
still  nunil)ered  350.  In  1844,  however, 
San  Miguel  was  reported  as  without  lands 
or  cattle,  while  its  neophytes  were  demor- 
alize<l  and  scattered  for  want  of  a  minister. 
The  mission  was  sold  in  1845,  but  the 
purchase  was  later  declared  invalid.  The 
church  and  monastery  were  preserved 
and  are  still  in  use.  The  church  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  of  the  inte- 
rior decorations,  which  have  been  prac- 
tically undisturbed  since  the  days  o!  the 
first  padres.  The  Indians  of  this  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  (q.  v.)  linguistic 
family,  though  among  the  neophytes 
were  many,  probably  Yokuts,  from  San 
Joaquin  valley,  with  whom  the  natives 
around  the  mission  are  said  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms.  (a.  r.  l.) 

Ban  Miguel.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tubar  on  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Fuerte,  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Although  now  largely  Mexicanized,  it  is 
still  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tubar  people. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  443,  1902. 

Ban  Mignel.  \  Cochimi  settlement  and 
visita  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  (luadalupje 
mission  in  LowerCalifomia,  from  which  it 
was  distant  6  leagues  s.  e.,  in  1745, — 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  xi,  198,  1759, 
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San  Xignel  de  la  Trontera  (Saint  Mi- 
chael of  the  Frontier).  A  Dominican 
mission  established  by  Fathers  VaU 
dellon  and  Lopez,  in  1782,  about  lat.  32° 
icy,  Lower  California,  30  m.  s.  s.  of  San 
Di^;o,  Cai.  The  rancherias  connected 
with  the  mission  in  1800  were  Otat, 
Hawai,  Ekquall,  Hassasei,  Inomassi,  Nell- 
mole,  and  Mattawottis.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  a  Dieguefio  dialect.    See  Taylor  in 

Cb\.  Farmer.  May  18,  1860. 

Saa  Xifuel  of  the  froatien.— Taylor  cited  by 

Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  61. 1869. 

Ban  Mig^iol  de  Linarei.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  among  the  Adai, 
near  Sabine  r.,  La.,  in  1716.  In  1719  a 
force  of  French,  with  Natchitoch  and 
Caddo  allies,  took  possession  of  it,  and  the 
Indians  destroyed  the  buildings,  but  the 
mission  was  reestablished  by  the  Span- 
iards with  400  Adai  2  years  later.  It 
reported  103  baptisms  in  1768,  and  was 

abandoned  in  1773. 

I.— Garrison.  Texan.  75, 1903.   Los  Adeaa.— La 


Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States, 
1.618.1886.  BaalCcuel.— Bancroft,  ibid..  626.  Baa 
■iffnel  de  Cuellar.— Ibid.,  615,  666.  Baa  Mirael  de 
loa  Adaifl.— Pelacz,  Mem.  Guatemala,  in.  &2,  ISSli. 
Baa  Kifuel  de  loe  Adeas.— Ibid.  .618. 

Ban  Miguel  de  loi  Hochei  ( *  Saint  Michael 

of  the  Noches,*  here  referring  to  a  Yokuts 

tribe  sometimes  called  Noches,  who  lived 

in  the  vicinity).    A  rancheria  situated 

Srobably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bakers- 
eld,  Kern  co.,  s.  Cal.,  in  1776. 
Baa  Miguel  de  loe  Hoohee  per  el  Baato  Priadpe. — 
Oarc^,  Diary  (1775-76),  m,  1900. 

Ban  Miguel  Znaqne.  A  settlement  of 
theZuaque  division  of  the  Cahita,  on  the 
8.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  20  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
The  inhabitants  used  both  the  Zuaque 
and  the  Vacoregue  dialects. 

Baa  Mifnel  Zuaque.— Orozoo  y  Berra,  Qeog..  332, 
1864.  8.  Miohael.— Kino,  map  (1702).  in  Stftcklein, 
Nene  Welt-Bott.  1726.  8.  Miguel.—Orozco  y  Berra. 
Oeog.,  map,  1864. 

Bannak.  A  fishing  settlement  of  A  lent 
on  Sannak  id.,E.  Aleutians,  Alaska;  pop. 
132  in  1890.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
163,  1893. 

Bannio.  A  Cayuga  village  on  the  s.  side 
and  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  N.  Y.,  in 
1750. — De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisbeiger, 
67,  1870. 

Sannnp.  A  word  said  to  have  been  used 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  designation  for  an 
Indian  m«irrie<l  man.  It  is  mentioned 
first  in  the  Voyages  into  New  England  of 
Levett  (1628),  whose  travels  did  not  ex- 
tend southward  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Maine,  and  who  remarks,  '*The  saga- 
mores will  scarce  speak  to  an  ordinary 
man,  but  will  point  to  their  men  and  say 
'^sanops  must  Hpc*ak  to  sanops  and  saga- 
mores to  sagamores.'*  Cotton  Mather,  in 
hisMap:nalia(oa.  1688),  uses  the  word  in  his 
classification  of  Indian  society,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  highest  class  consisted 
of  the  *  *  nobles, ' '  comprising  ail  those  who 


were  descended  from  blood  roval.  thoae 
who  were  invested  with  authorfty  by  Uie 
sachem  and  who  had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  noble;  and,  8eix>nd,  the  ** yeo- 
men'* or  ^'sannupe,*'  who  formed  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  possessed  a 
ri^jht  in  the  lands  of  tlie  tnbe,  etc. ;  and. 
third,  the  "villains'*  or  ** serfs,'*  who  had 
no  property  in  the  land,  and  were  in  some 
decree  subject  to  the  sannups  or  ordinary 
citizens.  The  word  was  not  Known  to  the 
Massachuset  Indians,  but  by  the  whites 
who  used  it,  like  the  words  skunk,  wig- 
wam, musquash,  and  sagamore,  was  bor- 
rowed fn)m  the  dialects  of  the  Abnaki,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  following  forms: 
Norridgewock  seena^be,  Passamaquodd^' 
sena^be,  Penobscot  sana'^ba,  *maii,'  mr 
(in  contradistinction  to  Urtna^he,  6lina^bff 
'  true  man, '/tomo).  The  suffix -a"6€  means 
'man,'  but  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  seen-^ 
sen- J  is  not  known.  ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Ban  Pablo  ( Saint  Paul ) .  A  former  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Kio  Colorado,  8  or  10  m. 
below  the  present  Yuma  and  about  a 
league  s.  of  Pilot  Knob,  in  California.  It 
was  visited  by  Garc^s,  Anza,  and  Font  in 
1775,  and  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
later  mission  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
(q.  V. ).  See  Goues,  Oarers  Diary  ( 1775- 
76),  19,  163,  1900. 

Laguna  del  Capitan  PaUo.— Coues,  op.  cit.,  163. 
T^gnna  de  Ban  Pablo.— Ibid. 

Ban  Pablo.    A  former  Yuma  rancheria 

on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  3 

leagues  above  its  mouth.    It  was  visited 

by  Father  Kino  in  1699. 
B.Pablo.— Kino,  map (1701 ),  in  Bancroft,  Aris. and 
N.  Mex.,  3tK),  1889.  8.  Paolot.— Kino,  map  (1702) , 
In  Stocklein.  Neue  Welt-Bott.  74. 1726.  BiPablo.— 
Vencgax,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  map,  1759  (located  where 
San  Pedro  nhould  be) . 

Ban  Pascnal  (Holy  Easter).  A  small 
band  of  Dieguefio  Indians  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  8.  Cal.  **The  maps  show  an  Indian 
reservation  named  San  Pascual,  but  actu- 
ally there  is  no  such  reservation.  A 
reservation  was  selected  for  these  Indians 
comprising  certain  descriptions  of  land  in 
township  12s.,  range  1  w.,  in  San  Diego 
CO.  By  some  inexcusable  error,  the  land 
was  actually  reserved  in  township  11  s., 
ran^  1  w.  None  of  the  San  Pascual 
Indians  ever  lived  on  the  land  actually 
reserved,  as  that  was  considered  to  bie 
Shoshonean  territory,  and  the  San  Pas- 
cual are  Yuman.  Both  pieces  of  land  are 
barren  and  of  little  value.  The  Indians 
actually  occupied  the  land  in  township 
12.  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  all 
the  land  in  the  intended  reservation  worth 
filing  on  has  been  taken  up  by  the  whites 
in  the  usual  manner"  (Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  ;W,  1906).  In  1909  the  San  Pas- 
cual Indians  numbered  71,  under  the 
Mesa  (Trande  school  superintendent. 

Baa  Pascual.— Burton  (1856)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
S4th  Cong. ,  3d  seas. ,  114, 1867.  Baa  PMqoaL— Sleigh 
In  Ind.  Aflf.  Bep,  1873,  82,  1874.  ^ 
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San  PMooaL  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
opposite  the  present  8an  Antonio  village 
(wnich  occupies  the  site  of  Senecu), 
Hocorro  co.,  N.  Mex.  Shea  (Cath.Miss.. 
82,  1855)  states  that  a  mission  existed 
there  and  that  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1680.  According  to  Ban- 
delier,  however,  the  village  in  all  proba- 
bility was  abandoned  about  1675,  since 
Senecd,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
was  destroyer]  early  in  that  year  by  the 
Apache.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv,  250,  1892.    See  also  Piro, 

San  Pasonal.  A  former  Yuma  ranch- 
eria  on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  16  to  20  leagues 
above  its  mouth,  visited  by  Anza  and  Font 
in  1775. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
392,  1889. 

San  PaBonal.  A  village  of  the  Gidane- 
muk,  a  branch  of  the  Serranoe  of  s.  Cali- 
fornia, visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 

Francisco  Garo^s  in  1776. 

Ban  Paaqoal.— Garc^.  Diary.  273, 1900. 

San  Pedro  (Saint  Peter).  A  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Gila  m  Arizona.  3 
leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado.   It  was  visited  by  Father  Eusebio 

Kino  in  1699. 

B. Pedro.— Kino. map  (1701).  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  860.  1889  (nee  p.  359).  B.  Petnu.— Kino, 
map  (1702).  in  Stoclclein.  Neue  Welt-Bott.  74. 
1726.  8!Petar.— Veue^as,  Hi«t.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1760 
Oocated  where  San  Pablo  Hhould  be). 

Ban  Pedro.    A  Mohave  rancheria,  visited 

and  so  named  bv  Fray  Francisco  Garo^s 

in  1776;  situated  on  or  near  the  w.  bank 

of  the  Rio  Colorado,  lat.  35**  Ol'',  about  8 

m.  N.  w.  of  Needles,  s.  e.  Cal. — Garcia, 

Diary  (1776),  234,  416,  1900. 

Baa  Pedro  de  loa  Jaiiudabt.--Oarc'^'8.  op.  cit. 

San  Pedro.  A  Timucua  mission  on  the 
present  Cumberland  id.,  Fla.,  named  in 
1688  in  an  address  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  translation 
of  which  appears  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe. 
Soc.,  xviii,  497,  1880. 

San  Pedro.  A  rancheria  of  the  Tejas 
(Hainai),  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
at  which  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  losTeias  (q.v. )  was  founded 
in  1690.  It  contamed  80  men  in  1782 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  665,  1886). 
See  NabedacJie, 

San  Pedro.  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo,  situated  in  s.  Sonora, 
Mexico. — Hrdli^ka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  59, 
1904. 

San  Pedro  Onaaave.  A  former  settle- 
ment of  the  Guazave  ( Vacoregue)  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  Sinaloa,  about  lat.  25°  40^, 

N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

OnaMTe.— Oroxco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map.  1864.    Sam 

P«dro  OuaaaTe.— Ibid.,  832. 

San  Pedro  Kartire   (Saint   Peter   the 

Bfartyr).    A  Dominican  mission,  founded 

May  28,  1794,  by  Father  Pallas,  about  40 

m.  B.  of  Santo  Tom^  mission,  lat.  31°  50^, 

Lower  OEilifomia. 

9tM  P«<r»  Maitrr.— Tijtor  in  Browne,  Bee.  Fac 

8k^  •£p..Qa  ISflS. 


San  Pedro  j  San  Pablo  (Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul).  A  mission  established  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^  in  1780  among  the 
Yuma  on  the  w.  bank  of  Colorado  r., 
near  the  site  of  modem  Fort  Defiance 
(Pilot  Knob),  8  or  10  m.  below  Yuma, 
in  extreme  s.  e.  California.  On  July 
17-19,  1781,  the  mission  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  natives,  about  50  Span- 
iards, including  Garc^,  three  other 
friars,  and  Capt.  Rivera  y  Moncada  were 
killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
made  captives.    See  Concepcidn,  Missions^ 

San  Paiio. 

Biooiier.— Coues,  Oarers  Diary,  21, 1900.  Baa  Podio- 
Pablo.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app., 
61, 1869.  Ban  Pedro  y  Baa  Pablo.— Arriciyita,  Cron. 
Seraf..  504-611,  539,  1792;  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  897, 1889:  Coues,  cited  above.  Baa  Pedro  j 
Ban  Pablo  de  Bicuiier.— Coues,  Garcia  Diary,  19, 
1900. 

San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement and  visita  in  1745,  situated  8 
leagues  e.  of  the  parent  mission  of  Nuee- 
tra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  lat.  27°,  Lower 

California. 

Baa  Pedro  and  Baa  Pablo.^Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n, 

198, 1759. 

Sanpot.  A  body  of  Ute  formerly  occu- 
pjring  San  Pete  valley  and  Sevier  r.,  cen- 
tral Utah.  Powell  found  36  on  the  Uinta 
res.,  Utah,  in  1873,  although  they  are  said 
to  have  numbered  500  in  1865.  They  are 
now  included  under  the  collective  name 
of  Uinta  Ute.  (n.  w.  h.) 

Land  Pitohee.— Famham,  Travels,  58, 1843.  8am- 
peetohee.— De  Smet,  Letters,  87, 1843.  Bampiohes.— 
Prichard.  Pliys.  HL«t.  Man.,  v.  430,  1847.  Bam- 
pichya.— Burton,  City  of  Saints.  578.  1861.    Bam- 

Ctiee.— Collins  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  125,  1861. 
-Petes.— Humphreys  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
881. 1860.  B&npiohe  Utahs.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corrcsp..  186, 1850.  Baa  ntch.— Correll 
(1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  37th  Cong.,  2d  seas., 
87, 1862.  Baa  Pitohee.— Coolev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
18.  1865.  Banpita.— Oebow.  Snoshonay  Vocab.,  5, 
1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Bempiohe  TXtahs.— Wilson 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67,  1850. 

Sanpoil.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Sans  Foil 
r.  ana  on  the  Columbia  below  Big  bend, 
Wash.  Gibbs  classed  them  as  one  of  the 
8  bands  of  Spokan  and  also  as  one  of  the 
6  bands  of  Okinagan,  they  being  claimed 
by  both  tribes.  In  1905  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  324,  on  the  Colville 
res.,  but  in  1909  their  population  was 
given  as  only  178,  the  disparity  l>eing  at- 
tributed to  duplication  in  previous  counts. 
No  treaty  was  ever  made  with  these  In- 
dians for  their  lands,  the  Government 
taking  {)08se8sion  of  their  country  except 
such  portions  as  have  been  set  apart  by 
Executive   order   for   their  occupancy. 

OincpoiU.— De  Smet,  Letters,  220.  1843.  Hai-ai'- 
nXma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  733,  1896 
(Yakima  name).  Ee-hifh-e-aim-mo.— -Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  417.  1855.  Hihifheaimmo.^ 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  ii.  475, 1814.  Hihirhe- 
nimo.— Kelley.  Oregon.  68. 1830.  Ipoilq.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  R.,  733,  1896  (Yakima  name). 
Linpoilish.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ili.  200.  map- 
1853.  H'pochele.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  414, 
1855.  IPpooh-le.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  429, 1854. 
Vpoekle.— Gibbs,  op.  cit.,  412.  Baa Poela.— thanks 
in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  82. 48d  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  8, 1874. 
luieil^Iiid.  Aff.  Rep.  1901. 73, 1902.  teKQoUa.^ 
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Steven;*,  Ibid.,  22,  1870.  Baiitpoel«.— Wilson  in 
Trans.  Ethnol.Soc.  Lond.. 292. 1866.  BuuPuelles.— 
QibbM  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  414, 1855.  Bapwell.^ 
Parker,  Jour.,  293,  1840.  BempoiU.— Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  52,  8lKt  Cong.,  iHt  hoss.,  170, 1850.  Bina- 
poil.-<:ox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  88,  1831.  Binapoi- 
luoh.— Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag., 
VII,  77, 1863.  BiBipoaaU.~Duflot  de  Mofras,  Ore- 
gon. II,  335. 1844.  dinpaivelith.— M' Viclcar,  Ezped. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  886,  1842.  BinpaniUdi.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  818,  1842.  Bin-poh-«ll-eoh-aoh.— 
Roes.  Adventures,  290.  1849.  Binpoil.— De  Smet, 
Letters,  169, 1843.  Bin-poil-er-hu.-«uckley  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  800.  18a5.  Bin-poU-MliBe.--Gibbs. 
ibid.,  414.  Biur  Foils.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  R.  A. 
B.,  733. 1896  (variant  form).  Bklarkum.— Suckley, 
op.  cit.,800.  Bapoilixix— Oatschet.  M8.,  B.  A.  £. 
(Okinagan  form).  Bnpufiish.^Ibid. (Salish  form) '. 

San  Bafael.  The  next  to  the  last  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California; 
founded  as  an  asistencia  or  branch  of  San 
Francisco  (Dolores).  The  mortality 
among  the  Indians  in  San  Francisco  had 
become  so  great  that  a  panic  was  feared, 
and  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  survivors 
to  some  situation  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay 
was  proposed.  At  first  they  were  sent 
over  without  a  priest,  but  after  several 
had  dieii  it  was  determined  to  found  a 
new  establishment;  this  was  done^  Dec. 
14, 1817,  the  new  mission  being  dedicated 
to  San  Rafael  Arcdngel.  The  native 
name  of  the  place  was  Nanaguami. 
About  230  neophjrtes  were  transferred 
from  San  Franciscx),  most  of  whom,  how- 
ever, originally  came  from  the  N.  side  of 
the  bay.  An  adobe  building,  87  by  42  ft, 
divided  into  rooms  for  chapel,  dwelling- 
rooms,  etc.,  was  finished  in  1818.  Two 
years  later  there  were  590  neophytes,  and 
1,140,  the  highest  numt)er  reached,  in 
1828.  By  1823  the  establishment  was 
recognized  as  a  separate  mission.  Its 
wealth  was  never  very  great,  though  it 
was  prosperous,  having  in  1830, 1,548  large 
stock  and  1,852  sheep,  with  an  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  de(*ade  of  2,454 
busnels.  In  1830  there  were  970  neo- 
phytes, the  number  decreasing  about  50 
percent  in  the  next  four  years.  At  the 
time  of  secularization  considerable  prop- 
erty was  distributed  among  the  Indians; 
but  in  18^)7,  under  the  plea  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  making  gixxi  use  of  it,  this 
was  a^ain  brought  together,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  redistribution  under  more  favor- 
able cin'um.stances.  In  1839  the  Indians 
were  rei>orte<l  to  l)e  preatlv  dissatisfied, 
and  in  1840  a  distribution  of  the  livestock 
was  ordered.  There  were  then  190  In- 
dians near  the  mission,  and  probably  150 
more  si'attereii  elsewhere.  In  1846  Fre- 
mont took  pi>ssession  of  the  mission. 
After  he  left,  it  seems  to  liave  been  unoc- 
cupied!, and  it  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peannl.  The  mH)phytes  probably  be- 
lonpnl  ohietlv  to  the  Olamentke  division 
of  the  ^lo^juelumnan  family,     (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Hafael.  Formerly  a  rancheria  of  the 
Papago  in  s.  Arizona,  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  ^lado  of  Sonora,  Mexico;  vis- 
ited in  1701  and  1702  by  Father  Kino  and 


so  named  by  him.  Possibly  identical  with 
the  modem  Mesquite  or  Quijotoa  (<).  v. ), 
but  n6t  to  be  confounded  with  the  mission 
of  Guevavi,  which  lx)re  the  same  saint 
name,  nor  with  San  Serafin  f  Actum). 

Saa  Rafael.— Kino  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mez..  4tli 
B.,  I,  318, 1856.  B.  RafiMl.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860, 1889;  Venegaa, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I.  map,  1759.  B.  ttafael  Aetaa.-  Ban- 
croft. No.  Mex.  States,  l,  602, 1881.  B.  Banhaal.— 
Kino,  map  (1702).  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74,1726. 

Ban  Bafael.  A  former  rancheria  in  s. 
Arizona,  probably  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Mange  m  1699  (Manse  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358, 1889). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  &m  Ra&tel 
in  the  Pima  country. 

San  Bafael  de  loi  Gentiles.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  (Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889) 
as  a  pueblo  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
with  15  inhabitants,  about  1765.  Local- 
ity not  known. 

San  Badeiindo.  A  rancheria  of  the 
Quigyuma,  visited  and  so  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  Mar.  1702.  Doubtless 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, just  above  its  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  See  Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  I,  310,  1759;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  500, 1884;  Cones,  Garc^  Diary, 
178,  1900. 

San  SabA.  A  Franciscan  mission  estab- 
lished on  the  Rio  San  SaM  in  Texas,  in 
Apr.  1757,  among  the  Lipan  Apache, 
under  the  protection  of  the  presidio  of 
San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,  1^  leagues  dis- 
tant, named  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  Spaniards  were  induced  ' 
by  the  Lipan  to  found  the  mission  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  the  aid  of  the 
former  against  their  enemies  the  Coman- 
che, but  after  its  establishment  the  Lipan 
refused  under  various  pretexts  to  become 
concentrated  undermission  influence.  On 
Mar.  2,  1758,  the  Comanche  and  their 
allies  (Wichita  and  others)  raided  the 
Spanish  horse  herd  and  captured  62  head, 
and  on  the  I6th  2,000(?)  mounted  hoetiles 
gained  entrance  to  the  mission  under 
protestations  of  friendship,  murder^ 
nearly  all  the  occupants,  and  burned  the 
buildmgs.  But  few  of  the  Lipan  were 
kille<i,  most  of  them  having  fled  to  the 
mountains  on  the  approach  of  the  Co- 
manche. In  the  following  year  an  expe- 
dition against  the  raiders  was  made,  and 
in  an  attack  on  a  rancheria  150  leasnies 
away,  55  of  the  foe  were  killed,  but  little 
else  was  accomplished,  the  Spaniards 
fleeing  when  a  ban<l  of  warriors,  said  to 
numlx^r  6,000,  of  different  tribes,  at  a 
plaice  called  San  Teodoro  in  the  Wichita 
(Taovayases)  country,  made  a  stand 
against  them.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  1, 646, 1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1904. 

San  BabaB.  A  visitation  tov^-n  in  1745, 
situated  3  leagues  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignado  de  Kadakaman,  about  lat 
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28°  W,  Lower  Cfllifomig.  Ita  inhabit- 
ants spoke  a  Cocbimi  dialect.  Sec  Veo^ 
gas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ir.  198,  1759. 

San  aalvador  (Holy  Savior).  A  former 
rancberio,  evidently  of  the  Sobaipuri, 
on  Aan  Pedro  r.,  abovR  Qiiiburi,  a. 
Ariz. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  K.  Mex.,  360,  18«9. 

lam  Arc*  (French  trniiB.  of  haziprho, 
'witboiit  bowB,'  from  itaiiva,  'bow,  and 
dio,  abbrev.  of  rhodati,  'without').  A 
l>and  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  Hayden, 
about  IS60,  says  that  they  and  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Siha."apa  "occapy  nearly  the 


i-Aoie.  iliHtrict  and  are  eo  often  uiinped 
near  each  other,  and  arc  othi:rn'ii<e  bo 
coniiertcd  in  tbfir  o|ierationa  aa  scarcely 
to  a<lmit  of  being  treattil  sejiar.Uely." 
On  the  other  liand,  Warren  (Dacota 
Country)  indicates  tliat  their  closest  rela- 
tions were  with  tbe  Miniconjcui. 

Their  diviaiona  as  ^iven  by  Sn-ifl  in  a 
letter  to  Domey  (ia84)  are:  1  Itazipi-ho 
(Without  liows);  2 Shinalutaoin  (."Scarlet- 
cloth  earring);  3  Wolutayula  (EHt-drie<l- 
veniBon'fn>ni-the-hind-<|iiarter);  4  Maz- 
pegnalca  (Wear- metal -in- the- hair);  6 
TMtnkachesli    (Duag-of-a-baffalu-bull) ; 


6  ^hikRhichela  (Bad-onen-of-difierent- 
kindn):?  Tiya|iaosbanunpa  (Sinokes-at- 
thc-entrai  i  «.'■  to-the-lo<lge ) . 

The  Sans  Arcs  entered  into  a  |ieace 
treaty  with  the  Ignited  Slalea  at  Ft 
Sully,  S.  Dak.,  Oct.  20,  1S65,  and  were  a 
party  also  to  the  treaty  of  Ft  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Apr.  29,  1868. 

Bswsitk.— \VBrmi.  Diuxita  Coiiiiliy,  IG.  ISSC 
--  *-  -~  -*— .— Cutlin,  N.  A.  Inil-.,  I,  223.  IMl. 

-Warn.«,  Dnmln  Countrj-,  10,  18M. 

liM.— Ibid..  liidEX.  vl.  ItMlpto.— Rltntf.  Da- 


ta-iiv-ihai 

lulpsbsi*.; 


Luk-B«««.-Di 

l(>.  Vnl..  MO.  iwa  (Cheyenne  name).    ltok« 
lodtnan  ( ISM  1  in  H.  K.  Dot.  36,  SM  CotiR..  2d  I 

.  1K.V>.    Bug  Am*.— Sphoolcralr.  lii'l.  Ttlbei, 


I  lot 

3.  iKv>.  BUI  An*,— Krnooirrair.  <ii'i.  TTii>e\  in, 
EL<9.1K.U.  BiBuraDikatu.-~Hayden.Elh not!. Hna 
Phtlol,  Mo.  Vnl.,  mnii.  IBM.  Buura,— <'leveland 
in  Our  Chnrvb  Work,  Dec.  4.  187!)  (misrirint). 
Tw-cfaw.-Corllio,  Lacouh  MH.  viipab..  B.  A.  E., 
106.  1ST4  <tnin!>.  'boH'H  from  Itio  heart  of  ulriic'). 
Tu<i-pv-wiu-ii*»4b*.-Curl]<9<,  IMU.  Wiihinl- 
Sowi.— Hayden,  Eihiioe.  and  Phllul.  Mo.  Val., 
S71. 1W«. 

Ban  Bebattitn.  A  Kawia  rancheria  in 
the  18th  century;  aituated  in  central 
southern  California,  lat.  33"  OR',  evi- 
dently ncarSalton  lake.  Father  Font  re- 
ferre<l  to  it  as  "astuall  niiichcria  of  the 
mountain  Otjuencheti,  or  more  property 
of  the  Jet'uii'lics."  See  Coues,  GtavSa 
Diary  {1775).  1(17,1900. 


<lT:a).  Ibli 


I.  Ibid..  42. 


nBabaitian.  Apuebloof theHuichol, 

situated  about  5  ni.  s.  of  Santa  Catariiia, 
and  10  m.  e.  of  Rio  Chapatagana,  in  the 
Sicrradf  Ins  H  Liichole8,.Ialisco,  Mexico. — 
Liiniholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  IS,  map, 
257.  1902. 

San  Berafln  {Holy  Feraplij  also  St  Fran- 
cis of  Aeem ).  A  former  I'ima  rancheria 
N.iv.of  SanXavierdelltac.f.Ariz.;  visited 
by  Kino  and  Mange  in  lii!<9. 
Ouietnm.— Maiure(lTOi)qiiol«lbyBniimifi,Arlt 
HRcl  K.  Mfx.,  t-'O,  ima.  Bu  SanlB.— Vcnvttan. 
Hlrt.  <^1..  I.  mail,  IT-'iS.  Ban  Beralhi  it  Aetum. — 
Mnnge  {ITUOl  in  Doir.  Rf'l.  Xi-'X..  <th  a,,  i,  318, 
IS.'*.  BuapfaiM.— Klnn.  map  (17(«).  In  SliK^VIeln, 
Nciien't-ltliiilt.  74.  IT-JS.  B.  B«raflB,— Kino,  map 
117(11).  In  Baniroft.  Ariz. an<)  N,  M«i„  36U.  1N8». 
S.8«nllnAetum.— BiLnc'rofl.lbid..3&8.  B.SanBoa 
itl  RaiHUb.— Anin  and  I^ont  (17«0)  quoted  br 
Bantmll,  iliid.,  8!)2. 

Batt  Simon.  A  iniwion  village,  prob- 
ably on  St  Simon  id.,  Geor[!ia  coast,  tbe 
inhabitJinlH  of  which  were  among  those 
reviilling  a^inst  the  Spaniards  of  Florida 
inl687.— Karvia.  F;nPayo,  287,  172;l, 

Ban  Simon  j  San  Jadaa,     A  former  Pa- 

Kgo  mncliena,  visited  and  po  u-nnied  by 
.Iher  Kino  ill  1700;  situated  inSonora, 
Mexico,  about  Ion.  1U°,  lat.  31°,  between 
CocOHporaand  Busanic. 

Bu  Simgn  «  Gaa  JudaL—MnnKO  dtdl  by  Ban- 
.■rofl,  Ariji.  And  N.  Ki-x..  S.W.  1NK9.  B.BiiBOB.— 
BuIliTDfl.  Ho.  Moi.  H(Hll.'N,  I.  4VT.  IHKI. 

Santa  Agnida.  A  Cocliimi  mncheria 
in  1706,  probably  in  tlie  vicinity  of  San 
Ignacio    Kadakaman    miseiou,    on   tbe 
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Bbore  of  Amuna  in  Lower  Califumia. — 
Venegaa,  UieL  Cal.,  i,  421,  1756. 

BaaU  Ana  (Saint  Ann).  A  Keresan 
poehio  on  the  N.  bankoftheRioJemez,  b. 
nr.  aHiuent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  ccutral 
New  Mexwo.  The  original  pueblo  of 
the  tribe,  HCi;ordiiig  toBandelier,  stood 
near  tlie  Mesa  del  Cani^lon,  w.  of  the 
Rio  Grande  ail d  k.  of  Bernalillo^  but  this 
was  abandoned  prior  to  the  Spanitjh  ex- 
plorations in  the  16th  century,  and 
another  puehio  built  on  an  elevation  that 
rises  altoiit  midway  between  Sania  Ana 
and  San  Felipe,  on  the  ijreat  Black  mesa 
of  f'an  Felijie.  This  was  the  village  via- 
ited  in  159H  by  Dilate,  nho  referred  to  it 
as  Tamy  and  Tamaya- — the  latter  being 
the  name  applie<l  by  the  inhabitants  to 


IS92  the  Santa  Ana  tribe  occupied  amesa 
known  afl  Cerro  Colorado,  Rome  10  m.  n. 
and  eastward  from  Jemeis,  but  were 
induced  by  Vargas  to  return  to  their 
former  loiality,  where  they  eonstnicted 
the  pueblo  occupied  to-day.  This,  like 
the  two  former  villages,  is  also  known  to 
the  natives  as  Tamayd.  In  17S3  Banta 
Ana  was  a  vi^ita  of  the  mission  of  Bia. 
PopulatJoa  2S3  in  1H90,  226  in  1905,  and 
211  in  lt)10.  The  clans  of  Santa  Ana  are: 
Tanhe.  (Turkey),  Dyami  (l-igle).  Yak 
(Com),  nooka(Dove),  Shutson  ((ijyote), 
Showita  (Parrot),  Hakan  (Fire). 

ConsultBandelicr  in  Arch.  Inert:.  I^pen, 
III,  126, 1S90;  IV,  193  et  eeq.,  1892;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mei.,  200,  18S9.  See 
liaoKeraianFamili/jPueblot.  (p.  w.  n.) 
Hwd4[.— Hndgc,  field  nolai.  B.  A.  F.,  isa&  {Tlnu 
lumc),  Runrnji.— <^1iiiiibuli  Hem.  Vol..  IW. 
IMS  (miarrlnt  of  Onale'ii  Tunaya).  B.  Aua.— 
Bluu,  AtlM.  xiu  Vi.  1061.  Bout*  Aa*.— Ollktc 
(15M)inl)<>c.InM..  ZVT.lU.ini.  ButsAiuL— 
Vflla-Seniir.ThealroAin.,ii,*l.M7ia,  Binun*,— 
Heilo  (ITBT-WI  In  iSeWne.  Two  ThoUMnd  U<Ie«. 
■je».  1867.  Bta.  Au.— Alredo.  Dli-.  Ovog.,  T,  ». 
.™,     ...  .__      „.  ._..i„.   ..._  ._    Bept,  17««. 


liiuin 


both  thia  puL'blo  and  its  pnik-ceawir.  It 
was  early  the  Hi-at  of  a  Rpaninh  niiwion; 
but  at  tHe  outbreak  of  the  i'liehlo  rebel- 
lion in  lOHO  it  had  no  priest,  yet  was  not 
wiilnmt  Hfhurch  and  monaetery.  In  that 
revolt  thf  Sania  Ana  jie<)ple  joined  thoeo 
o(  Ran  Felii*  in  the  massacre  of  the  mis- 
iionoricti  at  Santo  J>oiningo  and  the  colo- 
nivtf  ill  tht!  Itio  (iranilu  valley.    Aa  the 

[luelilnwiisi'ituated  w.  oltlie  liioOrande, 
t  van  not  nmUtitt'd  by  Gov.  Olerniin 
durinK  liiw  altunipt  to  n«on<iuer  New 
Me)it<>o  in  lllHl,  but  in  lf»7  Pedro  Rcne- 
ros  dc  Poi^da,  then  governor  at  El  I'hbo, 
carried  thi-  pueblo  by  Bt'inn  after  a  des- 
perate rvsixtance,  and  ))urned  it,  sev- 
eral IniliuuB  iieriKhint;  in  the  Hanies. 
When  Var^js  made  his  appearance  in 


imllli.  Uap 


-Hodlte.    flol' 


^1795,  t 


[San  Fi>llpe  and  Coclil 
»£.— Iblrf!  (Qiimo  of  pi 


,  ...  l»14. 

.    E.,    18«> 

.    Sav- 


_.  .  _a-mI-Ti-— BandcKer  In 

Bull.,i.l)l,18ra.    luaT.-ODateOrige) 
:.    TaiBTa.— Corotiadn  (ODate)  qu<il«1 

Tu-a-n.— Bandellrr  lu  Arch.  Iniit.  I^pen.  Iv, 
IM,  lesi  (nilnprlnt).  Tt-Hla.— Lo«w  Id  Ann. 
Rep,  Wheeler  Surv.,  app.  LL.  17^  ISK.  T«b- 
1-n.— Slmpaon  In  Kop.S«c.  War.  143,  IftSO.  Tu-- 
aa-jl-l'.-Hiidge.  Held  notes,  B,  A.  E..  IMS  (Jemei 
and  PccoB  name). 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  in 
1730,  with  34  inhabitants  (Rivera,  1730, 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex  States,  i,  5I.H, 
18ft4);  "Hitiiated  in  one  of  the  eastern 
Bonora  VBllcya,  Meiico,  but  deSnite  lo- 
cality unknown.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  settlements  called  Santa 
Ana  in  Sonora. 

Banta  Ana.  A  pueblo,  inhabited  by 
both  Tarahiimare  and  Tepehuane,  on 
the  heatlwaters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  Int.  26°  aty.  B,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322,  324, 
map,  imi. 

bn 


ind  Guachochic,  s.  n 
o. — Orozco    y   Berra, 


tween  Balopilaa 

Chibiiahiia,    Mt': 

Qeog.,  324,    \»U;  Lumholtz,    Unknown 

Mex,,  I, -tJU,  1902. 

Santa  Barbara.  The  tenth  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  California.  The  prft- 
Bidio  qf  Banta  liarbarawas  eetablished  in 
17S2,  (luon  after  the  foundinfc  of  San 
Buenaventura  miraiou,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  found  a  iiiiseion  at  Banta  Bar- 
bara  :dM>,  but  owing  to  lack  of  i^rfement 
between  the  civil  aathoritiea  and  the 
padns  as  to  the  method  of  organization 
of  the  proposed  seat,  it  waa  not  founded 
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till  mveral  yearn  later.  Fitiallv,  ou  Dec. 
4, 1786,  the  cnx^a  whh  rai.->c<l  and  lilcsaed 
byFr.  laeuenatapWeciiHerlTftyniiyau 
by  the  native?,  a  mile  or  eo  from  the  pre- 
sidio. UwinRtoittieingtlierainyi>eason, 
buitdingswere  not  Ijegiiii  until  later.  By 
1790there  were  438  iieophvteH.  Arlmrch 
18  X  90  ft,  nnd  niinitmuti other  building, 
all  roi)ted  wilh  tiles,  hail  been  eomyileted. 
In  tlie  next  10  years  tiie  nuiulier  of  neo- 
phytw*  increased  to  only  Wi4,UiouKh  1.237 
were  baptize<l  and  only  624  liad  died. 
Prol)ably  eonie  of  the  otlierx  liad  been 
allowed  to  live  in  theirownnlla^iesaway 


from  the  i 


IT  chunh 


finif<hcd  in  1704,  and  Iiy  1800  quite  a 
number  of  new  buildings  bad  1>een 
ereekfl.  At  that  time  there  were60  neo- 
phytes entragi'd  in  making  and  ueavinfc 
cloth,  while  a  ('ari>enter  and  a  tanner 
repilarly  eniploved  to  teach  the  : 


tives  thoK  tradcH. 
vean  £14  adobe 

eretleil  for  tlie 
neoiiliytcv.     In 

chapel  vrai^iiiiilt 
at  t<an  Mif>ii< 
In  IHOl  an  ei 

off  a  great  nui 
tier  of  the  n 


\Vilhin  the  next  few 


sidio,  ThiH  demand  finally  le<l  to  a  con- 
flict, and  Ihe  natives  fled  to  the  hills  and 
later  ti>  San  Joa<]uiii  valley.  After  the 
revolt  at  l*ant«  Inea  and  Purfeima  liad 
I>eun  ([Ui'lled,  tlielndianB  were  finally  in- 
du<-ed  to  return  by  tbc  graiitinz  of  a  gen- 
eral [wnion.  The  padres  and  the  church 
pnipt^rty  wereat  no  time  interfered  with. 
In  18:14  there  were  5.'i(i  neophytes.  The 
total  nutnlicr  of  natives  liaptized  up  to 
that  time  was  4,65H,  of  whom  2,168  were 
(-hildren.  In  1840  there  were  still  prob- 
ably 2nO  cx-neophytea  at  the  misHion. 
The  niiwiiiin  continued  prosperous  even 
after  its  aeculariitalion,  and  the  buililii^ 
were  kept  in  better  condition  than  at 
other  places.  In  1H4.1  it  was  returneil  to 
the  contnil  of  the  padres,  who,  in  1844,  re- 
port nl  that  they  had  the  greatestdl  IB  cid^ 
in  fup|Hirting  the  28-5  souls  dependent 
on  them,  Iri  1846  the  mission  was  sold 
for$7,ri(K1,thon):h  the  principal  biiildingci, 
as  elsewhere, 
remaineil  in  the 

Ihe  Church, and 

have  Ix-en  bet- 

preiicrved 


knew  notliiiig  of  this  until  Inter.  The 
greatest  niiinlKT  of  neopliytes,  l,7fl^, 
waM  rt-ache-l  in  ISOIt;  in  1810  there 
were  l,ri55.  The  crope  were  good,  aver- 
aging 8,216  bushels  for  the  preiHiling 
decailci  the  large  t^<ick  naiiibered  ri,U70, 
and  small  Stock  8,IH0.  During  the  fol- 
lowing de<^c  the  criii)s  ini'reiii<ed  somi*- 
what,butthet4iM'lcdeclint!fl.  Theearth- 
quakeof  I8I2 injured  ratherseriuusly  the 
church,  an<l  a  new  une,  40  X  ll>3  ft,  was 
lietnm  in  1815,  and  completnl  and  dedi- 
iale<linl820.  Thii-isBtillslandiug.  The 
walls  are  6  ft  thick, of  irregular  pa  ndst^ne 
hliM'ks  laiil  in  cement,  while  tlic  lowers, 
20  ft  Niuarc,  are,  with  the  e.<[<'eption  of  a 
narrow  [lawiagewBy  in  one  of  Ihmii,  solid 
ina»<es  of  stone  eni)  i-euieni  ti<  a  hciiihtof 
no  ft.  In  1820  there  wire  1.1:12  neo- 
phytes, in  18:f0  only  711.  in  1N24  there 
was  considerable  trouble  wirh  the  nco- 
phvtes;  a  revolt  had  arisen  at  Santa  lot's, 
and  the  Indians  from  Santa  Biirlmra  de- 
manded that  the  soldiers  at  the  minion 
leftve  their  arms  and  withdraw  to  the  pre- 


pliyli-s  are  ruimrlcii  as  coming  from  the 
"Tnian.-s,"  (a.b.u) 

Santa  Barbara.      A   former  ranchcria, 

K-oljahlvof  tlui  I'apago.  visited  by  Father 
ino  in  UOH;  situated  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Bu- 
sanic,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  K. 
bnmi'b  of  Altar  r.,  in  ^mora,  Mexico. — 
Kiuo cited  by  Itaniroft,  No.  Mcx.  States, 

I,  fiOl,  1S84. 

Saata  Catalina  (Saint  Catherine).  A 
mis!iion  town,  prolMtblvYamasee,  perhaps 
on  St  Catherine  id.,  (k.     Its  inhahitanta 

revoltiil  in  1687  against  the  Spaniards, 
de!<trovi-d  the  mission,  and  fied  to  the 
Kn^liji'h  in  Purolina. 

Bula  0«Ullii*.— Bnr.;iH.  F-nsayn.  ao,  172).  K 
CnUiBriim.— .^iliiru,  Oulh.  Mt-w..  73,  le5S. 

Baata  Catalina.  A  former  Teiiebuane 
pueblo  i[i  lat  L'.%°  H)',  Urn.  106*.  n.  w. 
bumiiuo,  Mexico,  tbeseatof  a.Iesuitmis- 
sion  founded  by  (ieronimo  Ramirez  in 
I.iiHi,  but  abandoned  in  1616. — Orozco  y 
Bcrra,  Oeog.,  Sl«,  1H64. 

Bsata  Cataliaa  de  loi  Tainaa.  A  mission 
founded  by  the  Dominican  Father  Lorir 
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ent,  May  18, 1707,  in  tlio  n.  part  of  Loner 
California,  50  m.  r.  of  Santo  Tomds  mis- 
Bion,  alxiiit  lat.  31°  20".  It  vaa  ileatroyed 
hy  tho  Indiana  l>«tween  1H27  and  1833. 
this  wuH  tUn  last  niiiftrion  established  in 
Lower  ('-alifoniia,  Aiwsrdinj;  to  Duflot 
deMof™a(Vov.,  i,  217,  228, 1844) the  In- 
diana living  ttient  were  the  Gueymars. 
See  almi  Tavlor  in  Browne,  Pac.  Slope, 
Bpp.,  61,  1H69. 

Santa  Catarina.  A  eettlement  of  the 
Huichol,  coneietinKof  only  11  houses  aod 
a  temple,  in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Bio 
Chapalapana,  a  n.  B.  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Grande  ile  Santiago,  iu  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  u,  16,  map, 
147,  1002. 

Tlipdll.~l.nin hold.  Ibid.,  11T  ('vhcra  there  la 

■anta  Clara.  The  eighth  Frattdecan 
minion  establiHhe<l  in  California.  The 
rite  first  chosen  was  near  Gnadalupe  r., 
not  far  from  the  head  o(  Kan  Francisco 
bay,  and  about  3  in.  from  its  preet^nt  po- 
sition. This  site  was  called  I^iamien  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  mission  was 
(onndeii,  Jan.  12,  1777,  and  dedicated  to 
Santa  Clara  do  Asia.  Cattle  and  supplies 
arriv(!<l  from  Monterev  and  8an  Vran- 
daco,  and  work  on  the  buildings  was 
imniciliutdy  li^^n.  The  Indians  were 
at  tint  friendly,  but  soon  be^an  to  steal 
cattle,  and  did  not  entirely  di-eist  even 
after  a  were  killed  a:)d  several  flogged. 
By  the  en<l  of  thu  yenr  there  had  been  67 
baptisniH,  moKtty  children.  In  1779  the 
mission  wiia  twii-e  flooded,  and  it  was 
decidcil  to  rebuild  at  another  aite  on 
higher  grouml.  Anewchun-h  was  t>egun 
in  1781  and  finished  in  1784,  the  fluent 
erect«l  in  Cahfoniia  up  to  that  time. 
This  church  was  considerably  dHinafKd 
by  eartluiuakee  in  1812  and  later,  and  a 
new  one  was  finally  built  on  the  present 
rite  in  1825-26.  Shortly  alter  1800  there 
wasciw^iderable  trouble  with  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  neophytes  eevm  to  liave  run 
away  at  cJifferent  tiiues,  and  the  ex|>edi- 
tiiini)  sent  out  to  bring  them  Xmck  were 
atlai'kiHl  in  a  f<-w  coK-e.  The  wealth  of 
the  iiiiw-ion  inejx^aw.1  rapidly.  In  17B0 
the  lurui-  ftiM-k  numbered  2,817,  small 
Block  8:K>:  in  mXl  there  were  al>out5,000 
each,  whib  in  l.-<10  the  nunilters  were 
8,:i33  and  IH.O-'T.  r^si^ilively,  with  aver- 
age iT.iiia  for  the  two  decailes  of  4.800 
and  4.tl70  l<U!<ht'l!i.  The  converts  aim 
imTciiMiinipiiltv.  numlH-rinKK.*7in  17»0, 
1,247  ill  \'<kV.  ].:U2  in  ]»\0.  and  I,:I57  in 
1820,  The  hiuhost  lipiw,  ],4fH,  was 
reachi'il  iu  IN-_>7.  adcr  which  the  d(-cline 
was  very  Tiipid.  The  ftiK'k  and  the 
yearlvi'rop-iif  the  mi^^'iiiu  hail  decreasetl 
ctinxiderHblv  Ivf.iw  tbit>lime.  The  total 
numl«T  of  n;itivi-B  Impli)!,-.!  up  to  1834 
wa«  7.711.  of  «honi3,177  werxi.-hildren. 
The  duilh-rate  at  the  miesion  was  very 
}ugh.    In    1»34    there  were   about  SOO 


neophytes,  while  in  1840  there  were  only 
290,  with  possibly  ISO  more  scattered  in 
the  district.  The  mission  was  secular- 
ised in  1837.  By  1840  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  and  apparently  all  of  the  available 
property  hail  disappeared.  The  mission 
was  returned  to  the  control  of  the  padres 
in  1S43,  and  two  years  later  there  were 
about  150  ex-neophytee  connected  With 
tiie  mission.  After  this  Santa  Clara  mis- 
sion became  a  regular  parish  church,  and 
in  1S51  Santa  Clara  (3olle^  was  estab- 
lished in  the  old  mission  buddings.  The 
growth  of  thecoUegenecessita ted  the  reno- 
vation and  enlargement  of  the  buildings, 
so  that  now  there  is  little  remaining  of  the 
old  adobe  structures.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mimion  belonged  to 
the  Coetanoan  linguistic  family,  ana  these 
doabtlesa  furnished  the  majority  of  tiie 
neophytes,  yet  it  is  probable  tnattheMari- 
poean  ( Yokuts)  and  Moquelumnan  stocks 
were  also  represented,  (a.  h.  l.) 

Santa  Clara.  A  Tewa  pueblo  on  thew. 
bank  of  the  Rio  (irande,  about  30  m. 
above  Santa  F6,in  Rio  Arriba co.,  N.  Mex. 
Thenati  venameof  the  pueblo  isK'hap6o, 
said  to  mean  "where  the  rosea  (7)  ^tow 
near  the  water."  The  natives  assert  that 
their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  clusters  of 


artificial  gmttos  excavated  in  clIfEs  of 
pumiee-stone  (Puyeand  Shufinue)  w,  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  may  be  tme 
of  both  historicand  prehistoric  times;  but 
the  Sania  Clara  |«?ople  probablv  were 
not  the  only  Tewa  oi-ciipents  ol  theee 
diff-loilges.  Santa  Clara  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  iniasi<xi,  with  a 
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church  and  monastery  erected  between 
1622  and  1629,  and  was  a  visita  of  the 
miaeion  of  San  Ildefonso  (q.  v.)  until 
1782,  when  it  was  again  made  a  mission 
with  San  Ildefonso  as  its  visita.  Like 
Sia  and  Nambe,  this  pueblo,  according 
to  Bandelier,  doubtless  owed  its  decline 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for 
supposed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft,  or 
to  the  ravages  of  disease,  for  in  1782  600 
deaths  occurred  in  this  and  San  Juan 

Sueblos  alone  within  two  months  (Ban- 
elier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  23, 1892). 
Not  to'  be  confounded  with  the  Tano 
pueblo  of  Tuerto,  whose  aboriginal  name 
IS  the  same  as  that  of  Santa  Clara.  The 
Santa Claraclansare:  Tang(Sun),  Khung 
(Com),  Tse  (Eagle),  Kea  (Badger), 
re  (Tree  or  Firewood),  Te  (Cottonwood), 
Na  (Earth),  Po  (Calabash),  D'ye  (Go- 
pher), Kunya  (Turquoise),  Kupi  (Coral), 
Van  (Willow),  and  Pa  (Deer^  There 
are  also  said  to  be  an  Oak  and  a  Cloud 
clan.     Pop.  277  in  1910.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Ak'^i..Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1896  (Pecos 
name).  An*  BftahL— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  188, 
1907  ('tribe  like  bean,*  so  named  from  their 
tknnk-skin  moccasins,  at  first  thought  to  be  of 
bear-skin:  Navahoname).  Ca-po.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  New  Mexico,  '201,  1885  (naUve  name). 
Cap©.— Vetoncort  (1696),  Cr6nica,  817,  1871. 
Oapoo.~Benavides,  Memorial,  59, 1630.  Caypa.— 
Offate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  266,  1871  (con- 
foundea  with  Ban  Juan).  Oiowaka-i'.— Steven- 
son, Pecos  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Pecos  name 
of  the  paeblo).  OiowatMi•a^~Ibid.  Hainmta.^ 
Hodflre,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Taos  name). 
SliU'yft.— Ibid.,  1899  (another  form  of  Taos 
name).  Kaipbaha.~Ibld.  (Picuris  name). 
Kah-po.— Jonvenceau  in  Cath.  IMon.,  i,  no.  9. 12. 
1906.  Ksiipa.— Hndsrc,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,1896 
(Acomaname).  Xai'p'a.~Ibid.  (Cochitiname). 
Kap-ho'.— Ibid.  (San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso 
form).  Ka-Po.— Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  467,  1890.  Ka-po.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  in,  124.  260,  1890  (native  name  of 

Seblo).  Ka-Poo.— Bandelier,  Glided  Man.  282, 
S.  Xa-poa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
1T,64.1892.  Xiponff.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.B.  A.  E.. 
87, 1891  (Hano  name).  K*halbhat— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  ( Ifileta  name).  K'ha-po'-o.— 
Ibid,  (own  name).  Bsnta  Clara.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
DocInM.,  XVI.  116, 1871.  B.  Olara.— Orepy,  Map 
Am6r.  Sept.,  1783  (?).  8hi-ap'-a-fi.— Hods^e.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Jemez  name).  B** Olara.— 
D'Anville.  Map  Am<^r.  Sept.,  1746.  8»  Clara.— De 
risle,  Garte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  1708. 

Santa  Olara.  A  collective  term  nsed  to 
desiimate  the  Indians  formerly  living 
within  the  territory  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Santa  Clara 
CO.,  Cal.  They  were  Thamien,  with  their 
divisions  into  Gereecensens  and  Socoisu- 
ka8(TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860). 

Santa  Olara.  A  former  village  in  Cali- 
fornia, 80  called  by  the  pad  res  of  San  Carlos 
mission.  Its  people  are  said  to  have  been 
Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Santa  Ooleta.  A  group  of  rancherias, 
evidently  of  the  Alchedoma,  near  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  w.  Arizona,  about  50  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They 
were  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Fran- 
dfloo  Oaro^B  in  1776. 


Kaaehmas  de  Baata  Ooleta.— Garcte  (1776),  Diary, 
424  1900. 

Santa  Cmi  (Holy  Cross).  The  twelfth 
Franciscan  mission  established  in  Califor- 
nia. The  proposed  site  was  personally  ex- 
amined by  Fr.  Lasuen,  wno  found  the 
natives  friendly  and  ready  to  help.  Sup- 
plies and  native  assistants  were  sent  from 
the  neighboring  missions,  especially  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  mission  was  formally 
founded  Sept.  25, 1791,  at  the  place  where 
is  now  situated  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Clara  co.  At  the  end  of  the  vear 
there  were  84  neophytes.  In  1792  there 
were  224,  and  the  highest  number,  523,  was 
reached  in  1796.  In  1800  there  were  492. 
At  this  time  the  mission  had  2,354  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  2,083  of  small 
stock,  while  the  crop  for  the  year  amounted 
to  4,300  bushels.  The  church,  30  by  112 
ft  and  25  ft  high,  with  stone  front,  was 
complete  and  dedicated  in  1 794.  In  1797 
a  number  of  colonists  arrived  from  Mex- 
ico and  settled  just  across  the  river  Lo- 
renzo from  the  mission.  This  settlement 
caused  the  missionaries  much  trouble, 
and  seems  to  have  demoralized  the  In- 
dians. In  1798  the  jiadre  in  charge  was 
much  discouraged  with  the  outlook  and 
reported  that  138neophytes  had  deserted. 
He  protested  against  the  settlement,  but 
without  effect.  The  number  of  neophytes 
remained  about  the  same  for  the  next  20 
years,  l)eing  507  in  1810,  and  461  in  1820. 
The  livestock  increased  and  the  crops 
continued  good.  In  1812  one  of  the  fa- 
thers was  murdered  bv  some  of  the  neo- 
phytes, who  plead  in  defense  that  he  was 
excessively  cruel,  had  flogged  two  of  them 
to  death,  and  was  inventing  furth(*r  instru- 
ments of  torture.  In  1818  and  1819  there 
was  considerable  friction  between  the 
mission  fathers  and  the  authorities  at 
Brancifort,  all  but  three  of  the  neophytes 
leaving  the  miHsion  at  one  time  for  fear  of 
attack.  After  1820  the  mission  continued 
prosi)erous,  but  the  population  decreased, 
there  being  320  neopnytes  in  1830,  and 
about  250  m  18:^1.  The  total  number  of 
natives  baptized  up  to  that  time  was 
2,216,  of  whom  939  were  children.  With- 
in 4  years  after  its  secularization  most  of 
the  property  had  disappeared.  In  1839 
there  were  70  Indians  reported  at  the 
misHion,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  scat- 
tered in  the  district.  In  1840  a  number  of 
building  were  destroyed  and  the  chnrch 
was  injured  by  an  earthmiake.  After 
1842  the  mission  was  re^rded  as  a  part 
of  Brancifort;  the  buildings  had  then  en- 
tirelv  disappeared.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belong  to 
the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  The 
mission  had  neophytes  from  the  follow- 
ing villages,  all  m  the  present  county  of 
Santa  Cruz  (Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860):  Achilla,  Aestaoa,  Agtii^m,  Apil, 
AuUntac,  Chalumu,  Chanech,  Chicutae^ 
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Choromi,  Coot,  Hauzaurni,  Hottrochtac, 
Huachi,  Hualauilme,  Huocom,  Locobo, 
Lnchaj^nii,  Mallin,  Nohioalli,  Ochoyos, 
Onbi,  Osacalis  (Souquel),  Payanmin, 
Sachnen,  Sa^n,  Shiuguermi,  Slioremee, 
Sio  CJotchmin,  Tejey.  Tomoy,  Turami, 
Utalliam,  Wallanmi,  Yeunaba,  Yeunata, 
Yeunator.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Santa  CrxkM.  A  former  Tewa  pueblo,  sit- 
uated E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  30  m.  n.  w. 
of  Santa  F^,  at  the  8ite  of  the  present  town 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  al^andoned 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt of  1680-92,  but  was  refounded  with 
29  fomilies  in  1706  and  a  mission  estab- 
lished. The  place  gradually  became  civil- 
ized, and  is  now  a  ** Mexican"  town. 

La  Oaaada.— Prince,  HLst.  N.  Mex.,  319,  1883  (or 
Santa  Cniz).  Santa  Onu  de  la  Oaflada.— Villa- 
Seftor.  Theatro  Am.,  pt  2,  418. 1748.  Baato  Maria 
da  Orado.— Cuervo  ( 1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  228, 1889  (mission  name  from  1706); 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  !^,  1776. 

Santa  Crai.    A  settlement,   chiefly  of 

Lipan,  at  which  a  Spanish  mission  was 

established  in  1762;  situateil  in  the  valley 

of  San  Joa^'^  halfway  Ix^tween  San  Saba 

and  the  Rio  (irande,  in  Texas. 

Baa  lorenzo  de  la  Santa  Onu.— Arrioivita  quoted 
by  Buschmann,  Spiin>n  d.  aztek.  8pr.,8U7, 1869. 

Santa  Crai.  A  former  0[>ata  pueblo  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  whicJi 
werecalled  Coutla  ( Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. , 
344, 1864 ) .  Proliably  situated  on  the  Rio 
Sonora,  about  lat.  H0°. 

Santa  Crni.  One  of  the  Analachee 
towns  of  Florida,  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  Apalachec  chiefs  to  C.'harles  II,  Kiu^  of 
Spain,  in  1688.--Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  76,  1884. 

Santa  Crns  de  Mayo.  A  settlement  of 
the  Mayo  on  the  w.  bank  of  Kio  Mayo, 
about  12  m.  above  its  mouth,  s.  w.  So- 
nora, Mexicx). 

iaata  Onu  de  Mayo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo^..  356. 
1864.  8.  Orax.— Kino,  map  (1702),  iu  Stucklein, 
Neue  Wel^Bott,  1726. 

Santa   Eulalia.     A  former    rancheria, 

probably  of  the  Sobaipuri,   visited    by 

Father  Kino  in  1700.    Situated  slightly 

N.  w.  of  Busanic,  immediately  s.  ot  the 

present  Arizoua-Sonora  l>ounaary. 

Baato  Tulalia.— VcnerHM,  HLst.  Tal.,  i.  300.  17S9 
(misprint).  Bto  Eulalia.— Kurly  writrr quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  a.'>9,  1H89.  St  Eula- 
lia.—Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  360, 1889. 

Santa  ¥6  ( Holy  Faith ) .     A  former  Cora 

Eueblo  and  »eat  of  a  mi.^ion  with  San 
degoaud  San  Juan  Bautipta  as  its  visitas. 
Situateil  near  the  n.  Imnk  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  Ion.  104°  -KK,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 

Santa  F^.     A  Seminole  town  on  the  B. 
fork  of  Suwannee  r.,  K!a.,  in  1822. 
Santo  Fe.— Romans,  Flu..  280.  1775.     Baato-fea- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Mi)rse,  Hv\).  to  Hoc.  War.  306.1S22. 

Santa  Oertrndis  (Saint  Ciertrude).  A 
missicm  founded  in  1751  by  Father  Consag 
on  the  E.  side  of  Lower  Califomia,  lat  27^ 


58^    The  Indians,  who  spoke  a  Cochimi 

dialect,  numbered  about  1,000  in  1767. 

(See  Hervas,  Sajfgio,  79-80,  1787;  Taylor 

in  Browne,   Res.   Pac.   Slope,  app.,  60, 

1860.) 

Santo   Gertmdii.     A    small    Huichol 

rancheria,  with   a   temple,  in   Jalisco, 

Mexico. 

Baato  Oertmdaa.— Lmnholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 

16,  map.  1902. 

SanU  Jn6§  (Saint  A^es).  The  nine- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
California;  founded  Sept.  17,  1804,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  natives  Alajulapu. 
about  25  m.  from  Santa  Barbara,  ana 
nearly  as  far  from  Purfsima.  A  large 
number  of  neophytes  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  Purfsima  attended  the  opening;  cere- 
monjr,  and  many  remained  at  the  new 
mission.  On  the  same  day  27  children 
were  baptized.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  were  225  neophytes,  in  1810 
there  were  628,  while  the  highest  number. 
768,  was  reached  in  1810.  In  material 
thii^  the  mission  prospered,  bavins  7,720 
headof  large  stock  in  1820,  5,100orsmall 
stock,  and  an  average  aiinual  crop  for  the 
preceding  decade  of  4,340  bushels.  The 
stock  increajited  and  the  crops  continued 
good  for  another  decade,  between  1822 
and  1827  supplies  to  the  value  of  $10,767 
being  furnisned  the  presidio  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  first  church  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  a 
new  one  of  adobe  lined  with  brick,  which 
still  stands,  was  completed  in  1817.  In 
1824  there  wafl  a  revolt  of  the  neophytes 
at  Santa  IncH,  and  a  conflict  between  them 
and  the  noldiers,  a  large  part  of  the  mis- 
sion buildings  l)eiug  burned,  and  the  hos- 
tile Indians  fleeing,  apparently  to  Purf- 
sima (q.  v.).  In  1830  there  were  408  neo- 
phytes, but  the  number  decreased  to  344 
in  1834.  Up  to  that  time  1,323  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  757  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  about 
300  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  mission  were^nerally  pros- 
perous. In  1844  Santa  Incs  was  reported 
to  have  had  264  neophytes,  with  sufficient 
resources  for  their  support.  After  this 
the  property  of  the  mission  rapidly  de- 
clineil,  and  m  1846  the  land  was  sold  for 
$7,000,  but  the  building  and  church  prop- 
erty remaine<l  iu  the  chaive  of  the  padre. 
In  1844  anecclesiai^tical  college  was  opened 
at  Santa  In^s,  but  it  was  abandoned  6 
veare  later.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mission  belonged  to  the 
Chtima'ihan  {(^.  v.)  linguistic  family,  to 
which  most  of  its  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed. Many  came  from  the  Channel 
islajQds,  espei'ially  Santa  Rosa.,  Some  of 
the  neopliyte^  were  skilled  workera  in 
silver  and  carved  leather,  and  their  work 
and  productions  were  and  still  are  highly 
prized  for  their  excellence  and  artistac 
merit  (a.  b.  l.) 
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Santa  Inte.  A  reeervation  of  uiunir- 
ve^'ed,  unpatented  land,  occupied  by  52 
Miasion  Indians  in  1909;  situated  240  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  not  far  from  the  old  Santa 
In^s  mission,  s.  Cal.  These  Indians  were 
located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  also  what  is  known  as  tibe 
college  grants.  Legal  steps  were  taken 
several  years  ago  to  obtain  for  the  use  of 
these  Indians  the  lands  on  which  they 
had  resided,  and  which  they  had  culti- 
vated for  many  years,  but  the  question 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Baato  Tnes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  19Q2, 175. 1908. 

Santa  Iiabel.  A  Dieguefto  village  about 
60  m.  N.  E.  of  San  Die^,  s.  Cal.  Fop.  125 
in  1873.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a 
reservation  of  29,845  acres  of  waterless, 
mountainous  stock  land,  with  284  inhab- 
itants. 

8«Bta  IsabelU.— Audubon  (1849),  Western  Jonr., 
169, 1906.  BuU  Tiabel.— Ames,  Rep.  Misfl.  IndB., 
6.  1878.    8t  Isabella.— Emory,  Recon..  614. 1848. 

Santa  Isabel.  A  ^roup  of  Mohave  ran- 
cherias,  visited  and  po  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garc6<  in  1776;  situated  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Needles,  s.  s. 
Cal.— Garc6?,  Diarv  (1776),  234,  1900. 

Santa  Isabel.  Afentioned  as  the  last 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rio 
Gila;  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Nov. 
1701.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884. 

Santa  Lucia.  A  former  visitation  town 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission, 
situated  10  leagues  distant  from  it,  about 
lat.  28°,  Lower  California.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  Coehimi.  8ee  Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  1.421;  ii,  198,  1759. 

Santa  Lncia  4e  Acnera.  A  Spanish  mis- 
sion of  the  17th  century,  established  at 
the  Timucuan  town  of  Acuera,  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Florida,  ».  of  Cape  Cailaveral. 
It  was  probably  destroyed,  with  the  other 
Timucuan  miHsions,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
hofltile  Creeks  and  Carolina  troops  about 
1705.    Distinct  from  Acquera.     (.i.  m.) 

Santa  Margarita.  A  name  applied  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  (Diary,  411, 1900) 
in  1776  to  a  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Walapai,  near  the  Ceroat  mts.  of  w. 
Arizona. 

Santa  Margarita.  Given  by  Bancroft 
(Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1874)  as  a  Luiseflo 
village  of  California,  but  it  perhaps  be- 
longed to  the  Shoshonean  Kawia. 

Santa  Maria  (Saint  Marv).  A  settle- 
ment, probably  of  a  people  speaking  a 
Coehimi  dialect,  situated  5  leagues  n.  of 
the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guad- 
alupe, above  lat.  27°,  Lower  California. 
In  1745  it  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  men- 
tioned. SeeVen^as,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  198, 
1759. 

Santa  Maria  de  lot  Dolores  (Saint  Mary 
of  the  Sorrows).  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jova,  with  180  inhabitants  in  1730;  situ- 
ated in  s.  SoDOift,  Mexico,  near  Rio  Viejo, 


a  tributary  of  the  Taqui.  It  formed  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Teopari  prior  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  pueblo  on  ac- 
count of  Apache  depredations  in  the  latter 
8 art  of  the  18th  century. 
oloTM.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  614,  1884.  Lm  DoIorM.— Orosco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  845,  1864.  Baata  MaxU  de  1m  Do- 
lores.—Rivera  (17S0)  cited  byBandelierln  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  510, 1802. 

Santa  Maria  de  Palaxy.  A  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  r.,  Santa  Roea 
CO.,  w.  Fla.,  probably  one  of  the  villages 
into  which  the  remnant  of  the  Apalachee 
was  gathered  after  1718. 

Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  A  mission 
founded  by  Father  Linck's  two  associates, 
Ames  ana  Diez,  at  Cabujakaamang,  in 
lat.  30°  or  31°,  Lower  California.  It  was 
the  last  Jesuit  mission  established  in  that 
territory.  For  reference  to  its  language, 
see  Buschmann,  Spuren,  472,  1858,  and 
consult  also  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  199, 
1759. 


Miss..  90,  1866.  BaaU  Maria.— Taylor  quoted  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  60,  1869.  Saata 
Mazia  de  loo  Angeles  de  Kabu  Juaeama.— Taylor  In 
Cal.  Farmer, Jan. 24, 1862.  St.  Vary's.— Shea, op. dt. 

Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  A  former  Te- 
moris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico;  pop.  585  in  1678. — Oros- 
co y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 

Santa  Marta  (&int  Martha).    A  visita  of 

San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission  and 

situated  11  leases  from  it,  in  lat  2S^, 

Lower  California,  in  1745. 

BaaU  Martha.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  196, 1769. 

Santa  Monica.  A  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Kadakaman  mission,  situated  7  leagues 
from  it,  about  lat  28°,  Lower  California, 
in  1745. — Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  ii.,  198, 
1759. 

Santan  (corruption  of  Span.  Santa  Ana). 
A  Pima  settlement  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio 
Gila,  opposite  the  Pima  agency,  s.  Ariz. 

Ao'pohiOm.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  23, 1906 
(native  name,  of  unknown  meaning). 

Santa  Nynfa.    A  visita  of  San  Ignacio  de 

Kadakaman  mission,  situated  5  leagues 

fn>m  it,  about  lat  28®,  Lower  California, 

in  1745. 

Santa  Hympha.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  421, 1760. 

BaaU  Hyafa.- Ibid.,  u,  196, 176i9. 

Santa  Olalla.  A  '*  la^na,*'  or  perhaps 
more  8tri(!tly  a  flat  subject  to  inundation, 
which  in  the  18th  century  contained  some 
Yuma  rancherias;  situated  in  n.  Lower 
California,  lat  32®  33',  somewhat  above 
the  entrance  of  New  r.  to  the  main  flood- 
plain  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  6  to  10  m.  w. 
of  the  latter  and  about  8  leagues  w.  s.  w. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  It  was  notable, 
at  the  time  named,  as  the  end  of  the 
Yuma  and  the  banning  of  the  Cajuen- 
che  settlements.  The  &meya  also  de- 
scended ''to  this  land  to  eat  calabashes 
and  other  fruits  of  the  river.  *  *  See  Cones, 
Gflio6s  Diary  (1775-6),  165  et  aeq,,  IQQQ. 
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8aBtaSiiUli*.~Coues,op.cit.,166.  BaatoOUll*.— 
Ibid.  BmiU  OUja.— Ibid.,  pudm.  8t  BnlAlie.— 
Ibid. 

Santa  Bita  (Holy  Rite).  The  Spanish 
name  of  what  was  probably  an  ancient 
settlement  of  the  Tepecano,  or  of  a  re- 
lated tribe,  but  occupied  since  early  in 
the  18th  century  by  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  for  defense 
asainstthe  "Chichi  races";  situated  about 
16  m.  8.  E.  of  BolaAos,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico.—Hrdli^ka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  425, 
1903. 

Santa  Sofa  (Saint  Rose).  A  P&pago 
village  s.  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  w.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  It  contained  120  inhabi- 
tants in  1858,  160  families  under  Chief 
Anastasio  in  1865,  and  about  400  people 
in  1869  (see  Ind.  Aff.  Reps,  for  dates 
gfiven,  also  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863 ;  Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 
1869).  The  adjacent  mountain  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  a  sacr^  place  in  Pima  and  Far 
page  mythology. 

Santa  Sof  a.  A  name  applied  by  Fray 
Francisco  (iarc^s,  in  1771,  to  a  group  of 
Quigyuma  ("  Jalliquamay")  rancherias 
on  the  E.  siae  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado, 
about  lat.  32°  18^,  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. When  he  revisited  the  place  in  1775 
the  settlements  were  abandoned,  the 
Quigyuma  having  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  tne  river  in  Lower  California. — Garc^s, 
Diary  (1775),  182,  1900. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  former  Cora  pueblo  and 
a  visita  of  the  miraion  of  Peyotan,  near  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22*»  45^, 
Jalisco,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864).  The  place  now  consists  of  a 
few  houses  occupied  by  Mexicans. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  small  Kawia  settlement 
on  a  re8er\'ation  of  unsurveyed,  unpat- 
ented land  under  the  San  Jacm to  agency, 
in  Rivernide  co.,  s.  Cal.  The  reservation 
containc<i  77  inhabitants  in  1909. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  Cora  settlement  on  the 
upper  water?  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16, 
map,  MK)2. 

Santa  Bosalia  Malege.  A  former  Indian 
settlement  and  Spanish  mission  on  the 
B.  shore  of  Ix>wer  California,  half  a 
league  from  Mulepe  r.,  lat.  26°  55'.  The 
mission  was  founded  in  1705  by  Padre 
Juan  M.  Banualda,  and  in  1745,  accord- 
ing to  Venegas  (Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  197-198, 
1769),  had  two  visitas,  Santfsima  Trini- 
dad and  San  Marcos.  The  old  settle- 
ment was  almndonod  in  1815  by  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
eetab1i^«llment  there  of  a  depot  for  exiles 
from  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.    See  Venegas, 

Hist  Cal.,  I,  3S1;  ii,  197,  1759. 
OuBUume  Oalexi.— Doi*.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  8.,  Y,  186, 
It^  (after  early  document).    Molmi.— Daflot  de 
Jfo£nu^£xpL,l,219,228.288,184i.  Moltgt.— Vene- 


Hist.  Cal..  I.  386.  17M.  Baato  BoMlia  de  Mo- 
laio.— Taylor  in  Browne.  Ke8.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  49, 
1869.  8.BMialUdiMalefi.-Caavigero.8toriadella 
Cal.,  u,  186. 1789. 

Santa  Teresa.    The  northernmost  Cora 

pueblo  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  mission; 

situated  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the 

N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Qnonalfiii.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  489, 
1902  (native  name,  after  a  mythical  personage). 
Santa  Teresa. —Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 1864. 

Santa  Tntfs.    See  Santa  IniB. 

Santee  (Imflyatif  from  vtafi  'knife,' 
contraction  of  isafUa-mde  'knife  lake,' 
Dakota  name  for  Mi  He  Lacs,  and  afi,  *  to 
pitch  tents  at ' ).  An  eastern  division  of 
the  Dakota,  comprising  the  Mdewakanton 
and  Wahpekute,  sometimes  also  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wah{)eton.  Hennepin  ( 1680), 
who  probably  included  only  the  Mde- 
wakanton, says  ( Descr.  La.,  Shea's  trans., 
203,  1880):  **'ln  the  neighlwrhood  of  L. 
Buade  are  many  other  lakes,  whence 
issue  several  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which 
live  the  Issati,  Nadouessans,  Tinthonha 
(which  means  prairie-men),  Ouadeba- 
thon  River  People,  Chongaskethon  Dog, 
or  Wolf  trilje  (for  chonga  amone  these 
nations  means  dog  or  wolf),  ana  other 
tribes,  all  which  we  comprise  under  the 
name  Nadouessiou  [Sioux].''  In  Le 
Sueiu-'s  list  (1700)  the  I»sati  are  omitted 
and  the  Mdewakanton  ( written  Mendeou- 
cantons)  inserted,  for  the  firnt  time.  The 
name  Santee  waH  applied  by  the  Mis- 
souri River  Dakota  to  all  those  of  the 
Soup  living  on  Mississippi  and  lower 
innesota  rs.,  the  Mdewakanton,  Wah- 
pekute, Wahpeton,  and  Sisseton.  Ram- 
sey (Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1849,  74, 1850)  and 
Riggs  limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  desig- 
nate the  Mdewakanton.  McGee  (15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  160,  1897)  includes  only 
the  Wahpekute,  which  has  been  the  usual 
application  of  the  term  since  1862,  when 
the  two  tribes  were  gathered  on  the 
Santee  res.  in  Knox  co.,  Neb.  Reyata 
is  mentione<]  as  a  band  and  Ptansinta  as 
a  village  of  the  Santee. 

The  tribes  forming  this  group  joined 
under  the  collective  name  in  the  follow- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  1830; 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1830;  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  Oct.  15,  1836;  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo. ,  Apr. 
29,  1868.  See  Dakota^  and  the  Santee 
divisions  above  given. 
Daootae  of  the  St.  Peter't.— Warren,  Dacota  Coun- 
try, 17.  18M.  Eastern  Biooz.— JefTerys,  French 
Dom.   Amer.,   pt.  j.  4.\  1761.    Etantlea.— RiggB, 


Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  92.  1852.  E.  Beiboae.— 
Ck>xe,  Canilana,  map.  J 711.  Se-ea]i*-ah-t«r.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  AiT.  Ken.  for  1849,  78, 1850  (pronan- 
ciation).  Eason.— ibid.  IHTantiwt<m«--Jefferya 
(1768).  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776.  Isaaati. -—Ramsey, 
loo.  cit.  (trans,  'people of  the  knife').  IsaatL— 
Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  51.  1858.  Isaatie  Dakotaa.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862. 
leantiee.— Riggs,  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet,  92, 
1852.  I-san'-tit.— Hayden.  op.  cit,  871.  Isaati- 
tea.— De  lisle  (1700),  map  ^La.,  in  MeiU,  Hiit 
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Minn.,  164,  1858.  Isanyate.— Seymour.  Sketches 
Minn.,  17. 18&0.  iMnyati.— WlllUmson  in  School- 
cntft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  248,  1851.  laatia.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  238, 1723.  laauntiM.— Morgran  in  N.  Am. 
Rev.,  44,  Jan.  1870.  Itsanti.— ^ymour,  op.  cit., 
162.  laaaqai.— La  Chesnaye  (16tt7)  in  Marrry, 
I>6c.,  VI,  6,  1886.  Issaany.— Ibid.  luati.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Dlscov.,  174,  1698.  iMatie.— Bowles, 
Map  Am.,  1784.  luiatrians.— Hennepin,  op.  cit., 
99.  I-tsa*-ti.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  161, 
1877  ( Hidatsa  name).  IzatyB.— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in 
Marrry,  D4c.,  vi.  22,  1886.  Lower  Bioox.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  62,  1858.  HadSesaeronons  sideatairca.— 
Taflhan  in  Perrot.  Mi^m.,  840.  note,  1864.  Hatiom 
dn  boeuf.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  pt.  2,  81,  note, 
1864.  Baatas.— Parker.  Jour^  45, 1842.  Saatoea— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  554,  1837.  Baatee  Biooz.— Poole, 
Among  Sioux.  31,  1881.  Baatie.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1849,  86,  1850.  Baatie  baads.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  iv,  464,  1860.  Baatie 
Biooz.— H.  R.  Doc.  57.  25th  Ck>ng..  2d  sess.,  2, 1887. 
BauzoftheWood.— Tnimbull.  Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851. 
Boiooz  of  the  Bast— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
Neill.  Hist.  Minn..  170, 1858.  Bdouzof  the  Woods.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  557,  1853.  Sedentary  Hadouesstroas.— 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ii,  pt.  2,  31,  note,  1864. 
Biovz  do  L'Est— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D4c., 
VI,  78, 1886.  Biooz  of  the  River.— Seymour,  Sketches 
Minn.,  135.  1850.  Biooz  of  the  Woods.— Smith. 
Bouquet  Exped.,  70, 1766.  Biooz  orientaoz.— Per- 
rot. M6moire.  232,  notes,  1864.  Biooz  s^dentaireo.— 
Ibid.  Bioozs  of  the  River  St  Peter's.- Treaty  of 
1815  in  U.  a  Ind.  Treat,  869,  1873.  Upper  Da- 
kotas.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  49, 
1872. 

Bantae.  A  tribe,  probably  Siouan,  for- 
merly residing  on  middle  Santee  r.,  8.  C., 
where  J^wson  in  17(X)  found  their  plan- 
tations extending  for  many  miles.  One 
of  their  villages  was  called  Hickeraa. 
While  friendly  to  the  white  people,  they 
were  at  war  with  the  coast  tribes.  Ac- 
cording to  Rivers  (Hist.  S.  C.  94,  1874), 
they  had  two  villages  with  43  warriors  in 
1715,  and  were  then  settled  70  m.  n.  of 
Charleston.  Bartram  (Trav.,  64,  1791) 
tells  us  that  in  1715  they  sided  with  the 
Yamasee against  the  British,  and  that  they 
were  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  Creeks, 
who  were  allies  of  the  British.  It  appears 
from  South  Carolina  colonial  documents 
that  the  Santee  and  Congeree  were  cut 
off  by  the  **Itwans  and  Cossaboys,**  coast 
tribes  in  the  English  interest,'  and  the 
prisoners  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1716.  Those  that  escaped 
were  probably  incorporated  with  the 
Catawoa.  Lawson  states  that  their 
chief  was  an  absolute  ruler  with  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  tnbe,  an  in- 
stance of  despotism  very  rare  among 
Indians.  Their  distinguished  dead  were 
buried  on  the  tops  of  mounds,  built  low 
or  high  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  with  ridge  roofs  supported  by 
poles  over  the  graves  to  shelter  tneni  from 
the  weather.  On  these  poles  were  hung 
rattles,  feathers,  and  other  offerings  from 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
corpse  of  an  ordinary  person  was  care- 
fully dressed,  wrapped  m  bark,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  platform  for  several  days,  dur- 
mp  which  time  oneof  hisnearest  kinsmen, 
with  face  blackened  in  token  of  grief, 
stood  guard  oear  the  spot  and  chanted  a 


mournful  eulogy  of  the  dead.  Theground 
around  the  pmtform  was  kept  carefully 
swept,  and  all  the  dead  man's  belongings — 
gun,  bow,  and  feather  robes— were  placed 
near  by.  As  soon  as  the  flesh  had  soft- 
ened it  was  stripped  from  the  bones  and 
burned,  and  the  bones  themselves  were 
cleaned,  the  skull  being  wrapped  sepa- 
ratelv  in  a  cloth  woven  of  opossum  hair. 
The  bones  were  then  put  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  taken  out  annually  to 
be  again  cleaned  and  oiled.  In  this  way 
some  families  had  in  their  possession  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations. Places  where  warriors  had  been 
killed  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
piles  of  stones  or  sticks,  to  which  every 
passing  Indian  added  another.  After 
the  manner  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
Southern  tribes  the  Santee  kept  com  in 
storehouses  raised  on  posts  ana  plastepsd 
with  clay.  They  made  beautiful  feather 
robes  and  wove  cloth  and  sashes  of  hair. 
Consult  Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr. 
1860;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 

80, 1894.  (j.  M. ) 

Santee.— Lawson  (1700),  Hist.  Carolina,  U,  1860. 
Sorateet.— Mills,  Stat.  S.  C.  735,  1826.  SeretM.— 
Lawson  (1700),  op.  cit,  45.  Zanteet.— Howe  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  155, 1854. 

San  Teodoro  ( Saint  Theodore ) .  A  name 
applied  by  M^zi^res,  in  1778,  to  one  of  two 
Tawehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r.,  Texas. — Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  649,  663,  1886. 

Santiago  (Saint  James).  A  Tigua  pueblo 
in  New  Mexico  in  1626  (Zdrate-Salmer6n, 
ca,  1629,  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
600, 1882).  According  to  Bandolier  (Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  227, 1892)  it  was  situated 
about  bim,  above  Bernalillo,  on  the  Mesa 
del  Cangelon. 

Bantii^.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  E.  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in 
Oregon.  They  are  now  on  Grande  Ronde 
res.,  where  they  numbered  23  in  1906. 
In  1909  the  number  officially  reported  wss 
only  5,  the  remainder  evidently  having 
received  patents  for  their  lands  and 
become  citizens.  In  1877  Gatschet  was 
able  to  learn  of  4  bands,  Chamifu,  Chan- 
champenau,  Chanchantn,  and  Chantkaip, 
which  had  formerly  existed  in  the  tribe. 

Ahilpam.— Gatschet,  AtfalaU  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1877 
(Atfalati  name).  Saataims.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  469. 
1865.  Baataiaas.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 40th 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  27,  1867.  Baatiam.— Dayton 
treaty,  1855,  in  U.  S.  Ind .  Treat. .  18, 1 873.  Saatiaa.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  205,  1851.  Bantaiaa.— Ind.  Aff., 
Rep.  1864,503,  1865.  Tiaa  halpam  amfm.— Gatschet 
Laimitit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Lakmiut  name). 

Ban tiiima  Trinidad  (Most  Holy  Trinitv). 
A  Cochimi  villaf^  and  visita  of  Santa  Ro- 
salia Mulege  mission  in  1745,  situated  6 
leagues  s.  se.  therefrom,  lat  26°  55^, 
Lower  California. — Venegas,  Hist  Cal., 
II,  198,  1759. 

Bantliimo  Nombre  de  Maria  (Most  Holy 
Name  of  Mary).    A  Franciscan  mission 
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founded  anions  the  Caddo  by  Padre  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa  in  1690,  on  Arcansel 
San  Miguel  r.  ( the  Kio  Neches) ,  a  few  miles 
K.B.  of  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
los  Tejas,  in  the  present  Texas.  After 
San  Francisco  had  been  abandoned  this 
mission  was  not  heard  of  again. — Austin 
in  T^x.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  yiii,  281,  1905. 
Santo  Domingo  (Saint  Dominic,  also  Holy 
Sabbath).  A  Keresan  pueblo  on  the  b. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
above  Bernalillo,  n.  central  N.  Mex.  The 
earliest  traditions  of  the  pueblo  locate  it 
at  the  Potrero  de  la  Cafiada  Quemada, 
whence  the  inhabitants  in  prehistoric 
times  removed  successively  to  two  vil- 
lages, each  named  Gipuy  (q.  v. ),  the  later 
one  of  which  they  occupied  when  visited 
by  Ofiate  in  1698.  The  earlier  Gipuy 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arroyo  de 
Gralisteo,  more  than  a  mile  s.  of  the  pres- 
ent station  of  Thornton,  but  was  partially 
destroyed  by  a  rise  of  that  dangerous 
torrent  in  one  night,  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing compelled  to  move  farther  westward, 
where  the  second  Gipuy  was  built  This 
pueblo,  also  destroyed  by  a  flood,  was 
succeeded  by  Huashpatzena,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  present  Santo  Domingo, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  which  is  Kiua,  has 
had  three  disasters  from  flood  since  its 
establishment  200  years  ago,  the  latest 
occurring  in  1886  when  b^th  churches 
were  destroyed.  The  first  Gipuy  is  the 
only  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians 
B.  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  which  any  trace 
remains.  At  the  time  of  Oflate's  visit  in 
1598  Santo  Domingo  was  chosen  as  the 
"monastery  of  the  advocation  of  Nuestra 
' Seftpra  d»  la  Asuncion  *'  (Doc.  In6d,  xvi, 
20jf;^S71).  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
million  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
after  1782  had  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  as 
its  visitas.  According  to  Bandelier  18 
dans  are  represented  in  this  pueblo* 
Pop.  819  in  1910.  Consult  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  260,  1890;  iv,  184 
et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  Keresan  Family , 
Pueblos,  (p.  w.  H.) 


(Cochiti  name).  Oe-e-way.— Simpmn  in  Kep. 
Sec.  War.  143.  la'H).  Oe-e-we.— Simpmn  (I860) 
qnoted  in  Wheeler  Siirv.  Rep.,  vii.  418, 1879  (old 
name).  Ki-hua.— Jonvcncfau  in  Oath.  Pion.,  i, 
no.  9, 12. 1906.  Kin  KLikii  Vt—CnniH,  Am.  Ind., 
1, 138, 1907  (•  white  houscM  • :  Navaho  name) .  Xi'-o- 
I.— Whl  -        


pple,  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8.  90. 1856 
(or  Ki'-wo-mi;  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
aeWes).  Ki'-o-wummi.— Ibid.,  9  (given  aa  tribal 
name;  incorrectly  identified  with  Tignex).  Ki- 
va. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  260, 
1890  (aboriginal  name  of  pueblo).  Xivome. — Pi- 
mentel  cited  by  Cuba«.  Repub.  Mexico,  65,  1876 

iKiwoml  or).  Ki'-wa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £., 
896  (San  Felipe  form).  Ki'-wo-mi.— Whipple, 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  itt.  pt.  8,  90. 1856  (or  Ki'-o-a-me; 
own  name).  Saint  Domingo.— Mollhauacn,  Pacific, 
1, 881, 1858.    Ban  Domingan.— Wallace,  LAnd  of  the 


Pueblos,  55. 18H8  (applied  to  the  language).    Baa 
DoniBfo.— Mahlenpfordt,  Mejico,  nTSBZ,  1844. 


Baata  Domiaga.— CJalhoun  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  63i3,  1853.  Baato  Domingo.— Abort  in 
Emory,  Recon.,  484,  1848  (mi!n;>rint).  Banto  De- 
miaao.— Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  bv  Bandelier  in 
Arcn.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  168, 1892  (misprint).  Baato 
Domiago.— Sosa  {1590)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xv.  253, 1871; 
Oflate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  102  et  seq.,  1871  (-just 
as  likely  to  nave  been  the  former  pueblo  of  Oui 
Felipe  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo  Domingo."— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  123, 1892).  8!  Do- 
miBM.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787.  Sto  Dom.  de 
OoohitL— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281.  1889 
(said  to  be  so  called  after  1782;  distinct  from  Co- 
chiti, however).  Sto.  Domiago.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  784, 1736.  Bto.  Domingo  de  Ouevas.— Escudcro, 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  180, 1834.  Ta'-wigi.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Jemez  name; 
Pecoe  form  Ta-wi'-gi).  Te'-wi-^.— Ibid.  (Tewa 
name,  said  to  mean  *  pueblo  place ' ) .  Tihua. — Ban- 
delier, Gilded  Man, 216, 1893  (misprint  T  for  K). 
li'wl— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Acoma 
name).  Tu-a-wi-hol.— (iibbs,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1868  (Isleta  name  for  pueblo).  Tn'-iai.— Gatschet 
Isleta  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Isleta  name  of 
pueblo).  Tiiwi'-ai.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  pue- 
blo). Wwii.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  80, 
1891  (Hop!  name  of  pueblo).  Tawita. —Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('haliotis  place':  Taos 
name).  Tii-wit-ha'.— Ibid.  (Picuris  name).  Tii- 
wivuide.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1880  (pi.  Tilwixun:  Isleta  name  for  the  people). 
T'wi'wi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Santa 
Ana  name),  zon-pel-lay.- Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  56, 1888  (erroneously  so  called  from  one 
of  their  dances). 

Santos  Angeles  (Holy  Angels).  Men- 
tioned as  a  Pima  pueblo  of  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, by  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  347, 1864), 
Definite  locality  unknown. 

Santotin.  A  divitrion  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin,  occupying  the  territory  al>out  a 
lake  on  White  r.,  Alaska,  and  westward, 
extending  down  Tanana  r.  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Forty  Mue  cr. 

Maatotin.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Ala<<iui.  137. 1887.  Baa- 
to-tia.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  n.  s.,  in, 
203b,  1889. 

Santo  Tomis  (Saint  Thomas).  A  Do- 
minican mission  estiiblished  in  1790  in 
the  N.  part  of  Lower  (California,  lat.  31° 
4(K,  near  Todos  Santos  bay.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, sometimes  called  San  Tomaseflos, 
were  visited  in  Apr.  1867  by  Dr  Wm.  M. 
Gabb,  who  fouua  their  language  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Diogueflo  or  Comeya,  closely 

related  to  Htaam  and  Kiliwi. 

Baato  Tomas.— Taylor  in  Bro\^'ne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope. 

app.,  51, 1869. 

Santo  Tomis.  A  settlement  of  the  Jova 
on  the  upper  waters  of  Papigochic  r.,  4 
m.  8.  of  Metachic,  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geqg.,  345, 1864. 

Santsnkhdhin  ( 'campers  in  the  highland 
grove' ) .  One  of  the  three  larger  divisions 
of  the  Osage,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arkansas  band.  Originally  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  or  Pahatsi,  living  sui*ces- 
sively  on  Sac  r.,  and  on  Little  Osage  r. 
in  \emon  co..  Mo.,  they  were  induced 
by  the  trader  Ghoteau,  about  1802>  to  se- 
cede from  the  main  body  under  White 
Hair  and  remove  to  the  Arkansas  r., 
Manuel  Lisa,  another  trader,  having  ob- 
tained a  monopolv  of  the  Missouri  traffic 
from  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  the 
time  named  Clermont  and  Casesagra  were 
their  prindpEd  men.    In  1810  their  vil- 
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lage  was  on  the  Verdiprris  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  60  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  the 
present  Oklahoma;  in  1820  they  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  numbering 
eOO.  When  met  by  De  Smet  in  1860 
their  number  was  reported  at  700. 

Arkaiua  band.— McGee  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  162, 
1897.  Arkansaw  b&nd.— Lcwiis  and  Clark  Exped., 
1, 8. 1814.  Arkaiuaw  Oiagea.— Pike,  Trav..  430, 1811. 
Biff  Track.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ck>ll.,  2d  8.,  II.  31,  1814  (namu  of  a  chief). 
Ohamert.— Balbi.  AtlaM  Ethnofc..  56,  1826.  Ohan- 
een.— Long.  Expcd.  Rooky  Mts.,  in,  274,  ivpr. 
1905  (mi^^rint).  Okaneen.— Long.  Expcd.  Knclcy 
Mt9.,  II,  244. 1823.  Ohaniera  band.— Braekenridge, 
View8  La. ,293, 1815.  Ohdnien.— De  Smet.  W.  Mitw. , 
355.1856.  Olamore.—Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
470,  1878  (name  of  chief).  Olermonta  band.— 
Long.  Expcd.  Rocky  Mta.,  Thwaite's  ed.,  xvi. 
280.  1905.  Olermo'a  band.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
MtA.,  II.  244, 1823.  Ouge  dea  Ohenet.— Long,  ibid., 
287.  Omcm  of  the  Oab.— Ibid.  SanUd'iMuiii'.— 
Doraey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883  (their 
ancient  village: '  point  of  a  timbered  tiighlund '). 

r-Vo'-l^°'— McGee,  after  Dorsey.  in  15th  Rep. 
A.  £.,    162,    1897.     Sanze-Ougrin.— De    Smet, 
loc.  cit. 

Banukh  {Sdmijc).  A  former  Tonkawa 
clan  or  band  (Gatscliet,  Tonka  we  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884).  Possibly  the 
Sana  or  Zana  of  mission  archives. 

Sanup.    See  Saunup, 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  (the  Jesuit  mission 
name, combimfl  >vith  the  Piman  bak^  vak^ 
vdakiy  its  native  designation,  sij^nifying 
*  house,'  'adobe  house,*  also  '  ruine<i 
house,'  *  ruin ' :  probably  given  because  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  adobe  structures  in 
the  vicinity ) .  A  foniicr  important  Sobai- 
puri  rancheria  on  Rio  SantaCruz,  9  ni.  s.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  n.  k.  comer  of  what 
is  now  the  Papago  res.  It  was  first  vis- 
iter! and  the  Saint  name  applied  in  1692 
by  Father  Kino,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  who 
next  visitecl  it  perhaps  in  1894,  again  in 
1697  (at  which  date  it  numbered  8'iO  per- 
sons  in  1 76  houses ) ,  and  many  times  there- 
after. In  1700  he  founded  a  church,  built 
of  light  porous  stone,  the  construction  of 
which  was  possiblv  l)egun  in  the  previous 
year.  In  its  earlier  yean?  the  mission 
Nourished  under  the  Jesuit*',  of  whom  22 
serve<i  San  Xavier  until  1767,  when  they 
were  8ucceede<i  by  Franciscans.  In  1751- 
53,  during  a  revolt  of  the  IMma,  the  mis- 
sion was  plundertnl  and  abandoned,  but 
was  reocTupied  two  years  later  un<ler  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  1764  it  contained  4<X)  in- 
habitants— less  than  half  its  population 
60  years  before — and  these  haa  dw  indled 
to  270  by  1772.  When  Fray  Francisco 
Garc/^s,  its  first  Francis<'an  missionary, 
took  chaise  in  1768  he  found  the  mission 
in  a  neglei^ted  state,  but  it  again  lK?gan  to 
flourish  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  pre- 
sidio of  Tucson  in  1776.  In  17SS  the  eret^- 
tion  of  a  new  church  of  pla*'tere<l  brick, 
commodious  and  of  architectunil  merit, 
was  begun  by  Padre  Baltas;irCavillo  near 
the  site  of  that  built  by  Kino,  and  was 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  complete- 
nen  by  Padre  Nardso  Gutierres  in  1707— 


a  date  still  legible  over  the  portal.  The 
remains  of  these  priests  are  buried  in 
the  church.  In  1810  San  Xavier  again 
began  to  decline,  and  came  to  an  end 
as  an  independent  mission  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Franciscans  on  the  fall  of 
the  Colonial  ^vemment,  Dec.  2,  1827, 
from  which  time  it  struggled  along  as  a 
visita  of  Magdalena,  Sonora,  until  1859, 
when  Arizona  was  segregated  ecclesi- 
astically from  the  diocese  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.  In  1852  Bartlett  described  it  as 
*' truly  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of 
from  80  to  100  huts,  or  wigwams,  made  of 
mud  or  straw,"  but  **in  the  midst  of  these 
hovels  stands  the  most  beautiful  church 
in  the  State  of  Sonora. "  In  1 865  the  pop- 
ulation was  80  Papago  famiHes.  In  the 
preceding  year  a  school  was  established 
at  San  Xavier  by  the  Catholic  Church; 
this  contained  125  day  pupils  in  1908.  In 
1873  a  Government  school  was  begun,  but 
was  cIosck!  in  1876  when  the  Papago  were 
consolidated  under  the  Piuia  agency.  It 
is  now  a  scattered  but  large  and  flourish- 
ing Papago  settlement.  Tliere  are  numer- 
ous adobe  houses,  and  the  Indians  are 
advancing  toward  civilization.  The  peo- 
ple are  under  the  supervision  of  a  wnite 
farmer,  who  acts  as  subagent.  A  num- 
ber of  the  San  Xavier  Papago  within  re- 
cent years  have  settled  in  the  outskirts 
of  Tucson.  Consult  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 
11,  185,  1854;  Kudo  Ensayo  (ca,  1763), 
1863;  Salpointe,  Brief  Sketch,  1880;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Couee, 
Garc^H  Diarv,  1900;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 

11,1908.        "  (f.  w.  H.) 

Bao.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  356,  isHvt.  Batoada.— Ibid,  (or  S.  Javier). 
San  Javier  del  Bao.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  862.  8a& 
Xabier  del  Bao.— Kudo  Ennayo  (rn.  1763),  lUO.  1863. 
San  Xavier  de  B£ca.— Hardy.  Traveln,  421,  1S29. 
San  Xavier  del  B<o.— Garcia  (1775),  Diary,  M,  1900. 
San  Xavier  de  Zao.— Poston  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864, 
l.'M,  1H65.  San  Zavier  de  Bao.— Donaldson.  Moqoi 
inu;bl(»  IndR.,  3,  1893.  S.  OayeUno  de  Bac.— 
Writer  of  1754  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  270. 1H84  (confused  with  Tumacacori). 
S.  Franoitco  Xavier  de  Bao.— VuneKHi?.  Hist.  C&l., 
I.  map,  1759.  8.  Javier.— Benial  (1697),  op.  dt 
S.  JavierBao.— Kino,  man  ( 1701 ),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
and  N.  Mex..  360,  1889.  8.  Javier  del  Baoel.— 
Kscudem,  Nut.  Chihuahua.  22H,  1834.  8.  Zavtr 
du  Bao.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stficklein,  Neue 
Wcll-Bott,  74. 1726.  8.  Xavier.— Font,  map  (1777J. 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  893,  1889.  8. 
Xavier  del  Bao.— Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.»  il,  408, 
174S. 

Banyakoan.  A  Tlingit  tribe  formerly  in- 
habitinpr  a  town  named  Gash,  at  C.  Fox, 
Alaska,  an<l  often  confuserl  with  theneif;h- 
boring  Tongas.  Pop.  177  in  1839.  In  the 
census  of  ISSO  they  are  erroneously  placed 
on  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  and  are 'given  a 
population  of  100.  Their  social  divisions 
are  Nehadi  and  Tekoedi.         (j.  r.  s.) 

Cape  Fox  Indiana.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1H.>9.  Logh-M-le.— Ibid.  Lukhielee.- Petroff  in 
Tenth  Census.  Alaska.  37, 1884  (after  a  Hudaon'a 
Bay  Co.  censuH  of  1889).  Sanakhantkoe.- Venia- 
minofT.  Zaplfiki.  it,  pi.  iii,  30. 1840.  Sa'nak'oaa.— 
Boas,  10th  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.,  84, 1896. 
Sla'nva  koaa.—S wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
8f<Bfl)a-k5n,— Krause,  Tllnklt  Ind.,  120, 1885. 
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Baone  (probably  the  same  as  Sanona). 
A  division  of  the  Teton  Sioax,  comprising 
the  Sans  Arcs,  Sihasapa,  Oohenonpa,  and 
Bometiruos  the  Hunkpapa,  first  mentioned 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  under  the  form 
Souon-Teton  in  Clark's  MS.,  where  they 
are  called  **i>eople  of  the  prairie"  and 
made  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  the  Dakota, 
while  the  Souon  are  another.  Biggs  in- 
formed Dorsey  that  the  name  "Sanoni- 
wicasa''  was  UHcd  as  a  nickname,  and 
wrote  ( Word  Carrier,  14,  June-July,  1889) 
that  the  Brutes  and  Oglala  formerly  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Sans  Arcs,  Miniconiou,  and 
Hunkpa|>a.  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  in- 
clude the  Miniconjou,  but  included  the 
rest  of  tlie  Teton  found  along  Missouri  r. 
except  the  Brules  and  Oglala,  and  esti- 
matCHi  them  at  300  men,  or  900  souls — 
three- tenths  of  the  whole.  There  was  a 
Sangona,  or  Sahown,  band  of  the  Hunk- 
patina,  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
lused  (see  Coues  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  101,  note,  1897).  The  Hunk- 
papa  were  probably  not  counted  as  Saone 
g roper  by  Lewis,  for  in  his  table  (Discov., 
i,  18(K))  he  distinguishes  from  these  the 
Saone  Hunk  papa.  The  Saone,  under  the 
name  Sioune,  joined  the  Oglala  in  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth 
o£  TeU)n  r.,  S.  Dak.,  July  6, 1825.  As  the 
"Siounes  of  the  Fire-hearts  band*'  are 
mentioned  and  the  Hunkpapa  are  not,  it 
is  probable  the  latter  were  not  included 

under  the  term  Sioune. 
BahohM.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1864.  Sa-hone.— Bniekenridge,  Views  La.,  78, 
1815.  8ah-o-ne.— T^wis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  84, 
1806.  Bahonies.— Bradbury.  Trav.,  90,  1817. 
I.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Istsess..  68, 


1832.  BaovneB.— De  Smet.  Letters,  87,  note,  1848. 
BawOBS.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  471, 1838.  Bdone  Bioax.— 
H.  R.  Kx.  D(»c'.  2. 18th  Cong..  l»t  sess.,  68, 1823.  Bee- 
oo-nay.— RHDitM'y  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  69,  1860 
(pronunciation).  Bioane.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  84. 
UoBM.— II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
6,1826.  Bionne.— Ramney  in  Ind.  AffT  Rep.  1849, 
85.  1860.  Bioune.— Treaty  of  1825  in  U.  R.  Ind. 
Treat.,  339. 1826.  Biouonet.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 56, 18th 
Cong.,  1st  8(.^..  9,  1824.  Biowea.— Parker  quoted 
by  M'Vickar,  HiHt.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,86, 
note,  1H42.  Souon.— Clark,  MS.,  codex  B,  Amer. 
Philofl.  Soc,  57.  BonoB-Teton.— Ibid.  Bowaaa.— 
Ind.  AfT.  Rop..  59,  1842.  Tetana  Baone.— Ramsey 
in  Ind.  AIT.  \W\k  181<),  85, 1850.  Te'-ton-aih-o>ne'.— 
Lewis  and  CJark,  Di.scov.,  30. 1806.  Teton  Baone.— 
Ibid..  34.  Tetons  Bahone.— Lewis,  Trav.,  171,  1809. 
Tetons  Baone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  61, 
1814. 

Baone  Hnnkpapa.    A  part  of  the  Hunk- 

Kpa  Sioux, 
i-o-ne-hont-a-par-par.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dis- 
cov., table.  34,  1800.    Banoni-Hunkpapa.— Riggs  in 
Word  Carrier.  14.  June-July,  1889. 

Baopnk  {S'dopilk^  *many  trees').  A 
Pima  village  at  The  Cottonwoods,  on 

ra'opuk.— *Ru.«*<?li  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23. 1908. 
Baufpak. — ten  Kuto  quoted  by  Gatschet.  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  XX.  199, 1888  (trans,  'cotton woods'). 

Bapa  Chitto  (Osapa  chitto^  *big  com 
field').  A  former  large  Choctaw  settle- 
ment about  Dixon,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  432, 
1902. 


Bapala.  A  mission  village,  perhaps  on 
Sapelo  id.,  coast  of  Georgia,  which  was 
one  of  those  revolting  against  the  Span- 
iards of  Florida  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo, 
287,  1723. 

Bapaquonil.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Jimeno's  rancho,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Bapaywis.  A  former  Salinan  village 
connected  with  San  Antonio  niist!>ion, 
Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  27,  1860. 

Bapechiohic  ('place  of  bats').  A  small 
rancheriaof  theTarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lom- 
holtz,  inf  n,  181H. 

Bapeesia.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  Black  Water  cr.,  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss.,  apparently  about  midway  be- 
tween Shomotakali  and  the  branch  emp- 
tjring  into  Black  Water  known  as  Mineral 
Spring  branch.  Its  exact  Ux^tion  has 
not  ifen  identified. — Halbert  in    Pub. 

Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  416.  1902. 
Bapa-Peaah. ^Romans,  Florida.  809, 1775.    Bapeaa- 
aa.— West  Florida  map,  ai.  1775. 

Bapelek.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  ln6s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Bajrohanikan  (Delaware:  Awampodkanl- 
cha/rif '  over  againstthe  pipe-making  place,' 
i.  e.,  Hoboken,  a  remnant  of  the  native 
name  Hopodk&nhdhlngj  'at  the  tol>aoco- 
pipe  land ' ).  Hoboken  was  the  outlet  for 
peltries  collected  in  the  interior  by  the 
Indians,  who  took  them  in  their  canoes 
directly  across  the  river  and  landed  with 
them  in  a  cove  north  of  '^Sapokanichan 
Point,"  near  the  present  Gansevoort  st. 
New  York  city.  The  adjoining  land  was 
not  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Van 
Twiller  purchai^ed  a  tract  in  the  vicinity 
and  established  on  it  a  tobacco  plantation, 
with  buildings  inclosed  in  a  stockade,  and 
called  his  Dutch  settlement  "Sanokani- 
kan."  See  Kuttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
17, 1906.  (w.  R.  G. ) 

Bapohaaikaa.— Hall  (1639)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  19.  1883.  BapokaiiikaiL.~Van  Tienhoven 
(IMl),  ibid.,  85.  Baponiekaa.— Ibid.,  27.  Bappo- 
kaaioaa.— Deed  of  1640,  ibid. 

Baponi.  One  of  the  eastern  Siouan 
tribes,  formerly  living  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  but  now  extinct  The  tribal 
name  was  occanionall^  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  Ft  Chnstanna  tril^es,  also 
occasionally  included  under  Tutelo.  That 
this  tribe  belonged  to  the  Siouan  stock  has 
been  place<l  beyond  doubt  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Hale  and  Mooney.  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Tutelo  to  the  extent  that  the  people 
of  the  two  tribes  could  readily  understand 
each  other.  Mooney  has  shown  that  the 
few  Saponi  words  recorded  are  Siooan. 

Lederer  mentions  a  war  in  which  the 
Saponi  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with 
the  Virginia  settlers  as  early  aBi664n56^ 
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the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  Cherokee, 

Srolmbly  in  alliance  with  them.  The 
ret  i>o8itive  notice  is  by  Lederer  (1670), 
who  informs  us  that  he  stopped  a  few 
days  at  Sa{>on,  a  town  of  the  Tutelo  con- 
federacy, situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
upper  Roanoke.  This  village  was  ap- 
parently on  Otter  r.,  s.  w.  of  Lyncn- 
burg,  V  a.  Pintahae  is  mentioned  also  as 
another  of  their  villages  near  by.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  were 
living  at  that  time  in  cleso-and  apparently 
conf^erated  relation.  In  1671  they  were 
visite<l  by  Thomas  Batts  and  others  ac- 
companied by  two  Indian  guides.  After 
traveling  nearly  due  w.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox  about  140  m.,  they 
came  to  Sapong,  or  Saponys,  town.  Hav- 
ing been  hanuS^ed  by  thelroouois  in  this 
locality,  the  Saponi'and  Tutelo  at  a  later 
date  removed  to  the  junction  of  Staunton 
and  Dan  rs.,  where  they  settled  near  the 
Oci'aneechi,  each  tribe  occupying  an 
island  in  the  Roanoke  in  what  is  now 
Mecklenburg  CO.,  Va.  Lawson,  who  vis- 
ited these  Indians  in  1701,  found  them 
dwelling  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  near  Hie 
prei«ent  site  of  Salisbury,  having  removed 
to  the  8.  to  escape  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. By  rd  ( 1 729)  remarks :  *  *  They  d  welt 
formerly'  not  far  below  the  mountains, 
upon  \aiikin  r.,  about  200  miles  west 
and  bv  south  from  the  falls  of  Roanoak. 
But  about  25  ^ears  ago  they  took  refuge 
in  Virginia,  being  no  longer  in  condition 
to  make  head  not  only  against  the  north- 
em  Indians,  who  are  their  implacable 
enemies,  but  also  against  most  of  those 
to  the  south.  Ail  the  nations  round 
about,  bearing  in  mind  the  havock  these 
Indians  used  formerly  to  make  among 
their  ancestors  in  the  insolence  of  their 
power,  did  at  length  avenge  it  home  upon 
them,  and  made  them  glad  to  apply  to 
this  Government  for  protection." 

Soon  after  Lawson^s  visit  in  1701  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  left  their  villages  on 
the  Yadkin  and  moved  in  towara  the 
eettlements,  being  joined  on  the  wa^  by 
the  Occaneechi  and  their  allied  tnbes. 
Together  they  crossed  the  Roanoke,  evi- 
dently before  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711, 
and  made  a  new  settlement,  called  Sapona 
Town,  a  short  distance  b.  of  that  river 
and  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co.,  N.  C.  Soon  after  this  they 
and  other  allieil  tribes  were  located  by 
Gov.  Spotswood  near  Ft  Christanna,  10 
m.  N.  of  Roanoke  r.,  about  the  present 
Gholsonville,  Brunswick  co.,  Va.  The 
name  of  Sappony  cr.,  in  Dinwiddie  co., 
dating  hack  at  least  to  1733,  indicates  that 
they  sometimes  extended  their  excursions 
M.  of  Nottoway  r.  Their  abode  here  was 
not  one  of  quiet,  as  they  were  at  war  with 
ndghborin^  tribes  or  their  old  enemies, 
the  Ixoquoia.    By  the  treaty  at  Albany 
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(1722)  peace  w^as  declared  between  the 
northern  Indians  and  the  Virginia  and 
Carolina  tribes,  the  Blue  Ridgt*  and  the 
Potomac  being  the  lx)undary  line.  Proba- 
bly about  1740  tlie  Saponi  and  Tutelo 
went  N.,  stopping  for  a  time  at  Shatnokin, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  site  of  Sun- 
bury,  where  they  and  other  Indians 
were  visited  by  the  missionary  David 
Brainard  in  1745.  In  1753  the  Cayuga 
formally  adopted  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo, 
who  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Six 
Nations,  though  ail  had  not  then  removed 
to  New  York.  In  1765  the  Saponi  are 
mentioned  as  having  30  warriors  living 
at  Tioga,  about  Say  re.  Pa.,  and  other 
villages  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna.  A  part  remained  here 
until  1778,  but  in  1771  tlie  principal  por- 
tion had  their  village  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cayuga,  about  2  m.  s.  of  what  is  now 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  When  the  Tutelo  fled  to 
Canada,  soon  after  1779,  they  parted  with 
the  Saponi  (Hale  was  informed  by  the 
last  of  the  Tutelo)  at  Nia^ra,  but  what 
became  of  them  afterward  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  treaty  made 
with  the  Cayuga  at  Albany  in  1780  that  a 
remnant  was  still  living  with  this  tribe 
on  Seneca  r.  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  they  disappear  from  historv.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Bushnell  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  45-46,  1907,  and  the  authori- 
ties cited  below.  (j.  m.  ) 
Paanefle.— Cayuga  treaty,  Albany,  1789,  quoted 
by  Hall.  N.  W.  States,  70. 1849.  SaMn7».^BattB, 
Jour.  (1671),  InAm.  Authr..ix,47, 1907.  Bapiny.— 
Ibid.,  46.  Sapon.— Lederer,  Discov.,  2,  map. 
1672.  Bapoaa.— Martin.  N.  Car.,  i,  268.  1829. 
Baponaa.— Lawson  (1701),  Hist  Car..  b2,  1K6D. 
Baponeet.— Knight  (1712)  in  N.  Car.  Rcc.  i,  866, 
1886.  BapoBM.— Croghan  Jour.  (1765).  36.  1881. 
Baponeys. Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  582, 1866.  Bapongs.— Batts  (1671),  ibid., 
Ill,  194,  1863.  Baponi.— Byrd  (1728),  Hi«*t.  Divid- 
ing Line,  i,  75,  1866.  Baponie.  —  Spntswood 
(1711)  quoted  by  Burk,  Virginia,  in,  89,  1805. 
Baponyi.— Batts.  Jour.  (1671).  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
47, 1907.  Bapionies.— Hutchins  (1768)  in  Jefferson, 
Notes,  142, 1825.  Bappona.— Polloi'k  (1712)  in  N. 
Car.  Kec.,  I,  884, 1886.  Bapponoes.— Albany  conf. 
(1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  490, 1855.  Bap- 
poneet.— N.  Car.  council  (1727)  In  N.  Car.Rec.,n, 
674,  1886.  Bapponeys.— Doc.  of  1709  in  Va.  State 
Papers,  i,  131.  1876.  Bapponi.— Burk,  Hist.  Vir- 
ginia, III,  17,  1806.  Bapponie.— N.  Car.  Council 
(1726)  in  N.  Car.  Rec.,  li,  643.  1886  (town).    8i^ 

Cny.— N.  Car.  (Council  (1727).  ibid.,  674.    Bapik— 
iwson  (1701),  Hbt  Car..  89. 1860. 

Bapponet  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  (Sil.,  and  said 
to  have  l)een  Epselen. 

Bepponet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Baptnui  (Saph  ^-tu-u^-i) .  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  pla^e  called  El  Conejo. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Baqnerisera.    See  Sequareesere. 

Baracachi.  A  Eudeve  pueblo  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  with  31  inha>)itanta  in  17W; 
situated  near  the  present  Cucurpe.     ThQ 
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oomiBaria  of  Saracachi  y  Dolores,  which 

contained  401  inhabitants  in  1900,  is  the 

outgrowth  of  the  fonner  pueblo. 
B—>rachi.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l.  513,  1884.    BaraMitii.— Orozco  y 
Bena,  Qeog..  844. 1864. 

Baraouaxn.  One  of  the  tribes  enumer- 
ated by  Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
90, 1716,  MS. )  as  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
hoila  to  the  Texas  country.  The  affinities 
of  tibe  tribe  are  uncertain. 

Saraife.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Gostanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sarapinagh.  A  tribe  or  division  living 
in  1608  on  Nanticoke  r.,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke  tribe. 

Baiapiiuch.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629)^  Va.,  i,  175, 
repr.  1819.  8oraphaiiifh«— Purchas,  Pilgrimcs,  iv, 
1718, 1626. 

Saraiota.  Mentioned  by  Armistead 
(H.  R.  Doc.  247,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14. 
1842)  as  a  Seminole  settlement  in  Florida 
in  1841 ;  pop.  30  or  40.  Doubtless  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  that  name  in  Manatee  co. 

Saratoga  (Hhe  place  where  ashes  or 
alkaline  substances  float. ' — Hewitt).  Ac- 
cording to  Macauley,  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hawk band  (village?)  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  in  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y. 

Oh-sa-ra-kas.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  174, 1829.  Bara- 
togM— Bollan  (1748)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
a.,  VI.  135.  1800. 

Saratoga.  A  kind  of  trunk.  Bartlett 
(Diet  of  Americanisms,  551,  1877)  says: 
"The  enormous  trunkscarried  by  fashion- 
able ladies  to  Saratoga  Sprinjzs  have  ob- 
tained for  them  the  specific  name  of 
*  Saratoga  trunks,'  or  Saratogas.**  From 
the  place-name /Saroto^a  (q.  v.),  a  word  of 
Iroc}uois  origin.  Another  term  from  this 
re^on  is  ^^ Saratoga  chip" — potatoes 
sliced  thin  and  fried  crisp  in  hot  fat — so- 
called  because  they  were  first  made  pop- 
ular in  the  Saratoga  hotels-.       (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Saranahi.  Apparently  the  name  of  two 
villages  in  n.  k.  Florida  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. One  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map 
of  1591  as  Sarrauahi  (river)  is  described 
by  Laudonniere  in  1564  as  on  an  inlet  n. 
of  St  John  r.,  and  alK)ut  2  leagues  from 
the  French  Ft  Caroline  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  This  prob- 
ably belonge<l  to  the  Saturiba  tribe.  The 
other,  probablv  Calanay  of  the  De  Bry 
map,  is  described  by  Fontaneda,  al)out 
1575,  as  50  or  60  leagues  up  St  John  r.  and 
subjec^t  to Utina,  the  Timucua  chief.  Lau- 
donniere also  notes  *'Calany''  as  subject 
to  Utina.    The  printed  synonym  forms 

for  both  are  interchangeable.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Asavay.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1575)  in  Tcmaux- 
CkHnpans,  Voy.,  xx,  85,  1841  (middle  St  John  r.: 
misprint  for  Zaravay  in  same  parage  of  Smith 
trans.).  Oalanay.— De  Bry,  map  (1601),  in  Le 
Mciyne  Narr.,  Appleton  tmas.,  1867  (middle  St 


John  r. :  identical?) .  Oalaaio.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  48, 
1723  (identical?).  Oalaay.— Laudonniere  (1564) 
in  French,  HiBt.  Coll.  La.,  n.  b.,  243, 1869  (the  CSala- 
any  of  De  Bry  map,  and  noted  as  subject  to  Utina). 
Saranay.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1575)  in  French,  Hist 
Ck>ll.  La..  2d  s..  ii,  264,  1875  (middle  8t  John  r.). 
SaranahL— Laudonuidre  (1564)  quoted  by  8hipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  519.  1881  (n.  of  St  John  r.). 
Saraorahi.— Laudouni^re  (1564)  in  French.  HlsL 
0)11.  La.,  n.  8.,  315, 1869  (N.  of  St  John  r.;  misprint 
second  r  for  i') .  SaravaT  .—Fontaneda  Memoir  (co. 
1576),  Smith  trans.,  25, 18.>1  (mentioned  as  on  mid- 
dle 8t  John  and  subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Ti- 
mucua). Samoahi.— De  Bry,  map  (1591),  in  Le 
Moyne  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (river  short 
distance  n.  of  St  John  rj.  Serranay.— Laudon- 
nidre  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  257, 
1869  (identical?).  Zaravay.— Fontaneda  Me- 
moir {ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  25, 1854. 

Sardlok.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  64**  20^.— 
Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  166,  1894. 

Barfalik  (* place  of  guillemots').     An 

Ita  Eskimo  village  near  Smith  sd.,  n. 

Greenland. — Heilprin,  Peary  Relief  Ex- 

ped.,  104,  1893. 

Berwftdlinf.— stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  198, 
1902.  8evemik.~Kane,  Arct  Explor.,  ii,  125, 
1856. 

Bargarrla.  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
mission  in  1742. — Mendoza  et  al.  (1742-3) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  ]N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

Bargentaraka.    A  former  village  of  the 

Rumsen  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 

21  m.  E.  of  Carmelo  r.,  Cal.     It  is  said  to 

have  Ijeen  ]X)pulous. 

Bamntaruoas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860.  Sargentanikas.— Ibid.  Sirkhiatarnk.— Kroe- 
ber,  Ck>8tAnoan  MS.,  Univ.  Cal.,  1902  (Sirkhintn, 
name  of  place  with  locative  ending  -to;  ruJk, 
'houses,'  'village':  said  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Kakontaruk,  or  Kakonkaruk,  at  IH  Sur,  8.  cd 
Monterey). 

Baric.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  in  1694;  the  seat 
of  a  mission  from  about  1700  (Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  357,  1889).  Situated 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Hnsatra  Senora  de  loa  Dolores  del  Baxio.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  347,  1864.  Oaopnafuiffua.— Quijano 
(1767)  in  Doe.  Hi!<t.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  52,  1856. 
Bazie.— Kino  (1699).  ibid., 294.  Barie.~Box,  Ad- 
ventures, 270. 1869.  Bario.— Hardy,  Travels,  422, 
1829.  Bariqae.— Ke1er(1752}  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I.  26, 18^6.  Barrii.— Venegas.  Hist.  Cal.,  i, 
804,  1759.  Bta.  Oertrudis  Baric.— Kino  (1706) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  501, 1884. 

Barkak.  A  Danish  Kskimo  village  on 
the  Waigat,  n.  Greenland. — Wyckoff  in 
Scribner*8  Mag.,  xxviii,  450,  1900. 

Barkarxnint.  A  ruined  Angmagsaling- 
miut  village  on  the  b.  coa^^t  of  Greenland, 
lat  66°  IIK.— Meddelelser  om  Gronland, 
XXVII,  map,  1902. 

Barontac.  A  former  village,  -presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Barrochan.  A  former  Winnebago  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Taycheedah,  Fond  da 
Lac  CO.,  Wis. — Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  288,  1857. 

Barrope.  According  to  information  of 
a  former  Spanish  captive  among  the 
Calusa  (q.  v.)  in  Flonda,  as  related  to 
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LaadoDnidre  in  1564,  a  great  lake  aboat 
2  or  3  days  journey  n.  e.  from  the  Calusa 
territory  and  sitnated  between  that  and 
C.  Canaveral.  It  had  an  inhabited  island 
whoee  people  were  warlike  and  independ- 
ent and  traded  coonti  r(x>t  to  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  This  body  of  water  was 
probably  Kissimmee  or,  possibly,  Okee- 
chobee lake.  ( J.  M.Jf 
Bftrrope.— Laiidonni^re  (1564)  in  Basanier,  His- 
tories in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  282.  1869. 
Berrope. — De  I'lsle,  map.  1700  (incorrectly  marked 
as  a  town  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida). 

8ani  (from  the  Siksika  sa  arsi,  'not 
good  *  )•  A  tril)e  of  the  eastern  group  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  Athapascan 
family.  There  is  a  myth  or  tradition 
found  among  the  Tsattme,  according  to 
which  their  secession  from  the  tribe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  sequel  of  a  blood 
feud.  According  to  this  story,  a  dog 
belonging  to  a  member  of  one  division 
was  kill(Kl  by  a  young  man  of  the  other 
division,  who  was  slain  by  the  owner  and 
avenged  by  his  relatives.  The  ani- 
mosity engendered  between  the  two  fac- 
tions became  so  rooted  and  vindictive 
that  the  weaker  party  migrated.  The 
explanation  the  Sarsi  themselves  give  is 
one  common  in  the  Plains  region.  The 
people  were  crossing  a  lake  when  the 
nand  of  a  Iwy  became  attached  to  a  horn 
protruding  from  the  ice.  When  the  horn 
was  struck  the  ice  broke.  Those  who 
had  not  reached  the  neighborhood  re- 
mained in  the  n.  as  the  Tsattine,  those 
who  had  already  passed  went  on  to  the 
s.  and  became  the  Sarsi,  and  those  near 
by  were  engulfed  in  the  lake  and  became 
mythical  water  beings.  At  the  beginning 
of'  the  19th  century  the  Sarsi  numberea 
120  warriors,  in  36  tents  ( Mackenzie,  Voy., 
I,  Ixx,  1801).  Their  hunting  grounds 
were  on  the  upper  Saskatchewan,  toward 
the  Rocky  mts.  Umfreville,  in  1790 
(Maine  Hist.  Soc.  CJoll.,  vr,  270,  1859), 
spoke  of  them  as  one  of  the  leaduig  tribes 
trading  with  the  H  udson*  s  Bay  Co.  Mac- 
kenzie found  them  on  the  n.  branch  of 
Saskatchewan  r.,  few  in  number  and  ap- 
pearing to  have  come  from  the  N.  W. 
He  identified  them  with  the  Sekani. 
Richardson  (  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  6, 1851)  said 
they  lived  near  the  Rocky  mts.,  between 
the'sources  of  Athabasca  and  Saskatche- 
wan re.  Their  customs  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  their  long  residence  among 
the  Siksika,  but  their  language  remains 
fairly  constant.  Gallatin  said  that  the 
Tsattine  and  Sarsi  together  numbered 
150  hunters.  Wilson,  in  1888,  found 
two  bands,  the  Blood  Sarsi  and  the  real 
Sarsi.      In  1897  two  divisions  were  re- 

C)rted,  one  at  Ft  Calgary,  on  Bow  r., 
t  61°,  and  the  other  near  Battleford. 
In  1909  there  were  197  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  wo<Mcutting  on  the 
reserve  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  mingling  little 


with  other  Indians  except  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson,  who 
visited  them  in  1888,  describes  them  as  in- 
ferior in  mental  capacity  to  the  Siksika, 
not  so  fine  and  tall  a  race,  and  less  com- 
municative, having  no  liking  for  white 
people. 

Their  dress  consists  of  the  breech- 
clout,  blanket,  leg^ngs,  beaded  mocca- 
sins, and  a  gray,  wHte,  or  colored  blanket 
thrown  loosel  v  over oneor  both  shoulders. 
Both  men  ana  women  paint theupper  part 
of  their  faces  with  ocher  or  vermihon. 
They  wear  brooches  and  earrings  of  steel, 
and  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  beads, 
bones,  claws,  teeth,  and  brass  wire,  and 
finger-rings  of  coiled  brass  wire.  They 
live  in  conical  tipis  in  summer,  and  in 
low  log  huts,  plastered  with  nmd,  in 
winter.  Their  chief  handicrafts  are  the 
preparation  of  skins,  of  which  they  make 
their  clothing  and  saddles  for  their  numer- 
ous ponies,  and  the  making  of  bows  of 
cherry  wood  and  arrows  of  willow,  which 
are  winged  with  feathera  and  pointed  with 
sharp  filed  pieces  of  scrap-iron,  the  shaft 
havmg  four  shallow  grooves  down  its 
entire  length.  Some  of  the  men  have  from 
two  to  four  wives,  whom  they  can  divorce 
at  pleasure,  restoring  the  presents  re- 
ceived with  the  wife,  or  their  equivalent. 
Giris  are  often  betrothed  at  10  years  of  age 
and  married  at  14.  After  betrothal  they 
must  look  no  man  in  the  face.  A  man 
must  not  meet  his  mother-in-law,  and  if  he 
accidentalW  touch  her  he  must  give  her  a 
present  The  Sarsi  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  medicinal  roots  and  herbs;  most 
of  their  physicians  are  women.  As 
among  many  other  Indian  tribes,  a  doctor 
when  called  in  heats  a  stone  in  the  fire, 
touches  it  with  his  finger,  and  with  the 
same  finger  presses  various  parts  of  the 
patients  body  in  order  to  divine  the 
seat  and  character  of  the  malady.  He 
then  sucks  the  affected  place,  pretend- 
ing to  draw  out  the  disease  and  spit 
it  from  his  mouth,  the  performance 
being  accompanied  with  the  beating 
of  a  drum  and  the  shaking  of  a  rattle. 
The  Sarsi  know  how  to  cauterize  efiica- 
ciously  with  burning  touchwood,  and  they 
use  the  vapor  bath,  building  a  low  bower 
of  bent  ^reen  saplings  covered  with  blan- 
kets, within  wnich  red-hot  stones  are 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  over 
these  the  patient  poure  water  that  is 
handed  him  from  outside.  When  thor- 
oughly steamed  he  rushes  out  and 
plunges  into  cold  water,  sometimes  with 
fatal  result.  The  dead  are  wound  in 
tent  cloths  and  blankets  and  deposited  on 
scaffolds  in  a  burial  ground.  A  warrior's 
pony  is  shot,  and  blankets,  clothing,  uten- 
sils, and  food  are  left  beside  the  corpse. 
The  IxKiies  of  distinguished  wamore 
or  chiefs  are  placed  in  tipis  (4th  Rep. 
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N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  242-255,  1889). 
The  language  of  the  Sarei  is  uncorrupted, 
notwithstanding  association  with  the 
Siksika.  (j.  o.  d.    p.  e.  o.) 

BoBfMft.— Chappcll,  Hudson's  Bay.  166, 1817  (pos- 
aibly  a  xninpriut) .  Oatton  dea  PndLriM.-— Petilot, 
Aatour  du  lac  dcfl  Esc  laves.  362, 1891.  OiroM. — 
Franklin.  Journ.  Polar  Sea.  i,  170, 1824.  Oiri^s.— 
Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Boo.  Lond..  xi,  267, 

1841.  IiaQiba&at^.-Curti8,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  180, 
1909  (* bad  robes':  Crow  name).  Lttroees.--Can. 
Ind.  Rep.  1872, 63. 1873  ( misprint).  KanTais  Honda, 
daa  Pieda-Hoirs.  — Petitot.  op.  cit.  8a  aroai.  — Petitot 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  662,  1883  ('not  good': 
Silcslka  name).  8a-aroix.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac 
des  Esclaves,  362, 1891.  Baroeea.— Tanner,  Narr., 
298,1830.  Saroeaa.— Ibid..  390.  Baroia.— Maximil- 
ian, Trav..  242. 1843.  Baroix.— Petitot.  Autour  du 
lac  des  Esclaves,  862, 1891.  Baraeea.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  Ixx,  1801.  Bara<wi.~Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  652. 1883  (Cree  name).  Band.— Wilson 
in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Triben  Can.,  11, 1888.  Baaaae.— 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea.  i,  170, 1824.  Baaaia.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  242, 1848.  Beardes.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  473,  1838.  Biroie.— Robinwm.  Great  Fur 
Land,  188,  1879.  Borai.— Richardson,  Jour.,  ii.  6, 
1851.  Bot6in&.— Wilson  in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  11, 1888  (own  name).  Bnroee.— Smet,  Ore- 
gon Miss.,  827,  1847.  Burd.— Richardson,  Jour.. 
II,  6,  1851.  Buroie.— Smet,  Miss,  de  I'Oreg.,  262, 
1848.  Bunda.— Duflot  de  Mofras.  Oregon,  n,  842, 
1844.  Boaaea.— Umfreville  (1790)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  270.  1H59.  Buaaekoon.— Henry, 
Blackfoot  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Sikidka  name).  Bua- 
■•I.— Armntrong.  Oregon,  114.  1857.  Suaai.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66,  1856. 
Bwaaa.— Chappell,  Hudson's  Bay.  166.  1817. 
TaS^.—Cbamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  8. 1892  (Kutenai  name).  Ta6- 
OttiB^.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  des  Esclaves.  862. 

1891  ('people  among  the  beavers').  T8a'q5a.— 
Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  Brit. 
A.  A.  S..  8.  1892  (Kutenai  name).  Uaaiimawucy 
Saianewug.— Tanner.  Narr.,  316,  1830  ('stone 
mountain  men ' :  Ottawa  name). 

Baiabac.    A  ranobena  of  the  MaricopA 

on  Gila   r.,   Ariz.,    in   1744. — Sedelmair 

(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 

Max.,  366, 1889. 

Basabaithi  {Sasdbiiithi,  Mocking  up,'  or 
Mooking  around,'  i.  e.  'watchers').  A 
band  of  the  Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Baichutkenne  (*  people  of  the  black 
bear') .  A  tribe  of  the  fiekani  who  hunt 
on  the  w.  declivity  of  the  Rookv  mts., 
about  lat.  56°  and  northward,  and  before 

1892  tradtMi  at  Ft  Connolly,  Brit.  Col. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  200b, 
1889)  etated  that  they  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  headwaters  of  Black  r.  after 
having  abandoned  the  region  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1890  Morice  gave  their 
habitat  as  Thiitavre  lake  and  northward, 
w.  of  the  Rocky  nits. 

Al-ta'-tin  of  Bear  Lake. —Dawson  in  Rep.  Oeol 
Burv.  Can.,  1887->s.  200h,  1K89.  Bear  Lake  Indiana.— 
Ibid.  Baa-ohu-tqfoe.— Morice,  infn,  1890.  Baa- 
ehdt-'qenne.— Morioo  in  Tmns.  Can.  Innt.,  1892-93, 
29, 1895.  Bat-e-loo'-ne.  —Dawson,  op.  cit.  (so called 
by  theTitshotina). 

Baskatchewan  Assiniboin.  An  Assini- 
boin  band  of  50  lo<l^»s  that  dwelt  in  1808 
about  Eagle  hills  and  s.  Saskatchewan  r., 
Assiniboia. — Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  ii, 
623.  1807. 

BaBkatoon.  A  name  in  use  in  the  Cana- 
dian N.W.  for  the  service  berry  (Amelan- 
ehier  canadensis):  probably  a  corruption 


of  middshvatominj  which  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  in  the  Cree  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying '  fruit  of  miadskTvat, 
the  tree  of  much  wood,'  from  mis  *  much  *, 
and  dshwat  'wood'.  Saskatoon  occurs 
also  as  a  place-name  in  the  above-named 
region.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Baisaba.  A  minor  Chippewa  chief  of 
the  Crane  gens,  who  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  menil^er  of  Tecumseh's  forces  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct  5, 
1813,  in  which  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatlv  attached,  was 
killed  while  fighting  by  his  side.  This 
incident  embittered  Sassaba  against  the 
Americans  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  When  Lewis  Cass  visited  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Mich.,  in  1820,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewa  for  purchasing 
a  small  tract  of  lana,  Sassaba,  who  was 
one  of  the  chiete  assembled  on  this  occra- 
sioUj  not  only  manifested  his  bitter  ani- 
mositv  towara  the  United  States  author- 
ities, but  displayed  his  eccentric  charac- 
ter as  well.  During  the  council  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag  over  his  tent,  which  was 
torn  down  by  Gen.  Cass  in  person.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  thus  di-essed:  '*  Be- 
ffinniug  at  the  top  an  e^le's  feather, 
bear's  grease,  vermilion  and  indigo,  a  red 
British  military  coat  with  two  enormous 
epaulets,  a  large  British  silver  medal, 
breech-clout,  leggins,  and  moccasins." 
He  arose  in  council  and  remarked  gruffly 
that  the  Chippewa  did  not  wish  to  sell 
their  land;  and  refusing  the  pipe,  kicked 
over  the  presents  that  nad  b^n  placed 
before  him,  and  rushed  from  the  tent 
under  it8  side.  He  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  414-15, 
1868).  On  Sept.  25,  1822,  Sassaba  and 
his  wife  and  child  were  drowned  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily  at  Point  aux  Pins,  6  m.  above  the 
rapids,  and  was  intoxicated  during  the 
tnp.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (Perw. 
Mem.,  119,  1851)  he  would  often  walk 
through  the  village  where  he  resided, 
divested  of  every  particle  of  clothing  ex- 
cept a  large  gray  wolf's  skin,  which  he 
had  drawn  over  his  body  in  such  manner 
as  to  let  the  tail  dangle  behind.  From 
this  habit  the  name  Myeengun  ('wolf') 
was  sometimes  applieil  to  him.  He  was 
also  known  as  The  Count.  (c.  t.  ) 

Baisacns  (perhaps  the  eciuivsdent  of 
Massachuset  Sasaakustiy  'he  is  wild'  (un- 
tamed), 'fierce.* — Grerard).  The  noted 
and  last  chief  of  the  Pequot  tribe  while 
yet  in  their  integrity;  bom  near  Groton, 
Conn.,  about  1560,  killed  by  Ihe  Mohawk 
in  New  York,  June  16;i7.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Wopigwooit,  the  first 
chief  of  the  tribe  with  whom  the  whites 
had  come  in  contact,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Dutch,  about  1632,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  the  prind- 
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pal  Pequot  settlement.  Soon  after  afi- 
snming  the  chiefship,  in  Oct.  1634  Sas- 
eacus  Bent  an  emissary  to  the  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  to  ask  for 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  offering  as  an  in- 
ducement to  surrender  all  the  rights  of  the 
Pequot  to  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
provided  the  colonists  would  settle  a 
plantation  among  his  people,  an  offer 
which  he  must  have  known  he  coald  not 
carry  out,  and  perhaps  had  no  intention 
of  trying  to  fulnll,  as  he  nourished  bitter 
enmity  toward  the  whites.  This  pro- 
posal had  the  effect  of  turning  against 
him  Uncas,  the  Moheean  chief,  who  was 
related  to  him  by  botn  blood  and  mar- 
riage. The  domain  of  the  Pequot  during 
Sa^acus's  chief  ship  extended  from  Nar- 
ragansett  bay  to  Hudson  r.,  including 
the  larger  part  of  Lonjp;  id.,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  no 
fewer  than  26  sachems  were  subordinate 
to  him.  Because  of  his  depredations, 
especially  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  the 
colonists  decided  in  1636  to  make  war  on 
the  Peqnot.  The  name  of  Sassacus  had 
inspired  such  terror  among  the  surround- 
ing tribes  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
whites  could  not  believe  the  latter  would 
dare  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
stronghold  of  this  wilv  chief.  The  war 
was  soon  ended,  ancl  Sassaims,  having 
suffere<i  defeat  and  the  loss  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  people,  fled  with  20  or  30  of  his 
warriors  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Even 
here  he  found  no  safety,  for  before  the 
close  of  1637  his  s<^lp  and  those  of  his 
brother  and  live  other  Pequot  chiefs  were 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  MohawK.  As  Sassacus  had  carried 
with  him  in  his  flight  a  large  quantity  of 
wampum,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohawk  to  possess  this  treasure  ma^ 
have  led  to  the  death  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  Sassacus  was  spoken  of  by 
the  commissioners  in  1647  as  '^the  ma- 
lignant, furious  Piquot,"  while,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  De  Forest  styles  him  '*a 
renowned  warrior  and  a  noble  and 
high-spirited  man."  Consult  De  Forest, 
Inds.  Conn.,  1852;  Stone,  Uncas  and 
Miantonomoh,  1842;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.,  Ist  8.,  IX,  1804;  Drake,  Inds. 
N.  A.,  1880.  (c.  T.) 

Saitaretai.    See  Adario, 

Bastean.  A  linguistic  family  established 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  105, 1891) 
to  include  a  single  tribe,  known  as  Shasta, 
formerly  occupying  a  part  of  the  drain- 
age area  of  Klamath  and  Sacramento  rs., 
N.  California.  The  name  is  base<l  on  the 
form  Saste,  given  the  tribe  by  Hale  (U.S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  218,  1846).  See  Shasta, 
Shagtan  Fhmily. 

Baathut  ('black-bear  bathing  place'). 
A  Tatshiiuitin  village  on  Connolly  lake, 
Brit.  CoL 


BM-thflt— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Dto^  27,  1S98, 
S^t'Mthdt— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x. 
109, 1893. 

Saiuagel.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. 

Bataruel.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  459,  1874. 
Baaua^l.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868. 
Bwa-hdl.— Henshaw,  Buenavcntara  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.,  £..  1884. 

Satank.    See  Setangya. 

Satanta  (properly  Set'Vaifif4e^  'White 
Bear').  A  noted  Kiowa  chief,  bom 
about  1830;  died  by  suicide  in  prison, 
Oct.  11, 1878.  For  about  15  years  before 
his  death  he  was  recognizea  as  second 
chief  in  his  tribe,  the  first  rank  being  ac- 
corded to  his  senior,  Setiingya,  or  Satank, 
and  later  to  Lone  Wolf,  although  probably 
neither  of  these  equaled  him  in  force  and 
ability.  His  eloquence  in  council  gained 
for  him  the  titleof  "Oratorof  the  Pfidns," 
while  his  manly  boldness  and  directnees 
and  his  keen  humor  made  him  a  favorite 
with  army  officers  and  commissioners  in 
spite  of  his  known  hostility  to  the  white 
man's  laws  and  civilization.  He  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 
of  1867,  by  which  his  tribe  agreed  to  go 
on  a  reservation,  his  being  the  second 
Kiowa  name  attached  to  the  document. 
The  tribe,  however,  delayed  coming  in 
until  compelled  by  Custer,  who  seized 
Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  For 
boastfully  avowing  his  part  in  a  murder- 
ous raid  into  Texas  in  1871,  he,  with 
Setangya  and  Big  Tree,  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  in  Texas.  Setangya  was 
killed  while  resisting  the  guard.  The 
other  two  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  the  Texas  State 
penitentiary.  Two  years  later  they  were 
released,  conditional  upon  the  goi^d  l)e- 
havior  of  their  people,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  the  Kiowa  having  again  gone  on 
the  warpath,  Satanta  was  rearrested  and 
taken  back  to  the  penitentiary  where  he 
finally  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  an  upper  story  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

In  appearance  Satanta  was  a  typical 
Plains  warrior,  of  fine  physique,  erect 
bearing,  and  piercing  glance.  One  who 
saw  him  in  prison  in  1873  describes  him 
as  "a  tall,  finely  formed  man,  princely 
in  carriage,  on  whom  even  the  prison 
trarb  seemetl  elegant,"  and  meeting  his 
visitor  **  with  as  much  dignity  and  grace 
as  though  he  were  a  monarch  receiving  a 
foreign  ambassador."  His  memory  is 
cherished  by  the  Kiowa  as  that  of  one  of 
their  greatest  men.  See  Mooney,  Calen- 
dar History  of  the  Kiowa  Inds.,  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898.  (j.  m.) 

Satapo  (probably  Creek:  «dto  'persim- 
mon,' api  *trce').  A  town,  possibly  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  mentioned  by  Juan 
de  la  Vandera  in  1567  (Smith,  Colec 
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Doc.  Fla.,  I,  18, 1857) ;  apparently  on  the 
N.  border  of  the  Creek  country. 

Satayomi.  A  former  yilla^  connected 
with  San  Franciaco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ir,  506,  1886. 

Satohin  ( *  red  rock ' ) .    An  A  pache  clan 

or  band  at  San    Carlos  agency  and  Ft 

Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Ohar-ohein^. — White,     Apache    Names    of    Ind. 

Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A. E.  (=  'country  with  red  roclw*}. 

Batehin.— Bourkc  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111, 

1890. 

Satohotngottme  ( '  people  of  the  lake  of 

bears  of  the  plains').      A  part  of  the 

Kawchodinne  living  immediately  n.  of 

Great  Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Ba-tohd-ffottin^.^Petitot  in  Bui.  8oc.  de  Ckk)g. 
Paris,  enart,  1875  ('people  of  bear  lake').  8a- 
tdh8  t'u  rottiii^.~Petitot,  Diet  D^n^DindJi^,  xx, 
1876. 

Sataohi.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Jova, 
containing  also  some  Tarahumare,  sit- 
uated in  E.  Sonora,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  30  m.  w.  sw.  from 
Bacadeguachi,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  in 
1762.  It  was  abandoned  between  1764 
and  1800  on  account  of  Apache  depreda- 
tions. See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
FaperP,  in,  50,  1890;  iv,  511,  1892;  also, 
Budo  Ensayo  (ca,  1763),  Guiteras  trans., 
217,  1894. 

Sathlrekhtnn  {Sa^V-riq-tHnj  Snllage  on 
the  dark  side  of  a  canyon  where  the 
sun  never  shines').  A  former  village  of 
the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232,  1890. 

Saticoy.  A  Chumashan  village,  con- 
taining about  20  Indians  in  1863,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Santa  Paula  r.,  Ventura  co., 

Cal.,  anout  8  m.  from  the  sea. 
Ba-ak-ti'-ki-i.— Henshaw,     Buenaventura     MS. 
Yocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884.    Batieoy.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  21, 1863. 

Satquin.  A  n  A  bnaki  village  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  s.  w.  of  Kennebec  r.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
B.,  Ill,  22,  IS-^^. 

Batik  {Sdtiiq).    A  Bellacoola  town  on 

Dean  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  one  of  the  five 

still  inhabited.     See  KinxsijuiU 
BaUkomilh.— 1  olmic  and  Dawjion,  Vocabfl.  Brit. 
Col.,  r22H.  1884  (  =  ' people  of  Satak').     Bataq.— 
BoaH  in  Mem.  Am.  Mii8.  Nat.  Hist.,  li,  49,1900. 

Batsop.  A  Salish  division  on  Satsop  r., 
emptying  into  Chehalis  r..  Wash.  Usu- 
ally classoil    under  the  collective  term 

Lower  Chehalis. 

Baohap.— Wilkes,  U.  8.  Exnl.  Exped.,  v,  132, 1845. 
Batoap.  —  Kms  in  Ind.  AIT.  Hep.,  18.  1870.  Bat- 
chap.  —Swim,  N.  W.  QoB^t,  309, 1857.  Bat-sa-piah.— 
EellH.  lotter  of  Feb.  1H86.  Batoop.— Ford  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Kep.  1857.  311,  1858. 

Batncket  (abbrev.  of  SdkitiUcut^  'at  the 
mouth  of  ti<lal  river').  A  ^'illage,  prob- 
ably of  the  Nausetj  near  Brewster,  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mass.,  m  1687.  Gookin  says 
it  was  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 
Bahquatucket.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  in 
Haas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Int  8.,  x.  133.  1809. 
Baquatuoket.— Treat  (1687),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  186. 
1861.  Baquetuokett— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  133. 
Batneket.— Freeman  (1685).  ibid..  182.  Batuket.— 
Ibid.,  ui,  9J,  note,  1866.    8aafhtiiclitatt.~Dermer 


(1620),  ibid.,  in,  97,  1866  (miaprint).  Baaka- 
toakat— Freeman,  ibid.,  Ist  8.,  viii,  151,  1802. 
Bawkattokett— Gookin  (1674),  ibid.,  i,  148, 1806. 

Batnit.    A  village,  probably  of  the  Nau- 

set,  existing  in  1674  on  Cotuit  r.,  near 

Mashpee,  fiimstableco.,  Mass. 
Baaotait.— Maiw.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.,  l8t  s.,  i,  197,  note, 
1806.    Batuit—Boume  (1674),  ibid. 

Batamao.  A  former  rancheria  connected 

with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Batomno.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Batoraumo. — Ibid. 

Batariba.  A  Timucuan  tribe  in  Florida, 
occupying,  about  1565,  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  lower  St  John  r.,  with  the 
adjacent  coast  territory,  northward  to 
Satilla  r.,  Ga.,  including  Cumberland 
rTacatai^uru)  id.,  be)rond  which  was 
Gruale  (Yamasee)  territory.  The  state- 
ment quoted  in  Brinton  (Fla.  Penin., 
120,  1859)  making  St.  Helena,  S.  Car., 
their  northern  boundary,  is  incorrect. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Timucoa, 
their  nearest  neighbors  higher  up  on 
the  river,  and  afterward  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  welcomed  and  aided  the 
French  during  the  short  stay  of  the  latter. 
Their  chief  was  said  to  rule  30  subchiefs, 
each  perhaps  representing  a  different  vil- 
lage. The  name  may  have  been  prop- 
eny  that  of  the  head  chief  rather  than  of 
the  tribe,  the  two  being  frequently  con- 
fused by  the  early  explorers.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Pareja's  list  of  Timucuan  dia- 
lects in  1612,  the  tribe  being  probably 
noted  under  one  of  the  unidentified 
names  in  the  list,  viz,  Itafi,  Tucururu.  or 
MocAma,  the  last  two  being  specially  des- 
ignated as  located  on  the  coast.  All  the 
Indians  of  this  region  were  Christianized 
bv  Franciscan  missionaries  before  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century.    See  Pa(ioo,  Timt/ciwi, 

Timxiaian  Family.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Batiroua.— Anon,  author  of  Reprinse  (ca.  1568)  in 
Temaux-Corapana, Voy.,  xx,  824, 1841.  BatorlTa.— 
Fbntaneda  {ca.  1575)  in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La., 
2d  8..  II,  264. 1875.  Batourtoaa.— B.  Smith,  note  to 
Fbntaneda  Mem.,  46,  1854  (misprint n  for  u).  Ba- 
toorioua.— Laudonni^re  (1565)  in  French,  Hist 
Coll  La.,.S15,  1869.  Batariba.— Barcia.Ensayo.KX), 
1728  (ordinary  Spanish  form).  Batoriora.— Brack- 
enrioge.  Views  of  La.,  84. 1815  (misprint  second  r 
toTu).  Botoriva.— Fontaneda  ( ca.  1575 )  as  quoted 
by  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  84. 1841;  also  as 
quoted  in  B.  Smith  trans.,  24, 1854.  Botaiiba.— 
Brinton,  Fla.  Penin.,  120. 1869. 

Batama  Island  Indians.  The  local  name 
for  a  small  body  of  Sanetch  on  Satuma 
id.,  off  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
Pop.  6  in  1892,  the  last  time  the  name  is 
officially  noted. 

Batwiwa  {Sat-ivi^-wa),  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  the  interior  of  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  Rancho 
Alazuna. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocAb.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Banchu.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 

Barbara  CO.,  Cal. 

Banohu.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Raoes,  i,  469, 1874.    Baa 

ohu.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Baacita.  A  Papago  villas  in  B.  Aruona, 
with  250  inhabitants  in  1863. 
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LaidA.— Browne,  Apache  Country.  291.  1869 
(misquoting  Poston).  Bon SaidA.— PoHton  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863.  385, 1864. 

Saneon.  A  former  yillafi:e,  preenmably 
Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
eion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Saugahatohi  {muaa  'gourde  halchi 
*  creek ' ) .  A  former  U  pper  Creek  to wn  on 
an  s.  branch  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  10  m.  be- 
low Eufaula,  Ala.,  procMibly  in  Talladega 

or  Clay  co. 

Saofm Utohi— Gatschct. Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  143, 
1884.  BoffahatohM.— Swan  (1791)  In  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribex.  v,  262, 1855.  Boagahatohee.— Campbell 
(1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274. 25th  Cong.,  2d  Bern.,  20, 
1838.  Bon-fo-hat-ehe.— Hawkins  (1779).  Sketch, 
49.  1848.  Bowgahatoha.— H.  R.  Doc.  274.  25th 
Coog.,  2d  sew.,  152, 1838.  Bow  ga  hatch  oha.— Par- 
sons (1833)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lY,  578, 
1854. 

Bangieita.  A  tril^e  named  by  Le  Sueur 
in  17()0  as  about  the  L.  Superior  resrion; 
possibly  the  Sauk,  but  thought  by  Shea 
to  be  the  Saulteurs,  i.  e.,  the  Chippewa. 

Baagiestaa. — Le  Sueur  (1700)  as  quoted  by  Shea. 
Early  Voy.,  92.  1861.  Baugiestaa.— Le  Sueur  as 
quoted  by  Neill,  Minn..  154, 1H5S. 

Baugas  ('small  outlet.' — Hewitt).  A 
former  village  near  Lynn,  Essex  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  may  have  been  Pennacook. 
The  chief  of  Saugus  ruled  also  the  Indi- 
ans at  Marblehead. 

Oawgust.— JoMtelyn  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d 8.,  III. 322. 1N3S.  Bagus.—Humfrey(  1680), ibid., 
4th  s.,  VI.  10,  1HC3.  Bagust— Peter  (1639),  ibid., 
VII.  202.  1865.  Bangut.—Jo«sclyn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d 
a.  III.  821. 1M33.  BauguB.— IMnco  ( 1631),  ibid..  2d 
8..  VII.  31.  1818.  Baoguat.— WilliamK  {en.  1688), 
ibid.,  4th  8..  vi.  252,  im.  Bawgus.— ITince  (1681), 
ibid.,  2d  H..  VII.  33, 181 M. 

Bank  ( (ha^kiwiig^  *  people  of  the  outlet,' 
or,  possibly,  *  people  of  the  yellow  earth,* 
in  contradistinction  from  tlie  Muskwaki- 
wuk,  *Red  Earth  People*,  a  name  of  the 
Foxes).  One  of  a  number  of  Algonqnian 
tribrawhoee  earliest  known  habitat  was 
embracerl  within  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  the  other  tribes  Insingthe  Pot- 
awatomi,  the  "Nation  of  the  Fork,**  and 
prol^bly  the  famous  Mawoutens  and  the 
Foxes.  The  present  name  of  Saginaw 
bay  (Sdgind^tre\  signifying  'the  country 
or  place  of  the  Sauk')'  is  apparently  de- 
rivetl  from  the  ethnic  appellative  Sauk. 
There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
Sauk,  witn  the  tribes  mentionetl  above, 
were  first  known  to  FiUn)i)eanH  under 
the  general  ethnic  term  **(ienH  de  Feu" 
or  that  of  '^Asistagueronon,"  the  latter 
being  the  Huron  translation  of  the  spe- 
cific name  Potawatomi,  l>oth  the  terms 
in  question  being  first  recorde<l  by  ("ham- 
plain  and  Sagard.  In  1616  Chaiuplain, 
while  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  learned 
from  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  Nation, 
that  their  kindred,  the  Neutral  Nation, 
aided  the  Ottawa  (Cheueux  roleuez)  in 
waging  war  against  the  (lens  de  Feu,  i.  e. 
'People  of  the  Fire,*  and  that  the  Ottawa 
carried  on  a  warfore  against  *'  another  na- 
tion of  SBvageB  who  were  called  Asista- 


gueronon,  which  is  to  say,  '  People  ol  the 
Place  of  the  Fire,  *  * '  who  were  distant  from 
the  Ottawa  10  days*  journey;  and  lastly, 
in  more  fullv  describing  the  country, 
manners,  ana  customs  of  the  Ottawa,  he 
added,  "  In  the  first  place,  they  wase  war 
against  another  nation  of  savages  who  are 
called  Asistagueronon,  which  is  to  say, 
*  people  of  the  fire/ distant  from  them  10 
days^  journey."  He  supplemented  this 
statement  with  the  remark  that  *'they 
pressed  me  strongly  to  assist  them  against 
their  enemies,  who  are  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mer  Douce  [Lake  Huron],  distant  200 
leagues."  Sagard,  who  was  in  Canada 
during  the  years  1623-26,  wrote  in  his 
Histoire  du  Canada  (i,  194,  ed.  1866), 
that  the  sedentary  and  the  migratory 
Ottawa  together  waged  war  against  the 
Asistagueronon,  who  were  9  or  10  days' 
journey  by  canoe  from  the  Ottawa,  a 
distance  which  he  estimated  at  ''abont 
200  leagues  and  more  of  travel." 

Before  the  Sauk  became  known  as  an 
independent  tribe,  it  is  evident  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  this  ^up  of  important 
Algonquian  communities,  which  was 
called  Dy  the  Hurons  and  connate  peo- 
ples "Asistagueronon,"  and  by  the 
French,  *' Nation  or  People  of  the  Fire," 
a  translation  of  the  former  appella- 
tive. In  order  therefore  to  understand 
clearly  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Sauk, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  earliest 
known  facts  relating  to  this  interesting 
group  of  tribes.  So  £eu*  as  known,  the 
Sauk  were  first  mentioned  independently 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  (35,  eel. 
1858)  under  the  generic  Huron  name 
Hvatt(Xjhronon,  i.  e.  *  people  of  the  sun- 
set,'or  briefly, 'westerners.'  They  were 
here  mentioned  among  a  number  of 
other  tribes  along  with  the  Foxes  (Sken- 
chiohronon),  the  Potawatomi  (Attistaeh- 
ronon),  the  Kickapoo  (Ontarahronon, 
Make  people'),  the  Mascoutens  (Ohero- 
kouaehronon,  'people  of  the  place  of 
grass'),  the  Winnebago  f  Aoueatsiouaenh- 
ronon,  *  saline  or  brackisn  water  people'), 
and  the  Crane  band  of  the  Miami  (Atto- 
chingochronon).  The  following  citations 
from  the  Jesuit  Relations  em£>dy  some 
of  the  evidence  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi (q.  v.),  and  the  Nation  of  the 
Fork,  were  ^nerally  comprised  in  the 
Huron  ethnic  appellative  Asistaguero- 
non, i.  e.  'People  of  the  Place  of  Fire,' 
which  is  the  literal  si^ification  of  the 
tribal  name  Potawatomi. 

Father  Allouez,  the  first  person  to  de- 
scribe the  Sauk,  wrote  in  1667  that  they 
were  more  savage  than  all  the  other 
peoples  he  had  met;  that  they  were  a 
populous  tril)o,  although  they  had  no 
fixe<i  dwelling  place,  being  wandererB 
and  vagabonds  in  the  forests.  He  was 
told  that  if  they  or  the  Foxes  found  a 
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ferson  in  an  isolated  place  they  would 
ill  him,  especiailv  if  he  were  a  French- 
man, for  they  could  not  endure  the  sisht 
of  tlie  whiskers  of  the  European.  Yet, 
two  years  later  he  reported  that  the  first 
place  in  which  he  b^an  to  give  religious 
instruction  was  in  a  village  of  the  '*0u- 
saki,"  situated  at  the  I^Pere  Rapids, 
Wis.,  wherein  he  found  several  tribes  in 
winter  quarters,  namely,  the  '^Ousaki, 
the  Pouteouatami,  tiie  Outagami  [Foxes], 
and  the  Ovenibigoutz  [Winnebago] — 
about  600  souls/'  Allouez  adds  that  a 
league  and  a  half  away  there  was  another 
village  of  about  150  persons;  that  at  4 
leagues  farther  away  there  was  another 
of  about  100  persons;  that  at  8  leagues 
away  there  was  another  of  about  300 
persons,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay;  that  at  25  leagues,  at  a  place 
called  Ouestatinong,  dwelt  the  Foxes, 
and  that  at  a  day's  journey  from  this 
tribe  dwelt  the  Makskouteng  [Mascou- 
tens)  and  the  Oumami  [Miami],  the  lat- 
ter being  reputed  to  be  a  band  of  the 
Illinois.  The  Indians  of  this  region,  the 
Father  reported,  were  "morelSirbarous 
than  usual,"  ha  vine  no  ingenuity,  not 
knowing  even  how  to  make  a  bark  dish 
or  a  ladle,"  using  shells  instead. 

In  the  Jeii«uit  delation  for  1658^21,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Ragueneau  reported  what 
he  had  learned  concerning  the  upper 
lake  tribes  from  Father  Bruillett^,  a 
skilful  and  accomplished  Huron  and  Al- 
gonquian  linguist,  who  in  listing  these 
tribes  used  to  some  extent  the  knowledge 
of  these  communities  obtain^  bv  Radis- 
son  and  Groseilliers,  who  had  tnen  but 
recently  dii^covered  and  visited  a  number 
of  them.  In  the  descriptive  list  of  these 
tribes  cited  by  Father  Ragueneau,  the 
following  statements  are  pertinent  here: 
''The  third  nation  is  distant  about  3 
days'  journey  by  water  from  the  town  of 
St  Michel,  going  inland.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Makoutensak  and  the  Outitchak- 
ouk  [i.  e.  the  Crane  Miami].  The  two 
Frenchmen  [probably  Raidisson  and 
Groseilliers]  who  have  traveled  in  those 
countries  say  that  these  people  are  of  a 
very  mild  nature."  .  .  .  "The  four- 
teenth nation  has  30  towns,  inhabited  by 
the  Atsistacherronnons.  They  are  south- 
west a  quarter  south  at  6  or  7  days'  jour- 
ney from  St  Michel.  The  Onondaga 
have  recently  declared  war  against 
them."  This  is  presumptive  evidence 
from  seemingly  competent  authority  that 
the  ethnic  names  Mascoutens  and  Atsis- 
tagluTronnona  were  not  in  1058  by  any 
means  synonymous  or  convertible  epi- 
thet?»,  and  that  therefore  the  peoples 
defi'^nated  by  them  were  not  identical. 
This  confusion  as  to  names  in  question 
persisted  until  ftl)out  1G71,  as  the  follow- 
ing citations  will  show.    In  the  Jesait 


Relation  for  1670  (99,  ed.  1858)  Father 
Allouez  stated  that  ''  We  entered  the 
river  which  leads  to  the  Machkoutench, 
called  Assista  Ectaeronnons,  Nation  oi 
the  Fire,  by  the  Hurons";  but  in  the 
Relation  for  the  following  year  (p.  45) 
Father  Allouez  stated  that  **The  Nation 
of  the  Fire  bears  this  name  by  an  error, 
properly  calling  themselves  Maskoutench, 
which  simplifies  a  land  cleared  of  trees, 
such  as  IS  that  which  these  people  in- 
habit; but  because  by  the  cban^  of  a 
few  letters  which  one  makes,  this  same 
word  signifies  fire,  it  follows  that  one 
calls  them  the  Nation  of  the  Fire."  There 
is  in  each  of  these  statements  an  error 
which  was  due  directly  to  the  process  of 
the  eradual  elimination  of  tribes  becom- 
ing Known  from  a  group  of  unknown 
peoples  or  tribes  which  Dore  a  generic 
name  "people  of  the  place  of  fire," 
derived  from  the  specinc  name  of  an 
important  one  of  these  tribes,  the  Pota- 
watomi  (q.  v.),  whose  name  signifies 
literally,  'people  of  the  place  of  fire.' 
This  confounding  of  several  tribes  one 
with  another,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
application of  specific  and  generic  names, 
were  made  eviaently  not  by  the  Hurons 
but  by  French  traders  and  missionaries. 
In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1671  (25,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Dablon,  speaking  of  Green 
bay,  Wisconsin,  wrote  that  the  Menomi- 
nee, the  Sauk,  the  Potawatomi,  and  other 
neighboring  tribes,  **  being  driven  from 
their  own  countries,  which  are  the  lands 
southward  near  Missilimakinac,  have 
taken  refuge  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  be- 
yond which  one  can  see  inland  the  '  Nation 
of  the  Fire,'  or  Mathkoutench,  with  one  of 
the  Illinois  tribes  called  Oumiami,  and  the 
Foxes."  And  in  the  same  Relation  (p. 
37),  he  said:  "The  three  nations  who  are 
now  in  the  bay  of  the  Winnebago  as  stran- 
gers resided  on  the  mainland  which  is  s. 
of  this  island  [i.  e.  Missilimakinac] — 
some  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois  [i.  e.  Michigan],  others  on  those 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons.  A  part  of 
those  who  (^11  themselves  Salteurs  [Chip- 
pewa] possessed  lands  on  the  mainland 
toward  the  w.  ...  Four  villages  of 
the  Ottawa  Aho  had  their  lands  in  these 
quarters,  but  especially  those  who  bore 
tne  name  of  the  island,  calling  themselves 
Missilimakinac*,  and  who  were  so  numer- 
ous that  some  of  those  who  are  still  living 
[1670]  assert  that  they  composed  30  vil- 
lages, and  that  they  had  enclosed  them- 
selves in  a  fort  a  league  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  when  the  Iroquois,  flushed  with 
a  victory  gained  over  3,000  men  of  this 
tril)e  who  had  carried  the  war  even  into 
the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  came  to  de- 
feat them."  Further  ( p.  42),  the  Father 
relatei):  *' Four  nations  make  their  abode 
here,  namely,  those  who  bear  the  name 
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Piiants  \i,  e.,  the  Winnebago],  who  have 
always  hved  here,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
country,  and  who,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Illinois,  tliMr  enemies,  have  been 
reduced  from  a  very  flourishing  and  pop- 
ulous people  to  nothing;  the  Potawatomi, 
the  Sauk,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Fork  {de 
la  Fourche)  also  live  here,  but  as  stran- 
gers, the  fear  of  the  Iroc^uios  having  driven 
them  from  their  lands,  which  are  between 
the  Lake  of  the  Hurons  and  that  of  the 
Illinois."  There  can  be  little  if  any 
doubt  that  in  these  citations  the  names 
"Iroquois"  and  "Mohawk"  should  be  re- 
placed by  "Neuters,"  who  to  these  fugitive 
tribes  were  known  also  as  ^Nado^'eg' 
(sec  NadovKi);  otherwise  established  fa& 
are  contravened  by  these  statements,  and 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  "  Neu- 
tre  Nation"  aided  the  Ottawa  against 
the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  L.  Huron. 
The  forgoing  quotations  make  it  evident 
that  the  Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the 
'Nation  of  the  Fork'  were  included  in 
the  Asistagueronon  of  Champlain  and 
Sagard,  represented  by  them  as  dwelling 
in  1616  on  the  western  shore  lands  of 
L.  Huron  and  farther  westward.  Thus 
far  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  Mascoutens  and  Asistagueronon  were 
at  first  convertible  or  synonymous  ap- 
pellatives. 

Further,  Father  Dablon,  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1670  (79,  ed.  1858),  said  with 
reference  to  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie:  * '  The 
first  and  native  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  those  who  call  themselves  Pahouit- 
ingSach  Irini,  whom  the  French  name 
Saulteurs,  because  these  are  they  who 
dwell  at  the  Sault,  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try, the  others  being  there  only  by  adop- 
tion; they  number  only  150  souls,  but 
they  have  united  with  three  other  tribes, 
who  number  more  than  550  persons,  to 
whom  thev  have  made  a  cession  of  the 
rights  of  their  native  country;  they  also 
reside  there  fixedly,  except  during  the 
time  in  which  thev  go  to  hunt.  Those 
wliom  one  calls  the  Nouquet  range  for  that 
purpose  southward  of  L.  Superior,  whence 
they  came  originally,  and  tne  Outchibous 
[Chippewa]  with  tlie  Marameg,  north- 
warcf  of  the  same  lake,  which  they  regard 
as  their  own  proj)er  country." 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1644  it  is 
learned  that  the  long  struggle  between 
the  so-called  "Neutral  Nation"  and  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  at  that  time  was  still 
maintained  with  unabated  fury.  Father 
Jerome  Lallemant  (Jes.  Rel.  1644,  98, 
ed.  1858)  states  that  in  the  summer  of 
1642  the  Neuters  with  a  force  of  2,000 
warriors  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
"Nation  du  Feu'*  and  attacked  a  town 
of  this  tribe  which  was  strongly  defended 
by  palisades  and  manned  by  900  resolute 
warriors;  that  these  patriots  withstood 


the  assaults  of  the  besiegers  for  10  days, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  de- 
voted place  was  carrie<l.  Many  of  its 
defenders  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  800 
captives — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  taken;  and  70  of  the  best  warriors 
among  the  prisoners  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  merciless  victors  putting  out 
the  eves  and  cutting  away  the  lips  of  all 
the  old  men  and  leaving  them  thus  to  die 
miserably.  The  Father  adds  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  "this  Nation  of 
the  Fire  is  more  populous  than  all  the 
Neutral  Nation,  all  the  Hurons,  and  all 
the  Iroquois,  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  put 
together;  it  cont?ists  of  a  large  numoer 
of  villages  wherein  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage is  spoken."  This  last  citation  is 
furtlier  proof  that  the  term  "Fire  Na- 
tion," or  "Nation  of  the  Place  .of  Fire," 
at  that  ])eriod  was  applied  in  a  broad 
general  sense  rather  than  in  a  specific 
one.  Apparentlv  it  embraced  all  the 
tribes  formerlv  dwelling  in  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  the  present  state  of  Mich- 
igan, and  later  removed  to  the  n.  and  w. 
snores  of  the  present  L.  Michigan,  and 
still  later  it  embraced  some  of  the  Illinois 
tribes.  From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642, 
([97,ed.  1858)  itisleamed  thattheSaulteuTB 
informed  the  Jesuit  fathers  that  "a  certain 
tribe  more  distant  [than  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  from  the  Huron  mission],  which 
they  call  Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its 
country  and  had  come  to  take  refuge 
with  the  in  habitants  of  the  Sault  to  escape 
from  some  other  hostile  tribe  that  vexes 
them  with  ceaseless  wars."  This  shows 
that  the  Potawatomi  were  then  westward 
from  the  home  of  the  Saulteurs,  and 
that  their  emigration  from  the  Michigan 
peninsula  was  not  then  of  many  years' 
standing. 

It  has  been  shown  fnjm  historical  data 
that  for  a  long  perio<l  before  1651  the 
Neuters  and  the  Ottawa  together  waged 
bitter  warfare  against  a  group  of  tribes 
which  became  known  to  the  French 
writers  as  Gens  de  Feu,  or  *  People  of  the 
Fire,*  and  as  Asistagueronon,  or  *  People 
of  the  Place  of  Fire,*  and  later  as  the  Mas- 
coutens, by  an  error,  the  last  name  mean- 
ing, as  an  appellative,  'People  Dwelling 
on  Small  Prairies.*  There  is  no  known 
historical  data  showing  that,  during  the 
time  that  the  Ottawa  and  the  Neuters 
occupied  the  peninsula  n.  of  L.  Erie, 
the  Iroquois,  specitically  so  called,  car- 
ried on  any  warlike  operations  against 
tribes  dwelling  westward  of  the  two  just 
mentioned.  The  fac*t  is  that  the  name 
Nadoweg,  or  Nado'weg,  was  a  general 
name  of  hateful  significance  which  was 
applied  by  Algon((uian  tribes  generally 
to  any  people  of  Iroquoian  stock,  as  the 
Neuters,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Hurons. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Neuters  with 
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their  allies,  the  Ottawa,  encountered 
their  enemies  on  the  western  ^'nlioref" 
of  L.  Huron,  i.  e.,  in  the  present 
Michigan  i>eninHu1a,  and  as  it  is  icnowu 
that  as  lat«  as  1642  the  Neuters 
sent  into  this  region  a  force  of  2,000  war- 
riors which  destroye<l  a  stronj^hold  of 
their  enemies,  it  can  he  said  with  pro- 
priety that  the  Algon^uian  tribes  formerly 
inhabiting  the  penhisula  were  driven 
therefrom  bv  the  Nado^weg,  meaning, 
conclusively  it  would  seem,  the  Neuters, 
but  understo<j<i  by  the  French  mission- 
aries and  writers  to  signify  the  **  Iro- 
quois," properly  so  calle<l.  Hence,  the 
confusi<m  rtjgarding  the  invaders  who 
drove  out  the  tril)es  formerly  dwelling 
westward  of  L.  Huron.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  after  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Neuters  in  I6t51  by  the  **true"  Iroquois, 
or  League  of  I'ive  Nations,  these  latter 
tribes  came  in  touch  at  once  with  the 
tribes  which  had  been  at  war  against  the 
Neuters,  and  in  some  cases  naturally  the 
Iroijuois  inherit e<l  the  quarrels  o{  the 
Neuters.  The  Inxiuois  proper  did  not, 
therefore,  drive  out  the  Potawatoini,  the 
Sauk,  the  Foxes,  and  the  other  fugitive 
tribt^s  from  their  ancient  territories  w.  of 
L.  Huron,  for  the  Potawatomi  were  in 
Wisconsin  as  early  as  1634,  when  Nicolet 
found  them  there.  It  was  nearly  20 
years  later  that  the  *'true"  Irocjuois 
advanced  into  tlie  lake  region  in  pursuit 
of  the  Hurons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the 
Neuter  fugitives,  tieeing  from  the  ruins 
of  their  towns  and  homes. 

It  BtH?ms  clear  that  the  trilx»s  of  the 
Algon(]uian  stock  formerly  inhabiting 
the  nortliern  {>eninsula  of  Michigan  were 
driven  out  by  the  Neuters  and  the 
Ottawa,  their  allies.  It  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  the  fugitive  tribes  retreated 
first  southward  and  then  westward 
around  the  southern  end  of  L.  Michigan, 
diret^tly  iicross  rather  than  directly  away 
from  tlie  line  of  attack  fmni  the  k.  along 
Detroit  and  JSt  Glair  rs.  It  is  leame<l 
from  IVrrot  that  the  Neuters  occu- 
pie<l  Detroit  r.  Most  Indians  who 
have  l)een  forced  to  retirt»  from  a 
battlefield  or  from  their  homes  have 
shown  that  they  w«'re  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  eluding  a  iMii-sumg  foe,  and  it  has 
not  been  nhown  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi, the  liasawakoueton  or  Fork  trilje, 
and  their  allies,  were  devoi<l  of  this 
characteristic!  trait.  It  is  not  ^>robable, 
therefore,  that  tlie  Sauk,  starting  from 
the  shores  of  Saj^inaw  bay,  dHilx^rately 
expose*!  their  flank  and  retir  to  the  direct 
attacks  of  the  Neuters  over  a  march 
exceeiiintr  300  m.  Tlie  more  prolwible 
course  of  tlie  retretit  of  the  Sauk  and 
their  allies  from  the  Michigan  peninsula 
was  evi«lently  northwi^twanl  across 
Mackinaw  straits  into  northern  Michi- 
gtm,    thence   westward    to   the   roKum 


around  Green  l>ay  and  Fox  r.,  where 
they  were  first  found  by  the  early 
French  explorers. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  166(>-67 
it  is  learned  that  bands  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  were  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe)  and  that 
Father  AUouez  preached  to  them  and 
bai>ti7/e<i  some  oi  their  children. 

During  1 671-72  the  expatriated  Hurons. 
composeil  largely  of  the  Tionontati  ana 
the  (Black)  S(}Uirrei  l)and  of  tlie  Ottawa 
(Sinagos),  havmg  ])erfected  preparations, 
togetlier  marched  against  the  Sioux,  who 
were  at  i)eaco  with  them.  On  their  way 
they  succeetleti  in  corrupting  the  Sauk 
with  presents,  and  the  Foxes  and  Potawat- 
omi also  were  induceii  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. The  united  tribes  mustered  about 
1,000  warriors  for  this  raid,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  armed  with  guns  and  pro- 
vided with  ammunition  which  the  lirst 
two  tribes  had  obtained  in  Montreal 
during  the  previous  year.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure  they  had  moved  their 
villages  back  to  Michilimackinac  and 
Manitoulin  id.  As  soon  as  this  force 
reached  the  Sioux  country,  it  fell  upon 
some  small  villages,  putting  the  men  to 
flight  and  capturing  the  women  and 
children.  Fugitives  soon  spread  the 
alarm  in  all  the  allied  villages  of  the 
Sioux,  whence  issued  swarms  of  warriors 
who  attacke<l  the  enemy  so  vigorously 
that  the  latter  were  forced  to  al^ndon  a 
fort  which  they  had  commenct^i  to  en^jt 
and  to  flee  in  consternation.  The  Sioux 
pursued  them  so  closely  that  they  were 
enabled  to  kill  many  of  the  fugitives, 
some  of  whom  threw  away  their  arn^s  to 
expedite  their  flight  These  losses  and 
those  ciiused  by  hunger  and  the  rigor  of 
the  weiither  resulted  in  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  allies;  the  Foxes,  the 
Kiskakon,  and  the  Potawatomi,  being 
less  inuriHi  to  the  stress  of  warfare  than 
the  others,  did  not  lose  many  warriors 
on  this  occa.sioii,  because  they  fled  at  the 
l>eginning  of  the  combat.  The  Hurons, 
the  Sijuirrei  band  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the 
Sauk,  however,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  courage  ana  prowess,  and  by 
t  heir  stubl>orn  resistance  materially  aided 
the  others  in  making  their  escape.  In 
the  n»tn»at,  which  wac  turned  to  a  rout 
by  the  furious  pursuit  of  the  Sioux,  the 
confusion  U'came  so  great  that  many  of 
the  fugitives,  driven  bv  privation  and 
hunger,  were  comi>elle(I  to  eat  one  an- 
other. The  chief  of  the  Squirrel  Imnd  of 
the  Ottawa  was  captured  by  the  Sioux 
and  condemned  to  torture  by  fire.  They 
broiUnl  ])ieces  of  his  flesh  and  for(*ed  him 
to  eat  tlu^m.  He  and  his  brother^iu-law, 
the  Sauk  chief,  were  thus  fed  until  their 
death  at  the  stake.  The  rest  of  the  pris- 
onere  were  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

Baoqoeville  de  la  Fotherie  says  that  in 
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1665-C6  the  Potawatomi  took  the  south- 
ern, tlieSauk  the  northern,  part  of  Green 
bay,  and  the  Winnebago,  who  were  not 
fishermen,  went  into  the  forest  to  live  on 
venison  and  bear  meat.  In  the  spring 
the  Foxes  notified  the  Sauk  that  they  haa 
establislied  themselves  in  quarters  30 
leagues  from  the  bay,  forming  a  settle- 
ment of  about  600  lodges.  The  French, 
for  prudent  reasons,  left  to  the  Sauk  the 
traae  in  peltries  with  the  Foxes,  since 
they  could  the  more  quietly  deal  with 
the  Sauk  in  the  autumn. 

In  1721  the  Sauk  were  still  resident  at 
Green  bay,  but  owing  to  growing  diffi- 
culties with  the  Foxes,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  removing  to  the  St  Joseph  r. 
At  this  time  their  village  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  Fox  r.,  near  its  mouth. 
Although  consisting  only  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  at  this  period,  the  Sauk 
had  feieparate<i  into  two  tactions,  of  which 
one  was  attached  to  the  Foxes  and  the 
other  to  the  Potawatomi  and  the  French. 
It  was  these  latter  w  ho  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  village  mentioned  above. 

In  1725  the  Sauk,  in  sympathy  with 
the  FoxcH  and  the  Sioux,  were  preparing 
to  attack  the  Illinois. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Beauhamois, 
dated  July  21,  1729  (Wis.  Hist  Ck)ll., 
XVII,  63),  the  Sauk  and  the  Potawatomi 
of  8t  Joseph  r. ,  along  with  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Michiliniackinac,  the 
Miami,  \\  ea,  and  Hurons,  together  with 
the  Potaw^atomi  and  Ottawa  of  Detroit, 
went  to  Montreal  to  inform  him  what  had 
Oi'curred  concerning  the  Foxes,  against 
whom  they  were  then  at  war,  ana  to  learn 
what  he  desinnl  them  to  do  further.  The 
Sauk,  whose  village  was  situated  prob- 
ably on  the  w.  side  of  Fox  r.,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
gavein  1733aHy1um  to  some  refugee  Foxes. 
When  theSieur  De  Villiers,  the  younger, 
attempted  after  a  formal  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Foxes  by  the  Sauk  to 
take  them  by  force,  the  Sauk  resisted  and 
killed  De  V^illiers  and  Monsieur  De  Re- 
pentigny  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
thus  repulsinff  the  detaclnn^nt  of  French 
and  Inaian  allies.  Three  days  later  the 
Sauk  evacuated  thei r  fort  by  nigh t.  They^ 
were  pursued  by  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies — the  Ottawa,  the  Menomi- 
nee, and  the  Chippewa — under  the  ensign, 
the  Sieur  De  ViUiers,  who  overtook  the 
Sauk  and  the  Foxes  probably  at  what  is 
now  called  Little  Butte  des  Mort^^,  near 
the  present  Anpleton.  De  Villiers  at  once 
attacked  the  sank,  and  after  several  hours 
of  fighting  defeated  them.  The  Sauk  lost 
20.  the  Foxes  9,  and  among  the  injured  9 
otners  were  mortally  woundeil.  Among 
the  French  13  ofhcers  and  men  were 
woanded  and  2  were  killed;  the  Ottawa 
lost 9 men,  includinff their h^  chief;  the 
OdfpBw^lom  was  2  killed  and  4  wounded. 


The  Marauis  de  Beauhamois,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  at  once  gave  orders  to 
attack  the  Sauk  and  the  remaining  Foxes 
to  avenge  the  shedding  of  French  blood. 
The  death  of  De  Vilhers,  who  w^as  the 
victor  at  LeRocher  in  1730,  led  to  two 
important  events— first,  the  close  confed- 
eration of  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,  and 
second,  the  removal  of  the  united  tribes 
from  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
land  of  the  Iowa,'  w.  of  the  Mississipmi. 
Previous  to  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
migration  the  Sauk  had  ostensibly  becm 
allies  of  the  French,  even  taking  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Foxes,  but  uiey  had 
nevertheless  clandestinely  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  devoted  Foxes.  From 
this  period  the  united  tribes  became 
known  as  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

In  1777  the  Spanish  authorities  at  San 
Luis  de  Ylinneses  knew  the  Sauk  as  one 
of  the  tribes  that  came  from  the  English 
district  **to  receive  presents  at  this  post; 
that  they  had  400  warriors,  and  that  they 
were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Span- 
ish,'' foraltnougn  ''frequent  bands"  had 
visited  ''this  vnlage,"  they  had  caused 
no  trouble.  In  1780  Francisco  Cruzat,  a 
Spanish  officer,  wrote  to  Governor  Ber- 
nardo Galvez,  of  Louisiana,  that  he  had 
caused  the  Sauk  to  surrender  to  him  two 
English  banners  and  thirteen  medals 
which  they  desired  to  be  replaced  with 
Spanish  medals.  Cruzat  accordingly 
afterward  made  the  exchange  in  order 
that  he  might ' '  content  said  chiefe. ' ' 

In  the  instructions  for  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  St  Louis,  dated  Feb.  15, 1781 
(Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  XVIII,  419,  1908),  the 
writer  thereof  said:  "I  believe  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  Your  Grace  to  have  distin- 
guished the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  Sac 
tribe  who  have  so  generously  lent  to  our 
district  in  circumstances  of  so  little  ad- 
vantage [to  them].  ...  On  this  occa- 
sion, 16  medals  are  sent  and  10  flags  with 
16  letters  patent  which  Your  (irace  is  to 
distribute  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Sac 
tribe,  who,  according  to  Your  Grace's 
advice  of  the  28th  of  September,  surren- 
dered 13  English  medals  and  three  ban- 
ners ...  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  presents  which  are  distributed  by 
the  English  among  these  tribes,  and  not- 
withstanding the  small  sum  that  we  have, 
their  hopes  will  prove  empty,  even 
though  the  [English]  governor  descend 
from  Michilimakinak,  which  I  doubt. 
At  all  events,  the  zeal,  honor,  and  activ- 
ity of  Your  Grace  promises  me  a  happv 
result  on  our  part  in  their  l)oaRted  attack 
on  those  settlements  next  Spring.  I  ap- 
prove the  determination  which  Your 
Grace  took  with  the  tribes  of  the  Misori, 
in  making  them  hand  over  the  two  Eng- 
lish banners  which  had  been  introduce 
among  them.  Chuteau  [Chouteau]  de- 
livered me  the  14  medals  and  5  Fi\\^\t\v 
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flags  which  Your  Grace  recovered  from 
the  Sac  and  Pub  [Potawatomi]  tribefl,  aa 
I  have  Euid,  they  were  replaced  on  this 
occasion."  These  eitractBfihow  the  good 
effect  of  the  Spanish  polioj  in  restrainin); 
the  extreme  western  tribes  from  follow- 
ing English  agents  againat  the  American 
colonists. 

Ainongthe  tribes  of  the  Jllinoiscoun  try, 
the  Sauk  in  176»  receivud  presents  from 
the  Spaniards. 

In  lT>t6  Carver  found  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sauk  on  AViaconain  r.,  probably  on 
the  site  of  Prairie  du  Sac;  it  consisted  of 
about  90  lodgL-H  and  :i(30  warriors. 

From  tlio  journul  of  Peter  Pond,  1773- 
76  (Wis.  Hist  Coll.,  xviii,  336  et  seq.), 
the  following  citation  conc«ming  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Sauk  is  made: 
"These  People  are  Cald  Saukena.  They 
are  of  a  (Jood  Siae  and  Well  Disposed^ 
l«8  Iiiclind  to  tricks  and  Bad  mannera 
than  thare  Nighl«r8.  Thay  will  take  of 
the  traders  Gooda  on  Crea<lit  in  the  fall 
forth^  yooae.  In  Winter  and  Except 
for  Axftdanl  thay  Pay  the  Deapt  Verey 
Well  for  Indans  I  mite  have  aade  lolilend 
or  Siveliaed  Indana  which  are  io  General 
made  wowehytiie  Operation.  ,  .  .  Sum 
of  thare  Huta  are  Siitcy  feet  Long  and 
Contanes  KcverSil  fainmalayes.  ...  In 
the  fall  of  ye  Year  thay  Leave  thare  Hots 
and  Go  into  the  AVoods  in  Quest  of  Game 
and  Return  in  the  Spring  to  thare  Huta 
before  Plantingtime.  The  Women  Rase 
Grate  Crops  of  Com,  Been,  Punkena, 
Potatoes,  Millans  and  artikels — the  Land 
is  Eialeant— and  Clear  of  Wood  Bum 
Dialans  from  the  Villeag.  Thare  [are] 
Sum  Hundred  of  Inhabitants.  Thare 
amnsments  are  Singing,  Dancing,  Smoke- 
ing,  Matcheia,  Gaming,  Feasting,  Drink- 
ing, Playing  the  Sliteof  Hand,  Hunting 
and  thay  are  famas  in  Mageack.  Thay 
are  Not  Verey  Gellaa  of  thare  Women. 
In  General  tfie  Women  find  meanes  to 
(Jrattafv  them  Pelves  without  Consent  of 
the  Men."  Piind  adda  that  the  Saulc 
warriors  often  joined  the  war  parties  of 
neighboring  tribes  against  the  Indians  on 
Missouri  r.  aii<l  westward;  that  some- 
times they  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
F(,  New  Nlexid,  and  capture<l  Spanish 
horeee,  of  whicli  he  had  seen  a  large 
number. 

APauk  band,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  Mi)¥oiiri  River  Sauk,  had  been  for 
some  lime  in  the  habit  of  wintering  near 
the  po»t  of  St  I>ouis  on  the  Miseouri. 
One  winter,  about  1804,  the  hcad-meu  of 
this  l>aud  were  drawn  into  negotiations 
with  Government  officials  at  tlie  posL  It 
isanoiien  r|ue»<tion  if  these  leaders  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  At  any  rate  the 
band  liecanic  a  jiarty  to  negotiationf, 
which  in  lime  werf  to  lead  to  the  undoing 
ol  the  Sauk  and  Foxee,  by  which  these 
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tribes  were  to  relinquiah  all  claim  to  terri- 
tory in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
Tbeknowledgeof  what  the  Miaaouri  River 
band  had  done  naturally  incensed  the 
rest  of  the  people.  It  was  then  that  the 
band  realized  what  it  had  done,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Knowing  the  temper  of  tbe 
people,  the  band  reiuamed  away,  and  it 
nas  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The 
Foxes  became  so  angry  with  the  Sauk  for 
letting  one  of  their  hands  act  for  alt  the 
people  that  they  began  at  once  to  draw 
away  from  the  Sauk,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  generution  they  had  moved  over  into 
their  hunting  grounds  in  Iowa.  Other 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  the 
three  divisions  of  these  people  before  the 
treaty  of  1804  was  finally  carried  out. 
Out  of  all  this,  in  connection  with  the 


general  unrest  of  the  triticsof  thia  region, 
aroeetheso-culiedBlackHawkwarinltU:;. 
It  is  customary  to  lay  the  cau»«  of  this  con- 
flict to  the  reluail  o'f  the  Sauk  to  comply 
with  the  t«nns  of  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Government  with 


actual  fighting  between  the  Sauk  and  the 
Uovemnient «  as  of  a  rather  feeble  charac- 
ter.   But  thf  lighting  between  the  Sauk 

—  ti i,„«a  aj„J  tijg  siouic,  Omaha, 

on  the  other  was  ei- 
Those    tribes,  K^lher 
and  Winnebago, 
^n  1  emiiweries  to  the  Sauk 
to  tight  the  whites  and 
at  the  same  time  promising  immediate 
assistance.  The  Fotawatomi  were  themoet 


and  Meuomi 
tremely  sev' 
with  the  Pi 

had  previoue 
urging  them 


petsiBtent  in  this  matter;  they  had  prophets 
in  theaunpot  thoSaiikpreachinereBtoni- 
tionof  theoldhoutingground?,  theretarn 
of  the  game,  and  the  sudden  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  whites;  but  when  hos- 
tilities began,  their  chief,  Shahonee(q.  v.), 
waatbefintt  to  warn  the  whites  against  the 
Sauk.  Amonji  the  Sank  at  this  time  was 
ac  able  man  of  the  Thunder  clan  known 
to  the  whites  under  the  name  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  v.).  He  was  not  achief,  but 
bad  gained  a  good  record  for  bravery 
and  leadership  in  war.  He  was  deeply 
religious,  and  thoroughly  patriotic.  He 
batlfought  unclcr  Tecumneh  and  had  be- 
come imbueii  with  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  great  l^hawnee.  Atx>ut  this  man 
rallied  the  hoi<tile  Sauk.  He  first  tried 
holding  the  Sauk  in  check  until  he  could 


count  on  the  combined  help  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  anit  Foxes,  but  tlic  fighting  got  un- 
der way  Ijefore  ho  was  ready.  The  Sauk 
were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  )'0uglit 
refuge  among  the  Foxes  in  Iowa.  Con- 
siderable resentment  was  felt  against  the 
Winneltago  for  having  delivereii  Black 
Hawk  over  to  the  whites  when  he  had 
come  to  them  seeking  refuge;  and  the 
some  feeling  was  entertained  toward  the 
Potawatomi  for  going  over  to  the  w  hites. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  trouble 
there  hail  lieen  intimate  relationship 
between  the  Sauk  and  these  two  trilies. 
This  conflict  practically  broke  the  power 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foies.  They  united 
again  in  Towa,  this  time  to  avenge  them- 
Belvee  against  the  Sioux.  Onialia.  and 
Menominee,  whom  they  chastised  in  lively 
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fashion,  but  not  enongh  to  satisfy  thwr 
desires.  Bo  constantly  harassed  were  the 
Sioux  that  they  finally  left  Iowa  alto- 
gether, and  the  Menominee  withdrew 
northward  where  they  continued  to  re- 
main. In  1S37  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  made 
the  last  of  their  various  cessions  of  loWK 
lands,  and  were  given  in  excliange  a  tract 
across  the  Missouri  in    Kansas.     Here 


due  lanjely  to  Keokuk  (4.  v.), 
were  causing  them  to  grow  apart.  Thev 
maintained  sepaiBta  villages,  the  Sauk 
in  one  and  the  Foxes  in  another.  One 
summer  about  the  years  1857-59,  the 
leading  Foxes  returned  from  a  buffalo 
hunt  and  found  tliat  during  their  alRience 
the  Sauk  bad  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Government  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  were  to  take  up  lands  in 
severalty  and  sell  the  remainder,  the 
whole  transaction  having  been  nego- 
tiated by  whites  to  get  possession  of  the 
Indians'  land  for  purposes  of  speculation. 
The  Fox  chief  refused  to  ratify  the 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Foxes,  and 
for  so  doing  was  deprived  of  his  chief- 
tainship; but  the  Foxes  did  not  reo^ 
nize  the  act  of  the  agent  deposing  their 
chief.  In  the  fall  the  Fox  chief  went 
away  to  Iowa,  and  with  him  mopt  of  the 


do  with  hastening  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  Foxes  for  Iowa.  While  on 
a  buffalo  hunt  a  party  of  about  50  men 
were  attacked  b^-  a  lar^  force  of  Plains 
Indians,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 
The  Foxes  were  armed  with  "Kentucky 
rides,"  while  the  others  had  only  Ixiwa 
and  arrows.  Retreating  upon  a  rise  ot 
ground  whereapproach  was posriible  from 
only  one  ilircction,  the  Foxes  l>eat  olt 
iheir  asiwlants,  inflicting  heavy  loss. 
On  their  return  home  they  Ijecame  un- 
easy lest  the  Government,  on  leamioK 
the  news  of  the  slauKlit^r,  might  deu 
sternly  with  them,  and  so  they  quietly 
stole  off  to  Iowa.  A  few  Foxes  had 
never  gone  to  Kansas,  hut  had  remained 
in  Iowa.  Some  had  returned  before  the 
main  exodusof  1859.  They  finally  found 
a  jilace  on  Iowa  r.,  near  Tama  City, 
where  they  l>ought  a  small  pieee  of  land. 
This  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time 
till  thev  now  have  more  than  3,000  acres 
which  they  iiold  in  common.  They  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Sauk  politi- 
cally. In  18r>7  the  Sauk  ceded  their 
lands  in  Kansas  and  in  exchange  were 
given  a  tract  in  Indian  Ter.  In  ISKit  thoy 
took  up  lands  in  severalty  and  sold  the 
remainder  to  the  Government. 

LanffVdi^.—It  Is  not  yet  possible  to 
determine  the  dialectic  position  of  the 
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Sank,  in  particalar  their  position  with 
reference  to  other  dialects  of  the  Central 
Algonquian  ffroup  from  the  standpoint  of 
matual  inteliigibility.  An  approximate 
order  of  relationship  may  be  tentatively 
offered.  The  Sauk  is  intimately  re- 
lated first  to  the  Fox  and  then  to  the 
Kickapoo.  The  Shawnee  probably  comes 
next. 

Material  culture. — The  culture  of  the 
Sauk  was  that  of  the  eastern  wooded 
area.  They  were  a  canoe  people  while 
they  were  in  the  country  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  iising  both  the  birch-bark  canoe 
and  the  dugout  Thev  still  retain  the 
dugout,  and  learned  the  use  and  con- 
struction of  the  bull-boat  on  coming  out 
upon  the  plains.  They  practised  agri- 
culture on  an  extensive  scale;  they  culti- 
yated  the  ground  for  maize,  squashes, 
beans,  and  tobacco.  Despite  their  fixed 
abodes  and  villa^s  they  did  not  live  a 
sedentary  life  altogether,  for  much  of  the 
time  they  devoted  to  the  chase,  hunting 
game  and  fishing  almost  the  whole  year 
round.  They  were  acquainted  with  wild 
rice,  and  hunted  the  buffalo.  They  did  not 

Sit  possession  of  horses  until  after  the 
lacK  Hawk  war  in  1832,  and  they  did  not 
become  very  familiar  with  the  horse  and 
the  mule  until  after  their  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas, after  the  year  1837.  Their  abode 
was  the  bark  house  in  warm  weather  and 
the  oval  flag-reed  lodge  in  winter;  the 
bark  house  was  characteristic  of  the  vil- 
lage. Every  gens  had  one  laiye  bark 
house  wherein  were  celebrated  the  festi- 
vals of  the  gens.  In  this  lodge  hung  the 
Bacred  bundles  of  the  gens,  and  here  dwelt 
the  ijrieats  that  watched  over  them.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  these  lodges  were 
of  the  length  required  to  accommodate 
Awe  fires.  The  ordinary  bark  dwelling 
had  but  a  single  fire,  which  was  at  the 
center. 

Social  organization.  — Society  was  rather 
complex.  In  the  days  when  the  tribe 
was  much  larger  there  were  numerous 
gentes.  There  may  be  as  many  as  14 
gentes  yet  in  existence.  These  are: 
Trout,  Jrsturgeon,  Ba^,  Great  Lynx  or 
Fire  Dragon,  Sea,  Fox,  Wolf,  Bear, 
Bear-potato,  Elk,  Swan,  Grouse,  Ea^Ie, 
and  Thunder.  It  seems  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  more  rigid  order  of  rank  both 
socially  and  politically  tlian  at  present. 
For  example,  chiefs  came  from  the  Trout 
and  Sturgeon  gentes,  and  war  chiefs  from 
the  Fox  ffGus;  and  there  were  certain 
relatioushi[)e  of  courtesy  between  one 
gens  and  another,  as  when  one  acted  the 
rdle  of  servants  to  another,  seen  espe- 
cially on  the  oc^casion  of  a  pens  ceremony. 
Marriage  was  restricted  to  men  and  women 
of  different  gentes,  and  was  generally  at- 
tended with  an  exchange  of  presents  be- 
tween the  families  of  the  pair.    Woman 


as  a  rule  was  paid  formal  courtship  before 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  death,  a  man 
might  marry  the  sister  of  his  dec^ised 
wire,  or  a  widow  might  become  the  wife 
of  the  brother  of  per  dead  husband. 
Polygamy  was  practised,  but  was  not 
usual;  it  was  a  privilege  that  went  with 
wealth  and  social  prestige.  A  child  fol- 
lowed the  gens  of  the  father,  but  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  mother  was 
given  the  right  to  name;  in  that  case  the 
child  took  a  name  peculiar  to  the  gens  of 
the  mother  but  was  yet  in  the  gens  of  the 
father.  But  for  this  practice  the  gens  of 
an  individual  could  generally  be  known 
from  the  nature  of  the  name.  The  name 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  gens; 
for  example,  a  name  meaning  '  he  that 
moves  on  ahead  flashing  light'  refers  to 
lightning,  and  is  a  name  peculiar  to  the 
Thunder  gens.  Besides  the  grouping  into 
gentes,  the  tribe  was  further  divided  into 
two  great  social  RToups  or  phratries :  Kish- 
ko*  and  Oshkash*.  The  painting  color  of 
the  first  was  white  clay,  and  that  of  the 
second  was  charcoal.  A  child  entered 
into  a  proup  at  birth,  sometimes  the  father, 
sometimes  the  mother  determining  which 
group.  The  several  groups  engage<i  one 
another  in  all  manner  of  contests,  espe- 
cially in  athletics.  The  Sauk  never  de- 
veloped a  soldier  societv  with  the  same 
degi>?e  of  success  as  did  the  Foxes,  Init 
they  did  have  a  buffalo  society;  it  is  said 
that  the  first  was  due  to  contact  with  the 
Sioux,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  second  was  due  to  influence  also 
from  the  Plains.  There  were  a  chief 
and  a  council.  As  stated,  the  chiefs 
came  from  the  Trout  and  Sturceon  gentes, 
and  the  council  consisted  of  these,  the 
war-chiefs  or  heads  of  families,  and  all 
the  warriors.  Politically  the  chief  was 
littie  more  than  a  figurehead,  but  soc^ially 
he  occupied  first  place  in  the  tribe.  Not 
infrequentiv,  however,  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  by  natural  astuteness  in  the 
management  of  tribal  affairs  the  chief 
might  exercise  virtually  autocratic  power. 
Furthermore,  his  person  was  held  sacred, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  given  loyal 
homap^e. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  the  Sauk  is 
fundamentally  the  belief  in  what  are  now 
commonly  known  as  manitos.  The  sense 
of  the  term  is  best  given  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  two  words  "power"  and 
"magic.**  The  world  is  looked  on  as 
inhabited  by  beings  permeated  with  a 
certain  magic  force,  not  necessarily  mali- 
cious and  not  necessarily  beneficent,  the 
manifestation  of  which  might  pnxluce 
one  or  the  other  effect.  Objects  in  na- 
ture held  to  be  endowed  with  this  force 
become  the  recipients  of  varying  decrees 
of  adoration.  A  child  is  early  &ught  to 
get  into  personal  relation  with  some  ma- 
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nito  by  means  of  fasting  and  vigil  to  se- 
cure his  tutelary  or  genius.  The  iiianitos 
of  Sauk  mythology  and  religious  worship 
are  represented  in  all  nature.  They 
are  human  beings,  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  plants,  lire,  water,  and 
all  the  elements  personified.  The  my- 
thology of  the  Sauk  is  rich  with  fables  of 
anthropomorphic  beasts  and  beings.  The 
principal  myth  is  concerned  with  the  god 
of  life,  calleci  Nanabozho  by  cognate  tribes, 
with  the  flood,  and  with  the  restoration 
of  the  earth. 

The  Sauk  had  numerous  ceremonies, 
social  and  religious.  Some  of  these  they 
still  retain.  The  chief  two  religious  cere- 
monies still  in  existence  are  the  gens  fes- 
tivals and  the  secret  rite  of  the  Midewi- 
win,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society.  The 
gens  festival  is  held  twice  a  year — in 
the  spring,  when  thanksgiving  is  offered 
to  the  manitos  for  the  new  season,  and 
in  the  summer  after  the  fields  ripen. 
The  meeting  of  the  Midewiwin  is  gener- 
ally held  but  once  a  year,  during  the 
spring,  when  a  ceremony  is  conducted  by 
a  group  composed  of  mc^n  and  women 
bound  together  by  vows  of  seirrecy. 
This  society  is  entered  by  initiation  and 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the  ceremony 
is  conducted  with  an  elaborate  ritual  on 
the  occasion  of  the  a^lmittance  of  a  new 
member,  who  takes  the  place  of  one  who 
has  died  during  the  preceding  year. 
Next  in  importance  to  these  are  tne  rites 
connected  with  death  and  a<loption.  To 
ex  press  grief  for  dead  kindred,  they  black- 
ened their  faces  with  charcoal,  fasted,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  vermilion  and 
of  ornaments  in  dress.  The  Sauk  prac- 
tised four  different  methods  of  burial:  (1) 
the  corpse  was  laid  away  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  or  upon  a  scaffold;  (2)  it  was 
place<l  in  a  sittmg  i)osture,  with  the  bac*k 
supported,  out  on  the  ojwn  ground;  (3) 
it  was  seated  in  a  shallow  grave  w  ith  all 
but  the  face  buried  and  a  shelter  was 
plained  over  the  grave;  ( 4 )  there  was  com- 
plete burial  in  the  ground.  The  ghost 
world  is  said  to  be  in  the  W.  beyond  the 
setting  sun,  and  thither  it  is  said  the 
people  go  after  death.  The  brother  of 
the  culture-hero  is  master  of  the  ghost 
world,  while  the  culture-hero  himwlf  is 
said  to  be  at  the  N.,  in  the  region  of  snow 
and  ice.  The  Sauk  are  looking  for  his 
return,  when  they  believe  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  and  the  culture- 
hero  will  go  to  join  his  brother. 

The  close  relations  of  the  Sauk  with 
the  Foxes  in  historical  times  make  it 
difficult  to  form  more  than  an  aj)proxi- 
mate  estimate  of  their  numlierH  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  population 
of  the  tribe  never  exceeded  8,500  souls. 
When  fii«rt  known  to  history,  i.  e.  in 
1650,  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  together  num- 


bered probably  6,500  (Sauk  3,500,  Foxes 
3,000).  Perrot,  writing  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  18th  century,  says  that  the 
Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the  Foxes 
composed  a  body  of  more  than  1,000  war- 
riors. The  principal  estimates  of  the 
Sauk  alone  are:  750  persons  in  1736;  1,000 
(1759);  2,000  (1766);  2,250(1783);  2,850 
(1810);  4,800 (Beltrami,  1825);  and  2,500 
(1834).  The  two  tribes  together  have 
been  estimated  at  3,000  (1820);  6,400 
(1825);  5,300  (1834);  5,000  (1837).  The 
estimates  of  the  combined  tribes  indicate 
that  the  Foxes  (q.  v.)  were  the  more  nu- 
merous, but  these  appear  to  be  incorrect 
In  1885  the  two  trifcfes  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  930,  of  whom  457  were 
in^ Indian  Ter.,  380  (who  claimed  to  be 
Foxes  only)  were  at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  87 
in  s.  E.  Nebraska;  in  addition  there  were  a 
few  at  the  various  Indian  schools.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiiairs  for  1909  gives  352  persons  (almost 
all  Foxes)  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  536  (chiefiy  Sauk)  at  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  agency  in  Oklahoma,  and  87  Sauk 
and  Foxes  ((rhiefly  Sauk^  in  Kansas,  a 
total  Sauk  and  Fox  population  of  975. 

The  Sauk  made  or  were  parties  to  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Treaty  of  Ft  Harmar,  Jan.  9,  1789;  St 
Louis,  Mo.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Nov.  3, 1804; 
Portage  des  Sioux,  Mo.  (Sauk  of  Mis- 
souri), Sept.  13, 1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
13,  1816;  Ft  Armstrong,  111.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug.  4,  1824;  rrairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  Ft  Arm- 
strong, 111.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Sept.  21, 1832; 
Ft  Leavenworth,  Mo.  (Sauk  and  Fox), 
Sept.  17, 18:^6;  near  Dubuque,  Iowa  (Sank 
and  Fox),  Sept.  27  and  28,  18:J6;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  21, 
1837;  ditto  (Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri), 
same  date  and  place;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  la.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  11, 1847; 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox  of 
Missouri),  May  18,  1854;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  Kan.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct  1, 
1859;  Nemaha  agencv,  Nebr.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Mar.  6, 1861 ;  and  Washington,  D.O. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Feb.  18,  1867. 

For  more  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  many  petty  wars,  alliances, 
and  nugrations  of  the  Siauk  and  their  in- 
terrelations with  the  French  and  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes,  consult  Bacqueviile 
de  la  Potherie,  Histoire  de  L*Am^rique 
Septentrionale,  1753;  Perrot,  M^moire  sur 
les  Ma'urs,  Coustumes  et  Relligion  des 
Sauvag(»s  de  TAm^rique  Septt»ntrionale, 
1864;  Jesuit  Relations,  i-iir,  1858,  also 
Thwaites  edition,  i-Lxxrii,18i)6-1901;  the 
Collections  of  the  State  Hintorical  Society 
of  Wisconsin;  Lavenliere,  CEuvres  de 
Champlain,  1870;  Sagard  Theodat,  His- 
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toire  dn  Canada,  i-iv,  1866;  Sagard  Theo- 
dat,  Voyage  da  Pays  des  Hurons,  i-ii, 

1865.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Autukeet.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rop.  1849, 73, 1850. 
AflMffunaift.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  191, 
1851.— EoU'nMtako-'.— Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B. 
A.  £.,1888  (Onondnga  name).  EouattMhronon.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  index.  1^58.  ETattoehronon.— Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  35, 1858.  Jakii.— Rafdei)  {ca.  1?23)  in  Mass. 
Hist.    Soc.    Coll.,   2d   8.,  VIII,   251,  1819   (mis- 

Sirint?).  Osagi.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  218, 
878  (Chippewa  form).  Osaki.— Gatschet,  Pota- 
watonii  MS.,  1878  ( Potawatomi  name;  pi.  Os&klk). 
Osankies.— Ramsay  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  74, 1850 
(misprint).  Otaugeeg.— Tanner,  Narr.,  815,  1880 
(Ottawa  name).  OsaukiM.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1H49, 77, 1850.  O'-saw-kee.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  29,  1806.  8atoeroniioii.~Potier,  Huron 
MS.  Qrammar,  cti.  1762  (Huron  name).  Ouatoie- 
ronon.— Ibid.  Ousaki.-Jes.  Rel.  1667,  21,  1858. 
Onsakiouek.— Ibid.  Ozaukie.— Parker,  Minn. 
Handb<K)k,  13,  1857.  Quatokeroaoa.— Potier, 
Huron  MS.  Grammar,  ca,  1762  (another  Huron 
name).  Baakies.— Long,  £xped.  St  Peters  R.,  u, 
450, 1K24.  BaaakiM.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
128,  1816  (misprint).    BaasskiM.— Ibid.,  107  (ml»- 

Srint).  Backi.— York  (1700)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
[1st..  IV,  749, 1854.  Backs.— Harris,  Tour,  195, 1805. 
Baoky.— Coxe,  (Jarolana,  48,  1741.  Baos.— Doc.  of 
1095  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  (^)l.  Hist.,  IX.  619. 1855.  Baga- 
itys.— Croghan  ( 1759)  in  Ruj)p, West.  Pa.,  146, 1846. 
BMiwa.— Gat}<chet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  27,  1878 
(Kansa  name).  Bakawes.— IMke  Exped.,  Coues 
ed..  1, 101. 1895.  Bakawis.— Ibid.  Bakes.— Lords  of 
Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622, 1866. 

B^ki-w^i.-Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i.  218, 1824 
(own  name).  Bakewi.— Ibid.,  ii,  450.  Baki.— Jes. 
Rel.  1670,  98, 1858.  Ba-ki-yfi.— Grayson,  Creek  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.E..  1885  (Creek  name  for  united  Sauk 
and  Fr)xe.M).  Baks.— MoKenney  and  Hall.,  Ind. 
Trlbi^s  III,  79, 1854.  BiJcy.— Jes.  Rel.  1670, 96, 1858. 
Baakewi.— Tanner.  Narr..  815,  1830  (misprint?). 
Banks.— Jone.s,  Ojebway  Inds.,  69,  1861  (mis- 
print). Baques.— Vater,  MIth..  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  266, 
1816.  Baquis.— La  Harpo  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  Ill,  23, 1851.  Bauokeys.- De  Butts  (1795) 
in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  1, 567, 1882.  Baaos.— 
DeSmet,  Oregon  Miss.,  161.  1847.  Baugies.— Old 
map  in  Lapham,  luds.  of  Wis.,  16, 1870.  Bank.— 
Pike  Exped.,  i,  app.,  20.  1810.  Baokees.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Di8c>ov.,  1.5,  1806.  Baukeys.— 
Clark  (1}S09)  in  Am.  State  Pup.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  798, 
1832.  Saukies.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Iht  s.,  IX,  92,  1801.  Bawkee.— Pike, 
Trav.,  134,  1811.  Bawkeys.-^ohnston  (1810)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  799, 1832.  Bawkies.— 
Volney,  View  of  U.  S.  A.,  852.  1804.  Bawkis.— 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  see.  8,  266,  1816.  Bazes.— 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists., 
X,  122.  18U9.  Boungsioks.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  ('ol.  Hint.,  v.  791, 1855  (apparently given 
as  the  IrcH^uois  name  for  the  Sauk;  the  Foxes  are 
called  (jniK'k.sis  in  the  same  doc.;  Hewitt  thinks  the 
form  may  l>e  intended  for  Skenchiohr(}ntm '  Fox,' 
the  Huron  name  for  the  Foxes,  and  (possibly 
for  the  united  tribes).    BhakiM.— Ooghan  (1759) 

auote<l  by  Jefferson,  Notes.  143.  1825.  BhUdrs.— 
tutcliins  (ITfiS)  ibid,  (misprint).  Bhockays.— 
Croghnn  (17t'>5)  in  Munthlv  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272, 
1831.  Shockeys.—^'roghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
We^it.  Pti.,  app.,  13'J.  181G.  Shougheya.— (Croghan 
(1760)  in  Mhss.  Hist.  8o<;.  (k>ll.,  4th s.,ix, 250, 1871. 
Bkakies.— Inlay,  West.  Ter..  290,  1797  (misprint). 
Bokkie.— Diilton  (1783)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (^11., 
1st  s..  X.  123,  1809.  Taukies.— Lewis,  Trav.,  87. 
1809(ini.«)print).  Za'-ke.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and 
Diet,  27.'>,  1S52  (Santeeand  Yankton  Sioux  name). 

Baakanlntnchs.  Keported  to  be  the 
nameofapiimll  band  of  Indiansinthc  inte- 
rior of  Vancouver  id.  They  trade<l  with 
the  Nootka  and  are  said  to  have  spoken 
the  same  lanciiajre;  from  the  latter  circum- 
stance the  Nr)()tka  had  a  HuperstiUon  that 
thev  were  the  spirits  of  their  dead. 
8£a-)Ualitaok.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  180, 1861.  Bau- 
kattlutttchs.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  534, 


1878.  Baa-kaa-latttok.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit  Col.,  i, 
156, 1866. 

8aak-eye.    See  Sockei/e, 

Banktieh.  A  Squawmish  villafre  com- 
munity inhabiting  Hat  id.,  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col. 

Bau'qtito.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  6.,  474, 
1900. 

Baolt  aa  BecoUet  (French:  'rapids  of 
the  R^collet,'  because  a  R^collet  mis- 
sionary was  drowned  there  early  in  the 
17th  century).  A  Catholic  Iroquois  mis- 
sion village  near  tlie  mouth  of  Ottawa  r., 
in  Two  Mountains  co.,  Quebec,  estab- 
lished in  1696  by  converts  from  The 
Mountain.  In  1704  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians at  The  Mountain  removed  to  the 
new  mission.  In  1 720  the  settlement  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  900,  built  a  new  village  at  Oka 
(q.  v.).  (j.  N.  B.  n.) 

ABBuadatioa.— Shea,  Cath.  Mia.,  329, 18&5  (mis- 
sion name  bestowed  i  n  1704) .  Lorette.  —1  bid. ,  329 
(first  mission  name;  see  also  Lorette),  Baolt  aa 
lUwolsfc— Vaudreuil  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  860.  1855.  Bauit  au  Ksoollet.— Shea, 
Cath.  MiM..  828,  ]8.'>5.  Baut  au  R^Uet— Vau- 
dreuil  (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  961, 1855. 

Banminffmint  ('inhabitants  of  the  left 
side').  A  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  inhabiting  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cumberland  ))enin.  Their 
villages  are  Kekertaujang  and  Ukiad liv- 
ing.    Pop.  1 7  in  1 883.    S^  Boas  in  Trans. 

Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in.  96,  1885. 
Bhaumeer.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus..  no.  15, 15, 

1879.  BSauminfiniut— Boas  in  Deutsche  Qeog. 
BUtt,  VII,  8471885. 

Banniktamint.  An  Eskimo  tribe  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay,  s.  of  the  Kinipetu, 
in  the  region  of  Port  Churchill;  pop.  178 
in  1902.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  XV,  6, 1901;  378,  1907. 

Baanntang.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Kinguamiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  to 
Nettilling  fiord,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Banqaonckackock.  A  Pequot  village  in 
1638,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Thames  r.,  wlow 
Mohegan,  New  London  co..  Conn.,  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  conquered  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mohegan. —Williams 
(1638)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VI,  251,  1863. 

Baawontiatt  (/Shu-t£?on'-(i-ato).  APaiute 
band  fonnerly  in  or  near  Moapa  vallejr, 
s.  E.  Nev. ;  pop.  92  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

Baveata.    8ee  Sabeala, 

Bavinnars.  G  i  ven  as  a  tribe  on  Vancou- 
ver id.,  N.  of  Nootka  sd.  Unidentified, 
but  undoubtedly  either  a  Nootka  tribe  or 
the  Nootka  name  of  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 

Bavinards.— Armstrong?,  Oregon,  136, 1857.  Bavin- 
nan.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  80, 1849. 

Bavoyan.  A  name  of  the  goldthread 
(Copt is  trifoliata)  and  of  certain  spei'-ies 
of  bedstraw  { Galium  iKtreakj  etc.),  which 
has  come  into  American  English  through 
the  mroynue  of  Canadian  French.  The 
Indians  used  the  root  of  Coptic  trifoliaia 
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to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  their  baskets, 
porcupine-quills,  skins,  etc.  The  word 
IS  denved  from  the  Algonouian  term  for 
the  goldthread,  represented  by  the  Nipis- 
sing-Chippewa  aiisawaidn,  literally  mean- 
ing *8kin  dye,'  from  atisOj  *to  be  dyed,' 
and  t/Yiidn,  *8kiu.*  (a.  f.  c.) 

Sawagativa  (Sariva'-ga-ti'va^  Marge 
hiir).  A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly  about 
VV'innemucca,  n.  Nev. — Powell,  Paviotso 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Sawamish.  A  Salish  division  on  Tot- 
ten  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  Puget  sd..  Wash. 
Not  to  l)e  confoundeil  with  Samamish. 
Bah-wAh-muh.— StarliiiK  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171, 
1852.  Ba-wa-mith.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I, 
435, 18.i5. 

Sawani.     A  subtribe  or  division  of  the 

Cholovone,  e.  of  lower  San  Joaquin  r., 

Cal. 

Sawani.— Pi nart,  Cholovone  MS.,  1880.  Baywa- 
miBM.— Hale,  Kthnol.  and  Philol..  vi,  630,  1846. 
Beywamines.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Raoen,  i,  450,  1874. 
Buraminis.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 8, 1860. 

Bawanogi  (Creek  form  of  ShavxinOy  or 
Shtui^we).  A  former  town  of  Shawnee 
Indians  incorporated  with  the  Creek 
confederacy,  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Macon  co.,  Ala.  It  is 
mentioned  in  I^rtram's  list  in  1773,  and 
again  by  Hawkins  in  1799,  at  which  time 
its  people  still  retained  their  distinctive 
language  and  tribal  customs.  A  few 
Yuchi  were  living  with  them.  From  a 
statement  by  Adair  (Am.  Inds.,  410, 1775) 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  joined  the 
Creeks  aUmt  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.    See  Shawnee.  f.i.  m.  ) 

Baway-yanga.  A  former  (TaorieleAo 
rancheria  near  San  Fernando  mission,  Ijos 
Angeles  CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Bawcnnk  (Delaware:    Sdhink^    *at-the- 
mouth  (of  a  stream).'     A  former  impor- 
tant village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Ohio  r.  near 
the  mouth  of  Beaver  cr.,  about  the  site  of 
the  present  Beaver,  Beaver  co..  Pa.     It 
was  a  fur-trading  station  of  note,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Ft  Duqiiesne  the 
French  erected  houses  there  for  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee,  and  Mingo  inhabitants. 
Sawcunk  was  the  home  of  Shingass,  noted 
for  his  hostility  toward  the  frontier  settle- 
ments.    It  was  abandoned  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  Ft  Duouesne  in  1758. 
Bttavar  Graek.— Welder   (1748)  quoted  by   Riipp, 
Wefft.    Penn..    app.,    11,    1846.      Bacounf.— Pottt 
(1758)  quoted  by  Proud.  Penn..  ii,  app.,  124, 1798 
8aekaiiff.~Ibid..  122.    Baeuivk.— Ibid.,  92.     Baa 
koiik.--P08t    (1758)    quoted    by   Rupp.  op.    cit. 
app.,  81.    Bawcoiif.— post  quoted  bv  Proud,  op 
clt..  app.,  106,  I'm.    Bawounk.— Ibfd..  80.    Saw 


.— PoHt  quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  cit..  app,,  96 
Bawkunc.— Ibid.,  106.  Bawkunk.— Ibid.,  87 
Bkiagaa'a  Old  Town.—Thwaites.  Early  Western 
Trav..  I,  26,  note.  1904.  Bohkon.— Ibid.  Sdh'- 
koM.— Alden  (18U)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
VI,  Ub.  1887. 

Baweachic  ( *  place  of  many  pines ' ).  A 
Tarahnmare  rancheria  25  m.  e.  of  Chinatu, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — LumholtZjinfn, 
1894. 
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Bawkin.  A  Delaware  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Delaware  r. ,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1()75.— Xewcaatle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  xii,  523,  1877. 

Bawkwey.    See  Sockeue. 

Bawxnehnang  (probablv  the  chief's 
name).  A  village,  probably  Potawatomi, 
on  Fox  r..  111.,  on  a  tract  sold  in  1833. — 
Treaty  of  Prairiedu  Chien  (1829)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  162,  1873. 

Bawokli  ( sdwi  *  raccoon  * ,  tikli  *  town* ) .  A 

former  Hitchiti  town  in  the  open  pine 

forest  on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee 

r.,  in  N.  E.  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  6  m.  below 

Oconee.     In  1832  it  had  2  chiefs  and  56 

families.  (a.s.  o.) 

Chau-woo-e-lau-hatohM.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,A1h.  map.  1900.  OhawaooolaHatohu.— U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1K27),  421, 1837.  Chewaokala.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Kehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  282,  1855. 
Che-wak-a-to.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  (Jong.,  Ist 
sesH.,  215. 18:^.  Che  wok  o  lee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  680. 1854.  Chowookolo.— H.  R.  Doc.  452, 
25th  Cong. ,  I'd  sess. ,  49. 1>'8'<.  Chowooolo  .—Taylor, 
ibid..  61.  Ehawho-ka-les.— Monte,  Rep.  toSec.  War, 
364,  1822.  Great  SawokU.- GatMchet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 144. 1H84.  Great Swaglaw.—Bartmm.Tray- 
elfl,  462,  1791.  Sabaeola.— Barcia.  Ensayo  (1718), 
336,  1723.  8a-ukU.— (iatiichet,  op.  cit.,  I,  144. 
Sau-woo-ge-Io.- HawkinH  (1799),  Sketch,  65.  1848. 
Sau-woo-ge-to.— Uoyee  in  18th  Rep.  fi.  A.  E.,  Ga. 
map,  1H99.  Bawakola.— Adair.  Am.  Inds., 257, 1775. 
8£«rokli.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  i,  144.  Bhogleya.— 
MrKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  TribeH,  ni,  80,  1864. 
Shogteya.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  59,  1775.  Boa- 
wuckolo.— H.  R.  £x.  Doc. 276. 24th  Cong.,  Ist  sen., 
308,183(>.  Bouokelat.- Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  128, 
1816.  Bouikilae.— French  trader  in  Smith,  Bou- 
quet Expod.,  70. 1766.  SoolikilaB. —Bouquet  (1764) 
quoted  by  Ji'fferwn,  Note^i,  145,  1825.  8ouwa- 
goolo.— U.  R.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814).  162.  1837.  Boa- 
wogoolo.— Ibid.  80WOCC0I0. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv.  578.  IS.'^.  8o-wok-ko-lot.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV.  94, 1K48.  Buooolo.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1K27),  420,  18:{7.  Bwaggles  town.— Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.  (1793).  1,  .383, 1832.  Swaglaw.— 
Fonii  cited  by  (latsc-het.  Creek  Migf.  Leg.,  1, 144, 
1884.  Swaglert, —Robin,  Voy..  I,  map,  1807. 
Swagles.— McCall.  Hist.  Georgia,  t,  864,  1811. 
Swalea. —Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  11,  335, 1802. 

Sawoklindihi     ('little     Sawokli').     A 

former  Hitehiti  town  on  the   e.  bank  of 

ChattahorK'hee  r.,  (iuitman  co.,  Ga.,  4  m. 

below  Oconee.     It  contained  about  20 

families  in  17i)9. 

Little  8awokU.— Gatschct.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 
1M81.  Little  Swaglaw.—Bartram,  Travels.  462. 1791. 
Sau-woog-e-loo-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  06, 
1818.  8awokli-ii'dshi.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  Bwga- 
liatoliies. —Robin,  Voy.,  i.  map,  1807. 

Sawi.  The  aborigines  employed  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  t<aw  in  shaping  metal, 
stone,  bone,  and  other  hard  suratancee. 
The  chief  use,  however,  was  that  of  di- 
viding iK)rtions  of  the  raw  material 
intendea  for  further  elalx)ration.  These 
implements  took  many  forms,  and  their 
use  involved  two  distinct  processes — one 
in  which  the  saw  employed  was  harder 
than  the  material  sawed  and  was  oper- 
ated by  direct  abrasion,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  implement  was  softer  than  the 
material  cut,  sharp  sand  l>eing  introduced 
as  the  abrading  agent.  The  former  were 
usually  thin  pieces  of  hard  stone,  the 
edges  of  which  were  notched  by  chip- 
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pin^;  doabtless  other  flaked  implements, 
such  as  knives  and  spearheads,  served  on 
occasion  for  kindred  purposes.  Later 
saws  were  thin  pieces  or  strips  of  almost 
any  available  material,  beneath  which 
the  sand  was  moved  back  and  forth  or 
into  the  under  surfaces  of  which  thcgrains 
became  iml>edded,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  rasp  or  file.  The  dividing  of  masses 
of  the  hanler  stones  was  of  course  a  tedi- 
ous process  and  rerjuired  great  patience, 
but  that  the  work  was  effective  is  shown 
by  many  specimens.  The  cutting  of  por- 
tions of  jaue  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  adzes  and  other  implements  by  the 
natives  of  Alaska  serves  to  illustrate  this. 
See  Stonework,  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sawnara.  Given  as  a  Karok  settlement 
of  two  houses  on  the  k.  bank  of  Klamatli 

r.,  not  far  l)elow  Orleans  bar,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Ba-ron-ra.— MoKec  (1851^  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  J<pec.  yeas.,  194,  1858.  Sa-Tour-raa.— Ibid.. 
216.  Ba-vow-nu— Ibid.,  161.  Sa-wa-rahs.— Meyer. 
Nach  dera Sacramento,  282. 18r>5.  Shah-woo-rum.— 
Oibbs,  MS.  Misecl..  B.  A.  p:.,  1852. 

Sayenqneraghta  ( *  Smoke  Revanishes, ' 
also  known  as  Old  King  and  Old  Smoke). 
A  Seneca  chief  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  His  place  of  residence  was  on 
Smoke  cr.,  5  or  6  m.  s.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  first  mentioned  by  Zeisberger  in 
1750  ((/onover,  Sayenqueraghta,  2, 1885). 
His  name  appears  in  the  treaty  of  John- 
son Hall,  N.  v.,  Apr.  3,  1764;  he  also  fig- 
ured at  the  ]'^t4)n  treaty  of  1 758,  and  was 
Erominent  in  most  of  the  conferences  of 
is  tribe  and  of  the  Six  Nations  up  to 
1775.  He  was  speaker  in  1774,  com- 
manded the  Seneca  at  Oriskany,  and  led 
them  at  Wy om  i  ng.  Mrs  Campbell  s{K>ke 
of  him  in  1779  as  "Guvanguahto,  or,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  Grahta,  the 
Seneca  King.'*  His  death  occurred  be- 
fore 1788.  Although  wielding  great  influ- 
ence over  his  tribe  as  head-chief,  he  was 
not  an  elected  (»r  hereditarv  chief,  but 
held  office  at  the  dictation  of  the  British 
government  and  with  the  willing  consent 
of  his  people.  (c.  t.     w.  m.  b.  ) 

Sayokinck.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Arroyo  Burro,  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

Bayokenek.— Banr'n)ft.  Nnt.  Races,  i.  469.  1874. 
Bayokinok— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farni«*r,  Apr.  24,1863. 

Sazeutlna.  A  Nahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  region  between  Deaye  and  Black  rs., 
Brit.  Col.  In  1887  they  numbered  94. 
Petitot  connidered  them  an  outlying  east- 
ern offshoot  of  the  Sekani. 
8a*ie-oo-ti-na.— Daw.son  in  Rep.  Gcol.  Surv.  Can. 
1887-8,  20<)B.  1H89.  Sicannees.— Dull  in  Gcol.  Surv. 
Can.,  I.  :«.  1870  (w)  called  by  traders^.  The-kka- 
*iii.— IVtitot,  Autour  du  lac  dos  Esclaves,  362, 
1891.  Thikanie*.— Ilardisly  In  Sraithson.  Rep. 
1866.  311.  1><72. 

Scabbards.     Sch>  Jierrptaden. 

Scalping.  The  common  name  for  the 
Indian  ])ractice  of  removing  a  ix)rti(m  of 
the  Hkin,  with  hair  attached,  from  an 
enemy's  head,  for  trophy  purposes.    The 


word  scalp  is  derived  from  an  old  Low 
German  word  signifying  a  shell  or  sheath. 
The  equivalent  word  in  the  various  In- 
dian languages  commonly  refers  either  to 
skin  or  hair. 

The  practice  is  not  exclusively  an  In- 
dian one,  having  been  noted  among  the 
ancient  Scythians  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  Neither  was  it  common 
to  all  the  American  tribes,  as  sO  often 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  recent  re- 
searches by  Friederici  indicate  that  it  was 
coniined  originally  in  North  America  to 
a  limited  area  in  the  e.  United  States 
and  the  lower  St  Lawrence  region,  about 
equivalent  to  the  territory  held  by  the 
Iroquoian  and  Muskhogean  tribes  and 
their  immeiiiate  neighlx>rs.  It  was  ab- 
sent from  New  England  and  much  of  the 
Atlantic  O^ast  region,  and  was  unknown 
until  comparatively  re<rent  times  through- 
out the  whole  interior  and  the  Flams 
area.  It  was  not  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.,  or  in  the 
Arctic  region,  or  anywhere  s.  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  an 
area  in  the  Gran  Chaco  country  of  South 
America.  Throughout  most  of  America 
the  earlier  trophy  was  the  head  it^^lf. 
The  spread  of  the  scalping  practice  over 
a  great  part  of  central  and  western  United 
States  was  a  direct  result  of  the  encour- 
agement in  the  shape  of  scalp  l>ounties 
offered  by  the  colonial  and  more  recent 
governments,  even  down  to  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  waip  itself  being  su- 
perior to  "the  head  as  a  trophy  by  reason 
of  it,s  lighter  weight  and  greater  adapt- 
ability   to  display  and  ornamentation. 

The  operation  of  scalping  was  painful, 
but  by  no  moans  fatal.  The  impression 
that  it  was  fatal  [>robably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  scalp  was  usually  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  slain  enemy  as  a  token  of  his 
death,  but  among  the  rlains  tribes  the 
attacking  party  frequently  stmve  to  over- 
power his  enemy  and  scalp  him  alive,  to 
mtlict  greater  agony  l>efore  killing  him, 
and  frequently  also  a  captured  enemy  was 
scali>ed  alive  and  released  to  go  back  thus 
mutilated  to  his  people  as  a  direct  defiance 
and  as  an  incitement  to  retaliation.  The 
portion  taken  was  usually  a  small  circular 
patch  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  scalplock 
just  Imck  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
"scalplock"  itself  was  the  small  hair 
braid  which  hung  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  distinguished  from  the  larger 
side  braids.  It  was  usually  decorated 
with  Ijeadsor  other  ornaments.  When 
opportunitv  offereii  the  whole  top  skin 
01  the  head,  with  the  hair  attachea,  was 
removed,  to  l>e  divided  later  into  smaller 
scalplot^ks  for  decorating  war-shirts,  leg- 
gings, etc.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  making  a  quick  knife  stipse  around 
the  head  of  the  fallen  enemy,  followed  by 
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a  stroDg  tug  at  the  ecalplock.  The  teeth 
also  were  Honietimes  used  in  the  pulliug 
process,  and  the  victor  usually  knelt 
with  knee  pre8se<^l  down  upon  the  back 
of  his  victim  stretched  face  downward. 
The  one  who  took  the  scalp  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  one  who  had  killed  the 
victim;  neither  was  the  number  of  scalps, 
but  rather  of  coups  (cj.  v.)i  the  measure 
of  the  warrior's  prowess.  The  fresh 
scalp  was  sometimes  soon  afterward 
offere<i  as  a  eacrilice  to  the  sun,  the  water, 
or  some  other  divinity.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  held  up  to  the  sun,  with  a 
short  prayer  bv  the  owner,  an<l  then  care- 
fully stretched  on  a  buffalo-chip  and  thus 
left  on  the  prairie.  When  sacrificed  to 
the  water  the  scalp  w^iis  thrown  into  the 
river  after  a  similar  prayer.  When  pre- 
served for  a  time,  as  was  most  usual,  the 
scalp  was  cleaned  of  the  loose  flesh  on 
its  under  side,  and  then  stretched  by 
means  of  sinew  conls  around  its  circum- 
ference within  a  hoop  of  about  6  in.  dia- 
meter, tied  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod. 
When  dry  the  skin  si^le  was  painted 
either  entirely  red,  or  one  half  red  and 
the  other  half  black.  The  hair  was  care- 
fully rebraidcKl  and  decorates!  with  vari- 
ous ornaments.  It  was  carried  thus  by 
the  women  in  the  triumphal  scalp  dance 
on  the  return  of  the  successful  war- party 
to  the  home  camp  and  then,  having  ser\-ed 
its  first  purj)Ose,  was  retaine<i  as  a  bridle 
p(*ndant  by  the  warrior,  deposite<l  with 
the  tribal  "medicine,"  or  thrown  away 
in  some  retired  spot. 

The  many  ceremonies,  taboos,  and  be- 
liefs in  connection  with  scalps  and  scalp- 
ing are  trx)  numerous  fortreatment  within 
the  Umits  of  a  brief  article.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject  the  reader 
should  consult  Friederici,  ( 1 )  Skalpieren 
und  ahnliche  Kriegsgebriiuche  in  Amer- 
ika,  Braunschweig,  1906,  (2)  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1906,  1907. 

The  numerous  popular  misconceptions 
in  connetttion  with  the  scalping  practice 
may  be  recapitulated  in  a  series  of  nega- 
tives. The  custom  was  not  general,  and 
in  most  regions  where  found  was  not  even 
ancient.    The  trophy  did  not  include  any 

?airt  of  the  skull  or  even  the  whole  scalp. 
he  operation  was  not  fatal.  The  scalp 
was  not  always  evidence  of  the  killing  of 
an  enemy,  but  was  sometimes  taken  from 
a  victim  who  was  alio we<l  to  live.  It  was 
not  always  taken  by  the  same  warrior  who 
had  killed  or  wouncled  the  victim.  It  was 
not  always  preserved  by  the  victor.  The 
warrior's  honors  were  not  measured  by 
the  number  of  his  scalps.  The  scalp 
dance  was  performed,  and  the  scalps  car- 
ried therein,  not  by  the  men,  but  by  the 
women,    fiee  Hair  dresfing.        (.i.  ii.) 

Bealtalpe.  A  Chinookan  village  a  short 
distanoe  above  the  cascades  of  Columbia 


r.,  Greg. — Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 
1844. 

Scandaonati,  ScandawatL  See  Skandor 
vxiti, 

Scandinavian  inflnenee.  The  discovery 
of  Greenland  by  the  Norsemen  in  985 
A.  D.  and  their  occasional  voyages  south- 
ward apparently  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  their  colonization  of  Green- 
land for  most  of  the  period  between  1000 
and  1500,  form  an  episoile  in  the  pre- 
columbian  period  the  influence  of  which 
on  the  natives  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  the  Mark- 
land  of  the  Icelandic  historians  was  New- 
foundland, and  Vinelaud  a  part  of  Nova 
iScotia.  Storm  states  that  he  would  iden- 
tify the  inhabitants  of  Vineland  with  the 
Indians — Beothuk  or  Micmac  (Reeves, 
Finding  of  W^ineland  the  Good,  176, 
1 895 ) .  The  long  contad  of  Scandinavian 
settlers  with  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland, 
although  having  no  marked  effect  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  latter  in  the 
historic  era,  has  had  some  influence  in 
this  direction.  The  contact  began  alx>ut 
1000,  and  by  1450  the  colonies  had  ceased 
to  make  reports  to  the  home  country  and 
were  forgott4»n  l>y  the  civilized  world. 
They  were  probably  exterminateil  or 
absorbed  by  the  natives.  Rink  (Tales 
and  Trad,  of  >>kimo,  75,  1875)  goes  so 
far  as  to  say:  **The  features  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  southern  part  of  (vreenland 
indicate  a  mixed  descent  from  Scandi- 
naviansand  I'^kimo,  the  former,  however, 
not  having  left  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
influence  on  the  nationality  or  culture 
of  the  present  natives."  Mason  (Am. 
Anthr.  xi,  356,  1898)  suggests  that  the 
well-known  skill  of  the  Eskimo  in  ivory- 
carving  and  etching  has  arisen  since  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  and  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  iron;  but  Boas  (Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  UK,  XV,  3()7,  1901)  considers 
that  the  resemblance  of  Eskimo  art  to  the 
birch-bark  art  of  the  Indians  indicates 
that  such  origin  is  impossible,  though 
Euroi>ean  influence  may  accoimt  for  some 
of  its  exuberant  development.  With  the 
mission  of  Egede  in  1721  began  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  P^kimo  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Greenland  and  the  institution  of  schools, 
charitable  and  judicial  institutions,  etc., 
which  have  resulted  in  what  is  called  their 
civilization  (see  Misidons).  Intoxicating 
liquors  have  largely  been  kept  from 
them,  but  the  introciuction  of  firearms 
has  caused  deterioration  of  their  ancient 
skill  in  fishing  and  hunting.  The  adop- 
ti(m  of  writing,  according  to  some,  has 
impaired  the  ability  of  the  Eskimo  as 
kaiakers.  The  abolition  of  native  laws 
and  authority  has  led.  Rink  observes, 
to  ''a  kind  of  self-abasement  and  dis- 
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heartening."  Another  result  of  Euro- 
pean contact  is  the  tendency  to  make 
the  houses  smaller  and  the  impairment 
of  the  power  of  tlie  head  of  the  family. 
"From  tne  earliest  times  **  Europeans  of 
the  working  classes  have  intermarried 
with  native  women,  and  formed  their 
hounehold  after  the  Greenland  model, 
with  merely  a  few  European  improve- 
ments.*' The  presence  of  a  few  Scandi- 
navian words,  for  example,  kunia  *  wife,' 
in  the  jargcn  of  the  Pt  Barrow  Eskimo 
and  whites,  is  due  to  Danish  rather  than 
to  Norse  influence.  Another  Danish  loan- 
word employed  in  the  east  may  be  cited — 
tnpakf  'tobacco.* 

Scandinavian  influence  is  represented 
also  by  the  resulte  of  the  Swedish  set- 
tlements in  New  Jersey  during  the  period 
1638-56,  after  the  Swedes  had  driven  out 
the  English  colonists  and  before  they 
were  themselves  subjected  by  the  Dutch 
and  succeeded  by  Lutheran  missionaries. 
As  the  labors  of  Canipanius,  Biorck,  Hes- 
selius,  and  others  show,  the  Swedes  came 
into  very  close  contac^t  with  the  Indians 
(Nelson,  Ind.  of  New  Jersey,  1S94),  and 
the  American  diale<*t  of  Swedish  adopted 
several  names  of  plants  and  animals  from 
the  Indian  tongues  of  the  region.  As 
Nelson  notes  (ibi<i.,  77),  Biorck's  Dis- 
iertatio  Gmdualis,  publislied  in  1731,  con- 
tains valuable  material  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of 
Delaware  r. 

Consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  above 
cited,  Durrett  in  Filson  Club  Pub.  23, 1908; 
E^ede,  Desi-ription  of  Greenland,  1745; 
Fischer,  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  in 
America,  1903;  Fowkein  Am.  Anthr.,  ii, 
1900;  Iowa  Jour.  Hist,  and  Pol  ,  in,  no. 
1, 1905;  Inland,  Algonquin  Legends,  1885; 
Stef^nsson  in  Am!  Anthr.,  viii,  no.  2, 
1906.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Soanonaenrat.  A  former  Huron  village 
situateil  l>etween  Nottawasaga  bay  and  L. 
Simcoo,  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario.  It  was  oc- 
cupieil  by  the  Tohontaennit,  one  of  the 
four  Huron  tribes.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
8t  Michel  was  established  there.  In 
1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons, 
the  Tohontaenrat  abandoned  their  vil- 
lage in  a  body  and  were  incorporated 

with  the  Seneca.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Bminot  Kichel.— .Ten.  Rel.  1641,  81.  ISTif^.  Boanona- 
eumt.— Ibid.  163(').  77.  185S.  Bcanon&enUt.— Ibid. 
16S9,  72.  lJv>8.  8canon*erat.— Shea  quoted  by 
St'hoolcmft.  Ind.  Trib««s,  iv.  204.  1K>4.  Boaaoaa- 
henrat.— Olmmplain,  (Eiivres,  iv.  30.  note,  187a 
8«anouaearat.— Je.v.  Kel.  1635.  85.  1858.  St. 
Xiohaers.— Shea.  Cath.  ML^w..  192. 1855. 

Scarface  Charley.  A  celebrated  warrior, 
best  known  through  his  connection  with 
Caj)t  .lark,  or  Kintpuash,  during  the  Mo- 
doc war  of  1S73.  Bv  the  natives  he  was 
known  an  Chfkchikam-Lupalkueldtko, 
meaning  '  wagon  soar-faced,'  whence  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
whites  by  reason  of  a  disfigurement  caused 


by  his  having  been  run  over  by  ^  mail 
stage  when  a  child.  C'apt  Jack  spoke  of 
him  as  a  relative,  but  it  is  said  also  that 
he  was  a  Kqeue  River  i  ndian  of  the  Tip- 
soe  Tyee  (Bearded  Chief's)  band  and 
joine<I  Capt  Jack  some  years  prior  to  the 
war  of  1873,  when  22  years  of  age.  Sair- 
face  was  among  those  who  taunted  Jack 
when,  after  the  first  attack  and  repulse 
of  the  white  soldiers,  he  was  disi>ose<l 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  When 
the  Modoc  became  angered  during  Judge 
Steele's  last  visit  to  them  in  the  lava- 
l)eds,  Scarface  and  C'apt  Jack  saved  the 
life  of  Steele  by  guarding  him  during  the 
night;  and  when  Odeneal  and  Dyar  vis- 
ite<l  the  Modoc,  Jan.  27,  1873,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commisiiioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Scarface  would  have  killed  them  on  the 
spot  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Jack. 
He  was  also  tlie  first  to  fire  on  the  troops 
when  Capt  Jackson  attempted  the  arrest 
of  Jack's  band  on  Jan.  28. 

Rev  Dr  Thomas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
peace  commission  massacre,  on  the  day 
before  his  death  called  Scarface  Charley 
the  *'I>eonidas  of  the  lava-beds."  He 
was  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  act 
not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  legitimate 
warfare,  and  entered  his  earnest  protest 
against  the  killing  of  Gen.  Canby  an<i  Dr 
Thomas.  He  led  the  Modoc  against  Maj. 
Thomas  and  Col.  Wright  when  the  troops 
were  so  disastroa^^ly  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  in  killed  and  wounde<1. 
Wearied  of  the  slaughter,  he  is  said  to  have 
shouted  to  the  survivors,  **You  who  are 
not  dead  had  lx?tter  go  home;  we  don't 
want  to  kill  you  all  in  a  day  I"  Later  he 
said,  *'My  fieart  was  sick  at  seeing  so 
many  men  killed." 

Scarface  Chariey  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses calle<l  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
Modoc  prisoners  during  their  trial  in  July 
following.  He  was  sent  with  other  pris- 
oners successively  to  Ft  I).  A.  Russell, 
Wyo.,  Ft  McPherson,  Neb.,  and  the  Qua- 
paw  agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  he  died 
alx^ut  l)ec.  3,  1896.  For  his  portrait,  see 
Modoc. 

Scarification.  Scarification  consists  in 
cutting  the  skin  with  any  suitable  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
bloijd,  prcHlucintr  suffering,  or  bringing 
about  a  sc^r.  It  in  known  among  proba- 
bly all  American  tribes  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. Its  objects  were  (1)  medicinal, 
a  small  or  a  mo<lerate  quantity  of  blood 
l)ein£r  drawn  i»rincipally  for  tfie  purpose 
of  relieving  local  pain;  (2)  ceremonial,  or 
emotional;  and  (3)  cosmetic. 

Medicinal  ncarificatitm  was  widely  prac- 
tised among  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica from  prehistoric  times,  and  was  much 
in  favor;  it  is  still  observed  by  some  of 
the  tril>es  of  northern  and  southwestern 
United  States.    The   ceremonial  form, 
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much  lefls  common  than  the  medicinal, 
was  practised  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  inuring  youn^  men  to  suffering;  while 
emotional  scantication  was  observed, 
especially  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  plains,  of  tlie  n.w.  coast,  and  Cali- 
fornia, by  lx)th  men  and  women  on  the 
death  of  a  sp<juse  or  other  near  relative. 
Cosmetic  scarifvinjr,  allied  to  tattooing 
and  pn>bably  of  c^eremonial  origin,  is  re- 
ported from  among  the  Tlingit  of  the  n. 
racitic  coast. 

The  instruments  used  for  scarification 
were  sharp  objects,  such  as  knives,  arrow- 

E)ints,  chi|>8  of  stone  or  obsidian  (and 
terof  glass),  thorns,  porcupine  quills, 
shells,  awls,  teeth,  and  linall}[  objects  of 
metal,  the  material  of  the  implement 
being  determined  by  the  available  sup- 
ply. In  exceptional  cases  the  scarifying 
instrument  was  of  symlK>lic  significance. 

Probably  all  the  Indians  by  whom 
medicinal  scarification  was  practised 
recognized  the  difference  between  merely 
scarifyingtheskin  and  openinga  vein,  the 
latter  treatment  ala<.)  l)eing  given  in  some 
lo(«lities.  When  white  physicians  first 
went  among  the  Indians  they  were  often 
asked  to  employ  bleeding,  in  the  l>elief 
that  it  was  of  general  benefit  in  almost  all 
cases  of  illnes8.  Following  the  scarifica- 
tion, when  the  blood  cease<l  to  flow  the 
wound  was  usually  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance l)elieve<i  to  facilitate  healing.  On 
rare  occasions  the  flow  of  bkvjd  from  the 
incision  was  accelerate*!  by  sucking. 

Crmsult  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  1874- 
75;  Bossu,  Travels,  ii,  24-25, 1771 ;  Cham- 
plain,  (Euvres,  iii,  191, 1870;  Cox,  Adven- 
tures, I,  248,  1831;  Harmcm,  Journal,  182, 
1820;  Hnllicka  in  Bull.  M,  B.  A.  E., 
1908;  Uunter.  Captivitv.  1823;  Jesuit 
Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  1896-1901; 
Lafitau,  Mceurs  des  Sauvages  Ameri- 
quains,  ii,  1724;  l^hontan,  >»ew  Voy., 
II,  1703;  \jSL  Perouse,  Voy.,  ii,  223,  1797; 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Boston  ed.,  8,  1875; 
Rush,  Enciuiry  into  Nat.  Hist.  Med. 
among  Inri.,  30,  1774;  Yarrow  in  1st 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Scaronady  (ASkaron^hitVdX^  *on  the  other 
side  of  the  sky.* — Hewitt).  An  Oneida 
chief,  sometimes  called  Half-King,  who 
came  into  prominence  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  known  among 
the  Dela wares  as  Monacatuatha,  or  Mona- 
kaduto.  He  is  mentione<l  as  early  as  1 748, 
and  in  1753  was  present  at  the  Carlisle 
treaty.  Tlie  following  year  lie  succi»eded 
Half-King  Scniniyatha  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  Anghwick,  Pa.  (Pa.  Archiv.,  1st 
8.,  II,  114,  1853),  whither  he  removed 
from  Ix)g8town  to  escape  the  influence 
of  the  French.  On  Jan.  7,  1754,  he  was 
in  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  the  Six 
Nations  with  a  message  from  the  Ciov- 
emor  of  Vii^ginia,  and  also  by  the  desire 


of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to  ask  the 
former  to  send  deputies  to  a  conference 
with  the  Governor.  He  was  with  Brad- 
dock  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  having 
made  in  the  preceding  Maya  speech  to  the 
Indians  at  r  t  Cumberland  ui^ng  them 
to  join  Braddock  in  his  expedition.  In 
17«56  he  seems  to  have  b^n  attending 
conferences  and  making  speeches,  mostly 
in  behalf  of  peaceful  measures,  in  some 
of  these  efforts  being  joined  by  Andrew 
Montour  (q.  v. ) .  One  of  his  speeches  was 
made  July  1,  1756,  at- the  conference  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  behalf  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delawares 
(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  148,  1856). 
Mention  is  made  in  the  same  year  of  his 
son  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  and  afterward  released,  and  who 
soon  thereafter  visited  and  conferred  with 
Johnson.  Scarouady  w&s  a  firm  friend 
of  the  English  colonists,  and  as  strong  an 
enemy  of  the  French.  He  was  an  orator 
of  considerable  ability,  and  was  the  lead- 
ing s})eaker  at  the  numerous  conferences 
he  attended.  His  home  was  on  the  Ohio 
r.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  exercised 
juris<li(rtion  over  the  western  tribes  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Shikellimay  over  those  in 
central  Pennsvlvania.  (c.  t.) 

Scaticook.  (Properly  P'skd'ta-uk,  'at 
the  river  fork,*  here  referring  to  the 
junction  of  Ten-mile  and  Housatonic  rs. 
According  to  Eunice  Mahwee,  an  a^ed 
Scaticook  woman,  in  1859,  a  corruption 
of  Mohegan  Pi»hgachlikukf  with  the  same 
meaning.)  An  Indian  settlement  and 
reservation  on  Housatonic  r.,  a  few  miles 
below  the  present  Kent,  Litchfield  co.. 
Conn.  It  was  established  by  Gideon 
Mauwehu  or  Mahwee,  a  Pequot  Indian 
from  the  lower  Housatonic,  who,  about 
the  year  1730,  removed  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  the  present  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.. 
but  within  a  year  or  two  again  removed 
a  few  miles  farther  e.  and  established 
himself  on  the  Housatonic.  Here  he  in- 
vited his  old  friends  of  the  broken  tribes 
lower  down  the  river  to  join  him,  and 
they  did  so  in  considerable  numbers,  call- 
ing the  new  settlement  Scaticook.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  Paugusset,  Uncowa, 
and  Potatuc  tribes.  In  1743  the  Mora- 
vians, who  were  at  work  among  the 
neigh l>oring  Mahican  of  New  York,  es- 
tablished a  missi(m  at  Scaticook,  which 
at  one  time  ha<l  about  150  baptized  con- 
verts, but  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
with  the  white  settlers  the  missions  both 
here  and  at  She(;oineco,  of  the  Mahican 
tribe,  were  discontinued  in  1746,  and 
the  missionaries  with  many  of  the  con- 
verts removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Those 
from  Scaticook  wasted  by  disease  in  the 
new  location,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  survivors  soon  returned  to 
their  former  settlement;  but  the  mission 
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woa  not  e«tabliehed,  and  they  fell  under 
neglect  and  ijoverly.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  beinK  tt)o 
far  reiluced,  an  in  1752  thuy  numbered 
but  18  ^ndlif.4.  Muuirclia  died  about 
1755.  In  17h6  they  numbered  71,  ami  in 
IdOl  only  Xi,  but  thi;  latler  figure  proba- 
blv  dciea  not  include  abt^enlieii.  in  1849 
there  were  only  8  or  10  of  full  blrxid  and 
20  or  3U  of  mixed  blool.  In  I90;i  there 
remainiil  on  the  remTvatlon,  according  to 
Speck,  butonerepuii-d  Cull  litiKxi,  nitli  14 
othere  of  nwrrii  mixture;  there  were  l>e- 
ridceantiuilierof  othcreof  monj^lbri-ed 
absent  from  thcreservst  ion.  Eunice  Mah- 
wee,  the  la.-'t  ilt'^vndant  of  the  founder, 
died  nlioiit  IK7ii.  One  man  only  still  re- 
tained any  knowldire  of  the  languid  a 
few  years  ago.  Thuy  have  cnU rely  lost 
the  Indian  aria  and  cuMoms.  exivpt  for 


with  llio  liuliiin-  of  Scaticoi-k,  Ki-nswrlaer 
dh,  K.  V.  (.|.  v.).  Coni'ult  De  Forest, 
Indians  of  I ■oiin.,  IHol;  l'rhiceandS|>eik 
in  Troc.  .\i]i.  I'liilo-'.  Soi'.,  xlit,  no.  174, 
Jflttt.  (.1.  «.) 

rtiibt*ttacb,—Ui-iW\.  Ili-t.  Miw.  I'liiiid  llri'lh- 
renTli.  IKI.  I7!>l.  ?atelisBt(<i^— Hat'.  1V:iiii..1k.'>. 
ISO.  Pluuhtiislt.— Kiilt^'iilHT,  Trlln'H  iliulnin 
K..1W.IH^  rbiGfuhticak.— IMil.  ■cuhUasA— 
l>(>l.wi>'>'T  (17.-.1.,  In  K.  Y.  Ihx-.lSiI.  tliKl..  VI,  IMP, 
]M».  Be*|bk*ok>.-UiiR'hHU  (ITtV).  M.lil..  tHK 
labMcbkaok.— AllMiiy  eioil.  [I':ni.  IMil..  Jl». 
Sckueticook.— \l1iiiiiyi.->iiI.(I7:>lj,lbM..>^t.  B«^ 
ll«>.k.-Nil.".  I.H,  17^1)  hi  ««■».  UiHi.  S..'.  CoU., 
lltiR.v.ryi;.  iMil.  liukcHk.— .Mbanyinini.  il':ii  > 
lu  N.  Y.  li<w.  Vol.  UM..  VI.  IW).  IH.'iIi  (iiii'priiii). 

■Mticook.  A  villa;^!  nn  k.  bank  of 
Hudinin  r.  near  the  month  of  lloin^c  r., 
Krni<)H.'l;ier  c".,  -V.  Y.  It  wt'tns  ft  havu 
l)ern  orijriiuilly  n  Mahii'iin  villii^',  but 
firut   acijuired'  iironiiucnce    ab<iut    IGili 


throu);h  tlie  settlement  there  of  a  body  of 
fugiiivi)  Pennsi'ixik,  Nipmuc,  Wampft> 
nrnft,  XaiT:it{aniH.'t,  Poi-onituc,  and  other 
refugei-a  from  New  Knsland,  who  had 
l>C«ndTiveniiutthr<iU);h  Kln^  Philip's  war 
In  1675.  They  were  poon  joined  by  itth- 
cre,  who  were  entnuruin-d  to  settle  there 
by  the  New  York  authorities,  and  in  1703 
they  numlieredalwut  1,000.  They  had, 
beeidei)  Scaticook,  a  village  near  Albany, 
and  were  n-gardisl  an  under  tlie  protcr- 
tion  of  the  Mohawk.  The  Mahican  and 
the  immi);rant  bo>ly  eai-h  prc»er\-eiJ  its 
identity.  Tin-  New  Y'ork  K<ivemment 
endeavoreil  tii  iiiduiv  the  I'cnnacook  at 
St  Fraii.i!'  in  Cana-la  to  join  the  Scati- 
(■ook  ccttli-ment.  while,  nn  the  other 
hand,  tlie  French  and  the  H  Francin  lu- 
dianx  wcn>  utriviiig  to  draw  oft  the  Si«ti- 
cook  to  Canada.  The  latter  wen'  w  far 
Biici-eiisfiil  that  the  xettleincnt  mon  ite- 
crea«-l  slemlily,  cliiitly  tliniii^'b  emigra- 
tion to  St  Francii<  and  Caughniiwapi,  until 
in  1721  not  inori'  ihuii  1*00  jiemina  re- 
niaintil.  At  ihe  l)rginningof  theFrench 
anil  liKliim  war  tiiei^'  were  furtliir  re- 
dni-eil  to  about  60,  wlio  joined  a  party  of 
.'^I  Franci:"  Indians  in  a  hoHtile  exiie<,]ition 
ugaill^■t  the  ^la^vai-husettH  frontier  iu  the 
vear  ]7<>4,  after  whii-li  they  went  with 
ilicm  lot^iinada.  (j,  h.) 

Rinr  Iiduma.— I>»r.  of  ITOU  in  N.  Y.  iHie.  Col. 
1I1M..  V.  HO,  1X&.  Bcuetkotii— .Mliaiij'  ci.nf. 
(17.M).iUcl..vi,N«,IK<.>.  BcuUwak.-lliic.ot  1721, 
'bid.,  V.  TA  Ih'A  •waktiMA.— Albany  rtia^ 
,nMVlliiil.,vi.Mn.l«.'n.  ■wAkMk.-UTWMiiQ 

lTDIj.lliM.,tv.9<l.lKM.  iMabkoka.— LiTlIlEi 

iblil.,Wi;.  ■cuUMkK-UvliiKrtdB.tbhl.  ^ 
liHk.— AllMny  diiil.  (ITIJI,  Itifd..  v.  IW 
BnAkenk.— A[baii]reinit.[m4i,lbliL.387.  I 
takM>k>.^'lnrk,  OntnidnBa,  i,  !.<  IH|>).  r- 
ndt*.— K.-n.liill.Tiuv..  i,:tl:i,1iWL    t — *■" 

\lu«iil..r    V     Y..   II.  10,    MCI).     

l.Triliii^vi.3U0,l]W7.  Si 


riluMrm, 


iltorlmkv.Iiul.WaT^ 

M,  ISTi.  ■oKttakMka,— Am.  TKiiinT,  li.  lul,li<n. 
BMstHwiik.— WnliiwrlKliI  llTKi]  in  Me.  HM.  Sue 
C'DlUiv.  l;ei.1h'iii.  ■outUaoki— KldilCT,  IMil..  Tt, 
2»<,1MU.  BokuhkKk.— t)cliny1i>riliMl,  iI>td..tT, 
AT!t,U>^l.  SchMkodL— A1banyc«nl.(17-Jf»ltiN.Y. 
lN>cCi>l.  UH..  V,  MM,  lh,V>.  Bakukntk.— Albnnr 
(^tlirj(ii,lbliUv.Wt.lC-iS.  •->.- !-»— >-  "■'- 
Ihron  IITW),  lMil..i"   '"•  '" 

SvhiiTlurnmi.tliiil 

tnarknin  uns'l)-  >1>M.. » 


2.  l^&l.    SohMlitlcosk.— 


SvhiiTlurnmi.tliiil. 

•—-'-.in  (llWIt.  'I*.- 

-\r,.Mi>ll:i(liiw;i,liilil., 
>.-<i.nivrmi-ur  nnn),  »>■»..  m, 
u*ak.— lS)r.<inTRi.[lrid.,V.14(l.lKtll. 

L— Ki-niliill,Tniv.,-  -■'   -  "- 

loD       ■ 

IK'il. 

-  ■- -■!»»«■ — H.iiiiim.11  iv,„,  ,„„„-  „„.,„,.,,„,» 
(IIWKttnK.  ^  Doe.  (ill. 

—"■ °H>-|IR|  (I»W), 

, and  Bapllfr 

.   Scufhtlttk*,— Hayward.Uox.  t .  8.. 
Bctia«koak.-.4-.iiirlUni1  (inW)  In  K.  Y. 


hNlHilii'il'linX.  y.  Ih"-.  i~..l.  HIM., II 
Bcliihkaok.~:k-1iiiyli'r  ili'^j).  1M<I,,  iv.  &7K,  V-M. 
Bebihoak.— I'Kiiiii'll  nl  IK'S  <|iiutcil  by  Rudcnber, 
'rnU'!.lluclH>lilt.,17S,lHTl.    Bokakkadt.— Uvlnc 
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■ton  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist.,  tv.  744, 1854. 
Bchakook.  —Writer  of  about  1700  (luoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  op.  cit..  186.  Bohathsooke.— Schuyler  (1688) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Uiflt..  in,  664,1.^63.  Behatiooka.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii.  885,  1829.  Behatioook.— 
Schuyler  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Do<;.  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  801, 
1858.  8flhaiihtaoocae.~AU>anycharter(1686),ibld., 
V.  888,  1856.  Bofiaawunks.— Nfacauley.  N.  Y..  ii, 
385,  1829.  Baatioook.— Ratinesque  in  Marshall. 
Ky..  I,  introd.,  42. 1824  (misprint).  Bhaaehkook.— 
Colden  (1738)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiHt.,vi.  126, 1855. 
Bhaak-kooke.— Bcllomont  (1700).  ibid.. iv,  759, 1854. 
Bhaehkook.— Winthrop  (1700).  ibid..  612.  Bkao- 
hook.  — Combury  ( 170S) .  ibid. .  ia^7.  Bhaokbokea.  — 
Markham  (1691),ibid..iii.  809. 1853.  Bhaokhook.— 
Schuyler  (1701).  ibid.,  iv.  885. 1854.  Bhaktakook.— 
Jefferyi).  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1 .  map,  1761.  Bkaaehkook.— 
Uvingston  (1710)  In  N.  Y;  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  v, 
223,  1H56.  Bkaahkook.—D<>c.  of  1710,  ibid.,  219. 
Bkaeheoek.— Livingston  (1702).  ibid.,  iv,  991, 1854. 
8kaehhook6.~LlvingMton(1703),ibid.,1068.  Bkaoh- 
kock.— Uvlngflton  (1702),  Ibid.. 991.  Skachkoke.— 
LiYingrton  ( 1700) ,  ibid. ,  652.  Bkaohkook.  -  Living, 
ston  (1687).  ibid.,  iii,  481,  1858.  Bkachtieokea.— 
Tryon  (1774),  ibid.,  viii,  451,  1857.  Bkackkook.- 
Bellomont  (169K)  ibid.,  iv.  364, 1854.  Skaokoor.— 
Bellomont  (1698)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  166, 1872.  Bkacktefe.— Doc.  of  1711  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  V,  281,  1855.  Bkaghhook.— 
Albany  conf.  (1722).  ibid., 661.  Skatiook.— Albany 
conf.  (1754).  ibid.,  vi.  879, 1K55.  Skattock.— Rupp, 
West.  Penn.,  app.,  75,  note,  1846.  BkochHook.— 
Livingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  984, 
1854.  Bkota«ook.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  n.,x,  105, 1809. 

Sdutehipkaka.     See  Deknury^  Konoka. 

Schaehahil  (so  called  because  the  d^sul 

were  carried  down  from  tliis  place  to  a 

village  below,  called  Chutil,  to  be  buried). 

A  fonner  village  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichan 

tribe  of  lower  Chilli wack  r.,  Brit.  (Jol. 
BtdL'tcuHil.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Siirv.  Can.,  48, 
1902.     Tca'tcouU.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
454.1894. 

fMiu9ken(S'tcaekEn),  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  above  Lyt- 
ton,  Bnt  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Eth- 
nol. Surv.  Can.,  4,  189ih 

Behekaha  (Sfihrnk-kahay  *  lying  in  the 
sand, '  or  *  sand  U>wn ' ) .  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  situated  about  7  ni.  n.  e.  of 
Philadelphia,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Hal- 
bertin  Pub.  Miss.  Hint.  Soc.,  vr,  428, 1902. 
Behakaha.— Romans.  Florida,  map,  1775.  Bohaka- 
haw.— West  Florida  Map,  ca.  1776. 

8ohenectady(' on  thatside  of  the  pinery', 
referring  to  the  large  number  of  pines 
formerly  growing  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady^.  According  to  Macauley, 
the  Ohnowalagantles,  whom  he  calls'a 
clan  of  the  Mohawk,  lived  at  Schenec- 
tady, which  was  situated  about  1 7  m.  w. 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  adds  that  the 
Schaunactadas,  apparently  only  another 
form  of  the  name  Schenectady,  whom  he 
calls  a  clan  of  the  Mohawk^  dwelt  along 
the  Hudson  at  Albany  an<l  southwardly. 
The  lands  of  SchenectSwly  were  purchased 
from  the  Mohawk  by  Arent  Van  Corlaer 
and  others  in  1062,  and  the  present  city 
founded.  It  suffered  se verel  y  d  u  ri  ng  the 
later  Indian  wars,  and  in  161H)  it  wa? 
attacked    hj  French  and    Indians  and 

many  of  its  inhabitants  weremasnacred. 
OhaowalafantlM.— Macauley,  Hi.st.  X.  V.,  ii.  295. 
1W9.    O-ao-i-la-fwae'-na.— Morgan,  I.,cafiuc  Iroq., 
app.  A,  188,  IINH.    Brikaunaotadai.  —Macauley,  op. 


Sohepinaikonok.  A  former  Minisink 
village,  perhaps  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. — 
VanderDonck  (1656)  quoted  by  Kutten- 
ber,  Tribes  Hudson  K.,  96,  1872. 

Bckilki  [StcUk8,  'sling ') .  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A. 
A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Behink  (SUnnk').  A  Squawmish  village 
community  at  Gibson's  landing,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  (Jol. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bchipiton.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares,  at  the  head  of  Juniata 
r..  Pa.— Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  694,  1858. 

Bchira.    The  extinct  Crow  clans  of  Sia 

and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Bchilr£-h£no.— H(KiKe  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  850,  Oct 
1896  (San  Felipe  name).    Shirahino.— Ibid.  (Sia 
name;  hdno  =  *  i>eople'). 

Bchischlachtana  (*  deceivers  like  the 
raven,*  the  raven  being  the  primary  in- 
structor of  man).  A  Knaiakliotana  clan 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct, 
Exped.,  I,  407,  1851. 

Bchiflt.  A  term  applieil  to  fissile  and 
foliated  roc'ks  which,  although  often  mas- 
sive in  appearance,  split  readily  in  one 
direction  owing  to  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  minerals.  They  are 
quite  variable  in  composition  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  mica,  hornblende,  chlorite, 
or  quartz-schist,  according  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  particular  mineral.  The 
schists  were  commonly  referred  to  as  slates 
by  early  geologists,  but  the  latter  term  is 
now  confined  especially  to  those  varieties 
that  split  with  considerable  regularity. 
Schists  are  widely  distributed  and  were 
extensively  used  bv  the  native  tribes  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements.  A  major- 
ity of  the  grooved  axes  and  many  of  the 
celts,  gouges,  and  other  articles,  includ- 
ing spear  and  arrow  heads  of  e.  United 
States,  are  made  of  this  material.  The 
color  is  usually  gray.  In  texture  the 
schists  are  exceedingly  varied,  but  the 
tribes  made  use  only  of  the  hard  and 
tough  varieties.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Bchlosi.    The  lociil  name  for  a  body  of 

Upper  Lillooet  around  Seton  lake,  interior 

of  British  Columbia;  ]K)p.  34  in  1909. 
SohloM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pt.  ll,  72,  1902. 
Sloah.— Ibid.,  pt.  i.  277. 

Schodac  {Arskatakj  *at  the  prairie.' — 
Hewitt).  The  ancient  Mahican  capital, 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudstm  r.,  on 
the  site  of  Ciistleton,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y., 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pali- 
saded village  formerly  existing  on  the 
height.  It  was  occupied  as  late  as  1664. 
The  council  lire  was  afterward  removed 
to  Wewtenhuck  (see  Stockhridge)  in  the 
Housatonic  vallev.  (j.  m.  ) 

FempoUwuthut— Ilo'yt.  Antlq.  Ken..  90. 1H24.  Pem- 
potowwuthut,  Muhhecanneuw.  —  Holmes  in  Maan. 
\\\i<i.  StM'.  Coll.,  lit  8,,  i.x.  100.  1804(tmn!».*flre- 
placeof theMuhheakunnuklndianfl').  Bchodaa. — 
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Rnttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R. ,  41. 1872.  Sehotaek.— 
Livingston  (1678)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii, 
616. 1881.  Schotax.— Doc.  of  1677  cited  by  Rntten- 
ber. Ind.  Geog.  Names,  69. 1906. 

Schoenbrnnn  ((Ter.:  'beautiful  spring'). 
A  Moravian  town,  of  Munsee  Indians, 
situated  about  2  m.  below  the  site  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Zei8l)erger  went 
from  the  station  (Friedensstadt),  on 
Beaver  r.,  Pa,,  to  Tuscarawas  r.,  where 
the  three  stations  of  Schoenbrunn,  Gna- 
denhuetten,  and  iSalem  were  established. 
The  Moravian  Indians  moved  from  the 
Beaver  to  these  villages  in  1773.  The 
first  meetinghouse  and  schoolhouse  in 
the  present  state  of  Ohio  were  built  at 
this  station,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  white  child  bom  within 
the  state.  The  Indian  village  was  a 
prosperous  settlement.  The  Revolution 
Drought  these  villages  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  British  at  I>etroit  and  the 
Americans  at  Ft  Pitt.  In  Aug.  1781 
De  Pe^ster,  the  commander  at  Detroit, 
becoming  convinced  that  these  In- 
dians were  giving  information  of  the 
British  movements,  sent  Capt  Matthew 
Elliott  'vith  a  party  of  Wyandot,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Shawnee,  and  a  small  baud 
of  French-Canadians,  to  remove  these 
Indians  to  Sandusky,  a  task  which  they 
performed  with  ereat  harshness,  the 
Indians  being  roblKKi  of  nearly  every- 
thing they  had.  When  the  Moravians 
were  massacred  at  Gnadenhuetten  (q.  v.) 
in  Mar.  1782,  the  village  at  Schoenbrunn 
was  ])umed  by  the  same  troop  of  Penn- 
svlvanians  under  Col.  Williamson. 
There  was  also  a  small  settlement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  called  New 
Schoenbrunn,  which  was  established  in 
1779  and  destroved  in  1782.  Consult 
Loflkiel,  Hist.  Missions,  pt.  3,  177-182, 
1794;  Butterfield,  Wasnington-Ir\'ine 
Corr.,  100-102,  1882;  Archives  Pa.,  ix. 

623-625,  1854.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

SohoeBbnimi.— Loflkiel,  Hist.  MIks.  United  Breth., 
pt  8,  7ft.  1794.  Bohonbrunn.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll. 
Ohio,  II.  691. 1896.  Bhoenbran.— Harris,  Tour,  184. 
1806.  Weelhiek  Thuppek.  —  Coiinolley,  Heoke- 
welder'K  Narr..  233, 1907  (Delaware  translation  of 
German  name). 

Schoharie  ( *  the  driftwo<xl ' ,  or  *  the  float- 
ine  driftwood.'— Hewitt).  A  Mohawk 
vifiage  formerly  near  the  present  Scho- 
harie, Schoharie  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Kouari.— PcK'urnont  ca.  17.'»S  in  N.  Y.  I>oo.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  67rt.  ls.'»H  (fort).  Bchoaries.— (loldthwait 
(1766)  in  Ma-w.  Hist.  Soo.  Ctill..  1st  s..  x.  121, 1«09. 
Bohohare.— Johnwm  (17r>6^  In  N.  Y.  I)im'.C<)1.  Hist.. 
VII,  91.  1Xj6,  Schoharie.— Tryon  (1771).  ibid.,  Vlll, 
451,  1W>7.  Bohoherie.— Juiinson  (17r>7).  ibid.,  vii, 
278, 1KV,.  Bchohery.— Zei.«<»KTtfer  MS.  (1750)  quoted 
byConover.  MS.  Kan.  ami  Geneva.  Bcohara.— 
Johnson  (17»^l)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  582. 
1856.  Scoharce.— Ft  Juiin.son  Conference  (1766). 
ibid.,  1(V>.  Bcoharies.— ^loiinson  (1747 .»,  ibid.,  vi. 
861,  Is-V).  Bko-har'-le. — MorKan,  Leaflruc  Iro^i.,  473. 
1851  (<H)rrect  form). 

Bchoherage.  A  former  I  nx^uois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  ait- 
Date<l,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour 


map,  1781,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  s. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  below  Tuako- 
kogie.    This  is  probably  an  error  for  Che- 
nango r.  in  New  York. 
Schohoragtf.    A  former  Iroquois  village, 

Cied  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susque- 
na,  a  short  distance  above  Oquaga 
(q.  v.),  in  New  York. — Esnauts  and  Kai>- 
illyMap,  1777. 

Sohonchin.  The  reco^^nized  head-chief 
of  the  Modo<!  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc 
war  of  1872-73.  In  1846  the  Modoc 
numbered  600  warriors,  governed  by 
Schonchin,  whose  authority  seems  even 
then  to  have  been  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  hereditary 
chief.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
early  ho^tilitias  between  the  Modoc  and 
the  whites,  and  admitted  that  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  exterminate  his  enemies. 
Hostilities  were  continued  at  intervals 
until  1864,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Modoc  by  the  provisions  of  which 
they  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation  with 
the  Klamath  Indians.  At  this  coancil 
the  Mwloc  wi»re  represented  by  Schon- 
chin and  his  youngi^r  brother,  known  as 
Schonchin  Juhn.  To  the  credit  of  the 
old  chief  it  is  said  that  after  signing  the 
treaty  no  act  of  his  disserved  censure. 
He  went  with  his  |>eople  on  the  land 
allotted  to  them,  ana  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  under  Kintpuash  (q.  v.),  or 
Captain  Jack,  remained  quietly  on  the 
reservation  in  charge  of  his  peaceful 
tribesmen.  His  brother  John,  following 
Captain  Jack,  withdrew  from  the  reser- 
vation and  t(K)k  up  his  alxxie  on  Lost  r., 
the  former  home  of  the  tribe.  The  old 
chief  made  every  effort  to  induce  Jack  to 
return,  but  the  latter  steadfastly  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  with  the  Klamath.  In  order  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
the  fugitives,  the  res^ervation  was  divided 
into  distinct  agencies,  a  district  being  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  Modoc.  To  this 
new  home  old  Schonchin  was  removed 
with  his  people,  and  a  portion  of  Captain 
Jack's  bund  t^>ok  up  their  abode  with 
him.  The  rest,  including  Schonchin 
John,  flcii  to  the  lava  beds,  and  from  this 
stronghold  waged  a  destructive  war.  It 
is  believed  that  Schonchin  John,  more 
than  anv  other  member  of  the  tribe,  was 
influential  in  keeping  up  the  strife.  He 
repeateilly  advised  continuing  the  flght 
when  Jack  would  have  made  peace,  and 
he  is  considered  resi>()nBible  for  many  of 
the  inhuman  acts  committed.  In  1873  a 
[)eace  coniinission  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  meeting  with 
them  wa.s  arranged  for  April  11.  To  this 
meeting  the  Indians  agreed  to  send  a 
numl>er  of  men  e<iual  to  that  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  all  should  go  unarmed. 
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The  commission  were  divided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  appointment. 
Commissioners  Dyar  and  Meacham  sus- 
pected treachery  and  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  safe,  while  General  Canby 
and  Dt  Thomas,  a  Methodist  minister, 
insisted  that  it  w^as  plainly  their  duty 
to  RO.    The  four  commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter  and  his  Indian 
wife,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  being  met  by  eight  Indians, 
fully  anned,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  fallen  into  a  trap.     The  council  was 
opened  with  brief  speeches  by  Thomas 
and  Canby  offering  the  terms  of  peace, 
only  to  be    interrupted  by  Schonchin 
John,  who  angrily  commanded,  *'Take 
away  your  soldiers  and  give  ut?  Hot  Creek 
for  a  home  I"     Before  the  commissioners 
could  reply,  at  a  signal  from  Jack  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  white  men.     Canby 
and  Thomas  were  shot  to  death,  Dvar 
fled  and  escaped,  and  Meacham  was  shot 
five  timesby  Schonchin  John,  but  finally 
recovered.     As  a  result  of  this  massacre 
military  operations  were  resumed  with 
great  activity,  and  after  a  few    severe 
engagements  Jack   was  dislodged  from 
the  lava  l)eds  and  with  his  ])arty  sur- 
rendered on  June  1 .     Gen.  Davis  decided 
to  hang  the  leaders  forthwith,  Schonchin 
John  among  the  numbi^r.     While  the 
scaffolds  were  l:)eing  prepareil  word  was 
received  from  Washington  that  the  con- 
demne<l  men  must  be  tried  by  a  military 
commission.     The  prisoners  were  found 
^ilty  of    murder   and   assault  to  kill, 
m   violation  of  the   rules  of  war,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  sentences 
of   two    of    them    were    commuted    to 
imprisonment  for  life.     Schoru'hin  John 
was  one  of  those  who  were  hange<l.     The 
execution    took    place   at  Ft   Klamath, 
0<rt.  3, 1873.     In  a  speecii  made  bv  Schon- 
chin imme<liatelv  l>efore  his  death  he 
declarefl   that   his  execution    would  Ik* 
a  great  injustice,  that    his  **  heart  was 
good."  and  that  he  had  not  committed 
murder.     He  asked    that  his    children 
should  be  sent  to  his  brother  Schonchin, 
who  was  still  at  Yainax  on  the  reser\a- 
tion,  and  who  would  *' bring  them  up  to 
be  good."     Bancroft  says  that  Schonchin 
John  was  striking  in  appearance,  with  a 
sensitive  face,  showing  in  its  changing 
expression  that  he  noted  and  felt  all  that 
was  passing  about  him.     Had  ho  not  been 
deeply  wrinkled,  though  not  more  than 
45  years  of  age,  his  countenance  would 
have  been  rather  pleasing.       (f.  r.  n.  ) 

Schoneiehioronon      ( *  beautiful  -  hillside 

people.* — Hewitt).  A  clan  of  the  Iroquois, 

fj.  V. — French  writer  (16(>6)  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 

Col.  Hist.,  TX,  47,  1855. 

Sohoomadits.     An  unidentifie<I  tribe  of 

Vancouver  id . ,  probabl  v  Nootka. 
8«bMauidits.— Jewitt.  Narr.* .%.  1849.    Shoomads.— 
Amutrong,  Oregon,  186, 1857. 


Sohoyerre.  A  former  Seneca  settlement 
on  the  w.  side  of  Seneca  lake,  probably  in 
Ontario  or  Yates  co. ,  N.  Y.  It  contained 
18  houses  when  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sul- 
livan in  1779.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Schnelstish.    A  former  Salish  division 

on  Columbia  r.,   Wash.      According  to 

Stevens  it  formed  one  of  the  8  Spokan 

bands  in  1853. 

Bohee-et-st-Uh.— Stevenfl  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  420, 

185i.    6chu-el-atiah.— Gibbs  In  Pac.  B.  R.  Rep.,  I, 

414,  1«55. 

Schnrye.  A  Cowichan  village  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  just  above  Sumass  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  27  in  1894,  the  last  time  it  was 
enumerated  separately. 

Sehuary.— C'an.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1894,  276.  1895. 
Bohurve.  —Ibid ..  1 880. 81 0. 1881 .  Bohuye.  —Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  VlcU>ria.  1872. 

Scitadin.  A  village  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  1535,  l)elow  the  site  of  Quebec.— Car- 
tier,  Bref  Rccit,  32,  1863. 

Sconassi.    A  former  village  with  a  mixed 

population  under  Iroquois  jurisdiction, 

situated    in    1746,   according  ^o    D*An- 

ville's  map  of  that  date,  on  the  w.  side  of 

Susquehanna  r. ,  below  the  w.  branch  of  the 

Suscjuehanna,  probably  in  Union  co..  Pa. 
Sionaui.— Nouvelle  Carte  Particuli^re  de  TAin^r- 
ique,  n.  d. 

Scorse  Ranch  rnini .  A  group  of  pueblo 
ruins  on  the  s.  side  of  I^roux  wash,  in 
the  broken  country  along  the  n.  flank  of 
the  Holbrook  mesa,  16  to  20  m.  n.  e.  of 
Holbrcx)k,  Ariz.  The  pottery,  of  which 
then»  are  1 75  pieces  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, is  chiefly  of  coarse  gray  and  undeco- 
rate<l  brown  ware,  vases  with  handles 
l)eing  largely  represented,  and  resembles 
the  ancient  Zufli  earthen  ware  more  closely 
than  it  does  anv  other  tvpe. — Hough  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.'lOOl,  307*,  1903. 

Scotch.     See  English  wtiuence. 

Scontash's  Town.     A  former  Mingo  or 

Shawnee  village,  named  after  a  chief,  near 

Lewisti^wn,  Logan  cf).,  Ohio,  on  a  tract 

ceded  by  treaty  of  July  20,  1831,  when 

the  occupants  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
Scoutaths  town.— MaumiH?  treaty,  8ept.  29. 1817,  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  Kuppler  ed.,  ii,  lOft,  1903. 

Scowlitz.  A  Cowichan  tribe  living  at 
a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of 
llarrisf)n  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  52  in  1904, 
42  in  1W9. 

H&rriMn  Mouth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1891,  248, 
1892.  Soowlits.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1901. 
8k  au'elittk.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit. 
A.  A.  8..  4W.  1891.  Bkowliti.— Brit. Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria.  1.h72. 

Scrapers.  Implements  of  the  scraper 
class  are  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the 
arts  of  life  among  primitive  peoples.  They 
take  varied  formn,  perve  many  important 
purix)se.<»,  and  are  made  of  every  available 
material — animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral. 
It  is  obw'r\ed  that  although  the  shapes 
are  oft*^n  highly  sjiecialized,  these  imple- 
ments have  never  risen  al)Ovethe  homely 
realm  of  the  simply  useful  arts  as  have 
some  of  the  implements  associated  with 
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war  and  the  chase.  In  their  use  they 
have  much  in  conmiun  with  the  knife, 
the  gouge,  and  the  adsi,  as  well  as  with 
the  abrading  implements  proper,  by  the 
ud  of  which  ohjeotn  of  many  tcimlH  were 
given  tlicir  final  ehajM:  and  HiiiHh.  Any 
Bli8rp-edj,'ed  stone  or 
fragment  of  hone,  ehell, 
or  hard  wood  ciiuld  be 
.  ein|>loytKl  in  Hhar|it'ning 
1  ortreatingnialeriHlsleMi 
refractory  than  theni- 
Biilves,  St'ine  waw  of 
*"""ci.!!Vri"'  """  ""^t  general  apjilioa- 
tion,  and  fragments  ami 
flakes  of  suitable  shafie  were  sulccttrd  and 
used  or  were  moUilicd  by  chipiiing  lo 
iucreatie  their  effectivenew.  The  most 
common  form  was  niadti  from  a  suhi^tan- 
tial  flake,  straight  or  slightly  concave  on 
one  side  and  conve; 


r  liafting, 


w-rapmg 
ed^e.  Aiiutlicr 
vanetv  is  sha|>e<l 
like  'ii  short- 
bladed  fpeiir- 
head,  wilti  stem  o 
tlie  cigc,  generall. 
beii^  cither  beveleii  or  siiarjiene'l  miually 
from  both  sidos.  In  many  caMH  broken 
apearpoints  ami  kiiivcH  were  sliarpeneil 
iicroiis  tlie  l)^>- 
kenemlbythe 
removal  of  a 
few  tiakeB,  giv- 
ing tlic  neces- 
sary scraping 
,-dge.  The^e 
implements 
^^  erohafhxlby 

""  insi'rting    the 

stem  in  the  end  of  a  piixw  of  wood  or 
bone,  and  fixing  it  witli  some  kind  of 
cement,  or  hy  attaching  it  with  cords  oi 


bancile. 


tril)e?,  C'Spi'- 


n  whole  by  pecking  cad  grind- 
imoD.     Many  of  theoe  t^ke  the 

celt  or  ailz  form,  being  beveled  after  the 

manner  of  the  latter,  with  which  imple- 
ment, in  iMth  form  and 

use,   they  impert-epti- 

bly  blend.    Among  the 

uses  of  the  scraiier  that 

of  drest^iug  hides  prol)- 

ably  took  llrst   place 

(seeiViti'M-'/r«Mino),  But 

its  services  in  ehapii 

many  varieties  of  a 

ticlej4  of  wood,  tion 

horn,  antler,  shell,  and 

soft  Stone  were  varieil 

and  important, 
Bcrapers  are  descrilv 

ed,  among  others,  by 

Boas  in  Gth  liep.  It.  A. 

K.,188S;KoH-keinl3th 

Rep.   B.   A.   K.,   ]89ti; 

Holmes  in   ISth  Bcp. 

B.  A.  K.,  leitT;  Jones, 

Antitj.So.  Inds.,1873;  ""^..'Yt^'.T' 

Sloorehead,      J'rehist, 

Impls..  1900;  Murxloeh  in  9th  Bep.  B.  A. 

K,  18il2:  Ncl!«>n  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

IH99:  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Miis.  188S, 

1889;  Itau  in  Sinithson.  Omt.,  xxii,  1876; 


cially  the  l>kimo,  tlie  handle  was  clabo- 
nUea  in  varionx  artistic  ways  to  lit  the 
hand  and  loaccommoilate  the  thumb  and 
fingers;  and  on  the  plains  the  yesrs  of 
children  «  ere  reironUil  by  means  of  tally 
marks  on  the  handle.    Scmpem  shai>ed 


Thnislon,  Antio.  Tenn.,  1897;  Turner  in 
nth  Kep,  It.  A.  K.,  1894.      (w.  n.   ii.) 

Semniyatba.     I^ee  Mnlf  King. 

Scnlpturs  and  Carving.  The  sculptuml 
arts  in  their  widest  significance  may  be 
rcgardi'il  as  including  the  whole  range 
of  the  ]icinpla.Btic  sliajung  arts,  their  proc- 
esses and  pro<lucti';  but  as  here  con- 
sideretl  1lii-y  relate  more  especially  t«  the 
higher  phases  of  the  native  work,  those 
wliich  rim  above  the  mere  utilitarian 
level  into  the  realm  of  esthetic  expres- 
sion, Ilius  serving  to  illustrate  the  evo- 
lution of  sciilpliire  the  fine  art  Th« 
shaping  arte  in  nonplasliu  materials,  in 
their  ethnuliigit^l  and  technical  bear- 
ings, an>  treateil  under  appropriate  heads 
{sec,  Bonf-iiijrt,  fibfll-ia>rt,  Sone-nvri- 
ItiHKJ-icurjt).     Tlie   native   tribes  n.  of 
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Mexico  had  mode  very  decided  pro^reesiD 
the  eculptiiral  arte  before  the  amval  of 
the  whites,  and  in  more  recent  tiiuex  the 
tribes  of  BritiHh  Columbia  and  Alaska 
have  produced  carvings  of  very  consider- 
able merit.  The  ai'qiiisition  of  imple- 
ineota  of  steel  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  Huccen  of  tliis  work.  The  carv- 
I  of  the  Huida,  Tlingit,    KwakiutI, 


somewhat  decidedly  felt.  The  EBkimo 
have  exercised  their  very  pronounced 
genius  for  realistic  carving  in  ivory  and 
bone,  and  lo  nonie  eitent  in  done  oad 
wood.  Their  representatimia  of  animal 
fonna  in  the  round  are  ofti'n  admirable, 
although  UBually  applied  to  objeirts  that 
ser\e  some  pracUial  purpose  (Turner, 
Boas  Iselson  Murdoch,  Hoffman).  The 
Pueblo  tnbce  are  not  eapedally  accom- 


and  other  tribes,  in  wood,  boue,  ivory, 
and  elate  are  rfinarkable  for  their  artifltic 

aualities  and  perfection  of  exerntion, 
ieplsyinj;  more  tlian  a  mere  suKp-stion 
of  the  masterly  <|nulitica  of  the  preliistoric 
work  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  (Niblack,  Boiif).  A  carving  in 
black  slate  by  a  iiieinlier  of  the  Ilaida 


Elishcd  in  sciil|iture,  notwithstanding  the 
icte  that  tboy  stand  alone  W  builders  in 
ttuueandbaveexceplional  nklll  and  taste 
in  modeling  in  clay.  Their  i< mall  animal 
fetishes  in  wivt-ral  varieties  of  stone  are 
interestiiiK,  but  very  elementary  as  works 
of  art,  and  the  human  Akui^i  aa  illus- 
trated by  the  wixxien  kat^inas  of  the 
Hopi,  is  treated  in  an  extremely  primi- 
tive manner.  The  ancient  Ihicblos  were 
harxlly  more  xkill- 


tul    ■ 


the 


tribe,  re|>resentinK  the  "l>ear  mother" 
(Swan)j  is  not  Buquiaw-*!  in  spirit  anil 
expreHsioa  by  any  known  work  n.  of 
Mexico.  However,  like  tin;  lolein-pole 
models,  masks,  rattles,  ilishcx.  Iioxex.  and 
tobacco  pipes  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, it  WRH  executeii  with  }<teel  tools  and 
at  a  time  when  the  inHuen<«  of  tiie  art  of 
the  white  man  bod  no  doubt  couie  to  he 


iches  (Cush- 
ing,  Stevenson, 
Fewkes).  Tbypre- 
historic  Mnitjitiire 
of  the  Pacific  states 
bad  barely  a.1- 
vanceil  lieyond  tlie 
elalxinitiiinof  uten- 
sils, although  thexe 
wen' often  well  ex- 
ecuted. Worthyot 
e8|>edal  attention, 
however,  are  cer- 
tain ape-like  heada 
found  in  Oregon 
an<l  Warihingloii, 
believed  by  some  to 
repretient  the  i>eal 
or  sealion  rather 
thananyexotieform(Terry).  CarvinRsin 
wood,  stone,  boue,  liorn,  and  shell,  among 
the  historic  nativi-s  of  k.  (JiiiteilKtiiteii,are 
deserving  of  flight  notice  except  in  ho  far 
ualhey  illu.'<trate  the  very  iMyinniiigs  of 
m.'ulptiiral  effort.  The  mouu<l- building 
triiiee  of  i>re<ittuml>ian  times  iiiaile  some- 
what a]nbitiuu><  ultempts  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  human  form  in  the  rounil,  and  ex- 
pended much  time  in  the  shaping  of 
tobacco  pipea  in  many  varieties  of  oard 
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Btone.  In  theae  the  forms  oE  varioua 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  birds  were 
execute*)  in  Ruch  dose  approximation  to 
nature  that  in  mime  caseB  the  specieH  can 
be  rec^niKed  with  reaiionable  certainty 
(HenehawJ.  in  no  section,  fo  fur  ac  can 
be  determined,  was  portraiture  of  the 
human  fare  verv  succewfully  ailempted, 
and  the  idea  of  ptatiiarv  for  Btatuary'a 
sake  bad  probably  not  been  innueived. 
The  life  fiirnia  shaj>ed  were  {(enerally  the 
embodiment  of  inythit:  pereonaiceB  or 
beings  of  importance  in  the  mytholofcv  of 
the  peopl*'.  Tney 
are  ton-efully,  but 
formally  or  conven- 
tii>na]ly,  nreeented. 
"  ■'"  beheved  that 


ing  and  drilling  with  wood  and  bone  of 
copper  tools,  aided  by  fine  aand,  but  soft 
atones,  mich  as  etentite.  were  tut  with 
stone  Bawe,  chieels,  and  knives.  The 
forma  were  elaborated  and  spei^ialized  by 
t^rinding  and  Gnished  by  rubbing.  (Se« 
AH.) 

Native  Bculnture  is  referreil  to  and 
aomewhat  fully  illustrated  in  numerous 
works:  Ann.  Arclueol.  Kep.  Ontario, 
]S88-19m;  Boos  in  Bull.  Am.  Mue.  Nat. 
Hist,  IX,  1897;  xv,  pt.  1,  ]90J;.Cu9bing 


the 

drew,  modeled,  or 
n-ed  not  with  the 

subject  liefore  him, 

J  i_    but    relying    upon 

iMutu  ••■>  o.>i>>  the  traditional  con- 

cetition  of  the  par- 
ticular subject,  the  [n^-thol<^cal  charac- 
ters being  of  trreater  importance  to  him 
thfui  the  lileral  or  Bpeciflc  rendering  ot 
any  original.  The  shortcomings  oE  theae 
scnlptureri  as  works  of  reprwentative  art 
were  thus  not  due  to  lack  of  capacity  to 
imitate  nature  correctly,  but  resulteii 
rather  from  the  fart  that  exai't  imitation 
of  nature  was  not  ewential  to  the  native 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  the  art 
(8quierandl>«vis,  Scluwlcraft,  Henshaw, 
ThomaH ).  The  carvings  in  bone  and  shell 
of  these  trilies  prwi-nt  few  art  features 

o(  particular  inter-  

est,  excepting  in 
the  designs  which 
were  engraved 
on  gorgcta  and 
other  fonnsof  per- 
sonal ornaments. 

Technologically 
considereil,  sciilii- 
ture    includes    all 

work  in  tbt'  round 
and  in  relief  of  nil 
degrees,  tlu>  lower 
forms  iHinnectiiig 
with  the  Iwlder 
phases  of  the  enpraver'a  art  (sec  Engrav- 
ing). In  the  period  l>etore  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  the  shaping  processes  em- 
ployed iniiilements  of  stone  chiefly,  but 
Mipper  and  Ixinc  were  employed  to  some 
extent.  These  tools,  however,  were  mote 
efficient  than  those  unacquainted  with 
their  operation  would  at  first  imiigine. 
The  brittle  materials  were  shaped  by 
fracturing  with  stone  hammers  and  by 
pressurewith  implements  of  boneor  horn, 
tiard  and  tough  stones  were  reduced  by 
pecking  with  stone  hammers  and  by  saw- 


in  Proc  Am  Philos  ^^oc  X\X\  1897. 
I)ellenVaugh  horth  Ani<ricaiii' of  teeter- 
day  IWl  bo>(ke  Vrchfcol  Hist  Ohio, 
1902  HenHhaw  Holnes  Thomas  towke, 
Oushnig  '^tevtnson  >ewkcs  Boas  Tur- 
ner ^elso^  Murloch  Dall  m  Kep.  B. 
A  E  Jones  Anliq  S)  Jnds,  18711; 
McGuirc  in  Am  Antbr  Oct  1894, 
Moore  in  Jour  Acal  Nat.  Sci  Phila.i 
Moorebead  Irvbist  Impis  1900  Kau 
in  Rinithsun  (  int  Knowl  Xtii  1S76; 
''choolcratt  Ind 
Tribes  18ol  ■* 
Smith  in  Bull  Am 
Mus  Nat  Hi  t 
XX  1904  Squier 
andDatis  ^iiueiit 
Monuments  I84K 
^wan  in  Smith«on 
ContKno«l  XXI 
1874,  Terrj,'lculp- 
tured  Anthropoid 
Ape  Hmls,  1S91;  "  icJw«r  "" 
Thruston,  Anliq.  of 

Tenn.,  1897;  Boas,  Wilson,  Hoffman, 
Hough,  Niblack,  in  Bep.  Nat.  Mus.  and 
8mittison.  Inst.  (w.  u.  n.) 

S«np.     Pee  Snippaug. 

■enppaag.  A  name  current  in  parte  of 
New  England,  Bhiide  Islan<l  in  pnrtiinilar, 
tor  the  i>orgy  (I'agrii*  argiirof*),  a  tish  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  waters,  known  also  as 
scup,  a  reduction  of  *-";)jMUf/,  which  is 
iteelf  a  re<luction  of  ininlici'ip-jxii^  (plu- 
ral of  niiahcilp,  q.  v.).  called  breaine  in 
the  Narr«gant*t  voi-abulary  of  Roger 
Williams  (1(143).  The  word  scupjMug 
appears  also  as  litppaii^.  {a.  r.  c.) 
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Sonppemong.  The  name  of  a  small  and 
unimportant  river  in  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C, 
raltjiea  from  ohecurity  through  the  appli- 
cation of  it8  name  to  a  whitish  grape  (a 
variety  of  VUis  rotuudifolia^  Michx.,  the 
muBcadine  grape;  the  messamin  of  Capt. 
John  Smith),  discovered  nearColumDia 
(the  county  seat),  on  its  e.  shore,  in 
the  18th  century,  by  two  men  named  Al- 
exander. This  variety,  which  subse- 
quently became  somewhat  famous  as  a 
table  and  wine  grape,  was  called  at  first 
the  *  *  white  grape'  *  by  its  discoverers,  who 
afterward  changed  the  name,  owing  to 
ita  indefiniteneM",  to  that  of  the  river  on 
which  it  was  found.  The  name  of  the 
river  (wliich  is  alno  that  of  the  lake  in 
which  it  has  its  source)  was  originally 
the  Iniian  designation  of  the  swampy 
land  along  its  borders,  viz,  dskAf/ononif, 
*at  (or  in)  the  plaice  (or  country)  of  the 
cuikfipo,*  the  Southern  Algonouian  name 
of  the  Magnolia  alauca^  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing in  swamps  (or  **bav8,"  as  magnolia 
swamps  are  called  in  ^ortli  Carolina) 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  popu- 
larly known  a.s  'sweet  bay,  swamp  bay, 
swamp  sassafras,  bay  laurel,  etc.  This 
spiH'ies  of  magnolia  is  the  tree  that  Oapt. 
Arthur  Barlow  in  his  account  of  Woko- 
kon  id.  (1584)  refers  to  as  **the  tree  that 
l)eareth  the  rine  [rind]  of  blacke  sina- 
mon,"  and  compares  to  another  magnolia 
now  known  as  Drimys  Whiteri;  ami  that 
Thomas  Hariot,  in  his  Brief  and  True 
Ri»i)ort  ( 1588 ) ,  mentions  under  the  Indian 
name  of  ascopo,  and  likens  to  the  ** cas- 
sia lignea'*  {(Janella  alba)  of  the  West 
Indies.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Souteeg.     See  Srpteteague. 

Scyo.  Mentioned  by  Laet  (Heylyn, 
Cosmog.,  969,  1703)  as  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Quivira  (q.  v.);  apparently  im- 
aginary. 

8e.    The  Bluebird  clan  of  the  Tewa 

imeblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
le-tdML— Hodge    in   Am.   Anthr.,    ix,    349,  1896 
(WiVi  =  *  people'). 

Seakop.  A  Salish  village  or  band  under 
Fra-aer  superintendency,  Brit.  Col. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  78,  1878. 

Seama.  A  fonner  village,  whose  in- 
habitants were  probably  Salinan,  con- 
necteti  with  San  Antonio  mission,  Mon- 
terev  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr"  27,  1860. 

Seamyity.  According  to  Gairdner 
(Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255,  1841)  a 
Chiuookan  tribe  living  at  the  mouth  of 
Cowlitz  r.,  Greg.,  l)efore  18:i5.  It  was 
undoubtetllv  a  band  or  division  of  the 
Skillootan(i  closely  related  to  tlie  Cooniac 
liand.  (l.  f.  ) 

Oii'mietiz'.— Boas,  inf'n.  1905.  ixti'meotix'.— 
B(Hu«,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  IWl.  Noowootaoo.— 
Boiui.  inf'n.  1905. 

Seantre.     A  band,  belonging  probably 


to  the  Moquelumnan  stock,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal. — Wessells 
(1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  30, 1857. 

Seaions.    See  Calendar, 

Seats.    See  Furniture, 

Seattle  (properly  Seathl),  A  chief  of 
the  Dwamish  and  allied  tribes  of  Puget 
sd.,  Wash.;  born  perhaps  about  1790, 
die<l  on  Port  Madison  res.,  in  the  same 
neigh l)orhoo<l,  June  7,  1866.  He  was 
the  first  signtjr  of  the  Port  Elliott  treaty 
of  1855,  by  which  the  Puget  sd.  tribes 
submitted  to  agency  restrictions.  In  the 
general  outbreak  of  1855-58  he  main- 
tained a  friendly  attitude.  Thn)ugh  the 
efforts  of  the  French  missionaries  he 
became  a  Catholic  and  inaugurate<l 
regular  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
his  tribe,  which  were  cx)ntinued  by  his 
i)eople  after  his  death.  In  appearance 
he  is  descril)edas  dignifiedand  venerabloi 
with  a  bearing  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  Senator  Benton.  The  town  of  Seattle 
was  named  from  him,  and  in  accordance 
with  local  Indian  belief  that  the  mention 
of  a  dead  man's  name  disturbs  the  rest  of 
the  spirit,  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to 
li^vy  a  small  tribute  on  the  citizens  as 
compensation  in  advance.  A  monument 
was  ere<^teil  over  his  grave  by  the  people 
of  8<»attle  in  18^)0.  See  Bancroft,  H&t 
Wash.,  Idaho  and  Mont.,  1890;  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1904,  357,  11K)5.  (j.  m.) 

Seawan,  Seawant.    See  Seu^n. 

Sebaik  ( *at  the  water-passage.' — Gat- 
schet).  A  Passamaquoady  village  at 
Pleasant  Point  on  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
near  Perry,  Washington  co.,  Me.  It  was 
settled  by  the  Indians  who  came  across 
Pa.Hsamaquo<ldy  bay  from  Gunasquame- 
kook. 

Pleasant  Point.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  19,  1866. 
Point  Pleasant— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  IM,  1856. 
Seboiak.- KelloKK  in  Mass.  Hist.  8(x>.  Coll..  8d  s., 
ni,  IKl,  18.33.  Biba-iffewi.— Gatschet.  FenobAcot 
MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1H87  (Fenobs(>ot  name).  Sybaik.— 
Vctromilv.  Abnakis,  65,  1866.  Sybayks.— Kidder 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vi.  232, 1&'>9.  Tohibaiqus.— 
Romagnt\  Ind.  Prayer  Book,  title,  1801. 

Secacawoni.  A  tribe  or  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Potomac  in  Northuml)erland  co.,  Va. 
In  1608  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
120.  The  village  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Coan  r. 

Oooocawanee.— Bozman,  Md..  1, 118, 1887.  Oooooa- 
wonee.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  177,  re- 

Brlnt  of  1S19.  Oekaoawone.— Smith,  ibid.,  n,  78. 
ekakawwoiL— Strachey(1612).Va.,88.1849.  Ohioo- 
ooan.— Bozman.  Md.,  Ii,  308, 1837.  6akacawoBO.~ 
Ibid..  I,  138,  1837.  Se-oa-oa-oo-nies.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II.  166. 1829.  Seoaoaonies.— Jefferson.  Notes, 
128,  Uible.  1802.  Seoakoonies.— Bond i not.  Star  in 
the  Went,  128,  1816.  Sekaoawone.— Smith.  Va., 
I.  118.  repr.  1819.  Bekaoowones.— Laet,  Nouv. 
Monde,  85,  ItiiO. 

Secatoag  ( *  burned  land. ' — Gerard).  A 
tribe  or  band  on  the  s.  (roast  of  Long  Id., 
N.  Y.,  in  Suffolk  co.,  oi-cupying  thedlB- 
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trict  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Patchogue. 

Their  principal  village  was  near  Islip. 

They  were  nearly  extinct  when  the  island 

was  first  settleii  bv  whites. 
BeaooUuk.— Doe.  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  728,  18K3.  SeakeUulke.— Doc.  of  1677,  ibid., 
733.  Beeatafue.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  253, 1M29.  Secataiw.— Ibid.  Beoatofue.— 
Thompson,  Long  Id.,  68. 1889.  Becatoket— Ibid.,  i, 
442, 1843.  Baoatonc.  —Treaty  of  1656  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  125. 1872.  BeoouUfh.— 
Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  (^1.  Hist.,  n,  5, 1868.  Be- 
qoatake .— Thompflou,  Ijong  Id. ,  i,  448, 1843.  Beqoa- 
tofua.— Deed  of  1696  quoted  by  Thompson,  ibid., 
446.  BequeUuke.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hint,  XIV,  711,  1883.  Bi-ea-tan.— Macauley,  N. 
Y..  II,  1(*>4, 1829.  Bicketauyhadcy.— Doc.  of  1645 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Ui*t.,  xiv.  60,  1H83.  Bieketa- 
waeh.— Doc.  of  1656.  ibid.,  369.  Bieketewafh.— 
Ibid.  Bieketeuwhacky.— Deed  of  1639,  ibid.,  15. 
Bieketawaokey.— Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  In<1.  Geog.  Names.  82, 1906.  Biketen- 
haoky.— Doc.  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,xiv, 
66,1883. 

Seoawffo.  A  tribe  or  band  which  in  1807 

attended  a  conference  at  Greenville,  Ohio; 

perhaps  the  Potawatomi  living  near  Chi- 

cagOy  111. 

Leeawfoea.— Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  by  Brice, 

Ft  Wayne.  173.  1868  (mlBprint).      Beoawgoas.— 

Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecumseh, 

94,1852. 

Beeeasaw.     A  Massachuset   village  in 

1614  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 

N.  part  of  Plymouth  co. 

BaoaMaw.— Smfth  (1629),  Va..  ii,  183,  repr.  1819. 
Baooaaaw.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Uitit.  See.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  VI,  108.  1837. 

Beooherpoga  (probably  intended  for  Lut- 
chapoga).  Mentionecf  by  Webb  (H.  R. 
Doc.  80,  27th  Cong.,  'M  sees.,  47,  18*3)  as 
a  band  of  Indians  living  in  Florida;  they 
doubtless  formed  jwirt  of  the  Seminole 
tribe. 

Sdoharleoha  (Sidsh&lidshay  'under  a 
blackjack  \(^^ercus  Caieshtei]  tree.' — Gat^ 
schet ) .  A  former  Lower  Creek  settlement 
where  a  council  of  the  Lower  Creeks  was 
held  in  Nov.  1832;  not  otherwise  known. 

BMharlecha.— Scale  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cons., 
2d  WHH.,  .SO,  1838.  8ee-ohar-Iitoh-ar.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  579, 1854. 

Beohi.  A  Kawia  villaj^  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  Agua  Cahente,  one  name 
for  this  pla<!e,  has  been  extendefi  to  des- 
ignate a  reservation,  Agua  Caliente  No.  2, 
which  com  prison  3,844  acres  of  patented 
desert  land,  on  which  there  were  31  In- 
dians in  UH):{  under  the  San  Jacinto 
agencv,  and  43  in  1909  under  the  Malki 
school  sui)erintendency. 

Afna  Caliente.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla, 
88.  1900.  Palm  Spring.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1902. 175, 
1908.  8e-ohi.— Burro WH,  op.  cit.  Techanet.— Schu- 
macher in  rcabody  Mns.  Rep.,  xii.  521. 1880  (prob- 
ably tin*  c<»rrect  idontlflration,  the  author  being 
evidently  wronp  in  placing  the  ptx)ple  he  refers 
to,  in  Ix»s  Angeles  CO.,  whore  there  are  no  Kawia). 

Sechnkhtnn    {Se-tciuf -tdn) .    A    former 

village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r., 

Oreg. — Dorsov  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 

234,  \m). 

Secmoco  (.SeA:-wo-AV).     A  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  between  1730  and  1741.    The  par- 
eots  of  an  adult  gentile  woman  baptized 


there  in  1730  were  a  Secmooo  and  a  Pa- 

nanac  (Valero  Bautismos,  1730, 1737, 1741, 

MS.).     Cf.  Sinicn,  (h.  E.  B.J 

8«aoaie.— Valero  Bautismos,  op.  cit,  1737  (laen- 
tical?)    8epunc6.— Ibid..  1730. 

8eoobeo.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 

Rappahannock,  in  Caroline  co.,  Va. 
Saoobaok.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Seeonohqnt.  A  village  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1698.— Doc.  of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  131-132,  1809. 

Seeotan  ( apparentl  y  a  substantive  mean- 
ing 'burned  place,'  from  a  verb  signifying 
*it  bums';  cf.  Secaiong. — Gerard).  An 
Algonquian  tril^e  occupying  in  1584  the 
peninsula  l)etween  Alt)emarle  sd.  and 
lower  Pamlico  r.,  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  Washing- 
ton, Tyrrell,  Dare,  Beaufort,  and  Hyde 
COS.,  N.  C.  In  later  times  the  same  terri- 
tory was  o<*cupied  by  the  Machapunga, 
Pamlico,  and  Ilatteras,  who  may  have 
been  the  descendants  of  the  Seeotan. 
From  the  statements  of  White,  who  ac- 
companied the  early  Raleigh  expedi- 
tions, these  Indians  were  of  medium 
stature;  they  dressed  in  loose  mantles  of 
deerskin,  and  wore  summer  aprons  of 
the  same  alx>ut  the  loins,  in  front  only  on 
the  men,  but  before  and  behind  on  the 
women.  The  men  cut  their  hair  cloee 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  leaving  a  crest 
from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck; 
that  of  the  women,  being  comparatively 
short,  thin,  and  soft,  was  clipped  in  front. 
The  arms,  1^,  and  cheeks  oi  the  women 
and  parts  of  the  body  of  the  men  were 
tattooed  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Seeo- 
tan believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  in  numerous  deities  called 
'*Mantoa(;  [i.e.  man'toak,  pi.  of  manitOf 
the  first  mention  of  the  woni  in  English], 
but  of  different  sortes  and  degrees;  one 
onely  chiefe  and  great  God,  which  hath 
bene  from  all  eternitie."  Their  towns 
are  described  as  small,  and  near  the  sea- 
coast  but  few;  some  containing  10  or  12 
houses,  some  20,  the  greatest  seen  hav- 
ing but  30.  8ome  of  these  were  in- 
closed V^'ith  barks  of  trees  made  fast 
to  stakes,  or  els  with  poles  onely  fixed 
upright  and  close  one  by  another.  *  *  Their 
houses  were  oblong  and  oon^sted  of  a 
framework  of  poles  set  in  the  ground 
and  lashed  with  cross-pieces;  the  roof 
was  rounded,  covered  with  bark  or  rash 
mats.  The  Seeotan  people  were  compara- 
tively well  advanced  in  agriculture,  cul- 
tivating not  only  maize,  of  which  they 
had  three  varieties,  but  two  leguminoos 
nlant^  which  the  English  called  peas  and 
neans,  and  melons,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
etc.  They  drew  a  large  part  of  their 
subsiyteiu^e  from  the  waters,  being  expert 
fishermen,  spearing  fish,  and  also  cap- 
turing them  in  *'a  kind  of  wear  made  of 
reedee,  which  in  that  coantry  are  veiy 
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strong."    For  synonyms,  see  the  village, 

following.  (j.  M.) 

Seeotan.    The  chief  Secotan  villa^  in 

the  16th  century,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 

of  Pamlico  r.  in  the  present  Beaufort  co., 

N.  C.    For  an  illustration  from  White's 

drawing,  see  Jlahitations. 

AaMMiaeomM.— Raleigh  (15A9)  quoted  by  Martin, 
N.  C,  I,  83,  1829  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Pasa- 
monquepeuc).  Beoota.— De  Bry.  map  (ra.  1585) 
in  HawkH,  K.  C,  I,  1859.  Secotan.— Barlowe 
(1584).  ibid.,  87.  Seouotan.— Ibid.,  80.  Sioopan.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  92,  1857  (misorint). 
Waagadaoea.— Martin,  N.  C,  i.  33.  1829.  Winga- 
dooaa.~Martin.  N.  C.  1. 10. 1829.  Wingaadaooa.— 
Barlowe  (1684)  quoted  by  Hawks.  K.  C,  i,  78. 
1869  (said  by  Raleigh  to  mean  "you  wear  good 
clothes,"  the  reply  of  the  nntiven  to  questions 
of  the  English  and  mistaken  bv  them  for  the 
name  of  the  country).    Wingandagoa.— Strachey 

il612},  Va.,  143,  12^9.    Winginans.— Raflnesque  in 
fanhall.  Ky.,  introd.,  i.  36,  1824.    Wingiaaa.— 
Ibid.,  'ZJ. 

Seeowoeomoeo.  A  former  Algonquian 
tribe  or  subtribe  of  Maryland,  living  on 
Wicomico  r.  in  St  Mary  and  Cliarles  cos. 
In  1608  their  village  was  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Wicomico  r.  at  its  junction  with  the  Pot^)- 
mac  in  St  Mary  co.,  and  w^as  estimated  to 
contain  60  warriors.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  Wicomooo.  They  are  the  tribe 
among  whom  the  first  Maryland  colonists 
landed  and  made  their  primary  settle- 
ment. At  that  time  (1634)  they  had 
their  village  on  St  Marys  r.,  but  soon  af- 
terward abandoned  it,  noininallv  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English,  but  more  likely  on 
atrcount  of  the  fretiuent  inroa<ls  of  the 
Conestoga.  It  is  probable  that  this  and 
other  small  trills  in  this  section  of  Mar\'- 
land  formed  parts  of  or  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Conoy.  In  1651  they 
with  other  tril)e8  were  removed  to  a  res- 
erx'ation  at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r. 

According  to  White  (Relatio  Itineris) 
they  were  very  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned; they  jminted  their  faces  dark  blue 
above  the  nose  and  red  below,  or  the  re- 
verse. Their  hair  wan  gathered  in  a  knot 
at  the  left  ear  and  fastened  with  a  1)and. 
Their  houses  were  built  "in  an  oblong 
oval  shape."  Their  chief  deity  was 
named  Ocnre,  and  they  also  paid  a  kind 
of  adoration  to  com  and  fire.  For  sub- 
sistence they  depended  largely  on  agri- 
culture. 

Oteomooomoco. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i.  map,  repr. 
1819  (misprint).  Baoowooomooo.— Ibid..  118.  Wi- 
eomoeoBs.— Bozman.  Md..  ii,  421.  1837.  Taooo- 
mioo.— White  ica.  1634),  Relatio  Itineris.  36.  1874 
(apparently  the  chief's  namn).  Taocomooo.— 
Ibid.  Tacmaeoaa— Shea  misuquotinfr  Bozinan  in 
Al9op.Md.,119,note,1880.  Toamaeo.— Harri.s. Voy. 
and  Tray.,  ll,  259,  1705.  Toainaco«s.— Bozman, 
Md.,  II,  29, 1837. 

Secret  toeietief.  Societies  or  V)rother- 
hoods  of  a  secret  and  usually  sacre<l  char- 
acter existed  among  very  man v  Aiiierican 
tribes,  among  many  more,  douhtless,  than 
thoee  from  which  there  is  definite  infor- 
mation. 

On  the  Plains  the  larger  number  of 
these  were  war  societies,  and  they  were 


graded  in  accordance  with  the  age  and 
attainments  of  the  members.  The  Buf- 
falo society  was  a  very  important  body 
devoted  to  healing  disease.  The  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
number  of  societies,  organized  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  There  were  societies  con- 
cerned with  the  religious  mysteries,  with 
the  keeping  of  records,  and  with  the 
dramatization  of  myths,  ethical  societies, 
and  societies  of  mirth-makers,  who  strove 
in  their  performances  to  reverse  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things.  We  find  also  a 
society  considered  able  to  will  people  to 
death,  a  society  of  **  big-bellied  men," 
and  among  the  theyenne  a  society  of  fire- 
walkers,  who  trod  *ui)on  fires  with  their 
bare  feet  until  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished. 

According  to  Hoffman  the  Grand  Medi- 
cine society,  or  Midewiwin,  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  neighboring  tribes,  was  a  secret 
society  of  four  degrees,  or  lod^s,  into 
which  one  could  l)e  successively  inducted 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  and  greater 
amount  of  property  on  the  accompanying 
feasts.  As  a  result  of  these  initiations  the 
spiritual  insight  and  power,  especially 
the  power  to  cure  disease,  was  successively 
increased,  while  on  the  purely  materiu 
side  the  novitiate  received  instruction  re- 
garding the  medicinal  virtues  of  many 
plants.  The  name  of  this  BO(?iety  in  the 
form  medtii  occurs  in  Delaware,  where  it 
was  applied  to  a  class  of  healers.  In  the 
neigh l)orhood  of  New  York  bay  there  was 
a  body  of  conjurers  who  "had  no  fixed 
homes,  pretended  to  absolute  continence, 
and  both  exorci8e<l  sickness  and  otficiatea 
at  the  funeral  rites.*'  Their  name  is  in- 
terpreted by  Brinton  to  mean  '*  Great 
Snake,"  and  thev  i)articipated  in  certain 
I)eriodical  festivals  where  *  *  a  sacrifice  was 
prei)ared,  which  it  was  believed  was  car- 
riea  off  by  a  huge  serjient." 

In  the  S.  W^  each  Pueblo  tribe  con- 
tains a  number  of  esoteric  societies,  which 
mediate  l>etween  men  and  the  zoO- 
morphic  l>eing8  of  Pueblo  mytholojjy. 
At  Zufli  there  are  13  of  these  societies, 
and  they  have  to  do  especially  with  heal- 
ing, either  collectively  in  their  ceremo- 
nies or  through  individual  members. 
They  also  endeavor  to  bring  rain,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  influence  which  the 
l)ea>Jt  gods  are  able  to  exert  over  the  an- 
thropic  beings  who  actually  control  it 
Rain-bringing  itself  is  properly  the  func- 
tion of  the  ram  priests  and  of  the  K6tikilli 
society,  the  latter  consisting  of  Zufii  of  t^e 
male  sex,  and  occasionally  some  females. 
Admission  to  this  is  nec^essary  in  order 
that  one  may  hav(^  access  after  death  to 
the  dance-house  of  the  anthropic  gods. 
There  are  six  divisions  of  the  K6tikilli, 
holding  their  ceremonies  in  as  many  kivas 
corresponding  to  the  six  world-qiutrters, 
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and  in  their  performances  members  wear 
masks  representing  the  antliropic;  beings, 
which  they  are  then  siipposeti  actually  to 
embiMly,  althougli  they  sing  to  them  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  bring  showers. 
The  Kain  priesthood  and  tlie  Priesthood 
of  the  Bow  are  considered  under  the  cap- 
tion Shamaim  and  PrietiSf  but  they  may 
be  classeil  also  as  brotherhoods  concerned 
resi^ectively  with  rain-muking  and  war 
(see Stevenson  in 23d  Rep.  R  A.  E.,  1905). 

AtSia  theS4H»iety  of  the  (  ougiir  presides 
over  hunting,  and  tliere  is  also  a  Warrior 
society.  Parents*  apply  to  have  their  chil- 
dren admitted  into  a  society,  or  a  jK'rson 
who  has  l)een  cured  by  the  society  may 
afterwanl  \ye  taken  in.  A  iH'rsou  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  scniety,  anil 
most  of  the  societies  also  consist  of  two 
or  mon»  orders,  the  nu>st  importimt  '*lx*- 
ing  that  in  which  the  members  are  en- 
dowtnl  with  the  anagogic^s  of  medicine.*' 

Since  the  Ilopi  clans  have  been  shown 
by  Fcwkes  to  Jiave  In^en  originally  inde- 
pendent loi*al  grou|>s,  the  secret  soi'iety 
performances  among  them  would  appear 
to  be  nothing  mori'  than  the  rituals  of  the 
various  grou|)s,  the  societies  themselves 
being  the  meni)>ers  of  the  gnmps  owning 
such  rituals  and  certain  others  that  have 
l)een  jrnmteil  a  right  to  mrticipate.  The 
princifial  war  soi^-iety,  however,  has  re- 
8Qlt(\l  f rt>m  a  fusion  of  the  warriors  or  war 
80i»ieties  of  all  the  clans  of  the  Hopi  pue- 
blos exivpt  one.  Resides  the  tw(»  war  so- 
cieties, and  two  t?oi*ietit»s  devoted  to  the 
curing  of  diseases,  all  of  theste  brother- 
hotnis  devote  themselves  to  bringing  rain 
and  stinmlating  the  en^wth  of  com. 
Each  is  headeil  by  a  chief,  who  is  the 
clan  chief  as  well  and  Uie  old«>st  man  in 
his  clan,  and  iH^iitaiiis  several  sulK>Tdinate 
chiefs,  while  the  oldest  woman  of  the 
clan  iHYupies  a  i\»nspicuous  place. 

The  Californian  Maidu  had  a  society 
into  which  certiiin  bovs  chocsen  bv  the  olil 
men  were  annual ly  admitteil.  Tlbe  soi'ie- 
tiea  were  calUil  Yi^i^^^ni,  and  includeil  all 
the  men  of  note  in  the  tril>e.  **  The  ivre- 
monii's  were  moreor  les^'  elaln^rate,  involv- 
ing fasts,  instruction  in  the  myths  and 
lore  of  the  trilv  by  the  older  men,  and 
finally  a  great  feast  ami  dam^  at  which 
the  neophytes  fur  the  first  time  |^»er- 
fonuiM  their  dani-t^s,  which  were  pn>ba- 
blv  n^viveil  thnnigh  visions.*'  j  Dixon, 
Maidu  Myths.  bHVJ.^  l-lach  village  or 
gnnip  of  vi'.higes  t.x)nimonly  had  a  sejia- 
rate  branch  i>f  the  six-iety  under  a 
leailer  i^IKxi  Iliiku.  who  was  one  of  the 
mt>si  im|H^rtant  ivrsonajjes  in  the  place, 
l^ing  frei|uenily  i^lK\i  u|hmi  to  settle 
disputi'S  that  *^Mild  not  otherwist*  i«<uvm- 
pos«\i.  Irad  a  war-uiriv,  or  detemiino 
when  the  |Hvple  snould  gi^  to  gather 
ac^>ms.  Ho  \ias  usually  a  shaman  also, 
and  was  then  considereil  mote  powedui 


than  any  other,  for  which  reason  he  was 
looked  to,  to  make  rain,  insure  good  sup- 
plies of  acorns  and  salmon,  keep  his  peo- 
ple in  good  health,  and  destroy  tneir 
enemies  by  means  of  diseases.  He  was 
the  keeper  of  a  sacred  cape  made  of 
feathers,  shells,  and  pieces  of  stone, 
which  was  made  for  him  by  the  previous 
leader  and  would  kill  anyone  else  who 
touch e< I  it.  He  was  apTK)inted  by  the 
most  noted  shaman  in  the  society,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  been  instructed 
m  a  dream,  and  usually  held  office  as 
long  as  he  chose,  though  he  might  be 
deposiHl.  Powers  quotes  a  loi'al  authority 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  secret  society 
among  the  Ponio  which  conjured  up  in- 
fernal horrors  for  the  pur^)oseof  '*  keeping 
their  women  in  subjection,'*  and  they 
are  also  said  to  have  had  regular  assembly 
hoiuH's,  but  the  account  of  this  society  is 
evidently  garbled  ami  distorteii. 

The  sense  of  sufiematural  as  distin- 
guished from  purely  sei*ular  relationships 
receiveil  its  K>^ii^l  reix>gnition  among  the 
Kwakiutl  of  the  ix>ast  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  a  division  of  the  year  into  a  sacred 
and  a  profane  i^eriod.  during  each  of 
which  tlie  so<nal  organization  and  along 
with  it  wrsonal  api>ellations  of  the  tribe 
chanjreil  completely.  In  the  tirst  place, 
a  distinctitm  was  made  l>etween  present 
meml)ers  of  the  secret  societies,  called 
"seals,"  and  the  qnojtttMy  those  who 
were  for  the  time  lH?ing  outside  of  them. 
These  latter  were  furthennore  divided,  in 
acconiance  with  sex,  age,  and  sov*ial  stand- 
ing, into  several  Inxlies  which  received 
names  gi»nerally  referring  to  animals. 

The  **  steals,"  on  the  other  hand,  were 
sulnlivided  into  s<KMeties  in  aivordamce 
with  the  sui>er natural  Ini'ings  suppoee^i  to 
inspire  the  various  members.  All  of  thi^se 
whose  ancestors  had  had  an  enct>unter 
with  the  same  su(>ematural  being  were 
thus  Ivaiidetl  t4»gether,  and.  since  only 
one  person  mi&iht  repre^nt  each  ancestor, 
the  numl>er  in  a  soi-iety  was  limited,  and 
one  might  join  only  on  the  retirement  of 
a  meml>er.  Kvery  seen^t  «K*ieiy  hail  its 
own  dauivs,  songs,  whistles,  and  cellar- 
bark  rings.  The  right  to  a  petition  in  a 
secret  SiK-iety  might  l*e  ai>|uired  by  kill- 
ing a  |»enH»n  of  some  foreign  trilv  and 
takim;  his  paraphernalia,  or  for  one's  £on 
by  marrving  the  dai^hter  of  him  who 
pcki^^^fe^i  it.  \i  the  time  of  initiation 
the  novitv  wa-^  supposed  to  be  carrie^i 
away  for  a  season  by  tlie  spirit  which 
came  to  him.  and  after  his  netam  he 
nsnally  went  through  the  dififer^nt  houses 
in  the' town  accomjianieil  bv  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  haA  \^^n  initiated 
pivvii'usly.  In  case  his  spirit  were  a 
violent  one,  he  might  breu:  up  boxes, 
i-anoes.  etc.,  which  the  giver  of  the  feast 
bad  to  replace.    The   moA  important 
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part  of  these  societies  were  the  ones  in- 
spired by  the  cannibal  spirit,  the  origin  of 
which  lias  been  traced  by  Boas  to  the 
Heiltsuk  tribe  and  to  customs  connected 
with  war. 

From  the  Kwakiutl  and  IIeiltj?uk  these 
secret  society  dances  spread  nortliward 
and  southward.  Tlie  Nootka  are  said  to 
have  had  two  principal  swret  society  per- 
formances, the  Dukwally  (i.  e.  lu^ koala) ^ 
or  Tliunder-bird  ceremony,  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  I  from  the  wolves,  and 
the  Tsilyeq  (Kwakiutl  Ts^d^eifn),  or 
Tsiahk,  into  whicha  i>atient  was  initiated 
when  the  shaman  ha<l  not  suc<*eeded  in 
curing  him.  According  to  Swan  the  latter 
was  jxjrfonned  after  the  patient  had  seen 
adwarlish  spirit  with  long,  yellowish  hair 
and  four  horns  on  his  head  who  promised 
relief  if  the  ceremonies  were  performed. 

The  SongiHh  of  British  Columbia  have 
two  societies  called  TciyT^wan  and  Xau- 
XAurtAl,  obtained  from  the  Nootka.  The 
tirnt  is  ojK'n  to  anylx^dy  and  consists  of 
five  subordinate  societies.  That  to  which 
a  man  belongs  depends  on  the  dream  ho 
has  after  retiring  into  the  woods.  Unlike 
the  other,  only  rich  j atopic  can  become 
members  of  the  XAuxAuFtAl,  as  heavy 
payments  are  exacted  lor  initiation.  The 
XAnxAni''tAl  novicealso  obtains  his  guard- 
ian spirit  in  the  woods,  after  which  he 
performs  his  tii*st  dance  with  masks  and 
cedar-bark  ornaments.  Among  the  coast 
Salish  of  Fraser  valley  is  found  a  brother- 
h(X)d  or  society  calle^l  S<|oi'a(iT,  which 
enjoys  special  prerogatives  and  possesses 
certain  emblems  and  dances.  Bellacoola 
8e<^rc.»t  societies  are  cl«jsely  l:)<>und  up  with 
the  festivals  and  the  tribal  organization. 
They  are  of  two  varieties,  the  Sisaiik', 
obtaine<l  from  a  iK'ing  of  that  name  who 
resides  in  the  sun,  and  the  KiVsiut,  which 
were  deriveii  from  a  female  sijirit  who 
lives  in  a  cave  in  the  woods  and  comes 
out  only  in  winter  when  the  feasts  are 
alxjut  to  be  held.  He  who  sei'S  her  has 
to  invite  people  to  dance  the  Ku^'siut. 
There  are  several  different  so(!ieties  or 
degrees  of  this,  however,  corresponding 
to  tlie  highest  ones  among  the  Kwakiutl. 
The  dances,  masks,  etc.,  used  at  such 
times,  and  only  then,  seem  to  l)e  the 
special  prof)erty  of  the  different  clans,  but 
nght  to  wear  them  has  to  be  ac<juireil  by 
the  individuals. 

The  Tsimshian  societies  were  all  re- 
ceived from  the  Heiltsuk  through  Kit- 
katla,  but  according  to  Niska  tratlition 
they  were  obtained  by  the  former  from  a 
man  who  went  to  live  among  the  bears. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  live  or  six  of 
these  societies  among  the  latter  pc<)]>le, 
and  the  number  of  places  in  each  was 
limite<l.  The  ])erforinan(.H*s  were  similar 
to  those  seen  among  the  Kwakiutl,  excei)t 
that  they  were  not  so  elaborate. 
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The  Haida  have  had  secret  societies 
only  during  the  last  100  or  150  years.  The 
entire  |ierformance  consisted  in  the  sup- 
poscnl  ixxssession  of  the  novice  by  some 
one  of  a  numl:>er  of  spirits,  who  carried  the 
youth  away  and  ma<le  him  act  the  way 
the  spirit  himself  was  supposed  to  act 
Some  of  these  ways  of  acting  were  intro- 
duced, while  others  were  in  accordance 
with  native  conceptions.  They  were 
largely  the  proi>erty  of  certain  chiefs  who 
woulil  allow  only  their  own  families  to 
use  them.  Among  the  Tlingit  the  socie- 
ties apjH'ar  to  have  been  employed  in  a 
very  similar  manner,  but  with  tKe  north- 
ern Tlingit  they  had  barely  made  their 
api)earance. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mm.  for 
1895,  1897,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ir,  Anthr.  i,  1898;  Boas  and 
Hill-Tout  in  Reps.  B.  A.  A.  S.;  Boas, 
Gushing,  Fewkes,  Hoffman,  Dorsey,  and 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  Reps.  B.  A.  K.;  Brin- 
ton,  l^nai)e  I-«eg.,  18i85;  Curtis,  N.  Am. 
Ind.,  i-v,  1907-09;  Cushin^  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  m  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  1902,  and 
pt.  Ill,  1905;  Powers  m  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Warren  in  Coll.  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc,  V,  1885.  (J.  B.  s.) 

Seechelt  {SycicUl),  A  Salish  tribe  on 
Jervis  and  Seechelt  inlets,  Nelson  id.,  and 
the  s.  part  of  Texada  id. ,  Brit  Col.  They 
speak  a  di.stinct  dialect  and  are  thought 
by  Hill-Tout  on  physical  grounds  to  be 
related  to  the  Lilloo'et.  Anciently  there 
were  4  divLsions  or  septs  —  Kunechin, 
Tsonai,  Tuwanek,  and  Skaiakos — but  at 

f)resent  all  live  in  one  town,  called  Chate- 
ech,  aroimd  the  mission  founded  by 
Bishop  Durieu,  who  converted  them  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Kunechin  and 
Tsonai  are  sai<l  to  be  of  Kwakiutl  lineage. 
Pop.  2:»()  in  UK)2,  acconling  to  the  Cana- 
dian Departuicnt  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
.S25  according  to  Hill-Tout.  The  former 
authority  gives  244  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Ni'ciatl.— B<ms  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
10,  1S89  (Ck)mox  name).  Scaihelth.— Brit  Col. 
mup,  Iiid.  All.,  Victoria,  1872.  Beohelts.— Maync, 
Brit.  Col..  IH,  1862.  BcBhal.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
w.n.VrK«abs.  Brit. Col.,  119B,  18J«.  Bhe-ihell.^Can. 
Ind.  A. IT..  30S.  1S7'.).  Bi'cati.— Boas,  op.  clt  (Nan- 
aimo  iiain<').    Si'oiatl.— Ibid,  (own  name). 

Seechkaberuhpaka  ('prairie  chicken'). 

A  band  of  the  Hi(iat*<a  (q.  v.). 
Prairie  Chicken.— Morgan,  Ano.  Soc.,  159,  1877. 
Prairie  hen.— Matthews.  Kthno?.  Hidatfla,  207, 
1.S77.  Seeoh-ka-be-ruh-pa'-ka.— Morgan,  op.  clt. 
SiUkabinoHpaka.— Matthews,  infn.  1885.  Td- 
Ukft'  djio-qpa'-ka.— Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
242.  1»J7.  Tti  Uka  do  hpa-ka.— .Matthews,  Eth- 
ni»g.  HidatNi,  <»p.  cit. 

Seeharongoto  {See-hnr-nng^-o-tOf  *clraw- 
inj»  down  hiir).  A  sulKiivision  of  the 
Wolf  clan  of  the  Delaware8. — Morgan, 
Ane.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Seek's  Village.  A  former  Miami  village, 
named  from  the  chief,  on  Eel  r.,  about 
3  m.  from  Coliunbia  City ,  in  Whitley  co., 
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Ind.  The  tract  was  sold  in  1838.  Ac- 
cording^ to  Indian  information  obtained 
by  J.  F.  Dunn,  the  chiefs  name  was 
Z!eke  and  h\»  father  wa8  a  German.  His 
Miami  name  was  Maconsaw,  'Young 
Beaver/  and  this  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  village. 

Beethltnn  ( Chasta  Costa:  Se-egl'tfinf  *  peo- 
ple using  sahnon  weirn' ).  The  Takelma 
\illage  nearest  the  Chastacosta,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Beginiavin.  A  former  Fotawatomi  vil- 
lage, named  from  its  chief,  on  Rouge  r., 
near  Detroit,  Mich.     The  tract  was  sold 

in  1827. 

Beginsairn's  Village.— Treaty  of  1H27  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  674,  1873.  SefinsaTin'a  Tillage. —Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  159. 1817.  Seginaervin's  village.— De- 
troit treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I, 
747,  1832.  Beginsiwia'a  Tillage.— Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  IW,  1873. 

Sego.  A  bulbous  root  {QdochorUis  bi- 
teua)  found  particularly  in  Utah  and  used 
for  foixl  by  the  Indians:  from  the  w^ord 
for  bull>ou8  roots  of  this  sort  in  the  Paiute 
language.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Segocket.  An  Abnaki  village  about 
1614,  near  the  mouth  of  Peno])8cot  r.,  Me. 

SagoolEet.— Smith  (161()}  in  Maw).  Hist.  8nc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  VI,  97. 1837.  Begohquet.— Strachey  (ca.  1612), 
Va.,  167,  1849. 

Begotago.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
probably  near  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
r.,  Me.— iSmith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
ColL,  3d  s.,vi,  107,  1837. 

8«gimeiit  A  former  Nipmuc  village 
in  N.  E.  Connecticut,  whose  warriors 
gathered  with  other  hostile  Indians  in 
1675  at  Manexit.— Quanapaug  (1675)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  vi,  205, 1800. 

Segwallitsn.  Given  bv  Gibbs  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  178,  1877)  as  a  band  of 
the  Nisqualli.  The  name  is  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Segwarnsa.    See  Saghimreesa, 

8eh.  The  Ea^le  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo. 
New  Mexico.  A  corresponding  clan  ex- 
isted also  at  the  former  relattnl  pueblo  of 

Pecos. 

Se^+.-lnoilge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350,  1896  (Pe- 
coeform;  +=<w/'  =  ' people').  Sehtta^sh.— Hodge, 
Ibid.  (Jemez  form ).  8e-peh.— Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  431.  1904  (Peioa  form). 

Sehachpeya  (Srh-fwh-pe-ifa).  A  former 
Hupa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Trinity 
r.-,  Cal.,  below  the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. — 
GibbH,  M}S.,B.  \.  K..  1852. 

Sekamish.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
on  White  r.,  n.  \v.  Wash.,  now  on  Port 
Madison  res. 

Be-ka-mith.— (Jil>bH  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436, 
1865.  Sk-Khabieh.- Mnllet  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  198, 
1877.  St-ka-bish.— Ibid.  St-Uth-mish.— Treaty  of 
1866 In  r.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378. 1«73.  St  Kalmiab.- 
Roej*  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  lSt".9.  r.i.\  1870.  St'kamiah.— 
Gibljs  in  (-.nit.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l,  179, 1«77. 

Sekani  ('dwellers  on  the  rocks').  A 
group  of  AtliapaiH^an  tribes  living  in  the 
valley H  of  upjKjr  Peace  r.  and  its  tributa- 
ries an<l  on  the  w.  hIojkj  of  the  Rocky 
mts,,  Brit  Col.    Morice  says  they  were 


formerly  united  into  one  laroe  tribe,  but 
on  account  of  their  nomadic  nabits  have 
gradually  separated  into  smaller  dis- 
tinct tribes  having  no  affiliation  with 
one  another.  Harmon  (Jour.,  190, 1820) 
said  that  they  came  from  e.  of  the  Rocky 
mts.,  where  they  fonned  a  part  of  the 
Teattine.  Gallatin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  20,  18.%)  gave  their  habitat  as 
the  headwaters  of  Peace  r.  Dunn  ( Hist 
Oreg.,  79,  1844)  located  them  in  the 
mountains  near  Nahanni  r.  Wilkes  ( U.  S. 
Explor.  Expe<l.,  iv,  451,  1845)  said  they 
ranged  about  Ft  Simpson,  e.  of  the  Ta- 
cuUi  and  beyond  the  Rocky  mts.  McLean 
(Hudson's  Bay,  i,  235,  1849)  found  some 
at  Mcljcod  lake  in  1849.  Richardson 
(Arct.  Voy.,  ii,  31,  1851)  placed  them 
between  Stikine  and  Skeena  rs.  Taylor 
(Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862)  descnbed 
them  as  being  in  the  nK)un tains  between 
McLeo<i  and  Connolly  lakes.  According 
to  Hind  (Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261,  1863) 
they  inhabiteil  the  foot  of  the  Roi^ky 
mts.  N.  w.  of  Peace  r.  and  a  part  of  New 
Caledonia  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  resorting 
to  Fts  Dun  vegan,  Halkett,  and  Liard. 
Poi»e  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  ]ocate<1  them  w.  of 
Tatlah  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Petitot  (Diet 
D^n^Dindjie,  xx,  1876)  said  that  most 
of  them  were  near  the  trading  posts 
on  Eraser  r.,  a  small  numl)er  only  fre- 
quenting the  Peace  and  Liard,  where 
tney  have  a  reputation  for  great  savage- 
ness.  Morice  (Proc.  C^uiad.  Inst,  112, 
1889)  says  they  roam  over  the  Rocky 
mts.  on  both  slopes  and  the  adjacent 
forests  and  plains  from  about  64°  to  60° 
N.  They  are  of  much  slighter  build  and 
shorter  in  stature  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  from  whom  they  otherwise 
differ  but  little  except  that  their  bands 
are  numerous  and  not  closely  organized 
socially.  Morice  describes  them  as  slen- 
der and  bony,  in  stature  below  the  aver- 
age, with  narrow  forehead,  prominent 
cheek-l>oncs,  small,  deeplv  sunk  eyes, 
the  upper  lip  very  thin,  the  lower  pro- 
truding, the  chin  very  small,  and  the 
nose  straight.  Fathers  appear  like  chil- 
dren, and  none  are  corpulent  and  none 
bald.  Petitot  describes  them  as  built 
like  Hindus,  light  of  color,  with  fine 
black  almond  eyes,  large  and  of  oriental 
lim^pidity,  firm  noses,  the  mouth  large 
and  voluptuous.  Many  of  the  males  are 
circumcized.  The  women  wear  rings  in 
their  noses.  These  people  are  very  bar- 
barons  and  licentious.  Their  complete 
isolation  in  the  Rocky  mts.  and  their 
reputation  for  merciless  and  cold-blooded 
savagery  cause  them  to  be  dreaded  b^ 
other  trilx^iJ.  Their  manner  of  life  la 
miserable.  They  do  without  tents,  sleep- 
ing in  brut^li  huts  open  to  the  weather. 
Their  only  clothing  consists  of  coats  and 
breeches  of   mountain-goat  or  bighorn 
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skins,  the  hair  tume<l  outside  or  next  to 
the  skin  at^cordiug  to  the  season.  They 
cover  themselves  at  night  with  goat-skins 
flewe<i  together,  which  communicate 
to  them  a  strong  odor,  though  less 
pungent  than  tlie  Chifjewyan  receive 
Irom  their  smokeii  elk  ^kins.  Petitot 
(Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  309,  1891) 
pronounces  them  the  least  frank  and  the 
most  sullen  of  all  of  the  Tinneh.  They 
are  entirely  nomadic,  following  the  moose, 
carihou,  hear,  lynx,  rabbits,  inarmoti^,  and 
beaver,  on  which  they  subsist.  They  eat 
no  fish  and  look  on  fishing  as  an  unmanly 
occu])ation.  Their  society  is  founded  on 
father-right.  They  have  no  chiefs,  but 
accept  the  council  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  in  each  band  as  regards  hunt- 
ing, camping,  and  traveling  (Morice, 
Notes  on  \V.  l)en<'"8,  28,  1893).  When  a 
man  dies  they  y»ull  down  his  brush  hut 
over  the  remains  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  If  in  camp,  or  m  the  eventof  the 
de<'ease<l  !)eing  a  person  of  consecpience, 
they  make  a  rough  coffin  of  liiui)S  and 
erect  a  scaffolding  for  it  to  rest  on,  cover- 
ing it  usually  with  his  birch-bark  canoe 
inverte<l;  or,  on  the  death  of  aj^  influen- 
tial meml>er  of  the  trilx*,  a  spruce  log 
may  l>e  hollowed  out  for  a  coftin  and 
the  remains  suspended  therein  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  they  hide 
the  corpse  in  an  erect  position  in  a  tree 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  They 
keep  up  the  old  practice  of  burning  or 
castmg  into  a  river  or  leaving  suspenderi 
on  trees  the  weapons  and  clothing  of  the 
dead  person.  When  a  inemlx»r  of  the 
band  was  Ixjlieved  to  be  stricken  with 
death  thev  left  with  him  what  provisions 
they  could  spare  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate  when  the  camp  broke  up.  They 
are  absolutely  honest.  A  trader  may  go 
on  a  trapping  exi>edition,  leaving  his 
store  unlocked  without  fear  of  anything 
being  stolen.  Nativw  may  enter  an<l 
help  themselves  to  powder'and  shot  or 
any  other  articles  they  re<iuire  out  of  his 
stock,  but  ever^  time  they  leave  the  ex- 
act equivalent  m  furs  (Morice). 

Morice  (Trans.  Can.  Inst,  28,  1893) 
divides  the  Sekani  into  9  tribes,  each 
being  composed  of  a  numl)er  of  l)ands 
having  trarlitional  hunting  grounds  the 
limits  of  which,  unlike  those  of  their 
neighbors,  are  but  vaguely  defined.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  trespass 
on  the  territory  of  one  another  without 
molestation,  an  unusual  custom  among  the 
tribes  of  the  N.  W,  The  trilK*s  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Yutsutkenne,  (2)  Tsekchneaz, 
(3)  Totatkenne,  (4)  Tsatkenne  (Tsat- 
tine),  (5)  Tsetautkenne,  (H)  Sarsi,  (7) 
Saschutkenne,  (8)  Otzenne,  (9)  Tselone. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  eastern  division, 
the  Thekkane. 

Drake  (Bk.  Inds.»  xi,  1848)  gave  their 
niunber  as  1,000  in  1820.    Dawson  (Kep. 


Can.  Inst.,  200b,  1889)  said  that  in  1888 
there  were  78  near  Ft  Liard  and  73  near 
Ft  Halkett,  making  151  in  the  Mackenzie 
r.  region.  Morice  (Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 
1889)  said  that  they  numbered  500  in  1887, 
not  more  than  250  of  them  being  in 
British  Columbia.  The  same  authority 
(Notes  on  W.  Di^n66,  16,  1893)  estimated 
the  total  papulation  of  the  Sekani  group 
at  1,300;  tlie  Sekani  proper,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rocky  mts.,  numbering  500,  the 
Tsattine  700,  and  the  Sarsi  100.  In  1909 
the  Sarsi  (q.  v.)  alone  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  197. 

▲l-U-tlii.— Dawaon  in  Rep.  Qeol.Surv.  Can.,  192b, 
1887.  LhUten.—Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst..  118. 
1S89  ('inhabitants  of  beaver  dams':  applied 
also  to  Nahanc).  •r'Ut-'tenne.— Morice,  Notes  on 
W.  D«int^s.  29, 1893  (* people  of  the  beaver  dams': 
Takulli  name.)  Kooky  Mountain  Indians.— Ban- 
croft, Nut.  Races,  i,  map.  35.  1882.  S^oanais.— 
Pctitot  in  .lour.  Roy.  Geosr.  Soc.,  661, 1883  ('men 
who  live  on  the  mountain').  Seounnio.— Hale, 
Ethnol.and  Philol., 202,1846.  S^kanaia.— Petitot, 
Diet.  Di>n^Dind1i«i,  xx,  1876.  Bokanais  toeni.— 
Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 18H9.  Sekan'-et.— 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1809.  Bioannis.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  115, 187-1.  Bioanny.— Pope, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1865.  Bioauniei.— Harmon, 
Jour.,  190.  313.  1K20.  Biooane.— C^in.  Ind.  AfT.,  91, 
1876.  Biecanies.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19, 
1862.  Biooannies.— Hind,  I^brador  Penin.,  ii.  261, 
app.,  1S63.  Biocony.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 
B.  A.  E.  Biokanies.— RcKxs  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
309, 18?2.  Bickanniet.— Ross.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Biconi.— Wilkes,  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  451,  1845. 
Bikanit.— DuflOt  de  Mofrns,  Expl.  de  I'Oregon.n, 
339. 1844.  Bikanni.— I^atham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond..  71,  18.^.  Bikannies.— Ketine  in  Stanford, 
Com pend.,  535,1878.  Bikenniea.— Ibid..  464.  Tli»- 
canies.— Dunn. Hist.Oregon,  79. 1844.  Th^ko-ni.^ 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866  ('dwellers on 
the  mountains' ).  The'-kln-neh.— Ro«t,  MS.  notes 
on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  The-ke-ottin^.— Petitot,  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1H65.  Th^-kh^n^.— Petitot  in  Bull. 
Soc.  GCOK.  Piiris,  chart,  1876.  Th^-kk'a-n^.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  862,  1891 
f'pooplcon  the  mountain').  Thi-kka-ni— Petitot, 
Diet.  D^ni^-Dindjit^.  xx,  1876.  Tbe-kk^Ottin<.~ 
I'etitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc..  651,  1888. 
Thiokcannies.— Hind,  I^brador  Penin.,  Il,  261, 
l^hi.  Thikaniet.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866.311. 1872.  Tsekanie.— Mclean,  Hudson's  Bay, 
I,  235,  1H49.  Ts^'kthne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W. 
DOnOs,  19. 1893.  Tsekenno.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can. 
Inst,  112.  1SM9  ('inhabitants  of  the  rocks'). 
Ttikanni.— {>atham,  Nnt.  Hist.  Man,  306,  I860. 
Tsitka-ni.— Rictiardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  31, 1851. 

Sekhataatnnne  ( Se-na^-tsi^d  ;</7iw?) .  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Cnastacoeta,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  iSogue  r.,  Orej?. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234,  1890. 

BekhushtiLntimne  (Se-afkc-iijln  t^^nhHf 
*  people  at  the  big  rocks').  A  band  of 
the  Mishikhwutmetunne  formerly  living 
on  Cocjuille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

Beknmne  ( Se-kum^-ne) .   A  former Maidu 

village  on  the  rijrht  bank  of  American  r., 

about  10  m.  above  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Lacomnit.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8, 1860. 
Becumnes.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol..  631.  1846. 
Beoumni.— I^ithain  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Ix)nd..  vi, 
79.1SM.  Bekamne.— Hale,  op.cit.,222.  Bekomne.— 
Hale  inb«quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat.  Race?*,  i,  450, 
1874.  Bekuzne.— Latham.  OpuHCula,  313.  lK<'iO.  B«- 
kuxnne.— I)ix<m  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVIL 
pt.  3,  pi.  38.  1905.  Sekvma«,~Hale,  op.  cit,  6S1, 
Bioamnet.— Ibid.,  680l 
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BekwaiSek^-wu),  TheKlikitatnameof 
a  villa^at  the  forks  of  Cowlitz  r.,  Wash. , 
in  186!^,  presumably  Vx»longing  to  the  Cow- 
litz tribe.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

SelalkwoiSt'l-ny-hco).  A  Sali^h  village, 
about  1863,  below  the  forks  of  Dwaniish 
r.,  Wash.,  an<i  probably  below  the  junc- 
tion of  White  and  Green  rs. — Gibbs,  MS. 
no.  248,  n.  A.  K. 

Selawigmint.  A  tril^e  of  Alaskan  Es- 
kimo living  on  Selawik  lake,  e.  of  Kotze- 
bues<l.,  Alaska.  Thev  numbered  100  in 
1880. 

Ohilivik.— Zagoskin,  DescT.  Riiss.  Poss.  Am.,  i.  74, 
1847.  SeeUwik  Mutet.— Kellv.  Anrt.  F>kiinos. 
chart,  1890.  Selawigamute.— Petroflf  in  10th  Cen- 
8Ufi,  Alaska,  4.  1H84.  Beliwi^mut.— Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Elhnol.,  1, 12, 1877.  SUawrnmiun.— Murdoch 
in  9th  Kcp.  B.  A.  E..  44,  1892.  Sulawig-meuU.— 
Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwln,  26,  1881. 

Seldovia  ( Russian :  *  herring ' ) .  A  Kan- 
iagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Kachemak  bav,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska.  Pop.'74inl880;  OiUnlSW.  ( Te- 
troff,  10th  (Vnj^us,  Alaska,  L%  1884.) 

Selelot  (S^relot).  A  iS<iuawmish  divi- 
sion living  on  Burranl  irdet,  coast  of 
British  Columbia. — Boa'*,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887. 

Selenite.     See  (tt/pstun. 

Selenxa.  A  former  Seminole  townatthe 
head  of  Ocilla  r.,  probablv  in  Madison  co., 
Fla. — 11 .  K.  Kx .  I  )oc.  74  ( 1 82:^) ,  1 9th  Cong. , 


1st  sess.,  27,  1S2(>. 

Selikwayi  ( Sf/i '.  ird^j/l ) .  A  Cherokee^ 
settliMiient,  alxnit  the  tiuie  of  the  removal 
of  the  tril)e  to  the  W.  in  18:«),<)n  Sallacoa 
cr.,  probably  at  or  near  the  present  Salla- 
coa, ( 'herokee  co.,  n.  w.  (Ja.  The  name  is 
that  <>f  a  small  green  snake,  an<l  of  a  tall 
broad-bladcd  grass  l>earing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  it.  (.1.  M.) 
Sallicoah,— Dof.  of  17'.^9  qu()tc<l  hv  Rovoe  in  5th 
Rep.  H.  .\.  K..  114.  lHh7. 

Selkuta  {Sit-ku^-ta).  A  Hellacoola  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bella- 
coola  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  u,  49,  1898. 

Sels  ( 'food-steamers' ).  The  name  ai>- 
plied,  probably  contemptuously,  to  a 
Haida  family  of  low  social  rank  which 
formed  a  sulxlivision  of  the  Illgahctgu- 
lanas.  It  is  related  that  the  people  of  this 
family  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  steam- 
ing food  t  hat  <  )ne  of  t  heir  women  <  nwe  said, 
"We  shall  be  called  '  food -steam  ers' "; 
and  so  it  happened.  Ix^w-class  people  in 
other  families  seem  to  have  received  the 
same  name. — Swanton,  Cont.  ilaida,  270, 
1905. 

Seltsas  {SFlts'(l\^).  A  Kat«ey  summer 
village  at  the  head  of  Pitt  lake,  which 
drains  into  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  C^ol. — 
Boas  in  Kep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Semeckamenee.     See  tS^'narkenat'm. 

Semehau  {Sj-:inE.r<yn,  *  little  lynx*).  A 
village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32m.  from  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  173, 1900. 


Semiahmoo.  A  Salish  tribe  living  about 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Wash- 
ington and  s.  w.  British  Columbia.  In  1843 
they  num leered  300,  and  in  1909  there  were 
38  of  the  tribe  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Birch  Bay.— Fnrnhain.  Trav.,  Ill,  1843.  Banuun- 
hoo.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  308,  1S79.  Semiahmoo.— Wil- 
son in  Jour.  Elhnol.  8oc.  I^>nd.,  27ti.  1SC6.  Semi- 
a'mo.— Boas  in  5th  Uep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  Can.,  10, 
1889.  Sem-mi-an-maa.- Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1857,  32H.  IfvV*.  Shimiahmoo.— Glbbs  in  Fac.  K.  R. 
Rep.,  1. 433, 18fK*>.  Simiahmoo.— <iibbs.  Clallam  and 
Lumnii.  6,  18(>3.  Simiamo.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  18M.  Skim-i-ah- 
moo.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rop.,  i,  436,  1855. 

Seminole  (Creek:  Sini-a-nf/'lc,  or  Isti 
simanole,  ' separatL**t ' ,  'runaway').  A 
Muskhogean  tribe  of  Florida,  originally 
made  up  of  immi^rrants  from  the  Ix)wer 
Creek  towns  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  who 
moved  down  into  Florida  following  the 
destruction  of  the  Ajxalachee  (q.  v.)  and 
other  native  tribes.  They  were  at  tirst 
classed  with  the  Lower  Creeks,  but  lx*gan 
to  l>e  known  under  their  present  name 
about  1775.  Those  still  residing  in 
Florida  call  themselves  Ikaniiiksalgi, 
'peninsula  i)eople*  (Gatschet). 

The  Seminole,  l)efore  the  removal  of  the 
main  body  to  Indian  Ter.,  consisted  chiefly 
of  descendants  of  Muscogee  (Creeks) 
and  Hitchiii  from  the  Lower  Creek  towns, 
with  a  considerable  numl)er  of  refugees 
from  the  rpj)er  Creeks  after  the  Creek 
war,  together  with  remnants  of  Yamasee 
and  other  contiuered  tribes,  Yuchi,  and 
a  large  negro  element  from  runaway 
slaves.  When  Hawkins  wrote,  in  1799, 
they  had  7  towns,  which  increased  to  20 
or  more  as  they  overran  the  peninsula. 

While  still  under  Spanish  rule  the 
Seminole  became  involved  in  hostility 
with  till*  I'nited  States,  particularly  in  the 
War  of  ]S12,  and  again  in  1817-18,  the 
latter  lK*ing  known  sa*  the  first  Seminole 
war.  This  war  was  quelled  bv  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  invaded  t*lorida 
with  a  force  exceeding  8,(HX)  men,  as  the 
result  of  which  Si>ain  ceded  the  territory 
to  the  United  SUites  in  1819.  By  treatvof 
Ft  Moultrie  in  1828,  the  Seminole  ceiled 
most  of  their  lands,  excepting  a  central 
reservation;  but  on  account  of  pressure 
from  the  l)ordor  p<>pulation  for  their  com- 
plete removal,  another  treatv  was  nego- 
tiated at  Payne.**  Landing  in  1832,  oy 
which  they  were  bound  to  remove  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  within  3  years. 
The  treatv  was  repudiateil  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tribe,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  celebrate<l  Osceola  (<].  v.), 
at  onct*  prej)ared  for  resistance.  Thus 
began  the  second  Seminole  war  in  1835, 
with  the  killing  of  Kmathla,  the  princi- 
l^al  siLmer  of  the  removal  treaty,  and  o.* 
(Ten.  A.  K.  Thompson,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  applying  pressure  to  those 
who  opposecl  the  arrangement.  The  war 
la8te<l  nearly  8  years,  ending  in  Aug.  1S42, 
with  the  practical  expatriation  of  the  tribe 
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from  FliiriiU  [nr  tlio  W.,  hot  at  tht>  coet 
of  lliv  livo  ■>[  iii'srlv  l.ritX)  Aiiiericfin 
tn>ot«iui<liliui-x[ii-ii<irturfof  $211,0(10,1100. 
Oii«  inriilfut  was  tint  iiiniisiu'n-  of  Maj. 
F.  i^  Jlaile'H  II  mi  inn]  111  of  UK)  nit?ii.  only 
uni-  iiiuii  c-^i-aiiint!  »liv>>.  The  Sfiiiiuole 
iU"„'n>i.'s  tiink  :iii  ai-livH  [):irt  tliruutfhiiut 

Tli.M-r.'ili',V(!dlr.(>klali<>iiinw«>n.'sub- 

intcj  the  ''Sfininolc 

It..-  Ki^.-nH('ii   Five 

fl  Tril>L-.'.     hi   i^riKTiil   i^imlition 


licqiientlv  >i 


anil  a<lviiii[viiii-nt  ilit-y  are  a))out  on  a 
level  Willi  llicir  iti>ii:lili"rs  antt  kiiisinvu 
..f  ilio  Cm-k  S-Mhni.  In  i'i>iiiiii<>ii  witli 
lh.M.lliiT  tribes  tlj.v  WIT.-  j«iitv  M  llii- 
UL'n-t-iiu-iit  for  tlii<  oiA'uiii;;  .'1^  lln'ir  inii.N 
tn  wttlfiiii-tit,  iijkI   llii-ir  triliiil  vovmi- 


iiumiUt2.1:w,  hiwly  niixi" 
blxHl,  in  uil'litiiiu  to  tksi 
fntaliaun.''  A  rcfiijn*  Im 
itole,  or,  Dure  properly,  .' 
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aroee,  is  nifm  on  the  Mexican  Kiile  uf  the 
Rio  (.irande  in  the  noighboriiotKl  of 
EaKJe  PSM,  Texaa. 

The  Seminole  Btill  reeiilin^  in  the  a. 
jiart  of  I'Inriria,  ofiiiiallv  c^^limateil  at 35j! 
Ill  tiKX),  lint  rediicetl  to'about275in  ItlOS, 
remain  neurlv  in  their  original  i-omlition. 
Within  the  lart  few  years  the  (iovem- 
nieiit  has  taken  steps  to  secure  ti>  tliein  a 
HRiall  permanent  reservation  to  include 
their  priiu'ipul  sett  ten  lenti).  In  (feiieral 
chanu'terislii'B  they  rewnililo  the  t'n-elis, 
fnini  whom  thev  have  dent^ndeil.  Tlie 
bvft  aeeount  <it  their  preiient  etatua  ia 
that  of  MurCaulev  in  the  frth  liep,  B,  A, 
K.,  iSH7.  Coiisull  utso  Bartrain,  Tmvels, 
eil.  I7!12:  Diiuork  in  Collier's  Weekly, 
(let.  17,  V.m,;  FairliankH.  Florida,  1901; 
(liilwhet,  Creek  JliRr.  1^'.,  r,  it,  18m-88; 
SpraKiif,  Iliat.  Kla.  War.  IS4K. 

TheirtownsanillmnilH  wereAliapopka, 
AlKiPulga,  Alachua,  Alafiem,  Alafwha, 
AllijMtor,  Alonko,  Apiikaaiiaocliu,  Aao- 
pala^,  Attapnlt^an,  Ib.m'h  Creek,  Big 
('ypreya  Swamp,  Bij;  llainmoek,  Itnw- 
U-p-'  Town,  liiii-ker  Woinan'H  Town, 
Tliinieti  Town,  (^alnaahatchee,  CujMila, 
CatU^h  I^ke,  t  helix ieo's  t)l<t  T»wn, 
Clietui-krita,  Cliiaha,  Chirnehaiti,  Chm'o- 
nikla,  ChiihalalKKilihulka,  Chokoiikia, 
<'(>ii  lladjo'a  Town.  CohiiwofiKH-he,  C"W 
Creek,  Ciutcowilla,  Ktante,  Ktotnlga,  fish- 
i'attnK  Creek,  Fowl  Tfiwn,  I  (atiihi-ala- 
ni(H-ha.  Iliamonee,  Ilit<'ha)inb>«ssi, 
lliti.'hitiimi'V,  Ilonioi<ui<i^  ,Iohn  llicka 
Tc.wii.  Jolee.  l/H-hchiocha,  lx.kw- 
ehnniiia,  Mt^liu'en'"  Village.  Miami 
River,  Mikauuki,  Mti-^qiiito  Imliaius  Slu- 
latlii  Oirl'a  Town,  Neuro  Town,  New 
Mikanuky,  Xntiiinil^r.  Uelii^ial);i,  Oi'hu' 
<'enl|;ii,  (ichupoi'rjwii.  Oi-ilhi,  Oelackona- 
yahe.  Oi'lawalia,  Ohathtobhourhy,  (Ike- 
huin|)kee,  Clklalintki^  l>)ionavi<,  tiwai<si»> 
San,  I'Hyiie'sTown.  IV.i  (.'reek 'Ban. i,  Pico- 
latit,  I'lhiklikaha,  rilatka.I'liillinieei<,  ila- 
(lerTown,  IteilToun,  Kampala,  Santa  F^, 
t?aruwjla,  Si'Crherpoja,  Heleuxa,  Hilarky, 
Si>ana»'iiika,  Siiwanee,Talahae8ee,  Talou 
Okliaee.  TaUiiiehapko-ajJopkii,  Tnltowhe- 
hallys,  T(H-t.x'tliUi,  Toli.-iwkalipa,  Toloa- 
wathla,  Tcii>i>]iananlka,  Totftaluhoeetska, 
Tui'kapitfia,  Ttii>1a1ali(H'kiika,\Vai'Hhoota, 
WakaHiFMU.  Wai-niia,  Wei-hotookme, 
Ww-ihiloklia.  Wi-lika,  Wewoka.  Willa- 
miuelia,  WithlaeoiH-hi-e,  Witlilai-ooi^liee- 
talofa,  Withlakii,  Yalaea.«r>ofhe,  Yalaka, 
"■  ■•  -(Yan,a«;e).    (J.  -• 


IXM  Cjwol'l 

Inim  iban-J , _ , 

Florida  |>Miln<uh:uIffi'pv<>plc').  ^^*"'*^"'r'  — 
llilil.  (-FfDliiMila  |ii«ii>le.'  wwn  luinw,  btan 
ittiua  'laiicl,'  lagAtm  'itup-Iiit,  1.  u.  iniinl  iif 
luml.  (IT  ppiilnhiiln'i.  Itktl  mmII.— hrlntm, 
H«n<1armtn.,14A.llinv.  Iitt  ilBuila.— <)Hti«-liel, 
1-r.i'k  Mler.  Le((..  i.fti,lWM  (-'(iirpaiHttil.'  ■niii- 
iiunv'l.  I«tT-«miil».— Uiilliiiiii  iti  Tmii".  Am. 
Aniiii.  Smv.  ir.  1>I.  isdl  niiiiTiii'erly  Irnii'Inlitl 
'u'iMm.'ii').  iMerCrnkL— Kiii>x(ITWilii.\in. 
iit.  E'niieri.  liiil.  AIT.,  i,  1\  li«!  Own-  iw"I  (Liltiftit- 
iiBlL'  tliu  Sumluulu  lu  UBlssuiU  Iruui  the  Luw« 
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Creeks  proper) .  Benumole.  — Oatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  66,  1884  (or  Isti  8einan61e).  Saminola.— 
Ramsay  (1795)  in  Mass.  Hint.  8oc.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  iv, 
99, 1795.  Bemlaoleans.— Conrad  in  H.  K.  Doc.  285, 
26th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  2.  1838.  Seminolet.— Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  78, 1832. 
Miinolie.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com  pond..  535, 
1878.    SeminoluUd.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A., 412, 

1885  ('the  people  that  are  wild*:  Creek  name). 
Scmiau'aiak.— Oatschet,  Fox  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1882 
(Fox  name) .  BunaaoOalgi.  — Oatschet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 67,1884  (Creek name) .  Simano'la'li.— Ibid. 
(Hitchitl  name).  Bim-e-lo-lt.— Hawkins  (1799). 
Sketch,  25,  1848  (trans,  'wild').  Bim-e-no-le.— 
Ibid.  Bimenolies. — Ibid.  Bimiloenlgoe. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  880,  1854  (Creek  name). 
BiniBole.— Bartram,  Travels,  21. 1792.  Bimonde.— 
Woodward.  Rerainisc.,  25, 1859  (miHprint).  Bim- 
oboUts.— MiUort.  M^moire,  12U,  1802.  Blm-fi-ao- 
IL— Grayson.  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1885 
(Creek  name) .  Tsllahaski.— Oatschet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  1. 66, 1884  (no  called  **from  their  town  Talla- 
haane").  XTiigia76-rono.— Gatschct,  ibid,  ('pen- 
Intnla  people':  Huron  name).  Wild  Ore«ka.— 
SUicott,  Journal,  246-7, 1799. 

Bemonan.      A   former  tribe  noted   by 

Massanet  as  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 

to  the  Texas  country  in  1690.    They  are 

possibly  the  TsejK^oen  of  Joutel. 
WBumaa.— Massanet,  Dictarocn  FitM^al.  Nov.  30, 
1716,  MS.  Tsepooen.— Joutel  in  Margry.  D^.,  in, 
289,  1878  (identical?).  Tsepeehocn  frerouteaa.— 
Barcla.  Ensa\'0,  271, 1723  (=T8epcoen  and  Sere- 
coutcha).  Tso^hoen.— Joutel.  Jour.,  90,  1719. 
Tsepehouen. — Ibid..  114. 

Bempoapi  {iStm-vo-a'pi),  The  Tewa 
name  of  a  ruined  Tano  pueblo  of  the 
compact,  communal  type,  situated  near 
Golaen,  Santa  Feco.,  ^.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1885;  Arch.  Inst.  Tapers,  iv,  108,  1892)  it 
was  abandoned  probably  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians. 
Valverde.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Benan  ( *  bird  * ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
BoUi'-taha.— (?atj«chet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  70, 

1886  (=* bird  clan'). 

Senap.    See  Samiup. 

Senaaqna (equivalent  of  Delaware  lenask- 
qualf  'original  grass,'  i.  e.  grans  which  was 
supposed  to  have  grown  on  the  land  from 
the  beginning. — Ruttenber).  A  former 
Kitchawank  fortified  village  on  Hudson  r. , 
at  the  mouth  of  Croton  r.,  in  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  identical  with  Kit- 
chawank village. — Ruttenl^r  (1)  Tril)e8 
Hudson  R.,  79,  1872,  (2)  Ind.  Geog. 
Name«,  29,  190ti. 

Senati.  A  Tat^ikutchin  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yukon  r.,  Ala:<ka,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tanaiia  r. 

Benatnch.  Mentioned  bv  Grant  (Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  185?)  as  a  Nootka 
tribe  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 

Seneca  ('place  of  the  stone,'  the  An- 
glicized form  of  the  Dutch  enunciation  of 
the  Moliegan  rendering  of  the  Iroqnoian 
ethnic  ap|)ellative  Qyieida^  or,  strictly, 
OnfriiiUe^(yhVya.nd  with  a  different  ethnic 
suffix,  ( hiiflhUe^ ror/non\  meaning  'peo- 
ple of  the  standing  or  projecting  roct  or 
stone').  A  prominent  and  influential 
tribe  of  the  Iroqncnn  (a.  v. ).  When  tirt«t 
known  tliey  oa'upie<i  tnat  partof  w.  New 
York  between  Seneca  lake  and  Geneva  r., 


having  their  council  fire  at  Tsonontowan, 
near  Naples,  in  Ontario  co.  After  the  po- 
litical destruction  of  the  Erie  and  Neuters, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Seneca  and  other  Iroquois 
people  carried  their  settlementa  weet- 
wara  to  L.  Erie  and  southward  along  the 
Alleghany  into  Pennsvlvania.  They  also 
received  into  their  tribe  a  portion  of  these 
conquered  i>eoples,  by  which  accessions 
they  became  the  larg^t  tribe  of  the  con- 
federation and  one  oi  the  niof>t  important. 
They  are  now  chiefly  settleii  on  the  Alle- 
gany, C'attaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  res., 
N.  Y.  A  jiortion  of  them  remained  under 
British  jurisdiction  after  the  declaration 
of  peace  an<l  live  on  (irand  River  res., 
Ontario.  Various  lo<!al  liands  have  been 
known  as  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Com- 
planter  Indians;  and  the  Mingo,  formerly 
m  Ohio,  have  become  official  iv  known  as 
Seneca  from  the  large  number  of  that 
tribe  among  them.  No  c*onsiderable 
number  of  the  Seneca  ever  joineil  the 
Catholic  Iroquois  colonies. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  Seneca  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Iroqnois  tribes  to  give  its  suffrage 
in  favor  of  the  abr)litioh  of  murder  and 
war,  the  suppression  of  cannibalism,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  ui>on 
which  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  was 
founded.  However,  a  large  division  of 
the  tribe  did  not  adoi>t  at  once  the  course 
of  the  main  body,  but,  on  obtaining  cov- 
eted privileges  and  prerogatives,  trie  re- 
cal(4trant  Inxiy  was  admitted  as  a  constitu- 
ent member  in  the  structure  of  the  League. 
The  two  chiefs!) i|)8  last  added  to  the 
quota  of  the  Seneca  were  admitted  on 
condition  of  their  exercising  functions  be- 
longing to  a  sergeant-at-arms  of  a  modem 
legislative  body  as  well  as  those  belong- 
ing to  a  modem  secrt^tary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  addition  to  their  duties 
as  federal  chieftains;  indeed,  they  be- 
came the  warders  of  the  famous  **tTreat 
Black  Doorwav"  of  the  Ix^ague  of  the 
Iroquois,  called  Ka^nho^hioddjVgd^mV  by 
the  Ononda^. 

In  historical  times  the  Bene<*a  liave 
l>een  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  five 
tribes  originally  composing  the  League 
of  the  Inxiuois.  The  Seneca  belong  in 
the  federal  organization  to  the  tnltal 
phratry  known  by  the  political  name 
H(/ndoffms^*htn\  meaning,  'they  are 
clansmen  of  the  fathers,'  of  which  the 
Mohawk  are  the  other  meml)er,  when 
the  trilH»s  are  organized  as  a  federal  coun- 
cil; but  when  ceremonially  organized  the 
Onondaga  also  l)elong  to  this  phratry  (see 
GoviTtiwent).  In  the  feileral  amncil  the 
Seneca  are  represented  by  eight  federal 
chiefs,  but  two  of  these  were  added  to 
the  original  six  present  at  the  first  fed- 
eral council,  to  give  representation  to  that 


part  of  the  tribe  whicti  had  at  first  n>- 
lueed  U)  juin  the  LeaKiie.  Sini'e  Iho 
onfanixation  of  the  I^apuKof  tlie  IriKiiiiiif, 
appToximatfly  in  the  third  quarti-r  of  tlio 


16th <«iiiiiry,  the  nnmlN-rnf  S>'iiiK-a ctutii'. 
whirh  Hre  onniniM'd  into  tw<i  phratrii's 
for  the  iHrfornmlirp  of  Uilli  i-eroiuutiiul 
and  civil  fiim-liiiivs  liuvt!  vurii'd.  Th>' 
niiinut<  of  the  follnuhif;  niixi  hiivt;  lieoii 
recorded:  Wolf,  llimtml  •hiiiim'i.V;  B.iir. 
t[otliiljioriui"'M' ;  Hi'iiver,  IMii/i'>"<je-jiC; 
Turtle,  Uadmiii"<t:>V:  Hawk,  Ihuli-- 
ihiri^"ijanH' ;  8anJpi]H'r,  IMi'nc'ri'iu'. 
m>inetiniei<  alwii-alleil  tfiii)M>,  I'lover,  un<i 
KilLiw;  IJeer.  il.,.li,.i..li'.m,uu- :  Do... 
lliidi)ui''"ilfO<jti' ,  soinetiiiieM  J/niimnlt'- 
ffoiJrfS"'.-  Heron, //"'/«/.i.''.n'V'-  Inalist 
of  clan  nniiiw  maik-  in  1K!S  hv  lli'n, 
Dearliom  from  infoniiatinn  civi'n  hiiti  hy 
Mr  Cone,  an  intcriireter  i>f  Ihn  Toiia- 
vanda  land,  the  lloron  clnu  is  c:ill<"l  the 
Swan  clan  with  the  native  nniiic  uiveii 
above.  Of  theit!  irlann  only  live  hail  uti 
unequal  reiircwiitBtion  in  tlip  feilcral 
roiinril  of  the  I^atciie;  niinii'ly.  th>'  Siinil- 
piiier,  three,  the  Turtle,  two.  Ilic  Muwk, 
one,  the  Wolf,  one,  aii'l  (he  Ih-ar.  one. 

Oneof  theettflicst  knowji  rffen-iu'eg  to 
the  ethnii^  name  Senctii  ii*  thitt  on  tlii' 
Oriitinal  Carte  Fiinirativt!,  auiiexeil  to  tin- 
Memorial  pr»»ente<l  to  ihe  Stiiti's-Gi'iieral 
of  the  NettierlanilH,  All);.  IX,  Uilti.  on 
which  itappearH  with  the  Diitrh  )iliiiiil  as 
.'^iin(-ca><.  This  map  in  ri-iiiiirk:il>li-  aUn 
for  tlu:  flnt  known  niuiitioti  (if  tliu  undent 
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Kric,Bometimefl  called  GahkwasorKahk- 
uah;  on  this  map  they  apjieiir  under  the 
name  hist  cited,  tiiu-)'im  (ch  =  khi.  and 
wure  plui'ed  on  tho  n.  AAo  of  the  w. 
hmiK'h  of  the  SiLsijiiehaiinu,  The  name 
(lid  not  orijnnally  lielong  t/i  the  Seneca, 
but  to  the  Oneiila,  as  the  follnwint;  limn 
will  show. 

In  the  early  i«rt  of  Dec.  1B34,  Arent 
Van  Curler  ( or (.\>H8ori,  the  connnii^earv 
nrfuelorollhe  Manor  of  IteiiwelaerwycK 
(his  uni;le'H  eaUitcl,  set  out  from  Ft 
Oranire.  now  Alltany.  N.  Y.,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  fiir-lraile,  to  visit  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Siiineketis.  Strictly  t>p(-aking, 
tlic  latter  name  desienateil  the  liiieida, 
lint  at  thiH  time  it  wua  a  (ceiieral  name, 
umially  conipriHin;!  the  Ohnndaua,  the 
< 'nyii)fR,  and  llioi^ne<ii,  in  addition.  At 
that  periiHl  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
eoiLimonly  divi'leil  the  Five  Inxiuoin 
IrilieH  intii  two  identii'al  gr'iuiw:  to  the 
firvt,  the  I>utch  (cave  tlio  name  Ma>|uaa 
(Mohawkl.and  to  the  latter,  l^innekenN 
(f^eneea,  tlie  linnl -cim  beirit;  the  Iintcli 
lienilive  plural),  with  the  con  nutation  of 
the  four  trilie^  mentioneil  aliove.  Tlie 
French  L-ai-e  to  the  latter (troup  theKcneml 
name  "W  Inxpioii)  Supcrieum",  '"let 
nirc)i|iiaimi'enhant",  i.  e.  the  Up|)erln>- 
(guuis,  *'\eA  liiroi|uolades|iayi>plu)thaiits, 
nommes  Sontonaheronnonii "  [literally, 
'the  Iroi|Uiiis  of  the  u]>p<'r  country, 
called  Siintonaheronnona'),  the  latter  be- 
inn  "I'ly  :inr>ihir  form  of  "les  Teonnon- 
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none"  (the  Mohawk;  literally,  *  the  Iro- 
quois from  below,  named  Ajrnechron- 
nons').  This  geographical  rather  than 
political  division  of  the  Iroquois  tribes, 
first  made  by  Champlaiu  and  the  early 
Dutch  at  Ft  Orange,  prevailed  until  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 
Indeed,  Governor  Andros,  two  years 
after  Greenhalgh's  visit  to  the  several 
tribes  of  the  Iroauois  in  1677,  still  wrote, 
"  Ye  Oneidas  deemed  ye  lirst  nation 
of  sineques. ' '  The  Journal  of  Van  Curler, 
mentioned  above,  records  tlie  interesting 
fact  that  during  his  visit  Ui  the  tribes 
he  celebrated  the  New  Year  of  1635  at  a 

¥lace  called  Enneifutt^hage  or  Shnieknis. 
he  first  of  these  names  was  the  Iro- 
quois, and  the  second,  the  Mohegan, 
name  for  the  place,  or,  preferably,  the  Mo- 
hegan translation  of  the  Iroquois  name. 
The  Dutch  receivetl  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes  through  the  Mohe- 
gan. ThensLiwQ  EniieyiUtehtuje  isevidently 
written  for  OnIHiute^a(j(V^ge\  *  at  the  place 
of  the  i)eople  of  the  standing  (projecting) 
stone.*  At  that  date  this  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Oneida.  Yan  Curler's  Jour- 
nal identifies  the  name  Sirniekm^  with 
this  town,  which  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  the  Mohegan  Hindering  of  the 
Iroquois  local  name  ()nir/inte\  *it  is  a 
standing  or  projecting  stone',  employed 
as  an  etlinic  appellative.  The  derivation 
of  Sinnekens  from  Mohegan  appears  to  be 
as  follows:  a^sinnif  *  a  stone,  or  rock*, -»Aa 
or  -igfij  denotive  of  *  place  of*,  or  'abun- 
dance of*,  and  the  final  -enn  supplied  by 
the  Dutch  genitive  plural  endmg,  the 
whole  Mohegan  synthesis  meaning  *  place 
of  the  standing  stone  * ;  and  with  a  suitable 
pronominal  affix,  like  o-  or  uvl-,  which 
was  not  recorded  by  the  Dutch  writers, 
the  translation  signifies,  *  they  are  of  the 
place  of  the  standing  stone.'  This  deriva- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  Delaware  name. 
\Pta8sone^  for  the  Oneida,  which  has  a 
similar  derivation.  The  initial  ?/•-  rep- 
resents approximatelv  an  o-sound,  and  is 
the  affix  of  verbs  and  nouns  denotive  of 
the  third  person;  the  intercalary  -t-  is 
merely  en])lioni(',  being  employe^l  to  pre- 
vent the  coalcf^cence  of  the  two  vowel 
sounds;  ami  it  is  evident  that  ansone  is 
only  another  form  of  a\niml,  *  stone', 
cited  above.  Henct^  it  appears  that  the 
Mohegan  and  Delaware  names  for  the 
Oneida  are  cognate  in  derivation  and 
identical  in  signification.  Heckewelder 
erroneouslv  translated  WUassonc bv  'stone 
pipe  makers.' 

Thus,  the  Iroquois  ( hn  nhUc' aUji\\  the 
Mohegan  Sinntkeiia,  and  the  Delaware 
}y*tai<80iir.  are  synonymous  and  are  ho- 
mologous in  derivation.  Rut  the  Dntch, 
followed  by  other  Kuro|)eans,  used  the 
Mohegan  term  to  designate  a  group  of 
four  tril)es,  to  only  one  of  which,  the 


Oneida,  was  it  strictly  applicable.  The 
name  Sinnekens,  or  tSennevnas  (Visscher's 
map,  ca.  1660),  became  the  tribal  name 
of  the  Seneca  by  a  process  of  elimination 
which  excluded,  from  the  group  and  from 
the  connotation  of  the  general  name  the 
nearer  tribes  as  each  with  its  own  proper 
native  name  became  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Obviously,  the  last  remaining 
tril>e  of  the  group  would  finally  acquire 
as  ita  own  the  general  name  of  the  group. 
The  Delaware  name  for  the  Seneca  was 
MexcLX^ln^nl  (the  Maechacldinni  oi  Hecke- 
welder), which  signifies  'great  moun- 
tain'; this  is,  of  course,  a  Delaware  ren- 
dering of  the  Iro(]Uoi8  name  for  the 
Seneca,  DjimwHdonmilii*'ak6.\  or  L^no- 
nofldowdnen'rof/no^\  'People  of  the 
Great  Mountain.*  This  name  appears 
disguise<l  as  Drudnmanl  ( Cartier,  15li4-.'^5), 
EntouhonvronSy  ChoiK/ntoua  rouon=i  Chon- 
ontouaronon  (C.^hamplain,  1615),  Ouentoii- 
aroHcnm  (Champlain,  1627),  and  Isonon- 
tovum  or  Sononfouan  ( Jes.  Rel.,  passim). 

Previous  to  the  defeat  and  despoliation 
of  the  Neuters  in  1651  and  the  Erie  in 
1656,  the  Seneca  oi^cupied  the  territory 
drained  by  Genesee  r.,  eastward  to  the 
lands  of  the  Cayuga  along  the  line  of  the 
watershed  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes. 

The  j)olitical  history  of  the  Seneca  is 
largely  that  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
although  owiujE^  to  petty  jealousies  among 
the  various  tribes  the  Seneca,  like  the 
others,  sometimes  acte<l  independently  in 
their  dealings  with  aliens.  But  their  in- 
dependent action  appears  never  to  have 
been  a  serious  and  deliberate  rupture  of 
the  Ixjuds  uniting  them  with  the  fe<leral 
government  of  the  I..eiigue,  thus  vindi- 
cating the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its 
founclers  in  pennitting  every  tribe  to  re- 
tain and  exercise  a  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy in  the  structure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  was  sometimes  apparently 
imperative  that  one  of  the  tribes  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  or  other  compact  with 
its  ent'niit»s,  while  the  others  might  still 
maintain  a  hostile  attitude  t/^)wanl  the 
alien  contra<'ting  party. 

During  1 622  the Montagnais,  the  Algon- 
kin,  and  the  Ilurons  sought  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  lro<iuois  ( Yroquois  = 
Mohawk  division?),  because  "they  were 
weary  and  fatigued  with  the  wars  which 
th  y'had  had  for  more  than  50  years.*' 
The  armistice  was  concluded  in  1624,  but 
was  broken  by  the  continued  guerrilla 
warfare  of  the  Algonkin  warriors;  for  this 
reason  the  Seneca  ( "  Ouentouoronons 
d' autre  nation,  amis  desiiits  Yrocois'*) 
killed  in  the  "village  of  the  Yrocois*'  the 
embassy  coin])osed  of  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
Madman,  and  threii  Algouipiian  ambassa- 
dors. This  resulted  in  the  renewal  of  the 
war.    So  in  iSept.  1627,  the  Iroquois,  in- 
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clnding  the  Seneca,  declared  war  against 
the  Indians  and  the  French  on  the  St 
Lawrence  and  itij  northern  affluents  by 
sending  various  parties  of  warriors  against 
them. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635 
(p.  34, 1858)  it  is  learned  that  the  Seneca, 
alter  defeating  the  Hurons  in  the  spring 
of  16:^4,  made  peace  with  them.  The 
Karons  in  the  following  year  sent  an 
embasi^y  to  Sonontouan,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Seneca,  to  ratify  tlie  peace,  and  while 
there  learned  that  the  Onondaga,  the 
Oneida,  the  Cayuga,  and  the  Mohawk 
were  desirous  of  becoming  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

In  1639  the  war  was  renewed  by  the 
Hurons,  who  in  May  captured  12  j)risoners 
from  the  Seneca,  then  reganled  as  a 
powerful  people.  The  war  continued 
with  varying  success.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1641  (p.  75, 1858)  says  the  Seneca 
were  the  most  feared  of  the  eriemies  of 
the  Hurons,  and  that  they  were  only  one 
day's  journey  from  ()ngniaahra(  Niagara), 
the  most  easterly  town  of  the  Neuters. 
The  Relation  for  1643  (p.  61)  says  that 
the  Seneca  (i.  e.  *'les  Hiroquois  d'en 
haut"),  including  the  Cayuga,  the  Onei- 
da, and  the  Onondaga,  ciiualed,  if  they 
did  not  exceed,  in  number  and  power  the 
Hurons,  who  previously  had  had  this 
advantage;  and  that  the  Mohawk  at  this 
time  had  three  villages  with  7()()  or  800 
men  of  arms  who  posiae8se<l  3(X)  arque- 
buses that  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Dutch  and  which  they  useil  with  skill 
and  boldness.  Accordmg  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1648  (p.  49, 1858),  300  Seneca 
attacked  the  village  of  the  Aondironnons, 
and  killed  or  cajvturcd  as  many  of  its 
inhabitants  as  possible,  although  this 
people  were  a  de|)endency  of  the  Neuters 
who  were  at  peace  with  the  Seneca  at 
this  time.  This  affront  nearly  precipi- 
tated war  between  the  Iroquois  an«l  the 
Neuters. 

The  Seneca  warriors  composed  the 
larger  part  of  the  Irocjuois  warriors  who 
in  1648-19  assailed,  destroyed,  and  dis- 
per8e<l  the  Huron  tribes;  it  was  likewise 
they  who  in  1649  sacked  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  tribe;  and 
the  Seneca  also  took  a  leading  j)art  in  the 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  Neuters  in 
1651  and  of  the  Krie  in  1656.  From  the 
Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for  1651-52  ( Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites*  ed.,  xxxvii,  97,  1898)  it 
is  learned  that  in  1651  the  Seneca,  in 
wa^ng  war  against  the  Neuters,  had  been 
so  signally  defeated  that  their  women  and 
children  were  compelled  to  tlee  from 
Sonontowan,  their  capital,  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  neighlx)ring  Cayuga. 

In  1652  the  Seneca  were  plotting  with 
the  Mohawk  to  destn)v  and  ruin  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence. 


Two  years  later  the  Seneca  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  French  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  peace  with  them,  a  movement 
which  was  prolmbly  brought  about  by 
their  rupture  with  the  Erie.  But  the 
Mohawk  not  desiring  peace  at  that  time 
with  the  French,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  desire  to  attack  the  Hurons  on 
Orleans  id.,  murdered  two  of  the  three 
Seneca  ambassadors,  the  other  having 
remained  as  a  hostage  with  the  French. 
ThLs  act  almost  resulted  in  war  between 
the  two  hostile  tribes;  foreign  affairs, 
however,  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
prevent  the  beginning  of  actual  hostility. 
On  Sept.  19,  1655,  Fathers  Chaumonbt 
and  Dablon,  after  pressing  invitations  to 
do  so,  starte<l  from  Queliec  to  visit  and 
view  the  Seneca  country,  and  to  establish 
there  a  French  habitation  and  teach  the 
Seneca  the  articles  of  their  faith. 

In  1657  the  Seneca,  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  league  to  adopt  conquered 
tribes  upon  submission  and  the  expression 
of  a  desire  to  live  under  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  League,  pad 
thus  incorporated  eleven  different  tribes 
into  their  Ixxly  jx^litic. 

In  1652  Maryland  bought  from  the 
Min(]ua,  or  Susquehanna  Indians,  i.  e. 
the  Conestoga,  all  their  land  claims  on 
both  sides  of  Chesapeake  bay  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Sust{uehanna  r.  In  1663,  800 
Seiiecii  and  Cayuga  warriors  from  the 
(Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  were 
defeated  by  the  Minqua,  aided  by  the 
Mary  landers.  The  Iro<]uois  did  not  ter- 
minate their  hostilities  until  famine  had 
h!0  reduced  the  Conestoga  that  in  1676. 
when  the  Mary  landers  had  disagreed 
with  them  and  had  withdrawn  their 
alliance,  the  Conestoga  were  completely 
subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  there- 
after claimed  a  right  to  the  Minqua  lands 
t)  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

In  1744  the  influence  of  the  French 
was  mpidly  gaining  ground  among  the 
Seneca;  meanwhile  the  astute  and  per- 
Hua^'ive  Col.  Johnson  was  gradually  win- 
ning the  Mohawk  as  close  allies  of  the 
British,  while  the  Onondaga,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Oneida,  under  strong  pressure 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  sought 
to  be  neutral. 

In  H)86,  200  Seneca  warriors  went  w. 
against  the  Miami,  the  1  llinoisin  themean- 
time  having  been  overcome  by  the  Iroquois 
in  a  war  lasting  alxmt  five  years.  In  1687 
the  Marquis  Denonville  assembled  a  great 
horde  of  Indians  from  the  region  of  the 
ui)i>er  lakes  and  from  the  St  Lawrence — 
I^lurons,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Missisauga, 
Miami,  Illinois,  Montagnais,  Amikwa, 
and  others — under  Durantaye,  DuLuth, 
and  Tonti,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  force  to 
about  1,200  French  and  colonial  levies,  to 
be  employed  in  attacking  and  destroying 
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the  Seneca.  Having  reached  Ironde- 
onoit,  the  Seneca  landing-place  on  L. 
Ontario,  Denonville  built  there  a  stock- 
ade in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  440 
men.  Thence  advancing  to  attac^k  the 
Seneca  villages,  he  was  ambushed  bv  600 
or  800  Seneca,  who  charged  and  drove 
ba^rk  the  colonial  levies  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  threw  the  veteran  regiments 
into  disorder.  Only  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  his  force  was  the  traitor- 
ous Denonville  saved  from  disastrous 
defeat 

In  1763,  at  Bloody  Run  and  the  Devil's 
Hole,  situated  on  Niagara  r.  al)out  4  m. 
below  the  falls,  the  Seneca  ambushed  a 
British  supply  train  on  the  portage  road 
from  Ft  Schlosser  to  Ft  Niagara,  only 
three  escaping  from  a  force  of  nearly  100. 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  the 
same  Seneca  ambushed  a  British  force 
composed  of  two  comi)anie8  of  troops  who 
were  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  supply 
train,  only  eight  of  whom  escaped  mas- 
sacre. These  bloo<ly  and  harsh  measures 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  general 
unrest  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  west- 
em  tribe?,  arising  from  the  manner  of 
the  recent  occupancy  of  the  poets  by  the 
British,  after  the  surrender  of  Canada  by 
the  French  on  Sept.  8,  17«0.  They  con- 
trasted the  sympathetic  and  bountiful 
paternalism  of  the  French  regime  with 
the  neglect  und  niggardliness  that  char- 
acterized the  British  rule.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  that  on  July  29,  1761,  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  wrote  to  General  Amherst: 
''Isee  plainly  that  there  appears  to  be 
an  universal  jealousy  amongst  every 
nation,  on  account  of  the  hasty  steps  they 
look  upon  we  are  taking  towards  getting 
possession  of  this  country,  which  meas- 
ures, I  am  certain,  will'  never  subsitle 
whilst  we  encroach  within  the  limits 
which  you  may  recollect  have  been  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  in  the 
year  1726,  and  confirmeii  to  them  by  him 
and  his  sui^censors  ever  since  and  by  the 
orders  sent  to  the  governors  not  to  allow 
any  one  of  his  subjectji  settling  thereon 
.  .  .  but  that  it  should  remain  their  abso- 
lute property."  But,  by  the  l>eginning 
of  the  Ainerftan  Revolution,  so  well  had 
the  BritiHh  agents  re(!onciled  them  to  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Seneca, 
together  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Six  Nations,  notwithstand- 
ing their  pledges  to  the  contrary,  reluc- 
tantly espousetl  the  cause  of  the  British 
against  the  colonies.  Cou8e<iuontIy  they 
suffered  retribution  for  their  folly  when 
Gen.  Sullivan,  in  1779,  after  defeating 
their  warriors,  burned  their  villages  and 
destroyt'd  their  crops. 

There  is  no  hijjtorical  evidence  that  the 
Seneca  who  were  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
B.  shore  of  L.  Erie  in  the  18th  and  19th 


centuries  were  chiefly  an  outlying  colony 
from  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  that  name 
dwelling  in  New  York.  The  significant 
fact  that  in  historical  times  their  affilia- 
tions were  never  with  the  Iroquois,  but 
rather  with  tribes  usually  hostile  to  them, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  presumption 
that  they  were  rather  some  remnant  of  a 
subjugated  tribe  dependent  on  the  Seneca 
and  dwelling  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  they  were  largely  subju- 
gated Erie  and  Conestoga.  Regarding 
the  identity  of  these  Indians,  the  follow- 
ing citation  from  Howe  (Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
11,  674, 1896)  is  pertinent:  **The  Senecas 
of  Sandusky — so-called — owned  and  oc- 
cupied 40,000  acres  of  choice  land  on 
the  E.  side  of  Sandusky  r.,  being  mostly 
in  this  [Seneca]  and  partly  in  San- 
dusky CO.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  was  granted  to  them  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1817,  at  the  treaty 
...  of  Maumee  Rapids.  .  .  .  The  re- 
maining 10,000  acres,  Iving  s.  of  the 
other,  was  granted  bv  the  treaty  at  St 
Mary*s,  .  .  .  17th  of  September.  1818." 
By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Wasnington 
Feb.  28,  1831,  these  Seneca  ceded  their 
lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States  and 
agreed  to  emigrate  s.  w.  of  Missouri,  on 
Neosho  r.  The  same  writer  states  that 
in  1831  *'  their  principal  chiefs  were 
Coonstick,  Small  Cloud  Spicer,  Seneca 
Steel,  Hard  Hickory,  Tall  Chief,  and 
Good  Hunter,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  their  principal  orators.  The  old 
chief  Good  Hunter  told  Henry  C.  Brish, 
their  subagent,  that  this  band  [which 
numl)ered  3V?0  in  1908]  were  in  fact  the 
remnant  of  ]x>gan's  tribe,  .  .  .  and  says 
Mr  Brish  in  a  comnmnication  to  us:  *  I 
cannot  to  this  day  surmise  why  they 
were  called  Senecis.  1  never  found  a 
Seneiui  among  them.  They  were  Cayu- 
gas — who  were  Mingoes — among  whom 
were  a  few  Oncidan,  Mohawks,  Ononda- 
gas,  TuHcarawas,  and  Wyandots.***  The 
majority  of  them  were  certainly  not 
Cayuga^  as  Logan  was  Conestoga  or  Min- 
go on  his  maternal  side. 

In  1677  the  Seneca  had  but  four  villages, 
but  a  century  later  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  about  30.  The  following  are 
the  better  known  Seneca  towns,  which,  of 
course,  were  not  at  all  contemporary. 
Canadasaga,  Canandaigua,  Caneadea, 
Catherine's  Town,  Cattaraugus,  Chemung, 
New  Chemung,  Old  Chemunff,  Chenango, 
C/heron<leroga,  Chino6ha|;en,  Condaw- 
haw,  Connewango,  Dayoitgao,  Deonun- 
dagae,  Deyodeshot,  Deyohnegano,  Deyo- 
nongda<lagana,  Dyosyowan,  Gaandowa- 
nang,  Gadaho,  Gahato,  Gahayanduk, 
(ianagweh,  Ganawagus,  Ganeasos,  Gane- 
dontwan,  Ganogeh,  Ganondasa,  Ganos, 
Ganoegagong,  Gaonsagaon,  Graonqge, 
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Gkukoeada,  Gathtoegwarohare,  Geneseo, 
Gistaaiiat,  Gwau^^weh,  Honeoye,  Jonea- 
dih,  Kanagaro  (3),  Kanaglisawt?,  Kannas- 
sarago,  Kaslione,  Kaskonchiagon,  Kay- 
gen,  Keinthe,  Newtown,  Oatka,  Ongnia- 
ahra,  Onnahee,  Onoghsada^,  Onon- 
darka,  Owaiski,  Sheshec^uin,  Skahasegao, 
Skoiyase,  Sonojowauga,  Tekisedanevont, 
Tioniongarunte,  Tonawanda,  Totiakton, 
T9onontowanen,Yorkjough,Yoroonwag(). 
The  earliest  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Seneca,  in  166()  and  1677,  give  them 
al)out  6,000.  Later  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation are:  3,500  (171il);  1,750  (1736); 
5,000  (1765);  3,250  (1778);  2,(KX)  (1783); 
3,000  (1783),  and  1,780  (1796).  In  1825 
those  in  New  York  were  reported  at  2,325. 
In  1850,  according  to  Morgan,  those  in 
New  York  nnm)>ered  2,712,  while  about 
210  more  were  on  Grand  River  ren.  in 
Canada.  In  1909  those  in  New  York 
numl>ered  2,749  on  the  three  reservations, 
which,  with  those  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
would  give  them  a  total  of  2,962.  The 
proportion  of  Seneca  now  among  the 4,071 
Iroquois  at  Caughnawa^a,  8t  Keeis,  and 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quebe.-,  can  not 
be  estimated.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

AAantooeah.— Adair  quoted  bv  Mooney  in  TJth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  509,  19U0  (from  Aiii'-Nfin'dftwo'Kl,  the 
Cherokee  name).  Ani'-Nan'diwe'gi.— Mrx>ney. 
ibid.  (Cherokee  name,  wiik-  NQn'tfftwe'Kl;  also 
applied  to  the  Iroquoisgem>rally ).  Ani'-U'niki.— 
Ibid,  (one  of  the  Cherokee  nniiies).  Antonho- 
Boroaa.— Champ] ain  (16K)).  (Eiivres,  iv,  76.  1870. 
Antouoronons. — Map  of  Iti.S'J.  ibid.,  v,  ii.  1870  (of. 
EHtouohonoron).  Antovorinos. — Freyt*is,  Pefla- 
losa,  Shea  tninfl.,  .Vi,  83.  18h2.  Aaaikanna.— Gat- 
whet,  Fox  MS..  18«2  (Fox  name:  extended  to  the 
vrholcof  thcSix  Nations).  Ceneea's.— Document 
of  1719  in  N.  Y.  1)<k'.  <'o1.  Hint  .  v.  528,  1«.'>5.  Ohe- 
nandoanei.— Mallery  in  Vuh*.  A.  A.  A.  .s.  1877,  xxvi. 
a52,1878.  Chit-o-woneaurh-gaw.— Macau  ley .  N .  Y. . 
II,  185, 1829.  Chonontouaronon.— Shea  in  Charle- 
voix, New  France,  ii.  28,  note,  18i'i6.  Chonuntoo- 
wauneea.— E<hvartlM  ( 17.')1)  in  Miis."* .  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
1st  A.,  X,  146, 1809.  Chouontonaroiion. — (^hamplain 
(1615),  (Euvres,  iv.  .14.  187l».  Ciniauea.— Old  form 
quoted  by  Coiiover,  M.S.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva.  Cinnakee.  — McKendry ( 1779)  inConover. 
ibid.  Oianigot.— r>o(.'uinont  of  u;77  in  N.  Y.  r)o<\ 
Col.  Hirt.,  IX,227.18.V>.  Cyneper— Hvdo  (1712)  in 
N.C.Ri*c..II,900,lS86.  Cyniker*.— Hubbard  (1680) 
in  Maw.  Hist.  Soo.  C-olI.,  2d h.,  v. 83. 1815.  Ojononte- 
wake.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  Mar. 6. 1879  ( Mohawk 
name).  Eatouhonorono.— Champlaiii  ( 1620).  Voy.. 
1,331,1890.  Sntouhonorons.— Chaniplain.  lEuvreM, 
IV,  32. 1870.  Sntouohonoroas.— Shea  In  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  Ii,  28,  note.  ls66.  Entwohonoron.— 
Ibid.  Oanociiferitiwe.— Pyrla?Ufl  (rri.  1750)  qu(»ted 
in  Am.  Antiq..  IV,  75, 1882  (a  chief's  name).  Ho- 
Baa-iie-ho'-ont.~MorKan,Leaf?ue  InM|., 97,1851  r  the 
doorkeeper').  Honnonthauans.— Kollan  (1748)  in 
Maffs.  Hint.  8oc.  Coll.,  Ist  »..  vr,  132, 1800.  Eonux- 
ahiBioadi.— Gatjichet.  Tuscarora  MR..  18'<5  Che 
makena  leaning  hou<te':  a  name  of  the  IrofiuoiH 
confederation).  leuontowanois.  —  Weiser  (1718) 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 97, 18-18.  Isonnontoans.— 
Barton.  New Vlew^  app.,  6, 179H.  Isonnontonana.— 
Hennepin. Cont.  €»f  New  Discov..  93.  ir)98.  Isonon- 
tooaBM.— La  Honton  ( 170:^)  ixh  quoted  bv  I'ownall 
(17M)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  m\,  i8.55.  Jen- 
•ekawa.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Ma.ss.  Hi.^^t.  Soc.  Coll., 
]«t  ■.,  X.  123,  1809  (misprint).  Jenontowanos.— 
Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.  1877,  xxvi,  3.72,1878. 
Leaekeca.— Bacqucville  de  la  Iv>therie.  iv.  128. 
17.53  (misprint).  Hin-t^wi'-ki.— ten  Kate,  Syno- 
nymic. 11,  1884  (Cherokee  name).  Nation  de  la 
Oraade  X«BtafB«.— Jea.  Rel.  for  1669.  16,  is.'»8  ((^f. 
T^mumtotoan),  VoHo-wa-ka.— He^^-ltt,  Seneca  MS. 


vocab.,  B.A.  E.,  1883  (Tuscarora  name).  Notta- 
waffeea.— Glen  (1750)  quoted  in  Conover.  MS.  Kan. 
and  Geneva.  ITun-da-wa'-o-no.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,51, 1861  (*  the  great  hill  people':  own  name). 
Nundawaronan.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.  1877, 
XXVI,  352,  1878.  Vfln'diwe'gl.— Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  509.  1900  (Cherokee  name.  sing, 
form;  vl.  Ani'-y&n'dAtiy'a},a.hove).  Vundowaga. — 
GatRchet,  Seneca  MS.,  1883.  Ondawagas.— Treaty 
(1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  I.  612,  1832 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Onondaga). 
Onughkaurydaaog.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  5,  97,  1848  ( name  of  a  chief) .  Onuadar 
waga.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trilxjs,  iv,  199.  1854. 
Onuntewakaa.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar,  6, 
1879.  Ossikanna.— GalM^het,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Fox  name;  applied  also  to  all  the  Six 
Nations:  plural,  Ossikannehak).  Oaentoaoro- 
noas.— Champlain  (1616),  O^uvres,  vi,  143,  1870. 
Padowagas.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848  (mLsprint 
for  Nadowagas).  Paiiana,  Les.— Green halgh 
(1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill,  252,  1853(80 
callea  by  French).  Bannagers.— Brickell,  N.  C, 
320,1737.  Bant8«ronons.— Jcs.  Kel.  It^tS.  61,  1858. 
Beaneoas.— BrcKkholls  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  555, 1881.  Benaoaes.— Writer  of  1676  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  IX,  167,  1871.  Sena- 
oars.— Mason  ( 1681 )  in  N.  H.  Hist.  S*>c.  Coll.,  ii. 200, 
1827.  Benaeas.  -  Welder  (1748)  in  Thwaites,  Early 
West.  Trav.,  i,  31.  1904.  Senakeea.— Niles  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  «..  v,  332,  1861. 
Seneoaes.— <^)xe.  Carolana,  65,  1741.  Beneoaa. — 
Brockholl8(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Xiii, 
655,  1881.    Beneoca.— Council  of  1726  in  N.  C.  Rec.. 

II,  640. 1886.  Beneokea.— Winthrop  (1664)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI.  531.  1863.  Beneoquea.— 
GreenhaUh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill, 
'251,  1853.  Benegars.— Brickell  (1737)  in  Haywood. 
Tenn..  224. 1823.  Benekaas.— Esnauts  and  Kajpilly 
map,  1777.  Benekaes.— Bclloinont  (1698)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  (^)l.  Hist.,  IV,  370.  1851.  Benekas.— Dongan 
(ra.  1687).  ibid..  Ill,  428,  1853.  Benekas.— Louis 
XIV  (1699).  ibid..  IX.  698.  1855.  Benekers.— Ibid., 
697.  Benekes.— Doin^an  (1687),  ibid.,  Iii.  514,  1858. 
Benekies.— Livingston  (1720),  ibid.,  y,  566,  1866. 
Benekoet.— <iale  ( 1711)  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  I,  828,  1886. 
Benequaei.— Ingoldsby  (1691)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  111.  792,  1853.  Benequas.— Spotswood  (1712) 
in  N.  C.  Rec..  1. 861,  1K86.  Senequea.— Greenhalgn 
( 1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  III.  252. 1853.  Sena- 
quoit. — Conover.  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  (old  form).  Beaieaes.— Pateshall  (1684)  in 
Me.  HiMt.  Soc.  C4>11..  V,  90, 1857.  Benikers.— Marshc 
(1744)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  vil,  197,1801. 
Benaacars.— Cntesby,  Nat.  HL«<t,  Car.,  ii,  xili,  1743. 
Beaaakas.— Colden,  Five  Nations,  42.  1727,  mioted 
in  0)nover,  MS.  KanadeNigaand  Geneva.  Beaiia- 
kers.—IVn hallow  (1699)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I.  184,  1824.  Beaneoas.— Map  of  1614  (?)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856.  Senneooa.— (Council  of 
1725  in  N.  C.  Rec.  II.  670.  1886.  Benneohes.— Pen- 
hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  41, 1824. 
Benneckes.— (Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
vr,  275.  1855.  Bennedcs.— Livingston  (1698),  Ibid., 
IV,  341. 1854.  Bennekaea.— Livingston  (1691),  ibid., 
781.  Beanekaa.— Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  ill,  476, 
18,53.  Bennekees.— Document  oi  1712,  ibid..v,  588, 
1H.55.  BennekieB.— LivinL^ton  (1720),  ibid.,  609. 
Benneks.— Dudley  (1721 1  in  Mass.  Ilixt.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s..  VIII,  244.  1819.  Senn^kua.— Ibid.  Beame- 
quans.— Conover,  MS.  HiNt.  of  Kanadesaga  and 
<icneva  (old  form).  Sennequena.— Document  of 
1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiMt..  XIV,  374,  1883. 
Bennequea.— Livingston  (1691).  Ibid.,  in,  782,  1858. 
Seanickes.— .Salisbury  (167m),  ibid..  X ill,  531,  1881. 
Bennicks.— DfM'ument  of  ltJ98.  Ibid.,  iv,  3:^7,  1&54. 
Senoatouant.— Tonti  (ir,89)  in  Margry.  Ddc.  in, 
5«r|,  1H78.  Senottoway.— Document  of  1713  in 
N.  C.  Rec.,  II,  1,  188<».  Bha-de-ka-roa-ges.— Ma- 
cHuUy.  N.  Y..  II.  176.  1829  (ii  chiefs  name). 
Bhinikes.— Livinj?«it«»n  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  D(x:.  Col. 
Hist. .  V.  272.  lK.->5.  Biaaekees.— iVlban V  (^^>nference 
(1737),  ibid.,  VI.  99,  1855.  Bikne.— <iatH«'het.  I'ot*- 
watomi  MS.,  1878  (Potawatomi  name;  plural, 
Sekne-cg).  Bimmagoas.— .Martin, N.C.,  1.128.1829. 
Binacka.— rhlllips(1692)  in  N.  Y.  Dw.Col.  Hiat., 
TH.  837, 1X53.  Binagan.— Brickell,  N.  C.  283,  1787. 
Sinakees.— Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.DfKr.  Col.  Hist., 

III,  474,    1853.      Biaakers.— Conover,    MS.   Rist. 
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Kanadesaga  and  Qeneva  (old  form) .  Biaeoas.— 
Document  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  I)oc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii, 
509,  1853.  Bineokes.— Andros  (1088),  ibid.,  556. 
Biadou.— Albany  Conference  (1716),  ibid.,  vi, 317, 

1865.  Binekees.— Clarkaon  (1693).  ibid.,  IV, 45, 1854. 
BinekM.— Maryland  Treaty  (1682),  ibid.,  iii,  821, 
1858.  Binekiet.— Si'htiyler  (1720)  quoted  by  Con- 
over,  MS.  Kanadesa)?a  and  Geneva.  Binekt.— 
Bellomont  (1700)  quot«M  by  Conover,  ibid.  Bine- 
quaa.— Andr<i8  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Tlist.,  in, 
271.18K{.  Binica.— bartram.TrHV.,372,1792.  Bini- 
eaM.— Dongan  ica.  HI86)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  394.  1858.  Binioker— WeiAor  (1737)  in  Bchool- 
cnft,  Ind.  Tribes),  iv.  332, 1851.  Binikert.— Weiser 
n787)quottMi  by  Drake.  Bk.Inds.,  bk.  5,  97.1848. 
Biniquea.— Andms  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Vol  Hist., 

XII,  558,  1877.  Bionagers.— LawMm  (1709),  N.  C, 
77,  1860.  Binnakee*.— Dongan  (1687)  quoted  by 
Parkman.  Frontenac,  160, 1883.  Binnakert.— Docu- 
ment of  1687  in  K.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii.  431. 1853. 
Bianaket.— Ibid.  Binnaque*.— Ibid.,  432.  Binne- 
oa«.— Lovelace  (16<»9)  quoted  by  Kuttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  68.  1872.  Binneohe.— Albany  Confer- 
ence (1728)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  867  1855. 
Binaeck.— Document  of  1699,  ibid.,  iv.  579,  1854 
Biaaeckra.— Ft  Orange  Conference  (1660).  ibid., 

XIII,  184.  1S81.  Binneoo.— Herman  (1681).  ibid., 
Zll,  664, 1877.  Binneeut.— Boeckman  ( 1661 ),  ibid., 
844.  Binnedowane.— Writer  of  1673,  ibid.,  ii.  594, 
1858.  Binnek.— Livingston  (1687),  ibid.,  in.  44.S 
1858.  Binnekaes.— Document  of  1(>88.  ibid.,  565. 
Biaaekas.— Durant  ( 1 721 ) ,  ibid. ,  v,  .%s9. 1855.  Bin- 
aekeet.— Kurnet  (172U),  ibi«1.,  v.  577. 1855  Binne- 
k«aa.— Document  of  1fy>7,  ibid.,  xiii,  73. 1881.  Bia- 
aakea.— Ibid.,  72.  Binnekies.— Schuvler  (1720), 
Ibid.,  V.  542.  18.V).  Binnekis.— Livingston  (1699), 
ibid.,  IV,  597. 18.>4.  Binnekus.— Document  of  1659, 
ibid.,  XIII,  113,  1881.  Binneqart.— Conover,  MS. 
Hist.  KanadesfiKa  and  Geneva  (old  form).  Bin- 
aaquaas.— 4iouvemonr  (1690)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  MI.  711.  1853.  Binnequens.— Ibid.,  xiv,  873. 
1883.  Binnequois.— Conover.  MS.  Kaiutdesaga  and 
Geneva  (old  form).  Binnicars.— Donfran  (1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  516,  1853.  6inni- 
oat.— Nottingham  (1692), ibid.,  823.  Binnioheet.— 
Schuyler  (1720).  ibid.,  v.  549,  1855.  Binaickea.— 
Bellomont  ( 1(>98),  ibid.,  iv. 420. 1854.  Binniokias.— 
Valllant  (16.^8),  ibid.,  iii,  b2A,  185;<.  Binnioks.— 
Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  516.  Bianioua.— Herrman 
map  (1673)  in  Maps  to  accompany  the  Rent,  of 
the  Oomrs.  on  the  Bndry.  Line  l>et.  Va.  andf  Md.. 
1878.  Binnikaes.— Livingston  (1691 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  in,  782, 1853.  Binnikes.— .Tamis<m  ( 1697), 
ibid.,  IV.  295,  1854.  Binniques.— Anilras  (1676), 
ibid.,  xn,  558,  1877.  Binnodowannes.  — Dellius 
(1697).  ibid..  IV.  280.  is.^.  Binnodwaanes.— Ibid.. 
279.  BinBoke«.-^Schuyler(1687),ibid..ni,478.1858. 
Biaaoadewannes.— Blakiston  (^1691),  ibid. .788. 1853. 
Biaodouwas.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe.**. 
Ill,  79,  1854.  Binodowannes.— MarvlHiid  treatv 
(1682)  in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  III.  321, 1853.  Biaon- 
aowaas.— (^»lden  (1727).  Five  Nations,  42,  1747 
(here  used  for  a  part  of  the  tribe,  probably  tha*<e 
at  Nund»i WHO) .  Bniekes.— Marvland  treaty  (1682) 
inN.  Y.  l>o<>.(\i].  Hist.,  in,  322,  1853.  Boaaoatooh- 
roaaons. — ^e^.  R<'1.  1(>.>1,  8.  18rvS.  Boaaoatooroa- 
aoaa.— Ibid..  I(V')7.2,  Is58.  BoanontouaheroanoBB. — 
Ibid..  16-'):),  IS.  l>oH.  BonnontoiieroanoBB. — Ibid., 
1648, 46,  IK'iS.  SonnontovanB.— ( 'oxc,  ('7rirulana,55, 
1741.  SonontocrrhonoiiB.— JfS.  Rcl.  VV.V't,  34.  1858. 
BoaoatSaeronons.— I  bid . .  lt>4(>,  3. 1  -H-'>8.  Soaontoiiaah- 
rroaoB. — Ibid..  VYM,  1 11.  IbS^.  BoaoBtouaaa. — Den- 
onvillc  ( ir.s.*>)  in  N.  Y.  Djm-.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  282, 18.V>. 
Boaoatouehronoa.— .Tl'*4.  RcI.  I<'>tU.  35.  l.s')8.  Soaoa- 
touoaa.— Coldvn  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Dm;.  i\A.  Hi<t.,  v, 
727,  185.'\  SonontrerrhaBOBa.— .Irs.  Rrl.  l»i;J5,  24, 
1858.  SoBtouaheroBBOBa.— Ibid.,  1652,  3*:.  1.^58. 
BoatouhoiroBoa. — Sugard,    Hist.    Can.   (Iti32),   iv. 

1866.  Bob touhouethoBOBa.— Ibid.,  ii,  831,  18(k). 
BSatSaroBoaa.— Jt^.  Rcl.  If4<»,  81.  ls.58.  Bub- 
aekea.— Livingston  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  v,  272.  1H.=K).  Byaeck.— Bellomont  (1700), 
ibid.,iv.71«.ls5^1.  Syaek.— Ibid..  750.  Byaekeea.— 
Carr  ( 1»'.61).  ibid.,  iii.  74.  is.'>3.  ByBckea.— B.ivard 
(1689).  ibid..  6J1.  SyBicka.  —  Cartwrijfht  (1(;*>4). 
ibid.,  r>7.  SyBBckea.  -Lovrlacc  (1669),  ibid,, 
XIII,  423.  1S.S1.  SyBBcka.— Ibid.,  428.  Te-eB-aea- 
kofh-huut— Macau  ley,  N.  Y..  li,  176,  1»<29  (func- 
tional   nauu>  I.    Te-how-aea-ayo-huat.— Ibid.,  186. 


Teuoatowaaoa.  "Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  4,  1848. 
Ti"-kwr.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  fl  do  not  know': 
Tuscarora  nickname  for  the  Seneca,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  use  of  this  expre.'ision 
by  the  latter  tribe).  Tioaioahogarawe.— ryrlteus 
{ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq..  iv,  75,  1x82  (a 
chiefs  name).  To6-aeB-ho(h-huat.~  Macau  lev, 
N.  Y..  II,  185.  1829.  Toadamaaa.~( -artier  (1535). 
Bref  R^'cit.  59.  1868  (identical;  Hewitt  considers 
this  form,  Toudaman,  and  Trudaman  in  (?artier, 
to  be  corruptions  of  Tsonondowanen.  which  he 
says  was  aivplie<l  to  the  Onondaga  as  well  as  to  the 
Seneca).  ToBaoatoiaa.— I'ouchot  map  (1758)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  C/oL  Hist.,  x.  694,  1858.  Toudanuuu.— 
Cartier  (1585),  Bref  R<5cit,  59.  18<i3  (identical?). 
To-wI"-k4'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS.  v«H-ab..B.  A.  E.. 
1888  (common  Tuscantra  name,  abbreviated  from 
No*towAka).  Trudamaaa.— (Carrier  (1535),  Bref 
R^clt,  29, 1868.  Ta-ho-ti-aoa-do-wr'-g&'.— Hewitt, 
infn,  1886  (name  u.sc>d  by  the  tribe;  singular. 
Tshonondowaga).  TaoaaatoBoa.  —  JefTervs.  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  l,map,1761.  TaoaaoBthouaaa.— Ibid..49. 
T.  Boa-aoBthu-aaa.— Macauley.  N.  Y..  n.  176. 1829. 
T.  Boaaoatouaaa.  -  Ibid.  Taoaaoatoiiaaa.— Jes. Rel. 
1669,  16.  1858.  Taoaoathouaaa.— Am.  Pioneer.  II, 
192. 1843.  TaoBoatooaa.— Kcanc  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend.,  535,  1878.  Taoaoatouaaa. — Lahontan.  New 
Voy.,  I,  map,  1703.  Taoaoatowaaa.— ^rhoolcmft. 
Ind.  Tril>es,  Vl,  .S26.  1857.  Taoaothooaaa.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds..  xi,  1848.  Taouoathouaaaa.— Bond i not. 
Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816.  Tudamaaea.— Cartier 
(1636).  Bref  R(>cit,  29, 1863. 

Beneca  {rs^i'nigtli^  not  translatable,  bnt 

it  has  no  relation  to  the  Iroquois  trilial 

name).     A  former  important  Chen^kee 

settlement  on  Keoweer.,  alKuit  the  mouth 

of  Conneross  cr.,  in  Oconee  co.,  S.  C\ 

Hopewell,  the  country  seat  of  Ueneral 

IMeken.**,   where  the  famous  treaty  was 

made  in  17S5,  wa.H  near  it,  on  the  e.  side 

of  the  river. — Motmey  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 

E.,  522,  1900. 

Beaaekaw.— Rovce  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1887. 

Biaiea.— Bartram,  Travels.  872,  1792 

Beneca  Town.  A  former  villapre  of  Min- 
gee,  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  Lojran's 
band,  nituated  on  the  r.  side  of  Sandusky 
r.,  in  Seneca  CO.,  Ohio,  i^rohably  opposite 
Ft  Seneca,  established  during  the  war  of 
1812.  It  was  on  a  tract  of  40,000  acres  in 
Seneca  and  Sandusky  cos.,  JiO,(H)0  acres  of 
which  were  grante<l  the  '*  Sene(*a««  of  San- 
dusky,'* so  called,  bv  tn^aty  of  Sept.  2*.», 
1817,  and  10,000  acres  by  treatv  of  Se|>t. 
17,  1818.  By  treaty  of  Feb. '28,  18:J1, 
these  Indians  celled  their  Ohio  lands  to 
the  United  States  and  removed  to  the 
Neosho  r.,  Ind.  Tv. 

Beneon  {Sf-vc-kn^  probably  from  Tzen- 
o-nu'y  which  was  perhap:^  the  al>original 
name. — Bandelier).  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Piro,  13  m.  below  Soi-orro,  N.  Mex., 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
site  of  the  prestMit  village  of  San  Antonio. 
It  was  thes(»at  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
San  Antonio  de  Senecii  foun<ie<l  in  H>2i) 
by  Fray  Antonio  de  Arteapi  and  Fray 
(larci'a  de  Ziiilijja,  or  de  San  Francisco 
(who  dit»(l  at  Kl  Paso  and  was  burie<i  at 
Senet^n  in  1H7I>),  and  contained  the  first 
church  an(i  monasterv  erected  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rfo  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  KeganiinR  the  fate  of  the  village, 
Bandelier  (An^h.  In.st.  Papers,  iv,  250, 
1892)  says:    ''On  the  Is'kl  of  Jan.  1675, 
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the  Apaches   snrpriBed   the   pueblo  of 

Senecu,  killed  its  mieeionary,  Fray  Alonzo 

Gil  de  A  Vila,  and  slaughtered  so  many  of 

the  inhabitantisof  all  agoM  and  both  sexes 

that  the  survivors  fled  in  dismay  to  So- 

forro,  and  tlio  pueblo  remained  forever 

dei*erted."    Not  to  be  confounded  with 

the  Sen  ecu  (see  Seiiecu  del  Sur)  below  El 

Paw),  in  Ohihualiua,  which  was  settled 

alH)ut  1680  by  fugitive  Piro  and  Ti^ua 

from  New  Mexico,  some  of  them  bemg 

from  the  older  Senecu.     See  also  Piros; 

I^tehlos.  ( F.  w.  H. ) 

Ceneou.— DHvii*,  Span.  Ck>nq.  N.  Mex.,  310,  1869. 
Renecuey.— New  Mfx.  D<h?.  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  171,  1889  i identical?).  Ban- 
Antonio  de  Benecu. — BeimvideM,  Memorial.  19, 1630. 
Bant  Antonio  de8eneou.—Blueu,  Atlas,  xii,61, 1667. 
B.Antoinede8enecu.—Deri8le,  Map  Am. Sept. .1700. 
B.  Antonio.— DAnville.  Map  N.  A..  Bolton'a  ed., 
1752.  B.  Antonio  de  Benaea. — Crepy.  Map  Am^r. 
Sept.,  1 78;{  ( ? ) .  8.  Antonio  de  Benoen. — Brion  de  la 
Tour,  Map  TAmcr.,  1779.  B.  Antonio  de  Beaeoi. — 
JefTervs,  Am.  Atliu*.  man  5.  1776.  B.  Antonio  de 
Benecu.— I)c  I'L^le.  CarW  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703. 
Benaeu.— DaviM.  Kl  Gringo,  1*23. 1857.  Bene.— Doc. 
of  17th  cent.  ^intKnl  by  Ban<lelicr  in  Arch.  Inst. 
ParK-rs.  iv,  2.')1,  1892.  Beneca.— <V)lumbus  Mem. 
Vol..  156,  IX'.nJ  (mi-'print).  Benecu.— Ben  a  v  ides. 
Mem* trial,  14. 16.m  Bt.  Antonio. —Shea.Cath.  Miss., 
80.  185.5.  B»  Antony.— Kitchln.  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 
Zen-ecu.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paiiers,  iv, 
217,  1892  (.Senccil,  or).  Zennecu.- SoH.m  Miranda 
(1676)  qUiUcd  by  Bandellcr.  ibid.,  in.  131,  1890. 

Benecu  del  Bur  ( Span. :  *  Senecu  of  the 

South*).     A   pueblo  on  the  s.  k.  bank 

of  the  Rio  (Grande,  a  few  miles  below 

El  Pasf),  in  Chihuahua,  Mexiix),  inhab- 

itiHl   by  the   last   renmant  of   the  IMro 

antl  Tijjua  who  t»8caiK*d  from  Senecu.  N. 

Mex.;  during  an  Apache  outbreak  in  1075, 

or  who  were  tak(>n   there  from  Isleta, 

Socorro,  and  Alaiuillo  by  <.»ov.  Otermin 

on  hiH  retrciit  from  Santa  V6  during  the 

Pueblo  revolt  of  1()80.     Tlie  mission  of 

San  AnUinio  was  established   there  in 

1682.     The  natives  have  practicallv  lost 

their  lan^ruaj^e  and  are  almost  c()m[>letely 

' *  Mex ican i ze<  1 . "  (  f.  w.  n. ) 

Cineoi.- K.«*<-udero.  Not.  Niievo-M<^x.,  14.  1M9. 
lenecu. — Si^uen/ti  ( 1691-93 1  quotc<l  by  Bu(<ch- 
mann.  NVu-Mexico,  IKJl.  IHfjt*.  Jeneou.— Bu.seh- 
mann,  ibid..  249.  Ban  Antonio  of  Binolu.— Cru- 
xate  (lO-V))  Hs  quoted  by  Davi.s  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mix..  :«7.  1W9  (".suiiiMised  to  be  the  stune"). 
Bsjj  Antonio  Beneca.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
21,3.  1^6s.  Bancca.— Morse,  Hist.  .\m..  map.  1798. 
Beneco.— Calhoun  nfil9»  inCal.  Me.'*s.and(V)rresp., 
215,  1850.  Benec^.— Rivera,  Diario,  lej?.  6H4,  1736. 
Binecu.— Bartlctt.Pcry.Narr.  i.  1 19,1W>4.  Biniou.— 
(iatiHhet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hi.st.,  259.  Apr  1S82  (Sine- 
cii,  or). 

Senedo.  According?  to  Pevt4)n  (Hist. 
Augusta  Cb.,  6,  1S82),  a  trifw?  formerly 
on  the  N.  fi)rk  of  Shenandoah  r.,  Va., 
and  extenninated  by  the  Southern  In- 
dians in  1 732.  The  statement  is  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  (j.  M.) 

Senega.  The  '^Snteca  snakeroot"  {Po- 
b/fftiht  smega),  from  which  the  Indians, 
and  after  them  the  wiiite.<,  ])repare<l  a 
n'me<ly  for  snake  bites,  etc.;  iroxnSenecay 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Irotjuois.  The  »m*V/«  of  Cherokee  is  i>rol>- 
ably  the  same  word.  (a.  f.  c.) 


BeneBtnn  ( Se-n^g^-tikn) .  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Or^. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890. 

Senijeztee.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  of  Columbia  r.  from 
Kettle  falls  to  the  Canadian  boundary; 
they  also  occupied  thevallev  of  Kettle  r., 
Kootenay  r.  from  its  mouth  to  the  first 
falls,  and  the  region  of  the  Arrow  lakes, 
Brit.  Col.  In  1909  those  in  the  United 
States  numbered  342,  ontheColville  res., 
Wjish. 

Lake  Indians.— Parker.  Journal.  293,  1840.  Bav- 
afes  of  the  Lake.— Do  Smet,  Letters,  37,  1843. 
Ben-i-Jex-tee.— Winans  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22,  1870. 
Binatohe^.— RoKs.  Fur  Hunters,  ii,  ITi,  190, 1866. 
BinuitakiBtux.— Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.Lond., 
292,  im6.  B-na-a-chikst.  —Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  1891,  see.  li,  6.  1892. 

Senikave.  A  Kavia^miut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  mainland  opposite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Senisos  (Span. ,  probably  referringeither 

to  ceniza,  *  ashes,*  or  to  cenizOy  the  white 

goose-foot,  a  plant).     A  former  tribe  in 

N.   E.    Mexico,    probably   Coahuiltecan, 

which  was  drawn  from  Nuevo  Leon  and 

in  1698  ^thered  into  mission  San  Antonio 

Galindo  Moctezuma,  n.  of  Monclova. 
CenizoB.— Revillagifredo,  Carta.  MS.,  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i.  611, 1886. 

Senktl  iSevxi).  A  Bellacoola  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  CoL, 
**al)out  1  m.' above  Nuxa^'lk*!. " 
BEnqtl.-BoHS  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
1891.  BEnzL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist, 
II.  49.  1900.  Bnihtlimih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocalis.  Brit.  (^ol..  122b,  1884  (perhaps  refem  to 
Snu'fele,  another  town;  7/i/A=' people  of). 

Sennenes.  A  Costanoan  division  or  vil- 
lage in  California. — Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  331,  1897. 

Senobe.     See  Sannvp. 

Sentethltun  ( SPn-Q(^U{m) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututni  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.  Schumacher  ( Bull.  Geol.  Surv., 
31,  1877)  place<i  it  at  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
r.,  making  its  inhabitants  a  i)art  of  the 
Tshemetunne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236,  1890. 

Sepasooot.  A  former  band  called  Mun- 
soe,  but  probabl  V  a  part  of  the  Wappinger, 
on  the  K.  bankof  Hudson  r.,  at  Rhineb^k, 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y  — Schoolcraft  in 
I*roi!.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc,  ii,  103,  1844. 

Sepawi.  A  j)ueblo  fonnerly  occupied 
by  the  Tewa  in  the  valley  of  El  Rito  cr., 
on  the  heights  above  the  Ojo  Caliente  of 
Joseph,  and  6  m.  from  the  Mexican  set- 
tlement of  Kl  Rito,  N.  N.  Mex.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  61,  18<K);  iv,  61 
et  sci^. ,  1 892)  regards  its  ruin  as  the  largest 
in  New  Mexico. 

Be-pa-ua.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  iv.  17.  1892.  8«- 
pa-ue.— Ibid..  61.  Bepawi.— Hewett  in  Bull.  82, 
B.  A.  E.,  40.  190t>. 

Sepawn.     See  Supnim. 

Seping.     The  I*aiiite<i  Eagle  clan  of  the 

Tewa  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Me.\. 
BcpiB-tdoa.— Hojl^fe  in  Am.  Authr,.  ix,  350,  1896 
(Woa— 'people'). 
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kpori.     A  {(inner  I'inm  nettle 
Arixonu,  M.  "f  (iila  r.,  pmlNilily  i 
t<on<.>nt  iHxiiiilary.     It  <x>iiltiiiu-il  itO  fuiii 
iliisin  1871. 


the 


m.  17« 


,—.     -- TepoBy.— lud,  AH.  lUli.    IMl, 

Bappook.     Si-i'  Sli'ie-iMirk. 

BtqnalUMre.    t^uu  iS'TtKH'cevre. 

■•qnaa.  A  huM  DiEvut-ilci  liand  in 
Sw««!twAk>r<.'aiivoii,lWtii.  from  Kan  IHogo, 
B.  Cal.;  p<ii>-  5()  ill  IKS.%  X'l  in  IKIII.  Tiu! 
name  in  mm'  jnvon  t4(n  rt'wrvatiiiimf  ft40 
xcrcH,  liirKcly  of  tiua-aral>li^  lariil,  111)  iti. 
fmni  Mitvicin  Tule  itivcr  Aircnfj',  with 
34|«iiplt'iu  WMVi. 

B*«wu>'— 1>-  "■  K*-  l>uc.  Tfl,  ftlili  <'.<nK.  M  h-«., 
IKI.  I!i&T.  BequB.- Jni'kM'n  mid  Klniii'V.  K<.'it. 
UMiill  IiiiIai..  ^.  IKs-l.  Bwuu.-IiKl.  Aff.  Klji.. 
II,  TV,  Wl.    Sr4BU.~ll>lil..  IIWJ.  IT;-.  lUUJ, 

B«tii*raeit,  BsqakreiBre.  ISw  finghuti- 
retta. 

■eqii«Tee>ars.  An  OnoniliiKti cliii-f  wlio 
joineil  in  a  iiii'hhi)!^  to  IViiiiMvlvatiia  in 
175S,  via*  at  a  trcatv  in  Moiitrtsil  in  \7'M<, 
■Dd  a  foum-ii  ut  Pt  .loluw.n,  N.  Y.,  in 
■  1757.  In  Aii;i.  I7iw  he  waj"  nicntinticil 
at  Oi'Wti.'O  UH  iild  Saiiui'risera,  «u  Ouoii- 
(i^atiarliciii.  llfpijtned  tlictnfatvneipi- 
tiated  ut  Ft  Stuiiwix  in  17IM,  and  hiti 
nainHa|i[MiirK  in  VVcitwr'x  lifl.  nmlt-r  ilie 
form  Ai'tiHeyiiuiirn-wTy,  <if  ttiose  In  au- 
thority ill  17'i2  (Miiiiilfa  I'rov.  ('oiin.  I'n., 
v,6Wi,  lH.'12-.'iH).  In  17.T()  Caninifrliiiff 
nilledliiiiiSciinallimrc  CI.  Hujlitnirfrini, 
Sutarimi.  (w.  u.  n.) 

■•quidoiigqnM.  A  faninnsSenn-arhii-f 
of  the  iH'riiHfiif  the  Amt-rican  Kcvulution, 
csllvd  alM)  l.illle  Bi'ard,  ami  livint;  at 
IJttlv  lUnini"!*  town,  now  Cuylwiillp, 
UnnKKton  cu.,  X.  V.  Ilia  miiTMisor  in- 
herited tHitli  iiinnci',  and  tlict  two  t'ati  nut 
alwavs  Im.-  dintiutiuii'ht-'.t.  Tlx-ir  tiainifi 
apiwur  Ml  Ihi*  treaties  ..f  ITWi,  171*7,  IH15, 
anu  IH2ii,  in  viirioiiK  fonnisaiifShccunarh- 
wexi'limie.  Salx'oiiiiuuidiiiKjni,  Siewdith- 
onliRU'ih.  Clii-iiuiu'lii^htwd.  cti',  Tlii>  In- 
dian nuiiie  inny  Ih-Iomk  to  the  later  I'hief 
alfiiu-,  Willi  !■'  di«i'rilM>d  an  liLiviii);  In-cii  U'- 
luw  till'  iiiiilinni  hei-ilit,  uii.l  a  lluent 
apiaker.  (w.  m.  n.) 

flaqnliii.  ^  Clalliiin  villain'  on  Riiuim 
bav  or  I'l.rt  Wii^hinjrton,  n.  ,v.  \Va.-h.  In 
1KH7  Ki'll:'  Glutei  Unit  there  wiiv  alxiiit 
40  Imlians  thens  ino^tlv  old  |>«-<-i>li'. 
rtftucD.-fili-vi-iih  111  liiil.  All.  Rip.,  W,  ULM. 
SHOIn.-Ki-ll.  iti  Kiiililiiiiiii.  K.-p.,  «•>.  Ihk;. 
BkkwiB.— liliilx.  Ciulliini  miil  Liimnil.  -jn,  iwx. 
-     ■  liililN  III  I'ai-.  K.  I(.  Rt-p.,  I.ILII.  imv 


the  nenllMi  of  the  wquoia  is  distilled  "ee- 
quoiene".  (a.  y.  c.) 

Stqnoja,  Inventnr  of  the  Chumkee 
alphaliet,  l>orii  in  the  Cherokee  town  iif 
Tiialiici,  TL-nn.,  aUnit  17X0;  dieil  near 
Kan  Fernitivlu,  Tauiiiulipiu>,  Mexico,  in 
Au|i:.  l>M.t,  He  WOK  the  non  of  a  while 
man  and  a  Ohernkeu  wnman  of  mixed 
blood,  ilaii^liter  of  a  chief  in  Fchota. 
Betiidus  his  native  nanie  of  Sihwayi,  or 
Spguoya,  he  whh  known  ax  liivii^  (iiat, 
otherwiRC  fjH'lled  <iu<vt  or  t-iuew,  the 

Etronyniiu  <i(  Inn  fothor,  generally  be- 
vei)  to  have  been  a  (iernian  trader. 
He  hsM  alt«  )H.>eii  i:Iainicd  an  the  aon  of 
Nathaniel  GiNt  of  Bitvolutionary  note. 
Seqnii^va  jirew  np  in  the  trilie,  (|nite  un- 
ai-quainled  with  l-'niili)<h  or  civiliKedarts, 
Iwiiiniins  a  hunter  and  trailer  in  funj. 
He  wAH  uImo  n  iTHftKinan  in  pilvcrwork, 
an  inKeniLinc  nntiiral  uieelmnii-,  and  his 


b    ■ 

■■qnola.  Tliidiit!tn>e('^it'"''Ti/>'';rifif(Yi) 
or  thi'  nilwiHHl  {.s  «iH,-r'iV. i.-)  .if  Cnli- 
fnmia:  (r-mi  .S7»'»/n(i).  v.  I.  the  inventor 
of  the('lieriikti'al|ihHliet,  u'lum-iumie  in 
the  Cherokee  lanuna^  in  lUkiidgl.     From 


invenliie  i^'weiy  had  Rfljie  for  develop- 
iiit<[it  in  i-oiiiHHineiii.i:'  of  an  aeiident  (hkt 
l>efell  him  in  hunting  and  rendered  him 
a  cripple  for  life.  The  irii|iortanin'  of  the 
HtCx  i>[  writiu);  and  printing  ax  inxtni- 
nientf  and  wea[H)nH  of  Hvilimlifin  li^an 
to  inipreMH  him  in  I80!l,  anil  he  tituiliiil, 
undiBtiiuye*)  bv  the  di^couraiKment  and 
ridieiile  of  lii»  fdlowf',  to  elaliorete  a  eyg- 
tem  of  writing;  puitablo  to  the  Cheroliee 
lanvniiue.  In  Ik;i  he  snbmittei)  liiHeyl- 
latiary  to  thei'hief  menof  the  nation,  and 
on  their  aptiroval  the  Cherokee  of  all 
a^XH  pet  Hlmiit  to  team  It  with  Kuch  zeal 
tiiat  after  a  few  nmnthB  thoumiidfi  were 


Sei|noy»,  in  It*:;^*,  vixiitil  Arkaui«e  t 
troiliKt.'  writing  in  the  Wcctem  diviaion 
of  the  Cherokee,  among  whom  lie  took 
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aphis  permanent  alnxle  in  1823.  Parte 
of  the  Bible  were  printed  in  Cherokee  in 
1824,  and  in  1828  The  Cherokee  PhwniXy  a 
weekly  newspa})er  in  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish (sec  Periodiwh)^  l>eg2in  to  api)ear. 
Sequoya  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1828 
as  an  envoy  of  the  Arkansas  l)and,  in 
whose  affairs  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  when  the  ICastern  Cherokee  joined  the 
old  settlers  in  the  W.  his  intluence  and 
eounwel  were  potent  in  the  organi^tion  of 
thereunited  nation  in  Indian  Ter.  When, 
in  his  declining  years,  he  withdrew  from 
active  politii«l  life,  npeculative  ideals  once 
again  po6se88e<i  his  mind.  He  viaited 
tribes  of  various  stotrks  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  elements  of  a  common 
speech  and  grammar.  He  nought  also  to 
trace  a  lost  ban<l  of  the  Cherokee  that,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  Revolution  and  wan- 
dered to  some  mountains  in  the  W.,  and 
whUe  pursuing  this  (jue><t  in  the  Mexican 
sierras  he  met  his  (leath.  See  Moonev, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.,  B.  A. 
E.,  108  et  serj.,  147,  148, 1900,  and  the  au- 
thorities therein  citt»<l. 

Beqnoya  League.  An  association  incor- 
porated "to  make  l>etter  Indians;'* 
named  in  honor  of  Secjuoya,  the  '* Ameri- 
can Cadmus,"  and  founded  as  a  national 
organization  with  head(iuarters  in  Ix>s 
Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1902,  by  CJliarles  F. 
Lummis,  in  consultation  with  other  per- 
sons throughout  the  country.  The  tirst 
work  of  the  league  wjis  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Warner's  Ranch  Com- 
mission, whi(*h  procur(^l  a  mo<lel  restTva- 
tion  for  300  Mission  Indian.s  evicted  from 
their  home  under  decision  of  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court  The  league  also  secureil 
revocation,  bv  the  I*resident,  of  the 
"hair-cat  onier**  and  He<ured  several 
vital  reforms  in  agenev  administration  in 
the  8.  W.  More  rt*centlv.  (1VK)4)  the 
league,  ttirough  the  Los  Angeles  coun- 
cil, has  supplietl  clothing,  Ivdiling,  seed 
grain,  and  ten  months'  ratiims  to  the 
Mission  Indians  of  the  five  Campo  res- 
ervations in  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  and  has 
organized  a  com*ertefi  movement  for  the 
purchase,  by  tlie  Government,  of  ade- 
quate lands  for  these  Indians,  who  have 
been  practicall>'  destitute  for  40  y<'an». 
It  has  also  carried  to  hca^i(]uarters  the 
caseof  the  Pueblo  Indiansof  New  Mexico, 
who  were  in  danger  of  losing,  through  a 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  lands  given  them 
by  the  Crown  of  8i>ain  and  respect^nl 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish- 
American  rule.  The  aim  of  the  Sequoya 
League  is  to  oi>|:anize  pubhc  opinion  to 
aid  the  Department  ot  the  Interior;  to 
I>resent  reliable  information  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  field;  and  by  projHT  influence 
on  legislators  to  secure  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  Indians.  (c.  f.  l.  ) 


Sereeouteha.  A  village  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  N.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Maligne  (Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  name 
seems  to  have  lieen  given  to  him  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  proliably 
affiliated  with  the  Karankawa.  The  local- 
ity was  controlled  generally  bv  Tonkawan 
trilx?s.  Possibly  the  Terococlames  of  the 
Spaniards.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Feroonteha.— <^harlcvoix,  New  Frunce,  Shea  ed., 
IV,  78,  1870.  Feroouteha.— Joutel,  Journal.  Enff. 
trauM.,  90.  1719.  Bereooutoha.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Mur^ry,  Dt^c,  in,  2S9,  1878.  Tsepeohoea  fkw- 
outeaa.~BanMa.  Eusayo,  271,  1723  (^sTsepcoen 
and  Sereeouteha). 

Beredka  ( Russian :  '  middle ' ) .  A  former 
Aleut  village  on  a  bay  of  that  name  in 
Akun  id.,  e.  Aleutians,  Alaska.  Pop.  16 
in  1834. 

Sayraidneuskoi.— Klliott.  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska,  225, 
1875.  Seredkinakoje.— Holmbersr,  Ethnog.  Skizc, 
map.  18-)5.  Sergdnimkoe.— Ventaminoff,  Zapiskl, 
II,  202,  1H40. 

Bermiligak.'  The  northernmost  known 
village  of  the  northern  group  of  ICast 
Greenland  Eskimo,  situated  on  Sermiligak 
fjonl,  lat.  66°4.V. — Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Bliitt,  vni,  351,  1885. 

Sermilik.  Tlie  most  southerly  village 
of  the  northernmost  group  of  Elafit  Green- 
land Eskimo,  situat^l  on  Sermilik  fjord, 
lat.  es**  4(y.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Bliitt,  VIII,  349.  1885. 

Serpent.    See  Snake  Dtmce. 

Serpentine.  A  magnesium  silicate,  of 
greatly  varying  texture  and  color,  much 
uHed  by  the  native  tribes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ornaments,  tolmcco  pipes,  and 
ceremonial  object^.  It  is  too  soft  for 
making  effective  implements,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  vessels.  It  ia 
UHuallv  greenish  in  color,  although  red- 
dish, brownish,  and  grayish  hues  and 
mottled  effects  are  common.  The  distri- 
bution is  wi<ic  and  the  deposits  are  ex- 
tensive. (W.  II.  H.) 

Serpent  Mound.  A  remarkable  earth- 
work representing  a  serpent  and  usually 
denignat^Ml  the  Great  Serpent  Mouncl; 
situated  on  Hmsh  cr.,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  For 
an  illustration,  see  Mounds,  Thefirstde- 
t>('ri])tion  and  figure  of  this  ancient  work 
were  pu])li8hed  by  S«iuier  and  Davis  in 
1S48( Anc.  Mon.,  96-98,  pi.  xxxv).  Itwaa 
Hul)se(iuently  repeattHlly  described  and 
figure<l  after  what  was  given  by  Squier 
and  Davis,  until  a  new  drawing  and  de- 
scription by  Maclx'an  appeared  in  1885 
( Am.  Anti(|.,  vii,  44-17),  and  by  Holmes 
in  1886  (S«ien(V,  viii,  Dec.  31).  The 
mound  is  on  the  middle  line  of  an&rrow, 
cresi'ent-shaiHHi  spur,  about  100  ft  high, 
tlankeii  on  on«»  Hi<le  by  Brush  cr.  and  on 
the  other  by  KAi*i  cr.  Commencing  with 
the  heail,  which  is  at  the  very  point  of 
the  spur  and  is  partially  obliterateil,  and 
proceeding  toward  the  tail,  one  oomee 
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first  to  an  enlargement,  sugprestive  of  the 
enlarged  neck  of  a  cobra;  tliis  is  formed 
by  an  outer  wall  on  each  pide,  beginning 
at  the  small  head  and  uniting  in  the  rear. 
Within  is  an  inner  wall  inclosing  a  small 
oval  space.  On  eac^h  side  of  the  outer 
wall,  about  the  middle,  is  an  opening  or 
gateway,  and  back  of  the  interior  oval  is 
a  slightly  curved  cross  wall,  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  From  the 
onion  of  the  two  outer  walli?  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail  the  serpent  body  is  represi'uted 
by  a  single  embankment,  fairly  uniform 
in  size,  though  diminishing  gradually  to- 
ward the  tip,  having  8eri>entine  bends, 
and  ending  with  a  coil  of  two  complete 
turns.  The  height  of  the  embankment 
before  restoration  under  the  auHpices  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  varied  from  2  t<> 
31  ft,  and  probably  never  exceeded  4 
ft.  The  entire  length,  fn>m  the  point  of 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  follow- 
ing the  curves  and  l)ends,  as  measured 
by  MacLean,  is  1,330  ft;  the  width  va- 
ries from  15  to  20  ft.  The  length  of  the 
oval,  as  given  by  Squier  and  Davis,  in  160 
ft,  and  its  width  80  ft.  In  the  middle  is 
a  low  mound,  alx>ut  15  ft  in  diameter, 
which  has  been  partially  excavated, 
revealing  stones  in  the  center,  some  of 
which  api)ear  to  have  been  burne<l.  The 
serpent  form  is  so  accurately  imitated  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  builderM  to  represent  this  reptile. 
** Beginning  with  a  email  pit  at  the  ter- 
minal point,  we  follow  the  unfolding  coil 
for  two  full  turns,  and  then  ad  vant.'e  along 
the  body  to  its  highest  |K)int  on  the  ridge. 
The  curves  are  strong  and  even,  and  the 
body  increases  gradually  in  height  and 
width  as  we  advance.  Uj)on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  we  find  ourstOves  at  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  three  great  double  folds.  Follow- 
ing these,  we  descend  into  a  slight  sag 
.  .  .  and  ast^end  again  slightly  to  a 
point  where  the  Ixxly  straightens  out  along 
the  ridge.  Beyond  this  we  reach  the 
carious  enlargement  with  its  triangular 
and  oval  enclosures"  (Holmt»s).  There 
is  nothing  to  l)e  found  to  indicate  the  legs 
of  MaclA*an's  frog  or  the  winglike  pro- 
jections of  iSjuier  and  Davis's  figure.  The 
most  reasonable  suggestion  respecting  the 
enlargement  and  the  oval  is  that  of 
Holmes:  '*  When  we  restore  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  reptile,  omitted  byCMinier  and 
Davis  and  misinterpn'ted  by  others,  the 
Btrangeoval  takes  the  iKwition  of  the  heart, 
and  in  all  probability  marks  the  site  of 
the  ceremonies  that  must  have  l^een  con- 
nectcil  with  this  work.'* 

The  land  on  which  the  Serj^ent  Mound 
is  eituate<l  was  punthase*!  for  the  Pealxxlv 
Museum;  fences  were  l>uilt>  trees  planteif, 
and  deface<l  j)ortions  of  the  artificial  work 
restore^l  and  scKlde<l.  In  VM)0  the  trus- 
tees of  Har\'ard  College  dtHjdeti  the  pn)p- 
erty  to  the  Ohio  Arcneological  and  His- 


torical Society,  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
The  most  accurate  drawing  is  that  by 
Holmes,  al)6ve  referred  to,  also  repro- 
duced in  the  12th  liep.  B.  A.  E.,  493, 1894. 
See  Thomas,  Cat.  Prehist  Works,  161, 
1891,  with  bibliographv;  Rene.  Peabody 
Museum,  1899-1900,  etseq.;  Randall,  Ser- 
pent Mound,  1905.  (c  t.) 

Serpent  Piqnd.     See  Olabalkebiche. 

Serper.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  N.  w.  Cal.,  about  25  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinitv,  or  5  m.  below  Kla- 
math P.  O. 

Sche-perrh.— Gibhs  (1851)  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tril)c.M.  III.  13S.  ijyy.  Sehe-perrh.— Ibid..  147.  Ser- 
per.—A.  L.  Krocber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Berranos  (Span.:  'highlanders',  'moun- 
taineers ' ) .  A  Shoshonean  division  with  a 
common  dialect,  centering  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino luts.,  s.  Cal.,  N.  of  Los  Angeles, 
but  extending  down  Mohave  r.  at  least 
to  Daggett  and  n.  across  the  Mohave  des- 
ert into  the  valley  of  Tejon  cr.  They  also 
occupie<i  San  Bernardino  vallev.  Fray 
Francis<'0  (iarccs,  in  1775-76,  described 
the  Serranos  near  Tejon  cr.,  under  the 
name  Cuubajai  or  Ouabajay  (their  Mo- 
have name),  as  living  in  large  square 
communal  houses  of  tule  mats  on  a  frame- 
work of  willow,  each  family  having  its 
own  fireplace;  they  made  small  liaskets, 
flint  knives,  and  vessels  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  conducted  much 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  near 
Santa  iiarbara.  One  of  their  rancherias 
Garccs  name*  I  San  Pascmal.  The  Serra- 
noe  on  the  upper  waters  of  Santa  Ana  r. 
he  calle<l  also  by  their  Mohave  name, 
Jenequich  (Hanakwiche).  In  his  time 
these  were  approachable  **and  of  mid- 
dling gocKl  heart;  they  are  of  medium 
stature,  ami  the  women  somewhat  smaller, 
round-faced,  flat-nosed,  and  rather  ugly; 
their  custom  in  gentiledom  is  for  the  men 
to  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women 
wear  some  sort  of  deerskin,  with  which 
they  cover  themselves,  and  also  s^ime 
small  coat  of  otter  or  of  hare."  The  same 
friar  visited  the  Serranos  of  ^fohave  r., 
whom  he  designated  BeHemc  (fn>m  Van- 
?/t//;/<?,  the  Mohave  name  of  this  branch). 
Thest*  were  very  poor,  but  pos8e»*e<l  bas- 
kets, otter  and  rabbit  coats,  and  some  very 
curious  snares  which  they  made  of  wild 
hemp.  They  sub«iste<l  on  wild  game  and 
acorns.  "As  a  rule  they  are  very  effemi- 
nate, and  the  women  uncleanly,  but  all 
are  very  quiet  and  in(»ffensive.**  The 
Serranos  formed  j)art  of  the  Indians 
brought  under  San  (iabriel  and  San  Fer- 
nando missions.  So  far  as  reconled  the 
villages  or  rancherias  of  the  Serranos 
were:  Ilomhoabit,  Jurum|>a,  Juyubit, 
Musiuipiabit,  San  Benito,  San  Gorgon io, 
San  Pascual,  Tolocabi,  and  Yw^iixa.  In 
1885  thcR*  were  3%  Serranos  attached  to 
the  Mission  agency,  but  they  are  no  longer 
separately  enumerated. 
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BsBnmiBti.— KroeberinlTniT.  Gal.  Pub.,Am.Arch. 
and  Eth.,  iv,  134.  1907  (Chemehuevi  name). 
Btaemi— Cortez  (1799)  in  Ph(;.  R.  K.  Rep.,  iii.  pt. 
8,124.1866.  Benema.— Garc<^M(1776).  Diary .■/38, 1900 
(with  I'anamint).  Benveme.— Font,  map ( 1777)  in 
Garc<>8,  Dinry,  1900.  (Mw-anf-a-ohem.—BarrowR, 
Ethno.-Bot.Coahuilla,  19. 19U0  (own  name).  Cua- 
b^dU.— Gait^,  Diary,  445.  1900  (applknl  by  Mo- 
have to  those  about  Tojon  cr;  from  Kuvahai- 
vfma).  Cuabajay.— Ibid..  2G9.  Oenieuiohei.— 
Ororco  y  Berra,  Ge<»g..  69,  1864.  Oenifaeihs.— 
I>«»mcnech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  441, 1860.  Oenifue- 
ohei.— (Tarc6<,  (1776),  Diary. 423, 1900.  Oenifueh.— 
FtilNom.  Mexici),  map.  1812.  Oenifoiahs.— Tavlor 
In  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  21.  1862.  Oidanemuik— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  l^ib.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Kth., 
IV,  134, 1907  (Serran(w  of  upper  Tejon  and  Paw  crs. 
in  Ban  Joaquin  vallev  drainage).  Oikidaaum.— 
Ibid.  Oitanemok.— Ibid.  Oitanemuk.— Ibid.  Oit- 
aaamiun.— Ibid.  Eanakwiohe. — A.  L.  Kroi^ber. 
infn,  1905  (applied  by  wnne  Yuman  tribe«). 
Baayaveche.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv.  13.\  1907  (Mohave  name). 
Janequaila.— Pike.  Kxi>ed..  :U\  map.  isiO.  Jena- 
foaahea.— <jarc<>s.  op.  ctt..  466.  JenMueohi.— Font 
7l77I>-76J  quoted  by  Coiu.s,  CamV*  Dliiry,  261, 1900. 
Janaquicaea.— Gan:e!«,  op.  rit.,  218.  Janigueoha. — 
Ibid.,  444.  Janiffueich.— Font,  map  (17/7).  ibid. 
Jaaifueih.— Basclimaun.  Spureii  der  Aztek  Spr., 
269,  1864.  Janifuieh— Warren  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.. 
XI,  pi.,  29-31.  1861.  Junifuia.— Mayer.  Mexieo.  ii, 
88, IHT^S.  KaiTUt-am.— KnH't)erin Iniv. (^al. Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  viii.  3-'),  llHJH  (given  by  a  na- 
tive aMthcirown  name,  from  kai-ch, '  mountain' ). 
KuTahaiTuna.— Kroet>er.  ibid.,  iv.  136.  1907  (Mo- 
have name  for  thosx* alH>ut  Tvum  cr. ;  distinct  from 
Kuvakhye).  Harancakh.— Kroeber,  ibid.,  133  (80 
calU>d  by  their  M>utnern  and  other  neighbors). 
Harayam.— Ibid..  134  (Lui>eno  name).  Hariaga- 
yam.— Boad  in  Proo.  A.  A.  A.  S..  xuv,  261,  1896. 
Marinfixits.— KriK'ber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  133.  136, 1907  (Chemehuevi 
name  for  thoJH*  8.  of  San  Bernardino  mtn.). 
Mayaintalap.— Ibid..  131.  136  ('large  bows': 
name  given  to  SerranoM  of  upper  Tejon,  Pano, 
and  ponibly  I^fl>to^ia  vn.  by  Houtherii  Yokut**). 
Mohiaavam.— Ibi<l.,  139  (name given  to  them!<elveN 
by  Monave  r.  St>rram>s).  Panuminta.— Ibid..  134 
(namegivonbyC'hemchui'vi  toHtTnmoH  N.of  San 
Bernardino  range  towardTeha<'hapi  miN. ).  Paan- 
mita.— Ibid.  Pitaata.— Ibid,  ((-hemehuevi  name 
for  thoM*  N.  of  S«n  Bernardino  range  in  Mohave 
desert  an«l  on  Tej«m  er.^  Quabajaia— <iarcefl, 
op.cit..801.436.  Quabajay.— Ibid..:iOo.  Berranaa.— 
Garr<>H  ( 1775).  Dlarv.  197  et  ne«i..  19U0.  Takhtam.— 
GatM'het  in  WheeU'r  Surv.  Rrp..  vii.  413.  1879 
(trans.:  'men').  Tamaakamyam.— B(»nH  in  Proc. 
A.A.  A.S.,XLiv,261.lJs96  (so  called  by  the  related 
Agua  Calientif)).  Taaiquaohea.— Cortez  (1799)  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  lii.  IM.'W.  Vaayume.— 
KnH'ber,  op.cit..l36, 1907  (Mohave  name  for  Mo- 
have r.  Kerranos).  Witanfhatal.— Ibid.  (Tul>a- 
tulabal  name  for  Tejon  cr.  SerninoN). 

Beruniyattha.    See  Half  King. 

Berrai.  A  Jova  pueblo  in  the  17th 
century  on  a  Hinall  tributary  of  Rio  Yacjui, 
B.  E.  of  Naoori  (of  whirli  nu^»8io^  it  was  a 
visita).  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  According 
to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  I*aj>erH,  iii,  56, 
60,  18VH);  IV,  510,  1S92)  it  ))eciune  Chris- 
tianize<i  about  1645,  and  in  1678  omtained 
262  inhabitants,  but  waw  dt^stroyod  by  the 
Suma  and  Jocome  in  16^K). 

laato  Tomaa.— Onizco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  316.  1864. 
laatoTomaa  da  Baraba.— Z^iimta  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  op.  cit..  iv.  611.  1892.  Baata  Tamaa  da 
larraa. — ENic. of  18th  century,  ibid.  Barava.— IXx:. 
of  18th  centurv.  ibid..  610.  Berraa.— Bandelier, 
ibid.,  III.  66,  60,*1890;  iv,  610,  1892. 

Bervioe  berry.    Si'e  Sitshatoon, 

Bermihamne.  Apiian^ntly  the  incorrect 
fomi  of  the  name  of  a  former  <liviHion  of 
the  Mi  wok  that  Iive<l  In^tween  (^osumne 
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and  Mokelamne  rs.,  Cal. — Hale,  Ethnol. 

and  Philol.,  630,  1846. 

Beshart.     A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay 

m\.  and   All>erni   canal,  s.  w.    coast  of 

Vancouver  id.     Its  w»pta,  accordingly  to 

Boas,  are:  Hanievisath,  Kuaiath,  Kats- 

semhaath,     Maktlaiath,    Nechimaasath. 

Neshasath,  Tlasenuesath,  Tseshaath,  and 

Wan i neat h.     Their  principal  village  is 

Tsahahch.     Pop.  124  in  1909. 

Bahiaaatuah.— Orant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  298, 
1867.  Baa'h-aht.— Brit.  Ck>l.  map.  1872.  Baahaht— 
Sproat.  Savage  Life,  308. 1868.  Bhaahart.— Mayne. 
Brit.  Col.,  261, 1862.  Bha-aha-aht.— €an.  Ind.  Aff., 
1880,316.1881.  Biahat— Swan,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Bath- 
aatta.— Jewitt.  Narr.,  36,  repr.  1849.  Bataata.— 
A nnstrong. Oregon,  136, 1867.  Ta'Saa'ath.— Boan  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  TribeH  Can..  81,  1890.  Taaaaht— 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  2,  77,  1906.  Taaah-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff..  188,  1888. 

Beshukwa  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Ba-ahiu-qua.  -Bandelier  in  Arch.  Innt.  Papers,  iv. 
207. 1892.    Ba-ahu-kwa. -Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A 
E.,  1896. 

Sespe.  A  Chutnashan  villaf2:e  said  by 
Indians  to  have  been  on  Sespe  cr.,  Ven- 
tura co.,  Cal.  {Situated  near  San  Cayetano 
ranch,  Saticoy  r.,  20  ni.  from  the  sea. 
B<-ik'-p2.— Hennhaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Baapa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
24, 1863. 

BestikuBtan  (*S^//-ff-ilV-ji/dn).  A  for- 
mer Takelina  villa^on  the  s.  side  of  Ro^^e 
r. ,  Orejr.  Distinct  from  Chasta,  Sesti,  and 
Cliastacosta.— Dorse V  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI,  23.5,  1890. 

Besnm.  A  former  Maidu  villaf^  on  the 
w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  junt  s.  of  the  village 
of  Minial,  in  the  present  Sutter  co.,  Cal. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii, 
map,  1905. 

Liahu.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Rat^es,  i,  460, 1874.  Hasnm.— 
Chever  in  Bull.  Ei«M.'x  Innt..  n.  28,  1870.  Bishn.— 
Banemft,  op.  eit.  Biaumi.— ('urtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  18>V). 

Be taaye  ( Se'-ia-a^-yP, )  A  Imnd  or  villas 
(»f  the  Chastacosta  on  Ko^ue  r.,  Orejf. — 
Dorse V  in  Jour.  Am.   Folk-lore,  in,  234, 

1890.  * 

Be  tangya  ( ^S!;f?/-<i  ngyd ,  *  Sit  ting  Bear' ) .  A 
note<l  Kiowa  chief  and  medicine-man, 
and  leader  of  the  principal  war  society 
of  the  trilxi.  Commonly  known  to  the 
whites  ax  Satank.  He  was  born  in  the 
Blackhilla  n»jrion  alxiut  the  year  1810, 
his  paternal  grandmother  having  been  a 
Sarsi  woman,  lie  Ixicame  prominent  at 
an  early  age,  and  is  credite<l  with  having 
been  a  princijial  agent  in  negotiating  the 
final  ]>eace  l)etween  the  Kiowa  and  the 
Chevenne  al)out  1840.  His  name  heads 
the  \\i^i  of  .^^igners  of  the  note<l  Medicine 
LfKlge  treaty  of  18«7.  In  1870  his  son 
was  killed  by  the  whites  while  raiding 
in  Texas.  The  father  went  down  into 
Texas,  gatht^iMl  the  l>one»  into  a  bundle, 
and  brought  them  back,  thenceforth 
carrying  them  al)out  with  him  upon  a 
special  horse  until  himself  killed  about 
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a  yt»ar  later.  On  May  17,  1871,  in  com- 
l»ny  with  Scttainte  (q.  v.)  he  led  an 
attack  on  a  wagon  tram  in  Texas,  by 
whicli  7  white  men  lost  their  lives.  On 
making  i)u])lic  l)ua«t  of  the  deed  to  the 
asent  at  Ft  Sill,  in  the  present  Oklahoma, 
shortly  afterwanl,  he  and  two  others 
were  arrested  by  military  authority  to 
be  sent  to  Texas  for  trial.  Setangya, 
however,  refuw^l  to  }ye  b.  prisoner,  and 
dcliI)oratt'ly  inviting  death,  Bang  his  own 
death  t«ong,  wrenchinl  the  fetters  from 
hiH  wriHti»,  and  drawing  a  concH«U*d  knife 
sprang  upon  tlie  guard  and  was  shot  to 
death  bv  the  trooi>s  pummnding  him. 
He  waH  nuried  in  the  military  cemetery 
atFtiSill.  (J.  M.) 

Betaslema  (*  jn'oplt'  of  the  rye  prairie' ). 
A  Yakima  band  fonnerly  living  on  Setass 
cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Yakima  r.  on  the 
Yakima  n's..  Wash. 

Betasnra.     An  ancient  Jova  pueblo  at 

or  near  tlie  nite  of  the  fonner  settlement 

of  Si'rvan,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.     It  was 

abandoniHl   prii>r  to  1678,  probably  on 

account  of  AjuicluMlepredations. 
BetMura.— Ziii>atH  (l(w8)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  I'uiK'nt,  iv,511.18*J2.    Betiunnu— Zai>ata 
(1078)  qUDtcd  bv  Bttiioroft,  No.  Mex.  Staten,  I,  blZ- 
14,  lH>tl. 

Betanket.  An  Algonquian  tribe  for- 
merly oiM'nnying  tlu^  n.  shore  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  I.ong  id.,  N.  Y.,  from  Stony  Brook  to 
Wading  r.  They  sold  their  last  remain- 
ing lands  in  1<>75. 

SaUuket.— Wood  quoted  by  Macaulcy,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
262.  1V2<).  8«aquaUlke.— Aiidros  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Dtyc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv.  709, 1HH3.  Beaquetalke.— Ibid. 
BeaUkot.— Winthntp  (1078)  in  Majw.  }Iii<t.  8(»c. 
Coll..  'A(\  s..  X.  U-i.  1H19.  Seataloott.— NicoIlH  (1066) 
in N.  Y.  IXH-.CoI. Hist.. xiv,r)76,lK83.  Beatalcutt.— 
D(H'.of  ItWl.  ibid.,  7ri'2.  Seatalkot.— Doc.  of  1673, 
ibid..ii.ri()J.185K.  Bea-Talkott.~-Doo.ofl66K,ibid.. 
Ziv,  6(1.'),  IHM.  BeaUncok.— Doc.  of  1673,  ibid.,  ii, 
6R3.  IKftx.  BeaUttk.— Toppinjr(1675), ibid.,xi v.708, 
18H3.  8eaUuke.—D(x;.  of  1676,  ibid.,  711.  Bea-tol- 
ootU.— MacHuloy.  N.  Y.,  Ii,  164, 1H29.  BeaUuke.— 
Dvt;d  of  UM  (luotcd  by  Thomiison,  Long  Id.,  i. 
410,  1S4:{.  Betaket.— rnderhill  (166.S)  in  Maas. 
Hist.  S(H'.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VII,  190.  \m\  Betaloket.— 
Dot',  ol  H»T8  in  N.  V.  D<h'.  Ckil.  Hist.,  II,  fxW.  185H. 
BeUuck.— rndiThill  (1660)  in  MaHK.  Hist.  Hoc. 
Coll.,  4th  h.,  VII.  IS.*).  \M.\  SeUuk.— Uccord  of 
lfi6l  oudtcd  )•>-  Thnnip<ion.  Umg  Id..  I,  408,  1M3. 
Betauket.— I)(-rd  of  167.'*  quoted  by  Thompson, 
ibid.,  jr.l.  IKVX  Setokett.— «iar<iiner  (1660)  in 
Mas'-.  Mix!.  S.H-.  Coli.,  -Ith  s..  vii,  6ft,  ISGft. 
Betuket.   -Winilirop  {ra.  V)^'A)),  ibid. 

Betanket.  Tlio  prini'ipal  village  of  the 
Setauktt,  near  the  i)resi'nt  St»tauket,  Long 
id.,  N.  V. 

BeUwkett.— Allyii  {U'M)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.««t.. 
Ill,  .*•»;.  iv>:i. 

Betlia  {SF'i.i(i).  A  Bollacoola  town  at 
the  nitranci'  of  S.  Hentinck  Arm,  coa.'^t 
of  Briiisli  ('olu!ii}»ia. 

8E'i.ia.  — Mniis  in  M«'ni.  Am.  Mih.  Nat.  Hist..  II.48, 
1898.    Sitleeoe.— WhymiKT,  Alaska,  JVS,  1S69. 

Betokwa.  A  f«  >rmer  vilhige  of  the  Jemez, 
«tiiati«<i  ahont  2  m.  h.  o?  their  present 
pnel)l<>,  in  Nfw  Mexico. 

S«tokwa.-H.Mli:r.  iM'ldtioti'S.B.A.  E.,189.'>.  8«-to- 
qua.  — HjiiKlwliiT  in  An-h.  ln«st.  I'mihts.  iv,207,  IS92. 

Beton  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  IkkI^ 
of  Upper  Lillooet  around  a  lake  of  this 


name  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 

8ul)»*equently  sulnlivided  into  the  Enias, 

Mission.  Niciat,  and  Schloss. 

Beaton  Lake.— Can.    Ind.  Aff.,  279.  1894.    Beton 

Lake.— Ibid..  1^84. 190,  1^8.'). 

Betii  (Sc^My  of  lost  meaning).  A  tradi- 
tional Cherokee  settlement  on  the  s.  side 
of  Valley  r.,  al)oiit  3  in.  below  Valley- 
town,  in'Cherokt^e  co.,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
mound  at  thiH  plat»e. — Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  531,  MKX). 

Betiargheake  (Sf^-tttfi-rxe-a^-.tP).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Chaptacosta  on  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  1890. 

Bettainte.    See  Satanta. 

SetthAtun  (Se-t'ca^-ttniy  probably  *  where 
there  are  many  rocks').  A  band  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  s.  nide  of  Chet<*o  r.,  Oreg.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236, 
1890. 

Bettulnshaa.     See  Old  Knife. 

Benvariti.  A  division  <»f  Ute  formerly 
occupying  the  Ca-tle  valley  country  in 
w.  central  l.'tah.  Powell  found  144  on 
the  rinta  res.  in  1873.  They  are  now 
grou]XKl  with  other  bands  under  the 
name  of  Uinta  Indians. 

Aaivoriches.— Collins  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  125, 1861. 
Oheveriehee. — Simp^M.)n  (1X59).  Kep.  of  Kxpl.  Acfohh 
Utah,  85,  4.')9,  1H7(>.  Ciba-richee.— <}raveN  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  9i^.  1851.  Elk  Mountain  Utet.— Head  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Ktrp.  1M>7,  174.  IMS.  Elk  Mountain 
Yutaa.- Bnrt«m.  City  (»f  Saints,  578,  1861.  Fish 
Ute«.—T«)urtrl lotto  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  142,  1870. 
Beu-a-rite.— i^en.  Kx.  I><K'.42.  l8:iConK.,l»tsesa.,H. 
1874.  8euv-a-rit».— Powill  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18?3. 
42, 1K74.  Bhe-ba-retohee.- Ht>ad  in  Ind.  Ait.  Rep.. 
149.  1S4'>8.  Bheberetohee.— Tourtellottc  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  142.  1S70.  Bhe-be-riohe«.— Powell  in  Smitli- 
8on.  Rep.  1S71.  41.  1875.  8he-be-Uoher.— Tourtel 
lotto  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  18(')9.  '231.  1870.  BuiviriU.— 
Mallery  in  Phk*.  A.  A.  A.  S..  .S5.S.  1877. 

Bevege.  A  former  town,  apparently  mi- 
der  Oneida  jurindiction,  situat*^,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  hrion  de  la  Tour  map,  1781, 
a  short  <li8tance  al)ove  Owego,  on  the 
w.  Kide  of  the  E.  branch  of  Sutniuehanna 
r.,  N.  Y. 

Beven  Connoil  Fires.  The  league  of  the 
Dakota  (q.  v.)  existing  previous  to  the 
migration  of  the  Teton  from  Minnesota 
to  MisHouri  r.,  and  eommemorated  later 
in  cercuKmy  and  traditi<in.  The  mem- 
bers of  tlu**  league  in  the  order  of  sen- 
iority were:  1.  Mdewakanton;  2.  Wah- 
pekiiti*;  ii.  Sisseton;  4.  Wahpeton;  *>. 
Yankton;  <>.  Yanktonai;  7.  Teton.  The 
AsHiniboin,  who  hu<I  separated  from  the 
Yanktonai  before  the  historic  period, 
constituted  a  distinct  and  hostile  tribe. 

i^int^  Shik^ln.  — Ix»n^.  Exped.  St  Peter's  R. .  i.  377- 
1824  ('iiiitionof  .H'vnitin'x' ).  Oohente  Bhakoaas.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soe..  II.  121, 1836. 
Oeheti  Bhaowni.— Warrt-n.  Piieota  Country.  Ift, 
18iS6.  Seven  Council  Fires.— Ibid.  Beven  Piree.— 
Gallatin,  op.  cit. 

Beven  Houses.  A  former  Delaware  vil- 
lage in  Heaver  CO.,  Pa.,  near  the  lord  of 
lieaver  cr.  just  alH)ve  the  mouth.  About 
7  houses  rfmaim»<i  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  at  liiishy  Run  in  17(ii?,  wtien  they 
forsook  all  their  settlements  in  this  part 
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of  the  country. — Smith,  Bouquet  Exped., 
10,  1766. 

BeTen  Islands.  A  Monta^ais  trading 
and  mission  station  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  near  the  month  of 
Moisie  r.,  Quebec.  In  1884  the  inhabit- 
ants num))ered  269;  in  1909,  360. 
Bept  Isles.— BoiH-hiT  in  Chii.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  pt. 
I,  37, 1885.    Seven  Islands.— Ibid.,  185. 

Seven  Nations  of  Canada.    The  7  tribes 

sif^nified  are  the  Skighquan  (Nipissing), 

Estja^c    (Sanlteurs),    Assisagh     (Missi- 

sauga),  Karhadage,  Adgenauwe,  Karri- 

haet,  and  Adirondax  (Algonkins).    The 

4th,  5th,  and  0th  are  unidentifiwi.    These 

are  the  i)eoples  mentioned  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 

Col.  Hist.,  IV,  899, 1854.   In  the  Mass.  Hist 

Soc,  Coll.,  3d  s.,  V,  78, 1836,  theCaughna- 

waga  are  not  included  in  the  7  tribes 

there  nientione<l. 

Seven  Castles.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
Ind.  AfT.,  I,  23.S.  IKVi.  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.— 
MHiiniee  council  (1793),  ibid.  Seven  nations  of 
Indians  inhabiting  lower  Canada. — Rep.  in  Wll- 
liauiH,  Vermont,  ii,  291,  1H09.  Seven  nationa  of 
Lower  Canada  Indians. — Caii^hnawaga  address 
(1798),  ibid.,  28,V23f.  "Seven  Tribes"  on  the  Kiver 
St.  Lawrence.- Mas.s.  Hist.  8oc.  Ck)Il.  Sd  8.,  V,  78, 
1836. 

Sevilleta  (Span.:  'Little  iSeville,'  so 
called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in 
situation  to  the  Spanish  city ).     A  former 

Sueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  k.  bank  of  the 
lio(irande,  about  20  m.  above  Socorro, 
N.  Mex.;  visited  by  OHate  in  1598  and 
named  by  him  Nueva  Sevilla.  It  was 
euljsequently  depo])ulated  and  destroyed 
by  other  tribes,  prol>ably  Apache,  with 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  at  war,  but  it 
was  rei-ettled  between  1626  and  1630, 
when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  having  a 
nuinlKT  of  other  Piro  pueblos  as  visitas. 
At  this  time  it  was  mentioned  as  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Piro  villajres.  In  1693 
Vetancurt  reported  it  to  contain  only  3 
families,  the  reuiainder  having  fled  with 
the  Spaniards  to  Kl  Paso  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680.  On  the 
return  of  (lov.  Otermin  in  1681  he  found 
the  pueblo  abandoned  and  almost  in 
rains;  it  was  never  resettled  by  Indians. 
Not  to  l)e  confounded  with  Cebolleta  in 
anv  of  its  various  forms.  Consult  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  239,  1892. 
See  also  i*i>o«,  Puebion.  (v.  w.  n. ) 

Hew  Sevilla.— Bandclicr,  op.  cit.,  i»38  aninsl.  of 
OfiHtc's  N  cvA  Scvilla).  Hueva  Sevilla.— Ofintc 
(l.-VW)  in  Do<*.  InM..  xvi.  '252, 1871.  San  Lodovio.— 
ColiimbaM  MemoriHl  Vol..  154),  1893.  Ban-Luis  de 
Seuilleta.— Bennvides,  Memorial.  19,  imo.  Sebo- 
llita.— DavLs,  Kpan.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  313,  18(>9. 
Semillete.— Humboldt.  New  Spain,  ii.  3(K),  1811. 
Seoilleta.— Benavidea,  op.  cit.,  Ii.  Sevilleta. — 
Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  310,  1871; 
Kivera,  Diario,  leg.  7.'i6.  1736.  Sevillete.— Shea, 
Cath.  Mim.,  8'2. 1860.  Sevilletta.— Sanson.  L'Am6- 
riq  e,  map,  27,  1657.  Sibillela.— Pike,  Explor. 
Travels,  map,  18ll.  Sibilleta.— IMke.  Exped.. 
app..  pt.  Ill,  7.  1810.  Sivilleta.— Benavldes.  op. 
cit..  16.  S.  Lnis  OUspo  Sevilleta. -Benavirlea 
ri630)  cited  by  Baucn)(t,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  163. 
1809. 


Be waathlohntim  (Se^-^va'O^l-teiy-tiin ) .  A 
Takehna  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Joar.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  x,  235,  1890. 

Bewackenaem.  An  Esopus  chief  at  the 
council  of  1658;  called  Semeckamenee 
and  Sewackemamo  at  the  peace  treaty  of 
1660,  and  Seweckenamo  in  1664  and  1667. 
Sewackenamie  as  sachem  renewed  a  deed 
in  1674,  and  signed  a  renewal  in  1681. 
lie  also  acknowledged  his  mark  in  1669, 
and  was  one  of  the  5  Esopus  sachems  at 
the  treaty  of  that  year.  Sewakonama  also 
signed  an  agreement  with  Gov.  Nicolls  in 
1665.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist,  xiii, 
93,  150,  400,  53:^,  1851.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sewan.  A  name  among  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers of  New  Netherland  ( whose  traders 
obtained  it  from  Rhode  Island)  for  the 
Indian  shell  money  called  by  the  English 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  icampum  and 
peag  (q.  v.).  The  name  Bewan  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  De  Rasi- 
iires  in  1627.  Spelled  zeawant  by  Mon- 
tanus  (1671 ),  and  seawan  and  semvant  by 
other  writers.  The  word  is  from  Narra- 
ganset  sivHlnf  'scattered,'  from  shreu,  *he 
scatters.'  The  shell  mone^  that  bore 
this  name  amons  the  Indiana  was  un- 
strung and  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
by  count,  in  a  loose  state,  one  dark  purple 
bead  being  worth  two  white  ones.  The 
Dutch  applied  the  name  indiscriminately 
to  the  beads  in  a  loose  or  scattered  and 
strung  state.     See  Roanoke.     ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Sewapoo.  A  tribe  or  band  that  lived 
about  Delaware  bay;  probably  a  Delaware 
band  in  s.  New  Jersey. — De  I-Aet  (1633) 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  315, 
1841. 

Sewathen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  formerly 
living  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  s. 
of  the  mouth  of  Eraser  r.  They  are  now 
on  a  reservation  near  Pt  Rol)erts,  called 
Chewassan  from  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
Pop.  50  in  1909. 

Isowasson.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878.  SEwa'^En.^ 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  54.  1902. 
BUuft^n.  —Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1A87.  SteuwreEl.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894 
(given  nH  a  town).  Tohe-wassan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277.  1894.  Tsawwassen.— Ibid.,  pt.  il,  75,  1904. 
Tsonassan.— Ibid.,  pt.  I,  189,  1883.  Tsowassan.— 
Ibid..31t>.  1H80. 

Seweckenamo.  See  Seirxickennem, 
Sewee.  A  small  tribe,  supposedly  Siou- 
an,  formerly  living  in  e.  South  Carolina. 
According  to  Rivers  (Hist  So.  Car.,  36, 
1856)  they  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
Santee  r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
divide  of  Ashley  r.,  about  the  present 
Monks  Comer,  Berkeley  co.,  where  they 
adjoined  the  Etiwaw.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  language,  but  judging  by  their  alli- 
ances and  their  final  incori)oration  with 
the  Catawba  they  are  a.ssuTned  to  have 
l)een  Siouan.  Laws<m,  who  met  them  in 
1701,  when  they  were  living  at  the  mouth 
of  Santee  r.,  states  that  they  had  been  a 
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Morrig,  111.,  Ot.  23,  1903.  Shabonee'fl 
name  is  appended  to  the  treaties  oF  Prairie 
da  Chien,  Wie.,  Aug.  19,  1825,  uid  Jul; 
29,  1829;  Camp  Tipiiecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct 
20, 1832;  and  Cfiifago,  Sept.  2tl,  1833.  He 
was  married  three  times,  the  last  two 
wives  living  with  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  wae  euci^eded  as  chief  bv  hia  trrand- 
■on,  Smoke.  See  Matson,  Memoriee  of 
Sbaubena,  1680. 

Shabwuing.    A  Chippewa  band  in  1861 , 

{rohably  in  lower  Jlichigan, — Smith  in 
nd.  Att.  Rep.,  63,  1861. 
ShaekaDonia.  A  tribe  at  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  formerly  living  on  the  a. 
bank  of  the  Eappahannock,  in  Bpotayl- 
vania  co.,  Va.  Their  principal  village 
bore  the  eanic  name. 

-     ■  Hc-her   (Km.    Va.,    IW.   IMS. 

_.. Tenon.  Motiw,  128,  ism.  Bhika- 
iB  In  Snitlh  (ie»),  Vn..  1. 19«.  1816. 
Ih«okamazon(oldoubtfiilmeaiiin(!).  A 
Delaware  villaf^  on  the  Bite  of  Kensinf;- 
ton,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  I'a.  At 
this  place  Penn  made  hie  treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1682. 

BiliuhuiioiBk.— Heckowelder  Knrr..  Ci>nn«11ey 
ed.,GM,  law  lulvta  an  D.'lswiinj  (iirm:  Oerman 

■pelUnB).    Bhuk  

1797.    tluukunu 


I.  Hli.t., 
—I  Km-. 
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Ihaliaka  { She'-he-kt,  'Ckiyote')-  A 
Mandan  chief,  more  commonly  known 
88  Le  Groa  Blanc,  or  Big  White;  bom 
about  1T65.  He  van  principal  chief  of 
Metutahanke,  the  "I.«wer  Village"  of 
the  Mandan.  on  the  Miasiiuri  below 
the  mouth  of  Knife  r.,  and  rendere<l 
friendly  service  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
while  at  Ft  Maudan  in  the  winter 
of  180+-5,  in  recoenition  of  which 
he  was  given  a  meaal.  Itrackenridge 
deecril)ed  him  as  a  fat  man,  of  mild  and 
gentledJHjKMition,  notmuchdiittingiiislied 
aa  a  warnor,  "and  extremely  talkative,  a 
faalt  much  deapiped  amongst  the  In- 
dians"; and,  aK^iii,  as  "a  fine  looking 
Indian,  and  very  intelligent — his  com- 
plexion fair,  very  little  different  from 
thatof  a  white  man  much  exposed  to  the 


of  1G79,  Iblil..  6^:0.    Bhsrbuuoa.— Riipp,    ' 
FeQii.,  27,  1846  (mliprlnl). 

akadjwana  {Sliadm-anf).  The  Babbit 
clan  of  the  Ynehi  (a.  v.). — Speck,  Ynchi 
IndB.,  70,  1909, 

■ha^appi.  ThongH  of  rawhide  used 
tor  roi*  or  cord.  A7(ajKinn/j/n,or"Korih- 
weet  iron,"  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  N.  VI,. 
where  it  waa  a  goilneiid  U>  the  mixed- 
bloods  and  white  settlerH.  Out  of  It  wax 
made  the  harnewof  tlie  famous  Ked  river 


important  gifts  from  the  Indian  to  the 
white  man.  A  variety  of  spclKngsof  this 
word  exii>lB,  as  shaganappi,  ahaggineppi, 
and  shaegnnappy.     It  is  <lerived   from 

gKigarultiii/,  pUhanandjii,  in  the  Cree  dia- 
cts  of  Algoniiuiaii,  the  correeixindin^ 
ChipjH'wn  word  being  bMai/atuth,  sigin- 
fying  'a   thon):  of    ranhi'lc.'     tierard 

S'^-CH  the  Wooii  Cree  word  as  pUliniiaTuMi, 
om  vl'hiiffin  'hide'  (lit.  'what  is 
flayed'),  filiii  'cord',  'string',  'rope.' 
It  ha-H  lieon  Miid  that  "shaganappt  and 
Scotchmen  made  the  Northwest."  A 
corresjKinding  term  is  baiache  (q.  v.), 
thou).'h  it  i*  not  of  fuch  importance  an 
theother.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Bhagoyswatba.  See  Rfd  Jacket 
ahagtovanoghraona  (Iroquois  name). 
A  trilie  or  liaiid,  probably  Algonquian, 
linng  in  Caniidu  in  1759.— Oanaioharie 
conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiet,  vii, 
303,  1856. 


Hun."  When  the  ex  [(edition  returneil  to 
the  Missouri  from  the  Pacific,  I.en  is  and 
Clark  )H'rsiiade<l  Bhahaka  tu  ac<»mpany 
them  tu  St  Louis  with  a  view  of  making 
a  visit  to  President  Jeffennn,  and  Jeffer- 
son lat'.-rinviteil  Lew  is  tu  visit  Munticelio 
with  Shahaka  for  the  jmriiose  of  phowing 
the  latt«r  his  collection  of  Indinn  object)' 
from  the  N.  W.  Shahaka  remuined  in 
the  E.  for  a  yeiir,  and  while  there,  evi- 
dently in  I'hi'ladelpbia,  St  AU^niin  made 
a  portrait  of  him  with  the  aid  of  a  phvsi- 
onotraci-,  the  original  of  which  (nee  illus- 
tration) now  lielongs  tu  the  American 
Philosophical  S<jcirtv  of  I'hiladelphia. 
Shahaka  left  St  Ixmin  (or  his  home  in 
Mav  1807,  the  party  consisting  ol  himself 
ancf  hia  siiuaw-nian  interpreter,  Kon^ 
Jeesaume,  with  their  wives  and  one  child 
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each,  escorted  by  2  noucommiseioned 
officers  and  11  privates  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ensign  Nathaniel  Pryor,  who, 
as  a  sergeant,  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark.  There 
ascended  the  Missouri  at  the  same  time  a 
deputation  of  24  Sioux,  iniiluding  6  chil- 
dren, who  were  provided  with  a  se[>arate 
escort;  and  also  2  tnuling  i)artieH,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  82  men  under  Pierre 
Chouteau,  was  designed  to  traffic  with 
the  Mandan.  The  exj)edition  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Missouri,  reaching  the 
lower  Ankara  village  on  Sept.  9,  where 
it  was  learned  that  the  Mandan  and  the 
Arikara  were  at  war.  The  demand  of 
the  chief  of  the  upp)er  Arikara  village 
that  Shahaka  go  ashore  with  him  being 
refused,  the  Indians  became  insolent  and 
aggressive,  and  afterward  0|>ened  fire  on 
the  boats,  which  was  returned.  Pryor 
then  ordered  a  retreat  downstream,  but 
the  Indians  followed  along  shore,  killing 
one  of  the  Sioux,  mortally  wounding  one 
of  Chouteau's  men,  and  wounding  sev- 
eral others,  including  Jessaume.  Pryor 
now  proposed  to  Shahaka  that  they  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  rest  of  the  distance — 
about  3  days*  journev — by  land,  but  this 
the  Mandan  refused  to  do  on  account 
of  the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and 
children  and  the  wounded  condition  of 
their  interpreter,  whereupon  the  party 
returned  to  St  lx)ui8.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Missouri  Fur  Co.  in 
the  spring  of  1808  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  Indians  to  their  home,  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  about  150  men  hay- 
ing Shahaka  and  his  conifmoions  in 
charge,  starteil  from  St  Louis  about  the 
middle  of  May  1809,  and  although  the 
Sionz  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  l>e 
troublesome  the  Arikara  wore  found  to 
be  friendly  and  the  party  reached  its  des- 
tination Sept.  24,  laden  with  i)resents. 
Shahaka  fell  into  disrepute  among  his 
peo|)le  by  reason  of  what  were  regarded 
as  extravagant  tales  of  his  ex]:>eriences 
among  the  >\hiteH.  He  was  kille<i  in  a 
fight  with  the  Sioux  on  an  (X-casion  when 
he  went  out  to  watch  his  people  drive 
them  off.  Shahaka's  wife  was  Yellow 
Com;  his  son  was  White  Paiiite<l  House, 
whose  son  was  Tobacco,  whose  son  (Sha- 
haka's  great  grandson)  is  ( inn  tl^at  Guards 
the  House,  who  is  still  living  and  who 

§  reserves,  with  Shahaka' smeclal  Ix^aring 
ate  1797,  the  story  of  his  great  grand- 
father's exploits.  Consult  Grig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  pa.ssiin,  1904-5;  Chit- 
tenden, Am.  Fur  Trade,  1902;  Cones  in 
Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  «.,  i,  618,  1895; 
Brackenridfire,  Views  of  La.,  1814;  Brad- 
bury, Travels,  2d  ed.,  1819;  N.  Dak.  Hist. 
See.  Coll.,  II,  470-473, 1908.     (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Sluihala  {Saxala,   *above').      A  name 
given  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Chinook- 


an  tribes  living  on  Columbia  r.   from 

Sauvies  id.  to  the  Cascades  in  Oregon. 

They  estimated  the  number  at  2,800,  in 

62  houses,  and   mention  the  following 

tribes:  Neerchokioon,  Clahclellah,  Wah- 

dellah,    and  Yehuh.     Katla^kya  was 

the  native  name  for  the  Indians  of  this 

region.    See  Watlaltu  (l.  f.  ) 

Cath-le-TMh-e-yaohs.— Ro68.  Adventurofl,  111.  1849. 
Katlagakya.y-Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  in 
Jour.  Qeog.  Soo.  Lond.,  xi,  255, 1841.  Bah-halah.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  252, 1905.  Baz- 
ala.— Boa.«.  inf'n,  1905.  Shahala.— Orifr.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  67,  1905.  BhahalaJit.— Am. 
Pioneer,  ii,  191, 1843.  Bhahana.— Kelley,  Oregon. 
68,  1830.  Shah-ha-la.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  IV,  236.  1905  (also  8hfth-ha-la,  p.  228). 
Bha-la-la.-Qibbs  in  Pac.  K.  K.  Rep.,  i,  417.  1855 
(error). 

Bhahanik  ( Sha^xnntx^  *  little  rock  * ) .     A 

village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakyapa- 

muk  near  Nicola  r.,  16  m.  above  Spent^es 

Bridjro,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  81  in  1901,  the 

last  time  the  name  apj^ears. 

Ca'xaniz.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  il, 
174,  rJOO.  CQokimQ.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ktlinol. 
Surv.  Can..  4,  1W»9.  Bhahahanih.— ('an.  Ind.  AIT., 
308,  1H^7.  Bhahshanih.— Ibid.,2t;9,18s9.  Bh-ha-ha- 
nih— Ibid.,  196, 1885.  Shhahanik.— Ibid., pt. n,  166, 
1901. 

Shahaptian  Family  (from  SAptiniy  pi. 
SaMptini,  the  Salish  name  for  the  Nez 
Percos).  An  important  linguistic  family 
occui)ying  what  is  now  s.  w.  Idaho,  s.  e. 
Washington,  and  n.  e.  Oregon.  The 
earlier  territory  of  the  Shahaptian  tribes 
extended  fromthe  Rocky  mts.  to  the  Caa- 
cxidc  range,  and  from  the  Yakima  r.  basin 
to  the  KUie  mts.  of  Orejjon.  This  territory 
was  overstepped  at  various  times,  j)articu- 
larly  by  the  Klikitat  in  the  w.,  who 
crossed  the  Caseades  and  occupied  the 
lieadwaters  of  Cowlitz,  Lt»wis,  and  White 
Salmon  rs.,  and  even  pushed  temporarily 
as  far.s.  as  Willamette  valley  after  the  de- 
population of  that  region  by  fever  in  1829 
(see  Chhiookan ) .  Along  Columbia  r.  Sha- 
haptian villages  extended  nearly  to  The 
Dalles,  where  thev  were  chet^ke^i  by  the 
Chinook,  who  had  pushed  to  that  point 
from  the  coast.  To  tlie  e.  (Krasional  hunt- 
ing parties  crosse<i  the  Rockies,  but  no 
permanent  settlements  were  formed. 
(Consult  the  linguistic  map  in  Part  1. ) 

The  Shahaptian  family  is  well  defined 
linguistically,  except  possibly  in  its  sf»uth- 
ern  habitat  where  it  may  prove  to  l)e  con- 
nected with  the  Waiilatpuan  and  Shastan 
families,  and  i>ossibl)r  the  Lutuamian.  In 
customs  and  habits  its  tribes  were  fairly 
homogeneous.  Family  organization  was 
loose  and  showecl  no  traces  of  a  clan  sys- 
tem. Village  comnmnities  of  varying  size 
were  the  rule,  but  were  prevente<l  from 
normal  develojnnent  by  the  seasonal 
changes  of  residence  necensitated  bv  the 
character  of  the  fcKxl  supply.  Chiefs 
were  local  in  authority  except  in  times 
of  emergency.  Salmon  was  the  staple 
article  of  food,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Lewis  and  Claxk  expedition  in  1804-05 
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hunting  various  kinds  of  same  was  com- 
mon, and  this  had  probably  been  much 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  hortaes. 
Roots  and  berries  also  were  much  used 
as  food,  but  no  agriculture  was  evident. 
The  Shahaptiau  tribes  have  always  had  a 
high  reputation  for  bravery  and,  except 
for  certain  sporadic  outbreaks,  have  been 
friendly  with  the  whites. 

The  following  principal  divisions  of  the 
stock  are  usually  coni^idered  as  separate 
tribes:  Klikitat,  Nez  Pera*a,  Paloos,  Ten- 
ino,  Tyigh,  Umatilla,  Wallawalla,  and 
Yakima.  A  large  number  of  smaller 
divisions  are  often  spoken  of  as  inde- 
pendent tribes,  but  which  are  really  sub- 
ordinate Ijands  of  one  or  another  of  the 
tribes  named.  Of  the«e  smaller  bands 
those  most  frequently  met  with  in  litera- 
ture are:  Akaitchis,  Atanumlema,  Chim- 
napum,  DesChutes,  Klimjuit,  Kowasayee, 
John  Day,  Liavwas,  Ochechote,  Pisko, 
Pishquitpah,  Snyik,  Skinpah,  Sokulk, 
Tilkuni,  Tushepiaw,  Wahowpun,  and 
Wiam.  (h.  w.  n.    l.  f.) 

BAitaka.— See  under  this  caption.  Bdatiyu.— 
8tiiart  in  Noiiv.  Ann.  Voy..  xii,  42. 1821.    Soieto- 

K—Ooues,  Henry-Tliompwn  Jour.,  818,  1897. 
UaU.— Ibi(l.,827.  Shyatofoes.— Cox,  Advent., 
239. 1832.  8hy-to-gas.— Rcss,  Fur  Huntern,  i,  264, 
1865.  Thy-eye-to-ga.— Bra<;kenridjfe,  Views  of 
La..  802, 1815. 

fhmily  Synonymy:  xShahaptan. — Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Gc<.)g.  Sue.,  XI.  225.  1841  (three  tribes: 
Shahaptan,  or  Nez-perc(^8,  Kliketat.  ()kanaf?an: 
the  latter  being  Salishan).  <Bhahaptan.— Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.  .Mankind,  v.  428, 1847  (two clajwea: 
Nex-pen-iJs  proper  of  mountains,  ana  Polanches 
of  plains;  includes  also  Kliketat  and  Okann- 
gan).  >Sahapti]i.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  £x- 
ped.,  vi,  198,  212.  M-2,  1816  (Shahaptln  or  Nez- 

EtO^,  Wallawallas,  Pelooses,  Yalcemas,  Kll- 
tats):  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Boc., 
II,  pt.  1.  0, 14, 1848  (follows  Hale):  Gallatin,  ibid.. 
77  (Nez-percds  onlv);  Bcnrhaus  (1851),  Physik. 
Atlaa,  map  17,  1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402.  1853  (Nez-perc^  and  Wal- 
lawallas); Dall,  after  Gibbs,  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  241,  1877  (includes  TaltlnAnHm  and 
Kliketat) .  >8apUn.— IMchard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V.  428, 1847  (or  Shahaptan).  <8ahaptin.  - 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  323, 1850  (includes  Wal- 
lawallas. Kliketat,  Pro|>erSabai>tinorNez-perc^, 
Pelds,  Yakemas.  Cayi)^?);  Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Loud..  73, 1856  (includes  Waillatpu); 
Buachmann,  Spuren  deraztek.  Sprache,  614.  615. 
1869;  Latham,  Opuscula.  340,  1860  (as  in  1^^); 
Latham,  EI.  Comp.  Philol..  440. 1862 (vocabularies 
of  Sahaptin,  Wallawal  la.  Kli  ketat ) ;  Kenne  in  Stan- 
foM,  (Tompend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,460,  474, 
1878  (includes  rulouse.  Walla  \yn1lHs.  Yakimas, 
Tatrtlas,  Kliketats  or  PshawHUwappams,  Cayuse. 
Mollale;  the  two  lust  are  Waiilatpuan).  ^Sahap- 
tin.—Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  168.  1S77  (de- 
flnea  habitat  and  enuinerati>s  tribes  of):  Gats<^het 
in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel..  413.1877;  Brtncn)ft.  Nat. 
Races,  iii,  5r>5.  620.  1hs2.  >8hahapUni.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson.  Comi).  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  78.  1884 

iWhulwhaipum  tribe).  >Ncz-Percfa.— Prichard, 
•hys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  428. 1847  (see  Shahaptan, 
above):  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and 
8o.  Am.,  app..  474.  1878  (see  his  Sahaptin).  x8e- 
liah.— Dall,  after  Gibbs.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  241,  1877  (includes  Yakamn,  which  Iwlongs 
here).  =8hahaptian.— Powell  in  7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
120.1891. 

Shahwundais  ('God  of  the  South/  who 

makes  the  summer. — J.  Jones).     A  con- 

vertwl  Chippewa,   generally  known  as 

John  Sunday,  who  took  an  active  part 


in  the  Methodist  missionary  work  among 
his  people  during  the  early  and  middle 
parts  oi  the  19'th  century.  Peter  Jones 
(Hist  Ojeb.  Inde.,  200,*  1861)  says  he 
belonged  to  the  Mink  **tribe"  (probably 
the  Marten  gens  of  Warren).  His  home, 
and  probably  the  place  of  his  birth,  about 
1796,  was  Alnwick  district,  Northumber- 
land CO.,  Ont.  In  1823  John  and  Peter 
Jones,  tlie  latter  the  author  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Ojeb  way  Indians,  were  con- 
verted at  the  Methodist  mission  on  Credit 
r..  near  Rice  lake,  Northuml>erland  co. 
The  brothers  commenced  teaching  their 
people,  and  with  other  missionaries 
in  1826-27  held  a  camp-meeting  near 
Coburg,  at  which  Sunday  was  converted. 
He  began  at  once  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and 
entered  actively  into  missionary  work 
among  the  Chippewa.  With  (leorge 
Cop  way  and  other  native  preachers  he 
went  on  several  missionary  tours  to  the 
Chippewa  alwnt  L.  Superior.  They  es- 
tablished a  permanent  mission  in  183.S  at 
L'Anse  on  Keweenaw  bay,  Mich.,  and 
another  in  1835  at  Ottawa  Lake,  in  the 
same  state.  Sunday  appears  to  have  de- 
voted some  time  to  special  work  among 
the  Saulteurs  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  where 
his  preaching  was  so  highly  regarded 
that  women  ^)earing  children  in  their 
arms  forded  streams  to  reach  the  meeting 
place  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  227).  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  Case,  who 
had  l)een  influential  in  bringing  Sunday 
into  the  church,  took  him  on  a  tour 
of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  Cana^iian  missions.  At 
the  general  council  of  the  Christian  Chip- 
pewa and  Ottawa,  held  at  Saugeen,  Ont., 
in  1845,  Sunday  was  present,  and  his 
eloquence  on  this  occasion  has  received 
special  mention.  Copway  (Life,  Hist, 
and  Tray.,  197,  1847)  says  he  was  "un- 
commonly eloquent'*;  Jones  (op.  cit., 
201)  savs  he  was  **  particularly  happy  in 
his  addre&is  at  this  meeting,  and  towards 
the  close,   thrilled    and  a'*tonished    all 

K resent  by  the  ingenuity  and  power  of 
is  app)eals.'*  After  this  he  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  he  was  probably  living  as 
late  as  1855.  Cbpway  speaks  of  him  as 
a  chief,  and  he  signs  as  chief  the  report 
made  by  him  and  one  Simpson  as  commis- 
sioners of  Alnwick  in  1842.  (c.  T.) 

8hakaik(  ShiVkalk,  'many  rattlesnakes* ). 
A  Pima  village  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Gila, 
N.  w.  of  Casji  Blunca,  s.  Ariz. — Russell 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  28,  1908. 

Shakallamy.     See  Shikrliami/. 

Bhakan  ( ( 'Axa^n ) .     A  summer  village  of 

the  Henya  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Prince  of 

Wales  id.,  Alaska,  whither  they  used  to 

go  for  lish  eggs. 

OAxan.  —  Swnnton,  field   notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Tti'ehoin.— Kraiifk>.TIinkit  Ind.,  120,  1885. 

BhakchQkla    (Shak-chut-la,     *  crayfish 
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people').  A  Choctaw  clan  of  the  Wa- 
takihulata  phratry. — Moiigan,  Anc.  Soc., 
162,  1878. 

Shakehand.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  in  1804.  He  was  the 
leader  in  the  council  with  Lewis  and 
Clark,  neld  opposite  the  present  city  of 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  when  the  explorers 
were  going  up  the  Missouri  r.  He  had 
previously  visited  Mackinaw  and  8t 
Louis.  (d.  r.) 

Shakes'  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  the 
head  Stikine  chief  Ceks,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  82,  1884. 

Shakian  ( '  beaver' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 

Oi«af>' 8pc(-k.  Yuchi    Inds.,    70,  1909   (c-«A). 

ShOdafi  UlUL— Gatschet.  Uchce  MS..  B.  A.  £.,7i, 
1885  (  =  'beaver clan'). 

Shakkeen.  A  (former?)  Salish  village 
or  band  under  Fraser  superintendency, 
Brit.  Col. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872. 

Shakopee  (^iShakpe^  'six').  The  name 
of  a  succession  of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux,  residing  on  Miiinesiota  r. 
not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Shako- 
pee,  Scott  CO.,  Minn.  Three  men  of 
the  name  are  mentioned  in  succci^sion. 
The  first  met  Maj.  S.  H.^  Long  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  in  1817,  when 
he  came  up  to  distribute  the  presents 
which  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  had  contracted 
to  send  them  12  years  earlier,  and  Long 
found  him  very  offensive.  This  Shako- 
pee  was  succch^UkI  by  his  son,  who  was 
known  as  i^lehead  Shakopee,  and  he 
by  hia  son  Little  Six  (Shakopeela),  who 
was  a  leader  in  the  Minnesota  massacre 
of  1862.     SeeTitoava.  (d.  R.) 

Shakori.  A  small  tribe  associated  with 
the  Eno  and  Adshusheer  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  17th  centurv.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, from  their  physical  characteristics, 
whether  the V  wereof  Siouan  stock,  though 
they  were  allied  with  Siouan  tribes.  As 
the  Shakori  were  constantly  associated 
with  the  Eno  they  were  probably  linguis- 
tically related  to  them.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Yardley  (1654),  who  says 
a  Tuscarora  Indian  described  to  him 
among  other  tribes  of  the  interior  **a 
great  nation  called  Cacores,"  of  dwarfish 
stature,  not  exceeding  that  of  boys  of  14 
years,  yet  excee<iingly  brave  anj  fierce 
in  fight  and  active  in  retreat,  so  that 
even  the  powerful  Tuscarora  were  un- 
able to  conquer  them.  They  were  then 
near  neighbors  of  the  Eno.  Le<ierer 
(1672)  found  the  villages  of  tlie  two 
tribes  about  14  m.  apart,  that  of  the 
Shakori  being  farthest  w.  In  1701  Law- 
son  found  the  two  tribes  confederated, 
and  the  Adshusheer  with  them.  Their 
villa^,  whieh  he  calls  Adshusheer,  was 
on  Eno  r.  alKJUt  14  m.  e.  of  the  Oc- 
caneechi  village,  probably  a  short  dis- 
tance N.  B.  of  the  present  Durham,  N.  C. 


They  resembled  the  Eno  in  their  customs. 

According  to  Col.  Barnwell,  commander 

in  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711,  they  are 

identical  with  the  Sissipahaw.    Consult 

Mooney,    Siouan    Tribes  of   the    East, 

Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Oaooret.— Yardley  (1654)  in  Hawks,  N.  Car.,  ii,  19, 
1858.  Sohocoories.  — La wson  (1701 ) ,  Hist  Car. ,  884, 
1860.  Bhabor.^Hawks.  N.  Car.,  li,  map,  1858 
(misprint).  Skaooo.— Byrd  (1783),  Hist.  Dfviding 
Line,  11,2.1866.  Shaoioes.— Bam  well  (1711)  in  S.C. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix,  31. 1908.  Shaekorj.— 
Byrd,  op.  cit.,  15.  BhaiEor.— Lederer,  Diacov.,  map, 
1672.  Shocoorits.— LawHOn  (1701),  Hist.  Car.,  96, 
1860. 

Shakshakea  ('great  heron').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42, 1896. 

Shaktabth.  A  body  of  Salish  who  lived 
on  Port  Washington  bay,  Kitsap  oo., 
Wash. ;  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 

Shak-Ubsh.  —  Boulct,  letter,  Mar.  22,  1886. 
B*hak-Ubfth.— Mallet  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 

Shaktoligxniiit  (Shakto^ligmut).  A  sub- 
division   of    the    Malemiut    Eskimo  of 

Alaska,  whose  village  is  Shaktolik. 
Chakhtogmut.— Zagoskih.  Descr.  Kuss.  Poss.  Am., 
pt.  1.  72,  1)^7.    sEaktoOiginut.— Dall  in  Cont  N. 

A.  Ethnol..  I.  16,  1877.  Tohakh-tolifmiouth.— Za* 
goekin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5thB.,xxi,  map,  1860. 

Shaktolik.    A  Malemiut  viliaf^e  on  the 

E.  coast  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska,  inhabited 

by  descendants  of  the  native  tribe  and 

invaders  from  Kotzebue  Bd. 
ShakloUk.— Post-nmte   map,   1903.     Bhaktolik.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16.  1877.    Bhakto- 
Ut— 11th  Census.  Alaska.  165, 1893. 

Bhakwabaiyaki  ( '  blue  or  green  running 
water  pueblo*).  A  ruined  pueblo,  for- 
merly' occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ilopi,  situated  opi)osite  Hardy  station  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  R.  R.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Chevlon  cr.,  Ariz. 

Blue  Bunninr  Water  pueblo.— Few  kefl  in  22d  Rep. 

B.  A.  E..  31. 1904.  0akwabai7aki.->Ibid.,23  (Hop! 
name).    Chevlon  ruin.— Ibid.,  23. 

f  hakwalengya.    The    Blue   or   Green 

Flute  clan  of  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of 

the  Hopi. 

Oakwalenya  winwii.— Fcwkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B., 
583,  1901  (wiilwu  =» '  clan' ).  Ga-kwa'-lea-ya  wiii- 
wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  401, 1894. 

Bhalawa.    A  Chumashan  villaj^  located 

bv  Taylor  near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Gal.; 

fi^iven  by  Ventura  Indians  as  formerly 

between  Santa  Barbara  and  Carpenteria, 

in  the  lociility  now  called  La  Matanza. 
Cal-a-wa.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K..  1K84.    Bhalawa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4, 1860.    ShhalwaJ.— HeuRhaw,  op.  cit 

Bhaliknwewioh  (Cal'l-kU'toe'-v;itc),  A 
foniier  Chumashan  village  at  a  place 
called  Las  Lajas,  on  the  coast  in  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Ilenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
Bhaliouweweoh.— HeuBhaw.  op.  cit. 

Bhalkahaan  ( CdlkdhMn ) .  A  former  Chu- 
mashan village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  called  La  Caflada 
del  Salto. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 

vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 
Sholchohoon. — Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Bhallattoo  (Yakima:  W^Hhafn&tu^  'huc- 
kleberry', the  name  of  a  site  on  Yakima  r. 
above  Ellensburg).    A  tribe,  numbering 
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100  persona,  first  visited   by  Lewis  and 

Clark  in  1805  and  described  as  living  on 

Cataract  r.,  in  the  present  Washington. 

Mooney  regards  them  as  a  division  of  the 

Pisquows. 

LowMr  TaUma.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  417, 
186S.  BhalUtM.— Lewis  and  Clark  Expea.,  Couett 
ed..  968,  1898.  BhalUtolot.— RobertHon,  Oregon, 
129, 1846.  Bhal-Ut-tas.  —Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.. 
I,  map,  1817.  BhaUattooi.— Ibid.,  ii.  695.  1817. 
Aal-Ut-toft.— Ibid.,  i,  map,  1814.  Bhal-Ut-tos.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  misquoted  by  GibbH..  op.  cit. 
W*tlia'ii&tu.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  736. 
1896. 

thallon.  A  name  for  the  fruit  of  Gaul- 
theria  shalloUf  mentioned  first  in  Allen's 
History  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedi- 
tion, 1814.  The  name,  also  spelled  shal- 
dm,  is  a  cormption  of  Chinook  kVkwu- 
ihdUa,  (w.  R.  o.) 

Shallyany't  Yillage.  A  summer  camp 
of  a  Stikine  chief  named  Catya^nt,  on 
Stikine  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in  1880.-^ 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1882. 

Bhamaxii  and  Priests.  Mediators  be- 
tween the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world 
of  men  may  l>e  divided  into  two  classes: 
The  shamans,  whose  authoritv  was  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  individual  abil- 
ity, and  the  priests,  who  acted  in  some 
measure  for  the  tribe  or  nation,  or  at  least 
for  some  scx^iety. 

Shaman  is  explaineii  variously  as  a  Per- 
sian word  meaning  'pagan',  or, withmore 
likelih(MKi,  as  the  Tungus  equivalent  for 
'medicine-man',  and  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  meilicine-men  or  exorcists 
in  (Siberian  tril>e«,  from  which  it  wa^^  ex- 
tended to  similar  individuals  among  the 
Indian  tril>es  of  America. 

Among  ^he  Haida  and  Tlingit,  shamans 
I>erformed  practically  all  religious  func- 
tions, including,  as  nnual,  that  of  phvsi- 
dan,  and  occasionally  a  shaman  unfted 
the  civil  with  the  religious  power  by 
being  a  town  or  house  chief  alw.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  obtaineii  his  position 
from  an  uncle,  inheriting  his  spiritual 
helpers  just  as  he  might  his  material 
wealth;  but  there  were  also  shamans 
who  l)ecanio  such  owing  to  natural  fitness. 
In  eitlier  case  the  first  intimation  of  his 
new  power  was  given  by  the  man  falling 
senseless  and  reinaiuiug  in  that  condition 
for  a  certain  i>criotl.  Klse  where  in  North 
America,  hi>wever,  the  sweat  bath  was 
an  imi)ortant  assistant  in  bringing  about 
the  propter  psychics  state,  and  certain  in- 
diviuuals  became  Hhaman.s  after  es<.*apiiig 
from  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  jaws  of 
a  wild  beai-t.  When  treating  a  patient  or 
otherwise  performing,  a  N.  W.  coast  sha- 
man wari  eupnosi*<l  to  l>e  i>ossesse<l  by  a 
supernatural  l)eing  whose  name  he  bore 
and  whose  dress  he  imitated,  and  among 
the  Tlingit  tliis  spirit  was  often  8upiK)rted 
by  several  minor  spirits  which  were  rep- 
resentetl  upc^i  tlie  shaman's  mask  and 
strengtheneil  his  eyesight,  sense  of  smell, 


etc.  He  let  his  hair  erow  long,  never 
cutting  or  dressing  it.  When  i)erforming 
he  ran  around  the  fire  very  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  while  his  assistant 
beat  upon  a  wooden  drum  and  his  friends 
sang  the  spirit  songs  and  beat  ui)on  nar- 
row pieces  of  board.  Then  the  spirit 
showed  him  what  he  was  trying  to  dis- 
cover, the  location  of  a  whale  or  other 
food  animal,  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  a  patient. 
In  the  latU»r  case  he  removed  the  object 
that  was  causing  pain  by  blowing  upon 
the  affected  part,  sucking  at  it,  or  rub- 
bing a  charm  upon  it.  If  the  soul  had 
wandered,  he  cai>tured  and  restored  it, 
and  in  case  the  patient  had  l)een  be- 
witched he  revealed  the  name  of  the  of- 
fender and  directed  how  he  was  to  be 
handled.  Payment  for  his  services  must 
alwavs  be  maiirle  in  advance,  but  in  case 
of  failure  it  was  usually  returned,  while 
among  some  tril)ea  failure  was  punished 
with  death.  Shamans  also  performed 
sleight-of-hand  feats  to  sliow  their  power, 
and  two  shamans  among  hostile  people 
would  fijrht  each  other  throuj^h  tne  air 
by  means  of  their  spirit**,  while  no  war 
party  started  off  without  one. 

The  ideas  behind  shamanistic  practices 
in  other  American  trilx^s  were  very  much 
the  same  as  theso,  but  the  forms  which 
they  tfjok  varied  considerably.  Thus 
instead  of  l)eing  actually  possesstnl,  Iro- 
quois slianians  and  probably  others  con- 
trolle<l  their  spirits  objectively  as  if  they 
were  handling  so  many  instruments, 
while  Chitimacha  shamans  consultea 
their  helptirs  in  trances. 

Among  the  Nootka  there  were  two 
classes  of  shamans,  the  rctdk-Uj  or 
'workers',  who  curinl  a  person  when 
sickness  was  thrown  \i\kh\  him  by  an  en- 
emy or  when  it  entered  in  the  shape  of 
an  insect,  and  the  K'nk"(MVti<muahf  or  *8oul 
workers',  es|>ecially  employtni  to  restore 
a  wandering  soul  to  its  ImxIv. 

The  Sourish  of  the  southern  end  of 
Vancouver  id.  also  hatl  two  sorts  of  sha- 
mans. Of  the>e  the  higher,  called  the 
Atjnnafain,  actjuired  his  power  in  the  usual 
way  by  intercourse  with  supernatural 
beings,  while  the  nVoun,  who  was  usually 
a  woman,  received  her  knowle<lge  fn.)m 
another  tt'i'tmn.  The  former  answen»d 
more  nearly  to  the  common  type  of  sha- 
man, while*  the  function  of  the  latter  was 
to  api)ease  hostile  i>owers,  to  whom  she 
si>oke  a  s;K're<l  language.  She  was  also 
ai)plied  to  ))y  women  who  desired  to  bear 
cnildren,  and  for  all  kinds  of  charms. 

Amon^  the  interior  Salish  the  initia- 
tion of  shamans  an<l  warriors  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  and  the  same 
manner,  i.  e.  through  animals  which  l>e- 
came  the  novict?s'  guardian  spirits.  Ku- 
tenai  shamans  had  si>ecial  lodges  in  the 
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camp  laiyer  than  the  rest,  in  which  they 
prayeii  and  invokes  I  the  spirits. 

The  Hupa  of  California  recognized  two 
sorts  of  shamans:  the  dancing  shamans, 
who  determine<l  the  cause  of  disease 
and  the  steps  necessary  for  recovery,  and 
other  shamans,  who  after  locating  the 
trouble  removed  it  by  sucking.  Mohave 
shamans  usually  rei'eive  their  powers 
directly  from  Mastamho,  the  chief  deity, 
and  actjuire  them  by  dre4iming  rather 
than  the  more  usual  methods  of  fasting, 
isolation,  i>etition,  etc.  Dixon  records 
this  latter  feature  als<3  among  the  Shasta. 
The  Maidu  seem  to  have  preeentetl  con- 
siderable variations  withm  one  small 
area.  In  some  sections  heredity  playeil 
little  part  in  determining  who  should  be- 
come a  shaman,  but  in  the  n.  e.  part  of 
the  Maidu  country  all  of  a  shaman's  chil- 
dren were  obligi^l  to  take  un  his  pro- 
fewion  or  the  spirits  would  kill  them. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  shamans — the 
shaman  proper,  whose  functions  were 
mainly  curative,  and  the  ** dreamer," 
who  coinnuiiiicated  with  spirits  and  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  All  shamans  were 
also  drciiniers,  but  not  the  reverse.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  dreamers  held 
meetings  in  darkened  houses,  where  they 
spoke  with  the  spirits  much  like  modem 
spirit  mediinns.  At  other  times  the  sha- 
mans of  the  foothill  region  met  to  see 
which  was  most  powerful,  anrl  danced 
until  all  but  one  luul  dn)pi>ed  t>ut.  One 
who  had  not  had  a  shaman  for  a  parent 
had  to  go  into  the  mountains  to  a  place 
where  some  spirit  wa^s  supposed  to  reside, 
fast,  and  go  through  certain  ceremimies, 
and  when  a  shaman  desired  to  obtain 
more  i)owerful  helpers  than  those  he 
possessi'd  he  did  the  same.  Shamans  in 
this  region  always  carried  cocoon  rattles. 

Hoffman  enumerates  three  classes  of 
shamans  among  the  (.'hipi>ewa,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  her}>alist  or  doctor,  properly 
so  considere<l.  These  were  the  vdlt^to^ 
who  pratttised  medical  magic,  the  i^y- 
fakkVdy  who  were  steers  and  prophets 
deriving  their  power  from  the  thunder 
go<l,  and  the  mid*"'^,  who  were  concerned 
with  the  sacred  society  of  the  MkU/wiwin^ 
and  should  rather  be  regardiHi  as  priests. 

These  latter  were  eviilently  represente<l 
amrmg  the  Delawares  by  the  medeu^  who 
concerneci  themselves  esi)ecially  with 
healing,  while  there  was  a  separate  class 
of  diviners  called  pommw^  or  'dreamers.' 

Unlike  most  shamans,  the  aiKjnkunim 
of  the  Central  K^kimo  communicated 
with  their  spirits  while  peate<l.  It  was 
their  chief  duty  to  find  out  the  breaking 
of  what  taboos  had  caused  sickness  or 
storms. 

As  distingnishe<l  from  the  calling  of  a 
shaman,  that  of  a  priest  was,  as  has 
been  said,  national  or  tribal  rather  than 


individual,*  and  if  there  were  consider- 
able ritual  his  function  might  be  more 
that  of  leafier  in  the  ceremonies  and 
keeper  of  the  sacred  myths  than  direct 
mediator  between  spirits  and  men. 
Sometimes,  as  on  the  N.  VV.  coast  and 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  functions  of 
priest  and  shaman  might  l)e  combined, 
and  the  two  terms  have  been  used  so  in- 
terchangeably by  writers,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  flastem  tribes,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  proper 
one. 

Kven  where  shamanism  flourished  most 
there  was  a  tendency  for  certain  priestly 
functions  to  center  around  the  town  or 
tril>al  chief.  This  appears  among  the 
Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  KwakiuU 
in  the  prominent  part  the  chiefs  plaved 
in  secret  society  performances,  and  a  chief 
of  the  Fraser  r.  coast  Salish  was  even 
more  of  a  high  priest  than  a  civil  chief, 
leadinghispeopleinallreligiousf  unctions. 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  plains 
contained  two  classes  of  men  that  may  be 
place<i  in  this  category.  One  of  these 
classes  consiste<l  of  socrieties  which  con- 
cerned themselves  with  healing  and  ap- 
plied definite  reme<lies,  though  at  toe 
same  time  invoking  superior  powers,  and 
to  l)e  admitted  to  wnich  a  man  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  period  of  in- 
struction. The  other  was  made  up  of  the 
one  or  the  few  men  who  a(*ted  as  superior 
oftio^rs  in  the  conduct  of  national  rituals, 
and  who  transmitted  their  knowledge 
concerning  it  to  an  ei]ually  limited  num- 
ber of  successors.  Similar  to  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  priests  of  the  Mide^wiwin 
ceremonv  among  the  Chipj)ewa^  Menom- 
inee, and  other  Algonquian  tribes. 

According  to  Bartram,  "besides  sev- 
eral juniors  or  graduates'*  there  was  a 
high  priest  in  every  CnH?k  town.  These 
were  persons  of  consequence  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  state,  partic- 
ularly in  military  affairs.  They  would 
*'  foretell  rain  or  cirought  and  pretend  to 
bring  rain  at  pleasure,  cure  diseases,  and 
exon'ise  witchcraft,  invoke  or  exi)el  evil 
spirits,  and  even  assume  the  power  of  di- 
recting thunder  and  lightnmg."  The 
Xatchez  state  was  a  theocracy  in  which 
the  head  chief,  or  "(Jreat  Sun,"  being  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  national  law- 
giver who  had  come  out  of  the  sun,  was 
ex-officio  high  priest  of  the  nation,  al- 
though the  guardian  of  the  temple  seems 
to  have  relieved  him  partially  of  his 
priestly  duties.  The  rest  of  the  Suns 
share<l  in  their  functions  to  a  minor  de- 
gree, they  forming  a  sacred  caste. 

Doubtless  the  most  highlv  developed 
priesthood  n.  of  Mexico,  liowever,  is 
among  the  I*ueblos  of  New  Mexico  and 
.Arizona,  where  it  controls  the  civil  and 
military  branches  of  the  tribe,  transform- 
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iDf  it  into  a  theocratic  oligarchy.  The 
ram  priesthood  is  a  body  ahnost  entirely 
composed  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  by 
secret  prayers  and  fasts  to  bring  plentiful 
supplies  of  rain.  Tlie  pneHthucKi  of  the 
bow  is  really  a  war  society  whose  cere- 
monies are  held  to  give  thanks  for  abun- 
duit  crops,  or,  alter  a  scalp  had  been 
taken,  to  bring  about  rain  through  the 
pleasure  that  the  taking  of  this  scalp 
eives  to  the  anthropic  gods,  the  control- 
lers of  the  rain.  The  two  head  priests 
of  the  bow  and  the  ruin  priests  of  tlie  six 
cardinal  points  form  the  fountain  head 
of  all  authority  and  tlie  court  of  last  ai>- 
peal  in  Zuili.  Each  of  thene,  except  the 
priest  of  the  zenith,  ban  several  assistants, 
and  the  priestess  of  fecundity,  the  female 
assistant  of  the  priest  of  the  north,  who 
stands  highest  in  rank,  possesses  very 
great  authority.  Below  these  are  the 
society  of  Kotikilli  and  the  esoteric  so- 
cieties. AH  male  Zufii  and  very  rarely 
some  females  are  admitted  into  the  for- 
mer, which  deals  directly  with  the  an- 
thropic gods  and  whose  ceremonials  are 
for  uie  pur^wse  of  bringing  rain.  The 
esoteric  wxiieties,  however,  have  to  do 
mainly  with  the  zoic  or  beast  goils  and 
are  primarily  healing  eo(?ieties.  A  pa- 
tient may  be  treated  by  them  at  the  time 
of  the  ceremonies  or  lie  may  send  for  a 
single  mem  l)er.  Thej«e  societies  also  hold 
very  imi>ortant  ceremonies  to  bring  rain, 
but  they  effect  this  me<iiately  through 
the  influence  which  the  beast  gods  are 
supposed  to  exert  U|>on  the  anthropic 
gods.  The  active  memljcrs  of  these  so- 
cieties, including  the  Kotikilli  al.so,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rain  and  war 
priests,  are  called  by  a  special  name  "  the- 
urgists,''  but  their  functions  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  priesta  than  of  sha- 
mans (Stevenson). 

Consult  Hart  ram,  Travels,  1791;  Boas, 
Bourke,  Cushing,  Dorsey,  Hoffman, 
Mooney,  Russt^U,  and  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
Reps.  B.  A.  K. ;  Boas  in  Reps.  Brit.  Asso. 
Adv.  Sci. ;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Brinton,  The  I-itMiiipi*  and  their 
Legemls,  1885;  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xiv,  no.  53,  1901;  Curtis,  N. 
Am.  In<l.,  1907-09;  Cushing  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, xvii,  no.  64,  liM)4;  Cratschet,  Creek 
Migr.  I^^g..  I,  II,  1884-88;  Gcxldard,  Life 
and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  190.'{;  Krause, 
Tiinkitlnd.,  1885;  Krocl>erin  Am.  Anthr., 
IV,  2,  1902;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  no.  IV,  liKX);  Teit  and  Swanton  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii  and  v, 
1905.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 

Shamapa.  A  tril)e,  band,  or  village  of 
the  ancient  Powhatan  confederacy,  on 
Pamunkey  or  York  r.,  Va.,  numlxTing 
about  500  early  in  the  17th  century. — 
Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  62,  1849. 


thamokin  (probably  from  Lenape 
ShUmdkenhf  *  where  horns,  or  antlers,  are 
plenty.*— (ierard).  The  largest  and  most 
important  Indian  settlement  in  Pennsvl- 
vania  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Oela- 
wares  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  The  old  Indian  village 
was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
forks  of  the  Sus^iuehanna,  on  the  x.  e. 
branch.  I^ter  the  settlement  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  the  island,  at 
the  site  of  Sunbury,  Northumlmrland  co. 
Before  the  historit;  period  the  location 
had  evidently  been  a  stopping  place  for 
the  Iroquois  on  returning  from  their 
raids  into  the  country  of  the  (/herokee 
and  Catawba.  Here  they  met,  as  they 
did  in  later  days,  to  hold  their  last  cel- 
ebration before  their  return  to  their  vil- 
lages in  New  York.  It  was  the  most 
strategic  location  in  the  province  for 
an  Indian  settlement,  since  from  this 
point  all  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Ohio  could  be  easily 
reached;  to  gain  the  Ohio  country  but  a 
short  portage  was  necessary  from' Canoe 
Place  to  Kittanning.  The  forks  ot  the 
Sus(]uehanna  thus  l)ecame  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  various  trails  leading 
to  the  Potomac,  Wyoming,  and  the  Ohio. 
The  population  was  made  up  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Inxjuois.  The 
Shawnee  came  into  the  province  from  the 
S.  in  1698,  and  soon  beean  to  settle  along 
the  8us(|uehanna  and  its  branches.  By 
1727,  when  they  first  commencxni  to  go 
westward  to  the  Ohio,  a  larg »  nun)l)er  of 
them  was  settled  at  Shamokin.  In  the 
following  vcar  the  Onondaga  council  ap- 
pointed Shikellamy  ((|.  v.)  to  act  as  the 
deputy  of  the  Irorjuois  at  Shamokin,  with 
instnictions  to  have  S})ecial  oversight  of 
the  Shawnee  (Archives  Pa.,  i,  228,  1852). 
From  this  time  until  1755  Shamokin  was 
regarded  as  the  Indian  capital  of  the 
province;  it  wa^  not  only  headquarters 
of  the  Inujuois  influence,  but  alst>  was  the 
residenceof  Allummapei^s, the  "king"  of 
the  Delawares.  At  the  council  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1742  the  va- 
rious disputes  concerning  land  sales  on 
theSusijuehanna  were  brought  up  by  the 
Delawares,  In  a  stinging  reply  to  the 
Delaware  complaints,  Canassatego,  the 
Iroquois  chief,  onlered  the  Delawares  to 
remove  from  their  lands  to  Shamokin  or 
Wyoming  and  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  future 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv.,  571MW),  1851 ).  They 
never  forgot  this  repniach,  and  went  to 
Shamokin  and  Wyoming  to  consider  their 
wrongs  and  to  listen  to  the  Shawnee  war- 
riors who  were  seeking  to  have  them  re- 
move to  the  Ohio.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
under  the  guidance  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
visited  Shamokin  in  the  fall  of  1742, 
where  he  met  Shikellamy,  with  whom 
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he  held  several  conferencefl.  A  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  Iroauois 
deputy  and  the  Moravian  Brethren  which 
lasted  during  the  life  of  the  wise  chief, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Six  Nations.  Zinzen- 
dorf  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Iro- 
quois vicegerent,  and  wrote  much  about 
tnis  visit  to  Shamokin  in  his  journal 
(Mem.  MoravianChurch,84et sea.,  1870). 
Various  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church  labored  at  Shamokin  from  this 
time  until  its  abandonment  in  1755, 
among  them  being  Mack,  Post,  Pyrlaeus, 
and  ^isberger.  During  these  days  the 
Indian  settlement  had  a  bad  reputation. 
Martin  Mack,  who  with  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  woods  nearly  every 
night  from  the  drunken  savages,  said 
that  it  **  was  the  very  seat  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness."  David  Brainerd,  who  vis- 
ited the  village  each  year,  said  in  1745: 
"The  town  Res  partly  on  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  river  and  partly  on 
the  island.  It  contains  upwards  of  50 
houses  and  300  inhabitants.  The  In- 
dians r)f  the  place  are  accounted  the 
most  drunken,  mischievous,  and  rufl^an- 
like  fellows  of  any  in  these  parts — about 
one-half  are  Delawares  and  the  others 
are  Senecas  and  Tutelars**  (Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  67,  1870).  At  the  coun- 
cil at  Philadelphia  in  1744  the  Delawares 
stated  that  the  Shawnee  had  removed 
to  the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Peter  Chartier  (Col.  Re<\  Pa.,  iv,  757, 
1851).  In  the  year  before  a  number  of 
the  Conoy  Indians  had  removed  to  Sha- 
mokin (ibid.,  657).  In  1747  the  Mora- 
vians built  a  smithy  in  the  village  at  the 
reciuest  of  Shikellamy.  The  Delaware 
"king,**  Allummapees,  dit*d  in  1747,  and 
Shikellamy,  the  Irotjuois  deputy,  died  in 
the  year  following.  In  1749  all  the  In- 
dians were  oblige*  I  to  leave  Shamokin  for 
want  of  provisions  (Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  23, 
1852).  Taghnoghdoarus,  Shikellamy's 
eldest  son,  at  the  retjuest  of  Weii-er,  be- 
came the  deputy  of  the  Iroquois  in  the 
province  (see  Weiwer's  Journals  of  his 
three  visits  to  Shamokin  in  1743, 1744,  in 
Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  640,  646,  680,  1851). 
At  the  treaty  of  Albany  (1754)  the  Iro- 
quois reserved  the  lands  at  Shamokin  and 
W  voming  as  their  hunting  grounds  ( ibid. , 
VI,'  119,  1851).  John  Shikellamy,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  old  Ont^ida  vicegerent, 
was  appointed  to  look  after  these  lands 
and  all  Iroquois  affairs  in  the  province. 
Gov.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  (Jen.  Shirley, 
tells  of  the  Indian  raids  near  Shamokm 
and  gives  a  description  of  the  location  as 
suitable  for  a  fort  (ibid.,  665).  In  1755, 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  entire  region 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnee.  The  former,  who 
were  faithful  to  the  English,  were  obliged 


to  leave  Shamokin.  Scarouady,  at  the 
council  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of 
1755,  spoke  very  plainly  concerning  the 
situation,  and  said  that  if  the  English 
''will  not  fight  with  us  we  will  go  some- 
where else'*  (ibid.,  686).  In  the  winter 
of  1755  Gov.  Morris  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tion of  building  a  fort  at  Shamokin  to 
protect  the  frontier  (ibid.,  701).  At  the 
council  at  Cariisle  (1756),  The  Belt,  a 
Delaware  chief,  asked  that  a  fort  be  built 
at  Shamokin  for  the  protection  of  the 
friendly  Indians  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  their  wives  and  children  when  they 
were  away  (ibid.,  vii,  6,  1851 ).  This  re- 
quest was  repeated  at  the  council  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring  (ibid.,  54).  At  a 
council  held  in  Apnl  (1756)  Scarouady 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  Englisn 
having  a  fort  at  this  place  to  which  the 
friendly  Indians  could  go  (ibid.,  80). 
lie  later  informed  the  governor  that  he 
and  all  the  women  and  children  were  go- 
ing to  Onondaga,  and  that  they  would 
return  when  a  fort  was  built  at  Shamokin 
(ibid.,  90).  In  May,  Gov.  Morriswasat 
Harris  Ferry,  on  his  way  to  Shamokin, 
where  a  fort  was  to  be  built.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1756  the  fort  was 
built  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
West  branches,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
present  Sunbury.  The  French  realizing 
the  necessity  of  holding  this  point,  sent 
an  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1756  to  build 
a  fort  at  the  place.  They  reached  the 
mouth  of  Loyal  Sock  cr.,  and  finding  the 
force  at  work  building  Ft  Augusta,  re- 
treated. Col.  Clapham,  who  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  fort,  was  succeeded 
bv  Col.  James  Burd  (see  Archives  Psu, 
2i  s.,  II,  745-820,  1890).  In  June,  1756, 
just  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  English 
force  to  build  the  fort,  all  the  houses  in 
the  place  were  burned  by  hostile  Indians 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vii,  154,  1851).  Various 
Indian  agents  were  appointed  to  reside  at 
Ft  Augusta  during  this  period  (ibid., 
VIII,  99,  128,  501,  1862).  A  number  of 
imi)ortant  conferences  were  held  with 
the  Indians  at  Ft  Augusta  by  Col.  Francis 
in  1769  (ibid.,  ix,  610-620,  1852).  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  the  clamor  of  the  "peace  at  any 
price"  element  in  the  province  led  to 
tht'  dismantling  of  the  fort.  The  condi- 
tions along  the  frontiers  were  deplorable; 
nearly  the  entire  region  on  the  West 
branch  was  entirely  deserted.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
fort  Ixicame  the  military  headquarters 
for  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  during 
the  entire  period  the  authorities  at  the 
fort  w(?re  kept  busy.  The  massacre  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Big  Runaway  filled  Ft 
Augu.Mta  with  people  who  had  left  their 
homes  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 
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See  Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  356  et  seq., 

1895;  M^nness,  Otzinachson,  1857;  Eg^e, 

Hist  of  Pa.,  998,  1883.  (q.  p.  d.J 

Tort  AugiMta.— Bcull  map,  1759,  1770.  7ort 
lohamooldii— Leroy  (1756)  in  Arch.  ra..2d  s.,  vii, 
408.  187H.  Samokiii.— Lattrc  map,  1784.  8«ha- 
chamflri.— Heckewelder  in  TranH.  Am.  Philoe. 
8oc..  n.  H.,  iv,  863,  1834  (trans,  'the  place  of 
eelB  ;  Fuppofted  by  some  Indians  to  be  the  proper 
name).  Bohaohhenamendi.— Heckewelder  quoted 
by  Connelley.  Ucckewelder's  Narr..  144,  1907. 
Sihahamoki.— Ibid,  ('the  place  where  gun  bar- 
rels are  straightened':  name  given  after  Nuta- 
meex.  a  DoliiwaregunHmith,  settled  there).  Sha- 
hamdki.— Heckewclderin  Trans.  Am.  PhiIos.8oc., 
op.  cit.  (Delaware  pronunciation).  8haham6- 
Uak.— Ibid.  Shahomaking.— Aliummapces 
n727)  quoted  in  Arch.  Pa.,  I.  214,  1852.  Shama- 
kw.— BluuHton  (1728).  ibid.,  214.  Shamoohan.— 
Burd  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa..  2d  s.,  li,  665, 1890.  Bha- 
mekta.— WciMcr  {ca.  1740)  quoted  by  Boudinot, 
8tor  in  the  Went,  268,  1S16.  8hamoki]i.~Golden 
(1727),  Five  Nat.,  app.,  115,  1747.  Shamokiag.— 
Doc.  of  1759  quoted  by  Kupp.,  Northampton  Co., 
60,  1645.    Shaumoldag.— Brainerd   (1745)  quoted 


by  Day.  Penn.,  625,  1843.  ShawmoUn.— Harris 
(1764)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  178.  1852.  Bhomhomoldn.— 
Weiser  (1744)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  i,  661,  1852.  Shomo- 
ksB.— Bard  (1755)  in  Border  Wars,  1839.  Shomo- 
Ub.— Weiser  (1745)  in  Arch.  Pa..  l,  673,  1852. 
Bhomoko.— Zeifberger  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Siamoooa.— 
Zadowsk V  (1728)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  1, 227, 1852.  Skamo- 
ksn,— Vaudronil  (17.=i7)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
688,  1858.  Skamokiii.— Ibid.,  589.  Tsinaghsa.— 
JH.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vu,  47,  note,  1856.  Tsna- 
■ogh.— Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1756).  ibid.  Zinaoh- 
■©n.— Woiser  ( 1747)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v.  84.  1851. 

Bhana.    The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Yuchi. 
Oa.— Speck,  Yu<>hi  Inds..  70.  1909   (c-uh).    Bh£ 
taha.— Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  71, 1885. 

Shanamkarak.  A  Karok  village  on  the 
B.  bank  of  tho  large  rapids  in  Klamath 
r.,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  mcmth  of  Sal- 
mon r.,  N.  w.  Cal.  It  had  5  houses  in 
1852,  wai^  an  important  fishing  place,  and 
part  of  the  annual  salmon  ceremony  be- 
longing to  the  village  of  Amaikiara,  on 
the  op|)08itc  side  of  the  river,  was  per- 
formed there. 

Aika-n£hm-ka.— Gibbfl,  MS.  Miflc..  B.  ▲.  E.,  1852. 
Ih-qua-nek.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribci«.  III.  151,  18.13  (Yurok  name).  He-oo- 
Moki.— MoKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
CouK..  8pe(\  NPHS.,  211.  1853.  Ikwanek.— GIbbs, 
MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  18.51.  Ke-ko-neck.— McKce.op.  cit, 
164.    Shanamkarak.— A.  L.  Kroebcr,  infn,  1907. 

Shanel.  A  former  Porno  settlement  in 
Potter  vall(»y,  Cul.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rus- 
sian r.,  about  a  mile  n.  of  Centerville. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  vil- 
lage near  tho  American  town  of  Hopland. 
Distinct  fmin  Shnalkaya.  See  Solan 
Porno. 

Oaaea.— Barrett.  Kthno-GeoR.  Porno.  141,  1908 
(c— *A;.  Bah-nel.— (libbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  III.  112.  IH.*):).  Sal-nals.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Dim-.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  144,  1853. 
Bai-nels-chaa-kaw.— Ibid..  145.  Sanels.— I'owera 
quotiHl  by  Brtiuroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  451.  1871. 
BeeO. — Barrett,  op.  cit.  8e-nel'.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii.  l(>s,  1S77.  Shanelpoma.— J.  W. 
Hudson,  inf'n,  190('>. 

Shangke.  The  Dog  or  Wolf  gens  of  the 
Qnapaw. 

Oaive'  nikaci'iia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Kcp.  B.  A.  E., 
2:£9,1897. 

Shanhaw      A  former  Choctaw  town  in 

MiBsii>Hipin,  l)eloiij;ingtothe  "Sixtowns" 

district — West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1776. 


Shaimopin'i  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  on  Allegheny  r.,  about  2  m. 
above  the  junction  witb  the  Monon^- 
hela.  w^ithin  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  between  Penn  ave. 
and  the  river,  and  n.  of  Thirtieth  st 
The  locality  was  occupied  by  al)out  2WD 
families  of'Delawares  m  1780,  and  was 
named  for  the  chief,  Shanopin,  who  lived 
there  at  that  time.  On  account  of  its 
situation  on  the  trail  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Musking- 
um rs.,  it  was  much  frecjuented  by  In- 
dian traders.  In  April  1730  Gov.  Gordon 
of  Pennsvlvania  receiveii  a  letter  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  **Allee- 
«ieening  on  the  Main  road,"  written  by 
Edmund  Cartledge,  James  Lc  Tort,  and 
Joseph  Davenport  (three  prominent 
traders),  telling  of  the  death  of  a  trader 
named  John  Ilartt,  and  requesting  that 
something  l)e  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  rum  and  the  coming 
of  so  many  traders  into  "the  woods.* 
This  letter  was  signed  by  mark  by  **Shaw- 
annoppan'*  and  others  (Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255, 
1852).  The  same  traders  also  wrote  to  the 
Governor  informing  him  of  the  abase  of 
the  Indian  trade  caused  by  the  sale  of  rum, 
the  Indians  buying  it  with  their  peltries 
and  being  unalile  to  pay  their  debts  to 
the  traders  who  made  the  com))laint. 
These  Delawares  then  owed  the  traders 
about  £2,000  for  goods  which  they  had 
purchased  (ibid.,  261).  Thus  early  began 
the  trouble  among  the  rival  traders  on 
the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
the  place  on  his  way  to  lx)gstown  in  1748, 
the  Indians  treating  him  with  kindness 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  348,  1851),  and  Shano- 
pin attendcii  the  conference  at  that  place. 
The  exj>edition  of  Celeron  de  Bienville 
in  the  following  year  also  8top|)ed  at  the 
place,  which  is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's 
map  as  **  Village  du  Ix>up8."  Christo- 
pher Gint,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, likewise  ptopi)ed  here  in  1750  on 
nis  way  to  the  Muskingum,  and  recorded 
in  his  journal:  *'The  River  Ohio  is  76 
Poles  wide  at  Shannopin  Town:  There 
are  about  twentv  Families  in  this  town" 
(Darlington,  Gist*s  Jour,  34,  1893).  In 
Lewis  Evanses  Analysis  of  Map  of  the 
Middle  Colonies  (177')),  he  says  (p.  25): 
*'At  Shannopins  there  is  a  fording  plac^ 
in  very  dry  times  and  the  lowest  down 
the  river.*'  The  fording  place,  which 
Gist  croa-se^l,  was  at  this  point,  where  the 
Indian  trail  cro.-^sed  the  AlU^gheny,  then 
ran  along  near  the  lo<'ation  of  Kiist  and 
West  Ohio  sts.  to  Beaver  ave.  and  on  to 
Logstown  (see  Gist's  man).  Washingt<in 
and  Gist  were  both  at  the  village  in  the 
winter  of  1753,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
French  fort  at  Venango.  They  swam 
their  horses  across  the  Allegheny  at  this 
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point,  and  8i)ent  the  night  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  the  next  day  going  on  to  Logs- 
town  (Darhngton,  Gist's  Jour.,  81,  1893; 
Washington's  Jour,  of  1753  in  Olden 
Time,  i,  12-26,  1846;  Sparks,  Writings  of 
Wash.,  II,  432-447,  1834).  According  to 
Epsign  Ward's  defx)sition  the  French 
under  Contracamr  were  first  noticed  by 
him  as  they  descended  the  river  "at 
Shanopins  Town  about  two  Miles  distant 
from  the  Fort  the  17th.  of  April  last*' 
(Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  275,  1893). 
George  Croghan,  when  on  his  way  to 
Logstown  in  1754,  was  overtaken  at  this 
point  by  Andrew  Montour  and  John  Pat- 
ten, who  were  on  their  way  to  the  west- 
ern Indians  with  the  two  Shawnee  pris- 
oners who  had  been  release<l  from  jail  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  731, 
1851),  Croghan  noting  that  "from  Low- 
ril  Hill  to  Shanopens  is  butt  46  Miles" 
(Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  132,  18.'>2).  The  place  is 
mentioned  also  in  the  table  of  distances 
as  given  })y  John  Patten  (,C'ol.  Rec.  Pa., 
V,  750,  IHol).  In  the  examination  of 
Mr  Wef^t  before  the  Provincial  Council, 
in  1754,  hesai<l:  "Col.  Joshua  Frv  .  .  . 
took  an  ob^Jcrvation  on  the  16th  oi  June 
1752,  at  a  Place  about  a  Mile  North  of 
Shanot)pin  Town,  and  found  the  Sun's 
Meridian  Altitude  to  l>e  72*  54°  .  .  . 
Latitude  40J  29°"  (ibid.,  751).  Richard 
Peters,  in  his  letter  of  information  to  the 
Governor  concerning  the  distances  to  the 
Ohio,  says  "Who  [the  traders]  all  agree 
that  it  is  34  Miles  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
Shanoppin,  and  from  Shaiiopf)in  to  We- 
ningo  M  Miles  by  what  Mr.  Patten  and 
Mr.  West  have  heard"  (ibid.,  759). 
According  to  the  statement  of  Lewis 
Montour,  this  was  the  ])lac<*  of  residence 
of  the  Half  Kin*?  (Tanacharison)  and 
Scaroua<ly  in  1753  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v, 
702).  General  Forbes' s  army  passe<l  by 
the  site  in  1758,  on  its  way  t<)  the  ruins 
of  Ft  Lhiquesne.  At  that  time  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Scotch  Highlan<lers  of 
Grant's  ill-fate<l  detachment  were  found 
along  the  river  front,  where  they  had 
been  tortured  to  death. 

The  Delaware  chief  after  whom  the 
village  was  name<l  is  first  noticed  in  the 
letter  from  James  Le  Tort,  aV)Ove  noted. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1740,  at  which  time  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "Schahanapan"  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  IV,  447,  1851).  His  name  ai)peaqH 
attached  to  several  letters  as  "Shawan- 
noppan"  (Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255,  1852).  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Gov.  (iordon  in  1732, 
thanking  him  for  the  present  of  a  cask  of 
rum  (ibid.,  341).  He  died  l>etween  1749 
and  1751,  as  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Indians  at  l^)gstown  by 
Croghan  and  Montour  in  the  latter 
year,  says:  "Shawanapon  and  Others 
are  since  dead"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  519, 
1861).  («.  p.  D.) 


AileegMeniiif— Letter  of  1780  in  Arch.  Pa.,  i, 
255,  1852.  Allefaeniiij.— Doc.  of  1730  cited  by 
Darlington.  ChrlBtophor  Glut's  Jour.,  93.  1898. 
Soh&hanapan.— Doc.  of  1740  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  IV, 
447,  1^1.  Bhanapins.— Washington  (1753),  Jour., 
13,  1865.  Bhanapin's  town.— Washington  (1763) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  46,  1846.  Sha- 
nappins  T.— Pownall  map,  177d.  BhaaBapina. — 
Washington.  Jour..  87,  1865.  Shaimopen  T.— 
Evans  map,  1755.  Shannopini  Town.— Gist  (1750) 
in  Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  33, 1893.  Bhannopin*s 
Town.— Ibid.,  34.  Shannopin's  town.— Gist  (1753), 
ibid.,  80.  Shannopin  Town.— Gist  (1750).  ibid.,  84. 
Shanopens.— Croghan  (1754)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  182, 
1852.  Bhanopins.- Washington  (1753).  Jour.,  op. 
cit..  39.  Shanoppin.— Patten  (1754)  in  Col.  Rec. 
Pa. .  v,  750. 1851 .  Shanoppin**  T.— Evans  map,  1755. 
Shanoppin**  Town.— Croghan  (1754)  in  Thwaites, 
Early  West.  Trav..  i,  74.  1904;  Patten,  op.  dt 
BhawanapoB.— Pa.  Hb^t.  8oc.  Coll.,  i,  29,  1861. 
Shawanaason.- Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  355.  18.51.  Sha- 
wannoppan.— Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255,  1852.  Village  da 
Loups.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749. 

Bhanwappom  (Yakima:  Pshwdndpikm, 
*  shoal  people').  A  tribe  of  400  persons 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  the 
headwaters  of  Cataract  (Klikitat)  and 
Tapteel  rs.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  classes  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisquows,  stating  that  their  Yakima  name 
refers  to*  a  shoal  in  Yakima  r.  above 
Ellensburg. 

Ohamoappans.— Robertson,    Oregon,    129,     1846. 

Chan wappan.— Lew i.s  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  map, 

1814.  Ketetaa.— Stevens  quoted  by  Mooney  in  14ui 

Rep.  B.  A.  E.  78(J.  1896.    K"t*tai.— Mooney,  ibid. 

(sig.   'shoal').     K"UtiU-'l«'ma.— Ibid,   (^'shoal 

>eople ' ).    Psohwan-wapp-am.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R,  R. 

iep.,  I,  107, 1855  (name  of  country  around  main 

)ranoh  of  Yakima  r.,  sometimes  ajeiimed  by  the 

Indians).  Pshwa'n&pdm.— Mooney. op. cit.  ( 'Hhoal 

people':  Yakima  name).    Bhanwappomi.— Lewis 

and  Clark  Exped..  Coues  ed.,  1255,  1893.    Bhan- 

wap-pumt. — Ibid.,  958. 

Shapashkeni  (Shapashxe^ni,  from  s/uio- 
ashj  *sun,'  *moon';  x^^^^^t  *  place  of*}. 
A  Modoc  settlement  on  the  s.  e.  side  of 
Little  Klamath  lake,  n.  Cal.  There  are 
rocks  there  shaped  like  crescents,  hence 
the  Modoc  believe<l  that  the  moon  and 
the  sun  once  lived  there. — Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Shapata  ('raccoon')-  A  gens  ot  the 
Shawnee.  The  Shawnee  name  for  rac- 
coon is  ethijml€y  of  which  shapata  is  seem- 
ingly a  corruption. 

Shapeinihkashina  ( *  beaver  people ' ) .    A 
social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  to  be  a 
subgens  of  the  \Va.shashe. 
na'de  iniqk'ici«»'a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
zjr>,  1H97.  Beaver.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 

470,  mis. 

Shappa.     See  Red  Thunder. 

Shash.     A  former  Ya(iuina  village  on 

the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 

Cac— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 1890 

Shasta  (from  Siisti^ka,  apparently  the 
name  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  the  tribe 
living  alxjut  1840  near  the  site  of  Yreka). 
A  grouf)  of  small  tribes  or  divisions  form- 
ing the  Sha.«tan  lingui.^tic  family  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  formerly  extending  into  Ore- 
gon. The  area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  is 
(jiiite  irregular,  and  consiifts  of  one  main 
and  three  subsidiary  areas  The  main 
body,  comprising  the  Iruwaiteu,   Kam- 
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nwtwa,  Katiru,  and  Kikab<ik,n'ith  whom 
there  waa  little  diversity  in  language,  oci^u- 

Eied  Klaninth  r.  from  Klainath  Hot 
prince  to  Happy  Camp,  the  n.  half  of 
Bnasta  valley,  tlie  wliole  of  Scott  valley, 
ondtheupperpartol  thes.  )iBrt of  Salmon 
r.  UuriDg  the  Wt  hniiijred  vears,  at  leant, 
they  )nhal>it«d  also  tlie  valley  oi  Stdwart 
r.inOregon  from  it8i<ource to  (lie  junction 
of  KoKiie  r.  The  three  subfiidiary  groups 
conrasting  ot  the  Konrnnihu,  Mew  River 
Indiana,  and  Okwanuchu,  occupied  the 
forks  of  the  Sahiion,  the  head  of  New  r.. 
and  MrCloud  and  upjier  gaoramento  ra. 
and  Sqiiaw  cr.  Thi-ite  Bubeidiary  sroups 
are  now  practically  extinct.  For  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  conii>onent  diviaiona  see 
tinder  their  respect  ivenamca.  Theculture 
-"'    ""  ■     IS  of  the  Shasta  Bi-eni  to  have 
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rather  broad,  clamey  type,  similar  to  thoae 
uaed  nearer  the  uiouth  of  the  Klamath, 
were  in  um.  Tlie  bow  waa  the  chief 
weapon,  Carvingwan  practiially  limited 
to  rude  epooDB  of  woim)  and  bone,  paint- 
ing was  little  used,  and  Iwsketry  wati  not 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  l>eing  con- 
fined chiefly  tolMu>ket  capx  fortho  Vi*omen 
and^mallfood  biukets  of  simple  fonii  and 
ornament.  There  waa  no  clan  organia- 
don,  and  the  village  »'eiuB  to  have  been 
the  unit,  as  elsewhere  in  California. 
Their  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonials 
aeem  to  have  been  only  in  small  part 
similar  to  the  tribes  to  the  e.  and  w.  of 
them,  hut  their  mvthology  is  not  Bt>  rii-h 
as  that  of  the  ntaidn,  Wiiitun,  or  other 
of  the  northern  California  linguistic 
grou|>s.  The  liret  contact  of  the  Shasta 
with  tbe  whites  was  with  fur  tradeni,  who 
early  in  the  18th  century  trapiied  in  their 
territory.  With  the  opening  of  the  trade 
route  from  Oregon  to  California  by  way 
of  Saeramento  valley  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  ghnsta  came  mure  into 
contact  with  civilization,  and  the  devel- 
oi>mentofgi>ldmininginthe60'sliB8lened 
the  proecas  of  their  extinction,  for  they 
soon  Biic<-uml>e<l  to  the  unfavomble  en- 
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the  Omiide  Hondo  res.  in  Oregcm,  the 
others  ecattercl  alwut  Iheir  former  terri- 
torv.  The  namen  Idakariuke,  Ikarack, 
anil  Konetah  have  been  mentioned, 
largely  through  miBunilerstandine,  as 
those  of  6ha:<ia  divisions  and  villages. 
Cons-ult  Dixon,  ( 1 )  in  Bull,  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hi8t.,xvii,  pt5,  1907;  (2) in  Am.  Antlir., 
X,  no. :;,  1908.  (R.B.  D.) 

ObMtar  Tailn  Jndluu.— SpHutdtns  la  B.  R.  Kep. 
■™'  ayihCoiiK..  *1«i«,.  k,  HHIlprubaWy  Iden- 


tical: 


.._.1i  In  UroKOU,  I2K.  IRM 
[Utwl    vnrab.,    B.  A.  K.. 


uTtln.  1 


a.  or).  Bal'-wub. 

__..._ I1.24^.1R77.  luta. 

[blatnr.&Kipl.  EijHMl..vi,:iiit, —    "■    ' 
Dut  (l&'-l)  in  Srliuilcmtl,  Ind. 


t)e«nmueh  the  same  through! lUtthisarea, 
but  linglli^'tically  they  were  divided  into 
four  grcnipa  siieukiug  divergent  dialeeta. 
Little  ri'cord  liiia  Ijcen  preserveil  of  their 
characteriatUs,  and  with  thdrdecreasein 
numlien  ami  proximitv  to  civilirjition, 
they  have  Iwt  pra>-ti(«l[y  all  their  native 
mstoms.  They  were  a  swientary  people, 
living  hi  small  villageti,  eomtXRieirof  r- 


Krocbl^i 


the  coaat  immoiliately  to  the  w.  Their 
food  was  largely  vegetal,  made  up  of 
aconia,  i^.-edi',  androotH;  bntlisli,  particu- 
larly salmon,  was  an  im)iorlanl  factor  in 
the  food  fiii^iply.  Thesiilmoniverecaught 
by  net,  weir,  trap,  and  siwar,  and  were 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  food. 
Thdr  *rta  were  few.    Dugout  canoes  of 


TTil>«!k  III.  SSI 

lu.— Fowm  In 

1ST4.    ShaMitah— romn 

I.  A.  i.innDi.,  in,  34S.  IHi7.  Ihutf.— 
TmvelB.WtlMa.  Ti.lif»»«hl — A.L. 
nfii.  l-JOitKiirok  immelor the  Shast* 
.    W»i.ri'-i».-P.i"-eni   In  Com.  N.  A. 

Anihr.~."ix,S»I.  lUOTr'i'neni'eA':  THkelma  nnme), 
Sbattan  Family  (adapted  from  iSfiavfa, 
<}.  r.,thename  of  one  of  itM  divisions).  A 
linguistic  stock  comprising  two  jnincipal 
groups,  the  Sooteiin  and  the  Palaihnihan 
lank  houi'e!<,  of  I*owell,  which  until  recently  (Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vu.  2i;i.  190.=),  and  in  In- 
ternal. Cong.  Amcr.,  I!t06,  tjuebec,  li>07) 
were  rej.'anled  as  distinct  families.     The 


S.Oregon, extending,  inthenorthernpart, 
up  the  valleys  ot  Jenny  and  Cottonwood 
en.  and  over  the  entire  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  to  its  mouth ;  from  here  they  controlled 
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the  ai-ea  along  Rogue  r.,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Stewart,  to  Little  Butte  cr.,  as  well 
Bs  the  l^asin  of  the  latter  stream,  which 
heads  near  the  base  of  Mt  Pit.  Another 
tribe,  the  Konomihu,  determined  by 
Dixon  to  be  related  to  the  Shasta  group, 
occupied  the  region  about  the  Forks  of 
Salmon  in  California,  extending  for  7  m. 
up  the  8.  fork  and  5  m.  up  the  N.fork, 
while  above  them,  on  the  upper  courses 
of  the  two  forks  and  extendmg  over  the 
divi(ie  into  the  head  of  New  r.,  resided 
the  related  New  River  tribe.  Still  another 
Shasta  tribe,  known  as  Okwanuchu,  for- 
merly occupied  the  head  of  Sacramento 
r.  down  as  far  as  Salt  cr.  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  McCloud  as  far  down  as  Squaw 
cr.,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  latter 
stream. 

The  other  division  of  the  family,  hith- 
erto known  as  the  Palaihnihan  or  Pit 
River  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astnkiwi,  Atsiigewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Ilantiwi,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Pakamali,  occupied  chiefly  the  area 
drained  by  Pit  r.  in  extreme  n.  California. 
For  further  information  see  under  the 
tribal  names. 

>Bute.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vl.  218, 1846. 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.Soc..  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  77, 
Vm.  Berghaus  (1851),  Phy.sik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1862.  Buschmann,  Spuren  d.  aztok.  Hprache,  572, 
1859.  >Palaihnih.— Hale  in  U.  H.  Expl.  Exped.. 
VI,  218,  569,  1H46  (used  in  family  sense).  >P»1- 
aik.— Hale  in  V.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  199,  218,  669, 
1816  (southeast  of  Lutuami  in  Oregon)  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Sm-.,  ii,  pt.  1,  18,  77,  1848. 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  326  1850  (southeast  of 
Lutuami).  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas,  map 
17, 1852.  Latham  in  Proo.  Philol.  Soe.  Lond.,  vi, 
82, 18.S4  (cites  Hale's  vooab.).  Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  8cK'.  Lond.,  74.  IKV)  (has  Shoshoni  afRni- 
ties).  Latham,  Opuj<eula,  310, 341, 1860.  Latham, 
El.  Comp.  Philol..  407,  1862.  Shaaty.— Hale  in 
r.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  21H  1846  (=Sa.«te).  Busch- 
mann, 8puren  d.  aztek.  Sprache,  572,  1869 
(=8aHte).  >8ha«Ues,— Halein  U.S. Expl. Exped., 
VI,  199,  569,  1846  (=Saste).  Berghaus  (1851). 
Phvsik.  Atlas,  map  17.  1852.  >Palainih.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oe.,  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  1848 
(after  Hale).  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17, 1852.  >8ha«ti.— Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man, 
32.5,  1850  (southwest  of  Lutuami).  Latham  in 
Proo.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond.,  vi,  82,  1S54.  Latham, 
ibid.,  74,  1866.  Latham,  Opuscula,  810,  341,  1860 
(allied  to  both  Shoshonean  and  Shahaptian  fam- 
ilies). I^tham,  El.  Comp.  Philol..  407.  1862. 
:.  Bluut^.— Gibbfl  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni, 
422,  1853  (mentions  Watsa-he'-wa,  a  Scott  r. 
band).  >8aiti.— Gallatin  in  8ehoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  402,  1853  (=Shastie.s).  >Pulairih.— 
Ibid,  (obvious  typographical  error;  quotes  Hale's 
Palaiks).  >Pit  River. —Powers  In  Overland 
Monthly,  412,  May  1874  (three  principal  tribes: 
Aehomiwes,  Hamefcuttelies,  Astakaywas  or  As- 
takywich).  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  164, 1877 
(gives  habitat;  quotes  Hale  for  tribes).  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  439, 1877.  >A-cho-mi'-wi.— 
Powell  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  601,  1877 
(vocabs.  of  A-cho-mft'-wl and  Lutuami).  Powers, 
ibid.,  267  (general  account  of  tribes;  A-cho- 
mA'-wI,  Hu-mA'-whi,  Es-ta-ke'-wach,  Han-te'-wa, 
Chu-mA'-wa.  A-tu-a'-mih,  Il-mA'-wi ).  :  Shasta.— 
Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol  ,  in,  f07. 1^77.  Gat- 
schet in  Mag.,  Am.  Hist.  164,  1877.  ( latschct  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  438.  1877.  >Bhas-ti'-ka.— 
Powers  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  243.  1877. 
<KUiB*th.  —  Keftne  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  475,  1878  (includes 
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Palaiks  and  Shastas).  > Shasta. —Bancroft.  Nat 
Races,  in.  565,  1882  (contains  Palaik,  Watsahe- 
wah,  Shasta).  >PaUihxdhan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  97. 1891.  >Bastean.— Ibid.,  105.  =8haatA- 
Aohomawi.— Dixon  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  213, 1906. 

Shatane  ( *  wildcat ' ) .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Cadtane.— speck,   Yuchi   Inds.,  70,   1909  {c=8h), 
Sh£tane  tah£.— Oatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 

1886  (=•  wildcat  clan'). 

Shatara.    A  former  Chickasaw  town  in 
N.    Mississippi,   forming  part  of  a  large 
settlement  of  5  towns. — Adair,  Am.  Ind&, 
353,  1775. 
Shateiaronhia.    See  Lealherlips, 
Shathiane  (*fox').     A  Yuchi  clan. 

Catiene.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds..  70,  1906  (Cs=«A). 
Shat'hian^ Uh£.— Gatsihet,  Uohee MS., B.A.E., 71, 
1885  (=' fox  clan'). 

Shaubena.     See  Shabonee. 

Shangawaumikong  {Shdgawdmikdng,  or 
Jdrimodmikdngy  from  shdgaw  'narrow', 
dmika  *  there  is  a  lake-bottom',  -ng  *at': 
*  where  there  is  a  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake  where  the  waves  break.' — 
Baraga).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
Chippewa  villages,  situated  on  Long 
id.,  formerly  known  as  Chaquamegon 
j)eninsula,  on  the  ooapt  of  L.  Super- 
ior, in  Ashland  co.,  Wis.  On  a(;count 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Sioux,  the  vil- 
lage was  at  one  time  removed  to  the 
a(ljacent  Madeleine  id.,  about  where  La 
Pointe  now  is.  For  a  long  time  it  waa 
the  only  village  of  the  Chippewa  except- 
ing Pawating,  but  was  finally  abandoned 
for  8Ui)erHtitious  reasons.  In  1665  the 
Jesuits  established  on  Long  id.,  among 
the  Huron,  Tionontati,  and  Ottawa  then 
residing  there,  the  mission  of  La  Pointe 
du  St  Esprit.  Numbers  from  the  sur- 
rounding Algonauian  tribes  soon  joined 
the  mission,  which  flourished  until  broken 
up  by  the  Sioux  in  1670.  At  the  ban- 
ning* of  the  19th  century  the  village 
was  on  the  mainland  near  the  site  of 
Bayfield,  Wis.  In  later  times  it  has  com- 
monly l>een  known  as  La  Pointe.  (j.  m.) 
Cigaw'ami'kang.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (correct 
Chlpi>ewa  form:  c=8h).  Ohacaooamigoag.— Jea. 
Rel.  for  1670.  78,  I8.18.    Ohafoamifon.— De  BoQ- 

gainville  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  H&t.,  x. 608,1868* 
hagoimegon.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by  Warren  in 
Minn.  Hist. Soc. Coll., v,252, 1886.  Ohacouamigoii.— 
Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  40f,  1886.  Glut- 
gSamif  on.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX, 
609,  1855.  Oha^iiamifoag.^Jes.  Rel.  for  1667,  9, 
1858.  Chagouemig.— Henry,  Trav.,  196,  1809. 
Chagouemigon.— iBid..  198.     Ghegoimaffon. — HalL 

N.W.  States.  129, 1849.   Lapointe Schoolcraft,  op. 

cit.  La  Pointe  band.— La  Pointo  treaty  (1854)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  223,  1873.  Lapointo  da  St. 
Esprit.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss..  368,  1856.  La  PoiaU 
Ohagauamegou.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  as  quoted  by 
SchfHilcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  656.  1853  (mimrint). 
Miuion  of  the  Holy  Ohoat^Jefferys,  Fr.  ttoms., 
pt.  1,  19,  1761.  Konengwanekan.— Baraga,  Otch. 
Grara.,  12,  187><.  Koningwanekan. — Baraga,  Eng.- 
Otch.  Diet.,  154,  1878  (Chippewa  name  of  La 
Pointe).  Shagawamigoag.— Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac, 
146.  1884.  Shag-a-waum-ik-ong.— Warren  (1862) 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  62.  1886.  Bhaug-ah- 
waum-ik-ong.— Ibid.,  86.  Bhaug-a-waum-ik-oag.— 
Ibid.,  48.  Shaugha-waum-ik- one.— Ibid.,  219. 
Shaugwamegin.— Schoolcmft  quotea  by  Nelll  in 
Minn.  Hi«?t.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  403. 1885. 

Bhankimmo.    One  of  the  aboriginal  di- 
visions of  Nantucket  id. ,  Mass.    It  appar- 
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entlv  included  a  portion  of  the  interior, 
8.  of  Nantucket  harbor.  See  Mass.  Hist 
See.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  25,  1815. 

Bhayehead.  A  well  known  Potawato- 
mi  chief,  so  named  bv  the  whites  be- 
cause, like  many  of  nis  ancestors,  he 
kept  the  hair  shaved  from  the  greater 
part  of  his  scalp.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known,  but  he  lived 
during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  h.  e.  part  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.  As  a 
warrior  Shaf  ehead  was  the  terror  of  the 
vicinity,  feared  by  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. He  participated  in  many  battles 
and  manifested  a  determined  hatred  for 
the  whites,  openly  boasting  of  the  scalps 
he  had  taken,  and  wearing  them  as 
trophies  about  his  person.  It  was  re- 
ported, although  probably  with  great  ex- 
aiKgeration,  that  he  possessed  a  string  of 
99  white  men's  tongues.  Many  inci- 
dents of  Shavehead's  vindictiveness  are 
related.  After  the  mail  stages  had  begun 
to  run  on  the  Chicago  road,  Shaveh^id, 
claiming  the  rights  of  his  people  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  established  himself 
at  a  ferry  of  St  Joseph  r.,  near  Mott- 
ville,  and  demanded  tribute  from  every 
one  who  crossed,  especially  the  settlers 
who  were  compelled  to  use  this  route  to 
the  nearest  grist  mill.  Finally,  exasper- 
ated beyond  endurance,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers caught  the  Indian  unaware  and  ad- 
ministered a  severe  beating,  which  had 
the  effect  of  curing  his  depredations,  but 
making  him  more  sullen.  He  is  de- 
0cribe<l  in  his  old  age  as  being  tall  and 
erect,  quite  dark,  and  with  not  a  hair  on 
his  head.  Both  a  lake  and  a  prairie  bear 
his  name. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  the  manner 
of  Shavehead's  death,  but  they  can  not 
be  substantiated.  One  is  that  the  old 
chief,  while  boasting  of  his  part  in  the 
mwBBSLC.Te  at  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  in 
1812,  was  recognized  by  a  surviving  sol- 
dier, who  followed  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  it  is  supposed,  murdered  him. 
Another  account  states  that  after  signifi- 
cantly saying  that  there  was  no  longer 
game  enough  for  both  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man,  he  was  killed  by  a  white 
hunter  who  had  been  his  companion  on 
many  hunting  expeditions.  The  last 
and  more  probable  story  is  that  he  died, 
enfeebled  dv  age  and  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  a  nollow  log  in  the  forest.  Set- 
tlers visited  his  grave  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  body,  and  his  skull  was 
said  in  1889  to  be  in  the  collection  of  the 

Sioneers  of  Van  Buren  co.  One  of 
havehead's  sons  died  in  prison  under  a 
life  sentence  for  murder.  See  Coll. 
Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Soc.,  v,  1884;  xiv, 
1890;  XXVIII,  1900.  (  f.  s.  n.  ) 

Shawakhtaa.  The  name,  in  the  Yau- 
danchi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  of  a  place  on 


Tuler.,  Gal.,  above  Sprin^ville,  where  the 
Yaudanchi  fre^iuently  wmtered. 

8a-wakh'-tu.— Powers  in  Tont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
370, 1877  (given  as  a  tribal  name).  Bhawakhtan.— 
▲.  L.  Kroebcr,  inf  n,  1906. 

Shawala  (*  Shawnee  M.    A  band  of  the 

Btu\6  Teton  Sioux,  uescended  from  a 

Shawnee  chief  a^lopted  into  the  tribe. 

Oawala.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218.  1897 
(o-M).    Sawala.— Ibid. 

Shawangnnk  {shdw  *  side,'  ona '  hill,'  unk 

locative:  'at  or  on  the  hillside.' — Gerard). 

An  imix)rtant  fortified  Waranawonkong 

villM^c  near  the  site  of  Tuthill,  Ulster  co., 

N.  Y.    It  was  destroyed  bv  the  Dutch  in 

1663. 

Ohaawanf  huBffh.— Dm*,  of  1684  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  GeoK.  Names,  140. 1906.  Ohaawaacnnf .— Doc. 
of  1686,  ibid.  Ohawaafon.— Deed  of  1684  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  lludwrn  R.,  388, 1872.  Oha* 
wangoag.— Patent  of  16^>.  ibid.  Bhawaiunaiif.— 
Doc. of  1709 cited  by  Ruttenber.  Ind. Oeog. Names, 
141,  1906.  Bhawaaffunk.— Dutch  record  (ra.  1660) 
cited  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudmn  R.,  388, 1872. 
Bhowangunok.— Doc.  of  1723  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  GeoK.  Names,  141, 1906. 

Shawl  ( '  raccoon ' ) .    A  Chickasaw  clan 

of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 

8hJUn-«e.— MoTxan,  Anc.  8(X!.,  163. 1878.    ShiwL— 

GatHChet,  Cret'k  Migrr.  Ltyg.,  l,  96, 1884. 

Shawiangto.  A  former  small  village  of 
the  Twmarora,  containing  about  a  dozen 
houses,  situated  on  thew.  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, notfarfmni  the  present  Wind- 
sor, Broome  c  .,  N.  Y.  It  w as  burned  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17,  1779.  In  1778 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  villages  of 
the  Tuscarora  not  far  below  Oquaga,  in 
the  same  countv.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.) 

Shawiti.  Thel'arrotclansoftheKeresan 

pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 

San  Feli]>e,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.    That  of 

Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 

from  Zufii,  while  the  Parrot  dan  of  Acoma 

formed  a  phratrv  with  the  Hapanyi  (Oak) 

and  Tan  yi  (Calalwsh)  clans,  (p.  w.  h.) 
Bha'-wi-ti.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  19, 
1894  (vSia  fornix  8h<witi-hino«t>.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  aM.  ixdti  (Liiguna  form:  Mnochm 
*  people ' ) .  8h£wit^-h<noq<->>.— Ibid.  ( Acoma  form). 
Bu'wati-hano.— Ibid.  (San  Feliiveform).  Bhd'wi- 
ti-h^ao.— Ibid.  (Sia  and  Santa  Ana  form). 

Shawnee  (from  Bhau-fin,  *  south';  »^a- 
w&nog^,  *  pouthemers. '  — \V.  J. ).  Former- 
ly a  leading  tribe  of  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  By  rea- 
son of  the  indefinite  character  of  their 
name,  their  wandering  habits,  their  con- 
nection with  other  tribes,  and  because  of 
their  interior  [K)6ition  away  from  the  trav- 
eled routes  of  early  days,  the  Shawnee 
were  long  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
investigators.  Attempts  have  l)een  made 
to  identify  tliem  with  the  Massawomec  of 
Smith,  the  Krie  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and 
the  Andaste  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
while  it  has  also  })een  claimed  that  they 
originally  formed  one  tril)e  with  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes.  None  of  these  theories,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  sound  evidence,  and 
all  have  l)een  abandoned.  Linguisti- 
cally the  Shawnee  belongs  to  the  group 
of  Central  Algonquian  dialects,  and  is 


very  cloaely  l^lated  to  Sauk-Fox.  The 
name  "SavanooB,"  api>lied  by  the  early 
Dutch  writeni  lo  the  Iniiians  livios  npoD 

theB.  bank  of  Dplawarer,  in  New  Jersey, 
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enible  distance  uwrt,  and  these  two  di- 
vieione  were  not  nilly  united  until  nearly 
a  d^ntuty  later,  when  the  tribe  settled 
in  Ohio.    The  attempt  to  reconcile  cnn- 

fhcting  statements  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  occasioned  much  of  the 
confnBiou  in  regard  to  the  Sbawnee.  The 
apparent  anomaly  of  a  tribe  living  in  two 
divisions  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  is  explained  when  we  remember 
that  the  intervening  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee,  who  were  at  that 
time  toe  friends  of  the  Shawnee.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  mounds  shows 
that  the  two  tribes  lived  together  for  a 
considerable  period,  both  in  Houth  Caro- 
lina and  in  Tennessee,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Cherokee  claimed  the 
country  vaiated  by  the  Shawnee  in  both 
states  afler  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
the  N.  It  is  quite  possible  that  theChero- 
kee  invited  the  Bnawnee  to  settle  upon 
their  eastern  frontier  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  tlie  attacks  of  the  C«- 
tawhaand  other  enemies  in  thatdirection. 
No  such  necessity  eiistod  for  protectimi 
on  their  northwestern  frontier.  The 
earliest  notices  of  the  Carolina  Shawnee 
represent  them  as  a  warlike  tribe,  the 
enemies  of  the  Catawba  and  others,  who 
Here  also  the  enemies  of  the  Cherokee. 
In  Kamsey's  Annala  of  Tennessee  is  the 
statement,  made  by  a  Cherokee  chief  Id 


did  not  refer  to  theShiiwiiee,  and  wasevi- 
dently  notapromT  trilialclesignation,  but 
(iierefy  the  cyiltei'tive  term,  "Bouthem- 
erw."  for  lhi>*  Irilies  southward  from 
Manhattan  id.,  just  aH  Wajipanotis,  "easi- 
enien","  was*  the  collective  term  tor  those 
hviiiK  towani  the  k.  ^Avlin,  who  wrote 
about  IMH,  gives  ttie  names  of  the  differ- 
ent ^'mall  liaoils  inilies.  )mrt  of  New  Jer- 
sey, while  Kuttcnlier  nami-s  those  in  thi,- 
N.,  btit  neither  mentioni'  the  Shawnee. 

The  tniilition  of  the  llelawares,  as  em- 
l>odied  it)  tlie  iValnm  Otmii.  makes  tlieiii- 
selves,  the  Shawnee,  and  Ihe  Nanticoke, 
originally  one  pi-oiile,  the  set larat ion  hav- 
ing taken  place  alter  the  traditional  ex- 
nidsiimottheTalligf'wi  (Cherokee,  q.  v, ) 
from  the  N,,  it  biding  cUiUii  that  the 
Shawnee  went S.  BevondtluHitis  useless 
to  tlieiirin:  on  the  origin  of  theShawuee  or 
to  strive  to  sssifni  them  anv  earlier  loca- 
tion than  that  in  which  tliey  were  tirst 
known  and  where  their  oldest  tradillons 
place  them — tlie  Ciiiiiberland  basin  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  an  outlying  colony  on  the 
middle  Savannah  in  South  Carolina,  In 
this  ]y>sitiiin,  as  their  name  may  imply, 
they  were  the  southern  advance  guard 
of  the  Algonquian  stock.  Their  real 
historv  liegins  in  lt5«9-70.  They  were 
then  living  in  two  bodies  at  a  consid- 
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moved  from  Savannah  r,  to  the  Cum- 
berland, but  were  afterward  driven  out 
by  the  Cherokee,  aided  by  the  Chick- 
asaw, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
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that  they  were  joined  here  by  that  part 
of  the  tnbe  which  had  settled  at  Pequea, 
which  was  abandoDed  about  1 730.  W  hen 
the  Delawares  and  Munsee  were  forced  to 
leave  the  Delaware  r.  in  1742  they  also 
moved  over  to  the  Wyoming  valley,  then 
in  pofisession  of  the  Snawnee,  and  built  a 
viliaffe  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site Uiat  occupied  by  the  latter  tribe.  In 
1740  the  Quakers  began  work  among  the 
Shawnee  at  Wyoming  and  were  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  Moravian  Zinzen- 
dorf .  As  a  result  of  this  missionary  labor 
the  Shawnee  on  the  Susquehanna  re- 
mained neutral  for  some  time  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  which  began  in 
1754,  while  their  brethren  on  the  Ohio 
were  active  allies  of  the  French.  About 
the  year  1756  or  1756,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Delawares,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  childish  dispute 
over  a  grasshopper,  the  Shawnee  aban- 
doned the  Susquehanna  and  joined  the 
rat  of  their  tribe  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  where  they  soon  became  allies 
of  the  French.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Shawnee  had  already  joined  those  on  the 
Ohio,  probably  in  small  parties  and  at 
different  times,  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Albany  congress  of  1754  it  is  found  that 
some  of  that  tribe  had  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  about  30  years 
previously,  and  in  1735  a  Shawnee  nand 
known  as  Shaweygria  (Hathawekela). 
consisting  of  about  40  families,  described 
as  living  with  the  other  Shawnee  on  Alle- 
gheny r.,  refused  to  return  to  the  Susque- 
hanna at  the  solicitation  of  the  Delawares 
and  Iroquois.  The  only  clue  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  these  eastern  Shawnee  is 
Drake's  statement  that  in  1732  there  were 
700  Indian  warriors  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
whom  half  were  Shawnee  from  the  S. 
This  would  give  them  a  total  population 
of  about  1,200,  which  is  probably  too 
high,  unless  those  on  the  Ohio  are  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

Having  shown  the  identity  of  the  Sa- 
vannah with  the  Shawnee,  and  followed 
their  wanderings  from  Savannah  r.  to  the 
Ohio  during  a  period  of  about  80  years, 
it  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
other,  and  apparently  more  numerous, 
division  upon  the  Cuml>erland,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Carolina  band  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Ohio  r. ,  and  seem  never  to  have 
crossea  the  Alleghanies  to  the  eastward. 
These  western  Shawnee  may  possibly 
be  the  people  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1648,  under  the  name  of 
''Ouchaouanag,''  in  connection  with  the 
Mascoutens,  who  lived  in  n.  Illinois.  In 
the  Relation  of  1670  we  find  the  ''Chaoua- 
non"  mentioned  as  having  visited  the  Il- 
linois the  preceding  year,  and  they  are 
described  as  livingsome  distance  to  the 
B.  s.  of  the  latter.    From  this  period  until 


their  removal  to  the  N.  they  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  French  writers, 
somptimes  under  some  fonn  of  the  col- 
lective Iroquois  name  Toagenha,  but  gen- 
erally under  their  Algonquian  name 
Chaouanon.  La  Harpe,  about  1 715,  called 
them  Tongarois,  another  form  of  Toa- 
genha. All  these  writers  concur  in  the 
statement  that  they  lived  upon  a  large 
southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  at  no  great 
distance  b.  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was 
the  Cumberland  r.  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  called  the  River  of  the 
Shawnee  on  all  the  old  maps  down  to 
about  the  year  1770.  When  the  French 
traders  first  came  into  tlie  rejnun  the 
Shawnee  had  their  principal  village  on 
that  river  near  the  present  Nashville, 
Tenn.  They  seem  also  to  have  ranged 
northeastward  to  Kentucky  r.  and  south- 
ward to  the  Tennessee.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  they  were  not  isolated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Algonquian  tribes, 
as  has  frequently  been  represented  to 
have  been  the  case,  but  simplv  occunied 
an  interior  position,  adjoining  the  kindred 
Illinois  ana  Miami,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  constant  communication.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  early  maps  plainly 
distmguish  these  Shawnee  on  the  Cum- 
berland from  the  other  division  of  the 
tribe  on  Savannah  r. 

These  western  Shawnee  are  mentioned 
alx)ut  the  year  1672  as  l)eing  harassed  by 
the  Iroquois,  and  alno  as  allies  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  Andaate,  or  Conestoga,  who 
were  themselves  at  war  with  the  Iro(iuois. 
As  the  Andaste  were  then  incorrec^tly 
supposeil  to  live  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio  r.,  the  Shawnee  would  natu- 
rally he  considered  their  neighlxjrs.  The 
two  tril^es  were  probably  in  alliance 
against  the  Iroquois,  as  we  nnd  that  when 
the  first  body  of  Shawnee  removetl  from 
South  Carolma  to  Pennsylvania,  about 
1678,  they  settled  a<ljoini*ng  the  Cones- 
tosa,  and  when  another  part  of  the  same 
tnbe  desired  to  remove  to  the  Delaware 
in  1694  permission  was  grante<l  on  condi- 
tion that  they  make  peace  with  the  Iro- 
Suois.  Again,  in  1*>84,  the  Irocjuois  justi- 
ed  their  atta<'ks  on  the  Miami  by  assert- 
ing that  the  latter  had  invite<l  the  Satanas 
(Shawnee)  into  their  country  to  make 
war  upon  the  Ir(M]noi8.  This  is  the  first 
historic  mention  of  the  .Sfiawne*.* — evi- 
dently the  western  division — in  the  coun- 
try N.  of  the  Ohio  r.  As  the  C'umber- 
land  region  was  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  exploration  and  settlement,  but  few 
notices  of  the  western  Shawnee  are 
found  until  1714,  when  the  French  trader 
Charleville  established  himself  among 
them  near  the  present  Nashville.  They 
were  then  gradually  leaving  the  c!Ountry 
in  small  Iwdies  in  consequence  of  a  war 
with  the  Cherokee,  their  former  allies,  who 
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were  assisted  bv  the  Chickasaw.  From  the 
statement  of  Iberville  in  1702  (Margry, 
D^.,  IV,  519.  1880)  it  seems  that  this 
was  due  to  the  latter' s  efforts  to  bring 
them  more  closely  under  French  influ- 
ence. It  is  impossible  now  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Shawnee 
and  the  Cherokee.  It  probably  did  not 
begin  imtil  after  1707,  the  year  of  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Shawnee  from 
South  Carolina  by  the  Catawba,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cherokee 
took  part  in  that  struggle.  From  Shaw- 
nee tradition  the  quarrel  with  the  Chick- 
asaw would  seem  to  be  of  older  date. 
After  the  reunion  of  the  Shawnee  in  the 
N.  they  secured  tlie  alliance  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  the  two  tribes  turned  against 
the  Cherokee  until  the  latter  were  com- 
pelle<l  to  ask  peace,  when  the  old  friend- 
ship was  renewe<l.  Soon  after  the  com- 
ing of  Charleville,  in  1714,  the  Shaw- 
nee finally  abandoned  the  Cumberland 
valley,  being  pursued  to  the  last  moment 
by  the  Chickasaw.  In  a  council  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1715  with  the  Shawnee 
and  Delawares,  the  former,  "who  live  at 
a  great  distance,"  asked  the  friendship 
of  the  Pennsylvania  government.  These 
are  evidently  the  same  who  al)out  this 
time  were  driven  from  their  home  on 
Cumljerland  r.  On  Moll's  map  of  1720 
we  find  this  region  marked  as  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee,  while  "Savannah  Old 
Settlement"  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland,  indicating  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Shawnee  had  then  been 
complete<l.  They  stopped  for  some  time 
at  various  points  in  Kentucky,  and  j)er- 
hapsalsoatShawneetown,  III.,  bat  finally, 
about  the  year  1730,  collected  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, exten<ling  from  the  Allegheny 
down  to  the  Scioto.  Sawcunk,  Logs- 
town,  and  Ix>wertown  were  probably 
built  about  this  time.  The  land  thus  oc- 
cupied was  claimed  by  the  VV^vandot,  who 
granted  permission  to  the  Shawnee  to 
settle  upon  it,  and  many  years  afterward 
threatened  to  dispossess  them  if  they 
continued  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  They  probably  wandered  for  some 
time  in  Kentucky,  which  wan  practically 
a  part  of  their  own  territory  and  not  oc- 
cupied by  any  other  tril)e.  Blat^khoof 
(Catahecassa),  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
chiefs,  was  born  during  this  sojourn  in  a 
village  near  the  present  Winchester,  Ky. 
Down  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795, 
Kentuckv  was  the  favorite  hunting  ground 
ofthetrif)e.  In  1748  the  Shawnee  on  the 
Ohio  were  estimated  to  number  162  war- 
riors or  about  600  souls.  A  few  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  their  kindred 
from  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  two 
bands  were  united  for  the  first  time  in 
history.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the 


western  band,  as  a  body,  ever  crossed  to 
the  B.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  nature 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  fear  of  the  Catawba 
would  seem  to  have  forbidden  such  a 
movement,  aside  from  the  fact  that  their 
eastern  brethren  were  already  beginninjB^ 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. The  most  natural  line  of  migra- 
tion was  the  direct  route  to  the  upper 
Ohio,  where  they  had  the  protection  of 
the  Wyandot  and  Miami,  and  were  within 
easy  reach  of  the  French. 

For  a  long  time  an  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Shawnee,  and  a  body  of  the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Sawanogi,  was  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  Creeks.  These 
may  nave  been  the  ones  mentioned  by 
P^nicaut  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile 
about  1720.  Bartram  (Travels,  464. 
1792),  in  1773,  mentioned  this  band 
among  the  Creeks  and  spoke  of  the  re- 
semblance of  their  language  to  that  of 
the  Shawnee,  without  knowing  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  same  tribe.  The  war 
in  the  N.  W.  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution drove  still  more  of  the  Shawnee  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Creeks.  In  1791 
they  had  4  villages  in  the  Creek  country, 
near  the  site  of  Montgomery,  Ala,  the 
principal  being  Sawanogi.  A  great  many 
also  joined  the  hostile  Cherokee  about 
the  same  time.  As  these  villages  are  not 
named  in  the  list  of  Creek  towns  in  1832 
it  is  possible  that  their  inhabitants  may 
have  joined  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  the 
W.  before  that  period.  There  is  no  ^ood 
evidence  for  the  assertion  by  some  writers 
that  the  Suwanee  in  Florida  took  its  name 
from  a  band  of  Shawnee  once  settled  upon 
its  banks. 

The  history  of  the  Shawnee  after  their 
reunion  on  the  Ohio  is  well  known  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, and  may  be  dismissed  with  brief 
notice.  For  a  period  of  40  years — from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795— 
they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
the  English  or  the  Americans,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  the  most  hostile 
tribe  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  expe- 
ditions sent  across  the  Ohio  during  the 
Revolutionarv  period  were  directed 
against  the  Shawnee,  and  most  of  the  de- 
struction on  the  Kentucky  frontier  was 
the  work  of  the  same  tril>e.  When  driven 
back  from  the  Scioto  they  retreated  to 
the  head  of  the  Miami  r.,  from  which  the 
Miami  had  withdrawn  some  years  before. 
After  the  Revolution,  finding  themselves 
left  without  the  assistance  of  the  British, 
large  numbers  joined  the  hostile  Chero- 
kee and  Creeks  in  the  S.,  while  a  con- 
siderable body  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Spanish  government  in  1793  and  set- 
tled, together  with  some  Delawares,  on  a 
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tract  near  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Whitewater  rs., 
in  what  was  then  Spanish  territory. 
Wayne's  victory,  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  the 
long  war  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  Shaw- 
nee were  obliged  to  j?ive  up  their  terri- 
tory on  the  Miami  in  Ohio,  and  retired 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Auglaize.  The 
more  hostile  part  of  the  tribe  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  joined  those  living  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  In  1798  a  part  of  those  in 
Ohio  settled  on  White  r.  in  Indiana, 
by  invitation  of  the  Delawares.  A  few 
years  later  a  Shawnee  medicine-man, 
Tenskwatawa  (q.  v.),  known  as  The 
Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh  (q.  v. ),  began  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  among  the  various  tribes  of  that 
region.  His  followers  rapidly  increased 
and  established  themselves  in  a  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti]>pecanoe  r.  lu 
Indiana.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
his  intentions  were  hostile,  and  a  force 
was  sent  against  him  under  Gen.  Harri- 
son in  1811,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  village  and  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Indians  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe. Tecumseh  was  among  the  Creeks 
at  the  time,  endeavoring  to  secure  their 
aid  ajniinst  the  United  States,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  take  command  of  the 
N.  W.  tribes  in  the  British  interest  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Shawnee  in  Missouri, 
who  formed  al)out  half  of  the  tribe,  are 
said  to  have  had  no  part  in  this  strug- 
gle. By  the  death  of  Tetmmseh  in  this 
war  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  tribes  was 
broken,  and  most  of  them  accepte<l  terms 
of  peace  soon  alter.  The  Shawnee  in 
Missouri  sold  their  lands  in  1825  and  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  in  Kansas.  A 
larae  part  of  them  had  previously  gone 
to  Texas,  where  they  settle<i  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Sabine  r.,  and  rt^nained 
there  until  driven  out  alx)ut  1839  (see 
Cherokee).  The  Shawnee  of  Ohio  sold 
their  remaining  lands  at  Wapakoneta  and 
Hog  Creek  in  1831,  and  joined  those  in 
Kansas.  The  mixed  Ixand  of  Seneca  and 
Shawnee  at  Lewistown,  Ohio,  also  re- 
moved to  Kansas  al>out  the  same  time. 
A  large  part  of  the  tribe  left  Kansas 
about  1845  and  settled  on  Canadian  r., 
Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they  are 
now  known  as  Absentee  Shawnt»e.  In 
1867  the  Shawnee  living  with  the  Seneca 
remove<l  also  from  Kansiis  to  theTerritory 
and  are  now  known  as  Ea**tern  Shawnee. 
In  1869,  by  intertribal  agreement,  the 
main  Ixidy  became  incori)orate<l  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  thev  are  now  residing. 
Those  known  as  filack  Bob's  band  re- 
fuserl  to  remove  from  Kansas  with  the 
others,  but  have  since  joined  them. 

The  Shawnee  have  6  di\nsions,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  phratries,  or  perhaps 


as  originally  distinct  tribes,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  divisions  occupied  different 
sides  of  the  council  house  in  their  public 
assemblies.  Their  names  are  Chilahcahtha 
(Chillicothe),  Kispokotha  (Kispogogi), 
Spitotha  f  Mequa<*hake?) ,  Bicowetha  ( Pi- 
qua),  and  Assiwikale  (Hathawekela). 
The  villages  of  the  tribe  have  generally 
taken  their  names  from  these  divisions. 
The  Woketamosi  division  mentioned  by 
Heckewelder  is  probably  one  of  these, 
but  is  not  the  Piqua. 

According  to  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877)  the  Shawnee  have  13  clans,  as  fol- 
lows: M'-wa-wiV,  wolf;  Ma-gwa',  loon; 
M'-kwii^,  bear;  We-wti^-see,  buzzard; 
M*-Be^-pa-se,  panther;  M'-ath-wa',  owl; 
Pa-la-wii',  turkey;  Psake-the',  deer;  Sha- 
pa-tft^,  raccoon;  Na-ma-thjV,  turtle;  Ma- 
na-to',  snake;  Pe-sa-wsi',  horse;  Pa-tiike- 
e-no-tlie^,  rabbit.  The  Turtle  clan  owu- 
pies  an  important  place  in  their  mytho- 
logic  traditions.  At  a  conference  in  1793 
the  Shawnee  signed  with  the  snake  totem. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Shawnee  are  only  i)artial,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tri()e  was  not  united. 
The  highest  estimate  given  is  that  of 
1817,  which  places  them  at  2,000  souls. 
Others  are  1,750  (1732);  1,0(X)  (1736); 
1,500  (1759,  1765, 1778,  1783,  1794,  1812); 
1,900  on  Auglaize  r.  (1794);  1,600  (1812; 
one-half  in  Missouri).  In  1909  the  East- 
em  Shawne**  numl)ere^i  107;  the  Al>sentee 
Shawnee  481;  and  those  inwrporated 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  about  800, 
making,  with  a  few  individuals,  resident 
Cherokee,  a  present  total  of  about  1,400 
for  the  tribe,  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  following  were  the  Shawnee  vil- 
lages so  far  as  recorded:  Bulltown,  Cata- 
wissa,  Chillicothe  (several),  Conedogwi- 
nit,  Cornstalk's  Town,  Girty's  Town, 
Grenadier  Sijuaw's  Town,  Hog  Creek,  Ka- 
goughsage,  Kickenapawling,  Lewistown 
Twith  Mingos),  Lick  Town(?),  Logstown 
(with  others).  Long  Tail,  Lowertown, 
Me<iuachake  (several),  Nawake(?),  Old 
Shawnee  Town,  Peixtan  (?),  Pigeon  Town, 
Piqua  ( Pequea;  several ),  Prophet's  Town, 
Sawanogi,  Scoutash,  Shawneetown  (111.), 
Sonnioto,  Standing  Stone,  Tippecanoe, 
Wapakoneta,  Will's  Town.  (j.  m.) 

Aiii'-8aw&nu'ffX.~M<x>iiey  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
509,190U  (Cherokee  name).  CMAhouanous.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Frenrh.  Hist.  Coll.  Im.,  i,  185. 1M6  (iden- 
tical?). CawaU.— Dorsey,  inPn.  1886  (Sioux  name 
for  the  Shawnee;  applied  also  to  a  Teton  division 
dCHCended  f rt»in  an  adopted  Shawnee  chief:  r=§h). 
Oawana.— Dorsey,  Dhcf^iha  MS.  diet.,  1878;  Osage 
MS.  voeab..  lJ=i83.  IJ.  A.  E.  (Omaha.  Ponca,  and 
Osf^e  name:  c-i^h).  Ohaganons.— T(mti  {ni.  1680) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  I^..  i,  69.  1846  (misprint). 
01ia»uano«.— Alegre.  Hist.  Oomp.  Jesus,  i,  336. 1841 
(Spanish  form).  Chanoutanoas.— I^ietterof  1766 in 
N.  Y.  D(H\  Col.  Hist.,  X,  469.  ISftS  (misprint). 
Chaoaanona.— Domeiiech,  Deserts.  1. 440. 1860  (mis- 
print). Chaoni.— Vater,  Mith..  pt.  3,  sec.  8.  361, 
1816.  Cbaouannona.— .Montreal  Conf.  (1756)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  506. 1858.  Ohaooanoa.— 
Oravier  (1670)  in  Jes.  Rel..  m,  91.  1858.    Obaooa^ 
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nonf .— Jes.  Rel.  1672,  25, 1858.  OhaooanonronenL— 
Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  Shea  trans.,  iii, 
175,  note,  186».  ChaSanona.— Denonville  (1688)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  883,1855.  Chaouanot.— 
La  Tour  map,  1782.  Ohaoiianoiia.— Gravier  (1700) 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  120,  1861. 
Ohaouaiu.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  i,  5,  1863  (identi- 
cal?). Ohaouennoni.— Lamberville  (1684)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.  IX.  226,  1855.  Chaoaenon.— 
Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  84,  1698. 
Chaouena.  —  Ibid.,  17.  Chaounons.  —  Montcalm 
(1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CX)1.  Hist.,  x,  554, 1858.  Chaou- 
oiaona.— Vaudreuil  (1760),  ibid.,  x,  1094.  1858. 
Ohaovanona.— Crepy.  map,  ca.  1755.  Ohaovenon. — 
Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  48a,  1698. 
Ohaowanont.— d'Abbadie  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  1160,  1858.  Charanont.— Shea.  Rel.  M. 
Miss., 28, 1861  (misprint).  Chaaunous.— Mcintosh, 
Origin  N.  Am.  Inds.,  201.  1853  (misprint).  Chaua- 
Bons.— Doc.  of  1668  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II,  137,  1875.  Ohauenese.— Colden  (1764)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  624.  1856.  Chauenous.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  555, 1853.  Ohaunia.— VaU-r.  Mith.,  pt. 
8,  sec.  3, 351, 1816.  Chauavs.~Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de 
la  Foi,  II.  380.  1841.  Chavanont.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  II.  630. 1787.  Ohavooanons.— Sheldon,  Early 
Hist.  Mich..  228,  1856.  Chawanoet.— Coxe.  Caro- 
lana,  12,  1741.  Chawanont.— Doc.  of  1759  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  974,  1858.  Chawenons.—Vau- 
dreuil  (l758.  incorrectly  1759),  ibid..  925.  Cherer- 
mont.— Lamberville  (1686),  trans.,  ibid.,  in,  488, 
1853  (probably  a  misreading  by  the  translator). 
Ohiouanons.— <3allin^  (1669)  in  Margr>*,  Dte.,  i, 
116,  1875.  Ohonanona.— C^loron  (1749)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  36,  1846  (misprint).  Ohouanongt.— 
B<3udinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Chouanont.— 
IbervUle  (1702)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv.  519.  1880. 
Ohonanous. — Vaugondy  map,  1778.  Chouenons. — 
Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  799, 
1855.  Ohouetnona.— La  Salle  (1681)  in  Margry, 
Dtk'..  II.  159. 1877.  Chuanoea.— Albany  Conf.  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  675, 1855.  Ohuoanoua.— 
Marquette  (ca.  1673).  Discov.,  841,  1698.  Ontwa- 
ganha. — For  forms  of  this  name,  applied  to  the 
Shawnee,  see  Ontwagnnha,  Oahawanoag. — Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  315,  1S30  (Ottawa  name).  Ouohaoua- 
nag.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  xxxiii,  151.  1898  (possibly 
identical).  Oaohawanag.— Smith  in  Hist.  Mag., 
Ists.,  X.  1.  1866.  Babanoea.— MS.  Doc.  of  1 835  in 
Texas  State  archives.  8aguan6a.— MS.  Doc.  of 
1832  in  Texas  State  archives  (Spani.sh  form). 
8ah-wau-noo.— MacHuley,  N.  Y..  ii,  166. 1829.  8an- 
tanaa.— Drake,  Tecumseh,  9-11. 1S52  (misprint  for 
Satanas).  Baraanaha.— Archdale  (1707)  quoted 
by  Carroll.  Hist.  C^jH.  S.  C.  ii.  89, 1836  (misprint 
for  Savannahs).  Barannaa.— Archdale  mis<iuoted 
by  Oldmixon  (1708)  in  Carroll,  ibid.,  458.  Ba- 
tanaa.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  23, 1747  (per- 
haps  a  mL<4print  forSabanas).  Batana.— Rutten- 
ber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  181, 1872.  Bauouana.^Ma- 
cauley.  N.  Y.,  il,  ISO,  1829.  Bauounona.— Ibid.,  114. 
Bau-va-no-fM.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  25.  1848. 
Bauwanew.— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
1, 1856  (here  used  as  a  collective  tenn  for  the  tribes 
on  the  Delaware  s.  of  Manhattan  id.).  Bauwan- 
oiia.~Alcedo.  Die.  (ieog..  iv,  525. 1788  (the  Shaw- 
nee town  with  the  Creek.s)  Bau-wa-no-gee. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  34.  1848  (applied  more 
particularly  to  the  Shawnee  town  incorporated 
with  the  Creeks).  Bavanaha.  —  Homann  Heirs 
map,  ca.  1730  ( in  Carolina ) .  Savanaua.— Soc.  Geog. 
Mex.,  268,  1870.  Bavannaha.— Johnson  (1708)  in 
Ri  vers.  8.  C. ,  236, 1856.  Bavannaa.— La w.son  ( 1709) . 
Hist.  Car.,  75, 1860  (applied  also  to  the  Maskegon; 
on  Lattr^'s  U.  8.  map  of  1781  applied  to  the  Shaw- 
nee among  the  Cr(.>eks).  Bavanneohera. — Hay- 
wood. Tenn.,  222,  1823.  Bavannehera.— Ibid.,  223. 
BavaBBaoa(a).— Bartram,  Trav.,  4<)l-4&4,  1792  (the 
Shawnee  band  and  town  incorporated  with  the 
Creeks) .  Bavanoea.— Drake.  Tccuraseh,  11-12, 1852. 
Bavanora.— Randolph  (1689)  in  Rivers,  S.  C,  448, 
1856  ("the  Savanore  Town"  on  Savannah  r.). 
Bavanoa.— Early  Dutch  writers  cited  bv  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..338, 1H72  (here  u.«»eci  as  a  collect- 
ive term  for  the  tribes  s.  of  Manhattan  id.  On 
page  51  Ruttenber  quotes  the  form  as  Savanoos. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  the  Shawnee  on  Savan- 
nah r.  in  1715  by  Barnwell  (1715)  in  Rivera.  Early 
Hist.  8.  Cm  ^  1874).    BawOa.— RiggB-Dorsey,  Da- 


kota-Eng.  Diet.,  441. 1890  (Sionz,  L  e.  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Bawana. — Lattr4  map,  1784  (old  Shawnee 
village  on  upper  Potomac).  Sawanee.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  68,  1848.  Bawaneea.— Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn..  365,  1859.  Bawano.—Gatschet,  Shaw- 
nee and  Tonkawa  MSS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (correct 
Shawnee  form;  plural,  Sawan6gi.  The  Tonkawa 
use  the  same  name  for  the  tribe,  and  also  for  the 
Dela wares,  because  the  two  tribes  live  together). 
Bawan6gi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l,  143, 1884 
(Creek  form,  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
Shawnee  town  incorporated  with  the  Creeks). 
Ba-wa-no'-o-no.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  268,  1861 

i Seneca  name).  Bawanooa.— De  Laet  (1638)  in 
trinton,  Lenape  Leg..  81. 1885  (used  not  aa a  tribal, 
but  as  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians  living 
then  on  Delaware  r.  southward  from  Manhattan 
id.).  Bawanoa.— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxii,  1796. 
Bawa'nu-haka.  — Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  1885 
(Tuscarora  name).  Ba-wa-nu'-ka.— ten  Kate, 
synonymic,  11, 1884  (Cherokee  name).  Ba-wan- 
wa.— Smith,  Memoir  of  Fontaneda,  83,  47,  1854 
(given  as  their  own  name;  pi.  Sa-wan-wa  kl). 
Ba-wan-wa-kee.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  AflEin., 
288, 1871.  Bawonooaa.— Creek  talk  (1798)in  Am.  St. 
Papers.  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  383, 1832.  Ba-w^-no-U.— Gray- 
son, Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name). 
Bawwanew.— Map  of  1614  cited  by  Brinton,  Len- 
ape Leg.,  30.  18H5  (osed  locally  to  designate  the 
Indians  on  Delaware  r..  southward  from  Manhat- 
tan id. ) .  Bawwannoo. — Barton,  New  Views,  xxxii, 
1798.  Sawwanoo.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  849, 
1816.  Bohaooanoa.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  i, 
379.  1844.  Bohavanna.— Albany  Conf.  (1737)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  108, 1866.  Bchaveno.— Ibid.. 
99.  Bohawaneae.—Gil&sef eld, map,  1784.  Bohawan- 
no.— Heckewelder  (1798)  fh  Barton.  New  Views, 
app.,  3.  1798.  Boha,  wan,  ooea.— Clinton  (1750)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  548, 1855.  Bohawenoot.— 
Albany  Conf.  (1737),  ibid.,  105.  Bohawenona.— Ann. 
de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  lil,  569, 1828.  Bohawnoah.— 
La  Tour  map.  1779.  Barannaa.— He  watt  quoted 
by  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  li.  aSs,  1886 
(misprint  for  Savannas).  Bawanne.  —  Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn..  365, 1A59.  Bhamaneaa.— La  Tour  map. 
1782  (mi.«iprint:  "Old  Shamanese  Town,"  about 
opposite  Wyoming,  Pa).  Bhanawa.  —  Homann 
Heirsmap,  1756.  Bhannoaha.— Washington  (1753), 
Jour.,  21,  1M65.  Bhanoaa. — Ibid.  Saaawaaa. — 
Schuyler  (1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  96, 

1854.  Bhaonoia.— Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Penn., 
391.  1843.  Bhaononona.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  100,  1816.  Bhauanoa.— Smith  in  Beach, 
Ind.  Miscel..  120, 1877.  Bhaunaa.— Croghan  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  246,  1871. 
Bhauwaunoea.— Brainerd  (1746)  in  Dav,  Penn., 
526,  1843.  Bhavanoa.— Post  (1758)  in  Proud,  Pa. 
II,  app.,  129,  1798.  Bhaw.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8. 
sec.  3.  247,  1816  (mistake?).  Bhawahaha.— Living- 
ston (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Dw.  Col.  Hist.,v, 486. 1855  (the 
Shawneesseem  to  be  designated).  Bhawana.— 
lA'wney  (ca.  1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 4th 8.,v, 
4:^7,  1861.  Bhawanahaao.— Doc.  of  1788  quoted  by 
Mayer,  Logan  and  Cresap,  67, 1867.  Bhawanaha.^ 
Lindesay  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  706, 

1855.  Bhawanapi.— Squier  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel., 
29.  1877.  Bhawanawa.— Dalton  (1788)  in  Man. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  X.  128, 1809.  Bhawane.— 
Croghan  (1754)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  51, 1846 
("Lower  Shawanetown").  Bhawaneaa.— Rec- 
ords (1731)  in  Dav,  Penn.,  525,1843.  Bhawaneiaa.— 
Johnson  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  279, 

1856.  Bhawaneae.— Penn.  Records  (1701)  in  Day, 
Penn.,  390.  1843.  Shawaneaae.— Proud,  Pa.,  ll, 
296,  1798.  Bhawaneu.— Gallatin  in  Drake,  Te- 
cumseh,  9,  1852.  Bhawaniea.— Campbell  (1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ix.  423.  1871. 
Bhawanna.— Penn's  Treaty  (1701)  in  Proud,  Pa., 
I,  428,  1797.  Bhawannoha.— Quoted  by  Brinton, 
fn)m  Smith's  Fontane<la.  in  Hist.  Mag..  Ist  B., 
X,  1,  1866.  Bhawannoa.— Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  8, 
sec.  3,  245.  1810.  Bhawano-Algonkina.— Gatachet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  143,  1884.  Bhawanoea.— Doc. 
of  1692  in  Ruttenber.  TtIIhjs  Hud.s<m  R.,  180-181, 
1872.  Bhawanoaeae.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  289. 1817. 
Bhawanoeae.— Ibid.,  326.  Bhawknoh.— Adair,  Am. 
Inds..  155. 1775.  Bhawanoia.— Penn.  Records (1707) 
in  Day,  Penn..  391,  1843.  Bhawanona.— De  Smet, 
Letters.  8H,  1843.  Bh£wanoa.— (ratschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  1, 148, 1884  (applied  to  the  settlement 
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Among  the  Creeka).  BhawMio*!.— Ft  Johnoon 
Conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  214, 1856. 
tkawanoM.— IXMkiel,  Hist  Miss.  Unit.  Breth.,pt. 
1,2.1794.  Bhawanooft.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iil,  79,  1854.  8hawaiu»wi.~WaIam  Olum 
(1883)  in  Biinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  aiM,  1885. 
■hawans.— Schnyler  (cu.l608>  in  Ruttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson  K..  180-181.  1872.  Bhawtaoec—Albany 
Conf.  (1787)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  107, 
1866.  Bhawnesa.— Stuart  (1775)  in  Gibbes,  Doc. 
Hist.  Am.  Rev.,  i,  160,  1856.  BhawneMe.— Camp- 
bell (1761)  in  Ma».  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix, 
424,  1871.  Bhawnesa.— Croghan  (1750)  in  Rupp, 
West  Pa.,  app.,  28,  1846.  Bhawnasse.— Croghan 
(1766)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Ucog..  257.  1831. 
BhawiiaTB.— Cowley  (1775)  in  ArchiVefl  of  Md., 
Journal  of  the  Md.  Convention,  91,  1892. 
ikawBO.— Mandrillon,  Spectateur  Am^rlcain, 
map,  1785.  Bhawnoali.— Morse.  N.  Am.,  map,  1798. 
ikawaosa.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Bha- 
woBMa.— ThomaH  (1745}  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
Ajpp.,24, 1H16.  Bhawoaiki.— Rallnesqiie,  Am.  Na- 
tloiia,Ll99, 1836  (Delaware  name).  Bhawoaosa.— 
Pike,  Trav.,  102,  1811.  Bhaw-aa-oag.— Warren 
0862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Qoc.  Coll..  v,  82,  1885. 
flhmunmtrs.— New  York  Conf.  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  782,  1855.  BhowaahoM.— Liv- 
imnton  (1711),  ibid.,  v,  272,  1855.  Bhowanaeas.— 
Clarkson  (1694),  ibid.,  iv.  90. 1854.  Bhowaanoes.— 
Clarkflon  (1693),  ibid.,  43.  Bhowanoas.— Schuyler 

tl«94),  ibid..  96.  Bhowonssa.— Welser  (1748)  in 
tQpp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  14, 1846.  Bhowoaoas.— Liv- 
innton  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  iv.  651. 1854. 
ihwanoM.— Castor  Hill  Treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  377,  1878.  Birinnesss.— Barcia.  Ensayo, 
S18,  1723  (probably  identical).  Bowaaakas.— 
Woodward,  kemin.,  94.  1859.  Bowaaokas.— Ibid., 
26.  Bowanokees.  —  Ibid. ,  29.  Bow-oa-ao.  —  Whip- 
ple, Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3,  61.  1866  (pi.  8ow- 
on-o-ki).  BawaB06s.~De  Laet  (1683)  in  Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  8.  sec.  8,  349,  1816  (used  here  as  a  col- 
lective name  for  the  tribes  southward  from  Man- 
hattan id.).  Toagenlia.— For  forms  of  this  name 
as  applied  to  the  Shawnee,  see  Onticupanha. 

Shawnee  Cabini.  A  prominent  landmark 
on  the  traders'  trail  between  Rays  Town 
(Bedford,  Pa. )  and  the  Ohio  r.  in  the  18th 
oentury,  situated  8  m.  w.  of  the  site  of 
Bedfora  and  not  far  from  the  present 
Schellbuiv.  It  was  first  settled  by  the 
Shawnee  as  they  came  northward  from 
the  Potomac  early  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  a  well-known  point  on  the  In- 
dian trail  when  the  traders  of  Pennsylva- 
nia commenced  to  visit  the  Ohio.  James 
Le  Tort  was  perhaps  the  first  trader  to  go 
westward  over  this  route,  haviuff  trav- 
ersed it  as  early  as  1701;  in  1712  ne  was 
granted  a  license  as  a  trader  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Ck)uncil  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ii,  662, 
1852).  Conrad  Weiser  passed  throuffh 
in  1748  on  his  wav  to  Loestown  (ibia., 
V,  348,  1851).  fhe  locality  is  noted 
on  all  early  maps  of  Pennnylvania  and 
is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  traders' 
journalM.  (o.  p.  d.) 

BhawanaOabbins.— John  Harris  (1754)  in  Arch.  Pa., 
II.  V3.\  lHo2.  Shawano  Oabbins.— Scull  map.  1759. 
Bhawanoe  Cabbins.— Hutchins  map,  1764.  Bhawo- 
aasa  Oabbins.— Weiner  (1718)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  u,  13, 
1852. 

Shawnee  haw.  A  North  Carolina  name 
for  the  possum  haw.  Viburnum  nudum. 

Shawnee  Prophet.     See  Tenshvatauxi, 

Shawnee  lalad.    The  leaves  of  Hydro- 
phyllum  vuurophi/Uum^  which  are  eaten 
"greens"  in  the  W.  in  early  spring. 

Shawneetown.  A  Shawnee  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  about  the 
present  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  co.,  111. 


Putnam  (Mid.  Tenn.,  365,  1859)  says  the 
tribe  occupied  it  after  beintj^  driven  from 
Cuml)erland  r.  by  the  Chickasaw.  It 
was  nituated  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  b^'  tlie  Piankashaw  to  the 
U.  S.  by  the  Vmcennes  treaty  of  Dec  30, 
1805,  but  was  already  abanaoned  at  the 

time  of  Croghan* s  viMt  in  1765. 
Old     Bhawnessa     Yitlam. -(Croghan     (1765)     in 
Thwaites.  Early  Went.  Trav..  1. 136, 1904.    Bhawa- 
aae  town.— Cuming,  Tour,  241, 1810. 

Shawneetown.  A  small  settlement  be- 
tween Say  re,  Pa.,  and  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
occupieil  a  short  time  by  a  few'Shawnee 
families. 

Towa  of  Bhawnee.— Proc.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Geol. 
80C..  IX,  203,  1905. 

Shawnee  wood.  A  western  name  for 
Catalpa  ^})€cinm. 

Shawomet  ( '  nei'k  of  land ' ).  A  former 
village  of  the  Wampanoag  near  the  pres- 
ent Somerset,  Bristol  co.,  Mass. 

Hiahawomet.  —  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  157,  1836. 
Kahawomet— Holden  (1643)  in  Ma.sM.  Hl»t.  Soc. 
(k>ll.,  3d  8.,  I.  G,  1825.  Shawamet— Barher,  Hist. 
Coll..  189, 1839.  Bhewamett.— Colo  (1670)  in  Mann. 
HiBt.  tkK*.  Coll..  iHt  H.,  VI.  211, 1800.  Bhowamet.— 
Hazard,  ihid.,  2d  h..  vi,  507, 1815. 

Shawomet.  A  former  village  of  the  Nar- 

raganset  near  the  present  Warwick,  Kent 

CO.,  R.  1. 

Miahowomett.— Williams  (1658)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec..  I, 
891, 1856.  Shaomet.— liubbarti  (1680) in  Maw.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  VI,  507.  1815.  Sliawomet.— Warner 
(1644)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.  1, 140. 1856.  Bhawomnt.— 
Jonefl,  Ind.  Bui.,  10.  1867.  Showomut.— Arnold 
(1661)  in  R.  I.  Coll.  Rec.  I.  231,  1866. 

Shaya.    The  Squirrel  clan  of  the  Yuchi, 

3.  V. 
ija.— Speck,  Yuehi  Inds..  70, 1909  (<•-<*). 

Shaytee'i  Village  (She'-te,  *pelican*.— 
Geranl).  A  former  village,  prolwibly  Pota- 
watomi,  name<l  from  a  chief,  (m  Fox  r., 
111.,  on  a  tnu't  of  land  sold  in  1833. 

She.     A  prehiHtoric  mined  pueblo  of 

the  compact,  communal  type,   situated 

about  5  m.  h.  of  (lalisteo,  in  Santa  Fe  co., 

N.  Mex.    The  Tano  claim  that  it  was  a 

village  of  their  tribe. 

Pueblo  de  8h<.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mcx..  201. 
1885.  She.— Bandelicr  in  Arch.  Inst.  I'apery.  iv. 
100.  1892. 

Sheakih  ( 'new  water* ) .  A  Niska  village 
site  on  the  s.  bank  of  Nans  r.,  Brit  Col., 
6  m.  above  the  canyon,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  that  came  into  existence  after 
the  eruption  that  is  visible  at  this  point 
Several  mo<lem  fishing  houses  mark  the 
site.  (g.  t.  b.) 

Sheoalamy.     See  Shikellamy, 

Sheoaraohweschgae.  See  Sequidongquee, 
Shecomeoo  ('great  village/ from  kitchi 
'great,*  'superior,*  comoco  'land*  with 
definite  l>oundarie8,  hence  'settlement' 
*houw,'  t»tc. — (lerard).  A  villa^  be- 
longing to  the  VV'awya(;htonoc  division 
of  the  Mahioan.  situated  alxiut  2  m.  s.  of 
the  pre*«ent  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.  The  Moravians  established  a  mis- 
sion there  in  1740,  but  in  1746  the  Indians 
removed  to  Friedenshuetten,  and  after- 
ward to  Gnadenhuetten. 
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Ohte'tBi'w.— Trumbull.   Ind.  Hunel  Conn.,  M, 
1B81.    Cbr-ii-iiil'-oo.— Connollef  In  Heckewelder, 


Honlumglon 


N«rr, 


Lcklel.  HL... ,-   _,  .,  

BhloBJBlko,— Trumbull,  op.  clt..  67. 

Rhediao.  A  Micmac  village  or  bond  in 
1670  ftt  the  present  tjhedioc,  on  the  k. 
coast  of  New  Bninawick. 

Ofatdalk.— Vaudreull  (ITU)  in  N.  Y.  I<nc.  Col. 
Hist.,  1.359,  1HU<.  a«dliik.-R7e(1T«))lnHaw. 
Btet.  Roc.  (^oll..  lat  ■.,  X,  IIA,  1809.  Jadlok.- 
Stilai{17ei),  Ibid.,  lie. 

RhMthltnitn*  ( a-iil-}6nni).  A  band  or 
villflge  of  the  Chastacoela  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Itogue  r.,  Ores.;  or  perhaps  the  Tak- 
elma  villiijre  on  tiieoppoeito  bank.— Dor- 
eey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

ShtgoMlikviL.  The  Yurok  aame  of  a 
Karok  villafce  below  Orleans  Bar,  Kla- 
math r.,  K.  w.  Cal. 

Ih«hgsi.  \  band,  prohtibly  of  the  Cala- 
poo}^  tnentioDed  by  Ron  (Advent, 236, 

BhBli«k«,  BbvkskB.     See  Slialiaka. 
BbskaUun;,  SbekclUmy.     Bee  Shikd- 

BbBll,  8h»llwork.  Shell  was  a  favorite 
material  with  the  aborigincA  all  over 
America  for  the  manufocture  of  iniple- 
ments,  ntensils,  and  omamente;  and 
shells  in  th«ir  natural  Htate  or  merely 
notched  or  perforalfd  for  attachment 
were,  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form 
and  color  ( Marifinella,  Olivella,  Natica, 
etc.),  extensively  ui*d  for  personal  em- 
I)e1liuhment.      Among  the   tribes   n.    of 


Mexieo  riam  an<l  mussel  shells  (Venus, 
Mya,  Anodon,  Unio,  ete. )  sen-eJ  foroupe 
and  ppoons,  were  halted  for  scraping 
and  dicing,  and  worked  up  into  fish- 
hooks, Itnives,  and  other  minor  imple- 
mente.  The  large  conchs  (Slroiubua, 
Cassis,  Fulgnr,  et«.)  were  used  as  drink- 


hafted  as  clnbe  and  picks.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  thick  walls  were  cut  up  to  be 
shap^  by  tedious  proceBses  of  scraping, 
^nding,  and  drilling  with  atone  tools 
into  celts,  adzes,  gougcx,  st^raners,  and 
plummets.  Ornaments  of  phclf  were  ex- 
ceedingly varied  in  form,  and  the  clam, 
unio,  conch,  and  many  of  the  larger 
shells  in  the  E.,  and  like  forms,  and  more 
especially  tbe  beautiful  alwlone  (Heli- 
otia)  of  the  Pacific  coast,   were  cut  up, 
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trimmed,  ground,  and  polished  and  peN 
foiated  for  beads,  pins,  pendants,  and 
breastplates  or  gorgets.  The  column  of 
the  conch  was  cut  np  into  sections  and 
ground  down  into  rude  beads.  Much  skill 
wBsshown  in  boring  these,  and  cylinders 
3  in.  or  more  in  length  were  pmantei 
longitudinally  by  means  of  dntls  of  un- 
known make.     Along  the  Atlantic  ooaat 


damBhel1s(  IVi  ,     .  .  

into  email  cylindrical  Ijoads,  which  were 

strung  as  necklaces  and  woven  into  belts, 
and  in  colonial  times  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  (see  Wampvin).  A  most  in- 
teresting exampleof  the  upe  of  smsl  I  sheila 
for  ornament  is  given  by  TyIor(Int«m«t. 
An;hiv  (.  Ethnog.,  i,2l5, 1888)  and  Boeh- 
nell  (Am.  Anthr.. 
IX,  38-^9,  1907). 
Jt  is  a  dcemkin 
mantle,  on  which 
figures  of  8  man 
and  two  quadru- 
peilx,  acco  m  pan  ied 
by  a  nunil«r  of 
round  figures,  are 
worked  m  marxi- 
nella  shells.  The  I 
specimen  has  been 
in  English  hands  .*- "l-,  f.=.,w  (n) 
[or  ujjward  ()f  250  j^ears,  and  was  ob- 
taineil  by  early  colonists  from  the  Pow- 
hatan Indians,  llivalve  shells  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  also  possibly  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  muMi  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Pueblo  region  for 
various  ornaments,  and  especiall}[  for 
beads,  which  were  very  highly  prized. 
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Some  of  the  obi*rte  were  neatly  carved,  especially  hoteworthy,  many  being  evi- 
tfae  (rog  being  [re<jiiently  iniitateil  in  pen-  dently  eymbiitii^  anil  ilepirting  Berpente, 
dant  ornamenlf ,  Dentalium  shellx  were  bird^  epiiiers,  ilancing  tiguree  in  «labi> 
Strang  as  beads  by  the  I'oast  tribes,  and  rate  coatume,  etc.  Some  of  thene,  found 
in  mounds  in  ibe  middle  Miaaissippi  vat- 
ley  region,  have  Uesigna  cloBcly  reeem- 


formcdan  important  uticleof  trade  with 
thoeoof  tbeintvrior.  On  the  Pa[;ili(M:oaat 
the  larger  varietief  o(  etam  shell  (Tivcla, 
Sazidumiu)  wereeniptoyedin  the  nianu- 


bling  Mexican  work,  although  uniloubt- 
edly  of  lucal  iiianiifacture. 

Sbells  and  objects  iiiaile  of  shell  Krrved 
as  on  important  feature  of  trade  l)etween 
the  coaHt  and  inland  trilH-s,  anil  in  many 
localitiea  were  used  as  money.   The  •■oncii 


hcture  of  beada  and  other  objects,  an<l 
the  abalitne  was  in  universal  di'rnand  for 
personal  ornametila;  and  liasliets  and 
other  obje<:ta  of  use        "   " 


abellaiif  tbi- Atlaiiti'i  coast  and  the  Gnlf 
of  Mexico  are  found  in  mounds  in  tite 
upptT   Missii^ippi  vallev.  and    even    in 
Manitoba,  and   sbells   from   Hie   I'aiutic 
were  in  roniniim  use  aa  far  inland  as  the 
Rocky  nifcj.     We  loam  from  hiatorical 
[-ule  of  a  ane- 
cies  of  Turbinidir  {/I 
vasalaousDd  inlik 
of  the  N,  \V.  cuiwt. 

Pniliahly  the  most   effective  and   im- 
portant ornaments  of  shell  employed  by 

souri'es  tliat  eumu  varieties  of  ehell,  in- 
llie  mound-lmildLnn  trilies  wen'  dicks,  cludinir  ilic  ■■■•ni-h,  were  cmploved  bv  the 
highly  polislierl,  c-arved.or  engraved  witli  natives  of  tlie  K.,  S.,  and  S.  W!  for  trum- 
dee^cns.  and  sus|>eiided  on  the  cbest  or  jiets,  and  ul«i  on  occasion  in  reremony 
from  the  eatw.    The  designs  on  these  are     and  as   votive  offerings.     Kosail  shelto. 
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many  of  which  are  ijuite  ei^ual  in  beauty 
of  form  and  I'olor  to  the  hvinfc  species, 
were  mucli  prixeil  by  tli<>  Indiana;  they 
Berve<i  as  fetiahea  and  I'barma,  and  are 


found  on  allara  or  ahrin<:«  and  in  the  l:it'> 
of medicine-ini-n.  tfomevarielieaofsliell, 
oapecially  tliose  dtriveil  frrun  tlie  wii,  ap- 
pMir  to  have  liailapeidal  nignilicanue  with 


the  tribes  of  the  /ar  interior.     Thi-y  were 

or  were  aacriHce.! 

Iirinea.     Beads  and 

icI).  and  like  forma 

made  in  itidttt' 


(itate  Mus,,  H,  no.  41;  ik-vcrlcv.  Virgin; 
I7ai;  Dixonmltull.  Am.  MtifiiNat.  HisL, 
XVII,  pt  3, 190f>;  Dunnint!  (|Uoled  by  Put- 
nam in  5th  Kep.  l'eal>o<lv  Mus.,  1672; 
Fewke8(l)  in22d  Rep.  II.  A.  V...  1903,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  Nov.  IftiMi;  Fowke, 
Ar(fha»l.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902:  (ioddHnl  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Ar<;h;coi.  and 
Kthnol.,  I,  no.  1,  l!K);i;  HolmoH  in  2<i 
Rep,  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  C.  C.  Jono«,  Antiq. 
So.  Inda.,  1873;  J,  JonpH  in  Smithflon. 
Cont.  KnowL,  mi,  1M76;  LawROn, 
Hist.  Carolina,  1714 ;  Moore,  varioua 
memoirs  in  Proc.  Acad,  Nat.  f^<■i.  I'hila. ; 
Mooreheoil,  Prehiat.  Imp]?.,  1900;  Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  ni,  1877;  Put- 
nam in  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Sat.  Hiat.,  xxiv, 
1800;  Rau  (1)  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  Ifl74, 
1876,  (2)  Archffiol.  Coll.  Nat  Mua.,  1876; 
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Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  1861-64;  Schu- 
macher in  Pealiody  Mus.  Hepe. ;  Ste&ms 
in  Nat.  Mum.  Rep.  1887, 1889;  Thomas  in 
12th  Rep. B.  A. K.,  1894;  ThruHton,  Antjq, 
of  Tenn.,  18i*7;  Tooker,  Aliionq.  8er.,  iv, 
16,  17,  26,  1901;  Roger  Williams  in  R.  I. 
Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  IXi,  1827;  Woodward, 
Wampum,  1878;  Wyman  (1 )  in  Am.  Nat, 
11,  noB.  «,  9,  1888,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peahody 
Acad.  Sci.,  I,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  G. 
and  a.  Sur\-.  West  of  100th  Merid.,  vu, 
1879.  (w.B.H.) 

8h«Il-h«Bpi.  A  term  applied  to  de-  • 
posits  of  refuse  reauUin);  from  the  con- 
auinption  of  ahellfisii  an  food.  Kindred 
depositc,  known  ordinarily  ae  "kitchen 
middens,"  accumulate  on'all  inhabited 
aitea,  anil  are  among  the  inoet  widely  die- 
trihutt^l  aQ<l  permanent  remains  left  by 
nriiiiitive  |ieoplea.  For  these  reasone.ancl 
t)e('Ausei)ieyiieces.'>arily  con  tain  exam  plea 
of  alnioat  every  varie'tv  of  the  durable 
handiwork  of  trie  peoples  conwrned  in 
theirat'citmnlation,  they  are  of  thehiKheet 
value  to  the  atudent  of  prehi.'rtoric  timce. 
The  percentaire  of  waate  resulting  from 
the  consumption  of  shelldah,  such  as  oys- 
tere,  clmns,  mussela,  and  concha,  ia  very 
great,  and  the  ai-cuninlations  on  niaoy 
ailt^  are  ao  extensive  aa  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  those  who  enronntor  them  for 
the  tirHt  timn.  The  depoaita,  however, 
are  not  always  mere  random  accumula- 
tiona,  tor  dnnng  the  |>eri<Kl  ot  depoaition, 
and  fliilwci|uently,  the  materialshavc  been 
utilized  in  tlie  erection  iif  moimds  for  resi- 
dence and  defense  and  as  {lepoaitoriea  (or 
thedeadCaeeW'-Hiirfc).  Many  of  the  most 
notahlesliell'moundaare  the  reaultnf  long 
|X!rio<lf'of|^radual  deposition  and  bii  i  tding, 
diirinit  which  tliev  served  alternately  for 
rcwideni-e  and  hiinal,  and,  in  the  S.,  per- 
hai>SHlsoaa  sites  for  temples  and  fortitlca- 
lions.  Since  theoccupaiicy  of  tliecoiintry 
hy  the  whites,  the  deBtniction  of  these  de- 
posits of  shell  liaa  gone  forward  with  great 
rapidity.  Thev  have  been  burned  for 
lime  and  for  fertilizer;  have  been  v     ' 


New  Orleans,  and  have  l»«n  leveled  by 
the  plow  on  innumerable  sitex.  The 
most  extensive  denoaita  of  shell  refuse 
are  found  along  tne  salt-water  shores, 
and  ea|>eciallv  within  tidewater  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets  where  the  clam,  ana 
eapeoially  the  oyater,  abound,  and  in  in- 
land i-alleye  where  the  fresh-water  mol- 
hi^ks,  the  mussel,  vivipara,  etc,,  thrive. 
Along  some  of  the  chores  they  are  almost 
continuous  formany  miles,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  extend  very  far  back  from 
the  landing  placps.  Dcposita  covering 
10  or  even  20  acres  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  the  denth  ia  usually  not  great 
save  over  limitea  areas,  where  they  rise 
frequently  to  20  feet,  and  in  cases  to  SO 
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feet  or  more.  Though  sometimeB  ap- 
proximately homogeneous  throughout, 
there  are  generally  evidences  of  stratifi- 
cation in  the  greater  deposits,  and  layers 
of  earth  and  other  refuse  are  intercalated 
with  the  shells.  In  some  cases  the  lower 
strata  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay, 
indicating  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of 
time  since  their  depositioQ. 

The  cultural  contents  of  the  normal 
middens  furnish  a  very  striking  record  of 
the  arts  and  industries,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes  concerned  in  their  accu- 
mulation. Ordinary  implements  of  stone, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal  are  embed- 
ded with  the  shells,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  encounter  at  various  levels  traces 
of  ancient  lodge  sites,  each  marked  by  a 
central  fireplace  encircled  by  accumula- 
tions of  dark  earth  and  ridges  of  shell 
refuse.  Lodge-site  depressions  are  also 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  heaps 
where  the  plow  has  not  effaced  them.  It 
is  observed  that  in  some  of  the  deposits  re- 
mains of  art  are  rare  or  apparently  absent, 
while  in  others  of  equal  size  and  possiblv 
greater  antiquity. artifacts  are  plentiful. 
Fragmentary  earthenware  is  abundant  in 
many  of  the  heaps  of  eastern  United  States 
and  usually  corresmnds  somewhat  closely 
with  that  of  the  village  sites  of  the  general 
region;  but  in  the  salt-water  accumula- 
tions the  pottery  is  often  exceptionally 
rude  in  make.  This  may  be  measurably 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the 
shell-heafp  sites  were  in  many  ceases  not 
permanent  abodes  and  that  inferior  ves- 
sels were  constructed  for  local  and  tem- 
porary use. 

The  shell-heaps  of  New  England,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  id.  are  numerous  and  coVer  con- 
siderable areas,  but  usually  have  no  great 
depth.  (See  Peninsular  ShtUmoumi^ 
WnaUbark  SheUmound.)  They  contain 
shells  of  several  varieties,  including  the 
ovster  to  a  limited  extent,  the  common 
clam  (Mya  arenaria),  the  quahog  (  Venus 
mercamria),  the  scallop,  the  mussel,  the 
cockle,  the  whelk,  and  other  varieties 
(Chase,  Mercer,  Morse,  Rau,  Wyman). 
The  deposits  include  vast  numl)ers  of  the 
simple  implements,  utensils  (including 
some  pottery),  and  ornaments  of  the 
tribei?,  and  these  are  well  reprenented  in 
the  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  National  Muneum.  The 
theory  that  the  Eskimo  formerly  occupied 
the  coiist  as  far  s.  as  Maine  fias  led  to 
the  search  for  definite  traces  of  this  people 
in  the  shell-heapji«,  but  so  far  no  decisive 
evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  shell- 
heaps  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
cloeelv  resemble  those  of  New  England, 
and  have  been  described  by  Abbott, 
Leidy,  Kau,  and  Tooker.    Those  6f  Mary- 


land, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  are  nu- 
merous and  extensive.  The  oyster-shell 
deposits  at  Popes  cr.  on  the  Potomac,  for 
example,  cover  30  acres  or  more,  and  were 
15  ft  m  depth  over  a  considerable  area 
before  the  removal  of  shells  for  fertilizing 
purposes  began  (Holmes,  Reynolds). 
Equally  important  deposits  occur  along 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  at  Still 
pond,  on  the  eastern  shore  (Jordan).  A 
mound  situated  on  Stall ings  id.  in  the 
Savannah  r.,  l^elow  Augusta,  Ga.,  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of 
midden  deposits  in  the  construction  of 
burial  mounds.  It  is  described  as  15  ft 
in  height  and  120  by  300  ft  in  horizontal 
extent;  as  consisting  of  mussel,  clam^  and 
snail  (Paludina)  shells,  and  as  containing 
hundreds  of  skeletons  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  (C.  C.  Jones).  The  shell- 
heaps  of  the  Georgia  coast  are  not  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  but  the  coast  of 
Florida  abounds  in  these  deposits,  those 
at  Turtle  mound,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and 
Cedar  Keys  being  of  gigantic  proportions. 
Those  along  the  Atlantic  coast  dt  the 
peninsula  are  composed  chiefly  of  oyster 
shells;  but  on  the  w.  coast,  l)esiae8  the  oys- 
ter there  are  several  genera  of  theooncbs, 
including  Busy  con,  Strom  bus,  Fulgur,Fa8- 
ciolaria,  and  other  shells  i  Brinton,  Cuah- 
ing,  Moore,  Wyman).  One  mound  on 
Tampa  bay  is  upwanl  of  30  ft  in  height 
and  covers  an  island  of  8  acres  in  extent 
The  deposits  of  the  northern  margin  of 
the  gulf,  in  Louisiana  and  Miasissippi, 
described  by  Foster,  Lyell,  Moore,  Van- 
uxem,  and  others,  include,  beeideB  the 
oyster,  particularly  the  clam  (QnaOiodam 
cunealiis). 

The  inland  fresh-water  shell-heape  of 
Florida  are  composed  of  distinct  genera 
of  shells — Ampullaria,  Paludina,  Unio, 
etc.  On  St  Johns  r.  a  fresh -water  snail 
( lln^ra  georgiana )  is  everywhere  the 
principal,  and  in  manv  cases  the  almost 
exclusive,  species.  Many  of  the  depos- 
its are  of  great  nize,  although  they  are 
accumulations  of  kitchen  refuse  pure 
and  simple.  The  mound  at  Bluftton 
has  30  acres  of  shells  and  reaches  a 
height  of  25  ft  above  the  river  level 
(Moore).  Mount  Taylor  and  others  are 
of  nearly  equal  importance.  All  contain 
examples  ol  such  artifacts  of  stone,  shell, 
bone,  and  metal  as  were  used  by  the  shell- 
heap  people.  Stone  implements  are  rather 
rare,  ana  pjottery  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities  in  most  of  the  deposits,  espe- 
cially on  and  near  the  surface.  Many  of 
the  shell-heaps,  especially  of  Florida,  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  the 
growth  on  them  of  live  oaks  of  the  laraest 
sizeindioatesthatthedepoaitshad  reached 
their  present  dimensions  before,  perhaps 
long  before,  the  diwovery  of  America.  It 
is  also  noted  that  the  shells  at  the  lower 
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dicative  of  very  > 

a^  is  also  Hi^eeeted  by  chajiffee  m  the 
nver  i:our»e8,  the  croBion  of  bluffs,  and 
the  formation  of  awarops  eince  the  period 
of  the  midden  atciinmtation,  as  well  as  by 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  ahtllB 
themselves.  Dr  I'ilsbry,  discussing  the 
bearintiof  the  observed  launal  changes  on 
the  question  ofantiquit^,  states  that  there 
was  a  marked  change  m  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  shells  (Uiriug  Ihe  period  of  for- 
mation of  certain  of  the  shell-tieldi^.  At 
thelowerlevelsin  the  Juniper  cr.  mounds, 
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Mr  Moore  itatea  that  in  the  shell- 
mounds  he  ha§  observed  no  evidence  of  a 
succession  of  distinct  peoples  or  widely 
variant  cultures;  that  certain  of  the  grc^ 
mounds  contain  no  potter;'  whatever; 
that  in  others  potterv- making  came  in 
during  the  period  of  their  accumulation, 
while  in  still  others  earthenware  ht  dis- 
tributed in  somewhat  varying  forms  with 
the  different  layers  from  tiase  to  summit. 
There  is.  he  beli'eve;',  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progress  in  culture,  and,  withal,  evi- 
dence of  great  age,  not,  however,  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  extended  to  a  pr^ 
vioua  geological  period.     As  a  result  of 


for  example,  a  dominant  species  of  the 
shells  used  is  the  normal  I'iriiuirn  i/for- 
giana.  Near  the  Hurfaoe  a  divergent  iorm 
(altior)  appears  and  prevails.  At  another 
jmint  a  variety  known  a»  limnnlhanina 
appears,  the  most  strongly  characteriwHi 
ininviiluals  beinz  al  or  near  the  snrface. 
"We  have  no  definite  Ptandanlf  nhcreby 
to  measure  the  time  requircl  tor  ihe  (.-vo- 
lution of  new  species  or  varii-ties  and  their 
establishment  as  dominant  local  forms; 
but  jixteing  by  Ihe  amount  of  change  in 
the  molTusra  sinre  the  clejHQ'llion  of  \fntYi 
post-Glacial  deposits  ef^  the  1xk>b,  we  can 
not  escajte  the  com*lnsion  that  a  liing  pe- 
riod is  indicateil,"— H.  A.  Pilsbry,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Clarence  6.  Moore,  in 
response  to  inquiries. 


tlie  investiifationB  of  Wyman  and  Moore 
an  estimate  of  a  thousand  years  may 
safely  be  given  as  a  minimum  for  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  by  the  aborigines. 

The  shell-heaps  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  on  the  n.,  and  those  of  the 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  MiBi^ifsippi,  are 
numennis  and  estensive.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  local  fresh-water  shells, 
C!<pecially  the  mussels  ( Unio)  and  snailn 
(Paludin'a).  and  contain  characteriBtic  art 
remains  of  the  region,  antl  In  very  many 
i-asec  tlieosseouH  rv mains  of  the  vertebrate 
aninials  nlilized  for  food.  On  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rs.,  especially 
in  their  middle  courses,  are  extensive 
depoeits  that  reach  a  depth  of  10  ft  or 
more.    They  have  not  been  adequately 
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Studied  and  described,  but  have  received 
cvual  attention  by  a  nuoiber  of  authors 
(Foster,  Maximilian,  Btelle,  Lyell,  Moc- 
LeAii,  ThruBlOii,  Jos.  Jones,  Tbnmas,  Mc- 
Whorter),  Midilen  deposits  do  not  ou^ur 
to  any  {treat  extent  about  the  shores  of 
the  Great  I^kee  or  along  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  west  and  the  Ritcky  mtn.  r^ion, 
biitare  numerous  and  im^iortant  oti  the 
Pacific  coast.     Between  h.  California  and 
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Alniika  Iheshcllrf  are  the  mupwl,  oyster, 
clam,  hali<)li»i.  nautilus,  snd  other  less  con- 
tpdciions  vurictii'S  (BuncroCt,  Pall,  Bells, 
Schumaclier,  Yarrow,  Yates,  aiul  authors 
in  Univ.  Cal.  I*uli.  in  Am.  Arohicol.  and 
Ethnol.). 

The  fholl-heaps  of  Alaska  have  been 
deeorilicil  byl>idlaiid  are  remarkable  as 
repn-Kenting  3  sui'ii-K-ivu  periods  of  occii- 
pancv;  the  tirt>t,  defitfuated  the  littoral 


and  the  absence  of  human  handiwork; 
the  second  is  called  the  fishing  period, 
the  dejioeits  l>einK  composed  larfcely  of 
fish  bone  and  containing  traces  of  very 
primitive  forms  of  stone  implements;  and 
the  third  is  called  the  hunting!  period,  in 
which  the  food  supply  was  much  varied, 
including  prominently  the  game  animals 
of    the   region,    the  culture   having  ap- 

Eroached  that  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  of  the 
istoricperiod.  Thedepoaits  are  numei^ 
ouB,  but  do  not  compare  in  extent  witii 
those  of  the  more  southerly  shores.  Dr 
Dall,  weigbinK  the  evidence  carefully, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  period  ap- 
proximating 3,000  years  is  represented. 

Consult  Abbott,  IVim.  Indiist,  1881; 
Ban(;roft,  Native  Races,  v,  1682;  Krinton, 
Florirlian  Peninsula,  1869;  A.  W.  Chase, 
Oregon  Shell  Muunds  (MS.  in  B.  A.  E.); 
H.  E.  Chat«  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1882, 
1884;  Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Boa, 
XXV,  1896;  Dall  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I, 
1877;  Fewkes  In  Am.  Antiq.,  xviii,  1896; 
Foster,  Prehist.  Kaces,  1878;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1. 1B07;  C.  C.  Jonec, 
Antiri.  8.1.  IndK.,  1873;  J,  M.  Jones  in 
Foster's  Prehist.  Races,  1878:  Jordan  in 
The  Archeoli^st,  iii,  1895;  I^e  Baron  in 
Rmithson.  Rep.  1882, 18«^;  Lyell,  Second 
Visit  to  tlie  U.  S.,  1849;  Matthew  in  Bull. 
Kat.  Hist  8oc.  New  Brunswick,  no.  iii, 
1884;  McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr,  8oc 
Wash.,  1680;  McLean  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1882, 1884;  MrWhorter  inSmitlison.  Hep. 
1874,  1875;  Men-er  in  Pub.  Univ.  Fw...  vi, 
1897;  Moore,  (1)  various  memoirs  in  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1910,  (2)  in 
Am.  Nat.,  xxvi,  no,  311,  1892;  Nelson 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and 
Eth.,  vii,  nos.  4-5,  1909-1910;  Peale  in 
Smithwm.  Rep.  1872. 1873;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Hep.  18&4,  18U5,  and  in  Smithson. 
Cont,  XXV,  1884;  Reynolds  in  Trana 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  1880,  and  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  no.  3.  1889;  Schumacher  in 
Smithson.Bep.  1874, 1876;SmithinMem. 
Am.  Mux.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  Antbr.  Mr.  tti, 
190.1;  Rtelle  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1870, 1871; 
Thomaa  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1894; 
ThruBton,  Antiij.  Tenn.,  18i»7;  Vanuxem 
in  PrOf.  Am.  Abso.  tieol.,  2d  scss.  1841, 
1M3;  Wvman  (1)  in  Am.  Nat.,  ii.  noe-  8 
and  X.  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad. 
8ci..  1,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  inSurv.  W. 
100th  Morid.,  vit.  1879.         (w.  h.  n.) 

Ibsmankan  (Shim<lgnn,  'lance,' 
'Bword.'^^erard).  The  largest  of  the 
dee  bands  in  \MS,  at  whii-h  period  they 
occupie<l  S^  tipis.  They  roamed  ana 
hunted  in  the  Cypress  and  Prickly-pear 
mts. .  B.  w,  .'Va^iniboia.  Canada,  but  occa- 
monally  visiteil  Missouri  r.  for  trade. 
Thev  took  their  name  from  a  chief,  otb- 
erwW  known  asTbe  l>ance. 

■La-n»u-k£a.— iUyilen,  EtbDOg.and  Fhllol.  Uo. 

Val.,  287.  imt  (miiprlnt). 
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Bhempf.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 

Brit.  Col. 

Oimpr— Hlll-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900 

Shexiango.  The  name  of  several  Indian 
settlements,  wide!  y  separated  in  situation. 
One  was  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r., 
a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the 
present  Economy,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  at 
one  time  was  an  important  trading-post, 
but  after  the  capture  of  Ft  Duquesne  and 
the  erection  of  Ft  Pitt  by  the  English  in 
1758,  it  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and 
early  in  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was 
wholly  abandoned.  It  was  at  this  place, 
called  by  them  Logs  Town,  that  Weiser 
and  Croghan  held  in  1748  the  first  treaty 
with  the  western  Indians,  which  appar- 
ently led  to  0§loron's  expedition  to  the 
Ohio  in  the  following  year.  This  French 
expedition  awakened  Virginia  to  the 
great  importance  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  Onio  country;  her  activity  in  this 
direction  in  turn  resulted  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  six  years  later.  In  1749 
C^loron,  with  his  expe<iition  to  the  Ohio, 
found  about  50  lodges  there,  while  Bonne- 
camps  estimated  80,  occupied  by  **  Iro- 
quois, Shawnee,  and  Loups;  also  Iroquois 
from  the  Sault  St  Louis  and  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  with  some  Nippissin- 
gues,  Abenakis,  and  Ottawas.''  Bonne- 
camps  says  that  **  we  called  itChiningu^, 
from  its  vicinity  to  a  river  of  that  name." 
At  the  time  of  this  expedition  it  had  been 
established  for  only  5  or  6  years,  and  was 
occupied  almost  wholly  by  Iroquois. 
General  Wayne  with  his  *'I>egion  of  the 
United  State«  "  encamped  on  its  site  from 
Nov.  1792  to  Apr.  20,  1793,  from  which 
^t  it  became  known  as  I^gionville. 

Probably  following  the  Nuremberg 
map  of  1756,  Mitchell  s  map  of  1755,  and 
D'Anville's  map  of  about  1775,  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  site  of  Warren,  Pa., 
a  place  on  which  C^loron  found  a  village 
called  Kananouangon  (Conewango)  with 
12  or  13  cabins  (N.  Y.  Doc.  (bl.  Hist,  x, 
249,  1858).  Parkman  makes  the  state- 
ment that  at  different  times  in  the  Ohio 
valley  there  have  been  3  distinct  villages 
(^led  Shenango:  one  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Conewango  and  the  Allegheny, 
then  the  first  one  describeil  above,  and 
the  third,  some  distance  up  the  Big  Beaver, 
near  the  Kuskuaki  of  Hutr.hins'  map  of 
1764,  on  which  it  is  written  Shaningo, 
being  about  60  m.  from  Ft  Pitt  (Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites  ed..  lxix,  note  40,  1900). 
Shenango  is  also  a  form  of  Chenango 
(q.  v.),  the  name  of  a  former  Iroquois 
town  in  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on 
Chenango  r.,  4  m.  above  its  junction  with 
the  SusQuehanna,  and  which  was  evacu- 
ated ana  partly  burned  by  the  Indians  in 
the  winter  of  1778-79.    It  contained  about 
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20  cabins.  Halsey  (Old  N.  Y.  Frontier, 
276,  map,  1901 )  locates  two  villages  where 
only  one  has  hitherto  been  recognized  as 
Shenango,  the  one  on  the  Chenango  r. 
about  4  m.  above,  and  the  other  just  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Susonehanna. 
The  one  he  writes  Otseningo,  ana  the  other 
Ochenang  on  the  map  and  Chenang  in 

the  text.  See  Loastown,  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Oheiuuig.^Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  276, 
1901.  Ghenanfo.— Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed.,  index, 
item  Logstown,  1900.  Oheninfo.— McKendry  in 
Joor.  Mil.  Exped.  Maj.  Qen. Sullivan  (1779),  202, 
18S7  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  Ohaiiiiiffaa.— Mitch- 
ell, map  (1755),  cited  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X.  249, 1858  (Warren  site).  Ohinaaco.— Beatty  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan  (1779),  24, 
1887  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  Ohia^i.— Jos.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  index,  item  Logstown,  1900. 
ICsnanouangon.  — Bonnecamps  (1749)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
ibid.,  LXIX,  165. 1900  (Conewango=>Warren  site). 
LegioBTiUe.— Ibid.,  index,  item  Logstown.  Ooke- 
aaag.— Halsey,  Old  New  York  frontier,  map, 
1901.  Shaningo. —Bouquet,  Exped.  (1764),  149, 
and  map,  1868  (Beaver  cr.  site).  Shenango.— Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites  ed..  index,  item  Logstown.  Za- 
ninge.— Loekiel.  Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren,  pt. 
Ill,  8.  1794  (Chenengo,  N.  Y.,  site).  For  other 
synonyms,  see  Chenango  and  Loffitawn, 

Shennotqiiankin.  One  of  the  3  bands 
of  Similkameen  Okinagan  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, numbering  in  all  179  in  1909. 
Bhennoquankin.— Can.  Ind.  Ai7.,  pt.  il,  166,  1901. 
Shennoskuaakin.— Ibid.,  419, 1898.  Shea-nos-qaaB- 
kin.— Ibid.,  191. 1888. 

8heo.*  An  unidentified  division  of  the 

Oglala  Sioux,  mentioned  by  Lewis  and 

Clark  (Discov.,  34,  1806). 

Shequalliiere.    See  Sagkwareeia, 

Sheihalek  ( *  white  whale  passage ' ) .    A 

Kowagmiut  Eskimo  summer  village  on 

the  N.  shore  of  Kotzebue  sd.,  near  the 

mouth  of  Noatak  r.,  where  Kowagmiut, 

Selawigmiut,  Malemiut,  and  Nunat^^iut 

meet    Kaviagmiut,     Kinugumiut^    and 

other  traders  from  the  coast  and  islands 

to  exchange  furs  for  oil  and  walrns  hides, 

and  for  rines,  cartridges,  drilling,  alcohol, 

and  tobacco  obtained  from  the  Chukchi 

of  Siberia,  who  have  traded  ivory  and 

whalel)one   for   them  with  whalemen. 

Pop.  100  in  1880. 

Setualik.— Becchey.  Narr.,  chart,  1831.  Bheahala- 
famute.— Petroff  in  10th  CSensus,  Alaska.  4.  1884. 
Bheshoalik.— 11th  Census,  Alaska.  187, 1898.  Sha- 
shore-lik.—Hooper.  Cmise  of  Corwin,  44, 1881. 

8heihebe('duck').    A  gens  of  the  Chip- 

e^wa. 
uk-ud-a-shib.— Warren  (1852)  in  lUnn.  Hist.  Soc. 
C0II..V,  45, 1885  ('black  duck').  Bhe-sheba'.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc,  166,  1877.  Bheshehof.^Tanner, 
Narr.,  315. 1830.  Shiship.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Sheihequin  {hensLpeS^iish^kwan,  cognate 
with  NipissingandMontagnaisaAtx/iTriiwtn, 
Prairie  Cree  ii^hvan,  Chippewa  jUkig- 
wan,  Menominee  tHAktvan,  Southern  Re- 
nape  UihltshV^kwany  etc.,  a  gourd  rattle 
used  by  Indians  in  their  ceremonies. 
With  tHe  locative  suffix,  SKtsKthLwnAnk, 
'at  the  gourd  rattle.'  The  name  prob- 
ably had  reference  to  some  practices  of 
the  pagan  Indians  who  lived  at  the  place 
so  named. — Grerard).    A  former  Iroquois 
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townwithamized  population,  dominantly 
Seneca,  but  including;  also  Delawares  or 
Munsce,  situated  in  1772  about  6  ui.  below 
Tioga  Point,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  It  was 
the  nomeof  the  notorious  Queen  Esther, 
the  **  fiend  of  Wyoming,"  who  about  this 
time  removed  northward  6  m.,  forming  a 
new  settlement  that  later  became  known 
as  Queen  Esther's  Town,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  Col.  Hartley  in  1778,  where- 
upon the  Queen  fled,  probably  to  Che- 
mung, Chemung  co.,  N\  Y.  Sheshequin 
was  situated  on  the  b.  side  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Ulster,  Bradford  CO.,  Pa.,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Cash  cr.,  the  northern 
part  being  heatHen,  the  southern  Mora- 
vian Christian  Indians;  it  was  the  former 
who  removed  6  m.  higher,  while  the  lat- 
ter went  to  Friedensstadt    See  Queen 

Edher's  Toum.  ( j.  N.  b.  h.  ) 

OAd  BheahequiB.— Craft  in  Proc.  and  Coll.  Wyo. 
Hist,  and  Qeol.  Soc..  ix,  200. 1906.  BohechMhiqu»- 
n«k.— Brlnton,  Lenape  Leg.,  79,  1886.  Bheaohe- 
qnoB.— Heokewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Boc., 
n.  (I.,  IV,  386, 18S4.  ShMheoununk.— Craft  in  l*roc. 
and  Coll.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc.,  ix.  202-4. 
1906.  Bhethequin.— Dav,  Penn.,lS9,1848.  Tsoheoh- 
•ohequannink.— LoHkiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Brelh., 
pt.  8,  77,  1794.  TseheohMhequanong.—Roth  (1772) 
quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenai>e  Leg.,  79, 1885.  Tsoh*- 
ensequannink.— Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  859,  1846. 

Shetak  Captives.  A  party  con^sting  of 
two  women,  Mrs  John  Wright  and  Mrs 
William  J.  Duly,  with  two  children  each, 
two  daughters  of  Thomas  Ireland,  and 
Lilhe  Everett,  captured  by  White  Lodge 
at  l^ke  Shetak,  Murray  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Aug.  20,  1862,  and  carried  away  to  the 
Missouri  r.,  where,  after  great  hardship, 
they  were  rescued  by  the  **Fool  Soldier 
Band,"  consisting  of  11  young  Teton 
Sioux,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand  r., 
in  Walworth  co.,  S.  Dak.,  Nov.  20  of  the 
same  year.  (d.  r.  ) 

Shevenak.     A    Kuskwogmiut    Eskimo 

village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 

Alaska.     Pop.  58  in  1880;  62  in  1890. 
Bhevenafamute.— NelNon  quoted  by  Baker.  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaiika.  1901 .   Shorenafamate.— Petroff,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  53, 1884. 

Shgwalikih  {C^MkCj  Tlakluit  name). 

A  former  village  of  either  the  Tlakluit 
or  the  Klikitat,  about  3  m.  below  The 
Dalles  of  Columbia  r..  Wash.      (e.  s.) 

Shiankya.  The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 

Bhi-an-hti.— Heuott  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  vi,  481, 
1904.    8hiaak'7a+.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  351, 1896. 

Shickalamy,  Shiok  Calamy,  Shiokelimy. 
See  ShikeUamy. 

Shickihack.  A  Winnebago  chief,  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  the  Sangamon 
country  in  Illinois,  who$«  name  is  said  to 
signify  *  rising  sun.*  He  is  first  heard 
of  in  1819,  having  come  down  from  the 
N.  to  the  Sangamon  countrv  to  avoid  the 
constant  hostihty  between  his  {people and 
the   Chippewa;'  here   he   made   many 


friends  among  the  white  settlers.  In 
1820  he  was  chief  of  a  band  of  about 
40  families  with  a  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Sangamon  r.,  25  m.  above  its  mouth, 
and  about  12  m.  w.  of  New  Salem,  111. 
A  high,  dome-shaped  hill  near  the  Indian 
village  was  called  ''Shickshack's  Knob," 
and  is  still  known  by  that  nanie.  In 
1827,  on  hearing  of  the  trouble  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Shick- 
shack  and  his  people  departed  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  He  was  seen 
at  Dixon*s  Ferry  in  1832,  where  he  had 
come,  he  explained,  to  meet  some  of  his 
old  friends  among  the  soldiers,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  among  the  friendlv 
Winnebago  who  captured  Black  Hawk 
and  placed  him  in  the  custody  of  United 
States  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Winnebago  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  removed  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  finallv  settling  in  Kansas, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Shickshack  and 
his  immediate  followers  accompanied 
them.  In  appearance  Shickshack  was 
erect,  muscular  and  active,  of  medium 
height  and  weight;  his  expression,  harsh 
an<f  unpleasant,  did  not  accord  with  his 

i'ovial  and  sympathetic  diHiK)6ition.  He 
lad  two  wives,  one  a  Winnebago  and 
one  a  Kickapoo,  an<l  four  children.  Mrs 
Mary  Catherwood  has  made  him  a  prom- 
inent character  in  her  novel,  "Snanish 
Peggy,"  in  which  she  represents  nim  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
See  Snyder  in  Jour.  111.  State  Hist.  Soc., 
II,  no.  8,  1909. 

Shiegho.  A  Pomo  tribe  or  village  near 
Hopland,  Mendotnnoco.,  Cal.;  associated 
with  the  Shokhowa. 

Beaoot.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  449, 1882.  Bhie- 
f ho.— A.  L.  Kn»eber.  infn,  1904.  8i-a-ko.— Powers 
In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Iii,  172, 1877. 

Shields.  The  shield  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  defensive  equipment  of  the  Indian 
warrior  of  the  open  country  of  the  plains 
and  the  arid  S.  W.,  as  well  as  farther 
8.  in  Mexico,  but  was  found  only  occa- 
sionally among  the  Eastern  tribes,  not 
being  adapted  to  use  in  a  region  of  tim- 
ber and  thick  undergrowth.  Shields  of 
bark  or  netteil  willow  or  cane  are  men- 
tioned among  the  Iroquois,  the  Virginia 
tribes,  and  the(/arolinatril)e8  as  far  back 
as  De  Soto's  exf)edition,  1539.  The  cui- 
rass and  other  forms  of  body  armor  took 
the  place  of  the  shield  among  the  eastern 
and  northern  tribes  generally  on  the 
Arctic  coast  and  in  the  Canadian  N.  W., 
and  along  the  Pacific  i^oast  southward 
into  California,  and  were  found  also 
among  the  Pueblos,  and  more  anciently 
among  the  Navaho.     (See-4rmor.) 

The  shield  of  the  eciuestrian  warrior  of 
the  plains  wa.s  round,  varying  from  12 
to  26  in.  in  diameter,  and  averaging  about 
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17  in.  The  ordinary  material  was  thick 
bnffalo  hide,  with  one  or  two  covers  of 
soft  drea^d  buffalo,  elk,  or  deer  xkin, 
bnt  a  few  inBtances  are  known  of  ehields 
of  netted  rode  covered  with  eoft  dreeeed 
akio,  the  supposed  protecting  power  in 
such  caees  being  wholly  due  to  the  "medi- 
cine." The  de!>ign  upon  the  outside 
cover  was  different  from  that  upon  the 
ineide  coyer,  which  lant  was  exposed 
only  at  the  moment  of  going  into  the 
fi^ht,  by  loosenioK  and  throwing  back 
the  outside  cover.  The  protecting  "med- 
icine" and  the  head  and  bridle  pendant 
were  usually  kept  between  the  two  covers. 
The  shield  was  carried  upon  the  left  arm 
by  means  of  a  belt  passing  over  the 
ehoulder,  in  ^uch  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
free  nse  of  the  left  hand  to  fjrasp  the  bow, 
or  could  be  alnng  around  to  the  back  in 
a  retreat.  It  was  sufficient  to  stop  an 
arrow  or  turn  the  stroite  of  a  lance,  but 
afforded  but  slight  ri 
bullet  The  Pima.  Ni 
shield,  intended  for  u 
than  on  home,  was  usu 
ally  of  laniie  size,  cu 
from  a  sinj^ie  piece  o 
Uiii;k  bide,  uithou 

times  iitleil  with  a 
wooden  hand-grsfp  on 
the  inner  side.  In  an- 
cient timet"  Pu  e  ill  o 
sliields  were  made  also 
of  hasketry.  The  Pima 
shield  was  frei^ueutly 
painted  with  a  design 
reM'mhling  the  swas- 
tika cross,  a  favorite 
symbol  in  the  tril>e. 
The  shields  of  the  ZuHi 

Priests  of  the  Bow  see—  ..   — .   _    

intended  for  ceremonial  purposes  rather 
than  for  war. 

The  shield  of  the  Plains  warrior  con- 
stituted hie  mort  t<acrc<l  possession  from 
the  time  when  it  was  made  for  him,  or 
given  tj)  him  soon  after  his  first  encoun- 
ter with  the  enemy,  until  it  was  laid  un- 
der his  head  in  the  grave,  unless  before 
that  time  beelowea  on  some  worthy 
younger  warrior  or  left  as  a  precious  cac- 
riArcatthegraveof  wife  or  child.  Kvery 
shield  I'iriginatetl  from  a  dream,  in  which 
the  dreamer  was  t^jld  by  the  spirit  how 
many  shields  he  miaiht  make,  how  they 
mu)>t  be  ptunted  and  decorated,  how  the 
owner  must  piunt  and  otherwise  deco- 
rate himself  and  his  pony,  and  what 
taboos  and  other  sBcre<i  obligations 
he  must  olmerve  through  life  in  order 
to  obtain  (lie  protection  of  the  shield 
spirit,  which  might  be  a  bird,  a  ijuadru- 
ped,  a  lieing  of  the  tribal  [lanlhcon,  or 
one  uf  the  personified  powers  of  nature. 
The  owner  raiely  made  big  own  shield, 


a  have  been 


but  received  it  from  the  dreamer,  usually 
an  old  warrior  or  recognized  medicine- 
man, who  made  it  on  request  as  be  had 
been  instructed,  for  a  definite  compeuHi- 
tion  in  horses,  blankets,  or  other  property. 
The  hide  used  for  the  purpose  was  taken 
from  the  neck  of  the  buffalo  bull,  and 
was  made  exceptionally  thick  and  tough 
by  shrinking  it,  while  wet,  over  a  fire 
built  in  ahole  in  the  ground.  Thecntting, 
painting,  and  decorating  with  feathers 
and  other  pendants  were  all  matters  of 
much  ceremony,  in  which  the  maker  was 
assisted  by  the  candidate  and  by  other 
shield  owners,  usually  those  carrying 
shields  of  the  same  pattern.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  young  man  was 
instructed  in  all  the  obligations  connected 
with  the  shield,  and  at  its  completion 
the  shield  was  formally  consecrated  in  a 
sweat-house  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  whole  ceremony  concluded  with  a 
feaitt.  The  obligations  included  certain 
taboos,  prayers,iiongs,and  warcriea,  with 
a  specific  method  of  caring  for  the  shield 
when  in  camp  and  of  uncovering  it  be- 
fore going  into  the  fight.  When  not  in 
use  it  was  hung  upon  a  tripod,  usually 
facing  the  sun,  or  tied  npon  an  upright 

Bhifnnin  ('black-eye  people,'  nrotobly 
referring  to  com  with  black  grains).  One 
of  the  two  divisions  or  fraternities  of  the 
people  of  the  pueblo  of  Islota,  N.  Mex. 

See  CliUT&ji. 

BU-fu-m'B.— Hoilgc,  Hold  not«,  B.  A.  E.,  1SS6. 

Bbigom.  A  Pomo  village  just  h.  of 
what  is  known  as  Morrison's  Landing,  on 
the  E.  shure  of  Clear  lake,  Lake  co.,  t'al. 
The  present  village  stands  about  i  m.  s. 
of  the  old  village  of  the  same  name,  to 
which  Gibbe  attributed  a  population  ol 
91  in  1851.  It  is  now  occupied  by  not 
more  than  a  dozen  people.       (s.  a.  b.) 

OhtHxim.— McKee  (IMl)  In  M«Q.  Ex.  Doe.  <,  3M 
Cong..    »[>«.   «em.,    136,    ISM.    Oi(oai.— 


V.  EbJ.'p 
(18511  in'sch 


1.  Siithi.  ix 


19.  ISH. 


„.     -,^3  Stunk. 

BMkaltamy.     See  Skikdtamy. 
Blilk«.     The  extinct  Star   clan  of  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Btu-k*.~8te>enMnlii 

ahCka-bus Hcxige  I 

{hAno=^  'pei>pli"')- 

ShlkiidaptiklL  {Ciq.'E.ldaptij,  'there  is  a 
gap  or  gulch').  A  f ormer  villi^  of  the 
Tlakluit,  i  m.  below  The  Dalles  of  Co- 
lumbia r..  Wash.  (b.  8.) 

Shlkallamy  (a  highly  Anglicized  form 
of  the  Delaware  translation  of  the  Oneida 
chieflain  title  ORgwatfro'^'hiaVh^  (Ung. 
quaterughiathe),  signifying  'It  has  caused 
the  sky  to  be  light  or  bright  for  us.' 
The  cognate  form  of  the  Delaware  term 
isS7ij6lnamrfi'jew(n=Delaware(),'nejin- 
ing  '  He  cansea  it  to  be  light  or  daylight 
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for  him/  or  'He  lights,  enlightens  him.' 
The  forms  of  the  name  ending  in  us  (see 
below)  are  due  to  a  Latinism  by  the 
Moravian  writers  rather  than  to  the  orig- 
inal native  form  of  the  name.  Those 
ending  in  o,  a,  or  y  are  forms  employed 
by  English  writers,  and  probably  are  ap- 
proximately nearer  the  original  native 
term  than  those  ending  in  tin.  Another 
Iroquoian  name  applied  to  this  chieftain 
is  Swatanev,  a  highly  Anglicized  form  of 
Ofiklii'snvathe^^tam\  signifying  *  He  causes 
it  to  be  light  for  us,'  an<i,  iiguratively, 
'He  enlightens  it  for  us,'  or  as  an  api>el- 
lative,  *Our  Enlightener').  An  Oneida 
chieftain.  According  to  Bartram  he  was 
"an  adopted  Frenchman,"  born  in  Mon- 
treal, who  had  been  captured  and  adopted 
by  the  Oneida,  although  he  claimed  to 
be  a  Cayuga.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  great  federal 
Iroquois  council  at  Onondaga,  and  was 
sent  by  it  to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna 
in  1728  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  to  keep  watch  over  the  tnbu- 
tary  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  sobriety,  and 
prudence,  and  at  all  times  showed  marked 
kindness  to  the  whites,  e8f)ecially  to  the 
missionaries.  In  the  execution  of  his 
trust  Shikellamy  conducted  many  im- 
portant embassies  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Iroquois 
council  at  ( )nondaga,  and  he  also  attended 
many  if  not  most  of  the  councils  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Conestoga,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  jM?rformance  of  his  dutiei).  The 
importance  of  his  ollice  is  evi<lent  from 
the  fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, after  the  Conestoga  were  subju- 
gated in  1676  by  the  Iroquois,  was  as- 
signed by  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  as  a 
hunting  ground  to  the  Shawnee,  Dela- 
wares,  Conov,  Nan  ti  coke,  Munsee,  Tutelo, 
Saponi,  and  Conestoea  tribes.  When 
the  Mohawk  sold  the  Wyoming  region  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Sus^iuehanna  Land 
Co.,  although  this  tribe  had  never  aided 
in  the  conquests  made  in  this  valley,  the 
council  at  C)nondaga  began  to  realize  that 
this  section,  with  its  valuable  lands  and 
many  dependent  tribes,  was  worthy  of 
careful  attention;  hence  these  trilx»swere 
made  to  understjuid  that  in  the  future 
they  must  transact  all  business  wMth  the 
proprietary  government  solely  through 
their  (lcj)uty.  With  his  residence  fi.xed 
at  Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  Pa.,  Shikel- 
lamy was  promoted  in  1745  to  the  full 
vicegerency  over  the  tributary  tribes  in 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  intricate  and 
important  interests  committeii  to  him  re- 
ceived the  care  of  an  astute  statesman  and 
diplomat.  Th(;  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  the  Indians  led  to  pn)hibitory  decrees 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Penn- 


svlvania,  and  later,  evidently  through 
the  influence  of  traders,  when  these  pro- 
hibitory measures  became  lax,  Shikella- 
my in  1*731  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Pennsylvania  government  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  liquor  trade  should  be 
better  regulated  with  resard  to  its  sale 
among  his  people,  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  proprietary  government  and 
the  Six  Nations  would  cease.  As  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
had  forced  a  large  number  of  Shawnee 
to  migrate  from  the  Sosquehanna  to  the 
Ohio  r.  in  1730,  and  as  French  emissaries 
were  taking  advantage  of  this  condition 
to  alienate  the  Shawnee  from  the  English 
interest,  the  Ciovemor  decided  in  1731  to 
send  Shikellamy,  ''a  trusty,  good  man, 
and  a  great  lover  of  the  English,"  to 
Onondaga  to  invite  the  Six  Nations  to 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  order  to  keep  the  Shawnee  in  the 
English  interest;  but  owing  to  the  mis- 
trust the  Six  Nations  had  of  the  motives 
of  the  English,  they  did  not  send  a  dep- 
utation until  August,  1732,  and  even  then 
there  were  del^ates  from  only  three  of 
the  tribes,  who  professed  to  speak  for  the 
others,  consequently  the  conference  was 
unsatisfactory.  In  1736  Shikellamy 's  in- 
fluence was  enlisted  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference in  which  would  be  represented 
the  entire  confederation  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  less  than  two  months'  time 
Conrad  Weiser  was  enabled  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  more  than 
a  hundreii  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  with 
their  retinues  were  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. By  this  treaty  of  1736  the  Six 
Nations,  in  consideration  of  a  large  con- 
signment of  merchandise,  deeded  all  their 
Susquehanna  lands  s.  and  e.  of  the  Blue 
mtns.  Some  weeks  later,  when  nearly  all 
the  leading  Indians  had  departed,  an- 
other deed  was  prepared  ana  8igne<l  by 
the  remaining  Indians,  which  purported 
to  include  the  lands  ostensibly  claimed 
bv  the  Six  Nations  within  the  drainage 
01  Delaware  r.  s.  of  the  Blue  mtns. — a 
treaty  that,  says  Walton,  '* established  a 
precedent  for  an  Iro<|uois  claim  to  lands 
owned  by  the  Delaware  Indians, "a claim 
that  ha<i  never  hitherto  l)een  advanced. 
"No  doubt,"  says  Walton,  ''Shikelimy 
was  the  Indian  agent  who  accomplished 
this,  and  that  he  used  Conrad  Weiser  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  Weiser  helped  Shikel- 
imy  sow  the  seed  which  drenched  Penn- 
sylvania in  blood  from  17t55  to  1764.  In 
permitting  this  second  deed  Pennsylva- 
nia Ptarted  that  series  of  events  with  the 
Delawares  which  cost  her  ona  of  the  most 
remarkable  Indian  invasions  in  colonial 
history.  And  at  the  same  time  by  secur- 
ing this  and  tlms  conciliating  the  Iro- 
quois, and  holding  the  key  to  tneir  f  utore 
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attitude,  Weiserand  the  proprietary  j?ov- 
emment  made  a  future  nation  possible. 
Pennsylvania  suffered  that  a  nation  might 
live.  She  brought  upon  herself  after 
many  years  a  Delaware  war,  but  escaped 
a  Six-lNation  war,  a  French  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  threatening  possi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  all  the  English 
colonies  on  the  coast.'*  Shikellamy  did 
not  sign  the  treaty  of  1744,  because,  it 
appears,  he  was  determined  not  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  Maryland  to  lands  n. 
of  the  disputed  boundary. 

Weiser  had  many  good  reasons  for  re- 
garding Shikellamy  as  the  key  to  the  se- 
cret policies  of  the  council  of  the  Iroquois 
at  Onondaga,  hence  in  1745,  when  Shi- 
kellamy was  reouested  by  Governor 
Thomas  to  visit  Onondaga  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  Six  Nations  to  agree 
to  a  peace  with  the  Catawtxa,  Weiser  took 
an  offering  with  which  to  **  wipe  away" 
the  faithful  old  chieftain's  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  **  Unhappy  Jake,"' 
among  the  Catawba;  for  until  this  was 
done  the  chieftain  could  not  devote  at- 
tention to  public  affairs.  Having  thus 
comforted  the  aged  chieftain,  he  set  out 
in  company  with  Andrew  Montour.  Shi- 
kellamy and  son,  in  May,  1745,  for  Onon- 
daga, where  he  was  kindly  received,  but 
was  able  to  learn  only  that  the  Six  Na- 
tions favored  peace  with  the  Catawba. 

On  the  acquisition  of  firearms  by  the 
Indians,  the  smiths  of  the  white  people 
became  a  necessity  to  the  Indian  hunter 
and  warrior.  On  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  these  conveniences  from  the  In- 
dian country,  Shikellamy  persuade  the 
colonial  government  to  establish  a  forge 
at  Shainokin.  This  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  Indians  would  permit  the 
Moravians  to  begin  a  mission  at  that 
place,  whi(rh  the  missionaries  re^rded  as 
the  greatest  stronghold  of  paganism.  To 
this  proposal  Shikellamy  reaililv  con- 
sented, and  in  April,  1747,  a  smithy  and 
a  mission  house  were  erected  there.  A 
year  later,  Zeisberger,  who  had  become 
proficient  in  the  Mohawk  tongue,  became 
an  assistant  missionary  at  Shamokin,  and 
while  there  be^n  the  preparation  of  an 
Ononda^  dictionary  under  the  interested 
instruction  of  Shikellamy.  During  this 
year  (1748)  Shikellamy  received  from 
Count  Zinzendorf  a  silver  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  and  an  ivory  drinking  cup  richly 
mounted  in  silver,  accompanied  with  a 
message  entreating  him  to  hold  fast  to 
the  gospel  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
count's  own  lips.  This  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  Shikellamy  at  Bethlehem 
shortly  afterward;  he  was  not  baptized 
by  the  Moravians,  however,  because  he 
had  been  baptized  many  years  before  by 
a  Jesuit  priest  in  Canada.  On  his  way 
to  Shamokin  he  fell  ill  of  fever  and  ague 


at  Tulpehocking  and  had  barely  strength 
to  reach  his  home.  Zeisberger,  who  had 
returned  to  his  post,  ministered  to  the 
stricken  chieftain  until  his  death,  Dec.  6, 
1748.  The  colonial  government  sent  a 
message  of  condolence,  with  the  usual 
presents  to  the  family,  and  requested  the 
eldest  son  of  Shikellamy,  John  orThach- 
nechtoris  (Taghneghdoanis)  to  serve  as 
the  Iroquois  deputy  governor  until  the 
council  at  Onondaga  could  make  a  per- 
manent appointment.  Another  son  of 
Shikellamy  was  James  Ix^n  (q.  v^* 

Consult  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  TimeB 
of  David  Zeisberger,  1870;  Walton,  Con- 
rad Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Co- 
lonial Pennsylvania,  1900;  Bartram,  Ob- 
servations, 1751 ;  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
i-iv,  1852-5(5;  Minutes  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  i-v,  1852-56; 
Crantz,  History  of  the  United  Brethren, 
1780;  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia,  1802; 
Mayer,  Tah-gah-jnte  or  Logan  and  Cre- 
sap,  1867.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

ShjJoaiamy.— Pa.  Arch.,  i,  228,  1852-56.  BhMMOa- 
my.— Ibid.,  494.  Bhekalhuny.— Min.  Prov.  Ck>im. 
Pa..  Ill,  409,  1852-56.  Shekellamy.— Ibid.,  606. 
ShiokaUmy.— Ibid.,  v,  80.  Shiok  Oalamy.— Fa. 
Arch..  I,  650,  1852-56.  Shiokelimy.— Ibid.,  678. 
ShikaUamy.— Min.  Prov.Coan.  Pa.,  iii.  404. 1852-66. 
Shikelimo.— Ibid.,  iv,  584.  Shikellemui.— Crania, 
Hist.  United  Brethren. 269, 1780.  Shikellima.— Min. 
Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  in,  S34.  1852-^.  Shikellimos.— 
Jefferson,  Notes,  356.  1802.  Bhikellimy.— Min. 
Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  iv,  641,  1852-56.  Bhykelimy.— 
Pa.  Arch.,  i,  499,  1852-56.  Bioalamoni.  -Ibid.,  648. 
Bwatana.— De  SohweiniU.  Life  of  Zeisberger,  109, 
1870.  Bwataney.— Min.  Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  in,  485, 
1852-56.  Takash  wangaroras.  — I  bid . .  IV,  80  ( - '  the 
saw-mill ' ).    Ungquatoruchiathe.— Ibid.,  584. 

Bhikshiohela  (*had   ones  of   different    ^ 
kinds').    A  hand  common  to  the  Sans 
Arcs,  Miniconjon,  and  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 

Oikoitoela.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219.  220. 
221,  1897.    BikiiteU.— Ibid. 

Bhikshiohena  Tbad  ones  of  different 
kinds  * ).  A  band  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai 
Sioux. 

Oikoitoe]ia.~Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218. 1897. 
6ikii6ena.— Ibid. 

Bhilekuatl  {CUEk*ua'tl).  A  Cowichan 
town  at  Yale,  Brit.  Col.,  belonging  to  the 
Tsakuam  tril>e  (q.  v.).  Probably  the  In- 
dian name  for  Yale.  Pop.  77  in  1909. 
Oil Ek'ua'tl.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 
Liohaltehinffko.— Brit.  Col.  Map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.    Tale.— (^an.  Ind.  Aff.,  74.  1878. 

Bhilkhotshi.    A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
On-qo'-»oi.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
2*29.  1890. 

Bhimmoah  (* a  spring').  A  former  vil- 
lage on  Nantucket  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of 
I^IasEiach  usetts. 

Bhimmoah.— Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sec. 
Coll..  2d  8.,  III.  25,  1815.  Shinunno.— S.  D.,  ibid., 
X,  174,  1823. 

Shimpshon.     A  body  of  Salish  of  Kam- 
loops  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  186  in  1884, 
the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Bhimpt-hoa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884, 188. 1885. 

Bhinagrna.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast,  close  to  Anxi- 
ety pt,  Alaska. 
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1.  mail,  1877. 
Bhinalntaoin  ('scarlet  doth  earriuga'). 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sious. 

OiB»-lut*-oi'.— Doraey  In  15ih  Rep.  B.  A.  C.  219. 
1807.    fiisi-UU-«ij.— Ibid. 

Shinaoa.  A  ruined  pueblo,  probably  of 
the  Ti);ua,  on  the  Kio  (irande,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — Loew 
(1875)  in  Wheeler  Burv.  Rep.,  vii,  338. 
1879. 

■hlnat*.  A  former  summer  village  of 
the  Laguna  tribe,  aituated  3i  m.  s.  of  the 
present  Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  ItiHsaid 
to  have  been  aiiandoned  on  account  of 
Apache  depredations.  (p.  w.  h.) 

BhingabawaMin  {Skingdbemuin,  're- 
clining human  figure  of  stone.' — W.  J.). 
A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  Crane  gens,  bom 
about  1763,  and  prominent  during  the 
fintquarterof  the  19th  century.  He  was 
the  eldei^t  ran  of  Maidoso)^,  the  eon  of 
Gitcheojeedebun.  His  residence,  during 
most  of  bis  years  at  leaet,  was  on  the 
banks  of  Bt  Mark's  r.,  Mich.,  at  the  out- 
let of  L.  Superior.  His  life,  so  far  as 
known,  was  characterized  by  but  few 
marked  incidents,  though  largely  spent 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  his  peopla 
During  his  younger  days  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  nar  expeditions  of  his 
band,  especially  thoi^  a^iuHt  the  Sioux, 
but  after  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
his  oflicial  life  he  bwame  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  peace.  At  the  councils  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  treaties, 
especially  those  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
^  1825,  Fond  du  Ijic  in  1826,  and  Butte  dee 
Mortes  in  1S'.*7,  he  was  the  leading  speaker 
and  usually  the  most  imjKJrlunt  person 
among  the  Indian  delegates.  He  seems 
to  have  risen,  to  a  largeextent,  above  the 
primitive  beliefs  of  his  people,  and  even 
went  so  far  in  one  of  the  councils  as  to 
advise  making  known  to  the  whiles  the 
dtnation  of  the  great  copper  deposits,  al- 
though these  were  reganled  by  the  In- 
dians as  sacred.  AfavoriteHchemewhich 
he  advHncpd  and  vigorously  advocated, 
but  without  effcLt,  was  to  have  the  United 
States  set  apart  a  special  reservation  for 
the  half-breeds.  In  addition  to  the  trea- 
ties mentioned  Shingabawassin  signed 
the  treatv  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  June  11, 
1820.  He  died  between  1828  and  1837, 
and  WHS  suciH^led  as  rhief  of  the  Crane 
gene  by  his  son  Kaliay  No<len.  Consult 
Schoolcraft,  Pers.  Mem.,  1851;  McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  1854;  War- 
ren, Hist,  Ojebways,  1885.  (c.  t.) 

Bhinlak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  chore  at  the  head  of  deep- 
water  navigation  in  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  where  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  a  warehouse.  Pop.  40  in  1880;  7  in 
1890. 

nuU.— Pel  roll  in  101  h  CenaDo.  AlukA,  IT, 
"latUu  (IKS)  quoted 
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.  aeog.  Diet,  AUaka.  I! 
h  Census.  Aluks.  101. 18», 
Bbinoapago.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eakimo 
village  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

BhiniMCOGk.     An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  on  Long  id.,  N.  V.,  formerly  occn- 

H'ing  the  8.  coast  from  Sbinnecock  bay  to 
ontauk  pt.  Many  of  them  joined  the 
Brotherton  Indians  in  New  Yora.  Abont 
150  still  remain  on  a  reservation  of  750 
acres,  3  m.  w,  of  Southampton,  having  in- 
termarried with  negroes  until  their  abo- 
nginal  character  is  almost  obliterated. 
Nowedonah,  brother  of  the  noted  Wyan- 
danch,  was  once  their  chief,  and  on  his 
death  his  eister,  wife  of  Co<:kenoe,  became 
fata  successor.     In  Dec.    1876,  28  Shln- 


necock  meti  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt 
to  save  a  ship  stranded  off  t'asthampton, 
since  which  time  a  number,  especially 
the  yiiunger  people,  have  left  the  reser- 
vatiou  and  beconiescattered.  Thevha\'e 
a  Presbyterian  and  an  Adventist  church; 
themengatnahvelibood  by  employment 
as  farm-hands,  liaytnen,  berry  pickers, 
etc.,  and  the  women  as  ianndreeees.  A 
few  families  make  and  sell  baskets  and  a 
sort  of  brush  uiade  of  oak  splints;  there 
is  almost  no  agriculture.  They  have  loet 
all  their  old  customs,  and  but  few  words 
of  their  native  language  survive  even  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  people,  although 
it  was  in  more  or  less  general  use  60  or  70 
years  ago.    Consult  Harrington  in  Joai. 
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■.eist.  Soc.  Coll..  Sd  n.,  til.  IM.  1833.  Bhiu- 
HUL— Deed  ol  lG4lt  quoted  by  Thi>tnpa>a.  Lotix 
Id.,  UL  1B».  BbUlook). -Clark,  Oiii>aclM».  I.  K. 
UO.    SkUiHoki.— KeaneJii8lan[unl,Cuuipend., 

—    ~ ■      "k.  Indi,  i{.  1848. 

.-.  Doc.  Col.  HIM., 


f.  Doe.  Col.  Hid.,  :iiv, 

«B,  1B8S.  SUbucmK.— [>r«'.  of  1HC7.  Ibid..  tOO. 
■HtkaBBtBB  iBdluu.— Gimllner  ll«(n)  In  Han. 
HltUSoc.  Coll..  Ms..  Ill,  IM.  1833.  BnUitm.— 
Doc.of]ff7BlQN.y.I>.K'.Col.  Hlsl.,xiv.71l,lg83. 
■hlpnnlimm  (Zuiii:  'mist-envflnped 
town,'  irom»ftIpi'i'niii^t',  ii(ii»  'furround- 
ing',  imonn  'rittini  place  of.' — Cuahing). 
The  Zufli  name  ol  the  tradilUmal  plai^; 
ol  origin  iiH  veil  aa  the  liiial  rtwtitiK  place 
of  the  ZuRi,  Ke^e^«n,  and  other  Piieblo 
tribes,  whence  came  thef^cHlH  who  taught 
them  their  arte,  atmcuitiitv,  and  cere- 
monlee.  By  the  Zufli  it  is  mid  to  be  a 
group  of  puebloniitisonthoUio  MancoB, 
a  tributai^  ol  the  San  Juan,  in  s.  w.  Colo.; 
to  the  Rio  Grande  pufblos  (c-allfd  by 
them  Cibobe)  and  the  Jciticz  (to  whom 
it  is  known  ait  Uabunatota)  it  ia  a  lagoon 
in  thesaine locality,  ^ee  Bnmlclicr.  cited 
below;  Cnxhin);  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Cushinu,  ZufiiFolk  Tales,  1900. 
llm.k  Liik.  sf  T«n.-LuDiinl.,  Land  ol  Poco 
TlEmpci.  138,  1838  Oiboba.— Handclli^r  In  Acch. 
Iniit.  f»pera,  in,  66.  303,  IfM  (aiii-Hfl|j-ii.  or(. 
OgUU.-MB.  I'tlflh  reniiiry  qiiolvd  by  Bsiiilplicr, 
lbId.,IT,M,  IB92,   OsiiikU.— Ibid.    OjuMg-ttflil- 


.   Blu*-p*fth-p4aD. — Lon 
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Whipple.  IVic  K.  R. 
BU-PiB-B.— Randelii 
Cibobe^.     SU-p'a-pil 


immli.  Land  o[  IVico 
a.  8U-|>*'mi-U-au.-Ciuli[iiE  In 
ia,ll)8S.  nii-pu-sliiiu.— Bftnde- 
irch.  IiiM.  Rep.,  v.  «.  18fti.    Bhl- 


80,  1892  (SuiM  Clftn  Tewa  name).  BUhs.— 
Uellne.TwoTbounDdUllet.lO'J.IMT.  Va^bui- 
t«U — Bundeller  In  Arch.  ingt.  Pspera,  iv,  S07, 
18IM  (Jemuz  name). 

BUpanloTi  (from  aliipimiaiAtu,  'mos- 
quitoes,' becstiBe  its  largest  clan  consiHta 
of  part  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived 
at  Homolobi,  which  waa  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  mosquitoes  ( Voth,  Trad. 
Hopi,  61, 1905).  One  (it  the  6  puebloB  of 
tba  Hdiii  ((|.  V. ),  flituated  iin  the  Middle 
mesa  of  Tueayan,  N.  E.  Arizona.  Accord- 
ing to  Stephen  it  was  built  by  Walpi 
fcople  who  had  intermarried  with  those  of 
[isDon^ovi,  and  according  to  Voth  the 
lopulation  was  considerably  augmented 


hy  the 


i>y  the  Forehead  clan  of  Homolobi  after 
the  refusal  of  the  intiabitants  of  Bhongop- 
nvi  to  receive  them,  and  to  have  been 
further  increased  within  historic  times 
by  the  removal  of  people  from  Shongop- 
ovi  on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  Span- 
iards afler  killing  the  misHionaries  and 
dcBtroyingtlieirniiB8ioninI680.  In  1782 
Morfi  (see  Fewkes  in  17th  Ken.  B.  A.  E., 
579,  18981  reported  Shipaulovi  to  contain 
only  14  lamiliee,  a  reduction  apiiarently 
due  to  a  story  circulated  by  a  Shongop- 
ovi  chief  that  the  fipaoianls  would  again 
make  their  appearance,  caueiii);  many 
of  the  Shipaulovi  people  to  move  to 
Shongopovi.  The  present  population  is 
about  125.  (p.  IV.  H.) 

ih-la-lL—WhlppIs  In  Pac.  R.  R.Ren.,  m,  pt  1. 
13,  inf-6  (Zudl  iiBinel.  Ahlilq.— Whipple,  mls- 
qiiciled  by  Donuldiion,  Uooiil  Puoblo  Indti.,  3. 
1K93.  WM'-li-Te'.— Itn  Kate.  Syiionymle,  6, 
1884  (nauvo  niime;  mlrtninslated  ■house  ol 
peaeheH').  OipaoUn.— MolTeC  In  Overland  Ho., 
id  ».,  W3,  Bfpt.  1889.  Oi-pu'-la-Tl— Fewkm  In 
Am.  Aolhr..  V,  105,  l?»i.  Clw>UTa.-.Hblpley  in 
Iiid.  Ad.  Rci^.,  SIO.  1891.  Gi  inwloTL— Ibid.. 
ixxx.  1888.  CUpaliiua.— t'«rbln  (liW)  In  Donald- 
on,  Moqiil  Pueblo  Inds.,    87.  18«)  (mlsprlDt). 


9:^y 
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^ ,,.  _. lBpaTaTi.~^.alhoan 

quoled  by  Dnna1dM>n.  op.  cit..  11.  JapaiiTl.— 
Schoolcrart,  Ind.  Trlbi-p.  i,  &1B,  laSS  lt»t-w>-kft- 
P»-trf^lH.— Eaton.  Ibid.,  TV.  2».  ]8M(Navaho 
name:  rf.  TVi-ilnu-tU'-bV-il-U,  bclonl.  S«»aa- 
laba.— Onrc(a  (I7T6),  Diary.  3M.  IVOO  {Yavapai 
form).  Snapaulabe.— (iarti>H  qiiolcd  by  Bande- 
llur  In  Arch.  Inel.  i'ufvn.  in.  13.->.  189a  Bba>aU- 
WM.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  10,1863.  Ua- 
paa-ta-Ti.— Ward  (1861)  queued  hyDonaldMon,  on. 
lit.,  14     flhapanlgbi.— Taylor,  op.  cit..  June  I*. 

1863.   Bha-pan-lah-VH Im,  Cot.  Rli.,  map,  1861. 

Bhe-banlaTl.— L™w  In  Ri-p.  Geog,  Surv.  W^  l«»h 
Mertd.,  17H.  187fi.  Bh.banla-TL— Loew  In  Pop.  Scl. 
Mo.,  v,  S-Vt,  July  1871.  Bhabadlavi.—GaCacbet  in 
Mn|t.Am.HlHt.,26a,  Apr.1882.  Bb*-b>-p>*-*M.— 
French,  Hlrt.  Coll.  Lm,.  [i.  17S,  1875.  Bhtepaa- 
arlMn.— East  man  (1853)  misquoted  by  Donald' 
■on,  op.  ell.,  H.  Bhupswarlwra.— Kaitmnn,  map 
In  Sehiiulcrafi,  Ind. Tribes,  iv,24,  IBM.  BbapQavf.— 
ten  Kate,  Rclien.  454,  I8H6  Imlslianal.  perzllm- 
huit,  -peach  house').  Blmpala**.— Beadle.  Un- 
dOTelopod  Went.  576.  1^.  Bhe-pa-U-wM.— 
French.  Hist.  Cnll.La..  11,  175,  IBTJ.  ^he-pau'-U- 
Ti.— Barber  ^n  Am.  Nat^,  730^ Dec.  1877.    BbepM- 

_ , "^pan-Td'a.-i.— 

Povell  in  Scribner's  Hag..  XO.  D«c.  1S7I>.    BU- 

Ka-i-lm-i.— Ibid..  202.  Bhi-paa'-U-*i.— Barbel 
Am.  Nal..  730.  Dec.  ISTT.  Sbi-paT-l-lHT-1.— 
Powell  III  Scrlbner'a  Mas..  196.  map,  Dec.  Itm. 
SU-pawl-ovl,— eteplwii  quoted  by  DoiuadaOD,  op. 
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dt,  14«  Shn-MT-U^vftT.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep., 
100,  1877.  8kup*6lavL— Voth,  TradiUons  of  the 
Hopi,  61, 1905.  BhapowU.— Bourke  misquoted  by 
ItonaldBon,  op.  cit.,  14.  8hapowl«w7.~Bourke, 
Mooaifl  of  Am.  226,  1884.  Saponolary.— Bourke 
In  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  a.,  i,  244,  1882. 
tupowolewy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  186, 1884. 
TM-itM-klt'-Ut-n'-U.— Stephen.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
1879  ('miaerable  dwellings  at':  Navaho  name). 
Wild.— Voth.  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  61,  1905 
(former  name;  sig.  *  refuge  house ' ) .  ZipaolaU.  — 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hiat 
Mex.,  2d  8.,  I.  648,  1854. 

Shipololonkaia  {Shi-po-lo-lon  K^ai-a, 
'place  of  misty  waters' )•  The  traditional 
fourth  resting  place  of  the  Zufli  on  their 
eastward  migration. — Gushing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX,  2,  Jan.  1884. 

Shiptetia  (correctly  ShiptcM,  referring 
to  the  glancing  of  an  arrow  when  it  strikes 
a  buffalo's  rira. — Curtis).  A  band  of  the 
Crow  tribe. 

Bear's  Paw  MouBtain.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  159, 
1877.  ShipUtsX.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind..  iv,  38,  45, 
1900.  Ship-tet-aa.— <^lbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1860, 144, 1851.    Bhip-tet'ia.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 

(Uiiihaiokoi  (Ctcai^dgai),  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  e.  coast 
of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Bep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

ahishaUp  (Shi-shd'-ldp).  TwoChuma- 
shan  villages:  one  formerlv  between  Pt 
Conception  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in 
the  locality  now  called  El  Cajo  Viejo;  the 
other  near  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura 
CO.,  at  a  place  later  called  Frente  de  la 
Qille  de  Fezueroa. 

COiishilop.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1868. 
Oi-«A'-lip.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £..  1884  (c««A). 

Bhishlaman  ( Ciold-md^-Uj  pron.  Shish-ld- 
mdf'U),  A  Chumashan  village  formerly  ex- 
isting near  Hueneme,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Bhishmaref  (after  Lieut.  Shishmaref, 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  1816).  A 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village  at  Shishmaref 
cape,  Alaska. — Post- route  map,  1903. 

Bhitaimn.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  large  mound  £.  of  Mishong- 
novi,  Arizona,  where  traces  of  numerous 
small-roomed  houses  are  found.  The 
uneven  summit  of  the  mound  is  about 
SOO  bv  200  ft,  and  the  village  seems  to 
have  l)een  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar ellipse,  but  the  ground-plan  is  very 
obscure. 

Bhi-tiU-mu.— Stephen  and  MindelefF  in  8th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  28, 1891.  Shitaimuvi.— MindelefT,  ibid., 
48.  BhiUiun&.— Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  581. 
1896. 

Shin.    The  Eagle  clan  of  Isleta  pueblo, 

N.  Mex. 

Ihfa-t'alniii.— Luramis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 

Anthr..  ix,  350, 1896  (fofnln-' people'). 

Shingnermi.  A  Costanoan  village 
situated  in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa 
Croz  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  5,  1860. 

Bhinwank  ( Ci^'U-waf-Hk ) .  An  Alsea  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — 


Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ui,  230, 
1890. 

Bhivwits.  A  Faiute  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  plateau  bearing  their  name 
in  M.  w.  Arizona,  and  num luring  182  in 
1873.  There  are  now  (1909)  118  8hiv- 
wits  in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Utah,  near  St 
Greorse,  where  they  have  about  70  acres 
of  tillable  land,  with  adjacent  land  suit- 
able for  pasturage,  while  others  are  said 
to  be  on  the  Moapa  res.  in  Nevada. 

Oahmtqae-sabiata.— cortex  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Bep.,  Ill,  pt.  8, 126, 1856.  Oliemognabaa  Beviatas.— 
Oarcte  (1776) ,  Diary,  472, 1900.  OhemMnie-aavieta.— 
Oroxoo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864.  OMmcful  8«- 
T&ta.— Oarc^  op.  cit.,  444.  Ohtvtt.— Anicirita 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  686,  1882. 
Xohoal^e.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pab.,  Am. 
Aichaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  vi,  107.  1907  (Mohave 
name).  Lae-BiehM.— Beadle,  Undeveloped  West, 
668, 1878.  Paraniikh.— Kroeber.  op.  cit.  (Cheme- 
hnevi  name).  Baviata.— Hinton.  Handbook  to 
Ariaona,  858,  1878.  Seviehea.— Hoffman  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  461, 1878.  8«TiBta.~EBcudeio, 
Not.  EBtad.  de  Chihuahua,  228,  1834.  BbMiT- 
wita.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1878, 
42, 60. 1874.  Sharwita.— Ingallfl  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc 
66, 42d Ck>ng.,8d  seas.,  2, 1^.  Bhi'-Twita.— PoweU 
and  Ingalla,  op.  cit.,  50.  Biviata.— Kroeber,  op. 
cit.  (another  Mohave  name).  8iTita.~Ibia. 
(another  Chemehuevi  name),  vlrgia  Rivtr  Pai- 
atM.— Ibid. 

Bhiwann.    The  Ant  clan  of    the  Ala 

(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

w^wa-an  wub-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 

401, 1894  {u>iifi-trii=c\s.n), 

Bhi joinbnla    ( *  sharp  -  tailed    grouse ' ) . 

A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
Oijo-tabula.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Aiyo-rabola.— Ibid. 

Bhijotanka  (* prairie  chicken').  A 
band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Oiya-taaka.— DorHey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.  Pheasants.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 141, 1851.    8rr».Ui)ka.— Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Bhkagech  {CgdgstCf  *her  nose').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash.  (■-  8.) 

Bhkanatnln.    The  extinct  Lizard  clan  of 
the  pueblo  of  Sia,  N.  Mex. 
Bhkaaatulu-hano.—Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  851, 
1896  (AaiM>=<' people'). 

Bhkashtan  (Cka</4dn).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg.,  between  Hashkushtun  and  Leaf 
cr. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
235,  1890. 

Bhkonana  ( Cq!6^nana) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  opposite  Crates  Point 
on  Columbia  r..  Wash.  (^s.  s.) 

Bl^knet  (Ckuet),  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  near  Spus- 
zura,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  EthnoL 
Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 

Bhknokem  (ChWksm,  'little  hills').  A 
village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser 
r.,  above  Spuzzum,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Toat 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 1899. 

Bhkntoh  ( Ckutc).  A  former  Siuslaw  vil- 
lage on  Siuslaw  r.,  Or^. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230,  1890. 

Bhlalki  (C*ld'lkl).  An  insignificant 
Chilliwack  village  in  s.  British  Colom- 
bia—Hill-Toat  m  Rep.  EthnoL  Barv. 
Can.,  4,  1902. 
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Shmoqnla.    See  SmohaUa, 

Slmalkoja  (shnal^  'head  of  the  lake'; 

heya  refers  to  the  head-crest  of  the  quail) . 

A  small  Kulanapan  tribe  living  near  the 

town  of  UppiBr  Lake,  at  the  hei^  of  Clear 

lake,  Cal.— J.  W.  Hudson,  inf'n,  1906. 
Oha-nti-lud.— McKee  ( 1851 )  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  186, 1853.    Shanel-kava.— Gibbs 
(1B61)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  tribes,  iii,  109-110, 1868. 

Shobarboobeer.  Given  bv  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  a  Shoshoni  band,  numbering 
1,600,  living  hish  up  on  the  n.  w.  side  of 
Multnomah  (Willamette)  r.,  Ore^.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable,  but  it  is  m  terri- 
tory of  the  Mono-Paviotso  dialectic  divi- 
sion of  the  stock,  as  the  authors  supposed 
the  Willamette  to  rise  in  the  intenor,  far 

to  the  E.  of  the  Sierras. 
8ho-bar-boo-be-«r.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
VI,  119, 1906.    Bo-M-bA.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov., 
60,1806.    8o-io'-ba-bar.— Ibid..  63. 

Shobonier.    A  Potawatomi  village  near 

the  present  Shabbona,  De  Kalb  co.,  n.  b. 

Illinois,  about    1830;   named  from  the 

chief.    See  Shahonee. 

Bhab-eh-aay.— Prairie  du  Chlen  treaty-  (1829)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  162. 1873.  Shab-eh-nay't  Vfll.— 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  111.  map.  1899.  8ho- 
boa-ier.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  698, 1878. 

Sbobotarobam.  A  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedel- 
mair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Sbodakhai  Porno  ('east  valley  people'^. 

A  name  applied  to  the  Porno  living  m 

what  is  known  as  Coyote  valley,  along 

the  lower  course  of  the  s.  fork  of  Russian 

r.,  about  4  m.  n.  e.  of  Ukiah,  Mendocino 

CO.,  C^l.    Shodakhai  was  the  name  of  a 

temporary  modem  village  near  the  center 

of  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.) 

06dakai.— Barrett  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archseol.  and  Ethnol..  vi,  no.  1,  map.  1908.  Sho- 
dakhai p«mo.— S.  A.  Barrett,  infn,  1907.  8ho-do 
Kai  Po'-mo.— Powers  in  Cunt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
166, 1877. 

Shoe-pack.  **A  moccasin  having  a  sole 
turned  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper. 
Though  now  made  of  leather,  the  pac  as 
used  Dy  the  Indians  .  .  .  was  made  of 
hide  boiled  in  tallow  and  wax,  or  of 
tawed  hide  subsequently  stuffed  with  tal- 
low and  wax"  (E.  H.  Knight,  s.  v.  Poc, 
Packj  with  a  cross-reference  to  Shoe-pack^ 
in  Amer.  Mechan.  Diet,  1876).  The 
Century  Dictionary  defines  ahoepack  as  a 
shoe  made  of  leather  without  a  separate 
sole,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  moccasin,  but 
of  tanned  leather.  The  word  is  of  Len- 
ape  (Delaware)  origin.  In  an  old  vo- 
cabulary of  Lenape  words  used  by  the 
Indians  of  New  Jersey,  the  word  aeppock 
is  deQned  as  'shoes'.  In  the  Lenape- 
En^lish  dictionary  the  name  for  'shoe' 
is  given  as  machtBchipak  (German  orthoe- 
raphy),  which  really  means  *bad  [maai' 
tschi]  shoe",  and  the  name  for  *bad 
shoes'  as  machtaliwumal,  lit.  'bad-hole- 
shoes'  (i.  e.  shoes  Dad  because  of  holes). 
From  this  plural  it  appears  that  the 
Lenape  name  of  a  kind  of  shoe  differing 


from  the  ordinary  moccasin  was  paku, 
or  in  the  Unami  dialect,  paihko.  Shoe- 
pack  J  then,  is  an  accommodated  spelling 
of  the  abbreviation  shXpak  designed  to 
give  the  word  a  semblance  of  meaning  in 
English.  (w.  r.  g.) 

BhohoBigtiAVuL  {Shdhoaigadlka) .  One  of 
the  Shoshoni  divisions  said  to  live  near 
Salmon  r.,  a  branch  of  Snake  r.  in  w. 
Idaho. 

Oottonwood-Salmon-Eaten.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc..  XXIII,  298,  1886.  Sh6hoaigad£ka.— 
Ibid. 

Shohoita.    The  Deer  clan  of  the  Zufii 

of  New  Mexico. 

Sh6hoiU-kwe.— Gushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1896  (jfcu«c=* people'). 

Shohopanaiti  (ShdhopanaUi^  '  Cotton- 
wood Bannock').  A  band  of  the  Ban- 
nock. 

Cottonwood  Banaks.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Vm.  Philos. 
Soc.,  XXiil.  299. 1886.--8h6hoiMmaitL— Ibid. 

Shohn.  One  of  the  clans  of  the  Pakab 
(Reed)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 

Oohu  wiawiL— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900.  Co-hiawttB-w^.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil, 
403.1894. 

Shokfak.  A  Kuskwogmirt  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  a  lake  in  the  tundra  n.  of  Kus- 
kokwim  bay,  Alaska. 

OholKfaktolifamute.— Spuri-  (1898)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ohokfoktolosha- 
gamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893^  Tthok- 
faohtoUgamut.— Post  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker,  op. 
cit. 

Shokhowa.    A  division  or  village  of  the 

Pomo,  near  Hopland,  Mendocino  co.,  Gal., 

associated  with  the  Shiegho. 
Socoa*.— Powers  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  I, 
449,  1874.    So-ko-a.— Power:«  in  Cont  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., Ill,  172, 1877. 

Shoktan^ihanehetchinsh.    A  former  Chi- 

timacha  village  on  an  inlet  of  Grand  lake, 

about  3  m.  n.  of  Charenton,  La.    Their 

central  house  for  religious  dances,  or  at 

least  one  such   house,  and  the  burial 

ground  of  their  chiefs  were  in  this  locality. 
8h6ktanjri  bane  hetohi'nth.— Qatschet  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii.  151. 1883. 

Shoknmimlepi    (*  wild-potato    place'). 

A  former  Nishinam  village  in  the  valley 

of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Shokumi'mlappe.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 

22, 1874. 

Shomakooia.  The  Prairie  Wolf  gens  of 
the  Kansa,  according  to  Morgan,  but  not 
given  by  Dorsey  in  nis  latest  list  of  the 
Kansa  gentes. 

O&Bmikate.— Dorscv,  Kansa  MS.  vo  ab.,  B.  A.  B., 
1882.  Prairie  Wolf.— Mor^n,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1878. 
Sho'-ma-koo-sa. — Ibid. 

Shomamish.  A  division  of  Salish  occu- 
pying Vashon  id.,  Pugetsd.,  Wash. 

bomamiah.  — Lane  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  52, 31st  Cons:., 
Istseas..  173. 1850.  S'HomahmiBh.— Stevens  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  45.  1857.  B'Ho- 
mamiah.— Treaty  of  1851  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  561, 
1873.  Sho-mam-i»h.— Stariinf?  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.. 
170.  1852.  S'tlo-ma-miah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep..  I.  435.  1855. 

Shonohin.    See  Schmchin. 

Shongopovi  ( *  place  of  chumoa,^  a  variety 
of  grass).  A  Hopi  pueblo  of  the  Middle 
mesa  of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  built  proba- 
bly about  1680.  Theearlier  pueblo,  which 
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bore  the  same  name,  was  situated  on  a 

ridge  of  foothills  e.  of  the  present  town, 

near  an  ancient  spring.     It  was  one  of 

the  original  villages  of  the  Hopi,  and  the 

seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of   San 

BartoIom<5,  established  about  1629,  with 

Mishon^ovi  a*"  its  visita.     The  ^lopula- 

tion  of  Shongopovi  was  about  160  m  1870, 

193  in  1882,  and  224  in  1 891 .     See  Fewkes 

in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 582, 1898;  Mindeleff 

in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  73, 1891.  (  f.  w.  ii.  ) 
Oi-mo-iMive.— Ind.  Aff.  Kcp.,  Ixxx,  1H86.  Oi-m6-pa- 
▼L—Fowkes  in  Bull.  Kssex  Inst.,  xxiv.  114.  1892. 
CS-motk-pivi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  310. 1891. 
OomupAvt— ^)flaU*  (1598)  in  Doc.  InOa.,  XVI.  207, 
1871.  Ounopavi.— FewkiHi  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
894,  1894.  lo^pani.  —  Bowles,  Map  America, 
1760  (?).  loMMtpi.— De  ri.sle,  Carte  de  Mex.  ct 
Flor.,  1703.  Jon^oapi.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv. 
d'Enpagne.  carte  1.  1811.  Jonfopabi.  —  Vargas 
(1892)  quote<l  by  Davis,  Span.  0<jnq.  N.  Mex.,a»7, 
1809.  Jonfopai.— Kuxton  in  Jour.  Kthnol.  Soc. 
Loud. ,  II ,  182, 1850.  Jongopavi. — Davis.  £1 G ri ngo, 
116, 1857.  Jon-ioB-oali.— L8tuiden>,  N(>t.  Estad.  de 
Chihuahua,  231. 1834.  KXn-nas-ti.— Stephen.  MS., 
B.  A.  K.,  1887  ('houses builtround  aexnirt': Nava- 
ho  name).  Kiu-aha-die.— Eaton  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220, 18M  (a  Navaho  name).  8a- 
moapavi.— ("^ilhoun  quote<i  by  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.    San  Bartolome  de  Jongo- 

Cvi.— Fewke.M  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  394,  1894. 
a  Bartolom^e  Joogopavi. — Bancn>ft,  Ari/..  and 
N.  Max..  849. 1889.  Ban  Bartolome  de  Xongopabi.— 
Vetiineurt  (1«W)  in  Teatro  Am.,  iii,  321, 1871.  Baa 
Bartolome  de  Xongopavi.— Vctancurt  (1694),  Me- 
nolog.  Fran..  274,  1871.  Ban  Bernardo  de  Jongo- 
paW.— Varpas  ( 1692)  quoted  bv  Davis,  Span.  Conq. 
N.  Mex. .  3('»9, 1 N69.  B.  Bemabe  Jongopavi.  —Vargas 
(1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1889.  8he-mo-pa'-ve. — .Tackson  quot(^d  by  Barber 
in  Am.  Nat..  730,  Dec.  18S7.  8hi-ma-oo-vi.— Cu.>th- 
Ing  in  Atl.  Monthly.  368.  Sept.  18^2.  Bhimopavi.— 
Bandclier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni.  258.  1890. 
Bhimopova.— (.-lark and  Zuck  in  Donaldson.  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Bhomonpavi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  .Tune  19.  18(;3.  Bhomoparvee.— East- 
man, map  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,26.  1S54. 
Bhonglpave.— ten  Kate.  Kei/en  in  N.  A..24.'>.  1885. 
BhoBg'-a-pa-vi.— Powell  in  Scrlbner's  Mag.,  196, 
Dec.  Ulfy.  Bhongapavi.— Voth,  Tniditions  of  the 
Hopi,  61.  1905.  Bhongoba-vi.— Ij<h>w  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  V,  352,  July,  1874.  8hong6pavi.— <}at,schet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882.  Bhow- 
mowth-pa.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  185, 18*(0.- 
Sha-mo-pa-vay.— IrWnein  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  160. 1877. 
Bhd-matJi-pa.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in.  pt. 
ni.  13,  1856.  Bhu-miith-iMa-b-wL— Ibid.  (Zufii 
name).  8hung-a-pa-vi.— lUrber  in  Am.  Nnt.,  7:^, 
Dec.  1877.  8hung-o-pah-wee.— Ives,  Colorado  Riv., 
map,  ISGI.  8hung-o-pa-we.— I*almer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  i;«,  1870.  Shungopawee.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  10, 18(V3.  8hung-op-ovi.— Stephen  in  Don- 
aldson, Moiiui  Pufblo  Intis.,  14, 1893.  Bhunopovi.— 
Fewki's in  17th  |{<?p.  B.  A.  E.. 682. 1898.  Bongoapt— 
Pike,  E.xpe4l.,  3«i  ma]).  1810.  Bumonpavi.— Scnool- 
craft.  Ind.  Tribi's.  i.  519.  1853.  Bumo-porry.— 
Bourke  in  Proc.  Am.  Antlq.  S<^c..  n.  s.,  1,214, 1881. 
Bvmopowy.— Bourke.  Mcxjuis  of  Ariz..  227,  188^1. 
Bumopoy. — B«mrke  niisqiioti'd  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  14,  1893.  Xangopanj^.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1777.  Xommapavi. — 
Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  201,  1889.  Xongopabi.— Morn(  1782 1  quote<l 
bvBandelier  in  Anrh.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  135, 1890. 
Zoagopani.— D'.Ynville.  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
Xangopaui.— Al«.'efl(».  Die.  (tcok.,  V,  372,  1789. 
X«ngopavi— Villa-Si»flor,  Theatro  Am.,ii.425. 1748. 
Xougopavi.— <:'ortez  (1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  III.  pt.  3.  121.  1856.  Xumupami.— Oflatc 
(1698)  in  Dw.  Iiied..  xvi,  137,  1871.  Xumupani.— 
Bandelierin  Arch.  In.st.  Papers,  iv,  369, 1892. 

Bhonivikidika     (Shonivihidikn^       'sun- 

flower-eeed  eaters*).    One  of  the  former 

divifiiona  of  tlic  SlioshonL 


8h6aiTikid£ka.— Hoffman  in  Pxoc.  Am.  PhUoii 
Soc.,  XXIII,  298,  1886.  Bon-Floww-Beed-Xaton.— 
Ibid. 

Shookany.    Probably  a  band  of  the  Oala- 

pooya. 

fthook-any.—Ross.  Adventures,  296, 1S49. 

Shooyoko  {Sfio'-o-yo-ko).  A  Hopi  clan. 
The  name  probably  has  some  relation  to 
Showon^wu,  a  mythological  personafire. 

Oooyoko.— T)orsey  and  Voth,  Miahongnovi  Cere- 
monies,  175, 1902  (c— «A). 

Bhopakia  (Sko^pak^ia).  A  ruined  vil- 
lage pertaining  to  the  Zuili,  situated  5  m. 
N.  01  Zufli  pueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291, 1885.    Gf.  Heshokta. 

Shopeshno.  A  Chumashan  village,  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. ,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
May  4,  18(K). 

Shoremee.  A  Costanoan  village,  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Short  Bull.  A  Brul^  Sioux,  born  on  the 
Niobrara  r.  about  1845.  He  came  into 
prominence  in  1890  when  chosen  one  of 
the  Sioux  delegation  to  visit  Wovoka,  the 
Indian  '*  Messiah,"  at  Pyramid  lake, 
Nev.  On  his  return  he  represented  him- 
self as  the  special  vicar  oi  Wovoka,  and 
later,  after  having  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  assumed  to  b>e 
the  ' 'Messiah''  himself.  He  had  great 
vogiie  with  the  Sioux  for  several  months 
during  the  (ihost  Dance  craze,  but  with 
the  abatement  of  the  excitement  fell  into 
disrepute.  He  resides  at  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  affiliates  with  the 
Congregationalists.  (d-  »•) 

Short  Hair  Band.  An  Oglala Sioux  band, 
possibly  the  sameas  Peshla. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  629, 1853. 

Bhoshoko    ('walkers').      A   collective 

name  of  indefinite  application  attai^hed 

to  the  poorer  bands  and  individuals  of 

the  Shoshoni  who  did  not  happen  to  own 

horses,  and  were,  temporarily  at  least, 

*  *  walkers. "    As  they  could  not  hunt  the 

buffalo  and  were  dependent  on  humbler 

modes  of  livelihcxwi,  they  were  frequently 

termeil  * '  Diggers, '  *  though  the  latter  term 

was  really  no  more  applicable  to  them 

than  to  many  others  who  bore  it    The 

term  Shoshoko  has  frequently  been  taken 

to  designate  a  definite  division  or  tribe  of 

the  Shoshoni;  in  reality  it  is  not  a  tribal 

designation  at  all.  (h.  w.  ji.) 

Chochocoi*.— Webh,  Altowan,  i,  42,  1816.  Dif 
gen.— Irving,  Astoriii,  257, 1M9.  0«as  do  Piti^— 
Muximiliiin.  Truvels.  609. 1848.  Im  Badiqaonn.— 
Ibid.  ]Iunidi9oo.— Ibid,  (no  called  by  Spaniard:*). 
Root  Diggers.— Ftirnham,  Travels.  74, 1843.  Boot 
Eaters.— Trvinfir,  ^Vfitorin,  257,  1849.  8ko-slio-«o.— 
Oebow,  .Sho-sbo-nay  Voi*ab.,  17.  1868  (Shoahoni 
name).  Bho-Mho-rfjca.  —Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Men. 
and  Oorrexp.,  109,  l&OO.  Shoahokoos.  —Irving, 
Kocky  Mts.,  II,  4K,  1837.  8ko-tho-koa.~Lander  in 
Sen.  Ex.  I)<H^  42.  36th  Cong..  1st  seas.,  133, 1860. 
Bhuokers.— Irving,  Astoria.  2.')7. 1849.  Baako  Boot 
Diggers.— Fa rn ham,  Traveln,  76,  1848.  Boookoa.— 
Schoolenift.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  199. 1856.  Walkora.— 
WiliKMi,  op.  cit.   Waatem  BhoahoMM.— Lander  in 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42, 86th  Cong.,  1st  scm.,  138, 1860  (so 
called  by  mountainecn). 

Shoslionean  Family.  The  extent  of  coun- 
tr}'  occupied  remiers  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  linguistic  families  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  area  held 
by  Shoehonean  triU»s,  exceeded  by  the 
territory  of  only  two  families — the  Algon- 
Quian  and  the  Athai)a.scan, — may  thus  be 
aeflcril)ed:  On  the  n.  thes.  w.  part  of  Mon- 
tana, the  whole  of  Idaho  s.  of  a  w>ut  lat.  45° 
30^,  with  8.  E.  Oregon,  s.  of  the  Blue  mts., 
w.  and  ct^ntral  Wyoming,  w.  and  central 
Colorado,  with  a  strip  ofN.  New  Mexico; 
E.  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  n.  w. 
Texas  were  Rhoshonean.  According  to 
(Trinnell,  Blaokfoot  (Siksika)  tradition 
declares  that  when  the  Blackfeet  entered 
the  plains  b.  of  Belly  r.  they  found  that 
country  occupied  by  the  Snakes  and  the 
Crows.  If  this  be  tnie,  s.  w.  Alberta  and 
N.  w.  Montana  were  also  Shoshonean 
territory.  All  of  Utah,  a  section  of  n. 
Arizona,  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  (except 
a  small  area  occupied  b)r  the  Washo) 
were  held  by  Shoshonean  tribes.  Of  Cali- 
fornia a  small  strip  in  the  n.  e.  part  b. 
of  the  Sierras,  ana  a  wide  section  along 
the  E.  borrler  s.  of  alx)ut  lat.  38°,  were 
also  Shoshonean.  Shoshonean  bands  also 
lived  along  the  upper  courses  of  some  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Toward  the  broken  southern  flanks  of  the 
Sierras,  Shoshonean  territory  extended 
across  the  state  in  a  wide  band,  reaching 
N.  to  Tejon  cr. ,  while  along  the  Pacific  the 
Shoshoni  occupied  the  coast  between  lat 
33°  and  34°. 

From  the  wide  extent  of  country  thus 
covenni,  and  its  varit^l  climatic  an<l  topo- 
graphic features,  the  habits  of  the  peoples 
occupying  it  might  be  exiK»cted  to  vary 
consulerablv,  and  such  is  indeed  the  case. 
The  Ilopi,  fn  particular,  differ  so  widely 
from  the  rest  that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  them  but  linguistic  afiinity. 
On  the  N.  and  along  the  entire  e.  border 
of  theterritf>ry,  where  live<i  theSh(»shoni, 
Bannrx:k,  Ute,  and  Comanche  divisions, 
their  habits  were  essentially  those  of  the 
hunting  Indiansgenerally .  None  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil,  and'  all  derived  the 
larger  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
pursuit  of  large  game.  The  Comanche 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  l>een  buffalo 
Indians,  though  buffalo  were  pursued 
more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Horses  early  became  abundant  among 
them.  In  general  character  they  were 
fierce  and  warlike. 

To  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  rnts.,  in  Idaho, 
w.  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Oregon,  the  Shoshoncans  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  country  occu- 
pied by  many  of  them  is  l)arren  in  the 
extreme,  largely  destitute  of  big  game, 
and  of  such  character  generally  as  to 
compel  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  re- 


sort to  humble  methods  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. Rabbits  and  small  game  gen- 
erally, fish,  roots,  and  seeds  formed  the 
chief  support  of  these  tribes,  among  which 
were  included  the  representatives  of  the 
family  that  possessed  the  rudest  and 
simpfest  culture.  It  was  chiefly  to  these 
tribes  individually  and  collectively  that 
the  opprobrious  name  of  ** Diggers"  was 
applied.  These  are  the  tribes,  also,  which 
were  called  by  the  settlers  and  by  many 
writers,  Paiute.  Representing  as  a  class, 
as  they  undeniably  do,  a  culturally  low 
tyi)e  of  Indian,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  low  as  many  writers  of  repute  have 
asserted.  They  have  been  represented 
as  closely  approaching  the  brutes  in  their 
mode  01  life,  and,  like  them,  of  passing 
the  winter  in  a  semitorpid  state  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  from  which  they  crawled 
forth  in  si)ring  to  eat  grass  UT)on  hands 
and  knees.  Of  all  men  they  nave  been 
said  to  be  the  lowest  Such  pictures  of 
their  condition  are  nonsensical.  They 
are  not  true  of  them  to-day,  when, 
decimated  in  numbers  and  with  tribal 
organization  broken  up,  the  remnants  of 
many  of  the  tribes  have  been  forced  to  a 

Ereo^rious  and  parasitic  mode  of  liveli- 
ood  obtained  from  the  whites.  Still 
less  are  they  true  of 'their  former  condi- 
tion when  living  under  their  own  social 
organizations.  The  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country  compelled  them,  it  is 
true,  to  a  less  adventurous  and  humbler 
m(Klc  of  life  than  their  eastern  brethren, 
who  possessed  a  more  richly  endowed 
country.  However,  they  made  and  used 
bows  and  arrows,  basketry,  and  in  pBirtB 
pottery;  and,  more  important  than  all,  a 
number  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Paiute  of 
Corn  cr.,  Utah,  the  Gosiute  of  Utah,  the 
Chemehuevi  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
some  of  the  Nevada  tribes,  practisel  a 
rude  agriculture. 

'  The  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona,  who  had 
made  further  progress  towanl  civilization 
than  any  other  otthe  Shoshonean  tribes, 
had  become  true  village  Indians.  Long 
contact  and  probably  considerable  bloo£ 
amalgamation  have  f^wen  them  the  physi- 
cal tvpe  of  their  neighbors  of  the  8.  W., 
and  Viave  made  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  well-defined  and  highly  specialized 
Pueblo  culture.  They  derive  their  sub- 
sistence mainly  from  agriculture,  and  are 
skilful  potters  and  weavers. 

Ovef  the  wide  expanse  of  territory 
above  indicated  the  Shoshoneans  were 
split  into  a  number  of  major  divisions, 
each  composed  of  numerous  bands  speak- 
ing a  great  numl^er  of  related  dialects. 

On  linguistic  grounds,  as  determined 
by  Kroeber,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
classify  the  Shoshonean  family  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Hopi. 

II.  Plateau   Shoshonbams:    (a)    DU- 
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Otemehtufl:  Cbemehuevi,  KawaiiHU,  Pal- 
ate, Fanamint,  Ute,  and  some  of  the  Ban- 
nock; {hjSliothani-Comnnrhe:  ComAnehe, 
Goeiute,SI)OBhoni:  (c)  Mono-Panotxi:  Mo- 
no, Pa  vi  otto,  partofth?  Bannock,  and  the 
ShoahoneanB  of  e.  OreKon. 

III.  Kekm  Rivbb  Sroshone&hb. 

IV.  SouTnass  Caufobnia  Shooho- 
nxanb:  (a)  ^Sfrrano,  (b)  GabrieUno,  (c) 
Luvttlo-Kaida:  Agua  Galiente,  Juaueflo, 
Eswia,  Luisefio. 

For  the  BniallerdivisionHeee  under  the 
aeveral  subordinate  heads. 

The  genetic  relationship  of  the  Shoeho- 
nean  languages  with  thoee  of  the  Piman 
and  Sonoran  ^ronp,  and  of  the  NahuatI 
or  Aztec  group  in  Mexico,  was  inveeti- 

Eted  by  Buschmann  in  the  middle  of  the 
it  century.  Powell  hda  eince  re^tarded 
the  Shoehonean  Kfoup  aa  constituting 
ft  distinct  family,  out  others,  including 
Brinton,  Chamberlain, andKroeber,  have 
maintAined  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  laiver 
funily,  which  they  have  desiguated  Uto- 
Aitekan. 

Inaddition  to  the  writings  cited  below; 
oonsalt  Kroeber,  Shoebonean  Dialects  of 
Oalifomia,  Univ.Cal,  Pub, Am. Archieol. 
andEthnol.,iv,  no.  3,  1907.    (h.  w.  n.) 

■    ~-         ■  Q.AnUq.Boc.. 


HrIb).    >OmBlil _. 

LoDd..&'>,l»Se(lDrrtud« 
"  -    iJuauCai  ■ 


Gabriel  o\  Couller,  Kifol 
Han  Luis  JUty 


jrKlJoI 


SaDQabrielHiiclSanFertiaailn). 
Powell  In  Tin  Rep.  B.  A.  E„l£e,  1891. 

BhMhoni.  The  most  northerly  divirion 
of  the  Shoebonean  family.  The^  for- 
merly occupied  w.  Wyoming,  meeting  the 
Ute  on  the  b.,  the  entire  central  mid 
aouthem  parte  of  Idaho,  except  the  terri- 
tory taken  by  the  Bannm^k,  n.  e.  Nevada, 
and  a  small  strip  of  Utah  w.  of  Great 
Salt   lake.      The    Sciake    r.    coonlry    in 


>  thnhoiiHa.— Oalial 


» (Shos; 


Halolhu.'e.ExpirEifwii'.vV.ilS.rwe'lWliilniiplii; 
"■ — """  "  "M.Saniiiich«.Comanchen);G  "  "~ 


..       .    .  .  ,,  3«llatln 

In  Tnnii.Am.  Ethiiol.  Sou.,  u.  p[.  l.c.n.lNa  (as 
above).  Gallatin.  Ibid.,  IH.  1818  (follom  Hale;  we 
Mow),  aallalin  in  Schoolcntt,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in, 
«B,  1803;  Turner  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  m, PL  S.  ^  n. 
7S,  use  (tr«ala  onl;  of  Comanclie,  Chemtbuevi, 
Cataulllo) :  Biuchmiin  n ,  Ppuren  der  artek .  Spnche. 
fiU,  U8,  is».  >8h«liML-Ua1e  In  U.  8.  Eipl. 
Siped.,ri,lM.:illl,669.1»IB(ShnahAnl.W1blnulil, 
PtiuiiliI,Vuta)i,Rampkhe9,Comanr)ie«|;  Latham 
lDTTanii.Pbllul.Soi'.Lnnd..Tii,lS&6;LBlham.Opiu- 
cala,  >40,  18A0.  >B«kgH)i<Hiiim  gmantidnn.— 
B«igbaii3(lHI6).PIiriillc.Atlu.mapl7,IMg;  Ibid.. 
18W.  >«104bgii««.— P—'---'  ™"-  ^•—  "— 
,;  (or 


cli.Inil.Mivel..42G,l8TT.    <flheAH«.— Keane 

lD8tan(ord.Compi.'nd..nenUindBo.Aiii.,app..460. 
4T7,1S7S  (invtiidog  Wanlioeii  of  ■  dlttlnct  iamil]ri: 
BaDCTort,NBl.Bace«,iU.H7.«l.l8S2.  >8uJa.— 
OiiUalln  In  Tmoa.  Am.  AnUq.8cHr.,Ti.  110,133, 1888 

SrShonhonev*):  Bale  in  [i.S.Exal.  Exped..vi, 
H,  IIHG  (im  under  Shmboaee):  PTlcbanf,  Pbyi. 
Hlit.MsnklTi'),v.4».l»T  (u  under  Sboehonef); 
Turner  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iu.pl.3,TS,  18&6  (u  un- 
der Bbasbonv««  I:  SurchouinD.  Sputen  deraztek. 
Spnche,  Siti,  640,  IsM  (aa  under  Bhc»hone«>). 
<laalu — Keane  In  I'lAiifoTd,  Compend..  Cent. 
aiid  So.  AiD,.app..  477.  ISTS  (coatainx  Wuhnea  in 
addition  In  i^liooionran  tribe*  Dm»rt.  '^Xiih.— 
BalelnU.S.ExDl.Expod.. 


ffirxi" 


.—Hale,  Ititd.,  »»,l) 


_■».  KlawM.  Ut«i):  Latham.tiaL 

(10,nE.l«aa:  Ijitbnm  |18S3)  tn  Proc.  Pbllol.  Boc. 
Lond.,vi,  TS.iaSI  (iDcinde!!  WitilnaM,  Shoahonl, 
DUl):UthamlnTmnv  Pbllol.  5oc.Lond..t6,[SU: 
Latbani,OpiiK.'iila.3au.3«0.]8IIO.  <Padii«L— Uth- 
am.Nat.  HK.  Man.,  aiS.IWW  (Wlblaaal,  BonakH. 
DInen.  Utah*.  Samplchea,  Sboahonls,  KUtreyi. 
Kukala-r,  Kenewnff?.  Balil-henda,  Cumanclieg, 
Havahix*.  ApBohe-,  Car'      ■    ■    -  —  - 


il.WthInn 


t,riii. ... 

ivI.Cabuilio.K 


Idaho  is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  thtdr 
Btronehold.  The  nonhem  banda  were 
found  by  I^wis  and  Clark  in  1805,  on 
the  beadwatera  of  the  Missouri  in  w. 
Montana,  but  they  hod  ranged  jireviously 
farther  e.  on  the  pInlnB,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky  mts. 
by  the  hostile  Aleiua  and  Siksika,  who 
already  iiOBeewBed  fireanuB.  Nowhere 
had  the  Khoehoui  establiehed  thenieelvee 
on  the  Columbia,  although  they  reached 
that  river  on  their  raiding  excuisions. 

The  origin  of  Ihe  term  Shoshotii  ap- 
pears to  l>e  unknown.     It  apparently  is 
not  a  Shoshoui  word,  and  alttiough  the 
.,,  Lu.  loixi  uui  uc-     nsjue  ia  recognized  by  the  Shoehoni  as 
.-OaUattnlnBcUool-     applying  to  theuieelvea,  it  probably  origi- 


NTOCabs-nrsho- 


b.Pledei 
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Dated  among  Bome  other  tribe.  The 
Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche,  who 
BpeBk  the  Shoehoni  language,  is  ShUki- 
noaU-kilaitio,  '»nake  people';  hut  they 
have  a  different  name  for  the  Shoshonl. 
The  term  Snake  seemfi  to  have  no  ety- 
moloKical  connection  with  the  designation 
ShoBOoni.  It  has  been  variously  and  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  northern  bands  of 
uie  Shoehoni,  eBpecially  those  of  Ore^n. 
By  recent  olBcitu  uaage  the  t«rm  Snake 
haetieen  reetricteii  to  the  Yabuskin  and 
Walpapi  of  Oregon.  Hoffman  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  name  Snake  comeef  rom  a 
misi'oaception  of  the  sign  for  Snake  In- 
dian, made  by  a  serpentine  motion  of 
the  hand  with  the  index  Gn^^r  extended. 
This  he  thought  really  has  reference  to 


they  are  known  as  "grat»-hoa8ei>eople; 
or  by  some  eimilai'  name,  among  numer- 
ooB  tribes. 

The  more  nortlierly  and  easterly  Sbo- 
Bhoni  were  horse  and  buffalo  Indians, 
and  in  character  and  in  warlike  prowen 
compared  favorably  with  most  western 
tribes.  To  the  w.  in  westi'rn  Idaho  along 
Snake  r.  and  to  the  s.  in  Nevada  the 
tribes  represente'l  a  lower  tyiie.  Much 
of  this  country  was  Ijarren  in  ttie  entreme 
aud  comparatively  devoid  of  large  game, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  ci'imtry  differed. 
BO  did  the  inhabitants.  They  dependeil 
for  food  to  a  laige  extent  oa  fish,  which 
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was  supplemented  by  rabbits,  roots,  nuta, 

and  seeda.  These  were  the  IndianH  most 
frequently  called  "Diggers."  They  were 
also  called  Shoshokos,  or  "Walkers," 
which  simply  means  that  the  Indiana 
so  called  were  too  poor  to  possesB  horses, 
though  the  term  was  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  this  section,  being  applied  to 
horselees  Shoshoni  everywhere. 

None  of  these  Shoahoni  were  agricnl- 
turiste.  In  general  the  style  of  habita- 
tions corresponded  to  the  two  types  of 
Shoehoni.    In  the  s.  and  e.  they  lived  in 


wintering  in  such  shelters  without  roofB. 
being  merely  half  circles  of  brush,  behind 
which  they  obtained  an  imperfect  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  snow.  There 
were  many  dialects  among  the  Shoehoni, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 

¥ree  of  isolation  ol  the  several  tribes, 
hey  presented,  however,  no  essential 
differences  and  were  all  mutually  intelli- 
gible. 

In  1909  there  were  in  Idaho  1,766  Sho- 
Khoni  and  Bannock  under  the  Ft  Hall 
whool  (of  whom  474  had  recently  been 
transferretl  from  the  old  Lemhi  res.],  and 
about  200  not  underofBcial  supervision;  in 
Nevada  there  were  243  under  the  Western 
Shoshoni  school,  and  about  750  not  under 
agency  or  scbool  control;  In  Wyoming, 
under  the  Shoshoni  school,  there  were 
816,  formerly  known  as  Washaki's  band, 
from  its  chief.  Deducting  about  500  Ban- 
nock from  these  figures,  the  total  Sho- 
ahoni population  approximates  3,250. 
The  Shoelioni  divisions,  so  far  as  known, 
were;  Hohandika,  Shobarboobeer,  Sho- 
hoaigadika,  Shonivikidika,  Tazaaigadika, 
Towah  nab  looks,  Tukuarika,  Tussawehe, 
Washaki,  Wihinasht,  and  Yahandika, 
See  also  Pohoi.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Aliitm.— For  foraiB  ol  thin  name,  we  Irian. 
Bik  tk'-ihi.— Hayden.  Bttanog.  nod  Philol.  Ho. 
Val.,  402.  is«2  CurMB  lodge*';  Crow  name). 
OhM^aBH.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18T3,  IVt,  1ST4.  CW 
•hn-Dt.— Orlg.  Jour.  LewTiaod  Clark,  ii,  t6T,  1Kb. 
K-mi-la'-wii-ii.— Hayden,  op.rit.,KI)  (='p™ile 
that  uw  gran  BDd  bark  for  their  ladK»  or  taub'; 
Arapaho  name|.  Onu  i»  Snpnt.— Orig.  Joni. 
LewltandClark.  VI,  IDS,  ISOfi.    OaudHBi * 


Om  dn  Bnrptal.— I*  Verendi 

T.  We-' —    ■- 


Bnsot.— 

8  (M>  called^  the 

Vncndrre  (17*2) 

lUcMiii.— Ba- 


InMartnT.  L _., , — 

mm,  ClBhlpwe-Eng:.  Diet..  ISS.  leW  (pi.  GtiM- 
blirtnlnlwog.  'inake  men":  Chippewa  name). 
Onii  HoiiH  PwbI(.— Mooner.  Cheyenne  Inda., 
m.  190T  (tranilation  of  Kiowa  name).  Indiau- 
BiipaBta.— Oa«B.  Voyafre.  IBS.  ISIO.  Ki»Ukswl». 
Iniwak.— Cuoq.  Leitque  Algon.,  167.1888  ('«et- 
pentfl'  ■  Algonklo  name}.  ■i-bAe-afai.ridi-pla- 
|1.— Long,  Eiped.  Rorky  Ula..  II,  liiilr,  IfCS 
(nlda-jia  namei.  Klka-att— fcnrtli,  N.  Am.  md., 
iv.Ise.lSOeCsrawlodKC':  Hldataaname).  W- 
kymSi*.— Ibid.,  IBO  (Crow  n»rnp  "llh  -iinp  mnui- 
Ing).  Xatiaa  af  ttaa  Br- 
Som.  Am..  I.  map.  IT41 

Cook,  Yanklon  MS.  VOCbu.,  d.  n.  r...  un.  uw* 
(^'(noae  dwelling  In  gran  lodges':  Yanklon 
name).   PiCkf-woka7«tUa.-Cnnli,  K.  An.  Ind., 
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ni,  141. 1908  ( '  mss-thatch  dwellorB':  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Pi-6r-kM-iii-tup'-i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnoff. 
and  PhUol  Mo.  Val..  2&I,  1862  (Blackfoot  name). 
Borpentft.— Smet.  Letters,  62.  1843.  BhMhonet.— 
Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  S40, 1906.  Shiny- 
dikM.~Ro«i,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249.  1855  ('dog-eat- 
en': given  as  a  division  of  tlie  Snakes,  but 
eridentlv  confused  with  the  Arapaho).  8ho- 
■hon.— Clarke  in  .lour.  Authr.  Inst.  G.  B..  iv.  160, 
1875.  Bho-8ho-nay.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab., 
10.  1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Sho-tho-ne.— Gass, 
Journal,  210,  1807.  Shoihonee.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  587,  1S17.  Sho-fthones.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v.  94, 1905.  ShothoiiL— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  ii.  587, 1817.  ShoB-shone.— Ruxton, 
Adventures,  243,  1848.  ShoasooniM.  —  Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  i,  239.  1848. 
OiothonM.— Coke,  Kide  over  Rocky  Mts.,  294, 1852. 

Bh^shuB-wichMha.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  iii.  141, 
1906  (**the  Unit  part  of  the  word  is  doubtless  an 
attempt  to  say  ShnshonV ' ) .  SiQ-te'-Kda  wi-«a-sa.— 
Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  184, 1882  {  = 

'Rattlesnake  Indians':  Yankton  name).  Bis&i- 
aln.— CurtiM.  N.  Am.  Ind..  v,  IM J1909  ('rattlesnake 
men':  AtJ^ina  name).  Bnake  Sigfen.— Johnson 
and  Winter,  Route  Across  Rocky  Mts.,  Ill,  1846. 
Baakt  Indians.— WHUt  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc. 
Coll..  l8t  s..  Ill,  24,  1794.  Bnegs.— Beltrami.  Pil- 
grimage. II.  282,  1H28.  Bn64.— Gatschet.  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  nume).  Bothawnese. — Porter 
In  SchookTaft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  597. 1853.  Bosho- 
BMs.— Frignet.  La  Californie,  273,  1867.  B<Mho- 
BM.— 8met,  Letters.  36. 1>^.  Bo'-so-i-ha'-nL— Hay- 
den,  op.  cit.,  290  (Cheyenne  name).  Bo-so-na.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Disoov..  63,  1806.  Botone.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii.  329. 1905.  Boso- 
BM.— Ibid..  IV.  70.  Bosoneet.— Ibid.,  n,  244. 
BoMBes.— Ibid.,  iv,  77.  Boaone's.— Ibid.,  38.  Bo'- 
■o-ai.— Ilayden,  op.  cit.,  290  (Cheyenne  name). 
Bu'-mi-ne.— Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
184,  1882  (Yankton  name).  Wahkiruxkana- 
manlra.— Will  and  Spinden.  Mandans.  217.  1906 

iManrliin  name).  Wakidohka-numak. — Curtis, 
I.  Am.  Ind..  v.  1-18, 1909  ('snake  man':  Mandan 
name).  W6t'inikaoi"ga.— Dorscy.  (pegiha  MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  E..  1878  ('snake  people':  Omaha  and 
Ponca  name).  ZuzMawi-^iia.— Bushotter.  inf  n. 
1887  ('snake  iKH)ple':  Teton  Sioux  name). 

Bhotlemamish.  A  IxKiy  of  Salish  on  Case 
inlet,  at  ttie  s.  w.  extremity  of  Puget  ed., 
WaHh. 

Hotlimamish.— vSchoolcraft.Ind.Tribes,  V.700. 1855. 
Hottimamish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,3lRt Cong., 
1st  sew.,  173,  18.')0.  Hottanamish.~I^ne  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  162,  1850.  Scootle-mam-ith.— Starling, 
ibid..  171, 1852.  S*Hotle-ma-miBh.— Stevens,  ibid.. 
458,  1854.  B'Hotlmahmiah.— Stevens  in  H.R.Ex. 
Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  45,  1857.  B'hotlma- 
]niah.~Dall.  after  (tibbs.  in  (k>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
241.  1877.  8'Koale-ma-miBh.~Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep..  I.  435.  1.S85.  Sroo-tle-mam-ish.— Starling  in 
Ind.  All.  Rep.,  170.  l>s.=>2. 

Bhoto.  A  Chiuookan  tribe  or  division 
found  in  1806  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the 
V,  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  short  distance 
from  the  atn'ani  and  nearly  opwsite  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette.  Tneir  esti- 
mated numlx'r  was  460,  in  8  houses. 
Bhoto.— Ix'wis  andClark  Exped..  it.  472, 1814.  Bho- 
toea.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  219, 1905. 

Bhowtl.  A  name  of  a  species  of  rrxlent 
(ITaplaJnn  rufun)  of  parts  of  the  Oregon- 
British  Columbia  region,  known  as  the 
sewellel  (q.  v.),  or  shati*l,  the  name  of 
this  animal  in  the  Nisqualli  and  closely 
related  Salislian  dialects.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Bhowtnoket  (Mohegan:  nofhanetuk-ut, 
•betwei?n  the  rivers.'— Trumbull).  A 
village  in  the  fork  of  the  8hetucket  and 
Quinebaug  rs.,  near  Lisbon,  New  I-K)ndon 
CO.,  Conn.  Before  King  Philip's  war 
(1675)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Mohegan 


band.  After  the  war,  in  1678,  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians  from  various  tribes  was 
settled  there,  known  as  **Surrenderers," 
but  after  a  few  years  the  village  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Uncas.  (j.  M.) 

Bhatotacket— Leete  (1665)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  VII,  556. 1865.  Bhataokett— Pynchon  (1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col .  Hint.,  iv,  616, 1854.  Bhatnakett.— 
Owaneco(1700).ibid..615.  Bhowtaoket— Caulkins, 
Norwich,  50. 1866.    BorrendererB.— Ibid.,  256. 

Bhregegon.    A  Yurok  village  on  lower 

F  lamath  r. ,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth 

of  Pekwan  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Boa-goinet.— MeKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  S2d 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  162,  1853.  Bchre-fon.— Gibbs 
(1851)  in  8cho()lcraft,  Ind.  Trib^  in.  138,  1853. 
Ber-a-foiaeo.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento, 
282, 1855.  Boragoins.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  198.  Bn* 
a-goias.— Ibid.,  191.  Berragoia. --Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tnbcs,  III,  422. 1853.  Bhr^mgoa.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf n,  1906.  Bira-grini.— McKee,op.cit,161.  Bri'- 
gea.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  44. 1877. 

Shrines.  Places  where  sacred  offerings 
are  deposited  or  cult  images  or  objects 
are  set  up.  They  are  fixed  or  portable, 
the  lormer  often  being  altar  shnnes  (see 
Altar) ^  or  consist  of  stone  boxes  inclosing 
sacred  objects.  The  latter  class  includes 
the  sacred  bundles  of  the  Pawnee,  Papago, 
Hopi,  and  other  tribes  (see  PaUudium). 

Snrines  are  common  to  many  tribes 
N.  of  Mexico,  but  perhaps  among  none 
do  they  now  enter  more  into  the  religious 
life  of  tlie  people  than  among  the  Pueblos, 
particularly  among  the  Hopi,  wh<««e 
shrines  will  here  l>e  described  as  typit^al: 

Among  these  people  any  6j>eirial  spot 
consecrated  to  supernatural  beings,  where 
prayer  offerings  to  them  are  made,  is 
called  a  jnihoki,  or  *  prayer  house,'  gen- 
erally translated  *snrine.'  There  are 
about  a  hundred  shrines  at  or  near  the 
pueblo  of  Walpi,  half  of  which  have 
special  names.  They  are  situated  on  the 
mesa,  among  the  foothills,  at  springs, 
and  near  the  ruins  of  ancestral  villages. 
Certain  of  these  places  of  offering  have  no 
special  names,  but  arc  called  **  rain-cloud 
snrines,"  or  "world-quarter  shrines," 
because  situated  at  the  fouc  caniinal 
directions  from  the  pueblo.  A  Hopi 
shrine  differs  from  an  altar  in  being  a 
place  in  which  the  offerings  remain  per- 
manently, or  until  they  or  their  essence 
are  supposed  to  be  removeti  by  the  gods. 

Every  great  ceremony  has  its  spei^ial 
shrine,  but  in  some  of  them  prayer 
o£tenng8  are  made  in  all  ceremonies. 
Many  shrines  liave  nothing  to  mark  them 
except  prayer  sticks  (q.  v. ).  Common 
forms  of  shrines  are  circles  of  small  stones 
or  even  a  single  stone,  caves  or  defta,  a 
natural  depression  in  a  bowlder,  or  any 
object  symbolically  marke<l.  The  most 
elaborate  shrint^s  are  sealed  stone  inclo- 
Eures,  sometimes  painted  with  symbols, 
and  containing  8yml>olic  representations 
of  supernatural  l)eings,  idols,  water-worn 
stones,  or  fossils.    Shrines  may  be  clasBi- 
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fied  either  on  the  basis  of  their  form  and 
contents  or  on  that  of  the  supernatural 
beines  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Of 
the  latter,  among  the  Hopi,  there  are 
those  of  the  Earth  and  Sky  gods,  Kachina 
shrines,  and  shrines  of  numerous  lesser 
supernatural  beings. 

The  most  elaborate  Earth-goddess 
shrine  at  the  East  mesa  of  the  Hopi  is  that 
of  Tal^atumsi,  situated  in  the  foothills  b. 
of  Walpi.  Itisaeealed  chamber  in  which 
is  a  seated  idol  of  the  Dawn  Woman.  The 
slab  ordinarily  closing  the  entrance  is 
removed  every  Noveml^r,  during  the  New 
Fire  ceremony,  when  offering  are  placed 
near  it;  and  every  4  years  the  idol  is  taken 
from  the  shrine  and  carried  to  the  village. 
The  shrine  of  Kokyanwuqti,  Spider 
Woman,  another  name  for  the  Earth 
goddess,  is  a  simple  stone  inclosure.  The 
shrine  of  Masauu,  the  god  of  the  Under- 
world, is  situated  in  tne  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  consists  of  a  small  pile  of 
stones  and  twigs.  The  shrine  of  Tuwa- 
pontumsi,  another  Earth  goddess,  con- 
tains a  petrified  log  surrounded  by  slabs 
of  stone.  There  are  numerous  shrines  of 
the  Sky  god  in  the  vicinity  of  Walpi,  but 
they  are  generally  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. 

Sun  shrines  among  the  Hopi  are  simple 
circles  of  stone,  with  openings  toward  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises  at  tlie  time 
of  the  summer  solstice.  A  nhrine  at 
**  Wala,"  a  gap  in  Eant  mesa,  toward  the 
topof  the  trail  to  Hano pueblo,  containing 
a  coiled  stone,  or  natural  cast  of  a  shell, 
may  be  considered  a  Sun  shrine.  The 
Sky-serpent  god,  Palulukong,  ha.^  several 
shrines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  great  springs  in  the  foothills  b.  of 
Walpi  and  Hano. 

The  Kachina  shrine  is  a  closed  recep- 
tacle constructed  of  slabs  of  stone  set  on 
edge.  It  is  situated  in  the  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  is  ceremoniallv  opened  and 
closed  every  July.  Individual  clans  have 
their  special  shrines  where  offeringn  are 
made  to  their  tutelary  ancients,  kain- 
cloud  and  world-quarter  shrines  are  of 
the  simplest  construction,  commonly 
consisting  of  circles  of  small  stones. 

Shrines  sometimes  mark  places  where 
mythological  events  are  said  to  have 
happened ;  thus  the  shrineof  the  so-called 
Heart-Contained-Here,  in  the  foothills 
E.  of  Walpi,  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
heart  of  a  god  who  won  a  mythic  foot- 
race. Those  who  aspire  to  speed  in  these 
races  worship  at  this  shrine. 

Human  or  animal  images  of  wood  and 
stone,  concretionary  or  botryoidal  stones, 
carved  stone  slabs,  and  fossil  shells  are 
among  the  jjermanent  objects,  not  offer- 
ings, found  in  Hopi  shrinen.  The  tem- 
porary offerings  on  shrines  are  prayer 
meal  and  pollen,  sticks,  clay  effigies'  of 


small  animals,  miniature  bowls  and  vases 
of  water,  small  bows  and  arrows,  small 
dolls,  turouoise,  shells,  and  other  objects. 

Some  shrines  are  known  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  offerings;  thus,  a  warrior's 
shrine  contains  netted  shields,  l)ows,  and 
arrows;  an  eagle  shrine,  painted  wooden 
imitations  of  eagle's  eggs.  Places  where 
ceremonial  paraphernalia  are  kept  par- 
take of  the  sacred  nature  of  a  shrine,  and 
caves  resorted  to  for  prayer  are  considered 
in  the  same  light.  All  springs  of  water 
are  places  of  prayer  offerings,  and  each 
has  a  shrine  either  near  by  or  remote. 

Zufii  **praver houses"  are  no  less 
numerous  and  instructive  than  those  of 
the  Hopi,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  although  several  differ  in  form 
from  those  above  mentioned.  The  best 
known  Zufii  shrine,  that  of  Hepatina, 
lies  near  the  village  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  center  of  the  earth,  in 
which  spot  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  1 1  is 
a  tri-chambered  stone  inclosure  with 
an  opening  to  the  e.  surmounted  by 
strangely  formed  stones.  There  are  nu- 
merous shrines  on  the  mesa  of  Taaiya- 
lone,  among  which  that  of  the  Twin 
War  Gods  of  the  Zufii  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic. 

The  most  notable  of  the  many  shrines 
of  the  Rio  Cirande  pueblos  are  the  stone 
pumas  of  Cochiti. 

Consult  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-09;  Dorsev  and  Voth  in  Field  Colum- 
bian Mus.  Pubs.,  Anthr.  ser.,  in,  nos. 
1  and  8,  1901,  1902;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Jour. 
Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archieol.,  i,  1891;  ii, 
1892;  IV,  1894;  (2)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  (3)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v,  196, 
1892;  (4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  346,  1906; 
Starr  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxii,  no.  4,  1900; 
Stevenson  in  llth  and  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1893,  1904;  Popper  and  Wilson,  Hidatsa 
Shrine,  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  4, 
1908.  (j.w.F.) 

Shmliwi.  The  Rattlesnake  clans  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma, 
Cochiti,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  The  Laguna 
clan  came  originally  from  Sia,  and  forms 
a  phratry  with  the  Hatsi  (Earth), 
Skurshka  (Water-snake),  and  Meyo  (Liz- 
ard) clans  of  that  pueblo.  The  Rattle- 
snake clan  of  Cochiti  is  extinct,  (f.w.h.) 

8hqdwi-b<noq«>>.— Elod^e  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  362, 
18%(Ac(>maform;  Mw^/goA^* people*).  Bhrahwi- 
hanaoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Sa6wi-h£no«*'.— > 
Ibid. (Laguna form ) .   8qu-h£no.— Ibid. (Sia form). 

Shmtsnaa.  The  Coyote  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Part  of  the  I^una  clan  claims  to  have 
come  from  Zuili  and  part  from  Sia.  Com- 
pare the  I^una  {T^tii^shki)  and  Zufii 
(.SV/«^-?)  names  of  these  clans,  the  two 
peo(>les  belonging  to  distinct  linguistic 
families.  (f.  w.  h«) 
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8hr6tsoiiA-lUuio.~Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iz,  350, 
1896  (San  Felipe  form:  Adno=* people').  Bhru- 
tmna-h^nuoh.  — Ibid.  (Cochiti  fonn).  Shurto-ftn- 
Ba.~»teven(!ion  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,19, 1894  (Sia 
fonn).  ShuU6n-liino.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Santa  Ana 
form).  BhuUim'-h^no.— Ibid.  (Sla  form).  Bhat- 
mna.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  251,  1890. 
Tt<iahki-liino«'>.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Laguna  form). 

8hn  ( *  fish ' ) .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oa.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds..  70, 1909  ic~ah),     8hd- 
talUL— Ciatj^ehet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  70,  1885 
(«' fish  clan*). 

Shnbenacadie  (Shubenakddif  'plenty  of 

ground-nuts(?).— Trumbull).    A  Micmac 

village  and  reservation  at  the  head  of 

Shul^nacadie  r.,   n.  of   Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia.     Pop.  100  in  1909. 

Ohibenaooadie.— Doc.of  1746  in  N.Y.  Doc.Ck>l.Hiat., 
X,  70,  1858.  Ohinbeiinakadik.— Frye  (1760)  in 
Mara.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  115, 1809.  Bhuben- 
akadie.— Rand,  Micmac  Reading  Bk.,  81,  1875. 
Bhabeaeoadie.— Macdonald  in  C!aii.  Ind.  Aif.  for 
1884,  xxix,  1885. 

Shnfina  (strictly  TidphentL,  'dark-colored 
obsidian  flakes,'  from  («t,  'obsidian 
flakes,'  phenuj  'dark';  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Tewa  dialect  the  form  is  T^ifeno, — J.  P. 
Harrington).  A  small  ancient  pueblo 
ruin  on  a  castle-like  mesa  of  tufa,  n.  w. 
of  Puye  and  sej^rated  from  it  by  Santa 
Clara  canyon,  N.  Mex.  The  k  face 
of  the  mesa  is  honeycombed  with  cliff- 
dwellings,  out  in  the  rock.  While  ac- 
cording to  Santa  Clara  tradition  these 
lodge's  have  been  occupied  within  the 
historic  period,  they  doubtless  date  from 
a  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  first 
Spaniards  in  the  1 6th  century.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxi,  1891;  Bandelier,  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  378,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Pai>er8,  iv,  66,  1892;  Hewett  (I)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no.  6,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  K  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 

69:^719,  1909.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Bhu  Finne.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.  Tsifeno.— Har- 
rington in  Out  West,  xxxi,  702, 1909  (Santa  Clara 
Tewa  form).  Tsipbenu.— Ibid.  (San  Ildefonao 
Tewa  form). 

Shnhlanan  ( '  otter ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oulane.— Speck.  Yuchi   Inds.,    70,   1909   (c^ih). 
Bhu'lana'n  tahi.-^atschct.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
71, 1885  (  =  ' otter  clan'). 

Bhnimp  ICuimp,  'strong').  A  head 
village  of  tlie  Ntlakvapamuk  just  above 
Yale,  Fra>K>r  r.,  Brit.  Col.— HiU-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Sur\\  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Bhnkhata  ('opossum  [town],'  from 
shukhuia,  ojx^ssum,  lit.  'wnite  hog*).  A 
former  Choctaw  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Columbus,  Ala. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Ala.  Hi.st.  Soc,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  431. 1901. 

Bhnkhtntakhlit  {Shu-qtu'-torqlW,  'man- 
eaters*:  Kaniagmiut  name).  A  division 
of  the  Ahtemi  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska, 
next  below  the  Kangikhlukhmut — Hoff- 
man, MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Bhaka.     A  Chumashan  village  stated  by 

Indians  to  have  been  formerly  at  the  Rin- 

con,  Santa  Barbara  co.,Cal.     Placed  by 

Tkvlor  near  Santa  Ines  mission. 
Puelblo  de  las  Oanoas.-^^abrillo,  Narr.  (I&t2),  in 
Smith.  Colet'.  D«x?.  Fla.,  181,  ia'>7.    Bhami.—Taylor 
In  Cal.   Famier.  Apr.   17.  lt«3.    Bhukku.— Ibid., 
May  4,  ISbO.  8ha-k6.~Hen8liaw,  Buenaventura 


MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.    Xneo.— CabriUo.  Narr. 

(1542),  in  Smith,  op.  cit,  181.    Xnen Bep.  GeoR. 

Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii.  307, 1879. 

Shnlya  ('beaver').  Given  by  Bonrke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
gens  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Shumaiitoha  (Keresan:  'the  corpse  on 
the  summit') .  A  ruin  of  unknown  origin 
on  a  mesa  w.  of  Rito^  near  Hasatch,  rf. 
Mex.  In  modem  tunes  it  has  been 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Laguna  In- 
dians, during  their  wars  with  theNavaho 
and  Apache,  as  a  stronghold  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks.  So  called  m)m 
the  fact  that  the  corpse  of  a  herder,  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  wild  animal,  was 
once  found  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
mesa. — Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  346,  1891. 

Bhnmig.  A  former  Yurok  village  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  California,  at  Patrick's 
Point,  5  or  6  m.  n.  of  Trinidad.  It  was 
not  inhabited  in  historic  times,  except 
as  a  camp  site,  but  is  important  m 
mythology. 

Bhnminkyaiman    (Sliu''mvngVya'\'man: 

Shu^-me-k*u-liy  the  mythic  man-bird  of 

the  Ka^'ka  or  esoteric  Shu^-me-kwe;  in- 

Vya,    'r^on  anciently  frequented  by, 

acted  in,'  etc.;  Vman^  'home  of,'  'sitting 

place  of ' ) .    A  hill  and  section  of  countr^^ 

where   the   Shumekuli    being   of   ZufSi 

mythology  was  captured  by  the  Shaalako; 

situated  about  13  m.  s.  of  Zufll  pueblo, 

N.  Mex.    The  whole  country  thereabout 

is  covered  with   the   stone-hut  foimda- 

tions  attributed  to  the  Pewikwithltchu 

(q.  V.)  (f.  H.  c.) 

Bhaminkia. — Fewkeg  in  Jour.  Am.  £thnol.  and 
Archsol.,  1, 100, 1891  (given  as  name  of  ruins). 

Bhnmnac  (Shum^-nac),  A  former  Tigua 
pueblo,  £.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  present  Mexican  settlements 
of  Chilili,  Tajic^ue,  and  Manzano,  N. 
Mex. — Lummis  m  Scribner's  Mo.,  469, 
Apr.  1893. 

Shnmway  Bnin.  A  ruined  prehistoric 
pueblo  near  the  town  of  Shumway,  40  m. 
B.  of  Hoi  brook,  Ariz.  It  consists  of  a  long 
house  group,  2  rooms  deep,  and  a  paral- 
lel group  having  a  wing  at  right  angles  at 
one  ena,  and  between  these  groups  a 
plaza. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1901, 
302,  pi.  22,  1903. 

Shnnaiki.  A  ruined  village  claimed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex. ;  situated  about  3  m.  w. 
of  the  latter.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Bhnngikoheka    ('common    dogs').    A 

band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Ott*-iktoeka.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Bui)  ik6eka.— Ibid. 

Bhnngikikaraohada  ( the  v  whocall  them- 
selves from  the  original  dog').  A  Win- 
nebago gens. 

fe-fo'-ni-aa.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  240, 
1897  ('wolf:  archaic  name).  Ottik  i-ki'-ka-xa'- 
t«a-da,-Ibld.     Oftik-ieaik'  i-U'-ka-Ta' 
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Ibid.  Shoiik-eha]i'-fa-d&.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc. ,  157, 
1877 

Shongkahanapin     (*  wears    a    dogskin 
around  the  neck,'  i.  e.  *dog  necklace*) 
A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Oftikmh»-iuip*i».— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.  219, 1897.    dagkaha  aapin — Ibid. 

Shungkayiiteshni  ('eat  no  dogs').  A 
band  of  the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Oimka-yate-oiil.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  220. 
1897.  Ho-tain'-mi'-ha-it.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290.  1862  (Cheyenne  name). 
Bhaak'-a-yu-tSsb'-iii.— Ibid..  S76.  SuQkaTute-toi.— 
IXorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  '220, 1897.  ThoM  that 
eat  no  dogt.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142. 1851. 

ShimkTikedi  (named  from  an  island 
called  Shan,  'old').  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry,  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  The  name  of  this  clan  is  some- 
times applied,  in  the  form  Shunkukedi- 
na  ('  Shunkukedi  nation ' ),  to  the  entire 

Wolf  phratry. 

CA'Bgoq«dt'iia.—Swanton. field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Beheago-kidi.— Krause,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  116, 1885. 

Shnp.    A  former  Chumashan    village 

near  Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal., 

N.  of  £1  Rincon. 

Cilp.— Henabaw.  8.  Barbara  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E., 

1884  (r<-«A). 

Shnpank.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 

the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Oa'-daok.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.   Folk-lore,  iii, 
229, 1890  (c-M). 

Shnqnalak.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
or  division  in  Noxubee  co..  Miss. — Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109,  1884. 

Shnrmnjn.  The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Shormtiyu-t'aiBia.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  XX,  S52, 1896  (roiniw='  people ') . 

•  Shnshnehi.  A  former  Chumasnan  vil- 
lage between  Pt  Conception  and  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  in  the  locality  now  called 

La  Fuemada. 

On'-ett-tei.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 

B.  A.  £.,  1884  (c-«A). 

ShiLstak*!  Village.  A  camping  place  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Shastaak  (Cxctlaa'^k), 
on  Etolinid.,  Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

ShiLswap  (strictly  Sequa^pmun).  The 
most  imporUint  Salishan  tnbe  of  British 
Columbia,  formerly  holding  most  of  the 
territory  between  the  Columbia  r.  water- 
shed and  Fraser  r.,  including  the  basin 
of  Thompson  r.  above  Ashcroft,  embrace 
ing  Shnshwap  or  Adams  lakes,  and  ex- 
tending N.  to  include  Quesnel  lake.  They 
now  occupy  a  number  of  small  village 
reservations  attached  to  the  Kamloops- 
Okanagan  and  N\  illiams  Lake  agencies, 
together  with  a  small  band,  descendants 
of  Chief  Kinbasket,  for  about  60  years 
past  permanently  settled  among  the 
kutenai.  On  the  n.  thev  border  the  Tsil- 
kotin,  an  Athapascan  tri\)e;  on  the  s.  and 
w.  the  kindred  Okanagan,  Ntlakyapamuk, 
and  Lillooet  They  mtve  probably  dwin- 
dled at  least  one-half  since  the  advent  of 
the  miners  in  their  country  half  a  century 
ago,  bat  still  number  more  than  2, 100,  in 
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the  following  bands:  Kainloops'Okanagan 
Agency — Adams  Lake,  Ashcroft,  Bona- 
parte, Deadman's  Creek,  Kamloops,  Nes- 
kainlith  or  Ilalaut,  North  Thompson, 
Little  Shush wap  Lake,  Spall umcheen; 
WiUiams  Lake  Agency — Alkali  I^ake,  Canoe 
Creek,  Clinton,  Dog  Creek,  Fountain  (oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  Lillooet),  High  Bar, 
Pavilion,  Soda  Creek,  Williams  Lake; 
Kootenay  Agency — Kinbasket. 

Consult  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  ix,sec.  ii,  1892;  TeitinMem.  Am. 
Mufl.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  Anthr.  i,  no.  4,  1900; 
Ann.  Rep.  Can.  Ind.  Aff. ;  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  1891.  (j.  m.  ) 

Atenat.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  371, 1822  (the 
variants  of  this  are  from  the  Takulli  word  mean- 
ing *  stranger ' ).  Atnahi.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  IG.  134.  1^36.  At-nakt.— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  2%,  1861.  Ataans.— De  Smet,  Oregon 
MiHS.,  100.  1847.  Atnas.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi, 
1K48.  Olulwarp.— FiUhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
328. 1858.  Ka-la-muh.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Tran.s.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  7, 1891  ( '  the  peo- 

f^le':  own  name).  8ohoiiohoaapa.—Duflotde  Mo- 
ras, Oregon,  ii,  337, 1844.  Se-huapm-uh.— Maclcay- 
op.  (it.,  4.  8«QuapmuQ.— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  80. 1890.  Shewhap.— Anderson  quoted 
by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Maf ..  vii.  77. 1863.  Shewhap- 
muoh.— Ibid..  73,  76.  Snewhapmiih.— Tolmio  and 
Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  1248^884.  Shewhap- 
mukh.— Gibbs  in  Shea's  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  xi,  vii, 
1860-3.  8he-whap».— Ross,  Adventures,  151, 1849. 
Bhoo-sohawp.— Kane,  Wanderings,  155,  1859. 
Shoothapt.— Parker,  Journal,  299,  1840.  Bhoot- 
wabs.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862. 
Shoo-wha'-pa-moob.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  li,  4, 1891.  Shoushwa]ra.~Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped..  vr.  198.  1846.  Shouwapemoh.— De . 
Smet,  Oregon  Miss. ,  63. 1817.  8houwap«mot  —Ibid., 
100.  Shtuhwapt.— Hale.  op.  cit.,  205, 1846.  Bhnah- 
wapomth. — Ibid.  Bhuawap-muoh. — Muyno,  Brit. 
Col.,  296,  1861.  BhuAwap*.— Ibid.  Bioushwapt.— 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss..  137, 1847.  Bookaeheenum.^ 
Brit.  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917.  Bonahwapt.— Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  427, 1847.  BQua'pamuQ.— Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10. 1889.  Bu'Quap- 
muQ.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  80, 1890. 
Thompson  river  Indians.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer 
July  19,  1862.  TUtkatEwii'mtlat.— Boas  in  5th 
Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889  r  without  shirts 
ana  trousers':  Kutenai  name).  Towapnmmuk. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Bhnta.    Tlie  extinct  Crane  elan  of  Sia 

pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Bhu'U.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 
Bhuta-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350,  1896 
(Aiam>=' people'). 

Bhntamnl  (Shu^'ia^mul).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Bhootamool.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874.  Bha'-ta-mul.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni,  316,  1877. 

Bhntannomanok.     A    Porno  villa^    on 

what  is  known  as  Buckingham  id.,  in 

lower  Clear  lake,  Cal. 

Oho-tan-o-man-as.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  110,  18'>3.  Bhutaunomaaok.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1903  (name  in  Upper  Clear  Lake 
dialect). 

Bhnnk  ('much  water*. — ten  Kate).     A 

(former?)  Pima  village  on  the  Gila  r.  ree., 

8.  Ariz. 

Bhootk.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatschet,  M8.,  B. 
A.  E..  199, 1888.  Bhu-uk.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871,  58,  1872. 

Skuwalathiu    A  former  Chumashan  vii- 
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Bhnvalatlist  (Cuii'd'ls^xl).  A  wioter 
village  of  the  Katecy  tribe  of  Cowichan  at 
the  s.  end  of  Pitt  lalce,  near  lower  Fraaer 
r.,  Brit  Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  64tb  Mtg. 
Brit  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Bhowimi.  The  Turquoise  clane  of  the 
Keresan  puehloe  of  Laguna,  Sia,  San  Fe- 
lipe, and  Uochiti,  N.Mei.  TheTurquoinc 
clan  of  Ijif^na  ciaioia  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Sandia.  The  corresponding 
clans  in  Sia  and  San  Felipe  are  extinct. 
Accordii^  to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III.  301, 1890)  this  dan,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  10th  oentury,  Beemsto  lep- 
resent  what  may  Ih! called  the  conservative 
element  among  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes.    ClTanvi-  (f.w.  ».) 

IhluwiMl-lifai.— Hi'idgc  Id  Am.  Anthr.,  IX.  2Si, 
lS9e(SlB[o[lnl.  BbniFbisu-biauoh.— Ibid. {Coch ill 
lorm).  Bhawiul-hua.— Ibtd.  (3an  Felipe  (urm). 
■kA'wiml.luEiiii''.— Iblil.      (Lnguiis  [orm).     Shrn- 

Shnyakekih  ('leaping  place').  A  for- 
mer Klamath  settlement  near  the  n.  end 
of  Nilaks  n*".  and  the  ahore  of  upper 
Klamath  lake,  Oreg.  So  called  becau!« 
here  the  Indians  were  accustomed  (o  leap 
for  amuaenient  over  large  fallen  rocks. 
~np,  92  in  1877. 

nkvUlelBitau.— GatM-hetliiCont-N.A.Ethnol., 
.-.  pt.  II,  370,  tHW.  BkuhUtiii'Ii*!!-— Ibiit.  Bhn- 
nke-kiih.— Ibid.,  Sl%  811BT*ka1"><  — IhM  Hh«. 
nkfkduii.— Ibid.,  370  (name  o[ 
U-kihai  inUlaka— Ibid. 
Ibid.,  ft.  I,  x\x.    t 


1680,  making  a  determined  stand  in  theit 
village  until  Aug.  1689,  when  they  were 
aasaultett   by  Domingo  de  Cruzale,   the 

pueblo  being  completely  wrecked  and  the 
tribe  decimated  in  the  most  bloody  en- 
gagement of  the  l*uehlo  rebellion.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  these  Indians  toward 
the  Spaniiirds  from  this  time  to  the  cloee 
of  the  revolt  in  1696  created  considerable 
friction  between  tbem  and  the  people  of 
Jemez  and  Cochili.  Sia  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  an  early  date,  haV' 


i-op,  t 
II.  pt.  I 


S name  ol  people) .  81iot«- 
.  (dItUi).  Bhnnki'k^— 
rfaUki.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  ses. 
9-70.  BuliUi(a'riih.~lbid., 
TvbjftkA'kkdl,  --I  bid.  (QAme 


Ih^el 

Shyik.  One  of  the  tribes  particinatinK 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  June  9.  1855,  and 
placed  on  the  reservation  of  that  name  in 
Washington.     It  is  not  identifiable, 

■fcyiokt,— Keant  In  Siantord.Compend.,  5S5, 1878. 
■hTiki.— Camp  Sii^vcna  tnsty  ol  1855  In  U.  8. 
Stat,  at  Largo,  xii,  961.  lees. 

BliykeUmy.     See  .Sliikellaiiiy, 

Bia  (from  IHii,  the  native  name).  A 
small  Keretvn  tribe  inhabiting  a  single 

fuebli  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jemez  r.,  about 
S  m.  N.  K.  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mez.  Cas- 
taileda  (1541)  mentioned  one  viltajte  of 
the  trilie,  but  42  years  later  F^pejo  visited 
their  "province,"  which  he  called  Pu- 
names  (q.  v.),  describing  it  as  containing 
G  puebloa,  of  which  Sia  was  the  largest. 
Oilate  ( 1508)  mentions  only  Tria  or  Trios, 
which  is  apparently  identical  with  Sia. 
Opposite  the  present  Sia  are  the  remains 
of  a  pueblo  called  Kakanatzatia,  while 
H.  of  the  town  lies  another  ruined  village 
known  as  Kohasaya.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  at  least  one  of  these  was  among 
the  5  settlements  alluded  to  by  Espejo  in 
1583,  although  the  Indiansnow  claim  that 
they  occupy  the  same  site  as  in  the  days 
of  Ooronado. 

Sia  engaged  with  the  other  Pueblos  in 
the  revolt  against  Spanish  authority  in 


ingJemez  and  Santa  Ana  as  its  visilaa  after 
1783,  .Vcconiidg  to  Bandelier  the  pueblo 
doubtless  owes  ilsdecline  since  the  revolt 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for 
the  suppiiped  evil  practice  of  witchcraft 
Pop.  106  in  ISOO,  119  in  1910.  As  is  to  be 
B^tpecled  in  a  tribe  that  has  lost  so  much 
in  population  within  the  neriod  of  reli- 
able tradition,  many  of  the  clans  once 
represented   are   now    extinct      Those 
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marked  with  en  esteriflk  in  the  follovinR 
Ust  no  longer  PxiHt:  Yaka  (Corn),  Dyami 
<I':agle),  Kohni  (Bear;,  Oaach  (Sun), 
Tyiipi  (Badjrer).  S<iu  (Kattleenake),  Shn- 
touD  (Coyote),  Tsila  (Water),  Tb!  (Wild 
Turkey),  Kuta  (Antelope),  Dyani  (Deer), 
•Ishtona  (Arrow),  "Mina  (fait),  Showiti 
(Parrot),  Hakan  ( Fire),  "Hohoka  (Dove), 
•Hapan  (Oak),  Hami  (Tobacco),  "Cha- 
natya  (I'egwood?),  "Shiuwimi  fTur- 
quoi§e),  Choehka  ( Roadninner),  "Shka- 
nstulu  (Lizard),  Tanyi  (Calal«t8li),  "Mu- 
ehach    (Buffalo),    *Tya'ft    (Piflo"),   'Sii 


(Ant),  •Aknch  (Ivy),  •Henuti  (Cloud), 
•S<:hira  (Crow),  *Spia  (Hawk),  'Shike 
(Star),  "Tawash  (Moon  I,  "Mokaich 
(Monntain-lion),  "Shuta  (Crane),  *Wa- 
pon  (Shell  bead),  "Yaunyi  (Stone  [gran- 
ite?]), *WaBhpa  (Daocc-kilt). 

Conault  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inpt.  Pa- 
[>erB,  III,  2fl0,  1890,  iv,  1!)4  et  seq..  1892; 
StevenwminlUhRep.B.  A.E.,I8»4.  See 
also  Kfretan  Famili/,  PiuUnt,   ( r.  w.  h.  ) 


AnudioD.— Buctolt.  Aril,   and    N.  Hex.,   2S1, 

1S80  Oh«L— Simpson  la  SmlChiKii].  Kep.  18N, 
839,  1871.  OUn,— CMlaOeda  (1&96)  In  Teraaux- 
Comwiu.  Voy.,  ix,  110,  ltt38;  Jamiaillo.  Ibid.,  371. 
Ci>.— Mendo^-a  nbe6)  la  HakJuyt.  Voy..  161,  «Bft, 
„.         ....1 ,- r^,   ....._  — I  Correnp.. 


1,  U»<s.u 


N.  Hex 


lieprlQt).    CilU.— Uav 


,  Span.  Conq, 


OiTik— BiQcrofl, 


..iiii  N.'Mei.,  6B,  18)W  (given  on  Spanlih^ 

Mexican  dbdiv;  al»  Slya}.  OU.— Pike,  Eiplor. 
Travels, map,  1811  (mlsprtnt).  El-lii-ai'.— Hodge, 
SeldnoM,  6.  A.  £.,  IBSeiHcurlmune).    Ul— 

Rh'Timrt    «..nr  Mnilivi  911    1K11  (mlmrlnl).      >,  S. 

.     _ anon.  MoQuiPupblo 

1893,     K,  B,  d>  U  Anuap^a  da  Zla.— 


il805)lnPrlnce,N,  1. ,.,,._, 
I U  AMiunp^Hi  da  2U.— Ward  In  Ind. 
—    jj^  jjjjj   „j„[o,     


,37,1883.  Kuan- 
~-     ■  ■    Ind. 


>'-ri.— Hodge,  fleld  n^te^  B, 
ioItheunaduD«':TewB  namcj    i-».- 
T.  39,  ISM  (mls- 

. ,.  ~Bai''-i-kwiL— Ibid'.     (Peisii 

itFcdnrhntFaUa,— Oflate(lMMIin 
IVI,  2M,  1G71  (Tiia  or;  doubllm  iiteo- 
Im  nine  name  applied}.     SHaqoa- 

'""'""'""■'"'"■■.'iffl.i'a 


/l,115,254,lSn.  Tiisa,— lU 


171  (Ban- 
blnlu   It 


^dbyaauchet.ZwullBpraeben.ll,lBT6.    Tm- 
u.— SlmpKinla  Kep.Bcc.  Wu  ""  """"     *■'" 
Loow  iu  WhMler  Eurr.  Rep,,  iii-ifu.  ioi>,     •■- 
Ba™£— Hc*lge.^cldjoles,^B.  A.  E.^B9S  (gmdla 

Del'L    .,  _ ._ 

Bandelier  in  Areb.  Inst.  Papen,  iii,  aw,  isiiiu. 
Zta.— Meriwether  11856)  lu  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  S7. 341h 
Conti..  ad  K»..  146.  18^7.  ZU.— Vlllagnn,  Hlrt. 
NuevaMei.,  ISA.  1610. 

Biagnaa.  One  of  the  tribes,  probably 
Coahutlteean,  at  San  Juan  Bantiata  and 
San  Krancisco  Solano  missions,  Texas,  at 
the  opening  of  Ihe  18th  century.  At  San 
Frnncigco  ^lano  this  was  one  of  tlie  four 
orijrinal  tribes  when  it  was  founded  in 
Mar.  1700;  the  others  were  the  Saramefl 
(Xaramea),  PaiaKuanee,  and  Panacs. 
They  all  evidently  epoke  the  same  lan- 
giiat.'e,  and  came  from  n.  of  the  Rio  (i  rande 
(Autos,  xxviti,  MS. ).  In  1738  Indians  of 
this  tribe  were  at  San  Bernardo  miarion 
(Porlillo,  ApunteB,  28»].  After  Solano 
mission  vas  transferred  to  San  Anionic^ 
Texas,  numberii  of  the  tribe  were  baptized 
there,  and  some  were  still  living  there  as 
late  as  1760  (Valero  Entierros,  partida 
1107,  MS.;  see  also  baptismal  and  raai^ 
riage  records  of  Valero),  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Biabaji  were  distinct  from 
this  tribe,  but  there  are  indications  that 
they  were.  If  distinct,  they  were  closely 
allied  with  and  had  essentially  the  eame 
history  as  the  Siaguan.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Chlanas,— Valero  BauIlsmoK.  pacllda  TH.  1720^ 
MS.     Ohinum.— Ibid,,  197,  1727,    CHainaa,— Ibid.. 

"'"   '■""      Bciuun Valero  Entlerroi.  67.  IJM, 

1— Ibid..  17M  (idcnLical?),     Bianaa.— 

I,  213,  1728.   BUruni,— Ihfd,,  IBT, 

—Ibid.,  440,  1 

—  -  -LB,— Ibid., .,__    

._      .   _.., ZUbMU—Valero  EntlW- 

II,  17M  (idcntlean),  B)w»«--It>l^<  "^  "^ 
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Siamexmai  ( *  hunters ' ) .  A  name  applied 
generally  to  the  interior  Indians  by  those 
of  Washinjrton  and  British  Columbia. 
This  form  of  the  word  was  used  for  some 
Salish  on  Whatcom  and  Siamanna  lakes, 
N.  w.  Wash.  Similarly  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  were  called  Somena  by  the  Cowi- 
ohan,  while  Swaduhsh,  which  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Nisqualli  to  the  Shahaptian 
klikitat  and  Yakima,  is  said  to  have  the 
same  meaning.  ( Gibbsin  C-ont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  I,  341,  1877).  This  last,  however, 
resembles  Suedehifhy  a  name  given  to 
one  of  the  Skagit  tribes  on  Whidbey  id., 

Paget  sd.     Cf.  Satnamish.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Saw-meeiui.— Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hi8t. 
Mag..  VII,  73.  18ti3.  BEmi'mila.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  167. 1900.  SU-man-iuta.— 
Fit2h»igh  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  18.'>7,  329,  1858.  Bi- 
lii]n-«-n&.— Mahoney  (1869).  ibid..  70.  576,  1869  (or 
Stick  Indians) .  Bome-na.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Koy. 
8oc.  ('an.  1891,  wee.  ii,  6, 1892. 

Blansi.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  formerly 
of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  some  of  whose 
memljers  lived  in  1706  and  1707  at  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Coahuila,  Mexico. — Valero 
Bautismos,  1707;  p:ntierros,  1706,  1707, 
MSS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n,  1907. 

Biapkat  (Si^iipkat).  A  division  of  the 
Pisquo  ws  who  probably  liveil  originally  at 
a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  e.  bank 
of  the  Columbia,  about  Bishop  rock  and 
Milk  cr.,  Mow  Wenatchee  r..  Wash., 
but  are  now  in  Kittitas  co.  They  were  a 
party  to  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  and 
in  1S76  were  rei>ortcd  a.^  one  of  the  bands 
on  the  Yakima  res. 

Beapoat— Tnd.  A(T.  Rop.  la'ie.  266. 1857.  B«apeaU.— 
KcHno  in  Stanford,  ('oiii|K.'nd..  534. 1878  ( misprint ). 
Bi'ipkat.— .M«.H>iH-y  in  14th  Hop.  B.  A.  E..  T^^.  1896. 

Biasoonsit  One  of  the  aboriginal  divi- 
BiouH  of  Nantucket  id.,  Mass.  It  probably 
include<l  thesiteof  the  present  Siasconset. 
8eo  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  iii,  25, 
1815. 

Biatlhelaak  [SriathftliVnq).  A  division 
of  tlie  Nuhalk,  abmnch  of  the  Bellacoola 
of  tlie  coast  of  British  (\)lumbia. — Boas 
in  7th  Kei>.  N.  W.  Triln^s  Can..  3.  1891. 

Bibagna.  A  former  I  Jabrielefio  ranche- 
riain  Los  .Vnjreles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  site  of 
San  (iabriel  mission  ( RiiMl,  1852,  quoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860). 
Cf.  'lorisrnnf/a. 

Bibagoida.      A    mncheria   in   Arizona, 

Srobal>ly  of  the  Maricopa,  visited  by 
lino  and  Mange  in  1699  ( Mange  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  X.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Cf.  Siroroldatj. 

Bibirijoa.    A  former  settlement  of  the 

Tehueco  on  Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat. , 

26°  40'.  N.  w.  Sinaloa.   Mexico.      Hardy 

mentions  it  as  a  Mavo  pueblo,  which  is 

improbable,  although  it  may  have  ct)n- 

taincd  some  mem))ers  of  that  tribe. 
Bibirijoa.— Orozco  y  Berra. Oeog..  map.  1864.  Biv- 
llilioa.— Hardy.  Trav  in  Mcx..  438.  1829.  Siriri- 
ioa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  332.  Zibirgoa.— 
Kino,  map  (1702\  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
1726. 


Bibrepne  ( Sibuptu  f),  A  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— 
Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Bibnbapa.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome, 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  which  inhabited  the 

Eueblo  of  Suaqui. 
ibabapas.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  68,  351,  1864. 
Bimupapas.— Hamy  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de 
Paris,  786, 1883. 

Bioalamons.    See  ShikeUamy, 

Blooa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  witn  IKolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francis<»o,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bieoameen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  03rs- 
ter  bay,  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  40  in 
1906,  30  in  1909. 

O^^en.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1887.  Bie«a- 
maaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pi.  ii,  164,  1901.  Biaka- 
moen.— Ibid.,  120,  316,  \m.  Biek-a-nnB  —Ibid., 
808. 1879.    Tickarneena.— Ibid.,  lix,  1877. 

Biehanetl  (SUca'neU).  A  Songish  di- 
vision at  Oak  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancoiiver 
id. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
17,  1890. 

Biehanghn  ('burnt thighs').     A  band 
of  the  Bnile  Teton  Sioux. 
8itea"zu.— Cleveland  tiuoted  by  Dorsey  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  218, 1897. 

Bichomovi  ( '  place  of  the  wild  currant- 
bush  mound').  A  pueblo  of  the  Hopi 
on  the  Vast  mesa  of  Tusayan,  between 
Hano  and  Walpi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  It  was 
built  alx)ut  1750  by  a  colony  of  Badger 
people  from  Walpi,  later  joined  by  a 
ffroup  of  Tanoan  clans  of  the  Asaphratry 
&om  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
who  were  invited  by  the  Hopi  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Ute. 
In  1782  it  contained  about  15  families; 
the  population  was  91  in  1870, 120  in  1882, 
107  in  1891.  It  now  numbers  about  100. 
See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  578, 

1898. 

Ohamovi.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I.  619,  1853. 
Oi-eho-mo-oi.— Ward  (1861)  misquoted  by  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Ind&,  14,  1898.  OicJimiioTi.— 
Taylorin Cal.  Farmer. June  19,1863.  OiteomaTe.— 
Moffet  in  Overland  Month.,  ad  s.,  243,  Sept.  18M9 
Ct-teum-wi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  310.  1891. 
It-fha'gi.— Stephen.  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887  (•  Half- 
way houitc':  Navaho  name).  BaraaaL— Bodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isleta  name).  8e-€ho- 
ma-we.~PAlnier  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.,  133,  1870. 
Baehumeray.^Tackfion  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  450,  1878.  Be-ahnm'-a-way.— Barber,  after 
Jackson,  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  Beo-eho- 
mah-wea.— Tves,  Colo.  Riv..  map,  1861.  8a-too'- 
mo-we.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie.  6,  1884  (trans, 
■white  houM*).  Batab&naT^— ton  Kate.  Reizen, 
4M.  1885  (trann.  'wit  huis').  8«tBh£moT<.— Ibid., 
245.  Sheeourkee.— Eastman,  map  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribas.  iv,  24-25. 1854.  Bhi-choam-a-ti.— row- 
ell  in  Soribner's  Mag.,  196.  202,  Dec.  1875.  Bhf- 
wIn-i-wL— Whipple,  Pac.  R.R.  Rep..  ni,pt  3, 13, 
1856  (Zufti name).  Bhi-wfa-aL— Ibid,  (confused 
with  Zufii ) .  Shu-^hum-a-Tay.  -  Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff- 
Rep.,  160, 1877.  Bhu-tho-Bo-Ti.— Fawkes  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lora.  iv.  132. 1891.  Bi-ohoaa-aTi.— Powell 
quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14. 
1893.  SiohomiTi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  258.  1S90.  Biohomovi.— Fewkes  in  17tb 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  578.  1898.  Bi-ohom'-a-vi.— Barber 
in  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1877.  BiohumaaTi.— 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  4, 1898.  Biahum- 
niTa.^€lark  and  Zuck,  ibid.,  14.    BidhnaunrL— 
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Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62. 1891.  Biokmu- 
B«ri.— Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  t>onaId8on.  Moqul 
Pueblo  Inda.,  26,  1893.  Sionimone.— Fewkes  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  (•>42,  1898  ('Zufii  court':  Tewa 
name,  because  oflta  resemblance  to  Zufii).  Bi- 
tohom-ovi. —Stephen  in  DonaldHon,  Moqm  Pu- 
eblo Inds..  14,  1893.  Sitoomoyi.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vii,  394,  1893.  8i-toum'-o-vi.— Fewkes. 
ibid.,  V,  106, 1892.  Siwinna.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  137,  1889  (misquoting  Whipple).  8u- 
ohoacnewy.— Bourke,  Moauls  oi  Ariz.,  226,  1884. 
Ttittamen.— Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII,  345,  1879.  Tii-tiumo-vi.— Loew  in  Pop.  Scl. 
Month.,  V,  852,  July  1874.  Tntdmori.— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882. 

Siehteyhaoky  (prob.  *place  of  salt' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  villfii^e  on  I^ng  id., 
N.  Y.,  probably  near  the  w.  end  (Doc. 
of  1645  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
60, 1883) .  Evidently  distinct  from  Seca- 
toag,  q.  V. 

Bioobntovabia.  A  former  rancheria,  ap- 
parently Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and 
Mange  in  1701;  situated  on  the  Rio  8a- 
lado,  20  m.  below  Sonoita,  in  n.  w.  So- 

nora,  Mexico. 

BioobutoTabia.— Kino   (1701)  cited  by  Bancroft, 

No.  Mex.  States,  i.  495, 1884.    Totonat.— Ibid. 

Sioonesses  (perhaps  from  tachicoyiesink^ 
*  where  it  was  forcibly  taken  away ' ).  A 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Delawares 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r.,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
Salem,  N.  J. 

Seokoneaes.— Sanford.  U.  8.,  cxlxi,  1819.  Siokoney- 
■inoks.— Alrichs  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
II.  71,  1858.  Biooneseiaqae.— Van  Sweoringen 
(1684),  ibid.,  iii,  342,  1853.  Bieonyty.— De  Laet 
(ca.  1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  i,  815, 
1841.  BikoneMes.— ETclin  (1648)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penn.,  i,  113. 1797. 

Biooroidag.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Gila  r.,   Ariz.,    below    Tucsani,    in 

Spanish  colonial  times.  Cf.  Sibagoida.  • 
Bieoroidaf.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  NTMez.,  860,  1^.  B.  Xattbvus  de  Bioor- 
oidaff.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

Bidam.  The  chief  Sidarumiut  village, 
between  Wainwright  inlet  and  Pt  Belch- 
er, Alaska.    They  formerly  lived  at  Nu- 

naria. 

Bedard.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  560,  1906 
(quoted  form).  Bedan.— Ibid.  Besaro.— Ibid. 
Bida'm.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep..  B.  A.  E.,  44. 1892. 

Bidammint    A  tribe  of  Eskimo  w.  of 

Pt  BwTOW,  Alaska.    They  have  much 

social  intercourse  with  the  Nuwukmiut, 

with  whom  they  intermarry  frequently. 

In  1890  they  numbered  47.    The  villages 

are  Atnik,  Attenok,  Charnrokruit,  Nuna- 

ria,  Perignak,  Pinguishuk,  Sidaru. 

Betorokamlut.— 11th  ^nsus,  Alaska,  162,  1898. 
Beiaro  Mates.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  map,  1890. 
BidaHL— nth  Census,  Alaska,  154, 1893.  Bida'rua- 
mitm.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  44. 1892. 

Sieehem  ( Sie^tcEm,  *  sandy ' ) .  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  right 
bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  ferit.  Col. — mil- 
Tout  ia  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Siemaa.  Mentioned  as  a  Pueblo  tribe 
of  New  Mexico  by  Mota-Padilla  (1742), 
Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  515,  1870. 

Sienite.  A  massive  igneous  rock,  re- 
Bembling  granite  in  appearance,  but  dis- 
tinguishea  f rom  it  especially  by  the  al- 
moet  total  abeenoe  of  quartz  m  its  compo- 


sition. It  is  heavy  and  tough,  and  thus 
came  to  be  used  by  the  aborigines  for 
the  manufacture  of  their  heavier  imple- 
ments, especially  axes  and  the  larger 
hammers.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Blerra  Blanoa  (Span.:  'white  moun- 
tain'). A  Papaj^o  village,  probably  in 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  50  inhabitants 
in  1858. 

Barra  Blanoo.— Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136, 
1865.    Bierra  Blanoa.— Bailey,  ihid.,  208, 1858. 

Signals.  The  system  of  long-distance 
signaling  in  use  among  many  tribes  may 
he  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  sign 
language  (q.  v.) ,  and  many  of  the  signals 
were  but  adaptations  of  the  corresponding 
gesture  si^ns  on  a  larger  scale.  Ix)ng- 
distance  signals  w^ere  naturally  most  in 
use  and  most  highly  B3rstematized  in  the 
open  country  of  the  plains  and  the  S.  W., 
where  the  atmosphere  is  usually  clear 
and  the  view  unobstructed,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  along  certain  sandy  beaches,  as  in 
Florida;  but  were  rarely  used,  and  then 
onl^  in  the  simplest  fashion,  in  the  forest 
region  or  along  such  shores  as  that  of  the 
N.  W.  coast,  where  cloudiness  was  the 
prevailing  atmospheric  condition. 

Signals  were  commonly  conveyed  by 
means  of  smoke,  fire,  or  the  movemento 
of  men  either  mounted  or  on  foot.  Their 
most  frequent  purpose  was  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  game  or  of  danger,  or  to 
define  the  intentions  of  an  approaching 
party.  Signals  by  means  of  fires  built  at 
convenient  observation  points  were  most 
frequent  at  night  and  along  the  coast,  and 
were  usually  simple  alarm  fires,  serving 
rather  to  announce  the  event  than  to  dis- 
close its  nature.  The  fire  might  mean 
the  stranding  of  a  whale  or  the  approach 
of  a  boatload  of  strangers,  and  the  watch- 
ers in  the  distantvillage  at  once  prepared 
for  either  emergency,  according  to  their 
expectation.  If  they  were  on  the  look- 
out for  food  or  plunder  they  came  pre- 
pared; if  they  dreaded  an  enemy  tney 
fied  until  they  thought  the  danger  had 
passed.  The  narratives  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers along  the  southern  coasts  make 
frequent  allusions  to  such  signal  firee. 
Methodnof  settingfire  to  an  enemy's  camp 
or  fortified  village  by  means  of  lighted 
combustibles  attached  to  arrows  were  in 
general  use  down  to  a  recent  period,  but 
the  statement  by  one  author  that  the 
Sioux  had  an  elaborate  system  of  signal- 
ing at  night  by  means  of  fiery  arrows  re- 
quires confirmation. 

Smoke  signals  by  day  were  used  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  western  country,  and 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by 
means  of  which  many  different  details  of 
information  could  be  conveyed  across 
miles  of  distance.  The  fire  was  built  on 
some  commanding  elevation,  the  com- 
bustible used  being  damp  grass,  weeds, 
cedar  tops,  or  some  similar  material  which 
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would  bum  slowly  and  throw  out  a  dense 
smoke.  The  fire,  after  having  been 
lighted,  was  first  allowed  to  bum  lor 
some  time  without  hindrance  until  it  was 
evident  or  probable  that  it  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  at  a  distance  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  signaler 
then  proceeded  with  the  message  by 
throwing  his  blanket  over  the  smolder- 
ing pile  so  as  to  confine  the  smoke,  and 
then  withdrawing  it,  allowing  a  single 
balloon-like  puff  of  smoke  to  ascend 
toward  the  sky.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  again  until  by  the  number, 
length,  or  continued  succession  of  the 
smoke  puffo  the  watchers  in  camp  knew 
whether  bu^lo  or  an  approaching  enemy 
had  been  discovered,  whether  they  must 
flee  for  safety,  or  hurry  with  all  speed  to 
the  attack  or  rescue.  The  signal  was  the 
more  surely  noted  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  almost  constantlv 
on  the  watch  and  that  certidn  commana- 
ing  lookout  points  in  the  neighborhood  of 
everv  regular  campins  place  were  recog- 
nizea  as  regular  signal  stations.  Retum- 
inff  war  parties  among  the  Pima  and  some 
other  tribes  of  that  region  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  advance  notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  taken  by  means  of  a  corre- 
sponding numberof  fires  built  within  view 
01  the  home  camp.  Among  the  Omaha 
the  returning  successful  war  party  sent 
up  smoke  signals  when  near  the  home 
camp,  while  on  coming  in  sight  of  their 
friends  the  number  of  warriors  lost  was 
indicated  by  having  the  same  number  of 
men  turn  successively  to  one  side  and 
drop  to  the  ground  (La  Flesche).  The 
Apache  sent  up  fire  signals  by  firing  the 
resinous  spines  on  the  tall  trunks  of  the 
fldant  saguaro  cactus  {C^reus  gigarUetis). 
The  timber  tribes  of  the  E.,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  similar  announcement  by 
means  of  the  long-drawn  dcalp  halloo. 

Motion  signals  were  made  either  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  frequently  with  the 
aid  of  the  blanket  which  the  Indian  war- 
rior almost  always  wore  about  his  shoul- 
ders or  twisted  around  his  waist.  In 
many  cases,  as  has  been  said,  they  were 
simply  adaptations  from  the  ordinary 
sign  language,  and  were  frequently  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  execution.  The 
ordinary  signal  of  *  *  discovery ' '  was  made 
by  riding  in  a  circle,  not  because  the 
circle  in  itself  indicated  anything  in  this 
connection,  but  because  such  a  movement 
was  most  sure  to  be  distinguishable  from 
any  direction.  When  it  was  seen  from 
the  bustle  in  camp  to  have  attracted 
attention,  it  was  followed  by  the  specific 
signal  for  "buffalo"  or  ** enemy,'*  the 
two  most  constant  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  western  nomad.  The  buffalo  sign 
might  be  made  to  do  duty  for  any  other 
laige  game  or  even  in  late  times  for  a 


herd  of  range  cattle,  while  the  absence  of 
either  sign  after  the  discovery  signal  in- 
dicated the  proximity  of  a  friendly  party. 
The  '^ buffalo"  signal  was  made  by  hold- 
ing the  open  blanket  at  the  two  comers 
with  the  arms  outstretched  above  the 
head  and  gracefully  bringing  it  down 
toward  the  ground.  The  ** enemy"  sig- 
nal was  made  by  confused  and  rapia  riding 
back  and  forth  after  the  first  discovery 
signal.  It  was  also  made  by  waving  the 
outstretched  blanket  several  times  rapidly 
above  the  head.  Amon^  the  Omaha  ana 
some  other  tribes  the  "discovery"  signal 
was  made  by  riding  from  side  to  side,  or 
by  running  m  the  same  way,  if  on  foot, 
the  motion  being  known  by  terms  signi- 
fying approximately  "showing"  or  "rig- 
zaggmg. "  The  false  or  dishonest  making 
of  this  signal  was  severely  punished  (La 
Flesche ) .  The  "alarm  "  signal  was  made 
by  throwing  the  blanket  into  the  air  sev- 
eral times  in  quick  succession.  The  sig- 
nal for  "coast  clear"  was  given  by  gently 
waving  the  open  blanket  from  side  to  side 
in  front  of  the  body.  Returning  war 
parties  or  parties  of  scouts  often  with 
robe  or  blanket  signaled  success  or  failure, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  number  of  men 
that  the  party  had  lost.  Other  signals, 
more  or  less  easily  understood,  indicatea 
"come,"  "halt,"  "friend,"  "defiance," 
etc.  On  those  accidental  occasions  where 
the  discoverer  was  without  either  horse 
or  blanket,  he  mightgive  the  alarm  from  a 
distance  by  throwing  up  handfuls  of  dust. 
The  Sioux,  and  perhaps  other  northern 
plains  tribes,  in  later  times  had  a  system 
of  heliograph  signals  by  means  of  mirrors. 

The  drum  signal,  for  calling  the  people 
together  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  for 
marking  the  changes  in  the  performance, 
was  probably  universal.  Signal  calls,  as 
the  "journey  halloo  "  of  an  expedition  on 
starting  out,  the  "scalp  halloo,"  the 
"death  halloo,"  etc.,  were  in  general  use 
among  the  Eastern  tribes.  On  Kodiak 
and  the  Aleutian  ids.  of  Alaska,  acix>rding 
to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  strangers  halted 
at  a  recognized  station  to  signal  to  the 
distant  village  and  then  sat  down  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  receiving  party, 
occupying  themselves  in  the  meantime  in 
fashioning  stone  lamps  from  material 
always  kept  on  deposit  at  such  places. 
Farther  s.  along  the  same  coast,  as  early 
as  1787,  explorers  noted  the  peace  signal 
made  from  an  approaching  canoe  by 
blowing  into  the  air  the  white  down 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  or  displaying  a  tuft 
of  white  feathers  from  a  pole  set  up  at 
the  head  of  the  canoe.  The  various 
social  signals,  used  by  children  at  play, 
by  lovers,  and  by  others  in  the  nome 
camps,  were  too  diverse  for  description. 

Clasely  akin  to  signals  were  the  various 
trail  marks  used  to  indicate  the  passing 
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of  a  traveler  or  party,  the  occurrence  of 
some  notable  incident,  etc.  These  varied 
from  the  simple  bending  of  a  twig,  blaz- 
ing of  a  tree,  or  piling  of  stones,  to  the 
elaborate  pictograph  set  in  some  conspic- 
uous place,  or  the  symbolic  declaration 
of  war  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gulf  states,  by  setting  up  red- 
painted  arrows  along  the  trail  near  the 
enemy's  village,  along  with  the  totemic 
Hymbol  of  the  attacking  tribe,  or  leaving 
in  plain  view  a  red-painted  tomahawk 
witn  a  scalp  attached.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Sign  language.  A  system  of  gestures 
in  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains  for 
intercommunication  among  tribes  speak- 
ing different  languages.  Traces  of  such 
a  system  have  ueen  found  among  the 
former  tribes  of  e.  United  Stat^,^  in 
the  Canadian  northwest,  and  in  Mexico, 
but  as  commonly  known  the  sign  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  tribes  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Kocky  mts.  and  from 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  s.  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  seems  never  to  have  extended  w.  of 
the  mountains,  excepting  among  the  Nez 
Perces  and  other  tribes  accustomed  to 
make  periodic  hunting  excursions  into 
the  plains,  nor  to  have  attained  any  high 
development  among  the  sedentary  tribes 
in  the  eastern  timber  region,  being  super- 
seded in  these  sections  by  some  mother 
dialect  or  trade  jargon.  In  the  great 
treeless  area  of  the  plains,  stretching 
nearly  2,00()  m.  from  n.  to  s.  and  occu- 
pied by  tribes  of  many  different  stocks, 
all  constantly  shifting  a)x>ut  in  pursuit  of 
the  bu^lo  herds  and  thus  continually 
brought  into  friendly  meeting  or  hostile 
collision,  the  necessities  of  nomadic  life 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  gesture  communication 
which,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  hardly 
fell  short  of  the  perfection  of  a  spoken 
language. 

In  its  evolution  the  sign  language  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  the  same  lines 
along  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
most  philologists,  human  speech  devel- 
oped, viz,  a  gradual  progress  from  the 
representative  to  the  conventional,  from 
the  picture  to  the  arbitrary  symbol,  the 
sign  language,'  however,  being  still 
chiefly  in  the  representative  or  panto- 
mimic stage.  It  mav,  in  fact,  \ye  de- 
scribed as  a  motional  equivalent  of  the 
Indian  pictograph,  the  conventional  sign 
being  usually  a  close  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  object  in 
shape,  habit,  or  purpose.  The  signs  are 
maae  almost  entirely  with  the  bands, 
either  one  or  both.  Minor  differences 
exist,  like  dialects  in  spoken  languages, 
the  differences  being  naturally  gre-atest  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  sign-language 
area,  but  even  with  these  slight  dissimi- 
larities a  Sioux  or  a  Black  foot  from  the 


upper  MisBoari  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  a  visiting  Kiowa  or 
Comanche  from  the  Texas  border  on  any 
subject  from  the  negotiating  of  a  treaty 
to  the  recital  of  a  mythic  etory  or  the 
telling  of  a  hunting  incident.  The  claim 
of  any  particular  tribe  to  having  invented 
the  system  may  be  set  down  as  mere 
boasting,  but  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  Crows,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa 
are  most  expert  in  its  use;  and  the  tribes 
E.  and  w.  of  the  central  area,  viz,  the 
Omaha,  Kansa,  Osage,  and  others  near 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Ute  and  Shoshoni 
in  the  mountains,  know  less  of  it.  In 
fluent  grace  of  movement  a  conversation 
in  the  sign  language  between  a  Cheyenne 
and  a  Kiowa  is  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 
As  has  been  stated,  tne  signs  in  every 
case  are  founded  on  some  tangible  or 
symbolic  characteristic,  although  by  ab- 
breviation or  *' wearing  down,"  as  in  a 
spoken  language,  the  resemblance  has 
frequently  been  obscured  and  conven- 
tionalized. Thus  the  sign  for  man  ia 
made  by  throwing  out  the  hand,  back 
outward,  with  index  finger  extended  up- 
ward, apparently  bavins  reference  to  an 
old  root  word  in  many  Indian  languages 
which  defines  man  as  the  erect  animaL 
Woman  is  indicated  by  a  sweeping  down- 
ward movement  of  the  hand  at  the  side 
of  the  head,  with  fingers  extended  toward 
the  hair  to  denote  long  flowing  hair  or 
the  combing  of  flowing  locks.  A  while 
man  is  distinguished  as  the  hat  wearer, 
either  by  drawing  the  index  finger  across 
the  forehead  or  by  clasping  the  forehead 
with  outstretched  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger. For  Indian  the  speaker  rubs  the 
back  of  his  left  hand,  or,  perhaps,  his 
cheek,  with  the  palm  of  the  right  to  in- 
dicate a  person  whose  skin  is  ofthe  same 
color.  The  sign  having  obtained  this  con- 
ventional meaning,  it  may  be  used  equally 
by  a  white  man  to  convey  the  same  idea. 
Each  tribe  is  designated  by  a  special  sign 
combination,  usually  the  equivalent  of 
the  common  name  in  the  various  spoken 
languages.  Thus  for  Blackfoot  the  speaker 
touches  his  moccasin  and  then  rubs  his 
fingers  upon  something  black.  For  tie  he 
makes  the  sign  for  black  man.  For  Paw- 
nee, the  **Wolf  people"  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  he  throws  up  the  ri^hthand,  with 
two  fingers  apart  and  pointing  upward 
and  forward,  at  the  side  of  his  head,  to 
indicate  erect  ears  of  a  wolf,  following 
this  with  the  sign  for  man,  as  alroidy 
explained.  Another  suggested  interpre- 
tation is  *'Hom  people"  from  a  peculiar 
scalp-lock  formerly  worn  by  the  rawnee. 
A  tipi  is  shown  by  bringing  both  index 
finj^rs  together  like  an  inverted  V  ( A)>  to 
indicate  the  conical  shape  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  poles.  An  ordinarv  house 
would  be  distinguished    by  adding  the 
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gign  for  white  man.  The  buffalo,  and  in 
later  days  a  eoiv,  in  indicated  dv  crooking 
the  iodei  fingL-rat  thesiJeof  tne  head  to 
resemble  a  hom.  A  dog  is  indicated  by 
drawing;  the  hand,  with  first  and  second 
flngere  spread  apart,  across  in  front  of  the 
body,  typifying  the  old  time  travoia 
dragged  tiy  the  animal  when  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 

Eatin'j  and  drinldng  are  indicated  b^ 
Rgne  easily  iatf  lligible.  SUtping  is  indi- 
tMed  by  mclining  the  head  to  one  side, 
with  the  open  palm  held  juet  below,  typi- 
^ing  the  rei-umlicnt  attitude  of  repose. 
AB  clayH,  or  rather  nights,  are  counted  by 
"sleeps,"  the  same  si^  may  mean  a  day 
when  need  in  connection  with  enumera- 
tion, indicatedby  the  motion  of  counting 
nponthefingera.  Inthesameway  cu/dis 
indtcatedbyashiverin);  movement  of  the 
clenched  hands  in  froiitof  the  l>ody,  andas 
Indians  cuunt  years  by  wintere  or  "cold" 
seasons,  it  signifies  also  a  yeur  in  another 
context.  Tliu  hand  upright  and  turned 
apon  the  wrist,  with  fingers  apart  and 
extended,  indicates  the  qvxaioa  3ign,  and 
m  somewhat  sitnilar  but  slower  gesture 
means  tctciUatiaii,  i.  e.  ui'iiibf. 

Reduceil  to  action,  thequestjon, "  How 
old  are  you?"  becomes  (1)  point  finger 
at  subject =^0(1.'  {'2)  cold  Bigii  =  ii-itUer, 
year;  (3)  counting  sign=num6fr;  (4) 
question  sign^Aoui  maiipf  An  expert 
can  go  thniiigh  the  whole  movement  in 
aboat  the  time  re<iuired  to  put  the  spoken 

SUCfltion,  with  the  advantage  that  he  can 
e  understood  by  an  Indian  of  any  lan- 
guage from  Canada  to  Texas. 

Some  signs  are  beautifully  symbolic. 
Thus,  fatitjur  is  shown  by  a  downward 
and  outward  sweep  of  the  two  bands  in 
frootof  the  body,  index  fingers  extended, 

S'ving  a  gesture-picture  of  utter  colla[>8e. 
ad  is  indicateii  liy  a  motion  of  tlirowing 
away;  truth  bysiguNforstnught  talk,  and 
faliehiitMl  by  the  talk  sign,  with  another 
for  difft-reiil  dirfd'umt,  i.  e.  "talking  two 
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■ignnjktawak.  A  Hicmac  band  in 
Piclou  CO.,  Kova  Scotia  (Band,  Hicmac 
Reading  Bk.,  81,  1875).  The  Hicmac 
now  in  this  county  occupy  the  Fisher's 
Grant  and  Indian  Island  reserves  and 
numbered  174  in  1909. 

BlgwaaliMhgTih.     See  Sequidongqaet. 

BlbsMpa  (' black  feet ',  so  called  because 
tbe^  wore  black  moccasins).  A  small 
division  of  tbe  Teton  Sioux.  The  name, 
like  the  names  of  some  other  Teton  tribes, 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  noUce 


•M  the  han<i  gestures,  there  is  also 
a  signal  sy!<tem  for  t^mmunicating  on 
war  or  htn'iting  exi>editiona  by_  means  of 
smoki',  waving  of  a  blanket,  riding  in  a 
drcle,  etc.,  to  inilicate  discovering  ene- 
mies, buffalo,  ailvance.  retreat,  clc.    See 

The  liert  practical  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Cii|)t  W.  P.  Clark's  Indian  Sign 
Idngimge,  1KK.5.  A  philosophic  and  com- 
rarative  prewentution  is  given  by  Cot. 
Garrick   Mnllery   in  1st  Rep.   6.  A.  E., 


Blgnniktawak  ( '  inhaliitonts  of  C.  Chig- 
necto,'  from  gi-iunikl,  'foot  cloth,'  the 
na^ve  name  ol  the  cape),  A  Micmac 
band  on  a  n-servation  near  Parrsborough, 
Cumlx'riund  co.,  XovaSf'otia.  Thenum- 
ber  connected  with  the  agency  was  95  in 
1909. 


until  a  recent  date,  no  mention  being 
made  of  it  by  I^wis  and  Clark,  Long,  or 
earlier  authorities.  Catlin  in  his  Letters 
and  Notes,  written  during  his  stay  among 
tbe  northwestern  Indians  (1X32-39}, 
mentions   the   Blackfoot  Sioux.      In  a 


Ijertsim  (Smithson.  Rep.  1860,  141,  1851) 

estimated   the    trilie    at   450  lodges,  an 

Lagf^'ratlon,  and  iiicntiona  five  biuids  oi 
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Hayden  visited  their  countrv  that  definite 
information  in  regard  to  tnem  was  ob- 
tained. The  former  (1856)  makes  the 
following  brief  notes:  *'Sihasapas  Black- 
feet.  Haunts  and  homes  same  as  the 
Unkpapas;  number,  165  lodges.  These 
two  bands  have  very  little  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  whites.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  depredations  along  the  Platte  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Unkpapas  and  Sihasapas, 
whose  homes  are  farther  from  it  tnan 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Titonwans.'* 
Hayden  ( 1862)  says  that  they,  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Sans  Arcs,  "occupy  nearly  the 
same  district,  and  are  so  often  encamped 
near  each  other,  and  otherwise  so  con- 
nected in  their  operations,  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  beins  treated  of  separately. 
That  part  of  the  country  under  their 
control  lies  along  the  Moreau,  Cannon- 
ball,  Heart,  and  Grand  rs.,  seldom  ex- 
tending very  hi^h  up  on  Grand  r.,  but  of 
late  years  reaching  to  the  Little  Missouri 
\m  North  Dakota].  Although  the  bands 
]U8t  mentioned  are  often  stationed  near 
each  other,  they  are  sometimes  found 
several  days'  journey  apart,  and  each  is 
headed  by  its  own  cniei."  His  estimate 
is  220  lodges.  Subsequently  the  Si  basapa 
were  gatnered  partly  at  Cbeyenne  River 
res.,  8.  Dak.,  and  partly  at  Standing  Rock 
res.,  N.  Dak.  The  number  on  the  former 
in  1878  was  224,  an<l  on  the  latter  590,  a 
total  of  814.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
rate] v  reported.  J.  O.  Dorsey  mentions 
the  following  bands:  1,  Sihasa];)akhcha; 
2,  Kanghishunpegnaka:  3,  Glaglahecha; 
4,  Wazhazhe;  5,  Hohe;  6,  Wamnughaoin. 
Swift  (1884)  gives  the  same  divisions, 
except  that  he  omits  Glaglahecha  and 
includes  Tizaptan.  The  lirst  and  third 
were  given  in  a  list  of  bands  by  Culbert- 
son  (1850),  who  enumerates  also  the 
Cuts,  Those  That  Camp  Next  To  The 
Last,  Tashunkeota,  and  Devil's  Medicine- 
man Band. 

BlMkCMt.— Culbertson  inSmithson.  Rep.  1850.  m 
1851.  BUokfMt  BakoUft.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
PhUol.  Mo.  Val.,  290.  1862.  BUok-feet  Soioiix.— 
De  Smet,  Letters.  23, 1843.  Blackfeet  Sioux.  —Stan- 
ley in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  app..  232.1881. 
BlMkfMt  TetoBt.— €k>rli$8,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  B.,  107. 1874.  Blaokfoot  Dakotaa.— Morgan  in 
N.  Am.  Rev.,  44,  Jan.  1870.  Blaokfoot  Sioux.— 
Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds..  i.  223, 1844.  Moh-U'-wa-U- 
U'-ai-o.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290, 1862 (Cheyenne name).  8e-a'-ia-pa.— Morgan, 
Systema  of  Conaang.,  284,  1871.  Se-aah-ha-pa.- 
Brackett  in  Smitheon.  Rep.  1876,  466, 1877.  §iha- 
■apa.— Riggs,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  vii.  1852. 
Bi-hi-ta-jpa.— Brackett  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1876. 466. 
1877.  Suapi^a.- Blackmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  I,  S02, 18G9  (misprint). 

Sihaiapakheha  (Blackfeet  proper).  A 
Sihasapa  band. 

Blaok  footed  oaoa.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850.  141,  1851.  Bika-sapa-qtea. —Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897.  Sikasapa-roa.— Swift,  let- 
ter to  Dorsey,  1884. 

Sihimi  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Porfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
186L 


Biliii.    The  Flower  or  Bush  clan  of  the 

Hopi,  q.  V. 

Siku  winwft.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 
1901  (u.»iilu'M^'clan').  Si'-kawiin-wu.— Fewkesin 
Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404.  1894. 

Sihnicom.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

8U  {SV'i),      The   Ant   clans    of    the 

Keresan  pueblos  of  A  coma,  Sia,  and  San 

Felipe,  N.  Mex.     Those  of  Acoma  and 

Sia  are  extinct.    The  forms  of  the  name 

thus  vary  in  pronunciation:  Acoma,  Sif- 

hdnoq*"**;    Sia,  Sli-hiino;    San  Felipe,  Sif- 

hdno  {hdiWy  etc.,  =  * people*). — Hodge  in 

Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  348,  1896. 

t'Zi-i.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894  (Sia 

form). 

Sijame.  A  tribe,  either  Tonkawan  or 
Coabuiltecan,  represented  inconsiderable 
numbers  between  1719  and  1763  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  It 
was  mentioned  as  early  as  1716  by  Espi- 
nosa,  who  encountered  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  a  rancheria  in  central  Texas  with 
Pama^a,  Payaya,  Xarame,  and  others 
(Diario,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov. 
Intern.,  clxxxi).  In  1727  Rivera  listed 
them  as  a  tribe  of  Coahuila,  which,  if  he 
were  correct,  would  place  them  w.  of 
San  Antonio  (Diario,  leg.  276:^,  1736). 
They  are  also  given  by  cYrozco  y  Berra 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe  (Geog.,  306,  1864), 
but  other  evidence  seems  rather  to  place 
them  farther  e. 

A  child  of  gentile  Sijames  was  baptized 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  a.s  early  as 
1719,  the  second  year  of  the  mission's 
existence  (Valero  Bautismo.s,  partida47, 
1719) .  Baptisms  of  meml>er8  of  the  tribe 
are  recorded  there  as  late  as  1761,  and 
burials  as  late  as  1763  (ibid.,  partida  1469; 
Entierros,  partida  1212).  Before  1740 
the  number  of  the  tribe  coming  to  the 
mission  was  small,  but  in  that  year  they 
entered  in  considerable  numl)ers,  appar- 
ently coming  with  the  Sana,  Mayeye, 
Emet,  Tuu,  Ervipiame,  Caguas  (Cavas), 
Zorquan,  and  others.  Tliis  close  associa- 
tion with  the  tribes  named  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  central  Texas  habitat  and  of 
Tonkawan  affiliation.  On  this  point  see 
Sana.  A  considerable  list  of  personid 
names  of  menil)ers  of  the  above  tribes 
has  been  presrved  and  will  probably 
make  it  possible  to  settle  definitely  their 
linguistic  affinity.  Names  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Sijame  tribe,  represented 
by  Spanish  orthography,  were  as  follows: 
Pererqueguita,  Amatmesat,  Teamo,  Cin- 
maiaia,  Apenujume,  Pautenejera,  Tecu- 
merea,  Ostaia,  Pozoa,  Maiaya,  Comeca- 
guagua,  and  Ameterajera.  All  but  the 
last  two  names  were  of    men  or  boys, 

these  two  being  of  women,  (h.  e.  b.) 
G^ame.— Valero  BaiUismos,  partida  492,  1739  MS. 
Ogames.— Morfl  (1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i.  611,  1886.  Hijamei.— Revillagigredo 
(1793),  ibid.  Sioxaoamet.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
302,  1864.  Sijame.— Esplnoaa,  Diario.  1716,  MS. 
Bizama.— Valero  BauUsmos,   partida  114,   1722. 
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Z4ftBie.~Ibid.,  881.  1781.  ZizuM.— Valero  Bn- 
tlerros,  partida  182,  1732.  Zfjame.— Valero  Bau- 
tlsmofl,  partida  526, 1741. 

Bikak.    See  ^Skunk. 

Bikanasankian  {SHkAnas/d^nkH-drif 

'small-black-bear  town').  A  Tlingit 
town  of  the  Taku  people,  on  Taku  inlet, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Sikitipao.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  In^8  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bfUB  CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Siknahadi  ( '  peoole  of  Sinak ' ) .  A  Tlin- 
git division  of  the  Wolf  phra try,  at  Wran- 
gidll,  Alaska.  They  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived their  name  from  a  place  called 
Sli^DAx,  where  they  stopped  on  their  way 
from  the  n.  ( j.  b.  b.  ) 

Biok-naa-hulty.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  185©. 
ftUcBaq'a'de.— Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  TrilHM  Can.. 
26,  1889.  BIDoiaza'di.  — Swanton,  field  notefl. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904.  StIk-naohldL— Krause,  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  120, 1885. 

8ikokiUimik8  ( « black  doors ' ) .     A  band 

of  the  Piegan  division  of  the  Biksika. 
BUok  Doon.^irinnell,  Blackfoot  Ix>dge  Tales, 
226.  1892.  8i-kohM-taim.~Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (trans.  •  band  with  black 
doom').  8ik'-o-kIt-iim-iks.— Grinncll,  op.  cit., 
209. 

Bikopokslmaiks  ( '  black-fat  roasters ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  IMegau  division  of  the 
Siksika. 

BUok  Fat  Roasten.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales.  225,  1892.    Sik  o-pok'-ti-maiks.— Ibid.,  209. 

8iko8ailak.  A  settlement  of  the  Siko- 
suilarmiut  Eskimos,  of  King  cape,  Baffin 
land. 

Bikorailaq.— RoA^  in  6tb  Kep.  B.  A.  £..  421, 1888. 

Bikosailanniat     (*  inhabitants    of    the 

shore  without  an  ice  floe*).     An  Eskimo 

tribe  inhabiting  the  region  about  King 

cape,  s.  w.  Baffin  land.    They  are  settled 

in  two  places,  Nurata  and  Sikosuilak. 
Bekoaelar.— (.Mider,  Schwatka's  Sean>h.  181,  1881. 
■•koaelar  InnuiU.— Nourse,  Am.  Explor.,  200, 1884. 
UeMQilarmiat.— Boa8  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  95. 18K4.  Sikosailarmiut.— Boas  in  6tb  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  421,  1K88.  BtikoMuilar-miut.— Boas  in 
Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt,  viii,  no.  1. 1885. 

Biksahpaniks  ( '  black  bloinl  *).     A  band 

of  the  Kainah  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Blaokblood.— (irinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 
1892.    Siks-ah'-pun-iks.— Ibid. 

Siksatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
groups  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhab- 
ited. 

Biksika  ('black  feet*,  from  giksiriam 
'black',  ka  the  root  of  onkatsh  *foot'.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  disput^^'d,  but  it  is 
commonlv  l)clit*ved  to  have  reference  to 
the  discoloring  of  their  moccasins  by  the 
ashes  of  the  ])niirie  fires;  it  may  possibly 
have  reference  to  I )lu(^k- painted  moccasins, 
Buch  as  were  worn  by  the  Pawnee,  Siha- 
aapa,  and  other  trilM^s).  An  imi)ortant 
Alj^ntiiiian  confederacy  of  the  northern 

glams,  ctnisistiiig  of  thnn?  pubtril)e8,  the 
iksika  proiKTor  Black fet*t,  the  Kainah  or 
Bloods,  aiui  the  Pityi^n,  the  whole  lM>dy 
being  {lopularly  known  as  Blacrkfc^'t.  In 
cloeo  allianc(>  with  these  are  the  Atsina 
and  the  Sand. 


Within  the  recent  historic  period,  until 
gathered  upon  reservations,  the  Black- 
feet  held  most  of  the  immense  territory 
stretching  almost  from  North  Saskatche- 
wan r.,  Canada,  to  the  southern  head- 
streams  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  and 
from  about  Ion.  105''  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  A  century  earlier,  or  about 
1790,  they  were  found  by  Mackenzie  oc- 
cupying the  upoerand  middle  South  Sas- 
katchewan, with  the  Atsina  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  same  stream,  both  tribes 
being  ap^mrently  in  slow  migration  toward 
the  N.  w.  (Mackenzie,  Voy.,  Ixx-lxxi, 
1801).  This  would  make  them  the  van- 
guard of  the  Algonquian  movement  from 
the  Red  r.  comitry.  With  the  exception 
of  a  temporary  occupancy  by  invading 
Cree,  this  extreme  northern  region  has 
always,  within  the  historic  period,  been 
held  by  Athapascan  tribes.  The  tribe  is 
now  settled  on  three  reservations  in  Al- 
berta, Canada,  and  one  in  n.  w.  Montana, 
about  half  being  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary. 

So  far  as  history  and  tradition  go,  the 
Black  feet  have  been  roving  buffalo 
hunti^rs,  dwelling  in  tipis  and  shifting 
{>eriodically  from  place  to  place,  without 
pennanent  habitations,  without  the  pot- 
tery art  or  canoes,  and  without  agricul- 
ture exceptinj;  for  the  sowing  and  gath- 
ering of  a  species  of  native  tobacco.  They 
also  gathereil  the  c^mas  root  in  the  foot- 
hills. Their  traditions  go  back  to  a  time 
when  they  had  no  horses  and  hunted  their 
game  on  foot;  but  as  early  as  Mackenzie's 
time,  before  1800,  they  already  had  many 
horses,  taken  from  tribes  farther  to  the 
s.,and  later  they  became  noted  for  their 
great  horse  herds.  It  is  entirely  probar 
ble  that  their  spread  over  the  plains 
region  was  due  largely  to  the  act^uisition 
of  the  horse,  and,  about  the  same  time,  of 
the  gun.  They  were  a  restless,  aggressive, 
and  predatory  people,  and,  excepting  for 
the  Atsina  ana  Sarsi,  who  lived  under 
their  protection,  were  constantly  at  war 
with  all  their  neighbors,  the  Cree,  Assini- 
boin,  Sioux,  Crows,  Flatheads,  and  Kute- 
nai.  Wliile  never  regularly  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  their  general  attitude 
toward  Americans  in  the  early  days  was 
one  of  hostility,  while  mamtaining  a 
doubtful  friendship  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co. 

Their  culture  was  that  of  the  Plains 
tribes  generally,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earlier  culture,  approximately 
that  of  the  P^tem  timber  tnbes.  The  3 
main  divisions  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
(>endent  of  each  other,  each  having  its 
own  Sun  <lance,  council,  and  elective  head- 
chief,  although  the  Blackfeet  proper  ap- 
iK'ar  to  have  l)een  the  original  nucleus. 
Each  of  the  3  was  subdivided  into  a  num- 
l>er  of  bands,  of  which  (irinnell  enumer- 
ates 45  in  all.    It  has  been  said  that  tliese 
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bands  were  gentes,  but  if  so,  their  gentile 
character  is  no  longer  apparent.  There 
is  also  a  military  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, similar  to  that  existing  in  other 
Plains  trilxis,  known  among  the  filackfeet 
as  the  Ikunuhkahtsif  or  *  AH  Comrades,' 
and  con&iisting  formerly,  according  to 
Grinnell,  of  at  least  12  orders  or  societies, 
most  of  which  are  now  extinct  They 
have  a  great  noml)er  of  dances — religious, 
war,  and  social — besides  secret  societies 
for  various  purposes,  together  with  manv 
"  sacred  bundles,"  around  each  of  whicn 
centers  a  ritual.  Practically  every  adult 
has  also  his  i)ersonal  *  *  medicine.  *  *  Both 
sexes  may  be  members  of  some  societies. 
Their  principal  deities  are  the  Sun.  and  a 
supernatural  being  known  as  Napi,  'Old 
Man,*  who  may  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
same  idea.  The  dead  are  usually  depos- 
ited in  trees  or  sometimes  laid  away  in 
tipis  erected  for  the  purpose  on  promi- 
nent hills. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  early  estimates 
of  Black  foot  population  are  plainly  un- 
reliable. The  best  appears  to  be  that  of 
Mackenzie,  who  estimated  them  about 
1790  at  2,250  to  2,500  warriors,  or  perhaps 
9,000  souls.  In  1780-81,  in  1837-38,  m 
1845,  in  1857-58,  and  in  1869  they  suffered 
great  losses  by  smallpox.  In  1864  they 
were  reduced  by  measles,  and  in  1883-84 
some  600  of  those  in  Montana  died  of  sheer 
starvation  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  buffalo  coincident  with 
a  reduction  of  rations.  The  official  In- 
dian report  for  1858  gave  them  7,300  souls, 
but  another  estimate,  quoted  ])y  Hayden 
as  having  been  made  *' under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  * '  about  the  same 
time,  gives  them  2,400  warriors  and  6,720 
souls.  In  1909  they  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  in  all  4,635,  viz:  Black- 
foot  agency.  Alberta,  795;  Blood  agency. 
Alberta,  1,174;  Piegan  agency,  AH^rta, 
471 ;  Blackfoot  agency  ( Piegan ) ,  Montana, 
2,195. 

Consult  Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
1892;  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  1862;  Schultz,  My  Life  as  an  Indian, 
1907;  Wissler  (1)  in  Ontario  Archseol. 
Rep.  for  1905, 1906,  (2)  in  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
MuB.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  pt  1, 1910.     (j.  m.) 

Ah-hi'-tii-iM.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.,  289, 
1871  (former  name  for  themselves;  trans,  'blood 
people' ).  Ayatohiaini.— Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Diet., 
29,  1878  (Chippewa  name).  Ayitcidyiniw.— La- 
combe,  Diet.  Langue  Cris,  32.'),  1864  ('stranger,' 
'alien,'  'enemy':  Cree  name  for  Sikslka,  Bloods, 
and  Piegan  ^.  Beaux  Homines. — Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  S-S.  1744.  Blaokfeet.— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iHt  8..  Ill,  24,  1794.  Blaokfoot.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  58,  1806.  Carme- 
neh.— Crow  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 
Ohoch-Katit.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  ii.  247,  1841 
(Arikaraname).  Ohokitapia.— L'HeureuxinJour. 
Anthr.  Inst..  G.  B.,  162.  Nov.  1885.  Cuskoeteh- 
waw-theaseetuek.— Franklin,  Jonrn.  Polar  Sea,  97, 
1H24.  B-ohip4-ti.— Long,  Expod.  Rooky  MK, 
II,  Ixxix,  1823  (Crow  name).  Erohipeetay.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  u,  877,   1886 


(Crow  name).  Eigh-minded  people.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  AfBn.,  '289,  1871.  Ish-te-pif-e.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402, 1862 
(Crow  name) .  laai-Ohapioha.— Maxlmllian.TraT., 
II,  234, 1841  (Hidatsa  name;  French  form).  Iwd- 
Behiipiaoha.— Ibid.  (Hidatsaname;  German  form). 
ItaitUiiM.— Matthews,  Hidatsalnds., 217, 1877  (Hi- 

dat<«a  name).  I  tsi  «£  pi  la.— Ibid.,  162  (Hidatsa 
name:  '  black  feet,'  from  Hpiia  'black,'  and  Uti 
'foot').  It-z^-su-p^-thJ^.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidatsa  name).  Katoo.— 
Wilson,  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  to  Brit.  A.  A.  S.ll, 
1888  (Sarsi  name) .  Ka-wi'-na-han.— Hayden.  Eth- 
nog. and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  326, 1862  ('black people': 
Arapaho  name ) .  Makadewaaa-ssiaok.— Gatachet, 
OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Chippewa  name). 
Mamakata'waaa-ii'ta'-ak.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1882  (Fox  name).  MkatewetiUta.— 
Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1879  (Shaw- 
nee name;  pi.  Mkatewetitetchki).  MnlrkwdJa 
Ositunnug.— Tanner  Narr.,  316,  1830  (Ottawa 
name),  ifetsepoy^.— Hale  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8. 
1885,  707,  1886  ( '  people  who  speak  one  langiuure ': 
name  sometimes  used  by  the  confederacy) .  Pah- 
koe.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  l,  408, 1814  (Sho- 
shoni  name).  PaCk.— Gebow,  Snake  Vocab.,  7, 
1868.  Par'-keeh.— Stuart.  Montana^^  I^Is,  28. 1865. 
Patas-negras.— Barriero,  Ojeadasobre  Nuevo  Mex- 
ico, app.,  10.  1832.  Pawkeea.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I.  418,  1814.  Pefld.— Gebow.  Snake  Vo- 
cab.. 7.  1868.  Pieds-Boin.— De  Smet.  Miss.,  84, 
1844.  Pike.— Gebow,  Snake  Vocab.,  7. 1868  (Sho- 
shoni  name).  Po'-o-mas.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val. ,  290,1862  ( '  blan  kets  whitened  with 
earth':  Cheyenne  name).  Biha'ntla.— A.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, inf  n,  1903  ( '  bad  people' :  Kutenai  name). 
BiketApiks.— McLean,  Inds.,  130, 1889.  Saaitka.^ 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1857.  Bat-d*- 
qoa.— Robinson,  Gt.  Fur  Land,  187, 1879.  Batri- 
kaa.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  219, 1846.  Baw- 
ketakix.— Hale  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8. 1885, 707, 1886 
('men  of  the  plains':  name  sometimes  used  bj 
themselves).  Bazo-koB-koon.— Franldin,  Joam. 
Polar  Sea.  97,  1824.  B'ohko^.— Mengarini.  KaU«- 
pelm  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Kalispel  name;  abbre- 
viated form).  B'ehko^thin.— Ibid.  (Kalispel  name, 
from  kodi,  *  black ' ) .  Bohwarxfoaaige.— (ittssefeld, 
map,  1797.  Beksekai.— Maximilian,Trav.,245,1848. 
Bica'M.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Kansa  name).  Bi-ha'-sa-pa.— Cook,  Yankton 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1882  ( '  black  feet ':  Yankton 
name).  Sikoitano.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  125.  1902. 
Siksekai.— Maximilian.  Trav..  245,  1843.  Bik-ai- 
ka'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 
1862.  Siksikal.— Maximilian  (1839)  quoted  bj 
Hayden.  ibid.,  256.  Sikskekuaaak.— Hale.  Ethnol. 
and  Philol..  219. 1846.  Bitkeas.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  252,  1853.  6ix-he-kie-koon.— Henry, 
MS.  vocab.,  1808.  Bizikau'a.— Tims.  Blackfoot 
Gram,  and  Diet..  112,  1889.  Bkuaishfoi.— Gat- 
schet, Okinagan  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883  ('black 
foot':  Salish  name).  BtxuaSxn>— Ibid,  ('black': 
Okinagan  name).  Toakoako.— Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  I,  426.  1898  ('black  legs':  Kiowa 
name).  Tuhu'vti-^mokat.  —  Gatschet.  Coman- 
che MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Comanche  name, 
from  iuMivU  'black').  Watoii'hto.-Gatschet, 
Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1882  (Arapaho  name). 
Yatohe^thlayoowuc.— Richardson  quoted  by 
Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  96, 1824  (*atnxigen^: 
Cree  name  for  several  tribes,  including  the 
Siksika). 

Biksika.  A  tribe  of  the  Siksika  confed- 
eracjr  (q.  v. ) .  They  now  live  on  a  reservsr 
tion  in  Alberta,  Canada,  on  upper  Bow  r., 
and  are  official Iv  known  as  tne  Running 
Rabbit  and  Yellow  Horse  bands.  They 
were  divided  into  the  following  subtribes 
or  l^nds:  Aisikstukiks,  Apikaiyiks,  Emi- 
tahpahksaiyiks,  Motahtosiks,  Puhksinah- 
manyiks,  Saiyiks,  SiksinokakSjTsiniktsis- 
teoyiks.    Pop.  942  in  1902,  795  in  1909. 

Biksinokaki  ( ^  black  elks ' } .  A  subtribe 
or  band  of  the  Kainah  division  of  the 
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Siksika  or  Blackfeet,  and  also  of  the 
Siksika  proper. 

BUok  Sllu.— GrinDell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
206.209.1892.  Sik-aino'-kAi-ilu.— Hayden.Etbnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862.  Siks-ia'-o-kalu.— 
Qiinnell,  op.  cit. 

Bikiinokaks.  A  suHtribe  or  band  of  the 
Siksika. 

BQEs-ia'-o-kakt.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Talee, 
208,1892. 

Siktokkis.  A  town  of  the  Ahoosaht 
Nootka  on  the  n.  arm  of  Clayoquot  sd., 
Vancouver  id.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Denham  in  Oct.  1864  in  punish- 
ment for  the  killing  of  the  crew  of  the 
trading  schooner  Kingfisher, 
Mk-tok-ku.— Sproat.  Savage  life.  197, 1868. 

8ikatiipamaik8  ( *  black  patched  mocca- 
sins'  ).    A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of 

the  Siksika  or  Blackfeet. 
Blaok  Patched  Koooaciiu.— Orinnell.  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tale8,  225,  l«t92.  Si-ka'-tsi-po-maks.— Hay- 
den,  Etbnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (trans. 
*  band  with  black  patched  moccasins ' ).  mk-uf  • 
si-pom-aiks.— Qrinnell,  op.  cit.,  209. 

Bikwayi.    See  Sequoya. 

Bikyachi.  The  name  of  two  distinct  Yel- 
low Bird  clans  of  the  Hopi,  one  belonging 
to  the  Kachina,  the  other  to  the  Kokop 
phratry. 

tt-kya'-tci.— Stephen  in  8tb  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  89, 1891. 
Sikyatoi  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
684.  1900.  8i-kyatoi  wun-wu.—Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  VII,  404, 1894. 

Sikyataiyo.  The  Yellow  Fox  clan  of  the 

Hopi. 

Bi-kak-ta-ya.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishougnovi 
Ceremonies,  175.  1902.  8ik£hUyo.— Votb,  Hopi 
Proper  NfimOH,  105,  1905.  Sikyataiyo  wiawlL— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 1900.  8i-kya'- 
tai^  wiin-wA.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  406, 

Bikyatki  ('yellow  house').  A  prehis- 
toric pueblo  of  the  Firewood  (Kokop) 
people  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  two  rocky 
knolls  at  the  e.  base  of  the  Walpi  mesa 
of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  built  by  the  Fire- 
wood clans  after  the  abandonment  of 
their  pueblo  of  Tebugkihu,  and  in  turn 
was  destroved  by  warriors  from  Walpi 
and  possibly  from  other  Hopi  pueblos. 
See  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  396,  406, 
1894,  and  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  631-744, 
1898;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  20, 

1891. 

Bi-ka'k-i.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  10, 1892. 

Bilela  ( Ts^lV-lU-d) .  A  former  villafiie  of 
the  Kuitsh  on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  w.  Oreg. 
Mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  as 
a  tribe  of  1,200. 

Isalleet— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Oeoff.  Soc. 
Lond..  XI,  256,  1841.  Sahlalah.— McVickar.  Hist. 
Exped.  Ix'wifl nnd  Clark,  ii. 383, 1842.  Bhalalahi.— 
LcwiKan<1  Clark.  Expcd..  ii.  119. 1814.  Shallalah.— 
Ibid.,  471.  SileU.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  231. 1890.  Tialel.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol.. 
221, 1840.  T«'a'-lil-ii.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, II 1 .  231 . 1 890.  Turn  tohaaila  amdn.— Gatnchet, 
Lakmiut  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  105  ( Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
name  for  Indians  at  mouth  of  Umpqua  r.). 

Biletx.  A  former  Salishan  tribe  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Oregon. 
It  was  the  southernmost  Salishan  tribe  on 
the  coast.     Latterly  the  name  was  ex- 


tended to  designate  all  the  tribes  on  the 
Siletz  res.  in  Oregon,  which  belong  to  the 
Athapascan,  Yakonan,  Kusan,  Takilman, 
8hastan,  and  Shahaptian  linguistic  fami- 
lies 

Oel«tte.^Gibbfl.  MS.  Notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1856.  Ham- 
Uteh.— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Oeog.  Soc.  Lond., 
XI,  255, 1841.  Bai-lfto'.— Dorsey,  Tutu  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884.  Sai-litfl'-Ib-me'-^dnnS.— Dorsey,  NaltOn- 
ne^Anne  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884.  Slleta.— Dor- 
Bey  (1884)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  227,  1890. 
Tm  Bhn£dah  amlm.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Lakmiut  name). 

Bilimaitns.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bilimi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Firmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Bilino.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Biliine.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Biliwihi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Santa  Rosa  id.,  coast  of  California,  e. 
of  the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Bilkhkemeehetatnn  (SU'-qke-mef-tce-Ui'' 
tUn),  A  band  or  village  of  the  Chasta- 
costa  on  the  n.  side  of  Kogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2:i4, 
1890. 

Billangnayai.  A  tribe  given  by  Rivera 
in  1727  and  by  Orozco  y  Serra  in  1864  as 
natives  of  Coahuila  (Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
2763,  1736;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Greog.,  306, 

1864). 

SiyaBfoayas.— Orozco  y  Berra.  op.  cit 

Sillery.  A  Jesuit  mission  village  estab- 
lished in  1637  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  a  few 
miles  above  Quebec,  Canada.  The  Al- 
gonkin  and  Montagnais  were  first  gath- 
ered there  and  were  joined  at  the  cloee 
of  King  Philip's  war  in  1679  by  Abnaki 
from  Kennebec  r.  in  Maine  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  soon  became  virtually  an  Ab- 
naki village.  In  1683-85  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  St  Francis,  and  the  village  was 
deserted.  (j.  m.) 

Kamiakwawiiifaohit.~Vetromile  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  213,  1859  ('where  they  catch  salmon 
with  the  spear':  Abnaki  name}.  SoiUer.— La- 
hontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  £x- 
ped.,  II,  39  1851.  8ilem.-Jeffery8,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt. 
1,  map.  1761  (misprint).  BiUerie.— Doc.  of  1759 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1037,  1868.  BiUary.— 
Denonville  (1G87).  ibid.,  ix.854. 1855.  St. J«aeph.— 
Vetromile,  op.  cit.  (mission  name).  BylUvy. — 
Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1, 10, 1761. 

Silongkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village  at 
Quincy,  Phmias  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mup.  Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Silpoponemew.  A  iformer  Chumashan 
villas  at  San  Antonio,  about  4  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  CaL — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 
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Silver.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
silver  had  not  come  into  general  use 
among  the  aborigines  n.  of  Mexico.  The 
native  metal  is  round  sparingly  in  many 
loo&lities,  notably  in  small  bits  in  direct 
association  with  native  copper  in  the  L. 
Superior  region,  from  which  source  a 
limited  supply  probably  was  obtained. 
Finds  of  objects  of  silver  in  the  older 
mounds  are  rare.  An  interesting  occur- 
rence of  silver  in  a  mound  in  Pickaway 
CO.,  Ohio,  is  mentioned  by  Fowke.  In  a 
stone  box,  3}  in.  lone  and  3  in.  deep, 
made  of  the  halves  of  two  concretions 
fitted  together,  were  five  nusgets  of  silver 
about  the  size  of  small  walnuts.    Three 

were  coated  with 
black  paint  and  2 
with  reddish  ocher. 
Prof.  Putnam  de- 
scribes a  number 
of  objects  of  copper 
from  the  Turner 
mound,  in  Hamil- 
ton CO. ,  Ohio,  plated 
with  thin  sheets 
of  silver;  and  Dr 
Thomas  illustrates 
2  small,  neatly  cut 
objects  of  sheet  sil- 
ver which  were  found  wrapped  about  a 
bit  of  cane  along  with  a  burial  in  a  mound 
in  Warren  co. ,  Pa.  An  interesting  find  of 
silver-plated  objects  in  connection  witii 
a  burial  is  described  by  Dr  S.  P.  Hildreth 
and  quote<l  by  Squier.  These  consisted 
of  lax^  circular  bosses  com- 
posed of  copper  overlaid 
with  a  thick  plating  of  silver 
on  a  ribbed  plate  of  silver 
2  in.  in  breadth  and  6  in 
length.  Hildreth  regarded 
these  as  probably  part  of  a 
sword  scabbard,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  are 
aboriginal  ornaments.  A  number  of  disks 
and  tablets  of  thin  nheet  silver  and  some 
other  objects  have  bein  found  in  Florida, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  main  they 
are  recent,  the  metal  having  been  derived 
from  foreign  sources — either 
from  Europe  direct  or  from 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  homeward 
voyage  from  Mexico.  It  is 
observed  that  some  of  these 
objects  are  alloyed  with  cop- 
per and  gold  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  this  is  confirmative  of 
western  origin,  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  being  common  in  middle  America. 
Some  of  the  native  tribes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whites,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  silver  working,  and  theNa- 
vaho  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  employing  methods 
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learned  from  the  Mexicans,  make  many 
objects  of  use  and  ornament.  The  Iro- 
quois, and  the  Haida  and  other  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  are  also  skilful  metal  workers, 
producing  many  tasteful  ornaments,  such 
as  bracelets  and  pendants  ornamented 
with  engravings  of  mythical  subjects. 
Silver  was  early  introduced  by  colonial 
traders,  and  objects  of  this  metaJ  of 
European  make  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mounds,  as  well  as  on  village  sites 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  These 
include  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
lockets,  rings,  and  especially  crosses. 
See  MetcU-workf  Ornament, 

Consult  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  73,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  1903;  Culm  in  Museum  Notes, 
Brooklyn  Inst,  in,  no.  7,  1908;  Douglas 
in  Am.  Antiq.,  vii,  no.  3,  1885;  Fowke, 
Archeeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Harrington, 
Iroquois  Silverwork,  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  pt  vi,  1908;  Jones, 
Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians,  1873; 
Kunz  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  no.  4,  1887; 
Matthews  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1883; 
Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1888,  1890; 
Putnam  in  16th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1884; 
Rau,  Archseol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1876; 
Squier,  Antiquities  of  N.  Y.  and  the 
West,  1851;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  1894.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Silver  Bay.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka, 
on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  39  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32, 1884. 

Silver  Bluff.  A  former  Yucbi  villftge 
on  Savannah  r.  in  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C., 
probably  identical  with  Cofitacliiqui  of 
the  De  Soto  narratives. — Georgia  tract 
(1740)  in  Force,  Tracts,  i,  6,  1836. 

Simaomo.  A  central  Texas  tribe  or 
group,  apparently  Tonkawan,  freuuently 
mentioned  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
name  of  Cantona,  or  some  variation  of 
this  name,  in  the  later  17th  and  early 
18th  century  records,  but  suddenlv  dis- 
appearing thereafter.  It  is  (juite  probably 
a  tribe  known  in  later  times  oy  some 
other  name,  and  one  ducument  seems  to 
connect  it  with  the  Yojuane  (q.  v.). 
The^  are  apparently  distinct  from  the 
Indians  referml  to  by  the  French  writers 
as  Canohatinno  (see  Kanohatino),  for  the 
latter  were  hostile  to  the  Haainai 
(Caddo),  which  evidently  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Simaomo. 

The  Cantona  were  definitely  mentioned 
by  Massanet  in  1691  as  one  of  the  tribes 
living  B.  of  Arroyo  del  Cibolo  and  speak- 
ing a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  w.  of  that 
stream  (Diario,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxvii,  98).  Tribes  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection  were  the  Sanas, 
Emet,  and  Ca vas.  In  the  same  y  ear  J esus 
Marfa,  missionary  among  the  Nabedache 
(q.  V. ),  included  the  tribe,  which  he  called 
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the  Gantauhaona,  in  his  list  of  Texas,  or 
"allies,''  living  s.  w.  of  his  mission  on  the 
Neches  ( Relacion,  MS. ).  In  1692  it  was 
proposed  by  Don  Gr^rio  de  Salinas, 
who  had  crossed  Texas  four  times,  that 
the  missionaries  among  the  Nabedache 
should  retire  to  the  Colorado  and  induce 
that  tribe  to  settle  between  the  Colorado 
and  the  Brazos  **with  theCantona  nation, 
which,  for  another  name,  is  called  Sima- 
omo.  They  are  a  large  nation  and  are 
friends  of  these  [Nabedache]  .  .  .  They 
are  together  most  of  the  year  hunting 
bofblo,  for  which  this  is  the  center" 
(Salinas,  Compendio  de  puntos,  etc., 
1692,  MS.).  In  1692  the  Cantona  were 
met  on  the  Colorado  by  Terdn  (autos  of 
the  Tenin  Expedition,  MS.).  In  1693 
Joseph  Urrutia,  later  captain  at  San  An- 
tonio, was  left  disabled  at  the  Colorado  r. 
when  the  Spaniards  ret  i  red.  Being  found 
by  a  body  of  ''Cantujaun^,  Toos,  and 
xemee  [Emets],"  he  was  rescued  by  the 
great  chief  Cantujaund,  and  taken  to  his 
rancheria,  where  he  lived  7  years,  becom- 
ing head-chief  in  their  wars  with  the 
Apache,  against  whom,  he  claimed,  he 
sometimes  led  10,000  or  12.000  men  (Ur- 
rutia to  the  Vicerov,  July  4,  1733,  MS.). 
Information  recorded  in  1709  connects 
the  names  Cantona  and  Simaomo  with 
Yojuane.  In  April  of  that  year  Fr.  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr.  Isidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa  were  visited  at  the 
Colorado  by  a  baud  of  Indians  composed 
mainly  of  '*Yojuan,*'  with  some  "Si- 
momo"  and  "Tusolivi.**  Among  them 
was  the  old  Cantona  chief  known  to  the 
Spaniards  since  1691,  whom  Espinosanow 
calls  **  the  chief  Canttona"  and  **  the  chief 
of  the  Yojuanes,  called  Canttona"  (Diary, 
1709,  MS.).  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  tnbe  formerly  known  as  Cantona 
had  been  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  chief,  which  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  not  fail  to  note  the 
resemblance  between  the  last  part  of  the 
name  Cantujaund  and  the  tribal  name 
Yojuan.  The  missionaries  made  a  visit 
to  the  rancheria  of  these  tribes,  which 
was  near  by,  and  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  2,500.  They  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Hasinai,  to  whom  they 
af^reed  to  carry  a  message  ( Espinosa,  op. 
at.).  In  1716  Espinosa  met  Cantona 
IndiauH  in  a  rancheria  near  the  Brazos, 
with  members  of  numerous  other  tribes 
f  Diary,  entries  for  June  10-13).  Except 
lor  the  baptism  of  one  Cantona  Indian  in 
1725  at  the  Erviniame  mission,  this  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  the  tribe  under  that  name, 
though  their  old  associates,  the  Emet, 
Too,  Sanos,  Cavas,  and  others  are  known 
much  later.  The  passage  in  the  diary  of 
Espinosa,  cited  above,  and  the  statement 
of  Urrutia,  cause  one  to  wonder  if  the 


Cantona  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Yo- 

1'uane  more  frequently  heard  of  farther  n. 
>ut  who  entered  the  San  Xavier  missions 

in  this  region  in  1749.  f  h.  e.  b.) 

OanUimal.— Valero  Baptisms,  1725,  MS.  Caatau- 
luMiia.>-Jesu8  Maria,  Rclacl6n,  12, 1691,  MS.  Oaa- 
toiuL—Massanet,  Diary,  in  Mem.  deNuevaEspafia, 
xxvii,  98,  1691,  MS.  Oantonaea,  Espinosa  (1716), 
op.  cit  Oanti^juana.— Urrutia  ( 1733) ,  op.  cit  Gan- 
tii]ia.—Ter&n,I)eHcripci6D  (1692)  in  Mem.de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  29, 42,  MS.  Bimaomo.—Salinas,  op. 
cit.,  1692.    Simomo.— Espinosa  (1709),  op.  cit 

8imi.    A  former  Chumashan  village, 

said  by  Indians  to  have  been  situated  on 

the  Rancho  of  Simi,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 

Cf.  Somo. 

Oi-mi'-i.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 

B.  A.  £. ,  1884.    Bimi.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  J  uly 

24,1863. 

Bimilkameen.  The  local  name  for  several 
bands  of  Okinagan  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  a  n.  w.  tributary  of  the  Okana- 
gan,  Brit  Col.  Under  the  term  **Si- 
milkameen  group"  are  classed  3  or  4  vil- 
lages in  the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian 
Affairs,  namely,  Shennosauankin,  Kere- 
meus,  Chuckuwayha,  and  subsequently 
Ashnola,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  179  in  1906.  These  Indians  are  also 
divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Similka- 
meen,  with  135  and  44  innabitants  re- 
spectively in  1909. 

Ohitwoutlndiana.— Brit.  Col.  Map,Ind.  Aff..  Victo- 
ria, 1872  (in  two  villages  on  8imilkameeu  r.). 
Sa-milk-a-nuigh.— Rosfi,  Adventures.  290,  1849. 
Bimilikftineen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74, 1878.  Similka- 
maea.— Ibid.,  364,  1897.  Bmelkameen.— Ibid.,  809, 
1879.  BmSl^'qamux.— Tcit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  167,  1900  (--=•  people  of  Similkameen'). 
BmUkainMn.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1880,  317, 1881.  BmU- 
kamin.— Gatschct,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Salish  name). 
Bmilkftmix.— Ibid. 

Bimomo  {Si-mi/'mo).  An  important 
and  populous  Chumashan  village  formerly 
N.  of  tne  estero  near  Pt  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Somo. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Binaesta.    AvillageoftheCalusasituated 

on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
BiBa<»ta.—Fontaneda  as  quoted  byShipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fia. ,  586. 1881.  Sinaeata.— Fontaneda  Memoir 
(ca.  1675),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Binago  ('gray  squirrel,'  from  (Chip- 
pewa^ asmnagoy  correlative  of  misadnig, 
*blacK  squirrel,'  *  great  or  lai]ge  squirrel,' 
from  misfi  and  anigus. — Hewitt).  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  Ottawa,  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Kishkakon.  They  were  in 
1648  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Huron.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  wanderings  of  the 
tnbe  they  are  usually  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Kishkakon.  According  to 
the  Walam  Olum  the  Delawares  were 
once  at  war  with  them. 

Ojaagoa.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am..  li,  48,  1758. 
OutaoSMinaffM.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.  176, 1855.  Outaooaa  Binacoa.— Fron- 
tenac  (1682),  ibid.,  182.  OutaSaia-Oiaaffo.— Doc.  of 
1695,  ibid.,  606.  Outaoiiakt  Biaafaoz.— Jeo.  Kel.  for 
1670,87.1858.  Outaooaainagouk.— Jos.  Rel.  for  1648. 
62, 1858.  OuUwaa  Sinacoa.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  V,  413. 1885.  OuzeiaaooBiifo.— La  Ches- 
naye  (1697)  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi,  6, 1886  (misprint). 
Biaaco.— Cadillac  (1695),  ibid.,  y,  80, 188S.   Biaa- 
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Miix.~Lapham,  Inds.  Wis.,  4,  1870.  Sinako.— 
Brinton,  Leoape  Leg., 206.  1885.  Sinfos.— Charle- 
voix (1744),  New  Fr.,  v.  143. 1871.  BinoJM.— Chau- 
vignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  .Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  664. 1863.  ToweoeaefM.— York  (1700)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IT,  749, 1854. 

Sinaloa  (said  to  be  contracted  from  nna^ 
a  species  of  pitahaya;  lohaJUif  ^a  round 
object':  hence  *  round  pitahaya').  A 
division  of  the  Cahita  group  of  the  Pinian 
family,  inhabiting  principally  n.  Sinaloa 
and  8.  B.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  wentem 
slopes  of  the  sierras,  about  the  headwaters 
of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  among  early  writers  respecting 
the  application  of  the  name,  xiervas 
(Cat.  Leng.,  i,  322,  1800)  identities  the 
Cinoloa  people  with  the  Yaqui,  although 
Ribas  (Hist.  Trium.,  142,  1(>45)  had  con- 
sidered them  a  distinct  tril)e  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  The 
name  hasalso  been  applitni  nynonymously 
with  Cahita.  The  Sinaloa  were  described 
in  1645  aH  being  able  to  nmstt»r  1,000  war- 
riors. Their  idiom  was  closely  relate<l  to, 
if  not  identic*al  with,  that  of  theTehueco. 
They  were  probably  ab8orl>ed  by  stronger 
allied  tril)e8.  (p.  w^.  ii.) 

(Hnaloaa.— RilmH.  Hist.  Triam..  1 12, 1645.  Sinaloa.— 
Orozco  y  Bcrra.  Oeog.,  58,  lSf»4.  Sinoloa.— Caxta- 
tieda  (1596)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  515,  1896  (refer- 
ring to  their  Hettlument). 

Sinapa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  {ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 
1854. 

Sinar.     A  Kinugumiut  Kskimo  village 

near  Pt  Clarence,  A  laska. 

Siaarmete.— Jackfwm,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 

145,  1896. 

Sinarffhatlitnn  (Sl^-nn-iTHt-IV'tdn^  *  cata- 
ract village').  A  band  or  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Ro^ue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Sindai-kan  {SVmhs  kun,  Spillage  on  a 
pr>int  always  smelling' ).  A  Ilaida  town 
in  the  Ninstints  country  belonging  to  the 
Kaidju-kegawai. — S  wanton,  Cont.Haida, 
277,  1905. 

Sindatahls  {Si^iidAtfaiHf  'gambling 
place*).  A  Haida  town  of  a  bram^h  of 
the  Kuna-lanas  family  callinl  Dju^4'hade, 
formerly  near  Tsoo-skahli,  an  inner  ex- 
pansion of  Masset  inlet,  Cjueen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Sinegainiea  (Sine-gain^ -see ^  *  creeping 
thing*,  i.  e.  'snake').  A  clan  of  the 
Harons. — ^Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  153,  1877. 

Sinew.  The  popular  term  for  the  ten- 
donous  animal  fiber  ut^ed  bv  the  Indians 
chiefly  as  thread  for  sewing  purposes. 
The  fiber  thus  used  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  the  tendon  from  the  legs,  but 
the  laive  tendon,  alx>nt  2  feet  in  length, 
lying  along  each  side  of  the  backl)one  of 
the  buffalo,  oow,  deer,  or  other  animal. 


just  l>ack  of  the  neck  joint.  The  ten- 
dons were  stripped  out  and  dried,  and 
when  thread  was  needed  were  hammered 
to  soften  them  and  then  shredded  with 
an  awl  or  a  piece  of  flint  Sometimes  the 
tendon  was  stripped  of  long  fibers  as 
needed,  and  often  the  tenaons  were 
shredded  tine  and  twisted  in  the  same 
wa^  as  9^sQ  fiber.  The  Eskimo  had  a 
twister  like  that  used  by  the  Pima,  and 
commonly  plaited  the  fibers  into  fine 
sennit;  but  most  other  tribes  simply 
twiste<l  it  with  the  hands  or  on  the  thigh. 
Practically  all  the  sewing  of  skins  for  cos- 
tume, bags,  pouches,  tents,  boats,  etc., 
was  done  with  sinew,  as  was  embroidery 
with  beads  and  quills.  For  binding  to- 
gether parts  of  woodwork  sinew  waa 
even  more  valuable  than  rawhide.  One 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  its  many  usee 
wa^^  an  a  spring  in  an  Ala^ikan  Eskimo 
fox  trap  of  Siberian  origin.  The  elasticity 
of  sinew  was  known  to  many  trib^,  who 
applied  this  material  to  the  backs  of  bows, 
either  as  a  series  of  cords  lashed  on  ana 
twifite<l  by  means  of  ivory  keys  ( Eskimo), 
or  by  fastening  a  layer  of  shredded  sinew 
to  the  back  of  the  bow  with  glue,  a  method 
employe<I  by  the  Pacific  C^st  tribes  and 
some  others.  The  enormously  strong 
sinew  bowstring  enabled  the  Indians  to 
employ  powerful  bows.  The  KlamaUi 
recurving  bow,  for  instance,  will  snap 
any  cord  of  vegetal  material  as  if  it  were 
pack  thread. 

Another  important  use  of  sinew  was  in 
feathering  and  pointing  arrows.  Some 
tribi's  set  arrowheads  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sinew  binding  would  soften  in  the 
wound  so  that  the  head  would  remain 
when  the  shaft  was  withdrawn.  By 
moistening  the  (*nd  of  the  sinew  in  bino- 
ing  the  feather  to  the  shaft,  and  in  simi- 
lar light  work,  it  was  made  to  hold  teat 
without  the  use  of  glue.  Fishing  lines  and 
cords  for  har]x)onH,  etc.,  were  frequently 
of  sinew;  the  rope  over  which  hides  were 
workivi  in  tannmg  was  ordinarily  made  ' 
of  this  mati'rial,  ana  arrowpoints  were 
once  made  entirely  of  buffalo  sinew  by 
the  Hidatsa.  At  present  the  pair  from  a 
single  cow  is  commonly  rated  among  the 
Plains  tril)e8  at  50  cents.  (w.  h.  ) 

Singa  (SVflga,  *  winter  [village]  ').  A 
Haida  town,  of  the  Kas-lanas  family, 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Tasoo  harbor, 
w.  coa«t  of  Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.^^wanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
280,  liH)5. 

Sinicon.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barl>ara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cai. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sinion.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Tex- 
as, l>etween  1728  and  1739.  It  may  be 
identical  with  the  Secmoc6  tribe  (q.  v.)i 
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1.  Miu.  NbI.  Hln., : 


metnbere  of  which  were  there  at  the  same 
tims.     CLSniectt.  (h.  b.  b.) 

C«HH.— VHlcro  B«ii[linioa.  ITSt,  U».  Onto*.— 
Jbld.    Saaltu.—ItM.ITin.    StaiiMt.—IbM..17JS. 

Slulmlut    A  (.Central  Eskimo  tribe  on 

Pelly  bay,  Canada.  Th«y  liveon  muak- 
os  and  Halmon  like  the  tribes  of  Hudson 
bav,  and  havealRO  anabundanceofseaU. 
ThVy  numben-d  45  in  1902. 

WUj    S>T    iiUmt,      '■■'--■• 

2,  3T7,  IWT.  Sinlmijut.— Boa9  tn  ZeiUchr,  6es. 
f.  Enlk.,  '.US.  IXKI.  aiBlmlBt.— Biai  in  Elh  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  lai.lSHS. 

Hningmon.  AKaviaetniut  EBkimovil- 
lageon  (iolofnin  bay,  Alaaka. — 11th  Ceo- 
BU8,  Alaxka,  162,  1S&3. 

Slnken-  Primitive  fiahermen  ever>-- 
Vhvre  weieht  their  linee  and  nets  with 
atoniw.  Thew  arc  luiially  pebbles  or 
otlier  Huital)le  bits  of  etune,  grooved  or 

tnotclied  for  attachment  by 
nieana  of  conia.  Thww  now 
in  use  iiy  the  Indian  tribes,  as 
well   as  by   the  whi" 


..  J  of  ptreams  and  the 
phoresof  lakes  and  other  larj^ 
botlien  of  water.  Ijiri;er  B)>ecimene  of 
the  aaine  general  ehupc  become  anchors 
{a.  V. )  on  occiiKtoii,  and  the  better  Hn- 
isneil  funiiH  iihss  by  iinperi'eptible  gm- 
dationiH  into  tne  very  lar^  group  of  ob- 
jectf  rltiwied  an  plummets  {q.  v. ),  and,  in 
another  dirfctimi,  into  the  stone  club- 
heads  of  the  Plains  trills  (nee  Weapotu). 
Adair  states  that  the  Southern  Indiana, 
having  iilB<-ed  a  trap  in  the  bed  of  the 
crtreaiii.  drove  tlie  tigh  toward  it  by  meane 
of  a  ri>|>e  made  of  lonj;  gnii>e  vini-s  tn 
Thioh  were  atlaciied  atones  at  proper 
diataii(«s,  uien  placed  on  <i|iiioeite  sidee 


of  the  Mream  dragging  (he  weighted  rope 
Along  till'  bottom.  The  extent  to  which 
nets  (q.  v.J  were  uiwd  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  slates  is  not  known; 
but  the  impressions  uf  nets  of  varying 
degrctf  I'f  linenew  on  pirttery  show  at 
least  that  nets  were  in  common  use. 

CoiiHult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust,  ISSl; 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inde.,  ITiS;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mue.,  iv,  no. 
le,  ItlUr;  Jones.  Antiq.  Southern  Inds., 
1873;  liau,  I'rehist.  Fishing,  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XXV,  18M.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Slnkinie.  A  former  division  of  Sallsh, 
aodfiir  Chief  Moses,  living  on  tba  B.  lidttM 


Columbia  r.  from  Ft  Okinakane  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Pt  Eaton,  Wash.  Hale 
clawed  them  as  a  division  of  the  Pisqnows. 
Pop.  355  in  1906,  299  in  1908,  640  (with 
others?)  in  1909. 

OalBMUu.— Mooney  In  14th  R«p.  B.  A.  £.,  734, 

IWS.  Iil»^^p*iTH.— Owen.  Ibid.,  Kg.  ^m-U. 
FUnv.— Sbaw  la  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  ST,  Slth  Confi.. 

Sd  Mm..   IIS,    lUT.      UbUu* Buicraft.  Nat. 

Rmcen,  I.  Sie.  1S74  (miaprlnl)  Hmm  kud.— lad. 
AS.  Rep.  IWt.  S10,  lau,  BiukaKulth.— Hale  In 
U.  B,  Eipl.  Eiped.,  Ti,  ZIl.  lS«a.  BiBUrw.— 
akt*chet.tellili^S..B.A.E.<Sa11shnuiie).  Ub- 
U-ub— Wluani  in  Ind.  AO.  Rep.,  21,  ISTO- 
Bb;(<Tiu.— Gatachct.  Salt^  HB„  B.  A.  E.  (Sallih 

flb^Ieiin  (Navahoname).  An  ancient 
pueblo  ruin  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  peninsula-likemesa  jutting  into  Chaco 
canyon  fn>m  the  s.,  about  }  m.  e.  of 
Puehio  Bonito,  n.  w.  N,  Mex.  It  is  built 
of  dull-brown  sandstone,  rectan^lar  in 
form  but  very  irregular,  a  semicircular 
tier  of  rooms  on  the  e.  inclosing  a  large 
court.  The  dimensions  of  the  stmcture 
are  135  ft  b.  and  w.  by  183  ft  n.  and  b. 
TheB.  wingi860by75ft,thew.  30by6Bft 
A  wing  30  ft  wide  extends  40  ft  to  the  a. 
The  semicircular  tier  of  rooms  was  2^  ft 
long,  Dft  wide,  and  2storiesbigh;  72  ft  of 
this  tier  is  still  (1902)  standing  abont  12  ft 
high.  The  wails  throughout  varv  fn>m 
20to30  in,  thick.  The  rooms  are  long 
and  narrow,  5i  by  21i  ft  being  a  com- 
mon size.  There  are  5  circnlar  kivas  in 
the  building,  varying  from  U  to  25  ft  in 
diameter.  The  masonry  is  of  altemnt- 
ing  bands  of  fine  and  coarse  stone  and 
dressed  blocks  chinked  with  fine  tablets, 
the  urraiiKement  being  very  irregular. 
Portions  01  the  third  story  remain  stand- 
ing. The  original  height  was  probably 
4  stories.  (b.  l.  h.) 

linkyone.  An  Athapascan  group  for- 
merly living  on  the  lower  partof  the  South 
fork  of  Eelr.,  Humboldt ro.,  Cal.,  having 
settlementsonBuUandSalmoncrs.  They 
also  held  the  country  down  to  the  coart 
at  Shelter  covo  and  e.  to  Usal.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  popularly  known  as  the 
l-sal  (a  Pomo  term),  that  on  Bull cr. and 
South  forkas  the  Lolanko  (from  the  name 
of  a  locality) .  Tbey  lived  for  a  time  on 
Smith  River  ree.,  afterward  being  trans- 
ferred to  Hoopa  res.  on  Trinity  r.,  from 
which  place  a  few  survivors  returned  in 
the  early  sevenliee  and  are  now  living 
near  their  old  homes.  They  lived  in 
conical  houses  of  bark,  dressed  much  as 
the  tribes  about  tbem,  and  made  baskets 
by  twining.  They  burned  their  dead. 
They  differed  but  little  from  the  Wailaki 
in  language.  (p.  b.  o.) 

^^aa-pgau.— Tobtn  tn  iDd.  AS.  B«p.  18fi7,  W, 


speaker  at  Albany  in  1091,  1696,  ITOO, 
and  1701,  signing  the  Beaver  land  traa^ 
in  the  latter  year.  He  vaa  examined 
aboat  EMlInt  in  1689,  and  wu  at  Altaajr 
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in  1702.  Possibly  Tananguriss  at  the 
Albany  council  of  Sept.  4,  1691,  is  the 
same  person.  The  Indian  Sinonneeque- 
rison,  who  signed  a  deed  in  1714,  seems  a 
later  chief.  In  1711  M.  de  Longuenii  was 
called  Sinonquirese.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  805, 807, 1853;  iv,  237,  540,  910, 
1854.  (w.  M.  B. ) 

Sinopah  (Sin^-o-jtah,  *  kit-foxes',  *Pie- 
gans ' ) .  A  society  of  the  1  kunuhkatsi,  or 
AH  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tril)e  of  the 
Siksika.  It  is  now  obsolete  among  the 
Piegan,  but  still  existed  with  the  Kainah 
in  1892. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Sinoqaipe  ('birthplace  of    warriors'). 

A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a 

Spanish  mission  founde<l  in  1046;  situated 

in  lat.  30*»  10^  Ion.  ^10*»,  on  the  upper 

RioiSonora  l>elow  Arispe,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Pop.  367  in  1678,  91  in  1730. 

Ccnokipe.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stuck Icin,  Neue 
Wclt-Bott,  71,  172t'..  Cinoquipe.— Hardy,  Travels, 
442,  1K29.  Ban  I^acio  de  8oiiiqui|Mi.— OroKCO  y 
Bi'iTH,  Cii*og.,  343.  1864.  Ban  Ignacio  8inoquip«. — 
Rivera  1 1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  Statca, 
I.  614,  1884.  B.  IgnacioSinoquiiM.— Zapata  (167H), 
ibid..  24G.  BinoquiiM.— Ilnlli^ka  in  Am.  Authr., 
VI,  72. 1904. 

Sinslikhooish.  A  division  of  Salinh  that 
o(^cupitHl,  according;  to  (iibbs,  the  great 
plain  above  the  crossing  of  Cueur  d' Alene 
r.,  Idaho. 

Bin-tUh-hoo-iah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep..  428. 
1854.  8in-slik-hoo-Uh.— Giblmin  I*ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
414.  18,V>, 

Bintagallesoa.    See  S/wtted  Tail. 

BinUktl  {^Shita^kL,  'n?a<hed  the  lx)t- 
tom ',  or  'lK)ttoni  of  the  IjilT).  A  Ntla- 
kvapaniuk   villag(t  30  or  40   ni.   above 

Vale,  on  the  \v.  side  of  Fraserr.,  Brit.  Col. 

(TnUVtl.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.Cnn., 
5.  1H99.  Bhuitackle.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  7<J,  1878. 
Binta'kL.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  ll, 
IGU,  1900. 

Bintootoolish.  A  division  of  Salish  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gibbs,  on  Spokane  r., 
N.  Idaho,  above  the  forks. 

Middle  8po-ko-mith.— Wlnans  in  Ind.  AfT.  Ren.,  23, 
1870.  Bin-too-too.— Ibid.  Bintootooliah.— GiblMin 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I.  414.  1855.  Bintou-tou-oulish.— 
Parker,  Journal,  2»<,  1810. 

Bintiink  (abbr.  and  corrupt,  of  £>ela- 
ware  .IwrnevanA*,  'at  the  small  stone.' — 
Gerard.  Cf.  Ossirnjnng).  A  Wai)pniger 
tril)e  or  band  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson 
r.,  about  the  present  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Villages,  Ossingsjing  and  Kestaubuinck. 

Blnf-Man— ^'hoolcnift.  Ind.  Tribox.  vi.  Uti,  1H57. 
Binkiink.— Deed  of  ir.8r>  quotinl  by  Ruttenbcr, 
Tribi»»  Hud.<ion  R..  IViH.  1872.  Binsinoka.— Stuy- 
vcsant  (lrt63)  in  N.  Y.  Ikh".  (^ol.  Hist.,  xiii.  302, 
1N81.  Binaiooqs.— I><K*.  of  IfiOS.  ibid..  303.  Bin- 
•iaf.— Van  der  I>onc.k  (165X)  quoted  by  Rntten- 
ber,  op.  cit.,  72.  Bintainra.— Treat v  of  U'Ao  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col.  Hist..  XIII.  18. 1H81.  Bint-sinffs.— rtree<len 
Raedt  quotc<l  by  Ruttenb<*r.  op.  cit..  108. 
Bint-Biaka.— Ibid..  79.  BinUnickt.— Tn^aty  of 
lW5quote*l  by  Winfleld.  Hudson  Co..  45,  1874 
(Dilxprint). 

Binnk.  A  Kaviagrniut  Eskimo  village  on 

the  N.  shore  of  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska;  pop. 

36  in  1880,  12  in  1890. 
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Binffiok.— nth  C-euHUs,  Alaska.  1C5, 1898.  Binioga- 
mut.— .Vdson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1W9. 
Biniogamate.— PetrolT,  Rep.  on  Ala»ika,  59, 1880. 

Binyn.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  inland  from  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 

BrnnyiL.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  83, 1892. 

Biocotohmin.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1800. 

Biorartijung.  A  spring  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  s.  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land,  Canada. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Bionan  Family.  The  most  populous 
linguistic  family  n.  of  Mexico,  next  to 
the  Algonquian.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  term  applied  to  the  largest  and 
best  known  tribal  group  or  confederacy 
Ix^longing  to  the  mmily,  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Nadowessioux,  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  Nndoirt''Ui-iu%  the  appellation  given 
them    by  the  Chipix>wa.      It   signifies 

*  snake,*    'adder,'    and,    by    metaphor, 

*  enemy.'    See  Dakota. 

Before  changes  of  domicile  took  place 
among  them,  resulting  from  contact  with 
whites,  the  principal  Ixxly  extended  from 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  northward 
from  the  Arkansas  nearly  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  ex(*ept  for  certain  sections  held  by 
the  Pawnee,  A rikara, Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Black  feet,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Dakota  proper  also  occupied  territory  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  to  Mille  Lacs,  and  the 
Winnebago  were  al)out  the  lake  of  that 
name  and  the  head  of  (ireen  lisiy.  North- 
wanl  Siouun  tril)es  extended  some  dis- 
U\nve  into  Cana<la,  in  the  direction  of  L. 
WinnijK'g.  A  second  group  of  Siouan 
tribc\s,  embracing  the  Catawba,  Sara  or 
('heraw,  Saponi,  Tutelo,  and  several  oth- 
ers, occupied  the  central  part  of  North 
Carolina  and  S^^uth  Carolina  and  the 
piedmont  region  of  V^irginia  (see  Mooney, 
Siouan  Tril>es  of  the  Eastj  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1894),  while  the  Biloxi  dwelt  in  Missis- 
sippi along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  Ofoon 
Yazoo  r.  in  the  same  state. 

According  to  tradition  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  reached  the  upi)er  Missouri  from 
the  N.  B.,  and,  impelleil  by  the  Dakota, 
moved  slowly  upstream  to  their  present 
location.  Some  time  after  the  Hidatsa 
reache<l  the  Missouri  internal  troubles 
broke  out,  and  part,  now  called  the 
Crows,  sejmrated  and  moved  westward 
to  the  neighborhocxl  of  Yellowstx>ne  r. 
The  Dakota  formerly  inhabite<l  the  for- 
est region  of  s.  Minnesota,  and  do  not 
S4>em  to  have  gone  out  ui)on  the  plains 
until  hard  pn^ssed  by  the  Chippewa,  who 
had  l)een  supplied  with  guns  by  the 
French.  A<mnling  to  all  the  evidence 
available,  traditional  and  otherwise,  the 
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Bo-called  Chiwere  tribes — Iowa,  Oto,  and 
Missouri — separated  from  the  Winnebago 
or  else  moved  westward  to  the  Missouri 
from  the  same  region.  The  fi  ve  remaining 
tribesof  this  group — Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Kansa,  and  Quapaw — which  have  b^n 
called  Dhegiha  by  Dorsey,  undoubtedly 
lived  toother  as  one  tribe  at  some 
fonner  time  and  were  probably  located 
on  the  Mississippi.  Fart  moving  farther 
down  became  known  as  "downstream 
people,"  Quapaw,  while  those  who  went 
up  were  the  "upstream  people,"  Omaha. 
These  latter  moved  n.  w.  along  the  river 
and  divided  into  the  Osage,  Kansa,  Ponca, 
and  Omaha  proper.  As  to  the  more  re- 
mote migrations  tliat  must  have  taken 
Slace  in  such  a  widelv  scattered  stock, 
ifferent  theories  are  held.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  that  the  various  sections  of 
the  family  have  become  dispersed  from 
a  district  near  that  occupied  by  the  Win- 
nebago, or,  on  the  basis  of  traditions  re- 
cord^ by  Gallatin  and  Long,  from  some 
Soint  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
J  others  a  region  close  to  the  eastern 
Siouans  is  considered  their  primitive 
home,  whence  the  Dhegiha  moved  west- 
ward down  the  Ohio,  while  the  Dakota, 
Winnebago,  and  cognate  tribes  kept  a 
more  northerly  course  near  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  tnbes  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy were  encountered  by  Capt.  John 
Smith  in  1608,  but  after  ttiat  time  all  of  the 
eastern  Siouans  decreased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers through  Iroquois  attacks  and  Euro- 
pean aggression.  Finally  the  remnants  of 
the  northern  tribes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Tutelo  and  Saponi,  accompanied  the  Tus- 
carora  northward  to  the  Iroquois  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Cayuga  in  1753.  On  the 
destniction  of  their  village  by  Sullivan  in 
1779  they  sei>arated,  the  Saponi  remain- 
ing with  the  Cayuga  in  New  York,  while 
the  Tutelo  fled  to  Canada  with  other  Ca- 
yuga. From  the  few  survivors  of  the 
latter  tribe.  Hale  and  J.  O.  Dorsey  ob- 
tained suflicient  material  to  establish  their 
Siouan  connections,  but  they  are  now 
almost  extinct.  The  fate  of  the  Saponi 
is  probably  the  same.  The  south- 
em  tribes  of  this  eastern  Siouan  group 
consolidated  with  the  Catawba,  and  con- 
tinual to  decrease  steadily  in  numbers, 
80  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  only 
about  100  remaininpf  of  the  whole  con- 
federated body.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Siouan  tribes  may  have  been  reached 
by  I)e  Soto;  they  are  mentioned  by  the 
Spaninh  captain  Juan  Pardo,  who  con- 
ducted an  ex|>edition  into  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  in  1567. 

The  Hiloxi  wore  first  noted  by  Iber- 
ville, who  found  them  in  1699  on  Pas- 
cagonla  r.,  Mi^.  In  the  next  century 
they  moved  n.  w.  and  settled  on  Red  r., 
hBL.j  where  the  reumant  was  found  by 


Gatschet  in  1886  and  their  affinities  de- 
termined. These  people  re^rted  that 
another  section  had  moved  mto  Texas 
and  joined  the  Choctaw. 

The  Ofo,  called  Ushpi  by  their  neigh- 
bors, are  first  mentioned  by  Iberville  in 
1699,  but  were  probably  encountered  the 
year  preceding  by  the  missionaries  De 
Montigny,  Davion,  La  Source,  and  St 
Cosme,  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioned. Unlike  the  other  Yszoo  tribes, 
they  sided  with  the  French  in  the  great 
Natchez  war  and  continued  to  live  near 
the  Tunica  Indians.  Their  Siouan  affin- 
ity was  demonstrated  by  Swanton  in  1906 
through  a  vocabulary  collected  from  the 
last  survivor. 

The  first  known  meeting  between  any 
western  Siouans  amd  the  whites  was  in 
1541,  when  De  Soto  reached  the  Quapaw 
villages  in  s.  Arkansas.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  main  northwestern  group  is 
probably  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1640,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Win- 
nebago, Dakota,  and  Assiniboin.  As 
early  as  1658  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
heard  of  the  existence  of  30  Didcota  vil- 
lages in  the  region  n.  from  the  Potawat- 
omi  mission  at  St  Michael,  about  the 
head  of  Green  bay.  Wis.  In  1680  Father 
Hennepin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
tribe. 

In  1804-05  Lewis  and  Clark  passed 
through  the  center  of  this  region  and  en- 
countered most  of  the  Siouan  tribes. 
Afterward  expeditions  into  and  through 
their  country  were  numerous;  traders 
settled  among  them  in  numbers,  and 
were  followeti  in  course  of  time  by  per- 
manent settlers,  who  pressed  them  mto 
narrower  and  narrower  areas  until  they 
were  tinallv  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
or  coniine<)  to  reservations  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Nebraska,  and  Montana.  Through- 
out all  this  period  the  Dakota  proved 
themselves  most  consistently  hostile  to 
the  intruders.  In  1862  occurred  a  bloody 
Santee  uprising  in  Minnesota  that  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  all  of  the  eastern  Da- 
kota from  that  state,  and  in  1876  the  out- 
break among  the  western  Dakota  and  the 
cutting  off  of  Custer's  command.'  Later 
still  the  (7 host-dance  religion  (q.  v.) 
spread  among  the  Sioux  proper,  culmi- 
nating in  the  affair  of  Wounded  Knee, 
Dec.  29,  1890. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  statements 
of  the  customs  and  habits  of  these 
people  that  will  be  true  for  the  entire 
group.  Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  tribes 
and  mast  of  the  southern  tribes  belonging 
to  the  western  group  raised  00m,  but  the 
Dakota  (except  some  of  the  eastern 
bands)  and  the  Crows  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  buffalo  and  other  game 
animals,  the  buffalo  entering  very  deeply 
into  the  economic  and  religious  life  of 
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all  the  tribes  of  this  section.  In  the  E. 
the  habitations  were  bark  and  mat  wig- 
wams, but  on  the  plains  earth  loilges  and 
skin  tipis  wt^re  used.  Formerly  they  had 
no  domestic  animals  exi*ept  dogs,  which 
were  utilize<l  in  transporting  the  tipis  and 
all  other  family  belongings,  including 
children  (see  Travois),  but  later  their 
place  was  largely  taken  by  horses,  the 
introduction  of  which  constituteil  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  all  Plains  tribes, 
facilitating  their  migratory  movements 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  and  doubt- 
less contributing  largely  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  animal. 

Taking  the  reiwrt.sof  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Indian  ufhces  as  a  basis 
and  making  a  small  allowance  for  liands 
or  individuals  not  here  enumerated,  the 
total  number  of  Indians  of  Siouaii  stock 
may  be  placed  at  alx>ut  40,800. 

The  Tutelo,  Biloxi,  and  probably  the 
rest  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes  were 
organized  internally  into  clans  with  ma- 
ternal descent;  the  Dakota,  Mandan,  and 
Hidatsa  consisted  of  many  non-totemic 
bamls  or  villages,  the  Crows  of  non- 
totemic  gentes,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
of  totem  ic  gentes. 

The  Siouan  family  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Dakota- Assiniboin  group:  1,  Mde- 
wakanton;  2,  WahjK'kute  (forming,  with 
the  Mdewakanton,  tlie  i?antee);  3,  Sisse- 
ton;  4,  WahiKjton;  5,  Yankton;  6,  Yank- 
tonai;  7,  Teton  (a)  Sichangu  or  Brulos, 
(b)  Itazirx'ho  or  Sans  Arcs,  (c)  Sihasapa 
orBlackfeet,  (<l)  Miniconjou,  (e)  Oohe- 
nonpa  or  Tmo  Kettles,  (f)  Oglala,  (g) 
Ilunkpapa;  8,  As.*jiniboin. 

II.  l)hegi ha  group:  1,  Omaha;  2,  Pon- 
ca;  3,  Quapaw;  4, Osage  (a)  Pahatsi,  (b) 
Utaehta,  (c)  Santsukhdhi;  5,  Kansa. 

III.  Chiwere  group:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Oto; 
3,  Missouri. 

IV.  Winnebago. 

V.  Mandan. 

VI.  Hidatsa  group:  1,  Hidatsa;  2, 
Crows. 

VII.  Biloxi  group:  1,  Biloxi;  2,  Ofo. 

VIII.  Eastern  division:  1,  Monacan 
group,  almostextinct:  A,  Monacan  confed- 
eracy—(a)  Monacan,  (b)  Meipontsky,  (c) 
Mohemencho;  B,   Tutelo  confederacy — 

(a)  Tutelo,  (b)  Saponi,  {c)Occaneechi;  C, 
Manahoac  confederacy — (a)   Mariahoac, 

(b)  Stegaraki,  (c)  Sliackaconia.  (d) 
Tauxitania,  ( e )  Ont|>onea,  ( f )  Tegninateo, 
(g)  Whonkentia,  (h)  Hassinunga;  I), 
Catawba  group— (a)  Catawl)a,  (b)  Wot:- 
con,  (c)  Sissipahaw,  (d)  Cai>e  Fear  In- 
dians (?),  (e)  Warrenninu'ock  (?),  (f) 
Adshusheer,  (g)  Eno,  (h)  Waxhaw,  (i) 
Sugeree,  (j)  Santee,  (k)  \Vat<.'ree  (?),  (1) 
Sewee  (?),  (m)  CongartK)  (?),  all  extinct 
except  the  Catawlw;^  E,  (a)  Cheraw,  (b) 
Keyauwee,  both  ex  ti net ;  F,  ( a )  Pedee  ( ? ) , 


(b)   Waccamaw    (?),   (c)   Winyaw   (?^, 

(d)  Hooks  (?),  (e)  Backhooks  (?),  all  ex- 

tinct.  (c,  T.    J.  r:  s.) 

>Dacot&n.— Lapham,  Inds.  Wis.,  6,  1870.  >Da^ 
kotan.— Powell  iu  Lst  Rop.  B.  A.  K.,  xvii,  xlx,  1881. 
> Sioux. —Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  8oc.,  II, 
121.  906, 1836;  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  Mankind,  y, 
406. 1847  (follows  Gallatin);  Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  £thnol.  Soc.,  if,  pt.  1,  xcix,  77,  1848  (as  in 
1836);  Bergbaus  (1845).  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1848;  Ibid.,  1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  402,  1853;  Bengrhans,  Physik.  AUas, 
map  72.  1887.  >  Sioux. —Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man, 
333, 1850  (includes  Winebagoes,  Dakotas,  Assine- 
t)oins.  Upsaroka,  Mandans,  Minetari,  0»ge); 
Latham  in  Tmn^.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  58.  18M 
(mere  mention  of  family):  Latham,  Opuscula, 
827.  I860:  Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol.,  456,  1862. 
>8ioux-08afM.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  55, 1826. 
>Catawbas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc, 
II.  87,  1836  (Caiawbas  and  Woccons):  Bancroft, 
Hist  U.  8..  Ill,  245,  and  map,  1840;  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  399, 1847;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  pt.  1,  xcix,  77,  1848;  Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  460, 
473.  1878.  >Catahbas— Berghans  (1845),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  17.  1848;  ibid.,  1852.  OaUwba.— La- 
tham. Nat.  Hist.  Man.  834,  1850  (Woccoon  are 
allied):  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ili, 
401,  1853.  >KaUba.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq., 
IV.,  238,  1882:  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  16, 
1881;  Gatsc>het  in  Science,  413  Apr.  29,  1867. 
>Wooooiu.— (iailatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II.  806,  1836  (numbered  and  given  at  a  distinct 
family  in  table,  but  inconsistently  noted  in  foot- 
note where  referred  to  as  Catawban  family). 
>Dahootas.— Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S..  in.  243,  1840. 
>Dakotas.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  ^Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  232.  1862  (treaU  of  Dakotas,  Assiniboini, 
Crows,  Minnitarees.  Mandans,  Omahas,  lowas). 
>Da(iotah.  —Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  470,  1978  (the  foliowinf 
are  the  main  divisions  given:  L<taunties.  Sisnetons, 
Yantons,  Tcetons,  Assinitwines.  Winnebagoa, 
Punkas,  Omaha.^  MifBMuris,  lowas,  Otoes,  Kaws, 
Quappas,  Osiigcs,  Upsarocas,  Minnetarees).  >Da^ 
kota.— Berghaus,  Physik.  Atlas,  map  72,  1887. 
-Siouan.— Powell  iii  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ill,  189L 

Sipanum.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francis<*o,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Sipiwithiniwuk  ('river  people').  A 
division  of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Siplichiqain.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumabl}r  Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sipsisseway.    See  IHusissewa, 

Sipuca.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Sipnshkanamanke  ( '  grouse  people ' ) .  A 
Mandan  gens  according  to  Mornm  (  Anc 
S<K\,  158,  1877);  according  to  Matthews 
( Kthnog.  Hidatsa,  14,  1877),  who  is  evi- 
dently correct,  a  large  band. 

Grouse  Men.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa.  14.1R77. 
Nu-mah-ka-kee.— Catlin,  Okeepa,  5.  44. 1867.  Peo- 
ple of  the  Pheasants.— Bowen.  Am.  Discov.  by  the 
Welsh,  126,  1876.  Peuple  de  Faisaas.- Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  86.  1860.  Prairie  Chioken. - 
Morgan,  Ano.  Soc..  IfiS,  1877.  Prairie-hen  Peoole.— 
Matthews,  op.  cit.  Prairie  hens. — Maximilian, 
Tmv..  335.  1843.  See-pohs-ka-mi-mah-ka-kee.— 
Bowfn.  op.  cit.  Bee-poosh'-kju— Morgan,  op.  ciL 
Biposka-numakaki.— Matthews,  op.  cit.  8i-pa'-eka 
nu-mai'-ke.- Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  241, 
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1897.  SipuBke-Komaiigkake.— Maximilian,  Trav., 
835, 1843. 

Siniiiling.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aku<lnirmiut  Eskimo  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Baffin  land,  near  the  n.  w.  end  of  Home 
bay. 

Bimillinf  .—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1888. 

Simnaes.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (En- 
sayOi  328, 1728)  as  a  tribe  living  ou  the 
borders  of  New  Mexico.  Unidentified, 
onless  posi^ibly  intended  for  Zufli. 

Bi»&{Sl8*'ii).  A  large Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  a  canyon  near  Santa  PauGi, 
Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jaly  24,  1863;  Hensliaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

SUaguk.    A   former  Aleut  village  on 

Unimak,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  91 

in  1833. 

Iddaohaldenikiqe.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
map,  1855.  Shenhaldenskoi.— £llIott,  Cond.  AflT. 
Alaska.  225, 1875.  Shishaldin.  -  Petroff  1  n  lOt  h  Cen- 
•08,  Alaska,  35. 1881.  Shishaldiiuki.— Baker,  GeoR. 
Diet.  Alaska, 577, 1906  (Kuw^ian  name) .  Shiahald- 
iaakcM.— Veniaminof,  Zapii>ki,  ii,  2U3,  1840.  8isa- 
(ok. — Holmborg,  Ethnol.  Bkizz..  map,  1855. 

Siiahiahnt  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459, 
1874. 

Sitoastac.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connecte<l  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siscowet,  Siscowit.     See  Siskawet. 

Sitibotari.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome  in 
8.  central  Sonora,  Mexico;  so  called  from 
their  chief.  DescrilxKl  by  liibas  (Hist. 
Trimnphos,  380,  1045)  as  the  most  peace- 
able and  cultivated  of  the  tribes  encoun- 
tered up  to  that  time;  they  differed  much 
from  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  in  dress,  the 
men  wearing  short  mantles  in  summer 
and  long  cloaks  of  cotton  and  agave 
thread  in  winter,  and  the  women  jmtti- 
coats  of  highly  dresse<l  and  painted  skins 
or  of  cotton  and  agave,  and  also  aprons, 
in  summer,  to  which,  in  winter,  was 
added  a  garment  like  a  bishop's  go^^n 
(roqueta).  Their  houses  were  of  a  kind 
of  adol)e  unmixed  with  straw.  Their 
dancers  are  dcj-cribed  as  having  been  very 
gay  but  modest. 

Sisichii.  A  f(^rnier  Chumashan  village 
in  **Do8  Pueblos,"  near  Santa  Barl>ara, 
(^l.  (Taylor  cjuoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  459,  1874.)    Cf.  LisuchUj  Sitturhi. 

Siiika.  The  Swallow  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  was  almost 
extinct  in  1895. 

Bkika-hano.— Hod^e  in  Am.  Anthr..  IX,  352. 1896 

Siflintlae  {^^i^sUiLae,  *the  Si'nLaes'). 
The  name  of  gent(«  among  the  Goasila, 
Nakoaktok,  Nimkish,  Tlauitsis,  and  true 
Kwakiutl. 

8jn//ae.— Boas  iu  rotermunns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  IHO. 
lA87.  Si'iinLae.— lJ<Mis  iu  Rt'p.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  230, 
1897. 

Siflitcanogna.  A  former  (.Tabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 


ity later  known  as  Pear  Orchard. — Ried 

(1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 

June  8,  1860. 

Siijalcioy    (from  Shi-shd^'V^'ku-i),     A 

former  Chumashan  village  on  the  coast 

in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  a  locality  now 

callc<l  Punta  Gorda. 

Oi-c&'wc-ku-i.— Hensliaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884.  Siajuliooy.— Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  July  24, 1863. 

Sitkawet.  A  name,  with  manjr  vari- 
ants, such  as  siskoivetf  giskiu^ilf  tiskowitf 
iiskwoelf  ciscovetf  etc.,  for  Salvelimis  nam- 
aycushf  var.  mcotcety  a  large  thick-bodied 
salmon  of  the  deep  waters  of  L.  Superior. 
Its  flesh  possesses  a  fine  flavor,  but  is  so 
fat  and  oily  as  to  render  it  almost  unfit 
for  forxl  until  after  it  has  been  salted  and 
pickled.  After  it  has  been  cured  with 
salt,  the  fish  commands  in  the  market 
double  the  price  of  the  Mackinaw  salmon, 
of  which  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety. 
It  is  taken  in  large  ouantities  bv  the 
Canadian  French  and  by  Indian  fisher- 
men by  means  of  the  torch  and  spear. 
The  name  is  a  Canadian  French  contrac- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  cumbersome 
Chippewa  name  pemitewifkatvetf  *that 
which  has  oily  flesh.'  The  suffix  -fkawet 
is  the  participial  form  of  the  verbal  suffix 
-skawe,  denoting  that  a  fish  has  flesh  of  a 
character  denoted  by  the  attributive  pr**- 
fix.  The  flt^h  of  other  animals  is  denoted 
by  the  suffix  -shkiwe.  (w.  a.  g  ) 

Siskhaslitan  (Sti/'Qas-H'-ttin).  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetco  on  the  s.  aide  of 
Chetco  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  286,  1890. 

Siikiwit,  Siskowit,  Siskwoet.  See  Siska- 
wet, 

Siiolop.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purisima  misii>ion,  Santa  Barlura 
CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  OvX.  18, 
1861. 

Siisabanonase.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  lUrbara  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sisseton  ('lake  village').  One  of  the 
seven  original  tril)es  of  the  Dakota. 
They  appear  to  have  fonneii  a  link  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  tribes, 
though  generally  included  in  the  eastern 
division,  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
the  closest  affinity.  Riggs  says  that  the 
intercourse  l>etween  the  Mdewakanton 
on  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota 
rs.  and  the  Wahpeton,  Wahpekute,  and  a 
part  of  the  Sisseton  has  been  so  constant 
that  but  plight  differt»nces  are  discover- 
able in  their  manner  of  speaking,  though 
the  wef^tern  Sis.<eton  show  greater  differ- 
ence in  their  speech.  This  tribe  was  in 
existence  at  the  ct)ming  of  the  whites. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  who  was  well 
acquaint'  d  with  the  history,  traditions, 
languagt^s,  and  customs  of  the  eastern 
Dakota,  says:  '*From  what  was  written 
on  this  subject  by  Hennepin,  La  Hontan, 
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Le  Sueur,  and  Charlevoix,  and  from  the 
mapH  published  under  the  euperinten- 
dence  of  these  aiiihora,  it  ia  Buffifientlv 
clear  that  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  ITtli 
century  tJie  principal  re»idpni«  of  the 
Isuivati  Sioux  [Mdewakanton,  Wahpe- 
ton,  V'abpekute,  and  Siteeton]  waa about 
the  hcadwatvrj  of  Hum  r.,  whence  they 
extended  tlieir  hunts  to  Kt  Croix  and  Mis- 
siieippi  rs.,and  down  the  latter  nearly  or 
QuiteasfarasthemouthoftheWiw'onmn." 
(Minn.  Hist.  Sot-.  Coll.,  i,  295,  187^.) 
The  fiifit  recordetl  mention  of  the  tri1«  is 

Snibably  that  oE  Hennepin  (Deacr.  La., 
^),  who  said  that  in  the  ueighbor- 
hocwi  of  Mille  Laca  were  many  other 
lakee,  whence  issue  several  rivers,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  the  Istati,  Nadouea- 
eans   Tinthonha    (Teton),    Oiidebatlion 

gi'ahpeton)  River  pe<)ple,  Chimpiflke- 
un  ( t>i!«etun),  and  other  tribeti,  all  com- 
frisetl  under  the  name  KMlouct^-iou. 
his  locatee  the  tribe  in  1680  in  ttie 
vicinity  of  Mille  Loich,  not  in  Ihe  re);iAn 
of  Rainy  lake,  as  Hennepin's  mapappt^rB 
top1at«them.  In  the  Prise  dePo««HSion 
of  May  lAStl,  they  are  nientioneilaaliviujc, 
the  f;reat<>r  {lart  of  them,  in  the  nelfih- 
borhood  of  the  Mdewakanton,  in  the 
interior  N.  e.  of  the  Missiasippi.  Dn  Luth, 
who  was  in  that  n^ion  as  early  an  July 
1679,  found  tliuni  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie 
Wa)ii>eton.  Tlie  statenientlhat  a  part  of  - 
the  tribe  nan  in  the  vicinity  of  Mille  LacH 
atthetimeoflIenni'(iin's  visit  {1680)  in- 
dii'ateB  that  the  diviaion  into  the  two 
bands  had  already  taken  place.  I'ike 
atates  that  the  two  divieiims,  tlie  Knhra 
and  the  Sisseton  pro|>er,  himted  eastward 
to  the  Miaaia^ippi  and  up  that  river  aa 
far  a.s  Crow  \\  ing  r.  I^onj?  (Eijied.  St 
Peters  B.,  1«24)  names  tlie  divifiona  the 
Miakechake^a  and  Kahra,  ^vinij!  an  the 
Duml>er  of  tlio  latter  1,500,  and  that  of 
the  former  1,000.  Lewiaand  Clark  (1804) 
located  then)  on  the  lieadwaierii  of  Min- 
nesota r.  Schenncrhorn,  followiiif;  I'ike, 
said  they  were  on  the  upper  |>arls  of 
Red  r.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  tiiat  they 
roved  on  the  MiseisMippi  and  also  on 
Crow  WiiiK  r,  which  waM  the  bouiid- 
ary  between  tliein  and  the  Chip[H>wa. 
Brown  (1817)  t-avo  their  habitat  as  on 
Minnewta  r.  np  to  Big  Stone  lake. 
.\ccordiDic  to  Ramn-y  (iftO)  they  then 
claiiiied  all  the  lands 'w.  of  Blue  Eanh  r. 
to  James  r.,  S.  Dak.  Thcirjirincipal  vil- 
\ega  was  located  near  L.  Traversi'.  In 
lt64  the  diotrihutinii:  point  of  annuities 
for  the  Siancton  and  \\  alipeton  wiia  then 
at  Yellow  Medicine  r.  Suhwecinently 
they  were  gathered  on  a  reserviilion. 

Lewis  and  Clark  estiniateil  tlu'  number 
of  warriors  in  IMM  at  200,  and  a  loial 
population  of  about  KOO.  Acconllnn  to 
Keill  Ibev  numbi'red  2,.50U  in  IK53. 
The  oombmed  population  of  the  Siaaeton 
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and   Wahpeton  at  L.  Traverae  res.  in 

188<i  was  1,4»6.  In  1009  there  were  1,936 
of  both  trilies  at  the  Sisaeton  Ofcency, 
S.  i)ak..  and  in  North  Dakota  980  Sis- 
8eti>n,  Wahpeton,  and  Pabaksa,  repre- 
sentiii);  bands  that  fled  thither  after  the 
Minnesota  maaaaere  of  1862. 

Two  pubdivisions  were  mentioned  bv 
[Hke  (IRU)  and  I^ng  (1824),  the  Miake- 
chakeea,  or  Siaaeton  proper,  and  the 
Kahra.  Rev.  8.  R.  RigRS,  in  a  letter  to 
DorBey(1882),  gives  tlie  fi'llowinft  Inndai 
Chanshdachikana;  Tizaptan;  Ukopeya- 
Anidovtapuekiyapi;  Baideclieehni;  Ka; 
poiha;  Ohdihe.  Rev.  E.  Aeiiley,  in  a 
letter  to  Doraey  (1884),  gives  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  iinit,  naiiml  from 


chief  Sleepyeve,  and  adds  the  following: 
Witawaxiyataotina;  lUikakhtins;  Kakh- 
mialonwa'ni  Maniti;  Kezc;  Chankute, 
Bands  tliBt  can  not  l>e  identified  with  any 
of  tliese  are  the  Grail  and  little  Rock 
Imnds,  Mechemeton,  Red  Iron  ban<I,  and 
Ihe  Traverse  dea  Sioux  and  Wabey  bands. 
The  Sieseton  made  or  joined  in  the  fol- 
loivins  treaties  with  the  Unite<l  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Mich.  Ter.,  July  15, 
1830;  St  Peterw,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1836; 
Traverse  des  Sioux,  Minn.  Ter.,  July  23, 
1K51;  Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  IRM; 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Lake  Traverse  rea..  Da*. 
Ter.,  Sept.  20,  1872  (iinratifledl;  at;ree- 
nientatLacTraverHe  agency,  Dak.  Ter., 
May  2,  18T3.    By  nwolutioD  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  June  27,  1860,  the  right  and  title  of 
certain  bands  of  Sioux,  including  the 
Siseeton,  to  lands  embraced  in  the  reser- 
vation on  Minnesota  r.,  were  confirmed. 
OhragM  Kabi.— BacqueviUe  de  la  Potherie,  Hist. 
Am.,  II,  map,  IT.'VS  ('nation  dc8  forts').  Ohon- 
(aikaby.— Hennepin,  New  Disoov..  map,  1698. 
OiMitoiu.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Expcd.,  ii,  442. 1814. 
Xitaketont. — Badin  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi, 
nr,  686,  1843  (possibly  identical).  Manh  VilUfe 
Dakotas.— Kiggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  xvl,  1862. 
Xanh  Villac«n.— Minn.  Hi8t.  8oc.  Coll.,  li.  pt.  2. 
84,1864.  Bankaakitont.— Lahontan  (1688)  quoted 
by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849, 72, 1850.  BausM- 
toBB.— Pike  quoted  by  Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  40. 1814.  Behahswintowaher.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  65. 1826.  SeasMtoan.— 8ioux 
petition  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d  Cong.,  id 
■eak,  3,  1853.  Bee-SM-ton.— Treaty  of  1853  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treaties,  879, 1873.  Beeseetwaon.—Ramsey  In 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I.  47,  1856.  Bee-SM-wan.— 
Ramsey  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  38d  Cong.,  1st 
■eaB,824, 1854.  Beesetoan.—Marsball  (1852)  in  Sen. 
£x.  Doc.  29,  S2d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8,  185S.  Bee- 
M-tOB.— Sweetser  in  Sen.  Rep.  90,  36th  Cong..  Ist 
■e».,  1,  I860.  Be-see<toaiu.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  16, 
1868.  Be-see-t'wawBs.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  An.  Rep. 
1849,  84,  1850  (pronunciation).  Besetons.— Presf- 
coU  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  186.  1862. 
Btaiton  Bioux.— Belcourt  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rop.,  279, 
1864.  Bessatone.— Brackenridge.  Views  of  La.,  78, 
1816.  Bessatons.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  350, 
1867.  BssMton.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  II,  156.  1852.  BhahswMntowahs.— Carver, 
Trav.,  60,  1778.  BhiTeytown.— Doc.  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll..  1st  B..  Ill,  24. 1794.  Binsitwaas.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72,  1850.  Bisa- 
tooae.— Arrowsmlth.  Map  N.  Am..  1795,  ed.  1814. 
ttsatoons.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Expcd..  i,  166. 1814. 
■la«toa.— Pres(^ottinInd.AfT.Ri>p..283.1854.  Biie- 
iwaas.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849.  72.  1860. 
BiaiB-towanyan.- Williamson  in  Minn.  G(.>ol.  Rep. 
for  1884. 110.  Bisi  loan.— Long.  ExpiKl.  St.  Peters 
R..  1, 878, 1824.  Bisitons.— Lewis andClark.Exped., 
11,  469.  1814.  Bi-ti'-tonwaij.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram, 
and  Diet.  186,  1852.  Bi-si-ton-waas.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  84.  1850.  Bi-si-t' wans.— Ibid., 
74.  Bissaton.-Gale.  Upper  Miss.,  229.  1867.  Bis- 
■atones.— Lewi.sandClark.DiH<'Ov.. 24. 1806.  Bissee- 
toa.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii.  1037.  1863.  Bisse- 
toaaa— Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  1*22,  1868.  Bisseton.— 
U.  8  Ind.  Treaties,  640,  1826.  Bissatong.— Treaty 
of  1831  in  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vii.  328,  1846. 
Bisaatoawan.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  80,  185S.  Bissi- 
toaa.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  185i>,  88,  1867.  Bissi- 
toB.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  L>pcr  Miss.  R..  13,  1843. 
BlaaitoBgs.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Bisd- 
t*waa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849.  76,  1860. 
ilstasoona.— Corner,  Lost  Trappers.  70,  1847. 
Biataaoone.— licwis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i.  62, 1814. 
BiitoBS.— Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  66,  1826.  Bi- 
•twaas.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74. 1850. 
Boagasketons. — Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  li.  26. 
1860.  Bongaskicons.— Du  Liith  (1679)  quoted  >  y 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  r->2.  1858.  Bongasquitons.— Le 
Sueur  (1700)  in  Miirgry.  Doc,  vi,  86. 1H86.  Bongasti- 
koBS.— Du  Lhiit  (1678,  in  Margry.  Dec,  vi,  22. 1886. 
Boagats.— Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav..  i,  map, 
1706.  BongaUkitons.— Crepy  ( ca.  17x3 ).  Carte  g6  • . 
de  I'Am.  Sc'ptent.  Bongeskitons.— Doc  of  1689  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  418, 1H55.  Bongeskitoux.— 
Perrot  (1689)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc  Coll..  ii.  pt.  2,  31. 
1864.  Bongestikons.— Fri'nch.  Hist.  Coll.  I^..  ll, 
122,1875.  Bonkaskitons.— Lahontan,  New  Voy..  i. 
281, 17U3.  Sougaskioons.— Du  Luth  (1679)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  795,  lHft.\  Bousitoons.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  1. 101.  note,  1M93.  Busseetons.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  18;J9.  Sussetongs.— Brown. 
West.  Gaz..  208.  1817.  Bussetona.— Snelling,  Tales 
of  Northwest,  39.  1830  (trans.:  'iwople  who  end 
by  curing").  Sussotonwah.-Prescott  (1847)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  168.  1852.  Sussi- 
toags.— IMkc  ExpiHl.,  49, 1810. 

Sissipahaw.  A  former  small  tribe  of 
North  Carolina,  i^resnmably  8iouan,  from 
their  alliance  an(l  assot^iatiohs  with  known 
Siouan  tribes.    They  must  have  been  an 


important  tribe  at  one  time,  as  Haw  r., 

the  chief  head  stream  of  Cape  Fear  r., 

derives   its  name  from  them,  and  the 

site  of  their  former  village,  known  in  1728 

as  Haw  Old  Fields,  was  noted  as  the  lai^gest 

body  of  fertile  land  in  all  that  region.    It 

was  probably  situated  about  the  present 

Saxapahaw  on  Haw  r.,  in  tlie  lower  part 

of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.    They  were  men- 

tione<l  by  Lawson  in  1701.  but  he  did  not 

meet  them.     Nothing  more  is  known  of 

them  bevond  the  general  statement  that 

they  and  other  trilxis  of  the  region  joined 

the  Yamasee  against  the  English  in  the 

war  of  1716.  (j.  m.) 

Bauxpa.— Vandera  (1569}  in  Smith  Colec.  Doc 
Fla..  17. 1857  (probably  identical).  Bazapahaw.— 
Bowen.  MapHrit.  Am.  Plantations.  1760.  Bippa- 
haws.— Martin.  Hist.  No.  Car.,  1.129. 1829.  Bisdpa- 
hau.— Lawson  (1701).  Hist.  Carolina.  94.  1860. 
BissispahawB.— Latham,  Varietiesof  Man,  334, 1850. 

Sisach.  A  former  Chumaslian  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  24,  186:^. 

•Bisachi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inen  missitm,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  (Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861 ).     Cf.  lisuchu.  SmthiL 

BitapUpa  (Si-td^p-td-jkl).  A  former 
Chuma^^han  village  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Nordhoff,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bitarky.  A  former  Seminole  village  be- 
tween Camp  Izard  and  Ft  King,  w.  Fla.; 

doubt  loss  nameil  from  it*^  chief. 
Bitarky*!.— H.  K.  Doc.  78, 25th  Cong..  2d  sess..  map, 
768-71)9,  1838. 

Bitika  ( Sl^tiha',  or  Su'tdfffi^ ) .  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Tennessee 
r.,  at  the  entrance  of  Citico  cr.,  in  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Tenn.  The  name,  which  can  not 
be  translatcnl,  is  commonly  8i)elled  Citico, 
but  appears  also  as  Sattiqiio,  Settico,  Set- 
tacoo,  Sctte,  »Siltiquo,  etc. — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  531,  1900. 
Bettacoo.— Timbcrlake,  Memoirs,  map.  17W.  Bet- 
te.— Bartrum.  Travels.  371, 1792  (identical?).  Bit- 
tiquo.— D<H'.  of  175.>  quoletl  by  Royce  in  6tn  Rep. 
B.A.E.,14'.>.  1887. 

Bitintajea.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
necte<l  with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  O't 
18,  1861. 

Bitka  (prob.  meaning  *on  Shi,*  the  na- 
tive name  c)f  Baranof  id.).  A  Tlingit 
tribe,  named  from  their  principal  town, 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Baranof  id.,  Alaska. 
Their  territory  extends  over  all  of  this 
island  and  over  the  southern  part  of  Chi- 
chagof.  P(M>-  "21  in  1880,  of  whom  540 
were  in  Sitka  town;  815  in  18iK).  For- 
mer towns  in  the  Sitka  territory  were 
Dahct,  Koslikunuwu,  Kona,  Kustahek- 
daan,  Tlanak,  and  Tluhashaiyikan.  Sil- 
ver Bay  was  a  sunmier  camp.  Social 
divisiorij?  were  Kagwantan,  Katagwadi, 
Katkaiivi,      Kiksadi,     Kokhittan,     and 

Thiknaluidi.     See  Old  Sitka,      (j.r.s.) 
B-chitoba-ohoa.— Langsdorff,  Voy.,   fl,   128,  1814. 


eiTKOEm — fllTTINO   BULL 


■tUtkL— Holmbei8.£thnol.6klu„mkp,l12.18a». 

BaUtka-Un.  — Kniwe.    TUoklt    Ind..  118,   18». 


Si 


Ken.  1869, 


InPmo.  A.  A.  A.  8.1S«9.»ill. 
EmmDnH  In  Mem.  Am.  MiiH. 
I«D9.  Sitku— Colyrr  In  Inil 
Un.  BitkUukM.— VcdUhiI 
HI.  90,  IMO. 

Sitkoedt  (S.'ilqpe'd!.  'people  ot  Kilko'). 
A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Suiiiiltim, 
Alaska,  of  tlieWolC  phratry.    (j.  r.  s.) 

flitUnt«J.  A  former  ranclieria  con- 
nected with  DoloreB  iiiiHBiou,  San  Fran- 
cieco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct. 
IS,  1861. 

BiOanak.  A  villa|ce  of  the  Kavia^mint 
Eskimo  w.  of  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 


OhiUiliiiik.— Jackpon  In  Rep.  Bur.  iil  FA.,  map. 
IHM.  ChiOiubuk.— fctnifl  iu  luih  Ceunu. 
Alukft.  11,  IHM. 

Bitolo.  A  former  Chnmashan  villaijce 
Dear  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

buUths.— TaylOT  In  Cul.  Ksniicr,  Oct.  IB,  1861. 
■llala.— Ibid. 

Bitaimi.  f^aid  to  be  the  name  applied 
to  tlii'niaelvt^B  by  the  inhaliitantsol  the 
Keresan  ((iuercsl  jiiiebloa  of  A<.-oniaand 
La^mna  (q.  v.),  with  tbeir  outlving  vil- 
Ingeis  w.  centra]  N.  Mexii'o.  Thelan^uaRe 
01  tiiefiepueblofldifffreslinhtly  in  dialect 
from  that  of  llie  Hio  Urande  IJueres,  w 
well  as  from  <>Hrh  other. 
KiB-iyko.— Lorw  |ls7fi)  in  Whmler  Burr.  Eon,, 

Tii.SiS.insiiiilBpriNl  n  biT  u:    e'       ' ' 

Kanfko.— [bid.,  lis.    Bu-fUi-mi.- 
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whites  in  1S86,  when  he  led  a  memorable 
raid  aitainBt  Ft  Buford.  Sitting  Bull  wax 
on  the  warpath  with  his  liaiid  of  follow- 
prs  from  varionti  trilx'B  almoHt  mutinu- 
onaly  from  1869  to  1B76,  either  reid- 
ing  the  frontier  posts  or  makin);  war 
on  the  Crows  or  the  Sho(ihi)rii,  cRpe- 
dally  the  former.  Hie  autiigrapmc 
pictorial  record  in  the  Army  Mimical  Mu- 
seum at  WashinRtnii  relen  chiefly  to  i«n- 
vith  the  Crow  and  to  horsestealing. 


LL.,1' 


-lAtW 


"St 

'.,«pp. 


_... ,_ Tie-BiB-*.— Ibld,,33»  (anoOiet 

Bit*-la-tlie-KiddU.  t^wi  itauy  Ilnrwt. 
BittlnK  Ball  t,T»taHn  Yolaokn,  'sitting 
buffalii  txiir).  A  noted  Sionx  warrior 
and  tribal  leader  i>f  the  Hunk  papa  Teton 
division,  born  on  Grand  r.,  ».  Dak.,  in 
1834,  his  father  bein(c  Sitting  Bull,  alias 
Four  Homf,  a  pubchii't.  .4a  a  boy  he 
was  firnt  known  as  Jumping  Bad){er.  He 
manifeetiil  hunting  ability  when  but  10 
yean«  of  age,  in  the  pureuit  of  buffalo 
calves.  When  he  was  14  he  accom- 
panied hio ^father  on  the  warjiath  against 
the  Crowp  and  (Counted  hiH  first  coup  on 
the  body  of  a  fallen  enemy.  <)n  the 
return  of  the  party  hiH  father  maile  a 
feaiit,  gave  away  many  horses,  and  an- 
nounce*) that  hiaeon  had  won  the  right 
to  be  known  hent-cforth  byhisownnamc. 
Accordingtnthenativeinterpretationof  a 
Dakota  winter  count  his  natne  wiie  Four 
Horn,  and  was  changed  to  Sitting  Bull 
whenhe"mademe<lii-inc"in  1857.  The 
name  is  quite  common  amon^c  tlic  Plains 
tribes.  He  rapidly  aiijuireil  indm-nceiti 
biGownbaDd,beinge«pei:iallyi<kilfulintho 
character  of  peact-maker.  Ho  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Flains  wan<o[  the  'GO's, 
and  fintt  became  widely  known  to  the 


His  rofuiial  to  eo  upoL 
187C  led  Uen.  Bhcridan  to  Iwgin  against 
himand  his  followers  the  i-ampaign  which 
resulted  in  the  surprise  and  annihilation 
of  Custer's  troop  on  Little  Bighorn  r., 
Mont.,  in  June.  Duriiig  this  liattlc,  in 
which  2,500  to  3,001)  Indian  warriors  were 
pngagiil,  Sitting  Bull  vaa  in  the  hills 
"making  nie<licine,"  and  his  accurate 
foretelling  of  the  battle  enabled  him  "to 
come  out  of  the  affair  with  higher  honor 
than  he  poHsea*ed  when  he  went  into  it'* 
(McLaughlin).  After  this  fi^ht  the  ho«-  ' 
tiles  separated  into  two  partii«.  Sitting 
Bull,  in  command  of  the  western  {larty, 
was  attacked  by  Gen.  Miles  and  route<l; 
a  Ur^  number  of  his  followers  sur- 
rendered, but  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
including  Si rting  Bull  himself,  escaped  to 
Canaila,  where  they  remained  nntif  18S1, 
when  he  surrendered  at  Ft  Bufonl  under 

C[iiwof  amneetyundwaH  contincdatFt 
dall  until  188:j.   Although  he  hud  Bar> 
rendered  and  gone  upon  a  reservation. 
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SITTINTAC SIVINOANKK 


[b.  a.  e. 


Sitting  Bull  continued  unreconciled. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
8ioux  refused  to  sell  their  land  in  1888; 
and  it  was  at  his  camp  at  Standing  Rock 
agency  and  at  his  invitation  that  Kicking 
J&ar  organized  the  first  Ghost  dance  on 
the  reservation.  The  demand  for  his  ar- 
rest was  followed  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  people  to  rescue  him, 
during  which  he  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Sergeants  Ked  Tomahawk  and  Bullhead 
of  the  Indian  police,  Dec.  15,  1890.  His 
son,  Crow  Foot,  and  several  others,  with 
six  of  the  Indian  police,  were  also  killed 
in  the  struggle.  Although  a  chief  by  in- 
heritance, it  was  rather  Sitting  BulPs  suc- 
cess as  an  organizer  and  his  later  reputa- 
tion as  a  sacred  dreamer  that  brought 
him  into  prominence.  Acconiing  to 
McLaughlin,  '*his  accuracy  of  judgment, 
knowledge  of  men,  a  student- like  disposi- 
tion to  observe  natural  phenomena,  and  a 
deep  insight  into  affairs  among  Indians 
and  such  white  people  as  he  came  into 
contact  with,  made  his  stock  in  trade,  and 
he  made  *  good  medicine.**'  He  stood  well 
among  his  own  people,  and  was  respected 
for  his  generosity,  quiet  disposition,  and 
stea^lfast  adherence  to  Indian  ideals.  He 
had  two  wives  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(one  of  whom  was  known  as  Pretty 
Plume),  and  was  the  father  of  9  children. 
His  eldest  son  was  called  Ix)uis. 

Consult  Dunn,  Massacres  of  the  Mts., 
1886;  Finertv,  War  Path  and  Bivouac, 
1890;  W.  F.  Johnson,  Life  of  Sitting  Bull, 
1891;  McLaughlin,  My  Friend  the  In- 
dian, 1910;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Walker,  Campaigns  of  General  Cus- 
ter and  Surrender  of  iSitting  Bull,  1881. 

Sittintac.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
necte<l  with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitnchi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
situated  near  Santa  Incs  mission,  Santa 
Barl)araco.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18.1861. 

Binktan.    A  Chumaslian  village  given  by 

Taylor  as  having  I K»en  situated  near  Santa 

Incs  uiis.<ion,   Santa   Barbara  co.,  Cal., 

and  said  by  tlie  Ventura  Indiatis  to  have 

been  an  the  harbor  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Seyuktoon.— Taylor  in  Cal.  ?'arnu'r,  May  4.  IWJO. 
8i-uk-tun.— Hcn.shaw,  BiU'iiaveniurft  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E..  1S84. 

Sinpam  (or  Suipam?).  A  tril>e  met  l)y 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  vOlivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  in  Apr.  1700,  at  San  Pe<lro 
Sprinprs,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  ran- 
cheria in  whirh  they  were  living  was 
compijseil  of  this  tribe,  Chaulamas,  and 
SijameH,  and  was  estimateil  by  Fr. 
Espinosa  at  1.000  persons.  (The  Chaula- 
mas were  probably  the  Xarames,  for  in 
the  Spanisli  of  tbat  day  rh  and  r,  as  well 
Rs  /  and  r,  were  fre<juently  interchange- 
able. Moreover,  this  was  the  home  of 
the  Xarames.)    The  l^nix>pa8,  who  had 


accompanied  the  padres  from  Medina  r., 
remained  at  the  rancheria  when  the  lat- 
ter continued  their  journey  northeast- 
ward (Fray  Isidro  Felis  de  Espinosa 
Diario,  1709,  MS).  When  the  mission- 
aries returned  a  lew  days  later  the  ran- 
cherias  had  been  moved  down-stream, 
an  indication  of  the  unfixed  character  of 
their  villages.  The  tribe  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Siguipam,  of  the  Texas  coast 
country,  who  later  were  at  San  Francisco 
de  la  Espada  mission.  In  1754  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  deserted  to  the  Rio  Cxrande 
missions,  but  were  brought  back  by  Fr. 
Bartholome  Garcfa  (MS.  in  Arch.  Col. 
Santa  Cruz,  K.  Leg.  19,  no.  34).  See 
Seguijmm,  (h.  b.  b.) 

Simlaw.  A  small  Yakonan  tribe  for^ 
merly  living  on  and  near  Siuslaw  r., 
w.  Greg.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct, 
a  few  survivors  only  being  on  the 
Siletz  res.  The  following  were  the  for- 
mer villages  of  the  Siuslaw  as  ascertained 
by  Dorsev  in  1884  (Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lores iii,"^  2:10,  1890):  Khaikuchum, 
Khachtais,  Hauwiyat,  Kumiyus,  Kha- 
lakw,  Khakhaicb,  Hilakwitiyus,  Thla- 
chaus,  Kwsichichu,  Mithlausmintthai, 
Stthukhwich,  ('himuk^^ich,  Waitus, 
Shkutch,  Paauwis,  Pilumas,  Tiekwachi, 
Kumkwu,  Tsatauwis,  Kwuskwemus, 
Kwulhauunnich, Thlekuaus,  Kwultsaiya, 
Pitblkwutsiaus,  Wetsiaus,  Kuskussu, 
Kupimithlta,  Tsahais,  Matsnikth,  Pia, 
Khaiyutuitu,  Yukhwustitu,  Kwunnumis, 
Tsiekhawevathl. 

Cai-yu'-cli.— Doreey,  Alsoa  M3.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1S84  (ALsoa  name).  K'^u-qwlo'  ^iinni.— Dorsey, 
NaltaniieiannO  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Nal- 
tuniie  nanu* ) .  K'qlo-qweo  >unat.— Domey ,  Chattta 
Costa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Cha»tacwta 
name).  Lintlow.— Drew  (laVi)  In  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc. 
93,  »4th  ConK.,  1st  rcsm.,  94,  ISTiG.  Saiastkla.— 
Hale  in  Wilkes  Exp!.  Exped.,  VI, 201. 1M6.  Saiut- 
tkla.— Ibid.,  2J1.  8ai-yu'-«la*me' )iinnX.— Donicy, 
Cheteo  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1H84  (Chetco  name). 
8ai-yut'-t'fu-me'  ;uiin«.— Dorsey,  NaltOnnotOnnC 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.E..  1884(NaltunneDame).  Bali- 
utla.— I'arker,  .lounml,  257,  1840.  Sajonttla.— 
Framboise  quoled  by  Gairdner  (1835»)  in  Jour. 
Qeog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi.  '2W  1H41.  Sajooala.— Brooks 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Ke|>.  lMi'2.  'M9,  1h<>3.  Sayoualaw.— Ind. 
Aff.  Hep..  17U.  1h;.'i.  8ayuakU.—GaUK:het  in  Globus, 
XXXV.  no.  11,  ir8,  1S7V.  Bayoatkla.— <;auichet  in 
Beach,  liid.  Misc..  441.  18/7.  Soinslaw.— Many- 
penny  (ISThJ)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  Wth  Coiig..  3d 
sesM. ,  "9. 1 S57.  Sciuslau.  — Gibbs.  Obs.  on  Coast  Tribes 
of  Orep.,  MS.,  K.  A.  E.  Beintlaw  Eneas.— Dole  in 
Ind.  AtT.  Hep.,  220.  1861.  Bentlaw  Eneas.— Ibid., 
1863,  510,  ist>4.  Senslaws.— Ibid.,  1857.  321.  la'VS. 
Sheastuckles.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  Ii,  474, 
1814.  Sheaituklei.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  871, 
1822.  Shiastuckles.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped..  Ii, 
118,  1814.  Sinielan.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867,  62,  1868. 
Sinielano.— Ibid..  1H71.  6S2. 1872.  Binselau.— Ibid., 
1867. 07,  ISfis.  Sinselaws.— Ilarvev.  ibid.,  1863,  79. 
\m\.  Siouslaws.— H.  R.  Rep.  98.  42d  Con^..  3d 
RCSA..  42S,  1873.  Siusclau.— (vibbs.  Obs.  on  C-Oftst 
Tril)cs  of  on-K..  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Sioselaws.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep  .  170.  18<K>.  Siuslaw.— Drew.  I!>id.,  1857, 
359.  l>v»M.  Suislaws.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races..  1. 260, 
1882.  SyousUwi— Ind.  AtT.  Rep.  1856.  106,  1857. 
Tsana-utaam'im.— (latiM'het.  LakmiutMS.,  B.  A.E., 
105  (Lakniiut  name).  Tsashtlas.— Domenccb. 
Deserts,  i,  map.  iN'iO. 

Sivinganek.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  l>)kiiiio  in  Sermilik  fjord,  b. 
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Greenland;  pop.  31  in  1884. — Meddelel- 

aer  om  Gronland,  x,  map,  1888. 

BiYiiij|;amarsik.     A  village  of  the  Ane- 

magBalingmiut  Eskimo  in  Sermilik  fjord, 

E.  Cireenland;  pop.  31  in  1884. 
Sivingaaanik.— Medaelelsor    om    Oronland,    x, 
map.  1888.    SiTinfarnauk.— Ibid.,  cxpl.  of  map. 

Biwanoy  (from  their  having  t)een  a  sea- 
coast  people,  their  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  SivHinaky  'salt  people,'  a  dia- 
lectic form  of  Suu'onakf  a  name  applied  by 
the  Delawares  to  the  English. — Gerartl). 
One  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Wap- 
pinger  confederacy,  formerly  living  along 
the  N.  shore  of  Long  Island  sd.  from  New 
York  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  inland  as 
far  at  least  as  White  Plains.  They  were 
one  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  seacoast  and 
had  a  numlM.>r  of  villages,  the  principal 

one  in  1640  being  Poningo.  (J.  m.  ) 
Bewonkeeg.— Owaneco  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV.  614,  1854  (trans.:  'western  Indians'). 
Biwanooa.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2«1  8.,  I,  2%,  1841.  Siwanoyt.— Ruttenl>er, 
Tribes  Hudson  K.,  ol,  1872.  Sywanois.^Map  of 
1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  13. 1806. 

Biwapi.    The  Sage  {Chrynothamnus  ho- 

ipardii)  clan  of  the  Patki  (Water-house) 

phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

BhiwahpL— Voth.  Hopi  Proper  Names,  105.  1905. 
Bi-Twa' -pi.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39. 1891. 
BiTwapi  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
583.  19U0  (ii^'fitrd='clan'). 

Biwim  Pakan.  A  former  Maidu  village 
a  few  miles  n.  of  Kelsey,  Eldorado  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Slus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  1905. 

Bix.    See  Shakopee. 

Biyante.    A  former  Mi  wok  village  on 

Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal. 
Li-yaa-to.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 32dCong., 
spec. sess., 252, 1853.    8«ffaiites.— Ibid..  69.    Bi-yan- 
te.— Johnson  in  Schoolcrmft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407, 

1854.  Bi-yaa-ti.~Johnst4>n  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  1st  sew.,  22. 1852.  Si-yau-te.— McKee 
et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32<1  Cong.,  spec, 
sess..  74,  18^.  Trpozies.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft, 
op.  cit.  (so  called  from  their  chief). 

Biyita  {Siyi^ta).  A  Cowichan  tribe 
whose  village  was  Skuhamen,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
64th  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Bkaddal.  A  tribe  numbering  200  per- 
sons, found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806 
on  Cataract  (Klikitat)  r.,  25  m.  n.  of  Big 
Narrows,  in  the  present  Washington,  and 
mentioned  by  Robertson  in  1846,  under 
the  name  Saddals,  as  numbering  400. 
They  subsisted  by  hunting  deer  and  elk, 
and  traded  with  the  Knee.'^hur  and 
Skilloot  for  prepared  lish.  Clawed  by 
Mooney  as  a  division  of  the  l'is(]Uows 
living  about  Boston  cr.  and  Kahchass 
lake,  i^t  the  head  of  Yakima  r. 

Lowar  Takima.— fiibbs  in  I'ac.  K.  U.  Rep.,  i,  417, 

1855.  BaddaU.— Robertson  (1840)  in  II.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9.  IHIM.  Scad-dalr— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coucm  ed..  iii,  •».>s.  1893. 
Bkaddal.— Ibid..  Allen  ed.,  ii,  17r>,  1m14.  Skaddals 
natioB.— Ibid.. Couesed.. in,  12:V),  is*j3.  Skaddat— 
Clark  (1H06)  in  Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  und  f'lurk,  iv, 
Sll,  1905.  Bkad-daU.— Ibid..  :W7.  Skad-datU.— 
Ibid.,  296.  Bka'utU.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  736,  1896. 


Bkae  (Sqa-i).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Kaidju-kegawai,  formerly  close  to  C.  81 
James,  at  the  s.  end  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
so  named  because  its  inhabitants  here 
skinned  the  sea  lions  which  they  killed 
on  the  Tales  Kerouart — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Bkagit.  A  body  of  Salish  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  Washington,  particularly 
al>out  its  mouth,  and  oii  the  middle  por- 
tion of  Whidbey  id.,  especially  at  Penn'a 
cove.  According  to  Gibbs  the  population 
of  the  Skagit  proper  in  1853  was  about 
300.  Thev  are  now  on  Swinomish  res., 
Wash.  Gibbs  makes  this  division  include 
the  Kikiallu,  Nukwatsamish,  Towahha, 
Smalihu,  Sakumehu,  Miskaiwhu,  Miseek- 
wigweelis,  Swinaiiiish,  and  Skwomamiah; 
but  probably  nothing  more  is  meant  by 
thisclas.siiication  than  that  thedialectsof 
the  several  divi.'«ions  were  nearly  related 
and  the  geographical  po.sitioh  close. 
Nothing  like  political  union  appears  to 

have  existed  among  them. 
Hum-a-luh.— MHc-kay  ()iiot<>d  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc. <:jin.,  see.  ii.  7, 1891  ('the  people':  own 
name).  Sachet.— Wilki.*'*.  IJ.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  IT, 
149.  1H44.  Saoket.— De  Smet.  Oregon  Mis.,  84, 
1847.  Boad-jat— Mallet  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 
Soatchae.-HiibbH  ( mi.sqiioting  Wilkes)  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Kep..  1. 4:^5. 1855.  Boatohat— Stevens  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep. .  4-')9. 1H.S4.  Bhatohet.—Fam ham.  Travels, ' 
111.  1818.  Ska4)aU.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  61, 
1817.  SkaiyeU.— Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701, 
1857.  SkagaU.— I^ne  in  Hen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  Silt 
ConK-.  iHtNcss..  173. 1850.  Bkafet— Hill  in  H.  R. 
Dor.  37,  84th  Cong.,  8d  .«»ej*H.,  79.  1857.  Bkafit— 
Gibbs  in  I»nc.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  433, 1865.  Bk'a'-jab.— 
McCftw.  rnynllup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(Puyallup  name). 

Bkagway  ( Cqagtir/f  a  tenn  that  does  not 

t)ear  popular  mterpretation).     A  former 

Chilkat  t<^)wn  at  the  head  of  Lynn  c^nal, 

now  noted  as  the  terminus  of  the  Yukon 

and  White  Horse  railroad. 
Cq^ffue'.— Swnnton,   fleld  noteo,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Sonkaffue.—K muse  (1882)  quoted  bv  Baker,  Geoe. 
Diet.  Alaska.  580, 19U(;.  Bhkagway.— NicholM  (1891), 
ibid.    Skaguay.— Baker,  ibid.    Bkaffwa.— Ibid. 

Bkahakmehu    ('numerous    tribe').     A 

Saliuh  divinion  that  resideil  where  the 

Port  Madison  (Wash.)  mill  now  stands, 

but  now  on  Port  Ma^lison  res. 
Ska-hak-bush.— .Mallet   in    Ind.  AflT.   Rep.,    196, 
1S77.    Ska-hak-mehu.— Boulet  in  letter,  Mar.  22, 

1^86. 

Bkahasegao  {Skd'hase^-gA-o),  An  an- 
(rient  Seneca  village  on  the  site  of  Lima, 
Livinj^ton  co.,  N.  Y. — Morgan,  League 
Irwi.,  314,  468,  1851. 

Skahenehadai  (S<iaWne  xa'da-i^  'Ska 
river  f)eople').  A  sulxlivision  of  the 
Chaahl-Iaiia-s  a  Ilaida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  living  in  Ala.ska.  Skahene  is  said  to 
mean,  in  Tlingit,  *  to  cry  over  a  river,'  and 
it  is  rt'lat^xl  thatatatinie  when  this  branch 
was  alnujst  exterminated  they  went  up 
on  a  mountain  above  this  river  and 
cried. — Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  276, 1905. 

Bkaiakos  (SqnVaqm),  A  Seechelt  sept 
with    many  settlements   but   no   fixed 
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abode  (Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst., 
23, 1904).  For  general  habitat  see  Seechelt. 
Skaialo  (Soatd'ld),  A  Chilliwack  vil- 
lage in  8.  British  Columbia,  with  16  inhab- 
itants in  1909. 

iMiuthaU.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78,  1878.  SQaiilo.— 
HulToutin Ethnol. 8urv.CaD.,4,1902.  SqueluU.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  809, 1879.  SquiAhla.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii. 
160, 1901.    Bqoihala.— Ibid.,  74, 1878. 

Skaiametl.    A  Kwantlen  villaffe  at  New 

Westminster,  on  Fraser r. ,  Brit.  Ool.    Pop. 

45  in  1909,  including  Kikait. 
S«w  Weatminster.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  il,  72,  1902. 
Boai'ainBtl.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Sun'.  Can..  51. 
1902.   Toe'Utlu.-Boa5(inRep.B.A.A.S.,4M.1894. 

Skaieti  {JSqai^Ets),  A  Kwantlen  village 
on  Stave  r.,  an  affluent  of  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Ck)l.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  54,  1902. 

Skaiflchiltnifh.  A  Salish  division  liv- 
ing, according  to  Giblis,  at  the  old  Chim- 
akum  mission  on    Spokane    r.,    Wash. 

Pop.  of  **  Lower  Spokan,"  301  in  1908. 
OlMkaMchM.— Bancroft,  NHt.  RaceH.  i,  81  A.  1874. 
Oh*-kiM-ehM.— WinanH  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23.  1870. 
LofWtr  Spokan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rvp.,  702,  1901  Lower 
■pokaaes.— Winans,  op.  cit.  Skai-sohil-t'nlsh.— 
Glbbfl  in  Puc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  414. 18.'i6. 

Skaito.  A  c&tnp  on  the  w.  (X)ast  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupie<l 
by  Haida  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment at  Gold  Harbor  in  1852-450.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  erroneously  as  a  town 

and  confused  with  Kaisun  and  Chaahl. 
Kai-ihun.— Dawflon,  Q.  Charlotte  IdR.,  168b,  map., 
1878   (misapplied).     Bqai'-tao.— .Swan ton,    Cont. 
Haida,  280, 1905.    Tlf- a'lt.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
TrlbeH,  Can.,  24, 1898  (miHappliedh 

Skakaiek  (SoaqaVEk).  A  Squawmish 
village  c<jmmunitv  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit. -Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Skakhans  ( SVa'-qutta) .  A  Kuitsh  village 
on  lower  CJmp<jua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  231,  1890. 

Skaleksnm.  The  Lummi  name  of  one 
of  their  temporary  fishing  villages  on  the 
w,  side  of  Lummi  id.,  Whatcom  co., 
Wash. 

SkAekflOB.— Oibb8,  M8.  no.  248.  B.  A.  £.  Skj-lak- 
Ma.— FiUhufirh  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  »4th  Cong., 
8dBC«M..75,  laW. 

Skamoynamachs  ( Ska-inoi/'num-^icfis) . 
Given  by  Ross  (Advent,  289,  1849)  as 
one  of  the  Okiiiagan  tribes,  but  the  name 
is  not  mot  with  elsewhere. 

Bkanahwahti  ('beyond  the  stream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga,  known  gener- 
ally to  the  whites  as  John  Buck,  the  fire- 
keeper  of  his  tribe  in  Canada;  died  about 
1893  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  lie  gave 
Horatio  Hale  valuable  aid  in  preparing 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  (1883),  and 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  offlcial 
keei)er  and  interprettjr  of  the  tribal  wam- 
pum.    See  Shmdairati.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Skanapa.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
noted  by  d'Anville.  It  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  head  of  a  tributarv  of  the 
Sukenatchu,  probablv  Running  I'iger  cr., 
Kemper  CO.,  Miss. — (lalbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist  Soc,  VI,  432,  1902. 


l'AnviUe'8  map  in  Hamilton,  Oolonial 
Mobile.  158,  1897.  BkenapBa.— Halbert,  op.  cit. 
SkoBnepaw.— West  Florida  Map,  ra.  177&. 

Skandawati  (*bevond  the  stream'). 
An  Onondaga  chief,  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
who  led  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
Oct  1647.  He  returned  15  Huron  pris- 
oners and  bore  7  great  belts.  Early  in 
the  following  year  the  Hurons  sent  a  new 
embassy,  and  Skandawati  and  another 
remained  as  hostages.  The  Mohawk  de- 
stroyed the  party,  and  Skandawati  was 
so  mortified  that  he  killed  himself.  The 
other  had  a  like  sense  of  honor,  but  was 
lete  rash.  His  name  appears  also  as 
Scandaouati  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858) 
and  Scandawati  ( Hale,  Iroq.  Book  Rites, 
160,1883).    Ct  f!ikaiiahipahii.     (w.m.b.) 

Skaniadariio  (Seneca:  Skaniadai^io\  *it 
is  a  very  fine  lake,'  commonly  rendered 
''Handsome  I^ke").  A  former  federal 
chief  of  the  Seneca;  bom  at  the  village 
of  Ganawagus,  near  Avon,  in  the  Gene- 
see valley,  N.  Y.,  about  1735;  died  at 
Onondaga,  near  Syracuse,  in  1815.  By 
birth  he  belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan,  and 
was  a  half-brother  of  Cornplanter  (q.  v.) 
on  his  father's  side.  Although  thus  close- 
ly related  to  Cornplanter,  he  did  not, 
like  his  illustrious  half-brother,  acquire 
marked  distinction  during  the  American 
Revolution,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Seneca  and  their  confederates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  s]:)eut  in  disHipation  and  idleness; 
but  late  in  life,'  realizing  that  the  worst 
curse  of  his  race  was  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  traffic  in  liquor,  he  sought 
to  establish  a  better  system  of  morals 
among  his  i>eople,  who  were  then  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period  between 
their  ancient  mode  of  life  and  modem 
civilization.  His  precepts  and  teachings, 
based  largely  on  the  ancient  custom  and 
faith,  but  recast  to  adjust  them  to  the 
new  conditions,  contemplated  the  regula- 
tion of  family  life  by  pointing  out  the 
respect  an<l  dutiea  that  should  sub-ist 
between  hnslxand  and  wife  and  between 
parents  and  children,  and  the  need  of 
chastity  and  continence,  and  by  the  in- 
culcation of  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
About  1706,  while  living  at  Connewango 
on  Allegheny  r.,  at  Warren,  Pa.,  Skani- 
adariio was  prostrated,  it  is  said,  by  epi- 
lepsy and  partial  paralysis.  For  four 
years  he  lay  suffering,  ana  having  lost  all 
nope  of  recovery,  resigned  himself  to 
death.  According  to  his  own  story,  one 
afternoon  he  heard  voices  calling  him 
out  He  arose  in  spirit  and  went  out- 
side, where,  at  a  nhort  distance  from  the 
house  among  some  shmbbery,  he  saw 
four  si)irits  in  human  shape,  who  assured 
him  that  they  were  merely  messengers  to 
him  from  the'  Artificer  of  Life.  Of  these, 
three  bore  shrubs  in  their  hands,  on 
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which  hone  several  kinds  of  fruit,  which 
he  was  tola  to  eat,  when  he  was  at  once 
restored  by  their  magical  efficacy. 
Thereupon  the  messengers  revealed  to 
him  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  pre- 
cepts the  will  of  the  Artificer  of  Life,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects;  he  was  further  told 
to  promulgate  these  teachings  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  and  was  led  by  the 
messengers  into  the  white  man's  hell,  in 
order  to  permit  him  to  witness  the  pun- 
ishments that  are  in  store  for  the  lawless 
and  the  drunkard,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  warn  his  people  of  the  need  of 
reform.  The  watchers  at  his  bedside 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  after  a  long 
trance  he  suddenly  arose,  and  from  that 
time  rapidly  recovered  health.  He  vis- 
ited the  several  Iroquois  villages  from 
year  to  year,  preaching  his  new  doc- 
trines with  power  and  eloouenoe.  It  is 
reported  that  man v  so-callea  pagans  gave 
up  their  dissolute  habits,  beconnng  sober 
and  moral  men  and  women,  among  whom 
''discord  and  contention  gave  place  to 
harmony  and  order,  and  vagrancy  and 
sloth  to  ambition  and  industry.''  It  was 
this  reformed  religion  of  Handsome 
Lake,  or  the  so-cdled  paganism  of  the 
modem  Iroquois,  that  has  so  steadfastly 
resisted  the  advance  of  Christianity  and 
education  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  At 
the  present  time  the  seat  of  this  faith  is 
in  Canada,  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
where  it  has  about  1,200  adherents;  but 
there  are  small  bodies  who  still  profess 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  Handsome  Lake 
dwelling  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  the 
Alle^ny  res.,  and  on  the  Onondaga 
ree.  m  New  York.  Each  autumn  these 
''pagans"  assemble  to  hear  the  doctrines 
of  Skaniadariio  preached  to  them.  In 
1802,  Skaniadariio  with  a  number  of  as- 
sociates visited  Washington  to  explain  to 
President  Jefferson  the  nature  of  their 
doctrine  in  order  to  receive  recognition 
of  it  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  inroads  of  Christian- 
ity. The  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  commended  the  new  doc- 
trines in  a  letter,  which  was  mistaken  by 
the  Seneca  for  a  license  permitting  Ska- 
niadariio to  preach  his  new  faith  to  the 
Indians.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Skannajntenate  (probably  from  Skaii^- 
fiyuU*,  'rock again  protrudes.'— Hewitt). 
A  Cayuga  village,  destroyed  by  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  1779.  It  was  on  the  w.  side 
of  C«ynga  lake,  n.  e.  of  the  present 
village  of  Canoga,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  Cayuga  towns  on  the 
B.  llie  lake  is  narrow  there,  and  the  Ca- 
yuga occapied  both  shores,     (w.  m.  b.) 

Skanowethltanne  {Ska-n(/'U^<;l  ^iin'rOt), 
Given  as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  RcM^ie  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in 
Jonr.  Am.  Folk-Tore,  in,  235,  1890. 


Bkannka  ( Sx^L-na-xa) .  A  name  applied 
by  Dawson  (Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  134, 
1880)  to  one  of  the  four  clans  into  which 
he  erroneously  supposed  the  Haida  to  be 
divided.  It  may  i)e  otherwise  spelled 
Sg'anag'wa,  an<l  is  the  native  term  for 
"supernatural  power."  Dawson  trans- 
lates it  "killer- whale,"  but  the  more 
usual  name  for  the  killer-whale  is  sg'anoL^ 
though  this  animal  was  indeerl  so  named 
because  it  was  held  to  be  supernatural. 
Dawson's  mistake  arose  from  toe  fact  that 
the  Tsimshian  of  the  mainland  opposite 
are  divided  into  four  clans,  and  among  the 
Haida  the  killer-whale  is  a  very  impor- 
tant crest  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
clans.  (j.  B.  s.) 

Bkaos  (^/.Vm,  probably  'salmonberry 
bushes ' ).  A  Haida  town  of  the  Sagua- 
lanas  familv  at  the  entrance  to  Naden 
harbor,  (Traham  id.,  Brit  Col. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Bkappa   ('sandy  land').     A  Ntlak3rar 

pamuk  village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Eraser  r., 

near  Boston  Bar,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  17  in  1909. 
Sk-ipa.— Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Skappuh.— C«n.  Ind.  AfT.,  309,  1879.  Ska- 
pah.— Ibid.,  78,  1878.  Skopah.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Ind.  AiT..  Victoria,  1M?2.  Skuppa.-<;an.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  190i  sec.  ii,  71, 1905.  Skuppah.— Ibid.,  map, 
1891. 

Skaaahah.     A  band  of  Cowichan  on 

Vancouver  id.,  numbering  20  in  1882, 

the  last  time  their  name  appears. 
Ska-iah-ah.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  2a8. 1882. 

Skatalifl.  An  Ahtena  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska;  probably 

the  original  Alaganik. 

BdDchalii.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  38, 1887.    81e»- 

talis.— Ibid..  120. 

Bkatehook  {irom.  pesk(Uehi.ky  'at  the  river 
fork.' — Gerard).  A  Westenhuck  village 
on  Housatonic  r.  near  the  present  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  eo.,  Mai«s.  In  1736  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Stockbridge,  a 

few  miles  up  the  river. 

Skatehook.— linrbor.  Hist.  Coll.   Maiw..  94,   1841. 

SUtehook.— Hoyt,  Antlq.  Rett.,  209. 1824. 

Bkauishan.  A  Squaw mish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Stiuawmisht 
r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

Skaooin.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887.  'Skatd'oaa.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474, 1900. 

Skaukel.     A  Chilliwack  village  in  s. 

British  Columbia,  with  30  inhabitants  in 

1909. 

Skaukel.— Hill-Toat  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4.  19U2.  Skokale.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  816, 1880.  Bko- 
lale.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Bkulkayn.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  2,  46,  1900.  Bknl- 
kayu.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  160, 1901. 

Bkauton.  A  village  near  Sandwich, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mans.,  in  1(185.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  Buzzards  l>ay,  and  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Wampa- 
noag  or  the  Naiiset. — Hinckley  (1685)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  133, 1861. 

Skeakunti  (Sk'e^akunts ) .  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  m  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
474, 1900. 
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Skeawatint  {Ske^aioasut).  A  Scjnaw- 
mish  village  community  at  Pt  Atkinson, 
B.  Bide  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Skecheramonse.     A  former  division  of 

the  Salish  living  on  the  Colville  trail, 

Wash.    Stevens  calls  them  a  band  of 

Spokan. 

8in-ehei-a,-mouse.— <jiblM  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
414,18^')6.  Ske-eher-a-moote.— Stevens  Inlnd.  Aff. 
Rep..  429, 1854. 

flkedans  (corruptei^l  from  Gidanstay 
^^m  his  aauphter,'  the  name  of  its 
chief).  An  imix)rtant  Haida  town  of  the 
Ks^ls-kegawai  family,  formerly  on  a 
point  of  land  which  extends  into  Hecate 
sir.  from  the  e.  end  of  Louise  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  The  town  was 
known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Kona  or 
Huadji-lanas.  They  were  always  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  those  of  the  Tsimshian 
town  of  Kitkatla,  whence  thoy  imported 
many  new  customs  and  stories  into  the 
Haida  coimtrv.  John  Work,  1836-41, 
aadgned  to  this  town  30  houses  and  738 
inhabitants.  The  old  people  remember 
27  houses;  in  1878  Dawson  noted  about  16 
houses.  It  has  been  abandoned  for  sev- 
eral years,  though  a  number  of  house- 

E»les  are  still  standing.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

ddan.— Keanein  Stanford,  Coznpend..app.,478, 
1878.  Koona.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cent.,  xxi,  5, 
1876.  K'u'na,— Roaf»,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
1M,1898.  Kwun  Eiade.— Haniuon  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Boc.  Can.,  hcc.  ii,  125.  1HU5.  Q!d'na.—S wanton, 
Cont  Haida,  278,  lvK)5.  Skedant.— Dawson,  Q. 
Charlotte  Ids.,  1()9r,  1H80.  Bkeeldani.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.Tril)es,  v.  4S9,  1K55.  Skidani.— Boas.  op.  cit. 
(misprint  from  Daw8on).  Skidanit.— Harrison, 
op.  cit.  Skiddan.— Poole,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  309, 
Vm.    ?u'A4ji  Inagi'-i.— Swan  ton.  op.  cit.,  120. 

Skeinah  (contr.  of  Vn^kimyX),  A  Cher- 
okee settlement  on  Toccoa  r.,  in  the  pres- 
ent Fannin  co. ,  n.  Ga. ,  atx)ut  the  period  of 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  in  1 839.  From  a 
confusion  of  the  name  with  the  Cherokee 
aUdna^  an  evil  spirit  or  malevolent  ghost, 
it  has  sometimes  been  rendered  '*  Devil 
Town." 

Skekaitin  {SkEka'ittn,  'place  of  coming 
up  above,  or  reaching  the  top*).  A  vil- 
lage of  tlie  Upper  Fraser  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamiik,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
43  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 

Bkiikai'h:ten.— Hill-Tont  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  -1.  1K'J9.  SkEka'itin.— Tcit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  172. 1900. 

Skelantnk  {SqEla^ntuQ,  *  painted  house,* 
on  account  of  a  painted  iK>8t  in  a  house 
there).  A  former  village  or  camp  of  the 
Pilalt,  a  Cowiclian  trilx)  on  lower  Chilli- 
wack  r.,  Brit.  Cbl.— 1 1  ill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  48,  1902. 

Skeleton.     See  Aiuitomy, 

Bkelsh  ( SV/r/^,  'standing  up,*  n»ferring  to 
'^Siwa'^h  ruck'*).  A  S(iiiawmish  village 
commimitv  on  Hurrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  m  Hop.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Skelten  {S^iK^ltKn),  A  village  of  the 
Ewawoos  trilx?  of  the  Cowichan  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  2  m.  above  Hope. — 
Boas  in  Kep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894. 


Skena  (Sqefrid).  A  Haida  town  |>romi- 
nent  in  the  family  stories,  situated  just  s. 
of  Sand  Spitpt.,  Moresby  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  composed  of 
5  rows  of  houses,  each  occupied  by  a  single 
family  of  the  Raven  clan.  These  5  are 
said  to  have  been  the  Tadji-lanas,  Kuna- 
lanas,  Yaku-lanas,  Koctas,  and  Stlenga- 
lanas.  The  Daiyuah  Manas  claimed  that 
their  own  chief  was  chief  of  the  town. — 
Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1906. 

Skenandoa  (Sk^iinon^do^\  'deer.' — 
Hewitt).  .  A  noted  Oneida  chief  who 
died  at  Oneida  Castle,  Tryon  co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  11,  1816,  reputed  to  be  100  years  of 
age;  in  all  probability,  however,  he  was 
not  so  old,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  nearlv  70  years  of  age  before  ap- 
pearing in  history.  He  is  described  as  a 
tall,  robust  man  of  intelligent  appearance. 
During  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  w^as 
addicted  to  drint.  In  1775,  while  at 
Albany  attending  to  business  in  behalf 
of  his  tribe,  he  became  drunk  and  the 
next  morning  found  himself  in  the  street, 
everything  of  value,  including  the  sign 
of  his  chieftainship,  having  l)een  taken 
from  him.  Feeling  the  disgrace,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  l)ecome  intoxicated, 
a  resolution  which  he  strictly  maintained 
during  his  remaining  years.  He  seems 
to  have  been  reformed  and  brought  into 
the  church  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to 
the  Oneida,  to  whom  Skenandoa  was  so 
greatlv  attached  that  he  asked  to  be 
burie<l  by  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the 
cemetery  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  colonists  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  during  the  war  staunchly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  watched  and  aided  in 
repelling  Canadian  invasions,  and  on  one 
occasion  preserved  from  massacre  the 
people  of  the  settlements  at  German 
Flats,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the 
Oneida  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  issued  in  May 
1775,  bearing  the  names  of  Skenandoa 
(Johnko'  Skeanendon)  and  eleven  othei" 
principal  men  of  the  tril)e  (Stone,  Life  of 
Brant,  i,  6IJ,  18:^).  His  name  in  various 
forms  is  signed,  always  by  his  mark,  to 
deeds  of  cession,  treaties,  agreements,  etc. , 
with  the  state  of  New  York  between 
1790  and  1811,  and  to  the  treat v  with  the 
United  States,  Dec.  2,  1794.  fle  became 
blind  and  is  credited  with  saying  that  he 
was  "an  old  hemlock,  dead  at  tne  top.'* 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the  ethnologist,  some- 
times wrote  under  the  pen-name  Skenan- 
doah.  (c.  T.     w.  M.  B.) 

Bkhakhwaiyntsln  {Stja^-qwai  yn'-UHu). 
An  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r., 
Oreg.  — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
230,  1890. 

Bkichifltan.     A    Shuswap    >allage    on 
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Deadman  r.,  a  n.  affluent  of  ThompBon 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Population  of  all  DeeA- 
man's  r.  Indians,  117  in  1909. 

Dead  Han't  Creek.— Can.  Ind.  Afl..  259.  1882  (in- 
cIu<h*H  all  titu  uther  Shuswap  on  this  river). 
Sket-ihiotia.— Ibid..  189.  1883.  BkiohUtan.— Ibid., 
pt.  H,  166,  1901.  Ski-this-tin.— DawMin  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  pci\  ii,  41, 1891.  Stiohistan  band.— 
Can.  Ind.  AIT..  24U,  1902. 

Sldcoak  (i)Ossibly  a  contraction  of  Vir- 
ginia Aljjonquian  (Renape)  Maskikok, 
'swamp  people.* — Gerard).  A  large  vil- 
lage in  1584,  possibly  Siouan,  on  Roanoke 
r. ,  about  i\  days'  travel  above  the  mouth  of 
Albemarle  b<1.,  probably  in  Virginia.  It 
mavhave  In^en  identical  with  Occaneechi. 
Skicoack.— AiiiadHS (V\Hb)  in  Smith  n629\Va..i. 
83. 1819.  Sklcoak.-Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  143, 1849. 
Sklboah.— Martin.  N.  C.,  1. 12, 1H29. 

Skidai-Ianas  (Skidiy-iUVnaM,  *powerlei« 
town-people').  A  Ilaida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  biilonging  to  the  geographic 
group  known  as  (lunghet-haidagai,  or 
NiiiHtintH  pi^ople.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Ciuiighet-kegawai,  and 
owned  the  ancient  town  of  Hlgadun. — 
Swanton,  Omt.  llalda,  272,  1905. 

Skidaokao  (SlVdaonao,   *eggs  of  SkK- 

dat)').     One  of  the  principal  IIai<lafam- 

ilicH  of  the  Raven  clan  on  Masset  inlet, 

Brit.  Col.,  saiil  to  have  been  named  from 

a  man  calUMl  Skiilao.     Formerly  these 

people  live<i  with  several  other  families  in 

the  town  of  Naikun,  whence  they  mov€»d 

to  Ma.*«Het  and  owned    the  town,   now 

known  by  that  name,  until  very  recent 

times.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

SkS'daoqao.— Swanton,  Cont.  IlHida,  271.  1905. 
Skidottkou. — Harrison  in  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  Can., 
nee.  II,  V2h,  1896.  Bkyifaulio.— Boas.  12th  Rep. 
N.  \V.  Tribe«Can..2:i.  1898. 

Skidegate.  One  of  the  two  or  three  in- 
habite<l  Ilaida  towns  on  (^lUHin  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  C<>1.;  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
an  inlet  of  the  same  name  cm  its  n.  shore. 
The  native  names  for  this  town  were 
lllgaiu  and  lllgagilda,  Skidegate  Ixnng 
the  corrupti(m  by  whites  of  a  name  of  the 
chief,  Sge<lagita  (S^jeMaglts).  Anciently 
owne<l  bv  the  Illgaiu-lanus,  it  was  given 
over  to  tfie  Gitins,  acconling  to  tnulition, 
in  payment  f(>r  an  injury  receivcnl  by  a 
membt»rof  the  latter  family.  Acconling  to 
John  Work  there  were48houseH  between 
the  years  18,% and  ls41,  with  738  people. 
The  last  row  of  native  hou8t»H  which  8too<l 
hert^niimlHTiHl  only  20,  which  would  give 
a  population  of  :^)0  to  4(X).  1  n  19(K)  there 
were  21^  i)eoi>le,  living  almost  entirely 
in  houses  ])atterrKMl  after  tho.«e  of  the 
whites.  There  is  a  Metho<list  mission 
at  Skiilegate,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has 
some  followers.  All  the  jn^ople  are  nom- 
inally Christians.  The  name  of  this 
town  has  been  a<iopt4'd  to  designate  the 

Skittagt^tan  family  (q.  v.).  (.i.  k.  s. ) 
H^^-hai-ka.— Dawson*.  Q.  Charlotte  Mh..  KVS.  18^0 
(Riven  as  native  nauu*;  ixisslbly  intended  for 
*•  HUalu  ").  nith-cah-getla— Deans.  Talt-.s  from 
Hidery.  58,  1899.  Kil-hai-oo.— Dawvm,  on.  cit., 
166.  teffi'-lda.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  279, 1906 
(native  name).  £fi-ia'.— Ibid,  279.  Lthafild.— 
uanifon  in  Proc.   Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 


1895.  8ketic«to.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  281,  1844. 
8kid-a-c«to.— Poole.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids..  309.  1872. 
8kid-de-r«tes.— DawHon,  op.  cit.,  173.  Skidd*- 
geet.— Soouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Ix>nd., 
I,  233.  1848.  Skidefato-Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc. Can., w.»e.  ii.  125. 1M96.  Bkidefat'i  town.— 
Deans,  Tales  from  Hi<ler>-.4,  1899.  Bkidafatti.— 
Sch(x)lcraf t,  Ind.  Tribe.«.  ni.  402, 1853.  Skidlnte.— 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  1*28,  1879.  Skit'-a-get— Gibba  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  136, 1877.  8kit-«-ffatet.— 
Kane,  Wand.  N.  Am.,  app..  1859.  SkiM-ctt.— 
DawHon,  op.  cit.,  165.  Bkittafete.— Gallami  in 
Tram*.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  n.  77. 1M8.  Skittafeti.— 
Gallatin,  ibid.,  pt.  1,  c.  Skitt  de  pttet.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 1855.  Bkittefaa.— Scoiiler 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  XI.  219,  IMl.  Bkitto- 
rats.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
I,  233,  1848.  BkittfettB.— Anderson  quoted  by 
Gibbd  in  Ilist.  Mag.,  74.  1863.  Tlkifilt  —  Boaa, 
12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24. 1898. 

Bkidi  (probably  from  tnkiriy  *wolf,*  or 
skirirara,  *  wolves  standing  in  water,'  re- 
ferring to  a  tribal  tradition) .  One  of  the 
trilK»s  of  the  Pawnee  confe<leraey  (q.  v.), 
sometimes  called  Wolf  Pawnee,  and  by 
the  French  Pawnee  I^up.  That  the 
Skidi  were  closely  associate<l  with  the 
idea  of  the  wolf  is  evident  from  the  sigfii 
language,  in  which  they  are  designated 
bv  the  sign  for  that  animal.  The  speech 
of  the  Skidi  differed  slightly  from  that 
of  the  other  3  Pawnet^  tril)es.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Skidi  and  Ankara 
were  once  united,  but  l)ecame  separated 
during  the  northward  migration,  the 
Ankara  kee^>ing  to  the  Missouri  valley 
and  the  Skidi  settling  on  L<3up  r.,  Nebr., 
where  finally  the  other  3  Pawnee  tribea 
built  their  villages.  The  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  the  Skidi  are  mat- 
ters of  tradition  rather  than  of  history. 
Thev  have  so  long  rt»garded  the  valley 
of  tfie  lx>up  as  their  home  that  they 
have  locate<l  in  that  vicinity  the  super- 
natural underground  dwellings  of  the 
mythic  animals  which  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  of  their  secret  societies. 
When  first  known  to  the  white  race  the 
Skidi  were  farther  n.  than  the  other  3 
Pawnee  tril)es.  Tradition  indicates  that 
this  tribe  was  the  first  to  push  north- 
wartl  from  their  old  home  in  the  S.  W. 
There  are  stories  of  the  Skidi  having 
been  con(iuere<l  by  the  other  Pawnee 
tril)es,  but  these  "may  refer  rather  to 
local  tribal  quarrels  and  not  imply  sub- 
jugation, for  the  Skitli  have  ever  kept 
their  distinctive  organizati(m  and  have 
tenaciously  preaerve(i  their  tribal  rites 
with  their  i^soteric  teachings. 

Acconling  to  information  obtained  by 
Bolton  from  Si)anish  manuscript  sources, 
a  part  of  the  Skidi  (or  **Pani-Maha,'*  as 
they  were  called)  moved  southward  and 
about  1770  approache<l  the  Texas  border. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  general  peace 
that  was  established  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  northern  Texas  trib^  in 
1772  was  that  these  trilK»s  should  consent 
to  be  moved  s.,  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  Pani-Maha  ( Viceroy  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  Nov.  26,  1772,  MS.  in  Archive 
Gen.,  Corr.  of  Viceroys,   Bucareli  no. 
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664).  About  1777  a  g^ap  of  the  Pani- 
Maha  joined  the  Taovayas  (Tawehash) 
settlement.  When  Mezieres  was  there  in 
1778  they  had  temporarily  withdrawn,  but 
he  un?e(i  them  to  return,  which  they  did 
within  a  year.  From  this  time  outhey 
seem  to  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  Taovavas  settlement,  which  was 
called  by  Sibley,  in  1805,  that  of  the 
"Panis  or  Towiaches'*  (Hist  Sketeh, 
1806).  A  Mexican  map  of  1862  shows  a 
"Pannis'*  villaf?e  near  the  head  of  Sul- 

Shur  cr.,  n.  e.  Texas  (Map  no.  1020,  Sec. 
e    Cartografia,     Dept<»    de     Fomento, 
Mexico). 

During  the  two  centuries  prior  to  their 
removal  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  in 
1874  theSkidi,  in  common  with  the  other 
Pawnee  tribes,  fought  to  hold  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  against  intruders,  and  to  that 
end  strove  for  the  possession  of  horses. 
The  securing  of  this  rla«s  of  booty  was  the 
chief  incentive  of  war  {)arties,  and  the  pos- 
session of  ]K)nies  became  the  sign  of  wealth. 
The  history  of  the  Skidi  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes.  They  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  served  as  scouts  in  its 
amiy,  and  followed  their  kindred  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  live  to-day,  owning 
lands  in  severalty  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  mlHsions  estab- 
lishe<l  wiH'cially  for  the  Skidi;  they  were 
inclu<1ed  in  those  maintained  for  all  the 
Pawnee. 

The  organization  of  the  Skidi  is  jwr- 
haps  more  fully  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  peo- 
ple than  that  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 
They  sav  they  were  organize*!  by  the 
stars,  which  powers  **made  them  into 
families  and  villages,  taught  them  how 
to  live  and  how  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies." Five  villages  formeil  the  cen- 
tral group.  The  village  at  the  w.  led  in 
religious  ceremonies  and  had  no  secular 
function  except  in  times  of  dire  distress. 
The  other  4  villagers  of  the  group  were  situ- 
ated as  at  the  corners  ol  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  fact»<l  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions. Followingan  t»stablished  rotation, 
each  village  led  in  tribal  affairs  during 
one  year— a  winter  and  a  summer.  The 
position  of  the>e  5  villug(^  and  of  the 
other  17  of  tlie  tribe  were  all  lixe<l  by 
the  pO!!«iti(aiof  the  stars  which  had  given 
them  their  shrines  an<l  cerenionii»s,  so 
that  tlie  Ski<li  villages  on  the  earth  were 
like  a  retlectiou  of  their  stars  in  the 
heavens.  Tlie  star  gave  iUinametothe 
shrine,  and  tlie  village  took  its  name  from 
the  shrine  or  from  some  incident  con- 
necttni  with  its  bestowal  bv  the  star.  A 
secular  name  indii-ative  o{  hxality  was 
eometiuH'S  added.  The  phrine  was  giv«'n 
by  the  star  to  a  certain  man,  and  his  de- 
Bcendauts  liei'ame  its  here<iitary  keepers. 


The  immediate  care  and  protection  of 
the  shrine  devolved  on  a  woman  de- 
scendant. The  ceremonies  and  rituals 
I)ertaining  to  the  shrine  were  in  chai^geof 
a  priesthood,  into  which  anyone  of  good 
chanutter  might  enter  after  instruction 
and  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

To  the  Skidi  the  nniverse  was  doal— 
male  and  female— and  on  the  conjanc- 
tion  of  these  two  forces  depended  the 
perpetuation  of  all  forms  of  life.  A  cere- 
mony exemplifying  this  belief^  in  which 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl,  typical  of  the 
evening  star,  to  the  masculine  morning 
star,  was  peformed  among  the  Skidi  as  late 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  (see 
PetaUsharo) .  The  various  ceremonies  of 
the  villages  began  with  the  first  thunder 
in  the  spring  and  closed  when  the  winter 
sleep  set  in.  The  social  customs  and  avo- 
cations of  the  Skidi  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 

Consult  G.  A.  Dorsev,  Traditions  of 
theSkidi,  1904;  Dunbar, }*awnee Indians, 
1880-^2;  Fletcher,  (1)  The  Hako,  in  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IV,  730,  1902;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,    1889.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Cki^.— Don»ey,  OsaRe  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E,,  IMS 
( Osage  imme ).  Cklyi.— Dorney.  KansaMS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  Em  1882  (Kansa  name).  ladieaa-Lonpa.— 
Qaw,  Voy.,  22, 1810.  La  Loup.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi.  8fi,  1905.  Lom.— Oam.  Jour.,  23, 1807. 
Loa.— OiiK.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  86,  1906. 
Loupes.  —Lew in,  Tra vein.  1 5, 1809.  Loup  Pawnoos.— 
I»riehard,  Phyn.  Hist.  Man,  v,  412,  1H47.  Loups.— 
Lewis  8 nd  Clark  DImcov..  15, 1806.  Kaliali.— Sa^, 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mto.,  153, 1846.  Xahas.— GrRgg, 
Comm.  Prairies,  ii,  301, 1814.  ja|tiB-inaha>.— Dor- 
sev, (Pegiha  MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  18/9  (Omaha  name). 
Pahi  ]lahas.--OaUatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea, 

III,  397, 18r>3.  Pammahas.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Trilies,  in.  bO,  1864.  Panemaha.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  West,  128, 1816.  Pania  Loupa.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Discov.,  62.  1806.  Pania  Luup.— Orig.  Jour, 
liewis  and  Clark,  v,  381,  1905.  Pania  Ikfusia.— 
Ibid.,  VII.  314.  Paniaa  Loupa.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
TraveN,  15, 1807.  Panimaehaa.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
298,  17*23.  Panimaha.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  by 
Ilayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  346,  18g1 
Panimaha's.— Coxc,  Carolana,  16,  1741.  Paai- 
Mahaws.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  899, 1853. 
Pa-al-mahiL— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Panimakaa.— Jefferys, 
French  Doni.  Am^  i,  139, 1761.  Panimalia.— Ibid., 
I,  Canada  map.    Panimalis.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog., 

IV.  62, 1788.  Panimoas.— Barcia,  iCnsayo,  291, 1T23. 
Panimoha.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt.  il.  47, 1696. 
Panislousa.— Crepy,  (-arte  G^n.  de  rAm6riqoe 
Sept.,  n .  d.  Psnismahans.  —La  Salle  (1687 )  quoted 
by  Shea,  Early  Vov.,  28, 1861.  Panis  Hahas.— Lewis. 
Travels,  15.  1809.  Panivaoha.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81. 1854  (probably  identical). 
Pannamaha.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Paani- 
malia.— Bo  wles.  Map  of  America,  after  1750.  Pants 
Mahaa.— Lewisand  Clark,  Journal,  17, 1840.  Papia 
Louisis.— Ixiwis.  Travels,  24, 1809.  Paunoe  Lonpa.— 
U.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  7. 1826. 
Pawnee  Loup.— I  rvinff.  Ind.  Sketches,  ii.  13. 1835. 
Pawnee  Loupes.— Draxe.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  v.  181,1841. 
Pawnee  Mahas.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  l,  300, 
1823.  Pawnee  Mahaw.— Pike.  Exped.,  148,  1810. 
Pawnee  Marhar.— Treaty  of  1812  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treiities.  t>44.  1873.  Pawnee  Mohaw.— Ind.  All. 
Kep..  904,  1847.  Pawnee  0*Mahawa.— Hildreth. 
Dragoon  Camimign.*,  163.  1836.  PawBMomaw- 
haws.— Long.  Kxi»ed.  Roi^ky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxv, 
1823.  Pawnee  O'Mohaws.— Hildreth,  op.  dt,  160. 
Pawaaes  Loupa.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  8S, 
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ISli.    PmaBuliu.' 


..  li.Liapi'(ta"je;' J 
(Dakota   name).     U 


i.  IBM    EkT-li. 


-Long,  Etp«iI.  Rorky  Mta., :. 
.■hM'—Doreey,    Omga    MS. 
■Upftroiim    Pawneod"; 


■i-i^'wolf).    StMl»r.— 

•-'-..  B.  A.  E.,  106,  187* 

Air.  Kcp„  17B.  IB76 


Bkidinhrn  (Ttttri  mk'ni,  'the  notvea 
etandini;  in  the  pools').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  rawnee,  m  tmm^  by  other  Skidi 
bei'auselonga(«),whilecampe<loiiIjOunr , 
Nebr.,  they  obtainetl  so  niiii^h  [neat  wnile 
an  iiumeoM!  buffalo  herd  was  crosain); 
that  they  be^n  to  take  <iniy  the  hides, 
leaving  the  carcaBfes  on  the  river  ice, 
which,  melting,  formed  Pinal  I  pools, 
around  which  many  wolves  fathered. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Storiw,  23H,  1889. 

■kidi  rah'nj.— Qriiinell.  Pawnw  Htro  SOJrtus,238. 
UB9,    TiUrinh'TU.— F.IInaH.inrtl,1907. 

Bkihwamlih  (ttaith  'inland',  -ml»k 
'people':  'people  living  inland').  A 
utiish  division  on  a  riwr  of  same  name 
and  on  the  upper  brundiei'  of  the  ijnobo- 
mish,  in  Washington. 

Bku-aa-mldk.— RoKt  tn  liid.  Afl,  Rpp.  i;,  1X70, 
Skai-sha-miik.— Kl.  KUioli  Imtty  (laVS)  In  U.  S. 
Ind.  Tnstles.  37tl  1H7J.  Bkawhahmlili.— !da>-nard 
In  H.  H.  F.I.  ■>«'.  87.  3tti\  CniiK..  M  m!m..  m.  1H&7. 
■ka-vhuBuli.— [Md.  Bkaa-wa-mlih.— StHrllnir  In 
tn<).Afl.Kfp..I70,l)(S2.  BkBTHhaalak.— r>cHar]«y 
III  Srhooli'ntt.  Iml.  Tiibi'B,  V,  7U1.  l(lVi,  8k»- 
wah-niali.— JoIi^HdftVI)  in  II.  K.  Ex.DtK'.7S.3lAi 
Cong..  Rd  teat.,  .1,  1M7.  BkcrwhanUli.— Ijino  In 
St-n.  Ex.  Doc.  M,  alHt  Oiiie..  Isl  srn*..  179.  IX-W. 
8kiliwaml»k.-'!ltil«quotfrt  liy  Hall  in  Omt.  N.  A. 
Elhnol..  I.  IIU.  1(477.  BUwhamiih.— Ull>ba.  IMd.. 
179.  8kr-«a-iiil»li.— OIlilH  ill  tnr.  I(.  H,  Rep.,  i. 
436.  IfVit. 

Skll.  A  local  name  of  the  black  candle- 
S»h  {Anojilopomn  fimhrin),  an  excellent 
fowl  fish  of  the  waters  of  the  n.  I^'iflc 
coast,  particularlv  about  ijueen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  The  word  is  derived  from 
iqi!,  the  name  of  thin  lish  in  the  Ilaida 
language.  (a.  v,  c.) 

BkUak.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of  44 
iahabitantHial880,ontheH.8i<leofSkilak 
lake,  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska. 

BUUkh.— Petrott  In  lOlh  CvnMiK.  Aluika,  19.  imt. 
Skilloot  A  ('hinookan  trilie  found  by 
Uwis  and  Clark  in  IKOS  refilling  on  iHith 
rides  of  Columbia  r.  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  above  and  below  the  entninte  of 
Cowlitz  T.,  and  numbering!  in  all  2,500 
souls.  The  Hullooetell  iriav  have  been  a 
bond  of  them  (Orig,  Jnn'r.  I^^wia  and 
Clark,  III,  196;  vi,  68,  117,  liWi).  Thejr 
were  among  the  tribes  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  fever  enidcinic  of  1S23. 
lAt«r  their  principal  village  wan  Cooniac, 
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at  Oak  Point,  Wash.  In  1S50  Ijuie  placed 
iheir  number  at  200,  but  as  a  tribe  they 
(liHapiieared  from  view  a  few  years  later. 
The  SeamvBty  appear  to  have  been  a 

ilivision.  (I.  P.) 

CUml(,— Lnnu  lii  Scboolcraft.  Ind.  TiitHm,  I,  fen, 
1H53.  Calwit.— Idnv  in  Ind.  AS.  Rep,,  IBl.  ISKI. 
Cilsoit— Lano  In  Ben.  Ex.  Doc. AZ,  Hlat Cung.,  Kit 
«e4.,  ITl.  18.%  Ohllaok.— Gu*,  Jiur..  191.  1W7. 
Eolnlt.—Ualrdncr  In  Jour.  Stag.  Sue.  Ijond..  zi, 
'Oh.  IS41.  Knlulti.— FratichAru,  Voy..  lOS,  ISM. 
SkUlwla-^Boudlnot,  Star  In  the  Went,  V»,  I8t«. 
BkUlsKt.— U'wii  and  Clark  Eiped..  11,  6S,  1S1«. 
BkiUut«.-lbid.,  i.  map,  IHM.  SkUlutaL-WlllEei. 
Hlat.  Orcftiiii,  «,  IWS.  BkiUBtta.-.Robcninn. 
OlBuno.  IW,  IMfl. 

Skin.    See  Anatomy. 

Skin  and  Bkin  draiiiag.  In  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  Indians  skins  were 
his  most  valued  and  useful  property,  as 
they  became  later  his  principal  trading 
asset,  and  a  mere  list  of  the  articles  made 
of  this  material  would  embrace  nearly 
half  his  earthly  powesslons.  Everv  kind 
of  skin  larj.'e  enough  to  be  stripped  from 
thecarcasMof  beast,  biril.or  fish  was  used 
in  some  tribe  or  another,  but  those  in 
most  general  use  were  tho6«  of  the  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  antelope,  beaver,  i 
tain  lan»  birds  in 
ceremonial  costu  mes, 
the  jackrahbit  in  the 
Paiute  country,  the 
seal  and  walrus,  wilh 
thevalmonand  wolf- 
lii>h,  among  the  £s- 

Among  the  princi- 
pal belongings  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  , 
from  skins  may  be 
named  tipis,  par- 
fieche  boxes,  feather  "■»"■'»"•' ""p" 
Ixixes,  l)ed  covers,  ""•■*'*  '^ity^i 
jiillows,  tnbacj'o  pouches,  me<licine  liags, 
[tounding  hidi.-s  (upon  which  to  niuh 
anil  spread  out  berries,  penm>ican,  etc.). 
Raddle  blankets,  horse  and  dog  harness, 
the  bullb(mt  ol  the  upper  Missoun 
tribes,  the  kaiak  of  the  tstimo;  fishing 
lines,  netx,  etc.;  clothing  in  all  its  parts, 
from  robes  and  shirts  to  lej^ngs  and 
moccasins;  shields,  bod^  armor,  piclo- 
graph   reuor<ls,    ceremonial   masks,   and 

The  methods  employed  for  dreeeing 
skins  were  very  much  tlie  mme  every- 
where s.  of  Mexico,  the  difference  being 
chieHy  in  the  chemicals  used  and  in 
the  amount  of  lalmr  given  to  the  task. 
Among  tlie  Pliuns  tribes,  with  which  the 
art  is  still  in  constant  practice  nearly 
ucconling  to  the  ancient  method,  the 
pn)ces3  consii^ts  of  6  principal  stages,  vis, 
ileshing,  scraping,  braining,  stripping, 
graining,  and  working,  for  each  of  whidi 
a  different  tool  ih  required.  When  skina 
are  dressed  tor  roties  the  hair  is  not  re- 
lUDved.  .\  number  of  hides  are  usually 
dresMcd  at  the  same  time,  the  women 
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working  tofcethcr  in  (ho  opt-n  air.  f-un- 
diioe,  without  too  great  heat,  in  essential 
for  the  l>est  result. 

The  flesliiiig  procew  Ijegira  as  booh  aa 
poflsitile  after  ino  hide  is  wtrippeti  from 
the  t-arcnss,  wliile  the  skin  ietttill  foftnnd 
moist.  The  hide  ie  staked  out  u|>on  the 
gronnd,  tleshy  wiiLe  up,  when  two  women. 
workinKt"K*'ther,  wrapeoff  the  flesh  ana 
[at  hv  means  of  a  surt  nf  t;ouge  witli  mr- 
rateif  edgi?,  anciently  maiUi  from  the  leg 
bone  of  some  large  animal,  for  whioh  iH 
now  Hii1istitiite<l  afimilar  iron  instrument 
pro(-ure<l  fmm  the  traUei>i.  Jty  moans  of 
a  loop  going  over  tlie  wrist  the  strength 
of  tiie  blow  is  increased,  the  worker 
kneeling  or  liendiug  over  the  skin. 

Next  eomes  the  scniiiinjf,  )i  very  labori- 
Otis  [irocesa,  the  instrument  uifeil  lieing  a 
sort  of  short  adz,  made  of  wiiod  or  elk- 
born,  with  a  hlaile  of  Hlone  nr  iron  set  at 
a  right  fln;;le  to  the    huniUe.    Seviral 
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women  work  toftether.  The  hide  W 
Staked  out,  hair  eiile  up,  with  a  l)e<l  of 
old  drew^il  skin  under  it  to  hrcak  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  tlms  prevent  tier- 
ing, as  welt  as  to  keep  the  dremeil  i^urfai'e 
clean.  Kach  side  is  si'rat>od  in  tnrn,  the 
final  srrsiiing  lieiiij:  the  more  delicate 
operation.  The  hair  and  the  skin  shav- 
ings Hre  savi'd  for  filling  i>illoWH,  or  are 
Bometimoi  iKiildl  into  soup. 

Then  cotnea  the  braining  process,  in 
which  the  skin  is  ihorDughly  anointe-1 
witha  niixtnnM if  cooked  hrainsand  Urer, 
grcHse,  and  jKiundi'd  sonprvol  (yui-cii), 
all  mixcil  tiiui'ther  Hud  applin)  with  a 
sponge  of  srutproiit  HIkt.  A  little  cudt  is 
frcqui'ntiv  added.     Tlie  liver  ii   hasheil, 


.uuh    lH-f„r 


.  chewnl,  1 


t  line 


and  u|i|iroxi- 

mately  th.'  whole  hrain  and  liver  of  the 
animal  are  rccjuiriil  to  dress  its  hide. 
The  braining  in  nn  easy  and  mjiid  process, 


after  which  a  bundle  of  dried  grass  islud 
in  the  center  of  the  hide  and  saturated 
with  hoi  water,  when  the  corners  of  the 
hide  are  brought  tot'ether  over  it  in  bag 
fashion,  and  tlie  skin  tightly  twii^ttxl  into 
a  Holiil  liall,  and  hnng  up  to  soak  over- 
night (or  the  next  process.  According  to 
Schoolcraft  (N'arr.  Jour.,  3Z3,  1821),  the 
eastern  Sioux  dressed  their  buffalo  ekins 
with  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  which  he 
surniises  ina^'  have  l>een  an  idea  borrowed 
from  the  whites.  Accordingto  iJiFiesi-he, 
liver  is  mil  use<l  in  the  dressing  process 
by  the  Fonca,  Omaba,  and  Oto,  and  meat 
broth  is  sometimes  substilntod  for  brains, 
while  the  hide  is  soaked  in  the  ninniug 
stream  overnight.  The  Marico|)a  of  s. 
Arizona  use  the  castor  bean  in  the  tan- 
ning process. 

hext  coined  the  stripping,  intended 
to  sc|neezo  out  the  surplus  moisture  and 
the  dnssing  mixture.  The  damjiened 
hiile  is  first  opened    out   and    twistt'd 


which  it  is  stretched  tightly,  at  an 
angle  of  aliout  4-^  degrees,  in  a  (rautc 
uonsintiii);  of  a  erosBpiet*  sui)ported  by 
2  stunt  forked  poles,  the  lower  end  of  the 
skin  I>eing  staked  to  the  ground.  The 
Stripping  is  done  by  2  women  workine 
together,  the  instrument  being  a  broad 
blaile  about  6  in.  long,  set  in  a  bone 
handle,  and  much  resembling  a  small  hoe 
blade.  The  ancient  tool  uas  of  stone. 
The  inatrutneiit  heinjt  grasped  horizon- 
tally in  lH>th  hands,  with  the  blade  press- 
tug  heavily  upon  the  skin,  it  is  drawn 
Bteailily  from  top  lo  bottom,  cautdng  a 
thin  stream  of  water  to  ooze  out  before 
the  blatlo  as  it  descends.  As  one  woman 
nears  the  liottom  her  partner  follows 
along  tlie  same  track,  before  the  moisture 
can  work  l>ack  under  the  blade.  In  this 
way  the  work  goes  on  to  the  end  over 
the'  wjiole  Bunoce  of  the  skin,  after 
which  tho  skin  is  left  Buspt'nded  in  the 
franje  to  dry  and  bleach  until  it  is  ready 
for  gmining.  This  is  done  with  a  globu* 
iar  pieie  of"  l>oiie,  as  large  as  lan  bo  con- 
vemently  held  in  the  hand,  cut  from  the 
spfingy  portion  of  the  humenis  of  a 
buffali)  cir  other  large  aniuiot.  With  this 
the  whole  snrfa(«  of  the  skin  ia  rubbed 
OS  with  sandmper  to  reduce  the  hide  to 
uniform  lliickness  and  smoothness  and 
to  remove  any  hanging  fibers.  After  this 
the  breaks  and  holes  are  repainil  with 
an  nwl  and  sinew  thread.  Acconling  to 
iji  Fleschc,  the  Bcmiagriculturol  Omaha 
and  l*awnce  alfw  rub  corn-meal  over  the 
skin  to  hasten  the  drying  process. 


Then 


'Stilt 


this 


wofteniiig,  to  render  the  skin  p 
is  ilone  by  drawing;  tho  skin  for  some 
time  in  ivesaw  fashion  across  a  rope  of 
twistetl  sinew  stretched  between  two  trees 
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a  few  feet  apart  It  is  sometimes  drawn 
first  around  the  trunk  of  a  rough-barked 
tree  for  a  short  time,  two  women  again 
working  together,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
skin;  this  treatment  gives  the  Kkin  its  final 
softness.  Afterward  it  is  cleaned  with  a 
wash  of  white  chalk  clay  in  water,  put  on 
thick  with  a  bunch  of  root  fiber  or  dried 
grass  for  a  brush,  and  brushed  off  when 
dry. 

j^or  ])arfi^che  purposes  the  tanning 
pro(^ei»s  is  omitted.  For  making  shields 
the  hide  is  shrunk  over  a  fire  until  it  is 
of  twice  its  original  thickness  and  cor- 
respondingly tougher,  lx>ing  sometimes 
anointed  before  the  operation,  as  already 
descri  Ijed.  The  process  for  deer  ski  ns  and 
smaller  skins  is  naturally  less  lalx>riou8 
than  for  buffalo  (or  cow)  hides,  and  skins 
of  panthers,  wildcats,  etc.,  intended  for 
ouivers,  boys'  coats,  and  i)Ouches,  are 
<lressed  with  the  hair  on.  Among  the  coast 
tril)es  the  scra|>er  is  frec{uently  a  mussel 
shell  oran  oyster  shell.  In  California  and 
along  the  Piu.'ific  coa^t  generally  a  rib  Injne 
is  used,  and  the  skin  is  laid  over  an  in- 
clined log  instead  of  lieing  staked  on  the 
ground.  In  the  eastern  timl)er  country 
and  in  the  Arctic  region  hi<lesare  usually 
smoke<l  to  render  them  inijH*rvious  to 
moisture,  and  urine  takes  the  place  of 
soaproo  tin  the  dressing  mixture.  Bleach- 
ing is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  wet  skins.  Among  the  Eskimo, 
for  lack  of  summer  sunshine  the  skin  is 
sometimes  drie4 1  over  the  fire  or  by  wraj)- 
ping  it  around  the  human  ])ody.  Skins  of 
the  seal  and  walrus,  and  of  ])irds  and  fish, 
all  re<piire  s|>e<!ial  prcH-esses,  while  for  in- 
testines, i)encardiuins,  and  other  internal 
membranes,  used  as  water  jars,  paint  bags, 
etc.,  the  preparation  is  limited  to  softening 
and  dyeing.  It  is  doubtful  if  skin  dyeing 
was  commonly  practise^l  in  former  times, 
although  every  tribe  had  some  method  of 
skin  painting.  The  Omaha,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Ij&  Flesche,  x»rocured  a  dark- 
blue  or  black  dye  by  combining  the  bark 
of  the  white  maple  with  pulverized  and 
roasted  yellow  ocher.  The  Plains  tribes 
use  the  juice  from  the  leaf  of  the  prickly 
pear  as  a  mordant  to  fix  the  painted  de- 
sign, and  obliterate  it,  when  so  desire<l, 
by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  roasteil 
liver. 

The  process  of  preparing  skins,  as  de- 
scribe<l  above,  pertains  more  particularly 
to  the  northern  and  western  trilM?s  of  the 
United  States.  The  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 
and  probably  all  the  tribes  that  inha)>ited 
the  area  eastward  from  the  Miasissippi  to 
the  Atlantic  and  s.  of  the  Algon(]uian 
tribes,  followe<l  a  somewhat  different 
method,  which  is  thus  describe<l  by 
David  I.  Bushnell,  jr.,  as  witnessed  by 
him  among  the  Choctaw  of  Louisiana: 


The  skin  to  be  dressed  is  first  soaked 
in  water  several  hours  or  during  a  night 
Being  remove<l  from  the  water  it  is  placed 
over  a  log  which  has  been  smoothed  so 
as  to  form  an  even  surface.  While  in 
this  position  the  liair  or  fur  is  removed 
by  being  scrai)ed  with  an  instrument 
resembling  a  arawknife,  now  made  by 
inserting  a  metal  blade  in  a  long  wooden 
handle.  Next  the  skin  is  placed  in  a 
woollen  mortar,  together  wiui  a  mixture 
of  corn-meal,  eggs,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden 
pestle  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  mixture.  This  conforms 
with  the  statement  made  by  Lawson  more 
than  two  centuries  a^o,  when  he  wrote  of 
the  Indians  of  Carolina.  With  regard  to 
their  method  of  dressing  skins,  he  alluded 
to  "young  Indian  corn  beaten  to  a  pulp," 
used  in  the  place  of  the  brains  of  animals, 
to  soften  the  skins.  The  combination  of 
eggs  and  corn-meal  would  j)rol)ably  affect 
the  skins  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
com.  After  the  process  of  beating  or 
pounding,  the  skin  is  stretched  on  a  per- 
pendicular frame,  consisting  of  two  up- 
rights and  two  horizontal  bars.  It  is  then 
scraped  and  rubbe<l  until  drv,  the  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  piece  of  metal  set  in 
a  wooden  handle  extending  in  the  same 
direction.  W hen  dry,  the  skin  is  removed 
from  the  frame;  but  it  is  then  stiff.  It  is 
softeneil  by  being  pulled  back  and  forth 
over  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  the 
top  of  the  stake  having  previously  i3een 
rounded  and  smoothed  to  prevent  tearing 
the  skin.  This  process  of  dressing  a  skin 
makes  it  very  white  and  soft. 

If  a  skin  is  to  be  smokeii,  a  pit  is  first 
dug  in  the  ground.  A  fire  is  then  made 
in  the  pit  and  allowed  to  bum  until  a 
mass  of  hot  ashes  and  glowing  embers 
accumulates.  Pieces  of  damp,  rotten  oak 
are  placed  on  the  ashes,  causing  a  dense 
smoke.  The  skin,  being  previously 
dressetl  as  described,  is  stretcher!  over  the 
pit  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  smoke 
two  or  three  hours. 

If  the  skin  is  to  be  dressed  with  the 
hair  or  fur  remaining,  it  is  first  softened 
with  a  little  clear  water,  after  which  it  is 
spreM  over  a  log  and  scraped  on  the 
inner  surface  to  remove  all  particles  of 
flesh.  The  inside  is  then  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  eggs,  corn- 
meal,  and  water,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  wet  the  outside  or  fur.  When  the 
skin  is  nearly  dry  it  is  worked  back  and 
forth  over  the  smooth  and  rounded  top 
of  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground. 

There  are  but  few  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  skin-dressing  processes  of  the  tril>es 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  is  I^wson's  account  of  the 
method  formerly  in  use  in  Carolina  ( Hist 
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Car. ,  338,  reprint  1860) ,  Kroeber's  account 
of  the  ArajMiho  process  ( Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hirit.,  XVIII,  pt  1,  1902),  and  Wias- 
ler's  for  the  Siksika  (Ontario  Archseol. 
Rep.  for  1906).  Good  descriptions  of 
Eskimo  methoas  are  given  by  Boas,  Mur- 
doch, and  Nelson  in  the  6th,  9th,  and 
18th  Keps.  respectively  of  the  B.  A.  E. ; 
of  the  Nascapee  proce$<s  by  Turner  in 
11th  Rei).  B.  A.  E. ;  of  the  British  Colom- 
bia method  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  II,  pt.  4,  1900;  and  of  that 
used  by  the  Chukchi  of  n.  b.  Siberia  by 
Bo^ras  in  vol.  vii,  pt.  1,  of  the  same 
series.  Consult  also  Bushnell  in  Bull.  48, 
B.  A.  E.,  1909;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1889,  552,  1891;  N.  Dak.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

1,  455,  1906;  Shufeldt  in  Proc.  Nat  Mus. 
1888,  XI,  1889;  Spinden  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asho.,  ii,  pt.  3,  1908.        (j.  m.) 

Bkingenet  {Sk '  lilge^nes ) .  A  Songish  band 
living  on  Discovery  i<l.,  s.  end  of  Van- 
couver i<l.     Pop.  26  in  1909. 

DiMOvery  IiUnd   ( Indians).— Can.   Ind.  Aff.,  pt. 

2,  6C.  1902.  Bk-infe'nes.— Boas  in  6th  Rep  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  17.  WM. 

Bkinpah  (Tenino:  skiUy  'crarlle';  i>d,  loc- 
ative: *  cradle  place*).  A  small  8nahap- 
tian  tribe  Hix;aking  the  Tenino  dialect 
and  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Co- 
lumbia r.  opiKwite  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Chuttis,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wa«h.  They 
were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of 
1855  anil  placeil  on  the  reservation  of  that 
name.    Their  number  is  unknown. 

8aw-paw.— Rf>N.s.  Fur  Hiinten.  1.186, 1H&5.  Bk«en.— 
Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  2Ki,  18^9.  Bkien.— Robic In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857. 352,  1kt8.    Bkin.— <;ibbH  in  Pac. 


R.  R.  Rep.,  1. 410.  1k.=)5.  Bk^npiu— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740,  1896.  Bkin-piJi.— U.  8.  Stat. 
at  Laixe,  xir,  9.')1,  1863.  Tekin.— Lee  and  Frost, 
Oregon,  176,  1844  (misprint). 

Bkiitlainai-hadai  {Sk/VsLa-i  na-i  xatld^-i, 
•people  of  the  hoase  where  they  always 
have  plenty  of  food' ).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Yaku-lanas,  a  Uaida  family  of  the 
Baven  clan;  probably  named  from  a 
house. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,1905. 

Bkitswith.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  riverand 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  n.  Idaho.  The 
name  Co.'Ur<i' Alone  (French*  Awl-heart*), 
by  which  they  are  ix)pularly  known,  was 
originally  a  nickname  usetl  ny  some  chief 
of  the  tribe  to  express  the  size  of  a 
tnwhM-'s  heart.  The  Skitswiph  bear  a 
high  reputation  for  indiLstry,  self-respect, 
and  grxwi  behavior.  In  1909  533  were 
enuiiiorated  as  b«*longing  to  the  Cceur 

d'Alene  n?H.,  Idaho. 

Goeur,  and  Alenei.— Scouler  ( 1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Ix)nd.,  I,  2:^8.  1818.  Ooenr  d'Alene.— Parker, 
Journnl.  '293.  1m40.  CflBor  d'Eleine.— Stevenn  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  46.  33d  Con^.,  1st  sons.,  77,  1S64.  Oobhp 
d*Eliene.— I))id.  Coeur  d'EIine.— Ibid.  Ooenr 
d'Helene.— Ijano  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  81«t  Cong., 
1st  Mvvs..  170, 18-'i().  CoBurt  d'Aleines.— Mayne,  Bnt. 
Ool.,  'J.***..  ls<l'2.  CoBurtd'aliene.— De  Smet.  I»tter^ 
170.  1813.  Coeun  d'Helene.— I^ne  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep..  159.  l-ViO.  Ooeurt-pointus.— Domenech,  Des- 
erts. 1. 441.  I860.  Conerd  Helene.— I^ane  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  i.  521.  1853.  Goner  d*AIieaM.— 
Dart  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  216, 1851.  Oour  d'Aleine.— 
Nicolet,  Ore^n,  US,  1846.    Oour  d'AlmM.— Cain 


in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  210.  1860.  Govr  4'AUBe.— Rob- 
eruion  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  aoth  Con^.,  IM 
seas..  8.  1848.  Cour  De  Lion.— JohnsoQ  and 
Winter.  Rock v  Mts..  a4. 1846.  L«s Goran i*AiaMa.— 
Ooz.  Columbia  R  .  ii.  150.  1831.  VtcdU  Haarta.— 
Domenech.  De^rt^  ii,  262,  I860.  Paiate4  Heart 
ladiaas.— Saxtonin  Pac.R.R.Rep..i.2&7.1865(mi»- 
print ) .  Pointed  Hearted  Indians  —Wright  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  32. 85th  Cong..  2d  sess..  37,  1859.  Poiatod- 
iMarto.— Cox.  Columbia  R..  ii,  181.  1850. 
Printed  Hearts.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  159. 1850 
(misprint).  Q*ma'shpU.— Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  733. 1896  (*cama.H  people ':  Yakiiua  name). 
B'ehirai.— Oiorda.  Kalispel  DicL.  I.  494,  1877-79. 
Bh-ehee-tsoo-ee.— A.  T.  Richardson,  inf  n,  1907 
(nameas  pronounced  by  a  Skitswiith). 
way.— Row  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23. 1870. 
iak.— Kellvy.  Oregon.  68.  1830.  8ke 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  II.  475.  1814. 
aiah.— Cass  (1^31)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III.  609.  1855.  BketaoBiish.- Lewis  and 
Clark  Expod.,  i.  map.  1814.  BketniL- WiIke^ 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv.  449.  IM.*).  BUt-nuah.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  460.  1854.  Bkitsaih.  - 
Gallatin  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  lii, 
402.  1853.  Bkituush.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  SOth 
Cong.,  l<(t  se!«..  7,  1848.  Bkitsimftq.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  733,  lsv«  (Palona  name). 
Bkxtsoi.— Gatschet.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  ( Okinagan  name). 
Bkitsoish  — Hale  in  U.  S.  E.\nl.  Expe<i.,  vi,  209, 
1846.  Bkitswish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I, 
415.  1855.  Btchitsni.— Gat«*het,  op.  cit.  (-Flat- 
head" name).  Btiel  Bhoi.— De  Smet.  Letten*, 
216,  1«43.  Btietahoi.- Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K.,  733,  1896. 

Bkittagetan  Family.  The  name  applied 
to  a  lin^b^tic  family  compoeed  of  the 
Indians  iLsually  known  as  Iiaida  (q.  v.). 
It  was  taken  from  S(^e^ dagits,  a  name  of 
one  of  the  Iiaida  town  chiefs,  which 
seems  to  mean  'son  of  the  chiton'  [mol- 
Insk].  This  was  fin«t  erroneously  applied 
to  the  town  of  Hlgagilda,  of  which  he  was 
head  chief,  and  later,  under  the  form 
Skittagt^ta  (whj  Skidegate),  was  applied  by 
Gallatin  to  the  people  speaking  this  lan- 
gua^,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  Powell. 
siHaidJu— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs., 
16b,  18)M.  =*Haidah.— v^tKilerin  Jotir.  Roy.  Geog. 
8oc.,  XI.  2'24,  1841.  >Hai-dai.— Work  quoted  by 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  ^Hidery.— 
I>ean<«,  Tales  from  Hideiy,  passim,  1899.  <Hy- 
dahs.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com pend.,  app.,  460, 
1878.  >Kygduu.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  269. 
1869.  X  Hootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii.  fitH. 
1882.  X  Vorthern.— Scoiiler.  op.  cit.  >  Qoeea 
Oharlotte's  Island.— <>allatin  in  Trans.  Am.  An> 
tiq.  Soc..  II,  15.  30(*>.  1K36.  >8kidefatti.— Gallatin 
In  8c-hoo1craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  402.  1868. 
>Bkittafets.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. Soc., 
n,  pt.  1,  c,  l^m.  =8kittacetaii.— Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.  118,1891. 

Bkittok.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
Kaknu  r.,  Ala£>ka,  forming  part  of  the 
Kenai  settlement. 

Ohkituk.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  70. 1808.   Bhittok.— 
Post  route  map,  1903. 

Bklau  {S'k'lan^y  *  beaver').  A  Squaw- 
mish  villa^re  community  on  the  left  Dank 
of  Scjuawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bkoachaifl  {Sk'odtcai^s,  *deep  bole  in 
water').  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrartl  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Bkogari.  The  Tutelo  village  in  1748; 
situated  on  the  n.  branch  of  the  Snsqae- 
hanna,  in  the  present  Columbia  co.,  Fa. 
At  the  date  named  it  was  "the  only  towD 
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on  the  whole  continent  inhabited  by 
Tutelees,  a  degenerate  remnant  of  thieves 
and  drunkards  (De  Schweinitz,  Life  of 
Zeisberger,  149,  1870).  It  was  to  this 
village  that  the  Tutelo  moved  from 
Shamokin. 

Bkohwak  (SkoTUKi^k,  *  skinny  [peo- 
ple]'.—Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r. ,  about  15  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.   Pop. 

1 1  in  1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Skozwft'k.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  liiHt..  ii, 
169.  1900.  Bkuhuak.— Can.  Ind.  AfF.  1892,  312, 
1K93.  Bkuoualck.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899.  Skuwha.— Can.  In<l.  Aff. 
1886,  230, 1887.     Skuwka.— Ibid.,  277,  1894. 

Bkoiyaae  (* place  of  whortleberries.' — 
Morgan. )  A  former  Seneca  village  at  the 
site  of  Waterloo,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
Sullivan's  army,  under  Col.  John  Harper, 
Sept.  8,  1779.  '  At  that  time  it  contained 
about  18  houses,  and  was  surrounded  by 
orchards  of  peach  and  apple  trees.  On 
Sept  3,  1879,  the  centennial  of  this  event 
was  celebrated,  at  which  time  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  the  village  park  at 

Waterloo.  (g.  p.  d.) 

LoBf  Falli.— Fellows  (1779)  in  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Sauyou.— Grant  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  142, 1887.  Ba'- 
yase.— Morgan.  League  Inni.,  39^1,  1851  rSeneca 
and  Onondaga  name).  Bcauwaga.— Jenkins 
(1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Kxped.  Gen.  Sulliviin,  174, 
1X87.  Bcawyacc— Ibid.,  142.  Soharoyot.— Pa. 
Mag.  Hist.,  18.  1904.  Bchoyerre.— Grant,  op.cit, 
111.  Beoawraee.— N.  Y.  Ind.  Prt)blem.  224, 1889. 
Bhaiyua.— Norris  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exjjed.Gen. 
Sullivan,  23ft,  1887  (or  Large  Falls).  Bkaigee.— 
Dearborn  (1779)  quoted  by  Ck)nover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Bka'-yase.— Morgan, 
League  Iro<i.,394, 18ftl  (Tuscnrora  and  Mohawk 
name).  Bkayea.— N.  Y.  Ind.  Troblem.  216.  220, 
1889.  Bkoi-yase.— Morgan,  League  Iro<}.,  470, 
1851  (Cayuga  name).  8ko-ne'-a»e. — Ibid.,  391 
(Oneida  name). 

Bkoka.  A  name  among  herbalists  for 
the  skunk-cabbage  (Sf/mnjocarmis  fccti- 
dui)f  '*8koka  of  the  luaians'^  (Rafin- 
esque,  181^).  The  name  is  probably 
short  for  Lenape  (Delaware)  s'kdkawCmshf 
'skunk- weed*.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Bkoke.  A  New  England  name  for  the 
pokeheTTY  (Phytolacca  decaiidra).  Prob- 
ably denved  from  lyiassachu-set  rrCskoky 
*that  which  is  red'  (Trumbull),  or 
nCihwak,  (w.  r.  «.) 

Bkokomish  (* river  i)eople').  A  body 
of  Salish  who,  according  to  Eells,  form 
one  of  three  subdivinions  of  the  Twana 
(q.  v.).  They  lived  at  the  mouth  of 
Skokomish  r.,  which  flows  into  the 
upper  end  of  Hoods  canal,  Wash.,  where 
a  reservation  of  the  same  name  has  been 
set  aside  for  them.  They  officially  num- 
bered 203  in  1909,  but  this  figure  includes 

the  two  other  subdivisions  of  the  Twana. 
Hokamiah.— Lane  quottnl  bv  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  l,  521,  1853.  Kokomish  — Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
302, 1877.  Beoeomiah.— Wilket*,  U.  S.  Expl.  Kxped., 
IT.  410.  1845.  Bki-ki-bish.— Eclla  in  Smithson. 
Inet.  Rep.,pt.  i.  605, 1887  (Twana  name).  8ka-ka- 
mbh.— IbicL  (Clallam  name).  Bkakobish— Kells, 
letter,  B.  A.  E.  (Ni«qualli  name).  Bkaquah- 
miah.«8teYeiis  in  H.  R.  Ex.  l>oc.  37,  84th  Cong.. 


8d  sew.,  46,  1857.  Bkaqnainiih .—Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  12,  1863.  BkaMuamiah.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1862. 859, 1863.  Bkiqnamiah.— Stevens,  op.  cit. 
Bkokainiah.-Oibb8  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  431, 1856. 
Bk5-k6W.— McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  ( Puyallup  name).  Bkokomish.— Lane  in  Ind. 
AIT.  Rep..  162. 1850.  Bko-ko-niah.— U.  S.  Ind.  Trea- 
ties, 800,  1878.  B'Komish.— Watkins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  3,  1878.  Bko-sko- 
mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170, 1852. 

Bkolai  (from  Nikolai,  the  chiefs  name). 

An  Ahtena  village  on  Nizina  r.,  Alaska. 

near  the  mouth  of  Chitistone  r.,  lat.  61^ 

21',  Ion.  143*»  17^ 

Vioolai's ▼Ulace.— Allen.  Rep.,  128. 1887.  Vikolai.— 

Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  299, 1901. 

Bkonohin,  Bkontohiih.    See  Schonchin. 

Bkonon  {Skd^n^),  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 
in  the  locality  now  called  Arroyo  del 
Burro. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bkooke  ('snake').  A  gens  of  the  Ab- 
naki. 


Bkog.— J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1906  (modem  St  Fran- 
cis A  bnaki  form).  Bkooke.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174.  1877. 

Bkooknm  Chuok  ('strong  water').  The 
local  name  for  a  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  102 in  1909. 

Bkookum  Chuck.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  160,  1901. 
Bkukem  Chuok.— Ibid.,  187, 1884. 

Bkopamiflh.  A  boily  of  Salish  fonnerly 
living  on  upper  Green  r.,  Wash.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  White  r.,  but  now  oh  Muckleshoot 
res.  Pop.  222  in  1863;  at  present  un- 
known. 

Green  River  Indians.— Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
338.  1857.  Heooope.— Simmons,  ibid.,  395.  1850. 
Hesoope.— Taylor  in  C-al.  Farmer.  June  12,  1868. 
Hiakap.— Oosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  244.  1856. 
Hooscope.— Ibid.,  838.  1857.  Bko-palMh.— Mallet, 
ibid..  iVk.  1877.  Bkopahmiah.— Gibbs in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  I.  179.  187^  Bkopo-^hmish.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  878.  1873.  Bkope-a-mish.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
17.  1870.  White  River  Indians.— Gosnell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  244. 1858  (evidently  intended  for  Green 
r.;  see  Gosnell,  op.  cit.,  388, 1857). 

Bkoton.  One  of  the  names  applied  to 
the  Athapasc^ans  formerly  dwelling  on  or 
near  Rogue  r. ,  Oreg.  They  were  include 
by  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840)  among  the 
Umpqua.  The  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1864 
(Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  48,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sees., 
10,  1854)  was  made  by  the  Chasta, 
Scoton,  and  Umpqua,  all  of  w.  Oregon. 
The  Skoton  were  divided  into  the  Cow- 
nantico,  Sacheriton,  and  Naalye.  In  1875 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  177,  1875)  they  num- 
bered 36  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  and  166 

on  Siletz  res.     See  Cha^ta-Skoton, 
BoonU.— Parker.  Jour.,  257,  1840.    Beotons.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1856. 

Bkowl.  Given  by  Petroff  (10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884)  as  the  name  of  a 
town  near  Kasaan,  Alaska.  The  word  is 
undoubtedlv  a  corruption  of  Sga^oal,  the 
name  of  a  chief  of  Kasaan.  If  any  place 
was  so  named,  it  was  probably  a  small 
summer  town  or  camp.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Bkowtout.  A  division  of  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicola 
lake,  Brit.  Col. — Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  113, 
1862. 
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Sktahlejnm.  A  divifiion  of  Salish,  some- 
times rated  ajR  a  subdivision  of  the  Sno- 
homish, on  the  upper  waters  of  Snoho- 
mish r.,  Wash. 

Bk-tah-le-fom.— Qibbfl  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  4S0, 
18&5.  Bk-tah-le-jom.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
466,  ISM.  Bk-tih-le-lam.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  878, 
1878.  Blraek-itaa-a>iainM.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  170,  1852.  Btak-U-le-jatah.— Mallet,  ibid., 
198, 1877. 

Sktahkniih.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Dwamish  lake  and  r.,  Wash. 

B'ka-tehl-mish  — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436, 
1856.  B'ketehmiah.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trib^  v, 
703,  ia57.  Bkt£hl-miah.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  878, 
1873.  Bk'tehlmUh.-Oibbs  in  Ckint.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I.  241.  1877. 

Skudnt  {Sk/u^dA8f  a  word  used  when 
one  misses  a  thing  by  arriving  too  late). 
A  Uaida  town  of  the  Djignaahl-lanas 
family  on  the  n.  side  of  Lyell  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  CJol. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  278,  1905. 

Sknhamen  (SQuha/mEn).  A  village  of 
the  Biyita  tribe  of  Ck>wichan,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in 
19th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  454, 1894. 

Skuingkung  (Smi^fiijufl).  A  Songish 
band  at  Victoria,  Brit  Col. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17,  1890. 

Skuktkhat  {Skukiuat,  '  sucker  mouth ' ). 
A  former  village  oif  the  Tlakluit  below 
The  Dalles  of  Columbia  r. ,  Wash.   (e.  s. ) 

Skull.     See  Anatomy. 

Skulteen.  A  l>ody  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  122  in 
1896,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 

Sknmeme  {Sku-mt^'Tne).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututni  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Greg.,  at  its  mouth. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Bkmuin  (Sk'ttinVn^  *keekwilee-house,' 
the  term  keekwiUe  meaning  *  low,'  or 
'under,*  probably  referring  to  the  semi- 
subterranean  houses  of  the  N.  W.  inte- 
rior.) A  Bquawmish  village  community 
on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— llill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
474,  1900. 

Sknnk.  (1)  The  common  name  of  a 
meml)er  of  American  nmsteloid  carnivor- 
ous inammals  {Mq^hitia  inephitica)^  first 
appearing  in  EngliHh  in  the  17th  century. 
The  eariiotft  citation  is  bv  Wood  in  his 
New  Englund'H  Prospect  (1634).  This 
author,  as  well  as  Josselyn  (1638-63), 
tiaes  the  form  agrinvkf  which  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet.,  155,  1903)  connects  with 
the  Abnaki  staankv.  The.Cree  8ikdk,  the 
Chippewa  shikdg,  et<^.,  are  cognate  Algon- 
(fuiau  words.  Tlie  word  came  into  hng- 
hsh  from  Abnaki  (Kennebec),  in  which 
the  se(;(>nd  syllable  is  nasalized.  (2)  Any 
other  Hpecies  of  tUe  genus  Mephitis^  and, 
by  extt'nnion,  any  species  of  the  genera 
Spilogale  and  Omnxitus.  A f ter  the  skunk 
have  been  named  skunk-bear  (the  wol- 
verene), skunk  blai^kbird  or  skunk-bird 
(the  bolx)link),  skunk-bill  (the  surf- 
scoter),    skunk-cabbage   or   skunkweed 


( Symplocarmis  fcrtidtis ;  see  Skoke ) ,  skunk- 
head  or  skunktop  (pied  duck,  or  the 
surf -scoter) ,  skunk-porpoise  ( Lagenorhyn- 
cus  actthis),  skunk-spruce  {Pieea  cnua- 
denm),  skunkery  or  skunk-farm  (a  place 
where  skunks  are  kept  or  bred  for  profit). 
(3)  Among  derived  meanings  are:  *'a 
vile,  mean,  good-for-nothing,  or  low- 
down  fellow,"  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tive being  skunky  or  skunkish.  Also 
there  is  the  verb  to  skunk,  having  the 
senses:  (a)  to  defeat  utterly,  without  the 
other  party  scoring  at  all;  (6)  to  get  no 
votes  in  an  election;  (r)  to  leave  without 
paying  one's  bills.  Sea-skunk  is  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  a  certain  type  of 
motor-boats.  (a.  f.  c.     w.  r.  g.) 

Bknnk-oabbage.     See  Skoke, 

Bknrghut  (Sk-v^-rxHt),  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastat^osta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour,  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1893. 

Sknrshka.  The  Water-snake  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  Its  members 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from  Sia. 
The  clan  forms  a  phratry  with  the  Sqowi 
(Rattlesnake),  llatsi  (I^th),  and  Meyo 
(Lizard)  clans.  (f.  w.  h.) 

8hft'nhka-hano<'<^.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  352, 
1896  (misprint  sh  (or  gk;  MmK*  =  ' people'). 

Bkatnkten  {Sku^tnkHEn,  *promontory*). 
A  SquawmLsh  village  conmiunity  on  the 
K.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Oil. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bknzifl  (*  jumping') .  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  Fraser  r.  above  Spuzzum,  Brit. 
Col. ;  pop.  33  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

SouBv.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  418.  1898.  Bko'sU.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sury.Can., 6, 1899.  Bkuny.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii.  164, 1901. 

Bkwah.    A  Chilliwack  village  in  s.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  pop.  104  in  1909. 
Bkwah.— Ohu.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2,  160.  1901.    Bquah.— 
Ibid..  74,   1878.    Squah-tta.— Gibbs.  MS.  Tocab., 
B.  A.  E. 

Bkwahladat  (Sqod^ladas).  A  Haida 
family  of  the  Raven  clan,  living  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain, but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  indicate  that  they  were  successful 
fishermen.  This  family  generally  lived 
with  the  lllgahetgu-lanas,  but  at  one 
time  had  indei>endent  towns  opposite 
Hippa  id.  and  in  Rennell  ad.  There  part 
of  them  came  to  be  known  as  Nasto-kega- 
wai.  Originally  they  seem  to  have 
formed  one  family  with  the  Djahui- 
skwahladagai.  (j.  r.  s.) 

8koa'U'adas.-^Pk>a9, 12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
24, 1898.  Bqoa'huiaa.  —Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270. 
1905. 

Bkwailnh  ( ' hoar  frost').  A  Shuswap 
town  on  Pavilion  cr.,  an  e.  affluent  of 
upper  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  68  in  1909. 

Papillion.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19.  1862. 
PaTilion.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.. pt.  n,  162,  1901.  Pavil- 
ion.—Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n.  166, 
map.  1900.  Skwai'-luh.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  1891,  sec.  U,  44, 1892. 
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Bkwaius  (Sk'toaVus) .  A Squawm ish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burranl  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
475,  1900. 

Bkwala  {Sh'wa^h).  A  former  village 
or  camp  of  the  Piialt,  a  Ck)wichan  tribe 
on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  so 
named  from  a  slough  on  whirh  it  was 
situated.— Hill-Tout,  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
48,  1902. 

Bkwauyik  (Skwa^uyia-),  A  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  169,  1900. 

Bkwawalookt.     A  Cowichan    tribe  on 

lower  Fraser  r.,  below  Hojhj,  Brit.  Col.; 

pop.  16  in  1909. 

bhawahlook.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1904.  sec.  ii.  75, 1905. 

Bkawah-looki.— Ibid..  1894.  277.  1M95.    Bkowall.^ 

Ibid.,  79.  1878.     Bkwawahlooks.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  160. 

1901. 

Bkway.  A  Chilliwack  village  on  Skway 
r.,  which  empties  into  the  lower  Fraser, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  27  in  li)09. 

Bkway.— (nil.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2.  160,  1901.  Bgai.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  4,  1902. 
Bquay.— Ibid.,  276,  1894.  Squay-ya.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria,  1872.  Syuay.— <:an.  Ind. 
Aff.,  188, 1884. 

Skweahm.  A  Nicomen  winter  village  on 
Nicomen  slough,  near  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  27  in  1909. 

Bkuya'm.— Boa.<i  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  454,  1894. 
Bkweahm.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  160,  1901.  Squeam.— 
Ibid.,  31:*.  1888. 

Bkwealets  (SkwKa^l^ts,  *  coming  in  of  the 
water').  An  abandoned  Chilliwack  vil- 
lage on  upper  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Bkwiteague.     8ee  *S7wW<'«^/^. 

Blaaktl  ( Sld^axL)^    A  Bellacoola  village 

on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above  8nut- 

lelatl. 

Bli'aqtl.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribefl  Can.,  8, 
1891.  Bla'axL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  n.  49. 1898. 

Blahaltkam  ('upper  country').  A 
Shuswap  village  at  the  foot  of  Little  Shus- 
wap  lake,  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  band  which  in- 
cludes the  people  of  this  village  and  those 

of  Kwikooi.  Pop.  88  in  1906,  96  in  1909. 
Haltham.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  166.  1901.  Hal- 
thun.— Ibid.,  863. 1897.  Haltkam.— Ibid.. 312. 1892. 
Halt-kum.— Ibid.,  1885. 19ti.  18s6.  Little  Lake  Bhot- 
wap.— Ibid.,  pt.  II.  68. 1902.  Sahhahltkum.— Ibid.. 
47,  siippl.,  1902.  Bla-halt-kam.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 

Blana.  An  Ahtena  village  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Slanaand  (Y>pi>er  rs.,  Alaska. 

Blank.  A  wor<l  said  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  but  of  doubtful  et  vinologv,  defined 
by  Nelson  (Inds.  of  N.  J.'  11*9, 1894)  as  **a 
name  applied  in  the  neighlM)rhood  of  Pat- 
erson  to  a  small  lx>dy  of  water  S€»tting  back 
like  a  bay  along  the  shores  of  a  river." 

Blate.  This  material,  which  is  widely 
diversified  in  character,  was  in  very 
general  use  by  the  tril)es  n.  of  Mexico 
for  the  manufacture  of  utensils,  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  carvings  in  gen- 
eral.   The  typical  slates  are  charactenze<l 


by  their  laminated  structure,  and  these 
were  used  to  some  extent,  especially  for 
implements;  but  the  more  massive  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  greenish  striped  slates 
of  the  Eastern  states,  the  argillite  (q.  v.) 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
states  to  the  s.,  and  the  black  slate  of 
the  N.  W.  coast,  were  usually  preferred. 
Argillite  was  much  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  valley, 
and  an  ancient  quarry  of  this  material, 
located  at  Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  been 
des<rribed  by  Mercer  (see  Quarrin). 
Material  from  this  and  corresponding 
quarries  was  used  mainly  for  flaked  imple- 
ments, including  leaf-shaped  blades, 
knives,  and  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads, 
and  these  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  The  fine-grained 
greenish  and  striped  slates  of  the  Eastern 
and  Mi<ldle  states  and  (.*anada  were  ex- 
tensively em^ilo^'ed  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  varieties  of  objects  of  somewhat 
problematic  use,  including  banner  stones, 
bird-shaped  stones,  and  perforated  and 
sculptured  tablets.  It  is  prol)able  that, 
like  the  green  agates  and  jadeites  of  Mex- 
ico, some  varieties  of  this  stone  had  special 
significance  with  the  native  tribes.  The 
tril)es  of  the  N.  W.  coast  employ  a  fine- 
grained black  slate  in  their  very  artistic 
carvings,  which  the  Haida  obtain  chiefly 
from  deposits  on  Slate  cr..  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.  This  slate  has  the  desirable 
quality  of  being  soft  and  easily  carved 
when  freshly  quarried,  and  of  growing 
harder  with  time.  It  is  black  and  takes 
an  excellent  polish.  See  Sculpture,  Totem" 
poUs. 

References  to  the  use  of  slate  occur  in 
many  works  relating  to  ethnology  and 
archeology,  but  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  l)e  given  in  full.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  are  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Penn.,  vi,  1897;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Kep. 
1888,  1890;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848.  (w.  ii.  h.) 

Blavery.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery,  though  so  widespread  as  to  have 
becm  almost  universal,  existed  an3rwhere 
among  very  primitive  peoples,  since 
so(*iety  must  reach  a  certain  state  of  or- 
ganization before  it  ciin  find  lodgment 
(see  Social  organization).  It  appears, 
however,  among  peoples  whose  status  is 
far  below  that  of  civilization. 

Among  the  Eskimo,  slavery  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown*  although  in 
the  part  of  Alaska  immediately  n.  of 
the  Tlingit,  where  the  Eskimo  borrowed 
much  of  Indian  culture  and  arts,  it  is 
possible  that  it  existed  in  some  form,  as 
Bancroft  affirms.  Dall  dist^overed  no 
traces  of  slavery  in  Alaska,  and  doubts 
if  it  ever  existed  there.  If  the  institu- 
tion ever  gained  a  foothold  among  the 
Eskimo  it  was  foreign  to  their  own  cul- 
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ture  and  habits,  was  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and  was  practised 
only  in  a  mach  modified  form. 

Befiinning  with  the  Tlingit,  slavery  as 
an  institution  existed  among  all  the  N.  W. 
coast  Indians  as  far  as  California.  1 1  prac- 
tically ceased  with  s.  Oregon,  although  the 
Hapa,  of  Athapascan  stock,  and  the  Nozi 
^Yanan),  both  of  k.  California,  practised 
it  to  some  extent,  according  to  Powers. 
Among  the  former,  a  bastard  l)ecame 
the  slave  for  life  of  one  of  the  male  rela- 
tives of  the  mother  and  was  compelled 
to  perform  menial  service;  nor  could  he 
or  she  marry  a  frt»e  person.  Such  slaves 
seem  to  have  boon  entitled  to  purchase 
freedom,  provided  they  could  accumu- 
late sufficient  wealth.  Both  the  Klamath 
and  the  Modoc  seem  to  have  had  slavery 
in  some  form.  The  Klamath  word  for 
slave  is  lug)*h,  from  luktha^  *to  carry  a 
load,'  indicating  that  the  slaves  were  the 
carriers  of  the  tril)e  (Gatschet).  The 
institution  had  found  its  way  up  Colum- 
bia r.  also,  at  least  as  far  as  \Vallawallar., 
where  it  was  known  to  the  Cayuse  of 
Waiilatpuan,  and  t<i  the  Noz  Perc<^s  of 
Shahaptian  stock.  From  the  VV.  coast  it 
appears  to  have  passed  far  into  the  inte- 
nor,  where  it  wa«  practised,  probably  in 
a  milch  modiiieil  form,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Mackenzie  r.  region.  It  is  said  that 
the  Etchareottine  were  callefl  Airokhnakj 
'slaves',  by  their  Cree  neighl>ors,  an 
epithet  which  in  its  French  and  Indian 
forms  came  to  be  the  name  (Slave  or 
Slavey )  under  which  they  are  best  known. 

The  N.W.  region,  enibracingthe  islands 
and  coast  occupied  by  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida,  and  theChimmi^yan,  Chinookan, 
Wakashan,  and  Salishan  tril)es,  formed 
the  stronghold  of  the  institution.  As  we 
pass  to  the  eastward  the  practice  of 
slavory  becomes  modified,  ana  finally  its 
place  is  taken  bv  a  very  different  custom. 
Among  the  tribes  mentioned,  slavery 
seems  to  haveexiste<l  long  enough  to  have 
eecured  a  prominent  ]>lace  in  mvthology 
and  to  have  materially  modified  tbe  habits 
and  institutions  of  the  ]>eople.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  origin  of  ideas  of  casto  and  rank 
widespread  among  tril)es  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  but  comparatively  unknown  else- 
where among  our  Indians.  It  varie<l  con- 
siderablv  among  different  tribes,  the  most 
essentiaf  chanu^teristics,  however,  being 
similar,  as  was  the  general  mo^le  of  life 
of  the  peoples  practisinjf  it.  The  above- 
named  were  fishing  tril)es  and  expert 
canotuncn,  depending  for  food  far  more  on 
the  pnKiucts  of  sea  fisheries  than  on  game. 
All  live<l  in  settled  villages.  With  all, 
the  essi'ntial  condition  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion was  wealth,  not  renown  gained  in 
war.  The  slaves  coni»ipte<i  of  prisoners 
taken  from  neighboring  tribes,  chiefly 
women  and  children;  and,  among  most 


tribes,  of  their  descendants.  Over  most 
of  the  area  in  question  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  regular  traffic  in  slavea, 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
private  wealth.  Jewett  states  in  his  Nar- 
rative (1815)  that  a  Nootka  chief  had  in 
his  house  **  nearly  fifty  male  and  female 
slaves,  no  other  chief  having  more  than 
twelve."  Simpson  estimated  that  slaves 
formed  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  Tlingit.  The  price  of  an  adult  slave 
was  al>out  $500  in  blankets;  of  a  child,  50 
blankets,  alH>ut$150. 

Servitude  in  the  N.  W.  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  rather  mild  type.  Slaves,  as 
a  rule,  were  well  fed  and  well  treated, 
as  was  natural  with  valuable  pn)perty. 
The  condition  of  the  bondman  indeed 
seems  generally  to  have  bet»n  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  master,  whom  he 
assisted  in  paddling,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing, even  in  making  war  on  neighboring 
tnbes.  Expeditions  were  often  under- 
taken for  the  primary  ))urpose  of  slave 
catching.  The  slaves  macie  or  helped 
make  canoes,  cut  wood,  carried  water, 
aided  in  building  houses,  etc.  Enslaved 
women  and  children  were  household 
drudges,  performing  the  laborious  and 
menial  tasks  wlii<rh  elsewhere  fell  to 
the  lot  of  free  women.  The  distinc- 
tion l>etween  the  slave  an<i  the  free  man 
was  esiK'cially  sharply  drawn  in  all 
ceremonial  practices,  from  which  slaves 
were  rigidly  excluded,  and  generally  also 
with  regard  to  marriage,  for  the  'slave 
usually  could  not  mate  with  a  free  man 
or  woman,  though  the  Makah  men.  Swan 
asserts,  fre<]uently  married  female  slaves. 
The  male  offsprini?  of  such  marriages 
seem  to  have  occupietl  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion between  free  men  and  slaves.  Slaves 
seem  to  have  had  no  well-defined  rights; 
they  could  not  own  property  and  were 
subject  to  the  caj>rices  of  tlu'ir  owners, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 
them.  Among  the  Tlingit  it  was  cus- 
tomary' to  kill  slaves  and  to  bury  their 
bodies  l>eneath  the  corner-posts  of  the 
chiefs'  houses  at  the  time  when  they  were 
erected;  but  this  does  not  apj^ear  to  have 
been  done  by  t  he  Haida.  At  other  tiroes 
they  were  given  away  or  freed  to  show 
that  th(»ir  owner  was  so  wealthy  he  could 
easily  affonl  to  ))art  with  them.  Swan 
states  that  when  a  chief  died  among  the 
Makah  his  favorite  slaves  were  killed  and 
burie<l  with  him. 

Punishment  for  shortcomings  was  some- 
times R'vere,  the  owner  of  a  slave  being 
resix)nsihletonoone.  Occasionally  slaves 
were  killed  outright  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion. 

Investigation  of  slavery  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Atlantic 
slope  is  d  iflicult.  Scattered  through  early 
histories  are  references  to  the  subpsct,  but 
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such  accounts  are  usually  devoid  of  de- 
tails, and  the  context  often  proves  them 
to  be  based  on  erroneous  conceptions. 
Had  slavery  existed  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  tribes,  we  should  find  m 
the  mass  of  documentary  history  as  full 
accounts  of  the  practice  as  there  is  con- 
cerning the  less -known  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast.  The  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  references  should  make  us 
cautious  in  accepting  statements  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  slavery.  The  early 
French  and  Spanish  histories,  it  is  true, 
abound  in  allusions  to  Indian  slaves,  even 
specifying  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  taken,  but  the  terms  * 'slave''  and 
" prisoner'*  were  used  interchangeably  in 
almost  every  such  instance.  Hennepin,  in 
his  account  of  his  own  captivity  among 
the  Sioux,  uses  these  terms  as  equivalent, 
and  speaks  of  himself  as  a  slave,  though 
his  storv  clearly  shows  that  he  had  been 
adopted  by  an  old  chief  in  the  place  of  a 
lost  son.  With  the  exception  of  the  area 
above  mentioned,  traces  of  true  slavery 
are  wanting  throughout  the  region  n.  of 
Mexico.  In  its  place  is  founa  another 
institution  that  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  it.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  state  of  periodic  intertribal 
warfare  seems  to  have  existed.  Dis- 
putes as  to  the  jx)sses8ion  of  land,  re- 
taliation for  acts  of  violence,  and  blood 
revenge  were  the  alleged  causes;  but  un- 
derlying all  was  the  fierce  martial  spirit 
of  the  Indian  which  ever  spurred  nim 
from  inglorious  peace  to  stirring  d^ds  of 
war.  In  cont^equenc^e  of  such  warfare 
tribes  dwindled  through  the  loss  of  men, 
women,  and  children  killed  or  taken  cap- 
tive. Natural  increase  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  good  such  losses;  for  while  Indian 
women  were  prolific,  the  loss  of  children 
by  disease,  especially  in  early  infancy, 
was  very  great.  Hence  arose  the  institu- 
tion of  aaoption.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, especially  the  latter  two  classes, 
were  every  where  considered  spoils  of  war. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
had  been  tortured  and  kille<l  to  glut  the 
savage  passions  of  the  conquerors,  the 
rest  of  the  captives  were  adopted,  after 
certain  preliminaries,  into  the  several 
^ntes,  each  newlv  adopted  member  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  lost  husMnd,  wife,  son, 
or  daughter,  and  being  invested  with  the 
tatter's  rights,  privilegi«,  and  duties.  It 
sometimes  happeneil  that  small  parties 
wentout  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking 
captives  to  be  adopted  in  the  plact^  of  de- 
ceased members  of  families.  John  Tan- 
ner, a  white  boy  thus  captnretl  and  adopted 
by  the  Chippewa,  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
Indian  life  tnat  is  a  mine  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  Adoption  occa- 
sionally took  place  on  a  large  scale,  as,  for 


instance,  when  the  Tuscarora  and  the 
Tutelo,  on  motion  of  their  sponsors  in  the 
federal  council,  were  formally  adopted  as 
offspring  by  the  Oneida,  the  Delawares 
as  cooks  (an  honorable  position)  by  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Nanticoke,  as  offspring 
by  the  Seneca.  In  this  way  these  alien 
trioes  acquired  citizenship  in  the  Iroquois 
League;  they  were  said  to  be  ''braces" 
to  the  **  Extended  Cabin,"  the  name  by 
which  the  Iroquois  designated  their  com- 
monwealth.    (See  Adoption^  Captives), 

Nor  is  it  impossible  that  slaveholaing 
tribes  might  have  substituted  adoption. 
Indications  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
change  might  have  been  effected  may 
be  found  among  the  Tlingit  and  other 
N.  W.  Coast  tribes,  who  not  only  freed 
their  slaves  on  occasions,  but  made  them 
members  of  the  tril>e.  Thev  also  some- 
times married  slaves,  whicn  was  tanta- 
mount to  adoption.  Wherever  slavery 
did  hot  exist,  adoption  seems  to  have  been 
universally  practised.  Except  that  pris- 
oners of  war  were  necessary  to  recruit  both 
institutions,  the  two  are  very  unlike.  The 
slave  of  the  N.  W.  coast  held  absolutely 
no  status  within  the  tribe,  whether  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  individual  as 
the  result  of  war  or  was  bought  as  a  slave 
from  a  neighboring  tribe.  Whatever 
privileges  were  his  were  granted  as  a 
favor,  not  as  a  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adopti'd  person  was  in  every  respect 
the  peer  of  his  fellow-tribesmen.  It  he 
proved  equal  to  the  position  assi^ed  him 
in  the  tribe,  and  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  advancement  was  sure,  and 
he  might  aspire  to  any  office  attainable 
by  the  individual  into  whose  place  he  had 
been  adopted.  If  the  new  member  of  the 
tribe  proved  a  poor  hunter,  a  poor  pro- 
vider, or,  above  all,  if  he  lacked  courage, 
his  position  was  not  enviable:  he  was 
despised,  and  treated  according  to  his 
demerits,  probably  worse  than  if  he  had 
Ijeen  bom  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Still 
there  was  nothing  in  his  position  or  treat- 
ment to  justify  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  slave,  and  his  ignominy  and  shame 
were  probably  not  greater  than  were  usu- 
ally incurred  by  the  i:>oor  and  worthless. 
It  was  the  usual  custom  to  depose  the 
coward  from  man's  estate,  and,  m  native 
metaphor,  to  "make  a  woman"  of  him. 
Such  persons  associated  ever  after  with 
the  women  and  aided  them  in  their  tasks. 
Such  was  the  custom  among  the  Pawnee, 
as  recortied  by  Grinnell  (Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  26,  1893),  who  also  gives  a  still 
more  curious  custom,  by  which  young 
men  who  had  not  attained  any  speciu 
standing  in  the  tribe  lived  as  servants  in 
the  families  of  men  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, and  performed  many  offices  almost 
menial.    Dunbar  speaks  of  these  servants 
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as  being  parasites  and  as  usoally  being 
the  most  worthless  members  of  the  tribes 
(Pawnee  Indians,  1880). 

In  most  tribes  polygamy  was  per- 
mitted, and  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  men  to  take  to  wife  female  cap- 
tives. As  a  legal  wife  such  a  woman  was 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  her  mar- 
ried sisters  in  the  tribe,  but  her  actual 
treatment  depended  largely  upon  her 
capacities  and  her  personal  popularity. 
Wnen  she  was  introduced  into  a  family 
where  there  already  were  several  wives, 
jealousy  was  easily  aroused,  and  the  new 
wife  was  likely  to  be  abused  and  driven 
to  menial  tasks.  No  doubt  such  women 
were  often  assumed  to  be  slaves  by  the 
casual  observer. 

European  influence  materially  modified 
almostevery  artand  practice  of  the  Indian. 
No  sooner  had  the  border  wars  l^egun  than 
the  natives  discovered  a  higher  value  for 
the  white  prisoners  of  war  than  adoption. 
Although  white  men  and  children  were 
adopted  into  Indian  tribes  and  lived  and 
died  with  them,  the  ransom  offered  in 
ready  money,  in  whisky,  or  in  powder 
and  |2:uns  changed  the  status  of  the  white 
captive.  He  was  very  generally  held  in 
captivity  for  ransom,  or  taken  to  the 
French,  English,  or  Spanish,  according 
to  his  nativity,  and  disposed  of  for  a  cash 
payment.  Gases  were  not  rare  in  which 
white  captives  were  redeemed  and  sent 
back  to  their  friends  even  after  fonnal 
adoption  into  a  tribe.  The  practice  of 
redeeming  captives  was  favorerl  by  the 
missionaries  and  settlers  with  a  view  of 
mitigating  the  hardships  of  Indian  war- 
fare.  The  spread  of  Indian  slavery  among 
the  tribes  of  the  central  region  was  due  in 
part  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries to  induce  their  red  allies  to  sub- 
stitute a  mild  condition  of  sersatude  for 
their  accustomed  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre,  torture,  and  cannibalism 
(see  Dunn,  Indiana,  1905).  During  the 
interval  l:)etween  his  captivity  and  re- 
demption, usually  lasting  months,  occa- 
sionally several  years,  the  white  captive, 
anless  ado])ted,  was  made  to  do  menial 
tasks,  and  his  lot  was  hard.  The  white 
prisoner,  indeiMl,  unless  very  young,  rarely 
prove<l  satisfactory  as  an  ad(.>pte<l  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe.  He  did  not  often  take 
kindly  to  Indian  life,  was  quick  to  seize 
an  opj)ortunity  to  escape,  and  was  always 
weUromtHi  l>acK  by  his  friends,  whereas  m 
the  case  of  the  Indian,  adoption  severed 
all  former  social  and  tribal  ties.  The 
adopted  Indian  warrior  was  forever  de- 
barred from  returning  to  his  own  people, 
by  whom  he  would  not  have  l)een  re- 
ceiveti.  His  fate  was  thenceforth  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  that  of  his  new 
kinsmen. 

The  Southeastern  Indians — Cherokee*, 


Creeks,  Choctaw,  and  (IJhickasaw — soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans  came  into  possession  of  run- 
away negro  slaves.  The  Indians  were 
quick  to  i)erceive  their  value  as  serv- 
ants, and  we  soon  find  them  buying 
and  selling  black  slaves.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  this  introduction  of 
black  slaves  among  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  and  others  materially  changed  the 
status  of  the  Indian  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Seminole  of  Florida  married  many 
nwro  runaways,  whose  position  seems 
to  have  been  in  all  resj>ects  like  that  of 
other  mem  l>ers  of  the  tn be.  There  were, 
indeed,  among  the  Seminole  several  set- 
tlements of  runaway  negro  slaves  who 
had  their  own  chiefs  and  seem  to  have 
been  a  recognized  part  of  the  tribe. 

Europeans  made  a  practice  of  enslaving 
or  selling  into  slavery  captive  Indians. 
Carolina  was  earl  v  made  by  the  Spaniards 
a  hunting  ground  for  Indian  slaves,  who 
were  deported  to  Cuba.  Numbers  of  the 
male  children  of  the  conquered  Pequot 
were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Massachusetts  and  sold  into  slavery, 
while  the  women  and  girls  were  scattered 
among  white  families  (Bradford  in  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  in,  360,  1856).  The 
English  settlers  of  South  Carolina  prac- 
tised the  enslavement  of  Indians  on  a 
large  scale,  and  during  the  years  1702- 
1708  sent  out  three  expeditions  against 
the  Yamasee,  Apalachee,  and  Timucua, 
of  N.  Florida.  They  carried  back  to 
Charleston  almost  the  entire  population  of 
7  large  towns,  in  all,  some  1,400  persons, 
who  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Carolina 
settlers  or  distributed  amon^  the  Creeks, 
who  assisted  in  the  enterprise.  Indeed, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  by  settlers  seems 
to  have  been  general.  See  Adoption ,  So- 
cial Organization,  (h.  w.  h.) 

Slaves.  An  ethnic  and  linguistic  Atha- 
pascan group  comprising,  according  to 
Petitot  (Diet.  DenO  Dindjie,  xx,  1876), 
the  Etchareottine,  Thlin&rchadinne,  and 
Kawchodinne.  He  incltided  also  the  Eta- 
gottine  of  the  Nahane  group.  The  Etcha- 
reottine are  specifically  designated  by  this 
term,  which  originateii  with  the  Cree,  who 
captured  them  in  forays,  and  the  tribe 
nearest  to  the  Cree,  the  Etchaotine,  are 
called  Slaves  proper. 

Bledt.  The  Eskimo  and  the  Indians  x. 
of  lat.  40°  used  as  a  vehicle  for  travel  and 
transportation,  complementary  to  the 
skin  boat  and  the  bark  canoe,  the  sled 
drawn  by  man  and  dog  over  snow  and  ice. 
The  Eskimo  make  long  journeys,  using 
boat  and  sled  alternately.  Sleds  differ  in 
construction,  shai>e,  and  use  according  to 
the  materials,  the  ingenuity  of  the  people, 
the  nature  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  jour- 
neys to  be  made,  and  the  loads  to  be 
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hauled.  The  aimpleat  forms  areBinooUi, 
flat  su  Ma  lice?,  (luinetiine?  even  bluokx  of 
ii«;  there  in  on<<  consistitifc  of  a  few  |>late»i 
of  baleen  stitchwf  toeetiier;  olhera  are 
elalfonilely  t'oiiMtrueted.  L'nifonii  widthtt 
wure  adopted  to  enable  them  to  follow 
the  i>aMie  tracks.  Owing  to  (ro>it  and 
strain  treeiiailD  anil  pegH  wyre  little  hbwI 
in   I'unHtmi'lion  1    only  lai<hings  of  good 


of  porous  l>">ne,  pieiTS  of  which,  cut  U> 
shape  and  pierced,  were  w wed  ti^lher 
neatly.  The  ehoeing  cousiiatt-il  of  fhort 
Mrira  of  ivory  or  pnioolh  Iwiif,  pierced 
and  fastened  on  with  tri-i-nitil!!  or  tlioniics, 
which  were uoantertnink  topreventaliniil- 
ing.  When  in  iu'ethei'h<«'Hand  runners 
were  Mated  with  ii*  or  often  with  lilood 
ind  salt    Bona  figures  a  complete  sled 
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CifCeil  anil  jM-rforated  runner  from  Green- 
ind,  lirou^iht  by  Dr  Kane.  In  the  Mac- 
k<:nzie  r.  diHlriet  were  brought  together 
the  riilinB;  and  freighting  toboggan,  the 
fratued  fledx  of  the  Kntclitn,  and  varie- 
ties with  Holid  wiMHlcn  runners.  The 
greatest  variety  of  forms,  figured  and  de- 
i>crit)e<l  by  Murdoch  and  Nolwn,  were 
[duuiI  in  Alaska.  The  main  tvpca  are 
the  low,  flat  i-leii  without  a  rail,  for  laury- 
ing  bulkv  ohjectfi  anil  umiaks,  and  the 
built-up  s1e<l  with  a  high  rail  oneachude 
for  loads  of  smaller  articles  and  camp 
ui]ui(iege.  Klunloeh  descrilx'S  a  shoeol 
ice,  1  ft  high  and  6  In.  wide,  placed  by 
the  Ft  Barniw  P^kimo  on  the  runners. 
N'elson  figures  thedctailsuf  the  two  types 
of  sled  aliouC  Iti'ring  ptr.,  together  with 
the  whip,  breast'board,  swivels,  and  line 


rawhide  thongs  would  liohl  them  to- 
gether. In  the  ana  of  tliew  the  uiaken 
were  as  ingenious  at  peixing  and  making 
knots  as  the  I^cific  iflaixleiv.  The  iiarlH 
of  asleilarethe  nmnere,  shocH,  cros'lMirs, 
liandles,  lashings,  liiieH,  traces,  tojA^les, 
packing,  webbing,  and  broi'es.  TIicm; 
belong  to  the  fnlly  eijuippiMl  sleil,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  convenience,  l>nt  mnik)  of 
them  may  }>e  wanting.  There  are  four 
plans  of  coni4ruction  besides  numerous 
makivhifts:  (1)  Tlie  Ix-d  iHwheil  to  solid 
nmners;  (21  the  bed  on  pairs  of  bent 
rticks  spliced  together  or  archeil  and  (a«- 
tened  below  Ut  nmners;  (H)  the  bed  rest- 
ing on  asquarc  nxirtiseci  frame,  proliabiy 
an  introduced  tyj-e;  (4)  the  l)e<l  flat  on 
the  gronnd,  the  ti>1>oggan.  In  the  E., 
the  Eskimo.  l«ing  in  some  places  iBiorly 
ptovideil' with  wikhI,  made  sled  runners 


Consult  Boa^  inGth  Rep.  li.  A.  K.,  1888; 
Dall,  Ahiskit,  1870;  Maran  in  Ben.  Nat 
:tlus.  IH<J4,  mtii;  Murdoch  in  9th  Hep. 
B.  A.  >:.,  1K»L>;  Nelson  in  I8th  Kep.  B. 
A.  K.,liKH;  Stites,  Economics  of  the  Iro- 
iguois,  ItKI5;  Tiinierln  11th  Uep.  B.  A.K, 
ItilH.  (o.  T.  u.) 

SlMpln^  Wolf  (jiniper  name  Oiii-k'ati, 
'WoK  lying  down').  Seixinil  chief  Of 
the  Kiowa,  a  dele^te  to  Washington 
In  \X72,  and  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  outbreak  of  1874-75.  He  was  shot 
and  killeil  in  a  ijuarrel  with  one  of  his 
own  trilio  in  1N7T.  The  name  is  heredi- 
tary in  thetrilieand  hHs))een  borne  by  at 
least  5  fiir-ivsr'ive  individnaln,  the  nntt 
of  whom  ni'gnljateil  the  ]iermanent  peace 
lietwet'ii  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  aboat 


17tfO. 


.    (J- 


i.) 


■  Mtnkiimba). 
chief  of  the  Lower  Sisscton  Bioux,  of 
the  Ohaiisilai'hikana  band  (not  a  Teton, 
as  i:*Hinietimesniid),  Uirnon  Minnesota 
r.  near  the  present  site  of  Mankato;  he 
lived  most  of  his  ye^raon  the  lake  which 
iMHira  his  name  in  Brown  co.,  Minn.  Ha 
was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  tribe 
i-onteiii|iorary  wilh  the  relhi<|uishment  of 
their  lands  in  Minnesota  and  the  removal 
to  the  reservations  on  the  upper  Minne- 
sota from  1S50  to  18li5.  Weepy  Kvea  be- 
en  chief  between  1R22  and  Itvio,  evi- 
dently sunfeiling  Walikanto.  He  was  a 
frojuent  and  friendly  visitor  at  the  home 
of  Rev.  f^.  It.  Riggs,  the  renowned  mis- 
sionary. Heard  statesthata  partyof  his 
|)eople  i>artici|iat4.'d  in  the  maiwacreot  tiie 
whites  at  the  l^ke  8hetelc  settlement  in 
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1862.  He  is  described  in  1836  (McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  109,  1864) 
as  laree  and  well  proportioned,  of  rather 
dignified  appearance,  good  natured  and 
plausible,  but  as  having  never  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  warrior  or  hunter.  He 
signed  tha  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Aug.  19,  1825,  and  July  16,  1830;  St.  Pe- 
ters, Nov.  30,  1836;  and  Traverse  des 
Sioux.  July  23, 1861.  The  last  treaty  was 
signed  also  by  *' Sleepy  Eyes  young,'* 
probably  a  son.  Sleepy  Eyes  died  in 
Roberts  co.,  S.  Dak.,  but  many  years  after 
his  death  his  remains  were  disinterred 
and  removed  to  Sleepyeye,  Minn.,  where 
they  were  reburied  unaer  a  monument 
erected  by  the  citizens,      (d.  r.     c.  t.  ) 

Sliammon.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Malaspina 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect;  pop.  107  in  1909. 

KUamen.— Brit.  Col.  Map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872 
(given  aa  n.  of  Malaspina  inlet).,  Sliammon.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II,  160,  1901.  Tlaimen.— Boafi.  MS.. 
B.  A.  E..  1887. 

Blingt.  Slings  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  and  of  textile  materials  variously 
woven  and  plaited  were  in  Ui*e  among  the 
ancient  aborigines  of  Middle  and  South 
America,  and  are  still  emi>loyed  by  the 
more  primitive  trilxjs.  There  apm'ars  to 
be  no  absohitt*  proof,  however,  that  the 
sling  was  known  to  the  northern  tril>e8 
before  the  dijJicovery  of  America,  although 
it  has  l)een  assumed  that  certain  pellets 
of  bakeil  clay  found  in  numbers  in  Cali- 
fornia mounds  were  intendeil  for  this  use. 
The  slings  found  in  collections,  although 
showing  in  their  materials  and  manu- 
facture some  local  tribal  characteristics, 
were  adopted  from  Europeans  and  had  no 
employment  other  than  for  youthful 
sports.  (w.  n. ) 

Slokoi.  A  S<^|uawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Bnt  Col.— Ilill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  474,  1900. 

Slnbeama.  Given  as  a  division  of  Salish 
numlx'rin^  400  and  living  n.  of  Whidbey 

id.,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
ilub-e-a-ma.— Jones  (IH.'V:^)  In   H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong.,  3d  sew.,  5,  1857. 

Slumach.  A  band  of  the  Katsey  (q.  v.) 
in  British  Columbia;  pop.  ()9  in  1896, 
when  last  separately  enumerated. 

Blumach.-ran.  Ind.  Aff.,  270,  18y4.  Slumagh.— 
Ibid.,  3i:i.  1SS8. 

Bmackshop.  A  band  of  the  Chillnckit- 
tequaw  livine  in  180(5  on  Columbia  r.  from 
the  mouth  otHood  r.  to  The  Dalles.  Their 

estimated  number  was  800. 
Binaeaopt.  —Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon.  44, 1845.  Bmack- 
•hopi.— Orig.  Jour.  I>ewis  and  Clark,  vi.  67,  1906. 
Bmaothop.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  map,  1893. 
Bmaoiopi.— Robert.son.  Oreg(»n.  129,  1846.  Smak- 
•hop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  460.  1854.  Smawop*.— Rob- 
ertson in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  30th  Coiir..  Ist  sesa.. 
9, 1848.  Smockshop.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  370, 
1822.  Smokthopi.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii.  191,  1843. 
Weock»ockwillacum.— Lewis  an<l  Clark  Exped., 
II,  239,  1814.  We-ook-»ock,  Willacum.  —Grig.  Jour. 
Lewisand  Clark,  iv,  280, 1905.  WU-U-com.— Ibid.. 
282. 


Smalibn.  A  Salish  division  on  a  branch 
of  Skagit  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. ;  generally  clasBed 
aa  a  Skagit  subtdbe. 

Sma-leh-hu.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458,  1854. 
Bma-lih-hu.— (Tibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  436,  1855. 
Smali-hu.— GibbsinCont.N.  A.Ethnol..  i,  180, 1877. 

Smelakoa  (SmEld^kod).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
CJol.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  475, 
1900. 

Smith,  Nimrod  Jarrett  (known  to  his 
people  as  Ihildilhlf  an  attempt  at  the 
sound  of  ** Jarrett*').  A  mixed-blood 
Cherokee,  for  a  number  of  years  chief  of 
the  Eastern  band,  residing  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  w.  North  Carolina.  His  father, 
Henry  Smith,  was  a  half-breed,  while  his 
mother  was  of  full  blood.  Chief  Smith 
was  born  on  Valley  r.,  near  the  present 
Murphy.  N.  C,  about  1838.  He  received 
a  fair  education,  which  he  supplemented 
from  his  own  resources  in  later  years. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisteil,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  East  Cherokee,  in  the 
Thomas  Confederate  Legion,  oi^ganized 
by  Col.  \V.  H.  Thomas,  a  Cherokee 
trader,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war 
as  sergeant  of  his  I  ndian  company.  Some 
10  years  later  he  was  elected  principal 
chief  of  the  Eastern  band,  which  office 
he  held  by  successive  reelections  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  all 
these  years  he  was  an  active  worker 
on  behalf  of  his  people,  both  at  home 
and  in  Washington,  and  always  at  great 
pen^onal  sacrilice  to  himself,  as  by  reason 
of  the  refut^al  of  the  band  to  join  the 
main  bo<ly  of  the  tribe  in  the  W.  they 
were  denied  any  share  in  the  tribal  funds, 
so  that  most  of  his  service  was  performed 
at  his  own  expense.  Through  his  efforts 
the  firhit  schools  were  estabhshed  among 
tiie  Ka.st  Cherokee  and  the  landed  interests 
of  the  tribe  were  established  on  a  secure 
basis.  lie  died  in  Aug.  1893.  In  person 
Smith  was  of  manly  and  lovable  disposi- 
tion, dignified  bearing,  and  magnificent 
physi<iue,  ])eing  6  ft  4  in.  in  height.  He 
was  a  ma.'^ter  of  l)Oth  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish. His  wife  was  a  white  woman,  for- 
merly Miss  Mary  Guthrie.  (j.  M.) 

Smoen  [SmiYEn).  The  highest  gens  or 
band  of  the  Bellacoola_people  of  Nutlel, 
Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  6,  1891. 

Smohalla.  An  Indian  prophet  and 
teacher,  the  originator  of  a  religion  cur- 
rent among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia r.  and  adjacent  region  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  whence  the 
name  '*8mr>hallah  Indians"  sometimes 
applied.  The  name,  properly  Shmo^&IcLy 
signifies  "The  Preacher,"  and  was  given 
to  him  after  he  became  prominent  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer.  He  l>elonged  to  the  8o- 
kulk,  a  small  tribe  cognate  to  the  Nez 
Perces  and  centering  about  Priest  rapids 
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00  the  Ck>]umbia  in  E.  Wasbington. 
He  was  bora  about  1815  or  1820, 
and  iu  bia  boyhood  frequented  a 
nei^hborint;  Catholic  miseion,  from 
which  he  evidently  derived  some  of  his 
cereinonial  ideas.  HedistinguiBhed  him- 
self aa  a  warrior,  and  bejtaii  to  preach 
about  the  year  1850.  Somewhat  later, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  a  rival 
chief,  he  left  home  secretly  and  absented 
himself  for  a  Iohr  time,  wandering  as 
far  B.  as  Mexico  and  returning  overland 
through  Nevada  to  the  Colunnbla.  On 
being  questioned  he  declared  that  lie  had 
been  to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been 
sent  back  to  deliver  a  messHge  to  the 
Indian  race.  This  message,  lilie  that  of 
oUier  aboriginal  prophets,  was,  briefly, 
that  the  Indians  must  return  to  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  refuse  the  teach- 
ings OT  the  things  of  the  white  man,  and 
in  all  their  actions  be  guided  b^  the  will 
of  the  Indian  God  ss  revealed  tn  dreams 
to  Biiiohalla  and  his  priests.  The  d<H'- 
trine  found  many  adherents,  Chief  Joseph 
and  his  Nez  Fercca  being  among  the 
moat  devoted  believers.  Smohalla  has 
recently  died,  but,  in  spite  of  occasional 
friction  with  ageucj'officiais,  the ''Dream- 
ers," as  they  are  popularly  called,  main- 
tain their  relijpouB  organization,  with 
periodical  gatherings  an<l  an  elaborate 
ceremony.  SeeMoonev, GhoetDance Re- 
ligion, 14th  Bep.B.  A.  l-I.,  ISM.     (j.  M.) 

■mok  (Smot).  A  8quawmieb  village 
community  on  the  left  bank  of  Squaw- 
miaht  r.,  Brit,  Gol.— Hill-Tont  in  Bep. 
Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

■making.  For  more  than  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  America  nearly 
all  the  early  voyagers  remarked  on  a 
curious  practice,  described  as  "a  fumi- 


1   P"™lm»  i" 
wherff  in   Nor 


smoking  to  prevail  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence. Champlain  refers  to  the  native 
assemblies  as  l'ibugit>.  Hariot  says  the 
natives  took  the  fumes  of  smoke  as  a 
cure  for  disease,  and  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  many  ailments  "wherewith 
we  in  England  are  oftentimes  alHicted." 
Tobacco  or  some  mixture  thereof  was 
invariably  smoked  in  councils  with  the 
whiles  and  on  other   solemn  occasions. 


No  important  undertaking  was  entered 
upon  without  dcliljcralion  and  discus- 
sion in  a  solemn  council  at  which  the 
pipe  was  suKiked  by  all  present.  The 
remarkable  similarity  in  smoking  cus- 
toms throughout  the  continent  proves 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice.  The 
cwlom  at  offering  incense  was  not  re- 
stricted to  men,  for  women  also,  in  cei^ 
lain  localitii'fl,  are  said  to  have  offered 


everywhertf  in  North  America.  It  is 
narrated  that  "the  Spaniards  were  hon- 
ored as  though  they  had  been  deities." 
Cort^  is  reported  to  have  been  received 
with  incense,  and  it  was  said  by  onechron- 
icler  that  he  was  "met  by  persons  carry- 
ing vessels  with  lighted  coals  to  fumigate 
him."  The  natives  were  said  to  burn  in- 
cense toorto  fumigate  their  idols,  and  the 
priests  to  "  prepare  themselves  by  smok- 
mg  to  receive  the  devil's  oracles.  These 
and  many  similar  espre^'sious  indicate 
that  the  practice  of  smoking  w*as  not 
Qiulerstood  by  Koropeans.  The  cigar  or 
the  cigarette  was  used  throughout  Span- 
ish America.  Montezuma  and  other 
chiefs  ol  Mexico  were  said 


the  lower  Colorado  using  "small  reeds 
for  making  perfume,"  likening  them  to 
"the  Indian  tobag»$  of  New  Spain." 
Jaoqou  Cwtier  found  the  practice  of 


about  1750,  could  offer  no  higher  courtesy 
to  a  iicrson  than  to  light  his  tobai-co  for 
him.  The  Ilopi,  in  their  ceremonies, 
offer  smoke  to  their  sacred  images,  and 
the  cereuLonies  of  the  pipe  are  oliserved 
with  great  decorum;  the  head  chief  is 
attendi-d  by  an  as.iistant  of  nearly  equal 
rank,  who  ceremouiou»ly  lights  the  pipe, 
and  with  certain  formalities  and  set 
words  hands  it  to  the  chief,  who  blosn 
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the  smoke  to  the  world-quarters  and 
over  the  altar  as  a  preliminary  to  his  in- 
vocation. In  reiij^ioua  ceremonies  in 
general  the  priest  usually  blows  the 
smoke  over  the  altar  to  the  world-quar- 
ters. In  the  councils  of  mnne  tribes  the 
pipe  was  handed  to  the  head  chief  by 
the  otficial  pipe  keeper;  after  lighting 
it  he  hande<i  it  on,  and  it  was  passed 
around  in  the  council  house,  usually 
from  left  to  ripht,  until  each  one  had 
smoked  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  seri- 
ous delibcrati(^n.  Among  some  tribes 
the  pipe,  in  l.)eing  passe<i  irom  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  during  a  ceremony^  is 
differently  grasped  and  held,  acconlmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  or  to 
the  taboo  obligation  of  the  inoividual. 
Among  other  tribes  the  decoration  of 
pipes,  and  especially  of  the  pipe  stems, 
nas  great  ceremonial  and  ethnic  signifi- 
cance; even  the  attachment  holding  the 
pipe  to  the  stem  is  fixed  with  special 
care,  and  the  early  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  other  calamity,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  euHue  were  the  p\\\e  dropped 
from  the  stem  <luring  a  ceremony.  Every 
individual  engaging  in  war,  hmiting, 
fishing,  or  hu^*bandry,  and  every  clan 
and  phratry  made  supplication  to  the 
eods  r)y  means  of  smoke,  which  was  be- 
lie ve<l  to  bring  good  and  to  arrest  evil,  to 
give  protection  from  enemies,  to  bring 
game  or  fi.sh,  allay  storms,  and  protect 
one  while  journeying. 

Smoking  was  early  intro<iuced  from 
America  into  Europe  an<l  spread  to  the 
most  distant  i)arts  of  the  world  with 
astonishing  rapidity  until  it  encircled 
the  globe,  returning  to  America  by  way 
of  Asia.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
the  act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  smoke 
through  a  tube  for  medicinal  purposes 
was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients  in 
Eurone  and  Asia  from  a  time  antedating 
the  Cnristian  era.  The  fear  that  smoking 
would  cause  degeneration  of  the  race  or 
affect  injuriously  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment cause<l  stringent  edicts  to  be 
passi'd  ajminst  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  was  punishe<l  sometimes 
with  death. 

See  J*ii)f:,%  ToItaccOf  and  the  authorities 
thereunder  cited.  (j.  d.  .m.) 

Smnlkamish.  A  small  band  of  Salish 
formerly  on  upper  White  r..  Wash.,  as- 
sociated with  the  Skopamish;  afterward 
on  Muckleshoot  res.     Pop.  about  183  in 

1870,  butnolongerseparatelvenumerate<l. 
B'Balahco.  -(i«»stK>ll  in  In«l.  Aff."  Rep..  338,  l>s.'>7. 
Binalh.-Kr»<$i.  i)>i<1..  1^'J.  135,  1870.  Smalh-kah- 
mUh.— rronty  of  1855  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378, 
1873.  8mel-ka-mi»h.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
458.  IKVl.  Smulcoe.— ^Josneil,  ibid.,  '244,  1855. 
Bmul-ka-mish.— (;ibl>H  in  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.,  i,  436, 
1855.  Sobal-ruck.— Kos-^  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 
1870 (prottnbly  identical).  White  River  Indiana.— 
Qcwnell  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  338. 1857. 

Smnttunt.    Said  to  be  a  division  of  Sa^ 


lish  contiguous  to  the  Nooksak,  near  the 
N.  w.  boundary  of  W^ashington. — Fitzhugh 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1^57,  328,  1858. 

Smntty  Bear.  A  head-man  of  the  Yank- 
ton Sioux,  who  first  appears  as  a  signer 
of  the  treaty  of  Portage  aes  Sioux  in  1815. 
He  signed  also  the  trade  and  interconrse 
treaty  at  Ft  Kiowa  in  1825,  and  the 
treaty  relinquishing  title  to  the  Yankton 
lands  in  1858.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
led  a  strong  faction  of  his  tribe  in  hostil- 
ity to  the  treaty,  but  was  out-maneu- 
vered V)y  his  contemporary  chief,  Struck- 
by-the-Ree.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  their  reservation  near  Ft  Ran- 
dall, S.  Dak.,  in  1859,  SmuUy  Bear,  then 
very  old,  lost  his  influence  and  soon 
died.  (d.  R. ) 

Bnakaim.  An  unidentified  body  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  or  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Top.  40  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

B-na-ha-em.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1885,  196,  1886.  Bna- 
haim.— Ibid.  1886.230.  18x7.  Bnabain.— Ibid.  1897, 
363,  1898.  Bnakaim.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  166, 1901. 

Snake  dance.  A  noteworthy  ceremony 
of  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona,  in  which 
live  snakes  are  carried.  It  is  held  every 
2  yearn,  alternating  with  the  Flute  cere- 
mony, in  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Walpi, 
Mishongnovi,  Shipaulovi,  Shumopovi, 
and  Oraibi,  by  the  Snake  and  Antelope 
fraternities  conjointly  about  Aug.  20. 
Each  fraternity  meetij  in  separate  under- 
ground kivas,  and  each  holds  a  public 
**dance'*  at  the  conclusion  of  certain 
secret  rites  conducte<i  during  the  pre- 
ceding 8  davH.  The  striking  ieatures  of 
the  complicated  sei^ret  rite  are  the  gath- 
ering of  Hoakes  from  the  world-qiiarterp, 
the  making  of  the  sand  altar,  the  snake 
washing,  the  snake  drama,  and  the  races 
which  occur  on  the  mornings  of  the  days 
of  the  public  "dance"  of  the  Snake  fra- 
ternity. In  the  afternoon  the  Antelope 
celebrants  file  from  their  klva,  painted 
and  attired  in  the  traditional  costume 
consisting:  of  headdress,  necklace,  bando- 
lier, armlets,  kilt,  anklets,  moccasins,  and 
a  tortoise-shell  rattle  l)ound  to  the  knee, 
and  inarch  to  the  plaza,  about  which 
they  circle  four  times,  each  man  stamp- 
ing on  a  small  board  set  in  the  ground  in 
notification  to  the  beings  of  the  under- 
world that  a  ceremony  is  going  on.  They 
then  form  in  line  on  each  eioo  of  a  small 
shelter  of  cottonwoiKi  lx)Ughs,  called  a 
kigiy  erected  at  the  margin  of  the  plaza, 
and  sound  their  rattles.  The  Snake 
priests  follow  in  the  same  order  and 
form  in  line,  facing  the  Antelope  priests. 
A  low  chant  begins,  gradually  intensify- 
ing in  volume;  the  lines  sway  in  undu- 
lating curves,  the  motion  increases  with 
the  chant  until  the  movement  culminates 
in  a  dance-like  restrained  leap.  The 
snake  dancers  at  once  form  m  groups  of 
three  and  dance  with  a  hopping  step  un- 
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Drriv.-  iH-fort-  tim  ti^i  wl 

riiT  ilnii«  III  )iis  km-oi' _ 

.'iKiki-.  irniHiD'  it  liy  tin-  iniilille 
iiiiLitli,  luiil,  rifiiif;,  ilanroi  (cxir 
Diiii'l  itii>  jilaxu,  wiii'ii  111-  ilrojis 


■re  Ilie         Wlien  (iM'Miakt-sliavuaHlH'eni'Hrriwl, 

it-ulei).     till-  iiartii-ijinni)i[>uiiM.-uliiltiu"i'ix-iliri-i'- 

ml  re-     tiiia''|)ictiiri'''iii>wn'il<iini-iiicalwilniwn 

thti  iirouiiil.    At  A  niiiiiiit  ilit-  ciillw- 

)  llimw  tlii'  fiiiikt'H  ml  the  iiitill;  lliun 

ilil  wraiiililc  ctii'iuv,  ami  utie  liy  ono 

I)  fimkcv  in  their 


iixh  d»v 


I  tliu 


;ky  II 


.[1,  who 


!■  J'wi'.  iilitiiiTDi  uiinth(Tt<naki-,     tho  nuva  to  ivii':iM.>llii^ri'[>tiltiiiitvuri()ii8 
'  tliriiiifh  llivNiiMfpriinii!',     The      iKiintMU-liiw  tht'iuu'Wci.     Iti;tiiriiiii|;,  tlie 
'  '  1*1  nTv  frivi'tt  «n  cmolic  drink,  iiiailc 

Innti  hiTliN.  mill  iiniliTKii u  thonxiKli  puri- 
li<-atii>n.  Thi-1'i-n-iiiiinyrliiin.-KwitliIraBt- 
iiic  anil  imiiii'H  hy  thi-  ciitin^  |hi|iiiIiicc. 

Thft  Stiukc  ilaiicu  is  ct'lulmiiiil  jiriiici- 
imllv  a-t  !i  iiriivtTftirrain.  The  liyi-ixlaa 
to  il.-  oriiziii  miHiiitH  lliul  tli<>  t-hilclrt-i)  of 
lh<-  iiniuii  iif  till'  Siiukt:  Her.,  ami  the 
Siiiiki'  Miii<lH'i'rflruii:>f<imiiili[iti>hiiakc(>, 
lii'iuvsiiiiki-!-  -.xrx-  r<i;tinli-<l   l>y  tl«'  Hojii 


Hiivi-<  iM'fiiiv  till'  wiaki , 
Imiiil,  it  siiiiki-  H'liiii.  iMii--i'-liii 
staff  li.  »1iidi  nr.-  :i1ti<i'li.'.l 
fi-athi-rs:  ll<i»iHfnr  tin-  |>nri> 
iriirtlii'  Kiiaki-i  In  uin'iiil  iinri 
tliov  iin-  niikcl  IM>  »lll>  l.-r. 
Wii'llH  th.-  'Uin.i 
of  \M.ni.>n   unit 


;x;n 


anilM.rlnkl.-tli.'ilai 

triiiilwuki'l  travH. 


viilrv    IM  Htill    "IwT-    -.""'■'"■■■'■'*•■» 
viiLle   in  ii.iiiii'.lii.ii  '   '""" 

uitli  tlie  UKiiiiiiiil  I'lllrii-iii-y  lA  the  rain 

..I  raiil>-siJHk<-  iinil  llii-  hiilVarn)  tlit;  nhiii 
-mU-  art-  •-.lu-u-i  in  tlii<  .laiur.  The 
l,Ht.-r  tui.  an-  in.i  v.-tii.iii.>iis.  The  ivlc^ 
liKittN  iiri-  rari'ly  hirit-ii  hv  tho  (liiiifremufl 
Miiiki-s  a  fa.'t  lUii-  hirLi-l  V  to  i-:m'ful  hand- 
ling ati.t  tn  111.-  "lu-riliii^'"  Ut  whii-h  the 
siirtk>-s  haw  N-i-ii  i-iiliji-i-t.-ii  iH-twwn  tliu 
'llior  tittle  wliiMi  tln-v  aii-  ^atlu-nil  uml  the 
"hurt  lintiiv.  Till-  Siiak><  .litiiii-  fi>niii>rlv  iiitiiit 
L-;i-lt-  tiavi-  Ihi-u  Hitlflv  ili^lril..ili-il  ain-'iiL'  the 
ii<ii^  l'il.-1.li.  IrilK'H.  :i^'n<iiili!iiit-<<if  it  an-  roiiinl 
«ht-n  at/.iu-|i.lji:.'iliia.  Ai'oiuu.  Si:,.uniUVi<-hill, 
•litv.  atiil  iiiiiiiii^'  i>tli.-r  l;i"  'ii-iiiiiii'  villtun-H 
:r..il|i  Thiit  il  no.-  |.ra.Ii-.H|  in  M-xiit.  if  .-vi- 
-«ii]i-  il.-iuiinH'ai.l'ttit.-itiSaliaiiiiii'.-lli-t'Tia. 
\.\H7M  'I'll.-  Yi.knt:'  ..[  <':l1if.>ini:l  hiM  a  l^illlt>- 
im-al  Miaki-  citi-ttiMnv,  'J-ii-l—iij'.  ivlit.-h  fnun 
Pi'wen''  (ii-siriplioii  (fmil.  N.  A.  Kthm.l., 
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[II,  380, 1RTT)  WOH similar  in i!u>iiie respects 
to  the  Hopi  'lami'. 

Fur  <leliiiliil  in  formation  ee*'  Bovrke, 
Rnnkc  iMixt^  cif  the  MiHiiiie  nt  Arizona, 
1884;  IJorH'y  anri  Vntli,  MisJiontrnovi 
Cercniiiiiics  ui  tlv  ^'milte  unit  Aiitt^lojie 
Fraternities  Fii^lil  CJolumbian  Mua.  Puu., 


Anthr.  Her,  ill,  no.:!,  1(H)2;  Fewkea,  Snake 
Cerenionialsut  Wu1|ii,  Jour,  Am.  Klhnol. 
and  Arc'Jiicol.,  iv,  l.S«4,  anil  TuMtvan 
Snake  C<>re[n.>nifr',  16th  I{<'p.  B.  A.  K., 
I8it7;  Hi«lt;e,I*iieli]o  Snake  Orennmials, 
Aiii.Anl!ir,,iv,IS(>(ii  ]loiiKh,MokiSnake 
DantT,  l«a«;  SIcveusoii,  Tliel^ia,  in  11th 
Ke|..  B.  A.  K.,  18it4.  (w.  it.) 

Bnake  Biver.  A  Chi|>|>en'a  Imnd  on 
Mm«  I.a<i  res.,  Minn.— Ind.  Aff.  llep., 
2.)0,  1K77. 

Bnaket.  A  iiatuc  api^lied  to  many  dif- 
ferent liodii'Fi  of  Shwhonean  Indians,  but 
mOBtpemistciitlv  to  tliuseof  k,  Un-gou,  to 
wliich  tlio  followintc  e<ynoiiyniH  refer. 
Theife  Indiani'  form  one  dialectic  f;roup 
with  the  Piiviotsd  of  v.:  Niivaita  and  the 
Mono  of  n.  E.  California.  The  princi|)al 
Snake  tri!)es  wore  the  Wnlpapi  and  tlie 
Yahut<kin.  For  other*,  pee  J/i»ii"-i''(C(Otoo, 
Stiimlmiiain  Fnm'iln.  (.i.  r.  e.) 

A%wlnni,-<tnlH-hul  In  Cont.  M.  A.  F.thncil.,  ii 
pt.  I,  \xxli1.  is«i  COhiumiinlc  Mfqilc';  spplleil 
br  till'  Wiinn  Si>rlnin<  ImlUiK.  tu  Otuk'Ni  Hlioihinil 
waH  KlBinmti).  Sti'-du-b.— Pi>wun.  Indv.W.Nu 
mdL  M!4..  11.  A.  K.,  IKTiL  lit.— UatHchrl.  UB.. 
B.  A.  ¥..  iKIammh  mil  MihIiic  nnniG  for  all 
HlKKhiiii.1111  [niliiiii>;  ij^.  'nui-lMn.'  'iIMirvrleil,' 
■of  low  ihiirai'dr'),  SU't— Ibiil.  Unukt.— 
Hocnii-v.  Iiif  II.  I'JUi  iTunliio lumr,  opiiluIlT  fur 
thetilHP'iiiiiii'Kii-.dtWnnn^pTiiiKN.Ilri'K.I.  Shne'- 
lltmil«h.-UiitM'hui.M!i..lt.A.K:(Bliiu.U.iiiinn'fnr 
it"fi|iHk(-"lii<lliini.    IhHlini.—LewlFiiiia  Clark 

kki«.'M,.  II.  r«(,  i-'i:, 

Bnakegtowu.  .\  fonniT  villa^ze,  perhaps 
oftlio])fl:iM-ares,  iinMiiBkiniriimr.,Ohio, 
in  ITT4.— .MrKee  ( 1774 1  quoted  bv  Hupp, 
W.  lVnn..ap[i.,  I'll,  lS4(i. 

Snakwametl  (i<ii'Ykii^-imEll).  A  villi^re 
l)elon(jini;  to  the  Snonkweanietl,  an  es- 
tinrt  trilx-iif  Cowichan  on  lower  Fraser 
r.,  Biit.  (:..!.— HIU-Toiit  In  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Siirv.  Can.,  r,4,  iWi;. 

iiiapa('bnrnt  plaw,'  accoplinji  loTeit; 
'barren  or  bare  platv,'  aeconling  to  IllU- 


Tont).  A  village  of  the  Spencee  Bridge 
liand  of  Nllakvaiumuk,  1)  m.  hack  fram 
the  H.  ride  or  Thompson  r.  and  42  m. 
above  I.ytton,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  17  in  1897, 
the  lact  time   it  was  enumerated  sepa- 

Btuk'Otiiu.— While  mrn's Dame.    ObbL— BlII- 

Tuuliii  [tup.  KthneiLSurr.  CiiD.,  4.  IHH.  Kno.— 
Can,  Itiil,  AIT.,  230, 18i:i«.  Bnapa'.— Tdt  lii  Hem. 
Am,  MUK,  Nat,  UI.<1„  n.  m.  1^, 

SnarM.    l>ee  Fidiing,  Ilmding,  Trapt. 

Snaak.  A  Bituawniieli  village  rommu- 
nityat  False  cr.,  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.; 
imp.  47  in  \-Mi. 

FilH  Cmeli,— Clin.  Ind.  All.,  pL  ii,  72.  1901: 
Saaui),— Ulll-Toui  In  K.'p.  Bril.  A.  A.  B-.l/S,  1900. 

BniliDaz.  A  former  Chuniashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cd. 
Fanner,  Apr.  24,  lK(i3. 

BDohomiili.  A  Salish  trilie  formerly  on 
the  a.  end  of  Wlil<ll>ey  id.,  Ihtget  ad.,  and 
on  the  niainliind  opposite  at  the  mouth 
of  i^noliomieh  r.,  Wash.  Pop.  350  in 
18.^(1,  Tlie  remnant  is  now  on  Tulalip 
rea.,  Wa^h.,  mixed  with  other  brokm 
tribi-e. 

AihBuliiiinib.— liaisi-hcC  Kalnpuva  VH.,  B.  A.  E., 
71  (KaliipiiyaiumiL'l.  Mo-hoW.— afiCaw,  Fuval- 
liip  MS.  T(X'iil>.,  1>.  A.  E.  1  Puvalliip  name),  ffte- 
bg-Uih.-Malk't  In  Iiiil.  Aff.  hep..  19a.  ISTT.  tiiia- 
hanlih.—Liiiiu  In  Son.  Rx.  Dcie.  10,  Slat  Cone.,  Irt 
WM(..lTS,1H.nO.  Binolkauii.— Kane, Wand. IdN.A., 
ZW.ia'iS.  BiB-a-luHBiili.— GlbtwlnPiii'.R.R.Rep..i. 
1M,\g!A.  BbuduwBa.— l)iiaotdeH«fnu<.Oni(Oi>, 
II.  JSM  WJ  (uvideti  tly  I nclail en  man y  other  trifcll . 
Hunmiih.— ljinelnIiid.A)I.Rtp.,lA2.IM0.  »■- 
Bomlab.— Lnnu  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dflc.  63.  Sl!<t  Conn..  Irt 
nm..  M-i.  1850  nuenliuned  dlnlni'tlTv];  trom  the 
"SluAlmmliih"}.  BBB-AmB-iih.— Par  In  Iml.  Aff. 
Rep..  23H,  lavt.  SM-hoMolili.— TrealT  of  IS»  <n 
U.  8.  Ind.  TruHllcs.  an,  ISn.  ■muhAu*.— Hale 
in  n.  8.  Expl.  Ei|>c'd.,  Ti,  £31.  IMS. 

Snonkweamatl  [finonhre'aTntU).  An 
eitinrtCowiclian  tribe  on  lower  Frafwrr., 
Brit.  Col,;  their  villue  wns  Snakwa- 
metl.—Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol,  Sun-.  Can., 
54,  19()2, 

flnonowat.  A  Salish  tribe  around  Ka- 
noose  bay,  k,  roast  of  Vancouver  id.  They 
speak  the  Cowichan  dialect,  and  oum- 
beml  U  in  1909, 

II«jii»i,-Tolinlc  and  Pawmn.  Vncab*,  Brit. 
Cn1„  i^iR,  iml,  XamwH.—MByne.  Brit,  Oil.. 2ta. 
IWl,  Bnaniot.— Biiaii,  MS.,  B,  A,  E,.  ISS7.  S>o- 
wwM.— i:iin.  Ind.  A(I„  pi,  ii.  IM.  ItOl.  Bwiw- 
WB*.— Ibid,,  ti;,  1!«S,  ■no-iwwiu.— Ibid..  T.% 
ISM. 

Bnoqaalmn.  A  Satiiih  dirision  which 
fonnorly  ot'cupied  tiie  upper  branches  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name  in  WashLntiton 
and  uliii'h  numbereil  225  in  1857.  The 
remnantof  these  Indians  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res.,  with  other  broken  tribes. 
8dsk'->l  Mbw,— McCnw.  Pii]-allup  US.  Tonb., 
B.  A,  l':.,ISH.i  iPnyalliipDaiDPl.  Bdv-^aal-baah.— 
Mslkt  In  Ind,  AH.  Rep.,  19S,  IR71.    Bae-kwil-Bii- 

(full  Iiirm  lit  nitinc^  mi iiift ■lineal Ire).  'Sooiml- 
Biii.— nibbiv  ibid.,  179.  tBaqiulaBiak.— Lane  In 
Sen,  V.X.  Pot.  Hi.  Slut  ConK,.  IM  seaa,.  173.  la.'W. 
Biiihqul-a-mlek.~Joiie(i  il^)  In  n,  R.  V.x.  Doc 
7B.3tlliCoii)r,.3d«!<«.,n.  1S&7,  BBa-<|BBl-a-uahs.— 
SlarlliiB  In  Ind,  Aff.  Hep,.  171,  IHM.  ■wmbbI-o. 
Bnkt.—llild.,  17D,  SBA^aoUBiiih.  —  Sehoolcnit, 
Ind,  Tribi-H.  V,  701. 1859.  SBo-qnaliBlok.— Lane 
In  Sea.  Ex.  Doc.  S2.  SKt  Cong,,  latsoo.,  m,  isao. 
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.—Vty  til  ma.  Afl.  Ber 
"  ^    '-d,  Tr«tteii,  878, 
I'ac.  K.  R.  Rep., 


.  23H,  18U. 
IMS.    Ih 


__ ...  ].iS6,18U. 

A  Solieh  division  about 
Pt  Orchard,  Kitsap  co.,  w.  Waeh.;  pop. 
about  500  in  I&iO. 

BhHiumUli.— lAiie  In  Ind.  AIT.  Bep..  H2,  IMO. 
■i»4U-iBUb.— eUrllriK  In  Ibli.,  170.  ISIU, 

Bnowiliaei.  DevicL's  worn  on  the  feet 
to  enable  the  Ettktmo  and  the  In<lian  to 
walk  over  enow  and  ver;  poft  fn^und  in 
hunting,  puliinK)iledH,drivingdo}:  teams, 
and  KHthering  food.  The  parts  of  a 
inoWHhoe  are  the  wooden  rinij  toe  and 
heel  crowbar  of  waid  or  rawhide,  extra 
Btrenglhening  hani,  foot  nettine  in  lance 
meehes  with  a  stout  thong  for  the  foot  to 
rest  upon,  toe  and  hefl  nettinji  olosely 
mefheii  with  babiche  or  twii'teu  sinew, 
whith,  howi^VLT,  18  not  always  prfBcnt, 
and  foot  lines  for  attaching  the  shoe. 
The  size  of  the  mehh  variex,  a  coaraer 
nit-sh  being  used  for  wpt,  soft  snow. 
Snowshoes  differ  in  materiala,  form,  fine- 
ness, and  decoration  fniin  place  to  place 
and  from  trilie  to  tribe.  W'lHjden  skeea, 
each  as  weru  used  in  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent, were  al>sent,  though  Turner  found 
tlie  Indians  of  Whale  r.,  Labrailor,  wear- 
ing shoes  of  thin  sjivuce  Imard,  and  the 
toboKgan  of  Canada  in  a  dr)iible  skee  (or 
freight  or  passenger.  Snowsiioes  varv 
greatly  in  shape,  Mng  round,  elliptical, 
itointt^l  oval,  jioinleil  at  both  ends,  or 
irrexuiar.  Tlie  ton  may  be  Hat  or  up- 
turned; the  beid  rounded,  ]>ointed,  or 
widened  into  a  trailer.  The  bei^t  exam- 
ples are  made  in  rights  and  lefts.  The 
separate  forms  so  difftr  locally  tiiat  they 
alinoft  eijual  in  numlKT  tlie  tribes  wear- 
ing them.  Thin  can  be  shown  best  by 
figure  (see  Dall,  Dixon,  Mason,  Mur- 
doch, Nelson,  and  Turner; .  Pjipwnal 
attention  is 


who  live  outside  ot  the  tree  lone,  the 
snowshoe  is  very  crude;  the  frames  are 
small,  made  sometimes  of  bone,  and  the 
webbing  is  very  coarse,  but  in  the  W. 
there  is  greater  variety  between  the 
coarse  and  the  Aner  types.  The  rim 
consists  of  two  willow  stems,  thickest  In 
the  middle,  elliptlral  In  section,  the  long 
axis  being  vertical,  and  keeled  on  the 
inner  face,  except  between  the  toe  and 
heel  bars.  These  stems  are  joined  in 
front  by  a  long 
la  pspl  ice  held  to- 
gether by  stitcb- 
ing  with  thonjn. 
At  the  heel  the 
ends  are  pro- 
longed   into  a 


having  free  play.  In  putting  on  the 
shoe  the  hands  are  nut  used,  the  foot 
being  thrust  into  the  anble  loop  fas- 
tened at  a  light  angli;  to  the  frame, 
after  which.  By  a  dexterous  twist,  the 
toe  is  thrust  under  ila  loop.  The  snow- 
shoer  walks  with  a  long,  fwingiug  stride, 
lifting  the  toe  and  letting  the  tail  or 
heel  ang.    Among  the  eastern  Eskimo, 


alight  tail  and  the  ends  sewed  together. 
The  method  of  putting  on  the  netting;  la 
elaborate.  TheAthapoHzan  tribeaadjoin- 
ing  the  western  Eskimo  inland  use  flne- 
meshed  shoes  with  upturned  toes.  The 
Kiitchin  on  Mackeniie  r.  wear  a  round 
upturned  snowshoe  of  3  sixes,  the  largest 
for  moose  hunting,  one  of  half  eiie,  and 
the  traveling  shoe.  South  of  them  for  an 
indefinite  distance,  even  into  N.  United 
States,  was  found  the  pointed  elliptical 
ty|ie.  Farther  e.  were  used  flat  shoes 
with  sipiare  fronts,  having  traiierc;  and 
inl.aiira'lorflatshoesof  inimensesiiesaad 
widths,  with  round  beaver-tail  and  swal- 
low-tail hi-ela  (Turner).  In  the  Pacific 
stales  the  simplest  forms  prevailed  as  hr 
s.  as  K.  California.  The  riin  was  round 
or  slightly  oval.  Hat,  and  not  always  reg- 
ular; t'>eandheel  bajBwerereplaced  with 
stout  rawhide  rone,  and  netting  was  of  the 
eimple^'t  kind.  These  approximate  most 
cloi^ly  to  the  eastern  Asiatic  forms.  The 
foot  lacing  in  some  binds  closely  down 
both  toe  and  heel.  With  the  snowshoe 
in  Alaska  goes  a  staff,  having  a  spike  and 
a  little  snowshoe  at  the  lower  end. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  NaL 
Hist.,  xvii,  162,  1905;  Mason  in  Nat 
MuB.  Rep.  1H94, 381-»10, 1896;  Murdoch  in 
itth  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,W4-352,  1892;  Nelson 
in  18lh  Kep.  £.  A.  E.,  1899;  Stites,  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Turner  in 
llth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1889.        (o.  t.  m.) 

enntcU  {/^H'fBle),  A  BellacooU  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Tsomootl, — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hirt.,  II,  4!),  ItWS. 

BnnUslatl  (Snu'L'slaL).  A  Bellacoola 
village  on  Bellacoola  r,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Stuik. 

SuS-lkUi B>w  In  Mem.  Am.  Mm.  Nat.  BUt., 

n.  4«,  ItWti.  tafU'ilMl,— B<Miiln7tbB«p.K.  W. 
Tril>caCal).,S,UU. 
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Soaeatino.  A  dintrict  visited  by  the 
troopBof  Moecoso,  of  the  De  S<»to  exi)e- 
dition,  in  liy42.  It  lay  w.  of  Mississippi 
r.,  bonlering  on  the  Eyeish  and  Ana- 
darko,  probably  near  the  middle  cour?« 
of  Red  r.  The  Spaniards  exi»ected  to 
find  a  lao^e  and  rich  province,  out  it  was 
a  thick  forest,  where  the  ]>eoT)le  lacked 
food;  hence  they  alKindoned  the  h(»pe  of 
reaching  Mexico  bv  land  and  retumeil  to 
the  Mississippi,  i'hc  natives  evidently 
belon^red  to  the  Caddoan  family.  Cf. 
Doustioni. 

.—Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav..  i,  810.  1706. 


liontl.  of  Efvax  (lft57)  in  French.  HIrt. 
Coll.,  La..  II,  IW,  IKnO.  Xacatiii.— Blcdma  in 
Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  ii,  87, 1U04.  Zuacatin.— 
Bledma  (1.M4)  in  Frt'nch,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  106, 
1850.    Zaaoatino.— Ibid. 

Soapftone.     See  Steatite. 

8oba.  A  lar^e  Inxly  of  Papaf^',  named 
after  their  chief,  centering  around  Ca- 
borca,  x.  w.  Sonora,  Mex.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  were 
said  to  number  4,(HX).'  They  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  I*iato.  Their 
other  villages  were  Batequi,  Mata,  Pitic, 
and  San  Ildefon.^o.  (f.  w.  n.) 

■dbas.— Kino  (Wf2)  in  Do(\  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  I. 
236,  1R.T6.  Tob««.— Villa  S4'ftor.  Thcutro  Am.,  ii, 
801.  17iK  (niiBprint).  Zopex.— Kurton  (IK47)  in 
Gal.  MeN8.  and  Corn*Mp..  :512,  IKjU  (identical.'). 

Sobaipnri.  A  Piman  tril>e  formerly  in- 
habiting the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  San  redroand  Santa  Cruz  rs.,  betwei^n 
Ion.  110°  and  111°,  and  the  Rio  Ciila  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  San  PtMlro  r.  and 
the  niins  of  Ca.*4i  Cinmde,  and  [KWHibly 
eastward  of  this  area  in  s.  Arizona.  Mis- 
Bions  were  esUiblishe<l  among  them  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  latter  i^art  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries 
at  Guevavi,  Siiamca,  and  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  to  whi<*h  numerous  vinitas  were 
attached.  Acconiing  to  Bourke  *'the 
Apaches  have  among  them  the  Tze-kinne, 
or  Stone-house  })eople,  des<-endants  of  the 
cliff-dwelling  Sobaypuri.**,  whom  they 
drove  out  of  Aravypa  cation  and  fon!ed 
to  flee  to  the  Pimas  for  refuge  about  a 
century  ago"  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  114, 
Apr. -June  18iH));  and  Bandelier  ( .Vrch. 
Inst.  Parsers,  in,  102,  1890)  states  that 
"the  Apa<'hcs  cause<l  the  Sol>aypuri8  to 
give  up  their  homes  on  the  San  Pe<lro 
and  to  merge  intothe  P;ipugoH."  It  would 
Beem,  therefore,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
St>baipuri  a.iatrilH^  wa.^  due  to  depn^la- 
tionsby  the  Apacho  an<l  that  their  rem- 
nant was  al>8orl^*d  bv  tlie  Pajwigo.  their 
western  neighl>ors,  o{  whom  indee<l  they 
may  have  been  but  a  mrt.  In  later 
years  the  Papago  fHVupied  at  \ifii*t  one  of 
the  fonner  Sobaipuri  towns — San  Xavier 
del  Bac. 

Former  settlements  as<*rilKii  to  the  So- 
baipuri are:  Alamo.**,  Aribaiba,  Babisi, 
Baicadeat,  Busa(',(/amani,Causiic,  Comar- 
Buta,  E8qugbaag,Guevavi,  Jaumaltui^(?)y 


Jiaspi,  Muiva,  Ojio,  Optuabo,  Qaibari, 
Quiquiborica,  Reyes,  &in  Aneelo,  San 
Clemente,  San  Felipe,  San  Salvador, 
Santa  Kulalia,  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  6o- 
noita,  Suamca,  Tubo,  Tumacacori,  Turisai, 
Tu»K>nimon,  and  Tutoida.  (f.  w.  h.) 
BairMTini.— Rn.s^el].  Pima  MS..  B.  A.  E..  Ifi.  1902 
('spotted':  Pima  nain«).  BabafoL— PImentel, 
Iiengua8deMex..ii.M,  1865(Riven  asthenameof  a 
Pima  dialect:  |Mi»«ibly  Sobaipuri).  Bebaipuzia.— 
Agwimj  (1764)  in  I)oo.  Hist.  Mex..  -Iih  ».,  i,  PA 
1K56  (misprint:  al^o  SobaipuriK).  Bobahipvia.— 
Kudo  Ensayo  (ITrc^K  17. 103,  1863.  Bobaibipua.— 
Pimento],  LonKuav  i.  377.  1H74.  Bobaipona.— De 
riMe,  (^irte  Mtx.  et  Florido.  1703.  Bobaipotaa.— 
Kino,  map  (170.!  i  in  StiM'klein.  Neue  Welt-Bott.  74, 
IT26.  SoVaipurer— Mota-Padilla  (1742).  Hist. 
Conci.  Niiiva  Galicia,  861,  1870.  Bobaipuria.— 
Kino  {U92)  in  Doc.  HiKt.  Mex..  4th  »..  i,  226, 1856. 
Sobaipuris  Pimas.— Villa -8<'ftor.  Theatro  Am.. 
II.  4t»A,  1 7 18.  Sobayporaa.— Venega.0.  Hist,  Cal..  n, 
202.  17.'>9.  Bobaypuris.— Villii-SeSor.  op.  cit..  896. 
Bttbaipures.— Arrlcivita,  Crt»n.  Ser4f..  li.  410. 1792. 
Bttbaipuris.— <{arti^  (1776).  Diary,  386. 1900. 

Boccorondo.  A  former  rancheria,  pre- 
pimiably  t^eselenian,  connected  with  Gam 
Garlics  mission,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Ai>r.  20,  1860. 

Bocial  organisation.  North  American 
tribes  contained  (1)  subdivisionB  of  a 
freu^ra])liic  or  con.*«nguineal  chanu-ter; 
(2)  Hocial  and  p:ovemmental  classes  or 
iKxlirt",  e.**iHH'ially  chiefs  and  councils, 
with  particular  i)0wer8  and  privileges; 
and  (3)  fratemitie-s  of  a  religious  or  «*mi- 
religious  character,  the  last  of  which  are 
esptiMally  treattnl  under  Strret  societU's. 

Tril>es  mav  be  divide<l  broadly  into 
those  in  which  the  organization  was  loose, 
the  sulxli  virions  lx>ing  families  or  bands 
and  descent  l)eing  c<)unte<l  prevailingly 
in  the  male  line,  an<l  those  which  were 
divided  into  clearly  defineil  groups  called 
gents's  or  clans,  which  were  strictly 
exogiimic.  Among  the  former  may  be 
plaivil  the  Kskinio;  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  northern  AthaT>ascans;  the  Cree, 
Montagnais,  Nasca|)ee,  Micmac,  and  Chey- 
enne, among  the  Algonquians;  the  north- 
ern Caddum  tribes;  the  Kiowa;  most 
of  the  Shoshonean  tribes;  the  Aijache, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  peoples  of  California, 
On^gon,  \Va.»*hingt(m,  s.  Texas,  and  s. 
British  Columbia;  among  the  latter  the 
Haida,  Tlingit,  TsimHhian,  Heiltsuk,  and 
western  Athajtascans;  the  Pueblos,  Nav- 
aho,  a  few  s.  California  tribes,  and  the 
majority  of  tribes  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states. 

Where  clans  exist  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  each  is  very  strongly  defined, 
and  a  man  can  become  a  member  only 
by  birth,  adoption,  or  transfer  in  infancy 
from  his  mother*s  to  his  father's  clan,  or 
vice  versa.  Each  clan  generally  possessed 
some  distinctive  tutelary  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it 
derive<l  their  names,  certain  rights,  car\- 
ings,  and  ceremonies  in  common,  and 
often  the  exclusive  right  to  a  tract  of  land. 

Although  the  well^efined  caste  system 
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of  the  N.  Pacific  coaet,  based  on  property 
and  the  institution  of  slavery,  does  not 
seem  to  have  liad  a  parallel  elsewhere  n. 
of  Mexico  except  perhapo  among  the 
Natchez,  bravery  in  war,  wisdom  in 
council,  oratorical,  poetical,  or  artistic 
talents,  real  or  supposed  psychic  powers — 
in  short,  any  variety  of  excellence  what- 
ever served  in  all  Indian  tribes  to  give 
one  prominence  among  his  fellows,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  popular  recognition 
of  a  man's  ability  sometimes  reacted  to 
the  benefit  of  his  descendants.  Although 
it  was  always  a  position  of  great  conse- 
quence, leadership  in  war  was  generally^ 
separate  from  ana  secondary  to  the  civil 
chieftainship.  Civil  leadership  and  cer- 
emonial primacy  were  much  more  com- 
monly combined.  Among  the  Pueblos 
all  three  are  united,  forming  a  theot^racy. 
Councils  of  a  democratic,  unconventional 
kind,  in  which  wealthy  persons  or  those 
of  most  use  to  the  tribe  had  the  greatest 
influence,  were  universal  where  no  special 
form  of  council  was  established. 

An  p]«kimo  tribe  consisted  of  those 
households  that  hunted  or  fished  in  the 
same  geographical  region  and  wintered 
in  one  village,  or  in  several  villages  not 
far  apart.  Government  was  carried  on 
by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  usually  there 
was  a  headman  in  the  tribe  whose  word 
had  weight  in  matters  connected  with 
hunting  and  fishing.  A  cla^s  of  helpers 
was  composed  of  **  bachelors  without  any 
relations,  cripples  who  were  not  able  to 

f)rovide  for  themselves,  or  men  who  had 
ost  their  sledges  and  dogs'*  (Boas,  Cen- 
tral Eskimo,  1888).  A  young  man  gen- 
erally lived  with  his  wife's  family,  much 
under  their  control,  until  the  death  of 
his  parents-in-law.  If  he  or  his  wife 
died  meantime,  their  children  remained 
with  her  j)eople.  When  a  man  had  once 
established  his  household  independently, 
however,  he  w^as  the  head  of  it,  and  on 
his  death  his  principal  possessions  went 
to  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  born  to  him  or 
adopted,  who  had  not  an  independent 
position.  In  so  simple  an  organization 
as  this  we  see  the  basis  on  which  very 
important  structures  were  elsewhere 
built  Nelson  claims  to  have  found  traces 
of  totemism  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
but  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
Indians  to  the  s.  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  social  life. 

Among  the  more  eastern  Athapascan 
tribes  the  social  organization  is  said  to 
havebeenof  a  similar  loose,  paternal  type. 
The  Paiute  and  some  other  Shoshonean 
tribes  consisted  of  bands,  each  governe<i 
by  a  chief,  which  o<'cu pied  and  took  their 
names  from  particular  lociilities.  There 
werealsochieiswhoseauthority  extended, 
probably  in  a  very  indefinite  form,  over  a 
number  of  others. 


Throughout  California,  except  in  one 
small  area,  sulxlivisions  were  also  local, 
and  descent  was  paternal,  so  far  as  it 
was  distinguished  at  all.  Hupa  men, 
for  instance,  usually  resided  throughout 
life  in  the  town  w&ere  they  were  Dorn, 
while  the  women  went  elsewhere  to 
live  with  their  husbands,  the  towns  be- 
ing in  practice  chiefly  exogamic,  though 
there  was  no  recognized  requirement  of 
exogamy.  A  man  more  often  married  a 
woman  from  outside  of  his  village  than 
one  born  there,  only  because  the  chances 
were  that  the  majority  of  women  in  hie 
own  village  were  his  actual  blood -rela- 
tions. Hea<l8hip  among  them  depended 
on  wealth,  and  might  be  lost  with  it 
Amount  of  property  also  determined 
headship  over  the  villages  of  an  entire 
district  when  they  united  for  war  or 
for  ceremonial  observances.  The  Mohave 
also  reckoned  descent  through  the  father, 
and  there  are  indications  of  a  nascent  or 
decadent  gentile  system.  Among  the 
Hupa,  Yurok,  Karo£,  and  other  tribes  of 
N.  w.  California  slavery  was  a  recognized 
institution,  though  the  number  of  slaves 
was  small. 

The  coast  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  or^nized  on  the  basis  of 
village  communities  similar  to  those  of 
California,  but  slavery  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  social  fabric  and 
its  importance  increased  northward,  the 
institution  extending  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Copper  r.,  Alaska  (see  Slavery).  The  Sa- 
lish  tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia consisted  of  many  village  communities, 
for  the  greater  part  independent  of  one 
another.  Civil,  military,  and  religious 
matters  were  each  diret^ted  by  different 
persons  whose  S]>ecial  fitness  had  been 
recognized,  and  though  the  succession 
usually  paased  from  father  to  son,  the 
actual  selection  rested  with  the  people. 
In  the  selection  of  a  civil  chief,  property 
was  the  determining  factor.  The  few 
totemic  devices  or  crests  found  in  this 
region  were  inherited  by  all  of  the  origi- 
nal owner's  blood  relations  in  both  the 
male  and  female  lines.  A  chief,  like  the 
noted  Seattle,  was  sometimes  found  ruling 
over  his  mother's  instead  of  his  father's 
[>eople,  and  a  man  was  often  known  by 
a  different  name  in  his  mother's  town 
from  that  he  bore  in  his  father's. 

Freemen  among  the  coast  Salish  were 
divided  into  nobles,  middle-class  men, 
and  servants.  Below  the  last  were  the 
slaves  captured  in  war.  Servants  were 
either  poor  relations  of  the  better  classes 
or  nieni})ers  of  formerly  independent  di- 
visions reduce<l  by  war  or  otherwise  to  a 
servile  condition,  yet  not  actually  en- 
slaved. A  <"hief  might  ])e  displaced,  but 
his  office  was  usually  here<litarv  from 
father  to  son,  and  it  carried  with  it  lead- 
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enhip  in  cenMnonud  mattere,  though  not 
in  war.  Aceoniing  Uf  Hill-Toat  many  of 
the  laryser  Salish  tribes  recognized  the 
paramount  authority  of  one  among  the 
variour!  )of a1  chiefs. 

The  Nootka  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  were  subdivided  into  septs, 
or  sentee,  each  poeeecflin^  a  single  crest 
ana  ruled  by  a  head  chief.  A  council 
formed  of  the«e  head  chiefa  determined 
the  action  of  the  trilje,  and  the  chief  of 
the  sept  that  was  highest  in  rank  exer- 
dsefl  fK>me  in  fl  uence  over  the  rest  Mem- 
beriihip  in  the  septs  did  not  involve  mar- 
riace  pn»hibition,  which  was  confined  to 
real  bkxxl  relationship,  marriage  within 
the  sept  N-ing  otherwise  permissible. 
Chieftain«hi[js  are  said  to  have  descended 
from  father  to  son,  but  when  persons  of 
different  septs  married,  the  children  be- 
longed to  tne  one  higher  in  rank. 

Although  relateti  bv  language  to  the 
Nootka,  the  Kwakiutl  system  differed 
considerably.  Each  division  composing 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe  was  thought  to  \ye  de- 
scended frr»m  an  ancestor  who  had  set 
up  his  house  at  a  definite  place,  and  it 
is  pro  Viable  that  these  divisions  were 
orif^riallv  local  groupH  like  those  of  the 
Salish,  tht^ugh  some  of  them  have  now 
8prea<i  among  several  different  tribes. 
Uesi'ent  ap|)earH  originally  to  have  been 
paternal,  but  a  man  might  obtain  new 
crests  and  memberHhip  in  a  different  gens 
for  his  i^m  by  marry mg  the  daughter  of 
another  man  who  had  them.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  \)een  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  more  northern  tribes  having 
mat<?mal  des(>ent. 

The  tribes  possessing  a  well-defined  clan 
Bvstem  are  divided  into  three  groups — 
the  North  Pacific,  firjuth western,  and 
Eastern.  All  of  the  first  group  had  two 
or  more  phratries,  each  named  after  some 
animal  or  bird  and  sul)divide<l  into  a 
nunilM;r  of  clans  rule<^l  over  by  chiefs. 
UnlesH  then*  was  a  more  powerful  clan  at 
the  sariM?  place  a  family  chief  was  also 
chief  of  hifl  town.  In  Home  cases  a  clan 
was  (lividtMl,  having  chiefs  in  different 
towns.  The  lowc>*t  unit  was  the  house 
gpronp,  connifitinKof  a  family  in  the  Euro- 
pean Hcnw.  iudiKling  remote  relations 
toavihi'T  with  servants  and  slaves  over 
wni<'h  rule<l  the  house  chief  or  house- 
hoMcr.  As  amon^  the  tril)es  farther 
s.,  then;  wore  also  low-caste  groups, 
which  fornuKl  a  larjrc  part  of  the  servant 
class.  The  principal  i>ower  rested  with 
the  U)y\n  chiefs,  but  <i(»pended  on  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  BUi>eriority  in 
riches.  A  house*  chief  might  displace  a 
familv  chief,  and  the  chief  of  a  <lifferent 
family  could  supplant  a  town  chief. 

The  Tuehlos  had  a  large  number  of 
small  clans,  organized  on  a  theocratic 
basis  with  special  rituals  and  special  lead- 


ers in  the  ritoals,  and  in  some  poeblofl^ 
as  Zuiti,  Tjigtina.  Acoma.  and  the  Uoni 
villages,  there  existed  also  phratries.  tn 
some  towns,  at  least,  a  man  wae  not  per- 
mitted to  marr>'  into  either  the  clan  oi 
his  mother  or  that  of  his  father,  bat  since 
the  advent  of  missionaries, inoonseqoenoe 
of  the  re«1uction  in  nombers  which  has 
taken  place  and  as  a  resolt  of  their  tesch- 
ingB,  tnis  law  has  been  often  set  aside  in 
recent  years. 

The  Zuili  are  divided  into  a  large  nam- 
her  of  clans,  and  many  offices  are  always 
filled  with  reference  to  these.  A  boy  or 
a  girl  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan,  but  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"child''  of  the  father  s  clan,  and  mar- 
riage into  either  of  these  is  pnctiGally 
prohibited.  Land,  along  with  most  other 
kinds  of  property,  is  owned  by  individ- 
aals  and  passes  to  the  daoghters'in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sons.  The  government  of  the 
entire  state  is  hierarchic,  the  supreme 
authority  resting  in  a  body  consisting  of 
the  rain  priests  of  the  six  cardinal  points— 
N. ,  8. ,  E. ,  w. ,  zenith,  and  nadir — the  priest- 
ess of  fecundity,  assistant  of  the  pnest  of 
the  X. ,  and  the't wo  head  war  priests.  The 
priest  of  the  n.  is  first  amon^  these  and 
may  be  considered  the  high  pnest  of  Zuili. 
Each  of  the  male  priests  alx)ve  enume- 
rated, except  the  priest  of  the  zenith,  has 
assistants  who  usually  succeed  him  and 
one  another  in  regular  order,  bat  whose 
original  appointment  as  assistants  rests 
practically  with  their  prindpal,  although 
ostensibly  he  was  appointed  bv  the  body 
of  nine.  The  civil  governor,  hia  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  four  assistants  of  each  are 
nominate<l  by  the  six  rain  priests  and  two 
war  priests,  though  outside  pressure  may 
be  brought  to  bcsar  for  or  against  this  or 
»that  candidate.  Although  the  governor 
attends  to  most  civil  matters,  the  appoint- 
ing body  acts  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  of  extreme  importance.  His 
term  of  office  is  for  one  year,  but  he  is 
eligible  for  reelection.  \N  ar  expeditions 
were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  war 
priesthood  under  control  of  the  two  priests 
]ust  referred  to  (Stevenson). 

Sia  is  governed  bv  two  priests,  with 
their  vicars  or  intern  led  successors.  One 
priest  has  c^ontrol  over  civil  matters,  the 
other  over  war  and  hunting.  These 
offices  are  elective,  the  choice  being 
limitt^i  to  members  of  certain  clans. 
Although  the  determinations  reached  by 
the  two  head  priests  and  their  vicars  are 
referre<l  to  the  heads  of  the  ceremonial 
societies  for  confirmation,  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy.  They  hold  their 
positions  for  life  and  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  sulwrdinate  officers  who 
carry  out  their  instructions.  In  Taos  and  a 
few  other  pueblos  descent  was  patrilineal. 

Like  their  neighbors,  the  Poeblos,  the 
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Navaho  were  divided  into  namerous 
elans,  with  female  descent  and  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  within  the  mother's  and 
the  father's  clans.  In  addition  there 
were  several  sets  of  clans  which  could 
not  intermarry  and  thus  constituted 
phratries  analogous  to  those  of  Eastern 
tribes.  Matthews  considers  it  probable 
that  the  Navaho  clans  had  a  local  rather 
than  a  totemic  origin,  and  this  may  be 
true  of  most  of  the  Pueblo  clans. 

Among  the  Plains  Indians  the  Omaha 
had  a  highly  or^nized  social  system. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  10  gentes 
called  **  villages,"  with  descent  through 
the  father,  each  of  which  had  one  head 
chief.  Seven  of  these  chiefs  constituted 
a  sort  of  oligarchy,  and  two  of  them,  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  amount  of  wealtn, 
exercised  superior  authority.  The  func- 
tions of  these  chiefs  were  entirely  civil; 
they  never  headed  war  parties.  Below 
them  were  two  orders  of  warriors,  from 
the  higher  of  which  men  were  selected  to 
act  as  policemen  during  the  buffalo  hunt. 
Under  all  were  those  who  had  not  yet 
attained  to  eminence.  During  the  buf&lo 
hunts  and  great  ceremonials  the  tribe 
encamped  in  a  regular  circle  with  one 
of)eniug,  like  most  other  Plains  tribes. 
In  it  each  gens  and  even  each  family  had 
its  definite  position.  The  two  halves  of 
this  circle,  composed  of  five  clans  each, 
had  different  names,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  corresponded  to  the  phra- 
tries of  more  eastern  Indians.  A  man 
was  not  permitted  to  marry  into  the 
gens  of  his  father,  and  marriage  into  that 
of  his  mother  was  rare  and  strongly  dis- 
approved. Other  Plains  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  family  probably  were  organized 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  reckoned 
descent  similarly.  The  Dakota  are  tra- 
ditionally reputeil  to  have  been  divided 
at  one  time  into  seven  council  fires,  each 
of  which  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
major  and  a  multitude  of  minor  bands. 
Whatever  their  original  condition  may 
have  been,  their  organization  is  now 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  Omaha. 

Most  of  the  southern  Caddoan  tribes 
reckoned  descent  through  the  mother. 
The  Caddo  proper,  who  c-ame  from  a  tim- 
ber country,  had  10  clans  with  maternal 
descent. 

The  social  oi^nization  of  the  western 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes  is  not  well 
known.  The  Siksika  have  numerous  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  called  gentes; 
they  are  characterized  by  descent  through 
the  father,  but  would  aj)pear  to  be  more 
truly  local  groups.  Each  had  originally  its 
own  chief,  and  the  council  composed  of 
these  chiefs  selected  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
their  choice  being  governed  rather  by  the 
character  of  the  person  than  by  his  de- 
scent.   The  head  chiefs  authority  was 


made  effective  largely  through  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  several  societies.  The 
Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Mi- 
ami, Shawnee,  and  Abnaki  in  historic 
times  have  haa  gentes,  with  paternal  de- 
scent, which  Morgan  believed  had  devel- 
oped from  a  maternal  stage  owing  to  white 
influence;  but  this  theory  must  be  viewed 
with  caution,  inasmuch  as  there  never  has 
been  a  Question  as  to  the  form  of  descent 
amon^  tne  Delawares,  who  were  subjected 
to  white  influences  at  an  earlier  date  than 
most  of  those  supposed  to  have  changed. 

The  Delawares  consisted  of  three  sub- 
tribes,  called  by  geographic  names  from 
the  regions  occupied  oy  them,  each  char- 
acterized bv  a  special  totem.  Over  each 
presided  a  head  chief,  said  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  heads  of  the  other  divisions; 
but  more  probably  they  merely  inducted 
him  into  office.  The  chief  of  the  Unami 
is  said  to  have  been  ordinarily  first  in 
dignity.  These  chiefs  were  assisted  by 
councils,  composed  of  heads  of  wealthy 
families  and  prominent  warriors;  but 
their  authority  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  civil  matters.  "War  was  de- 
clared by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 
the  '  war  captains,'  valorous  braves  of  any 
birth  or  family  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  personal  prowess,  and 
especially  by  good  success  in  forays 
against  the  enemy"  (Brinton,  The 
Lenape,  1886).  According  to  Morgan, 
each  of  the  three  tribes  was  subdivided 
into  twelve  groups,  probably  consanguin- 
eous, though  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  geographic  or  totemic. 

The  towns  constituting  the  Creek  con- 
federacy were  composed  of  members  of 
various  clans,  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  civil 
chief,  or  miAro,  assisted  by  two  councils. 
The  chief  was  elected  for  life  from  a  par- 
ticular clan,  and  appointed  the  head  war 
chief  of  the  town.  The  town  council  ad- 
vised the  miko  on  questions  of  intertribal 
policy  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  minor 
officers,  while  the  council  of  old  men  con- 
cerned itself  with  internal  questions,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  raising  of 
corn.  Below  these  ranked  the  "  beloved 
men,''  and  then  the  common  people. 
Pulx)rdinate  to  the  **  great  warrior^'  were 
two  grades  of  war  leaders.  Members  of 
the  same  clan  are  said  to  have  occupied 
houses  adjoining  one  another,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  all  these  surrounded  a  cen- 
tral square,  in  which  were  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs,  the  council  houses,  and  the 
playground.  It  is  known  that  some 
clans  could  not  intermarry,  and  thuscon- 
Htitated  phratries.  The  part  which  clans 
and  phratries  played  in  the  composition 
of  the  councils,  the  apj)ointment  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  order  oi  business  has  not 
been  determined.  The  confederacy  was 
so  loosely  constituted  that  decisions  for 
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war  or  neace  rested  directly  with  the  in- 
dividual towne.  In  cases  where  number? 
of  towna  decided  to  go  to  war  together 
they  appointed  a  hi^d  war  chief  for 
themselvej?. 

The  Natchez  were  divided  into  two 
castee,  i»alled  by  the  French  nobilitv  and 
puants.  The  tirst  was  again  divided  into 
san^i,  nobles,  and  honoriHl  men,  the  indi- 
vidual!<  of  each  of  which  were  com- 
pelled to  marry  among  the puants.  Chil- 
dren of  the  women  of  the  three  noble 
claseej*  l.>elonge<l  to  the  cla^tsof  the  mother, 
and  children  of  the  honored  men  by  puant 
women  also  bt*lonjied  to  their  mother's 
class.  Children  of  fiuant  women  and  sun 
men,  however,  belonged  to  the  middle 
cla£«  of  nobles,  while  children  of  jnumt 
women  and  noble  men  belonged  to  the 
honoreii.  By  the  exhibition  of  superior 
qnaiitii's  a  man  could  raist*  himself  from 
tne  puants  as  far  at  least  as  the  middle 
class  of  nobles.  The  highest  chivi,  or 
Great  ?uii,  <leriv(Hl  his  i>ower  fn.>ni  the 
mythic  lawgiver  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
state  cx)nstitute<l  a  theoi*raoy  resembling 
that  of  the  Quichua  of  Peru. 

The  most  a«ivance<i  soi'ial  organization 
north  of  the  Pueblo  country  was  prol»ably 
that  develoiH*<l  by  the  Iro<]U<»is  ci">nft^ier- 
ate<l  tril)fs.  Yiarh  tribe  <-i>nsisttHl  of  two 
ormoH'  phratrit's,  whioh  inturnembniivd 
one  or  nn>re  <'lans,  n:ime<l  after  various 
animals  or  objet^.^,  while  each  clan  t»on- 
eiste<l  of  one  or  more  kinship  groui»s 
called  ohinit'hirn.  When  the  triln^s  i*om- 
bined  t4»  f«»rm  the  ciinfe^.loraoy  calkni  the 
Five  Nations  they  wen-  arrangini  in  thnv 
phratrit»s,  (•!  two,  two,  and  one  tril»es  re- 
spectively. There  were  originally  4S 
hereditary  chief tainshii»s  in  the  five 
tribes,  and  substnjuently  the  number  w:is 
raiseii  to  r»i^.  I^arh  chieftainship  was  held 
bv  some  one  nhinirJnniy  an<l  the  selection 
of  a  i>ers<«n  to  fill  it  dcvolvivl  on  the 
child-l>earing  women  of  the  I'lan  to  which 
it  l>elonir<'<l,  nion»  i^articularly  those  of 
the  "/"'■•"•/.  r>/f,  which  owiusl  it.  The  s*^ 
left  inn  had  t«»  K'  cunfirme*!  afterwanl  by 
the  tribal  and  I»ai:ue  <'-»unciIs  suect^- 
sively.  With  eai'li  chief  a  viiv-<'hief  was 
eleotl'd.  wh«>  sat  in  th»*  tribal  council 
with  tlie  ih'u'i  ppijHT.  and  also  act***  1  as 
a  leadtT  in  time  «»t  war,  but  the  chief 
alone  sat  in  the  trrand  council  of  the 
confe^ieracy.  N3e  fl-m  nnd  (ieni<;  Gorern- 
meat. 

Consult  Boa«.  Porsey.  Munloch,  Nel- 
son, Pn\>cll,  Mrs  Stfve'nson.  and  Turner 
in  Rr-i^rts  B.  A.  K.:  B.»as  {\\  in  Re- 
ports Brit.  A.  A.  S.  tr.»ui  IS^V*;  i2>  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mn-.  1^'*'\  IS*'?:  Brinton,  Xjo- 
nape  and  ti:»ir  I.»  u'eiid-,  l^<^:  Cushinj; 
in  roj^  S.  i.  M.>.,  i..  Jniie  1S>2:  Pix.'n  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mu-.  Nat.  Mi-t..  xvii,  pt.  :>, 
1905-  iiatsihet,  (.'nvk  Migration  Legend, 


1884,  1888;  G<xi<lani,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Huixa,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  1903; 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lotlge  Tales,  1892; 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  1885;  Kroeber  (1 )  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  iv,  no.  2,  1902,  (2)  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  pt.  1,  1902; 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions  Cnitea  Brethren, 
1794;  Matthews,  Na\-aho  Legends,  1897; 
Morgan,  Ancient  SiH^ietv,  1877;  Morice  in 
Trans.  Roy.  So<\  Can.,'  x,  1905;  Powell 
and  Ingalls,  Rep.  re^rding  the  Indians 
of  rtah,  1S74:  Teit  m  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  1900.         (j.  R.  s.) 

Societiei.  See  Medicint  and  Medicine- 
meti;  Stcret  wn*/<//>^. 

Sockeye.  Oiu>  of  the  names  of  the  Fraser 
r.  salmon,  bluel>ack,  or  redfish  {Salmo 
nerhi)  of  the  .n.  Pacific  coast.  The  wonl 
is  a  corruption  by  folk  etvmology  of  suk- 
keifh,  the  name  c»f  this  fis^  in  one  of  the 
Salishan  dialects  of  the  N.  W.  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  spelled  als^)  tnigk-efjey  fatrk- 
ire*'/,  sauk-ey*',  etc.,  confirming  the  deri- 
vation. (A.  F.  c.) 

Sockobeek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
tx)nft»ileracy  situateii  in  1608  on  the  x. 
liank  of  RaftfKihaniKH'k  r.  in  King  George 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (^1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

8oco.     A  Calusa  village  on  the   s.  w. 

coast  of  Fl«»rida,  alx)ut  1570. 
Socc—FiminiKilH  Memtiir  (rti.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19.  IsM.    Sofo.— Foniant'da  in  Tt*maux-('ompan!». 
Vov..  XX,  22,  1*^11.    Toco.— Fontanedtt  as  quotod 
by  Shipp.  De  Soto  an«l  Fla.,  .*<«.  1S81. 

BocoisTika.  Mentioned  by  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer.  June  22.  IStW)  as'a  suMivision 
of  the  s^>-calle«l  Thamien  group  of  the 
Costiinoan  Indians  of  the  coast  of  central 
California. 

Socorro  (S|iim.:  *?uccor').  A  former 
pueblo  oi  the  Piro  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Socorro,  on  the  Rio 
ilrande  in  New  Mexii^x>.  So  named  by 
Oi^ate.  in  I'^^^S,  l>et^u:se  of  the  friendly 
rei*epti<»n  of  theSimnianis  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, wh«»  gave  them  a  lan;e  qiuintity  of 
iM>m.  It  wan  the  jseat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  Nut-stra  Sefu^m  del  S<H*orro 
from  Iti'Jfi.  and  oontaineil  a  chun-h  and 
monaistery.  At  the  outbr\»ak  of  the  I*ue- 
blo  nvolt  in  UkS)  its  jxtpulation  was  (500, 
but  m«»st  of  the  inhabitants  followixl  the 
Spanianls.  with  whom  thev  were  friendly, 
to  Kl  Pa-*>,  and  afterwanl  establisheii  a 
villaL'*'  Ivariui:  the  s;ime  name  (<listin- 
gruishinl  as  St»«".»rro  del  Sur  >  Ndow  that 
phuv  on  the  Kio  iirande  in  Texas.  The 
walls  of  the  old  chun^h  were  standing  in 
Itft^l*.  antl  the  niins  of  the  village  were 
still  vi-ible  in  1725,  but  no  trace  of  the 
fi>nnr*r  s»'ttleiiient  is  n«  »w  t«>  In? Sivn.  Con- 
sult Handelier  in  .\n*h.  Inst.  I*iipt»rs,  iv, 
241   et  s*-*]..    1SV*2.     S-e  als.>  /Vnw,  Ptie- 

/»/ox.  I  F.  W.   II.  > 

K.  D.  du  Secour— Vauci»n«'.y.  rur:*'  Anur..  1778. 
9ra  Sra  del  Socorro.— B**:;HVult*^  Uvi*-  nui^to^l  bv 
BaiK'rvfi.  .\riz.  and  N.  Mex..  1#^  lSf*>. 
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Bcnavides,  Memorial,  16, 1630  (aboriginal  name 
of  pueblo).  Filaho.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
im  (misprint).  Pilopui.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871  (identified  by  Bandelier, 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  241,  1892).  Soeora. -John- 
ston in  Emory.  Recon.,  670, 1848.  Boooro.— Galle- 
ens  (1844),  ibid.,  478.  Bocorra.— Ogilby,  Amer- 
ica, map,  1671.  Booorre.— Domenecn,  Deserts  of 
N.  A.,  I,  map,  1860.  Boeorro.— Ofkate  (1698)  in  Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  251, 1871  (earliest  form). 

Socorro  del  Bur  ('Socorro of  the  South,' 

in  contradistinction  from  Socorro  (q.  v. )  in 

New  Mexico).     A  small  pueblo  on  both 

nidea  of  tiie  Rio  Grande,  a  lew  m.  below  El 

Paso,  Tex.,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  now 

wmpietely  Mexicanized,  belonged  to  the 

Piro  tribe,  although  there  is  evidence 

(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1889) 

that  Tano  and  Jeniez  i)eople  were  among 

them.     It  was  established  in  1680-81  by 

Gov.    Otermin    with    fugitive    Indians 

chiefly  from  Socorro,  N.  Mex.    It  became 

the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  in  1682. 

See  PiroSy  Pueblos.  (p.  w.  h.) 

H»  Benora  del  Booorro.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et 
Florido,  1703.  Hra  del  Booorro.— Otermin  (1682) 
cited  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1889. 
N.  Benora  del  Socorro.— J cflFerv8,  Am.  Atlax,  map  5, 
1776.  Nuestra  Benora  del  Socorro.— Vetancurt(1696) 
in  Teatro  Mex..  in,  309.  1871.  Bocoorro.— Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatro-Am.,  ii.  360,  1748.  Boooro.— Cal- 
houn in  Cal.  Mes8.  and  Corresp.,  211,  1850.  Bo- 
oorro.—Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  68^1,  1736.  Booorro  del 
Bur.— Bandelier  in  Arch,.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  86, 1890. 

Boda  Greek.  A  ShuKwap  village  or  band 
situates!  on  upper  Eraser  r.  l>etween  Alex- 
andria and  the  mouth  of  Chilcotinr.,  Brit. 
Col. ;  pop.  81  in  1<)09.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Repe. 

Bodoms.  An  Iroquois  village  placed  on 
the  Esnaut*^  and  Kapiliy  map,  1777,  s.  w. 
ofC)8wego,  N.  Y.  Tlie  name  is  probably  a 
misprint  of  Sodus. 

Boenadut.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  :im,  1889. 

Bofki,  Sofkey.  A  thin  sour  corn  eruel 
prepared  by  the  Creek  and  other  Indians 
formerly  of  the  Gulf  region,  from  com, 
water,  and  lye.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  the  liquid:  plain,  sour,  and  white.  The 
corn  is  pounded  into  a  coarse  meal,  which 
is  fanned  in  order  to  remove  the  broken 
grains  and  husks.  Two  quarts  of  the 
meal  are  put  into  a  gallon  pot  of  hot 
water,  which  is  placed  over  a  fire  and 
allowed  to  boil.  A  perforated  vessel  is 
filled  with  clean  wood  ashes,  on  which 
water  is  poured  to  form  a  lye.  The  lye  as 
it  percolates  through  the  ashes  drops  into 
the  meal  and  water  and  turns  the  mixture 
vellow.  Water  is  kept  on  the  sofki  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and,  finally,  after  the 
mixture  has  become  very  thick,  it  is  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool.  A  half-dozen 
"blue  dumplings"  (a  very  palatable 
commeal  preparation)  are  almost  a  nec- 
essary accompaniment  of  a  mug  of  so/hi. 
Pounded  hickory-nuts  are  frt»qucntly 
adde<l  to  the  mixture,  and  marrow  too, 
to  improve  the  flavor.  The  vessel  which 
is  used  expressly  for  preparing  the  meal 


is  called  a  *  *  sofki  dish. ' '  The  Yuchi  name 
for  sofki  is  tsoshi.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Creek  dialect  of  the  Muskhogean 
language.  The  Cherokee  know  it  a£)  ku- 
nahena  (Mooney).  (w.  r.  c.) 

Sognp.  Given  by  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  120,  1856)  as  one  of  4 
bands  of  the  Ute,  within  or  near  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  in  1799. 

Sohonut  Mentioned  bv  Royce  (18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899),  together  with  a 
numl)er  of  other  tril>es,  as  ceding  all  their 
lands  except  a  strip  between  Tejon  pass 
and  Kern  r. ,  Cal.  They  may  have  been 
Yokuts  (Mariposan),  Chumashan,  or 
Shoshonean,  but  are  not  identified. 

SoioneB  ('long  wampum  belt.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga  chief  who  waa 
leader  of  the  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
1647.  He  was  a  "Huron  by  nation,  but 
so  naturalized  among  the  enemies  within 
a  number  of  years,  that  there  is  no  Iro- 
quois who  has  made  more  massacres  in 
this  country  nor  worse  attacks  than  he." 
He  brought  three  Huron  captives  from 
Onondaga  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  66,  1858). 

Bokchit.  Seemingly  the  Yurok  name 
of  a  small  Hupa  village  on  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Boc-kaU-kit.- McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  1853.    Booktith.— A.  L. 


Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (a  name  8ometimc8  ap- 
plied). Bokohit.— Ibid.,  1904.  Bo-k^-keit.— Gibbs 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  139, 1853.    Bok-kail- 


kit.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1866. 
Boktioh.— A.  L. Kroeber,  infn,  1907. 

Sokoki  (apparently  a  contraction  of  Ab- 
naki  tSdkukiakj  *  people  at  the  outlet'— 
Gerard.  See  Abiiahi).  A  tribe  closely 
connected  with  the  Abnaki  and  probably 
a  part  of  the  confederacy,  vetromile 
considered  them  as  distinct  (Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  211,  1859).  He  says: 
**Only  five  nations  are  reckoned  in  New 
England  and  Acadia,  namelv,  the  Mo- 
hegans,  the  Sokotjuis,  the  Abnakis,  the 
Etchimins,  and  the  Micmacs."  He  and 
Ruttenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R.,  85,  1872) 
place  them  in  the  Mahican  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  Williamson  ( Hist.  Maine, 
1832)  and  Maurault  B&y  they  belonged  to 
the  Abnaki  group,  which  is  probably  the 
correct  conclusion.  The  Pequawket  and 
Oasipee,  on  the  upper  Saco,  were  appar- 
ently branches  of  this  tribe  (Kidder  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  235,  1859).  The 
tribe,  including  these,  occupied  the  banks 
of  Saco  r.,  Me.,  the  Sokoki  being  nearest 
to  the  mouth.  Ruttenber  believed  they 
had  occupied  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
above  Mohawk  r.  until  driven  out  by  the 
Mohawk  in  1626.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Indians  Cham- 
plain  found  in  1604  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saco,  were  of  this  tribe.  Smith  (1616) 
mentions  Sowocatuck,  perhaps  their  chiei 
\nllage.  Chainplain  has  preserved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sachems  of  this  peo- 
ple, Marchim,  of  Casco  bay,  '*who  nad 
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the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  his  country,  and  he  had  a  fine 
manner,  and  all  his  gestures  and  move- 
ments were  grave  and  dignified,  savage 
though  he  was."  The  S)koki  are  de- 
scribed bv  G^Jg^  11^  1^8  as  enemies  of 
the  Abnaki.  They  participated  in  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675,  and  some  of  them 
fled  to  Scaticook  on  the  Hudson  at  its  close. 
In  1725  the  rest  of  the  tribe  retired  to  St 
FVands,  Canada,  with  the  Pequawket  and 
oUiers.  (j.  M.    c.  t.) 

AflMkSddlL-Jes.  BeL  for  1640,  8,  1866.  OlMam. 
Mit-Jes.  Rel.  for  1611, 15, 1866.  OB^tfeM.— Ft 
Onuiffe  conf.  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist.,  ziii, 
296,  iSn  ( Iroquois  name) .  Pateaiktts.— Maurault, 
Hiflt.  dee  AbenakiB,  6,  1866.  Baooas.— WUUs 
(1880)  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  215, 1866.  Baao 
LkUaaa.— Nilee(ca.  1761)  in  Ma8fi.Hi8t.  Soc.  Ck>Il., 
SdB.,  VI,  206,1887.  Bawoootoek.— Smith  (1629),  Va., 
II,  196,  reprint  of  1819.  Soeookii.— Lahontan,  New 
V07.,  I,  WO,  1708.  Soeooqiiia.— Monseignat  (1689) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iz,  471, 1865.  Booooiilcy.— 
Ag«ui  (1699)  in  Manry,  D^.,  vi,  115, 1886.  Booke- 
MMa.— Gorges  (1668)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vii, 
99.1876.  BoeUiiffOiiea.— Gorges  (1658)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.,  8ds..  Yi,  90, 1837.  Boookis.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inda.,  bk.  8,  102, 1848.  Boooqniois.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1648,44,1856.  Boeoqois.— Talon  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ool.  Hist.,  IX,  66,  1855.  BocoquoiB^— Doc.  of  1696, 
^bld.,  650.  Boooulnr.— Agean  (1699)  In  Maigry, 
Dte.,  VI,  119,  1886.  SoEokies.— Keane  in  Stan- 
I6rd,  Compend.,  586, 1878  ( misprint ) .  Bekakies.— 
Maeauley.  N.  Y.,  ii.  405,  1829.  BokokiM.— Colden 
(1727)  quoted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  89, 
1861.  Bokokiois.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1648.  67,  1866.  Bo- 
koUa.— Cadillac  (1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IZ.  680,  1855.  Bokoqiiiois.~Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  3, 
1866.  Bekoqnis.— French  letter  ( 1651)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
CoLHistpiz.  5,1855.  BokSaklaks.— Maurault,  Hist. 
dea  Abenakls,  5,  1866.  Bokonoki.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1668,  26,  1858.  Boqnaekjok.— Ft  Orange  conf. 
(1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ziu,  2987l881.  Bo- 
qnaekioki.— Dareth  (1664),  ibid.,  88L  Boqoa- 
tasks.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  41,  1872. 
Boviokis.— Doc.  of  1697  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IZ.  669,  1855.  Boquoquis.~Memoir  (1706).  ibid., 
796.  Boqnoquisii.— Du  Creuz  (1660)  quoted  by 
Vetromiie  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  210,  1859. 
Bsiwooatack.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  8d  s.,  VI,  108,  1837.  Bowoeotook.— Smith 
(1616).  ibid.,  117.  Bowquaokiok.— Pynchon  (1663) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ziii,  808. 1881. 

Boknlk.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe  lo- 
cated bv  Lewis  and  Clark  on  Ck)lumbia  r., 
above  tne  mouth  of  the  Snake.  They  are 
known  to  the  Nez  Perc^  and  Yakima  as 
Wanapum,  and  their  principal  village  is 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
foot  of  Priest  rapids,  Wash.  The  tribe 
has  attracted  some  notice  of  late  years 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  noted  religious 
leader  and  prophet  Smohalla  (q.  v. )  was 
their  chief.  The  tril^e  was  never  included 
in  any  treaty  and  consequently  is  not  of- 
ficially recognized.  Their  number  is  es- 
timated as  between  150  and  200.  (l.  p.) 
Lakolks.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129. 1846.  Lokulk.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribefl.  in.  600,  18&8.  Priest's 
Eftpids.— Olbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417,  18^S. 
Bokalk.— I^wIm  and  Clark  Exped..  I,  map;  u,  12, 
1814.  Wa'napam.^Mooney  in  14th  Rep.JS.A.E., 
786, 1896  (name  given  by  cc^nate  tribes). 

Boknt  Menyil  ( Vleer  moon' ).  A  Kawia 
village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  on  the  Torres 
res.,  M.  Cal.,  said  to  have  been  so  named 
because  it  was  once  a  famous  place  in 
which  to  hunt  deer  by  moonlight. 


Maitiiies.  —Barrows,  Ethno.-Bot.  GoahuillA  Ind., 
88,1900.    Bo-kat  Kea-jil.— Ibid. 

Bolakijm  ( S(/'lak'i-yu) .  A  former  Nish- 
inam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Bolaoksya.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  zii.  22. 1874. 
Bo^'lak-i-yn.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii. 
816,1877. 

Soldier.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
the  soldier  did  not  exist  hi  any  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  for  among  the  abo- 
rigines there  was  no  paid  war  force, 
lather  was  there  any  group  of  men  who 
served  as  an  organized  police  to  maintain 
order  within  the  tribe,  nor  was  there  any 
body  of  men  assigned,  as  in  an  army,  to 
defensive  or  aggressive  warfare,  lliefle 
duties,  which  are  distinct  in  coordinated 
society,  in  the  tribe  were  laid  on  every 
able-bodied  man,  who  from  his  youth  had 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
tauffht  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  defend  his  home  and  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  women  and  children.  There 
was  no  school  in  whidi  the  men  were 
drilled  to  act  and  move  together.  The 
methods  of  fighting  were  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  bovs  and  young  men 
gained  their  first  knowledge  of  tlie 
warrior's  tactics  chiefiy  from  experiences 
related  about  the  winter  fire.  Every  vil- 
lage or  camp  was  liable  to  attack,  and 
their  ever-present  danger  from  enemies 
influenced  the  training  and  avocation  of 
young  men  and  determined  the  position 
near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  where  they 
would  be  first  to  meet  an  intruding  foe. 
There  was,  however,  a  class  of  men,  war- 
riors of  approved  valor,  to  whom  were 
assigned  special  duties,  as  that  of  keeping 
the  tril^e  in  onler  during  the  annual  hunt 
or  at  any  great  ceremonial  where  order 
was  strictly  to  be  enforce.  It  is  this 
class  which  Enelish-speakinff  observers 
liave  called  **  soldiers,  '  for  their  power 
and  prestige  in  the  tribe  corresponded 
more  nearly  with  the  rank  held  by  the 
army  than  by  any  other  set  of  men.  The 
name  b}r  which  this  class  of  warriors  was 
known  in  the  language  of  some  tribes 
meant  *'diflacult  to  break  or  destroy,"  in 
other  tribes  *'seizer8"  or  ** catchers,"  i.e. 
those  who  make  captive.  The  first  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  mvincible  courage  of 
the  men  in  war  and  in  executing  un- 
swerving justice,  but  to  their  wealth  upon 
which  they  could  draw  for  generous  con- 
tribution when  a  tribal  appeal  was  made. 
If  at  any  time  one  of  these  men  should  of- 
fend and  be  subject  to  punishment,  which 
was  freouently  by  fiogging,  only  the  man 
of  equal  or  i<uperior  war  honors  could 
strike  the  heavy  blows;  a  man  of  fewer 
honors  could  only  touch  the  offender 
whose  ran k  was  higher  than  his  own.  In 
many  tribes  warriors  were  members  of  a 
society  in  which  were  orders  or  degrees. 
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The  youth  entered  the  lowest  and  srad- 
ually  won  promotion  by  his  acts.  Each 
d^ree  or  order  had  its  insig:nia,  and  there 
were  certain  public  duties  to  which  it 
could  be  assigned.  Every  duty  was  per- 
formed without  compensation,  honor  be- 
ing the  only  reward.  These  societies  were 
under  the  control  of  war  chiefs  and  exer- 
cised much  influence  in  tribal  affairs.  In 
other  tribes  war  honors  were  won  through 
the  accomplishment  of  acts,  all  of  which 
were  grad^,  each  honor  having  its  pecul- 
iar mark  or  ornament  which  the  man  could 
wear  after  the  right  had  been  publicly  ac- 
corded him.  There  were  generally  six 
grades  of  honors.  It  was  from  the  highest 
grade  that  the  "soldier"  spoken  of  above 
was  taken.  See  Cbup,  miUarv  Societies, 
War  and  War  Discipline.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Soldier's  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, called  after  a  chief,  in  n.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873. 

Soledad  (Span,  'solitude,'  *comfort- 
lessness,'  abbr.of  Nues\ra  Seflora  de  la 
Soledad,  *Our  Lady  of  Solitude'). 
Formerly  a  Huichol  village,  but  now  a 
Mexican  settlement,  situated  about  15 
m.  N.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  Huichol  country,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
112,  1902. 

Soledad  Indians.  A  collective  term 
used  to  desi^ate  the  Indians  of  several 
distinct  linguistic  families  that  lived  with- 
in the  territory  or  under  the  authority  of 
Soledad  mission,  Monterey  co.,  Ual. 
They  were  Costanoan  and  probably  Esse- 
len  and  Salinan,  together  with  Yokuts 
neophytes  brought  from  the  region  of 
Tulare  lake 
'  La  Soledad.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  633, 
1846.  8oledad.--Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Solocka.  A  town  of  mixed  population, 
under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Evans'  map  of  1756,  about  60 
m.  above, Shamokin,  on  a  creek  issuing 
from  the  Great  Swamp  n.  of  the  Cashue- 
tunk  mts.  in  Penns^'lvania.  On  Pow- 
nall's  map  of  1776  it  is  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tunkhannock  cr.    (  j  .  n.  b.  n. ) 

Somehnlitk  (So^mexuUtx).  A  Heiltsuk 
tribe  living  at  the  upper  end  of  VVikeno 
lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  the  name  is  applied  also 
to  one  of  its  clans. — Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  328,  1897. 

SomenoB.  A  Salish  tril>e  in  Cowitchin 
valley,  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the 
Ck>wicban  dialect;  pop.  100  in  1909. 

Si'menM.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Soieenoi.^ 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  Ix,  1877.  8o-me-nau.— Ibid.,  308, 
1879.    S<mienoi.~Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  164,  1901. 

Somhotnechan.  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  ^ 

SomliotBehaa.— Boas,  MS.  field  note^.  Bomyotne- 
ehaa.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  6,  130, 
1887. 


Somo.  A  former  Chumashan  villa^ 
near  some  hills  of  the  same  name  in 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.    Of.  Simi, 

Somes.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  July  24,  18d3.— 
Somo.— Ibid.  B'o-mtts+. — Hensnaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  Yocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Sona.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  jjrobably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
1520. 

Sonagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  village 
in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  White's  ranch.— Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Sonaqne.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock. 

Sonayan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock  and  possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  Kouyam  (q.  v.),  or  Koua- 
yon,  of  JouteL 

Soneto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Songiah  (adapted  by  the  whites  from 
Slsd^flqes,  the  name  of  one  of  their  septs). 
A  Salish  tribe  about  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver id.,  and  on  the  w.  shore  of  San  Juan 
id.,  who  call  themselves  Lkun^en.  This 
tribe  gives  its  name  to  a  Salish  dialect 
spoken  also  by  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of 
Vancouver  id. ,  by  the  Clallam  of  the  s. 
side  of  Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  and  by  the 
Sainish,  Semiahmoo,  and  Lummi  of  the 
coast  s.  of  the  Fraser  delta.  Population 
of  the  Songish  proper,  including  Cheemo, 
Discovery  id.,  Esquimalt,  and  Songish 
bands,  182  in  1906.  Those  speaking  the 
Songish  dialect  number  about  1,000. 
Their  bands  are  Chikauai^h,  Chkungen, 
Kekayaken,  Kltlasen,  Ksapsem,  Kukoak, 
Kukulek,   Lelek,  Sichanetl,  Skiiigenes, 

Skuingkung,  and  Stsanges.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
EtzamisQ.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  119b.  1884  (so  called  by  the  tribes  of  the  b. 
part  of  Puget  sd. ) .  Hoe-laaf-oh.  — Mackay  quoted 
by  DawHon  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  7, 
1S91  ( '  the  people ':  own  name) .  Lkfi'meu.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  11. 1S90  (Nanaimo 
name) .    Iku'mBn.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 


onsart. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872  (given  as  a  settle- 
ment N.  of  Victoria).  8onge«i.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  19.  1862.  BonfMes.— Mayne,  Brit. 
Col .,  73. 1 862.  Songifth.— Hoffman  quoted  by  Pow- 
ell in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  xlli,  1888.  Thongeith.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life.  811,  316,  1868  (an  aJtema- 
tive  for  Kowitchan  as  the  de^^ignation  of  the 
Salish  of  Vancouver  id.).  TMumas.— Wilson  In 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Srx;.  Lond.,  278.  1866.  TtaumaM.— 
Ibid.,  286.  Tsong.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 177, 1877. 

Songs.    See  Music  and  Musical  instrU' 

ments;  Niih-songs. 
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Sonnioto.    A  former  Shawnee  village  at 

the  mouth  of  Scioto  r.,  Ohio;  perhaps  the 

same  as  Lowertown. 

Beioto.— Raflne«que  iu  Manhall,  Ky..  i,  introd., 
81,  1824.  Binhioto.— Bonn^camps  (1749)  in  Jes. 
Rel.,  LXix,  177,  1900.  Sonnioto.— Doc.  of  1748  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ceil.  Hist.,  x.  13M,  1858.  Bonyoto.— 
Vaadreuil  (176U) ,  ibid.,  lUM.  BtlTotoe.— Thwaites 
in  Je».  Rcl.,  LXIX,  2U8, 190u  (a  French  form). 

Sonoita.     A  Papago  rancheria  on  the 

headwaters  of  the  Kio  Salado  of  Sonora, 

1'ust  below  the  Arizona-Sonora  boundary, 
t  was  vinited  in  1699  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
KinO)  who  applied  to  it  the  name  San 
Maroelo.  It  afterward  became  a  mis- 
sion, the  name  of  which,  apparently  in 
May  1751,  was  changed  to  San  Miguel  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Marques 
de  Villanuente,  who,  at  his  death  in  1739, 
endowea  this  mission  and  that  of  Biisanic. 
In  the  same  year  (1751),  during  the  Pima 
revolt  against  the  Sjtaniards,  the  mission 
was  destrovcHi  and  its  missionary,  Hein- 
rich  Kuen,  killed  by  the  natives.  In  1776, 
when  visited  by  Anza  and  Font,  it  was 
still  in  ruins.  In  1865  the  settlement 
contained  50  Paoago  families,  commonly 
known  as  **Sana  Papagos.**    (f.  w.  h.)  ' 

ArroTo  del  Sonoitao.— Anza  and  Font  ( 1776)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  893,  18H9.  Oari- 
lal.— Kino,  map  (17U1),  ibid.,  8(>0.  La  Bone.^Au- 
dubon  (ls49).  Western  Jour.,  147. 190(i.  Baa  Mar- 
ooio.— Mange  (1699)  in  r>oo.  Hist.  Max.,  4th  s., 
I,  318.  1856.  Ban  Maroelo  del  Bonoito.— Ibid.,  819. 
Baa  Marcelo  del  Xonuida.— Writer  of  1702  (?),  Ibid.. 
V,  139.  1h:)7.  Ban  Miguel  de  Bonoitao.— Dik\  of  1764 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Pajwrs,  iii,  73, 
1890.  San  Miguel  de  Ssonoitag.^Rudo  Enaayo 
(ca.  1768).  102,  18(»3.  Bedge.— Veneifiis,  Hiat.  Cal., 
I,  map.  17«M).  8.  Maroellua— Kino,  map  (1702),  in 
StdckU'in.  Neiie  WeltBott,  74, 1726.  8.  Maroelo  de 
Bonoitao.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Han- 
croft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  39:{,  1889.  B.  Marcelo  Bo- 
Boydag.— Kino  (1698)  cite<l  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
BtateM,  I,  266, 18S4.  B  Mateo  Soroydad.— Kino  mis- 
quoted by  Alegre,  ibid.  Boni.^Box,  Advent., 
267,  lx«>9  (probably  identical).  Bonoaitao.— Arri- 
civita,  Cr6n.  SerAf.,  il.  421,  1792.  Bonoi.— Garcia 
(1771)  cited  by  Coup's,  Garees  Diary,  81,  1900. 
Baaoitac.— Garc(>9  (1776).  Diary,  455,  1900.  Bono- 
rita.— PoHton  niiMiuoted  by  Browne.  Apache 
Country,  291,  1869.  Bonoytae.->Och  (1766).  Jour- 
ney to  the  Mis.*iionH.  i,  71, 1809.  Zonoidag.— Writer 
of  1702  ('.'),  op.  cit.,  14.*?.  Zoni.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  318,  I8t>4  (probably  identical). 

Sonoita.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  anrl  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Guevavi  (from  which  it  was  situated  7 
leagiieii,  E.  N.  E.),  on  Kio  Santa  Cruz,  n. 
of  the  ])rojR'nt  town  of  No^aleis,  s.  Ariz. 
Pop.  91  in  17G0.  It  l)e<rame  a  visita 
of  Tubntaina  in  1764,  and  was  deserted 
before  17H4.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Bonojowanga  ( 'at Big  Kettle's,'  referring 
to  a  oliief. — Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  (4enesee  r.,  on  the 
site  o(  Mt  M(>rri}?,  LivingHton  co.,  N.  Y. 

Bif  Kettle.— Miirk'un.  Ix'UKue  Iroq.,  437.  1851. 
Bhanawager&B.— I'lielfis  (IimkI  (17SS)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  iiid.  AIT.,  i.  210,  ls;«( probably  identical). 
Bo-no' -jo-wau-ga.—MurKan,  op.  eit. 

Sonoma  (from  the  Yukian  Wappo  terms 
90  or  /.vo,  'ground,'  and  7^mi«,  'place,' 
*lo<'ation').  A  name  prohahly  appliotl 
first  )»y  thr  FranciM-aii  fathers  to  the 
vicinity  of  what  i^  now  the  site  (►f  the 


town  of  Sonoma,  Sonoma  ca,  Gal.,  where 
the  last  mission  in  California  was  estab- 
lished (See  ASnn  Francisco  Solano),  It  is 
said  that  they  took  the  name  from  that  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  among  the  neophytes 
whom  the  fathers  gathered  aboot  them  at 
their  mission,  but  it  is  not  definitely 
known  to  what  stock  this  chief  belonged. 
The  name,  however,  cameto  beappli^  to 
all  the  Indians  of  the  mission  and  vicinity, 
and  as  there  were  people  here  of  at  least 
four  or  five  distinct  stocks,  it  is  easy  to 
account  forstatements  made  by  such  early 
writers  as  Chamisso,  who  sa^s  that  the 
''Sonomi"  spokealangiiage  similar  to  the 
"Tamal,"  tnat  is,  a  Miwok  or  Moi^ue- 
lumnan  dialect.  In  fact  the  mission  of 
Sonoma  was  situated  in  tertritory  formerly 
belonging  to  Indians  of  this  stock,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  converts  were  Moquelumnan 
Indians.  The  Sonomo,  or  Sonomi,  men- 
tioned by  Taylor  on  the  authority  of 
settlers  as  speaking  a  dialect  similar  to 
that  of  the  Suisun,  were  a  later  immigra- 
tion into  the  valley;  these  were  Wintun 
brought  in  to  the  mission  from  the  vicinity 

of  what  is  now  Solano  co.         (s.  A.  B. ) 
Bonomas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  30.  1960. 
Bonomelloa.— Ibid.    Bonomi— Chamisso  in  Kotze- 
bue,  Voy.,  iii,  51,  1821.    Bonomos.— Taylor,  op. 
cit.    Sonona— Cboris.  Voy.  Pitt.,  (>,  1S22. 

Bonomaite.  A  mineral,  named  from 
Sonoma  (q.  v. ),  the  county  in  California 
where  it  was  discovered. 

Sonsa.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  The  corresponding 
clan  at  the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos  was 
called  So'hl,  but  it  is  now  extinct 

Bonsaash.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  349,  1896 
(a«A=' people*). 

Sons  of  Tammany.  See  Bed  Men,  Im- 
proved Order  of, 

Sooke.    A  Salish  tribe,   speakins  the 

Songish  dialect,  about  an  mlet  (3  the 

same  name  at  the  s.  s.  end  of  Vancouver 

id.;  pop.  28  in  1909. 

Aohiganes.— De  Smet,  Oregon  MIm..  192,  1947. 
BA'ok.~Boas  in  6th  Rop.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11, 
1890.  Book  Indians.— Do  Smet,  Oregon  Mii».,  192, 
1847.  Bok.— Tolmie  and  DawMon,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  120b,  18»4.  Boke».— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Qeog.  8<K'.,  293,  1857.  Booke.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
pt.  n,  164,  1901.  Ttohke.— GiblM  in  Cent.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 177,  1877. 

Soonkakat.     A  Koyukukhotana  >'illage 

of  12  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Yukon,  below  Nulato,  Alaska, 
Booakakat— Pctroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 
1884.    Siinkalcat.— Dall,   Alaska,  28,  1877.    Toko- 
chakat  — Petroff,  map  of  Alaska,  1880.  Tokoka- 
kat— Ibid.    Yukokokat.— Ibid. 

Bopaktalgi  ( '  toad  people ' ).  A  clan  of 
the  Cret»k8. 

Bop£kUlgi.— (jfttsohct,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I.  156. 
1884.    Bo-pak'-t1i.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  161, 1877. 

Sopone.    A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Sjinta  Rarl)ara,  Cal. 
Kiuopenc-  Tuvlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 186X 
Bopone.— Ibid.    Sopono.— (^abrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith.  Coh'c.  D.H-.  Fla..  IHl.  1867. 

Soqnee  (corruption  of  Sdkwi^tflf  or  Suki^- 
yt;  abbreviated  Sdkwi  and  iMkl).     A  for- 
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mer  Cherokee  settlement  on  Soquee  r.,  a 

headstream  of  the  Chattahoochee,  near 

ClarkeHville,  Habereham  co.,  Ga.    The 

name  has  lost  its  meaning. — Mooney  in 

19th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  530,  1900. 

Saukee.— Doc  of  1799  quoted  by  Roycein  5th  Rep 

B.  A.  E.,  144,   1887.    Sookee.— Mooney    op.  eft 

(sometimes  HO  written) 

8ora.  The  Carolina  rail  (RaUu8  caro- 
linm).  This  word,  spelled  also  soreej  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  Indian 
languages  of  s.  e.  United  States,  and  also 
to  be  of  negro  derivation,  9ora  in  one  of 
the  African  dialects  meaning  'to  rise.' 

Sorcery,     See  Oyarony  Witchcraft. 

Soree     See  Sara. 

SorrochoB  A  village  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  e.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  C. 
Cafiaveral,  in  the  16th  century. — De  Bry 
map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton 
trans.,  1875. 

Soshka  The  native  name  of  the  Chap- 
arral Cock,  or  Road-runner,  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  8ia, 
and  San  Felipe,  N.  Mex.  The  clan  at 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
fromZufii  (cf.  Poyi),  while  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Dyami  (Eagle) 
clan.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Ohosh'kA-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antbr .  ix,  849, 
1896  (Sia  form;  Adfio^ 'people' ).  ShMk'h^oq«>>.— 
Ibid  (Acoma  form).  8hi£^-h£a9«i>.~Ibid.  (La- 
suna  form).  Bbsh'ka-luuio.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form) 

Sotonoema.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. ,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sotitl  (SotsL),     A  Bellacoola  town  at 

the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  coast  of  British 

C/olnmbia.     The  people  of  this  town  and 

thof«  of  Satak,  who  together  are  called 

Kinisquit,  numbered  63  in  1909. 

9nt-d.->Boas  in  Potermanna  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130, 
1887  Huti'E/I.— Boasin7thRep.N.W.Tribe«Can., 
3.  1891.  RaMaU'  yma«e.— Mackenzie.  Voy  .  889, 
1802;  Mayne.  Brit.  Col..  146,  1862  (ho  named  by 
Muclcenzie  from  the  treatment  received  there). 
SotaL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ll. 
49,  1900. 

Sonanetto.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry.  Doc,  in,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red 
r.  of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Boahegan.    A    tribe   or    band    of  the 

Pennacook  confeileracv,  formerly  living 

on  Souhegan  r.  in  Hilli?l)orough  co.,  N.  H. 

Tlieir  principal   village   may  have  been 

near  the  present    Amherst,  which  was 

fonnerly  lulled  Souhegan. 

Kacooka.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  V, 
221.  IH.V).  Vataoooka.— Potter,  ibid,  (trann.  'clear- 
ing'). Vattokkof.— Hopkins  n685)inN.H.  HUt. 
Hoc.  Coll.,  I,  221.  1824.  Baugehaaa.— Keane  In 
Stanford,  Compend..  584, 1878  (misprint).  Soohe- 
fanft. — Potter,  op.  cit.  Sowahefen  Indians. — Eliot 
(lt'>51)  in  If  asfl.  Hi8t.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  8.,  iv,  123. 1834. 

Soul.  The  ideas  relating  to  the  soul  are 
based  principally  on  three  mental  proc- 
esses: the  formation  of  the  concept  of 


"power  of  acting"  resident  in  a  body, 
but  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
body;  the  formation  of  concepts  due  to 
the  subjective  feelings  connected  with 
imagery;  and  that  ot  others  due  to  the 
objective  impressions  made  by  memory 
images.  Owing  to  these  distinct  sources 
from  which  tlie  ideas  combined  under 
the  term  "soul"  spring,  they  show  con- 
siderable diversity  of  form.  The  princi- 
pal concept  representing  the  first-named 
group  of  ideas  is  that  of  "life,"  with 
which  the  power  of  acting  is  bound  up— 
either  the  fife  of  the  whole  body,  or  tnat 
of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  special  organs. 
Thus  the  Hidatsa  and  the  Fraser  River 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  believe  in  sev- 
eral souls,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  causes 
partial  loss  of  life,  i.  e.  sickness,  while 
the  loss  of  all,  or  of  the  principal  one, 
entails  death.  In  other  cases  the  "life" 
is  associated  with  the  vital  organs,  such 
as  blood  and  breath,  the  loss  of  which 
causes  death;  but  this  particular  idea  is 
not  stron^jly  developed  among  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  "life"  should  be  considered  m  an- 
thropomorphic form. 

Another  concept  of  the  "soul"  is  l>ased 
on  the  association  of  the  phenomena  of 
will  power,  which  are  conceived  of  as 
separate  from  the  body  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  will.  These 
associations  are  expressed  particularly  in 
the  beliefs  relating  to  "will-souls  of 
animals  and  inanimate  objects,  and  in 
those  of  guardian  spirits  that  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  owners. 

The  forms  that  these  ideas  regarding  the 
soul  assume  are  deeply  influenced  by  the 
second  and  third  groups  of  mental  proc- 
esses alreadjr  referred  to.  The  jwwer  of 
imagery,  which  is  inherent  in  every  per- 
son, manifests  itself  in  memory  images, 
in  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  in  dreams, 
and  in  hallucinations.  The  subjective 
impressions  of  imagery  find  expression 
most  readily  in  the  creation  of  an  image 
which  has  an  entity  similar  to  the  self, 
but  separate  from  it,  able  to  leave  the 
Ixxly  and  to  visit  distant  places  and  to  see 
past  and  future.  This  entity,  although 
similar  to  the  self,  is  nevertheless  not  dis- 
cernible to  our  senses.  In  this  ^oup  of 
ideas  may  be  classed  the  belief  of  the 
Nootka  in  the  soul  of  a  person  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  man,  and  the  similar  be- 
liefs of  the  Ilurons  and  the  Eskimo. 

Objectively,  imagery  shows  us  distant 
objects  as  present,  an<l  thus  the  same 
twofold  existence  that  is  ex|)erience<l  by 
the  self  api^ars  to  l>elong  to  the  outer 
world;  ana  it  is  of  particular  importance 
to  note  that  things  gone  and  past,  like 
the  dead,  may  appear  in  one*s  mental 
images  in  full  vigor.  Thus  the  three 
lines  of  thought  Ic^ad  to  the  belief  in 
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souls  eeparate  from  the  body,  often  Id 
human  form,  and  continuing  to  exiet  aftvr 
death. 

The  lack  of  tangibility  of  the  bouI  has 
led  everj[ where  among  Indians  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  visibJe  U>  Bhamana  only,  or 
■t  least  that  it  is  like  a  shadow  (Algon- 
qaiany.  like  an  unsabetantial  image  (Eh- 
kimo),  or  that  its  trail  and  footprints 
onlv  can  be  seen  (Shasta),  or  that  it 
ftUdi^  through  the  air  without  touching 
the  earth  (Omaha).  Peculiar  is  the  no- 
tion of  tlie  soul  as  a  butterfly  or  a  bird 
jTsimnhian.BellacooIa), which,  however, 
is  not  eo  common  in  America  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  probably 
aerived  from  independent  pfiy etiological 
sources.  Theeamois  probably' the  case 
viththemythic  not  ionofthe"li[e"  which 
IB  kept  outside  of  the  body,  in  a  box,  a 
hat,  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  etc.,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  tenninates  the  life 
of  its  owner  (N,  W.  coast,  California): 
and  of  thoidentifi(«tionof  theeoiilofthe 
dead  with  the  owl,  whirh  is  of  atmcE^t 
oniverMil  occurrence.  Perlaps  the  flit- 
ttDK  motions  of  the  owl,  conmiied  with 
its  human  likeness,  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  unsulistantiiil 
soul.  Among  the  Eskimo  the  memory 
im^^e  attached  to  the  name  is  so  ptrontc 
that  the  name  has  a  separate  entity  and 
is  cunsL<lereil  a  »>u1  which   entcrn   the 

Serson  who  is  given  the  name  of  tlie 
eceased. 

The  beliefs  relating  to  the  soul's  exiet- 
ence  after  death  are  very  uniform,  not 
only  in  North  America,  but  all  over  llie 
world.  The  souls  live  in  the  land  of  the 
dead  in  the  form  that  I  hey  bad  in  life, 
and  continue  their  former  occupaliotiH. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the 
dead  are  found  among  almost  all  Ameri- 
can tribei'.  Often  the  phvxical  coniti- 
tions  in  the  land  of  the  dead  are  Ihc 
reverse  of  those  in  our  world:  when  it 
is  night  here,  it  is  day  there;  when  it  is 
anmnier  here  it  is  winter  there.  The 
Eskimo  tribes  l>elieve  in  several  worlds 
of  this  kind.  Those  who  euffer  vio- 
lent deaths  go  to  the  sky,  while  those 
who  die  of  fiickneSH  go  tt>  another  world. 
The  IndianH  of  Vancouver  id.  believe 
that  the  villnites  of  the  dead  are  near 
their  own  villa^fCB,  but  invisible;  but 
the  most  cnmiiion  notion  is  that  of  the 
world  of  the  (.'hii^t;'  Ivingln  the  distant 
west  beyonda  ri  verwluch  uiMr4,  be  crossed 
'  by  raiioe.  This  notion  is  found  on  the 
western  nliiteuns  and  on  the  Plains.  The 
Algonouians  iH'lk-ve  that  the  brother  uE 
the  cultiiru  hero  lives  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Visits  to  the  world  of  the 
dead  by  i'e«)ple  who  have  been  ina  tranc-e 
are  oiie  of  the  common  elements  of 
American  folklore.  They  have  U«n  re- 
port<>d  from  almost  all  over  the  eiinti- 
nent.     See  M;Hli.^->g'i,  Jteligion.    (  k.  b.  ) 


Soulier.  A  war  chief  o!  the  Menom- 
inee tril«.  bom  m  1785.  His  grand- 
father was  one  Souligny,  an  early  jVench 


Menominee  which,  under  the  British 
colonel,  Kotiert  Dickson,  captured  the 
fort  at  Mackinaw  from  the  Americans. 
The  following  year  Souligny  with  about 
60  warriors,  and  White  Eft,  a  chief  of 
distinction,  united  with  Tecmnseb  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
Meigs,  on  Miami  r.,  Ohio.  He  took  on 
active  part  in  the  battle  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  in  which  the  American  com- 
mander. Major  Holmes,  was  killed;  be 
also  sen-ed  in  Stambaugh's  expedition. 


Although  be  fought  against  the  Ameri- 
cans during;  the  VVar  of  lS12,in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1NH7  he  espoused  their 
cause.  In  Mar.  1.S55  Skiuligny  and  C^h- 
koeh,  another  Menominee  chief,  visited 
the  olRi-e  of  the  Mil-nintfe  &iUmel  and 
asked  that  the  editor  give  publicity  to 
their  itetition  for  the  retnm  of  an  Indian 
child  who  had  Iwen  kidnapped  by  the 
whita".  At  this  lime  Soulignv  was  70 
yeam  of  a^,  but  S|X)ke  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  in  rtie  prime  of  life.  He  b 
deecrilied  as  being  a  stout,  good-lookinit 
man,  rlespite  tlie  loss  of  an  eve.  He  died 
of  erysi(H.'lasin  Dee.  l.-**,  at  his  home  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Wolf  r..  Wis.,  at  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Falls.    His  portrait, 
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painted  by  Samuel  Brookes,  is  in  poesee- 
Hion  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
at  Madison.  (f.  s.  n.) 

Bounikaeronon.  The  Iroquois  name  for 
a  tribe  defeated  by  them  a  few  years  be- 
fore 1682  (La  Salle  in  Margry,  D^c,  ii, 
21^7,  1877).  In  this  name  ronon  is  the 
tribal  suflx. 

Sonpnapka.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
Jersey.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XII,  523,  1877. 

BouBcoc.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

South  Andrian  Band.  A  band  of  Shu- 
swap,  formerly  known  as  the  Adam's 
Lake  band.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878. 

Sonthem  Ute.  Thegeneral  official  des- 
^ation  of  the  Ute  (q.  v. )  under  the 
Ft  Lewis  and  Southern  Ute  school  super- 
intendency,  s.  w.  Colorado,  on  a  reserva- 
tion comprising  483, 750  acres.  The^  com- 
prise the  Capote,  Moache,  and  Wiminu- 
che  bands,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  806  in  1909.  They  are  decreasing  in 
numbers. 

The  Wiminuche  are  the  strongest  num- 
merically  (454  individuals),  and  occupy 
the  8.  w.  portion  of  the  reservation,  near 
Mesa  Verde;  they  are  the  ** unallotted" 
part  of  the  tribe  and  endeavor  to  remain 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  Moache,  next  in  population,  and  the 
Capote,  are  settled  about  Ignacio;  their 
lands  have  been  allotted  in  severalty,  they 
do  some  farming  with  Government  aid, 
and  are  somewhat  more  civilized  than  the 
Wiminuche. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Southern 
Ute  but  little  is  known;  they  occupied 
portions  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  possibly  even  Arizona.  In 
1775  Father  Kscalante  visited  them,  de- 
scribing them  as  *' inhabiting  the  region 
north  of  the  Moquis."  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  they  were  esti- 
mated at  2()0  lo<lges,  with  from  1,400  to 
2,000  e<.n\U.  They  have  occupied  their 
present  reservation  since  1863. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  wealth  V.  The  family  property 
consists  at  best  of  a  tent,  a  few  ponies,  a 
wagon,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheoj),  or 
goats.  The  aged  members  of  the  Wimi- 
nuchebandarestillreceiving  rations,  while 
the  Moache  and  Capote  about  Ignacio 
are  assisted  in  other  wayH.  They  live,  by 
preference,  in  tipis  or  brush  shelters; 
only  a  few  of  those  at  Ignacio  have  houses 
of  adobe.  The  furnishings  of  the  dwell- 
ing are  of  the  nidest  description,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  quantity  of  rap?,  a  soiled 
cotton  blanket  or  two,  one  or  two  water- 
gourds,  and  sometimes  a  sheep  skin  or  a 
goat  skin.  Other  individual  property  may 
consist  of  a  saddle,  bow  and  arrows,  or  a 


gun  or  revolver,  a  few  cups,  pans,  cans, 
and  a  bag  containing  extra  clothing  and 
ornamente.  The  middle  of  the  dwelling 
is  occupied  bv  a  small  fireplace.  Among 
the  Wiminuche  the  tipis  are  often  moved 
from  place  to  place,  while  the  huts  are 
abandoned  or  destroyed. 

The  people  all  dress  to-day  chiefly  in 
the  clothing  of  civilization;  the  blanket, 
or  in  its  absence  a  calico  shawl,  is  still  a 
favorite  part  of  the  costume.  The  women 
often  wear  leather  belts.  Decoration  is 
more  highly  regarded  than  clothing 
and  consists  chiefly  of  objects  covered 
with  beadwork,  as  pouches,  knife-scab- 
bards, belts,  etc.,  of  necklaces,  and  some- 
times breast-plates  of  porcupine  quills. 
Medallions  and  badges,  and  copper  or 
silver  earrings,  are  much  in  favor  among 
the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  deerskin 
moccasins  ornamented  with  beadwork. 
A  sombrero  decorated  with  a  ribbon  or  a 
feather,  is  preferred  by  the  men  as  a 
head-covering.  The  men  wear  their  hair 
in  two  braids,  hanging  over  the  chest; 
some  of  the  men  wear  another  small  braid 
depending  from  the  middle  of  the  scalp. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  loose,  cut  above 
the  brows  and  at  the  back  to  convenient 
length. 

Tne  occupations  of  these  people  are  few. 
Once  subsisting  by  the  chase,  tney  are  not 
good  laborers,  nor  do  they  take  kindly 
to  farming.  They  are  neither  weavers 
nor  potters,  and  only  a  limited  trade  is 
conducted  with  other  tribes.  Indolence 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  men,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tribs  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  degradation.  The 
family  life  is  of  a  rather  low  order.  Mar- 
riage is  easily  contracted  and  as  easily 
dissolved,  and  the  custom  of  exchanging 
wives  is  said  to  occur.  Polygyny  is 
practised,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
formerly.  The  morals  of  the  Wiminu- 
che particularly  are  bad.  Gambling  is 
prevalent,  a  woman  often  neglecting  her 
children  for  a  game  of  cards.  The  a^ed 
are  neglected  by  their  offspring,  being 
suffered  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
natural  abilities  of  the  people,  however, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  tribes. 
The  children  are  bright,  and  consider- 
able artistic  talent  is  exhibited  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  tribe  preserves 
remnants  of  what  may  have  been  a  clan 
organization,  and  each  band  recognizes 
a  distinct  chief.  In  important  matters 
the  families  act  together.  Intermarriage 
among  the  three  bands  is  not  prohibited. 
Friendship  exists  and  visits  are  ex- 
changed l)etween  the  Southern  Ute  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  Christianity. 
They  still  practise  a  few  ceremonies  and 
perform  a  few  dances,  among  the  latter 
being  a  "bear dance,*'  which  takes  place 
in  spring.    They  dispose  of  the  dead  as 
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soon  as  pondble  either  by  bury io^  in  the 
ground  or,  pKferably,  by  depositing  tbe 
remsinB  in  crevicee  in  the  rocke,  the 
Bituatiou  of  which  is  carefolly  guarded. 
Tbe  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  with  all 
his  property,  is  burned.  An  observance 
Btill  common  among  both  eeiee  ia  face 
painting  in  many  colore  and  deaigns, 
to  some  extent  eynibolii;.  Physically 
the  ptKipIe  exhibit  a  characteristic  phyta- 
ognomy,  which,  with  their  hair-drefla, 
makes  them  easy  of  recognition  as  South- 
em  Ute.  They  are  short  in  atature,  and 
the  men  are  considerably  inclined  to 
obesity.  In  color  they  are  moderately 
brown  or  yellowish  brown.  Few  of  the 
young  women  are  handsome,  and  the  old 
ones  usually  are  very  ugly.  The  hair 
shows  the  usual  Indian  characteristics; 
the  beard,  as  among  most  tribes,  is  eradi- 
cated. Measurements  of  50  male  adults 
indicate  an  average  height  of  163.8  cm. 
The  cephalic  index  shows  a  rather  wide 
rangt',  with  a  predominance  of  meeore- 
phaly.  The  tribe  ia  leas  pure  in  blood 
than  the  more  northerly  Ute,  (a.  h.) 
Zsidtliikt  tJta.— len  Kate,  Kelicn  In  N.  A.,  314. 
1885|15uWhIonn). 

Bouthem  Workman.  See  Hampton  iVor- 
mal  and  AipicuUttral  Imlitiile. 

Sontliirood  Indlani.  An  evident  mis- 
print for  Southward  Indians,  referring  to 
tho!«  «.  of  Ohio  r.— Croghan  (1750)  in 
Kauffman,  Wes^  Pa.,  app.,  27,  1851. 

Sowt.  The  Jack  rabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
ts'-vi.—SK'pbvn  In  81b  Kfp.  B.  A.  E.,  S9.  Iffitl. 
Sawl  viawd.— Pewkea  In  IBth  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  MS. 
IHO.    BdI.— Boiirke.  8nHke  Duice,  111.  Hm. 

■ovilnwa.     The  Deer  clan  of  the  Ala 
)  phiatry  of  the  Hop 


& 


form,  the  hoe  o 


i£.Si£! 


.hdi-su.— Bouike,    Snake 


r,  ISSL 


So-wi'-b 

Fewkvn'tn  l»th  Rep,  B.  A.  E..'»<3, 1891.    Ss'-wIb- 
m Stc[)bea  Id  Sth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  SK,  ISftl. 

Boysnitov.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  divis^ion  of  the  Chopunnish  (aee 
Nfz  FtrccK)  on  the  n.  side  of  the  upper 
Clearwater  in  Idaho.  Their  number  was 
givf  II  as  4(X1  in  1805.  They  were  prob- 
ably a  liand  of  the  Paloos. 
.  BiKuBsm.— Sc lie- iJr raft,  Ind.  Trlbea.  in,S'0.1S&3. 
-l-ewl9  and  Clark  Kiped.,        " 


746.  IS 


ijiropi-r  I 


In  141b  Rep.  I 


.11^ 


labllli). 


Soyopa.  A  rancheria  of  the  Nevoine, 
wbiuh  contained  also  some  Eudeve 
(Opozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  361,  1864).  and 
forming,  in  17;!0-64(?),  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  C  tnahas  (<\.  v.).  Situated  on  an 
uppiT  bmn<-h  of  the  Yaqui  r.,  lat,  29°  5', 


Ion.  Kiy"  20',  f?onora.  Me 

"i.  JsHph  da  Bajlpi River" 

TSS,    Boi«po.— ftlvem  (naO,      _, 

mft.No.  Nleji,Slal0B,I.Mi,18§4.    Bornpi.— Budu 


„  DUHd.  leg.  1382, 
mlsq  noted  by  B — 


Spadsi.     See  Uoa  atid  S, 


ished,  and  rarely  show  decided  marks  of 

use,  and  besides  are  somctiineB  made  of 
softstoneofxeveral  varieties,  archeologists 
are  disposed  to  at«ign  them  to  ceremonial 
use.  The  name  has  been  given  them  be- 
cause they  resemble  somewhat  ordinary 
spades,  althougn 
some  varietiea  are 
as  much  like  blades 
of  axes,  hoes,  or 
ahovela.  This  name 
will  serve  as  well  as 
any  other  for  pur- 
uoses  of  description. 
For  the  present,  all 
of  these  objects  may 
be  grou[)ed  between 
the  two  extremes  of 
shaped  variety  with 
broad,  thick  blade  and  short  stem,  and 
the  long-ehaftetl  variety  with  small,  some- 
what nidiinentary  blaile.  Many  of  the 
intermediate  forma,  being  rather  short 
and  thick,  approach  the 
celt  in  api>earanre.  The 
recent  discovery  by  Moore 
of  specimens  of  the  short, 
broad -bladed  variety  re- 
taining traces  of  hafling 
has  led  to  the  Bi^tgestion 
that  thei^,  and  tKisaibly  , 
the  whole  group  of  objects  ij 
here  considered,  are  cere- 
monial derivatives  of  the 
celt  The  longer- shafted 
forms  correfiiond  in  g" 


objecta  are  said  to  show  effects  of  u»e 
in  scraping,  di^ng,  or  other  wrvice 
resulting  in  abrai'ion  of  the  blade,  and 
C.  C.  Jones,  deticrihing  ejK.'ci' 
A  mens  in  his  own  colTection, 
takes  the  view  that  they  were 
F«rapers;  hut  it  seems  possible 
that  tlie  wear  in  siicli  cases 
may  be  the  result  of  aecond- 
ary  use  by  ueTSons  not  ac- 
quainted witn  the  original, 
normal  functions  of  the  olv 
jectR.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  broad,  short  fonns  is  a 
perfi>ration,  which  occuiB  p^n- 
erally  near  the  npper  part  of 

Utbu  blade  and  ottcasionally 
well  up  the  shaft.  A  few 
have  the  perioration  near  the 
OKnn.ric  top,  giving  the  appearance 
•  loNii  i^j  jj  jH'niiaiit  ornament.  A 
("iVr*"  eharacti;ristic  fejtture  of  the 
slender-shafted  variety  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  numlier  of  small  notches 
in  the  ma^rin  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
blade. 

These  objects  are  not  numerous  in  any 
■ection,  bat  the  various  types  are  widely 
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distributed  over  the  country  e.  of  the 
ereat  plains.  The  short,  broad-bladed 
form  prevails  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
the  fimall-bladed,  lon^handled  variety 
in  the  N,  and  N.  VV.  They  occur  gener- 
ally in  mounds  in  connection  with  burials. 
See  Problematical  objects. 

Consult  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeologist, 
II,  no.  1,  1902;  Fowke  in  13th  Report 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1878;  Moore  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  v, 
no.  8,  1903,  and  in  various  numbers  of 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. ;  Moore- 
head,  Prehistoric  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876;  Thruston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897.  (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Spahamin  {Spa^xEmln^  'shavings,'  'cut- 
tings,' aa  of  wood  or  bone).  An  Okina- 
gan  village  situated  at  Douglas  lake,  11 
m.  from  Kwilchana,  Brit.  Col.  Its  peo- 
ple associate  much  with  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk,  whose  language  they  speak  as 
well  as  their  own;  they  numbered  189 
in  1909,  probably  including  some  Ntlakya- 

gamuk. 
oogUs  Lake.— White  men's  name.  KiooU  (TJp- 
?€r).— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  1,243,1902.  Spah-a-man.— 
Ian.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  i,  1S9. 1H84.  Spa-ha-min.— Ibid., 
271,  18K9.  Spa'x»-min.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum. 
Nat.  HiKt.,  II,  174,  1900.  Upper  Hioola.— Can.  Ind. 
AIT.,  pt.  II,  f>JS,  1902  (includes  .some  Ntlakyapamuk 
villages). 

8paim  (Spa^-im,  'flat  land,'  'open  fiat* 
[Tcit];  'pleasant,  grassy,  flowery  spot' 
[Hill-Tout]).  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  the  K.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop. 
27  in  1H97. 

Spa'im.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  II, 
169.  1900.  Spayam.— <;an.  Ind.  AfT  418,  1898 
(•*Chom()k-Sr»ayam").  Spe'im.— Hill -Tout  In 
Rep.  Elhnol.  Surv.  Can..  5, 1899.  Speyam.— Can. 
Ind.  AfT..  230,  18S4. 

Spallamcheen.  A  body  of  Shuswap  on 
a  branch  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.,  at 
first  imder  the  Okanagan  agency,  after- 
ward under  that  of  Kainlooi)s.  Pop.  144 
in  1904,  162  in  1909. 

Spallamoheeii.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  ii,  166,  1901. 
Spalluzn-acheen.— Ibid.,  191,1883.  Spalliunoheen. — 
Ibid.,  se:},  1H97.  Spelemoheen.— Ibid..  317,  1880. 
BpeUamcheen. — Ibid.,  318, 1892  SpeUammaohom. — 
Ibid.,  79. 1878. 

Spamagelabe.     See  Spemicalawba. 

Spanawatka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
2  m.  below  lola,  on  the  w.  side  of  Apar 
lachicola  r.,  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (182.S),  19th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  27,  1826. 

Spangnliken.  A  word  in  use  in  several 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  formerly 
mhabite<l  by  the  Delawares  as  a  term  for 
a  conceited  or  a  vain  person,  and  for  a 
"know-it-all."  The  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lenape  (isplngtiNcchsin^  meaning 
'to  raise  the  eyes  in  s])eaking,'  that  is, 
to  Ik?  supercilious.  It  corresponds  pretty 
well  to  Latin  supercUiosiiSy  from  mper- 
cilium^  'haughtiness,'  as  expressed  by 
raising  the  eyebrows  (from  mper, 
'above,*  and  ciliumj  'eyebrow,'  'eyelid'). 

(w.  R.  G.) 


Spanish  influence.  The  inflaence  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  aborigines  of  America 
V.  of  Mexico  was  very  marked  along  the 
whole  southern  border  from  Florida  to 
California;  but  it  was  most  notable  in  the 
W.,  where  greater  numbers  of  aborigines 
were  present  to  be  affected  by  the  proc- 
esses of  colonization.  Elsewhere  in  North 
America  the  Spanish  adventurers  and 
fishermen  left  slight  evidences  of  their 
sojourn.  A  trace  of  Spanish  influence,^ 
through  Basque  fishermen,  is  found  in 
the  early  accounts  of  the  Micmac  (Les- 
carbot.  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  668,  1612), 
where  a  few  words  of  Spanish  or  of  Basque 
origin  were  preserved  in  the  jargon  used 
between  natives  and  Europeans. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent 
the  people  ot  Vancouver  id.  were  affected 
by  tne  Spanish  settlements  in  California, 
for  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  coast  were 
brought  down  to  the  Catholic  missions. 
Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  there  fs 
no  Spanish  element  in  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. In  Florida,  where  Spanish  domina- 
tion extended  over  two  centuries,  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sections  were  much  influenced  by 
the  European  colonists,  as  appears  from 
Margry,  Dickenson,  and  other  documen- 
tary sources.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  Apalachee  and  the  Timucua,  whose 
prosperity  continued  until  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  between  1702  and  1708,  after 
which  the  ruin  of  the  native  tribes  was 
completed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Creeks. 
The  vocabularies  of  all  the  Southern 
tribes  show  Spanish  influence,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  ivakay  for  ra^a,  'cow'. 
The  Eno  of  North  Carolina  in  1654  met 
with  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the 
gold  regions  of  the  southern  AUeghanies 
(Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  l&ai,  58, 
1894),  while  Spanish  intimacy  in  South 
Carolina  began  as  early  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  at  Santa  Elena  in  1567. 
Spanish  slavers  decimated  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast. 
In  Texas  as  many  as  10,000  Indians  were 
gathered  into  the  missions,  some  of  whose 
massive  buildings  still  remain  in  fair  pres- 
ervation, and  a  considerable  strain  of 
blood  of  the  Mexican  element  of  to-day 
is  known  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Spanish 
blood,  introduced  by  capture,  enters  to 
some  extent  into  the  composition  of  most 
of  the  southern  Plains  tribes,  as  well  as 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  a  frequent  means  oi  intertribal  com- 
munication in  many  parts  of  the  S.  W. 
The  Caddo  of  Louisiana,  as  early  as  1688, 
according  to  Tonti,  called  the  horse  cavali^ 
evidently  from  the  Spanish  caballo^  which 
word  has  furnished  the  name  of  this  ani- 
mal to  many  Southwestern  tribes. 

The  effects  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
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of  the  S.W.  have  been  diflcuseed  in  detail 
by  Bandelier  (Papsrs  Arch.  Inst.  Am.), 
Blackinar  (Spanit^h  Colonization  in  the 
8.  W.,  1890;  Spanish  Institutions  of  the 
S.  W.,  1891,  and  Bancroft  (History  of  the 
Faci tic  States).  The  fame  of  the  so-called 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  the  quest  for 

S)ld  lefl  the  Spaniards  northward  from 
Id  Mexico  as  early  as  1539.  Within  the 
present  boundn  of  Arizona  the  permanent 
results  of  SiMuiish  occupancy  were  of  con- 
sequence through  the  planting  of  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory', in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, where  the  Pima  and  Papago  were 
chiefly  concerned.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767  and  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity to  the  Framtiscans  affected  the  Indians 
unfavorably,  at  firnt,  but  the  missions 
prospered  again  later,  and  the  famous 
church  of  Swi  Xavier  del  Bac  (q.  v. )  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  their  skill  and 
energy.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
a^irs  in  Mexico,  the  constant  incursions 
of  the  Af)ache,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
outlying  garri.«<ons  caused  the  missions 
almrM  to  ceai^e  their  activity  by  1830, 
and  in  1853,  by  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
s.  Arizona  passe<i  into  the  |)OS8es8ion  of 
the  Unite<i  States. 

On  the  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona  the  Span- 
iards made  no  Hiich  deep  impression  as  on 
the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  (irandei  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  missions  were  not  re- 
established among  the  former  after  the 
Pueblo  relx»llion  of  1680-92.  Neverthe- 
less, the  introduction  of  horses,  burros, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  wheat,  peaches,  fire- 
anns,  the  cart,  the  wooden  plow,  iron 
axes,  adzes,  and  other  tools,  and  prob- 
ably the  hand  loom,  had  marked  effect  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  even  if  it  did 
not  affect  their  rt»ligious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  introduction  of  sheep  alone 
had  an  important  result,  no  small  meas- 
unt  of  which  was  the  complete  changing 
of  the  Navaho,  once  largely  a  pre<latory 
tn\ye.  like  their  Apache  cousins,  into  a 
pastonil  peoi)le.  In  New  Mexico  the  in- 
flueiHM^  of  tfie  Spaniards  was  more  last- 
ing and  far-reaching  than  in  Arizona. 
Th<^  Kuropcans  were  welcomed  at  first 
and  hospitably  received,  the  natives  even 
taking  kindly  to  tlie  new  religion  of  the 
missionaries*  as  powerful  *'new  medi- 
cine," adding  to  their  own  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  those  of  the  Roman 
Cath(>lic  church  and  even  sincerely 
ad<>ptiii«r  the  latter  so  long  as  the  pro- 
te<'ti<ni  of  the  Spanianls against  the  pnni- 
atory  trilM^s  was  cffnrtive.  The  Indians, 
it  sliouM  be  siii<l,  were  not  affected 
by  the  Incpiisition,  being  rejrarded  as 
minors  so  far  as  religious  matU'rs  were 
concerned.  Not  only  is  the  outward 
form  of  Christianity  preserved  among  the 
New  Mexican  Pueblos,   but   for  many 


thinfiis  they  hold  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  the  only  potent  magic,  ''God  being 

Xrded  as  -an  outside  spiritual  being 
can  do  much  good  within  a  certain 
sphere  of  action  and  great  harm  if  inter- 
fered with  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house"  (Bandelier,  infn,  1905).  Tools 
of  Spanish  proveniant^e  largelv  replaced 
the  wooden  dibble,  greatly  facilitating 
agriculture;  the  S|>anish  cart,  however 
clumsy,  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
former  method  of  transporting  the  har- 
vest on  the  back;  while  the  norse.  the 
mule,  and  the  burro  promoted  travel  and 
traffic  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing, and  supplied  the  machinery  for 
threshing  the  wheat,  that  was  unknown 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  The  houses 
also  show  the  effect  of  Spanish  influence 
when  com|)ared  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
dwellings.  The  horse  making  it  possible 
to  transport  longer  beams,  the  rooms  are 
more  capticious  than  formerly.  Wootien 
doors  and  windows,  molded  adobe  bricks, 
chimneys,  and  probably  surfac^e  ovens 
also  owe  their  origin  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
do  likewise  doorways  to  the  lower  rooms, 
access  to  which  was  fonneriy  gained 
through  the  roof  until  the  presence  of  the 
whites  made  no  longer  necessary  this 
device  for  protection  against  predatory 
enemies.  The  Spanianls  made  some 
changes  in  the  metho<l  of  government  ot 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  causing  each 
to  elect  annually  a  governor  and  other 
civil  officers,  a  custom  still  prevailing, 
although  the  governor  is  usually  selected 
by  the  caciques,  and  is  not  much  more 
than  their  mouth pie(*e. 

From  Bourke's  resume  of  **The  Laws 
of  Spain  in  their  Appli(;ation  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indians"  (Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  193, 1894) 
we  gain  a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
than  is  generally  entertaine<l.  The  Span- 
iards accej>te«i  more  or  less  assimila- 
tion, and  "left  uj>on  the  American  con- 
tinent communities  of  aborigines  whose 
social  and  moral  c(»ndition  has  been 
most  appreciably  impmved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  cattle,  sHeep,  goats, 
hogs,  and  chickens,  the  planting  of  or- 
chards of  peaches,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  vineyards,  and  instruc- 
tion in  such  new  trades  as  carpentry, 
saddlery,  blacksmithing,  and  wagon  mak- 
ing, or  the  improvement  of  such  pre- 
historic handicrafts  as  stone  masonry, 
weaving;,  basket-making,  and  pottery." 
As  Hourke  i>oints  out,  some  of  these 
Spanish  laws  continue  still  to  be  observed 
in  the  Indian  pueblos.  In  the  villages  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  the  Indians 
sell  in  their  own  markets  and  not  to  those 
thev  meet  on  the  wav  thither.  As  Bande- 
lier'(Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.,  188-319, 
1890)  and  Lummis  (Spanish  PioneeiB, 
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1893)  have  shown,  the  charses  against  the 
Spaniards  of  enslaving  the  Indians  in  the 
mines  have  not  been  sustained,  such  serv- 
itude l>eing  contrarv  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Moreover,  captives  and 
slaves  were  often  redeemed  from  the 
wilder  tribes,  as  the  villages  of  Genizaroe 
established  before  1648  at  Abiquiu  and 
afterward  at  Tom6  and  Belen  on  the  Rio 
Grande  prove.  The  Protectores  de  los 
Indios,  at  first  the  prelates  of  the  country, 
performed  somewhat  the  same  functions 
as  our  Indian  agents.  The  system  of 
pueblo  grants  had  its  advantages  for  the 
Indians,  and  many  of  the  S[>anish  enact- 
ments *'  enlargeii  their  scope  of  vision  and 
fostered  the  thought  of  mdividuality.'* 
The  industrial  training  of  the  Franciscans 
began  early,  and  though  to-day  Home  of 
the  Pueblos  have  the  tools  and  appliances 
of  medieval  Spain — the  old  plow,  the  two- 
wheeled  cart,  the  clumsy  iron  ax,  and  the 
crude  saw — even  these  constituted  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  primitive  imple- 
ments— the  dicing  stick,  fire-drill,  etc., 
while  the  addition  of  numerous  domes- 
ticated animals  and  plants  made  possible 
progress  in  various  ways.  Bandelier  is  of 
the  opinion  that  **in  many  respects  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  the  Navano  above 
all,  owe  more  to  European  culture  intro- 
duced by  Spain  than  the  Pueblos.'*  The 
introduction  of  the  horse  made  speedy 
travel  possible  and  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms enabled  some  of  these  Indians  to 
compete  on  fairly  even  terms  with  the 
whites.  As  a  result  of  white  contact  the 
Indians  of  the  New  Mexico  pueblos  aban- 
doned for  a  time  the  making  of  blankets, 
an  art  learned  from  them  by  the  Navaho, 
who  attained  great  ski  11  in  it,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  elaboration  of  their  pot- 
tery. These  facts,  as  Bandelier  observes, 
may  be  evidences,  not  of  decadent^e,  but 
of  pn)gre8S.  Of  the  general  intent  and 
effect  of  Spanish  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dian, Bandelier,  it  may  be  observe<l,  takes 
the  same  sympathetic  view  as  do  Lummis 
and  Bourke. 

While  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  had 
their  missions,  an<l  the  fathers  often  ac- 
quitted themselves  heroically  in  their 
hard  labors,  California  was  the  scene  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  mi.ssion  idea  on  a 
scale  impossible  where  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  of  the  charat^ter  and  social 
condition  exemplified  among  the  Pueblos. 
The  first  Spanish  colony  in  California 
proper  was  established  at  San  Diego  in 
1769  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  of  Gal- 
vez.  By  IS.'H  there  were  21  missions,  ex- 
tending in  an  irregular  line  for  more  than 
600  m.  along  the  coast,  linking  totrether 
the  most  fertile  valleys  of  California.  C<m- 
nected  with  these  missions  were  30,650 
Indians;  the  cattle  numbered  424,000; 
the  boshels  of  grain  harvested,  100,000; 


the  value  of  the  product,  $2,000,000;  the 
movable  stock,  apart  from  buildings,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  etc.,  $3,000,000;  annual 
income  of  the  pious  fund,  $50,000.  Eight 
years  later  only  4,450  Indians  remained 
and  other  things  had  declined  in  propor- 
tion. Secularization  of  the  missions  by 
the  Mexican  Government  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this,  though  previous  indi- 
vidual and  temporary  abuses  and  vacilla- 
tion in  policy^  as  for  example  the  changes 
from  one  religious  order  to  another  or 
transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  care  of 
secular  ecclesiastics  or  of  political  officers, 
were  often  detrimental.  By  the  time  of 
the  American  occupancy  in  1846  the  de- 
cline was  complete;  **a  small  number  of 
the  natives  were  still  living  at  the  mis- 
sions, but  the  majority  had  returned 
to  their  rancherias  in  the  mountains  and 
districts  remote  from  the  settlements.*' 
Since  then  some  of  the  missions  have 
crumbled  to  dust  and  many  of  the  Indian 
tril>es  have  vanishe<i  with  them  or  linger 
only  in  insignificant  numbers,  but  the 
buildings  and  other  remains  evidence  the 
extent  of  this  remarkable,  though  in  the 
end  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  make  over 
thousands  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World.  The  influence  of  Spain  can  be 
seen  among  them  still,  but  they  were  too 
mu(!h  domesticated,  and  the  change  from 
the  friar  and  the  priest  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pioneer,  the  cowboy,  and  the 
miner  proved  too  masterful  for  them. 
What  the  Spaniards  accomplished  in 
California  in  the  brief  space  of  50  years 
was  a  marvel,  but  an  evanescent  one. 
The  results  of  Indian  labor  can  be  seen 
over  all  California,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workers  are  no  more. 
The  story  of  the  Spanish  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas  will  ever 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
annals  of  Americiin  history.  See  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  Mission  Indians^  Missions, 
Pueblos.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Spapak  (Spapa^k').  A  Scjuawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Spapinm  ( SpapVum,  *  level  grassy  land  * ) . 
A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  a  river  bench 
opposite  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  84  in 
1901. 

Bpa-ki-um.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196.  1885  (misprint). 
Bpapiam.— Ibid.,  312,  181)2.  Spaprum.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6,  1889. 

Spatlnm.  A  name  which,  with  variants 
Rpatulum,  spatlam,  and  sjKrtlumy  has  long 
been  applied  to  the  **  bitter- root,*'  Lew- 
isia  rediriva,  a  succulent  perennial  of 
upper  Oregon,  the  root  of  which  is  highly 
prize<l  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food.  As  the  root  is  verv  small,  it  re- 
qiiiros  much  labor  to  gather  a  bagful, 
which  commands  the  price  of  a  horse." 
The  plant  was  observed  in  use  among  the 
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natives  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  its  sup- 
posed name  was  obtained  from  Lewis's 
manuscript  by  Pursh,  who  gives  it  as 
spatlum  ( '  *  SpaUum  A boriginorum* * ).  The 
name,  wnicn  is  Salishan,  is  here  a  mis- 
application, since  spatliim  in  the  Gomox 
dialect  (sjmtlUm  in  the  Kwantlin)  is 
the  name  for  tobacco.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Bpatiatlt  (SpaUsd^tU).  A  Bellacoola 
band  at  Talio  (q.  v. ),  Brit  Col. — Boas  in 
7th  R^p.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

BpatiTim    (contracted    from   Spa^ptsxrif 

'little  Indian  hemp  place').     A  village 

of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyajp- 

amuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson  r.,  35 

m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.  (Teit  in  Mem. 

Am.  Mufl.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  173, 1900).     Pop. 

135  in  1901. 

Apaptaim.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  363,  1897  (misprint). 
Opa'ptsBn.— Hill-Tout  In  Kep.  Ethnol.  Burv.  Can., 
4,  1899.  8-pap-tain.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196,  1886. 
Bpatsim.— Ibid., 419, 1898.    Spateam.— Teit,  op.  clt. 

Spear.  See  Lance. 
Bpearheadi.  See  Arrowheads, 
Bpemicalawba  ('High  Horn,'  from 
spHmiikf  *high*;  the  common  spelling  of 
the  name).  A  Shawnee  chief,  known  to 
the  whites  as  Captain  James  Logan.  His 
mother  was  Tecumtha*8  (Tecumseh's)  sis- 
ter. When  a  boy,  in  1 786,  he  was  captured 
by  Gen.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  while  the 
latterwasonan  expedition  against  theOhio 
tribes.  The  general  took  the  boy  into 
his  own  family,  sent  him  to  school,  gave 
him  his  own  name,  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  his  tribe.  The  result  was  that 
Logan  thenceforth  was  the  firm  friend  of 
the  whites.  He  afterward  married  an 
Indian  woman,  who,  like  himself,  had 
been  taken  under  similar  conditions  and 
resided  with  the  family  of  Col.  Hardin, 
of  Kentucky,  for  several  years.  He  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  dissuade 
Tecumtha  from  hostilities,  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  doing  good  service  as  a  scout 
and  spy  in  the  Ohio  region.  His  good 
faith  having  been  called  into  question  on 
one  occasion  when  his  party  had  retreated 
before  a  Huix^rior  fore*?,  he  determined  to 
prove*  his  loyalty,  and  setting  out  with 
two  Indian  (Mmipanions  down  the  Mau- 
mee  r.,  encountered  near  the  rapids  the 
British  Captain  Elliot  with  5  Indians, 
who  claimed  lA)gan*s  party  as  prisoners. 
Watching  an  opportunitv,  Logan's  men 
attacked  the  others,  killing  Elliot  and 
twoof  his  Indians,  but  with  the  dangerous 
wounding  of  Logan  and  one  of  his  men. 
Taking  their  ent^mies*  horses,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  CAmp  of  the  American 
Genonil  Winchester,  where  Logan  died 
two  davH  aft(»r,  Nov.  24,  1812.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  due  his  rank  and 
received  warm  eulogies  from  Gen.  Win- 
chester  and  Maj.  Hardin.  In  person  he 
is  des«Tibe<l  as  of  line  i)hysique,  with 
features  expressive  of   courage,  intelli- 


gence, good  humor,  and  ainoerity.  His 
usual  residence  was  at  the  Shawnee  town 
of  Wa^koreta,  Ohio.  Logansport,  Ind., 
takes  its  name  from  him.  His  name 
occurs  also  as  Spamagelabe.        (  j.  m.  ) 

Bpenees  Bridge  Band.-  One  of  4  subdi- 
visions of  Ntlakyapamok  occapying  the 
banks  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  from 
about  8  m.  below  Spences  Bridge  nearly 
to  Ashcroft — ^Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 

Nat.  Hist.,  II,  170,  1900.  - 
mcamtoi'nBmaz.— Teit,  op.  clt.  ('people  of  the 
entrance';  more  strictly  applied  to  the  Indians 
immediately  about  Spences*  Bridge). 

Bpia.     The  extinct  Hawk  clan  of  Sia 

pueolo,  N.  Mex. 

ipia-h£ao.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix.  »Si.  1896 

{hdiw  —  •  people^). 

Bpichehat     A  tribe  or  village  formerly 

in  the  country  between  Matagorda  bay 

and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.    The 

name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel 

in  1687  by  the  Ebahamo,  a  tribe  probably 

closely  affiliated  with   the  Karankawa, 

which  dwelt  in  this  region.   See  Gatschet, 

Karankawa  Inds.,  PeabodyMus.  Papers, 

I,  23,  35,  1891.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Sspiobeates.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  271,  1723.  Bpi- 
eheats. -Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
1, 187. 1846.  SpioAeeta.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix. 
New  France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Spichahat.— Joutci 
(1687)  in  Margr>',  IMc,  ni,  288. 1878. 

Spike-back  Town.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Hiwassee  r.,  at  or  near  the 

S^resent  Hayesville,  Clay  co.,  N.  C. 
pike  Buektown.— Royce  in   5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
map.  1887. 

Spine-back  Stonei.  A  descriptive  term 
for  a  number  of  objects  of  stone,  the  use 
of   which   is  problematical.    They   are 

somewhat  related 
in  their  form  t<^>  the 
pierced  tablets  and 
the  boat-shaped 
stones  (q.  v.),  and 
have  two  perfora- 
tions  for  attach- 
ment or  suspension. 
Nearly  all  are  made 
of  slate,  and  are 
neatly  shaped  and  polished.  In  length 
they  vary  from  4  to  6  in.  The  under  side 
is  flattish  and  the  ends  are  unequal,  one 
being  pointed  and  the  other  blunt  and 
often  sloping  upward,  while  the  convex 
back  rises  into  a  somewhat  pronounced 
knob,  or  spine,  which  is  douotless  remi- 
niscent of  some  characteristic  animal 
feature.  These  interesting  objects  are 
suggestive  of  the  small  carvings  represent- 
ing the  spine  back  whale  found  in  ancient 
graves  of  California.  See  Problematical 
objects,  (w.  H.  H.) 

Spinning.  See  Weaving. 
Spirit  Walker.  A  chief  of  the  Wahpeton 
Sioux,  born  at  Jiacquiparle,  Minn.,al)out 
1795.  He  was  early  converted  to  Chrieti- 
anitv  and  was  friendly  in  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1862,  but  fled  to  Dakota  aft-er 
the  defeat  of  Little  Crow.    Mrs  Marble, 


apiNE-BACK  Stone ;  Orecnish 
Banoko  Slate  ;  Ohio 
(lcnoth  4  5-8  IN.) 
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the  Bpirit  I^ke  captive  of  1S57,  waa  res- 
cued by  Grayfoot  and  Sottoding  Heavens, 

soiiH  of  Spirit  Walker.  (d.  r.) 

Bpltotha.  OneoFtlie5oriKinaldivieione 
or  bands  of  the  Shawnee  ( w.  H.  Shaw- 
nee in  Uulf  Stat«8  Hist.  Miw.,  i,  415, 1903). 
Evidently  di§tinct  from  iCiHpokotha,  but 
probably  the  same  aa  Me^uachake,  q.  v. 
Spokan,  A  name  applied  to  several 
small  bodies  of  Salish  on  and  near  Spo- 
kane r,  N.  B.  Wash.  According  to  Gibbe 
the  name  was  oTiKi nail y  employed  by  the 
SkitBwi^h  to  designate  a  band  at  the  forks 
of  the  river,  called  also  Smahoonienaish. 
By  the  whites  it  wax  extended  to  cover 
several  nearly  allied  divisions,  which 
Gibbs  enumerates  att  follows:  Sin-slib- 
hoo-isl],  SintooUxilish,  Sma-hoo-men-a- 
i^h  (Spokenish),  Sku-schil-fnish,  Ske- 
chei-a-mouse,  Schu-e!-stiah,  Sin-poil- 
schne,  Sin-shee-lish.  The  last  two  were 
claimed  by  the  Oklnagan  also.  All  of 
[hem  are  now  held  to  lie  separate  divi- 
sions and  not  bantls  of  one  tribe._  The 
gipulation  was  estimated  by  I^wis  and 
lark  in  1S05  at  600  in  30  houses,  and  bv 
GibbainlH.'j3at4M.  In  1908  there  w^re 
301  "I^wer  SiH)kan"  and  2:J8  "Upper 
Spokan"  under  Colville  axciicv.  Wash., 
and  95  Spokan  on  Cosur  d'.Altne  res., 
Idaho;  total,  6:t4.  In  IMO  the  entire 
number  of  Spokan  in  Washin^on  was 
.S09,  while  th'>ae  in  Idaho  numbereil  104. 

FUt  HMdi.— Dun  In  Iml.  AIT.  Ki-p.,  216,  IBil  (so 

'UW.  (See  Flamea'li.)  Lar-U-t-lg.— Lfwki  aud 
('lurk  EipiiL,  t.  mHp,  1H14.  Lutialo.— Ibid.,  n, 
47!>,in4.  Lu-tl'*-ta'i  nation.— Orlg.  Jniir.  Lewis 
anil  Clurk.  VI.  IIH,  1M:>.  He-con-ap-oe-ln.— Slirk- 
loyin  PaiT.  R.R.  Ri'|>..i,  iXW.  1H&.^    BiUit  ■>iuU{t- 

linl Tjabirbi^t,  MS.,  H.  A.  E.  (Obinnitan  name 

for  the  Lovrer  Ep'ikan  nt  UUle  Sinkanc  yalli; 
-^'peiiple  wUh  liad heads').  ■ar-lla-lA. — GlbbsJn 
Pk.  K.   R.  Uep.,   t.  417.  1N«5  ItlicLar-tl-u-lo  of 

Lewis  and  Clark).    flla-»«ua-uiB-ah Wlnani 

in  Iiid.  AIT.  Rt-p.,  Zt,  mu  iHppllvd  bere  to  tbe 
VpptTBiH.knn).  Sin-Wmft-ngldi.-Oiblis  In  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rv\:.  I,  41H,  ir&'i.  8in-hu.— Muncan,  Con- 
wng.  end   Affln.,  Mi>.  l»7t  cpiiiplf  w™rin(t  red 

ISi.— Sflioolcnid.  liiil,'  Trilji-,  111,'  6^,  Ts,S3. 
Sii>kiimaB,-<;tbl»  In  I'ac.  R.  U.  Rep.,  I.  414.  IHW 
(Kulviint  nanit-),  BinkumaDa.— <:nt»'liPl,  HSS., 
H.  A.  K.  (Pun,!  d'Orvilk-  |KaLii.|><.-lj  niiniel.    Bka- 


JFViirkaf.'EX|>ed."lj-wl' _ , 

IKKIpiolHiblr  avi  lorSi"'kun  pmni-t).  tfokMa.— 
Parker.  Journal.  'ZW,  IKW.  BpakaDC-TUd.,  M2. 
Bpo-kabraUh.— Stevena  In  liid.  AIT.  Kt-]>..  4», 
I!l,i4.  ■piiktbBl*b,-Ulht>a  In  Par.  K.  R.  Ri-n,, 
I.  414.  1^.  8p<k<iB.— I'arkvr,  up.  <'it.,  -JIA.  Spe- 
kna.— Kuberuon.  Oregon,  yi3.  IHni.  Bpa.ldh- 
Biih.— 6lvT«n4  In  Ind.  Ad.  Rep.,  4W,  1»4.  tat- 
kiwiih.— Kln«na.lbl<1..2'J,ltl!0,  Bpiikin«.-Jntin- 
ma  anil  Winter,  Kofky  Mts.,  SI.  lHVi.  Spako- 
Diab.— Mooney  in  14ih  Rep.  B.  A,  F...  732.  1X96. 
■fuka-B.-GBIBchet.  KH..  1(.  A.  K.  iKIamalh  and 
Modoir  name).  laakaiCaatUu.—Domcnecb,  t)ea- 
rm.  I.  441,  IBOO.  TiakaiUitlin.— Hale  In  U.  8. 
Kipl.Kipe(l.,vt.2»,6(»,  1A16.  UppaiBpokaiH.— 
Wioano  In  Ind.  Ad.  Kep.,  23,  ISTi)  lappilen  lo  Spo- 
kan properl.  Zinfomanu.—De  timet,  OngciD 
Mlo.,  IW,  1647, 


Ipookow,  A  Chumaahaa  villatre  former- 
ly on  the  beach  n.  of  San  Kuenaventurtl 
misaion,  Ventura  Co.,  CaL— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

BpooU,  Small  prehistoricobjects  some- 
what resembling  spools,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  unknown.  They  are  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, with  incurved  sides,  perforated 
length  wit«  at  the  center,  and  are  made  in 
most  cases  of  sandstone,  a  few  specimens 
being  of  baked 
clav.  Their 
length  varies 
from  ]  to  2}  in. 
and  their  diam- 
eter rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2  in.  The 
surface 


lines  arranged  in  what  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  a  delinite  order  or  design,  hot 
no  two  are  alike.  They  are  not  numer- 
ous, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
KoRS  CO, ,  Ohio,  ail  are  from  counties  bor- 
dering the  Ohio  r.  between  the  Big  Sandv 
and  the  Miami.  Consult  Fowke.ArchteoL 
Hist. Ohio,  1902;  Moorehead,  Prebist.  Im- 
pla.,lltOO;  BquierandDavis.Anclent  Mon- 
ument*, 1848;  Thruslon,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897.  {<'.¥.) 

Spoon  do  Eanry.    See  Dekaury^Ciiuukeka. 

Bpooni  and  Ladln.  Utent-ils  for  carry- 
ing liijuiil  fooil  or  water  to  tlie  mouth  or 
from  one  vesw^l  to  another  were  found 
among  all  tribes  of  the  t'niled  States. 
They  were  made  of  a  wide  variety  of 
materials,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  horn, 
antler,  ivory,  wood,  gourd,  bark,  basket- 
ry, a:id  pottery  were  employed.  In  sise 
tfiey  exceeilea  European  utensils  of  tbia 
class.  Beveriey  ( Hist.  Va,,  154, 1722)  thus 
refers  to  them;  "The  sfioons  which  they 
eat  with,  dogenetally  hold  half  apint;  and 
they  laugh  at  the  English  for  UHing  sniall 
ones,  which  they  must  be  forced  to  carry 
so  often  to  their  mouths,  that  their  arms 
are  in  dan^r  of  being  tired,  before  their 
Belly,'' 

The  animals  supplying  the  most  mate- 
rials for  s|>oons,  dipperv,  and  ladles  were 
the  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat 
All  the  tril«-s  hving  in  the  habitat  of 
tbt'se  animals  otilized  their  horns  for  tbia 
purjiOH.-,  and  the  manufai^tured  products 
were  distributed  widely  in  trade  among 
neigh  iKiring  tribes.    Si)ecimens  havebeen 


and  northern  Aigonquian  tribes,  and  tbe 
N.  W.  OiBxt  and  Athai)as['an  tribes. 
Among  the  southern  Kix'ky  Mountain  In- 
dian.H  the,'^  utenuils  were  rude,  but  the 
northern  tribes  made  them  works  of  art, 
softening  the  born  and  bending  and 
shaping  it  over  forms  by  means  of  heat, 
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and  carving  and  inlaying  the  material 
with  great  skill.  Spoons  were  also  made 
from  the  horns  of  the  buffalo.  After 
cattle  were  introduced  their  horns  were 
substituted,  especially  among  the  Plains 
tribes,  for  those  of  the  disappearing 
wild  animals. 

Antler  spoons. — A  few  tribes  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia ana  Columbia  r.  uf<ed  spoons  made 
of  antler.  The  Hupa  spoons  are  charac- 
teristic and  well  made,  and  men's  and 
women's  spoons  are  of  different  shapes. 
The  Eskimosometimes  made  small  spoons 
from  antler,  and  in  rare  cases  employed 
bone  or  ivory,  though  these  materials 
are  hard  to  work.  Some  of  their  fat- 
scrapers  resemble  spoons,  and  they  used 
narrow  bowl  spoons  as  marrow  extractors. 

Wooden  spoons  and  ladles.  — The  majority 
of  sp(X)n8,  dippers,  and  ladles  were  made 
of  wcKxi.  The  Eskimo  and  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  produced  a  variety  of 
such  utensils  that  exhibite<l  some  degree 
of  art;  but  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  of  s.  A  la^^ka  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
variety,  grace  of  fonn,  and  decoration  of 
these  as  well  as  other  domestic  objects. 
The  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  utilized  wood  to 
some  extent  for  spoons  and  ladles,  but 
these  were  always  rude  and  were  gen- 
erally fashioned  from  knots.  There  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  shape  of 
utensils  of  this  class  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  Indians  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  They  all  had  the  pointed  bowl, 
a  form  which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Gourds. — The  gourd,  like  the  decayed 
knot,  is  a  natural  dipping  instrument,  and 
its  use  an  such  readily  suggested  itself. 
Gourds  were  extensively  used  and  their 
forms  were  often  rei)eated  in  pottery. 

Shell  spoons  and  dippers. — Wherever 
shells  were  available  tney  were  used  in 
their  natural  form  as  dippers  and  were 
wrought  into  spoons.  SfK)on8  of  shell, 
artistically  worked,  have  been  found  in 
the  mounds  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Ohio. 

Potttrry  ladles  and  spoons. — Numerous 
objects  of  this  class  are  found  on  the  an- 
cient sites  (►f  pottery-making  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  especially  the  Hopi, 
still  manufacture  them  in  great  variety. 
In  general  the  spoons  follow  the  older 
elliptic  shallow  forms  cut  from  gourds, 
while  the  (Uppers  are  characteristic,  hav- 
ing a  tubular  or  trough-like  handle  and 
an  ample  bowl,  the  latter  sometimes 
saucer-shaped,  but  generally  of  the  form 
of  a  small  food  bowl.  The  handles  are 
often  decorated  with  bands  or  short  lines 
of  color,  and  the  terminal  end  is  frequently 
modeled  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head. 
Cups  with  a  small  loop  handle  were 
ana  are  common  among  the  Hopi.  See 
Receptacles.  (w.  h.  ) 


Spotted  Arm.  An  influential  Winne- 
bago chief,  bom  about  1772,  knownamong 
his  tribesmen  as  Manahketshumpkaw, 
and  sometimes  called  Broken  Arm  by  the 
whites,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  siege 
of  Ft  Meigs  in  1813,  where  he  distin- 
gnished  himself.  It  was  his  custom  in 
after  years  to  paint  the  scar  in  represen- 
tation of  a  fresh  wound.  Spotted  Arm 
was  a  signer  of  the  Green  Bay  treaty  in 
1828,  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832  he  was  one  of  three  important  head- 
men held  by  the  whites  as  hostages  for 
the  good  tiehavior  of  the  Winnebago. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  stoop- 
shouldered  and  ill-shaped,  bat  as  poeseos- 
in^  a  mild  and  agreeable  temperament 
His  village,  known  as  Spotted  Arm's 
village,  was  situated  near  the  present 
Exeter,  Green  co.,  Wis.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  having 
removed  with  his  people  to  their  new 
lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  after  Uie 
Rock  Island  treaty  of  1832.  See  Wis. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  VIII,  1879;  x,  1888. 

Spotted  Tail  (Sme-galeshka),  A  Bral^ 
Teton  Sioux  chief,  bom  about  1833  near 
Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.  He  was  not  a  chief 
by  birth,  but  rose  by  dint  of  his  fishting 
qualities.  He  won  his  wife  in  a  duel  with 
a  subchief  and  proved  his  prowess  in  bat- 
tle, so  that  when  the  head  chief  died  the 
tribe  passed  over  the  hereditary  claimant 
and  aspirants  of  riper  years  and  experi- 
ence in  favor  of  the  young  warrior.  He  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lieut.  Grattan's  detachment  in 
1854  when  it  entered  the  Brul6  camp  to  ar- 
rest an  Indian  who  had  taken  an  old  cow 
abandoned  by  some  emigrants,  and  in  the 
subsequent  depredations  on  the  Oregon 
trail.  After  signal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  tribe  by  Gen.  Harney  at  Ash 
Hollow,  w.  Nebr.,  Spotted  Tail  and  two 
others  of  the  murderers,  whose  surrender 
was  demanded,  surprised  the  soldiers  at 
Ft  Laramie  by  marching  in,  arrayed  in 
war  dress  and  chanting  their  death  songs, 
to  give  theniFclves  up  in  order  that 
the  tribe  might  be  spared.  He  regained 
his  freedom  and  was  chief  of  the  Ix>wer 
Brul(^^8  in  18r)5,  when  commissioners 
treated  with  the  Sioux  for  a  right  of  way 
through  Montana,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  though  neither  he  nor  any  other 
prominent  chief  signed,  while  Red  Cloud, 
the  Oglala  chief,  Ted  the  partv  that  op- 
posed the  ces-sion  of  the  overland  route 
to  the  Montana  mines.  With  the  other 
chiefs  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29, 
1868,  accepting  for  the  Teton  a  reserva- 
tion embracing  all  the  present  South  Da- 
kota w.  of  Missouri  r.,  and  assenting  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the  Gov- 
ernment acknowledging  as  unceded  In- 
dian territory  the  sections  of  Wyoming 
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and  Montana  k.  of  the  North  Platte  as 
far  w.  aa  Bighorn  nits,  and  abandonins 
the  road  to  the  mines,  with  Ft  Phif 
Kearny,  where  the  maraacre  of  Lieut, 
Col.  WjUiatu  J.  Fetterman'a  command 
;urred  on  Dec.  21,  1866,  and  Ft 


Reno  near  the  hv&d  of  Powder  r.     When 

fold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  hills, 
potted  Tail  and  Ked  Cloud,  who  were 
recognized  an  the  chiefa  at  the  respective 
af;encies  called  by  their  names,  arranged 
to  go  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  mineral  rights;  and  thoroughly  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  value  of  the  minerals. 
Spotted  Tail  visited  the  hills,  hung  around 
the  camps  of  the  prosi«i:tOT8,  ll.'ftened  to 
their  talli,  and  conceived  the  idea  there- 
from that  the  mines  were  iinnienttily 
valuable.  Under  the  treaty  of  leSH  the 
chiefii  could  not  make  treaties  for  sale  of 
lands,  hence  c<imniis>'i oners  were  sent  to 
the  Indians,  finding  that  Spotted  Tail  had 
raised  the  Indian  cxjiectations  so  high 
that  sixty  million  dollars  were  demaniled 
for  the  concet^eion.  The  ii 
could  not  agree  to  this,  hem 
was  made  that  yenr,   and  n: 

girmitted  by  the  troops  to  pa."8  into  the 
lack  hills  without  hindranc-e.  Then 
all  the  voung  men  on  the  re»>ervation3 
joined  t6e  hostile^.  Red  (.'loud  was  bub- 
pecled  of  disloyalty,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  that  followed  the  Custer 
disaster  in  1878,  Spotted  Tail  was  ap- 
poinleil  chief  of  all  the  Indians  at  both 
agencies,  and  negotiat<'d  the  settlement 
by  which  his  nephew,  Crazy  Horse,  came 


in  from  Powder  r.  and  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  Spotted  Tail  was  killed 
near  Rosebud  agency,  8.  Dak.,  Aug.  5, 
18S1,  by  a  tribesman  named  Crow  Dop. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  killing  are  in 
dispute,  but  there  is  not  much  queBtion 
that  Spotted  Tail,  at  thetime,  wesleading 
a  hofltile  party  against  Crow  Dog,  who 
deemed  hia  life  in  peril  and  shot  in  self- 
defense.  [F.  H.      D.  B.) 

Spring  Frog,     See  Tooantvk. 

Spring  Qarden  Town.  A  former  town  in 
the  Seminole  country,  settled  by  Yucht 
under  chief  Billy;  situated  above  L. 
George,  Fla.— Bell  in  Morse,  Bep.  to  Sec. 
War,  308,  1822. 

Spring  Flaoe.  A  Cherokee  mission  sta- 
tion established  bvtheMoraviansSteiner 
and  Byhan,  in  1801,  in  Murray  co.,  b.  w, 
Ga. ,  and  continued  in  o[>eration  until  the 
extension  of  the  Georgia  laws  over  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  1834.  (j.  h.  ) 

Bprnos-trea  House.  A  ruined  cliff - 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  about  25  m.  from  Mancos, 
Colo.  Next  to  Cliff  Palace,  thiB  ruin  ie  ■ 
the  largest  cliff-house  in  Colorado.  It 
occupies  a  great  natural  cave  in  the  ■. 
wall  of  Spruce-tree  canyon,  a  branch  of 
Savaho  canyon,  and  receives  its  name 
from  a  large  spruce  tree  that  formerly 
Htood  near  by.  The  curved  front  wall  ot 
the  structure  measures  218  ft  long;  the 
breadth  of  the  ruin  is  89  ft,  and  its  longest 
axis  is  about  n.  and  s.  This  ruin  has  114 
Becularrooms,8Bubterranean  kivas,  anda 
roofless  kiva  sometimes  called  ft  warriors' 
room.  Many  of  the  dwelling  chambers 
are3stories  high,  several  filling  the  inter- 
val from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Spnice-tree  House  was  350.  The  period 
ol  occupancy  and  the  causes  of  depopula- 
tion are  unknown,  but  there  is  no  cfoubt 
that  the  buildingc  are  prehistoric. 

The  kivas  of  Spruce-tree  House  as  a 
rule  are  ananged  at  equal  distances  along 
the  front  of  therave;  theyavenigeabout 
15  ft  in  diameter.  They  are  circular  or 
oval  in  fonu,  and  subterranean  in  posi- 
tion, theirtopsbeinglevel  with  theadjoin- 
ing  plazas.    Entrance  to  kivas  was  gained 

Erobably  by  means  of  notched  logs  or 
iilders  through  hatchways  in  the  roofs. 
There  were  also  Bubterranean  passage  ways 
communicating  with  neighboring  plazas 
or  rooms.  Each  kiva  has  a  ventilator  by 
which  fresh  air  ia  introduced  and  dis- 
tnbuled  at  the  floor  level,  a  central  fire- 
place, and  a  small  symbolic  opening,  or 
tipap'i,  m  the  floor,  representing  the  en- 
trance into  the  underworld.  The  roof 
iselaboralelyconstructedin  vaultedtorm, 
Its  beams  being  placed  crosswise,  the 
outer  ones  resting  on  six  vertical  pilasters, 
or  pedestals,  supp 
Burrounding  the  r 
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3  ft  from  the  floor.     The  roof  caveriot;  ip 

ced&rbast.ajidi'layhantunedbyHUunping. 

The  ilwi'UiDg  niomB  are  circular,  rec- 
tMij^alar,  and  Iriangular  in  form,  arranged 
in  niwH  or  cluHttre  near  the  kivtts,  gen- 
erally indoHJng  plazas  or  dance  placet!. 
Some  of  the  rournu  have  fireplai;e«,  door>>, 
win<lowi<,  and  jilastereil  fliwre.  The  roofs 
of  sev<;ral  riKiina  are  as  well  preaen-iil  as 
when  flrHt  cun-strncteil.  In  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  roomu  are  found  storage 
placeaandgranarieH.  Borne  of  these  back 
roonis  hail  thifir  etitmnctv  clo^d  ami 
sealed,  and  were  uved  bm  oexuaries,  or 
intramtiml  receptarIeK  (or  the  dead,  while 
the  villa^  was  iohabiteil.  In  addition 
to  the  kivaa  there  are  two  other  rooms 
that  may  havetKTved  forivremoni.il  pur- 
powx;  theae  have  do  pedei>lals  or  roof 
eupportB,  and  are  not  eublerranean. 
The  walla  of  buth  tlie  kivaii  and  the 
dwellinK  rooma  are  plastered,  and  deco- 
rated with  colored  de^itinn,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  representatioiiH  of  birtis,  moun- 
tain-shc'cp,  bultertiiw,  and  rain-clouds. 

In  the  rear  of  the  ruin  there  are  two 
lanre  open  sjmceH  incloMKi  by  n'alle  of 
baildingH.    Tlieneare  dark,  and  the  floors 


prewTvcd  mnminy  of  an  adult  wrapped  in 
cloth,  in  a  Hilting  jiosition,  with  knees 
bron);lit  to  the  chin,  ia  said  to  have  liecn 
found  in  IhiBdf'bris.  There  are  also  frag- 
ments of  calcined  human  bones,  indicating 
cremation.  Thri'e  infants  partiallymnni- 
mili<-d  an<l  the  Mkelebm  of  an  adtilt  were 
buried  under  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
nmnifl.  From  the  jMU'ition  of  Ihe  fkele- 
tona  it  la  8nppoae<r  that  intramural  in- 
terments were  made  at  different  i>erio<lH. 
Beautiful  Bpcciincni'  of  black-and-white 
pottery,  fine  cloth  made  of  agave  and 
cotton   tiben',   bawketry,   lignite  gorgetn. 


priate  explanations  of  doabtfol  Btmcturea 
provided.  There  are  Bfveral  fine  BToups 
of  pictographs  and  two  ancient  h"  -  - 
cut  inio  the  cliffs  in  its  vici 


and  stone  and  wooden  fihjeclB  have  been 
found.  The  roonm  of  Siiruci-tree  Hous* 
were  cleaniHt  ont,  and  tlieir  fallen  walla 
repainil  under  direction  of  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  in  1908.  Al!  the  rooma 
were  numbered  and  labeled,  and  appro- 


Wi^ 

^•'^^4 


Consult  Birdsall  in  Boll.  Am.  Geng. 
Soc.,  xxi[[,  no.  4. 5M,  1891;  Chapinin  Ap- 
palachia,  Mav,  1890;  Fewkes,  (1)  Antiq. 
Mesa  Verde  Sat.  Park,  Bull.  41,  B.  A.  E., 
1909;  (2)  Reiwrt  to  Sec.  Int.,  1909;  H.  K. 
Rep.  37U3,  58th  Cong^,  3d  seaa.,  1905; 
Kordenrtkiold,  Cliff  DwelleiB  of  Slesa 
Verde,  1883.  (j.  w.  p.) 

BpnkpqkDlamk     If^i/pu^lEmg). 


Spntnichkeni  ('at  the  diving  place')- 
A  Modoc  settlement  or  camping  place  on 
Lower  Klamath  lake,  k.  Cal.  Ho  called 
because  frequented  by  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  plun^ng  into  the  water  as  a 
part  of  their  initiation  ceremonies. 
kputaiibxt'ol.— Gauctavl  <D  Coat.  S.  A.  Ethaol . 

'8piiiinm('litlleflat.*— Teit).  The  near- 
est to  the  Bca  of  Ihe  important  towns  of 
the  Ntlakvapamuk,  Iving  on  the  w.  xide 
of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Cof.,  9  m.  above  Yale, 
2  III.  below  Spuzzum  station,  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  110  m.  from  the  Faeitic. 
Pop.  1-56  in  1909. 

Opo'mua.— Hill -Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.Snrv.  riin..\ 
11^.  Bpl'Hin.— Ti'lt  In  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Rial.,  il. 
W3. 190U.  BpunuiB.— Chii. iDd. Afl.. IM.lNtf imii- 
prLuii.  Bpu'imn,— Hlll-T(iut.op.cH.  Sbwhu.- 
niin.  Ind.  AIT.,  269.  vm.  Sfobbb.— Ib(d.,  ul.  II, 
161.  IWl. 

Bqaaonm.  A  band  of  Salish,  probably 
of  the  Ntlakyapaniuk,  in  British  Colum- 
bia.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

BquBDi.  A  vellow  oilskin  hat  worn  by 
sailoraand liMhermen (Stand.  Diet., IHttil, 
from  A"7iitifH<im,  the  name  of  a  villas 
in  Ea^ox  co.,  Mass.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tional signification!)  of  thianameis'topof 
a  rock,' for  which  Eliot give^,  in  theAlaa- 
Bachu.->et  dialect  of  Algonquian,  vanarh' 
auomprkiiut  (quoted  by  Trumbull,  Natick 
Diet.,  181,  1903),  the  firet  component  of 
which  is  vianaihgru,  'on  the  top  of,'  the 
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second  ommq^  *rock* ;  the  ul  is  locative. 
There  is  also  a  squam  duck.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Sqnam.  One  of  the  aboriginal  divisions 
of  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  Ill,  25-26,  1815. 

Sqnamigh.  The  name  given  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  that  portion  of  the  Squawmish  living 
on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.     Pop.  31  in  1909. 

Shw-aw-mish.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  276.  1894  (probably 
amispriiit)  Skw-amiBh.— Ibid., 358, 1895.  Skwaw- 
miah.— Ibid..  SOS,  1879.    Squamith.— Ibid.,  195, 1885. 

Bqnamscot.  A  part  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy,  called  a  tribe,  which  formerly 
lived  on  Exeter  r.,  probably  about  the 

5 resent  site  of  Exeter,  Rockingham  co., 
f.  H. — Potter  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
v,  222,  1856. 

Sqnando.  An  Abnaki  sachem  of  the  So- 
koki,  known  generally  as  the  **  Sagamore 
of  Saco."  Me  was  cre<lited  with  see- 
ing visions  and  was  called  by  Mather  **a 
strange,  enthusiastlcal  sagamore."  His 
wife  and  child  had  been  insulted  by  the 
English,  and  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1675-76  and  in  the  burning  of  Saco.  He 
signed  the  treatv  of  Cocheco.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Sqnannaroo  ( Vakima:  (^Arwd/KSi/d,  *  whirl- 
pool'). A  body  of  Indians,  numbering 
120  persons,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805  on  Cataract  r..  Wash.,  n.  of  the 
Big  Narrows.  According  to  Mooney  they 
are  a  division  of  the  Pis<]nows,  and  their 
Yakima  name  refers  strictly  to  a  point  on 
Yakima  r.  about  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Selah  cr.,  their  village  l>eing  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  same  authority 
states  also  that  they  may  possibly  speak 
the  language  of  the  A  tanumlema,  a  neigh- 
boring Shahaptian  tribe. 
Lower  Yakima.— Lewis  and  Clark  quoted  by  Oibbs 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417,  1855.  Skwa'nfai.— 
Mooney  in  lUh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  736.  1896.  Spear- 
maroe.— Robertson  (1816)  in  H.R.Ex.  Doo.76,30th 
l'/<3np.,  l«t  sess..  9. 1848.  Squam-a-orou. — Lewiaand 
Clark  quoted  by  Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460, 
18M.  Squam-a-roM.— Ia'wIs  and  Clark  quoted  by 
Oibbs,  op.  cit.  Squan-nan-os.— lA'wis  and  Clark 
IJxped., Corny* ed.. 958, 1893.  Squannaroos.— Lewis 
ana  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  595,  1817.  8quannor-ou.— 
Ibid.,  I.  map,  1817.  Bquan-nun-oi.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  iv.  307. 1906. 

Sqaantersqnash.  An  early  name  for  the 
sauash,  the  latter  word  being  a  reduction 
of  the  longer  one;  sp(^lled  also  "  squon- 
tersquash."     See  Squash.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Sqnanto.  A  Wampanoag  (Drake,  Inds. 
of  N.  Am.,  69,  1880)  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  in  Patuxet  that 
escaped  the  plague  of  1619.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  English,  and  di<l  them 
mu(!h  service  besides  acting  as  interpreter 
and  guide,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
al.so  at  one  time  the  agent  or  spy  of 
Caunbitant,  sachem  of  Mattapoisett.  He 
died  at  Chatham  in  1622.  The  name 
Squanto  was  contracted  from  Tis(iuan- 
tum.  (a.  F.  G. ) 

Sqaantnm.  A  word  still  in  use  in  parts 
of  New  England  in  the  sense  of  a  merry- 
making, a  picnic,  a  shore  dinner,  a  good 


time,  a  high  old  time,  or  the  like.  Os- 
good (New  Eng.,  61,  1883)  states:  ''The 
squardum  is  a  i)eculiar  institution  of  this 
island  [Nantucket],  being  an  informal 
picnic  on  the  beach  sands,  where  the 
dinner  is  made  of  fish  and  other  spoils  of 
the  sea.**  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 1877),  says,  "probably  from  Indian 
place-names  (Squantum),  as  in  or  near 
Quincy,  Mass.**  The  place  name  Squan- 
tum  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Tisquan- 
tum,  or  Tasquantum,  the  appellation  of 
a  Massachusetts  Indian,  generally  known 
to  the  settlers  about  Plymouth  as  Squan- 
tum  or  Scjuanto  ((j.  v. ).  In  all  probability 
the  word  goes  back  to  this  personal  name 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
signifying  *door,*  'entrance,*  like  the  cog- 
nate Delaware  eshkande^  Chippewa  mX- 
kwnndem,  Ni pissing  uhkwandtm  or  iah-' 
kwandj  and  Cree  ishu^tem.       (a.  f.  c.) 

Squash.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  These 
vegetables  were  cultivated  by  the  Algon- 
quian Indians  of  n.  e.  North  America  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites,  who  inher- 
ited both  thing  and  name.  Roger  Wil- 
liams (Key  to  Lang,  of  Amer.,  103, 1643) 
says:  ^^AshitoHqimshy  their  vine-apples, 
which  the  English  from  them  call 
squashes.**  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rarities,  57, 
1672)  sj)eaks  of  ^^  squashes  .  .  .  more 
truly  squofUersquosheSf  a  kind  of  melon, 
or  rather  gourd.**  Wood  (N.  E.  Pros- 
pect, 761,  1684)  says  of  the  aborigines 
of  Massachusetts  that  "  in  summer,  when 
their  come  is  spent,  'Isquontersquashes' 
is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a  young 
Pumpion.*'  Eliot  (1663)  in  his  Bible 
renders  ' '  cucumbers '  *  by  askoot-asquash^ 
which  is  the  Massachuset  form  of  the 
Narraganset  word  cited  by  Williams. 
Squashes  were  so  spoken  of  by  the  In- 
dians because,  as  some  of  the  early  chroni- 
clers remarked,  "you  may  eat  them 
green,  and  never  after  they  are  ripe.*' 
AskiUasquash  Bigni^esViteraWy  'vegetables 
eaten  green,'  ihan.  pi.  of  askutasq;  from 
the  root  ask  (1)  'to  be  green,*  (2)  'to  be 
raw,*  (3)  'to  be  immature.'  From  the 
squash  have  been  named:  Squash-beetle 
{Diahrotica  rittata)^  squash-vine  borer 
( Troch  ilium  cwcKr^^i/zp),  squash-bug(^rMMa 
irii^tis),  Hubbard  sauash,  crookneck 
squash,  summer  squash,  winter  squash, 
squash  gourd,  squash  melon,  squash  vine, 
etc.  (a.  f.  c.     w.  b.  g.) 

Sqnash.  A  name  mentioned  by  Buffon, 
and  by  Webster  on  the  authority  of  Gold- 
smith, as  that  of  the  brown  coati,  Nasua 
narica.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Tupi  (South  American)  name  of  the  ani- 
mal, (w.  H.  o. ) 

Sqnaw.  An  Indian  woman.  From 
Narraganset  squaw,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  eskuxiWj  cognate  with  the 
Delaware  ochqueu^   the  Chippewa  ikwl. 
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the  Cree  wiv<*r,  etc.  As  a  term  for 
woman  fq^nnir.  ha^  Ijeen  carried  over  the 
length  ari'l  br«^th  of  the  L'nited  States 
and  ('sLiiafl^.  and  u  even  in  a«e  by  Indians 
on  the  refi^rv'ationa  of  the  \V.,  who  have 
taken  it  from  the  whites.  After  the 
aqoaw  liave  \ieen  named:  Sqaawberr^* 
(the  jOLTiMfee  (jerr\-i,  sqoaw  bosh  <ih 
▼arioiLH  (/artj*  of  the  conntry,  Comwj  Mo- 
ktnijerfif  C  t^ricefi,  and  C  oinadennB), 
squaw  carjjet  (a  California  name  of  Cm- 
nfXhus  j/rfMUrojluji ),  »\uslw  fish  (a  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  N.  Wj,  squaw  flower 
( Triliiam  enctum,  called  also  squaw  root), 
srjuaw  man  (an  Indian  who  does  woman's 
work;  aWj  a  white  man  married  to  an  In- 
dian woman  and  living  with  her  people), 
aqnaw  mint  (the  American  pennyroyal), 
squawroot  ( in  different  parts  of  the  cbun- 
tiy,  TrUlinm  erectnm^  the  bla<-k  an<i  the 
blue  cohof'h,  Cortopholis  anirrirana,  and 
other  |flants),  sr^naw  sachem  (a  term  in 
▼rjjnie  m  the  era  of  New  England  coloni- 
zation for  a  female  chief  among  the  In- 
diann  j,  squaw  vine  (a  New  England  name 
for  the  partridge  berry),  equawweed 
(Erifjeron ph'dafleiphirum  and  Senecio  an- 
rewj,  Hqnaw  winter  (a  term  in  use  in  parts 
of  the  Canadian  N.  W.  to  designate  a 
mild  lx*ginning  of  winter).  A  si>ecie8  of 
duck  (JIarelda  glficialu)  is  called  old 
Sfjuaw.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Bqnawkeag  f  *red  earth  or  land.* — Hew- 
itt;. A  trilHi  or  liand  formerly  ocirupying 
a  consiilerable  territory  on  both  banks  of 
O^nnecticut  r.,  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
Their  princijjal  village,  of  the  same  name, 
was  near  the  pr(^»nt  Northfield.     Some 

of  therii  were  still  there  in  1688. 
Boqaafkeeke.— CV>iirt]and  (1088)  in  N.  Y.  Dix;.  Col. 
HIhI.,  Ill,  662,  Im53.  Squaheag.— Rowlundson 
{ea.  IfiTfij  qnoUHl  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  32,  1841. 
•quakeafe.— Winthrop  (m'A)  in  Ma8S.  Hist.  Soc. 
Oill.,  4tn  H.,  VI,  fiSl,  ix^'»3.  Bquakeayi.— Gookin 
(1674>,  ibid.,  ]r*t  h.,  I.  IGU,  1806  (minprint).  Squa- 
kh«af.-  -Pvnohon  (1677)  In  N.  Y.  Vi}C.  Col.  Hist.. 
XIII, Till,  IHMI.  Squakheif.— Writer  of  1676  quoted 
by  Drnkr,  Iiid.  Cbron..  123,  1836.  Bquakkeag.— 
Drake.  Hk.  IikIh..  hi,  81.  1848.  Squawkea^e.— 
Hubbard  (17tr-')  in  Ma.sH.  Hint.  Boo.  Coll.,  1st  h.,  II, 
30,  IMIO.    Bquawkheag.— Sc'wall  (1688),  ibid.,  4th 

B.,  VIM,  ffWi,  iHiiH. 

Squawk ihow  (the  Iroquois  adaptation  of 
Miinkwaki^  the  Fox  name  for  themselves; 
the  ///-Hound  not  occurring  in  the  phonetic 
elemeiitsof  the  I  ro<iuoiH  tongues;  tnere  was 
left  Hijuawkie,  commonly  pronounced 
ahvahkiha  by  the  1  roquois.  Tne  significa- 
tion of  MiiHkiraki  is  '  re<i  earth,'  and  it  may 
have  been  originally  employe<l  in  contra- 
distinction t^)  (hauaki  or  Omirkij  *  yellow 
earth,'  the  btiseof  the  tribal  name  Sauk). 
A  colony  of  immigrant  and  captive  Fox 
Indians,  who  dwelt,  when  first  known, 
at  (iatht^egwarohare  (Gaghegwalahala, 
Cassawaiilonghly,  Gaghaheywarahera, 
GathHoowaloliare,  et<\),a  village  consist- 
ing of  alvoiit  135  cabins,  situated  on  the  b. 
sidt^  of  Canaseraga  cr.,  2  m.  from  its  con- 
fluence with  Genesee  r.,  N.  Y.,  and  there- 


fore only  a  few  miles  s.  of  Genesee  (Che- 
Dossio :.  the  principal  town  of  the  Seneca. 
With  its  extensive  fields  oi  com,  and  gar- 
dens of  beans,  ei^uashes,  and  tobacco,  it 
was  destroy e<i.  Sept.  14, 1779,  by  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sullivan.  The  importance  of 
this  colony  of  '*Si]a-a^-kie  Indians" 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Niagara  treaty  negotiated  by  Col.  Batler 
in  1776  they  '**  fisured  as  a'sepaimte  na- 
tion." 

In  1652-53,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
persion and  political  extinction  of  the 
Hurons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Neutrals 
in  164S-<>1,  the  Iror]Uois  while  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  remnants  of  these  people 
extended  their  western  sphere  of  action 
to  the  region  around  L.  Michigan.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Fox  (Muskwaki)  Indians 
amon^  others,  a  part  of  whom  later  be- 
came mvolved  in  war  with  the  French 
and  the  surrounding  tribes.  This  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  a  quasi-alliance 
between  the  isolated  Fox  tribe  and  the 
English,  and  the  allies  of  the  latter,  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  subse(]uent  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  protection  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Fox  tribe  on  the  other,  the  latter 
were  finally  overpowered  and  severely 
chastised .  ' '  The  destruction  of  two  Mas- 
coutin  and  Ottagamie  [Muskwaki]  vil- 
lages is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  send  this  express 
canoe,"  wrote  Du  Buisson,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit,  in  1712.  **Thev 
received  many  presents,"  he  continued, 
**and  some  belts  from  the  English,  to  de- 
stroy the  post  of  Ft  Pontchartrain  [De- 
troit], and  then  to  cut  our  throats  and 
those  of  our  allies,  particularly  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Ottawas,  residing  upon  Detroit 
r. ;  and  after  that  these  wretches  intended 
to  settle  among  the  English  and  devote 
themselves  to  their  ser\»ice.  It  is  said 
that  the  band  of  Oninetonam  and  that 
of  Mucateinangona  have  been  received 
among  the  Iroquois  and  have  established 
a  village  upon  their  lands.  This  infor- 
mation has  Iteen  brought  by  three  canoes 
of  Outagamis."  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvi, 
268, 1902. )  Some  time  in  the  80's  Dr  M. 
H.  Mills  communicated  to  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  IhiioTiB.  tradition  that  identifies 
the  **Squawkiehah  Indians"  with  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  (Conover,  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  MS.). 

There  are  many  references  showing 
conclusively  that  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Foxes  on  the  one  hand  were  makins 
common  cause  against  the  French  and 
their  allies  on  the  other,  and  it  is  also 
learned  that  in  1741  the  Foxes  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Iroouois  that  if 
the  Foxes  should  be  comjpelled  to  leave 
their  villages,  they  could  find  a  safe  asy- 
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lam  among  the  Iroquois.  The  confused 
and  untrustworthy  statements  concern- 
ing the  SSquawkibow  and  the  Missisauga 
(Twakanha)  Indians  made  by  David  Cu- 
sick  in  his  History  of  the  Six  Nations 
(1828)  have  misled  most  authors  who 
have  attempted  to  identify  the  Squawki- 
how.  Thus,  Macauley  (Hist.  N.  Y.,  180, 
1829)  identifies  them  with  the  Shawnee, 
and  says  that  tbeSquawkihow  inbabited 
the  banks  of  Genesee  r.  before  the  Sen- 
eca and  the  Erie  possessed  the  country. 
In  Butler's  Niagara  treaty  with  various 
Indian  tribes  the  '^Squagbkie''  Indians 
figured  as  a  separate  tribe,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

For  16  m.  below  Portage,  N.  Y.,  the 
channel  of  Genesee  r.  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gorge  whose  banks  in  some 
places  rise  nearly  700  ft,  and  in  the  town 
of  Leicester,  Livingston  co.,  the  stream 
breaks  forth  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain cliff.  This  opening  in  the  valley, 
forming  a  striking  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, was  called  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
Dayoitgao  {Deioitg^^^o^\  *there  it  issues*). 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  Guy  Johnson,  in  as- 
signing the  dispersed  Iroquois  tribes  new 
homes,  placed  the  dependent  Squawkihow 
on  the  w.  side  of  Genesee  r.,  at  I)ayoit^ao, 
near  the  present  Mt  Morris,  and  it  is 
this  place  that  has  retained  the  name 
**Squawkie  Hill.**  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

8qu-agh-kie  Indians. — Harris  in  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc. 
Pub.,  VI,  431,  1903.  Squakiei.— Ibid.  Squatohe- 
.—Sullivan's  Rep.  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  against 


ix  NationR.  1779,  800.  1887.  Squatehokui.— Ibid., 
266.  SquAwkey.— Proctor  (1791)  in  Archives  of 
Pa.,  2d  8..  II.  472,  1890.  Squawkihowt.— Cusick, 
Hist.  Six  Nations,  20.  1828.  Tcboueragak.— Clark 
in  Cayuga  Co.  H  ist.  Soc.  Coll.,  no.  1, 62, 1879  (Onon- 
daga name:  probably  from  a  suggested  erroneous 
identiflcation). 

Sqnaw-man.     See  Squaw. 

Sqaawxnish.  A  Sali^han  tribe  on  Howe 
sd.  and  Burrard  inlet,  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Their  former  village 
communities  or  bands  were  Chakkai, 
Cbalkunts,  Chant«,  Chechelmen,  Che- 
chilkok,  Chekoalch,  Chewas,  Chiaka- 
mish,  Chichilek,  Chimai,  Chukchukts, 
Ekuks,  Etleuk,  Hastings  Sawmill  In- 
dians, Helshen,  Homulchison,  Huikua- 
yaken,  Humelsom,  lalmuk,  Ik  wop- 
sum,  Itliok,  Kaayahunik,  Kaksine, 
Kapkapetlp,  Kauten,  Kekelun,  Kekios, 
Kekwaiakin,  Kelketos,  Ketlalsm,  Kiaken, 
Kicham,  Koalcha,  Koekoi,  Koikoi,  Kole- 
lakom,  Kom^,  Kotlskaim,  Kuakumchen, 
Kukutwom,  Kulak  en,  Kulatsen,  Kwana- 
ken,  Kwichtenem,  Kwolan,  Male  (shared 
with  theMusqueam),  Mitlmetlelch,  Nku- 
kapenach,  Kkuoosai,  Nkuoukten,  Npa- 
puk,  Npokwis,  Nthaich,  Papiak,  Poiam, 
rokaiosum,  Sauktich,  Schilks,  Schink,  Se- 
lelot,  Shemps,  Shishaiokoi,  Siechem,  Ska- 
kaiek,  Skauishan,  Skeakunti^,  Skeawatsut, 
Skelsh,  Sklau,  Skoachais,  Skumin,  Sku- 
tuksen,  Skwaius,  Slokoi,  Smelakoa,  Smok, 


Snauk,  Spapak,  Stamis,  Stetuk,  Stlaun, 
Stoktoks,  Stotoii,  Suntz,  Sutkel,  Swaiwi, 
Swiat,  Thetsaken,  Thetuksem,  Tnetusum, 
Thotais,  Tktakai,  Tlakom,  Tlastlemauk, 
Tleatlum,  Toktakamai,  Tseklten,  Tumtls, 
Ulksin,  and  Yukuts.  There  were  a  few 
more  at  the  upper  end  of  Burrard  inlet 
Only  six  villages  are  now  inhabited: 
Burrard  Inlet,  No.  3  reserve,  False  Creek 
(seeSnauk),  Kapilano  (see  Homulchison 
Mission,  Burrara  inlet),  Seymour  Creek 
(seeChechilkok),  and  Squamish.  (Con- 
sult Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  472-649, 
1900.)     The    total    population    of    the 

Squawmish  was  174  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Skoomio.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
map,  1890.  Sk-qoa'mio.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.,  ibid., 
10, 1889  (Comox  name).  Sk  qo'mie.—Ibia.  Skwi- 
mith.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit  Col., 
119B,  1884.  Sqnamishet.— Sage,  Rocky  Mtns.,  221, 
1846.  Squamiaht.— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Afif.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Squawmiiht.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243. 
1862.  Squohamiah.— Brit.  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917, 
8zq6mio.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 

Squaw  Saohem  of  Pocasiet.    See  Wetamoo. 

Sqnawtiti.     A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 

Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  between  Agassiz  and 

Hope.  Pop.  47  in  1909. 
SquatUt.— Can.  Ind.  Afif.,  809,  1879.  Squatits.— 
Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  All.,  Victoria,  1872.  Bqnai- 
tets.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1889,  268,  1890.  Bquawtaa.— 
Tnitch.  Map  of  Brit.  Col.,  1870.  Bqnawtita.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 160, 1901. 

Sqnazon.  A  Salish  division  on  the  pen- 
insula between  Hoods  canal  and  Case 
inlet.  Wash.,  under  the  Puyallup  school 
superintendency.     Pop.  98  m  1909. 


Oaak-t'n-a-mith.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep^  i,  485, 
1855.  Iquahiinawmith.— Lane  in  Ind.  An.  Rep., 
162, 1850.   Quaoh-inah-mish.— Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R. 


1855.  Iquahiinawmish.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep., 
162, 1850.  Quaoh-inah-mish.— Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  5, 1857.  Qaaok- 
ena-mith.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 18G2. 
auak-t'n-a-mith. -Stevens,  ibid..  458. 1854.  aoaah- 
tua-mith. — Starling,  op.  cit.,  171.  Bkwahw-Bd*+ 
W.— McCaw,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..1885  (Puyallup 
name).  Skw&k-siii.— Eells  in  letter,  B.  A.  E., 
Feb.  1886  (own  name).  Skwak-sin-a-mlah.— Ibid. 
Skwawkaen.— OibbA,  MS.  no.  248, B.  A.  E.  ( "prop- 
erly the  portage  from  Hood's  canal  to  Case^s 
inlet "  ).  Bkwawktin.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol..  1. 178. 1877.  Skwawkuiamiah.— Ibid.  Bquahk- 
■en.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  £.  Squah-sin-aw- 
mith. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  Slst  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  173, 1850.  Squakshin.- Wat  kins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20. 45th  Cong. ,  2d  seas.,  4, 1878.  Bqoakikln.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  26^,  1857.  Squaks^na-mish.— 
Tolmie  quoted  byOibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep^  i,  434, 
1855.  Squa-tua-mifth.— Starling  in  Ind.  An.  Rep., 
171.  1852.  Bquawskin.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat..  561, 1873.  Squazins.— Keene  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  536,  1878.  Bquazon.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901, 702. 1902.  Bquorins.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  53, 
45tn  Cong.,  8d  seas..  78.  1879.  Bqnozain.— Stevens 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  Sd  sess., 45, 1867. 

Sqaeteagne.  The  weakfish  {OtolUhut 
regcUis),  a,  very  useful  species  of  fish,  since 
its  flesh,  which  is  rich  and  gelatinous 
when  fresh,  affords  a  delicate  article  of 
food,  while  from  its  swimming  bladder 
can  be  made  an  excellent  fish  glue  or 
isinglass.  The  latter  fact  was  discovered  bv 
theNarraganset,  who  used  the  **  sounds" 
of  the  fish  for  making  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  they  used  for  the  same  pur- 
Eose  for  which  glue  would  be  employed, 
ence  the  name  pisdkweteauaq,  'they 
make  glue '  (the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
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the  *  'RoiindH*  *  of  the  flah  taken  aa  animate), 
contracrtcd  t^)  j/n^kuiteauaq^  s^kwtieauag^ 
and  shirtttafjnr.  Among  other  spellings  of 
the  name  are  Wjuettee,  squiteeg,  equitie, 
Buwtoteagiie,  Hkwiteague,  ecuteeg,  and 
Hquit.  (w.  K.  G.) 

Bqnettee.     See  S<ineieanue. 

Sqniatl.  A  Ixxlyof  Salish  on  Eld  inlet, 
at  the  (?xtn*me  h.  en<l  of  Pugetsd.,  Wash. 
Pop.  45  in  1H5.S;  no  longer  separately 
enufiH'rated. 

Bkwai-aitl.— <iibbH  in  Cont  N.  A  Ethnol,  l,  178, 
Vm.  Squa-aitl.— (ilhhs  in  Pttc.  R  R.  Rep  .  i,  435, 
ISftft.  Bquai-aitl.— StcvfiiH  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  468, 
IHM.  Squeit-letoh.— slnimons,  ibid  ,226.  lK^8(one 
of  the  Me<licin(;t;n*cic  treaty  bandn).  Bqui-aitl. — 
TreHty  of  1855  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Trwit.,  661,  1878. 
iquiatl.— Ind.  Air.  Rep.,  265,  1h:)6. 

Bqnierhonon.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
probably  Algonciuian,  dependent  on  the 
Huroiis.— Sagard  (1G36),  Hist.  Can., 
Huron  I)i(;t.,  iv,  1866. 

Bqnit,  Bqniteeg,  Sqaitie.     Hee  Squeteague. 

Bqnnok.     See  *Skuuk. 

Bqaontersqaash.     See  Sqnanter squash. 

Brattkemer.     A  body  of  Salish  belonging 

to  Kam loops  ajxency,  Brit.  Col.     Pop.  230 

in  1S84,  the  luHt  time  the  name  appears. 
Bratt-kemer.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  1M8,  IHM. 

Bsalayme.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  eonne<'ted  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Franeiweo,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bsichitoa.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  eomu*eted  witli  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssipndca.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  eonneeted  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Franeisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bsiti.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  eonnccte<l  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bsogereate.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Fmncisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  F'armer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

BBupichnm.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  coniuH'te(l  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bta.  For  references  beginning  with  this 
abbreviation,  see  /^anta. 

Stabber.     See  PnshliiaJio. 

Btadacona.  A  village  occupying  the  site 
of  (Quebec,  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada, 
visited  by  Cartier  in  ir>;J5.  The  village 
had  disappeared  when  Champlain  as- 
cended the  river  70  vears  later. 
Btadacona.  — Hind,  Lab.  fVnin.,  ii.  (>,  1863.  Stada* 
cone.— ran Icr  (IMf)),  Relation,  32.i.  1863.  Tada- 
oone.— Vallard,  Atlas  {ca.  1543)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  S.M.I S69. 

Btagilanas  [StiVgi  hVnaHy  'Stii^'gi  town- 
peo])le').  A  llaida  family  of  the  F^igle 
clan.  It  was  t)ne  of  those  of  Ninstints 
(Gungliet-haidagai),  and  is  Siiid  to  have 
been  part  oli  the Ciunghet-kegawai. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 


Btahehani  {Staxehafrn,  'this  side  of  the 

ear  or  cliff.*— Teit).     A  Ntlakyapamok 

village  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit 

Col.,  between  Reefer's  station  and  Ciflco. 
BUtoia'ni.— HillTout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sunr.  Can., 
5,  1899.  Btaxeba'ni.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu& 
Nat.  Hist.,  n,  1C9. 1900. 

Btahlonk.  A  former  band  of  Salish, 
probably  Cowichan,  of  Fraser  euperin- 
tendency,  Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138, 
1879. 

Btaitan.  '^Staitan  or  Kite  Indians,*' 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 
as  one  of  the  small  tribes  about  whom 
Httle  more  than  the  name  was  known, 
roving  on  the  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.  The  narrative  continues:  "They 
have  ac^uireii  the  name  of  Kites  from 
their  flying— that  is,  their  being  always 
on  horseback,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
treme ferocity;  they  are  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  western  Indians;  they  never 
yield  in  battle;  they  never  spare  their 
enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  this  bar- 
barity has  almost  extinguished  the  na- 
tion." They  are  estimated  at  40  lodges, 
100  warriors,  400  souls.  They  are  else- 
where repre.sented  as  neienbors  and 
friends  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Kane- 
navish  (Arapaho). 

They  are  probably  the  Sutaio(q.  v.),  for- 
merly a  distinct  tribe,  but  now  imx)rpo- 
rated  with  the  Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne 
form  for  'Sfttai  man'  would  be  Sutai^- 
Ud^Uy  pi.  SidaV-itd^neo.  They  are  not  the 
Crows,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Kites, 
neither  are  they  identical  with  the  Chey- 
enne as  Mooney  at  one  time  supposed 
(Ghost  Dance,  1023,  1896).  By  careless 
copying,  the  name  api)ears  also  as  Stactan, 
Stailan,  and  even  Marlain;  but  the  orig- 
inal and  only  authority  rests  with  Lewis 

and  Clark.  (j.  m.) 

Kite  Indians.— I^wis  and  Clark  (1804),  Tmv.,  I, 
58.  0>ut'8  ed..  1893.  Kites.— Ibid.  Marlaxa— Co»- 
sin  iu  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117,20th  Cong., 2d sess.,  100, 
1829.  MarUn.  — Chks  ( 1834 )  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  609. 185:^.  Staotan.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  25. 1806.  8t*-e-taii.— Ibid. ,38  (their  own 
name).  BUetons.— Lewis,  Trav.,  16,  1809.  8ta- 
he-tAh— Hunter.  Captivity,  62.  1823.  StaiUns.— 
Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  72,  20th  Cong..  2d  aess.,  104.  1829. 
StaiUns.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  366. 1822. 

Staiya  (Sta-ij/a).  A  settlement  just  be- 
low Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Fraser  r.  Its  position  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  that  of  Cisco,  a  Ntlakyapamuk 
village. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria, 1S72. 

Btaktabsh  ('forest  people*).  Given  as 
a  band  of  Salish  on  Tutalip  res.,  Wash. 
(Malk't  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198,  1877),  but 
strictly  a  name  applied  to  the  inland  peo- 
ple by  th()se  of  the  coast. 

Stalactite,  Stalagmite.  See  Gypsum, 
Marble. 

Stalame.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Audusta  [  Edisto),  S.  C., 
and  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
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in  1562;  poesibly  the  Stono.  The  villa^ 
indicsted  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  la 
described  as  15  leagues  bv  water  k.  from 
the  French  fort  near  Port  Koysl.  Bee 
DeBry  (1591)  in  LeMoyne,Narr.,  Apple- 
ton  trsne.,  lUTS;  Laudonnidre  (1564)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll,  I*.,  201,  18fi9. 

Btsmii.  A  Squawmuh  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  S-iuawmiaht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

■U-uiiu.— Bril.  AiliD.  chart,  no.  1917.  Btliut.— 
BiHU.  M^.,  B.  A.  F..,  ISSr.  Bti'mli.— Hiri-Touc  in 
Ke[..  Brit.  A.  A.  H.,  *7*,  1900. 

Standtnfc  Bbbt  ^^fo'>-eh^^-no''-zki^).  A 
Ponca  chief  of  whom  little  was  known 
until  the  removal  of  hxB  people  from  h. 
N'ehresku  to  Indian  Ter.  because  the  res- 
ervation confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  had 
been  included  in  the  land  ([ranted  to  the 
Sioux.    When  the  order  for  removal  was 

K'ven,  Jan.  15, 1877,  Standing  Bear  strong- 
,'  opposed  it,  but  in  February  he  and 
nine  other  chiefs  were  taken  e.  to  choose 
a  reservation.  They  followed  the  official, 
but  would  not  select  B  place.  Their 
wearisome  journey  brought  them  to  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans.,  whence  they  asked 
to  lie  taken  home;  being  refused,  they 
started  back  afoot,  with  a  few  dollars 
amonK  them  and  a  blanket  each.  In  40 
days  they  had  walked  500  ni.,  reaching 
home  Apr.  2,  to  find  the  official  there 
unwilling  to  listen  to  protests  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  people.  He  called 
the  military,  and  the  tribe,  losing  hope, 
abandoned  their  homes  in  May.  Stand- 
ing Bear  conl<l  get  no  response  to  his  de- 
mand to  know  why  he  and  his  people 
were  arrested  and  treated  aa  criminals 
when  they  hail  done  no  wrong. 

The  change  of  climate  brought  great 
suffering  to  the  Ponca;  within  the  year 
a  third  of  the  tril>e  ha<l  died  and  mc«t  of 
the  survivors  were  ill  or  disabled.  A  son 
of  Standing  Bear  die<i.  Craving  to  bury 
the  lad  at  his  old  home,  the  chief  deter- 
mined to  defy  restraint.  He  took  tlie 
bones  of  his  son  and  with  his  immediate 
follovrinf;  turned  northnanl  in  Jan.  1S79, 
and  in  March  arrived  destitute  at  the 
Omaha  res.  Asking  to  lx>rrow  land  and 
seeil,  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Ponca  were  about  to  put  in  a  crop  when 
»}ldiers  appeared  with  orders  to  arrest 
Standing  Bf-ar  and  his  party  and  return 
them  to  Indian  Ter.  On  their  way  they 
camped  near  Omaha,  where  Blanding 
Bear  was  interviewe<l  by  T,  H.  Tibbies, 
a  newiipaper  correspondent,  and  accounts 
of  their  grievances  apiHsaring  in  the 
Omaha  newspapers,  the  citizens  became 
ailtvely  interested  and  opene<l  a  cliurch 
where  to  a  crowded  house  the  chief  re- 
peated his  story.  Messrs  Pojipleton  and 
Welfflter  proffered  legal  services  to  the 
prisoners  and  in  their  behalf  sued  out  a 
writ  of  htibe'it  eiirpiit.  The  United  States 
denietl  the  jirisoners'  right  t"  the  writ  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "not  persons 
within  Um  meaning  of  the  law."    On 


Apr.  18  Judge  Dundy  decided  that  "an 
Indian  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 

the  law  ot  tne  United  Stat«B,"and  there- 
fore had  a  right  to  the  writ  when  re- 
strained in  violation  of  law;  that  "no 
rightful  authority  exists  for  removing  by 
force  any  of  the  prisoners  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,"  and  therefore,  "the  pris- 
onersmust  be  discharged  from  custody," 
Standing  Bear  and  his  band  returned 
to  s.  Nebraska.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80,  accompanied  by  t^usette  La  Flexche 
("Bright  Eyes,"  q.  y. )  and  Francis  L« 
Flesche,  as  interpreters,  with  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, Standing  Bear  visited  the  cities  of 
the  E.,  where,  by  relating  his  story  of  the 


wrongs  suffered,  he  won  attention  and 
sympathy.  Many  people  wrote  to  the 
President  and  to  other  executive  officials 
ot  the  Government,  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  protesting  against  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  Fonca  removal,  the  report 
of  which  confirmed  the  story  of  Standing 
Bear,  and  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
effected.  Better  lands  were  given  tliose 
Honca  who  chose  to  remain  in  Indian 
Ter. ;  payment  was  made  to  all  who  had 
lost  property,  and  a  home  was  provided 
for  Standing  Bear  and  his  followers  at 
theirold  reservation.  Here.inSept.  1908, 
after  having  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  change  of  Govern  mental  pol- 
icy toward  all  Indians  and  their  homes, 
the  chief  died  at  the  age  of  79  and  was 
buried  among  the  hills  overlooking  the 
village  site  of  bis  ancestors.  (f.  l.) 
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Standing  Peaeh  Tree.  A  former  Chero- 
kee settlement  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Peachtree  cr.,  n.  w.  of  At- 
lanta, Ga. — Boyce  in  5th  Bep.  B.  A.  £., 
map,  1887. 

Standing  Stone.  A  famous  Indian 
landmark  on  the  right  bank  of  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kittanning 
trail,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Hunting- 
don, Huntingdon  co.,  Fa.  The  **  stand- 
ing stone"  is  described  by  John  Harris 
(1754)  as  being  14  ft  high  and  6  in. 
square,  and  covered  with  Indian  picto- 
ffraphs.  It  was  highly  venerated  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois. After  the  treaty  of  1754  the  stone 
was  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  A 
similar  one  was  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
which  soon  became  covered  with  the 
names  and  initials  of  the  Indian  traders 
who  paeeed  b]^. 

Conrad  Weiser,  in  his  mission  to  the 
Ohio  Indians  at  Lop^stown  in  1748,  passed 
near  the  place,  which  he  mentions  in  his 
Journal  as  ''the  Standing  Stone''  (Col. 
Bee.,  Pa.,  V,  348,  1851).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  place  was  ever  the 
site  of  an  Indian  settlement.  Many  In- 
dian objects  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  **  standing  stone,"  which 
may  have  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Indians  after  returning  from  their  raids 
and  hunts.  A  settlers'  fort  was  betrun  at 
the  locality  in  1762,  but  was  abandoned 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
dian hostilities,  when  all  the  settlers  in 
that  region  fled  Carlisle.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bevolution  this  fort  was 
rebuilt.  In  1778  it  was  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Tories  of  Sinking  valley,  on  their 
way  to  Kittanning,  who,  according  to 
various  letters  from  the  frontier,  **  drove 
away  the  inhabitants  of  Standing  Stone 
town"  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  584, 
1895).  The  only  **  Indian  massacre"  near 
Standing  Stone  was  on  June  19,  1777,  at 
the  Big  Spring,  some  miles  w.  of  the  fort, 
when  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  killed  a 
boy  named  Donnelly.  The  inhabitants 
during  this  period  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  and  frequently  fled  to  the 
variouH  posts  for  protection  from  the 
Indians. 

Bev.  Dr  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  site  of  Standing  Stone  in 
1767,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hunting<lon,  in  honor  of  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  (England),  who  had 
made  a  gift  to  the  univfersity.  The  old 
name,  however,  clung  to  the  place  for 
years  afterward.  Nearly  all  the  traders 
and  military  officers  of  the  18th  century 
use  the  old  name.  It  is  marked  "Stana- 
ing  Stone"  on  I^wis  Evans'  maps  of 
1755  and  1770;  **  Standing  Stone,  Hunt- 


ington," on  the  Pownall  map  of  1776. 
For  other  references  see  Egle,  Hist  F^, 
779,  1883;  Walton's  Conrad  Weiser,  186^ 
1900.  (o.  p.  D.) 

Stand  Watie  (native  name  DefgdlA'giij 
conveying  the  meaning  that  two  persons 
are  standing  together  so  closely  united  in 
sympathy  as  to  form  but  one  human 
Ixxiy).  A  noted  Cherokee  Indian,  son 
of  tJweti  and  brother  of  Eiias  Boudi- 
not  (q.  v.),  and  after  his  death  a  leader 
of  the  party  which  had  signed  the  re- 
moval treaty  of  New  Echota.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  and  his  party 
were  the  first  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
South,  and  he  was  given  command  of  one 
of  two  Cherokee  regiments  which  joined 
the  Confederate  forces  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge  and  in  other 
actions.  Later  he  led  his  regiment  back 
to  Indian  Ter.,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Confederate  sympathizers  from  other 
tribes  laid  waste  the  lields  and  destroyed 
the  property  of  the  Indians  who  espoused 
the  Federal  cause.  In  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  burned  the  house 
of  John  Boss,  the  head  chief.  He  is  fur- 
ther noted  as  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities for  the  legends  and  other  material 
collected  by  Schoolcraft  among  the  Cher- 
okee. See  Mooney  in  19th  Bep.  B.  A .  £. , 
1900. 

Star  Band .  An  unidentified  band  of  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Ind.  Aif.  Bep., 
282,  1854. 

Staria  Selenie  (Bussian:  'old  settle- 
ment'). A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska.    Pop.  55  m 

1880. 

Stande  Beleaie.— Petroff  in  10th  Censcw,  Alaska, 
12, 1884.  Staria  Selenie.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
67, 1880. 

Starik  ( Bussian :  *  old ' ) .    A  Chnagmiut 

Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Yukon  r., 

Alaska,  above  the  head  of  the  delta.   Pop. 

90  in  1880. 

Sarikrihpak.— Post  route  map,  1908.  Starik.— Ba- 
ker. Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Starikvikhpak.— Pe- 
troff in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 1884  (Old  Kwik- 
pak).  Btari-kwikhpak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
67,  1880.  Starry  Kwikhpdac— Dall,  Alaska,  229, 
1870. 

Stamatan.  A  village  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, just  below  the  site  of  Quebec,  in 
1535.— Cartier  (1535),  Bref.  R^cit.,  82, 
1863. 

Stasaos-kegawai  (Sta^a'oB  qe^gatoori^ 
*  those  born  on  the  Stasaoe  coast').  A 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  camping  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  w.  entrance  of  Skidegate  channel,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  shore 
there  (Stasaos).  They  were  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas.  A 
minor  division  of  the  Stasaos-kegawai  was 
calledGunghet-kegawai.— Swanton,Cont. 
Haida,  270,  19a5. 

Stasausk  e'owai.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribet 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  24, 189B. 
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flUuot-Ituuu  {Stata'ot  la'nat,  'people 
of  Stasaos  coast').  AHaida&mily  of  the 
Ea^le  clan  that  received  its  oame  from  a 
stnpofcoaBt  along  the  N.  Bide  of  the  chan- 
nel Dfi  ween  the  largest  two  of  theljueen 
Charlotle  ids.,  Bril.  Col.  Probably  they 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  Kaiahl-lanas, 
with  whom  they  used  to goabout. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  HaJda,  274,  1905. 

StaitLiuii  ( iSln-ofiun) ) .  A  former  Lummi 
Tillase  on  Waldron  id..  Wash.— Gibba, 
Clallam  and  Lunimi,  39,  1H63. 

Btatanoyik  (^'tdunyik,  'many  ante'). 
A  Pima  village  on  thee,  bankof  theOila, 
s.  Ariz.,  between  Vaaki  (Casa  Blanca) 
and  Huchiliehik.  It  may  be  identical 
with  HormiKuero  (ii.  v.). 

8tl'timijIk.-RuiiwH  in  'iStli  Rtp.  B.  A.  E.,  23, 
IWS.  SUw-tg-Bik.— Diidlvv  in  Ind.  AO.Kep.  iSTI, 
68,1872.    BtMmlk.— (til  Kbib  clteJ  by  G»iMhel. 

Stature.     8ee  Anatomy. 

Btawai'haidBsai  ( Hl.'aaa'i  xa'-idaga-i, 
'witch  [leople').  A  Haidafamily  of  the 
Eaf{le  clan.  While  these  j)eople  were 
living  near  the  KojiahManaa  theecreech- 
owls  ('tf.'nn)  were  heard  to  call  so  much 
from  their  side  of  the  creek  that  a  boy  in 
the  town  opposite  said  they  oiipht  to  be 
callei!  'Witch  people'  {,S!av,-a'$  xa'- 
idaga-i).    This  story  was  probably  told  to 

"     '  -etheappliiii'' ' "---■- — ' 

Thev  had 


lived  in  the  town  of  Cumshewu,  which 
was  owned  by  their  chief.  There  were 
three  local  HubdiviHionH,  the  Ileda-haida- 
gai,  Sa-haida^t,  and  Kahligua-baida- 
gai.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida.  273,  1905. 
Steatite.  A  tvift,  loii^h,  talcow  rock, 
commonly  called  Koaiwtone,  oocurrinn  in 
mas'ive  Ijodiex  in  connection  with  other 
metain Orphic  rock 8,  and  much  UBed  by  the 
Indian  tnbex  w.  of  Mexico  for  im piemen  1b, 
utenpilB,and  omamenta.  ItwaMemployed 
for  themauufactureofcookingntensils  be- 
cause of  itrt  resistance  to  the  destructive 
ac-tion  of  lire,  and  for  various  minor  nten- 
Bile  and  ornament-'  t>ecause  readily  carved 
with  Htone  toolsand  suscentiblecf  a  high 
polish.  The  color  is  nsuall^  a  somewhat 
greenish  gray,  bnt  when  polidheil  and  Bul> 
jected  to  long-con timied  handling  it  Vie- 
citnea  almoi't  black,  preiientitig  nn  attrac- 
tive appearance.  Thw material  isof  very 
general  distribution.  ItoiTursinniimlKr- 
lesa  places  in  tlie  Appalachian  highland, 
extending  into  New  bneland.  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada  in  the  n.  and  into  the 
(iull  states  in  the  s.  (..-^e  M!ne»  and 
QtiaTrire).  Deposita  occur  in  Wyoming 
and  other  states  along  (he  Great  Divide, 
and  in  California  it  was  extensively 
mined,  especiatlv  on  Santa  Catalina  id., 
off  the  coast  of  f*anta  liarlmra  co.  (Schu- 
macher, Holmes).  It  is  in  Keneml  use 
among  the  Eskimo,  some  of  their  sources 


of  supply  helng  Cumberland  sd.,  Wagerr., 
and  ureenland.  Bteatile  was  quarned 
from  the  massive  deiioaita  by  means  of 
stone  picks  and  chisels,  and  the  various 

shapes  were  roughed  out  with  the  same 
implements,  many  of  which  were  left  on 
the  quarry  sites  and  on  dwelling  sites 
where  the  ntensils  were  specialiiied.  The 
implements  used  incarving  were  probably 
halted,  but  the  manner  of  hafting  is  un- 
known. In  B.  United  States  a  common 
form  of  Boapstone  utensils  was  a  heavy  ob- 
long basin,  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  more 
in  length,  about  half  as  wide,  and  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  having  rudely  carved  pro- 
jections at  the  ends  for  handles.  These 
crude  vessels  are  believed  to  have  been 
used  for  cooking.  In  this  section  the  ma- 
terial was  in  general  use  ' 


carvings,  and  especially  for  tobacco  pipes, 
many  elaborate  and  tasteful  examples  of 
which  have  been  obtained  front  ancient 
mounds  and  village  sites.  In  California 
steatite  wasemployed  in  the  manufactnrv 
of  utenpils  of  many  kinds,  notably  the 
globular  ollaa  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  tiak  i  ng  plates,  tobacco  pi  pes,  personal 
ornaments,  fetiches,  and  various  objecls  of 
unknown  use.  In  the  Arctic  r^nons  it  is 
of  the  greatest  vnlue  to  the  Eskimo,  by 
whom  It  is  used  in  making  lamps.  On 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
material  is  carved  it  has  been  freely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitations  of 
the  aboriginal  work,  and  fraudulentspeci- 
mensarefreiiuently offered  forsale.  See 
Cli  i»e!>,  Mines  and  Quarria,  Picit,  Stont- 
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Consult  AbbottinWheelerSurvey  Rep., 
VII,  1879;  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  z,  no.  4,  1908; 
Holmes  ( 1 )  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no.  4, 1890, 
(2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (3)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1900, 1902;  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mu8.  1896,  1898;  Kensla,  Archs&ol- 
ogy  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1883; 
McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  1 1th  Kep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Reynolds  in  13th  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  in  11th  and  12th 
Reps.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878.    (w.  h.  h.) 

Btagaraki.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  living  in  1608  on  Rapidan  r., 

in  Orange  co.,  Va. 

Btaffan.— Smith  (1629).  Va..  l,  map.  1819.  Staga- 
vakM.— Ibid..  134.  Stogarakiaa.— Jefferson.  Notes, 
189,  1801.  StegerakieB.— Boudinot,  Star  in  tlie 
West.  128, 1816.  Stegora.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629). 
Va.,  I,  186,  1819.  Stenkenooks.— Spots  wood  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  v.  673.  1855.  tftogarasi— 
Btrachty  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  104, 1809. 

8t«htlnm  (StUt-lUm,  *a  phovel-nosed 
canoe',  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  cap)e. — Eeiis).  A  Clallam  village  at 
New  Diuigeness,  Wash. 

7alBS  Dungeness.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
429,  18r>5  (should  be  Dungeness).  Stehl-lam.— 
SteTcns  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  457, 1854.  Stehtlnm.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Elhnol.,  1. 177,  1877.  Btent- 
lum.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435.  1855. 
Btstohtlom.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1878.  Bte- 
to-tlihn.—KellH,  letter  to  B.  A.  R..  May  21,  1886. 
BUt-lum.— (.iibbs.  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20,  1863. 

Btahtiasamish.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Budds  inlet,  near  the  present  site  of 
Olympia,  Wash.;  pop.  20 in  1854,  accord- 
ing to  <  iil)l)s.  St^hchass  is  said  by  Gibbs 
to  oe  the  Nisqnalli  name  for  the  site  of 
Olympia  itself. 

BtA-eba-s^mish.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458.  1854.  Bteh- 
shass.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561, 
1873.  Btehohop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  265,  1856.  Btsht- 
■asamish.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  178, 
1877.  Btekehar.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135, 1869. 
BtsU-oha-sa-miih.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435. 
1855.  Btetoh-as.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  226, 
1868.  Btitobafsamish.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  52.  31  Nt  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  173.  1850.  Btitoha- 
•aw-mich.— Starling  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  171,  1852. 
Btitoheo-saw-mith.— Ibid.,  170.  Turn waUr.— Ibid, 
(misprint  of  TumwnUr). 

BteilacoomamiBh.  A  band  of  Salish  on 
Steilacoom  cr.,  n.  w.  Wash.  They  are 
closely  relate<l  to  the  Niwiualli. 

Btailalra-mainish.— <tib)>s  quotnl  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthno].,  1.  '241. 1^77.  Steilaooom.— Treaty  of 
1854 in  r .  S.  lud.  Treaties.  561 ,  1873.  Btaila-ooom-a- 
miah.— «;ibbs  in  Vac.  R.  R  Rep.,  i,  435,  18.55. 
Btailakumahmiah.— «iibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
1, 178,  1«77. 

Stella  (*the  cape').  A  Natliatin  vil- 
lage at  the  entrance  of  Stelako  r.  into 
Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  j>op.  42  in  1902,  60 

in  1900. 

Btalaoten.— De  Smet,  Oreffon  Miss..  100,  1847. 
8tal-a-txn.— Dawwn  in  C^m.  Geol.  Snrv.  1879-80, 
30R,  It^si.  Stella.— Morico,  Notes  on  W.  D^nds,  25, 
1892.    Stilla.— Ilamion.  Jour..  244.  1820. 

8t«lla.    The  village  of  the  Tautin,  on 

Praser  r.,  lat.  52°  40^,  Brit.  Col. 
Alazandria.— Ind.  Aff.  Can.,  138,  1879.    BUUa.— 
Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  So<\  Can.,  109,  1892. 

8t«lla.  A  Tsilkotin  village  on  the  right 
bank   of   Fraser   r.,    near   Alexandria, 


Brit.  Col.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  109,  1892. 

Btaloglamo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  .San  Antooio 
mission,  Monterey  oo.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Btatnk  ^  Stl'ttVjk'),  A  Squawmish  village 
communitv  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Btiahta.     See  R(mndhead. 

Btiok  Indians  (from  stick,  meaning  '  tree,\ 

or 'wood,*  in  the  Chinook  jargon).    A  term 

universally  applied  by  certain  N.  W.  Coast 

tribes  to  any  Indians  from  the  interior; 

that i^, to  those  wlio  li  ve  l>ack  in  the  woods. 

It  is  more  commonly  used  on  the  coasts 

of  Alaska  and  Britinh  Columbia  to  refer 

to  the  AthajMscan  tribes  e.  of  the  Coast 

range,  but  it  was  used  also  by  the  Chinook 

and  other  ()reg(  >n  and  Washington  tribes  to 

designate  the  Salish  and  Shahaptian  tril>es 

of  Columbia  r.  and  Puget  wi.  (l.  f.  ) 
Bi-him-e-na.— Mahoncyiu  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  68,41st 
Cong.,  2d  M'HH.,  20.  1n70.  Thiek-wood  Indiana.— 
Franklin.  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  262, 1824.  Thick  Wood 
Indiana.— Sin) |Mon  quoUHl  by  Morgan  in  Beach, 
Ind.  Miseel.,  179, 1877. 

Btikayi  (>>tikd'y1).  The  name  of  three 
distinct  Cherokee  settlements:  (1)  on 
Sticoa  cr. ,  near  Clayton,  Kabun  co. ,  Cia. ; 
(2)  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  old  Thomas 
homestead,  just  above  the  present  Whit- 
tier,  in  Swain  co. ,  N.  C. ;  (3)  on  Stekoa  or. 
of  Little  Tennesst^  r.,  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  Nantahala,  in  Graham  co., 
N.  C.  The  word  has  lost  its  meaning. 
It  is  variously  spelled  Ste<*oe,  Stcecoy, 
Stekoah,  Stickoev,  etc. — Moonev  in  19th 

Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  5:i2,  1»00. 
BtaacoY. — Doc.   of  IIT^  qnoted  by  Rovre  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  143.  1Sm7.    Stekoa— Royco  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map M,  1899.    Btioooa.— Royce  in  5th 
Rep.,  op.  cit.,  "lap^ 

Btikine.     A  Tlingit  tribe  on  and  near 

the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  its 

name.     Pop.  1 ,300  in  1840, 317  in  1880, 255 

in  1890.   Their  winter  town  is  Katchanaak 

(Wrangell);   their   ancient  village    was 

Kahltcatlan   (Old  Wrangell).      Shake's 

Village,  Shallyany's  Village,  and  Shus- 

tak*s  Village  are  also  mentioned.     The 

following  social  divisions  are  found  here: 

Hehlkoun,  II(>ke<li,  Kaskakoe<!i,  Katch- 

adi,  Kayashkidetan,  Kiksadi,  Nanyaayi, 

Siknahadi,  Tahlkoe<li,  and  Tihittan. 
Bhikene.— Ptrirce  in  H.  R.  Rep.  830,27th  CnnK..  2il 
sesa.,  62,  1812  (villuKe).  Btach'in.— Holinl»on?, 
EthnOff.  Skizz.,  niHi).  142. 1855.  Btackeenea.— Bor- 
rows in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  197,  42d  Cong..  2d  BeK8..4. 
1872.  Btakeen.— HorrowH  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  4lMt 
Cong.,  2d  8es.M.,9,lH70.  Btakhin.— PttrofT  In  10th 
Census,  AlnskH.  82,  1h84.  8tak-hin-k6n.— Krause, 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  120.  1885.  Btachin'-kwia.— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  as,  1877.  Btakhinakoe.— 
VeniaininotT.  Zapiski.  ii.  pt.  in,  30, 1840.  Btakin.— 
Eleventh  (Vn.su.w,  Ala.^^ka.  158,  1893.  Btekini.— 
Kane.  Wiind.  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859.  Btiekana.— 
Croabie  in  H.  R.  Ex.  D(»r.  77, 3<Ith  Cong..  1st  boss,, 
7,  1860.  Stickienea.— Bi'ani.slee  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc. 
105.  46th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  29. 1880.  Btiokina.— Bor- 
rows (18*W)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  67.  41st  Cong.,  2il 
aesa., 2,  ls70.  Stikin.— H<ia8, 5ih  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  25,  lhS9.  Btikinea.— Hoott  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  66,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  115,  1860.    Btohss- 
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■kia.— Elllolt.  Cond.  All.  Aluta,  218, 1875  (tniu- 
lileraieil  (rijm  Vpniiiminoff).  BiuhHi — Qeonre 
iDfvn.  Et.  Dor.  IU&.4fith  Confi-,  lB[BeBS.,29. 1880. 

Stlllaqauniih.  A  division  of  Salieh 
formerly  living  on  a  river  of  the  eame 
Dniiie  in  N.  V(.  ^Vaahin^toQ■  They  are  a 
branch  of,  or  c-lo^ly  rolateil  to,  theenoho- 
mish,  anil  are  now  on  Tulalip  res.,  but 
their  number  is  not  separately  reported. 
EteilaquDiili.-GihIjs  In  y.ic.  K.  K.  Rep.,  1.  4S2, 
18U.  «t>iM>-«u-mi>h.— Jonesa»53)laB.K.Ex. 
1,^  le  luih  f'..i.»  <i,i  i>.~^  ^  1^7  Itillcgu- 
(ep.,  170. 18&2.  Bto- 
198,  1877.  BUlueh- 
-luah-wuiUh .— iDd . 

^!"'lt«A>iX'qnr-n^T— SlvvriiB  In  Hid.  Afl! 
l.VI.ISM.    Btoluek-«hi-miih TreatyollXM 


Hoc.  7S.  S4II1  C 


«lni 


d.Twmi 


',37H,18Ta.    Stoluti 
l.Klhno'    - 


9, 1S77. 


Stlpn.  A  C'huniasiian  villat^e  formerly 
near  I'urfHJma  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co. , 
Cal.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18,1361. 

Stlaan  '{tiUiiii'n ).  A  Squawmiflb  viliafce 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Itfp.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

8tlai  {t>La2,  or  SUl:,  having  refereoctt 
to  a  place  vlierc  the  Indiana  obtained  a 
mineral  eartli  with  whicii  they  covered 
thu  fac-B  to  prevent  it  from  cliappiug. — 
Hill-Tout).  A  villaRe  of  tlie  Spem-es 
Briilee  band  of  Ntlakvapamtik  at  a  place 
called  O.rnwailH,  neiir  Aslicroft,  a  mile 
buck  friim  Thoitipxon  r,,  on  the  k.  side, 
alwjut  45  iiL.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col. 
Pop,  45  in  ItHS. 

Aihocott. — Uati.  Ilid.  AH..  KUppl.,  47.  1901.  Cgn- 
IikI.  AH.,  vm,  IbiB  (White  mcD'a 
It.— BiU-Tmitln  Kcp.Kllinol.  Surr. 


.    BiJL— TdllnMLin.A 


>.  Nat. 


Btc.    For  all  references  b^inoing  with 

thie  abbreviation,  see  Sanlo. 

Btoam  Ohimal  {SK/am  (/himal,  'white 
ants').  A  phratral  group  of  tlie  Pima, 
comprisiMK  trie  Apap  and  Apuki  gentile 
organizations. — Ruaeell,  PimaMS.  ,B.  A. 
E.,  1903. 

Onst*  Ph|iU.— Ruvell,  In  26th  Bep.  B.  A.  E..  1>7. 
leife.   SU'uiO'Uiul.—Ibld.  WhiUPHple.— Ibid. 

BtoBkbridge.  A  mission  village  into 
wbieh  the  Slockbridges  were  collected 
about  1736  on  the  Bite  of  the  present 
Htockbridge,  Berksliire  co,,  Mass.  It 
prospered  and  soon  had  a  population  ol 
about  600,  but  in  1787  it  »  as  abandoned. 

Btockbridgs.  The  former  village  of  the 
Ktockbridgee  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge.  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
these  Indians  removed  by  invitation  of 
the  Oneida  in  1785. 

Ata-fota'-u-fk-BJif*.— HoTRsn,  Leagus  Iroq.,  473. 
I8A1  (Oneida  name).  Autwicui.— Brion  de  Ift 
Tour  map,  1781. 

StookbHdga.  The  village  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stock- 
bridge,  Caiumet  co..  Wis. 

Btonkbridg^i.  A  tribe  of  the  MahicttD 
confederacy,  first  known  under  the  name 
Housatonic.  They  occupied  part  of  the 
valley  of  Housatonic  r.,  in  s.  Berkshire 


AtT..3U8.1HS7.  BuU-leh.— lliid..£IO,liiBi>.  Btlahl.— 
Btlahlilitth,— (■Hii;iiid.'AIT..']*!.i'(W>." 

BUBnga-lanas(.S'/..Vi'(if(i'n(iH, 'rear town 

E-0|ite'),  A  gri'at  Ilalila  family  of  the 
ivcn  clan  living  alnug  the  n.  ciustof 
the  llueeii  Cliarlutte  idx.,  Brit.  Col.  Ac- 
rordinv  to  trailition  tlicy  received  their 
name  inun  Irnving  occupied  the  row  of 
houses  [arthfst  back  fmm  the  coast  in  the 
legendary  town  of  Skena.  Itwemsinore 
likelv  tbat  tliev  becaiiitt  a  separate  family 
while  at  Kiiikun.  There  were  several 
Biilxlivii'iona,  the  DoKilan-liiuuai,  Ao»itlan- 
Inajni,  Tt- esstlan-lnagai,  ami  Y^un!>llun- 
Inagai.— SwHnr<>n,Cont.Haida,:>7l,l<>05. 
SU'FJVE  li'nu,— H<HUi,  l^lh  Kvji.  N.  W.  Trlben 

Chii..  -.S.  mm.    BtliBi  L«Bu Ilurrii4iii  In  iriK. 

Ki.v.  thH-.  Cnn..  aei:.  il,  IH.  1(M». 

8tl«p  {.St'lE/i,  'home  country').  An 
abLindoned  Chilliwack  villuiie  on  upper 
Chilli wa<-k  r.,  Brit  Col.;  so  calltnl  because 
the  old  communal  houi^es  of  the  tribe  were 
xituated  tliere.— Hill -Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Btlindagwai  {SL.'i'ndAgirn-i,  'thevillage 
deep  in  the  inlet').  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Ila^a-lanas  fiiiiiily  in  an  inlet  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Moresbv  id.,  not  far  from 
Houi'hin  Stewart  channel,  Brit.  Col. — 
Swaoton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  l!t05. 


CO.,  Masp.  Their  principal  village,  Wes- 
tenhnck,  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
the  Mahican  after  tlie  removal  of  the 
council  lire  from  Schodac.  They  bad 
another  village  at  Skatehook.  In  1734 
Sergeant  began  missionary  work  among 
tliem,   and   two   years  later  the  several 
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bands  were  collected  on  a  tract  reeerved 
for  their  use  by  the  Colonial  government 
After  the  village  of  Stockbridge  was 
established  they  were  known  as  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.  The  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1754,  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Stock  bridges.  Manv  of 
them  joined  the  English  army  and  their 
town  t>uffered  from  marauding  parties,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  tnere  were 
only  about  200  remaining.  The  whites 
were  also  closing  in  around  them,  and  in 
1785  the  dispinted  remnant,  accepting 
an  invitation  of  the  Oneida,  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Oneida  cr.  in  Madison  and 
Oneida  cos.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  new  villa£:e 
sprang  up  (see  Stockltridgey  above).  The 
removal  required  two  vears.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Onei<fa  the  Stock  bridges 
again  increased,  and  in  1796numbered300. 
In  1833,  withtheOneidaandMunsce,  they 
removed  to  a  tract  at  the  head  of  (ireen 
bay,  Wis.,  which  had  lx*en  purchased 
from  the  Menominee.  Hen*  they  became 
incorporated  with  the  Munsee,  and  the 
two  tribes  have  since  formed  one  body. 
From  the  time  of  their  leaving  New  York 
the  tribe  has  divided  on  questions  in  re- 
gard to  laud  and  citizenship.  After  inter- 
minable negotiations  with  the  state  and 
national  governments  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled.  In  18:^9  the  Stoirk  bridges  and 
Munt«ee,  then  numlx^ing  alK>ut  420,  sold 
half  of  their  reservatitm  and  agreed  to 
remove  to  lands  that  were  to  be  assigned 
to  them  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  re- 
maining land  a  town  was  laid  out,  on  the 
B.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake,  where  it  was 
intended  to  settle  such  as  desired  to  be- 
come citizens.  About  80  removed  to  the 
Missouri  r.  and  remained  for  a  time  near 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  The  arrangement 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  they  were 
once  more  brought  together  and  the 
tril>al  government  restored,  in  1856 
they  removed,  with  the  exireption  of  a 
number  who  desireii  to  l>econie  citizens, 
to  a  rcHcrvation  w.  of  Shawano,  Shawano 
CO.,  WiH.,  wherein  IJKM)  the  united  tribes, 
including  the  Munsee,  numln^red  582 
souls.  There  are  also  some  who  have 
be<rome  eitizons  near  their  former  home 
on  \Vinnel)ajro  lake. 

Th(»  St<K'k  bridges  entere<l  into  treaties 
with  the  United  States  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  2,  1794:  (ireen  Bav,  Wis.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  V.,  Jan.  15, 1838; 
8tock]>ridj:e,  Wis.,  Sept.  3, 1839;  Nov.  24, 
1848;  Feb.  5,  18.5().  (j.  m.) 

AuMtunnoor.— MHoauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  171,  1829. 
Hooutunnuk.— 8«'lu>olornft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  734, 
1867.  HouMtannuck.— (ial]ntin  in  Tnin<i.  Am. 
Antiq.  S4X>..  II,  Si).  is:{6.  HouMtonio  Indians.— 
Hoyt,  Aiiliq.  K«'s.,  225,  1824.  HouMtonnoc.— 
BarbtT.  Hi^^t.  (Vtll.  Mas^..  99.  lKi9.  Houasatonnoo 
Indiana.— \Vain\vri»:»it(17y»  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IV,  12:1  1H..6.  Housaatunnuok.— Ha\v]ey  (1794^  in 
Mass.  HiM.  Soc.  roll..  U\  s.,  111,  192.  1794.  Muhhe- 
oonnuk  — .S'li.  l)«u'.  lH9.27th(\mjf.,2d8fSS.,  I'J,  1H42. 
■uhhekanew.—Kd wards  quoted  by  Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  See.,  11,  85,  1886.    Outatannook 


ZB4ia]is.— MasB.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  z.124,  note. 
1823.  OusatttBandL— Trumbull.  Conn. ,  li ,  72, 1818, 
Ooaatannaok.— Wads  worth  (16M)  quoted  by  Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  163,  1K24.  OnstoBBoe.— Stiles  (ea. 
1762)  In  Mass.  lli.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  a.,  x,  112, 1809. 

Btooki.    See  Linguistic  familief. 

Btogie.  ( 1 )  A  sort  of  cigar,  a  long  che- 
root, the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  place-name Conestoga,  Pa., 
where  these  cigars  were  first  made.  The 
form  stoya  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
etymology.  (2)  Conestoga  (q.  v.)  is  an 
ethnic  appellation  of  one  of  thelroquoian 
triljes,  the  word  itself  being  of  Iroquois 
derivation.  (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Btoktoki.  A  Scjuawmish  village  com- 
munity on  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Col. 

Bfo'ktoks.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474. 
1900.    Bt'ox.— Boatt.  M.S..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Btone  age.    See  Antiquity,  Archeologif. 

Btone-axe  rain.  A  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  4i  m.  e.  of  the  central  Petrified  For- 
est on  the  N.  slope,  near  the  Little  C^olo- 
rado  and  Puerco  divide,  about  30  ni.  b. 
of  Holbrook,  in  Apache  co.,  Ariz.;  so 
naine<l  from  the  numerous  axes  of  acti- 
nolite  that  have  been  found  on  its  surface. 
The  ruin  was  excavated  in  1901  by  l)r 
Walter  Hou^h,  of  the  National  MuHi>um, 
who,  from  the  artifacts  recovered,  regards 
the  atnicture  as  of  Hopi  origin.  See  Nat. 
Mus.  Kc'p.  UH)1, 320-25,  1903. 

Btone-boiling.     See  Food. 

Btone  Tiilkotin.  A  body  of  Tsilkotin  of 
Williams  Lake  aj^cncy,  Brit.  CJol.  Pop. 
106  in  1901;  96  in  1909. 

Stone.— Can.  Ind.  AtT.  1RS7. 310. 1888.  Btonaa.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1901.  pt.  II,  1»)2, 1901. 

Btonework.  Primitive  men  doubtless 
first  used  stones  in  their  natural  fonn  for 
throwing,  striking,  and  abrading;  but  as 
use  continued,  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ventitious shaping  of  the  stones  emploved 
necessarily  took  i)la<'e,  and  this  probably 
suggested  and  led  to  intentional  shaping. 
Men  early  learneil  to  fracture  brittle  stones 
to  obtain  cutting,  scraping,  and  perforat- 
ing implements;  and  fiaking,  pecking, 
cutting,  S(>raping,  and  grinding  processes 
served  later  to  modify  shapes  and  to  in- 
crease thi»  convenii^nce,  effei'tiveness,  and 
beauty  of  implements.  Much  has  Ix'en 
leanl(^<l  of  the  course  of  progress  in  the 
stone-shaping  arts  from  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains of  Kuro^H',  and  studies  of  the  work 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  past  and 
present,  are  supplving  data  for  a  much 
more  complete  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  primitive  activity.  It 
IS  not  believed  that  the  course  of  events  in 
the  development  of  art  in  stone  was  uni- 
form with  all  ]>eoples,  for  the  materials 
available  in  the  different  countries  are  so 
unlike  that  uniformity  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.  It  may  be  rt^asonably 
assumed,  however,  that  with  average 
lithic  resources  the  simpler  proceflsesand 
those  giving  recpiired  results  most  di- 
rectly would  take  precedence,  and  the 
more  complex  processes — ^those  requiring 
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higher  intelligence  and  greater  skill — 
would  follow.  In  America,  although 
there  haa  doubtless  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, progress  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  stone  art,  no  definite 
separation  of  an  earl^  and  a  late,  a  paleo- 
litnic  and  a  neolithic,  a  chipped  and  a 
polished  stone  age,  has  been  recognized. 
See  Neolithic  age^  Paleolithic  impUinents. 

The  Americans  n.  of  Mexico  were  still 
well  within  the  stone  stage  of  culture. 
Metal  had  come  somewhat  into  use,  but 
in  no  part  of  the  country  had  it  taken  in 
a  very  full  measure  the  place  of  stone. 
According  to  the  most  approved  views 
regarding  Old  World  culture  history  the 
metal  age  was  not  definitely  adhered  in 
until  bronze  and  iron  came  into  common 
use,  not  only  as  shaping  implements  but 
as  shaped  product.  With  stone  imple- 
ments the  more  cultured  tribes  of  middle 
America  had  constructed  handsome  build- 
ings and  executed  sculptures  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  but  n.  of  Mexico  the  results 
were  of  a  much  less  pretentious  kind. 
Only  one  group  of  tribes,  the  Pueblos,  had 
made  intelligent  and  extensive  use  of 
stone  in  building  (see  Architecture^  Cliff' 
dwellings,  Habitations^  Pueblos),  although 
the  mound-builders,  the  Etskimo,  and 
others  employed  it  for  this  purpose  in  a 
limited  way.  Numerous  tril:>eH,  however, 
had  entered  the  field  of  sculpture,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  the  shaping  of  objects 
of  utility  and  common  use;  but  the  work 
extended  also  to  the  shaping  of  personal 
ornaments  and  of  symbolic  objects  con- 
nected with  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies.    See^JSculpture. 

No  extensive  region  in  America  is  with- 
out stone  of  one  or  more  varieties,  and 
the  res^>urces  usually  are  varied  and  vast. 
The  raw  materials  were  obtained  from  the 
surfax^e  supply,  or,  where  that  was  not 
available  m  sufficient  quantities,  they 
were  quarried  from  the  beds  in  place. 
See  Mines  and  Quarries. 

The  varieties  employed  by  the  primitive 
tribes  are  very  numerous,  anci  being  of 
special  interest  in  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing are  briefly  described  under  sepa- 
rate heads:  Actinolite,  agate  (chah^edony), 
alabaster  (gypsum),  amber,  andesite,  ar- 
gillite,  basalt,  calcito,  cannel  coal  (jet), 
catlinite, chalcedony,  chert  (chalcedony), 
chlorite,  flint,  granite,  gypsum,  hematite, 
iron,  jade  (nephrite),  jasper,  jet,  lignite 
(jet),  limonite  (hematite),  marble,  mica, 
muscovite  (mica),  nephrite,  novaculite, 
obsidian,  onyx  (marble),  pectolite,  por- 
phyry, pyrites,  quartz,  quartzite,  rhyolite, 
schist,  selenite  (gypsum),  serpentine,  sie- 
nite,  slate,  soapstoue  (steatite),  stalactite 
(marble),  stalagmite  (marble),  steatite, 
talc  (steatite),  trachyte,  travertine  (mar- 
ble), turquoise,  utahlite. 

The  processes  emploved  in  shaping 
these  materials  by  the  American  tnb^, 


and,  for  that  matter,  by  the  whole  primi- 
tive world,  are:  (1)  fracturing  processes, 
variously  known  as  breaking,  spalling, 
chipping,  flaking;  (2)  crumbling  proc- 
esses, as  battering,  pecking;  (3)  incising 
or  cutting  processes^,  ^4)  abrading  proc- 
esses, as  sawing,  drilling,  scraping,  and 
f rinding,  and  (5)  polishing  processes, 
'he  implements  used  in  or  connected  with 
the  shaping  work  are  described  separately 
under  the  following  heads:  Abrading 
implements,  AnvilSf  Arrowheads;  Arrows, 
Bows,  and  Quivers;  Chisels,  Drills  and  Drill- 
ing, Flaking  implements,  Hammers,  Knives, 
Pecking  implements.  Picks,  Polishing  im- 
plements. Saws,  Scrapers, 

Of  later  years  tne  operation  of  the 
primitive  stone-shaping  processes  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  on  the  part  of 
archeologists,  and  the  mystery  formerlv 
surrouncung  some  of  them  has  been  well 
cleared  awav.  Implements  of  stone  and 
bone  in  skilled  hands  are  demonstrated 
to  be  as  effective  in  shaping  stone  as 
bronze  or  iron,  and  the  metnods  most 
commonly  employed  by  the  tribes  may 
be  briefly  outlined. 
Implements  shaped 
by  the  chipping  or 
flaking  processes 
present  a  wide  range 
of  size,  form,  and 
finish,   and  include 

grincipally  arrow- 
eads,  spearheads, 
lance  heads,  har- 
poon heads,  knives, 
scrapers,  drills,  hoes, 
spaaes,  and  unspe- 
cialized  blades. 
These  objects  are 
largely  leaf  -  shaped 
or  were  specialized 
from  leaf-shaped  blades,  and  the  getting 
out  of  thei^e  blades  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
duous and  difficult  tasks  undertaken  by 
the  nati  ve  artisan.  In  shaping  the  blades  a 
suitable  piece  of  brittle  stone,  preferably  a 
flattish  pebble,  bowlder,  flake,  orfragment 
was  selected,  and  with  a  hammerstone  of 
proper  weight,  usually  globular  or  dis- 
coiaal  in  form  and  generally  not  hafted, 
chips  were  removed  by  means  of  vigorous 
blows  about  the  periphery,  alternating 
the  faces.  The  utmost  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator was  exerted  to  cause  the  flakes  to 
carry  from  the  point  of  percussion  near 
the  edge  across  and  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sides  of  the  stone;  failure  in  this 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  high  ridge 
or  node  on  one  or  both  faces  of  the  blade, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  proper 
development  of  the  form. 

If  breakage  or  imperfect  fracture  did 
not  intervene,  the  skilled  workman  in 
a  few  moments  had  roughed  out  a  leaf- 
like blade  of  requisite  thinness,  and 
when  the  work  had  proceeded  as  far 


USE  or  THt  Flaking  hammer — 
FiMT     Step     in     Bowlder 
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as  convenient  with  tiie  hunmentone,  if 
furtherelaboration  were  desired,  the  prea- 
sure  implement,  usually  a  bit  of  hard 
bone  or  antler,  suitably  hafled,  was  re- 
sorted to.  Bv  meaoB  of  stroog,  abmpt 
pretBure  at  tne  proper  points,  first  on 
one  side  and  then 
on  the  olher,  the 
flakes  were  de- 
tached,   margins 

notches  made, 
points  sharpened, 
and  the  spe<'iali- 
latioD  completed. 
Utilizing  flakes  or 
frafciuents  of  suit- 
able shape,  the 
smaller  pmjecUle 
points,  drills,  scrapers,  and  knife  blades 
could  be  comi'leted  in  a  few  minutes, 
bnt  the  difliculty  increased  with  increase 
in  size.  The  lanter  blades,  someof  which 
are  upward  of  2  ft  in  lenRth,  required 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  theli   ~  '  ' 


vaguely  described  by  those  making  the 
record  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of 
the  operatiDns.  The  manner  of  resting 
and  holding  the  stone  and  the  method 
of  applying  the  percussion  and  pressure 
implement  differed  with  the  different 
tribes,  but  the 
principlefl  involved 
are  apparently 
about  the  same 
with  all.  The- 
fracture  prooessee 
served  also  to  pro- 
d  uce  emergenvv 
implements  of  al- 

axes,  celts  or  hatch- 
ets, picks,  adxee, 
gouges,  hammers, 
etc.;  and  this  is 
true  not  only  with  the  more  primitive 
tribes  but  with  all  peoples  using  stone  in 
the  arts.  It  may  be  turther  noted  that 
the  flaking  hammer  was  often  employed 
to  rough  out  the 
forms  of  many 
implements,  as 
celts,  axes,  and 
adzes,  designed 
to  be  elaborated 


.»  _r  .^^  r.™...,  -ABM!ii  Many  varieties 
of  stone  can  not 
be  shaped  by  fracture  or  can  be  eba)ie<.l 
only  imperfi-ctly,  and  the  aborigines  re- 
sorted to  the  process  of  battering  or  peck- 


witb  the  Imne  point.  It  is  Ut  be  ob- 
serve<t,  however,  that  the  pressure  flaker 
is  available  only  with  brittle  stone 
and  on  forms  having  rather  thin  and 
ehnri)  ed^es.  Fracture  pnicesses  varied 
mucn  in  dtitail  from  those  here  sketched. 


and     thai 

the  el la fl- 
ing   of    a 


In  siiuie  cai>es  the  flakes  were  removed 
by  scrtin):  a  punch-like  implement  upon 
tlie  proper  ]ioint  and  strikmg  it  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  larger  work  was  accom- 

Elisfaeil  by  means  of  strong  leverage  or 
eavy  strokes,  the  appliances  being  too 


1 

I 

men  IS     of 

McGuire         . ,, ,    „ 

and  others 

have  shown  that  the  work  may  be  compar- 
atively rapid  and  that  by  repeated  blows 
of  the  hammeretone  the  toughest  and 
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haideflt  materials  may  readily  be  reduced 

to  the  desired  shapes.  Beginning  with  a 
bowlder  or  fragment  of  proximate  shape 
or  with  a  farm  roughea  out  bv  flaking, 
the  primitive  operator  attackeo  the  enr- 
face,  crumbling  the  parts  to  be  removed 
by  rapid  blows,  and  continued  tlie  work 
until  the  efaape  was  so  far 
perfect«<l  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  grinding  and  poliiming 
-  proceeses  which  followed. 
This  pecking  work  is  the 
prototype  of  the  bush-ham- 
mering and  the  machine- 
chisel  work  of  the  civilized 
stonecutter.  The  leading  va- 
rieties of  articles  shaped 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  this 
process  are  cclt«,  axes,  adr.es, 
gouges,  mortars,  pestles,  va- 
rious culinary  utensils, 
pipes,  ornamental  and  cere- 
monial objects,  and  sculp- 
tures generally.    See  Pecking 

Incising  precedes  were  p,„  „  jun, 
much  employed  by  the  na-  tw.i™  «- 
live  tribes.  Knives,  cluBels,  V^V-o^bmu 
and  other  edged  tools  of  i""°  "  " 
stone  served  to  carve  all  the 
softer  varieties,  the  most  univereally 
available  of  tlieee  being  eoap^tone  or 
steatite  (o,  v.).  Others  are  cannel  coal, 
lignite,  cliallt,  serpentine,  and  calcite. 
ChiselH  or  edged  f" '  ' '  '- 


cutting 


plfTnenla  and  vteruils;  Abrading  imple- 
ments, adies,  anchors,  anvils;  arrows, 
bows,  and  qui  vera;  arrowheads,  awls, 
axee,  baking  stones,  boxes,  celts,  chisels, 
daggers,  drills,  flakes,  flaking  implements, 
gauges,  hammers,  hatchets,  hoes  and 
spades,  knives,  lampA,  lances,  metates, 
mortars,  mullers,  pestles, 
picks,  pincers,  pipes, 
polishing  implemenls, 
cups,  dishes,  ladles,  re- 
ceptacles, sews,  scrapers, 
sinkers,  slings,  spear- 
heads, tomahawks, 
wedges;  (3)  Omamenit: 
Beadwork,  gargets,  lab- 
rcls,   mosaii-s,   pendants; 

(4)  Ceremonial    objecie;    ' 
Batons,      ma'iks,      pipeis;      uRiNuna  itone 

(5)  l^roblemnlicai   ohjectt: 
Banner-stones,  bird-stones,   boat-stonea, 
caclie  disks    and  blades,   cones,   flaked 


of  Boapstone  In  the 
quarry  and  in  shap- 
ing the  vessels  and 
other  large  objects 
made  from  them. 
See  Chifeh.  Knii-a, 
Piclii.  Abrading 
and  smoothing  proc- 
espcs  were  also  of 
first  importance  to 
the  tribes  in  shaping 
and  finishing  articles 
of  stone.  These  em- 
ployed  the 

llinn, 

_■  toolH.  Drilling 
with  pointeil  and 
tubular  drills  was 
constantly  resorted 
to,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tobacco  pipes 
'  and  certain  (onns  of 
ornaments  and  cere- 
monial objects.  See  A  brading  implemfiiti. 
Drill*  and  Drilling,  Poliihing  iiiijileiiieiitt, 
Sairi,  .Scrapers. 

The  following  groups  of  producta  of  the 
stone  using  and  shaping  arts  are  described 
under  Beporate  heads,  v\r.:  (1)  Building*: 
Pueblos  (towns),  cliH->lwel lings,  habila- 
tians,  kivaa,  fortifications,  tombs;  (2)  Iin- 
S««— Boll.  30,  pt  2—07 41 


H 


ftones,    sculptures     (eccentric     forme), 
s|>ade-slont«,  spools,  tubes. 

Besides  the  shaped  product  alwve  dealt 
with,  the  shaping  of  stone  gives  rise  to 
another  <-lass  of  results  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  stone  art  and 
ei^pecially  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
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itudenle  who  woald  intelligently  dis- 
criminate Btone-Hge  phenomena.  These 
ftre  the  various  forms  of  rejectage  of  manu- 
Eacturc.  In  Kitting  ont  stone  where  large 
bodies  art' dealt  Hith,  thefir^tetep  is  that 
ofdividlngthe  masses  by  heavy  blowp,Bnd 
the  resultant  forms  arenlookp,  fragments, 
and  KpHtitefB  of  di  verBified  shape  and  size. 
From  tlieae  suitable  pieces  are  selected  for 
Specialization;  the  remainder  are  refuse. 
When  selected  pieces  are  under  treatment 
by  percussive  processes  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  remove  Bakes,  chira,  and  spalls, 
and  the^e  become  refuse;  when  other  por- 
tions  are   under  treatment  by  pressure 


nute  flakes  or 
chips  are  pro- 
duced and  be- 
When  a  euit- 
ablemaseofthe 
material  is  se- 
lected from  which  to  remove  flakes  de- 
8igne<l  for  une  as  knives  or  other  imple- 
ments or  for  further  elaboration,  a  nucleuH 
orcoreresult^atidthisalsobei'omes  refuse 
(see  f  Vires).  A^in,  theportiunof  stonein 
nroeesitofshaping  and  par1lvsha)>ed  often 
breaks  undcrthe  blows  of  t^e  hammer  or 
the  pressure  of  the  flaking  tool  and  the 
piece)!  become  refuse;  and  still  more  nota- 
bly thepiecebeiugi'ha  ped  doesnotdevelop 
properly  and  becomes  unmaiiageable  un- 
der the  hammer  or  'pressure  flaker,  and, 
beingirreparahlvfaulty.is  rejected  and  bi> 
refii*.    The  last -mentioned  abor- 


Horface  and  a  smoother  under 
sugRCsting  the  carapace  of  a  turtle.  It 
is  these  rcjecteii  defective  forms,  show- 
ing OS  tiiey  do  ilear  evidence  of  design, 
tbat  have  led  to  much  misapprehension 
becaiiiH-  ignorant  persons  have  mistaken 
them  for  actual  implements  and  have  at- 
tempteil  In  rlai^^ify  Iliem  as  such,  assign- 
ing them  to  jiarticular  uses  or  [leriods  sug- 
gesteil  hy  their  form.  The  various  classes 
of  rejii'tage  here  di-srribed— fragment*", 
Hplinter?^.  Hnki's,  chi)>s,  cores,  fn^cmeuts 
resulting fnini  hreakagc  of  ^rtlv  shaped 
lormf,  und  unbroken  abortive  forms,  as 


well  as  broken  and  abandoned  hammer^ 
stones — are  usually  left  on  the  shaping 
sites.  In  bulk  this  rejectage  far  exceeds 
tbat  of  the  accepted  product — the  output 
properof  the  shop  work.  Other  proceeds, 
as  pecking,  cutting,  and  grinding,  also  re- 
sult in  rejectage,  but  not  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent with  the  Nocture  process,  ana  the  re- 
jectage is  seldom  especially  noteworthy 
except  on  soapstone  quarry  eitee,  where 
much  breakage  occurred  during  tbe  pro- 
cess of  roughing  out  the  larger  utensils. 

The  knowleilge  acquired  in  recent  years 
tbrougli  experiments  in  stone-shaping 
processes  has  led  unfortunately  to  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  imitations  of 
aboriginal  implements  and  sculpturea  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  so  great  is  the 
skill  acquired  in  some  cases  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  detect  the  spurious 
work;  there  is  thus  much  risk  in  purchas- 
ing objects  whose  pedigree  is  not  fully 
ascertained.    See  Pmido-Indiim. 

Works  that  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject  are  very  numerous,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  prini'ipal  authorities  are  here 
cited;  these,  however,  will  enable  tiie 
inquirer  to  tind  such  other  piiblicatlons 
as  arc  of  value.  Abbott  { 1 )  Prim.  Indus., 
1881;  (2)  in  Burv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii, 
ie7tl;  Itailey  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.  N. 
B.,  no.  VI,  1867;  Beauchanip  in  Hull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mos.,  iv,  no.  18,  18»"i 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Hus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
pt  1,  IROl;  Boyle  in  Ann.  Archpeol. 
Reps.  Ontario,  1888-1906;  Gushing  (11  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  no.  4,  1895;  (2J  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  a,  XLiv,  1896;  Daw- 
son in  Can.  Rec.  Sd.,  ii,  no.  6,  1887; 
Delleubaugh,  N.  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
1901;  Dixbn  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  S,  1905;  Dorsey  in  Pub. 
Field  Col.  Mus.,  Antbr.  ser.,  ii,  no.  4, 
1900;  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements 
of  (;reat  Britain,  1872;  Forter,  Prehisl. 
Bace«^,  1878;  Fowhe  (1)  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1806;  (2)  in  the  Archfeolcqiiat, 
II,  1894,  and  lit,  1895.  (.t)  Archn'ol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1W2:  Holmes  (1)  in  Bull.  21, 
B.  A.  E.,  1«&4;(2)  in  l5thRep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  (3)  in  I'ntc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xuii,  1895. 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthr,  iii,  no.  4,  1890;  (5) 
ibid.,  IV.  nos,  I  and  4.  ]891j  C.  C.  Jones. 
Antiq.  Southern  Indiana,  1873;  Jos. 
Jones  in  Sniithson.  Cont.,  xsii,  1876; 
Kuuz,  tlems  and  Precious  Stones,  1890; 
Mc<iuire  (1 )  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894, 1896; 
(2)inAm.Anlhr..vi.no.3.1893;{3}ibid., 
IX,  no.  7,  1896;  MacLean.  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1S79;  Matthew  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist 
Soc.  X.  B.,  no.  Ill,  1884;  Mercer  (1)  in 
Rep.  of  Madrid  Commission,  1892;  (2) 
in  Pub.  Vniv.  Pa.,  vi,  1897;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acfld.  Kat.  S.-i.  Phila..  1894-1909; 
Moorehend,  ( 1 )  Prehist.  Impla.,  1900;  (2) 
Prim.  Man  in  Ohio.  1892;  Notdenskiold, 
Cliff  Dwellera  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893; 
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Phillips  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  n,  no. 
1,  1900;  Proudfit  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no. 
3,  1889;  Rau,  Archteol.  Ck)ll8.  Nat 
Mus.,  1876;  Reynolds  in  12th  Rep.  Peap 
bo<ly  Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  (1)  in 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mend.,  vii,  1879;  (2)  in 
.  Bull.  Surv.  of  Terr.,  in,  no.  3,  1877;  (3) 
in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878;  Smith 
(1)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv, 
Anthr.  iii,  1903;  (2)  ibid.,  ii,  Anthr.  i, 
1899;  (3J  ibid.,  Anthr.  i,  pt.  vi,  1900; 
Snyder  in  The  Antiquarian,  i,  pt.  9, 
1897;  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smitnson. 
Cont.,  I,  1848;  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  1870; 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
11,1900;  Thruston.Antiq.of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Wilson  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1897,  1899; 
Wyman  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i, 
no.  4,  1875.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Btonington.  A  former  Pequot  village  in 
New  London  co..  Conn.  In  1826  tnere 
were  50  Indians  there. 

Btono.  A  tribe  formerly  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  probably  about  Stono  r.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  Stalame  of  the 
French  explorer  Laudonni^re  in  1562, 
mentioned  as  confederated  with  Audusta 
(Edisto).  In  the  English  colonial  docu- 
ments the  Stono  and  Westo  are  named 
together  as  at  war  with  the  Carolina  set- 
tlers in  1664,  1(>69-71,  and  again  in  1674, 
in  consequence  of  raids  made  on  them  by 
the  whites  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
Hlaves,  but  this  association  is  due  to  noth- 
ing more  perhaps  than  similarity  between 
the  names.  If  it  actually  existed,  they 
must  have  retired  among  the  Creelui 
along  with  the  Westo  (Yuchi).  Con- 
sult Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  I^g.,  i,  1884; 
Moonev,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 

B.  A.  K,  1894.  (A.  8.  o.     J.  R.  s.) 

Stono.— Rivers,  Hi«t.  S.  C.  88,  1856.    Btonoei.— 
Hewat,  Hi8t.  Ace.  S.  C.  and  Ga.,  i,  61, 1779. 

Storage  and  Caching.  The  storage  of 
articles  and  supplies  apoears  to  nave 
been  quite  general  througnout  America, 
and  the  practice  of  caching,  or  hiding, 
thin^  not  less  so.  The  extent  of  this  cus- 
tom indicates  its  ancient  origin,  a  conclu- 
sion strenjrthened  by  the  discovery  of 
large  deposits  of  articles  of  ntone  which  in 
many  instances  show  (>artial  disintegra- 
tion and  other  indications  of  great  age. 
Hoanis  of  stone  axes  have  l^een  found  in 
New  Jersey,  ceremonial  implements  in 
Florida,  tobacco  pipes  in  Ohio,  and  leaf- 
shaped  blades  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  authors 
have  described  the  metho<ls  employed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  storage  and  (*a(^hing 
of  things,  the  process  often  evidencing 
great  ingenuity  in  concealment.  The 
season,  the  temperature,  the  lo<*ality,  and 
the  time  recjuired  to  make  a  cache  were 
important  consideratiou4M.  W  hen  time  al- 
low^, some  tilings  were  sewed  in  skins 


and  suspended  on  trees  or  hidden  in  hol- 
low tree  trunks;  others  were  buried  un- 
der shelving  rocks  or  in  carefully  pre- 
pared holes  in  the  ground.  Owing  to 
seasonal  journeys  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  in  search  of  food  or  other  sup- 
plies, many  things  had  to  be  left  behind 
which,  because  of  their  weight  or  bulk, 
would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  movement. 
Caching  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hidden  things  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  wild  beasts,  stones  often  being 
piled  over  the  cache;  or,  when  the  deposit 
was  of  food  or  clothing,  fires  were  bunt  in 
order  that  the  ashes  should  hide  suriace 
indications  and  thus  keep  enemies  from 
disturbing  the  deposit;  or,  in  other  cases, 
the  sod  was  carefully  removed  and  re- 
placed after  the  cache  was  completed;  or, 
if  the  land  was  sandy,  water  was  pourea 
over  the  surface  to  conceal  indications  of 
the  ground  having  been  disturbed.  The 
term  cache,  from  the  French  cacher,  *to 
hide,'  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  whites,  who  nave  not  been  slow 
to  accept  and  practise  this  primitive 
method  of  hiding  things  intenaed  to  be 
reclaimed. 

Martin  Frobisher  (1578),  according  to 
Dionesc  Settle,  found  that  the  natives  in 
Baffin  land  hid  their  provisions,  "both 
fish  and  flesh,  in  great  heaps  of  stone," 
a  practice  still  generally  followed  in  the 
frozen  north.  Jacques  Cartier  (1535) 
found  the  natives  on  the  St  I^wrence  to 
have  vessels  "as  big  as  any  butt  or  tun" 
in  which  to  keep  their  fish  that  had  been 
dried  in  the  summer;  these  people  are 
also  said  to  have  kept  their  com  m  ar- 
rets on  top  of  their  houses.  Pierre  Biard 
refers  in  1616  to  winter  storehouses  in 
Canada  wherein  the  natives  kept  smoked 
meat,  roots,  shelled  acorns,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  which  they  first  put  into  sacks,  and 
these  in  large  pieces  of  bark  that  they 
then  suspended  from  interlacing  branches 
of  two  trees,  so  that  neither  rats  nor 
dampness  could  injure  them.  Biard 
refers  also  to  the  com  he  ate  in  going 
upstream,  which  the  natives  sought  in 
secluded  places  where  they  had  hidden 
it  in  little  caches  of  birch-bark  when  they 
went  down  the  river.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions record  many  instances  of  this  gen- 
eral habit,  while  on  war,  trading,  and 
other  expeditions,  of  caching  food,  to  be 
used  on  the  return  journey.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  loss  of  caches  by 
robbery,  through  for^tfulness  of  their 
locations,  or  through  injury  by  weather, 
and  of  great  suffering  caused  thereby. 

Champlain,  in  1603,  spoke  of  pits  dug 
in  slop^  of  the  seacoast  to  a  depth  of  5 
or  6  ft,  in  which  sacks  made  from  plants 
and  filled  with  grain  were  placeu  and 
coverefi  with  sand,  "which  keep  as  well 
as  our  granaries." 
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Formerly  in  Or^n,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  dried  fish  were  stored 
by  the  Indians  of  Columbia  and  Fraser 
rs.  in  caches  built  of  split  cedar  planks 
BupportcKl  on  the  branches  of  trees  far 
above  the  ground.  The  Kalispel  cached 
their  stores  of  dried  berries  on  little 
islands  in  Pend  d' Oreille  lake.  The  ber- 
ries were  placed  in  reed  bags  and  were 
protected  from  the  weather  by  small 
log  houses  built  over  them  (Grinnell). 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  according  to  Boas, 
clams  taken  from  strings  of  cedar  bark, 
on  which  they  had  been  dri^,  were 
stored  for  future  use.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804,  found  at  the  falls  of  Columbia  r. 
that  dried  fish  were  pounded  between  two 
stones  and  then  placed  in  baskets  made 
of  jg;rass  and  rushes  and  lined  with  salmon 
skm;  the  fish  was  then  pressed  down 
and  covered  with  fishskins,  each  l^sket 
weighing  from  90  to  100  pounds.  They 
describe  a  cache  on  Missouri  r.  made  by 
first  removing  the  soil  from  a  circle  20  in. 
across  and  then  excavating  a  pit  which 
was  gradually  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  ft,  having  the  form  of  a  kettle; 
this  hole  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  sticks,  and  then  filled  with 
skins  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve, 
after  which  the  sod  was  replaced  and  the 
surface  mode  to  appear  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. Til  is  is  a  typical  method  among 
the  Plains  Indians  and  Southwestern 
tribes.  These  explorers  refer  also  to 
buying  com  in  ears  from  the  Mandan, 
who  ciug  it  ui)  in  front  of  their  lodges, 
where  it  had  been  buried  the  winter 
before. 

.  The  ancient  Zufli  are  said  by  Mindeleff 
to  have  rolled  up  huge  snowl>alls,  which 
they  melted  in  reservoirs  to  obtain  water, 
their  arid  environment  having  taught 
them  to  use  such  an  expedient  to  increase 
the  supply.  Chroniclers  of  theO^ronado 
expeilition  refer  to  a  habit  of  the  Hopi  of 
taking  along  with  them,  when  crossing 
the  desert,  a  niiml)er  of  women  laden 
with  water  in  gourds,  which  they  buried 
along  the  way  for  use  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  keep 
acorns  in   Inrush  storehouses  and  store 

Sine  sockIh  in  granaries  on  top  of  their 
ouses.  The  Indians  of  this  region  make 
vessels  of  rushes,  pla^tereii  inside  and 
outside  with  pinon  gum  and  pitch,  for 
holding  li<ini(lH  and  seeds.  Thomas 
Hariot,  in  ir>So,  refers  to  the  natives  of 
Florida  hardening  their  meat  in  smoke 
in  order  to  "preserve  the  same  for  winter 
use."  John  Smith  (l(K)S)  speaks  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  an  drying  their  fish  in 
the  Spanish  fashion,  as  was  done  in  the 
West  Inciies.  Smith  refers  also  to  dried 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  chinqua- 
pins which  the  natives  gathered  in  the 


winter  and  kept  in  great  baskets.  John 
Lawson  (1714)  speaks  of  ''other  sorts  of 
cabins,"  which  were  without  windows, 
that  were  used  for  granaries  and  for 
storing  skins  and  other  merchandise. 
The  Southern  Indians,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  made  cribs  wherein  they 
preserved  their  com  from  injury;  these 
were  erected  on  posts  and  were  daubed 
inside  and  outside  with  loam  or  clav, 
being  tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  small- 
est vermin.  Oysters  and  clams  were 
dried  on  strings  and  stored  for  future 
use.  Mesquite  beans,  pifion  nuts,  acorns, 
filberts,  and  hickory  nuts  in  their  re- 
spective habitats  were  stored  in  brush 
inclosures,  which  were  presumably  the 
originals  of  the  slatted  oomcribs  of  the 
present  day.  The  Gulf  tribes  built  houses 
raised  upon  poles  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing grain.  All  Plains  Indians  dry  and 
store  fruits  and  nuts  of  various  sorts. 
The  Pima  bury  watermelons  in  sand  and 
make  immense  basketrv  cribs  for  storing 
grain,  as  do  also  the  Apache,  the  Tara- 
humare,  and  other  tribes  of  the  8.  W. 

Consult  Brown  (1)  in  Reconls  of  the 
Past,  IV,  pt.  3,  Mar.  1905;  (2)  in  Wis. 
Archeol.,  vi,  no.  2,  1907;  Champlain, 
(Euvres,  1870;  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  1810; 
Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  1858;  Joutel,  Jour., 
1713;  Lawson,  Hist  Carolina,  ed.  1860; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mass. 
Hist.  SocColl..  2ds.,  ix,1822;  Mindeleff, 
Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  1891;  Rau,  North  American 
Stone  Implements,  Smithson.  Rep.,  1872; 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1890;  Russell  in  26th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908;  Sagard,  Grand  Voyage 
dupa^sdesHurons,  1^;  Smith,  History 
of  Virginia,  1819;  Stites,  Economics  of 
the  Iroquois,  1905;  Wheeler,  Rep.  U.  8. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  1879; 
Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1896.  (j.  D.  M.) 

Btotoii  ( f^o^ton,  *  leaning  over  [a  cliff]' ). 
A  Squawmish  village  community  on  the 
riffht  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Bnt.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Btott  Ranch  rain.    A  prehistoric  ruined 

?ueblo  on  Stott  ranch,  a  few  m.  w.  of 
inedale,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz. — Fewkes  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167,  1904. 

Btratten.  The  \ocsA  name  for  a  band 
ofSalish  of  Frasersuperintendency,  Brit 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  79,  1878. 

Btraw  Town.     See  Onondakai. 

Btmck-by-the-Bee  { Palaneapape) .  The 
head-chief  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  at  the 
period  of  the  relinquishment  of  their 
lands  in  1859  and  until  his  death;  liom 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  30,  1804, while 
I^wis  and  Clark  were  encamped  there. 
Capt.  Lewis,  on  learning  that  a  male 
child  had  been  born  in  the  camp,  s^nt 
for  it,  and,  wrapping  it  in  the  Stars  and 
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8trip€^,  declared  it  to  be  '* an  American." 
Growing  to  manhood  with  the  tradition 
of  his  christening  npon  him,  Struck-b}[- 
the-Ree  took  ^reat  pride  in  his  "Ameri- 
canism/' and  was  always  a  stannch 
friend  of  the  whites.  His  greatest  serv- 
ice was  in  1862,  during  the  time  of  the 
panic  due  to  the  outbreak  and  massacre 
in  Minnesota,  when,  b^  his  influence,  he 
kept  his  tribe  from  joining  the  hoetiles 
and  actually  threw  a  cordon  of  his  war- 
riors across*  South  Dakota  from  Ft  Ran- 
dall to  the  Sioux  as  a  barrier  between 
the  hoetiles  and  the  white  settlements. 
He  died  July  29,  1888.  (  d.  r.  ) 

Btryne.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  6  m.  above  Ly  tton, 
Brit.  Col.     Pop.  57  in  1901,  the  last  time 

the  name  appears. 

8ti-aiMn — Dawson  in  TranH.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  aec. 
II.  14, 1891.  Sto'iEn.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
HiKt.,  II,  172.  1900.  BUin.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899.  Btrain.— Teit,  op.  cit. 
Btryea.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Btryne.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  164,  1901.  Btryae- 
Jl^akin.— Ibid..  418.  1898  (two  town  names  com- 
bined). Btrynne.— Ibid..  269.  1889.  Btryuao.— 
Ibid.,  434, 18%.  Btyno  Or«ek.  — Teit,  op.  cit.  (white 
men's  name). 

Btiababih  {S* Ua-babsh) .  A  Salish  band 
living  among  the  Dwamish  lakes.  Wash. — 
Boulet  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22,  1886. 

Btiangei  (Stsd^flges).  A  Songish  buid 
between  Esquimalt  and  Beeoher  bay,  s. 
end  of  Vancouver  id.  Pop.  103  in  1904, 
96  in  1909.  Songish,  the  name  given  to 
this  tribe  by  whites,  is  corrupted  from 
the  name  of  this  band. 

Bong hMs.>-Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  Il,  164, 1901.    BtaA'a- 
.— Boafl  in  6th  Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  17, 1890. 


Btikeitl {Slsk-yiL).  A  Bellacoola town 
on  the  s.  side  of  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
near  its  mouth.  It  is  one  of  the  8  vil- 
lages called  Nuhalk. 

BtSce'etl.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3, 
1891.  Btsk*S'iL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist»  II.  49. 1898. 

Btthukhwioh.    A    Siuslaw   village    on 

Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Bt'^'-qwlto.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

230,1890. 

Btucabitie.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 

the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 
Btaeabttie.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  348, 1861.    Btao 
Oabitio.— Sedelmair  (1744)    cited    by    Bancroft, 
Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  366. 1889. 

Btnokre.  An  unidentified  Salishan  band 
formerly  at  or  al>out  Port  Madison  Mills, 
w.  Wash.  Called  "  northern  or  Stuck-re 
Indians.'' — Maynard  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  26, 34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  67,  1856. 

Btnon.  A  Chuinashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Btngarok.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Nushagak  bay,  Alaska,  where 
there  is  a  salmon  cannery.  Pop.  7  in 
1890.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  95,  1893. 

Btalchamnkh.  An  Athapascan  tribe,  now 
absorbed  into  the  surrounding  Salishan 
tribes,  that  inhabited  upper  Nicola  valley, 


Brit.  Col.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
be  descendants  of  a  war  party  of  Tsilkotin 
(McKay  in  Dawson,  Notes  on  Shuswap 
of  Brit.  Col.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  ix, 
sec.  2, 23, 1891),  but  the  evidence  of  their 
long  occupanc  V  of  Nicolaand  Similkameen 
valleys  has  led  Boas  (10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  sec.  2,  33, 
1895)  to  consider  them  the  northernmost 
of  the  isolated  Athapascan  bands  found 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Four  or  five 
generations  back  they  lived  in  three  sub- 
terranean lodges,  indicating  a  population 
of  between  120  and  150. 
BBi'lEqamuQ.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  82, 
1905,  ('people  of  the  high  country':  Ntlakyapa- 
muk name).  BmimcamaQ.— Ibid,  (another  Ntlak- 
yapamuk name ) .    Btflwi'HamnQ.— I  bid . 

Btnik  (StiVtx').  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  28  m.  from 
its  mouth. 

Btu'.iH— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8 
1891.  Btu'iz*.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49, 1898. 

Btnikiihkeni  {Stuikishxyni,  *  where  the 
canoes  are  drawn  on  shore ' ).  A  Modoc 
settlement  on  the  n.  side  of  Little  Kla- 
math lake,  Oreg. — Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Btakamaioosatick.  A  former  Pima  vil- 
lage on  the  Gila  r.  res.,  s.  Ariz. — Dudley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  58,  1872. 

Btnlnaai-hadai  (StAl  na^as  acafdori^ 
'steep- house  people').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  family  set- 
tled in  Alaska;  named  from  one  of  its 
houses. — S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 
1905. 

Btnmiki  ( StU^mikSy  *  bulls ' ) .  A  society 
of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  has  been  obsolete 
since  about  1840. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Btnng  Serpent.    See  Olabalkebiche, 

Btanhlai  {SlA^nia-i^  said  to  refer  to 
"any  fat  game  or  fish  brought  in").  A 
Haida  town  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Moresby 
id.,  Brit  Col.,  occupied  anciently  by  the 
Elas-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Btnntmunwhott.  A  former  Tolowa  vil- 
lage on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 

BtoB-tiis-ua-whott.— Hamilton.  Hay-narg-ger  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Btnitai  {Sta^stas) .  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Haida  families  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
The  name  is  that  given  to  salmon  e^ 
after  the  young  fish  have  begun  to  take 
iform  in  them.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
family  was  once  reduced  to  a  single 
woman,  but  subsequently  increased  very 
rapidly  from  her  children;  for  that  reason 
they  were  likened  to  spawning  salmon. 
The  family  is  known  also  as  Sd^ngaL- 
WnaSy  referring  to  sea-birds  called  saflg; 
when  these  birds  find  any  food  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  all  swoop  down  upon 
it,  making  a  great  noise,  and  their  actions 
are  likened  to  those  of  people  at  pot- 
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latches  made  by  this  family.  According 
to  tradition,  part  of  the  Stustas,  includ- 
ing that  to  which  the  chief  himself  be- 
longed, came  down  from  Stikine  r.  in 
the  Tlingit  country,  while  the  rest  were 
from  the  country'  of  the  Nass  people. 
Edenshaw  (q.  v. )« the  name  of  the  chief, 
was  also  brought  along  from  the  Stikine. 
A  chief  of  this  family  was  very  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  a  mission  was  estt^ 
lished  at  Masset.    The  Stustas  land  lay 

Erincipally  around  Naikun  and  in  Naden 
arbor,  but  their  chief  town  was  Kiusta, 
on  the  coast  opposite  North  id.  There 
were  many  subdivisions:  Kawas,  Kang- 
goatl-lanas,  Illielung-keawai,  Hlielung- 
Btustae,  Naikun-stustae,  Chawagis-stuHtae, 
and  the  Yadus  of  Alaska,  the  last  being 

still  further  subdivided.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Bi'iffaL  U'na*.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  275. 1905. 
Bhoogalth  Lennaa.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  See. 
Can.  1895.  sec.  ii.  125, 1895.    Btaitai.— Ibid. 

Buahpi.  Que  of  the  DiegueAo  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  l8al)el,  s.  Cal.— H.  R  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132, 1857. 

Bnahaachei.  A  former  tribe  encountered 
by  Salinas  in  1693  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  San  Francisco  mission,  Texas. — 
Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictaraen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Bnamca.  A  Jesuit  mission,  founded  by 
Father  Kino  among  the  Sobaipuri  about 
1687  (the  Rudo  Ensayo  says  in  1730); 
situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrenate,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  just  below  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary.  In  1697  Bemal  rei)orted  it  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition;  in  1731 
it  had  several  rancherias.  Villa-Sefior 
mentions  it  as  a  mission  in  1748,  and  it 
was  still  in  existence  in  1767,  at  which 
date  the  population  was  114.  Quiburi, 
Optuabo,  Esqugbaag,  Baibcat,  Turisai, 
and  Babisi  were  its  visitas.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Baato  Maria de  Suamoa.— Koohe  ( 1768)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  II,  391. 1856.  BanUKaria  de  Soanoa.— 
Croix  (1769).  ibid..  10.  SanU  Maria  Kagdalena 
Boanca.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  347,  1864.  Santa 
Maria  Boamca.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762^.  148,  160, 
1863.  SanU  Maria  Soamnea.— Keler  (1752)  in  Doc. 
Hi8t.Mox..4ths..i.2S18.>6.  SanU  Maria  Soanoa.— 
Villa-8eiior.Thealro  Am.  pt.  2. 403, 1748.  B.  Maria 
do  Bucunca.— Vcn«»gas  Hist.  Cal..  l.  map,  1759. 
Bta.  Maria.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 
8.,  I,  276,  1S.\;.  Suamca,— Vonegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  il, 
177.  191.  1759. 

Bnanas.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  met  by  Salinas  on  the  road 
from  Goahuila  to  San  Francisco  mission, 
Texas,  in  1693.— Salinas  (1G93)  in  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716.  MS. 

Bnangna.  A  former  Gal  >riclefio  ranche- 
ria  in  Los  .\ngeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  coast 
near  Piilos  Verdes  or  Cerritos,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  Suanga. 
Bhna-rit— Kri>el>er  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archeol.  and  Ethnol..  viir.  39, 1908  (native  form.) 
Boafna.— Roid  (1S62)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  J uno  8. 1860.  Buanff-na.— Reid  quoted  by 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inat.,  xvn,  2, 1885. 


Buaqni.  One  of  the  principal  pueblos 
of  the  Nevome  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  founded  in  1619.  Situated  near 
the  lower  Yaqui  r.,  20  m.  w.  of  Onava, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  415  in  1678,  42  in 
1730.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sibu- 
bapas. 

B.  Ifnaeio  Bnbaqne.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doe.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8..  Ill,  358,  1H57.    Bvaqui.— Rivera  (17SCU 

2 noted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I,613,  1884. 
uake.— Kui,  map  (1702),  in  Stdckleln,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Zuaqol.— Rudo  Enaayo  (ca 
1762),  125, 1863. 

Babasama.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Bnbchiam.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  FrancLsco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Baooaah.    A  band ,  probably  Moquelum- 

nan,    formerly  living    in    San    Joaquin 

valley,  or  to  the  northward,  in  California. 
Lakahs.— ^lohnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  S2d  Cong., 
m  sess.,  20,  1852.  Bno-ea-ah.— Ryer,  ibid.,  ZL. 
8ao-oo-ah.— Kyer  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4«  32d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  199,  1853. 

Bnccataih.    See  Succotash. 

Bnoconeiiet.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1685,  near  Falmouth,  Barnstable 
CO.,  Mass.  The  inhabitants  were  proba- 
bly subject  to  either  the  Wampanoag  or 
the  Nauset. 

Baooaneuet.— Writer  about  1767 in  Mass.  Hlst.Soc. 
Coll., 2d  8.,  Ill,  14,  1846.  Bokonet.— Bourne  ( 1761), 
ibid..  1st  8.,  I,  198, 1'SOe.  Bokoneaaat— Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  231.  SuooonesMt.— Freeman  (1802), 
ibid.,  Yiii.  152.  1802.  8uc«oa6t.— Mourt  (1622). 
ibid.,  262.  BuoconuMet.— Ibid.,  I.  198,  note.  1806. 
Bnckanessett.— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid..  4th  8.,  v, 
133,  1861. 

Bnccotaih.  A  corruption  of  a  Narra- 
ganset  name  for  an  ear  of  com,  long  mis- 
applied by  English-speaking  people  to  a 
preparation  of  green  corn  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  transversely  cut  string-beans  ot 
shelled  li ma-beans  boiled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

Roger  Williams  (1643)  gives  msick<pia- 
taah  (m^sikwatash )  as  the  name  for  a  boiled 
ear  of  corn,  although  the  word  signifies 
simply  an  ear  of  corn  whether  boiled  or 
raw.  Just  when  the  name  in  a  slightly 
more  corrupt  form  was  misapplied  is  not 
certain,  since  a  gap  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  word  between  1643  and  1778,  when 
it  appears,  in  the  form  of  **8uct*atas«h,*' 
in  Carver's  Travels,  a  widely-read  l)ook 
in  the  time  of  its  author.  Car\^er  de- 
scribes "succatash"  as  a  dish  composed 
of  corn,  beans,  and  bear's  flesh.  The 
word  is  next  mentioneil  by  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap (1792)  in  the  form  ** succotash." 

The  Narraganset  word  m^fikuxUash 
means  *  the  grains  are  whole  (or  entire),* 
i.  e.  not  cracked  or  broken  by  pounding. 
The  Caniba  (Norridgewock)  name  mest^ 
kutar  has  the  same  meaning  (**bl^  qui 
n'est  pas  pile. ' '  — RAle).  The  old  Abnaki 
inanimate  plural  was  r  instead  of  ah.    The 
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aborieinal  name  for  the  preparation  that 
we  call  succotaah  has  been  lost.  The  form 
of  the  name  would  have  been  determined 
by  the  preponderance  of  com  or  of  beans 
in  the  stew,  as  may  have  been  the  case, 
since  no  Algonquian  word  can  be  formed 
to  indicate  that  more  than  one  vegetable  is 
contained  in  a  stew  or  soup.    ( w.  r.  o.  ) 

Baohigin.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bachni.    A  former  villaffe,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  JJolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Buehni.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I.  453,  1874.    Bn- 
ohni.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Bnckataih.    See  Succotash. 

Bndao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  m  1744.  — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Bndaosaaaba.    A   Maricopa   settlement 

on  the  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. 
BudaoMUMtba.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762),  22.  1863. 
BudaesaMaba.— Orozco  y  Burra,  Geog.,  348. 1864. 

Bndaoion.  A  former  Pima  settlement 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Pinal  co.,  Ariz.,  between 
Casa  Grande  and  a  noint  10  leaj^ues  be- 
low. It  was  visitea  by  Kino  m  1698, 
possibly  as  early  as  1694,  and  named  by 
nim  Encarnacion.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  present  Sacaton.  According  to  Font 
the  population   was  5,000(?)    in    1775. 

See  Bartlett,  below. 

EuMmaoion.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  2&9. 
note,  1884.  Enoamaoion  Butaquiton. — Anza  and 
Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
392.  1889.  La  Enoamaoion.— VcneffaH,  Hist.  Gal., 
I,  297,  17.'>9.  La  Enoamaoion  del  Butaquiton. — 
Garc6s  (1775).  Diary.  100.  1900.  Budaoaon.— Rudo 
Ensayo  (ca.  1762).  21,  1863.  Butaguison.— Bartlett, 
Pen*.  Narr..  ii.  268, 1854.  Butaquisan  —Humboldt, 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  ii,  303,  1811  (also  Suta- 
qulzan;  see  index,  vol.  iv).  Butaquisau.— Squier 
in  Am.  Kev.,  ii,  512.  Nov.  1848.  Butaquison.— 
Qarcte  (1775).  Diary,  109. 1900. 

Bndagunaohte.    See  Sadekanaktie. 

Sugar.    See  Maple  sugar. 

Bngarcane.  A  Shuswap  village  on  the 
E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1892-93,  iv,  22,  1895. 

Bngeree.    A  small  tribe,   supposed  to 

have  been  Siouan,  that  lived  near  the 

Waxhaw  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  and 

York  CO.,  S.  C.    They  occupied  a  fertile 

district  and,  according  to  Lawson  ( Hist 

Car.,  76,  1860),  inhabited  many  towns 

and  settlements.     They  were  doubtless 

jarreatly  reduced  by  the  Yamasee  war  of 

1715  and  later  merged  in  the  Catawba. 
Bagans.— Bowles.  New  Pocket  map  of  V.  S.,  1783. 
Batareet. — Popple's  map,  n.  d.  Bugans.— Vaugon- 
dy's  map,  1778.  Bugaus.— Bowen's  map,  1760. 
Butarees.— War  map  (1715)  in  Winsor,  niat.  Am., 
V,  346, 1887. 

Bngk-eje.    See  Sockeye. 

Bngwaiindagahwininewtig  iSdifxvdnddaa' 
wminiwdg^  'men  of  the  aense-wooded 
forest.*— -Gerard).  A  Chipi:)ewa  band, 
commonly  known  as  Bois  Fort  Chippewa, 
living  in  the  coniferous  forest  region  w. 
of  L.    Superior,    in    Minnesota.    They 


numbered  640  in  1909  and  occupy  lands 
allotted  in  severalty  from  a  reserva- 
tion formerly    consisting  of    107,519.42 

acres  • 

BoiM  Forta.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  8S2,  1873.  Boia 
Forto.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  v, 
85,  1885.  Hardwoods.— Ibid.  Bsgaatwaga-winini- 
wak.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1882. 
Bagwaadagawinini.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  109, 
1878  (trans.  'Indian  from  the  thick  forests':  Chip- 
pewa form ).  Bffwaadagawininiwfg.— Wm.  Jones, 
infn,  1905.  Bakiwiyiniw.— Baraga,  op.  cit 
Bng-wau-dug-ah-wia-in-o-wug.— Warren  {lSb2)  In 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  85,  1885.  Bng-wa«B- 
dug-ah-win-ino-wug.— Warren  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  II,  139,   1852  (trans,  'men  of  the 


1852.  Waub-OM.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  kist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  v,86. 1885  ('  rabbits':  so  called  by  other 
Chippewa  on  account  of  their  unwarlike  dispo- 
sition). 

Bahinimint  ( '  people  of  the  sun,'  that  is, 
living  in  the  eaist).  A  tribe  of  Labrador 
Eskimo  extending  from  Koksoak  r.  e.  to 
C.  Chidley  and  thence  s.  to  Hamilton  in- 
let. A  part  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  Moravian  missionaries,  but  those  of  the 
northern  districts  still  retain  their  heathen 
customs.  Girls  are  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  though  less  elaborately  than  for- 
merly; thev  are  then  forced  into  marriage, 
and  early  snow  the  effects  of  their  harsh 
and  laborious  life.  Children  are  few  and 
weak.  Many  men  have  two  wives,  the 
wealthy  several.  The  aged  and  the  dis- 
eased are  frequently  deserted,  sometimes 
ouietly  strangled.  An  unlucky  woman  is 
ariven  out  into  the  wilderness.  A  bad 
man  is  not  admitted  into  the  houses,  and 
if  he  commits  murder  the  others  stone 
him  to  death.  Blood  vengeance  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  next  of  kin.  The  people 
are  of  the  stature  of  Europeans  and  very 
muscular.  Their  legs  are  disproportion- 
ately short  and  malfonned,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  habit  of  carrying  infants  in 
the  hood.  There  is  a  recc^nized  elder  in 
the  community,  yet  he  is  controlled  by 
the  angekok.  These  conjurers,  who  pre- 
tend to  propitiate  the  malevolent  spirits 
of  nature  and  each  man's  evil  spirit,  work 
much  harm,  often  separating  man  and 
wife  on  the  plea  that  their  union  causes 
ill  luck.  The  people  often  devour  deer 
meat  raw,  though  they  prefer  cooked 
food.  The  complexion  of  these  Eskimo 
shows  much  variation;  those  who  are 
bleached  almost  white  in  winter  become 
quickly  browned  by  exposure  to  the 
summer  sun. 

Subtribes  are  the  Koksoagmiut,  Kan- 
givamiut,  and  Kiliniginiut.  The  mission 
stations  are  Hebron,  Hopedale,  Nachvak, 
Nain,  Okak,  Ramah,  and  Zoar.  A  native 
village  on  the  n.  coast  is  Aukpatuk. 


Sfihinimyut.— Turner  in  11th  Ren.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
1894.  Sukhinimvut.— Turner  in  Trans.  Uoy.  Soc 
Can.,  V,  104, 1888. 


Bahnb.    The  Cottonwood  clan  of   the 

Hopi. 

Si-ha'-bL— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39^  UBSV. 

Biihiib  wiiwd.— Fewken  In  l^vVi^ev-^.  ^^.Y..^tj^\. 
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1900.  Sii-hiib  wim-wfl.— Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthr., 
▼II,  404,  18M. 

Buieiia.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal:— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Buisun  (probably  *big  expanse').     A 

former  Patwin  division,  probably  only  a 

village,  on  Suisun  bay,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
BoiMhino.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18.  1861. 
Bpo-i-aoo-aM.— Ibid.,  Mar.  SO,  1860.  BonlMowni.— 
ChorlH,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Ba-i-BOB'.— Powers 
in  Gont  N.  A.  Etnnol.,  ni,  218, 1877.  Buyiiim.— 
GhamlftK)  in  Kotzebue,  Voy..  in,  61, 1821. 

Bnk  (S*ukf  *  valley, '*  depression*).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  b.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  Keefer  station, 
G.  P.  R  K.  The  ])opulation  of  this  place 
and  the  neighboring  village  of  Kimus, 
with  which  later  reports  of  Indian  affairs 
have  combined  it,  was  74  in  1901,  since 
which  date  neither  is  mentioned. 

OBk'.— Hlll-Tout  in  Ethuol.  Siirv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 
Bheooke.— Can.Ind.Aff..  189,  1883.  Bhoouk.— Brit. 
Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Sank.—Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  368. 1897.    Book-kamuB.— Ibid.,  pt.  li,  164, 

1901.  S'nk.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mtu.  Nat.  Hist.,  il, 
169,1900.  Bunk-Can.  Ind.  AIT., 269;  1889.  Bank.— 
Ibid.,  230, 1886.    Bnnk-kamuB.— Ibid.,  418, 1898. 

Bukaangnnixiff.  A  Chippewa  village 
formerly  on  Pelican  lake,  Oneida  co.. 
Wis. 

Vilioan  Lake  band. —Warren  (18.')2)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  V,  815,  1885.  Ba'kao'nninc.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1906.  Suk-a-auf-un-inf.— Warren, 
op.  clt 

Bakanom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki  of  n. 
California,  living  s.  of  the  Ukomnom  of 
Bound  valley. 

Bnkaispoka    {Stika'^6ga,    *  hog-killing 

place')-     A   small   Lpper  Creek   town 

formerly  in  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  w. 

bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  12  m.  above  Oak- 

foskee,  to  which  town  it  was  subordinate 

and  to  which  the  inhabitants  moved  prior 

to  the  year  1799.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 

Kof  Bange.— Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 
1884  (traders'  name).  Hof  range.— Ha wkina 
(1799).  Sketch,  48.  1H48.  Shuokocpaga.— Alcedo. 
Die.  Geog.,  iv,  547, 1788.  Shaokospoja.— Bartram, 
Tray.,  i.  map,  1799.  Boguspocui.— Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe^v,  262. 1865.  Bokaspoge.— 
BartrHm,op.cit..46l,  1792.  Booe-he-ah.— Hawkins, 
op. clt.  8u6he-poga.— Sen. Ex.  IKx!.42&,24th  Cong., 
l8t  sess..  215,  1886.  Suka-ithp6gi.— Gatschct,  op. 
dt.    8uka-isp6k&.— Ibid. 

Bukeohanetunne.    A  band  or  village  of 

the  Chastaccsta  on  the  n.  side  of  B^gue 

r.,  Oreg. 

86-se'-tcd-ne'  tibinS.— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  1890. 

Bnkhutit  ( '  black  mouths ' ).  A  former 
Ankara  band  under  chief  Sutaka,  White 
Shield. 

Blaokmouths.— Culbortson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  118.  1851.  Bufi-aiMt— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  357, 1862. 

Bukiang  (meaning  doubtful).  An  Al- 
g^nquian  tribe  formerly  oceupying  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  both  sides  of  Con- 
necticut r.  al>out  Hartford,  Conn.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
near  the  present  Hartford.  In  1730  they 
removed  to  Farmington.  ( j.  m.  ) 


B«kioge.-Goodwln  (1686)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.. 
4th  8.,  VII,  44,  1866.  Bioaook.— Ludlowe  (1687), 
ibid.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  286. 1819.    Bioaogg.— Writer  about 

r.—Hub- 


1642.  ibid.,  8d  s..  in.  161,  1838.    ^^ 

bard  (1680J,  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  307. 1816. 

Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  142, 1809.    Buflkiaag.— Writer  of 

1816  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  lu,  182,  1846. 

Bnkiangk-Stiles  (1761),  ibid.,  1st  a.,  x,  106, 1800. 

Bnkinatehi  {Shukhorin-hacha,  'hog  its 
river ' ).  Given  by  Gatschet  ( (>eek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  109,  1884)  as  a  former  Choctaw 
settlement  in  Lowndes  and  Kemper  cos., 
Miss.  The  mention  of  Lowndes  co.  must 
be  a  mistake,  the  name  probably  referring 
to  those  Choctaw  living  along  Sukinatchie 
or  Sookanatchie  cr. ,  in  Kemper  oo.  Hal- 
bert  does  not  use  this  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  and  evidently  it  is  a  general  term. 

Factory  Indians.— Oatachet,  op.  dt  Bwohns.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  961.  1858.  Bknk-h«-aat- 
ehee.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bep..  877,  1847. 
Book-6-nook-e.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  188,  Sid  Cong.,  9d 
sess.,  14. 1835.  Bu-quah-natoh-ah.— U.  8.  Stat.,  iz, 
114,1861. 

Bnkkertoppen.  A  Danish  mission  and 
Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland,  lat. 
65°  2(K. — Nansen,  Across  Greenland,  ii, 
29,  1890. 

Bukkwan  (said  to  be  from  Tlingit  miq- 
<p-dny  *  grassy  town ' ).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  on  Cordova 
bay,  in  the  Kaigani  country.  Alaska.  In 
1836-41  John  Work  stated  the  number  of 
houses  here  was  14  and  the  number  of 
people  229.  Former  inhabitants  of  this 
town  can  now  recall  7  houses.  Petroff  in 
1880-81  gave  the  number  of  people  as  141. 
The  town  is  now  abandoned. 

Bakoa'n.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26, 1898.  Bhakaa.  — Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
32,1884.  BhikwaaHaadi.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can. .sec.  ii,  126, 1896.  Bhaw-a-gaa.— Dawson, 
Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  173b.  1880  (after  Work,  1886-41). 
Bhon  a  can.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489. 1866 
(after  work).    8how-a-gan.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A., 

app.,  1859  (after  Work).    Bsokftia  hidi Kranse, 

Tirnkit  Ind.,  301,  1885.  Bukkwaa.— U.  8.  Coast 
Surv.  uiap  of  Alaska,  s.  B.  sec,  no.  8050. 
Buqqo-an.— Swanton  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  406, 1906. 

Boko.  The  Sun  gens  of  the  Oaddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  109S, 
1896. 

Bnkihul  taataaom.  A  branch  of  the  Tnki 
of  N.  California  possessing  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  and  Hull  cr. 

Bnktaloosa  (* black  bluff').  A  former 
temporary  settlement  of  the  Koasati,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  s.  Mias.  It 
was  abandoned  in  1722. 
Ooosada  Baokla  Loosa.— West  Fla.  map.  eo.  177S. 
Beekta  Loom.— Romans,  Florida,  1,884, 1776.  Bnkia 
loosa.— Ibid.,  832. 

Bnktaloosa.  A  former  temporary  settle- 
ment of  the  Koasati  on  Tombigbee  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  Sukenatchacr.,  AJa. — 
Bomans,  Ha,  326,  1775. 

Bnktanakamn  ( Sitk^'ta-na-ka'-mn) .  One 
of  the  Chumashan  villages  formerly  near 
Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara  oo., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bulapin  (SuV-drpin).  A  Ghamaahan 
village  formerly  in  ventora  oo.,  Gal. — 
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Henehaw,  BuenaTeatara  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

Snllin.  An  nnidentjfied  village  in  ceo- 
tral  Florida,  lat.  28°  SC,  neu-  a  nnall 
take.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Bulojiune.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coo- 
hniltecan,  which  was  represented  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  miaBioa,  Texas,  aa 
earlv  aa  1726  and  as  lato  aa  1741.  Their 
Coanoiltecaa  affiliation  is  inferred  fnuu 
their  dose  asMciation  with  the  Xarame 
and  the  Patagua.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ohnlnu,— V&lero  Baptlrau,  putlda  ATS,  IHT, 
H8.  DbBUiuL— Ibid.,  putldft  SSI,  ITSL  Hbtlm- 
]■»,— Ibid..  partidaMg.l7SS.  OholnuB.— Ibid., 
nitldk  SU,  mi.   Bnlml***-— Ibid.,  uitidk  in. 


r..  partidaMg.l7SS.    Oholi 

I,  mi.  BHinj««.-if" 

ItK.   ZsWu.— Ibid.,  putidalSfi, 


-Ibid.,  pkidda 
«a,  putidft  136, 
1740. 


d.,  ftHidt  ti, --. 

•at,ir&.    XiUl— Valero  Uuriuw, 
17W.    EnU^u.— Ibid.,  putlda  ISO,  174 

Inln-tliiM  (Su'2u«(tn«).  AformerHuda 
town  of  the  Do-gitonai  family,  on  the  k. 
coaetof  Hippa  id.,  Queon  Cbarlott«  ids., 
Brit.  Col. 

■ku  BAU,— ewBDloa,   CoDt.   HaidK,  Ml,   1«06. 

KlD  itiB*.— Ibid. 

Innu.  A  semi-nomadic  tribe,  one  branch 
of  which  formeriy  occupied  the  renon  of 
theCosBaGrandesin  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
and  the  other  the  vicinitv  of  EI  P»»), 
Tex.  The  latter  ore  mentioned  in  1669, 
onder  the  name  Zumanas,  as  fonning 
part  of  the  miasion  population  of  San 
Lorenzo  (u- v.),  but  the  name  Sumas  is 
used  by  Benavides  as  early  as  1630. 
VeUncurt  (oi.  1696}  speaks  also  of  the 
Zumas  and  Zumanae  as  living  somewhat 
below  El  Paso,  and  Bandelier  apparently 
classilies  the  former  at  least  as  tne  Soma. 
The  names  Zumanas  and  Jumanoe  seem 
to  have  been  confused.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  Indians  taken  from 
the  M.  to  EI  Paso  by  Gov.  Otermin  when 
retreating  from  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  dnr- 
ing  the  Pueblo  revoltof  1680,  this  branch 
of  the  Suina  became  hostile  to  the  whites 
and  induced  the  friendly  Mansos  to  join 
them,  with  their  confederates  the  Jano, 
in  their  outbreak  of  1 684.  The  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  two  years 
later,  forming  them  into  several  settle- 
ments about  El  Paso,  but  Ban  Lorenzo 
was  the  only  one  that  endured.  In  1744 
the  tribe  comprised  50  families;  in  1765 
only  21  families  remained,  the  decrease  in 
population  being  doubtless  due  to  emall- 

Kx.  Only  one  of  the  tribe  was  known  to 
living  (at  BenecU,  Mexico)  in  1897. 
The  mission  of  Casas  Grondes  was  es- 
tablished among  the  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe  abont  1664.  At  this  time  and 
for  many  years  later  they  confederated 
with  the  Apache  and  Joconie  in  their 
depredations  aeainst  the  Pi  man  tribes  to 
their  westward,  particularly  the  Opota. 
The  extermination  of  theSnma  was  prob- 
ably due  to  Apache  hostility.  Accord- 
ing to  Orozco  y  Berra  ( p.  327 )  they  spoke 
the  Firo  dialect,  but  tneie  seems  to  be 
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no  warrant  for  this  classification,  and 
their  linguistic  affinities  are  not  known. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inet  Papers,  iii, 
86-91,1890.  (r.  w.  fi.) 

Bnmu.— Doc  of  18th  cent,  quoted  bv  BuideKer  tn 
Alch.  but.  Papcn,  IV,  SO,  UM  (mliprlnt]. 
tamsi.— BenaTldM,  Heuorlal,  7,  Iltin.  ftuM*,— 
Llmohotoa,  t>«ei.  de  rAmer..  map  1,  1S3». 
Buu.— Klbu(lMe)<iuoUdbrBuidelicrlnAR:b. 
liut.  Fapen.  ni.  S8.  1810.  Tumu— Arlegnl 
I  lfieO-»)  qunted  bv  Bandelier,  Ibid..  imWIntl- 
Ziuavuu.— Uarcia  de  Sua  Fmaclsco(lS38j  quoied 
by  Bandelier,  ibid..  S7  (dlBtiDcC  (ram  Jiiidhiuh). 
Zuinu.— Vetancuit  (1096)  [n  Tealra  Mei.,  [il,306, 
1B71;  IBth  cum,  doc.  qiioled  by  Bandelier  In 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  88,  I8W. 

BnmBM.  A  Cowiehan  tribe  on  the  lake 
and  river  of  the  same  name,  whidi 
are  tributary  to  lower  Fnwer  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Until  1894  three  divisions  or  vil- 
lages called  by  this  name,  and  numbered 
1,  2,  and  3,  appeared  in  the  reports  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian 
Afiairs,  having  populations,  respectively, 

67,  and  63  in  1893.     Their  total 

1909  was  given  as  60. 

BjM)— agaa,  MH.,B.  A.  E.,  18g7.  BiiHa.— Harne, 
Brit.  Col..  JSfi,  1082.  Somu.— Can.  Ind.  AS.,aDOh 
hogh  Id  U.  8.  Ind.  jik  Rep.  IWT,  S28,  ISSa.' 

■anuim.  Given  as  a  K^t>k  village  on 
Klamath  i^  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  I860. 

Sm-mau.— Taylor  tn  Cal.  Farmer.  Har.  13,  IMO. 
Bnmdnin.     A  small  Tlingit  tribe  occn- 

B'ing  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  Port 
oughton,  Alaska.  The  population  was 
160  in  1868,  but  is  now  only  abont  60. 
Sitkoedi  iaaeocial  division,      (j.  r.  s.) 

lamlaB.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  UM. 
8lB«di'B.— awaDlon.  Beld  nolea,  B.  A.  S..  NOL 
Bsaalu.— PetroQ  In  lOth  Cennu,  Alaska,  sa,  1W4. 
amBdBB.— Porter  In  lllh  Cenaiu.  Alaiika.3,  1801. 
anadewu. -.Scott  In  Ind.  AS.  Rep.,  Sit,  IMS. 

•smpltan.    See  BUnogun. 

Bnn>naTiahtOTa(.%-nu-na^na-Jw'-gwa). 
A  Paviotso tribe formeriyonReeeer., cen- 
tral Nevada.— Powell,  Paviotso  Ha, 
B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Bumhaqna.  A  former  villsffe,  m^emun- 
ably  Coetanoen,  connected  with  Dolores 
mittiou,  San  FVancieco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Ban  danM.  The  Bun  dance  was  a  cere- 
mony confined  to  the  Plains  tribes.  It 
was  performed  by  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Siksika,  and  Cree  of  Algonqnian 
stock;  the  Dakota,  Aseiniboin,Mandan, 
Crows,  Ponca,Bnd  Omahaof  Siooan  Stock; 
the  Pawnee  of  Caddoan  stock;  the  Kiowa; 
and  the  Shoshoni  and  TJte  of  Shoshonean 
stock.  In  its  ceremonial  fonns  the  Bun 
dance  of  all  these  tribes  seems  related, 
and  it  may  be  reearded  as  a  summer 
solstice  ceremony,  thongh  in  many  tribes 
this  element  is  largely  or  entirely  ob- 
scured. The  fundamental  object  of  the 
ceremony  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
cominKof  certain  cosmic  elements. 

In  ail  of  the  tribes  the  ritual  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  drama;  the  former  never 
predominatee,  as  it  does  in  the  star  cult  of 
the   Pawnee    ceremoniee.    The    ritual, 
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when  prenent,  is  chanted,  and  consists  of 
CToups  of  songs,  generally  eight  in  num- 
ber. As  a  rule  these  son^  are  sung  on 
the  night  of  the  entrance  into  the  lodge 
of  the  Sun  dance. 

The  time  of  the  ceremony  is  summer, 
varying  from  early  to  late  in  the  season, 
and  it  may  even  be  held  in  the  autumn. 
Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Siouan,  the 
ceremony  isatiuyal,  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
self-perpetuating  priesthood,  app»arently 
under  the  control  of  the  war  chief.  In 
other  tribes,  especially  those  of  Algon- 
quian  stocky  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony is  dependent  on  a  voworXpled^ 


madj^  by  an    indmduai--wiiQ^nope8  jy 
from  mrna^lf  or  from  80iue_ member  of 


hir-fefflity,-  although  other.  re«flon»"-Iar. 
making  the  vow  exist,  the  most  common 
_pf  th^e^ing  to  ayen  lighlning. 

THeparttcipianta  in  "the  ceremony 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  besides  the 
priesthood,  are  selected  and  ct)mpelled 
to  perform  by  the  priests.  In  other 
tribes,  as  for  example  the  Arapaho,  the 
participants,  other  than  the  priests  (who 
are  those  that  have  vowed  the  ceremony 
in  former  years),  are  those  who  have 
made  minor  vows,  and  whose  participa- 
tion is  hence  voluntary.  Among  such 
tribes  the  chief  priest  is  chosen  oy  the 
friends  of  the  votary  of  the  ceremony. 

The  duration  of  the  ceremony  varies 
among  the  different  tribes,  8  days  being 
the  most  common  period.  The  period 
is  largely  dependent,  however,  on  the 
number  of  fasting  and  dancing  days,  the 
preliminary  days  being  S  or  4  in  number, 
and  the  dancing  days  from  1  to  4,  though 
formerly,  it  would  seem,  4  was  the  com- 
mon number. 

Among  all  tril^es  there  is  a  division  of 
the  ceremony  into  secret  rites  and  a  public 
performance.  The  secret  rites,  occupying 
from  1  day  to  4  davs,  are  held  in  a  tipi  of 
preparation,  whicli  occupies  a  position 
alone  in  the  camp  circle.  In  at  least  one 
tribe  there  arc  four  such  tipis  of  prepara- 
tion, each  in  charge  of  a  leader.  By  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  secret  tipi  or 
tipis  the  camp  circle  has  l>een  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open- 
ing to  the  E. ;  here  is  camped  the  en- 
tire tribe,  the  arrangement  or  the  family 
tipis  l>eing  according  to  a  fixed  system. 
Within  the  secret  tipi  the  priests  congre- 
gate each  day  and  spend  their  time  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  consisting  of 
smoking,  feasting,  praying,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  objects  that  are  to  be  used 
upon  the  altar  or  worn  during  the  public 
performance.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
secret  rites  a  great  lodge  is  built  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  circle,  the  selection  of 
the  site  being  the  office  of  a  special  in- 
dividual and  attended  with  rites.    The 


gathering  of  suitable  timber  for  the  lodge 
and  its  erection  are  usually  done  by  one 
or  more  warrior  organizations.  The 
selection  of  the  center  pole  is  accompanied 
with  special  rites  and  usually  is  in  chaiige 
of  the  most  noted  warrior  or  warriors  of 
the  tribe.  The  lodge  varies  from  a  roof- 
less inciosure  with  a  tall  center  pole,  as 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  to  a  partially 
covered  structure,  consisting  of  an  outer 
row  of  forked  uprights  connected  by  croas- 
bars,  from  which  rafter  poles  extend  to 
the  fork  of  the  center  pole.  The  lodge  is 
from  00  to  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
always  provided  with  an  opening  toward 
the  B.  On  the  completion  of  the  lodge, 
generally  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  priests 
formally  abandon  the  secret  tipi  of  prep- 
aration, and  reside  until  the  termination 
of  the  ceremony  in  the  Sun-dance  lodge 
proper.  On  this  night  the  lodge  is  form- 
ally dedicated,  often  with  elaborate  rites; 
the  warrior  societies  parade,  and  the 
chiefs  signalize  the  bravery  of  certain 
young  men  of  the  tribe  by  specially  des- 
ignating them  by  name.  On  the  morning 
following  the  erection  of  the  lodge  the  altar 
is  set  up  near  its  western  side.  The  altar 
varies  from  the  simple  buffalo  skull  and 
pipe  on  a  cleared  circle  of  earth,  as  among 
the  Ponca,  to  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
a  buffalo  skull,  an  excavation  with  a  dry 
sand-painting,  upright  sticks  with  rain- 
bow symbols,  and  various  bushes  and 
young  trees,  as  among  the  Cheyenne.  On 
the  completion  of  the  altar  the  priests  dec- 
orate the  bodies,  naked  except  for  a  loin 
cloth,  of  those  who  are  to  dance;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  priests,  have  taken  neither 
food  nor  drink  since  the  preceding  night. 
After  the  dancers  have  been  painted, 
and  decked  with  sage  or  willow  wreaths 
about  the  head,  neck,  waist,  wrists, 
and  ankles,  the  dancers,  forming  in  line, 
dance  toward  the  center  pole,  repre«*ent- 
inj^  the  sun,  blowing  whistles  made  of  the 
wing- bones  of  eagles  to  accompany  Sun- 
dance songs,  which  are  sung  by  musicians 
seated  about  a  large  drum  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance.  After  an  interval, 
which  may  be  a  day,  the  paint  is  removed 
and  renewed,  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
sumed, and  to  the  end  the  dancers  thus 
alternately  dance  and  rest.  At  the  close 
of  the  performance  the  dancers  in  some 
tribes  take  an  emetic,  drink  medicine- 
water,  break  their  fast,  and  then  enter 
the  sweat-lodge.  In  all  tribes,  so  far  as 
known,  the  lodge  with  its  accompanying 
altar  is  abandoned  to  the  elements,  for  it 
is  considered  sacred  and  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Among  several  taboos  of  the 
ceremonv,  one  most  frequent  and  almost 
universal  is  that  forbidding  the  presence 
of  menstruating  women. 

In  the  majority  of  tribes  one  of  the 
most  common  ritas  of  the  public  perfor- 
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mance  is  that  of  voluntary  eelMaceration 
or  torture.  The  two  most  common  forms 
of  torture  were  (1 )  to  attach  the  free  end 
of  a  reata  that  had  been  fastened  to  the 
center  fork  of  the  lodge,  to  a  skewer  in- 
sertetl  in  tlie  loose  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
(2)  to  drag  around  inside  the  camp  circle 
one  or  more  buffalo-skulls  by  a  reata  the 
other  end  of  wliieh  was  attached  to  a 
skewer  inserted  in  the  back.  In  some 
tribes  a  small  piece  of  flesh  was  cut  from 
the  arm  or  shoulder  of  the  dancer  and  was 
offered  with  tobacco  seeds  at  the  foot  of 
the  center  pole.  The  amount  of  torture 
performed  seems  to  have  been  greatest 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Mandan.  Tor- 
ture in  any  form  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
Kiowa;  indeed,  the  appearance  of  blood 
at  any  stage  of  the  ceremony  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  ill  omen,  and  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  caused  the  cere- 
mony to  cease. 

A  form  of  sacrifice  other  than  torture, 
consisting  in  the  offering  of  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  children  or  adults  to  the  lodge 
on  the  last  day,  was  practised  by  several 
tribes,  especially  those  of  Algonquian 
stock. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Sun  dance  abounds 
in  symbolism,  no  rite  being  performed 
except  in  a  prescribed  manner.  There 
seems  to  have  been  universal  veneration 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  sun,  or 
a  god  spoken  of  as  the  ** great  mystery," 
"great  medicine,*'  or  "man  above,**  was 
even  more  prominent,  being  symbolized 
by  the  center  pole.  The  salient  features 
of  the  symlx)lism  may  be  epitomized  as 
follows:  The  tipi  of  secret  preparation 
corresponds  to  the  sacred  mountain  to 
which  the  originator  of  the  ceremony  re- 
paired when  in  distress  and  there  learned 
the  mysteries  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites 
of  the  secret  tipi  represent  the  acts  per- 
formed originally  in  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  hence  are  a  kind  of  rehearsal.  The 
secret  tipi  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "rab- 
bit** or  "lone**  tipi  or  the  "morning 
star.'*  The  camp,cir(;le  symbolizes  the 
(*onstellation  Corona  Borealis,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  Plains  tribes 
as  the  camp  circle  of  the  gods  above. 
Again,  the  camp  circle  may  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  horizon,  standing  for  the 
universe.  The  lodge  itself  represents  this 
earth,  as  the  home  of  man.  The  altar 
symbolizes  the  essence  of  life  or  spring 
of  fertilization.  In  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  the  nest  of  the  thunderbird. 
Into  the  nest  a  digging  stick  was  usually 
thrust,  symbolic  of  that  used  by  the  wo- 
man who  in  the  well-known  tale  climbed 
to  the  sky  in  pursuit  of  a  porcupine  and 
later  gave  birth  to  the  Sun  Boy.  While 
the  center  pole  itself,  with  it.s  bands  of 
red  and  black  paint,  is  svmbolic  of  earth 
and    heaven,  and  typi^es  the  supreme 


medicine  or  mystery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  symbolizing  also,  especially  at  the 
time  of  its  capture,  the  common  enemy 
of  the  tribe.  The  Cheyenne  declare,  in- 
deed, that  from  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  formerly  suspended  alive  an  en- 
emy captured  in  war.  The  dancers  col- 
lectively overcome  an  enemy,  generally 
the  sun,  and  by  their  medicine  conoipel 
the  thunderbird  to  release  rain.  The 
wreaths  worn  by  dancers  are  symbols  of 
the  sun,  and  the  four  old  men  in  the  dance 
represent  the  gods  of  the  four  world-quar- 
ters, while  the  paints  applied  to  the  body, 
usuall;^  four  in  number,  are  progressive 
in  their  virtue,  generally  culminating  in 
a  black  paint,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
defying  the  rain  to  wash  it  off.  The 
painted  designs  are  symbols  of  the  son, 
the  moon,  the  morning  star,  and  the  gods 
of  the  four  world-quarters.  The  whistling 
symbolizes  the  breath,  or  life,  of  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cry  of  the  thunder- 
bird. Vomiting  and  sweating  are  em- 
ployed as  purification  rites.  The  fasting 
and.  the  self-inflicted  torture  are  penance, 
done  to  obtain  special  favor  of  the  gods, 
and  represent  the  fast  of  the  originator  of 
the  ceremony. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Sun  dance  it  is  related 
that  once  in  a  period  of  famine  an  indi- 
vidual wandered  forth  with  a  female  com- 
panion in  behalf  of  his  tribe,  encountered 
a  deity,  fasted,  learned  the  ceremony,  re- 
turned to  the  tribe,  cause<l  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  and  thus  brought  relief 
from  famine  through  the  appearance  of 
the  buffalo.  The  ceremony  accordingly 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  rebirth  or  re- 
animation.  In  the  tribes  which  have 
this  ritual  the  one  who  has  made  the  vow 
at  a  stated  period  of  the  ceremony  offers 
his  wife  to  the  chief  priest,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  act  of  the  originaU)r  of  the  cere- 
mony, who  offered  his  companion  to  the 
one  from  whom  "he  obtained  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  Sun  dance,  being  strongly  opposed 
by  the  missionaries  beotuse  it  was  utterly 
misunderstood,  and  finding  no  favor  in 
ofiicial  circles,  has  been  for  many  years 
an  object  of  persecution,  and  in  conse-  ^ 
quence  is  extinct  among  the  Dakota,  the 
Crows,  and  the  Mandan,  of  the  Siouan 
stock,  and  among  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Kiowa.  It  is  still  performed  by  the  Cree, 
Siksika,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Assiniboin, 
Ponca,  Shoshoni,  ana  Ute.  Its  disap- 
pearance among  certain  of  these  trib€«, 
such  as  the  Ponca,  is  near  at  hand,  for  it 
has  lost  part  of  its  rites  and  has  come  to  be 
largely  a  spectacle  for  gain  rather  than  a 
great  religious  ceremony. 

The  Sun  dance  was  not  only  the  great- 
est ceremony  of  the  Plains  tribes,  but  was 
a  condition  of  their  existence.  More  than 
any  other  ceremony  or  occasion,  it  fur- 
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nished  the  tribe  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  emotion  in  rhythm,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  the  tribe  becoming 
more  closeljr  united.  It  gave  opportunity 
for  the  making  and  renewing  ol  common 
interests,  the  inauguration  of  tribal  poli- 
cies, and  the  renewing  of  the  rank  of  the 
chiefs;  for  the  exhibition,  by  means  of 
mourning  feasts,  of  grief  over  the  loss  of 
members  of  families;  for  the  fulfilment  of 
social  obligations  by  means  of  feasts;  and, 
finally,  for  the  exercise  and  gratification 
of  the  emotions  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
young  in  the  various  social  dances  which 
always  formed  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  ceremony.  With  the  disappearance 
of  tribal  organization  and  tribal  interests, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  doom  of 
the  Sun  dance.  See  Ceremony^  Dance^ 
Mythology y  Religion.  (g.  a.  d.) 

Bunday,  John.     See  Shahwundais, 
Bnngkitiaa.    The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.     A  correspond- 
mg  clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 

fiueblo  of  Pecos. 
uBkitsai.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 
(Jemez  form).    8u>»t£+.— Ibid.  (Pecos  form;  +=» 
aM=*  people*). 

Bnnik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agat- 
tu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Bunk  Bqaaw.    See  Magnus. 

Bnnsannestnnne  (*{)eople  at  the  small 

b^ch ' ) .     A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutme- 

tunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Bun'-sttn-nia'  ;iinni'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232, 1890. 

Bnntaho.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18, 1861. 

Banteacootacoot( <$un-^-coo^a-<x>oO-  An 
unidentified  body  of  Salishan  Indians 
said  by  Ross  (Fur  Hunters,  i,  145,  1855) 
to  have  livea  between  Thompson  and 
Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col.    • 

Bnntz.  A  Squawmish  village  comniu- 
nity  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bnnum.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 

Bun-num.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23. 1860. 

Banasi  (*SY/-rju-«).  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  Sacramento  r.,  near  Jacinto, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d. ) 

Banvalluk.  A  small  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  coast  opi)oaite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Bnolanocha.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  on  Flint  r.  (?) ,  formerly  part  of  the 
Creek  confederacy.  In  1773  the  inhab- 
itants are  said  to  have  spoken  the  Creek 
and  "Stincard  languages." — Bartram, 
Trav.,  462.  1791. 

Bapaen.     See  Supaum. 

Bapasip.     Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 

Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabite<l  in  1860. 
Boo-paa-ip.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  23, 1860. 


Bnpawn.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet 
of  Americanisms,  681,  1877)  "a  name  in 
common  use  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  other  northern  states  for  boiled  In- 
dian meal.''  The  word  is  applied  to 
hasty  pudding,  mush,  corn-meal  boiled 
and  eaten  w  ith  mi  Ik,  etc.  Supawn,  speUed 
also  sepawn,  sepon,  supaen,  suppaen, 
suppawn,  etc.,  Dy  earlier  writers,  is 
derived  from  aapaun  in  the  Massachoset 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  *  soft- 
ened by  water.*  The  woni  mmp  is  from 
the  same  radical.  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Bnphko.  An  unidentified  town  for- 
merly near  the  mouth  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala.,  above  Atasi. — Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map, 
1807. 

Bappaen,  Bnppawn.    See  Supaunu 

Baqaamiih.    A  Salish  division  on  the 

w.  side  of  Puget  sd..  Wash.    According  to 

Paige  (Ind.  Aff.   Rep.,  329,  1857)  they 

claimed  the  land  from  Appletree  cove  in 

the  N.  to  Gig  harbor  in  thes.    Seattle,  who 

gave  his  name  to  the  citv,  was  chief  of 

this  tribe  and  the  Dwamish  in  1853.   Pop. 

441  in  1857,  180  in  1909. 
Lofua-mish.— Stevens  in  Ind.^Aff.  Rep..  453, 1854 
(frequently  used  for  Suquamisb).  rort  Kadi- 
•oa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  ISO.  1907.  Port  Orohaid.— 
Famham,  Travels,  112, 1813.  SMtUo.— Pa^e  (1856) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  82, 1857. 
Soquamish.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  700,  1855. 
Bquamifth.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1863. 
Bqnawmish.— F^aniham,  Travels,  111,  1843.  Suk- 
wimes— Hale.  Ethnol. and  Philol., 221. 1846.  Buk- 
wamiah.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 179.1877. 
Saquahmish.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  46, 1857.  Saquamiali.— Wilkes,  U. 
8.  Expl.  Kxped..  IV.  410,  1845.  Swo-Kwabiah.— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877  (given  aa  sub- 
ordinate to  Dwamish). 

Bnrghaiteithitnn  ( '  where  the  black  bear 

lav  down').    A  former  village  of  the 

Cnastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 

Oreg. 

Bd-rxils't«-st*hi'tfin.— Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. Ill,  234.  1890. 

Bnrioaama.  A  village,  presumably  Coe- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Bascol.  A  village  of  an  uncertain  tribe, 
but  probably  Moquelumnan,  on  what 
was  known  in  1860  as  the  Suscol  ranch, 
K.  of  Napa,  Napa  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860. 

Bui-haidagai  {SOa  xd^-idAga-i,  *  lake  peo- 
ple')- A  subdivision  of  the  Kona-kega- 
wai,  a  Ilaida  family  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
They  owned  the  town  of  Hleaedlin  and 
received  their  name  from  a  lake  which 
lies  inland  from  Skedans  bay,  Brit.  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Bashitna.  A  Knaiakhotana  settlement 
on  Susitna  r.,  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  consist- 
ing of  2  villages,  one  containing  44,  the 
other  46  persons  in  1880;  142  people  and 

27  houses  in  1890. 

Boahetno.— Pctroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  29. 1884. 

Bositna— Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska.  608,  1906. 

Bashltakhotthatnime  (*  people  back  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  stream ' ).    A  band 
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of  the  MishikhwutmetunDe  formerly  re- 
siding near  the  head  of  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

Bfiol-U'-qo-t'9a'   ^unnS'.— Dorsey    in    Jour.    Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  232, 1890. 

Busk.  More  correctly  Sisk,  the  Haida 
name  for  Frederick  id.,  off  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  Daw8on(Q.CharlotteId8., 171,1880) 
wrongly  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
town  as  well,  his  informants  probably 
referring  to  Te,  which  once  stood  on  the 
mainland  opposite.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Bnski.  The  Coyote  clan  of  Zufii  pueblo, 
N  I^ex 

Boiki-kwe.— Cu»hing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  868, 
1896  (*!«;=•  people') 

Busksoyiks  ( '  band  with  hair>'  mouths' ). 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika, 

STobably  extmct. 
lu-loo'-yiki.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  264,  1862. 

Busolas.  A  tribe  seen  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  (Smith's  trans.,  72,  84,  1851)  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  1527-34,  that 
lived  opposite  the  Atayos  (Toho?),  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  During  the  sea- 
son of  gathering  prickly-pears  they  were 
associated  with  otlier  tribes  of  the  vicinity 
which  spoke  different  tongues.    So  far 

as  known  the  tribe  is  extinct. 
Lttsolat.— Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  op.  cit..  72.    BuMlat.— 
Ibid.,  121.    Busoles.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.Mex., 
82, 1869. 

Buquelianna.  A  town  and  a  tribe  of 
the  Ircxjuoian  stock,  situated  in  1608  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  iSusquehanna  r. 
and  its  affluents.  The  original  form  of 
the  name  used  by  Capt.  John  Smith  was 
Sasq\Lesahannoch8  in  his  text  and  Sasque- 
sahanotujh  on  his  map.  He  first  heard 
the  name  from  Tockwock,  Nanticoke,  or 
Powhatan  speakers  of  the  Algonquian 
tongue,  while  exploring  the  waters  of 
upper  Chesa|)eakebay  and  its  affluents,  as 
the  designation  of  a  mighty  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  Susquehanna  two  days  jour- 
ney *^  higher  than  our  barge  could  pass 
for  rocks.'*  Of  this  people  Smith  wrote: 
**Such  great  and  well-proportioned  men 
are  seldom  seen, forthey  seemed  likegiants 
to  the  English,  yea  to  their  neighbors;" 
also  that  they  were  scarcely  known  to 
Powhatan,  could  muster  nearly  600  able 
men,  and  live<l  in  palisaded  towns  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  '^Massawo- 
meckes,  their  mortal  enemies.'*  Meeting 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  60  of  their  war- 
riors, five  of  their  chiefs  did  not  hesitate 
to  l)oard  his  barge.  Althou^rh  in  his  text 
Smith  does  not  niention  the  names  of 
any  Susquehanna  towns,  he  nevertheless 
places  on  his  map  6  towns  with  "king's 
nouses"  under  the  general  rubric  *'Sas- 
quesahanough."  The  six  are  Sasquesa- 
hanough,  Quadroque,  Attaock,  Tesinigh, 
Utchowig,  and  Ce{x)wig.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  these  towns  correctly  on  a  modem 
map;  the  foregoing  names  are  evidently 
highly  conventionalized  forms  of  the  origi- 


nal native  terms.  Unfortunately  Smith 
furnishes  but  little  information  regarding 
these  people  beyond  a  description  of  their 
bearing,  size,  and  implements,  and  a  gen- 
eral statement  as  to  their  habitat  and  their 
enemies,  the  most  formidable  of  the  lat- 
ter being  the  famous  ''Massawoineckes." 

Alsop  (1666)  says  that  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Maryland  regarded  the  Sua- 
quehanocks  as ' '  the  most  noble  and  heroic 
nation  of  Indians  that  dwell  upon  the 
confines  of  America,"  and  that  the  other 
Indians  '*by  a  submissive  and  tributary 
acknowledgment"  held  them  in  like  es- 
teem/for  he  adds  that  being  for  the  most 
part  great  warriors,  they  '^seldom  sleep 
one  summer  in  the  quiet  arms  of  a  peace- 
ful rest,  but  keep  (by  their  present  power, 
as  well  as  by  their  former  conquest)  the 
several  nations  of  Indians  round  about 
them,  in  a  forceable  obedience  and  sub- 
jection." He  declares  also  that  men, 
women,  and  children  in  both  summer 
and  winter  went  practically  naked;  that 
they  painted  their  faces  in  red,  green, 
white,  and  black  stripes;  that  their  skins 
were  naturally  light  in  color,  but  were 
changed  to  a  dark  cinnamon  hue  *'by  the 
several  dyeings  of  roots  and  barks" ;  that 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  black,  long, 
and  coarse,  but  that  the  hair  growing  on 
other  partfi  of  the  body  was  removed  by 
pulling  it  out  hair  by  hair;  that  some 
tattooed  their  bodies,  breasts,  and  arms 
with  outlines  of  beasts  and  other  objects. 

Hitherto  no  information  concerning  a 
clan  system  among  the  Susquehanna  has 
been  available  in  ethnologic  literature; 
but  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Maryland  for  1636-1667  (pp.  421,  550) 
the  names  of  the  ''Sassqsahannough" 
chiefs  and  del^ates,  and  also  those  of 
the  several  clans  to  which  they  belonged, 
appear  in  the  minutes  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Spes  Utia,  May  16,  1661,  in 
behalf  of  the  I^rd  Proprietary  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  Susouehanna  Indians, 
and  at  a  conference  neld  at  St  Johns, 
June  29,  1666.  The  names  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna delegates  to  the  former  were: 
"Dahadaghesa  of  the  great  Torripine 
family,  Sarangararo  of  the  Wolf  family, 
VVaskanecqua  of  the  Ohongeoquena  na- 
tion, Kagoregago  of  the  Unqueniett  na- 
tion, Saraqundett  of  the  Kaiquariegahaga 
nation,  Uwhanhierelera  of  the  Usquqp- 
haga  nation,  and  Waddon  hago  of  tne 
Sconondihago  nation;  but  among  the 
signatures  appears  the  name  Andra 
Sonque  without  that  of  his  clan  or  na- 
tion. It  was  at  this  treaty  that  the  Mary- 
land authorities  agreed  to  send  50  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Sus()uehanna  against  the 
Seneca  (here  called  Cynaco,  Nayssone, 
or  Naijssone),  in  conseouence  of  which 
Capt.  Odber  was  ordered  to  cause  some 
"spurs  and  flankes"  to  be  laid  out  for 
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the  defense  of  the  Susquehanna  fort  and 
inmates,  "whom  you  are  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  assist  af?ainst  the  assaults  of  their 
enemies. "  At  the  conference  of  June  29, 
1666,  at  St  Johns,  VVastahanda  Hariguera 
of  the  Terrapin  or  Turtle  clan,  and 
Goeweinuuecrakqua  of  the  Fox  clan,  war 
chiefs  of  the  Susquehanna,  brought 
Wanahedana  to  justice,  ''lest  the  crime 
of  one  be  imputed  to  the  whole  tribe,** 
and  a»<ked  assistance  from  the  governor 
**at  this  time,"  for  they  had  lost  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  ranging  about 
the  head  of  Patapsco  and  other  nvers  to 
secure  the  English  plantations  (roih  the 
Seneca,  who,  they  declared,  were  re- 
solved to  storm  the  Susquehanna  fort  in 
the  following  August  and  then  fall  upon 
the  Knglish;  and  they  also  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  "King  of  Potomack  his  two 
sonns"  to  Major  Goldsmyth.  At  the 
former  treaty  it  was  stipulated  also  that 
6  Susquehanna  warriors  should  act  as 
dispatch  l)earer8. 

On  July  28,  1663,  the  Maryland 
authorities  gave  to  Civility  and  the  rest 
of  the  Susquehanna  Indians  2  barrels  of 
powder,  200  pounds  of  lead,  and  their 
own  choice  ot  one  of  two  small  cannon. 
At  this  conference  Wastahandow  of  the 
Turtle  clan  declared  that  it  was  not  '*  the 
Sasquesahanoughs*'  but  the  Seneca  who 
began  the  war,  for  the  Seneca  had  killed 
the  Susnnehanna  ambassadors  and  had 
robbed  them  of  70  belts  of  wampum;  and 
he  declared  that  their  enemies  (such  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  as  were  engaged  in 
making  war  on  them)  mustered  about 
1,460  warriors,  while  the  Susquehanna 
had  alx)ut  700  fighting  men. 

In  the  writings  of  Swedish  and  Dutch 
authors  many  references  are  found  to  a 
people  called  therein  Minquas,  Minquosy, 
or  Machoeretini  (in  De  I-aet),  Mengwe, 
or  Mingo,  names  which  were  evidently 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Algonquians  of 
the  lower  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  earliest  application  of 
the  name^  Susquehanna  and  Minqua  they 
denoted  a  tribe  or  group  of  allied  tribes 
which  from  1(>08  to  1633  waged  relentless 
war  agaitist  the  Algonguian  tribes  on  and 
about  the  lower  portion  of  Potomac  r. 
and  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  De  Vries 
says  that  on  Feb.  11,  1633,  when  he  and 
a  small  crew  were  in  the  Delaware  r.  op- 
posite Ft  Nassau,  50  In<lians  came  over 
the  river  from  the  fort  and  spoke  to  him 
and  hin  men.  He  states  that  these  were 
Min(|uas  dwelling  among  "  the  English 
of  Virginia,*'  and  that,  numbering  600 
warriors,  they  had  come  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  but  that  they  were  friendly 
with  him  and  his  men;  that  while  in 
that  immediate  vicinitv  two  davs  later, 
three  Indians  of  the  Armewamen  came 
to  him  and  reported  that  they  were  fugi- 


tives from  the  Minquas,  who  had  killed 
some  of  their  people,  plundered  them  of 
their  com,  and  burned  their  houses,  and 
that  these  Minquas  had  killed  90  men  of 
the  Sankiekens  (Sankhikans);  also  that 
the  Minquas  had  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  subsequent  to  this  period 
these  two  names,  Susquehanna  ana  Min- 
qua, especially  the  latter,  had  acquired  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation. Van  der  Donck,  writing  prior  to 
1653,  says,  *'With  the  Minquas  we  in- 
clude the  Senecas,  the  Maquas,  and  other 
inland  tribes  '* 

On  July  24,  1608,  Capt.  John  Smith 
l)egan  his  exploration  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  completing  the  work  on  Sept  8  of 
the  same  year.  As  already  stated,  in 
his  text  he  calls  the  Indians  he  found 
inhabiting  the  river,  Sasquesahan nocks, 
but  on  his  map  he  recoraed  the  name 
Sasquesahanoughs,  and  the  mune  of 
their  town  Sasquesahanough.  The  exact 
situation  of  this  town  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion may  be  made.  Smith  said  that  it 
was  "two  days*  journey  higher  than 
our  barge  could  pass  for  rocks.'*  The 
rocks  are  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and 
40  or  50  m.  alx>ve  this  point  may  be 
tentatively  taken  as  the  approximate 
situation  of  the  town.  Smith  locates 
it  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
short  distance  above  the  confluence  of  a 
feeder  from  the  w.  side.  It  is  matter  of 
record  that  a  "Sasquehanocks  new-town** 
existed  about  1648  where  *'some  falls 
below  hinder  navigation,'*  and  that  in 
1670  Augustine  I  lerrman  located  Canooge, 
**the  present  Sassquahana  Indian  fort,** 
on  the  w.  bank  just  alK>ve  the  '^greatest 
fair*  (the  present  Conewago  falls);  and 
they  also  had  a  palisaded  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Octoraro,  probably  as  early 
as  1662,  so  that  the  Susquehanna  of  1608 
may  probably  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Conewago  falls  In  Smith*s  text 
a  remarkable  silence  is  maintained  as  to 
the  names  of  anv  other  towns  of  the  Sus- 
qnehanna,  but  on  his  map  he  places 
five  other  towns  with  king*s  houses: 
Attaock,  Quadroque,  Tesinigh,  Utcho- 
wig,  and  Cepowig,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cepowig,  which  is  located  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  main  stream  of  Willow- 
bye's  r.,  all  these  towns  are  located  on 
the  Sus<^uehanna  or  on  some  of  its  afflu- 
ents. Since  no  Indians  were  found  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  w.  shore  of  the 
bay,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cepowig 
was  a  Susquehanna  town,  for  an  early 
writer  in  a  general  recapitulation  of 
names  and  situations  of  trioes  says  that 
**the  Sasijuesahanoes  are  on  the  Bolus 
river."  The  "Bolus  r.'*  of  Smith  is  the 
present  Patapsco,  which  flows  into  Chesa- 
peake bay   at   Baltimore.    This  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  Cepowig,  located  by 
Smith  on  VVillowbye's  r.,  which  in  ap- 
parently only  a  continuation  of  what  is 
to-day  buah  r.  (unless  it  was  placed  there 
instead  of  on  the  Patapsco  bv  an  engrav- 
er's inadvertence )y  was  at  all  events  well 
within  the  "Sasqueeahanough**  country. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  question 
whether  these  five  towns,  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Smith,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Susquehanna  towns  rather 
tlmn  as  the  chief  towns  of  allied  or  neigh- 
boring tril>es.  With  the  meager  data 
supplied  by  their  position  on  the  Smith 
map,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  a  defi- 
nite geographical  position  on  a  modem 
map.  One  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
indicative  marks  places  Cepowig  in  the 
vicinity  either  of  Westminster,  Md.,  or 
of  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Quadroque  about 
Middletown;  Tesinigh  alwut  Lebanon; 
Attaock  about  York;  and  Utchowigin  the 
region  of  Carlisle,  The  other  broader 
and,  i*erhaps,  intended  view  would  locate 
Attaot'k  in  the  region  of  Juniata  r.,  Quad- 
roque at  the  forks  at  Northumberland, 
Teninigh  on  the  North  branch  in  the 
region  of  Wyoming,  and  Utchowig  on  the 
West  branch  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockhaven. 
Marked  with  **king's  houses,"  they  may 
liave  indicated  the  seats  of  neighboring 
tril)es,  whether  allied  or  hostile. 

From  the  data  found  in  Smith  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  Susquehanna  at  that 
oarly  date.  Smith  said  that  the  "Sas- 
quesahannocks**  could  mupter  '*near600 
able  and  mighty  men,*'  who  where  en- 
trenched in  palisaded  towns  "to  defend 
them  from  the  Massawomeckes,  their 
mortal  enemies."  To  these  people,  whom 
Smith  designated  by  the  name  **Sasque- 
Hahanough,"m(xiernized  to  Susquehanna, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  Delaware  r. 
and  bay  applied  the  name  Minqua,  or 
Miucquaas,  with  its  many  variants,  which 
the  English  adopted  with  a  wider  and 
varying  application,  under  the  form 
Mingo.  De  Vries,  in  Feb.,  163,S,  while 
cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  Nassau  on 
Delaware  r.,  encountered  a  detachment 
of  50  Indians  from  a  larger  bodv  consist- 
ing of  600  men.  Crossing  the  river  from 
the  fort,  they  came  alongside  his  yacht 
and  spoke  to  him  and  his  men  in  a  friendly 
manner.  He  learned  that  they  were 
Minrjuas  who  dwelt  *'among  the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  who  had  come  on  a 
warlike  expedition.  The  next  day,  while 
sailing  up  the  river,  he  met  three  Arme- 
wamen  Indians  who  declared  to  him 
that  they  were  fusritives  from  the  Min- 
quas  who  had  killed  some  of  their  peo- 

f)le,  as  above  mentioned.  The  trio  narl 
eft  the  main  body  of  their  people  with 
the  women  and  children  five  or  six 
hours  journey  distant,  and    had  coni^ 


there  to  learn  in  what  way  the  Minqua 
had  gone;  they  declared  that  90  men  of 
the  Sankhikans  (^Sankiekens)  had  been 
killed  by  these  Minqua  and  that  the  Min- 
qua had  returned  to  their  country  (Coll. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  2  s.,  iir,  pt  i,  31-32, 
1857).  This  indicates  that  the  people 
called  Minqua  or  Sasquesahanna  in  25 
years  had  not  lost  their  military  strength, 
although  they  were  engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  Dela- 
ware r.  and  bay,  and  on  the  Potomac. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Smith's  state- 
ment that  they  could  muster  in  1608 
nearly  600  men  did  not  include  those 
belonging  to  the  five  towns  exclusive  of 
Sas(}uesananough.  They  were  in  1608 
w^ng  war  on  the  Massawomeckes. 

On  Aug.  18, 1616,  Captain  Hendricksen 
reported  to  the  New  Netherland  Prov- 
inces his  discovery  of  certain  lands,  a 
bay  and  three  rivers,  lying  from  38° 
to  40°  N.  lat. ;  that  there  he  traded  for 
** sables,  furs,  robes,  and  other  skins," 
and  that  he  also  traded  for  and  bought 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minc^uaes, 
"three  persons,  l>eing people  belongmgto 
this  company,  which  three  persons  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
ana  Machicans,  giving  for  them  kettles, 
beads,  and  merchandise"  (N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist,  I,  14,  1854).  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  notice  of  the  name  Minqua  on 
record,  if  its  use  on  the  map  accoinpa- 
nying  this  report  be  excepted.  The 
map  Dears  date  1614  (Oct.  11)  and  is  the 
famous  **  Carte  Figurative."  It  is  the 
first  known  attempt  to  portray  geograph- 
ically the  Susquehanna  r.  and  valley  with 
the  tril^esof  Indians  dwelling  in  the  region 
covered;  the  map,  in  fact,  includes  the 
region  now  within  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  represents  the  Sus<iuehanna 
as  an  outlet  of  L.  Ontario.  A  legend  on 
the  map  says  that  the  data  concerning  the 
location  of  rivers  and  the  position  of  the 
tribes  were  obtained  from  Kleynties  and 
his  comrade,  which  they  had  acquired 
in  an  expedition  from  the  Mohawk 
(Maquaas)  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
New  r.  (Susquehanna)  downward  to  the 
Ogehage,  who  are  identified  as  the  ** ene- 
mies of  the  aforesaid  northern  tribes" ; 
and,  further,  that  the  positions  of  the 
tribes  (Sennecas,  Gachoos,  Capitannaases, 
and  Jottecas)  should  be  indicated  as  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  w.  On  the  above- 
mentioned  map  the  ** Sennecas"  are  lo- 
cated some  distance  n.  of  a  branch  of  the 
river  which  was  evidently  intended  to  rep- 
resent Chemung  r.  of  to-day;  lower  down, 
on  what  represented  the  West  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  s.  side,  the 
** Gachoos"  are  placed,  with  four  designs 
denoting  lodge«(  towns);  on  what  probably 
represents  the  present  Juniata  r.,  on  the  n. 
side,  some  distance  from  the  confluence 
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with  the  Susquehanna,  the  CSapitannaases 
are  placed,  with  seven  designs  denoting 
towns  arranged  some  distance  apart  along 
the  course  of  the  river;  s.  and  shghtly  far- 
ther w.  into  the  interior  the  **Iotteca8" 
( Jottecas)  are  placed,  with  five  designs  rep- 
resenting towns  set  close  together;  and 
much  farther  down,  on  the  w.  side,  a 
short  distance  below  the  confluence  of 
a  branch  on  the  e.  side,  probably  Cones- 
toj^  cr.,  the  ''Mincquaas"  are  placed, 
with  four  palisaded  towns,  three  oi  which 
are  marked  with  two  towns  and  one  with 
four.  The  name  **Mincquaas*'  occurs 
on  the  B.  side  of  the  Susquehanna  a  short 
distance  above  the  branch  last  men- 
tioned, but  without  any  designs  denotive 
of  lodges  or  towns.  The  four  palisaded 
towns  were  probably  not  far  from  the 

S resent  Conewango  r.  and  falls  of  the 
osquehanna.  This  disposition  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna  shows  that 
the  name  ''Mincquaas"  was  originally 
applied  specifically  to  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  general  position  as 
those  whom  Smith  called  ''Sasquesa- 
hanoughs."  The  Mohawk  (Maauaas), 
with  Sve  closely  set  designs  of  lodges, 
are  placed  on  the  n.  side  of  what  puiports 
to  l>e  an  afiluent  of  L.  Ontario,  in  a  rela- 
tively correct  geographical  position;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tne  river  occurs  the 
name  **Canoomaker8,"  which  is  appar- 
ently miswritten  for  Caughnawaga.  This 
map  exhibits  a  noteworthy  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  the  region  now  comprised 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
names  and  position  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  it.  This  name  later 
came  to  include*  many  tribes  and  rem- 
nants of  tribes  which  dwelt  of  their  own 
accord  or  were  forced  to  dwell  in  the 
valley  of  Susquehanna  r.,  but  the  period 
must  be  known  before  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  names  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
that  stream.  For  during  the  middle 
decades  of  the  16th  c«ntury  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  along  this  r.  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  were  destroyed  as  political  en- 
tities and  removed  by  the  Ircxjuois. 

In  1647,  learning  that  the  Hurons  were 
being  worsted  by  the  Iroquois,  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestoga  offered  them  diplo- 
matic and  military  assistance,  backeu  by 
a  force  of  1,300  warriors  in  a  single  pali- 
saded town,  who  had  been  trained  by 
three  Swedish  soldiers  in  the  use  of  guns 
and  in  P^uropean  tactics  (Bozman,  Hist. 
Md.,  II,  273,  1837;  Proud,  Hist.  Pa.,  i, 
111,  1897).  This  proffered  aid  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  hard-pressed  Hurons,  who 
sent  at  once  an  embassy  to  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestoga  capital.  The  Susque- 
hanna lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassa- 
dors, with  suitable  wampum  belts  and 
presents,  to  the  Iroquois  federal  council 
at  Onondaga,  for  the  purpose  of  ending 


the  war  and  establishing  peace  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois;  bat  the  Iro- 
quois refused  the  mediation  and  the  war 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hu- 
rons, sunk  in  a  hopeless  lethaivy,  did  not 
activelv  seek  to  avail  themselvee  of  the 
Susquehanna  aid,  and  so  in  less  than  18 
months  they  were  entirely  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 

From  about  1630  to  1644  the  Susque- 
hanna waged  a  relentless  war  southmrd 
from  their  homes  against  the  Yaomacoe, 
the  Piscataway,  and  the  Patuxent  (Boz- 
man, op.  cit.,  II,  161, 1837),  and  they  cre- 
ated so  much  trouble  for  the  colonists  that 
Gov.  Calvert,  in  1642,  by  proclamation, 
declared  them  public  enemies.  Holm 
(Descr.  New  Sweden,  Mem.  Hist  Soc. 
Pa.,  Ill,  157, 1834),  BSLye  that  the  Minques 
or  Minckus  live  on  a  ''high  mountain, 
very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb;  there 
they  have  a  fort  or  souaro  building,  sur- 
rounded with  palisades,  in  which  they 
reside.  .  .  .  Tnere  they  have  guns,  and 
small  cannon,  with  which  they  shoot  and 
defend  themselves,  and  take  them  when 
they  go  to  war. ' '  He  says  that  this  place 
was  situated  12  Swedish  or  54  English 
m.  from  the  Swedish  settlements,  and 
that  they  had  forced  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  be  subject  and  tributary  to  them, 
"so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much  less  go 
to  war  against  them." 

In  1652,  having  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  friendly  intercourse  with 
^eir  European  neignbors,  the  Susque- 
hfuina,  in  the  presence  of  a  Swedish  com- 
missioner, through  their  chiefs,  Sawa- 
hegeh,  Auroghteregh,  Scarhuhadigh, 
Rutchogah,  and  Nathheldaneh,  ceded  to 
Maryland  all  their  territory  from  the 
Patuxent  r.  to  Palmer's  id.,  and  from 
Choptank  r.  to  the  n.  e.  branch,  n.  of 
Elkr. 

Early  in  Apr.  1663^  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  m  pressing  more 
vigorously  the  war  which  had  been  wag- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  dispatched  an 
expedition  of  800  men  againist  Susque- 
hanna itself  (properly  called  Andasto^, 
by  the  Jesuit  Kelations).  The  narrative 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
objective  point  of  the  expedition.  Erro- 
neously adopting  the  geography  of  the 
"Carte  Figurative,"  it  states  that  this 
Iroquois  army  embarked  on  L.  Ontario, 
and  near  one  of  its  extremities  came  to  a 
large  river  leading  without  rapids  or  falls 
to  the  very  gates  of  Susquehanna  ( Andas- 
togue).  On  arriving  there,  after  a  voyage 
of  more  than  100  leagues  on  the  nver, 
they  found  the  town  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  stream  and  on  the  others  by 
trunks  of  large  trees;  it  was  flanked  by 
two  bastions  constructed  in  accordance 
with  European  methods,  and  was  also 
furnished  with  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
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The  Iroquois  consequently  abandoned 
the  idea  of  making  an  assault.  In  at- 
tempting to  outwit  the  Susquehanna  by 
a  transparent  ruse,  25  of  their  men  were 
admitted  into  the  fort;  but  these  were  at 
once  seized,  placed  on  scaffolds  in  sight 
of  their  own  army,  and  burned  to  death. 
The  humiliated  Iroquois  force  retired  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  At  home  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  were  at  this  time  menaced 
by  three  scourges— their  Susquehanna 
(Conestoga)  enemies,  the  smallpox  (which 
was  carrying  off  not  only  women  and 
children  but  many  men,  thus  leaving,  it 
is  said,  their  villages  nearly  deserted  and 
their  lands  untiled),  and,  consequently, 
by  famine.  The  situation  of  the  Susque- 
hanna fort  at  this  date  was  probably 
above  the  falls  at  Oonewango,  and  may 
have  been  the  Canooge  of  Herrmanns 
map  of  1673. 

Brebeuf  (Jes.  Rel.  1635,  33,  1858)  re- 
joices that  the  Huron  or  Wendat  tongue, 
which  he  thoroughly  understood,  was 
spoken  by  about  12  populous  sedentary 
tribes  dwelling  s.  of  the  French  settle- 
ments. Of  these  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  connection:  The 
Andastoerrhonons,  the  Scahentoarrho- 
nons,  the  Rhiierrhonons,  and  the  Ahouen- 
rochrhcmons.  From  the  long  and  im- 
portant list  of  tribes  found  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1640  (35,1858),  which  is  ap- 
parently a  slightly  enlarged  enumer- 
ation of  the  one  just  cited,  it  is  found 
that  the  name  Akhrakvaeronon  appears 
in  place  of  Scahentoarrhonons.  These 
four  tribes  have  been  identified  as  the 
Conestoga,  the  people  of  the  Great  Flats 
or  Wyoming,  the  Erie,  and  the  Wenroh, 
the  last  a  tribe  which  migrated  to  and 
became  incorporated  with  the  Hurons  in 
1639.  The  Scahentoarrhonons  were  prob- 
ably the  Massawomeckes  of  Smith.  The 
name  itself  is  derived  from  other  forms, 
among  which  are  Andaato'eronon  and 
Gandasto*eronon,  which  appear  in  Mo- 
hawk as  Ganastohgeronon.  Du  Creux, 
in  his  Latin  map  of  1660,  translates  this 
name  by  **Natio  perticarum,"  nteaning 
simply  **  Pole  or  (roof-)  pole  tribe.'* 
This  is  not  satisfactory,  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  incorporated  verb  -o\  *to 
l>e  immersed,*  *  to  be  contained  in';  and 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  nominal  element  as  kanasta\ 
*  roof-pole,*  for  ka'nestd^  *mud,*  *Ciay,' 
is  equally  possible.  Conestoga  or  Cones- 
togues  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
French  spellings. 

In  1615  Chauiplain  sent  his  interpreter 
Brul^  to  one  of  the  allied  tribes  of  the 
Hurons,  which  lived  on  theSusc|uehanna 
three  days  journey  from  the  Seneca 
(meaning  the  four  western  Iroouois 
tribes).  From  the  Bear  nation  of  the 
Hurons,   Champlain   learned  that   this 
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allied  tribe  was  very  warlike  and  pos- 
sessed only  three  among  more  tnan 
twenty  towns  which  were  hostile  to 
them;  that  the  year  before  they  had  cap- 
tured three  Dutchmen  who  were  assisting 
their  enemies  and  whom  they  permitted 
to  go  without  harm,  for  they  thought  the 
Dutchmen  were  French,  the  allies  of  the 
Hurons.  Brul^  did  not  report  to  Cham- 
plain  until  1618,  and  from  him  the  latter 
learned  that  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe 
visited  by  BruK's  called  Carantouan,  was 
defended  by  800  warriors,  was  only  7 
days  journey  from  where  the  Dutch 
traded,  in  lat.  40°,  and  that  along  the 
river  below  it  were  *'many  powerful  and 
warlike  nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other.**  On  the  Champlain  map  of 
1632  this  tribe  is  called  "Carantouanais.** 
A  noteworthy  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  number  of  towns  assigned  to  this 
tribe  by  Champlain  and  the  number  as- 
signed to  the  Massawomeckes  by  Smith. 
Champlain  said  that  the  tribe  had  three 
towns,  although  he  named  only  one  after 
Brul^  reported  to  hini;  and  Smith  on  his 
map  under  the  legend  "Massawomecks** 
places  three  kings*  houses,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  towns,  as  he 
names  one  Massawomeck.  Concerning 
the  Massawomeckes,  Smith  learned  that 
'* beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is 
the  nead  of  the  river  Patawomeke,  the 
savages  report,  inhabit  their  most  mortal 
enemies,  the  Massawomekes,  upon  a  great 
salt  water,**  and  that  this  people  were  a 
great  nation  and  very  popuhjus;  and  that 
**the  heads  of  all  those  rivers,  especially 
the  Pattawomekes,  the  Pautuxuntes,  the 
Sasquesahanocks,  the  Tockwoughes,  are 
continually  tormented  by  them.  While 
exploring  Chesapeake  bay  he  met  7 canoes 
full  of  these  Indians;  and  judging  by  their 
**  targets,  baskets,  swords,  tobacco  pipes, 
platters,  bows  and  arrows,**  and  other 
things,  he  decided  that  **they  much  ex- 
ceeded them  of  our  parts.**  Noting  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes,  "made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
sewed  together  with  bark,  and  well  luted 
with  gum,**  he  concluded  that  they  were 
seated  on  some  great  water.  He  savs 
that  they  were  **much  extolled**  by  tne 
Nanticoke  and  their  neighbors.  He  also 
learned  that  they  had  *  *  so  many  men  that 
they  made  warre  with  all  the  world,**  and 
that  the  Massawomeckes  were  "higher 
up  in  the  mountains.**  These  references 
to  the  presence  of  mountains  in  the 
coimtry  of  the  Massawomeckes  well 
describe  the  mountainous  regions  of 
upper  Susquehanna  r.  and  its  branches. 
As  Scahentouanen  in  " Scahentowanen- 
rhonon'*  signifies  *It  is  a  very  great 
plain,*  and  w^as  the  Huron  and  Iro- 
ouois name  of  the  Wyoming  plain  or 
nats  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  probable 
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that  Heckewelder*8  suggested  derivation 
of  the  name  Wyomingtrom  a  Delaware 
or  cognate  term  is  merely  a  translation  of 
the  IroQUoian  term.  Heckewelder  says, 
M^cheuomi  or  M^cheuwdmi  "signifieth  ex- 
tensive level  flats,'*  and  because  of  the 
large  falls  on  this  river,  it  is  called,  he 
says,  **M'chweuwamiSipu"  by  theDela- 
wares,  and  '*Quahonta'*  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, which  is  the  nominal  stem  in  the 
Iroouoian  term  in  question.  The  locative 
of  the  Delaware  term  would  be  M^cheu- 
6mhigy  or  M'r.heuwnming,  meaning  'at  the 
great  fiats,  or  plain,*  which  the  English 
have  changed  into  "Wyoming.**  The 
animate  plural  added  to  the  first  of  these 
examples  would  j)rodu(*e  MU:hc\i6meky 
which  Smith  heara  from  another  dialect 
as  **Massawomecke.*'  This  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suggestion  that  the  "Massawo- 
mecks"  of  Smith  were  identical  with  the 
**Scahentoarrhonon8"  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1635.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Akhrakvaeronon,  of  which  Atra^kv:ae'' 
ronnons  is  a  well-known  dialectic  varia- 
tion in  Huron  (in  which  kh=t),  is  a  syn- 
onym of  Scaheiitoarthonons^  and  so  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  these  people  of 
Wyoming  were  destro}[ed  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1652.  Two  entries  in  the  Journal  des 
PP.  Jesuites  for  1652  explain  this;  the 
entry  for  June  5  says  that  **the  Iroquois, 
having  gone  during  the  winter  in  full  force 
against  the  Alra^hvaeWomums  or  Andas- 
to^e'roinwitJi,  had  had  the  worst  of  it,'*  but 
that  for  July  3  says  the  news  was  "the 
capture  of  A tra'kwa'e  [  =  Alra^hvaye]  by 
the  Iroquois  Nations,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand.  They  have  carried  off  5  or  6 
hundred — chiefly  men.  The  Mohawk 
lost  in  this  expedition  10  men;  the  other 
cantons,  some  20,  some  30 — all  together, 
130."  The  identification  of  Atra^kwa'e 
with  Andaslo'e^  in  the  foregoing  citations 
is  probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
relator.  From  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesu- 
ites for  1651  (Apr.  22)  it  is  learned  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1650,  1,500  Iroquois  had 
attacked  the  Neutrals  and  had  taken  one 
of  their  towns,  but  that  the  Neutrals,  led 
by  the  Tohontaenrat,  the  Deer  tribe  of  the 
Hurons,  named  the  White-eared,  fell  on 
the  retreating  Iro(iuois  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured 200;  that,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
verse, 1,200  Iroquois  returned  thither 
during  the  winter  of  1651  to  avenge  their 
loss.  The  Journal  for  Apr.  7,  1652  says 
only  600  Iroquois  struck  this  blow.  In 
the  same  Journal  for  1652  (Apr.  19)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Neutrals  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  those  of  Andasto'e*  (  =  Ka- 
nasto  ge)  against  the  Iroquois;  that  the 
Sene<*a,  going  to  war  against  the  Neutrals, 
had  been  defeated,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  women  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
Sonnontouan  (the  Seneca  capital)  and 
withdraw  to  the  Cayuga;  and  toat  during 


the  winter  the  Mohawk  had  gone  to  war 
toward  Andasto*e*,  the  result  being  un- 
known. The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1651 
(chap.  II,  ed.  1858)  j^ives  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Iroquois  for  a  year  past 
had  turned  their  arms  against  the  Neu- 
trals and  had  met  with  some  success, 
taking  two  frontier  towns,  in  one  of  which 
were  1,600  men.  One  was  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  1650,  and  the  other  in  the  early 
spring  of  1651;  the  destruction  of  life  was 
great,  especially  among  the  aged  and  the 
children,  and  the  number  of  captives, 
particularly  young  women,  was  very  large. 
This  loss  brought  about  the  total  dispersal 
of  the  Neutrals,  but  did  not  result  by  any 
means  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  as  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for 
1653  clearly  indicates,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  reputed  alliance 
of  the  Neutrals  with  the  Conestoga, 
mentioned  above,  giving  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
Erie  and  allied  tribes  southwani.  **A11 
the  Algonquian  Nations  are  assembling, 
with  what  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Na- 
tion and  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  at 
Ayotonatendiye  [i.  e.,  At  Potawatomi 
Place],  3  days*  journey  above  the  Sault 
Skiaue  [i.  e.,  Sault  Ste  Marie],  toward  the 
south.  Those  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  have 
wintereilat  Teyaonto*rai/i  [i.  e.,  AtMichi- 
limackinac] ;  the  Neutrals,  to  the  number 
of  800,  at  Sken^chioye  [i.  e.,  At  the  Place 
of  the  Foxes,  being  s.  of  Detroit],  toward 
Teyo'chanoniian  [Detroit] ;  these  two  na- 
tions are  to  betake  themselves  next  au- 
tumn to  the  **  Place  of  the  Potawatomi. 
where  even  now  they  number  a  thousana 
men,  to  wit,  400  Potawatomi,  200 Ottawa 
or  Cheveux  Relevez,  100  Winnebago, 
people  from  the  Nation  of  A*chawi,  200 
Chippewa,  and  200  Missisauga  and  allies. 
A  *chawi  is  the  one  who  is  directing  all  this 
affair.*'  (In  the  italicized  native  words 
the  letter  y  has  been  substituted  for  the 
inverted  comma  of  the  original  )  Of  all 
the  tribes  which  at  this  period  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
Erie  and  allies  apparently  do  not  appear 
in  this  com  plot  of  the  enemies  of  thelro- 
quois.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Erie  here  appear  under  the  name  Achavci^ 
or  A^chawif  which  was  seemingly  their 
Algonquian  appellation.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  name  is  a  form  of  Smith's  Utcho- 
udg,  the  final  g  being  the  animate  plural 
sign.  It  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Iroquois-Huron  name  Rhiierrhcnon  and 
cognate  forms  (see  Erie)^  which  signify, 
apparently,  'People  of  the  place  ofpaii- 
tners,*  or  possibly  of  wildcats,  the  name 
being  generic  for  both  of  these  animals. 
For  wildcat,  Smith  gives  utchunqtwyeSy 
Strachey  gives  uUhoonggwai  for  a  cat  or 
a  wild  beast  much  lai^g^er  and  spotted 
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black  under  the  bellv  like  a  lynx,  and 
uUacawai  for  *Myon,  which  of  course 
was  probably  intended  for  panther,  and 
the  native  terms  employed  by  him  are 
evidently  cognate.  From  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1647-48,  in  reference  to 
the  Hhiierrhonon,  it  is  learned  that 
the  a  shores  of  L.  Erie  were  formerly  in- 
habited **b3r  certain  tribes  whom  we 
call  the  Nation  of  the  Cat;  they  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to 
escape  their  enemies,  who  are  farther 
west" ;  and  further  that  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  fixed  towns,  as  they  cultivated  the 
soil.  This  would  indicate  that  before 
this  date  the  Erie  had  been  forced  east- 
ward into  the  region  along  the  w.  branch 
of  tne  Susquehanna  or  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Allegheny.  Now,  it  was  from 
this  latter  r^on  that  the  Wenrohronon, 
an  allied  tribe  of  the  Neutrals,  emigrated 
in  1639  to  the  Huron  country.  Of  these. 
Father  Du  Peron  wrote,  Apr.  27,  1639: 
**  We  have  a  foreign  nation  taking  refuge 
here  both  on  account  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  enemies,  and  of  the  epidemic, 
which  is  still  causing  them  great  mor- 
tality; nearly  all  of  them  are  baptized 
l)efore  death."  And  Bressani  ( Relation 
for  1653,  Thwaites'  ed.,  39,  141),  writing 
of  the  Wenrohronon  ( Ahouenrochrho- 
nons),said  that  they  had  then  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country  and  **had 
formerly  traded  with  the  English,  Duteh, 
and  other  heretical  Europeans.  * '  At  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  cite  some  in- 
formation concerning  a  little-known  peo- 
ple, called  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
apparently  dwelt  in  the  region  now 
under  consideration,  that  s.  e.  of  L. 
Erie  and  the  Juniata,  and  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Some  interesting 
data  are  obtained  from  an  extended  1^- 
end  appearing  on  Herrmanns  map  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  prepared  in  1670  and 
issued  in  1673.  Beyond  the  Alleghany  mts. 
all  the  streams  flow  westward  either  into 
**the  Bay  of  Mexico  or  the  West  Sea," 
especially  the  first  one  discovered,  **a 
very  great  River,  called  the  Black  Minc- 
quaas  River"  (i.  e.,  the  Ohio),  whereon 
lived  the  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
was  a  branch  (the  Conemaugh)  of  the 
** Black  Mincquaas  River"  opposite  a 
branch  (the  Juniata)  of  the  Susquehanna 
r.,  which  entered  the  main  stream  of  the 
Susquehanna  some  leagues  above  the 
"Sassquahana  forte,"  placed  by  the  map 
on  the  right  bank  near  *Hhe  greatest  fal, 
.  .  .  where  formerly  those  Black 
MincQuaas  came  over  as  far  as  Delaware 
to  traae  * ' ;  but  that ' '  the  Sassquahana  and 
Sinnicus  Indians  went  over  and  destroyed 
that  very  great  nation."  Van  der  Donck 
mentions  these  Indians,  assigning  them 
a  general  position  and  stating:  *'The  beav- 
ers are  mostly  taken  far  inland,  there  be- 


ing few  of  them  near  the  settlements — 
particularly  by  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
are  thus  named  because  they  wear  a  black 
badge  on  their  breast,  ana  not  because 
they  are  really  black."  One  other  refer 
ence  to  these  people  is  found  in  Beek- 
man's  Letter  of  Dec.  23,  1662  (Pa.  Ar- 
chives, 2d  s.,  VII,  695, 1878),  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that  5  Minquas  (Sus- 
quehanna) chiefs  informed  him  that  they 
expected  shortly  the  assistance  of  800 
Black  Minquas,  of  whom  200  had  al- 
ready arrived,  so  that  they  were  fully 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
countnr  of  the  Seneca  and  to  attack 
their  ferts;  and  they  requested  that  the 
white  people  furnish  them  with  munitions 
of  war  when  payment  was  made  for  them. 
Hazard  ( A  nnals  of  Pa. ,  2d  s. ,  342. 1850 )  evi- 
dently errs  in  calling  these  allies  of  the 
Susquehanna  "Swedish  Minquas,"  prob- 
ably because  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Erie  or  some  of  their  allied  tribes  bore 
this  name. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tribes  marked  on  the 
** Carte  Figurative"  confirm  in  lai^ 
measure  the  view  that  the  names  of 
places  with  kings'  houses  placed  on 
Smith's  map  under  the  general  rubric 
**Sasquesahanoughs"  were  those  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  of  the  chief  towns  ol 
such  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  aefi- 
nite  knowled^  concemin^i:  them  that 
compelled  Smith  to  be  silent  about  them 
in  his  text  With  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Susquehanna,  representing  the 
remnants  of  the  tribes  dwelling  above 
them,  in  1676,  this  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Susquehanna  valley  is  closed. 

Subseiiuent  to  the  year  1700  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  oecame  the  habitat 
of  many  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Iro- 
quois. The  Shawnee,  Conoy,  Nanticoke, 
Dela wares,  Munsee,  Mahican,  Saponi, 
Tutelo,  Tuscarora,  and  12  or  15  other 
tribes  were  settled  here  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

For  sources  and  further  details,  con- 
sult Alsop,  Character  of  the  Prov.  of 
Maryland,  in  Go  wans'  Bibl.  Am.  No.  6, 
1869;  De  Vries  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
2d  s..  Ill,  pt  I,  1858;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  1896-1901;  Md.  Archives, 
1636-1667;  Pa.  Archives,  2d  s.,  v,  1877; 
VII,  1878;  Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884; 
Strachey,  Hist.  Travaile  into  Viiyinia, 
1849;  Van  der  Donck,  Description  of  New 
Netheriand,  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  I,  1841.  See  also  Conestogaj  Erie,  Me- 
herririj  Minqua^  NeutralSf  and  their  respec- 
tive synonyms.  (j.  v,  b.  h.) 

Basuqiiey.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoos  ( San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  oo. ,  Oal. ,  in  1542. 
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BoMffoey.—Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Buraqney.— Cabrillo,  Karr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Oolec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857. 

Sntaio  (singular,  86/tai;  the  several  at- 
tempted CheyeDne  etymolo^es  are  of 
doubtful  value,  as  the  word  is  probably 
not  of  Cheyenue  origin).  An  Algon- 
qaian  tribe,  residing  in  the  18th  century, 
according  to  tradition,  about  James  r., 
8.  Dak.,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Chey- 
enne, their  eastern  neighbors,  to  whom 
they  were  closely  related  linguistically. 
The  two  tribes  finally  formed  an  alliance 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  together  to  the 
w.,  the  Sutaio  leading  the  advance.  The 
Sutaio  rapidly  declined,  but  kept  their 
separate  identity  until  about  the  year 
1860,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Cheyenne.  They  exist  now  only  as  a  di- 
vision of  that  tribe.  They  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Staitan'(q.  v.)  of  Lewis 

and  Clark.    See  Cheyenne.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Half-Oheyenne  band.— Dorscy  in  Field  Columb. 
MU8.  Pnb.  no.  99.  19,  19U5.  Botaeo.— Fetter  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  i,  pt.  ti,  476. 1907  (sing., 
8ota).  Buh'tai.— Grinuell,  Social  Org.  Cheyennes, 
136, 1905.  Btt'tai.— ten  Kate,  Svnonomie,  9, 1884. 
Bfttafo.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  Inds.,  309, 1907.  Btt'- 
tan'na.— M(M)ney,  Ghost  Dance.  1025. 1896  ('chil- 
dren, i.  e..  race,  of  the  Sutaio':  another  form). 
Bftto'ya.  —Ibid.  BuUyo. — Dorsey  in  Field  Columb. 
MUB.  inib.  no.  103.  62,  19a5.  Bfl'ti.— Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthr..  163,  1892. 

Butali  {St'ttaH J  'BIX*}.  A  former  Cher- 
okee settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  on 
Etowah  r.,  probably  in  s.  w.  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ga. 

Bizftt  Old  Town.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map. 
11^. 

Bntkel  (\St'k'qe^l).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 475, 
1900. 

Bntknm.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sutwik  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Alaska 

penin.,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
intkboon.— PetrofT  in  10th  Onsus.  Alaska.  28. 1884. 
Bawanee.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Suwannee  r.,  I^fayette  (»., 
Fla.  It  was  desert (h1  as  early  as  1763 
and  waa  afterward  rebuilt,  but  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Seminole  war  of  1818. 
There  is  a  village  called  Old  Town  on 

its  site.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Old  Buwany  Town.— Rell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  30G.  1822.  Bouhane.— I*eni^re  quoted  by 
Mora?,  ibid.,  149.  :U1.  Buahnee.— Drake,  Ind. 
Chron..  2(K).  1J>36.  Buanee  Old  Town.— Ibid.,  217. 
Bvwanee  Old  Town.— Butler  (1836)  in  8cn.  Doc. 
278,  26th  Cong.,  l.st  soss.,  14.  IWO. 

Bawanee  (Suwu'nU  said  to  be  a  Creek 
word).  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Chattahoochee  r.,  about  the  present 
Suwanee,  Gwinnett  co.,  Ga.— Mooney  in 
l»th  liep.  B.  A.  E.,  532,  1900. 

Bawanee  lily.  A  pofmlar  name  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  for  Zephyranthes 
atamasco. 

Bawuki  Ohimal  (Stiwfi'ki  C/himal,  *reil 
ants*).  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  Akol,  Maam,  and  Vaaf 
gentile  organ!  nations. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,313,  1903. 


B«d  people.— Rnasell  in  a6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  197, 
1906.  Bfiwfild  Oliimal.— Ibid.  Taltm  people.— 
Ibid. 

Bnya.  A  settlement,  apparently  of  the 
Opata,  in  the  valley  of  Sonora  r.,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  visited  by  Coronado  in  1540,  on 
his  way  to  Cibola.  An  outpost  was  estab- 
lished there  on  the  removal  of  the  Span- 
ish force  from  Corazones.  The  town 
having  become  weakened  by  desertions 
while  Coronado  was  in  the  northern 
countrv,  as  well  as  by  the  death  of  Mel- 
chior  Diaz,  its  commander,  the  natives 
attacked  it,  killed  some  of  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  occupants,  and  burned  the 
settlement  to  the  ground.  See  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  399  et  seq.,  1896. 

Bvartehak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  on 
Salmon  r.,  lat.  74°,  w.  Greenland. — Kane, 
Arctic  Explor.,  ii,  124,  1856. 

Bwahyawanah.  A  Cayuga  town  near 
Kendaia,  at  the  n.  e.  comer  of  the  pres- 
ent Romulus,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan's  army  in  1779. — 
Cook,  Jour.  Sullivan  Exped.,  77,  1887. 

Bwaiwi  (SvHiVv'i).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Bwalash.  Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish 
(perhai^s  one  of  the  Lunimi  subdivisions) 
on  Orcas  id.  of  the  San  Juan  group,  n.  w. 
Wash.;  now  on  Lummi  res. 
Bwalarh.— Boulet  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22,  1886. 
Bwa-laah.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 

Bwampy  Qroand  Assiniboin.  A  division 
of  the  Assiniboin  (Coues,  Henry  Thomp- 
son Jour.,  II,  523,  1897).  Henry  (1808) 
says  that  they  ''inhabit  the  strong  wood 
w.  of  Fort  Augustus,  along  Panbian 
[Pembina]  r.,  never  frequent  the  plains, 
and  are  excellent  beaver  hunters.  For- 
merly they  were  very  numerous,  but  fre- 
quent murders  among  themselves,  and 
tne  ravages  of  the  smallpox  have  reduceil 
their  number  to  about  30  tents.  They 
are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquor  as  the  Saulteurs." 

Swastika.    See  Cross. 

Bwatanai  Bwataney.    See  Shikellamy. 

Bweating  and  Bweat-honses.  Few  prac- 
tices were  so  nearly  universal  among  the 
Indians  as  the  sweat-bath,  probably 
known  to  every  tribe  n.  of  Mexico,  al- 
thoiigh  along  the  N.  W.  coast  s.  of  the 
Eskimo  territory  it  seems  to  have  been 
superseded  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  The 
sweat-lodge  is  to  this  day  common  in 
most  Indian  villages  and  camps. 

The  type  of  the  ordinary  sweat-house 
seems  to  nave  been  everywhere  the  same. 
Willow  rods  or  other  pliant  stems  were 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  bent  and  fas- 
tened with  withes  into  a  hemispherical  or 
oblong  framework,  which  generally  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  per- 
sons. A  hole  was  dug  conveniently  near 
the  door  into  which  stones,  usually  heated 
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oDteide,  were  dropped  by  meana  of  forked 
sticks.  These  were  B  prink  led  with  water 
togenerateBleam.  A  temporary  covering 
of  ulanketfl  or  Rkins  made  the  incloaure 
tight.  Thia  itas  the  Kweat-house  in  Its 
siiiiplest  form.  The  Delawares  of  Penn- 
sylvania, aiX'urding  to  l..oakiei(  Hist.  Miss, 
tfnited  Breth.,pt.  1,  108-9,  1794)  in  the 
18th  ceiitnry  had  "in  every  town  an  oven, 
eitiiateii  at  aome  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ingH,  l>uilt  either  of  stakes  and  boards 
covered  with  sods,  or  dug  in  the  Bide  of 
a  hill,  and  beat«d  with  some  red-hot 


es.    Among  the  Ntiakyapamuko 

Thompson  Indiana  (Teil),  the  door  muat 
always  face  the  e.  Among  the  Kiowa 
(Moonej')theframeworkconBisted  always 
of  twelve  Bupjwrts.  Formerly  among  the 
southern  Plams  tribes  a  buffalo  skiill  waa 
pla(«d  on  a  small  mound  in  front  of  the 
sweat-hoHse,  the  mound  being  formed  of 
earih  excavated  hoia  (he  fireplace.  In 
notribe  was  the  sweat-lod)^  luadeexcept 
according  to  prescribed  rules. 

In  pcniiancntvillagesaniore  roomy  and 
enbHtaTitial  house  was  made,  and  theatont 
framework  was  covereil  hytheNllakyapa- 
muk  with  bark  or  pine-necilles  and  with 
earth.  Among  the  Eskimo,  acrarding 
to  Nelson,  a  kashim  vtan  w^ed  for  the 
8w<-at-l>ath,  a  large  permanent  struc- 
ture that  van  the  "center  of  social  and 
religious  life"  in  every  villai?^.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  sweat-house  was  a  permanent 
structure,  semisubterranean  or  earth- 
covere<l.  Except  in  the  extreme  w.  b. 
part  o(  the  state,  heat  was  produced  di- 
rectly by  a  fire,  never  by  steam.     In  a 


a  the  a 


it-ho 


merged  with  the  communal 
chamber,  the  same  structure  being  used  for 
both  purpoi<es.  Like  the  Puelilo  kiva,  it 
sometimes  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
men's  club-houceor  working  or  lounging 

Elace.  It  WHS  sometimes  entered  or  used 
y  women  for  ceremonial  purposes,  but 
never  tor  sweating.  In  n.  w.  California 
it  was  the  regular  sleeping  place  of  adult 
males,  who  never  passed  the  night  in  the 
living  house.  The  use  of  tlie  sweat-honae 
in  California  was  always  more  or  less  aa- 
sociated  or  tinged  with  religious  motives, 
but  the  fact  timt  it  wasareKular practice, 
and  with  somegroujisadaiTy  habit,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  ( Kroeber). 

Among  the  Indian  tril>es  methods  of 
sweating  seem  to  have  been  everywhere 
very  similar.  After  a  half-hour  or  more 
spent  in  the  steaming  air  of  the  sweat- 
house,  the  bather  plunged  into  the  coM 
water  of  astrenm,  when  one  was  near,  and 
thus  the  function  was  ended.  Among  the 
Eskimo  hotair  was  used  in  place  of  steam, 
and  Id  ZnAi,  and  probably  in  the  pueblos 


generallv,  hot  stones  near  the  body  fur- 
nished the  heat.  Tliepra<;tife  of  scrapii^ 
the  iKHiy  with  wooden  or  bone  scrapers 
before  leaving  the  snealrhouse  was  com- 
mon, and  was  perhaps  simply  a  measure 
of  cleanliness,  for  Beechey  records  that 
the  Kaniagmiut  Eskinio  near  Cook  inlet 
do  not  employ  scrapers,  but  rub  them- 
selves after  the  bathwithgrassand  twigs. 
There  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct 
purposes  for  which  sweating  was  prac- 
tised. First,  it  was  a  purely  religious 
for  the  purpose  of  po- 


preparing  for  war;  auiong 


many  tribei',  by  boys  at  the  puberty  age; 
and,  perhaps  generally,  t)efore  anv  seri- 
ous or  hazardousundertaking.  Buclicere- 
monial  Imtliswer^;  almost  always  Attended 
by  scaritication  or  the  mutilation  of  some 

Eart  of  (he  body.  Teit  states  of  the 
tiakyapamuk  th'at  while  in  the  sweat- 
house  the  hunter  "sang  to  bis  spirit." 
No  doubt  the  offering  of  prayers  in  the 
sweat-house  for  succesa  in  various  en- 
terjirises  was  a  general  custom.  The  re- 
ligious motive  proliably  gave  rise  to  the 
practii-e,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  im-  y" 
juirtant  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian^/ 
Second,  sweating  was  important  in  med- 
ical practice  fur  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
underlying  idea  was  doubtless  analogous 
to  its  religious  and  ceremonial  nse,  since 
it  was  intended  to  influence  disease  spir- 
its and  was  usually  prescribed  by  the 
shaman,  who  sang  outside  and  invoked 
the  spirits  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
sweat- lioiiae.  It  was  sometimes  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  sick  person 
who,  assembled  in  the  sweat-house,  sang 
and  prayed  lor  the  jiatient's  recovery. 
Among  the  Plains  tnlie^  all  priests  wno 
perform  ceremonies  have  ustlally  to  pass 
through  (he  sweat-house  to  be  purified, 
and  the  sweating  is  accompante<l  byspecial 
rituals  (Miss  FWchcr).  Whether  tbe 
Indian's  thera[>eulic  theory  was  rational 
or  irrational,  sweating  was  an  efficacious 
remciy  in  many  disfa.<*s  to  which  he  was 
subject,  though  iise<l  with  little  discrimi- 
nation.   Third,  it  wasoften  purely  social 
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and  hygienic — a  number  of  individuals 
entereJi  tiie  sweat-house  togetlier,  appa- 
rently actuated  only  by  social  instinct  and 
appreciation  of  tHe  luxury  of  a  steam 
bath.  Boiler  says  that  the  Sioux,  after 
severe  exertions  on  a  hunt,  resorteti  to  the 
steam  bath  as  a  means  of  invigorating 
their  tired  bodies.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  bt»en  very  common  among  the 
Plains  tribes.  Mooney  states  that  among 
the  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne 
sweating  was  an  almost  daily  custom, 
frequently  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  pfeaf>ure.  It  is  i)ossible  that  this 
prsu^i(^  is  modem  and  that  the  sweat- 
Dath  havS  lost  some  of  ita  primitive  impor- 
tance and  sacredness.  (  h.  w.  ii.  ) 

Sweteti  (Swe'tlt-X).  A  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
in  the  locality  later  called  La  Salina. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Swiat  (Swi^at).  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S. , 
474,  1900. 

Swift  Bird.  The  half-Indian  son  of 
Cliapelle,  a  trader  of  note  on  the  Missouri, 
whose  wife  was  a  Teton  Sioux;  born  at 
Chappelle  cr.,  Hughes  co.,  S.  Dak.,  about 
1842.  He  lived  the  Indian  life  with  his 
mother's  pe<jple,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  note<l  **  Fool  Soldier  Band"  that  res- 
cued the  Shetak  captives  from  White 
Lodvre  in  Nov.  1862.  Swift  fiird  was  an 
intelligent,  i>eace-loving  man,  a  sub-chief 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  his- 
torical happenings  about  old  Ft  Pierre. 
He  died  in  1905.  (  d-  R- ) 

Swino  ( Suu^-no ) .  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  cal  fed  Punta  de  la  Ix)ma. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Swinomish.  Said  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
the  Skagit,  formerly  on  Whidlxjy  id., 
N.  w.  Wash.,  now  under  the  Tulalip  school 
superintendency.  The  Skagit  and  Swi- 
nomish together  numbered  268  in  1909. 
8bA-liuh.- Mallet  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep..  198. 1877 

Swords.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  long  blades  of  flaked  stone  made 
and  us(kI  bv  the  aborigines.  Such  are 
the  wninlerful  bla<ies  of  chalcedony  and 
obsidian  employed  ceremonially  by  cer- 
tain California  tril^es,  and  the  eaually  re- 
markable (lintbladesof  the  middle  MiHsis- 
sippi  Valley  rt'gion.  As  none  of  thesestone 
blades  are  so  specialize<l  as  fully  to  war- 
rant the  U}«  of  the  term  ** sword'*  in  de- 
scribing them,  all  are  therefore  classed  as 
knives  (q.  v.).  In  early  colonial  litera- 
ture frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
wooden  swords  of  the  tribes;  but  these 
weapons  appear  to  have  had  nothing  in 
their  nhape  or  manner  of  use  t4)  distin- 
^push  them  from  the  flattish-bladed  clubs 
intended  to  break  or  bruise  rather  than 


to  cat  or  pierce.  The  term  tomahawk 
IS  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
sword,  as  in  the  wonis  of  Strachev,  who, 
referring  to  the  weapons  of  the  Viiiginia 
Indians,  says:  *' Their  swordes  be  made 
of  a  kind  of  heavy  wood  which  they  have, 
much  like  such  wooden  instruments  as 
our  English  women  swingle  their  flax 
withal  1,  and  which  they  call  monococks, 
as  the  salvadges  in  Bariena,  in  the  Went 
Indies,  call  their(s)  macanas,  and  be 
alike  made;  but  oftentymes  they  use  for 
swordes  the  home  of  adeare  fmt  through 
a  piece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  pickaxe. 
Some  use  a  long  stone  sharpenect  at  both 
ends,  thrust  through  a  handle  of  wood  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  last  they 
were  wont  to  use  instead  of  hatchetts  to 
fell  a  tree,  or  cut  any  massy  thing  in 
sonder;  but  now,  by  trucking  with  us, 
they  have  thowsands  of  our  iron  hatch- 
etts, such  as  thev  l)e"  (Strachev,  Vii^nia, 
Haklu>i;  Soc.  Pub.,  vi,  106,  1849).  See 
DaggerSf  Knices,  Oftsidian,      (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Syilalkoabsh  (S' ifi-kU-kchabsfi).  A  Sa- 
lish  band,  said  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Skopamish  of  Green  r.,  w.  Wash.  (Mallet 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198.  1887).  They  are 
now  with  the  Muckfeshoot  under  the 
Tulalip  school  superintendency,  but  their 
number  is  not  separately  reported. 

Symbolism.  A  symbol  is  an  object  or 
an  action  which  conveys  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  the  actual  concept  correspond- 
ing to  the  objei^t  or  to  the  action.  By 
symbolism  is  meant  either  the  quality  of 
an  object  or  action  of  having  a  symbolic 
meaning  l>e8ides  its  proper  meaning,  or 
the  tendency  to  connect  symbolic  mean- 
ings with  objects  or  actions. 

The  symbolic  tendencies  of  the  North 
American  Indians  are  very  highly  de- 
veloi>ed.  They  are  strong^  among  the 
Indians  of  the  S.  W.,  of  the  Plains,  and 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and,  on  the  whole, 
decrease  in  intensity  toward  the  western 
plateauH  and  the  N.    Symbolism  is  found 

Sirticularly  in  art,  ritual,  and  mythology, 
ne  of  the  most  characteiistic  as^iects  of 
primitive  symbolism  is  found  in  decora* 
tive  art,  w'hich  at  times  serves  purely 
decorative  ends,  but  frequently  is  sym- 
bolic. The  degree  of  symbolism  varies 
considerably  in  different  areas.  In  the 
semirealistic  art  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast* 
characteristic  parts  of  animals  are  utilizea 
as  syml)ols  of  the  whole  animal — the 
beaver's  incisors  for  .the  beaver,  the 
killer-whale's  fin  for  the  killer-whale. 
Cases  in  which  remoter  aflsociations  pre- 
vail are  few  and  uncertain.    The  joint. 


of  British  Columbia,  where  highly  de- 
veloi^ed  geometrical  decoration  of  bas- 
ketry occurs,  the  symbolic  significance  is 
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ordinarily  so  slight  that  we  may  rather 
speak  of  pattern  names  than  of  symbolic 
meaning  of  design.  The  triangle  may  be 
called  a  mountam;  a  zigzag  line,  a  snake; 
a  meandric  pattern,  waves  of  the  sea;  a 
rectangular  line,  the  leg  of  a  lizard;  a 
series  of  acute  angles,  flying  birds.  Simi- 
lar names  occur  m  the  folk-art  of  more 
advanced  ]3eopIe.  Thus  the  Shetland 
islanders  give  their  patterns  names  of 
'^flowers'';  and  thus  has  the  Mexican 
woman  names  for  her  patterns  in  drawn- 
work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  pattern  names  and  a 
stronger  feeling  for  symbolic  significance 
of  a  design.  That  the  tendency  is 
markedly  present  in  California  ana  on 
the  plateaus  of  British  Columbia  is  shown, 
for  instance,  by  rock-paintings  in  which 
a  semicircular  hue  with  ray-like  divergent 
lines  represents  an  unfinished  basket, 
and  symbolizes  industry  and  persever- 
ance; or  in  the  decoration  of  war-axes, 
which  represent  the  woodpecker  and  sym- 
bolize the  striking-power  of  its  beak. 

Symbolic  significance  is  much  more 
highly  developeil  on  the  Great  Plains, 
and  still  more  in  the  S.  VV.  Its  develop- 
ment in  this  area  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
seems  likely  that  one  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  strong  symbolistic  tendency 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  the  S.  The  decorative  ele- 
ments of  which  designs  are  composed 
are  largely  triangles  and  squares,  but 
their  meanings  show  an  endless  variety. 
Thus  the  triangle  or  semicircle,  with  a 
number  of  lines  descending  from  its  base, 
conveys  the  idea  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  of 
the  beneficent  rain-cloud  and  raindrops; 
or,  to  the  Plains  Indian,  of  a  mountain 
and  springs  streaming  down  from  it;  to 
other  tribes,  the  idea  of  the  bear's  foot, 
and  thus  of  the  bear  himself.  A  straight 
line  in  dark  color,  interrupted  by  a  few 
light  spots,  may  be  a  trail  on  the  prairie 
interrupted  by  gulches,  or  the  piith  of 
life.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  style  of 
symbolic  interpretation  of  similar  de- 
si^s.  In  the  S.  W.,  ideas  relating  to 
rain,  water,  and  fertility  prevail;  among 
the  Sioux  men  the  symbolic  significance 
relates  to  war;  among  the  Shoshoni,  geo- 
metric designs  tend  to  become  pictures  of 
events  happening  in  a  certain  geographic 
environment;  but  more  abstract  iaeas, 
like  prayers  for  life,  thoughts,  etc.,  are 
not  aosent.  The  more  important  in  the 
social  or  religious  life  of  a  people  an  ob- 
ject is,  the  more  important  also  is  the 
symbolic  value  of  its  aecoration. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sym- 
bolic ornament  should  be  considered  as  a 
conventionalized  representation  of  the 
symbol  which  was  originally  shown  in  a 
realistic  manner,  or  whether  the  geo- 
metrical ornament  was  given  a  symlx)]ic 


meaning  by  reinterpretation,  has  been 
much  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  both  lines  of  development  have  oc- 
curred with  great  frequency,  but  that  re- 
interpretation  has  been  more  common  in 
North  America.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  similarity  of  style  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  variety  of 
symbolic  interpretation. 

In  a  few  cases  the  symbolic  interpre- 
tation of  decorative  elements  has  become 
so  definitely  fixed  that  we  may  reco^ize 
the  beginnings  of  ideographic  writing. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  u>und  in  the  so- 
called  *' calendar  histories"  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  also  in  symbolic 
objects  used  in  definite  ceremonials. 
Thus  the  associations  between  the  colors 
and  certain  quarters  of  the  world  among 
the  Southern  trib€»;  between  red  and 
blood  among  the  Sioux  (see  Color  sym- 
boliam);  between  an  arrow  and  prayer 
among  the  Huichol ;  that  of  the  triangle  as 
rain-cloud  in  the  8.  W. — seem  so  fixed 
that  their  symbolic  significance  may  be 
read  without  hesitation. 

Symbolism  is  not  confined  to  decora- 
tive art,  but  appears  also  in  other  arts. 
In  music,  rhythm  has  very  often  sym- 
bolic significance;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
I  rhythm  of  the  N.  Pacific  coast,  which 
is  confined  strictly  to  songs  of  the  high- 
est societies  of  the  winter-dances.  The 
burden  of  songps  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  definite  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
song.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  a 
symbolic  meaning  of  musical  phrases  and 
scales  exists  in  America. 

The  dance  is  very  often  symbolic  in  so 
far  as  motion  or  gestures  are  associated 
with  distantly  related  concepts:  like  the 
crouching  of  a  dancer  to  express  his  sub- 
missiveness,  heavy  steps  symbolizing  the 
weight  of  the  wealth  that  he  carries;  or 
a  circuit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  signifying  &is  greatness,  which  per- 
mits him  to  disregard  the  customs  of 
everyday  life. 

Symbolism  in  poetry  is  highly  devel- 
oped; and  it  is  found  that  very  often 
the  meaning  of  songs  is  entirel)r  unintel- 
ligible unless  its  symbolic  meaning  is  ex- 
plained. There  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  this  rule  among  the  songs  of  American 
Indians,  even  among  tribes  that  have  no 
strongly  developed  symbolism  in  deco- 
rative art.  The  numerous  songs  of  the 
Hako  ceremony  of  the  Pawnee  and  those 
of  the  ceremonials  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
examples  of  symbolism  of  poetry. 

Symbolism  plays  an  important  part  in 
rituals  in  so  far  as  acts  signify  or  are  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  result  different 
from  the  act  iteelf.  Thus,  smoking  is  a 
symbol  of  prayer,  the  shooting  of  an  ar- 
row symbolizes  the  sending  or  a  prayer 
to  the  deity,  painting  with  red  paint  sig- 
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nifies  the  bestowal  of  vigor,  playing  cat*8- 
cradle  symbolizes  capture  of  the  sun, 
success  in  gaqnbling  symbolizes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  player  in  other  undertakings. 
In  many  cases  the  objects  used  in  rituals 
are  themselves  symbols.  On  the  n.  Pa- 
cific coast,  cedar-bark  dyed  red  is  the 
symbol  of  the  winter-dance;  cedar- bark 
nndyed,  the  symbol  of  purification;  the 
skin  head-dre^,  that  of  the  summer  sea- 
son; among  the  Pawnee  the  corn  sym- 
bolizes *'the  omniscience  which  the 
earth  is  believed  to  possess**  (Fletcher 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  289,  1904).  The 
flat  pipe  of  the  Arapaho,  the  sacred 
bundles  of  the  Plains  Indians,  the  sacred 
objects  of  the  Pueblos — all  are  symbols 
of  supernatural  powers  or  of  supernat- 
ural beings  (see  Palladium),  Among 
those  tribes  that  possess  an  elaborate  sys- 
tematized cult,  the  symbolism  of  rituals 
is  often  highly  developed;  so  much  so, 
that  the  whole  ritual  may  represent  elab- 
orate mythical  concepts. 

In  magic,  purely  symbolic  actions  are 
not  so  frequent.  A  symbolic  action  per- 
formed on  an  object  connected  in  some 
real  or  imaginary  material  way  with  the 
person  or  animal  to  be  affected  contains 
a  new  psychological  element  not  present 
in  the  concept  of  symbolism.  The  swing- 
ing of  a  bnllroarer  in  which  is  contained 
a  hair  of  the  person  to  be  affected,  and 
which  is  believed  to  produce  dizziness,  is 
a  case  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  sym- 
bolism, although  it  contains  clearly  a 
symbolic  element. 

Whether  or  not  mythology  ma)r  be 
considered  as  primarily  symbolic  is  a 
question  difficult  to  decide.  If  myths,  in 
tneir  original  forms,  are  attempts  to  ex- 
plain nature,  they  must  have  contained 
important  symbolic  elements;  but  the 
present  condition  of  American  mythol- 
ogy, even  among  those  tribes  that  pos- 
sess an  elaborate  s^'stematic  mythology, 
does  not  favor  this  theory.  The  sym- 
bolic sivrniticance  of  the  myth  seems 
rather  a<lventitiou8  than  primary,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  decorative  art  seems  more 
often  rather  adventitious  than  due  to  a 
development  from  realistic  form  to  con- 
ventional form.  In  many  cases  the  pri- 
mary element  seems  to  be  the  tale;  the 
adventitious  element,  the  symlwlic  inter- 

Sretation  of  the  tale.  It  seems  thatw^th 
ae  strong  growth  of  ritual  and  its  sym- 
bolic actions  the  symbolic  significance  of 
mythology  develops,  and  that  the  priests 
in  charge  of  rituals  are  lanrely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  symbolism  of  the 
mytholojry  of  the  southern  plains  and  of 
the  IMeblo  region.  In  all  other  cases 
American  myths  seem  to  be  taken  in  a 
remarkably  matter-of-fact  way. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  American 
fiiym holism  is  much. more  •  nhwimnignoii 


of  action  than  of  opinion;  that  it  develops 
most  strongly  in  artistic  productions  and 
in  religious  rites.  (f.  b.  ) 

Sjpoaria.  An  unidentified  Southern 
** nation"  and  river,  perhaps  mythical. 
The  Svpouria  r.  is  marked  on  Coxe*8  map 
(Caroiana,  12,  1741)  as  a  w.  affluent  of 
the  Mesi^hac^b^  (Mississippi),  joining  it 
below  the  territory  of  the  MosopeleatriDe, 
and  15  leagues  above  Chongue  r.,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  s.  The  name  is 
possibly  another  form  of  Mosopelea  (q.  v. ). 

Ta  (T.'a,  *  chiton*  [?]).  A  Haida  town 
formerly  on  the  e.  coast  of  North  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is 
said  to  have  l>een  occupied  by  a  small 
family  called,  after  the  name  of  the  place, 
Taahl-lanas. --Swan ton,  Cont  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Ta  ( ^grass* ) .  A  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 

of  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N. 

Mex.,  and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 
Ta.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil,  166,  1894.    Ti- 
tdda.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix.  351, 1896  (<d<ki»*  people'). 
T£-t6wa.— Fewkes,  op.  clt 

Ta  (*deer*).    The  second  Kansa  gens. 

Tft.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  280, 1897.  Ta- 
we-ka-ahe'-ga.— Morgan.  Anc.  8oc,  156,  1877. 
Wigige.— Doreey,  op.  clt. 

Taa  (Td^-a,  'maize*).  A  clan  of  the 
Zufii,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  traditional  Ataa,  or  Seea  peo- 
ple, with  the  6  former  Com  clans  of  the 

Zufli. 

Ta'a-kwe.—CiLshing  in  Millstone,  ix,  2.  Jan.  1S84; 

56.  Apr.  1884  (itirc;  => 'people').    Tiat6n<Uanah- 


kwe.— Cu.<<hing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  386.  1896 
(=•  people  of  all  .seed*).  T6-wa-que. — Stevenson 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  541, 1887. 

Taahl-lanas  ( 'the  people  of  the  town  of 

Ta').    An  extinct  Haida  family  which 

formerly    lived    on    North    id.,    Queen 

Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.    See  Ta. 

T!a'al.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida.  276, 1906. 

Tabagane,  Tabaganne.    See  Toboggan. 

Tabahtea.  A  Porno  division,  or  proba- 
bly a  village,  in  1851,  w.  of  the  Shanel,  in 
s.  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  and  speakine  the 
same  language. — Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  112,  1853. 

Tabegnache  ( contr.  of  Mo-a-wa-ia'tt' 
wach,  *  people  living  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  mountain.* — Hrdlicka).  A  Ute  divi- 
sion formerly  living  in  s.  w.  Colorado, 
chiefly  about  Los  Pmos.  In  1885  there 
were  1,252  under  the  name  at  Ouray 
agency,  e.  Utah.  They  are  now  officially 
designated  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  in 
1909  numl)ered  469  unaer  the  Uinta  and 

Ouray  agency,  Utah. 

Mo-a-wa-U-ve-waoh.— A.  Hrdlidka,  Inf'n,  1907 
(own  name).  Pauohes. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  665,  1889  (or  Tabuaches).  Pobawoteh* 
TJtahs.— Collins  (1859)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69.  36th 
Cong..  1st  sess..  46.  1860.  Bua-huntera,— Burton, 
City  of  Saints,  578. 1861.  Tabafuaohe.— Smithson. 
Misc.  Coll..  XIV,  art.  6.  40. 1878.  TabahiiaehM.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  29, 1863.  Tabeohya.— 
Burton,  op.  clt.,  578.  Tabegnaohe  TXtaha.— U.  S. 
Btat.  at  Large,  xiv,  275,  1868.  Tabeguachia.— 
Mayer.  Mexico,  ii,  38. 1853.  TUMfwaehea.— Mor- 
gan, Consang. and  Affin., 290. 1871.  Tabehuaehia.— 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Hex.,  2tk  8.,  I,  401,  1864.  Tabe-aaohM.— Graves  in 
Ind.  Afr.  Rep.,  886, 1854.    Tabaqoaeba.— Taylor  in 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong.,  spec,  scsb.,  11,  1867. 
Tabequaohe  TJtet.~Bea(lle,  Undeveloped  West, 642, 
1873.  Tabewaohes.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  813, 
188r>.  Tabiachit.— Domenech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  1, 444, 
imi  Tabrackis.— Ibid.,  ii.  66,  1860.  Tavewaohi.— 
A.  HrdliCka.  infn,  1907  (own  name).  TaTiaohis.— 
Kscudero.  Not.  Kstad.  du  Chihuahua,  231.  1834. 
Tubuaohe.— Taylor  in  C'^1.  Farmer,  May  29,  1863. 
TJnoompahcre.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  327, 1903  (so  called 
from  name  of  reservation).  Tutaa  Anoapafari.— 
Dominnruez  and  Kscalante  (1770),  op.  cit.,  406. 
TuU  Tabehuaohi.— Ibid.,  402. 

Tabin.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  ii,  103,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coaflt  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tabira  ( Ta-bi-ra^) .  A  former  pneblo  of 
the  Tompirofl,  a  division  of  the  Piros 
(q.  v.),  Hituated  at  the  southern  apex  of 
the  Met^a  de  los  Junianos,  n.  e.  of  the 
present  Socorro,  central  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  are  commonly  known  as  Gran  Qui- 
vira,  a  name  erroneously  applied  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  because  of 
their  supposed  identification  with  the 
Quivira  ((j.  v. )  of  Coronado  and  OHate  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  Spanish 
mission  was  established  at  Tabira  in  1629 
by  Frav  Francis<*o  de  Acevedo,  which  still 
exintecl  in  1644,  but  the  two  churches  and 
monai'leries  (one  commenced  between 
1629  and  lt)44,  the  other  probably  between 
16H0  and  1670)  were  perhaps  never  com- 
pleted. The  walls  are  still  standing. 
The  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned 
between  1670  and  1675  on  account  of  per- 
sistent depredations  bv  the  Apac^he,  who 
were  responsible  for  tlie  deiK)pulation  of 
all  the  Pueblo  villajren  e  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  this  section.  The  inhabitants  of  Ta- 
bira lied  to  Socorro  and  Alamillo,  N. 
Mex.,  for  safety,  finally  finding  their  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  El  Paw,  Tex.  Judging 
by  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  former 
population  of  Tabira  probably  did  not 
excee<l  1,500.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Pajwrs,  iv,  282  etseq.,  1892;  Lum- 
mis  in  S<!ribner's  Mag.,  466,  Apr.  1893; 
See  also  PiroSf  Puebloi*,  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Grand  doavira.— Marcou  in  Mdllhaui«en,  Pacific,  i, 
848, 18&8.  Grand  aoivira.— Wallace,  Land  of  Pue- 
blo8,  240,  1888.  Gran  auivira.— Parke,  map  N. 
Mux.,  1851.  Gran  ftuiTra.— Howe,  HiMt.Coll..  map, 
1851.  Joan  auivira.— Am.  Antiq.,  x,  '255,  1888. 
La  Gran  (luiYira.— Howe,  op.  c-it.,  377.  TabiriL— 
Bandelier  (1888)  in  Pnx-.ConK.  AmOr.,vii.452. 1890 
(''erroneously  called  (Jran-Quivira").  Tabira. — 
KMCAlante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
In.<t.  Paper><.  in,  132. 1890.  Tavira.— De  Per,  carte 
(1705)  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  iv,  290.  1892. 

Tablet!.  See  Inscribed  tablets^  Pierced 
tablets. 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tab.— Voth.  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282, 
1908.  Tabo  winwfi.— Fewkes  m  19th  Hep.  B.  A.  £., 
583, 1900 (tp/fltrn= 'clan').  Tabwun-w^.— Fewketi 
In  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404,  1894.  Tap.— Voth,  op. 
<rit.,  '283.  Tavo.— Doraey  and  Voth,  Oraibi  Soyid, 
12.  1901.  Tda'-bo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
39, 1H91. 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Tal)o  (Cottontail 
Rabbit)  and  Sowi  (Jack-rabbit)  clans. 
They  claim  to  have  come  from  the  S. 


Tab  nyd-m^— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil,  404, 18M 
(ni/fl-niti=  •  phratry* ).    Ta'-bo.— Ibid.,  406. 

Tabogimkik.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probablv  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frye 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  let  s.,  z, 
116, 1809. 

Tabogine.    See  Toboggan, 

Taboo.  A  Polynesian  term  {tafbu)  ap- 
plied to  an  interdiction  proper  to  or  laid 
ui)on  a  person,  place,  day,  name,  or  any 
conceivaole  thing,  which  is  thereby  ren- 
dered sacred  and  communication  with 
it  except  to  a  few  people  or  imder  certain 
circumstances  forbidden.  It  was  for- 
merly 80  striking  an  institution,  and  was 
in  consequence  so  freauently  mentioned 
by  explorers  and  travelere,  that  the  word 
has  been  adoi>ted  into  English  both  as 
applying  to  similar  customs  among  other 
races  and  in  a  collo(]uial  sense.  Its  n^a- 
tive  side,  being  the  more  conspicuous,  be- 
came that  indicated  b>rthe  adopted  term; 
but  religious  prohibitions  among  primi- 
tive peoples  being  closely  bound  up  with 
others  of  a  positive  character,  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter  as  well,  and  writers 
fre<]uently  speak  of  the  taboos  connected 
witn  the  killing  of  a  bear  or  a  bison,  or 
the  taking  of  a  salmon,  meaning  therebv 
the  ceremonies  then  performed,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  In  colloquial  English 
usage  the  term  taboo  has  ceased  to  have 
any  religious  significance. 

Whether  considered  in  its  negative  or 
in  its  positive  aspect  this  term  may  be 
applietl  in  North  America  toa  numbierof 
regulations  observed  at  definite  periods 
of  life,  in  connection  with  important 
undertakings,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  considerable  numbers  of  persons. 
Such  were  the  regulations  observed  by 
boys  and  girls  at  puberty;  by  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  of  a  child;  by  relatives  after 
the  decease  of  a  |>er8on;  by  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupa- 
tions ;  by  boys  desiri  ng  guardian  spirits  or 
wishing  to  Income  shamans;  by  shamans 
and  chiefs  desiring  more  power,  or  when 
curing  the  sick,  prophesying,  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  food  by  supernatural  means, 
or  ^'showing  their  power'*  in  any  manner; 
by  novitiates  into  secret  societies,  and  by 
leaders  in  society  or  tribal  dances  in 
preparation  for  them.  Among  the  Lil- 
looet,  on  the  first  day  of  the  berry-picking 
season,  only  enough  berries  for  that  day 
were  gathered,  under  the  impression  that 
gathering  more  would  bring  misfortune. 
Among  the  Kutchin  those  who  prepared 
bodies  for  burial  were  under  certain  re- 
striction for  some  time  afterward,  and 
widows  and  widowers  among  manv  tribes 
suffered  siniilarlv.  The  telling  of  stories 
also  was  tab<H>ed  at  certain  seasons.  In 
tribes  divided  into  totemic  clans  or  gentes 
each  individual  was  often  calleil  on  to  ob- 
serve certain  regulations  in  regard  to  his 
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totem  animal.  This  cnstom,  as  amonf;^  the 
Yuchiand  theNavaho,  forexample,  some- 
timen  took  the  form  of  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition against  killing  the  totem  animal; 
but  at  other  times  it  merely  involved  an 
apology  to  the  animal  or  abstinence  from 
eating  certain  parts  of  it.  The  negative 
prohibitions,  those  which  may  be  called 
the  taboos  proper,  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  hunting,  fishing,  war,  women,  sleep, 
certain  kindn  of  work,  and  so  forth,  but 
above  all  in  abstinence  from  eating,  while 
among  pot<itive  a<>companiments  may  be 
mentioned  washing,  sweat-bathing,  flagel- 
lation, and  the  takmg  of  emetics  and  other 
medicines. 

In  the  majority  of  American  tribes  the 
name  of  a  dead  man  was  not  uttered — 
unless  in  some  altered  form — for  a  con- 
siderable i)eriod  after  his  demise,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Kiowa,  the  cus- 
tom was  carried  ho  far  that  names  of  com- 
mon animals  or  other  terms  in  current 
use  were  entirely  dropi>ed  from  the  lan- 
guage because  of  the  death  of  a  i>erson 
bearing  such  a  name.  Frequently  it  was 
considered  improper  for  a  man  to  men- 
tion his  own  name,  and  the  mention  of 
the  i>ersonal  name  was  avoided  by  wives 
and  husbands  in  addressing  €»ich  other, 
and  sometimes  by  other  relatives  as  well. 
But  the  moh^t  common  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  that  which  decreed  that  a  man 
should  not  address  his  mother-in-law  di- 
rectly, or  vice  versa,  and  the  prohibition 
of  intercourse  often  applied  t<j  fathers-in- 
law  and  daughters-in-law  also. 

The  objects  of  these  prohibitions, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  were  as 
numerous  as  human  desires  or  human 
fears.  In  Polynesia  the  taboo  was  largely 
a  method  of  government,  and  fear  of  retri- 
bution from  Doth  supernatural  and  mun- 
dane sources  was  the  diret^t  cause  of  the 
obe<lience  yielded  to  it.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  .separate  the  regulations  m 
America  to  which  this  term  ha.s  been  ap- 
plied, and  which  were  governed  by  fear 
of  nonfuUilment,  from  those  in  which  the 
motivt*  was  a  desire  for  additional  bene- 
fits. Thus  omission  of  the  cust(.>mary 
pul)erty,  birth,  mortuary,  war,  and  hunt- 
ing regulations  no  doubt  would  be  con- 
8iaere<l  as  inviting  certiiin  misfortune, 
but  in  most  of  these  there  was  what  may 
be  termed  a  sliding  scale  of  ol)servance, 
resulting  in  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
good  fortune — or  more  likelihood  of  good 
fortune — in  proportion  to  fuller  or  more 
meiiger  observance  of  such  regulations. 
Then  there  were  other  regulations,  as 
those  voluntarily  adopted  by  chiefs  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  who  desired  more 
wealth,  or  those  accepted  by  shamans 
desiring  more  i>ower,  the  omission  of 
which  would  have  occasioned  them  no 
loss  of  the  i)ro8perity  they  were  already 


enjoying.  It  will  be  seen  that  taboo  is 
one  aspect  of  religious  phenomena  known 
by  many  other  names  and,  at  least  among 
the  lower  races,  is  almost  as  broad  as  re- 
ligion itself.    See  Religion,        (  j.  b.  s.) 

Tabo-Piba  ( '  rabbit  [and]  tobacco ' ) .  A 
phratral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consisting  of 
the  Rabbit,  Jack-rabbit,  and  TohScoo 
clans.  They  claim  to  have  come  from  a 
region  in  s.  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi, 
and  from  Little  Colorado  r. — Fewkes  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  583,  1900.  See  Piba, 
Tabo. 

Taeahlay.  One  of  the  Diegnefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  £x.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Taeaho.    See  Tuckahoe, 

Taoame.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  near  the  lower  San 
Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  Texas.  In  1728 
Rivera  referred  to  them  as  living  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  described  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Pampopa,  Pastia,  and 
others,  as  unwarlike  wanderers  who  sub- 
sisted on  fish  and  sylvan  products  (Pro- 
yecto,  estado  3, 1[43).  The  Tacame  en- 
tered San  Francisco  ae  la  Espada  mission 
soon  after  its  foundation,  but  proved  ve^ 
troublesome  by  running  away.  In  17^ 
they  fled  to  tne  Colorado  r.  and  estab- 
lished a  rancheria  which,  it  was  said,  con- 
sisted of  200  persons.  When  Governor 
Sandoval  ana  Father  Yzasmendi  went 
after  them,  they  resisted,  but  42  were 
captured  and  taken  back  to  their  mission 
(Testimony  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Misiones, 
XXI,  exp.  2,  fol.  19).  In  a  short  time 
they  again  fled,  leaving  their  mission  de- 
serted (Lamar  Papers,  MS.  dated  1738); 
thejr  expressed  a  aesire  to  go  to  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission,  and  were  given 
permission  to  do  so.  A  few  embraced  the 
opportunity,  but  more  of  them  entered 
mission  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepci6n,  where,  after  1741,  they  lived 
in  considerable  numbers  (Concepci6n 
Marriage  Records,  passim.).  In  17^, 
1780,  and  1793,  respectively,  they  were 
reporU^d  as  still  at  this  mission.  In  a  re- 
port of  1 780,  Governor  Cabello  gave  the 
nabitat  of  the  tribe  as  near  the  coast  be- 
tween San  Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  first  en- 
countered by  the  Spaniards.  The  Ca- 
cames,  said  by  Solfs  to  have  been  at  San 
Jos6  mission  near  San  Antonio,  are  evi- 
dently the  same  people.  (h.  k.  b.) 

Aroahamot.— Lamar  Papeni,  Doc.  of  1737,  MS. 
Oaeames.— Soils,  Diario  (1767)  in  Mem.  do  Naeva 
Espafla,  XXVII,  270,  MS.  (evidently  identical). 
Taeamanes.— Description  of  the  Texas  miarions 
(1740),  ibid..  203.  T&oames.— Rivera.  Diario.  leg. 
2602. 17dti.  Taoonet.— Revilla  Qigedo,  C^rta.  171)1. 
Tanoamet.— Bon  ilia  (1772)  quoted  in  Texas  Hist. 
Asso.Quar.. viii,38.1905.  Teoameaea.— Barvia. En- 
sayo.  271. 1723.  Teoamenes.— Shea,  note  in  Char- 
levoix, New  France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Teoamoaea.— 
Barcia.  op.  cit  TaheamaiL— Joutel  ( 1687)  in  Mar* 
gryi  D6c.,  xii,  288,  1878.    ThaonM.— Concepci6n 
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Marriage  Records,  17&9.  TheeamenM.— Joutel 
(1687)in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1.  137,  1846. 
Thecamona. — Ibid. 

Tacanhpisapa  ( *  Black  Tomahawk ' ) .  A 
former  Mdewakanton  band,  named  from 
the  chief. 

Blaok-Tomahawk.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note, 
1858.    Ta-oan-rpi-ta-pa.— Ibid. 

Taeatacnm.  A  river,  an  island,  and 
probably  a  village  of  the  Saturiba  tribe  of 
N.  E.  Florida,  about  1565.  The  river  is 
said  by  Laudonni(^re  to  be  the  one  the 
French  called  the  Seine  (Sequana),  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  St  Marys, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Florida 
and  Georgia.  The  island  was  evidently 
what  is  now  Cumberland  id.  The  village 
is  not  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591 
accompanying  Le  Moyne*s  Narrative,  and 
may  have  been  either  on  the  n.  (Georgia) 
or  s.  (Florida)  side,  but  the  chief  is  al- 
ways mentioned  in  the  French  narrative 
as  a  kinsman  or  ally  of  the  ** great  king 
Satourioua. * '  Brinton  incorrectly  locates 
it  on  the  coast  s.  of  St  Augustine,  prob- 
ablv  confusing  it  with  Tucururu,  named 
by  i'ray  Francisco  Pareja  in  1612  as  one 

of  the  Timucuan  dialects.  (j.  mJ 

Oatacouru.— Laudonnl^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.s..  351,  1869  (the  river;  first  syllable 
evidently  omitted  by  mistake).  Taoadocoron.— 
Ibid., 315 (chief).  Tacataooupu.— Ibid., 348  (river). 
Tacataeuru.— Barcia,  Ennayo,  121.  1723  (island). 
Taoataoourott.— Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  349. 1869. 

Tachi.  One  of  the  lar^r  tribes  of  the 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  family,  living  on  the 
plains  N.  of  Tulare  lake,  s.  central  Cal. 
They  held  the  country  w.  of  the  Coast 
range.  Powers  puts  them  on  Kings  r., 
near  Kingston.  According  to  Alexan- 
der Taylor,  members  of  this  tribe  were 
brought  to  San  Antonio  and  Dolores  (San 
Francisco)  missions  as  neophytes.  Tatch6 
or  Telame  is  mentioned  by  Shea  (preface 
to  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta's  Vocab.  of  S.  An- 
tonio mission)  as  the  name  of  the  tribe 
speaking  the  San  Antonio  language,  a 
Salinan  dialect.  These  Tatch6  and  Te- 
lam^,  however,  are  the  Tachi  andTelam- 
ni  who  had  been  taken  to  the  mission,  and 
Taylor  may  be  correct  in  giving  Sexta pay 
as  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  more  correctly 
village  site,  originally  at  San  Antonio. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Yokuts  tribes, 
only  a  fragment  of  the  former  number  re- 
mains; but  though  reduced  to  a  few  dozen 
survivors,  the  Tachi  are  today  among  the 
half-<lozen  most  numerous  trib«3  left  of 
the  original  forty  or  more  comprising  the 
Yokuts  stock.  Most  of  the  survivors  oc- 
cupy a  settlement  near  Lemoore,  Kings 
00.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Ataoh.— Johnston  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.61,  82dCk)nir., 
1st  sess.,  23,  1852.  A-taehe.— Ibid.,  22.  Baohi.— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (a  Yokuts  form;  see  Tad^ 
below).  La-ohes.— Barbourin  Sen.  Ex.I>oc.4,32d 
Cong., spec.  Res8.,2&l,  1853.  Taohet.— Johnston,  op. 
cit.,22.  Taohi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni.  870.  1877.  Ta^je^Javi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn, 
1908  (plural  form).  Ta4]i.— Ibid,  (a  Yokuts  form; 
»ee  DacM,  above).  Tah'-elie.— Merriam  in  Science, 


XIX,  916.  June  15, 1904.  Tal-ohea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
400,  1857.  Tatoh^.— Pimental,  Lenguasde  Mex., 
891, 1865  (or  Telam4).  Tatohaea.— Ind.  Aff.,  Rep., 
219, 1861. 

Taehik  (from  UcJiiky   'the  bay').     An 

Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village  on  St  Michael 

id.,  near  the  Russian  reaoubt,  and  now 

included  in  the  town  of    St  Michael, 

Alaska. 

Taehik.— Petroff  in  10th  Censos,  Alaska,  11. 1884. 

Tatohek.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet,   Alaska,  620,  1906 

(quoted form).   Teohek.— Ibid.   Tsats^bnL— Dall, 

Alaska,  13,  1870.    Tutsogemttt.— Ibid,   (name  of 

people). 

Taehikhwutme  ('village  on  a  plateau'). 
Mentioned  as  a  former  Athapascan  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Calif omia,  just  n.  of 

the  mouth  of  Klamath  r. 
Ta-toi'-qw^Lt-me.— Dorse V    in   Jour.    Am.    Folk- 
lore,   III,    2S7,    1890   (Naltunnetunne    name). 
Ta-toi'  te'-ne.— Dorsey,  Smith  River  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Khaamotene  name) . 

Tachikhwiitiiie.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Ro^e  r.,  Oreg.,  above 

the  mouth  of  Illinois  r. 
Bhioh-e-4uet-to-ny.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census, 
B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Ta-toi'-qwftt.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890.  Teohaquit— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1866. 219, 1857.  Te-oheh-qQat.-Oibbs,  MS.  on 
coast  tribes,  B.  A.  E. 

Taohilta.  A  former  village  of  the  Pft^ 
pago  in  s.  Arizona  or  n.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348, 1864. 

Taehis.    See  Tawkee, 

Taehakhaslitnn.    A  former   village  of 

the  Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Ghetoo  r., 

Oreg. 

Ta'-ton-qas-li'-tiln.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  286, 1890. 

Tachnwit.    An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 

side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Ta'-tott-wXt".— Dorsey  in  Jour.   Am.   Folk-lore, 

III,  229, 1890. 

Tachy  ( '  tail  of  the  water ' ) .  A  village 
01  the  Tatshiautin  at  the  mouth  of  Tacn4 

r., Brit.  Col.    Pop. 32in  1881 ;  66 in  1909. 
Taohy.— Harmon,  Jour.,  216, 1820.    Thatoe.— Mor- 
ice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 1898. 
Taekaponsha.    See  Massapequa, 
Tackchandeseechar.      A    Teton    Sioux 

band  belonging  to  the  Saone  division. 
Taok-ohan-de-aae-^ar.— Oriflr.    Jour.    Lewis  and 
Clark  (1805),  vi,  99, 1906.    Taok-chan-de^a-char.— 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind  Aff.,  i.  715,-1832. 

Taooxinet.  An  Abnaki  village,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at  the 
falls  of  Kennebec  r.,  near  Waterville, 

Kennebec  co..  Me. 

Taoonet— Niles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d 
s.,  VI.  232, 1887.  Taooniok.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res., 212, 
1824.  Taoonnet.— French  map,  1744.  cited  bv 
Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  49,  1809.  TaeoaodL-^Tburcn 
(1716)   quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  191,  1826. 

Taufhtanakagnet Smith    (1631)   in  Mass.  Hist 

Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s..  Ill,  22,  1833.  Teooaat— Niles 
(1761).  ibid..  VI,  236^837.  Ttuo<miek.—Fal month 
conf.  (1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  in,  408, 1868. 
Tirionet.— Record  of  1727  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
0>ll.,ii,259, 1827(misprint).  Tooooimook.— Church 
(1690)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,y.,  276, 1861. 
Triconniek.— Penhallow  (1726),  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1, 107, 1824. 

Taoqnison.  A  Papago  village  on  the 
Arizona-Sonora  border,  with  70  Indian 
families  in  1871. — Wilbur  in  Ind.  Ail. 
Rep.  1871,  365,  1872. 

Tadema.    See  Tatemy. 
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Tadeovaqni.  A  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  Maricopa,  on  the  Kio  Ciila,  Ariz.;  vis- 
iteti  by  Kino  and  Manjre  in  1099.  Sedel- 
mair  (1749)  mentions  the  place  as  afford- 
ing a  ^(kkI  site  for  a  inifksion. 
Ban  Tadeo  Vaqui.— Kino  (1099)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  2r.8,  1HH4.  8.  Jndat  Tadeo.— 
Sedelmair  (1749)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Hex.,  307,1889.  8.  TadeoBatqui.— Kino,map(1701), 
ibid., 300.  8. Thaddttutde  Batki.— Ki no, map ( 1702) , 
in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74,  l?-»6.  T4de» 
yaqoi.— MnnKc  (1009)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.Mex.,  ^57, 1S89. 

Tadji-lanas  ( TiVdji  Wims^  or  Tcls  Wna9y 
*Band-town  people').  Two  important 
Haida  families  Ixilouging  to  the  Raven 
clan.  It  would  probably  be  truer  to  sav 
that  they  were  two  parts  of  one  family,  al- 
though they  came  to  l)e  widely  separated 
geographically.  According  to  tradition 
Uiis  family  and  4  others  once  lived  togeth- 
er in  a  town  near  Sand  Spit  pt.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  compo8e<l  of  5  rows  of 
houses.  ThoHein  the  frontrow werecalled 
Tadji-lanaH,  Ix'ciiuse  they  were  close  to  the 
beach;  thone  in  the  next,  Kuua-lanas 
(•  Point-town  jwopleM,  Ixicause  their  row 
ran  out  on  a  point;  those  in  the  third, 
Yaku-lanjis  ( *  Middle-town  people' ),  be- 
cause they  occujned  the  middle  row;  those 
in  the  fourth,  Koeta.s  ( *  Earth-eaters* ),  be- 
(nuse  they  lived  near  the  trails  where  it 
was  very  mud<ly;  and  those  in  the  fifth, 
Stlenga-ianiLs  ('Rear-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  live<l  farthest  Ixick.  Another 
tradition  relates  that  this  family,  together 
with  the  Kagials-kegawai  of  Skedans, 
sprang  from  a  woman  who  was  on  House 
id.  (Atana)  when  it  rose  out  of  the  flood. 
One  branch  were  reckoned  among  the 
Gunghet-haidagai,  and  a  suMivision 
calle<l  Kaidju-kegawai  owned  the  south- 
ernmost town  on  the  island.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  the  northern  division, 
after  living  for  a  while  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  came  to  occupy  Kasaan 
in  Alaska,  the  most  northerly  Haida 
town.  The  Gunghet  branch  is  almost 
pictinct  Tj    k   s  ) 

Tl'dji  U'nat.  -S wanton, Cont.  Haida.  268.272, 1906. 
Tatla'nat.— Bon.s  in  l'.>th  Rei».  N.W.  Tribes  Can., 
22,  IVJH.  Tat  Lennat.— Harrison  in  I*roc.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can..  Nf.  II,  l'J4,  1895. 

Tadoiko.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
neigh borhooil  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Hull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  11)05. 

Tadonsao  ('at  the  nipples.' — Hewitt). 
The  princii>al  village  of  the  Tadouaac  on 
St  Lawrence  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sagu- 
enav  r.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
trailing  post,  founded  by  Samuel  de 
Chamj>1ain,  and  a  Jesuit  miasion  was 
e8ta])liHhe<l  there  as  early  as  1616. 

Tadeussac— I^t  Tour  map,  1779.  Tadouoao.— 
Duteli  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  I»«>c.  r^>l.  Hist.,  I,  1856. 
TadouMo.— C'hamplain  (1603),  (Euvrcs,  70,  1870; 
Harris,  Vdy.  aii<l  Trav.,  ii,  map.  1705.  Tadouiae. — 
Dobbs,  Hudson  hay.  map,  1741  (misprint).  Ta- 
douaca.— Harris,  op.  oit..  i,  map  (misprint). 
Tadoustac.— Champlaiu  (KKM),  (Euvres,  216. 1870; 
map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,    1856. 


TadooMaeienB.  —  EsnautR  and  Rapilly  map,  17T7. 
Tadoaac.— .IffTervs,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1.  map.  1761. 
TaduMakuk.— <fatMhct.  PonobHcot  MS.,  B.A.E., 
1887  (Pcnobm'ot  name). 

Tadonsao.  A  Montagnais  tribe  or  l>and 
on  Saguenay  r.,  Quelle.  In  1863  part 
of  the  tribe  were  on  a  reservation  at 
Manicouagan,  while  others  were  at  Peri- 
bouka. 

TadiiBli.  A  Hankiitchin  village  on  the 
upper  Yukon,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of 
KSidik  r.  Pop.  48  in  1880. 
Oharleji  Villajre.— I'etroff  in  10th  CeiMUS,  Alas-ka, 
map,  1880.  Charley  ViUa«.— Baker,  GeoK.  Diet. 
Alaska,  170,  1906.  Tadooth.— Schwa tka,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  88, 1885. 

Taenhatentaron.  A  former  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
Saint  Ignace.    It  was  destroyed  by  the 

Iroquois  in  1649. 

Bainot  Ignaoe.— Jes.  Rel.  1639.  74,  1858,  Bt.  Ifaa- 
tiua.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  179,  1865.  Taaahaten- 
taroB.-Jes.  Rel.  1639.  74,  1858. 

Taensa.  A  tribe  related  in  language  and 
customs  to  the  Natchez,  from  w-lioni  they 
must  have  sei^arated  shortljr  before  the  l>e- 
ginniug  of  the  historic  period.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  part  of  theTaensa  were 
encountered  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  but  the 
first  mention  of  them  under  their  proper 
name  is  by  La  Salle  and  his  companions, 
who  visiteil  them  in  1682  on  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
then  living  on  L.  St  Joseph,  an  ox-l>ow 
cut-off  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  pres- 
ent Tensas  parish,  La.  Tonti  stopped  at 
their  villages  in  1686  and  1690,  and  in 
1698  they  were  visited  by  Davion,  La 
Source,  and  De  Montiguy,  the  last  of 
whom  settle<l  among  them  as  missionary 
the  following  year.  In  1700  Iberville 
found  him  there,  and  the  two  returned 
together  to  the  Natchez,  Do  Montigny 
having  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to 
that  tribe.  St  Cosme,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded De  Montiguy  among  the  Natchez, 
consMered  the  Taensa  too  much  re«luced 
for  a  separate  mission,  and  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  draw  them  to  the 
Natchez.  In  1706  the  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  Yazoo  and  Chickasaw  induced 
the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  settlements 
and  take  refuge  with  the  Bayogonla, 
whom  they  soon  after  attacked  treairher- 
ously  and  almost  destn>yed.  After  they 
had  occupied  several  different  positions 
along  the  Mississippi  southward  of  the 
Manchac,  Bienville  mvitcni  them  to  settle 
near  Mobile  and  assigned  them  lands  not 
far  from  his  post.  They  remained  here 
many  vcars,  giving  their  name  to  Tensaw 
r.;  but  in  1764,  rather  than  pass  under 
the  English,  they  removed  to  Rtnl  r.,  in 
company  with  a  numl>er  of  the  other 
small  tril)es  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
same  year,  in  company  with  the  Apa- 
lachce'and  Pakana,  they  applied  to  the 
French  commandant  for  permission  to 
settle  on  Bayou  l^Fourche;  but,  though 
it  was  granted,  neither  they  nor  the  Apo- 
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lachee  appear  to  have  taken  advanta^^e  of 
it.  They  remained  at  first  on  Red  r., 
but  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Bayou 
Boeuf.  About  the  time  when  Louisiana 
passed  under  control  of  the  United  States 
they  sold  these  lands  also  and  moved  to 
the  northern  end  of  Grand  lake,  where  a 
small  bayou  bears  their  name.  As  an 
independent  tribe  they  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  some  Chitimacha  Indians 
are  descend^  from  them.  The  Taensa 
were  always  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
In  1698  De  Montigny  estimated  them  at 
700,  and  two  years  later  Iberville  placed 
the  number  of  their  warriors  at  300, 
while  in  1702  he  assigned  them  150  fam- 
ilies, a  figure  also  given  by  St  Cosme  the 
year  before.  Du  ftatz  (1718-34)  placed 
the  number  of  their  cabins  after  their  re- 
moval t<J  Mobile  at  100,  probably  an 
overestimate.  The  **  Little  Taensas" 
spoken  of  by  Iberville  were  evidently  the 
Avoyelles  (q.  v.).  In  1699  a  Taensa 
Indian  gave  Iberville  the  following  list  of 
villages  belonging  to  his  people,  but  most 
of  the  names  are  evidently  in  the  Mobil- 
ian  trade  language:  Taensas,  Chaoucoula, 
Conchayon,  Couthaougoula,  Nyhougou- 
las,  Ohytoucoula.s,  and  Talanpa. 

The  Taensa  have  attained  a  unique 
interest  in  modern  times  from  an  attempt 
of  two  French  seminarists  to  introduce  a 
product  of  their  own  ingenuity  as  a 
grammar  of  the  Taensa  language.  The 
deception  was  exposed  by  Brinton  in 
1885,  but  for  a  while  it  gave  rise  to  a 
heated  controversy.  See  Pseudo- Indian, 
Consult  Swanton  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
X,  24, 1908,  and  authors  therein  cited;  (2) 

in  Bull.  43,  B.  A.  K,  1910.  ( j.  r.  s.) 
Caensa.— Neill.  HLst.  Minn..  173.1858.  Cho'aha.— 
Swanton  in  Am.  Anthr..  x.  no.  1.  1908  (Chiti- 
mat'tiH  name).  Grands  Taenaat.— Iberville  (1699) 
in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  409,  1880.  Haatriryini.— Par- 
isot  and  Adam,  Taen.sa  Grammar,  1882  (said  to 
mean  •warriors'  and  to  be  their  own  name). 
Tabensa.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Taencaa.— 
Tonti  (1682)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1.62. 1846. 
Taensas.  —  Hennejpin,  New  Discov..  155,  1698. 
Taenaos.— GOssefeld,  Map  IJ.  S.,  1784.  Taenzas.— 
Shea,  (;ath.  Mlsa..  437,  1855.  Tahensa.— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margrv,  D«Jc.,  i.  616,  1876.  Takensa.— 
Joutel  (1685)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846. 
Talusas.—LaM^tairle(16M2)ouoted,ibid.. 11.21,1875 
(miscopied).  Tenisaws.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
84,  1806.  Tensagini.— Parisr>t  aiid  Adam,  Taensa 
Gram.,  1882.  Tensas.— P^niciiut  (1700)  in  French, 
Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  I,  58.  1869.  Tensau.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4.  55. 1848.  Tensaw.— Siblev,  Hist. 
Sketches,  84,  1806.  Tensa.— Ibid.,  121.  Tinjas — 
JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776.  Tlnnsals.— Char- 
levoix, New  France,  vi,  39,  1866.  Tinsas.— P^ni- 
caut  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^c,  v,  397,  1883.  Tins- 
sas.— Ibid.,  508. 

Taensa.  The  chief  one  of  the  7  Taensa 
villages  in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry, 
Dec,  IV,  179,  1880. 

Tagaioke  (Ta-ga-sokey  *  forked  like  a 
spear ').  An  Oneida  village  formerly  on 
Fisher.,  near  Vienna,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Morgan, League  IrcM^.,  473,  map,  1861. 

Tuiib.  A  small  tril)e  living  about 
Tagkui  and  Marsh  lakes,  Brit.  Col.    They 


are  classed  with  the  Tlin^t  stock  on  the 
basis  of  a  vocabulary  obtained  by  Dawson 
(Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1887);  but 
as  they  resemble  the  interior  Athapascan 
Indians  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  adopted  their  present  lan- 
guage from  the  Chilkat.  They  are  prob- 
ably part  of  DalPs  **Nehaunee  or  the 
Chi Ikaht  river."  (j.  r.  s.) 

stick  Indians.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.. 
192b,  1887  (coast  name  for  theee  people  and  all 
other  interior  Indians) .  Tahk-heaah.— Schwatka 
in  Century  Maf .,  747,  Sept.  1885.  Tank-heesh.~ 
Ibid.,  743  (may  be  the  Takon  of  Schwatka). 

Taguanate.  An  unidentified  province 
and  town  near  which  Moscoso,  after  the 
death  of  De  Boto,  built  his  boats  and  em- 
barked on  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer 
of  1643.  According  to  Lewis  (in  Span. 
Explorers,  1528-1543,  252,  1907)  the  Ta- 
guanate province  was  on  Whiter.,  and 
the  town  was  probably  in  the  s.  part  of 
Monroe  co..   Ark.,   possibly  at   Indian 

Bay. 

Tagoanata.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Span.  Ex- 
plorers, op.  cit.,  250.    Tayuaaata.— Ibid.,  251. 

Tagui.  Given  as  a  village  near  the 
headwaters  of  San  Luis  Hey  r.,  San  Di^;o 
CO.,  Cal.,  in  1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist  Cal.,  I,  563,  1»86).  Probably 
the  same  as  Ta^ui,  mentioned  by  San- 
chez in  1821  (ibid.,  ii,  443)  as  existing  7 
or  8  m.  N.  of  Santa  Isabel;  and  asTahwie, 
a  Diegueilo  rancheria  represented  in  the 
treaty  of  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.,  in  1852 
(H.  R.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132, 
1857).  Kroeber  (inf*n,  1907}  regards  the 
name  as  possibly  a  misprint  of  Pawi 
(Spanish  ragui  or  Pahui),  the  Luisefio 
name  of  Cahuilla  valley,  the  present  Ca- 
huilla  res.  just  n.  of  the  headwaters  of 
San  Luis  Rev  r. 

Tagnta.    Given  as  a    Kaiyuhkhotana 

village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m. 

below  the  Kaiyuh  mouth,  Alaska. 
Tagutakaka.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
0>UK..  iHt  sess.,  25, 1871. 

Tagwahi  (Tagwd^ht,  'Catawba  place'). 
The  name  of  several  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  of  them,  known  to  the  whites 
as  Toccoa,  was  situated  on  Toccoa  cr.,  s. 
of  Clarkesvilie,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.;  an- 
other was  on  Toccoa  or  Ocoee  r. ,  about 
the  present  Toccoa,  in  Fannin  co.,  Ga., 
and  a  third  may  have  been  on  Persimmon 
cr.,  which  is  known  to  the  Cherokee  as 
TagwA^hT,  and  enters  Uiwassee  r.  some 
distance  below  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

533,  um. 

Tocoah.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in 5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887. 

Tahagmiut  ( '  people  of  the  shadow, '  that 
is,  living  to  ward  the  sunset).  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Labrador  shore  of 
Hudson  str.  from  Leaf  r.  w.,  and  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay  s.  to  Mosquito  Imy. 
They  are  tall  and  of  fine  physique,  the 
men  larger  on  the  average  than  whites, 
the  women  equal  to  the  average  white 
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women.  Their  customs  are  primitive. 
Men  hold  women  in  little  respect,  but 
are  jealous  of  their  wives.  They  are  fond 
of  games  and  athletic  sports,  and  both 
sexes  are  passionate  gamblers.  They 
trap  foxes,  wolves,  and  wolverenes,  ex- 
changing the  furs  for  guns,  ammunition, 
cutlery,  and  hardware  at  Ft  Chimo,  dis- 
tant a  whole  winter's  journey  for  a  dog 
team.  The  skirts  of  their  coats  are  hung 
with  pear-shaped  pieces  of  ivory  that 
rattle  when  they  walk. 

Ifdlomiut— Boasineth  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  462,  1888 
(Jpeople  of  the  other  side':  so  called  by  the 
Eskimo  of  Baffin  land,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Hudson  str.}.  Iglu-miut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
8oc.  Wash.,  Ill,  95,  1886.  Horthernen.— Turner 
In  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  177, 1894  (so  called  by  the 
whites  of  Labmdor).  Tahagmjrut.— Turner  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec.  ii,  101, 1888.  Ta 
h£g  myut.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  177, 1894. 
Vngavamittt— Boas  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40, 1888. 

Tahapit.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
RioGila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair(  1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Tahattawan.    See  NaUahaitatuarUs. 

Tahohee  ( JUt^'y  *  Dutch ' ) .  A  Western 
Cherokee  chief,  one  of  the  earliest  emi- 
grants to  the  Arkansas  country  to  join 
chief  Bowl.  After  several  years  in  Texas, 
during  which  he  led  war  parties  against 
the  wilder  tribes,  he  recrossed  Ited  r. 
and  soon  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in 
raids  on  the  Osage  that  a  reward  of  $500 
was  offered  by  Gen.  Arbuckle  for  his  cap- 
ture. To  show  his  defiance  of  the  procla- 
mation, he  deliberately  journeyed  to  Ft 
Gibson ,  attacked  a  party  of  Osage  at  a  trad- 
ing pjost  near  by,  and  scalped  one  of  them 
within  hearing  of  the  drums  of  the  fort. 
With  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  bleeding 
scalp  in  the  other,  he  leaped  a  precipice 
and  made  his  escape,  although  a  bullet 
grazed  his  cheek.  On  promise  of  am- 
nesty and  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward, 
he  returned  and  settled  with  his  follow- 
ers on  the  Canadian,  s.  w.  of  Ft  Gibson, 
establishing  a  reputation  among  army  offi- 
cers as  a  valuable  scout  and  guide.  His 
portrait  was  painted  by  CatUn  in  1834. 
See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 
1900;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
251-260, 1858;  Catlin,  North  Am.  Inds.,  ii, 
121,  122,  1844. 

Tah-gah-jnte.     See  Lo^an. 

Tahiannihonq.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  in  1687  to  Joutel 
(Margry,  Dec,  iii,  409,  1878)  while  he 
was  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Bed  r.  of  Louisiana,  bv  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tahijnas.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tahlaii  ( Ta*l€u^^).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about 
Talassee  ford,  in  Blount  co.,  Tenn.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meaning.  (j.  m.) 


Ta'laal'.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pt.  1, 583. 
1900.  Talassee.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Koyce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887.  Tallaae.— Bartram. 
Travels,  371, 1792.  Telassee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted 
by  Rovce,  op.  clt..  144.  Tellassee.— Timberlake, 
Memoirs,  map,  1765. 

Tahleqnah  (TalikwA^y  meaning  lost). 
The  capital  oi  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in 
N.  E.  Indian  Ter.,  now  incorporated  with 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  name,  cor- 
rupted in  the  E.  to  Tellico  (q.  v.),  is  an 
oia  Cherokee  town  name,  and  was  for- 
mally adopted  for  the  new  capital  in  1839 
on  the  reunion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Old  Settler  and  Emigrant  bands  of  Chero- 
kee in  the  W.  TahTequah  is  now  an  en- 
terprising railroad  town  of  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains,  among  other 
buildings,  the  former  Cherokee  capitol 
and  a  large  Cherokee  female  seminary. 
Park  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  old  Cherokee 
mission  press,  is  a  few  miles  distant.  Con- 
sult Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 
1900. 

Tahlkoedi  ('people  of  Tahlko,'  where 
they  once  camped) .  A  division  of  the  Ra- 
ven phratry  of  the  Stikine  in  Alaska. 

Detlk'oe'd^.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
25, 1889.  Taloh-kfiedi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 
1885.  Talqoe'dL— SwantoUjAeld  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904.  Tal-qua-tee.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859. 

Tahltan.  The  south  westernmost  tribal 
division  of  the  Nahane  Indians  of  the  Ath- 
apascan family.  Their  hunting  grounds 
include  the  drainage  basin  of  Stikine  r. 
and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Iskut  r.,  Dease  lake,  and  the  river  halfway 
to  McDanes  cr.  ( but  according  to  the  old 
law  the  head  of  Deiise  lake  was  Kaska  ter- 
ritory, and  this  assumption  of  rights  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Kaska 
people),  the  northern  sources  of  the  Nass, 
and  some  of  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Taku,  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  In 
early  day » the  salmon  streams  flowing  into 
the  Stikine  from  the  n.,  from  4  m.  below 
Glenora  to,  but  not  including.  Telegraph 
cr.,  were  claimed  and  fished  by  the  Stikine 
tribe  of  Tlingit,  but  this  overlapping  of  the 
two  peoples  seems  to  have  product  little 
friction,  possibly  because  the  Tahltan  had 
no  living  places  hereabouts,  and  in  the 
matter  or  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
the  coast  and  the  interior  it  was  of  mutual 
advantage  to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

The  Tahltan  have  always  lived  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Stikine  and  near  by 
on  the  Tahltan  and  Tuya  rs.  In  early 
days  their  living  places  were  used  more 
as  storage  depots  and  were  resorted  to 
through  the  summer  months  for  salmon 
fishing,  which  was  also  the  season  of  ease 
and  feastinp,  when  the  pursuit  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  was  without  profit — for 
the  Tahltan  people  have  always  been 
hunters  and  trappers,  living  in  the  open 
throughout  the  year,  meat  eaters  through 
necessity  and  choice,  and  accepting  fish 
diet  only  as  a  change. 
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The  primitive  houses  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  fishing  camps  to-day; 
they  were  constructed  of  stout  saplings 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground  and  bound 
together  with  hark  rope  or  tree  roots  and 
roofed  over  with  slabs  of  spruce  bark. 
But  in  camp  the  typical  shelter  was  a 
lean-to  of  bark  and  brush  laid  over  poles, 
two  being  placed  opnosite  each  other, 
with  a  central  fire.  To-day,  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  they  live  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  canvas  has  super- 
seded the  bark  and  brush  covering. 

After  the  Cassiar  gold  excitement  in 
1874  they  built  a  suratantial  log  village 
on  level  space  upward  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  junction  of  the  Tahltan 
with  the  Stikine,  which  is  ^nerally 
known  as  Tahltan,  though  its  native  name 
is  Goon-tdar-shaga  (*  where  the  spring 
water  stops*).  The  only  other  native 
settlement  is  at  Telegraph  Creek,  where 
a  number  of  small  log  houses  have  been 
built  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
white  settlement. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Tahltan 
without  doubt  nas  developed  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  coast  Tlingit  It  is 
founded  on  matriarchy  a|id  is  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  two  exogamous  par- 
ties who  intermarry.  These  parties  may 
be  designated,  from  their  totemic  em- 
blems, as  Cheskea  (Raven)  and  Cheona 
(Wolf).  These  are  subdivided  into  fam- 
ilies, which  assume  all  the  functions  of 
the  party  and  supplement  each  other  at 
all  meetings  and  on  all  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. The  family  is  the  unit  of  social 
and  political  life,  in  which  all  individual- 
ity is  merged,  succession  follows,  and  in- 
heritance is  secured.    The  families  are: 

( 1 )  Tuckclarwaydee,  of  the  Wolf  party, 
which,  besides  having  the  wolf  emblem, 
is  representeil  by  the  brown  bear,  the 
eagle,  and  the  killer- w  hale.  It  originated 
in  the  interior  about  the  headwaters  of 
Nass  r.  This  family  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  settle  in  this 
country  and  the  founders  of  the  Tahltan 
tribe. 

(2)  Nanyiee,  of  the  Wolf  party,  which, 
besides  having  the  wolf  emblem,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  brown  bear,  the  killer- 
whale,  and  the  shark.  The  original 
home  of  this  people  was  in  the  interior, 
about  the  headwaters  of  Taku  r.,  which 
they  descended  to  salt  water  and  settled 
among  the  Stikine  Tlingit;  in  later  years 
the]^  ascended  Stikine  r.  and  became  a 
family  of  the  Tahltan,  while  others  crossed 
the  trail  in  still  more  recent  times  and 
joined  their  brethren. 

(3)  Talarkoteen  of  the  Wolf  party, 
represented  by  the  wolf  crest.  They 
onoinated  in  the  interior,  about  Peace  r., 
and  followed  down  Liard  r.  to  Dease  lake 
and  then  croesed  to  the  Tuya.  They  are 
nearly  extinct. 


(4)  Kartchottee,  of  the  Raven  party, 
represented  by  both  the  raven  emblem 
and  that  of  the  fro^.  This  family  orig- 
inated in  the  interior  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  Taku.  Some  of  the  family 
married  among  the  Tahltan  in  early 
days.  Another  branch  descended  Sti- 
kine r.  long  ago,  aifiliated  with  the  Kake 
tribe  of  the  Tlingit  people,  and  gener- 
ations later  their  desccndents  followed 
up  the  Stikine  and  became  Tahltan. 
lliis  is  now  the  most  numerous  family 
of  the  tribe. 

The  Tahltan  live  by  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. The  country  is  rich  in  fur-bearing 
animals  and  big  game.  In  late  years, 
since  hunters  have  oeen  attracted  thither, 
they  have  earned  considerable  as  guides, 
besides  working  for  the  trading  com- 
panies* pack-teams.  They  are  an  adapt- 
able people,  who  are  fast  giving  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  for  the  luxuries  of  civil- 
ization, with  which  their  eaminfi:s  supply 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  will  be  little  left  of  their  more 
primitive  life.  They  numbered  229  in 
1909,  and  have  reached  that  stage  where 
they  are  holding  their  own.  They  are  of 
medium  stature,  spare  rather  than  stout, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  full  mouth, 
aquiline  nose  rather  broad  at  the  base, 
small  hands  and  feet,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  mild  and  pleasant  expression.  Oti 
the  whole  they  are  an  honest,  agreeable, 
kindly  people,  hospitably  inclined  ana 
dignified  in  beiEirin^.  In  many  instances 
their  admixture  with  the  Tlingit  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  features,  prcducing  a 
much  less  pleasing  type.  In  addition  to 
the  authors  cited  oelow,  consult  Teit  in 

Boas  Anniv.  Vol.,  337,  1906.    (o.  t.  e.  ) 
ConneuAfhs.— Pope.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1865. 
Kftn-ftn-ah'.— Dail  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  xxxiv, 


376, 1886.    NahaniM  of  the  Upper  Stikine.— Pop«, 

Suotea  ■ 
.    Tahl-tan.— Dawwn   in 


op.    cit.  Stick.— Smith  quoted  by  Colyer  In  Ind. 


Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can..  192b,  1889.  TalTan.— Smith, 
op.  cit.,  668. 

Tahlnptsi.  The  almost  extinct  Yellow- 
wood  or  Evergreen  Oak  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zuf\i,  N.  Mex. 

T^'hluptfti-kwe.— Gushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
368, 1896  (kwe  =>  '  people') . 

TahnaffabacaJiel  ( '  water-hole  of  the 
withered  pitahaya ' ) .  A  rancheria,  prob- 
ably of  the  CJochimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  mission  in  s.  Lower  California 
in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  s.,  V,  188,  1867. 

Tahnglank.  A  tribe,  evidently  myth- 
ical, but  which,  according  to  Lahontan, 
lived  about  the  year  1690  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Missouri  r. ,  on  a  river  nowing 

westward  into  a  great  salt  lake. 
TahufUnk.— Harris,  voy.  and  Trav.  ii,  920,  1705 
(misprint).    Tahuflauk.— Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
I,  12o,  1708.    Tahuflttoki.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741.    Taholauk.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  298, 1723. 

Tahnnnde  ( IH^AtMln^cfe,  '  mountains- 
extending-into-river  people').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Meecalero  Apache,  who  claim 
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M  their  original  habitat  the  naoa  o( 
B.  w.  Texas,  n.  ot  the  Rio  Giaode  and 
extending  into  s.  New  Mexico,     (j.  u.) 

TaiftlagotL  ( 'at  the  croseinB  or  landing.' 
—Hewitt).  An  Iroquoia  village  in  1678 
on  the  N.  Bhore  of  L.  Untarlu,  near  the 
present  Toronto,  Ont. 

TaUluon.— Kenaepln.  NewDiBCOT.,  4S,  lew.  Ts- 
•BOfm.— Esnnuu  still  tupmym&p.  1777.  TMJiU- 
vu.— Lb  Ballp  (16H4)  In  K.  Y.  U(M^  Col.  Hial..  II, 
lis.  1»S«.    TtJ •]!*«»— Btl  11  n  map,  VbS.    THi^i- 

K.— Heanupln,  Nl-w  DiacoT..  28.  1698.     T^iji- 
,— MarauW  N.  V.,  n.  191,  lnl9.    Taufgn.— 
French,  Blsl.  Coll.  Lb.,  i.  S9.  1840. 

Tiikni.  A  former  Maidu  eettlement 
near  Cherokee  or  I'eutz'e,  at  the  head  of 
Dry  cr.,  Butte  ca.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

!»»»».— SchociH; rait,  Ind.  Tribee,  Ti,  710,  IsfiJ. 
Tifiu.'^ohiislon  (l9«I)  In  Sva.  Kx.  Doc.  4,  SZd 
Cong.,  fwc.  KM.,  46,  l6S3.  TuikS.— Curlin,  MR, 
VO»ib.,B.A.E.,lB85.  IiiHihi.— Iblil.  Ticm.— 
Ben.  Ei.  Doc.  G7,  8:fd  Oag..  M  bcss.,  IB,  im 

Tailla  ('crane.'— Hewitt).  Aq  nni- 
dentified  village  oa  the  8t  Lawrence,  near 
the  present  city  of  Quebec,  in  1535.— Car- 
tier  (1535),  Bref  IWcit,  32,  1863. 

Taimah  (also  Taiomah,  'Tania,  properly 
Taima,  'amlden  crash'  [of  thunder], — 
Wm.  Jones,  The  name  has  been  mis- 
tranelatMl  "The  bear  whose  voiw  makes 


friendly  toward  the  whit^  on  one  occa- 
sion when  a  vindictive  Indian  bail  started 
on  a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
isa  the  Indian  agent  at  Praine  du  Chien, 
^s.,  Taimah  hastened  to  him  and  by  a 
timely  warning  saved  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Bank  and  Foxes  at  Washington,  Aug.  4, 
1824,  in  which  his  name  appears  as 
"Fai-mah,  the  Bear."  He  died  among 
his  people  a  few  ye.arB  later.  The  coanty 
and  to  wn  of  Tama,  la. ,  presen'o  hie  name. 

Taim«marei,  A  former  tril)e  of  s.  Texas, 
probably  Coahuiltecan,  associated  nilh 
theGueiquesale?,  Manos  Prieta?,  Bocores. 
Haeser,  Pinanaias,  Escabas,  Cauastes, 
Cocobiptas,  Cocomaqne,  Coda  me,  Con- 
totores,  Coloradoa,  and  Babiamares  in 
1675  (Fernando  del  Boeque,  1675,  trans. 
Nat,  Geog.  Mbb.,  iiv,  340,  1903). 
rolmbly  ii 
Cf.   Turn 

Taiiida  (Thi'-m-rfa).  A  former  Maidu 
village  a  few  miles  s.  k.  of  Marvsville, 
YuUco.,  Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  jcvii,  map,  IttOS. 

Iii'Ehldi.— PowerelnConl-N.  A.  Ethnol..  Ill.aa, 
1B77.  TulMiRwi.— Ourtin.  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.  E.. 
l)W.'i.     Tjuhedu.— Powers  In  OverlauJ  Uu.,  xn, 

T«it('those  up  river').  A  collective 
name  for  the  Cowichan  tribes  on  Fnii*r 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  alwve  Nicouien  anil  Chilli- 
quoted  byfiibbginHisLMsg.. 


the  rocks  to  tremble").  \  pnburdinate 
chief  ot  the  Fox  tribe,  and  member  of 
the  Thunder  clan,  for  some  yt'ara  ruler 
and  law-giver  of  a  Fox  villaue  a  i^liort 
distance  aliove  the  mouth  of  Flint  cr., 
near  the  wite  of  Burlinj^u,  la.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  medicine-man.     Always 


pit.  Tt'it.— Boaa  In  Bep.  64lh  Meetinft  BrJi.  A 
A.  8.,  4,-.l.  1894. 

Taitinapam.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribf 
Bpeaking  the  Klikitat  lanjmage  and  fiir- 
merlv  living  between  the  I lead waters  "f 
lA'wi*!!  and  Cowlitz  r$,  in  Skamania  cc.. 
Wash.  Tliey  were  never  ofBcially  reoip- 
nizeil  by  the  Government  and  if  any  sur- 
vive tlitv  have  probably  been  mergeil  in 
the  Klikitul  tribe.  (l.  f.) 

T»i  ki*-«-ii»in.— Slevena  In  Ind.  Atl.  Ken..  «3. 
I«.>1.    Tu-tim^Mju.— Fold  InH.R.Ex.  Doc.  37, 

(iilibH I'ti  I'ae.R.  R.  Rep. i.'Kn.lAK<,  Tuit-iupun'— 
Ti.ln.ie  quoted  by  Lord.  Nat.  In  Brtl.rol..  ii.  115. 
IWA.  Tiitinisui.— SleTcnB  in  H.  R.Ex.  DiHv  37. 
341brnnK.,3dii«ti.,M.1S97.  Tiatiupaia.— iUibiiol- 
crall.  InS.  Trllw*  V,  499,  1856. 

TaiyaByaDDkhotuiB.  A  division  of  Kai- 
yuhkhotima  living  on  Knskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  210  in  1890.  122  males  and 
IS8  ft^mnlen.  Their  chief  villai;e#,  situated 
near  the  Buwian  trading  post  of  Kol- 
makof,  were  Napai  and  Akmiut. 
Tii-TJ-yii'-o-kbatu'-i.— Dall  In  Com.  N.A.  Etb- 
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T^jiqne  (probably  the  Hispanized  form 
of  the  Tewa  name  ( Tashi'ke?)  of  the  pue- 
blo, the  Tigua  name  being  Tiish-yit-yay, 
or  Tuh-yityay. — Bandelier).  A  former 
Ti^ua  pueblo  about  30  m.  n.  e.  of  Belen,  the 
rums  of  which  are  situated  on  the  n.  and 
w.  border  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo 
de  Tajique,  in  central  New  Mexico.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
established  probably  in  1629.  In  1674  its 
population,  which  then  numbered  about 
3()0,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  600 
Tigua  from  Quarai,  who  were  compelled 
by  the  Apache  to. abandon  their  pueblo. 
Little  peace,  however,  was  found  at 
Tajicjue,  for  in  the  following  vear  this 
village  also  was  permanently  abandoned 
for  the  same  cause,  the  inhabitants 
graduall  V  drifting  to  El  Paso.  A  remnant 
of  the  'figua  now  living  near  the  latter 
place  claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Tajique  and  other  pueblos  in  the  n.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
257  et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  ^qh  Tigua.  (p.  w.  n. ) 
Junetre.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  IniJd.,  xvi,  118, 
1871  (bi?lit^ve<l  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  113.  1892,  to  be  probably  the  same;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Junetre  of  the  Tewa).  San 
Miguel  Taxique.— Vetancurt  ( 1696)  In  Teatro  Mex.. 
in,  324.  1871.  Taflque.— Eacalante  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Tapers,  in,  132.  1890. 
Tageque.— Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  395,  1850.  Ta«i- 
que.— Grege.  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  10)5,  1H44.  Ta-ii- 
que.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  128, 
1890.  Taxique.— De  lisle.  Carte  Mex.  et  Florida, 
1703.  Tegique.— Squier  in  Am.  Rev.,  ii,  508,  1848. 
Tuh-3rit-yay.— Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Pai)ers.  iv,  'M,  1892.  TAth-yit-vay.— 
Ibid.  (thLi  ana  the  last  form  are  given  as  the  Is- 
leta  name  of  the  pueblo.) 

Takaiak.     A  Kaiyuhkhotana  division 

and  village  e.  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near 

Nulato.  Pop.  81  in  1844. 
Letniki-Takaiak.— Zagoekin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Takaiakaa.— Tikhmenief 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  396,  1902. 
T&kajiksen.—Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  l,  25,  1877. 

Takamitka.  A  former  Aleut  villase  on 
Unaiaskaid.,  eaj^tern  Aleutians,  Alaska. 

Tatamitka.— Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  164, 1787. 

Takapsintonwanna  ( *  village  at  the  shin- 
ny ground ' ).  A  former  baud  or  village 
or  the  \Vahi>eton  Sioux. 

TakapaiQtona.— Riggs,  letter  to  Dorsey.  1882. 
Takapun-toawa»na.—Dorsey( after  Ashley)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  216,  1897.  Takapain-togwagna.— 
Ibid. 

Takashwangaroras.     See  Shikellmnt/. 

Takasichekhwnt  {T^i-^ias^-i-tce^-qv/fU).  A 
former  village  of  the  ChaatacoHta  on  the 
N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234,  18m 

Takatoka  (corrupte<l  from  DeUjfitd^ gd^  a 
word  which  conveys  the  idea  of  two  per- 
sons standing  together,  and  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  but  one  human  body). 
A  prominent  early  chief  of  the  Western 
Cherokee.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  Gen.  Stand  Watie  (q.  v.). — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  515,  1900. 
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Takohnk.    A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage B.  of  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 

Klazermette.— Jackson,  Rep.  on  Reindeer  in 
Alaska,  map,  145, 1894.  Taksomut.  —Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Takaomuta.— Petroff  in 
lOtn  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Taksamut. — 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Takdentan.    A  Tlingit  division  at  Gau- 

dekan,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 


m-tan.— Krause,     Tlinkit    Ind.,    118,    1886. 
Tl^'qdentan.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Takdkeskantsinpflhe  (*path  where  ticka 
abound').    An  Gsage  village. 
Tax^'ska  utai'  apoS'.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  Yocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Takelma  (from  the  native  name  Da^ 
gelmd^f  *  those  dwelling  along  the  river*). 
A  tribe  which,  together  with  the  Upper 
Takelma  (q.  v. )»  or  Lat*ga*wdS  forms  the 
Takilman  linguistic  family  of  Powell. 
They  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the 
course  of  Roj^e  r.  in  s.  w.  Gregon  from 
and  perhaps  including  Illinois  r.  to  about 
Table  Rock,  the  northern  tributaries  of 
Rogue  r.  between  these  limits,  and  the 
upper  course  of  Cow  cr.  Linguistically 
they  are  very  sharply  distinguished  from 
their  neighbors,  their  language  showing 
little  or  no  resemblance  in  even  genenu 
morphologic  and  phonetic  traits  to  either 
the  Athapascan  or  the  Klamath;  it  was 
spoken  in  at  least  two  dialects.  They 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Rc^ue  River 
war;  at  the  present  day  the  few  survivors, 
a  half  dozen  or  so,  reside  on  the  Siletz 
res.,  Oreg.  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Takelma  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884)  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  village  names:  Hashkushtun, 
Hudedut,  Kashtata,  Kthotaime,  Nakila, 
Salwahka,  Seethltun,  Sestikustun,  Se- 
waathlchutun,  Shkashtun,  Skanowethl- 
tunne,  Talmamiche,  Talotunne,  Tthowa- 
che,  Tulsulsun,  Yaasitun,  and  Yushlali. 
These  are  nearly  all  Athapascan  in  form. 
The  following  native  Takelma  village 
names  were  procured  by  Dr  Edward 
Sapir  in  1906:  Gelyalk  (Gelyftlk*),  Di- 
lomi(Di*16mi),  Gwenpupk  (Gwenp'ufik*), 
Hayaalbalsda  (HayaMb&lsda),  Daktgamik 
(Dak*t*M.mIk'),  Didalam  (Didal4m),Dak- 
tsasin  (Dak'tfilasifl)  or  Daldanik,  Hagwal 
(Hagwal),  Somouluk  (8'6m6"liik*),  and 
Hatonk  (Hat!6nk*). 

Culturally  the  Takelma  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Shasta  of  n.  California,  with 
whom  they  frequently  intermarried. 
Their  main  dependence  for  food  was 
the  acorn,  whicn,  after  shelling,  pound- 
ing, sifting,  and  seething,  was  boiled 
into  a  mush.  Other  vegetable  foods, 
such  as  the  camas  root,  various  seeds, 
and  berries  (especially  manzanita),  were 
also  largely  used.  Tobacco  was  the 
only  plant  cultivated.  Of  animal  foods 
the  chief  was  salmon  and  other  river  fish 
caught  by  line,  spear,  and  net;  deer  were 
hunted  by  running  them  into  an  inclo- 
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sure  provided  with  traps.  For  winter 
use  roasted  salmon  and  cakes  of  camas 
and  deer  fat  were  stored  away.  The 
main  utensils  were  a  great  varietjr  of 
baskets  (used  for  grinding  acorns,  sifting, 
cooking,  carrying  burdens,  storage,  as 
food  rec*eptacles,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses), constructed  generally  by  twining 
on  a  hazel  warp.  Horn,  bone,  and  wood 
served  as  material  for  various  imple- 
ments, as  8i)oons,  needles,  and  root- 
diggers.  Stone  was  hardly  used  except 
in  the  making  of  arrowheads  and  pestles. 
The  house,  quadrangular  in  shape  and 

Eartly  underground,  was  constructed  of 
ewn  timber  and  was  provided  with  a 
central  fireplace,  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  and  a  raised  door  from  which  en- 
trance was.  had  by  means  of  a  notched 
ladder.  The  sweat-house,  holding  about 
six,  was  also  a  plank  structure,  though 
smaller  in  size;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
men. 

In  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
the  Takelma  differed  but  little  from  the 
tribes  of  n.  California,  red-headed- wood- 
pecker scalps  and  the  basket  caps  of  the 
women  toeing  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic articles.  Facial  painting  in  red, 
black,  and  white  was  common,  the  last- 
named  color  denoting  war.  Women  tat- 
tooed the  skin  in  three  stripes;  men 
tattooed  the  left  arm  with  marks  serving 
to  measure  various  lengths  of  strings  ol 
dental  ia. 

In  their  social  organization  the  Takelma 
were  exceedingly  simple,  the  village, 
small  in  size,  being  the  only  important 
sociological  unit;  no  sign  of  totemism  or 
clan  groupings  has  been  found.  The 
chieftaincy  was  only  slightly  developed, 
wealth  forming  the  chief  claim  to  social 
recognition.  Feuds  were  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  a  "go-between "  hired 
by  the  aggrieved  party.  Marriage  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  purchase  of  the  bride 
and  was  often  contracted  for  children  or 
even  infants  by  their  parents.  The  bride 
was  escorted  with  return  presents  by  her 
relatives  to  the  bridegroom's  house;  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  an  additional  price 
was  paid  to  her  father.  Though  no  law 
of  exogamy  prevailed  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  of  near  kin,  marriage 
was  probably  nearly  always  outside  the 
village.  Polygamy,  as  a  matter  of  wealth, 
was  of  coursie  found;  the  levirate  pre- 
vailed. Corpses  were  disposed  of  by 
burial  in  the  ground,  objects  of  value 
being  strewn  over  the  grave. 

No  great  ceremonial  or  ritual  develop- 
ment was  attained  by  the  Takelma.  The 
first  appearance  of  salmon  and  acorns, 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  a  girl,  shaman- 
istic  performances,  and  the  war  dance 
were  probably  the  chief  occasions  for 
ceremonial  activity.  Great  influence  was 
exercised    by  the    shamans,   to    whose 


malign  powec  death  was  generally 
ascribed.  Differing  from  the  shamans 
were  the  dreamers,  who  gained  their 
power  from  an  entirely  dinerent  group 
of  supernatural  beings  and  who  were 
never  thought  to  do  harm.  Character- 
istic of  the  rakelma  was  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charms  or  medicine 
formulas  addressed  to  various  animal  and 
other  spirits  and  designed  to  gain  their 
favor  toward  the  fulfilment  of  some  de- 
sired event  or  the  warding  off  of  a  threat- 
ened evil.  The  most  characteristic  myths 
are  the  deeds  of  the  culture-hero  (DaldAl) 
and  the  pranks  of  Coyote.  For  further 
information,  consult  Sapir  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907;  (2)  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  33,  1907;  (3)  Takelma 
Texts,  Anthr.  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.  Mus.,  ii, 
no.  1,  1909.  (k.8.) 

Di*felmacn.— Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  252,  1907 
(*  those  living  alonKside  the  river/  i.  e.  Rogiie  r.: 
own  name ) .  Syu'-kiktc  hitclum.— Dorsey ,  A  Isoa  M.S. 
vocub.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884  ( '  people  far  down  the  stream 
[or  country]':  Alsea  name).  Na-tct«  ^^ni.— 
l)oTsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Naltiinne  name).  Bog^e  River.— Dorsey,  Ta- 
kelma MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (name  given  by 
people  in  Oregon).  Ta-ii<a'-iiia.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore.  in.  234, 1890.  Takilma.— Gati*chet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  viit.  257.  1882.  VpMr  R«fue 
River  Indiane.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  234,  1890. 

Takestina.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Chil- 
kat,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phra- 
try.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
way,  while  migrating  northward,  in  the 
channel  behind  Wrangell  id.  (Taqsi't), 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  the  Taqsi^t 
nation  (Taqestina^).  (j.  r.  s.) 

takaitina.— Krau.se,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116. 1885. 

Takfwelottiiie  (']>eople  of  the  living 
waters ' ) .  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Thling- 
chadinne  dwelling  s.  e.  of  Great  Bear 
lake  and  at  the  source  of  Coppermine  r., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada,  retitot  de- 
scrilxjs  them  as  kindly,  jovial,  and  reli- 
gious.    When  he  went  among  them,  in 

1865,  there  were  BOshamans for  600 people. 
T'akfwel-ottiiie.— Petilot,  Diet  D^n^-Dindjio,  xx. 
1876.  T'akkwel-ottine.— Petitot  in  Bull.  8oc.  de 
G4og.  PuriH, chart.  1875.  Tpa-kfw^U-pottiiii.— Peti- 
lot, Autourd u  lac des  Enclaves,  363, 1891.  Tpathel- 
ottine.— I'etitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 

Takhaiya.     A  former  Kuitsh  village  on 

lower  Umpqua  r.,  Greg. 

Ta-qai'-yi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 

231«  1890. 

Takhchapa  (Meer  head').     A  band  of 

the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Talida-pa.— Riggs  in   The  Word  Carrier,  Jnne- 

Julv  1>^9.      Tar-oo-eh-paroh.— Lewis   and   Clark 

(1806)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  AIT.,  i.  716,  1832. 

Tar-co-eh-parh.— Lewis  and   Clark,  Discov.,  34, 

1806. 

Takhnhaynta  (*eat  the  scrapings  of 
hides ' ) .    A  band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

TaHuha-yuU.— Dorscy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Taquha-yuta.— Ibid. 

Takiketak.     A   Kuskwogmiut    Eskimo 

village  on  the  e.  shore  of    Kuskokwim 

bay,  Ahiska.     Pop.  21  in  1880. 
Taiikata^amute.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  GeoK. 
Diet.  Alai>ka,  1902.    Takiketaffamata.— Petrofl  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 1884. 
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Takimilding.  A  Hupa  village  on  the  £. 
side  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  al)out  4  m.  n.  of 
Tsewenaldinjj.  It  waa  formerly  the  re- 
ligious center  of  the  Hupa;  in  it  are  situ- 
ated th(»  i»iirn'd  houfe  ancl  Fweat-house. 
Here  are  held  the  aconi  feast,  the  first 
part  of  the  sprinu:  dance,  and  the  fall  or 
jumpinj;  dance,  an<l  from  it  the  dancers 
set  out  in  canoes  for  the  hejrinning  of 
the  white  deerskin  dance.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  thene  ceremonies  lives  in  this 
village.  (p.  E.  a.) 

Hoiler.— powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.  in,  72, 
lh77.    Hostler.— SpHldiiig  in  huh  AIT.  Rei>.,  82, 1870 

inanie  um.^!  by  whites).  Ople-goh.— (TU)bs,  MS., 
\.  A.  E.  (Yiirok  name).  TakimiLdin.— Goddard, 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hii|>a.  12,  1903.  Vp-U- 
foh.— MoKcodNM)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dor.  4.  :«d  Cong., 
npee.  f»ejw..  191.  IHfti.  Up-le-goh.— Gibbs  in  Sehool- 
craft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  i:w.  IHS:^. 

Takin.  An  Indian  village  near  Dent's 
Ferrv  on  Stanislaus  r.,  Calaveras  co.,  Cal. 
A  Vokuts  (Mariposun)  vocabulary  ob- 
taine<l  from  an  Indian  of  this  jilace  is 
given  l>y  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  571,  1877. 

Takini  ('improved*).     A  band  of  the 

Upr)er  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Takini.     D«»rM'v  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  218, 1897. 
Tatkannai.— H.  B.  Kx.  Doc..  9<>,  rid  Cong.,  3d  hcss., 
6, 1873  (i»ro»)ably  identical). 

Takokakaan  {Tlfuf^qlaqa-dh,  'town  at 
the  mouth  of  Taku ' ).  A  Tlingit  town  of 
the  Taku  i)e(>ple  in  Alaska,     (.i.  r.  s.) 

Takon.  A  sulxli vision  of  the  Hanka- 
tchin,  wha**e  village  is  Nuklako. 

Takoongoto  (  Tn -ko-ong^-o-tOj  ' high 
bank*).  A  sulK'lan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Moi^n,  Anc.  Soc. ,  172,  187H. 

Takonlgaehronnon.  Mentione<l  in  the 
middle  of  the  17thcenturv  (Jes.  Rel.1656, 
:M,'1858)  as  a  tril>e  defeaU^d  by  the  Iro- 
quois. 

Takshak.     A  ( 'hnagmiut  F^kimo  village 

on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska, 

near  the  delta,     (^f.  Chtikvhngemut. 
Takahagtnnut— Dull.     Alti^kti,  nmp,   1S70.     Tak- 
tohaff-nuout. — ZiiK<»>kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th 
s.,  XXI,  mH|>.  1M.')().    Taktschagmjut— Holmberg, 
Kthuog.  Skizz.,  map.  l.<o. 

Takn.  A  Tlingit  tril^Mui  the  river  and 
inlet  of  the  Siime  name,  Stevens  channel, 
and  Gastineau  channel,  Alaskan  coast. 
Thev  were  said  to  numl)er  2,(KX)  in  186^, 
2()9  in  1880,  and  onlv  228  in  18W.  Their 
wint<'r  triwns  are  Sikana-^ankian  and  Ta- 
kokakaan. Social  divisions  are  (lana- 
hadi,  Tsatenyedi,  and  Yenycdi.  A  tra- 
dition, seemingly  well  founded,  j)laces 
the  ancient  home  of  most  of  these  people 
in  the  interior,  higher  up  Taku  r.  An 
Athapascan  tribe  wa.**  known  by  the  same 

name.     See  Takntiiw.  (.i.  r.  s.) 

Taco*.— .«*<ottin  Ind.  AfT.  Krp..31 1.  1s6m.  Tahoo.— 
AndfPJon  4iiiote<l  by  (iil»h«<  in  Hist.  Mnir..  1st  .v., 
VII,  75.  ]>m,  Takat.— Hull«'rk  in  Ii«p.  s«m-.  War, 
pt.  I,  43.  186H.  Tako.— Seoul,  r  iiswi)  in  .lour. 
Kthnol.  s<M'.  Ixmd.,  i.  '2:\2.  l><lv  Takon.— Colver 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  .'»7.'\  1S70.  Takoos.— Ibid.. 
674.  Taku-kdn.— krau.He.  Tlinkit  Itnl..  lit*.  IHST*. 
Tako-qwan.— Einn)on*<  in  .M(.Mn.  Am.  Mu.<4.  Nat. 
HiMt..  III.  233,  19U3.  TakuUakoe.— Veniaininoff. 
Zaplflki.  II,  pt.  8.30,  1»40.  T!aqo.— Swanton.  field 
POtei,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.    Tarkent.— Colver  in  Ind. 


AfT.  Rep.  I8()9,  68A,  1A70.  Tarkoo.— Dennis  in 
Morriti.  TrcAf».  Rep.,  4, 1879.  Thakhu.— Holmbeig, 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142, 1H55. 

Taknlli  ('people  who  go  upon  the 
water*).  An  ethnic  group  of  Athapas- 
can tribes,  under  Babine  and  Upper 
Skeena  agency,  inhabiting  the  upper 
branches  of  tnu^er  r.  and  as  far  a.  as 
Alexandria,  Brit.  Col.  They  are  de- 
scribt^d  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  210,  1909)  as 
consisting  of  19  bands,  all  of  the  Hagwil- 
get  or  Dene  nation.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  201,  1846)  described  them  as  oc- 
cupying the  country  from  52°  3(y  n.,  bor- 
dering on  the  Shuswaj)  to  66®,  being  sepa- 
rate<l  from  the  Sekani  on  the  e.  by  the 
Rocky  mti*.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Coast 
range.  Anderson  (Hist.  Mag.,  vii,  75, 
186,'})  loi'at<Hl  them  approximately  be- 
tween 52°  and  57°  n.  and  120°  and  127°  w. 
Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848)  placed  them 
on  >Stiiart  lake.  Busc^hinann  (AthaiNisk. 
Sprachst.,  152, 1589)  IcKated  them  on  the 
ui>per  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  The  British 
Columbia  map  of  1872  located  them  s. 
of  Stuart  lake,  between  54°  and  55°  N. 
Daws<m  (Rep.  Geol.  Sur\'.  Can.,  192b, 
1889)  stat(*8  that  thev,  together  with 
the  Sekani,  inhabit  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena,  Fraser,  and  Peace  rs.  Morice 
(Proc.  Can.  Inst..  112,  1889)  says  that 
they  are  one  of  tne  three  western  D^n^ 
trilies  and  that  their  habitat  borders  that 
of  the  Tsilkotin  on  the  s.  and  extends  as 
far  up  as  56°  n. 

The  Takulli  were  first  visited  by  Mac- 
kenzie, who,  in  1793,  traversed  their 
countrv  on  his  wav  from  L.  Athabasca 
to  the  Pacific.  In  '1805  the  first  trading 
post  was  established  among  them.  They 
are  a  semiseilentarv  tribe,  having  fixed 
homes  in  regularfy  organized  villages 
which  they  leave  at  regular  seasons  lor 
purfK)ses  of  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
are  the  most  numerous,  important,  and 
progressive  of  all  the  northern  Athapas- 
can trilx*s.  They  lx>rrowed  many  cus- 
toms from  the  coast  Indians,  as  the  Chim- 
mesyan  are  in  close  i*ominunication  with 
their  northern  and  the  Heiltsuk  with 
their  southern  septa.  The  practice  of 
wearing  wooilen  labrets  was  obtained 
from  the  Chinnnesvan,  while  from  the 
coast  tribes  they  adopted  the  custom  of 
l)urning  the  dead.  A  widow  was  oblieed 
to  remain  ui>on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband  till  the  fiames  reached  her  own 
iMxiy;  she  then  collected  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  placecl  them  in  a  basket,  which 
she  was  oblige<l  to  carr\'  with  her  during 
three  years  of  servitude  in  the  family  cw 
her  decea.**etl  husban<l,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  feast  was  held,  when  she 
was  releiUH^l  frf>m  thralldom  and  per- 
initttMl  to  remarry  if  she  desired.  From 
this  custom  the  tril>e  cjime  to  l)e  called 
Carriers.  No  fewer  than  8  kinds  of  snares 
were  employed  by  the  Takulli,  and 
Morice  states  (Trans.  Can.  Inst,  137, 
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1893)  that  copper  and  iron  implements 
and  ornaments  were  used  by  tnem  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  that 
they  wroujijht  copper  only.  He  classes 
them  as  Upper  and  Lower  Carriers  and 
Babines,  although  such  a  distinction  is 
not  recognized  by  the  tribe  itself.  They 
have  a  society  composed  of  hereditary 
"noblemen"  or  lanaowners,  and  a  lower 
class  who  hunt  with  or  for  these;  but 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Athapa^an  tribes,  is  not  practised 
by  them.  They  have  no  head  cniefe  and 
are  exogamous,  all  title  and  property 
rights  descending  through  the  mother. 
Each  l)and  or  clan  has  a  well-defined 
hunting  ground,  which  is  seldom  en- 
croache<l  on  by  others  of  the  tribe. 
They  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  for- 
merly, a  number  of  their  villages  having 
become  extinct.  An  independent  band 
has  settled  at  Ft  McI-.eod,  m  the  Sekani 
country.  Drake  (Bk.  Indp.,  viii,  1848) 
said  that  in  1820  they  numbered  100; 
Anderson  (Hist  Mag.,  vii,  73,  1863) 
estimate^l  the  population  in  1835  as 
5,000,  and  in  1839  as  2,625,  of  which 
number  897  were  men,  688  women,  578 
sons,  and  462  daughters.  Morice  (Proc. 
Can.  Inhit,  112, 1889)  gave  the  population 
as  1,600.  The  number  reported  in  1902 
was  1,551,  and  1,614  in  1909.  Hale 
(Ethuol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846)  and  Mc- 
Donald (Brit.  Col.,  126,  1862)  divided 
them  into  11  clant),  as  follows:  Babine 
(Nataotin  and  Hwoi<otenne),  Naskotin, 
Natliatin,  Nikozliautiu,  Ntshaautin,  Nu- 
laautin,  Tatshiautin,  Tautin,  Thetliotin, 
Tsatsuotin  (Tanotenne),  and  Tsilkotin. 
The  Tnilkotin  are  a  distinct  group, 
as  determined  by  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst,  24,  1893),  who  gives  9  septs 
of  the  Takulli:    I,    Southern    Carriers: 

I,  Ltautenne  (Tautin);  2,  Nazkutenne 
(Naskotin);  3,  Tanotenne;  4,  Nutcatenna 
(Ntshaautin);  5,  Natlotenne  (Natliatin). 

II,  Northern  Carriers:  6,  Nakraztlitenne 
(Nikozliautiu);  7,  Tlaztenne  (Tatshiau- 
tin). Ill,  Babines:  8,  Nitutinni  (Na- 
taotin); 9,  Hwotsotenne.  Dawson  (Rep. 
Progr.  (ieol.  Surv.,  30b,  1880)  makes 
the  Kustsheotin,  whose  village  is  Kezche, 
distinct  from  the  Tatshiautin,  the  Tat- 
shikotin  from  the  Nulaautin,  and  the 
Stelatiu  of  Stella  village  from  the  Nat- 
liatin. 

Atlifthimih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  VocatM.  Brit. 
Col..  lT2n,  18H4  (Bellai'oola  name).  Canioet.— 
M'Vickar.  Hist.  I^ewisand  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  366, 
note.  1M2  (misprint  for  Carriers).  Carrien.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Gcor;.  Soc.  Lond..  XI.  221.  1841. 
Carrier- Indian*.— Mackenzie,  Voy..  257, 1801.  Car- 
rien.—Ibid..  284.  CharMurt.— Duflot  de  Mofnus, 
Expl.  de  roregon.  ii.  337. 18M.  Chin.— Dunn,  Hist. 
Oreg.Ter.,  101,1841.  FaouUiea.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.. 
viii,  1H48  (ininprint).  Nagail.— Latham  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  Umd.,  i.  ir>9, 1848.  Hagailaa.- Mac- 
kenzie. Voy..  II,  175, 1802.  Nafailer.— Mackenzie, 
ibid.,  24(i.  Nagalier.— Adelung,  Mithrldates,  iii, 
216,  1816  (misprint).  Port«ur».— Mayne,  Brit.  Co- 
lumbia. 298, 1862.  TaoottlUe.— BfUbi,Atlit8Etboog., 


822, 1826.  TaenUi.— LAtham,  V&r.  of  Man,  872. 185a 
T4-«alUet.— Harmon,  Jour.,  313, 1820.  Taeolly.— 
Harmon  quoted  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  S,  84, 
1866.  Tahonli.— (tallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  11,77, 1818.  Tah-cnlly.— Anderson  quoted  by 
Oibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  s.  jrii,  73, 1883  ('people who 
navigate  deep  waters').  Tahakia.— Can.  Ind.  Rep. 
for  1872.  7,  1873.  Tahelie.— Ibid.,  8.  TahkalL— 
Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846.  Tahka-U.— 
Pope,  Sicanny  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1866  ( *  river 
people.'  from  taA-ituA, 'a  river').  TahkalUea.— Do- 
menecn,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  444,  18G0.  Tah-khL— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  192b,  1887. 
TahkoU.— Buschmann  in  Kdnig.  Akad.  der  Win. 
zu  Berlin,  ni,  M6.  1860.  TakahU.— Brit.  Columbia 
map,  1872.  TakaU.— Wilkes,  U.  8.  Explor.  Ex- 
ped.,  IV.  451. 1845.  Takalli.— McDonald,  Brit. Col., 
126,  1862.  Takelly.— McLean.  Hudson's  Bay,  I. 
265, 1849.  Ta-Ke|-ne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n«. 
29. 1893  (own  name ) .  Ta-knli.— Richardson,  Arct 
Exped..  n,  81.  1851.  Takulli.— Latham  in  Txans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66, 1856.  Talkpolia.— Fonqnet 
quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^  Dindii6.  xliv,  1876. 
Taweullies.— Richardson  in  Franklin,  2d  E^ped. 
Polar  Sea,  197,  1828.  Tayflk.— Morice  in  Proc. 
Canad.  In^t.,  112.  1889.  T^ykoli.— Buschmann. 
Athapask.  Sprachst.,  152.  1859.  Teheili.— Tolmie 
and  Dawflon,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
Tokali.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  I'Oregon,  ii, 
335, 1844.  Tukkola.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  July 
19, 1862. 

Taknsalgi  ( *  mole  people ' ) .  One  of  the 
Oreek  cl&ns 

T£kiisalgi.—Gatschet, Creek Migr.  Leg..  1.156,1884. 
Tftk'-ko.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878. 

Takutine.     A  Nahane  tribe  Hvinff  on 

Te^Iin  r.  and  lake  and  upper T^ku  r.,  Brit. 

Col..  s{)eaking  the  same  dialect  as  the 

Tahitan.     Their  hunting  grounds  include 

the  basin  of  Big  Salmon  r.,  extending  n. 

to  the  Polly  r.  and  e.  to  upper  Liard  r. 

Dall  (Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  19, 1885)  as  well 

as  Dawson  called  them  a  part  of   the 

Tahitan.   Dawson(Geol.  Surv.  Can., 201b, 

1889)  classes  them  as  distinct  from  a  tribe 

of  similar  name  in  the  upper  Pelly  valley, 

but  they  are  probably  the  same,  and  so  also 

are  probably  the  Nehane  of  Chilkat  r., 

living  on  a  stream  that  falls  into  Lewes  r. 

near  1^.  l^barge.    Dall  describes  the  latter 

as  bold  and  enterprising,  ^reat  traders,  and 

of  great  intelligence,  while  the  Takutine, 

he  said  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  33,  1877), 

are  few  in  number  and  little  known. 
Chilkaht-t«na.— Dall  in  Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
33. 1877.  Nehauneet  of  the  Ohilkaht  River.— Ibid. 
Tah'ko-tin'neh.— Ibid.  Ta-kooe-oo*ti-iia. — Dawson 
in  Rep.  Gcol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-88.  aOOB,  1889. 
Taku.— Ibid..  193b. 

Takuy  nmam  ( Ta-ihi-yu^-mam).  ACha- 
mashan  village  formerly  on  the  site  of 
Newhall,  lx)s  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  not  far 
from  the  Ventura  co.  line. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Takwanedi  ( Ta'k!^ane^dU  *  wintry  peo- 

Sle*).      A    division    of   the   TUngit    at 
[lawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Takwashnaw.  Given  as  a  Lower  Cher- 
okee town  on  Mouzon's  map  of  1771 
(Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887). 
Not  identifieii. 

Takya.  The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of 
Zuili  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tik'yaiunakwe.- Cu8hing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
368, 18W>  {kur.  ^ ■  people').    T<k*ya-lrw«.— Ibid, 
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Tala  ('palmetto  town').  One  of  the 
Choctaw  Six-towns  which  controlled  land, 
chiefly  in  Newton  co.,  Mias.,  lying  be- 
tween Tarlow  and  Bogue  Felamma  era. 
from  the  waterehed  connecting  the  h^^- 
waters  of  these  two  streams  down  to  the 
confluence  of  each  with  Pottokchito  cr. 
It  was  a  thickly  settled  community, 
nearly  all  of  the  people  of  which  went  W. 
in  the  migration  of  1832. — Halbert  in  Pub. 

Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  381,  1901. 
Talla.~Weflt  Florida  map,  ca.  1775.  TallatowB.— 
Qatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Ix^.,  1. 109, 1884. 

Tala  (Id' la,  *wolf').    A  Yuchi  clan. 
DaUL-Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,  70. 1909.    Tala  tahL— 
Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1885  (» 'wolf  gens' ). 

Taladega  (Talatigif  from  itAlua  'town,' 

atlgi  *at  the  end').     A  former  Upper 

Creek  town  e.  of  Coosa  r.,  on  the  site  of 

the  present  town  of  the  same  name,  in 

N.  E.  Tallad^  co.,  Ala.    A  battle  was 

fought  there  Nov.  7,  1813.  (a.  s.  g.) 
Taladefa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4, 108, 1848.  Tala- 
tJgi.— Gatsc'het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 1884.  Tal- 
Udafa.— Flint,  Ind.  Wan,  187, 1833.  TaUedeca.— 
Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Af!.,  i, 
845.1882. 

Taladoffa.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 

on  Canadian  r.,  s.  w.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Taladefa.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888.    TaladiffL— Ibid. 

TalahaMee(  *oldtown/  from  tdlua  'town', 
hasi  *old.* — Gatschet).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  situated  on  what  in  1775  was  the 
road  from  the  ford  of  Ocklocknee  r.  to 
Mikasuki  town,  Fla.;  now  the  site  of 
Tallahassee,  the  capital.  According  to 
Bartram  (Trav.,  225,  1792)  it  consisted  of 
about  30  houses  at  that  time. 

Sim-e-ao-le-tal-lau-haf-see.  — H awkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  1848  (/-=«).  8pri]i«  Gardens. -H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1H23).  19th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,1826. 
Tahalasoehta.—Bartram.  Trav.,  i,  map,  1799. 
Talahaaoehta.— Ibid.,  224,  ed.  1792.  TaUahasML— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  op.  cit.  Tallahassa.— Am. 
State  Pap..  Ind.  All.  (1802),  i,  C77.  1832.  Talle- 
haasas.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822. 

Talahaisndshi  (*  little  Talasse').  A 
town  of  the  Creek  Nation  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Canadian  r.  about  18  m.  w.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla.     See  Taiasse. 

Talahdwtadahi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186. 
1888. 

Talahi  ( TcUd^hi,  *  white-oak  place,*  from 
tAW  'white  oak').  A  Cherokee  settle- 
ment about  1776;  locality  unknown. 
Tellowe.—Bartram.  Trav.,  ^1.  1792.  Tetohe.— 
Mouzon's  map  cited  by  Rovce  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  148, 1887  (possibly  identical). 

Talak  (Taniik),    A  former  Nishinam 

village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is 

the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Talao.^Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22.  1874. 
TaTak.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  816, 
1877. 

Talakhaeha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  C.  Florida,  on  the  Florida 
coast  Tullishago  was  chief  in  1823. — 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st 
sees.,  27,  1826. 

Talol.  A  former  vill^e  of  the  Willo- 
pah,  6  m.  s.  of  Claquato,  Lewis  co.,  Wash. 

Ohis-l0-hCh.— OibbH,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Cowlitz 
name).  Pord'sPndrie.— Ibid.  TahU-shia.— Ibid. 
(own  name).  T£lal.— Ibid.  (Chehalis  name). 
llMHiiAah-MB.*Ibid. 


Talaniyi  ('sumac  place,'  from  ial&nl 
*  red  sumac ' ) .  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839; 

known  to  the  whites  as  ''Shoemake.'' 
Shoemeok.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  144. 1887. 

Talapoosa.  A  comprehensive  name  for 
the  Creek  towns  and  tribes  formerly  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  They  belonged  to 
the  upper  Creek  division,  forming  its 
eastern  group.  There  were  13  towns  of 
the  Talapoosa  in  1715,  with  2,343  inhabit- 
ants. Tne  most  important  were  Atasi, 
Fusihatchi,  Hillabi,  Huhliwahli,  Imukfa, 
Kitchopataki,Kulumi,  Taiasse,  and  Tuka- 
batchi.  (a.  s.  q.) 

Talabooohet.— Robin,  Voy.  &  la  Louisiane.  ii,  54, 
1807.  TaUbooohi.— De  I'lale,  map  (1700)  in  Wlnaor 
Hist.  Amer.,  ii,  295, 1886.  Talapeaehes.— French. 
Hist.  Col.  La.,  ii,  70.  1850.  Talapoaahaa.— Bosbu 
(1759),  Trav.  La.,  i.  229,  1771.  TaUpooaat.— La 
Harpe  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ni,  48,  44, 1851. 
Talapouohe.— Ibid.,  29.  TalapoiiMaa.~Berquin 
Duvallon,  Trav.  La.,  94, 1806.  Talapiia.— Hervas, 
Idea  deir  Universo,  xvii,  90. 1784.  TalepooMS.— 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  587.  1878.  Tali- 
pupM.~Barcia,  Ensayo,  313.  1723.  TaUabntea.— 
German  map  of  Brit.  Colonies,  ca.  1750  (placed  on 
Chatahoochle  r.).  Tallapoosa.— Hawkins  (1814) 
in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  860, 1882.  TalU- 
booMs.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.  94,  1874.  TalU- 
botuiet.— Coxe,  Cantlana.  23.  1741.  Tallpooaaa.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  80, 1854. 

Talaipa.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  villages 
in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Talaise  ( Td-Zt-n,  contr.  of  UdlucHihAMij 
*old  town*).  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  known  also  as  Big  Taiasse,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  opposite  Tuka- 
batchi,  in  n.  w.  Macon  co.,  Ala.  Ac- 
cording to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  39,  1848) 
the  remains  of  Old  Taiasse  were  4  m. 
higher  up  the  river  in  1799.  On  account 
of  its  position  on  the  "trader's  trail** 
from  Kasihta  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns 
it  became  known  also  as  ''Halfway 
House."  (a.  s.  o.) 

Big  Talastee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  69,  1887. 
Big  TallaMea.— Ibid.  Bif  TallaMoe.— SeAgrove 
(1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  887,  1882 
Half-way  hooaa.— White  (1789).  ibid.,  22.  Half- 
way hooaa  ladiam.— Jordan  (1794),  ibid.,  485. 
Old  Tal-«-Me— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  89,  1848. 
Tal-e>Me.--Ibid..   25-27.    Tal-U-M.— Adair,   Hist 


Am.  IndB.,  257, 1775.    TallaMea.— Am.  State  Pap., 

3p.  c 

1799.    Taulaaae  Viqo.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  v,  56^ 


op.  cit.,   552.    Talliaao.— Ellicott,  Journal 


,^ 


1789  (Spanish  form;  i.  e.,  "Old  Taulaase'^. 

Talaise.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  1  m.  below 
the  falls,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala.  It  was 
generally  known  to  white  settlers  and 
traders  as  Little  Taiasse,  and  has  been 
identified  as  the  Italisi,  Tali,  Talise,  and 
Talisse  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  De  Soto 
expedition.  According  to  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins (Sketch,  40, 1848)  the  place  mustered 
40  gun-men  in  1799.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  is  the  Tali  mentioned  by  Coxe  (Caro- 
lana,  14,  1741 )  as  on  an  island  in  Tennes- 
see r.  See  Odshiapofa.  (a.  b.  q.) 
Aoheaubofatt.— Wilkinson  and  Hawkins  (1802)  in 
Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I.  670.  1882.  Oal<i.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  m,  288, 1851  (plural  form  of 
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Tali  of  Coxe).  Eicoory  OroiuuL— Bart  ram,  Trav., 
461,  1792  (trader>'  uume*.  Hickory  Gronnd.— 
Ibid.,  ed.  1791.  Hickory  Oroonds.— Creek  paper 
(1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37.  3l8t  Cook..  2d  sess.,  122, 
1851.  Hicory  Ground.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68, 
1837.  Italisi.— Bie<lma  (lM4j  in  Frencli,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  11.  102.  1850.  Little  TaliBL-^iatflehet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139.  ISM.    Littie  TallaMie.— 


McGilli^rHy  ( 1785)  in  Am.  Htate  I'ap. 
Uttle  TellaMee.— Drake.  Bk.  of  UuIh.,  bk.  4,  46, 
1848.  HcOilliTray'B  Towb.— FinnelHon  (1792)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit..  289.  O-ehe-au-po-fui.— 
Hawkinii  (1799),  Sketch,  37.  1M8.  Ochebofa.— 
Pickett,  Hint.  Ala.,  ii,  267,  1851.  Ocheeaupo- 
fao.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  380,  1854. 
OehMbofau.— L\  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  163,  1837. 
0-die-ttb-e-fau.— Hawkinf),  op.  clt.,  84.  Ooheubo- 
ftw.— Hawkins  (1H13)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit., 
864.  Odahi-ap6fa.— Oal8(;het.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
199. 1884  ('  in  the  hickory  grove' ).  petit  Taleaey.— 
Mllfort.  MC-moire.  27,  1802.  Taby.— CV)xe,  Can>- 
lana, map.  1741  (misprint).  Tahae.— Jefferys, Am. 
Atlaa,  map.  7,  1776  (probably  identical).  Talas- 
■M.— Line<iln  (1789)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  79. 
TalL— tientl.  of  Elva.s  (1539)  in  HakluytSoc.  Pub.. 
IX,  67, 1851  (same?;  mentioned  also  a^ianid.  inTen- 
neasee  r.,  by  Coxe.  Carolana.  14, 1741).  Talioiee.— 
Barcia.  £n8a vo.  313, 1?23.  Talis.— Senex,  map,  1710. 
Taltse.—Garci  lasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  144,  17'23. 
Taliaeea.— Coxe.  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Taliai.— 
Barcia,  op.  cit.,  330.  Tali«»e.— (^icntl.  of  Elvas 
quoted  by  Shipp,  De  SoU>  and  Florida,  682. 18f<l. 
TallahaMee.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4, 45, 1848  (i  m. 
from  McGillivrav'M  house).  Tallaiee.— Lin(u>ln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit..  72.  Tallauie.— 
Robin.  Voy.,  i.  map,  1807.  Talleteea.- Woodward, 
ReminlH.,  8,  1859.  TalleMees.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1797 ),  68. 1837.  Talliae.— Gentl.  of  El va.s  ( l.V>7)  in 
French,  Hi«t.  CoU.  La.,  ii,  154,  1»50.  Tallisee.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  24.  1741.  Taly.— Morse.  N.  Am., 
254,  1776.  Thaae.— <iUH8efeld,  map  U.  S.,  178^1. 
Yiliace  des  Noyers.— Milfort.    M^moire,  27,  1802 


(French  form:  rujijers 


hick 


ory' ) 
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Talassehatohi  ( *  Talanse  creek  * ) . 
tlenient  of  one  or  more  towns 
Upper  Creeks  on  Coosa  r.,  n.  e.  Ala., 
perhaps  in  Calhoun  co.  Col.  Coffee  de- 
teated  a  b^xly  of  Creek  warriors  there 
Nov.  3,  1813.  In  1832  it  had  79  hea^ls  of 
families.  (a.  h.  g.) 

TallahaMe.— Drake.  Bk.  of  Indfl.,  bk.  4,  55. 56. 1818. 
Tal-la-M  hatch-ee.— S<*hoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
678, 1864.  TallastchaMee.— Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map, 
1807.  TaUeeee  Hatchu.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827), 
420.1837.  Talluehatohet.— Drake,  op.  cit..50.  Tal- 
lasthatches.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  198.  183<>. 

Talatni.  An  unidentified  Miwok  divi- 
sion, or  probably  only  a  village  8ite,  men- 
tione<l  by  Hale,  on  tlie  authority  of  Dana, 
as  living  on  Kassiniar.,  Cal.     Tiie  Kas- 

siina  is  doubtles.**  the  Cosunmc^. 
Talantui.— (iiblMin  Hi.st.  Muk-,  l^tH.,  vii,  123. 1863. 
Talatui.— Huh;.  Ethnul.  and  Phllol..  630,  184<i. 

Talawipiki.     The  Lightning  clan  of  the 

Patki  (Cloud,  or  Wat^T-house)  phratry  of 

the  Ilopi. 

Talawipiki winwd.— Few kes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  1901  (winiru^' clan').  Ta'-la-wi-pi-ki  wiin- 
wft.— Ffwkes  in  Am.  Anthr,  vii.  402.  1894. 

Talaxano.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ines  misi*ion,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — TavlorinCal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Talc.     See  Steatite. 

Talhanio.  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
in  1659  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — Cotton 
(1659)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
204,  1806. 

Taliepatana  ( perhaps  Choctaw :  *  cleft 
in  the  ro<;k.' — Halbert).  A  former  town 
in  w.  Alabama  or  e.  Mississippi,  between 


the  territory  of.  the  Mauvila  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  reached  by  De  Soto  Nov.  18, 
1540,   from    the  province  of  Pafallaya, 

through  deserted  tracts. 
TaUepaUoa.— Ilallicrt  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc., 
Ill,  70. 1899.    TaUepaUTa.— Gentl.  of  Elvaa  (1567) 
in  French,  Dist.  Coll.  I-a.,  n.  ICO,  1850. 

Talimuchaii  ('new  town*).     A  former 

settlement,  probably  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 

on  Cooi«a  r.,  in  Talladega  or  Coosa  co., 

Ala.     According  to  Ranjel  (Oviedo,  Hi!»t. 

Gen.,    I,   lib.  xvii,  565,  1851)    De  Soto 

reache<l  this  town  the  same  day  he  left 

Cova(Kusa)  in  1540.    There  is  a  Creek 

town  of  the  same  name  in  Oklahoma. 

Talimachaay.— Oviedo  mis<) noted  by  B«>unie, 
Narr.  DeSoto.  ii.  113, 19(M.  Talimuoliiuy.— Oviedo, 
op.  cit.  Tallunuchase.— (lientl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.ColI.  La., 1 1,153,1850.  TalmotehaaL— 
Gatsohet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 1888  (in  Okla- 
homa). 

Talimaohaai.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  and  subordinate  settlement  of  Oak- 
fuskee,  on  the  w.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  4 
m.  above  Niuyaka  and  35  or  40  m.  above 
Tokabatchi,  probably  in  Randolph  co., 
Ala.  Prior  to  1 797  it  was  known  as  Tuka- 
bttitchi  Tallahas.«»ee  (*Tukabatchi  old 
town  * ) ;  from  or  shortly  after  that  vear 
it  was  known  as  Talinmchasi,  or  New- 
town.    In  1832  it  contained  48  hea<.ls  of 

families.  Cf.  Telmocresftes. 
Talia  mutohau. — Irat^chet,  Creek  Migr.  Ia^.,  I, 
146. 1H84.  TallmachuMe.— Devereux  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
274,  2.Mh  Con^..  2d  sess.,  8.  1838.  Tal-lo-wau  aiu- 
ohos-see.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  46,  1848.  Tal- 
maohuesa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong..  1st 
Bess..  227.  I.s;i6.  Talmachuaee.— Iverson  In  H.  R. 
Doc.  274,  op.  cit..  12.  TalmachuaoB.— Sen.  Ex.  D«>c. 
425,  op.  (it..  270.  Talmaehuflsa.— Wyse  (18:)6)  in 
H.  R.  D<K*.  274,  op.  cit.. 63.  Talmachuuee.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  425.  op.  cit.,  218.  Tookaubatche  tal-lau- 
hat-see.— Ha wkin.s.  op.  cit.  Tuokabatehee  Tee- 
haasa.— Swan  (1791)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe.**,  v.  202, 1855. 

Talinchi.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  in  s.  central  California, 
between  Fresno  and  San  Joaquin  rs.  They 
joineil  in  two  land  cessions  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  April  29,  1851,  under 
the  name  Tall-in-chee,  and  by  treaty  of 
May  11^,  1851,  under  the  nameToeneche. 
They  were  then  placed  on  a  reserve  l^e- 
twecn  Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Dalinohi.— .v.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n,  1906  (own  name). 
Lai  Linchee.— Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  219.  1861.  BaUen- 
chee— I nd .  A ff.  Hep.  1856. 262. 18.'i7.  Tai-lin-ehea.  — 
McKec.  il>id..  223,  1851.  Talinchea.— Barbour 
in  .Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61. 
1H53.  Tallenche*.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
399,  l>v>S.  Tall-in-ohee.— lioyce  in  18th  Rop. 
B.  A.  K..  78-2,  iyi>9.  Tal-lin-che«.— McKee  (1851)  m 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cone.,  spec,  sess,,  75,  1853. 
Talluche*— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512.  1M.'>4. 
To-e-ne-che.— Rovce  in  iKth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  To-e-ne-che».— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
D<K!.  4.  :V2«1  Coup.,  spec,  sess.,  254.  1853.  TolUn- 
ohe».— Johnston  (1S.'>1)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong..  lstsfss..22,  1852. 

Talio.  The  name,  according  to  Boas,  of 
4  HellacooJa  towns  ( Koapk,  Nuiku,  Aseik, 
and  Talio)  at  the  heaa  of  S.  Bentinck 
Arm,  Brit.  Col.  The  people  of  these 
towns,  ortheTi'diomh,  were  divided  inti> 
4  pentes— llanitsit,  lalostimot,  Spatsatlt, 
and  Tumkoaakyas.  In  1909  they  were 
re()orted  as  numbering  281  iu  two  towns, 
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Kinisquit  and  Bellacoola  (or  Palaniey), 
under  the  Northwest  Coast  agency,  the 
town  of  Talio  ap|>arently  having  become 
extinct. 

Ttleoinx.— Boas  in  Pctermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 180, 
1887.  T&licomiih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabe. 
Brit.Col..  1226. 1884.  Ti'Uo.— BoaM  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mils.  Nat.  Hist.,  11.49, 1900.  Talio'mH.— BoasinTth 
Rep.N.W.Tribe8Can.,3, 1891.  Tallion.— Can.lnd. 
AflT.  pt.  II.  162,  1901.  TalUum.— Ibid.,  1889.  272, 
1890.  Talomey.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  70,  1904.  Taluito.— 
Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Talipsehogy.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  in  Alabama,  with  19  heaas  of  fami- 
lies in  1 8ii2.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854. 

Talirpingmiut  ('inhabitants  of  the 
ri^ht  side').  A  subdivii^ion  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  residing  on  the  w.  shore  of 
CXimberland  ed.  Pop.  86  in  1883.  Their 
villages  are  Umanaktuak,  Idjorituaktuin, 
Navajen,  and  Karusuit.  Koukdjuaq  was 
a  former  village. 

TaUrpingmiut.— B<>a.M  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  426, 1888. 
Teliirpincmittt.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash., 
ni,  96. 1885. 

Talisman.  See  Fetish ^  Oyarorit  Palladium, 

Talitni.      A    former     Kaiyuhkhotana 

village  on  TU*gon  r.,  Alaska. 
Tallily.— Za^OMkin.  Desc.  Riiss.  Toss.  Am.,  map, 
1842.     TUlitui.— Zagoskin    quoted     by    Petroff, 
Rup.  on  Ala.^ka.  87.  18M. 

Talking  Bock  (trans,  of  Cherokee  NHfl- 
yd^-gan  uani^itkl,  *  rook  t  hat  tal  ks ' ) .  A  for- 
mer Cherokee  settlement  or  settlements 
on  Talking Rcx;k  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Cooea- 
watee  r.,  n.  Ga.  The  town-house  was 
situated  about  a  mile  above  the  present 
Talking  Rock  station  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
railroad.  The  name  n?fers,  according  to 
one  informant,  to  an  echo  rock  some- 
where on  the  stroAin  below  the  present 
railroad  station. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,  417,  lyOO 

'Talks  and  Thoughts."  See  Hampton 
Normal  and  AtjricuUnral  JnHtitiUe. 

Tallapoolina.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  Rancho  V'iejo,  Ventura  co.,Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  4,  1860. 

Tall  Bnll  (HoWKi-qn-ihoitls).  A  name 
hereditary  among  the  Cheyenne  and 
borne  at  different  periods  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  whom  themo^^t  noted 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  hostile  Dog 
Soldier  band,  the  principal.^  in  the  out- 
break of  1868-69.  After  nearly  a  year  of 
savage  raiding  along  the  Kansas  border, 
they  were  completely  routed  by  Gen.  E. 
A.  Carr,  with  part  of  the  Fifth  cavalry 
and  a  detachment  of  Pawnee  scouts,  on 
July  11,  1869,  at  Summit  Springs  cr.,  n.  e. 
Colorado,  Tall  Bull  beingamong  the  slain. 
See  Chq/enue.  (i.m.  ) 

Tallnlah  (strictly  TiXluW).  The  name 
of  two  former  Cherokee  settlements,  one, 
ancient,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
Tallulah  r.,  in  Rabun  co.,  Gu.;  the  other 
on  Tallulah  cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  Graham 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
etymology.  In  documents  from  the  Lower 
dialect  it  is  spelled  wit  h  an  r.       (j.  m.  ) 


Taroraw.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  638, 
1900  (early  form).  Toruro.— Ibid.  Tulloolah.-- 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royee  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144.  1887.  Turoree.— Mooney.  op.  eft. 
Tumirar.—Roycc,  op.  cit. ,  map.  Turmraw. — Moa- 
ron's  map  of  1771  quoted  by  Royce.  op.  cIt. 

Talmamiche  (Tal^ -ma-mi' -tee),  A  Ta- 
kelma  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Taloffa  Ockhase  (told fa  'town',  ux^hasi 
'  lake ' :  '  Lake  town, '  from  its  situation) . 
A  former  Seminole  town  about  30  m.  w. 
s.  w.  from  the  upper  part  of  L.  GeoiKe, 
probably  in  Manon  co.,  Fla. 

TaloffaOelchaM.— Romans, Fla.,280, 1775.  Tolofs.— 
Jesup  (1837)  in  H.R.Doc.78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
108,  1888. 

Talohlafia.    The  Parrot  (Macaw?)  clan 

of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

TaloUafla  tai'aa.--M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  B., 
1910  (toi'no-  'people'). 

Talomeco  (Creek:  taltui  *town',  miko 
'chief').  A  former  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah  r.,  S.  C,  visited  by  De  Soto 
early  in  1540,  and  described  bv  Garcilasso 
de  fa  Vega  (Florida,  VM,  1723)  as  con- 
taining 500  well-built  but  abandoned 
houses  and  also  a  very  large  "temple," 
in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  caciques,  etc.  It  probably  belonged 
to  the  Chiaha. 

Talon.  A  division  of  the  Ottawa  on 
Manitoulin  id.,  in  L.  Huron,  that  after- 
ward moved  to  Michilimackinac,  Mich., 
on  account  of  Iroquois  hostility. — Lahon- 
tan  (1703)  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat', 
IX,  176,  note,  1855. 

Talonapin  ('fresh  meat  necklace').  J^ 
band  of  the  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 

Fresh  meat  neeklaoe  people. — Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850.  141,  185l.  Ta-lo'-na-pi.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  376,  1862.  Tals-na 
p'i".— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2*21, 1897. 

Talotnnne  ( Ta-U/  tUnn^y     A  Takelma 

band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 

Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 

235,  1890. 

Talpahoka.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  wes^tem  affluent  of  Chickasawhay  r., 
probablv  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. — Romans, 
Florida,' 329,  1775. 

Talpatqni.  An  Apalachee  town  named 
in  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to 
the  King  of  Spain  in  1688.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  I^.,  i,  76, 1884. 

Talsnnme  ('large  acorn').  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

TU-sibi'-inS.— Doreey,  MS.  Chissta  Costa  Tocab.,  B. 
A.  E..  1884.  Ta'-sun-ma'  ^Chrnt.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Follc-lore,  in,  234, 1890. 

Taltnshtnntnde.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
or  band  that  formerly  lived  on  Galice  cr., 
Oreg.  They  were  s(»attereil  in  the  same 
country  as  the  Takelma,  whom  they  had 
probably  overrun.  In  1856  they  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  where  18  survived  in 
1877. 

Oaleese  Creek  Indians.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  TreaUes,  978, 1873.    Oalios  Orsek.— Ind.  Afl. 
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Rep.,  300,  1877.  Oalleaoe  Ortek.— Palmer  in  Ind. 
Aff:  Rep.  1856,  214,  1867.  OleeM  CledL— Ever- 
ette.  Tutu  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883.  Grease 
Oneke.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  4m,  1865.  Kfi-lis'-klto 
hitolfim.— Dorsey,  Alnea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1884.  Tal'-tao  ^iinnt.— DorMev,  Tutu  and  Chasta- 
co0ta  MS.  Tocabs..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tutu.  Chasta- 
ooHta,  and  Mishikbwutmetunne  name).  Tal'- 
t*Ao-tfin  ta'-de.— Dorsey.  Galice  Cr.  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884  (own  name).  Ta-^l'-tio  %^nni.—DoT- 
sey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Naltunnetunne  name). 

Talnaohapkoapopka  ( '  town  where  peas 
areeaten' ).  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Pease  cr.,  a  short  distance  w.  of  lower  St 
Johns  r.,  Fla.  Apopka,  in  w.  Orange  co., 
probably  occupies  its  site. 
Tal-lau-gue  ohapco  pop-cau. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  1^8.  Tolocchopka.— Gaines  (1836)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Ck)nK.,  2d  sess.,  363,  1838. 
Tolopehopko.— Ibid.,  map,  768-9. 

Talnamikagi.  The  towns  controlled  by 
the  peace  or  white  clana,  forming  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Creek  settle- 
ments. They  were  governed  bv  civil  offi- 
cers only,  and  according  to  earlier  authors 
were  considereii  as  j>laces  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  The  following  are  said  to  have 
been  the  peace  towns:  Hit<;hiti,  Oakfuski 
(and  7  branch  villages),  Kasihta,  Abihka, 
Abikudshi,Talaas(\  Okchayi,  Lutchapoga, 
Tusk^ee,  Assilanapi,  and  Wewoka. 
Cf.  Klpaya.  (a.  s.  g. ) 

E-taU-wau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  52,  1842. 
White  towns.  -Ibid. 

Taluathlako  ( '  large  town ' ) .  A  town  of 
the  Crt»ek  Nation,  on  the  North  Fork,  at 
the  mouth  of  Alabama  cr.,  Okla. — Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 

Tain.    The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tigua 
Dueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T'am-t'ainin.— Lunimis  quoted  by  Hwlge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  318,  1896  (rrt»w/»j=  people'). 

Tama.  The  native  name  of  one  of  the 
administrative  functionaries  of  the  Hasi- 
nai.  The  word  was  adopted  by  the 
Spanianls  of  Texas  an<l  applied*  (juite 
generally  to  similar  officers  among  other 
Indians.  The  tamas  were  messengers, 
policemen,  and  overseers;  thev  prepared 
materials  for  ceremonies,  ran  from  house 
to  house  calling  people  together  for  festi- 
vals and  meetings,  notified  tliem  when 
they  must  help  with  communal  labor, 
and  stO(Hl  bv  to  see  that  each  did  his 
part.  Speaking  of  th  is  la.<t  function,  Jesus 
Xfarfa  says  of  them:  "These  are  the  ones 
who  hasten  affairs;  the  lazy  they  whip  on 
the  legs  with  rods"  (Jesus  Marfa,  Kela- 
ci6n,  MS.,  1891;  Hspinosii,Chr6nicaApo8- 
t61ica,  420,  421,  431,  174(>).      (h.  e.  b.) 

Tama.     See  Taimah. 

Tamaha  ('rising  moose').  A  noted 
chief  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  who 
lived  in  the  region  of  Blue  Earth  and 
Mille  Lacs  in  Minnesota.  He  was  born 
on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  about 
1775,  and  in  the  early  part  an<l  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  his  tribe.  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  his  long  fife 
an  excellent  reputation  for  honesty.    In 


childhood,  while  at  play,  he  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  on  which  account  the 
French  nicknamed  him  **Le  Borene,"  or 
**OneP:ye,"  and  the  English  **theOne- 
Eyed  Sioux."  In  1806-07  he  met  and 
formed  agreatadmiration  for  Lieut.  Z.  M. 
Pike,  and  so  constantly  did  he  sing  the 
praises  of  h  is  w  h  i  te  friend  that  the  Indians, 
with  a  sense  of  humor  worthy  a  modem 
punster,  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  svllable  of  his  name  from  hnv^  to 
/iaj/,which  made  the  namesignify  "pike," 
the  fish.  Because  of  his  attachment  for 
Pike,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
Sioux  Indian,  with  one  exception,  wliose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Americans, 
and  w^ho  did  active  service  for  them 
during  the  War  of  1812.  In  this  crisis, 
when  Joseph  Renville  and  the  old  Little 
Crow  led  their  Sioux  followers  against 
the  United  States  forces,  Tahama  refused 
to  join  them.  At  this  period  he  made 
his  way  to  St  Louis,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  (ieneral  Clarke,  then  Indian  Com- 
missioner, he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Unitt^  States  as  a  scout  and  messen^r. 
He  returned  in  1814  with  Manuel  Lisa, 
when  the  latter  w^as  on  his  way  to  confer 
with  the  Missouri  River  Indians,  and, 
imrting  with  him  at  the  mouth  of  James 
r.,  carried  dispatches  to  the  Americans 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  Through 
many  privations  and  discouragenients 
he  remaineil  loyal  to  the  Tniteti  States 
and  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him.  While  on  one  of  his  trips 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Tamaha  was  im- 
pri8^)ned  by  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  an 
Indian  trader,  and  at  that  time  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  British,  who,  un<ler 
threat  of  death,  attempted  to  com{iel 
him  to  divulge  information  relative  to 
the  Americans;  but  Tamaha  would  not 
yield.  After  a  term  of  imprisonment  he 
was  released  and  again  visited  St  Louis 
in  1816.  On  this  visit  he  was  present  at 
the  council  hel<l  by  General  Clarke  with 
the  forty -six  chiefs  from  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, who  had  returned  with  Manuel 
Lisa.  On  this  occasion  General  Clarke 
presentinl  him  with  a  medal  of  honor 
and  a  captain*s  uniform,  and  commis- 
sioned him  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation. 
He  is  said  to  liave  been  a  man  of  fine 
physique  and  much  natural  disnity.  and 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  to  wear  always  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  Until  his  death,  at'Walmsha, 
Mmn.,  in  April,  1860,  at  the  age  of  85, 
he  was  much  respected,  not  only  l)v  the 
whites  but  by  his  own  people.  His  name 
is  also  written  Tahama,  Tahamie,  Tam- 
mahaw.  By  the  French  he  was  called 
Orignal  Ia^vo,  the  translation  of  his  na- 
tive designation,  (d.  R.     c.  T. ) 

Tamakwa  {Ta-maf-kwa^  *  beaver',  lit. 
*  wooil-cutter  ) .  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Sec.,  174,  1878. 
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Tamakwapi  ('beaver  man').  A  clan, 
class,  or  division,  probably  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  mentioned  m  the  Walam  Oium  in 
contradistinction  to  southerners,  wolf- 
men,  hunters,  priests,  and  others. — Brin- 

ton,  I^nape  Leg.,  187,  1885. 
Beaver-men.— Sqiiier  in  Beacb,  Ind.  Miscel.,  29, 
1877.    TaauikwapU.— Ibid. 

Tamal.  A  Moauelumnan  or  Miwok 
term,  signifying  *  bay,*  used  by  the  divi- 
sion of  that  family  which  occupied  the 
coast  region  immeniately  n.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  Marin  co..  Cat.  It  was  applied  by 
them  to  any  bay,  but  particularly  to  the 
largest  bay  with  which  they  were  mmiliar, 
what  is  now  known  as  Tomales  bay. 
Tomales  is  simply  a  rendition  of  the  orig- 
inal Indian  term  in  a  modified  Spani^ 
orthography.  The  name  survives  also  in 
Tomales  pomt  and  the  town  of  Tomales. 
Mt  Tamal  pais  is  an  aboriginal  name  and 
comes  from  this  term,  tamal  *bay',  and 
pah  '  mountain  \  The  name  Tamal  and 
various  modifications  of  it  were  applied 
to  certain  of  the  neophytes  at  San  Rafael 
and  Sonoma  missions.  Most  of  th^, 
it  is  supposed,  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Tomales  bay,  or  at  least  from  w.  of 
the  missions  and  in  the  direction  of  that 

bay.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Tamal.— Ohamiflso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iri,  61, 1821. 
Tamalenos.— Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  Mar.  2, 1860. 
Tamalea.— Ibid.  Tamalloe.— Ibid.,  Mar.  30.  Ta- 
maU.— Obori8,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6.  1822.  Tammalanoe.— 
Taylor,  oi».  cit.,  Mar.  30.  Tomalee.— Ibid.,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Tamali  (Tamali).  The  name  of  two 
places,  and  probably  settlements  there 
situated,  in  tne  Cherokee  country.  One 
was  on  Valley  r.,  a  few  miles  above  Mur- 
phy, about  the  present  Tomatola,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C;  the  other  was  on 
Little  Tennessee  r.,  alK)ut  Tomotley  ford, 
a  few  miles  above  Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe 
CO.,  Tenn.  The  name  can  not  be  trans- 
lated and  may  be  of  Creek  origin,  as  that 
tribe  had  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 

lower  Chattahoochee  r.  (j.  m.) 

Tamahle.— Bartram,  Travels.  372, 1792  (thestecond 
or  Teoneswce  town).  Tama'li— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  bM,  1900.  Ta-me-tah.— Adair.  Am. 
IndH..257,  1776  (p<)»«ibly  identical).  Timotlee.-- 
Royce  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map.  1887.  Tomatly.— 
Doc.  of  ns?)  quoted  by  Roycc,  ibid.,  142.  Toma- 
tola.—Mooney,  op.  cit.  Tommotley.— Timber- 
lake,  MemoirH,  map.  1765  (on  Little  Tenne<i8ee  r.) . 
Tomothle.— Bartrum.  Travels,  371, 1792  (the  N.  C. 
town). 

Tamali  {TdmdUi).  A  former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  7  m. 
above  Ocheses,  probably  in  Kusseli  co., 
Ala. 

Tdunk*lL— Gatscbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145, 1884. 
Tamatlet.— Monte,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822. 
Tnm-maolt-laa.— nawkinn  (1799),  Sketch,  26, 1848. 

Tamanee,  Tamanend.    See  Tammany. 

TamanoB.  A  term  used  to  designate 
shamanistic  power,  and  applied  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  customs  of  the  tribes  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Hnti.'^h  Colum- 
bia, or  of  the  region  in  which  the  Chinook 


jargon  was  spoken.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Chinook  itfamd^noasj  designat- 
ing ^'beings  endowed  with  supematunil 
power. '  *  The  Indian  word  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  terms  expressing  magic  power,  like 
wakanda  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  orenda  of 
the  Iroouois,  naualak  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Indian  langua^  of  this  region, 
and  particularly  in  Chinook,  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  designate  the  shaman,  but 
in  literary  usage  it  has  come  to  mean 
shamanistic  acts  and  all  the  performances 
belonging  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  M. 
Pacific  coast.  Witchcraft  is  often  desig- 
nated as  "  black  tamanos,''  while  the  art 
of  the  shaman  as  a  healer  is  sometimes 
designated  as  '*  white  tamanos."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  centurv  the  word 
passed  out  of  use  among  the  Ix)wer  Chi- 
nook, because  a  person  of  a  name  similar 
to  the  word  iUamafnoas  died,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom  another  word 
was  substituted.  (f.  b.) 

Tamaqne  ( 'beaver' ).  A  famous  Delaware 
chief,  of  the  Unalachtigo  tribe,  commonly 
called  The  Beaver,  or  King  Beaver.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  no  less  famous  Shiu- 
gass,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
craftv  foes  of  the  settlers  in  w.  Pennsylvar 
nia  Quring  the  years  of  Indian  hostility. 
The  chief  place  of  residence  of '  *  King  Bea- 
ver *  *  was  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  r. ,  at  the 
plac^e  calledShingis  Town,  and  later  called 
^'The  Beaver's  Town"  {ee^Sawcunk,  Tiw- 
carawas) .  He  also  had  a  place  of  residence 
at  Kuskuski,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  at 
Kittanning.  When  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Ft  Duquesne  he  moved  to  Onio, 
where  his  village,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tuscarawas  and  Big  Sandy,  was  called 
*' The  Beaver's  Town.*'  Hewasfriendlvto 
the  English  until  after  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  when  he  allied  himself  with  the 
French.  When  Poet  made  his  journey 
in  1758  to  the  western  Indians,  **King 
Beaver,"  as  he  calls  him,  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  all  the  councils  held  at  Kus- 
kuski. On  Post's  second  mission  to  the 
Ohio,  in  advance  of  Forbes'  expedition 
(Nov.  1758),  he  carried  letters  addressed 
by  General  Forbes  to  **  Brethren,  Kinss 
Beaver  and  Shingsa"  (Thwaites,  Early 
West.  Trav.,  i,  267,  1904).  He  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  resume  their  alliance  with  the  English. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  Ft 
Pitt  in  the  fall  of  1759  by  Gen.  Stanwix, 
and  alHo  at  that  held  by  Gen.  Moncton  in 
Aug.  1700  (Rupp,  Hist.  West.  Pa.,app., 
139,  1846).  In  1762  Beaver  and  Shingas 
sent  word  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  it  was  their  des>ire  to  remain 
friendly  with  the  English,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  promised  to  deliver  all  the 
white  prisoners  with  the  Indians  at  Ft 
Pitt.  Col.  Bunl  and  Josiah  Davenport 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive 
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Uifin  (("'01.  R(v.  Pa.,  viii,  77(>,  1852).  At 
lln»  iH'vfiiiniii^  of  Poiitiac's  <MniHninu'y  he 
wnNiilfadin^cliarai'tcrin  the  Iiiaian  niids 
ujHiii  tlu»  front  i«T  wit  lemon  ts.  -\fter  Bo- 
linc't'.s  expedition  to  the  .Mnskinjrum 
in  17<)4  he  entere<l  into  a  half-hojirted 
IH'ace  with  the  Kn^Hsh.  In  liis  later 
yearrt  lie  eanie  under  the  infiuenee  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  wasazealonn 
(convert  to  Christianity  iK'fore  his  death, 
ttlmut  17711.  (r,.  r.  n. ) 

Tamaroa  (Illinois:  Tatmn-t/iva^  gaid  to 
mean  *rut  tail.'  or.  lit.,  *he  has  acMit  tail,' 
prolKihly  reh'rrinj;  to  some  totemie  ani- 
mal, ^U(■h  as  the  hrar  i»r  the  wildeat:  cH»jr- 
nale  with  .Vlmaki  h'lnfiruiir. — (Jeranl ).  A 
trilHMif  the  Illinois  eonfinleraey.  In  1680 
they  oeeupied  the  eountry  on  l>oth  sidi*s 
of  the  Mississippi  aUuit  the  mi»uthsof  tlie 
Illinois  and  Mi>>onn  i-s.  They  were  al- 
ways frit-ndlv  ti»  the  Kreneh.  who  nuule 
their  \illai:e  a  sioppiui:  phuv  i«n  jvinrneVH 
Ivtween  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Their 
enemieswereth«'i'hiika<aw,  wlmattaekiil 
t  hem  It  uiti  Dually,  and  tiieShauntH'.  They 
dis:ippe;ired  a^^  a  tnlv  helore  the  lH.t;in- 
nin^of  the  I'Mlu-entury.  Ilfinu'pin  e.sti- 
mated  them  aK>ut  hi*^0  at  L*iHMamilies. 

CttmarvuA  Ni-;!'.  Mr:ii  'i^'In.^'^  M&horaj.— IIoii- 
im  V»n:  \»  w  l>'v,-.  \  ,  ,*»..  i,,.iN  Maroa— l.a  SalU* 
«lii.V»  \\\  M.Mi.T\.  l».  1  .  1.  !":•.  !»«:..  M&rohant.— 
iliMinri' '.^  .  1-  ,  •.[  .  !n.  MArotA.  Ij»  S,»;U'  If.-l  i 
III  Mn'i;:\  P..  n.  l..|  !<""  TAb«roA».— Rin'ia, 
liisiixiv  '1  '  ;;  T.-iniAiAis  rii:r.:\:i:iur:i- .  l?.V' 
•lUiMi  .t  Im  •».:..<.'•  •.-  !•.,;  ir'iv  1:1.  :>  N."..  InvJ. 
T*m«i%«*      1  1  I.'.-    T  ■">.'    ■••.sir.'  :  .    Tun- 

•U»*.  I  I  >:,■,'.;»  ■••  M:-i;'\.  'l»  .1.  JTVJ. 
IN.  »  T«iiiAii*h*»  \.:\"l'  .•;  •;.  \\  t  ■■.  M  ;•;  .  j"-'l. 
lUMiv  !'»  *»  Taiiiaioi*  \  rl ..»!,:...  •  \~..:  *i\ 
^    ^     I' ••    ^'       M...       \    ■.    ••    '.vx.      TAir*ro'a» — 

Hull-.".        ■      >         •    .      M.;-v%       l^^    .    n       ^.-i'lNNV 

T«m«ivn«»  ■.'-.K.  }tx  l"  >  \-.  iv^K  TABia- 
i^WM  l»,"'.»v..  .  !'.*,;>  S  v  •.  444.  InA 
TamAi^tiu^*      K     i:^".  V   •«  .  .   *   \:;'  Ms:    ;:   i^.  I'^l. 
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Tamachola.— Bni'liiH,  Puri'fn'lTiBcion  de  1o.«  Azte- 
CHs,  112,  lv.)l  i.s:ili1  tt)  Imvi*  bi-en  tiie  aU^riKina] 
iiiuue  at  till'  tiiiu>  of  the  cDnqucKt).  Tamaxula.— 
Oruzco  y  Kcrm,  G<.h>i?.,  XVl.  ]h6l.  Tamotchala.— 
Jiiiclna.'ep.  cil. 

Tamcan.  A  trilx*  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  tho.^^  that  had  })ec*ii  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  (Trande  (Fr.  Lsidro  Felix  de 
GspiDosa,  Relacion  Cotnjjeudiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missinns,  M8.  in  the  Coll ejie 
of  Santa  Ornz  de  Ciuereturo).  The  name 
mav  perhai>s  be  a  fonn  of  Tonka w  a  or 
of  Taeame.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tamceoa.  A  provinw  or  tril»e  on  the 
Carolina  eoast,  visited  bv  Ay  I  Ion  in  1521, 
at  which  time  it  was  unJer  a  chief  name<i 
Datha.— Bareia,  K!L<iy<^,  5,  17l.*8. 

Tamelan  Kyaiyawan  (Tdmyian  K^ffai- 
yatntn,  *  where  tree  boles  Htand  in  the 
midst  of  t  lie  waters* ).  One  of  themythie 
settlinir  ]>la<t^of  theZufli  trilxj  after  the 
emerjreiu'e  of  its  ]x?ople  from  the  under- 
world.— Caching  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
3H0,  ISIU). 

Tamichopa  (so  called  because  of  the 
great  «|nantitv  of  et>mmon  ree<l  pni^s 
which  ^rnws  in  the  lowlands  alonu:  the 
river. — Rudo  En.-ayo).  A  former  Opata 
village  on  a  plateau  on  the  x.  eide  of  the 
npiH»r  Rio  Yavpii.a  few  miles fn.»ni  Bas«'Rie, 
X.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  inhabiteil 
until  17oS.  wh«*n  the  Ajiache  «'»>!niH*lled  its 
al>andonment.  It  wasa  visitaot  IkiRTat* 
mission.  Sei*  liandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
l^il^rs.  III.  oS,  18iHl;  iv,  .VjL»-2:>,  IS«>2- 
Tamitiopa.— K'ltlo  Knsjivi.i  {i\i,  ITiVj),  Ciintenu* 
tninv.  JIT.  1>*1. 

Taminy.     See  TamnuDn/. 

Tamique.  One  of  the  two  tril»es,  the 
other  bring  the  Amnama  iXaraname), 
for  which  mission  Kspiritn  Santo  de 
ZiiniiTA  was  found e«.i  in  172t»,  on  its  re- 
moval from  l^ivaca  r.,  near  Matagorda 
Uiy.  Texa*.  The  new  site,  calletl  by 
Hustill'^  y  Z*n'alU>s,  who  nmvetl  the  mis- 
sion, "the  land  of  the  Xaraname,"  is 
still  markt-i.i  by  the  mission  ruina  at  Mis- 
si^tn  Vallfy.  Virtoria  i>».,  c»n  («nadalupe 
r.  n  t  01;  the  San  Antunio,  as  Bancroft 
and  l.is  followers  say  >.  alntut  ;io  m.  fnmi 
iis  m>>ui!i.  From  liieck»s4»ass«»ciation  of 
the  \ar.i!:anie  and  the  Taniique  it  is  in- 
ternal thai  this  was  the  native  home  of 
th«-  'a:ter  als>  i  Letter^  of  Bustillo  y  7a»- 
\ alios,  J::ne  IS.  172»i,  and  Perez  de  .\lma- 
■,.::.  Jii'.y  11,  to  the  Vicenn-,  MSS.  in 
\rcV.iv  >  Vienoral.  lV»v.  Interii..  oxxxvi. 
Vho  U  ::ers  just  citeil  settle  the  hiilierto 
r.-.iie:*  r:;i:r.e«l  p^iint  as  t»  the  date  of  the 


•\ 


.  \ 


v^v  T  '  :iij:  I  lie  renioxal  of  Loretoand  the 
.i*;.ix:-.:  minion  to  a  l>etter  site.  The 
■::'.\  7\  "vv  t.ok  plai^  earlv  in  Apr.  172ti. 
AV.t:::ho  iwo  officers  together  selected 
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the  new  location.  Before  June  18  Bus- 
til  lo  had  dug  there  an  acequia  for  the 
mission,  anil  the  padre  from  Rspfritu 
Santo  had  established  himself  in  the  new 
post,  planted  crops,  and  begun  to  attract 
the  Indians.  The  presidio  had  not  yet 
been  transferred). 

Tlie  Tamique  are  quite  probably  dis- 
tinct from  the  Tacame,  though  it  has 
Ix^en  surmised  that  they  were  identical. 
Tlietwo  were  given  in  1733  as  separate 
tribes  by  Governor  Almazan,  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
conling  to  Bonilla  only  the  Tancame 
(Tac»ame)  were  at  Espf  ritu  Santo  de  Zu^iga 
mission  in  1727,  a  time  when  the  Ta- 
mi(|ue  are  supix>«ed  to  have  been  there. 
This  suggests  the  identity  of  the  two 
tribes.  ^The  Tamiijne  and  Xaraname 
8ix)ke  a  language  different  from  that  of 
trie  Karankawan  tribes  living  l>etween 
themselves  and  the  coast,  a  fact  that  was 
ustni  as  an  argument  for  founding  mission 
Nuestra  Senora  del  liosario  as  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  latt.T  tribes  in  1754 
(see  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Qiiar., 
X,  1907). 

In  1749  Plspfritu  Santo  de  Zufliga  mis- 
sion was  again  removed,  this  time  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  opposite  nuxlern  Goliad,  the 
Tamique  and  the  Xaraname  going  with 
it.  The  Xaraname  subsequently  gave 
nmch  trouble  by  deserting,  but  the  Ta- 
mique do  not  figure  in  the  accounts  of 
thi^se  diffnnilties.  It  can  not  be  because 
they  had  become  extinct,  for  a  report 
made  by  the  missionary  in  1794  states 
that  they  were  still  at  the  mission  to  the 
number  of  25  (Fr.  Jose  de  Aguilar,  quoted 
in  Portillo.  Apuntes  para  la  Hist.  An- 
tigua de  C^oahuila  y  Texa<«,  30S,  1880). 
The  building  at  Goliad,  now  popularly 
dt^signated  a^  *'.\ranauia  College,"  is 
evidently  one  of  the  presidial  buihiings, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  mission,  as  this  was 

across  the  river.  (h.  s.  b.) 

Tamiquis.  — Perez  de  AlinazAit.  Atitas  sobre  lai 
Provideueiaa,  ITXJ,  MS.  in  Archivo  (Jen.,  Prov. 
Intern.,  xxxn. 

Tamkan.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Lan^- 
dorff  (  Voy.,  ii,  163,  1814)  as  resuling  m- 
land  from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  <:;past  tril)es.  It 
tKxssibly  l)elonged  to  the  Costanoan 
faniilv. 

Tammahaw.     See  Tumahn. 

Tammany  (from  Ti'inunwinJ^  'the  affa- 
ble.* —  Heckewelder).  The  common 
form  of  the  name  of  a  noted  ancient  Dela- 
ware chief,  written  also  Tamanee,  Tama- 
nen,  Tamanend.  Taraany,  Tamen^,  Tam- 
iny,Teinane.  In  theformof  Tamanenhis 
name  ap|)ears  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
deed  to  William  Penn  in  1(>83  for  lands 
not  far  n.  from  Philadelphia,  within  the 
present  Burks  co. ,  I'a. 

The  missionary  Heckewelder,  writing 
in  1817,  describes  him  as  the  greatest  and 


best  chief  known  to  Delaware  tribal  tra- 
dition. "The  name  of  Tamanend  is  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  among  the  In- 
dians Of  all  the  chiefs  and  great  men 
which  the  Lenape  nation  ever  had,  he 
stands  foremost  on  the  list.  But  although 
many  fabulous  stories  are  circulated  al)out 
him  among  the  whites,  but  little  of  his 
real  history  is  known.  .  .  .  All  we  know, 
therefore,  of  Tamanend  is  that  he  was  an 
ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had 
his  equal.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  prudence, 
charity,  affability,  meekness,  hospitality, 
in  short  with  every  good  and  noble  quali- 
fication that  a  human  being  may  possess. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  iiad  an  inter- 
course with  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  to  everything  that  was 
bad.  .  .  .  The  fame  of  this  great  man 
extended  even  among  the  whites,  who 
fabricated  numerous  legends  respecting 
him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  there- 
fore believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  America.  His  name 
was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his 
festival  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  May 
in  every  year."  Heckewelder  goes  on  to 
describe  the  celebration,  which  was  con- 
ducte<l  on  Indian  lines,  including  the 
smokingof  the  calumet,  and  Indian  dances 
in  the  open  air,  and  says  that  similar 
"Tammany  societies"  were  afterward 
organize<l  m  other  cities.  He  states  also 
that  when  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  was  sent  by  Congress  about 
the  year  1776  upon  a  special  mission  to 
the  western  tribes,  the  Dela wares  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  name  of  Tamanend 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  chief  and 
as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  that  they 
could  pay  to  Moi^an. 

Haines,  however  (Am.  Inds.,658, 1888), 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Order  of  Red  Men, 
quotes  a  contemporary  document  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Philadelphia 
society,  which  was  probably  the  firsi 
l)earing  the  name,  and  is  claimed  as  the 
original  of  the  Red  Men  secret  order,  was 
organized  May  1,  1772,  under  the  title  of 
"Sons of  KingTammany,"  withstronsly 
Loyalist  tendency.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ' '  Saint  Tamniany"  society  was  a  later 
organization  of  Revolutionary  sympathi- 
zers opposed  to  the  kingly  idea.  Saint 
Tammany  parish,  I^.,  preserves  the 
memory.  The  practice  of  organizing 
American  i)olitical  and  military  societies 
on  an  Indian  basis  dates  back  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  wjis  espe- 
cially in  favor  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  most  of  whom  were 
frontiersmen  more  or  lees  familiar  with 
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Indian  life  and  custom.  Of  several  such 
societies  orgranized  about  the  Revolution- 
ary period  the  only  ones  still  existing  are 
the  secret  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 
(q.  V.)  and  the  famous  Tammany  Society, 
originally  established  as  a  patriotic  and 
charitable  organization,  but  now  for  many 
years  best  known  as  the  dominating  fac- 
tor in  the  Democratic  politics  of  New 
York  city.  It  was  founded  in  1786  by 
William  Mooney,  a  Revolutionary  veteran 
and  former  leader  of  the  *'Sons  of  Lib- 
erty," and  regularly  organized  with  a 
constitution  in  1 789  ( most  of  the  original 
members  being  Revolutionary  soldiers), 
for  the  purpofc«e  of  guarding  "the  inde- 
pendence, tne  popular  lil)erty,  and  the 
federal  union  oi  the  country,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment, as  represented  by  Hamilton  and 
the  Federalists,  to  make  the  new  govern- 
ment practically  a  monarchy,  with  life 
tenure  for  President  and  Senate  and  a  re- 
stricted property  suffrage.  Its  two  main 
purposes  were  cfeilared  to  be (1 )  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  institutions,  and  (2) 
the  care  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  "and  of  others  who 
might  be  proper  objects  of  charity." 
The  society — occasionally  at  lirst  known 
as  the  Columbian  Order — took  an  Indian 
title  and  formulated  for  itself  a  ritual 
baserl  uiKDn  supposedly  Indian  custom. 
Thas,  the  name  chosen  was  that  of  the 
traditional  Delaware  chief;  the  meeting 
place  was  called  the  '*  wigwam";  there 
were  13  *'tril)es"  or  branches  corre- 
sponding to  the  13  original  states,  the 
New  York  parent  organization  being  the 
"Eagle  Tril)e,"  New  Hampshire  the 
"Otter  Tribis"  Delaware  ttie  "Tiger 
Tribe,"  whence  the  famous  "Tammany 
tiger,"  etc.  The  principal  othcer  of 
each  tribe  was  sty  lea  the  "sachem,"  and 
the  head  of  the  whole  organization  was 
designated  the  kiCcfti  ob'emati.\  or  grand 
sachem,  which  office  was  held  by  Mooney 
himself  for  more  than  20  years.  Subor- 
dinate ofiioers  also  were  designated  by 
other  Indian  titles,  records  were  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  system  by  moons 
and  seasons,  and  at  the  regular  meetings 
the  memlKirs  attended  in  semi-Indian 
costume. 

For  the  first  30  years  of  its  existence, 
until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  nearly' 
the  whole  effort  of  the  society  was  di- 
recte<l  to  securing  and  broadening  the 
foundations  of  the  young  republic,  and  it 
ib  possible  that  without  Tammany's  con- 
stant vigilance  the  National  (lovernment 
could  not  have  survived  the  oi)en  and 
secret  attacks  of  powerful  foes  both  within 
and  without.  In  1790  it  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  neg(»tiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  southern  border  was  secured. 


About  the  same  time  it  took  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  museum,  the 

ferm  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
n  1808  it  collected  and  gave  suitable 
burial  to  the  bones  of  the  Revolutionary 
victims  of  the  prison  ships  at  Wallabout 
bay.  In  the  War  of  1812  it  furnished 
three  generals  to  the  United  States  army, 
and  1,200  men  from  its  own  membership 
for  the  construction  of  defenses  about 
New  York  city.  In  1817  it  brought  back 
from  Canada  and  interred  with  fitting 
ceremony  the  body  of  Gen.  Richard 
Montgomery,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec. In  1826,  after  years  of  effort,  it  se- 
cured full  manhood  suffrage  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1831  it  procured 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  m 
New  York  city.  In  1861  it  raised  from 
its  membership,  equipped,  and  sent  to 
the  front,  under  its  own  Grand  Sachem 
as  colonel,  the  42d  N.  Y.  Infantry  regi- 
ment. The  original  New  York  oi^niza- 
tion  still  survives,  the  other  branches 
having  long  passed  out  of  existence,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  devoted  its  enenpes 
chiefly  to  the  control  of  local  politics. 
Its  central  executive  body  is  known  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Theoretically  the  "So- 
ciety" and  the  "  Hall"  are  two  distinct 
bodies,  the  one  representing  the  social 
and  fraternal  functions,  the  other  the 
political  "machine";  but  as  their offlcer- 
ship  is  largely  identical,  their  meetings 
held  in  the  same  "wigwam,"  and  the 
names  similar,  the  distinction  is  of  minor 
imj)ortance.  Consult  Heckewelder,  Ind. 
Nations,  1876;  Drake,  Aboriginal  Races 
of  N.  Am.,  1880;  Haines,  Am.  Ind. 
(chapter  on  The  Order  of  Red  Men), 
1888;  Davis,  Tammany  Hall,  in  Munsey's 
Mag.,  Oct.  1900;  Encycl.  Americana,  art 
Tammany,  1904.  (j.  u.) 

Tammnkan.  A  Cholovone  village  s.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r. ,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cholo- 
vone MS.,  1880. 

*  Tampa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570,  according  to 
Fontaneda  (Memoir  ca.  1575,  Smith 
trans.,  19,  18o4).  He  gives  it  first  place 
in  his  list  of  more  than  20  Calusa  villages 
and  describes  it  as  a  large  town. 

Tamnleko  (from  taman^  or  tamalin, 
'north*).  A  general  term,  which  may 
be  translated  "northerners,"  applied  by 
the  Mi  wok  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada 
region  of  California  to  all  the  people  liv- 
ing to  the  N.  of  themselves.  The  name 
was  applied  not  only  by  the  Mi  wok  as  a 
whole  to  a  |)coi>le  of  another  stock  living 
to  the  .N.,  but  the  people  of  any  Miwok 
village  employed  it  in  referring  to  the 
people  of  the  same  stock  living  in  the 
region  perhaps  but  a  few  miles  n.  of 
themselves.  Similarly  the  people  living 
in  the  other  cardinal  directions  were 
called,  respectively,  Hisotoko,   'eastern- 
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era,'    from    higum,    *east';   Chumetoko, 

'southerners,'    from    rhumech,    'south'; 

and  Olowitok,  'westerners/  from  olowin^ 

*  west '  (Sm  A    B*  ) 

8i]nb«Ukeet.~Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  863,  1874. 
Tamlooklook.— Ibid..  450.  TamoUoao.— Powen  in 
Overland  Mo. ,  x,  324, 1873.  Ta-mo-le'-ka.— Powen 
in  Cont.  N.  \.  Ethnol.,  ill,  349. 1877.  Tamoleko.— 
8.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  11)07  (proper  form).  Timbala- 
keet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  SO,  1860. 
Tamlookloek.— Bancroft,  op.  clt.,  450. 

Tan  ( Tan ) .  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
lldefonso,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe,  N. 
Mez.,  and  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Nambe 
is  extinct* 

Ta>-td6a.~Hodgc  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  852.  1896 
(San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  and 
Tesuque  form;  tdda  » 'people').  Taa-td6a. — 
Ibid.  (Nambe form).  Tan.— Fewkes, ibid.,  vii,  166, 
1891  (Hano  form). 

Tanaca.     Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 

Gren.  Indies,  in,  628,  185.S)  as  one  of  the 

provinces  or  villa)^*s  visitiMi  by  Ayllon, 

probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 

1520. 

Tanaohariion.    See  Half  King, 

Tanaha  ( Ta'ndM ) .    The  Buffalo  clan  of 

the  Caddo. 

Xoho'.—Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  1098, 1886 
(-  *  alligator ') .    Tin&hi.— fbid. 

Tanakot    A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  of 

52  inhabitants  in  1880  on  the  right  bank 

of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near  the  mouth  of 

Melozi  r. 

Tahaohkalony.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  898, 
1901  (cited  form).  Taaakhothaiak.— PeUoff  in 
luth  CeUHUs,  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Tanakot— Baker, 
op.  cit. 

Tanaiqai.  A  Cherokee  town  visited  by 
Juan  Panlo  in  lo<)7.  The  name  may  be 
thesameasTftnAnr,  orTenneanee  (q.  v. ). — 
Moonoy  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  534,  1900. 

Tancac.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gren.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tandaqnomnc.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  village 
in  15H5  at  the  w.  end  of  Albemarle  sd., 
between  the  mouths  of  Chowan  and  Ro- 
anoke rs.,  in  the  present  Bertie  co.,  N.  C. 
Taadaqnomuo.— Lane  M  map.  168r>.  in  Hawks,  Hist. 
N.  (\.  I,  1K59.  Taataqaomuek.— Dutch  map,  1621, 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1866. 

Taneaho.  An  unidentifie<l  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  J  out  el  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  I)l*c.,  in,  409,  1878)  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  l^uLwiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tanedi  ( TAtiPdl,  *  people  of  [^the  river] 
Tan ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry 
of  that  tribe.  ( j.  k.  s.  ) 

TanetsakaniuiiaiLke.  One  of  the  Man- 
dan  bands. 

Good  Knife.— Moigan,  Anc.  Soc.,  15H.  1877.  Ta-aa- 
ts&'-ka.— Ibid.  Ta-ne-tsu'-ka  nu-maa'-ke.— Dorsey 
in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  211. 1897. 

Tangdhantangkaanikashika  ( *  those  who 

became  human' beings  by  the  aid  of  the 

large  wildcat ' ).    A  Quapaw  gens. 


Panther  gons.— Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897.    Ta-d#a-taa'i|a«'nikMiX*— -Ibid. 

Tangeratsa  (taingeeSf  .'half,'  'middle:' 
a/«a/t,  *brightish':  'people  neither  dark 
nor  fair').  One  of  the  castes  or  classes 
into  which  the  Kutchakutchin  are  di- 
vi<led,  the  others  being  the  Chitsa  and 
the  Natesa. — Kirby  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
1864,  418,  1865;  Hardisty,  ibid.,  1866. 
315,  1872. 

A-teet-sa.— Kirbv  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  viii,  1(W, 
1861.  Oene  de  Milieu.— Whymper,  Alaska,  map, 
1868.  Middle  Indians.— Ross,  notes  on  Tinne, 
8.  1.  MS.,  474.  Tain-geea-ah-tsah.- Hardisty, 
op.  cit.  Taitsiok<X.atohin.— Jones  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  lim,  823.  1872.  Tanges-at-sa.- Kirby,  ibid., 
1864,  418.  1865.  Tohancyori-Xattohin.- Petitot, 
Diet.  D«^n(^-DindjiiS  xx.  1876.  Teage-rat-sey.— 
Jones  in  Smith.non.  Rep.  1866,  326,  1872.  Teag- 
ratsey.- Dall.  Alaska.  196,  1870.  Teag-rat-sL— 
Dall  in  Gout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  80, 1877.  Tpeadji- 
dheyttset-Kouttehin.— Pctitot,  Autour  du  lac  dee 
Esclaves,  861,  1891.  Tpion-Kouttohin.— Ibid, 
(•people  of  the  water').  T'traa-jik-kateb-in.— 
Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  £.,  474  (trana. 
•Big  B\iu±  river  people').  Zika-thaka.- Rich- 
ardson, Arct.Expea..i.898.185]  (trans. 'people on 
this  side').  Zi-onka-kutchi.- Ibid,  (trans,  'mid- 
dle people*).  Ziunka-kutshi.— Latham,  Nat. 
Races  Russ.  Emp.,  293, 1854. 

Tangipahoa ( from <a»of«/ii,  'maize';  apa^ 
'stalk,'  'cob';  am,  'to  gather':  'those 
who  gather  maize  stalks  or  coIjs.' — 
Wright.  Penicaut  explains  the  river  name 
Tandgepao  erroneously  as  '  white  wheat 
or  corn' ).  An  extinct  tribe,  supposed  to 
be  Muskhogean,  formerly  living  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  on  Tangipahoa  r., 
which  flows  s.  into  L.  Pontchartrain,  a.  b. 
La.  Tonti  mentions  this  {)eople  as  resid- 
ing, in  1682,  on  the  Mississippi,  12  leagues 
from  the  Quinipissa  village;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Iberville  (Marpry,  D6c.,  iv,  168, 
1880),  the  Bayogoula  informed  him  that 
the  Tangipahoa  nad  never  lived  on  the 
Mississippi;  nevertheless  both  statements 
a^ree  in  making  their  town  one  of  the  7 
villages  of  the  Acolapissa.  When  La 
Salle  reached  their  village  he  found  that 
it  had  recently  been  burned,  and  saw  d«M] 
bodies  lying  on  one  another.  According 
to  the  information  given  Iberville  by  the 
Bayogoula,  the  village  had  been  destroyed 
bv  the  Uuma.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
of  the  language  and  affinities  of  the  tribe, 
but  their  api>arent  relations  with  the 
Acolapissa  imlicate  Muskhogean  affinity. 
Their  village  was  one  of  those  said  to  be- 
long to  the  AcH)lapissa. 

Taensapaoa.— Bartram,Trav..422,1791.  TaaehfaMi- 
hoe.— Ellicott  {ca.  1798),  Jour.,  app..  map.  71,1808 
(applie<l  to  river).  Tanfeboas.— McKenney  abd 
Han,  Ind.  Tril»es,  iii.  81,  WA.  TaauKibae.— Henne- 
pin. New  l)is(M>v..  155.  Iti98.  Taafibao.— Iberville 
(1098)  in  French.  Hit»t.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  2, '28,  note, 
1875.  Tanfibaoas.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  438.  1856. 
Tanfibaot.— Tuntl  (1(>82)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  I.  ('>3.  am.  Tan'gipaha'.— UaUtehet  quoted  by 
Boyd.  Local  Namei«.  4(>,  liMVt.  Tanfipahos.— La 
HariK'  (ca.  1723)  in  French,  Hist.  ColK  La.,  ni.  17, 
iK-Sl.  Tanfipaos.— Martin.  Hist.  La.,  r.  101. 1827. 
Tai^ibao.— La  ShIIu  in  MarKry,  D<>e.,  n,  198, 1877. 
Taneipaho.— Ellicott  (ca.  1?J8),  Jour.,  map,  208, 
180:{. 

Tangonaen.  A  village  where  Algonkin 
and  Uurons  united  for  protection  against 
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the  Iroquois  in  1646,  perhaps  near  (xeor- 
gian  bay,  Out.— Ji^.  Keh  1646,  76,  1858. 

Tangyaka.  The  Rainbow  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratryof 
the  Hopi. 

Taaaka  winwii.— Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583.  1901  {witluH  =  'clan').  Ta-na-kawim-wfi.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  402,  1894. 

Tanico.  A  tril>e,  or  *' province,"  first 
encouiitere<l  by  the  De  Soto  expedition 
in  1542,  apparently  in  n.  w.  Arkansas. 
They  were  met  also  in  the  same  general 
region  by  Joutel  in  1687.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Tunica  (<^.  v.). 
Oanicons.— La  Harpe(17I9)  m  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  Ill,  72.  75.  1851.  Tanico.— Jon tel  (1687)  in 
Margry.  DOc.  in.  409. 1878.  Taniquo.— Joutel,  op. 
cit,  410.  Tanquinno.  —  Ibid.,  409.  Toniquaa. — 
Mappa  Ind.  Oe^'identalia,  Niimberg,  ca.  1740. 

Tanima  (  TiinVma,  '  liver-eaters' ).  A  re- 
cently extinct  division  of  the  Oimanche. 
Da-n#m-in«.— Butcher  and  Leyen<lecher.  Coman- 
che MS.  vrx'ab..  B.  A.  E..  1««»7  (Comanche 
name ) .  De-na-vi.  —Comanche  and  Kiowa  t  reaty , 
Sen.  Ex.  D<x,'..  O.  ;i9th  Conj?..  1st  kcss.,  4.  186t>. 
D«-na-way».—Lert  von  worth  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Misc. 
Doc.  139.  41>t  Cong..  2d  8es.s.,  6,  1870  (or  Lion 
fsic]  Filters).  Hai-ne-na-une.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  128,  18.V2  (probably  identical;  said  to 
mean  •corn  eaters').  Lion  Eaters. —  Leaven- 
worth, op.  cit.  (misprint).  Liver  Eater  band. — 
CJomanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Liver- 
eaters.— Neighl)orH  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe«, 
II,  1*27,  lH5*i.  Tanl'ma.— .Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  UM5.  1896  (correct  form).  Tini'ema,— Hoff- 
man in  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  S<k'..  xxiil,  300, 1886. 

Tanintanei.     An  As^iniboin  band. 
Gens   des   Osayes.— Maximilian,  Tra?.,  194,  1843 
(*  bone  peopk" ' ).    Tanintauei. — Ibid. 

Tankiteke.  A  trilx?  of  the  Wappinger 
confederai^y  formerly  living  in  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield  co., 
Conn.,  back  of  the  coast.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Pachamis,  Pachany, 
etc.,  from  their  chief. 

Baehom's  country.— L)<>o.  of  1669  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  II.  63.  1858.  Pachany.— Wassenaar  (1632) 
QUOtetl  by  Rultenbcr.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80,  1872. 
Paehimis.'— Brodhea<I  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid. 
Paekamins.— De  I^et  (16;«)  in  Jones.  Ind.  Bui., 
6, 1867.    Tankitekes.- Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Tanmangile  {Ta'<^m(0'-g{le).  A  Kansa 
village  on  Bhie  r.,  Kans.,  and  the  band 
that  formerly  live<(  there. — J.  O.  Dorsey, 
Kansius  MS.  Vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Tannaont^.  An  Iroquois  villa^  for- 
merly on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Tannaoute. — Bellin,  map.  1755.  Tonnaout^. — £s- 
naut.sutid  Kiipilly  map.  1777, 

Tannghrishon.     8ee  llnlf  King. 

Tanning.     See  Skin  and  Skin  dressing. 

Tano  ( from  TnhdnOy  the  Tigua  form  of 
Tluw-u-ge,  the  Tano  name  for  them- 
selves). A  former  group  of  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico,  whose  name  has  been 
adopted  for  the  family  designation  (see 
Tanonn  Fnmihf)-  In  prehistoric  times,  ac- 
cording t<>  Bandelier,  the  Tano  formed  the 
eouthern  group  of  the  Tewa,  tlie  separa- 
tion ot  the  two  occurring  at  the  ancient 
village  of  Tejeuinggt^  Ouiping.  In  the 
early  historical  periinl  the  Tano  haVjitat 
was  southward  from  Santa  Fe  to  the 
G^tlisteo  l)asin,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 


Coronado  passed  thrpogh  the  soathem 

Sart  of  their  territory  in  1541,  Castafieda 
escribing  it  as  lying  between  the  Quirix 
(Queres)  province  and  Cicuye  (Pecoe), 
and  as  being  almost  depopulated  on  ac- 
count of  depredations  by  the  Teya,  a  war- 
like tribe  of  the  plains,  16  years 'previous- 
ly. Only  3  pueblos  are  mentioneti  by 
Oastafleda  as  along  their  route — Ximena 
(Galisteo),  a  small,  strong  village;  the 
Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  laive,  but  almost  de- 
serted; and  another  farther  eastward, 
abandoned  and  in  ruins.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  probably  the  one  called  Coquite 
by  Mota  l*adilla. '  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  7  other  Tano  pueblos 
in  the  *' snowy  mts.,'*  toward  Santa  Fe. 

The  Tano  were  next  visited  by  Esjhjjo, 
who  went  eastwardly  from  the  country 
of  the  Tigua,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent Bernalillo,  to  the  province  of  the  Ma- 
fuas  or  Magrias  (probably  a  misprint  of 
'agnos,  a  form  of  the  Tigua  name),  in  a 
pine  country  without  running  streams, 
on  the  borders  of  the  buffalo  plains,  where 
he  heard  news  of  the  death  thereof  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Marfa  two  years  before. 
As  the  seat  of  this  friar's  missionary  la- 
bors was  Pecos,  that  pueblo  was  eviaent- 
ly  included  by  Espejo  in  his  Maguas  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  attribute<i  the  grossly 
exajrgeratetl  population  of  40,(KK),  in  11 
pueblos.  The  accounts  of  Espejo's  jour- 
ney an;  unsatisfactory  as  to  directions  and 
distances  traveled,  and  some  of  the  re- 
puted narratives  of  his  expedition  are 
unauthentic.  Bandelier  regards  as  the 
Tano  country  Espejo's  province  of  Hu- 
bates,  with  5  pueblos,  which  he  visited, 
after  returning  from  a  western  tour,  by 
traveling  12  leagues  eastward  from  the 
Queres  on  the  Rio  (irande.  Thence  in  a 
day's  journey  HsfKJjo  found  the  **  Tamos  " 
in  three  large  villages,  one  of  which  was 
Pecos.  This  variance  in  names  is  doubt- 
less due  to  gui(U»s  s|>eaking  different  lan- 
guages. If  the  number  of  (Tano)  villages 
given  by  Castafieda  in  1540  is  correctly 
given  as  10,  and  if  the  number  of  pueblos 
mentioned  by  Espejo  in  1583  as  contained 
in  his  provinces  of  Hubates  and  Tamos 
(7,  excluding  Pecos)  is  also  correct,  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  luwtility  of  the 
Teya»=<  si)oken  of  by  Castai1e<la  in  1540  had 
continued  in  the  interim,  and  that  the 
Tano  had  been  compelle<l  to  al3andon 
three  of  their  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
10  villages  (excluding  Pecos)  in  Espejo's 
province  of  Maguas  is  rightlv  given,  as 
the  num})er  agrees  with  that  of  CSistafieda 
40  years  before. 

In  1()')0  Benavides  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  then  existing  5  Tano  towns 
at  4,000,  all  of  whom  had  l)een  baptized. 
The  triln^  was  almost  entirely  broken  up 
by  the  Pueblo   revolts  of   1680-96,  the 
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Indiana  removing  mainly  to  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona  after  1«94  and  the  last  tribal 
remnant  in  New  Mexico  dying  from 
Hmallpox  early  in  the  19th  (century  (Ban- 
delierin  Rit^h,  N.  Mex.,  201).  TheTano 
language  is  now  spoken  only  by  a  few  na- 
tives settled  in  the  Tewa,  Tigua,  and* 
Queres  pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
particularly  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Tano  pueblos  so 
far  as  known:  Cienega,  Dyapige,  Galisteo, 
Guika,  Kayepu,  Kipana/kuakaa,  Ojana, 
Paako,  Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado, 
I*ueblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo  Largo,  Pueblo 
Quemado  (?),  Puerto  (?),  San  Cristobal, 
San  Liizaro,  San  Marcos,  Sempoapi,  Sh^, 
Tuerto,  Tungge,  Tzemantuo,  Tzenatay, 
Uapige. 

Consult  Bandelior  (1)  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 

201,  1885;  (2)  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  125 

et  peq.,   18<K);   iv,  87  et  (^\.,  1892;    (3) 

Gilded  Man,  284.  1893;    Bancroft,  Ariz. 

and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Winship,  Coronado 

Expe<l.,  14th  Rep.   B.  A.  E.,  1896.     See 

Piiebloiff  Tewa.  (p.  w.  n.) 

Oubatei.— Mendozain  Hakluvt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv.  251, 
1H54  (after  EHpejo,15«3).  H*butM.— Ogilby.  Amer- 
ica, 295,  1071.  Hubales.— SaiiNon,  I/Amorique, 
map,  27.  1657.  Hubates.— Mendo^'a.  Hist.  China 
(1586).  in  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  iii,  404,  ISIO.  Hubitea.— 
Brackinrid^c,  Karly  Span.  Discov..  19,  is.i7  (mis- 
quoting Hakluyt).  Lana.— Hervas,  Idea  dell' 
Univerno.  xvii,  76. 17R4  (name of  lauf^ua^e;  doabt- 
lessTano).  Mafria*.— Espeio  (1584)  in  Doc.  InM., 
XV.  156, 1871.  Ma^a*.— Ibid.,  176  (idontiflefl  with" 
Tanos  by  Bandehcr  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
Ill,  71,  1.H92).  Puyatye.— Bandelior,  Delight  Mak- 
ers, 412.  1890.  Arch.  Inst.  Par»ers,  iv,  92,  1892; 
Gilded  Man.  281.  1S93  (QuercM  name).  Tagnos.— 
Gregg,  (Vmim.  Prairie**,  r.  124,  1h44.  Tahanaa.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  (m.  1029)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Kuces,  i.  60),  18S2.  Tahano.— Hixlge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  K.,  1X95  (Sandia  Tigua  name).  Ta- 
hanot.— Zarate-Salmeron,  op.  cit.  Tami.— Lin- 
fiohoten,  Descr,  de  rAmeri(iu<',  ma|)  1,  HkW  (prob- 
ably identical).  Tanot.— Benavides.  Memorial, 
22,  1630.  Thaaot.— Pwos  gnmt  (1(V89)  in  Arch. 
In.st.  Papers,  1,135. 1881.  T"han-u-ge.— Bandelier, 
Ibid..  IV,  8H,  1892  (a»>original  njimei.  Tubeans.— 
Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  92,  1S91.  Tubiaas.— Da- 
vis, Span.  (V)nq.  N.  Mex.,  259,  1809  ("province" 
of  the  Tubiiins,  otherwise  called  Hubates"). 
Tubirans.— Davi.«*,  niis<nioted  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex..  88, 1«89.  Tuven.— Ho^lge,  field  notCM, 
B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Tigua  name).  Ubate.— Mot«-Pa- 
dilla,  UlHi.  de  la  Conqulsta.  109.  1712  TJbates.— 
Espejo  (15S3)  in  Doc.  In6<\.,  xv.  122,  18.5,  1871. 
Zabotaj. — Lin««'hoten.  D^^ser.  de  IWmt^rifiue.raap 
1.  1638  (probablv  identical).  Zabotaos.— Blaeu. 
Atlas,  xn,  62,  1667. 

Tanoan  Family.  A  linguistic  family  con- 
sisting of  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Ti^na,  .lemez, 
and  Piro  erou^)8  of  Pueblo  Indians,  who 
dwell  or  dwelt  in  various  .«ulx><tantial  vil- 
lages on  and  near  the  Rio  (Trande  in  New 
Mexico.  Of  the  groups  int*ntione<i  the 
Tano  and  the  Piro  are  extinct  as  tribes, 
andtheJemezinchnlcstlie  remnant  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Peco.^.  (iatschet 
was  of  the  belief  that  the  Tanoan  family 
is  a  remote  branch  of  the  Shoshonean, 
butthns  far  the  relationship  has  not  l)een 
definitively  shown.  Tor  information  re- 
ganling  the  various  divisions,  see  under 
their  respective  names.    Consult  Powell 


in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  121, 1891;  Harring- 
ton in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  4,  1909. 
>Ta7-waugh.  — Lane  (1851)  in  Sc^hoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  089,  1855  (pueblos  of  San  Juan.  Santa 
Clara,  Pojuaque,  Nambe,  "San  11  de  ConHo."and 
one  Moqui  [Ilopi]  pueblo);  Keane  in  Stanford'n 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479,  1878. 
>Taao.— Powell  In  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian, 
Nov.  1JJ78  (includes  Sandia,  T^wa.  San  Ildefonao, 
San  J uan,  San  ta Clara,  Pojoaque,  Nam b^,  Te«uqne, 
Sinccrt,  Jemez,  Tao.s,  Picuri).  >T6fua.— Keane. 
in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app  , 
479,  1878  (includes  S.  Juan,  Sta.  Clara,  Pojuaque, 
Nambe,  Tesugue.  8.  Ildcfonso,  Haro  [Hanoi). 
-Towan.— Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  606.  Aug.  1880 
(makes  five  divisions:  1.  Tafio  (Isleta,  Inletanear 
El  Paso,  Sandia):  2.  Taos  (Taos,  Picunl  [Picurisl); 
3.  Jemes  (Jemes);  4.  Tewa  or  Tehua  (San  Ilde- 
fonso,  San  Juan,  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  Tesuque, 
Santa  Clara,  and  one  Moki  [Hopi]  pueblo);  6. 
Piro).  >E-nagh-magh.— Lane  (1854)  inSchoolcretft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  689,  1855  (includes  Taos.  Vicuria. 
Zesuqua.  Sandia,  Y«<tete,  and  two  pueblos  near 
El  Paso,  Texa.s).  Keane  in  Stanfonf  s  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479,  1878  (follows  Lane, 
but  identifies  Texan  pueblos  with  Lentis?  and  So- 
corro?) :>Pioori.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  479. 1878  (or  Enaghmagh). 
»8took  of  &io  Oraode  Pueblos.— Gatschet  in  U.  8. 
Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  415,  1879.-Bio 
Grande  Pueblo.— Oatschct  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  258, 
1882. 

Tanom.  A  branc^h  of  the  Yuki  which 
lived  on  the  e.  side  of  Eel  r.,  about  w. 
of  Round  valley,  central  Cal.  They  were 
neigh lK)rs  of  the  Athapascan  Wailaki, 
and  in  their  most  important  ceremony 
resembleci  these  rather  than  the  other 
Yuki.  (a.  L.  K. ) 

Tanotenne  ( *  people  a  short  dintance  to 
the  north ').  A  oandof  theTakulli,  appar- 
ently officially  known  as  the  Ft  Geoi^ge 
band,  under  Babine  and  Upper  Skeejia 
ajfency,  at  the  junction  of  Stuart  and 
Fraserrs.,  Brit.  CJol.,  numbering  130  in 
1892, 124  in  1909,  in  the  village  of  Ix?itli. 
Their  other  village,  Chinlak,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tsilkotin.  Thejr  have  ex- 
t<?nfuve  hunting  grounds  e.  of  Fraser  r.  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  and  Caribou  mts. 

Aonghim.— U>nnard,  Brit.  Col.,  213,  1862.  Ta-ao- 
tenne.— Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  1890  ('people 
a  Hhort  distance  to  the  north').  Ttatan^tin.— 
Hale.  Ethnol.and  Philol..202. 1846.  Ttatraotia.-- 
McDonald.  Brit.  Col..  126,  1862. 

Tanpacnazes.  A  tribe  named  in  17H0 
by  C/abello,  governor  of  Texas,  as  one  of 
those  living  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio 
(iraude  and  the  Nueces.  It  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Coahuiltec^n  tribes  of  that  re- 
gion known  bv  some  other  name  (Ca- 
bello,  Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes,  May  28, 1780, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  cited  by  H.  E.. 
Bolton,  inf'n,  1908). 

Tanqnes  (Span.  LosTanqiuB^  'thetanks,' 
'water-hoU^,'  'pools').  A ruinedpueblo, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Albuiiuorque,  N.  Mex. — Loew  (1875) 
in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  338,  1879. 

Tantncqnask.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan c'(>nf(?deracy  in  1<K)8  on  Rappahan- 
nock r.,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(lt)29),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tannnak.  A  Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  Jesuit  mission  near  C.  Vancoi}- 
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[B.  A,  E. 


ver,  Nelson  id.,  Alaska.     Pop.  8  in  1880, 

48  in  1890. 

Dimonuk.— 11th  Ccm^us,  Alaska.  110, 1893.  Tabu- 
nak.— Petrotl,  Rep.  on  Ala^^ka,  64.  1880.— Tunu- 
nok.— NeL«*C)n  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  map.  1899. 

Tanwakanwakaghe.     An  ancient  Osage 

village  at  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Osage 

re.,  Mo. 

Xa»  wa-k'a«»  wa-^a-xe.— Doreey,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 

B.A.E.,  1883. 

Tanwanshinka  ( '  small  village ' ) •  An  an- 
cient Osage  village  situated  on  Neosho  r., 
Okla.  In  the  )'ear  1850,  when  I)e  Smet 
visited  the  Osage,  the  village  contained 
300  persons. 

Oawra-Shinka.— De  Smet.W.  Miss..  365. 1856  (;  little 
town').  Little  Town.— Ibid.  Tanwa"  oiai^a.— 
Dorney,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Tanznitania  (  from  Powhatan  tanx, 
'little*).  A  tril>e  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, living  in  1608  in  Fauquier  co., 
Va.,  on  the  n.  side  of  upper  Rappahan- 
nock r. 

Taaxanitania.— Smith  (1629).  Va.,  I,  map,  1819. 
Tanxsnitanians.— Straotioy  {ca.  1612),  Va..  104, 
1849.  Tauxaniaa.— Smith,  op.  cit..  134.  Tauzil- 
nanians. -Boudinot.  Star  in  tiie  West.  129.  1816. 
Tauzitaniani.— Jefferson.  Notes,  179,  1801.  Taoz- 
•intania.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Vu.,  1. 186, 1819. 
Tauzuntania.  — Ibid . 

Tanyi.  The  (/alabaah  clans  of  the  Ke- 
resan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  That  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phmtry  with  the  Showwiti  (Par- 
rot) and  llapanyi  (Oak)  clans.  The 
dialectal  variatioii.»<  in  pronunciation  of 
the  name  are:  Acoma,  Tiinyi-hdnwi'^'*;  Sia 
and  San  Felipe,  Tanyi-hiino;  Cochiti, 
Tilnyi-hiinuch  (Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  349,  1S96).  According  to  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  301,  1890)  the 
Calabash  clan,  sim^e  the  l^eginning  of  the 
19th  century,  seems  to  represent  what 
might  be  called  the  progressive  element. 

Cf.  Skuuimi. 

Tine.— Steven8(m  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19. 1894 
(Sia  form).  Tanyi  hanutth.— Bandelier,  Delight 
Makers,  28,  1890. 

Tao.  The  Beaver  gens  of  the  Caddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896. 

Taoapa.  A  band  of  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
formerly  living  on  Minnesota  r.  in  the 
present  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  and  hunting  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mississippi.  Their  vil- 
lage, generally  known  as  Shakoi>ee'8  Vil- 
lage, or  Little  Six's  Village,  fn:>m  the 
chief  of  the  band,  was  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  and  the  cemetery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  18.S5.  See  Sliakopee. 
LitUe  Six.  — In<l.  AfT.  Rep..  282,  1S54.  Sha-ka- 
pee's  band.— BlHckmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8<>c. 
Lond.,  I.  MS.  1H()9.  Shakopec— Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  III.  pt.  1, 132. 1870.  ShikpA.  -LonK.  Expfd.  St 
Peter's K.,  i,-Mi\  182M*Six':  ohicr.sname).    Shak- 

6»y.— Feathorstonhaugh.  Cnnoo  Vov..  1,286. 1847. 
hokpay.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  185X.  Shok- 
E 'an.— Ibid.,  590  (name  of  the  fliief).  Shok- 
n.— Warren  in  Minn,  ni.st.  Coll..  v,  IfSa.  note. 
Six.— F«'rtlherst()nhauf?h.  Cunoc  Vov.,  i.  28<>, 
1847.  Taoapa.— Ix»nK,  Rxped.  St.  Peter's  k..  r.  :W5. 
1824.  The  Six.— Minn.  Hist.  Sr>o.  Coll.,  iii,  IM. 
1874.  Villa^  of  Sixes. — FeatherstonhauKh.  Canoe 
Voy..  II,  4,  1K47.  Xa-kpe-dan.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
144,  note.  1858. 

Taol-naas-hadai    (Taol    na^ai<    xa^da-i^ 

'  Rainbow-house  people ' ) .   A  subd  i vision 


of  the  Ao-keawai,  a  Haida  familv  belong- 
ing to  the  Raven  clan;  named  from  a 
house.  They  belonged  to  the  Alaskan 
group,  or  Kaigani. — S  wanton,  Cent 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

TaoB  (Simn.  pi.  adaptation  of  T6wih^ 
its  Tewa  name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  con- 
sisting of  two  house  groups,  known  as 
North  town  ( Hlauuma)  and  South  town 
(Hlaukwima),  on  both  sides  of  Taos  r., 
an  E.  tributarv  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Taos  CO.,  N.  Mex.,  52  m.  n.  b.  of  Santa 
F6.  The  native  name  of  the  pueblo  is 
TdaUl;  of  the  peonle.  Tafinamu.  The 
pueblo  is  also  called  YahUihaimvibahtU^Uba, 
*  Red-willow  place.'  It  was  first  visited 
in  1540  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  and  in 
1541  by  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  both 
of  Coronado's  army,  who  called  it  Bra- 
ba  (seemingly  a  miscopying  of  Tuata), 
Yuraba,  and  Uraba  (perhaps  intended 
for  the  Pecos  form  Yulata),  as  well  as 
Valiadolid,  the  last,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish city  of  that  name.  Taos  did  not  then 
stand  in  the  spot  it  cx;cupies  to-day,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  tne  n.  e.,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  as  now.  One  of 
the  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition 
(Rel.  del  Suceso,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  675, 
1896)  descril)ed  the  town^  under  the  name 
Yuraba,  as  having'  18  divisions,  each  with 
'*  a  situation  as  it  for  two  ground  plots; 
the  houses  are  ver^  close  together,  and 
have  five  or  six  stones,  three  of  them  with 
mud  walls  and  two  or  three  with  thin 
wooden  walls,  which  become  smaller  as 
they  go  up,  and  each  one  has  its  little 
balcony  outside  of  the  mud  walls,  one 
above  the  other,  all  around,  of  wood.  In 
this  villHj^e,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains,  they 
do  not  raise  cotton  nor  breed  fowls  [tur- 
keys] ;  they  wear  the  skins  of  deer  and 
cows  [buffalo]  entirely.  It  is  the  most 
populous  village  of  all  that  country;  we 
estimated  there  were  15,000  persons  in 
it."  This  estimate  is  certainly  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Taos  was  visited  also  in  1598  by 
Oftate,  who  applied  to  it  its  first  saint 
name — San  Miguel.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Ger6nimo 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  some  families 
moved  to  the  Jicarillas,  at  a  place  caller! 
B^l  Qnartelejo,  in  the  present  Scott  co., 
Kans.,  but  were  sul)8e(iuently  brought 
back  by  Juan  de  Archuleta.  In  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-92  Taos  took  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  was  the  central  point 
from  which  Pop^  (q.  v.)  disseminated 
his  doct  fine  of  independence  from  Spanish 
authority,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
herents to  this  cause.  On  Auj?.  10,  1680, 
the  day  the  outbreak  beg|an,  the  Taos 
warrioi-s  joined  those  of  Ficuris  and  the 
Tewa  in  the  murder  of  their  priests,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  colonists  on  which  they 


i-oiild  Inj-  hanii:',  and  thpn  pmceeiipd  to 
Saiitu  Fl-,  where  tlioy  forrnccl  part  of  tlie 
.'t.OllU  PiiebliH' who  laid  si(7n>  to  that  tDirn 
fur S ilnyn,  when  (inv.  Oteniiiii  ^iK-ceeded 
in  buatiiij;  them  off  ami  in  lieuiiininii  liie 
n*treat  lo  FA  Pum.  All  the  i'lieMi-M  re- 
maintil  i:)itc>jM>ndL>nt  of  tlit>  Sjmnianls 
iinii)  lOm,  H-neti  Vatfias  reeonqnered  the 

Rrovince.  On  hiM  visitint;  Taox  in  Odo- 
ur tliu  Inilinii)^  ran  owiiy,  but  wttre  in- 
ilueed  to  return,  |imfe!<t>ni|!  friendi<}i[{i. 
AfUT  M-veral  roiilliuts  with  tlic  Tena  in 
the  following  ycur  (llil)3),  Viir^i  t^ain 
visitiid  Tiios  on  •Inly  'A,  Itiidinf;  it  altan- 
doiied,  till'  IiiiliuiH  having  taken  ivlii^ 
in  11  tiear-hy  canyon,  after  {ilHcinKcrotWM 
iitilhiir  imijierly  tin-ommuml  (or  It  re- 
.-'jHM't  from  tin;  SimniuritM.  Attempts  to 
uej^itialo  with  llie  mttivea  proviiii;  a  bul- 
iin:  Varjaa  wirikeil  tlit'ir  villiifre,  taking 
imicli   corn,      llffnre   tin-   eliiPe   of   1B!M 
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revolt  of  HWO  tlio  popalation  of  Thow  waa 
iiboiit  2.IX1O. 

Owiiik;  til  its  einiatioii  on  the  norlhom 
tniutier,  Tmw  Ikh'siiic  an  iiiiiKirtiiiit  trad- 
ing rendezvouK  for  the  i^iirroiiniiinKtrilieti, 
and  iti!  p«i>ple  aim  exIN^ricn(n1l  H-verul 
iliiqiMtroiia  [■oiilliete  with  tlm  I'ie,  and  in 
17t<U  with  the  l'i>miiiir:he.  To  then!  has- 
tiliti«H  wiu)(l<mbtle«!<  iKirtly  diH!  thc'it-iluc- 
tion  of  the  onco  (.■oiiijmrativi.dy  Isrgo  |K>p- 
nliiticin  to  515  in  11>1U.    t^  I'aeUoB. 

In  1H47  oivnired  wliat  ia  known  as 
the  Taiw  relwlliou.  Jnrrti;j«ted  hy  Mext> 
eaiiis  whoMull  f<H.'lingfor'thu  Amerii^ans 
liHil  lieen  aroni^il  bv  the  Mexicuii  war, 
the  TaiKi  wurrioro,  oh  Jan.  17,  Httai-k«d 
and  crnellv  kilUil  iJnv.  C*hiir]i.s  B«nt  and 
other  residents  of  the  near-by  Mexiean 
M-ttleinent  of  Fcniaiideit  de  Taos,  and, 
joiiieil  liv  Mi'xiinnM,  ninnl.nil  all  but 
one  iif  nine  AnieHi-atiH  at  Tnrlev's  ndll,  12 
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IH'.iii.'  a^iam  ri'i;;iieil,  many  <if  tlii'  pucblo! 

p'iL'iied.  Bnt  it 
I'ln'iiliwaffninlHi- 
HllW,  amither  npriiiiiiir  ••!  the  nonheru 
|infbla->,  iili'ludin)!  T:ins.  took  i>l]iii',  in 
wliii-h5inii^ii>nariifi  and  L'l  othir  Siwrn- 
i:mls  vera  nnmli-nil,  the  Indians  aj^ain 
ali:iiidi)iiLti);  iht-ir  villu^ce^.  nvkinc  pro- 
ii-i-tioii  ill  inoiiniain  ptrnniiholili^  In 
Seiiti'iiiliT  Var«;L*  attackeil  the  Tam  in 
their  forliriiil  ennvon.  and  after  a  KJege 
they  wen.,  forceii  l^.  r^iirri'mler  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  At  the  bi't'inning  of  the 
3456— Bull. ;»,  pt  2-07 H 


ni.  above.  News  iif  tlie  iiias!<aere  rcacli- 
inj;  l^nnla  Fi'',  trooiw  were  ha^^teiieil  tn  the 
l.liiif,  whii'h  tliiy  n.'adicil  Feb.  :i,  after 
H^veral  »'kiriiii.'>)ii«  on  the  war.  Tlio  In- 
dians and  Mi'simnN  were  foriilied  in  tlw 
miiwivo  uiliibo  ehurt'h,  whieli  wax  ean- 
niinadei]  ati'liK-<t  ranutt  and  iti- walls  at- 
niitil  iifi  oo<-uiiant!<  woi 


ivdlotko  t 


tlifiiif 

Ihvllu'hl  l.'>l)ofthei]i:'iir;:i'nt!<  were  killed, 
alxut  a  thini  of  tliis  nuiiiUr  in  their  at- 
teiii[ittoe-iaiH-fronitln.'iinelila  I'ifteeu 
otlifrH  were  afterward  exeeuKil,  and  one 
was  shot  in  attempt iutt  to  ci^iupo.    The 


Ion  of  the  Americana  irae  7  killed  oat- 
right  ami  45  wouniled,  some  of  the  latter, 
inclailing  C'apt.  Buncwin.  faially.  Since 
that  time  the  Ta'w  people  were  eniirelv 
peaceable  until  May  1910,  when  a  threat- 
ened u|irL!<intc,  which  tiad  itA  origin  in 
land  encroacliment  by  whiten,  wattspeeil- 


Bahnr  (Whit«  Bhelt),  Crhlsina  (Green 
Leaf),  ChiH  (Slone  Knife),  Bahol<  leferrinR 

ill  animal  ).Turatu  I  KlklpBataina 


(Raven),  "rachotu  (BattleMjake),  "Ton 
(Tree  bole,  J»Po;OiWhippoorwill),'Chiyti 
I  Rat  1,  *Towha_vu  (titchtin^  Coyote), 
"Tnrwillana  I  rvf erring toa  cylindrical  fos- 
sil marked  in  ringy ).  In  addition  the  (ol- 
lowiiiz  have  heen  noted  by  Hodfce:  Pfla 
{Feaiheri,  Tii  ( Honse).  Kna  ( Bear),  Pian- 
botinu(WhiU)Mountain),andAhluhl(of 
undeleriniiieil  meaning).  Pfiuaikwab- 
laonan,  Kwahlaonan,  and  Hnpfokwah- 
laonan  »re  »iicl  to  he  division?  of  a  tangle 


ily  (luelled  on  the  appearance  of  Terri- 
torial troops', 

MemlKTH  of  this  tril>e  have  probably 
intemiarrici  extensively  with  the  Ute, 
Bome  of  whom*  cuctonia  they  have  bor- 
rowtxl.  L'nlikc  the  other  Pueblua  (q.  v. ), 
the  men  wear  their  liuir  in  two  lon^ plaits 
haiiKinj^jit  tlienidea,  and  high  leggingsof 
deerskin.  '  Their  lands  are  well  watered, 
and  their  livelihood  is  gained  cliiefly 
by  ajCTLi'ultnrc  and  by  hnnting  in  the 
adjacent  tiiiiliered  moimtaiiiH. 

Ot  the  iiiythi)lot.'y  of  the  tribe  little  has 
aa  yet  Imi'u  reei)r<l<Hi.  The  people  assert 
that  when  tlirir  iinceslors  first  came  to- 
([etlierlhcvstH)kpa  niiiniierof  iangnagea, 
but  that  the  t•>l)^'lle  of  the  Feather  (Blia) 
clan  iiiiallv  prevaili'l,  ami  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribe  to-diiy. 

The  following  clans  have  been  re- 
cord eilb^MnfM.C.  Stevenson,  those  with 
an  a^'tenak  lieiiig  extinct:  Tocholinialia 
(Golden  Warbler),  Talohlafia  (Parrot  Snta 
[Macaw?]),  Chiu  (F-agle),  Toltu  (Sun),  "i.  S'- 
Ter-taitatana  (Dav  people),  Hahl  (refer-  ^"a!i. 
ringtoaEmalt  shell),  Fialolila  (Abalonc),  lowpi 
Kangtong  (Corn),  Pachunona  {White  ni'P. 
Shell  Bea.i),  Ba  (Water),  Kang  (Corn-  ,""'*",■ 
Cob),BachilU)(Red  Shell),  Kahl  (Wolf),     isn. 
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(1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  318,  1871.  Ban  Oero- 
nlmodo  lot  Taoa.— Benavides,  Memorial,  37, 1630. 
San  Oeronimo  de  Tao>.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867. 213.  1868.  San  Oeronymo  de  lot  Thaoa.— Villa- 
Seflor.  Theiitro  Am.,  ii,  410,  1748.  Saat  MuftteL— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  I)(H?.  U\M.,  xvi,  2i)7, 1871.  8.  Oero- 
nimo de  lo>  Thaoe.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950, 1736. 
8.  Oeronimo  Thaoe.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  v,  115, 
1789.  S.  Hieronymo.— Bluou,  Atlaj),  .XII.  61,  1667. 
S.  Jirome  de  loe  Taos.— ViiUKond y,  map  Am^riuue, 
1778.  S.  Jeronimo  de  Taoe.— .lefierys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  5, 1776.  S.  Jeronimo  de  Too*.— Waleh,  Cbarte 
America,  1805.  S*  Hieronimo.— De  Tl.sle,  carte 
Mex.  et  Floride,  1703.  S»  Jerome.— Kitchin,  map 
N.  A.,  1787.  S*  Jeronimo.— Bo wlen.  map  Am.,  17»4. 
Tacoe.— Buschmaiin,  Neu-Mexioo.  230, 1858  (mis- 

Erint).  Tahoe.— Zdrate-Salmer6n(fa.  1629)quoted 
y  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  600,  1882.  Tal-ga- 
tah.— Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9,  12, 
1906.  Taiina.— Uodgo,  field  noU'H.  B.  A.  E..  1899 
(native  name  of  a  Taos  man).  Taiinamu.— Ibid, 
(the tribe).  Takhe.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler Surv. 
Rep..  vii.:54.i,  1879 (••  Indian  name").  Tao.— Dis- 
tarnell,  map  M<:*ji<ro,  1846.  Taoros.— Blaeu,  Atlas, 
XII,  61,  1667.  Taoe.— Oiiate  (159>S)  in  Doc.  InM., 
XVI,  109,  306,  1871.  Taoeane.— Poore  in  Donald- 
son, McKjui  Pueblo  Inds..  101,  1898.  Taosat.— 
Qregg.  Gomm.  PmlrieH,  i,  124, 1844.  Taoeee.- Rux- 
ton,  Adventures,  199,  1848.  Taoeij.— Sanaon, 
L'Am<»rique,  map,  27.  1657.  Taosie.- Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62,  1067.  Taotitee— Davis,  El  Gringo. 
311,  1867.  Taoey.- Linschoten,  Descr.  de  rAm6- 
rique,  map  1.  1&\S.  Ta-ui.— Bandelier  in  Revue 
d'Etbn..  203.  18H6  (the  term  from  which  the  word 
Tao«  wa-s  derived).  Ta-uth.— Gatnchct.  LiiKuna 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1879  (Liiguna  name). 
Ta  Wolh.— <Mirtis,  Am.  Ind..  i,  138,  1907  ('water 
gurgles':  Nuvaho  name).  Taxe.— Powell  in  Am. 
Nat.,  XIV,  605,  Aug.  1S80  (Taos  name).  Tay- 
beron.— Oiiate  {Vt9ii)  iii  Voc.  IntJd..  xvi.  257,  1871 
(province  of  Taas,  or).  Te-^t-ha.— Ban<lelier, 
Gilded  Man,  233.  1893.  Tejae.— (Jarc6i  (1775-6), 
Diar>',  491,  1900  (probablv  identical).  Tejoe.— 
S<iuier  in  Am.  Rev.,  522.  Nov.  18IS  (identified  with 
Taos).  Te-uat-ha.— Bandelier  in  An;h.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  123.  260,  1890  (alx>riKinHl  name  of  the 
pueblo).  Thaot.— FreytiLS  Pi'ilalo^a  Rel.  (1662), 
42,  74, 1882.  Toat.— (iallntin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5lh  8.,  XX VII,  304,  1851  (misprint).  Tone.- like, 
Expe<i.,  app.  to  pt.  in,  7,  9.  IHIU  (ml.sprint). 
Topoliana-knin.— Cushini^,  iMfn,  18M  ('place  of 
Cottonwood  trees':  Zufli  name:  kuiii.  locativej. 
Tons. — Arrow.««mith,  nmp  N.  A..  1795,  ed,  1814. 
Toose.— Garrard,  Waht<»vah.  131.  1850.  Towfli.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  181>9  (Tewa  name  of 
pueblo).  Towimin,— Ibid.  (Sandia  nameof  pue- 
blo). Tnas.— Mot»i-Padi]la,  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia. 
515.  1742  (evidently  identical).  Taata.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1V.>5  (native  name  of  pue- 
blo). Tuopa. — Ibid.  (Picurisname).  Tuwirit. — 
Ibid.  (Isleta  nome  of  pueblo).  Uraba.— Jara- 
mlllo  («i.  1JV12)  in  14th  K«'i).  B.  A.  E..  587,  1896. 
Valladolid.— €a.^ta&eda  (1596),  ibid.,  511.  1896  (so 
called  by  Spaniards).  Wee-ka-nahs.- Joseph  in 
1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  101, 1881  (given  as  their  own  tribal 
name).  Yao».— I*ike,  Exped..  map.  1810  (mi.i- 
prlnt).  Ta'hlihaimub'ah&tulba.  —  H<xlge.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1899  (reil-willow  place':  another 
native  name).  Yulata.— Ibid.,  ls9.'»  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name  of  pueblo).  Turaba.— Relacion  del 
Suceso  («!.  1542)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  575,  1896. 

Tapa  ( *  tortoise  * ) .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Tab«a*— Speck,    Yuchi    Inds..    70,    1909.      Tapa 
tahi.— GatST'het,  Uchee  MS..  71.  B.  A.  E.,  1«85  (= 
'turtle  gens'). 

Tapa  (*deer  head').     An  Omaha  gens 

of  the  Inshtafianda  division. 

DeerHead.— Dorscy  in  3<1  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245. 1886. 

Sa-da.- Ibid.    Ta-pa-taj-je.— Long,  ExiK*d.  Rocky 
Its.,  I,  327,  1823. 

Tapanash  {TapdiuVsh).  A  small  Sha- 
haptian  tribe,  8i)eaking  the  Tenino  lan- 
guage, formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Klickitat  co..  Wash.,  a 
little  above  Celilo.  They  are  referred  to 
by  I.«wisand  Clark  as  Eneeshur  (q.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  14tb  Bep.  B.  A.  E..  740, 1896. 


TapaniMilao.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Sauta  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tapanqne.  A  former  Dieguefto  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— -Ort^a  (1775) 
quotetl  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 1884. 

Tapatwa  ( *  alligator ' ) .    Given  by  Gat- 
schet  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapatwa  tah£.— Gatnchet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  70, 

1885  I  =  •  al llgator  gens  • ) . 

Tape  ( Ta-pe^).  A  former  village,  pos- 
sibly of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan),  in  San 
Joaquin  valley,  b.  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission,  Cal.— Garcia  {ca.  1812)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  338,  1886. 

Tapeekflin.  A  band  of  Indians,  prob- 
ably Salish,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  cr.,  Wash.,  1854.     Now  either 

extinct  or  known  under  another  name. 
TTeeksin.- Treaty  of  18M  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Trcatlea, 
561, 1873.    TTeekskin.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  265, 1866. 

Tapi  ( *  salt ' ).  Given  by  Gatschet  as  a 
Y'uchi  clan,  but  probably  no  such  clan 
existed  among  this  tribe. 

Tapi  taha.— GaLHchet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 

1886  (  =  ' salt  gens'). 

Tapishleoha  ('spleen').  An  C^Iala 
Sioux  band,  formerly  called  Shkopa 
('bent* ),  the  name  having  be^n  changed 
on  account  of  a  member  having  eaten 
raw  venison. 

Skopa.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879.  Split 
Livers.- Ibid.  Tapieletca.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,'2LU1M97.    Tapisleda.— Ibid. 

Tapitsiama  ( Ta-pU-si^-a-ma ) .  A  pueblo 
of  the  Acoma  people,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  innabited  in  prehistoric 
times  during  the  southwestward  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  mythic  Shi  papu, 
in  the  indeliiiite  north.  It  was  the  fifth 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
tril)e,  and  its  ruin.s  may  still  be  traccni  on 
a  mesa  4  or  5  m.  n.  e.  of  their  present 
pueblo.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Tapkachmint.      A    subdivision  of    the 

Malemiut  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 

Taapkuk. 

Tapkaohmiut.— Woolfe  in  1 1th  Census,  Alaska,  130, 
1H93.  Tapkhakgmut— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss. 
Am.,  1, 73. 1817.  Tup-kug-ameuts.— Uooi>er,  Cruise 
of  Corwin.  26.  18«0. 

Tapo.     A  Chumashan  village  formerly 

on  the  Noriega  ranch  of  Simi,  V^entuia 

cu.,  Cal. 

Ta-ap'-pu.— Ilen.shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1SS4.  Tapo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  18ta. 

Taposa.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Yazo<j  r.,  Miss.,  of  which  little  beyond 
the  name  is  known.  Iberville  heard 
of  them  in  1699,  when  they  were  said  to 
l)e  betw(^en  the  Ofogoula  and  the  Chak- 
chiuma,  on  Yazoo  r.  Baudry  des  Ix>zi(^re8 
mentione<l  them  in  1802,  under  the  name 
Tapouchas,  as  settled  in  a  village  with 
Chakchiuma  and  Ibitoupa  on  upper 
Yazoo  r.,  and  in  fact  they  were  really  the 
most  northerly  Yazoo  tribe.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  bieen  one  of  the  tribes  con- 
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federated  with  the  Chickasaw,  and  ac- 
cording to  Le  Page  du  Pratz  spoke  the 
same  language.    They  occupied  25  cabins 

in  1730.  (a.  8.  o.) 

TMopoMfts.— Williams,  Ter.  Florida,  175.  IgS?. 
TaouMu.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80, 1854.  TapiTuol&M'— JeiTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  7, 
1776.  Tapoosas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
587,  1878.  Tapota.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Maigry, 
D6c.,  IV,  180, 1880.  Tapouohaa.  — Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom. 
Am.,  135.  map,  1761.  Tapouias.— Kafinesque  In 
Manhall.  Ky.,  i,  introd.,  30,  1824.  TapouMat.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  We»t.  129, 1816.  Tapouuaa.— 
Du  Fratz,  La.,  ii.  226, 1758.  Tapowsas.— Du  Pratz 
misquoted  by  Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  15, 1814. 

Taponaro.  A  division  of  the  Illinois 
confederacy  in  1681.— La  Salle  (1681)  in 
Margry,  Doc,  ii,  201,  1877. 

Tappan  (of  uncertain  meaning).  A 
tribe  or  band  of  the  Unami  division  of 
the  Delawares,  formerly  occupying  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rockiand  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.  They  also 
claimed  land  on  Staten  id. 
Tapanses.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  116,  1857 
(from  Tappansec,  the  bay  in  Hudson  r.  named 
by  the  Dutch  from  this  tribe).  Tappaan.— Deed 
of  1667  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  393,  1883. 
Tappaanes.— De  Laet.  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1633.  Tao- 
mtan.— De  Vries  (1639)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Ina. 
Geog.  Names.  118, 1906.  Tappan*.— Map  of  1614  in 
N.  Y.  D(K'.  Col.  Hist.,  I.  18:)6.  Tappen.— Lovelace 
(1669)  (juoted  bv  Ruttenbor,  Trifx's  Hudson  R.. 
68,  1872.  Tappciiseet.— Sch(H)lcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  147,  18,S7  (from  Tappansee).  TappenU.— Was- 
senaar  (ir»32)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit..  71. 

Taqwayanm.  A  Ntlakyaparauk  village 
on  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ,  below  North  bend ; 
pop.  73  in  1901,  wlien  last  reported. 

Taq-wayaum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  li.  164.  1901. 
Takuyauxn.— Ibid..  1893,  301,  1894.  Tkkdeau'm.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Hthnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 
Tkuayaum.— Can.  Ind.  AlT.  1892, 312, 1893.  Tquay- 
aum.— Ibid..  'J:H),  1886.  Tquayixxn.— Ibid.,  277, 1894. 
Tqwayauxn.— Ibid.,  1S98,  418.  1899. 

Tara^ones.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (En- 
sayo,  272,  1723)  as  a  people  in  the  region 
of  Texas  where  La  Salle  wa.s  killed. 
Probably  Caddo,  though  Barcia,  by  the 
name  he  gives  them,  seems  to  connect 
them  with  the  Faraon  Apache. 

Taraha.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  Douay  in  1()87  as  situated  n.  e.  of  the 
Quanoatino,  which  was  really  the  Caddo 
name  of  Red  r.  of  Texas.  This  section 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  southern 
Caddoan  grt)up.  to  which  the  Taraha 
may  possibly  have  belonged. 

Tarahnmare  (Hispanized  form  of  the 
native  name  Rnldmari,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing, but  probably  signifying  'foot-run- 
ners.'— Lumholtz).  A  triheof  the  Piman 
family,  occupying  a  territory  extending 
from  about  la"t.  2t)°  to  29°,  between  Ion. 
106°  and  108°  w.,  embracing  the  head- 
waters of  the  principal  streams  of  south- 
em  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  particularly 
the  Kio  Fuerte,  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
This  area  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
middle  of  the  world,  the  belief,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  having  a  like 
origin,  no  doubt,  in  their  early  migra- 
tions from  the  n.  and  k.    They  are  de- 


scribed as  very  primitive,  for  while  they 
readily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  the  number  of  bap- 
tized in  1678  being  given  as  8,300,  they 
were  not  permanently  affected  by  them, 
as  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  tribe 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  relapsing  into  their 
former  aboriginal  condition. 

The  Tarahumare  men  are  vigorous,  af 
medium  size,  having  a  dark  complexion, 
a  scanty  beard,  which  is  plucked  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  but  long,  thick,  black  hair, 
which  is  sometimes  twisted  into  a  braid 
and  held  in  place  by  a  woolen  or  palm- 
leaf  headband.  Tliey  are  probably  the 
finest  runners  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  any 
horse  in  a  sufhciently  long  race,  having 
been  known  to  cover  more  than  100  m. 
in  a  day.  In  their  foot  races,  in  which 
they  kick  a  ball  before  them,  good  run- 
ners make  40  m.  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 
The  women  also  have  races  in  which  a 
wooden  ball  propelled  by  a  forked  stick, 
or  a  ring  of  twisted  fiber,  kept  in  motion 
by  a  long  curved  stick,  is  employed. 
Tney  formerly  tattooed  the  forehead,  lips, 
and  cheeks  in  various  patterns.  The  pnn- 
cipal  article  of  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blan- 
ket of  native  weave,  and  a  shirt  belted 
in,  while  the  women  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  with  a  woolen  skirt  only. 
Sandals,  and  sometimes  straw  hat««,  are 
worn.  Woman  holds  a  comparatively 
high  place  in  the  family  life.  She  is  con- 
sulteii  as  to  bargaining,  but  on  the  whole 
is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  man.  The 
Tarahumare  generally  live  in  hovels  in 
the  barren  mountains  in  summer  and 
in  cavers  in  winter.  Although  they  are 
not  nomadic,  they  remove  their  domes- 
tic animals  acconlingto  the  seasons  and 
plant  corn  in  different  localities.  On 
the  highlands  the  settlements  are  more 
j>ermanent  and  there  the  best  wooden 
houses  are  found,  and  sometimes  ranches 
containing  5  or  tJ  families;  but  even  in 
the  higlilands  a  Tarahumare  never  lives 
all  his  life  in  the  same  house,  for,  if  an 
oi^cupant  dies,  the  dwelling  is  razcKi.  A 
man  sometimes  moves  his  house  away 
because  the  site  is  a  good  one  for  plant- 
ing corn,  the  earth  having  been  enriched 
by  habitation. 

They  subsist  mainly  on  com,  deer, 
squirrels,  iguanas,  mice,  and  rats,  hunt- 
ing game  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  as 
firearms  are  virtually  unknown  among 
them.  Finh  are  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities by  poisoning  the  streams,  by  shoot- 
ing them  with  arrows  tipped  with  cactus 
spines,  and  by  draining  pools  and  captur- 
ing the  fish  in  the  raua.  Maize,  beans, 
chile,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  "culti- 
vated in  small  garden  patches  formed 
by  rude  stone  walls  constructed  alons 
the  mountain  8loi)e8  to  retain  the  soil 
washed  from  the  heights;  they  also  raise 
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sheep  and  goats  on  a  small  scale,  but  do 
not  tame  the  turkey,  the  eagle,  or  other 
birds  or  animals.  Chinaca,  a  juicy  spe- 
cies of  thistle,  is  highly  relished,  as  are 
also  the  berries  of  the  madrofla,  and  the 
secretion  of  a  plant  louse,  which  is 
gathered,  rolleil  mto  thick  brown  sticks, 
and  preserved  for  winter  use.  Hunting, 
arrow  making,  tillage,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rattles  and  rasping  sticks  used  as 
musical  instruments  are  work  of  the  men, 
while  the  women  prepare  the  food  and 
are  the  potters  and  weavers  of  the  tribe. 
Among  other  ceremonials  the  tribe  has 
planting  and  harvest  dances,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  thanksgiving  they  sacrifice 
meat  and  an  intoxicant  j>repared  from 
maize.  They  are  said  to  worship  a  num- 
ber of  plants,  among  them  Ijeing  the 
peyote,  irom  which  also  is  manufactured 
an  intoxicating  drink.  Mescal  also  is 
made  and  drunk  b  /  them.  In  addition 
to  their  celebrated  foot  races  thev  have 

fames  sitnilar  to  our  quoits  and  shinny; 
nuckle-bones  are  used  as  dice.  Their 
greatest  gambling  game,  known  as  quinze 
(Span,  'fifteen'),  is  played  with  4  sticks 
inscribed  with  their  different  values.* 
Their  docile  character  contributed  to 
their  reduction  by  the  Spanish  miwion- 
aries  and  settlers,  notwithstanding  their 
large  numl^er,  which  even  now  reaches 
30,000  and  by  some  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
Besides  the  Tarahuinare  proper,  the  tribe 
includes  the  Varoliio,  Guazaj>ar,  Pachera, 
and  Tubare.  (See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1902.) 

The  names  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Tarahumare  pro])er  almost  invariably  ter- 
minate in  the  locative  vhikj  or  chikiy 
shortened  by  the  Mexicans  to  chL  They 
are:  Al)oreachic,  Achvarachki,  Akachwa, 
Akawiruchic,  Aoreachic,  Ariziochic,  Ba- 
caburiachic,  Bacjueachic,  Haciuiarichic, 
Basaseachic,  Hasi^ochic,  Bawiranachiki, 
Bichechic,  Boi'oyna,  Gajurachic,  Cari- 
chic,  Chahichic,  Chalichiki,  Chichivea- 
chic,  Chueachiki,  Chujrita,  Chuhuirari, 
Chuyachic,  Cocomorachic,  C-UHihuiria- 
chic,  Coyachic,  Cusarare,  Galilali,  Gara- 
bato,  (iuachochic,  Guajochic,  Guasi- 
gochic,  Guazarachic,  Gneguachic,  Gumi- 
sachic,  Humarisa,  Igualali,  Ip}K),  Iso- 
guichic,  Jicamorachic,  Kawirasanachic, 
Kichye,  Kuchichic,  Kuechic.  Makawi- 
chic,  Mamorachi<*,  ^latachic,  Mategarele, 
Nakarori,  Napuchic,  Naranuhic,  Navera- 
chic,  Nonoava,  Xorogachic,  Ohuivo,  Pa- 
^ichic,  Pahuirachi*',  Panalachic,  Papa- 
iichic,  Papigochic,  Kahasiilali,  Raiabo, 
Kararachi,  Rasanachic,  R<'C(hochic,  Re- 
keachic,  Rekorichit*,  Rekuvirachi,  Reku- 
wichic,  Relosc^a,  Rerawachic,  Rcsochiki, 
Retawichic,  Richuchic,  Rochcachic,  Sa- 
guarichic,  Sapechichic,  Sawcachic,  Te- 
nuenchic,  Tejoloca(hic,Teniechic,  Temo- 
sachic.  Tejiachic,  Tepura(;hic,  Tomochic, 
Tonachic,  Trusiachic,  Turasi,   Uruachic, 


Vachinapuchic,  Vaeachachic,  Vahichic, 

Vakasuachiki,  Valebo,  Vasoreachic,  Vaw- 

erachic,  Vechaochic,  Verachic,  Vichara- 

chic,  Wiktosachki,  Yoquibo. 

In  addition  to  these  the  pueblos  of 

Chinatu  and  Santa  Ana  contained  both 

Tarahumare  and  Tepehuane,  while  Huex- 

otitlan,   Maguina,  Tosanachic,  Tutuaca, 

and  Yepachic   are   inhabited    by  both 

Tepehuane  and  Nevome.        (  p.  w.  h.  ) 

laramari.— Lumholtz,  info,  1894  (own  name). 
Tarahuman.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geoff.,  58,  1864. 
Tarahum&res.— Benaviaes,  Memorial,  7,  16S0. 
Tarahumari.— Lumholtz  in  Mem.  Int.  Cong.  An- 
tbr.,  101.  1894.  Taraomar.— Rlbafl,  Hist.  Trlum., 
592.  1645.  TaraumarM.— Za|>ata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
HLst.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in,  334. 1S57.  TarimarL— Audu- 
bon (1849).  Western  Jour,  114. 1906.  Taromarl.— 
Ibid.,  113.  Taruararaa.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex., 
44».  1829.  Tharahumara.— Rivera,  Oiario,  leg.  SfiB, 
1786. 

Taraichi.    A  Pima  settlement  in  e.  8o- 

nora,  Mexico,  lat.  29°  20^,  Ion.  108°  3CK, 

not    far   from  the  Chihuahua  frontier. 

Pop.  96  in  1730,  at  which  date  it  appears 

to  have  been  a  sub-mission   of   Santa 

Rosalia  Onapa. 

Anceles  Taraiohi.— Rivera  (1780)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  r,  514,  1884. 

Taraichi.  A  pueblo  occupied  by  the 
Hizo  division  of^the  Varohio,  in  Chinipas 
valley,  lat.  27°  *W,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Nuestra 
Serttira  de  Guadalupe. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  VoniciM. — OroiOO 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  824, 1864.    Taraiohi.— Ibid. 

Tarapin.    See  Terrapin. 

Tarbogan.     See  Toboggan, 

Tareqnano.  An  unidentified  tribe  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
Camargo  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Mexico,  between  1757  and  1800  (Cuervo, 
Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen,; 
Baptismal  records  in  the  church  at  Ca- 
margo,  cited  bv  H.   E.   Bolton,  infn, 

1907). 

Tareguano.— Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Tareqne.      A    large    village    of    straw 

houses  in  1541,  apparently  in  the  Qui- 

vira  region  and   probably  occupied  by 

the  Wichita,  at  that  time  living  evidently 

in  E.  Kansas. 

Taraoari.— Freytu.«,  Pefialosa,  28. 58, 1882  (given  as 

the  chief  city  of  Qnivira).    Tareqne. — Coronado 

(1541)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xiv.  827,  1870.    Tuxeqae.— 

Coronado  (1541)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  168, 

1857. 

Tares.  The  "tribe**  among  whom  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  was  founded 
at  a  site  called  Thamien  (Kngelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  824,  1897].  The  word  is, 
however,  only  the  term  lor  *man,'  not  a 
tribal  name. 

Targheliichetnnne  ( *  people  at  the  mouth 

of  a  small  stream ' ).     A  former  villajze  of 

the  Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 

Oreg. 

Ta-rxe'-li  i-tce'  jfinn*'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Follt- 
lorc.  III.  233. 1890.  T'a-rxi'-U  i-to«t'  ;fiim«'.— Ibid. 
(Naitunnelunne  namv). 

Targhinaatnn.     A  former  village  of  the 

Tolowa  on  the  Pacific  coast  n.  of  Crescent, 

Cal. 
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Tft-ni*'-'ft-«'-tdB.~I>oreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
III.  236.  1*J90. 

Targhntthotnxme  ( *  people  on  the  prairie 

sloping  gently  to  the  river' ).     A  former 

Tututni  village  near  the  coant  in  Orejron. 
r*'Hi-t'9o'  ^unii*.— iKjrsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  233.  I^i90  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta'-rzfit- 
t*90  9ii]uiS.— Ibid. 

Tarhe  ('crane').  A  note<i  Wyandot 
chief  of  the  Pun  u  pine  clan,  bom  at  De- 
troit in  1742,  died  at  Cranetown,  near 
Upper  Sand ugkv,  Wvandot  co.,  Ohio,  in 
Nov.  1818.  He  was  calle<i  Le  Chef  Grue, 
or  Monsieur  Grue,  by  the  French;  the 
English  knew  him  as  Crane.  When  in 
his  prime  Tarhe  wai?  a  lithe,  wiry  man, 
cabbie  of  great  endurance.  He  fought 
at  JPoint  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha  under 
Cornptalk  in  1774,  and  it  i.«  said  that,"  of 
the  thirteen  chiefs  who  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  or  Fallen 
Timl)er8,  in  17JH,  when  the  Indians  met 
with  such  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Wayne,  Tarhe  was  the  only  one  to  es- 
cape, and  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Largely  through  his  influence,  and 
in  the  face  of  groat  opposition,  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795  was  made  possible, 
and  he  ever  after  held  its  pr(>visions  in- 
violate, even  to  opposing  Tecumseh's 
war  jKjlicy  from  1H()S  until  the  War  of 
1812.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause*  <luring  this  conflict,  and,  al- 
thougli  more  than  70  years  of  age, 
•marched  at  th«'  hea<l  of  his  warriors 
through  the  wlu>h*  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
campaign  into  Canada,  and  participated 
in  the  liattleof  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813, 
in  which  Tecuinsoh  was  slain.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  until  his  death  in  1818, 
Tarhe  became  well  known  to  the  settlers 
in  central  Ohio,  "many  of  whom  were 
honored  by  his  friendship  and  benetite<i 
by  his  influence."  Harrison  described 
him  in  1814  as  a  "  venerable,  intelligent, 
and  upright  man,"  an<l  at  another  time, 
while  Hp<'aking  highly  of  several  impor- 
tant chiefs  witl)  whom  he  had  been  largely 
in  contact,  he  <lesignated  Chief  (>ran(»  as 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  lie  was  chief 
priest  of  his  trihe,  an<l  as  such  was  the 
K(»eper  of  the  calumet  whi<h  bound  the 
tril)t»s  N.  of  tlii^  Ohio  in  a  confederation 
formntnal  bcnclitand  protection.  After 
his  d<*atli  a  mourning  council  was  held  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  attcn<led  by  represent- 
atives of  all  thi^  tribes  of  Ohio,  the  Del- 
awarcs  of  Indiana,  and  the  Seneca  of 
New  York,  among  the  noted  chiefs 
present  being  Red  Jacket.  The  exact 
place  of  his  burial  is  unknown.  SeeTay- 
lorin  Ohio  Arch,  ami  Hist.  Quar.,  ix,  no. 
1,  3,  1900. 

Tarkepsi  (Tar-krf/-si).  One  of  the 
Chumashan  villages  formerly  ne^r  Santa 
Ini^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Santa  liu's  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884. 


Tim>iias-liAdmi  {Td^ro  nas  .'kad'd^i, 
'copper  house  people*).  Given  bv  Boas 
(5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  27,'  1889) 
as  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaka- 
lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan 
in  Alaska.  It  in  realitv  refers  only  to  a 
lionse  name,  td^ffo  naas,  belonging  to  that 
family. 

Tarpon.  A  name,  variously  spelleil, 
for  a  game-fish  (Megalops  atianticus)  of 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
which  has  extended  to  an  East  Indian 
species.  The  name,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  any  Indian  language  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
inferred,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Ligon's  History  of  Barbadoes  (1673),  and 
is  well  known  in  some  of  its  forms  in 
Guiana  and  Central  America,    (w.  b.  g. ) 

Tarrypin.     See  Terrapin. 

Tarsia.  A  former  settlement  of  e. 
Greenland  Eskimo  of  the  southern 
group. — Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xxv, 
28,  1902. 

Tarthem.  A  Salish  band  formerly  under 
Eraser  superin tendency,  Brit  Col. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Tasagi's  Band.    One  of  the  two  divisions 

of  the  Wahpekute.    They  had  a  village 

of  550  persons  on  Des  Moines  r.  'in  1836. 
Tah  tau  paa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  «12. 
1853.    Tasagi't  band.— Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  HI, 387,  1880. 

Tasaning.  An  unidentifieii  tribe,  or 
possibly  a  band,  named  after  a  chief,  that 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war. — Doe.  of  1756  quoted  by 
Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  106,  1845. 

Tasawiks  {Td»nvlks).  A  Paloos  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Snake  r.,  about  15  m. 
above  its*  mou\h,  in  s.  e.  Washington. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735, 1896. 

TascalnBa.  A  powerful  chief,  appar- 
ently of  the  ancient  Alibamu  tribe,  who 
commanded  the  Indians  against  the  Span- 
iards of  De  Soto's  armv  in  the  battle  of 
Mabila,  Oct.  18,  1540,  'described  by  the 
historian  Bancroft  as  probably  the  great- 
est Indian  battle  ever  fought  within  the 
Unite<l  States.  The  name  signifies  *  Black 
Warrior',  from  (/hoctaw  and  Alibamu 
taska  'warrior,*  bisn  'black.'  It  occurs 
also  as  Ta.»*zaluza,  Tasca^u^a,  Tastaluca, 
andTuscaluca,  and  is  perpetuated  in  Black 
Warrior  r.  and  Tuscaloosa  town,  Ala. 
He  is  tlescriV)ed  by  the  historians  of  the 
expedition,  at  his  first  meeting  with  De 
Soto,  as  very  tall  and  strongly  built, 
synnnetrical  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, with  an  air  of  haughty  dignity, 
seated  upon  a  raised  platform  with  his 
son  benidt'  him  and  his  principal  men 
around,  one  of  whom  held  erect  a  sort  of 
banner  of  deerskin  curiously  painted. 
His  head  was  covered  with  a  turban  -in  the 
fashion  of  the  Gulf  trilx*,  and  over  his 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  feather  mantle 
which  reached  to  his  feet    He  looked 
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on  with  contempt  at  the  equestrian  exer- 
cises with  which  the  Spaniards  strove  to 
impress  him,  and  gave  unwilling  ear  to 
their  demands  for  burden  carriers  and 
provisions,  but  when  threatened  by  De 
Soto  replieil  that  he  would  send  messen- 

fers  ahead  to  his  principal  town  of  Ma- 
iia  to  order  all  to  oe  prepared.  .  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  instructed  the  mes- 
sengers to  call  in  all  the  fighting  men  of 
his  tribe  to  Mabila,  a  stockaded  town 
apparently  on  lower  Alabama  r.,  to  at^ 
tack  the  Spaniards.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Spaniards  they 
unloaded  their  baggage  in  the  public 
sc^uare,  the  Indians  r)eing  apparently 
fnendlrand  receiving  them  witn  a  dance 
of  welcome;  but  while  this  was  going  on 
some  of  the  soldiers  noticed  them  con- 
cealing bundles  of  lx).ws  and  arrows  un- 
der branches  of  trees,  and  on  entering  one 
of  the  houses  the  upper  platforms  near 
the  roof  were  found  filled  with  armed 
warriors.  De  Sot^),  on  being  warned,  at 
once  made  preparations  for  defense  and 
sent  for  the  chief,  who  refused  to  come. 
An  attempt  to  seize  him  precipitated  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  driven  out  of  the  town,  followed  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  freed  the  Indian 
burden  carriers  of  the  Spaniards  from 
their  chains  and  given  them  bows  and 
arrows  to  use  against  the  white  men.  In 
the  open  country  Dutside  the  town  the 
Spaniards  were  able  to  use  their  cavalry, 
and  although  the  Indians  desperately 
opposed  their  naked  bcxlies,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  the  swonls,  long  lances,  and 
iron  armor  of  the  Spanish  horsemen  for 
a  whole  day,  the  town  was  at  last  set  on 
fire  and  those  who  were  not  cut  down 
outside  were  driven  back  into  the  flames. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fought,  and 
many  delil>erately  committer!  suicide 
when  they  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.  Of 
al)ont  580  Spaniards  ene^ed  some  20 
were  killed  outright,  and  150  wounded, 
despite  their  horses  and  protective  armor, 
besides  which  they  losta  number  of  horses, 
all  their  baggage,  and  some  200  pounds 
of  pearls.  De  Soto  himself  was  wounded 
and  his  nephew  was  among  the  killed. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Indian  loss 
was  2,500  men,  women,  and  children 
killed.  The  fate  of  Tastralusa  was  never 
known,  but  the  iKwly  of  his  son  was  found 
thrust  through  with  a  lance. 

The  synonymy  following  refers  to  the 
tribe  or  district  of  which  Tascalusa  was 

chief.  (j.  M.) 

Taaealifa.— Wytfliot.  Dow^rlp.  Ptolom.  Angmen- 
tum,  map.  I5ffl.  Tascaluca— ^icntl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
In  French,  Hist.Coll.  I^..  ii.ir)3.1850.  TasoaIum.— 
Bicdma  (1544).  ibid..  V^S.  Taaculusa.  —  Coxc. 
Carolana,  24.  1741.  Tastalufa.  —  Gentlenmn  of 
Elvas  in  Span.  Expl.  of  Southern  U.  S.,  lft«.  1907. 
Tanalusa.— Riednui  in  S'inith.  Tolec.  Doc.  Fla..  i, 
53.  1857.  TrMcaluza.— Vandera  (1579),  ibid..  19. 
Toaoa  Loom.  —  WoiMlwnid.  Keminis..  78.  1859. 
Tnacaluoa.— Shipp,  De  8otu  and  Fla.,  377, 1881. 


Tasetii  ( ma'tift),    A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  extreme  head  of  Hi- 
wassee  r.,  in  Towns  co.,  Ga. 
Tisi'tel.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  581, 1900. 
TasMtohio.— Doc.  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid. 

Tasha.  The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Caddo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1093, 1896. 

Tashkatie  (Keresan:  'place  of  pot- 
sherds'). A  former  pueDlo,  probably 
Keresan,  opposite  Cochiti,  n.  central  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Bandelier  the  village 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  3  rectangular 
houses  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  Tano 
now  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its  former 
occupancy  by  their  \yeop\e. 
Taah-ntse.— Rltch,  New  Mexico,  166, 1885  (men- 
tioned a.s  a  Te  wa  or  Tano  pueblo) .  Taah-ka-tM.-~ 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  lY,  179, 1892. 

Tashnahecha  (* gopher').  A  modem 
Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Taonahetoa.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220, 1897.    Taanahete.— Ibid. 

Tashofhgon.  A  Koyuhkhotana  village 
of  30  people  on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. — 
Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Taihuanta.  A  former  village  on  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  above  the  mouth  of  South  fork. 
•Not  identified. 

Taah-huaa-ta.— Gibbfl  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI,  139, 1858.  Taah-wan-ta.— McKee  in  Sen.  Sx. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194, 186a.  Tsoha- 
waa-ta.— Meyer.  Nach  dcm  Sacramento,  282, 186&. 
Wauoh-U.— Gibbs,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 

Taahankeota  ( *  many  horses ' ) .    A  band 

of  the   Sihasapa  under  Crow  Feather 

(KanKhiwikaya),with  75  lodges  in  1862. 
Grow,  Feather.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  i3d  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  63, 1832  (given  as  if  the  name  of  two  bands). 
Grow  feather  band.— Culbertson  in  Smitlison.  Rep. 
1850.141.1851.  Taahoakie-o-ta.— Hayden.EthDOg. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376. 1882. 

Taiikoyo  ( Ta-w'-ibo-vo,  from  tatim 
'north,'  kdyo  'valley,*  *^flat').  A  former 
Maidu  village  atTavlorsville,  Plumas  co.. 
Cal. 

Tasikoyo.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
xvn,  map,  1905.  To-si'-ko-yo.— Powers  In  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  III.  282, 1877.  TA'sikweyo.— Curtin, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1886. 

Talis.    A  winter  village  of  the  Nootka 
at  the  head  of  Nootka  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Taahees.— Jewitt,Narr.,101,1816.  Tasis.— Gallana 
Relacion,  132, 1802. 

Tasinsak  ( '  similar  to  a  lake').  A  Dan- 
ish trading  post  and  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Cireenland,  lat.  73°  21/.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  Gronland,  viii,  map,  1889. ' 
Tasaiuaaak.— Science,  xi,  259  1888.  Teastnsak.-^ 
Kane.  Arct.  Kxplor.,  It,  25,  1866.  Tesdenaak.— 
Kane,  ibid.,  i.  426.  1856.  Tesai-Usak.— Ibid.,  n, 
map.  Teaaiuaak. —Hayes,  Arct.  Boat  Joiim., map, 
1864. 

Tasinsarsik.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fjord  of  Angmagsalik,  k.  Greenland,  lat 
65""  40.'  Pop.  35  in  1884.— Meddeleleer 
om  Gronland,  IX,  379,  1889. 

Taskigi  (Tanki'gi^  abbreviated  from 
Taskigi^yi  or  DaskigVyl).  The  name  of 
two  former  Cherokee  towns:  ( 1 )  on  Little 
Tennessee  r.,  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tellico,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (2)  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  just  below  Cht^ 
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tanoo^,  Tenn.  A  third  may  have  been 
on  Tuskegee  <t.  of  Little  Tenneseee  r., 
near  Hobhifb?vilIe,  Graham  cx).,  N.  C. 
The  name  belonge«!  originally  to  a  foreign 
tribe  which  was  imxjrporated  partly  with 
the  Cherokee  an<l  i»artly  with  the  Creeks. 
It  would  seem  mrist  probable  that  thej 
were  of  Muj*kh<i>rt-an  atfinitv%  but  it  is 
impoe^ible  to  establish  the  fact,  as  they 
have  lieen  lon^  extinct,  although  there  is 
etill  a  **  white  "  or  j^teace  town  among  the 
Creeks  in  Oklahcmia,  Ix^aring  their  name. 
In  the  townhouse  of  their  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tellico  they  had  an  up- 
right \*<)\e,  from  the  top  of  which  hung 
their  protertinj:  ''medicine,"  the  image 
of  a  human  figure  cut  from  a  cedar  log. 
For  this  rea*ion*the  Cherokee  sometimes 
called  the  place  .KW«<l''-A'/a''»bl,  'Hang- 
ing-ce<lar  pla^-e.*  Before  the  sale  of  the 
land  in  1819  they  were  so  nearly  extinct 
that  the  Cherokee  had  moved  in  and  oi'- 
cupie<l  the  ground.  The  name  Ls  variously 
written  Teeskege,  Tuscagee.  Tuskegee, 
etc— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  p:..  388, 

389,  5:M,  HKH).  Cf.  Tuskrrjee. 
A'tMbA'-k'Wun.—MofiUt'y  op.  cit.,  611  ('  hanging 
cedarplHce':  H(*heroke«*namf ).  Tcskegee. — Tim- 
berlake.  Memoirs,  map,  lH'»f>  (ju>t  above  the 
mouth  of  Tellico).  Tugkege.— BarirHra.Trav..372. 
1792(HyiioiivrnofTaskiKiNo.  1).  Tuwkegee.— Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  by  Kovce  in  .'>th  Rep.  li.  A.  E.,  144. 
1887. 

Tasqnaringa.      A     Tei)ehuane    pueblo 

about  1')  h'agucH  from  Durango,  >Ie.\ico. 

Though  a  few  Mexicans  live  among  them, 

the    inliahitantH   are   little    affecteii    by 

civiliziitiori. — Lumholtz,  I'nknown  Mex., 

I,  469,  v.m. 

Tasqni. — .Mentioned  bv  Juan  delaVan- 
dera  (Smith,  (V)lec.  Doc.  Fla.,  18,1859) 
as  a  village  vi.sited  by  Juan  Pardo  in  1557; 
situated  two  <lays'  journey  from  Tascjui- 
qui,  identified  with  Tu.«kegee,  Ala.  It 
was  probably  inhabited  by  the  Creeks. 

Tasqui.  A  fonner  important  village  of 
the  Tusctarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  a  dav's  journev  from  Cotechna 
on  the  way  to  Katoway,  which  wa.s  prob- 
ably iNottoway  village.  At  that  time 
TaS4iui  was  fortified  with  palisades;  its 
cabins  stood  in  a  cin-le  within  the  line  of 
the  palisades,  and  were  nt^atly  constructed 
of  bark.  Within  tlie  circle  was  the  as- 
sembly place;  it  was  here  that  the  dele- 
gattM>f  (Jov.  Spob^wood  held  a  conference 
with  the  Tnscarora  chiefs  from  Cole(!hna 
reganling  the  freedom  of  DeC^raffenried, 
who  was  held  a  prisoner  bv  the  Tusca.- 
rora.     S<'e  J*as(fiii.  (j.  n.  r.  n.) 

Patqui.— !)»•  <;ramMiri.'<l  in  N.  C.  Col.  Kec,  i.  937. 
1886. 

Tassinong.  A' former  village,  probably 
of  the  rotawatoMii,  in  Porter  co.,  Ind., 
near  the  prestMit  town  of  the  same  name.  — 
Hough  in  Indiana  (ieol.  Kep.,  map,  1883. 

Tastaluca.     See  Jaamlusa. 

Tasunmatunne.  A  Chastacosta  village 
in  the  Kogue  r.  country,  w.  Greg. 


Trn'-mam-wM.'  ^vuii.— Dorwy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni.  2»i  1890. 

Tmnaluza.     See  Tascaluna. 

Tatagua.  A  tribe,  numbering  231  in 
1862,  mentioned  by  Wentworth  as  on  Ft 
Tejon  res>.  in  s.  central  California,  md 
also  by  Taylor  in  1863  (Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863)  as  of  uncertain  location. 
They  can  not  be  satisfactorily  identified, 
but  were  a  division  either  of  the  Yokuta, 
the  Chamash,  or  the  Shoshoneans. 
LafUML— Wentworth  in  iDd.  Aff.  Kep..  325. 18G2. 
Tatacua.— Ibid. 

Tatankachesli  ( '  dung  of  a  bu^lo  bull ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 

TataQka  ietli.— Donkey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219, 
1M)7.    Tataaka-tecali— Ibid. 

Tatapowii.     A  town  of  the  Wiweakam 
and  Komoyue,  gentes  of  the  Lekwiltok, 
situated  on  Hoskyn  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Ta-ta-pow-ia.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.. 
8ec.  n.  65.  1887. 

Tatarrax.  A  chfef  mentioned  by  Go- 
mara(Hist.  Gen.  Indias,  cap.  ccxiii,  1553) 
in  connection  with  Coronado's expedition 
to  Quivira.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  chief  of  the  province  of 
Harahey,  identified  as  the  Pawnee  coun- 
try, who,  pursuant  to  a  summons  from 
Coronado  while  at  Quivira,  evidently  on 
Kansas  r.,  Kans.,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1541,  visited  the  Spaniards  with  200  war- 
riors armed  with  Ik)ws  an<l  *'some  sort 
of  things  on  their  heads,'*  seemingly  re- 
ferring to  the  Pawnee  moile  of  hair  dress- 
ing. If  the  two  are, identical,  Tatarrax 
is  described  as  "a  big  Indian  with  large 
body  and  limbs,  and  well  proportione<l 
(Winshipin  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  492,590. 
1896).  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Quivira  Historical  Society 
at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  in  thespringof  1905. 
HumlKd<lt  (New  Spain,  ii,  324,  1811), 
probably  fn>m  early  maps,  erroneously 
mentions  Tatarrax  as  a  kingdom  **on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teguayo,  near  the 
Rio  del  Agujlar.'*  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tateke  ( TiVleqe).  A  Cowichan  tribe  on 
Valdes  id.  (the  secon<lof  the  name),  s.  e. 
of  Vancouver  id.  and  n.  of  Galiano  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  apparently  identical  with  the 
Lyacksun  of  the  Canadian  Indian  reix)rt8. 
Pop.  80  in  1909. 

Li-icks  sun— ran  Ind.  AfT  ,308. 1879.  Lyach-aun.— 
ibid..  270,  IS-ny.  Lyacluum.— Ibid.,  pt.  ll,  164. 1901. 
Lyackaun.— Ibid.,  220.  1902.  T'a'teq©.— Boas,  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1S87. 

Tatemy,  Moses  Fonda  (alias  Tadema, 
Tattema,  Titami,  Totami,  Old  Moees, 
Tundy).  .V  famous  Delaware  chief,  in- 
terpreter an<l  messenger  for  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  on  the  k. 
side  of  the  Delaware,  somewhere  near 
Cranl)erry,  N.  J.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  He  acted  as  an  mterpreter 
for  the  Kn^lish  at  an  early  date,  as  in 
1737  he  was  given  a  tract  of  about  300 
acres  on  Ix^hiehtan  cr.  (now  Bushkillcr.), 
near  Stockertown,  Northampton  co.,  for 
his  various  services  to  the  province.     He 
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was  living  on  this  tract  in  1742.  At  that 
date  he  and  several  other  Delaware  In- 
dians presented  a  petition  to  the  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  a^keil  that  they  be  given  per- 
mission to  live  under  the  laws  and  be 
granted  the  rights  of  the  province.  Gov. 
Thomas  called  them  before  the  Council, 
and  after  examining  them,  decided  that 
they  knew  **  little,  if  anything,'*  about 
the  Christian  religion.  He  also  thought 
that  their  reason  for  making  this  rerjuest 
was  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the 
Irtx^uois  injunction  to  remove  to  Sha- 
mokin  or  to  Wyoming.  Tatemy  then 
asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  live  on  the 
land  that  had  been  grants  to  him  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the  province.  After 
much  discussion  the  governor  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  if  the  Iroijuois  would 
give  their  (Consent  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
624-625,  1851).  This  action  was  impor- 
tant, in  that  it  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
Iroquois  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  This  i)ermission  was  given  by 
the  Iro<]uois,  as  Tatemy  continu^  to  live 
(►n  his  tra(!t  for  years  afterward — if  not 
until  his  death.  His  house  became  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  region,  being 
situated  on  the  trails  leading  into  the 
Minisink  and  near  to  the  Monivian  set- 
tlements at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
Zinzendorf  an<l  his  party  stopped  at  his 
houses  in  1 742.  H  e  was  baptized  by  I  )avid 
Brainerd,  whom  he  had  served  as  inter- 
]>reter,  on  Julv  21.  1745,  at  the  Indian 
village  of  Sakhauwotung  (q.  v.),  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Moses  Fonda 
Tatemy  (Mem.  Moravian  Church,^  27, 
1870) .  At  the  conference  at  Crosswicks, 
at  which  Tedyuskung  (q.  v. )  was  present, 
he  presenttsl  various  papers  givine  him 
the  r>i>wer  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  vari- 
ous lands  in  New  Jersey  (Arch.  Pa.,  in, 
344, 1853).  From  this  time  he  was  promi- 
nent in  all  the  councils  and  treaties  at 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  being  associated 
with  Te<fyu8kung  in  the  attempt  to  win 
back  the  Delawares,  chiefly  the  Mini- 
sink,  to  friendly  relations  with  the  prov- 
ince. He  served  at  all  these  treaties  as 
an  interpreter,  and  wa.**  sent  on  various 
important  missions  with  Isaac  8till  and 
others.  (The  journal  of  his  mission  to 
Minisink  is  given  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  504-508, 
1852. )  In  1757,  when  Tedyuskung  and  a 
party  of  more  than  2(K)  Indians  were  on 
their  way  to  the  council  at  I^a^ton  ( which 
had  been  broughtalxnitby  much  trouble), 
Tatemv's  son  William,  who  had  strayed 
from  the  party,  was  shot  by  an  Irish  lad 
(Arch.  Pa.,  in,  209,  1853;  also  Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  334,  1870).  This  affair 
threatene<l  U)  break  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  Delawares  were  much  an- 
gered by  the  outrage  and  threatened  to 


avenge  the  death  of  the  young  man. 
Young  Tatemy  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  farmer,  John  Jones,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  he  was  attended  by  Dr  Otto,  who 
reported  the  case  to  Justice  Horsfield  and 
Gov.  Denny  (Arch.  Pa.,  in,  207, 251, 1853; 
Mem.  Moravian  Church,  336^37,  1870). 
At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  Tedyuskung 
spoke  of  the  affair  and  demanded  that,  il 
the  young  man  die,  the  lK)y  who  shot  him 
Ix;  tried  and  punished,  ac(;ording  to  law, 
before  a  deputation  of  Indians.  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  expressing  hissorrow  to  the 
father,  who  was  present,  and  promising 
that  the  crime  should  be  punished  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  vn,  674,  1851).  After  lingering 
a  month  young  Tatemy  died  on  Aug.  1, 
being  attended  in  his  illness  by  the  Mo- 
ra vian  breth  ren .  He  was  buried  at  Beth- 
lehem ,  near ' '  the  Crown,  * '  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  200  Indians,  Rev.  Jacob 
Rogers  conducting  the  services.  ( The  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  215  Indians  are  given  in  Mem. 
Moravian  Church,  349.)  Heckewelder 
is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tatemy,  the 
Delaware  chief,  was  killed  (Ind.  Nat., 
Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  xn,  302,  :«7, 1876). 
The  old  chief  was  present  at  the  council 
at  Philadelphia  the  next  fall,  where  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  difficulties  were 
adjusted  with  the  chief  and  with  Tedyus- 
kung. He  died  some  time  in  1761,  as 
his  name  doe^  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
records  after  that  year.  Heckewelder 
(op.  cit.,  Sli7)  says  that  he  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  Him.  A  town  in  Forks 
township,  Northampton  CO.,  Pa.,  per[)etu- 
atesthe  name  of  the  old  chief,     (g.  p.  d.) 

Taterat.  An  Eskimo  village  in  Anere- 
tok  fjord,  8.  E.  coast  of  Greenland ;  pop. 
20  in  1829.— Graah,  Expe<l.  E.  Coak 
Gretmland,  map,  1837. 

Tatesta.     A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 

coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Taletta.— FoiitHiioda  rh  quoted  by  Shipp.  Do  Soto 
and  Fla..  586, 1S81 .    Tatesta.— Fontaneaa  Memoir 
(ca.  In7.>),  Smith  trauM.,  19, 1854. 

Tatitlek.      A    Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 

village    on  the  n.   e.   shore   of  Prince 

William  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  73  in  1880,  90 

in  1890.     Formerly  it  stood  at  the  head 

of  Gladhaujrh  bay. 

Tatikhlek.— Pi'trofT  in  10th  Cen^ius,  Alaska,  29, 
lM>st.  Tatitlaok.— Raker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alafika.  617, 
1906  (<iaot(Kl  form).  Tatitlak.— 11th  Censoa, 
A la^kH,  (U),  l^<93.  Tay-tet-lek.— Gerdlne  quoted  by 
Baker,  op.  cit.  (pronunciation). 

Tatlatan.     A  subtribe  of  the  Ahtena, 

living  al)ove  the  Tazlina  r.  on  Copper  r., 

Slana  r.,  an<l  Suslota  cr.,  Alaska. 

Tatla.— Whymper,  Ala-^ka,  55,  1869.    TatlataB.— 

Allen.  Rt'p..  128,  1S87. 

Tatlatnnne.     A  village  of  the  Tolowa 

living  on  the  coa^t  of  n.  California  where 

Cres<*ent  City  now  stjuids,  or  s.  of  the  site. 
Kal-wa'-natc-kuc'-te-ne— Dorsey,  8mith  R.  MS.  vo- 
cal)..  B.  A.  K..  1H«4  (KhAHinutene  name).  Ta-ali- 
ten*.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo..vn  1,327,1872.  Ta-* 
ta-ne.— Donicy,  Smith  K.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.  1891 
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T^ahteeat.— Gatschet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc..  441, 
1877.  Tahaten.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Kaceo,  i.  445, 1882. 
Ta-ta-ten'.— Powers  in  Conl.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  65, 
1^.  Ta-fpa'-tfin.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236,  1H90  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta- 
tla' )AiinS.— Ibid.  (Tututni  name).  Ta-tqlaq'-tdn- 
tftn'-B«.— Dorwy,  Chetco  MS.  votrab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Clietco  name).  Ta-fqla'-tfin.— Dorsey,  Naltun- 
netunne MS.  vocub.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunne- 
tunne name). 

Tatlitkntchin  ( *  Peel  river  people* ).  A 
Kutchin  tribe,  closely  allieci  to  the  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  living  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Peel  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  between  lat.  66°  and 
67**.  For  a  part  of  the  season  they  hunt 
on  the  mountain.«i,  uniting  sometimes  with 
parties  of  the  Tiikkuthkutchin.  They 
confine  their  hunting  to  the  caribou,  as 
they  no  longer  have  moose  hunters  among 
them.  In  1866  they  numbered  iJO  hun- 
ters and  i)0  men. 

Fob  du  Lao  Louoheoz.— Hooper,  Tents  of  Tu«ki, 
270,  1853.  Oena  du  fond  du  lao.— Ross,  notes  on 
Tinne.  S.  I.  MS..  474.  Peel'a  River  Indiana.— Kirk- 
by  In  Hind,  Labrador  I'enin..  ii,  '254. 1863.  Peel'a 
BiTerLouoheuz.— Anderson,  ibid., 260.  8a-to-tin. — 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Get»l.  Siirv.  Can.,  iii,  pt.  1,  202b, 
1889.  Ta-kit  kutchin.— <jibb.«i.  MS.  notes  from  Ross, 
B.  A.  E.  ( '  people  of  the  bav').  Ta-tlit-Kutohin.- 
Klrkby  in  Suiithson.  Rep.  1864.  417,  18«>5.  T'^ 
tUet-Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D»^ntVDindjit\  xx, 
1876.    Tp6tl^(k)uttchin.— Petitot.  MS.  vooab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  ISfi-S  (clwellers  at  the  end  of  the  water'), 
T*6tliet-Kuttchin.~l*etitot  in  Bull.  Soe.  G^og. 
Paris,  6th  s..  x,  map.  1875.  Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin.— 
Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  de.s  Esclaves.  361.  IWl. 

Tatooche.  A  Makah  gummer  villape  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  off  C.  Flat- 
tery, Wash. 

Tatooche.— Kelley,  OreKon,  68,  1830.  Tatouche.— 
Nicolay.  Oregon,  143.  1M6  (incorrectly  used  for 
the  tribe). 

Tatpodi  (  T^a<y/(/(w).  An  extinct  Salish 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  e.  part  of 
the  larger  Valdes  id.,  k.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  and  sjH^aking  the  Comox 
dialect.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1887. 

Tatqninte.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  l>olores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tatsakntchin  ('rampart  people')  A 
8ub<iivision  of  the  Kutchakiitchin  for- 
merly d\vellin<ron  both  si<leHof  Yukon  r., 
Ala.^ka.  at  the  month  of  Tanana  r.  They 
numbered  about  50  hunters,  who  visited 
Ft  Yukon  yearly  prior  to  1863,  but  in 
that  year  they,  with  tlicTcnnuthkutchin, 
wen*  destroyed  by  scarlet  ffver.  At  the 
junction  of  these  streams  Wiis  a  neutral 
tradinjr  point  or  village,  Nuklukayet, 
oriirinally  l)elonginp  to  the  Tenankutcliin, 
where  all  the  tril)es  iuhabitiiitr  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  were  accustomed  to  mcH.»t  in 
the    sprinjr.      Besi<les    this    villajre    the 

Tatsakutchin  resided  in  Senati. 
Oena  de  I'abri.— Ros.**,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  \.  K. 
(•people  of  the  «ha<leil  country').  Lower 
Indiani.— Ibid.  Tataah-Kutchin.- Dnll,  .\lai<ka, 
431.  1H70.  TitOh'-Kfltchin'— Dull  in  (out.  N. 
A. Ethnol..  I. M).  Ih77.    Ti-Ua Kutchin.— Gibhs. MS., 

B.  A.  E.  Ta-taeh  kiitoh-In'.  — R<)ss.  notes  on  Tinne, 
8.  I.  MS.,  474.  Teyt»e-kutohi.—Kic  hard  son.  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  JJS6,  1S,=>1  ('  people  of  the  sheltJ-rM. 

Tatianottine     (*i)eople  of  the  scum  of 

water,'  scum  being  a  figurative  expression 


for  copper).  An  Athapascan  tribe,  be- 
longing to  the  Chipewvan  group,  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  shores  and  eastern  bays 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  Mackenzie  Dist, 
Oinada.  They  were  f^aid  by  Mackenzie  in 
1789  to  live  with  other  tribes  on  Macken- 
zie and  Peace  rs.  Franklin  in  1824  (J oum. 
Polar  Sea,  i,  76, 1824)  said  that  they  had 
previously  lived  on  the  s.  side  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  Gallatin  in  1836  (Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19,  1866)  gave  their  loca- 
tion as  N.  of  Great  Slave  lake  on  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  while  Back  placed  them  on  the 
vf.  shore  of  Great  Slave  lake.  Drake  ( Bk. 
Inds.,  vii,  1848)  located  them  on  Cop- 
permine r.;  Richardson  (Arct.  £xpea., 
II,  4,  1851)  gave  their  habitat  as  n.  of 
Great  Slave  lake  and  from  Great  Fish  r. 
to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863  (Labra- 
dor Penin.,  ii,  261,  1863 J  placed  them  n. 
and  N.  E.  of  Great  Slave  laKe,  saving  that 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Rae  and  also  to  Ft 
Simpson  on  Mackenzie  r.  Petitot  in  1865 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  said  they  freouent  the 
steppers  E.  and  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake; 
but  10  vears  later  (Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx, 
1876)  he  located  them  about  the  s.  part 
of  the  lake.  They  were  more  nomadic 
than  their  neighl)or8,  which  doubtless 
accounts?  for  the  wide  area  ascril)e<i  to 
them  by  some  of  the  earlier  travelers  who 
met  them  during  their  hunting  trip8  in 
territory  belonging  to  thef  Etchareottine. 
Prior  to  1850  thev  were  in  the  habit  of 
visitinjr  the  n.  encl  of  Great  Bear  lake  to 
hunt  muskoxen  and  reindeer;  but  many 
of  their  influential  men  were  killed  by 
treiichery  in  a  feud  with  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne;  since  then  they  have  kept  more 
to  the  K.  end  of  Great  Slave  lake.  In 
their  hunting  triiw?  northwani  they  came 
in  contact  with  tne  Eskimo  residing  near 
the  mouth  of  Back  r.,  with  whom  they 
were  continually  at  war,  but  in  recent 
yeiifs  they  seldom  traveled  farther  coast- 
ward  than  the  headwaters  of  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  leaving  a  strip  of  neutral 
ground  ]H»tween  them  ana  their  fonner 
eneini«»s.  According  to  Father  Morice, 
"thty  now  hunt  on  the  dreary  steppes 
lying  to  the  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake," 
and  that  formerly  they  were  **a  bold, 
uns(TU|mlous  and  rather  li(;entious  tribe, 
whose  int'ml)er8  too  often  took  advantage 
of  tlH'«jentlenes.«of  theirneighbors  tocom- 
mit  a<-ts  of  highhandedness  which  finally 
brought  down  on  them  what  w^e  cannot 
help  calling  just  retribution*'  (Anthro(>os, 
I,  '2m,  1  mm).  Back,  in  1836,  stated  that  the 
Tatsanottine  were  once  powerful  and 
nuinenius,  but  at  that  time  they  had 
l>ecn  ix'dured  bv  wars  to  70  families. 
Boss  in  isr><)  (M'8.,  B.  A.  E.)  made  the 
census  for  the  Hudson'sBay  Company  as 
follows,  but  his  figures  evidently  included 
only  one  band:  At  Ft  Resolution,  207;  at 
Ft  ilae,  12;  total,  219,  of  whom  46  males 
and  54  females  were  married,  8  uninar- 
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ried  adult  males,  14  widows  and  unmar- 
ried female^*,  44  boys,  and  53  girls,  giv- 
ing 98  males  and  121  females  of  all  ages. 
According  to  Father  Morice  they  now^ 
number  al>out  500,  of  whom  205  are  at 
Ft  Resolution.  The  Tatsanottine  were 
the  Montajjnais  (see  Chipewyan)  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  whom  a 
s[)Ci:ial  alphabet  was  desfj^ned  and  books 
printed  in  it  by  the  English  missionaries 
(see  Pillin^r,  Bibliog.  Athapiiscan  Lang., 
1892).  Petitot  found  them  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  like  the  Chi[)ewyan, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  slightly  in 
physique  and  in  language  that  no  novice 
c*ould  tell  them  apart.  They  formerly 
manufactured,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices, 
copper  knives,  axes,  and  other  cutting 
tools,  according  to  Father  Morice.  The 
metal  was  found  on  a  low  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  called  Cop- 
permine r.  by  the  traders  on  Hudson 
bay.  The  diffusion  of  iron  and  steel  im- 
plements at  length  so  depreciate<l  the 
value  of  the  aboriginal  wares  that,  finding 
the  main  source  of  their  revenue  cut  on 
through  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
finally  moved  to  the  s. 

The  Tatwmottine  have  a  myth  that  one 
of  their  women  was  kidnaped  and  car- 
ried blindfolded  off  to  the  country  of  the 
F>«kinio  in  Asia  and  married  to  one  of 
these,  and  that  she  made  her  escape  with 
her  infant  in  an  umiak,  reached  the  shore 
of  America  by  pa<ld ling  from  isle  to  isle 
of  the  Aleutian  archi|)elago,  l)eing  pro- 
tecte<i  on  the  voyage  by  a  white  wolf. 
Reachnig  the  shore  of  Alaska  she  aban- 
doned her  Jh>»kimo  child  because  it  robbed 
her  of  peminican  she  had  made.  Seeing 
a  blazing  mountain  she  ascended  it,  think- 
ing to  find  a  party  camping  on  the  sum- 
mit. She  found  that  the  flames  were 
emitted  by  a  molten  metal,  and  when 
eventually  she  reached  the  camp  of  her 
own  iKJople  they  accompanied  lier  back 
by  the  path  she  had  marked  with  stones 
to  get  some  of  the  metal,  which  they 
called  liear's  dung  or  l)eaver*8  dung,  be- 
cause it  was  red.  They  thought  she  was 
a  woman  d(»sc('nded  from  the  skies,  but 
when  they  had  made  the  journey  for  the 
third  time  some  of  them  laid  violent 
hamls  on  her,  whereupon  she  sat  down 
l)eside  her  pre<*ious  coi)pi^r,  rt^fusing  to  go 
home  witn  them.  When  they  came 
batrk  some  time  later  to  seek  the  volcano 
of  molten  copper,  she  was  still  there,  but 
sunk  to  her  waist  into  the  earth.  She 
gave  them  copjjer,  but  again  refused  to 
go  back  with  them,  jmtting  no  faith  in 
their  promises.  She  sai<l  she  would  give 
gofxl  metal  to  those  who  brought  her 
good  meat,  iron  if  the  gift  were  lung, 
liver,  or  heart  of  the  (rarilx)u,  copper  for 
whomsoever  gave  red  fk^sh,  but  if  any- 
one brought  r>ad  meat  they  would  get 


brittle  metal  in  return.  Those  who  came 
back  later  for  more  metal  found  her  bur- 
ied to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  last 
time  they  came  she  had  disappeared  in 
the  lx>wels  of  the  earth,  and  from  that 
time  no  more  copper  could  be  found  on 
the  bank  of  Copper  r.,  though  there  may 
still  be  seen  the  huge  stones  which  the 
metal  woman  plac^ed  to  mark  the  way. 
Her  tribe  have  since  been  called  the  Cop- 
l)er  People,  for  water  scum  and  beaver 
dung  are  both  figurative  names  for  this 
metal. 

BaM-tlo-tinneh.~R068,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  Biroh-rind 
Indians.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  i,  76,  1824. 
Biroh-Rindmen.— Prlchard,  Phy8.nist.,v,377. 1847. 
Birch-rind  people.— Richardson,  op.  cit.  Oopper 
Indiana.- Heanic.  Journ.  N.  Ocean,  119  Hw. 
Copper-Mine.— SchoDlcraft,  Trav.,  181, 18*21.  Oott- 
teaux  Jaunea.— Petitot,  Diet.  DC-n^-Dindji^  xx, 
1876.  Ooivrea.— Ibid.  Deni  Gouteaox-Jaunoa.— 
Petitot.  Autour  du  lac  des  EnclavcN,  289,  1891. 
Gens  du  Ouivre.— Ibid.,  l.'VH.  Indiena  Ouivres.— 
Balbi.  Atloj)  Ethnog.,  821, 1826.  Red  Knife.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  »90, 1830.  Red-knife  Indiana.— Macken- 
zie, Voy.,  16, 1802.  Red  KniTea.— Franklin,  Joum. 
Polar  Sea.  i,  40, 1824.  T'altaaa  Ottin^— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.,  v,  651.  1847.  Tanaawhot-dinneh.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  642,  1863.  Tal-aoto'- 
e-na.— Morgan.  Ctonsang.  and  Affln.,  289, 1871  ( •red- 
knife  Indians').  Tantaanhoot-dinneh.— Balbi, At- 
las Ethnog.,  821. 1826.  Tantaa-ut'dtinni.— Richard- 
son, A  ret.  Exped.,  n.  4,  1851.  Tantaawhoota.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Comnend.,  464,  1878.  Tantaa- 
whot-dinneh.— Franklin,  Joum.  PoIarSea,267. 1824 
(miatrantdated  'birch-rind  Indians').  Tataaa 
ottin^.— Petitot,  Diet.  Dituh  Dindji6,  xx,  1876 
(trans,  'copper  pefiple').  Fattaan-ottina. —Peti- 
tot in  Bull.  Hoc.  Gdog.  Parla,  chart.  1875.  Tautaa- 
wot-dinni.— I^tham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
69, 1856.  Thataan-o'tinne.— Morice  in  Anthropos, 
I,  265, 1906  (SO  called  by  most  of  their  congeners). 
Tpaltsan  Ottin^.- PetiU)t.  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves.  158,  1891.  Tpa-'ltaaa-Ottine.— Ibid.,  368. 
Tpataan-Ottini.— Ibid.,  95.  Tran-taa  ottin^.— 
Franklin  quotc<l  by  Petitot,  ibid.  Yellow  Knife.— 
Dall,  Alaska.  429,  1870.  TeUowknife  Indiana.— 
Back,  Exped.  to  Great  Fish  R.,  130, 1836.  Yellow 
Knife  people.— Ross,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  Yellow-knivea. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT..  pt.  3.  84,  1902.  Yellow  KniTea.— 
Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  261. 1868. 

Tatihiantin  ( *  people  of  the  head  of  the 

lake').     A  Takulli  clan  or  division,  offi- 

ciall  V  k  now  n  as  the  *  *  Tatch^  band, ' '  at  the 

hear!  of  Stuart  lake  and  on  Tachi  r.  and 

Thatlah,  Tremblay,  and  Connolly  lakes, 

Brit.  Col.;  pop.  65  in  1909.    Settlements: 

Kezche,  Sasthut,  Tat^hy,  Tsisli,  Tsisthain- 

li,  Yuouclie,  and  prolxably  Saikez. 
Tatahiantina.— Domcnech,  DesertA  of  N.  Am.,  i, 
444, 1K60.  Tatahi£utin.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol., 
202.  1846.  Ta-tahi-ko-tin.- Tolmie  and  Dawnon, 
Vocab8.  Brit.  Col.,  128b,  1884.  Ta-tahik-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1879,  30B.  1881.  Tias- 
'tenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^nds,  26,  ;895 
( '  people  of  the  end  of  the  lake ' ). 

Tatiitnk  {T(U^8mk\  *  place  of  fright'). 
A  Pima  village  about  Cruz's  store  in  s. 
Ariz<ma. — Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
2:^,  1908. 

Tatinnye.     A  band  or  village  of  the 

Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
T'a-ta'iin'-y«.— Ihirwy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
234,  1890. 

Tattema.     See  Tatemy. 

Tattooing  {t<ita  is  of  Tahitian  origin;  its 
equivalent  in  some  of  the  languages  to 
North  America  is  derived  from  a  roof 
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thf  Ilaiiltt  of  the  N.  Pacilic  .  Mst.  Viisi-s 
havi'lHi-nCiiuixlin  theniontiilfiuf  thcmlil- 
lile  Mi.-isirvi]!].!  vnlli'yiilion'inf;  tlie  huniun 
fuiv  wit  li  taltii'i  iimrks,  SiiTiie  of  tli<-  ilt^ii^ns 
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utlo.«-U(T(B«tli«  inwileot  tlu-lcftunu 
iilxint  half  waylietwccn  the  vrit^t  ami  thi> 
ellxiw."  fur  the  iiuhhisc  of  uifa^urini; 
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Ill- ink.  Thi-<ly. 
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B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1893;  Matthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Hidatsa,  1877;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mua.  1888, 
1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
1877;  Sai>ir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2, 1907; 
Sinclair  in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  3,  1909; 
Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxi,  1874.  See 
also  Adornment y  Art.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Tattowhehallys  (probably  intended  for 
talua  hallnif  *  upper  town').  A  town, 
probably  of  the  Seminole,  mentioned  by 
Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822)  as 
** scattered  among  the  other  towns,"  i.  e. 
Lower  Creek  and  Seminole,  probably  in 
N.  w.  Florida  or  s.  Georgia,  on  Chatta- 
hoochee r. 

Tatamasket.  A  Nipmuc  village  in  1675 
in  the  s.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  w. 
of  Mendon. — N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  8, 
note,  1827. 

Tatnppeqnanog.  A  village  occupied  in 
1638  by  a  part  of  the  comiuered  Pequot, 
situated  on  Thames  r.,  below  Moht^n, 
New  London  co..  Conn. — Williams  ( 1(>38) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  251, 
1863. 

TansitQ.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town  in 
a  document  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887).  Possibly  identicral 
with  Tlanusiyi  or  Tasetsi. 

Taaskns.  A  vi  i  lage  in  1 608  on  the  b.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r. ,  in  Cal  vert  co. ,  Md.  —Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tan  tang.    See  Tautog. 

Tan  tin  (lAanUenne^  *  sturgeon  people'). 
A  sept  of  the  Takulli  living  on  Eraser  r. 
about  old  Ft  Alexander,  Brit.  Col.,  once  an 
important  po-t  of  the  Hudson's  liay  Co., 
now  abandoned.  They  were  originally 
some  hundreds  in  number,  but  die<l  on 
from  the effetrts  of  alcohol  and  loose  morals 
until  not  15  were  loft  in  1902  ( M<jrice,  Notes 
on  W.  D<'«n(»8,  24,  1*H)2).  Their  village, 
Stella,  was  contiguous  to  the  fort. 

Alexandria  Indians.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872* 
Atnalit.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862. 
Oalkobini.— Smet,  Letters,  ir.7.  1H43  (in  New  Cale- 
donia, w.  of  the  mountains).  Enta-otin.— <Tibbs, 
after  AndersrHi.  in  IIL«t.  Mag.,  l»t  h..  vii,  77.  1863 
{'the  lower  people,'  as  being  the  lowest  Carrier 
trilje  on  Fraser  r,).  Itoatcn.— Sinet.  Oregon  Mis- 
sioa".  199,  1847.  Ltaoten.— Smet.  Mi.«s«!ion.s  de 
roregon,  63.  1848.  LUvten.— Smrt.  Oregon  Mi.s- 
sions.  100, 1847.  TU-utenne.— Moriee.  letter.  B.  A. 
E.,  1890.  Ttha-koh-'tenne.— M<.rice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  IV,  24,  1893  ( '  people  of  Fra.ser  r.' ).  ithau- 
'tenne.— Moriee  in  Trans,  (^an.  Inft..  iv.  24, 
IHiW  ('sturgeon  people').  Talootin.— <Jreenhow, 
Hist.  Oregon.  80,  1844.  Talkoaten.—Mnerte.  Van- 
couver Id.,  428,  1865.  Talkotin.— Cox.  Columbia 
K..  II.  369,  1831.  Taltotin.— Keane  in  SUmfortl, 
C«»mpend.,  464,  187S.  Tantin.— McDonald,  Brit. 
(V.I.,  126, 1862.  Taotin.— (iibbs.  after  Anderson,  In 
Hi.st.  Mag.,  l8t  8..  VII,  77,  18C3.  Tafitin.— Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  202,  18-ir..  Taw-wa-tin.— 
Kane,  Wanderings  in  N.  A..  242, 18.VJ.  Tolkotin.— 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  309,  1831. 

Tautog.  The  blackfish  (  Tautofja  ameri- 
cana)  of  the  New  England  seacoast;  writ- 
ten &\sot<iutau(j.  Roger  Williams  ( 1643). 
in  his  Narraganset  vocabulary,  has  *'taii- 
tauog,  sheepsbeads.  * '    It  i.«  from  this]  »1  n ral 


form  of  the  word  in  the  Algonqoian  dialect 
of  Rhode  Island  that  tautog  has  been  de- 
rived. The  Indian  singular  form  is  taut, 
or  tatUau.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet.,  332, 
I9<)3)  appears  not  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  that  ^Uautogia a  Mohe- 
gan  word  meaning  *black.'"  W.  R. 
Gerard  (inf'n,  1909)  says:  **From  the 
fact  that  Rosier,  in  an  Abnaki  vocabulary 
collected  in  Maine  in  1605,  gives  tatiaucke 
(tatauk)  as  the  name  for  the  Conner,  a 
closely  related  fish,  it  would  seem  that 
tautang  is  not  a  plural  form,  and  that  the 
name  was  not  confined  to  the  Narragan- 
set." (a.  F.  c. ) 

Taoxenent.  A  tribe  of  the  Pow^hatan 
confederacy,  with  principal  village  of  the 
same  name,  estimated  by  Smith  (1608) 
at  40  warriors,  or  ]>erhaps  150  souls; 
situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  about  the  present 
Mount  Vernon. 

Tauxenent.— Smith  (1606),  Va.,  I,  118,  repr.  1819. 
Tauxinentes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  \Vv»t,  129, 
1816.    Taxenent.— Strachey  (<?a.  1612),  Va.,  88, 1849. 

Tavagnemne.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fon- 
taneda,  Memoir  (ca,  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Tave  ( Ta^-ve) .  A  clan  of  the  Ilopi, 
taking  its  name  from  A  herhiSarcobatvs 
vermiculalus) . — Voth,HopiI^per  Names, 
IW),  1905. 

Tavibo  ( *  white  man ' ).  A  Paiute  chief, 
l)om  near  Walker  lake,  Ksmeralda  co., 
Nev. ;  died  there  about  1870.  He  was 
famed  as  a  medicine-man,  and  when  the 
whites  crowded  the  Indians  out  of  the 
mountain  valleys  he  was  interrogated  as 
to  the  hope  of  salvation.  Having  gone 
up  into  the  mountains  to  receive  a  reve- 
lation, he  prophesiiMl  that  tlujearth  would 
swallow  the  white  people  and  the  Indians 
enjoy  their  por-st^s.sions.  The  f>eople  were 
incTtnlulouH  about  an  earthcjuake  that 
could  discriminate  between  whites  and 
Indians.  A  second  vision  revealed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  all  would  l>e  engulfed,  but 
the  Indians  would  rise  again  and  enjoy 
forever  an  abundance  of  game,  fish,  and 
pinon  nuts.  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  as 
well  as  Paiute,  welcomed  the  pleasant 
tidings,  and  devotees  flocked  to  him  from 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  When  their 
faith  began  to  wane  he  received  a  third 
revelation,  according  to  which  only  be- 
lievers in  his  prophecy  would  be  resur- 
rected, v/hile  skeptics  would  remain 
buried  in  the  earth  with  the  whites. — 
Capt.  J.  M.  Lee  quote*!  bv  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  H.  A.  E.,  700,  1S96. 

Tawa.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Ta-jua.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  117, 1884.  Tawi- 
namu.— Voth.  Traditi«>ns  of  the  Hopi,  36,  1905. 
Tawa  winwii.— Ffwkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584,  VM)0.  Tawa  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  In  Am. 
Anthr.,  VII,  4W.  1894.  Tda'-wa.— .'^tfphen  in  Sth 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,39.  1891. 

Tawakoni  (Ta-wa^-ko-nl  *  river  bend 
among  red  sand  hills(?).* — Gatschet).    A 
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Caddoan  tribe  of  the  Wichita  proop*  best 
known  on  the  middle  Brazasand  Trinity 
re.,  Texas,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  name  **  Three  Canes,"  sometimes 
applied  to  them,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  form  "  Troiscanne,"  written  evi- 
dently not  as  a  trant^lation  of  the  native 
name,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  to  repre- 
sent itri  vocal  equivalent.  Mezi^res,  for 
example,  writing  in  French,  used  **Troi8- 
canne"  obviously  a.s  a  vocal  equivalent  of 
Tuacana,  a  usual  form  of  his  when  writ- 
ing in  Spanish  (Letter  of  July  22,  1774, 
in  ArchivoGen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xcix,  Ex- 
pediente,  1).  In  1719  La  Harpe  visited, 
on  the  Canadian  r.,  Okla,  a  settlement 
of  9  tribes  which  he  collectively  called 
**Toiiacara,"  from  the  name  of  a  leading 
tribe(Margry,  I>^c.,vi,  278,  282,289, 1886). 
That  the  Tawakoni,  later  known  on  the 
Brazos,  were  the  same  people  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were.  A  fact  that  helps  to  establish  their 
identity  is  that  aniouj?  the  9  tribes  visited 
by  I^  IIari)e  were  the  Toayas,  Ousitas, 
and  Ascanis,  wlio  appear  to  be  the  later 
known  Taweliash,  VVichita,  and  Yscani 
(Waco),  cloHe  relatives  of  the  Tawakoni 
and  living  near  them  in  Texas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  isth  tentury.  These  tribes 
all  seem  to  have  movtKl  southward  into. 
Texas  alK)ut  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, being  pushed  by  the  hostile  Osage 
from  the  n.  k.  and  the  Comanche  from  the 
N.  w.  (see  La  Harj)e,  op.  cit.,  29S).  The 
exact  nature  and  time  of  the  Tawakoni 
migration,  however,  are  nut  clear.  By 
1772  they  were  settled  in  two  groups  on 
the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  about  Waco  and 
above  ralestine,  Imt  there  are  indications 
that  this  settlement  was  recent  and  sub- 
sequent to  considerable  wandering.  For 
example,  in  1752  De  Soto  Vermudez  (In- 
vestigation, 1752,  MS.)  was  informed  at 
the  Na.soni  village,  on  the  upper  Ange- 
lina, that  the  "Tebancanas"  were  a 
large  nation,  rec(*ntly  increased  by  the 
Pelonos,  and  living  20  leagues  to  the 
northward,  with  the  Tonkawa  and  Yo- 
juane  beyond  them.  If  the  direction  was 
correctly  given,  they  nmst  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  upper  Sabine.  In 
1760  and  1761  Fray  Calauorra,  missionary 
at  Na<'og(loche^,  visited  the  Tawakoni; 
they  wore  then  living  in  two  neighboring 
villages,  near  a  stream  and  live  days  from 
the  Tawehash,  who  were  then  on  Red  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wichita.  These 
villages  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  below  as  found  by  Me- 
zi^res  on  the  Trinity  in  1772,  though  they 
may  have  been  on  the  Brazos,  for  the 
infonnation  here  is  not  explicit  (Lopez 
to  Parilla,  1760,  in  Expediente  sobre 
Mision  San  Saba,  Archivo  Gen.;  Testi- 
monio  de  Diligencias,  B^'xar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1754-76,  MSS.).    In 


1768  Solfs  reported  the  Tawakoni  and 
Yscani  as  ranging  between  the  Navasota 
and  the  Trinity  (Diario  in  Mem.  de  Nae- 
va  Espafia,  xxvir,  279);  they  had  evi- 
dently settled  in  the  general  locality  that 
was  to  be  their  permanent  home.  In 
1770  allusion  is  made  to  a  migration,  as  a 
result  of  peace  established  with  the  Span- 
iards, from  the  neighborhood  of  S&n  An- 
tonio and  San  Sab^,  where  they  had  been 
located  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  the 
Spanish  settlements,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Nabedache,  who  were  living  on 
San  Pedro  cr.,  in  n.  b.  Houston  co.  (Me- 
zi^res,  Kelacion,  1770,  MS.).  This  resi- 
dence near  San  Antonio  was  i>robably  a 
temporary  one  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
tribe,  for  the  indications  are  that  the 
country  between  Waco  and  Palestine  was 
already  their  chief  range.  In  1772  Me- 
zi^res  8])eaks  of  the  village  on  the  Brazoe 
as  though  it  had  been  founded  recently 
by  a  "malevolent  chief"  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards  (Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 
Finally,  for  the  migration,  it  appears  that 
bv  1779  the  village  on  the  Tnnity  had 
also  moved  to  the  Brazos,  which'  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  was  the  principal 
home  of  the  Tawakoni,  who  now  again 
became  a  settled  pt^ople. 

With  Mezi^res'  report  in  1772  the  Ta- 
wakoni come  into  clear  light  In  that 
year  he  visited  the  tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  a  treaty  recently  made  with 
them  by  the  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  One  of  their  villages  was 
then  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Trinitv, 
about  60  m.  n.  w.  of  the  Nabedache  vil- 
lage, on  a  point  of  land  so  situated  that 
in  high  water  it  formed  a  |)eninsula  with 
only  one  narrow  entry  on  the  w.  eide. 
This  location  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  of  the  branch  of  the  Trinity  now 
called  Tehaucana  cr.  This  village  con- 
sisted of  86  houses  occupied  by  120  war- 
riors, "  with  women  in  proportion  and 
an  infinite  number  of  children."  The 
other  village,  of  30  famihes,  was  30 
leagues  away  on  Brazos  r.,  not  far  from 
W^aco.  Mezieres  tried  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  to  move  eastward 
to  the  Trinity,  farther  awav  from  the  set- 
tlements. This  they  promised  to  do  after 
harvest,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
Meziiires  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  presidio  on  the  Tawakoni  site 
when  the  Indians  should  be  removed 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 

In  1778  and  1779  Mezieres  made  two 
more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni.  One  vil- 
lage, containing  150  warriors,  was  then 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Brazos,  in  a  fertile 

Elain  protected  from  overflow  by  a  high 
ank  or  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
an  abundant  spring.  Eight  leagues  above 
was  another  village  of  the  same  tribe, 
lax^r  than  the  first,  in  a  country  re- 
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markable  for  its  namerous  springs  and 
creeks.  It  seems  that  this  was  the  vil- 
lage that  in  1772  had  been  on  the  Trinity, 
since  for  neariy  half  a  century  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  Trinitv  village  (Me«i6re«, 
Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia.  xxviti, 
274-5).  The  lower  village  Mezierea 
called  Quiscat  (q.  v.)»  or  El  Quiscat,  ap- 
parently from  its  head  chief,  a  name 
which  it  kept  at  least  as  late  as  1796. 
Morfi  (Hist.  Tex.,  ca.  1782,  MS.)  errone- 
ously (?)  says  that  Quiscat  was  a  village  of 
Kfbhai  and  Yscani.  Tlie  upper  viUage 
was  called  Fle(;hazo,  and  the  inhabitants 
Flechazos,  which  often  appears  as  a  tribal 
name  (Cabello,  Informe,  1784,  MS;  Leal, 
Noticia,  July  10,  1794.  See  also  FU- 
ctiazos) . 

The  Tawakoni  and  the  Waco  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  Wichita  language  and  some- 
times have  been  considered  the  same 
people.  MeziOres  remarked  that  they 
lived  apart  only  for  conveuience  in 
hunting  (Informe,  July  14,  1772,  MS.; 
CourbiSre,  Kelaci6n  Clara,  1791,  Bexar 
Archives,  MS.).  This  language,  though 
kindred,  is  verv  distinct  from  that  of 
their  relatives,  the  Hasinai  and  the  Ka- 
dohadacho,  a.s  was  noted  in  the  state- 
ment by  an  official  at  Nacogdoches  in 
17(>5  that  two  Haninai  chiefs  "serveii 
as  interpreters  in  their  language,  whi(;h 
I  know,  of  what  it  wan  desired  to  ask  the 
chief  of  the  Taguais  [Tawehash]  nation, 
called  Eiasiquiche"  (Tentiinonio  de  los 
Diligencias,  Bexar  Archives,  Pro  v.  of 
Texas,  1754-76).  In  connection  with  the 
ethnological  relation.s  of  the  Tawakoni, 
the  Waco  require  mention.  They  were 
apparently  simply  one  of  the  Tawakoni 
villages,  perhaps  the  Quiscat  of  Mezieres* 
day.  Tne  name  Waco  has  not  been 
noted  in  early  Spanish  documents,  nor 
does  it  occur  at  all,  it  seems,  until  the 
19th  century,  when  it  is  tirst  applied  by 
Americans  to  Indians  of  the  village  on 
the  site  of  modern  Waco,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  called  Tawakoni 
living  only  2  m.  l^low  (Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, ca,  1822,  Austin  paj^rs,  Class  D.; 
Thos.  M.  Duke  to  Austin,  June,  1824, 
ibid..  Class  P). 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tawa- 
koni were  the  Comanche,  Osage,  and 
Apache,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  and  thereafter  the  Comanche 
were  frequently  counted  as  allies.  The 
hostility  of  the  Tawakoni  toward  the 
Apache  was  implacable,  and  Apache  cap- 
tives were  frequently  sold  by  them  to  the 
French  of  Ixjuisiana  (Macartij,  letter, 
Sept.  23,  1763).  With  the  Hasinai  and 
Caddo,  as  well  as  the  Tonkawa  and  Bidai, 
the  Tawakoni  were  usually  at  peace. 
Their  villages  were  market  places  for  the 
Tonkawa  and  a  refuge  for  many  apostate 
Jaraname  (Aranama)  from  Bahui  del 
Espiritu  Santo. 


As  in  former  times,  the  Tawakoni  re- 
semble in  methods  of  agriculture  and 
house-building  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Wichita  confederacy  (q.  v. ).  The  Span- 
ish town  of  Bucareli  on  the  Trinity  de- 
pended on  them  in  part  for  food.  Austia 
(op.  cit.)  reported  at  the  Waco  village 
about  200  acres  of  com  fenced  in  with 
brush  fences.  According  to  Mezi^res 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772)  the  Tawakoni 
ate  their  captives  after  the  cmelest  tor- 
ture and  left  their  own  dead  unburied  in 
the  open  prairie. 

Until  about  1770  the  Tawakoni,  though 
friendly  toward  the  French,  were  hostile 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  1753,  and  several 
times  thereafter,  they  were  reported  to 
be  plotting  with  the  Hasinai  to  kill  all 
the  Spaniards  of  ».  Texas  (De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez.  Investigation;  Mezi^res  to  Fr. 
Abad,  1758,  MS.).  The  founding  of  San 
Sabd  mission  for  the  Apache  increased 
this  hostility  of  the  Tawakoni,  and  in 
1758  they  took  part  with  the  Comanche, 
Tawehash,  and  others  In  the  destruction 
of  the  mission.  In  1760  Father  Cala- 
horra,  of  Nacogdoches,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Tawakoni  and  Waco, 
but  they  soon  broke  it.  During  the  next 
two  years  Calahorra  made  them  other 
visits  and  got  them  to  promise  to  enter 
a  mission.  Subse(juently  the  mission 
project  was  often  discussed,  but  never 
materialized  (Testimonio  de  Diligencias, 
B^'xar  Archives,  Prov.  of  Texas,  1759-76). 

The  transfer  of  Ix)uisiana  to  Spain 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Tawakoni 
and  other  tribes.  In  1770  Mezidres,  an 
expert  Indian  agent,  and  now  a  Spanish 
officer,  met  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
tribes  at  the  Kadohadai;ho  village  and 
effected  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(Mezi^res,  Relacion,  Oct.  21,  1770).  In 
1772  he  made  a  tour  among  these  new 
alliens  and  conducted  the  chiefs  to  B^xar, 
where,  by  the  Feather  dance,  they  rati- 
fied the  treaty  before  Gov.  Ripperd^ 
This  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  more 
lilHjral  trading  policy  introduced  by  Gov. 
Oreilly  of  Louisiana  (Mezit^res,  Informe, 
July  4,  1772).  The  Tawakoni  were  now 
relie<l  upon  to  force  the  Aranama  (Jara- 
name) bac*k  to  their  mission  and  to  re- 
strain the  more  barbarous  Tonkawa  and 
induce  them  to  settle  in  a  fixed  village, 
which  was  temporarily  accomplishea 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  EspaOa,  xxviii,  274). 
Friendly  relations  remained  relatively 
permanent  to  the  end  of  the  Spanisn 
regin^e.  In  1778  and  1779  Mezi^res  made 
two  more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni  villages. 
In  1796  the  Tawakoni  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  ask  for  a 
mission,  and  the  matter  was  seriously 
discussed  but  decided  negatively  (Archi- 
vo  Gen. ,  Prov.  Intern. ,  xx,  MB. ).    About 
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182f)  they  for  pome  reaafm  bet^ine  hostile, 
but  on  Apr.  2:i.  I>i21,  Trov.  Martinez, 
tbrriU(;h  the  mediation  of  the  <7ra/i  c(icf«/, 
or  Ka^ioha'iai.-ho  t.-hief,  effectetfl  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Tawakoni  chiefs  Dar^tiia- 
riqiie  an<l  Tat^an'-hue  (Archive  Gen., 
Prov.  Intern.,  ccli;. 

By  1824  the  upper  Tawakoni  tillage 
seems  to  have  U'en  moved  l«ck  toward 
the  Trinitv,  for  in  that  vear  Thoma.^  M. 
Duke,  who  df7?^Tiberi  the  Wac»>  and  the 
small  Tawakoni  village  lielow  them, 
0tate<l  that  the  principal  Tawakoni  vil* 
\sfie  waf?  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity 
( AuHtin  Pajienf,  Clase  Pi.  To  the  Anglo- 
Amerit^ans  the  triVje  frequently  proved 
trouhlefl^>me  and  were  sometimt-ti  severely 
puni.shf^d.  They  were  iu<-luded  in  the 
treaty  nia<le  with  the  Repuiilic  of  Texas 
in  lH4)i  and  al.-^)  in  the  treaties  between 
the  Uniteil  States  and  the  Wichita  in 
1H:J7  and  185*>,  which  es^tahlishwi  their 
reservation  in  the  i»re?ient  Oklahoma. 
In  iHoo  they  were  plac»'<l  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  Ft  Bi^lknajj.  on  tht*  Brazos,  and 
for  3  years  they  maile  pn^uress  toward 
civilization;  hut  in  185*.^  they  were  forced 
by  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to  move 
a<!rosH  lU-il  r.  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
II,  4(HM1(),  1H81I).  Since  then  they  have 
been  otiirially  incorporate<l  with  the 
Wichita  («|.  v.). 

If  the  view  that  the  Waco  were  only  a 
part  of  the  Tawakoni  under  a  new  name 
IS  correi't,  the  Tawakoni  suffered  rather 
Ufss  <liininution  than  other  tril)es  during 
the  half  century  alter  1778.  If  the  view 
is  wron^,  they  decre^iscd  about  half  their 
numl)er  (liiriij^  that  p»Tio(l.     (h.  e.  b.  ) 

P»-wftc-car-ro.— IikI.  AlT,  Kej>.,  203,  18.">1.  lowaul- 
keno.— Oti.H,  (:hf<;k  Li^t.  l:'.*>,  1m7«».  Juacanai.— 
Mezl^n-Ji  (177H),  L«*tt(;rin  M«*rn,dcNiU'v>i  F>imftji. 
XXVIII. 'J3.'».  .MH.  Juacano.  — Bull.  Srw.  lUOii.  Mox., 
I.ftOl.  ls<;y  I  pntlmbly  i<k'iiti<-Hl).  Li-woch-o-nieg.— 
BulhTttuM  Ix'vviH  in  H.  K.  Ixk-.  7{\,  '^'Jth  Conjr  .  '^1 
new.,  7,  1>'47.  Macana*.— M(.'/ien*s  (1778)  quoted 
by  Hiincroft.  No.  .Mi-x.  States,  i.  (^il.  1««;  (inis- 
p'riiitj.  Tackankanie.  -Muillnnl,  Ili.st.  Texa.M.  238. 
1RI2.  Taguacana.— Croix.  Ri-laciou  I'arlieular 
(177M),  M.S.  in  Arcliivo  (ivn.  Ta^acaneg.— SolJs 
(17«»Mi.  I)iary.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafta.  xxvii, 
279,  Sis.  Tahuacana.  — MoPM'.  Kep.  to  Sec.  War, 
873,  1H22.  Tahuacane.— Tex.  State  Archive.'*.  1793. 
Tahuacano— Tn'aly  of  1.H21  with  (Jov.  of  Texa.", 
MS..  Anhivoderi.  Tahuaoany.— B<»lhiert  in  .lour. 
Ktliiiol.Soi'.  LoimI..ii,27.'),  \k'){).  Tahuaooni.— Ibid., 
2(».'>.  Ta-hu'-ka-ni".  — l)«»rs<\v.  Kwapa  .MS.  v<K*ub.. 
H.  A.  K.,  IKM  ((.iuapa  name).  Tahwaccaro.— Ind. 
A(T.  K<|i.,'.»U3.  1HJ7.  Tan-wa  -car-roeg.— Ibid..lS.>7, 
2«"/».  I-^ax  Tahwaccona.  -Ibi<I..3t.7,lH.>l.  Tah-wae- 
oarrai.  -■S«'h«H)lrralt.  In<l.  Tribes,  1.518, 18.")!.  Tah- 
wah-ca-roo.  Ind.  AfT.  Kep..  8')1.  \hU],  Tah-wah- 
oarro.  -Sen.  Kx.  Coiif.  I)oe.l3.  2i>th  Con^'.,2dKes8  , 
1,  18h;.  Tahwaklero.— Ind.  AIT.  Kep.  18.-^;.  11, 1.^7. 
Takawaro.— Sehooleraft.  Iml.  Tribe.**,  VI.  481»,  1857. 
Tanoaro.— I>ii  llariH'  (I71'.>)  in  P'reneh.  Hi.st.  Coll. 
1.41.,  Ill,  ?2.  lxr»l.  Taouacaoana.— Kobin.  Voy.,  III. 
fi.  1M>7.  Taoucanei.— Me/iTTes  (17l>2).  Informe, 
MS.  in  Arehivo(ien.  Tavakavas.— Bruyt^re  (1712) 
in  Mancry.  her.,  vi,  l'.>2,  IHSi).  Tawacalroe. — Ind 
AlT.  Kej...  ,372.  18<;4'..  Tawaoamii.— Sen.  Mi.sc.  Doc. 
M.  r>th  CiniK..  3«1  He.«5}<..  73,  187<>.  Tawaoani.— 
I^itham  in  Tran^.  Philol.  Soe.  Ix)n<i..  104.  18.V>. 
Tawacanie  — ln<I.  AtT.  Kep.  1.hI<>.  30,  18;')0.  Ta-wa- 
oa-ro.  -Ibi«l..  ls.V.).  310,  ISiiO.  Tawaoarro.— Sehool- 
oraft,  Ind. Tribes,  vi, t)89, 1857.  Tawaocaraa.— Ind. 
AfT.  Kep.,  3i»7,  18<>7.  Tawaccomo.— Ibid.,  369,  1854. 
TawaoeonM.— Ibid..  1856  184, 1857.    Tawaokanie.— 


MailUrd,  HiA.  Texaa.  2!%  1M2.  Tfti 
Ind.  Aff  Kep.  1^19,  32. 1850.  Tawakal.— <;atjichet. 
Tonka  we  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1€84  (Tonka  wa  namei. 
Tawakaaaa.— Doc.  of  1771-2  quoted  bv  Rolton  in 
Tex.  Hi^L  St^.  Qoar..  ix,  91, 1906.  Tawakaaay.— 
Ind.  Aft.  Rep..  219.  1877.  Tawakaaj.— Aiutin 
(<u.  1S22  >.  MS.  in  .\iif^in  Papen^.  Clan  1).  Ta-wa- 
ka-ro.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  di27. 1«87.  Tawalcaroa.^La 
Harpe  .1719i  quoted  by  GatMchet.  Karankawa 
Ind5..27.1S91.  Tawaksaoa.— Siblej.  Hist. Sketches. 
74,  1^306.  Tavakoaea.— DaTi^  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex..  82.  1S69.  Tawakoai.— Buschmann  (IhSO) 
quoted  by  Gatwhet.  Karankawa  Inds..  33, 1891. 
Tawaraka.— McCoy.  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4.  27,  1838. 
Tehoacaaaa.— Macartij,  Letter  to  Gor.  Angel  de 
Xavarrece.  1768.  MS.  in  Nacogdoches  ArchiTt*. 
Three  Gaaca.— P^nicaut  (1714)  trana.  in  FreDch, 
Hi!<t.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i.  121.  1869.  Three  Ooaaa.— 
Schermerhorn  in  Maw.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s..  ir.  25. 1814 
(misfirint).  Tiroaeareea.— Arbuckle(1845)inSen. 
Ex.  Doc.  14,  32d  Cong.,  2d  neflB.,  1»4, 1853.  To-aoe- 
o-niea.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1816)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76, 
29tb  Cong..  2d  n^^..  7, 1847.  Teoaeara. — La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry.  I>eo..  VI,  289, 1886.  Toaaearo.— 
Beaurain.  note  in  ibid.  Towaaaaiaa. — Bonnell. 
Texas.  139.  IMO.  Towaeaaao.— Morxe.  Rep.  ti> 
Sec.  War,  373,  1»<22.  Towacaao.— Trimble,  ibid.. 
259.  Towaearro.— Latham  in  Tmna.  Philol.  Soc 
Lond..  103,  1856.  Towaecaaie.— Falconer  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Ge<ig.  Soe..  xiii.  206,  1843.  Towaccaraa.— 
Alvonl  in  Simi.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong  ,  3d  pc«8., 
7,  1»^9.  Towackaaiea.— Marcy,  Piuirie  Trav., 
197.  18^19.  To-wac-ka-Biea.--Parker,  Texai«,  213. 
18o6  To-wac-o-aiea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  ♦iS2,  1855.  Towacoro.— Ibid..  III.  403.  1853. 
Towa'kaoL— Gabichet,  Caddo  and  Yata^si  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  82  ('river  bend  in  a  sandy  plac»e': 
Wiehita  name).  Towakarehu.— Dorsey,  Wichita 
MS.,  B  A.  ?:..  1X82  (=•  three  canes').  Towakar- 
roa.— .Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Dw.  13.  29th  Cong..  1st  »•«»., 
6, 1816.  Towakenoa.— Latham  in  Tran.s.  Philol.  StK. 
Lon<l.,  102, 1856.  Toweoa.— <tallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  117.  1836.  Towiacha. — Latham  in 
Tmn.s.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  102, 1856.  Towoccaroea.— 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong..  3d  <»ess..  6, 
1869.  Towoccoaie.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll..  if.  art. 
2,  51.  1852.  Towockoaie.— Marcy  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tril>es,  v,  712, 1855.  To-woc-o-roy  Thycoea.— 
Leavenworth  (1867)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  240,  41st 
Cong.,  2<1  sess..  24,  1870.  Towoekoaie.— Marey  in 
8chfn)leraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  712.  185.S.  Toacaaa.— 
Mezieres.  Relaci6n.  1770,  MS.  Tuckaakaaie.— 
MaiUard.  Hist.  Texas,  map,  1842.  Tuhuktukia.— 
Latham  in  Tmn.s  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103.  18fi6. 
w'-ka-le.  — I>ors'  y,  Kansa  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
Kansa  name).  Tu'-ka-nyi.—Dorsey. Osage  vocab., 
H.  .\.  E  ,  1883  (Osage  name).  Tuwakariwa.— 
Gatsehet,  Wichita  .MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name). 
Twowakanie.— Yoakum,  Hist.  Texas.  I,  2^.0.  1855. 
Twowokana.— Ibid.,  165.  Twowokauaea.— Ibid.. 405. 
Yo-woc-o-nee.— Marcvin  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  712,  1855. 

Tawamana,  The  Bird  clan  of  the  Ilopi. 
Tawamana  winwu  — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584, 19(X)(n-//7»r»/=-elan').  Ta-wa-ma-aawiia-wii— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr  ,  Vli,  404,  1890. 

TawasafAlibamu:  Tau^sha).  AMusk- 
ho<rean  tribe  tirst  referred  to  by  the  De 
Soto  chroniclers  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  a«  Toasi  and  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tallapoosa  r.  Sul^ee- 
quently  they  moved  s.  e.  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  tribes  to  which  the 
name  "Apalachicola'*  was  given  by  the 
Si)aniarda.  Al)Out  1705  attacks  by  the 
Alil)iiinu  and  Creeks  compelled  them  to 
leave  this  region  also  and  to  seek  protec- 
tion near  the  French  fort  at  Mobile.  In 
1707  the  Pascagoula  declared  war  against 
them,  but  peace  waa  made  throujjn  the 
intervention  of  Bienville.  From  this  time 
the  tribe  ceased  to  be  noted  by  Frencli 
chroniclers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury it  reappears  as  one  of  the  four  All- 
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bamu  towns,  from  which  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Tawasa  had  allied  or  re-allied 
themselves  with  the  Alibamu  after  the 
disturbance  just  alluded  to.  Their  subse- 
quent history  is  probably  the  same  as 

tnat  of  the  Alibamu  (q.  v.).  (J.  R.  s.) 
Ooe-ABa.— Adair,  Am.  Inds. ,  156, 1775.  TaneMM.— 
JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Taouaohat. — 
F^nicaut  (1710)  in  Margry,  Dte..  v.  486,  1888. 
Tarwana.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425, 24tli  Ck)ng.,  let  sen., 
270.  1836.  TarwaMaw.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  12, 
1859.  TaTOMi.—Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  57,  1789. 
Tawasat.^Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
Y,  262, 1855.  TawiEMa.-<lat9chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.. 
I.  88. 1884.  Taw  wana.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV.  578, 1854.  Taw-was8a.~Pettus  in  Trans.  Ala. 
Hist.Soc.,  11,135,1898.  Toaai.— Gentl.of  £)vas(1567) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  154, 1850(probably  Iden- 
Ucal).  Toma»a.--U.8.  Ind. Treat.  (1827),  421, 18S7. 
Too-wos-sau.— Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799),  86,  1848. 
Toiaaohas.— Pt^nicaut  (1?23)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  v, 
457,  1883.  Towana.— Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274.  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  20, 1838. 

Tawaih.  The  extinct  Moon  clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 

Ta-wao.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  19,1894 
(c=8h).  T£waflh-h£no.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.. 
IX,  351, 1896  (Aano='people'). 

Taweeratt    See  Orehaoue. 

Tawehash  ( Ta-we^-hash,  commonly 
known  in  early  Spanish  writings  as  Tao- 
vayas.)  A  principal  tribe  of  the  Wichita 
confederacy,  distinct  from  the  Wichita 
proper,  although  the  terms  are  now 
usea  as  synonymous.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  they  had  set- 
tled on  upper  Red  r.,  where  they  re- 
mained relatively  fixed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  Rumors  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Teguayos,  or  Aijaos,  who  may  have  been 
the  Tawehash,  reached  New  Mexico  from 
the  E.  early  in  the  17th  century  (Ban- 
crf)ft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  387, 1886).  The 
Toa^'as  found  by  I^  Harpe  in  1719  on  Ca- 
nadian r.  with  the  Touacara  (Tawakoni). 
Ousitas  (Wichita),  and  Ascanis  (Hasinai) 
were  evidently  the  Tawehash,  and  his  re- 
port gives  us  our  first  definite  knowledge 
of  them  (Margry,  Doc,  vi,  278,  282,  289, 
1886).  Their  southward  migration,  due 
to  pressure  from  the  Osage,  Chickasaw, 
and  Comanche,  was  probably  contempo- 
rary with  that  of  their  kinsfolk,  the  Ta- 
wakoni  (q.  v.).  That  their  settlement 
on  Red  r.  was  relatively  recent  in  1759 
is  asserted  by  Antonio  Tremifio,  a  Spanish 
captive  who  was  released  bv  the  tribe  in 
1766  (Testimony  of  Tremi'fio,  Aug.  13, 
1765,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives). 

The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  usually 
designated  the  Tawehash  as  the  Jumanos 
(q.  v.);  the  French  frequently  called 
them  and  the  Wichita  Pant  piqu^j  or 
tattooed  Pawnee,  while  to  the  Span- 
iards of  San  Antonio  and  the  ofBciau  in 
Mexico  they  were  uniformly  the  Taovayas 
(in  varying  forms  of  orthography)  and 
Wichita  (see  Declaration  of  Pedro  Latren 
at  Santa  Fe,  Mar.  5, 1750,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

After  La  Harpers  visit,  in  1719,  the 
group  of  tribes  to  which  the  Tawehash 


belonged  became  attached,  throngh  trade, 
to  the  French,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  saw  little  of  the  Spaniards.  Bat 
from  indifferent  strangers  the  Tawehash 
and  the  Spaniards  soon  became  converted 
into  active  foes  through  their  differing  re- 
lations to  the  Comanche  and  the  Apache. 
To  the  Comanche  and  the  Tawehash  alike 
the  Apache  were  a  hated  enemy,  while 
the  founding  of  San  Sabd  mission  in  1757, 
for  the  Lipan  Apache,  put  the  Spaniards 
in  the  light  of  Apache  allies.  The  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  mission  in  Mar. 
1758,  by  a  large  force  of  Comanche,  Wichi- 
ta, Tawehash,  and  other  northern  Indians. 
To  avenge  this  injury,  Don  Diego  Ortiz 
Parrilla,  a  soldier  of  renown,  was  put  in 
command  of  500  men — regulars,  militia| 
Tlascaltecan,  and  mission  Indians — ana 
equipped  for  a  four  months'  campaign. 
Leaving  San  Antonio,  in  Aug.  1759,  ne 
marched  with  Apache  allies  to  the  Tawe- 
hash settlement,  which  he  fonnd  flying  a 
French  flag,  fortifled  by  ditch  and  stock- 
ade,  and  so  strongly  defended  that  he  was 
repulsed  with  lose  of  baggage-train  and 
two  cannon.  Years  afterward  Bonilla 
wrote:  *'And  the  memory  of  this  event 
remains  to  this  day  on  the  Taovayases 
frontier  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Spaniards" 
(Breve  Compendio,  1772,  trans,  by  West 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  55,  1905). 
The  cannon  were  not  recovei^  till  20 
years  later. 

Parrilla*s  report  of  the  Tawehash  forti- 
fication was  confirmed  in  1765  by  lYe- 
mifio,  the  released  captive  mentioned 
above.  According  to  nim  it  was  boilt 
especiallv  to  resist  Parrilla's  attack.  It 
consisted  of  a  palisaded  embankment 
about  4  ft  high,  with  deep  ditches  at 
the  B.  and  w.  ends,  to  prevent  approach 
on  horseback.  Inside  tne  enclosure  were 
4  subterranean  houses  or  cellars  for  the 
safety  of  non-combatants  (Tremifio,  op. 
cit).  From  the  time  of  Farrilla's  cam- 
paign forward  the  Tawehash  settlement 
was  referred  to  in  Spanish  writings  as  the 
**fort  of  the  Taovayas."  Of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  record  that  the 
Waco,  also  of  the  Wichita  group,  had  at 
their  villa^  a  similar  earthen  wall  or 
citadel  which  was  still  visible  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  century  (Kenney  in 
Wooten,  Comp.  Hist  Texas,  i,  745, 1898). 

In  1760,  the  year  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle. Fray  Calahorra  y  Saenz,  the  veteran 
missionary  at  Nacogdoches,  was  sent  to  the 
fortaUza  to  effect  a  peace,  which  he  accom- 

Elished,  at  least  nominally  (Fray  Joseph 
opez  to  Parrilla,  Exp.  sobre  ^an  Sabd, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  1760).  The  libera- 
tion of  Tremifio  in  1765  was  attended 
with  special  marks  of  friendship.  He  was 
escorted  to  Nacogdoches  bv  head  chief 
Eyasiquiche,  who  was  made  a  Spanish 
official  and  sent  home  with  presents  of  a 
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cane,  a  dre88'KK>at,  and  three  horses.  He 
would  not  consent,  however,  to  Cala- 
horra's  proposal  of  a  mission  for  his  peo- 
ple (Cafahorra,  letter  of  July  16,  1765, 
SiS.  in  B^xar  Archives).  In  spite  of  these 
signs  of  amity,  the  Spaniards  still  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  Tawehash,  but 
matters  were  improved  by  the  efforts  of 
Mezi^res,  a  skilful  Indian  agent  In 
1770  he  met  the  Tawehash,  Tawakoni, 
Yscanis,  and  Kichai  chiefs  in  a  conference 
at  the  Kadohadacho  (Caddo)  village.  The 
treatv  arranged  at  this  time  was  ratified  at 
Natchitoches  in  Oct.  1771,  by  three  Tawe- 
hash chiefs,  who  by  proxy  represented  the 
Comanche  also.  Among  other  things, 
they  promised  to  give  up  their  Spanish 
captives  and  ParrilTa's  cannon,  not  to  pass 
San  Antonio  in  pursuit  of  the  Apache 
without  reporting  there,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  Spanish  authorities  the  head  of  any 
violator  of  the  peace.  This  compact  was 
solemnized  by  the  ceremony  of  burying 
the  hatchet  (Articles  of  peace,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  xx).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Tawehash  were  gener- 
ally named  among  the  friendly  tribSs,  but 
they  were  seldom  trusted.  They  were, 
however,  often  turned  against  the  Apache, 
and  in  1813  they  aided  the  revolutionists 
against  the  royal  arms  ( Arredondo  to  the 
Viceroy,  Sept.  13,  1813,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.).  As  a  tribe  they  were  never  sub- 
jected to  mission  influence,  which  may  be 
said  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1778,  Mezidres 
visited  the  Tawehash  settlement  to  fur- 
ther cement  their  friendship,  and  from 
his  reports  we  get  our  fullest  knowledge 
of  their  relationships  and  society.  They 
spoke  nearly  or  quite  the  same  language 
as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  the  Wichita, 
Tawakoni,  and  Yscani.  Their  settlement 
was  situated  on  Red  r.,  at  the  eastern 
Cross  Timbers.  At  the  time  of  Mezi^res' 
second  visit  it  consisted  of  a  population 
of  800  fighting  men  and  youths,  living  in 
two  villages  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  That  on  the  n.  side  was  composed 
of  37  and  the  other  of  123  grass  lodges, 
each  containing  10  or  12  beds.  To  these 
two  villages  Mezit^res  at  this  time  gave 
the  names  San  Teodoro  and  San  Ber- 
nardo, in  honor  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  interior  provinces  and  of  the 
governor  of  Louisiana.  The  Tawehash 
had  extensive  agriculture,  raising  corn, 
beann,  calabashes,  watermelons,  and  to- 
bacco, with  which  thev  supplied  the  Co- 
manche, in  exchange  for  horses  and  cap- 
tives. The  calabashes  they  cut  up  in 
strips  which,  when  dry,  were  made  into 
chains  or  mats  for  convenience  in  carry- 
ing. Though  fish  were  plentiful  in  the 
river,  they  are  said  not  to  have  eaten 
them.    Women  took  part  in  the  govern- 


ment, which  was  democratic.^  Chiefe, 
who  prided  themselves  on  owning  noth- 
ing, did  not  hold  oflSce  by  hereditary 
right,  but  were  elected  for  their  valor. 
Regarding  the  religion  of  the  people 
Mezi^res  mentioned  **fire  worship  and 
belief  in  a  very  material  heaven  and  hell 
(see  also  Wiclitta). 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
one  of  the  two  villages  of  the  Tawehash 
settlement  described  by  Mezi^ree  in  1778 
was  composed  of  the  Wichita  tribe,  who 
six  years  before  had  been  living  on  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Brazoe,  60  leajirues  away. 
But  the  Wichita  later  were  still  living — 
a  part  of  the  time  at  least — on  the  up- 
per Brazos.  About  1777  or  1778  the 
"Panis-Mahas"  (Ouvaes,  Aguajes,  Agui- 
chi  [see  Akwech^)  came  southward  and 
settled  with  the  Tawehash,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mezi^res'  visit  in  1778  they 
had  withdrawn  temporarily  northwest- 
ward. Within  a  few  monlEhs,  however, 
the^  returned,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained permanently  with  the  Tawehash 
(Mezi^res,  MS.  letters  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVIII,  229,  281-82).  They  evi- 
dently established  a  separate  village,  for 
Fernandez  in  1 778  and  Mares  in  1 789  each 
noted  in  this  locality  three  Jumanes  or 
Tawehash  villages  a  short  distance  apart 
(diaries  in  the  Archivo  Gen.).  Twenty 
years  later  Davenport  said  that  on  Red  r., 
100  leagues  above  Natchitoches,  there 
were  still  three  neighboring  villages  of 
these  people,  which  he  called  the  Ta- 
huyds,  Huichitas,  and  Aguichi,  respec- 
tively (Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

Austin's  map  of  1829  (original  in  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  Mexico)  and 
the  Karte  von  Texas  of  1839  both  show 
the  Tawehash  settlement  on  Wichita  r., 
above  the  junction  of  .the  two  main 
branches.  For  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  their  removal  to  reser- 
vations, see  Wichita  (confedenu*y).  Con- 
sult also /umano.  (h.  E.  B.) 
^liiadoi.— Freytas.  Pefialora  (1662).  85,  66,  1882 
(identical?).  Ah^aoa.— Ibid., S4 (identical?).  Ah- 
ijitot.— Morfl,  M8.  Hist.  Texas,  bk.  2,  ca.  1782 
(identical?).  A^adoa.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  New 
Mex.,  150,  ias9  (identical?).  A^ao*.— Peftaloia 
(1662)  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  163  (identical?). 
Aiscaoa.— Benavidcs,  Memorial,  85,  1630  (identi- 
cal?). Axtaoa.— Ofiate  (1606)  cited  by  Prince. 
Hist.  N.  Mex.,  166, 1883  (identical?).    A^jadoa.— 


Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inrt.  Papers,  in.  ie9,  1890 

yjaoa.— Zarate-Sal 
kel.,  in  Land  of  Sunshine.  46,  Dec.  1899  (identl- 


(identical?).  Ayiaoa.— Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629), 


cal?).  Jumana.— Morfi,  op.  cit.  Jumanea.— Pedro 
Latren,  op.  cit..  1750.  Juxnano,— For  other  fomu 
of  this  name  see  Jumano.  (Until  the  recent  in- 
vestigations by  Dr  H.  E.  Bolton,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Jumano  was  in  doubt.— Editor. )  Pan- 
ipiquea.— Pedro  Latren,  op.  cit  Panipiquet.— Form 
cited  in  earlv  documents  of  Texas.  Paniquea.— 
Latren.  op.  cit.,  1750.  Skiii  pricka.— Clark  (1804) 
in  Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190,  1904  (re- 
ferring to  their  custom  of  tattooing).  TaaoTai- 
axM.— Mc7.i^res,  MS.  letter  in  Mem.  ae  Nueva  Es- 
pafia, XXVIII.  236.  1778.  Taaorayaaea.— Mexi^res, 
ibid. ,  247 .  177^    Tabajaaa.— Doc.  008  in  Tex.  State 
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Archives,  1791-92.  TaboayM.— Gov.  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  MS.  in  Archiyo  Gen.  Taboayasea. — 
Mezi^res,  op.  cit.,  261,  1779.  TaboaTazes.— Gov. 
Cabello,  Rep.  on  Comanches,  1780,  MS.  in  B^xar 
Archives.  Tabuayat.— Rivera  to  Oconor,  1768, 
MS.  in  B^xar  Archives.  Tafuaoe.— Vial,  Diary, 
1787,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tafl^uaias.— Pari  11a  to 
Viceroy,  Nov.  8, 1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Ta- 
guais.— Tremifio,  op.  cit.,  1765.  Taeuallat.— Leal, 
Noticla,  1794,  MS.  in  B4xar  Archives.  Taguay- 
mret.— Cabello.  Informe,  MS.,  1784.  Tagnayaa.— 
Lopez  to  Parilla,  Expediento  sobre  San  Sabft, 
1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Taguayaies.— Cabello, 
op.  cit.  Taguaycei.— Ibid.  Taguajrei.— Gov.  Ba- 
rrios, Informe.  1771,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tacoa- 
yoi.— Courbi^re,  Relaci6n,  1791,  MS.  in  Bexar 
Archives.  Tahuaia*.— Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tahuallaua.— Arredondo,  op. 
cit,  1813.  Tahuaya.— Cen8Usofl790inTexasStale 
Archives,  1792.  Tahuayace.— Doc.  of  Sept.  20, 1826, 
in  Texas  State  Anrhives.  Tahuayaoea  —Vial,  Dia- 
ry,  MS. ,  1787.  Tahuayaa.— Da venport,  Noticla,  1809, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tahuayaae.— Doc.  of  Aug. 
1, 1804.  in  Texas  State  Archives.  Tahuayaaet.— 
Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen. 
Tamayaoa.— Bull.  Soc.Geog.  Mcx.,  267, 1870.  Tao- 
baianea.— Mezi^res.  op.  cit.,  1778.  Taobayace.— 
Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex..  267,  1870.  Taobmi*-— 
Expedlente  sobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.  Taobay- 
aaaa.— Mezidres,  op.  cit.,  1778.  Taouayadiea.— 
Robin,  Voy.  Louisiane,  iii,  3,  1807.  Taouayaa.— 
Exp.  sobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.  Taovayaiao«a.— 
Mezi^res.  op.  cit.,  1778.  Taovayasea.— Bonilla 
(1772),  Breve  Compendio,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar., 
VIII,  57, 1905.  Tauweiah.— McCoy.  Ann.  Reg.,  no. 
4,  27, 1838.  Tavaiaaaa.— Mezidres,  Relaci6n.  1770, 
MB.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavaiaaet.— Ibid.  Tava- 
yaa.— Bucareli  to  RipperdA.  Nov.  18, 1772,  MS.  in 
B^xar  Archives.  Tavoayaaea.— Croix.  Rclaci6n 
Particular,  1778.  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavoy- 
ao«a.— Mezi^res  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espckfia, 
xxviii,  283.  Ta-wai-haah.— H.  R.  Rep.  299,  44th 
Cong., Istsess,  1,1876.  Tawai'-hiat.— Ibid.  (Cad- 
do name).  Tawe'haah.— Mooiiey  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1095, 1896  (Caddo and  Kichal  name).  Taw- 
weeaha.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  558,  1837.  Toajaa.— La 
Harpc  (1719)  in  Margrv.  D^c.vi.  290.  1886.  Toan- 
yacea.— Mezl^res  (1778)  quote<l  by  Bancroft.  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  661.  1886.  Toauyacea.— Mezi^res, 
op.  cit..  229,  1778.  Toayaa.— La  Harpe,  op.  cit., 
1719.  Tomachaa.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  191, 
1860  (misprint).  Too-war-aar.— (Mark  (18(W)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i.  190.  1904.  Tori- 
uaah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril)es,  ir,  126,  1862. 
Tonaahea.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Kthnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
II,  279.  1850.  Towaahaoh.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Journal,  149, 1840.  Towachea.— Morgan  in  N.  Am. 
Rev.,  55,  Jan.  1870.  Towahach.— Lewisand  Clark, 
Journal,  149,  1840.  Towahhana.— ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onvmie.  10,  1884.  Towaah.— Kenney  in  Wooten, 
Coinp.  Hist.  Tex.,  753, 1898.  Tow-aab.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849.  83, 1850.  Towoaah.— Trimble  quoted  by 
Monte.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  267, 1822.  Tow-oe-ahga.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  10,  1884.  Toweacbe.— 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  8., 
II,  26, 1814.  Toweaah.— Thomas  (1845)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  14,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sesw.,  131,  1863.  Tow- 
eeahge.  Catlin,  N,  A.  IndK.,  ii.  73,  1844  (own 
name ).  Tow-e«aab.— Kennedy,  Texas,  map,  1841. 
Towiaobca.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  74,  1806. 
Towiaohe-Tawakenoea.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnogr. , 
54, 1826  (improperly  combined  with  Tawakonl). 
Towiaab.— Latham  in  Tran.«(.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
104,  ia56.  Towiah.— Karte  von  Texas.  1839.  To- 
woaah.—Drake,  Bk.  IndH.,  xii,  1848  (confounded 
with  Tawakonl).  Towoaabe.— Domenech, Deserts, 
I,  444.  1860.  Towracbe.— Siblev,  Hist.  Sketches, 
108,  1806.  Towsaab.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong..  2d  sew?..  7,  1847.  Toy- 
aah.— Hildreth,  Dnigoon  Campaigns,  160, 1836. 

T«wi.  A  Cholovone  village  on  lower 
San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cholovone 
MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1880. 

Tawiskaron  {Tauyis^karron\  Taicu/karaf 
Thanwi^kalau  (Oneida),  Tdvi^-skd-Ui 
(Cherokee,     *  Flint  ^),    Tawiskano     for 


Taunskdrano\  and  Saiewiskerat  The 
nominal  stem,  dialectically  varied,  is  in 
these  expressions  -wiskdr-j  -wisker-f  or 
-unskAl'f  occurrinj?  in  the  lexical  terms 
otmskdrh'f  owiskerd^  or  owiskdld\  respec- 
tively, and  meaning  *  ice  * ,  *  hail  * ,  *  sleet  * ; 
these  latter  are  derivatives  of  the  noun 
owiyd\  *ice*,  *hail',  'sleet',  *  frozen 
snow*,  'glare  ice',  and  'glass  goblet' 
(modem);  of  this  noun  the  Tuscarora 
uuri^^d*  is  a  dialectic  form,  whence 
comes  uivi^sl^krd^  with  the  specific  mean- 
ing '  sleet  or  rain  frozen  to  trees  and  to 
the  ground ' ;  and  the  initial  t-  of  the 
first  six  appellatives  is  a  characteristic 
prefix  of  proper  names  and  is  in  fact  an 
expletive  dual  sign,  originally  meaning 
'two',  *  two-fold',  'complete*,  'in  a 
double  degree  * ;  and  the  a-  for  the  full 
ha-f  aflBxeu  to  the  nominal  stem,  -^unskdr-f 
is  the  prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
masculine  sex,  singular  number,  and  an- 
thropic  gender,  signifying  'he' ;  lastly, 
the  verb-stem  -ro^\  suffixed  to  the  nomi- 
nal stem,  is  the  perfect  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  vero-stem  -r2»',  'affix  or 
add  to',  or  'be  arrayed  in' ;  hence  the 
expression  Tamskarroi*'*  signifies  'He  is 
arrayed  in  ice  in  a  double  degree.'  The 
expression  Tauiskaraf  or  rather  TawUf^ 
kdrd\  is  the  noun  modified  only  by  the  . 
affixes  explained  above,  and  signifies 
'He  (is)  ice  in  a  double  degree  ,  the 
substantive  verb  being  unexpressed  but 
understood.  The  final  vowel  and  the 
glottic  close  of  this  compound  is  either 
modified  or  dropped  when  an  adjective 
is  suffixed  to  it,  as  in  the  following:  The 
adjective -ano'  signifies  'cold',  'chilly' ; 
hence  Tauiskarajw*  means  '  He  (is)  ice, 
cold  in  a  double  decree.'  The  substan- 
tive verb,  as  is  usual  in  the  present  tense 
of  attributive  themes,  is  not  here  ex- 
pressed. In  the  sentence- word  Saietns- 
keraty  one  of  the  characteristic  functions 
or  activities  of  the  personage  designated 
by  this  expression  is  described.  The 
initial  syllable  sa-  signifies  'again', 
'anew',  'repeatedlv',  and  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  expression; 
ie-  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
indefinite  as  to  sex  and  number,  although 
usually  singular,  and  commonly  signifies 

*  one *,  ' one  who* ;  the  noun-stem  is  ex- 
plained above;  lastly,  the  sufiSx  verb- 
stem  -a/,  being  the  present  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb  -at,  signifies  'present', 

*  show ',  '  spread '  '  cause  to  be  present ' ; 
hence  the  expression  as  an  appellative 
means  '  Again  one  causes  ice  to  be  present 
(as  is  his  habit)'.  These  etymologic  de- 
rivations of  a  number  of  the  appellatives 
applied  to  a  certain  personality  would 
seem  to  connect  him  directly  with  the 
frost-bringing  and  the  ice-forming  po- 
tency in  nature,  and  that  they  establish 
the  inference   that  Tawiskaron  is   the 
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name  of  the  personification  of  the  winter 
power  tranfltigured  into  a  man-being,  a 
god  of  winter,  whose  functions  and 
activities  constitute  him  the  mighty  froet 
king,  whose  breath  and  magic  power 
blisnt  the  verdure  of  plants  and  trees 
and  lock  lakes  and  rivers  in  bonds  of  ice. 
In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  inter- 
pretations, the  following  expressions  are 
cited  from  Bruyas'  Radices  Iroqmeorum: 
ou^,  or  gawisay  *ice',  *hair,  'glass'; 
owukra^  *hail',  *  sleet  *  ;   gavriskerorUion, 

gjwUontion^   *one    is  casting  or  sowing 
ail,  ice,  sleety  hence  'one  (it)  is  hail- 
ing' ;   lastly,  watioimskweniare,  meaning 

*  it  has  covered  it  with  frost,  with  ice '  ; 
*it  has  spread  out  ice  (like  a  sheet)'  ; 
hence  *  it  has  covered  it  with  glare  ice.* 
In  the  two  sentence-words  preceding  the 
last  one  cited,  the  final  -ontion  is  the  per- 
fect tense  form  of  the  irregular  verb  -oft', 
*cast',  *  throw',  but  it  has  a  present 
meaning,  *is  casting,  throwing'.  The 
termination  of  the  last  citation.  -kwenlare\ 
is  a  perfect  tense  form  with  the  meaning 
of  a  present  tense,  viz,  *is  Iving  flat', 

*  is  lymg  face  downward '.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  nominal  stem  -wUkAr-  of 
the  vocable  owj^^Mrd'  was  apparently  *  crys- 
tal', 'smooth',  *  slippery',  *  slick';  hence 
it  came  to  designate  ice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chert  or  flint  on  the  other.  Even 
among  the  Cherokee,  who  are  linguis- 
tically cognate  with  the  Iroquoian  peo- 
ples of  the  E.  and  n.,  TUwi^skAlA  is  the 
name  of  a  mythic  anthropic  being,  called 
Flint,  regarded  as  the  producer  of  flint 
rock.  They  have  also  preserved  in  the 
words  Ulivi^ska  or  tAvn^skage^  signifying 
'smooth',  'slick',  the  fundamental 
meaning  the  stem  had  before  it  came  to 
denote  'flint'.  Thus  Cherokee  usa^  con- 
firms the  suggestion  that  the  basic  sig- 
nification of  the  stem  -wUkar-^  or  -uisktr-y 
is 'smooth',  'crystal',  'slippery',  'slick'. 
A  similar  connection  between  terms  de- 
notive  of  'ice'  and  'flint'  respectively, 
exists  among  some  of  the  Algonquian 
dialects,  and  also  between  these  terms 
and  the  name  for  'wolf,  a  false  con- 
nection has  been  established  in  some  of 
these  same  dialects.  In  Passamaquoddy 
and  Malecite  rnalsum  and  malsumsis  sig- 
nify 'wolf  and  'small  wolf  respectively, 
while  the  first  is  also  a  name  of  this 

{rounger  brother  of  Nanabozho  (Ku- 
oekap);  and  in  the  closely  related  Mic- 
mac,  m(ih  signifies  'flint'  or  'chert'. 
The  last  is  K>und  in  Unami  Delaware 
under  the  form  mahaleSj  and  in  the 
Unalachtigo  Delaware  of  Campanius 
Holm  under  that  of  mahdresj  with  the 
signification  'flint',  'chert'.  But  in  the 
Abnaki  it  appears  under  the  form  mo^lsemf 
with  the  meaning 'wolf '.  In  the  Chip- 
pewa name  for  'white  flint',  inikuxime' 
wabik,  literally  '  ice  stone '  or  '  ice  rock ', 


is  brought  out  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  same  vocable  to  denote  'ice',  'frost', 
'sleet',  on  the  one  hand,  and  'chert', 
'flint',  on  the  other.  The  Chippewa 
term  for  ice  is  iniArtmzm,  and  the  Oree 
miskwamiy,  whence  the  derivative  misk- 
tuamisMj  '  it  hai  Is ' .  Pijxmoukhe  ( written 
Kabebonicca  by  Schoolcraft)  signifies 
freely  '  Winter  Maker',  from  pipon,  'win- 
ter', and  the  verb-stem  -oke  or  -okhe, 
'make,  cause,  do';  and  Chakekenapok 
means  'the  Man  of  Flint,  or  the  Fire- 
stone'. In  the  foregoing  identifications 
are  found  the  reasons  that  gave  the  name 
'He  is  the  Flint',  *  He  Overspreads  with 
Ice',  'He  is  the  Ice',  'He  is  the  Winter- 
maker',  and  lastly,  'He  is  the  Wolf,  to 
one  and  the  same  personage  identified 
with  the  production  and  control  of  cei^ 
tain  phenomena  in  nature.  It  has  thus 
become  evident  that  through  wrong  in- 
terpretations of  misnnderatood  homo- 
phonic  but  not  cognate  terms,  various 
striking  appellations,  su^^gested  by  more 
or  less  apimrent  similanty  between  the 
unrelatea  natural  phenomena  in  question, 
have  been  made  the  name  of  the  imagi- 
nary man-being,  originally  believed  to 
produce  and  control    but  one  class  of 

Shenomena.  Brinton  (Myths  of  the 
few  World,  203,  1896)  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  name  Tawiskara  was  a 
connate  or  derivative  of  the  Oneida 
tetiucalcLSf  and  the  Mohawk  tyokaras  or 
tewhgarlasj  which  he  renderedf  'dark  or 
darkness'  (although  they  in  fact  all 
mean  *at  the  time  it  becomes  dark,  at 
twilight'),  and  he  purported  to  quote 
Bmyas  and  Cuoq  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  although  neither  of  these  lexi- 
cographers,  so  far  as  known,  attempted 
to  analyze  the  name  Tawiskaron  or 
Tawiskara). 

An  imaginary  man-being  of  the  cosmo- 
gonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian  and 
other  tribes,  to  whom  was  attribated  the 
function  of  making  and  controlling  the 
activities  and  phenomena  of  winter.  He 
was  the  Winter  God,  the  Ice  King,  since 
his  distinctive  characrter  is  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  the  activities  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature  peculiar  to  this  season.  As 
an  earth  power  he  was  one  of  the  great 
primal  man-beings  belonging  to  the 
second  cosmical  period  of  the  mytho- 
logical philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian,  Al- 
gonquian, and  perhaps  other  Indians. 
Although  his  paternity  was  not  be;fond 

?aestion,  his  parentage  was  illustrious, 
n  the  mythology  to  which  he  belonged, 
his  grandmother,  Aw^*hdV  ('Mature 
Flower',  or  probably  'Mature  Earth'), 
calle<l  Mesakomikokwi  by  the  Potawa- 
tomi,  was  expelled  from  the  sky  land, 
situated  above  the  visible  firmament,  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  jealousy.  When 
in  falling  she  reached  the  waters  of  the 
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primal  sea  that  covered  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  earth  she  was  received 
on  the  carapace  of  the  ^reat  primal  Turtle 
who  belonged  to  this  second  cosmic 
period,  on  which  his  fellows  had  pre- 
pared the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  Being 
parthenogeneticallv  pregnant  before  her 
expulsion,  she  in  due  time  ^ve  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who,  on  reaching  woman's 
estate,  became  pregnant  while  at  play, 
according  to  one  of  several  differing  tra- 
ditions, by  the  direct  act  of  the  primal 
man-being  called  Wind.  In  due  time  the 
young[  woman  gave  birth  to  twins  (some 
traditions  say  to  quadruplets),  one  oeing 
Te*haro^*hiawft'k*ho"*  (q.  v.),  the  other 
Tawrskaro"*.  The  latter  destroyed  his 
mother  by  refusing  to  be  bom  in  the 
natural  way  and  in  violently  emerging 
through  his  mother's  armpit — some  tra- 
ditions sav  through  her  navel.  This  he 
was  readily  fitted  to  do  because  his  bodj 
was  composed  of  chert  or  flint  and  his 
head  was  in  the  form  of  an  arrowpoint  of 
flint.  According  to  a  variant  version,  one 
of  the  ^reat  race  of  the  Turtle,  trans- 
formed mto  a  handsome  young  warrior, 
sought  the  maiden  for  his  wife.  Having 
refused  many  other  man-beines  under  the 
same  guise  by  the  advice  of  her  mother, 
she  at  last,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
same  mentor,  accepted  him.  Having 
come  to  her  lodge  on  the  appointed  night, 
he  conversed  with  her  until  the  time  came 
for  retiring,  when  the  young  warrior 
placed  two  arrows,  one  plain  and  the 
other  tipped  with  flint,  horizontally  in 
the  bark  side  of  the  lodge  just  above  the 
maiden,  and  then  departed.  The  next 
day  he  returned  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  taking  his  arrows  withdrew.  In  due 
time  the  twins  were  born,  as  related 
above.  It  is  believed  that  Tawi^skaro"*, 
in  the  substance  of  his  body  and  in  the 
shape  of  his  head,  was  prenatally  sug- 
gested by  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  In  con- 
cept Tawi^skaro"'  is  so  closely  identical 
with  the  mjthic  personage  called  Cha- 
kekenapok  m  Algonquian  mythology,  a 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho,  that  tney 
may  be  treated  together. 

In  Iroquoian  mythology  this  being  is 
known  under  various  names  indicative  of 
some  function  or  feature  attributed  to 
him.  Among  his  Iroquoian  names  are 
Tawis'karon  ( Te*hawis^karro°' ) ,  Tawiff'- 
kanoor  Tawisxarano',  Saiewiskerat,  Taw- 
iskara,  O'ha^a'  (*  Flint,'  Onondaga), 
Ot*ha^gw6«»'dft'  r  Flint,'  Seneca),  Teho- 
tennhiaron  ('He  is  arrayed  in  flint,' 
Mohawk),  Atenenhiarhon  (a  corrupt 
form  of  tne  last),  of  which  the  Tuscarora 
form  is  Tun6fiyaV*h6"',  meaning  *a 
giant'  only,  Ro'nikofirahet'k6°'  ('His 
Mind  is  Evil'),  and  Hono°*hi'Mae',  ('He 
is  Wartv',  Seneca). 

In  Algonquian  dialects  this  personage 
appean,  among  others,  under  tne  names 


Malsum,  PiponoukheS  Chakekenapok, 
and  Windigo.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  Algonquian  cosmical  myths  it  is 
said  that  the  Montagnais  attributed  the 
chanee  of  seasons  to  two  brothers — Nipi- 
noukne  (* Summer-maker')  and  Pipo- 
noukhe  ( '  Winter-maker' ).  Most  of  these 
Indians  regarded  these  brothers  as  human 
in  form,  >vnile  the  r»it  were  not  so  cer- 
tain on  this  point;  all,  however,  were 
agreed  that  they  were  oeings  who  were 
alive  like  themselves,  for  they  had  been 
overheard  talking  and  rustling,  especially 
at  their  return,  although  no  one  under- 
stood their  language.  Far  in  the  north 
dwelt  Piponoukhe Tor  a  stated  time,  while 
his  brother  lived  in  the  sunny  southland. 
At  regular  times  the  two  brothers  ex- 
changed places,  which  brought  about  a 
change  of  seasons.  The  Montagnais 
called  this  exchanging  of  places  AM- 
tescatoueth.  Piponoukhe  brought  with 
him  cold  weather,  frost,  snow,  sleet,  and 
ice,  and  thereby  destroyed  everything. 
This  myth  has  been  developed  into  that 
of  Kulpojut,  explained  below. 

The  persistence  and  the  security  of  life 
from  the  destructive  powers  of  the  Winter 
god  is  metaphorically  expressed  in  the 
details  of  the  following  incident  related 
in  one  of  the  longer  versions  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoian  genesis  myth.  During  the 
creative  time  Te*haro"*niawft'k^*ho°'  re- 
ceived from  his  father  of  the  race  of  the 
Turtle  an  ear  of  com,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  care  and  uses.  In  time 
Te*haro"*hiawft'k^*ho°'  roasted  an  ear  of 
com  which  he  had  himself  raised,  which 
emitted  an  appetizing  aroma.  When 
Tawiff'karo"'  smelt  this  odor  he  informed 
his  grandmother,  who  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  lodge  of  his  brother  to  ask  him  to 
share  this  unknown  thing  with  them. 
On  hearingthiarequestTe'haro^'hiawft'k'- 
'ho^'  replied  that  he  would  consent  on 
condition  that  Tawie^karo"'  surrender  to 
him  **the  flint  whereby  thou  livest" 
To  this  Flint  replied,  **What  doet  thou 
mean?  Dost  thou  mean  my  arrow  with 
the  point  of  flint?"  To  which  the  reply 
came,  ''No;  I  mean,  indeed,  that  mnt 
which  is  in  thy  boay."  To  this  Flint 
answered,  "  So  be  it  as  thou  dost  wish  it" 
Then,  opening  his  mouth,  he  thrust  oat 
the  flint  thing  in  question.  His  brother 
seized  it  and  gently  pulled  it;  he  would 
not  break  it  off,  although  Flint  asked  him 
to  do  so.  **  Verily,"  his  brother  an- 
swered, "thy  life  belongs  to  thee,  so  thou 
thyself  must  break  it  off  and  give  it  to 
me,  for  on  no  other  condition  can  our 
compact  be  fulfllled."  So,  reluctantly, 
Flint  performed  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, whereupon  his  brother  gave  him 
two  grains  of  tne  com,  one  for  the  grand- 
mother and  one  for  himself.  Bv  this  act 
Tawis^karo^'  Joet  his  birthright  of  coequal 
orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power.    This  is 
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readily  explainable  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  the  year. 
By  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  icicles 
thaw  and  become  detached  at  their  bases 
and  are  not  broken  off  within  their 
length;  and  on  clear  mornings  the  face 
of  nature  is  sometimes  covered  with 
heavy  hoarfrost  which  hy  the  internal 
warmth  of  things  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  becomes  detached 
without  melting  from  the  outeide,  as  it 
were,  but  falls  like  flakes  of  snow.  These 
phenomena  show  that  the  power  of  the 
Winter  god  is  ending,  and  that  Tawia^- 
karo°*  surrenders  again  his  flint  lance — 
the  piercing,  blasting,  withering  power 
of  frost  and  winter's  cold. 

In  the  cosmical  legends  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  Tawi8''karo'^',  incited  and 
abetted  by  his  grandmother,  makes  many 
attempts  to  thwart  his  brother,  Te'haro"*- 
hiawft'k^'ho"',  in  his  work  of  bringing  into 
orderly  being  the  present  phenomena 
and  bodies  of  nature.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  of  these  efforts  waa  the  theft  of 
the  sun  by  Tawis^karo"*,  and  Aw6°*ha''i*, 
his  grandmother.  They  carried  it  far 
away  to  the  southeast,  where  they  hoped 
to  keep  it  solelv  for  their  own  use.  But 
by  the  potent  aid  of  the  magic  power  of 
various  great  man-beings,  such  as  Otter, 
Baaver,  Fox,  and  Fisher,  Te'haro"*- 
hiawft't^'ho*^'  was  enabled  to  recapture 
the  sun  and  to  bring  it  back  and  then  to 
place  it  where  it  now  is  shining  for  all 
people.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  incident  is  the  mythologic 
statement  of  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  sun  apparently  goes  far 
to  the  southeast. 

Tawis^karo"',  in  emulation  of  his 
brother's  successful  attempts  to  create 
various  things,  made  only  noxious  objects, 
such  as  bats,  butterflies,  owls,  frogs,  and 
worms  and  other  creeping  things;  but  his 
first  great  labor  was  to  tjonceal  from 
Te*haro"'hiaw:\'k*ho'*'  all  the  birds  and 
animals  in  a  great  cavern  in  a  cliff;  this 
is  evidently  but  a  metaphorical  state- 
ment of  the  driving  of  the  birds  to  migra- 
tion and  <tf  the  animals  to  hibernate  by 
the  approach  of  Winter.  According  to 
the  legend  they  were  in  great  part 
freed  by  Te'haro'^'hiawft»k^*ho'^'.  Then 
Tawis^karo"'  is  discovereii  by  his  brother, 
constructing  a  bridge  of  white  rocks  (i.  e., 
ice)  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  which  he  asserted  he  was  gradu- 
ally extending  toward  the  distant  shore 
of  another  land  wherein  dwelt  fierce, 
carnivorous  monsters,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  come  across  to  feed  upon  the 
people  and  the  animals  created  by  Te*- 
naro°'hiawA'k^'ho"';  this  was  obviously 
the  statement  that  were  all  lakes  and 
rivers  briciged  solidly  with  ice,  the 
monsters    0[)ld,    Want,    Famine,    and 


Death  would  readily  cross  and  feed  on 
the  creatures  of  his  brother,  for  nothing 
is  killed  except  for  food  by  the  great 
primal  beings.  He  was  stopped  in  this 
nefarious  work  by  his  brother,  who  sent 
the  tufted  bluebird,  with  the  bloody 
thigh  of  a  grasshopper  in  its  mouth,  to 
frighten  him  by  its  crv.  As  this  bird  is 
one  of  the  first  heralds  of  spnng,  its  cry 
told  Winter  that  Spring  was  at  hand,  ancl 
so  Tawis'karo'^'  fled  with  bis  work  only 
half  finished.  The  bridge  of  white  flmt 
dissolved  as  fast  as  he  ned  to  the  land. 
When  he  became  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
brother  he  attempted  to  escape  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  w'hite  flint.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  a  cake  of  ice  to  the  mythical 
**  white  stone  canoe,"  so  popular  and  vet 
so  erroneously  attributed  to  various  other 
beings.  Again,  he  tries  to  imitate  his 
brother  in  creating  a  human  being,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  greatest  desire;  so 
having  learned  from  his  brother  that  life 
was  immanent  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  the  products  of  it, 
Tawi8''karo°'  decided  to  outdo  him  by 
using  the  foam  of  water  to  form  his  man- 
being,  as  in  fact  it  was;  after  thus  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  man-being  he  called 
his  brother  to  see  it,  but  failing  to  cause 
it  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  he  implored 
his  brother  to  aid  him  by  giving  it  life 
and  motion,  which  was  done.  As  this 
man- being  was  pure  white  it  is  obvious 
that  this  creature  was  snow,  and  that 
without  life,  which  Tawis^karo^*  could  not 
give  it,  it  could  not  come  and  go,  as  it 
does,  like  that  which  has  life  ana  power 
of  motion.  Some  modern  Iroquois  who 
are  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Hand- 
some Lake  reformed  Iroquois  religion, 
and  others  who  have  l)ecome  converted 
to  Christianity  claim  to  identify  Tawis'- 
karo"*'  with  the  devil  of  Caucasians,  and 
so  reasoning  from  this  incident  pretend 
that  this  devil  created  the  white  race. 
The  constant  antagonism  between  Ta- 
wis'karo"'  and  his  twin  brother  finally 
caused  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  younger  brother.  In 
the  details  of  the  fierce  combat  with 
unequal  weapons  to  which  this  resolution 
led,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  crumpled  into  ridges  and  val- 
leys, that  the  blood  and  the  fragments 
from  the  body  of  Tawiff'karo"'  became 
fiint  stones,  and  that  from  his  intestines 
were  formed  fruitful  vines  of  many 
kinds — a  statement  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  vines  growing  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  apparently  barren  have  a  peculiar 
luxuriance. 

In  the  Cherokee  story  of  the  Babbit  and 
Tawiskftlft  (Mooney,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900)  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  life, 
the  pro<iuctive  force  in  nature,  repre- 
sented by  the  Kabbit,  aad  the  destructive 
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powers  of  nature,  represented  by  Ta- 
wiskalft,  are  (^uite  apparent.  The  Kabbit 
in  this  story  is  evicfently  the  Algonqoian 
Wabozho  (*  White  Maker  M  who  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  Nanabozho  char- 
acter as  explained  below.  The  story  re- 
lates that  Rabbit,  while  Tawisk&lft  was  m 
his  lodge,  drove  a  sharp  stake  into  the 
body  of  his  ^uest,  causing  it  to  explode, 
scattering  flint  fragments  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  variants  of  the  common 
Iroquoian  cosmic  genesis  myth  Tawis'- 
karo°'  is  oneof  fourchildren,  quadruplets, 
of  whom  the  name  of  only  one,  Te*haro°*- 
hiawil'k^*ho"',  has  been  recorded.  In  the 
Potawatomi  version  of  the  Algonquian 
cycle  of  genesis  myths,  however,  the 
Algonquian  names  of  these  quadruplets 
have  been  preserved  by  Father  De  Smet. 
These  latter  names  are  Nanabozho  (q.  v.) , 
Chipia[)oo3  ('/Tcipiapozho),  Wabosao 
(?  Wabozho,  *  White  maker*},  and  Chake- 
kenapr)k  (Cree  Tchakisahigan,  *fiint', 
'gun-flint',  etc.).  The  infant  man-beins 
bearing  the  last  name  caused  the  death 
of  his  mother  by  violently  bursting 
through  her  side. 

In  alter  time  some  of  the  functions  of 
Wabozho  were  evidently  absorbed  in 
part  by  Chakekenapok  or  attributed  to 
nim,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
thus  leaving  only  two  ^reat  personases 
or  man-beings,  for  Tcipiapozho  while  ne 
lived  was  a  rather  negative  cliaracter, 
largely  dominated  by  Nanabozho,  who 
also  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  name 
Wabozho  and  a  part  of  his  functions. 
Thus  in  the  thircf  great  cosmic  period, 
the  present,  a  compjete  parallelism  be- 
came ei<tablished  between  the  elemental 
go<ls  of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
I)antheon.  For  this  period  the  Iroquoian 
data  are  more  complete  and  definite. 
The  gotls  have  departed  from  the  earth 
and  have  their  dwelling  in  the  skyland, 
the  land  of  disembodied  souls.  Accord- 
iug  to  the  Iroquoian  legends  descriptive 
of  this  skyland,  there  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  great  lodge  of  Aw6"*ha'i*,  the  grand- 
mother of  Tawis'karo"',  a  large  compart- 
ment in  which  dwells  a  man-being  of 
peculiar  aspect  and  functions.  His  name 
m  the  Onondaga  dialect  is  De'hodi&tga^- 
ew6°*,  *He  whose  body  is  divided  or  split 
in  two  parts.*  One  of  these  parts,  it  is 
said,  is  crystal  ice,  and  the  other  is  warm 
Hesh  and  blood.  Twice  every  year  this 
man- being,  whose  magic  power  outranks 
all  earth- produced  ones,  comes  to  the 
doorway  of  his  compartment,  presenting 
in  each  instance  a  different  side  of  his 
body.  When  he  presents  the  side  com- 
posed of  crystalline  ice,  winter  begins  on 
the  earth;  and  when  he  presents  the 
aide  constituted  of  flesh  and  blood,  sum- 
mer begins.    He  is  evidently  composed 


of  the  characters  in  large  measure  of  Ta- 
wis^karo"*  and  Te*haro"*hiawft*k^*ho°,  of 
the  Iroquoian  cosmology,  and  of  Pipo- 
noukhe  and  Nipinoukhe,  or  Nanabozho 
and  Chakekenapok,  of  the  Algonquian 
cosmical  legends;  for  in  them  is  found  a 
great  man- being  whose  functions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  change  of  seasons.  His 
name  in  Passamaquoddy  is  Kulpojut 
(Coolpiijot  in  Micmac  by  Rand^,  which 
signifies  *One  rolled  over  by  hanaspikee  ' 
Each  spring  and  each  autumn  he  is  rolled 
over;  he  faces  the  w.  for  the  autumn 
season,  and  the  b.  for  the  spring.  His 
body,  it  is  said,  has  no  bones.  In  this 
lodge  of  Awfi°*ha^i*  and  in  the  skyland 
Te*naro°*hiawft'k^*ho^*  has  become  only  a 
shadowy  figure,  a  mere  messenger  or  in- 
spector for  the  gods.  Tawis^aro°*  has 
been  completely  absorbed  in  the  ^reat 
man-being  of  ice  and  flesh,  De'hodi&'t^- 
kaew6°*.  Such  appears  to  be  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  two  great  dominat- 
ing figures  in  the  cosmological  philosophy 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
peoples.  See  Mylholoffy,  NancmzhOy  Te- 
haronhiawaqon. 

For  further  details  consult  Sagard, 
Hist,  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1636,  new  ed., 
1836;  Relations  des  Jesuites,  i-iii,  1858; 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  1847;  Black- 
bird, Hist.  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  1887; 
Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  1896; 
Hewitt,  Iroquoian  Cosmology,  in  2l8t 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1903;  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la 
Langue  Iroq.,  1866.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tawkee.  (1)  The  golden-club  or  float- 
ing arum  ( OrorUium  aqucUicum) .  ( 2 )  The 
Virginia  wake-robin  (Arum  virgmicum). 
The  word,  fonnerly  in  use  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  still  surviving 
locally,  was  adopted  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Swedish  settlers  in  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  A.  Hesselius  (1725)  speaks  of  '^tachis 
or  hopnuts"  (Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 
1894).  Kalm  (Trav.,  i,  389. 1772) citesas 
Indian  names  of  Arum  viroinicum  tawks, 
taw  king,  and  tuckah,  adding  that  the 
Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  it  tawko. 
Kalm  also  cites  as  names  of  the  golden- 
club  tawkim,  tuckoim,  etc.,  stating  also 
that  the  Swedes  call  it  tawkee.  The 
word,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
tuckahoe,  is  derived  from  p*tukwi,  or 
pHukqueUy  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying  'it  is  globular/ 
a  term  of  general  application  to  tuberoos 
roots.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tawsee.  A  Cherokee  settlement  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution;  situated  on 
Tugaloo  r.,  in  the  present  Habersham  co., 
N.  E.  Ga. 

TahMM.— Bartram  Trav.,  871,  1792.  TonM.— 
Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
143, 1887.  TuBMe.— Mu2oii'8  map  (1771)  cited  by 
Royce,  Ibid. 

Tawshtje.  The  extinct  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mez« 
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Tiaht7ii'+.— Hodfire  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  849,  1896 
(+  =a«A=' people'). 

Tazlipa.  Given  aa  a  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874). 
Possibly  intended  for  Tashlibunau,  the 
Yokuts  name  of  a  place  near  San  Emidio, 
at  the  s.  extremity  of  Tulare  valley,  in 
Chumash  territory.  (a.  l.  k.^ 

Tazaaip^adika  ( '  salmon  eaters ' ) .  A  Sho- 
shoni  division  formerlv  occupying  the 
country  about  Salmon  falls  on  »nake  r., 
8.  Idaho.  Their  dependence  on  the  sal- 
mon which  abounaed  here  gave  them 

their  name  of  *' Salmon  Eaters.'' 
Af'-fi-tik'-kAh.— Stuart,  Montana.  81,  1865.  Fish 
latan.— Ro8S,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  18&5.  Salmon 
latert.— Stuart,  op.  cit.,  81.  T£u'aiipidi1ca.— Hoff- 
man in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxiii,  298,  1886. 
War-are-ree-kaa.— Rom,  op.  cit. 

Taitasagonies.  A  tn  be  referred  to  in  1 730 
as  living  northward  from^San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  as  bein^  hostile  to  the  tribes 
of  the  San  Antonio  region  (Pedro  de 
Bivera,  doc.  in  Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer6taro,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  6).  About  this 
time  the  governor  of  Texas,  Mediavilla  y 
Ascona,  asked  permission  to  make  war 
on  the  **Apache,  Yita  [Yuta,  Ute]  and 
l^tasagonia"  (ibid.,  K,  leg.  6,  no.  15). 
The  tribe  is  therefore  probably  one  other- 
wise known  under  the  name  of  Apache 

or  Comanche.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Taatasagonia.— Mediavilla  7  Ascona  (1746),  op.  cit. 
TchachagonlaB.  A  name  noted  on  De 
r  Isle' 8  map  of  1707  as  that  of  a  town  or 
people  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  s.  k.  La., 
below  Bayougoula.  The  name  contains 
the  Mobilian  term  okla^  *  people  ^  but  the 

first  part  cannot  be  translated. 
Tohao&agoulat.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  69, 
note,  1851.    Tohatohaffoula.— De  I' Isle  map  (1707) 
in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886. 

Tchanhitf.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  D6c.,  Ill,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tehataksofka  ( *  precipice ' ) .    A  town  of 

the  Creek  Nation,  1  m.  s.  of  Eufaula, 

Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 

186,  1888. 

Tchatohinn  i/  raccoon ' ) .  A  Yuchi  clan. 
Ijli'tieo.— Si)ecl£, Yucbi  Inds.,  70, 1909.   Tohato*hiuB 

tahi.— Gatschet,  Uciiee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70.  1885 
(=•  raccoon  gens'). 

Tchatikatingi.     A  former  Chitimacha 

village  at  the  junction  of  Bayou  T^he 

with  Bayou  Atchafalaya,  La. 

Toh£ti  Kutfngi  namu. — Qatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 

Soc.  WtLsh.,  II,  152,  1883. 

TchatkaiituiiBhki.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  site  of  Charcnton,  Bayou 
Tdche,  Grand  lake,  La. 
Kawftunihki.— Gatschet    in  Trans.    Anthr.  Soc. 
Waah.,  II,  151,  1883.    Tohat  Kaaftnaahki.— Ibid. 

Tcheti  (their  name  for  Grand  r.).  A 
former  Chitimacha  village  on  Grand  r., 
20  m.  K.  of  Charenton,  La. 

Teiti  nama.-S wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1909. 
Tohton  nimu.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Woah.,  u,  162, 1888  (n4mtt-*  vilUge'). 
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Tohikimisi  ( Tcikimisi) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Cosumnes  r.,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  C^mp  cr.,  Eldo- 
rado CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  BulL  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Te  (T/e).  A  Haida  town,  the  princi- 
pal one  owned  by  the  Tas-lanas  oefore 
they  migrated  to  Alaska.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.'. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  CoL,  opposite 
Frederick  id.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

n  naife. —Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  124,  1895.  T!e.— 8 wanton.  Ck>nt  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Te.    The  Cottonwood  clans  of  the  Tewa 

gueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
an  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
Ta-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,   ix,   850,  1896 
((dda-*  people'). 

Teacnacneitziiti.  A  dialect  of  the  Cora 
language,  spoken,  according  to  Ortega, 
by  that  part  of  the  tribe  aving  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nayarit,  toward 
the  w^.,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.  The  name 
with  the  termination  isH  or  izH  was  for  a 
time  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Cora 
proper,  but  the  dialectal  variation  being 
slight,  this  classification  has  been  aban- 
doned.    See  Cora. 

Toaeoaoitsiea.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo^..  69,  1864. 
Toaeuacitsisti.— Ibid,  (for  the  people).  Teacoa- 
otttitiisti.— Ortega.  Vocab.  Cast,  y  Cora  (1782),  7, 
reprint.  1888  (pi.  form:  dng.  TeacuaeiUica). 
Teakuaeitiizti.— Pimentel,  Leng.  de  Mex.,  ii,  83. 
1865. 

Teahinkatohin  ( *  people  of  the  lower 
country').  A  Kutchin  tribe  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Natsitkutchin  formerly  in- 
habiting the  country  n.  w.  of  the  latter. 
They  hunted  the  caribou  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  coa4?t  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
formerly  were  a  strong  band,  but  by  1866 
were  reduced  to  only  4  hunters,  and  now 
are  probably  extinct. 

Oensde  siffleur.— Ross,  notes  onTinne,  8.  I.  MS. 
474  ( '  marmot  people ' ).    TS-a-hi^'katohla.— Ibid. 

i trans,  'people  oi  the  country  below  others'). 
!a-ha-hin  Kutohin.— Gibbs,  MS.  notes  on  Roes, 
B.  A.  £.  Teystsekutfthi.— Latham  in  Trana. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  67, 1866. 

TeahqaoiB.  A  Nanticoke  village  in  1 707, 
probably  on  the  lower  Susqu^anna  r., 
Pa.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,  1843. 

Teakata  {te-aka,  a  sort  of  tmdergronnd 
cooking  pit,  hence  *the  place  where  there 
is  the  teaka^  par  excellence).  The  most 
sacrefl  place  of  the  Huichol,  containing  a 
small  temple  and  7  **god  houses,"  whi<  h 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  little  village;  situ- 
ated near  Santa  Catarina,  Jalisco, 
Mexico.  The  principal  god  of  the  Hui- 
chol was  the  one  who  cooks  the  food 
dearest  to  the  tribe — deer  meat  and  mes- 
cal hearts — in  a  Uaka,  whence  the  name 
of  the  place.  Near  by  is  a  large  Shallow 
cavern  called  Hain6tega,  the  birthplace 
and  first  home  of  the  Huichol  God  of 
Fire.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  u, 
169,  1902. 
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Teana.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relacion  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  Ck>llege 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer6taro).  (n.  s.  b.) 

Toanamtayae.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Huron  villages  formerly  in  On- 
tario. In  IQSS  the  mission  of  St  Joseph 
was  removed  there  from  Ihontiria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1648. 

laanattstMUM.^Jea.  Rel.  1687, 107, 1858  (misprint). 


St  JoMph.-Shea.  Cath.  Mias..  178. 1856. 
■U7M.~-Ibid.,  174.  TeanaiutaiM.— Je8.  Rel.  1640, 
63.  1858  (misprint).  TeftnattstaiM.-Ibid.,  1637, 
107,1858.  TMuuMMtaUi.— Ibid.,  161.  TMaostMi^— 
Ibid.,  70. 

Teatontaloga  ('two  mountains  apart'). 
A  Mohawk  villaee  existing  at  different 
periods  in  New  York.  The  oldest  one 
known  bv  that  name  was  the  principal 
village  of  the  tribe  until  destroyed  oy 
the  French  in  1666.  It  was  rebuilt  a 
mile  above  the  former  site  and  was  for 
a  time  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
of  St  Mary,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1693.  Both  villages 
were  on  the  n.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  close 
to  water,  and  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Schoharie  cr.,  in  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.  On  this  spot,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  creek,  was  the  last  village  of  that 
name,  better  known  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  the  Lower  Mohawk  Castle.  It 
was  also  called  Icauderago.  Macauley 
applies  this  name  to  the  Mohawk  band  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village.     (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

leaaderftffo.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  Il,  96, 1829.  I-«aa- 
der-a-fo«s.— Ibid..  174-5, 1829  (the  band).  Lowtr 
Mohawk  Castle.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  474. 1861. 
Saint  Marr.-^hea,  Cath.  Miss.,  258, 1855  (mission 
name).   Ofsadago.— HanMcn  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 


Col.  Hist.,  IV,  802, 1854.    Te-ah'-ton-U-lo'-fa— Mor- 

Kn.  League   Iroq..  474,   1851  (Mohawk  form). 
-a-toa-U-lo'-fa.— Ibid.,  18.     Te-hon-da-lo'-fa.— 


Ibid.,  416.  TewaunUurogo.— Edwards  (1751)  in 
Mans.  Hist.  Soc.  0>11..  iMt  s..  x.  143,  1»09.  Tionoa- 
daroge.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  97, 1872. 

Tebi  {Te'-bi),  The  Greasewood  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Tebityilat  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Esselen. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20.  1860. 

Tebugkiha  ( *  fire  house  *).  A  large  oval 
ruin,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing 
5  to  8  ft  high;  situated  15  m.  n.  e.  of 
Keam's  caflon  and  about  25  m.  from 
Walpi,  N.  E.  Ariz.  The  pueblo  was  con- 
structed in  prehistoric  times  by  the  now 
extinct  Firewood  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 

pueblo  of  Sikyatki. 

Fire-liouM.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,20. 1891. 
Tttbogkiha.— Mlndelefl,  ibid..  57.  Tebuaki.— 
FewkeH  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  633,  1898.  Teb- 
Twuki.— Stephen,  op.  cit 

Teeahanqnalahimo. — Mentioned     as    a 

pueblo  of  the  province  of  Atripuy  (a.  v. ), 

in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 


Mex.,  in  1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Teoahuistei.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  found  on  the  road  from 
Coahuila  to  the  Texas  country  in  1690. — 
Massanet  ( 1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1-716,  MS. 

Teeamamioaen  (native  name  of  Rainy 
lake).  A  Chippewa  band  living  on  Rcdny 
lake,  Minn.,  numbering  500  in  1736.  CL 
Kqjejewinhieumo. 

Teoamamiouen.— Cnauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  HiBt.,  IX,  1054,  18&6. 

Teoargoni.  Mentioned  by  Orozoo  y 
Berra  (Ueog.,  58,  1864)  as  a  division  of 
the  Varohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
apparently  in  Chinipas  valley. 

Teeamohi   (* oozing  oil.' — Hewitt).    A 

Seneca  settlement,  commonly  known  as 

Oil  Spring  village,  formerly  on  Oil  cr., 

near  Cuba,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 

Oil  Sprinc.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466, 1851.    Ta* 

oar'-Boha.  — Ibid. 

Teehicodegnaohi.  A  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Opata,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1688. 
It  was  a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Guazavas  (q.  v. ),  and  was  situated  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  on  Rio  Batepipo.  Pop. 
90  at  tne  date  named. 

Sta  Oertrudis  Teohioodefita«hi.~Doc.  of  1688 
qaoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884. 
Teohioo  de  Ouaohi.— Mange  (ea.  1700),  ibid.,  238. 

Techirogeii( '  at  the  fork  of  the  stream. ' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  n.  of 
Oneida  lake,  N.  Y.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. — Bellin's  map,  1755. 

Teoolom.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Teoolote  (from  Aztec  tecolotly  the  ground 
owl).  A  Papago  villaf^  in  s.  w.  Pima 
CO.,  Ariz.,  near  the  Mexican  border,  with 
140  families  in  1865. 

Del  Teoulote.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  208, 1856. 
TeooloU.— PoHton,  ibid.,  1863. 386, 1864.  TeooloU.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Teooripa.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
formerlv  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1619;  situated  m  central  Sone- 
ra, Mexico,  on  the  w.  branch  of  lower  Rio 
Yaqui,  lat.  29*»,  Ion.  110°  30^.  Pop.  269 
in  1678;  50in  1730.  Its  inhabitants,  called 
b^  the  same  name,  probably  snoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  Nevome 
proper. 

Teoorino.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott.  74,    1726.     Teooripa. —Rivera    (1730) 


3 noted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1884. 
an  FraaoiMO  de  Bozja  de  Teooripa.— Zapata  (1678) 
in  Doc.  Hi8t  Mex.,  4th  ».,  in,  3.^,  1857. 


Teoualme.  A  division  of  the  Cora  proper 
in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Cora.  According  to  Alegre  (Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  III,  205,  1842)  they  were  the  last 
of  the  three  tril>es  of  the  Nayarit  mts. 
to  vield  to  the  missionaries  in  the  18th 
century,  when  they  were  placed  in  pue- 
blos along  the  Rio  San  Pedro.  One  of 
their  former  villages  was  Tonalizco. 
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prtat).   J*cu>lmt,— llr.ulM'imiiiniMiiii.ti-a.  Lbiil.. 
■TTi.    THiHlmei.—JI-Ki     IMiliJIu    iVHl).    <'-<iuri. 

Tacnmigiihik.     Sco  Titum^izliik. 

TBGQinish  I  [irujierly  TiLitmthi  at  Trcum- 
Oia:  '(.>iii>  will)  (MiHWri  axxnef  intcrvL'iiitiK 
■pan;  from  <>iie  jKiiiit  In  uiiothcr.^  i.  v. 
BuiiiiijM  (.liim«);  tlif  nuinc  inilii'ftiea  that 
tneownurlHtliiniaitotliein'Diiuf  theGn^at 
Metliriiif  I'utillicr,  or  Mctiiir,  hi-nce 
the  Hitrrpretiitiims  'Cmuchini!  Paiitlier' 
■iid'SlioiitiiijiStjir').  Atvli-linilfilSliaw- 
nep  vhii'f,  Ixjm  in  17KS  at  t)ii>  Shaivm\< 
vil)af^:of  PiijiiaoiiMaii  r.,iilHiiittiiii.  c.  w. 
of  till'  |>i\wiil  Spriimliflci,  Oliio.  It  was 
deetrovei.!  bv  tlio  Ki-iiiiickiHiia  in  1780. 
Hia  fatliiT,  'wlio  wiia  al:<o  a  chief,  was 
killed  at  tht>  batllc  nf  I'oiiit  Plewantin 
1774  («■<•  f.v.i-H-1'F/i).    IliH  (inrtlnTiHsaM 


lotilxfiil.  It  iiiii>t  W  rcm<-iiilH>ml  lliiil 
-<i]l^i<U'r.>l'i<'  Ixxly  <.f  HuiwiK-v  uvn- 
(Imtiii-iliutt'il  ii[ii<iiii:tlii-('ni'k!!<  until  ]<>iik 


aft(-r  tli<-  lluvoi 


hiM  fiillii-] 
the  II 


•  •fa: 


iiseli 


1  iii»  •i.'Hiii  or 


■l.l.-r  1 


■>  \.\n< 


1-.I  II 


B  kilU'l 

tlie  Twiii.t¥cc  (riJ)ii.T  ill  17SS  iir  17Mit. 
Btill  aiiothi-r  l.r.,ni.-r  wa^  kiilcl  hv  T,- 
Ciimi*iri"sid«!it  Wiivms'KvicliTviii  17il4. 
While  siill  II  vntiiiK  man  Ti'i-uiiM-h  dis- 
linKiii''li<-'l  hiMi»i-lt  in  the  Uirler  wan-  »f 
the  pi-rii"l,  l>nl  was  iic.tiil  aliio  fur  Ids 
liuniani'i'liarnrli-r,  i-viniiil  )■%- |H>rHi]adiii|: 
his  trilii>  I'l  diNcmtiniii-  llie  i>ni('iii-u  of 

brothcrTcnskwatawa  till' I'mjil let  {(|.v.}, 
he  wauuti  anient  upiMiieut  uf  theadvaiu.-e 


of  the  white  oian,  and  denied  the  right 
oftheOuvemnienttouiakelandpiiivhases 
from  aav  single  tribe,  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  territory,  efl|>e<'iully  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley pouiitry,  belonged  to  all  the  trilies  in 
coninmn.  On  the  refuaal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  thin  principle,  he  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  a  gnat  confed- 
eracy of  all  the  wefltem  and  southern 
tribes  for  ttie  pnriMNK  of  holding  the  Ohio 
r.  as  the  ]>ermanent  boundary  between 
the  two  nuxf.  In  puraiiance  of  this  ob- 
ject lie  or  his  agents  vitiited  every  tribe 
from  Florida  to  the  head  of  the  MiEPouri 
r.  \Vliile  Tei-umseh  was  organizing  the 
work  in  the  S.  his  plaiu  were  brouglit  to 
diiwittroiia  overthrow  by  the  premature 
battle  (if  Tijipi-uintie  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pnijihet,  Nov.  7,  1811.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  Te- 
ciinieeh  at  uni-e  led  his  forres  to  the  pup- 
)iort  of  the  British,  and  waa  rewanled 
with  a  regular  cdtiimission  tm  brigadier- 
general,  hiiving  under  his  i.-oniniand  some 
:.',0UO  warriore  of  the  allied  trilves.  Ue 
fought  at  t'renditown.  The  Itaii^in,  Ft 
Meig)>,  and  Kt  Pteiihenson,  and  coveretl 
Proctor's  retreat  after  Perrv'sdecitiive  vii-- 
lory  on  I,.  Krie,  until,  declining  to  retivat 
farther,  he  compelhril  I'n>ctor  to  make  a 
standoiiThauH-s  r., near  the  present  t'hat- 
am,  (Int  In  the  bloiHly  battle  which  en- 
''iieil  the  allied  British  and  Iniliani' were 
completely  deft-ated  by  Hiirrieon,  Tecuni- 
seh  hinit-elf  falling  in  the  front  of  his 
warrkini,  Oct.  n.  WYA,  being  then  in  his 
4.">thyciir.  With  a  presentiment  of  death 
ho  had  (lisciLi'dcil  his  general's  uniform 
l>cfori^  the  liuttle  and  dreaded  hiiiiHclf  in 
his  Indian  deerskin.  He  left  one  tun, 
the  father  of  Wnpnmeepto,  alias  Itig  Jim 
l<l,  V.  1.  Friim  all  that  is  Niid  of  Temnnseh 
in  conteinimnirv  rei-onl,  there  is  no  rea- 
iii,n  todijiibt the  venlict  of  TruiiihuU  that 
hu  WHS  the  most  e^lraonlinary  Indian 
rhanicieriiil'mtedtStaU-s history.  There 
is  no  Iruii  porlr.iit  of  him  in  existeni-e, 
the  one  cnmmonlv  given  as  such  in  \jmm- 
iiig's  M'arof  1812'(187S)  and  reproduceil 
in  Appicton's  Cyclopedia  of  Anierii'an 
Biography  (1S!I4),  und  Moouey's  (ihoel 
l>ance  (IsiXil.  U^ing  a  composite  result 
l)aH.>d  on  a  pi-ncilsketch  made  atmnt  1812, 
on  which  n'en>  mounted  his  cap,  medal, 
and  uniform,  ('onsult  Appleton  Cvcl. 
Am.  Blot'.,  VI,  ISJH ;  Drake,  life  of  'Te- 
cums-'b.  1«4I;  I-^ggleston,  Tecinneeh  and 
the  Shawnee  Pniphet,  1878;  Law,  Oolo- 
iiial  llisl.  ViuM-imtv,  1R58;  I.OHfiing,  War 
oflM-J,  WT.'i:  McKenneyand  Hall,  Tnd. 
TriU's,  I,  18-54;  Moonei-,  Ghoet  Dance 
lleligion,  in  14th  Sep.  'B.  A.  K,  iit.  n. 
18ntl;  Hiindall,  Tecumwh,  in  Ohio  Ar- 
.htcol.  ami  Hist.  (Juar.,  Oct.  1900;  Trum- 
bull, IiKlian  Wars,  I8nl.  (J.  M.) 

Tedyniknng  (possibly  a  Variant  of  AV- 
kftitkiiiiij,  or  Kitcimkunii,  of  the  Muneee 
dialect,  which  signifiea  'the  healer,'  'one 
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who  cures  wounds,  bruisefl,  etc* — Hew- 
itt). One  of  the  most  famous  and  crafty 
of  the  Delaware  chiefs  during  the  period  of 
discussion  of  the  Indian  claims  following 
the  sale  of  the  lands  along  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Iroouois.  He  was 
born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about  1705,  and 
died  Apr.  16,  1763.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  before  the  time  he  nrst appears 
as  a  historic  character,  prior  to  which  he 
was  known  as  ** Honest  John."  When 
about  50  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  as 
the  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  problem  which  the  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  were  trying  to  solve.  He 
occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Iroquois;  Conrad  Weiaer 
and  George  (Iroghan,  of  Pennsj^Ivania, 
were  also  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnee.  The  question 
which  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  had  to  answer  was.  How 
to  keep  peace  with  the  Iroquois  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawnee,  who  were  becoming  more 
independent  of  the  Iroquois,  from  going 
over  to  the  French.  The  Delawares 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  lands  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  aided  by  the 
Iroquois.  They  had  been  driven  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  forced  from  that 
later  refuge  to  the  Ohio;  and  now  that 
France  and  England  had  commenced  to 
struggle  for  the  }x>ssession  of  that  re^on 
they  felt  that  they  were  being  dnven 
from  their  last  resort.  They  were  revolt- 
ing not  only  against  the  English  but  idso 
against  their  masters,  the  Iroquois.  At 
this  critical  time,  when  the  border  settle- 
ments in  western  Pennsylvania  were 
being  ravaged  by  hostile  bands  of  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnee,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  making  preparations  for  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Ft 
Du(|uesne,  Tedyuskung  took  his  stand  as 
a  friend  of  the  Englisn  and  as  a  patriot 
of  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnee.  The 
mission  of  Christian  F  Post  to  the  Ohio 
Indians,  at  Kuskuski,  and  its  success,  and 
the  termination  of  French  rule  on  the 
Ohio,  were  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
influence  and  the  efforts  of  this  Delaware 
chief. 

Conrad  Weiser  had  told  the  storjr  of 
the  western  Indians  at  the  council  at 
Albany  (1754)  in  order  that  the  Iroquois 
mi^ht  know  the  real  situation.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  concerning  their 
complaints  about  the  squatters  on  the 
Juniata  (CoL  Bee  Pa.,  vi,  84,  1851). 


At  this  conference  Weiser  found  that 
several  agents  from  Connecticut  were 
present,  who  were  seeking  to  baraain 
with  the  Mohawk  for  land  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley.  Before  the  conference  was 
over  these  agents  went  away  with  deeds 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Wvoming 
valley  and  the  Eiast  branch  of  tne  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Indians  went  home  to 
the  Ohio  to  find  out  that  the  West  branch 
had  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
facts,  and  the  defeat  of  Washington  at 
Ft  Necessity,  followed  by  Braddock's 
defeat,  led  to  three  years  of  bloodshed 
and  vengeance.  The  sale  of  their  lands 
at  Albany,  the  traffic  in  rum  along  the 
Ohio,  and  the  total  neglect  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  caused  a  complete 
alienation  of  these  western  Indians. 
Then  began  the  various  attempts  to  win 
them  back,  which  caused  almost  endless 
discussion  between  the  governor,  the 
assembly,  and  the  Proprietors  (Col.  Bee. 
Pa.,  VI,  683;  vii,  85,  et  seq.,  1851).  The 
passing  of  the  Scalp  Act  and  the  declara^ 
tion  of  war  against  the  Delawares  caused 
this  tribe  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
province,  and  also  against  longer  wearing 
the  hated  title  of  *' women"  (ibid.,  vn, 
522, 1851 ) .  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  council  was  called  at  Easton,  Joly, 
1756,  at  which  Tedyuskunff  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  Delawares.  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  opened  the 
council  with  a  speech  in  which  he  wel- 
comed the  chief.  Tedyuskung  in  his 
reply  said :  ' '  The  Delawares  are  no  longer 
the  slaves  of  the  Six  Nations.  I,  Tedyus- 
kung, have  been  appointed  kins  over  the 
Five  United  Nations.  What  I  do  here 
will  be  approved  by  all.  This  is  a  good 
day.  I  wish  the  same  good  that  possessed 
the  good  old  man  William  Penn,  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  ma^  inspire 
the  people  of  the  province  at  this  time" 
( ibioi. ,  213 ) . '  A  grand  reception  and  feast 
were  given  to  the  Indians  present,  and 
'Uhe  king  and  Newcastle"  were  sent  to 
eive  the  big[  peace  halloo"  to  the  In- 
dians and  invite  them  to  a  large  confer- 
ence, which  would  be  held  later.  Ted- 
yuskung left  Easton,  but  remained  at  Ft 
Allen,  where  his  drunken  sprees  and  the 
actions  of  Lieut  Miller  endangered  the 
whole  outcome  of  thepeace  negotiations. 
( For  the  letters  from  Ft  Allen  concemins 
Tedyuskung  and  the  investigation  en 
affairs  by  Weiser,  see  Frontier  Forts  of 
Pa.,  I,  202,  1896,  and  Archives  of  Pa.,  2d 
s.,  II,  745,1853.) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tedyuskunff 
was  blamed  for  having  dealings  with 
the  French.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case.  While  he  was  linger- 
ing at  Ft  Allen  the  governor  of  Penn- 
svTvania  sent  Newcastle  to  New  York  to 
mid  out  from  the  Iroquois  if  they  had 
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deputized  Tedyuskung  to  act  for  them. 
This  they  denied. 

War  between  France  and  England  had 
been  declared  and  the  expedition  against 
Ft  Duqueene  was  being  organized.  An  alli- 
ance with  the  Cherokee  and  the  Catawba 
was  being  sought.  The  Iroquois  and  the 
Delawares  botn  said  that  they  would  not 
fight  on  the  same  side  with  these  hated 
foes,  hence  the  whole  effect  of  the  Easton 
council  was  in  danger  of  becoming  dissi- 
pated. Then  came  up  the  almost  endless 
discussions  among  the  various  parties  in 
the  councils  of  the  province.  Gov;  Morris 
had  been  succeeded  byGov.-Dennjr,  who 
insisted  that  the  council  for  which  ar- 
ransements  had  been  made  must  be 
hela  m  Philadelphia  and  not  at  Easton. 
Finally  he  consented  to  go  to  Easton 
with  a  heavy  guard.  Tedyuskung  said 
in  his  opening  speech:  '*!  am  sorry  for 
what  our  people  have  done.  I  have  gone 
among  our  people  pleading  for  peace.  If 
it  cost  me  my  life  I  would  do  it"  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  vn,  332,  1851). 

A  general  peace  was  decided  upon,  and 
Tedyuskung  promised  to  see  that  the 
white  prisoners  w^ere  returned.  He  went 
to  Ft  Allen,  where  he  and  his  warriors 
had  a  drunken  frolic.  Weiser  says  of 
him  at  this  time:  ''Though  he  is  a 
drunkard  and  a  very  irregular  man,  yet 
he  is  a  man  that  can  think  well,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  what  he 
said"  (Pa.  Arch.  2d  s.,  iii,  67,  1853), 
When  the  council  opened  at  Easton  in 
July  (1757),  Tedyuskung  demanded  that 
he  have  a  clerk  of  his  own.  This  request 
caused  much  discussion,  but  was  finally 
granted  upon  Tedyuskung's  threat  to 
leave  if  it  was  not  acceded  to  (Pa.  Arch., 
2d  s..  Ill,  259  et  seq.,  1853).  Richard 
Peters  was  angered  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  assembly  and  the  commissioners 
that  Tedyuskung's  demands  for  a  clerk 
were  right.  He  was  also  much  provoked 
by  the  way  the  business  was  carried  on, 
charging  fcjonrad  Weiser,  George  Crog- 
han,  and  others  with  trying  to  unfit  **  the 
king"  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
getting  him  drunk  every  ni^ht.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mtentions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  representatives,  the 
"king"  went  to  the  councils  each  day 
with  a  clear  head  and  perfectly  able  to 
cope  with  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
principal  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
fraud  in  the  land  grants  (see  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  a56,  1900).  After  first 
refusing  to  allow  Tedyuskung  to  see  the 
deeds  of  these  sales,  as  he  had  requested 
at  the  previous  council,  the  governor 
and  the  council  finally  granted  his  re- 
quest and  permitted  him  to  see  the  deeds 
of  1686  and  1737  from  the  Delawares  and 
that  of  1749  from  the  Iroquois.  By  re- 
quest of  the  chief  these  deeds  were  copied 


for  him  by  Charles  Thompson.  After  a 
promise  that  satisfaction  shoold  be  made 
for  the  fraudulent  "Walking  Porchase," 
if  any  fraud  was  found,  peace  with  the 
Delawares  seemed  assurea.  In  order  to 
make  it  more  complete  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  bring  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  into  friendly  relations. 

In  the  spHn^  of  1758  Tedyuskung  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  after  a  conference 
with  the  governor  and  council  he  uiged 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  peace 
by  bringing  these  western  Indians  into 
friendly  relations  at  once.  This  was  the 
first  suggestion  of  an  official  mission  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  which  later  re- 
sulted in  Post's  journey  to  Kuskurid. 
The  council  did  not  take  action  promptly, 
so  Tedyuskung  decided  to  send  two 
members  of  his  own  tribe  on  the  errand 
of  peace;  but  these  messengers  did  not 
set  beyond  Ft  Allen.  A  new  difficulty 
had  arisen.  Paxinos,  the  friendly 
Shawnee  chief,  had  turned  against  the 
English,  and  a  general  Indian  uprising 
was  threatened.  When  the  cause  of  this 
was  searched  for,  it  was  found  that  both 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  were  be- 
coming aroused  because  of  the  presence 
of  their  hated  enemies,  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba,  with  Gen.  Forbes'  expe- 
dition. Both  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernor urged  Post  and  Thompson  to  go  to 
Wyoming  to  try  to  win  back  the  dissatis- 
fied Indians.  On  their  way  to  Wyoming 
they  met  Tedyuskung,  who  insisted  on 
their  going  back,  as  to  go  on  was  to  en- 
danger their  lives.  They  followed  his 
advice,  but  on  their  return  to  the  gov- 
ernor they  were  immediately  sent  rack 
to  the  old  chief  with  offers  of  peace  from 
the  Cherokee  deputies.  After  Tedyus- 
kung had  hoard  this  message,  and  nad 
heara  also  from  the  western  Indians  as 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio, 
he  insisted  that  messengers  be  sent  west- 
ward at  on  ce.  On  Post' s  return  and  report 
to  the  governor  he  was  despatchea  at 
once  to  the  Ohio.  This  misnon  of  the 
Moravian  missionary  to  the  western 
Indians  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  en- 
terprises ever  undertaken  by  any  man. 
The  miles  of  forests  were  filled  with  hos- 
tile Indians  who  knew  nothing  of  these 
peace  proposals;  the  French  were  doing 
everything  to  keep  the  angered  Indians 
in  alliance  with  tnem;  the  winter  was 
fast  approaching,  and  before  such  a  jour- 
ney could  l>e  made  the  mountains  would 
be  covered  deep  with  snow.  Post  and 
his  work  at  this  critical  time  haye  never 
been  justly  appreciated.  Hb  own  un- 
bounded faith  and  his  efforts  to  win  tbe 
western  Indians  prevented  defeat  similAr 
to  that  of  Braddock. 

The  fourth  council  was  held  at  Easton 
in  Oct.  1758.  Before  it  had  ended  Post 
had  returned  tiom  his  first  nuBsion  west- 
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ward.  All  the  various  land  disputes 
came  before  the  council  (Walton,  Conrad 
Weiser,  372,  1900). 

The  one  particular  dispute  with  which 
Tedyuskung  had  to  do  was  that  of  the 
Walking  I^rchase,  and  after  that  the 
right  of  the  Iroquois  to  sell  the  lands  of 
the  Delawares.  The  wily  chiefs  of  the 
Iroquois  realized  that  the  one  thing  for 
them  to  do  was  to  discredit  Tedyuskung  as 
to  his  relation  to  them,  and  then  break  his 
influence  with  the  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  after  another  the  chiefe 
asked :  * '  Who  made  Tedyuskung  the  great 
man  that  he  has  become?'  *  Thev  denied 
that  he  had  any  authority  from  them  and 
asked  where  he  had  obtamed  it  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa. ,  VIII,  190, 1852. )  When  Gov.  Denny 
attempted  to  quiet  the  anger  of  these 
Iroquois  by  explaining  the  situation,  they 
listened  to  him,  but  when  Tedyuskung 
arose  to  reply,  one  by  one  they  left  the 
council  room.  Itwas  a  critical  time,  but 
the  conference  finally  ended  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  ratified  with  the 
western  Indians  at  Pittsbure  in  1759. 

Post's  second  mission  to  Kuskuski  and 
its  complete  success  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Ft  Duquesne  bv  the  French  and  the 
occupancy  of  the  Ohio  by  the  English. 

In  1762  Tedyuskung  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  which  time  the  governor  offered 
him  £400  as  a  present,  if  he  would  with- 
draw his  char^  of  fraud  in  the  Walking 
Purchase,  which  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  the  proprietors.  The  old  chief  said 
that  he  himself  had  never  made  such  a 
charge,  but  that  the  French  had  told 
them  that  the  English  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  lands.  The  governor  then 
told  him  that  if  he  would  make  this 
statement  public  he  would  give  him  the 
present.    This  was  done. 

After  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eastern  Dela- 
wares went  to  his  home  in  Wyoming, 
where  in  the  spring  of  1763  his  house  was 
set  on  fire,  during  one  of  his  drunken  de- 
bauches, and  he  was  burned  to  death. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  in  all 
probability  either  of  the  Seneca  or  the 
Mohawk  tribe — more  likely  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  failing  of  this  wise  old  Dela- 
ware diplomat  was  his  utter  subjection  to 
the  power  of  rum.  His  white  allies  did 
little  to  help  him  in  this  regard.  His 
fondness  for  it  was  made  use  of  on  all  oc- 
casions. But,  however  great  this  failing, 
he  did  much  to  assure  success  to  the 
English  expedition  under  Gen.  Forbra, 
ana  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  a  realization 
that  the  Delawares  were  **no  longer  wom- 
en, but  men.''  He  was  the  most  virile 
chief  of  the  Delaware  tril)e  during  the 
years  of  their  subjugation  to  the  Iroquois. 
His  efforts  for  peace,  with  Post's  heroic 


endeavors,  did  much  to  win  the  Ohio 
from  French  possession.  Without  the 
work  of  these  two  men  this  result  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
sheddi  ng  of  much  blood.  A  monument  to 
Tedyuskung  has  been  erected  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  is  recorded  in  various  other 
ways,  includiiuz  Deedjoskon,  Detiuscung, 
Tedeuscung,  Tediuscung,  Tediuskung, 
Tedyuscung,  Teed3ru8cung,  Tydescung, 
Tydeuscung.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Teeakhaily  Ekntapa.  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  on  lower  Tombigbee  r.,  Choc- 
taw CO.,  Ala. — Romans,  Fla.,  1,329,1775. 

Teeaikashika  (*  those  who  became  hu- 
man beings  by  means  of  the  buffalo').  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Buffalo  fens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  229. 
1897.    Tee'nikad'iia.— Ibid. 

Teepee.    See  Tipi. 

Teei-gitnnai  ( T/yesgUqna^h  *  rocky-coast 
eagles ' ) .  A  small  branch  of  the  Gituns  of 
Masset,  n.  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.— S wanton,  Cont  Haida, 
275, 1905. 

Teeikun-lnagai    (Tfe^es    tun    Inaga/^iy 

*  rocky -coast  point- town  people').  A 
brancn  of  a  Haida  familv  called  Kuna- 
lanas.  They  are  named  from  the  rocky 
coast  between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.,  where  they  used  to  camp. 

Tm  konUaani'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  TM'm  kan  iBAgi'-L— Swanton, 
CODt.  Haida.  270. 1905. 

Teeiitlan-lnagai  {Titles  sLfan  InagafA^ 

*  rocky-coast  rear-town  people  * ) .  A  sub- 
division of  the  Stlenga-lanas,  a  great 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan,  named 
from  the  coast  between  Masset  inlet  and 
Virago  sd.,  where  they  used  to  camp.— 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Teeth.    See  Analomy, 

Teeainge.  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  on  top  of  the  mesa  on  the  s.  side  of  Rio 
Chama,  about  \  m.  from  the  river  and 
an  equal  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Oso  (Bear  cr. ),  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
It  was  built  of  adobe,  with  foundation 
walls  strengthened  by  irregular  blocks  of 
heavy  black  lava.  Its  ground-plan  em- 
braces two  large  rectangular  courts.  The 
remains  of  ten  circular  kivas  and  one 
shrine  are  to  be  seen  in  and  about  the 
pueblo,  but  the  walls  are  reduced  to  low 
mounds.  The  settlement  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Tewa  origin.  (k.  l.  h.  ) 

Teeoiare.— Hewett  in  Bull.  82,  B.  A.  EL.  84, 1906. 
Te-«-uinf-fe.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 

68,1892. 

Teeytraan.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  m  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tefaknak.    A  Magemiut  Eskimo  villace 

s.  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  pop.  195 

in  1890. 

Tafaknaffhamiat— 11th  Censtu,  Alaska,  110. 1898. 
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Tegilqne.  A  former  Diegaeflo  village 
in  or  near  Santa  Isabel  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Sanchez,  MS.  Diario  (1821) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  443, 1886. 

Tegninateo.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy  that  formerly  resided  at  the 
head  of  liappahannock  r.  in  Oulpeper 
CO.,  Va. 

T«c»a»tiot.— Boudlnot,  Star  in  the  W.,  129,1816. 
T«fniiuiteot.— Tooker,  Algong.  Ber.,  v,  66,  1901 

i trans.:  'people  who  climb  the  monntains'). 
!egBiaaties.— JefTerson.  Notes  table,  189,  1801. 
T«ffoaeaa.— Strachey  (1612).  Va.,  104. 1849.  Tifai- 
aateoa.— Smith  (1629).  Va..  1, 134. 1819. 

Teffotsugn.    A    clan  or   band  of   the 

Pinal  Coyotero  at  San  Carlos   agency, 

Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Doo-foo-ion'.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  tL  A.  E.  (trans.:  *red  ant  country'). 
Tsfotsugn.— Boorke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112;  1890. 

Teguayo.  The  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tigua,  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mys- 
tery arose  among  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  who,  losing  sight  of 
the  exact  application  of  the  term,  trans- 
planted the  ** province"  to  the  then  un- 
Known  north.  Escalante  in  1775  re- 
garded it  as  the  country  of  the  Ute,  be- 
cause while  traversing  it  on  his  ioumey 
to  Utah  lake,  Utah,  he  observed  the  ruins 
of  many  ancient  pueblo  houses,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  original  homes  of  the 
Tewa  and  the  Tigua.  The  name  is  in- 
definitely located  on  earlier  maps  in  va- 
rious places.  (f.  w.  h.) 
El  Teroayo.— Ritch.  New  Mexico,  196. 1885.  Oran 
Tecuaio.— De  Tlsle.  Carte  Mex.  et  Florlde.  1703 
("habit6  par  les  Tiguas").  Great  Tepiai.— 
Morse,  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (marked  as  a  town  n.  of 
Rio  Gila).  Oreat  Teguaio.— Senex,  map,  1710. 
Tafafo.— Duro.  Don  Diego  de  Pef^ala<»,  5S-4. 1882. 
Tafuaio.— Freytas,  Pef^alosa,  Shea  ed.,  65,  1882. 
Tafoaga.— GUssefeld,  Charte  Nord  Am.,  1797. 
Teguaio.— Delamarche,     map     Am^riquc     1792 

i "habits  par  les  Teguaa" ) .  Teguay.— Peflaloea  v 
(ricefio  (1661-4)  quoted  by  Bancroit.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  168,  1889.  Teguayo.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a.,  i.  241,  1856;  D^Anville,  map 
Am.  Sept.,  1746  ("Pays  des  Teguaa").  Teguayo 
Grande.— J  efferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776  ("or  Teg- 
tias").  Teguayoqu^.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  312,  1892  (Acoma  name;  apparentlv 
identical).  Tehuajo.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall, 
Ky.,i,  introd.,  27.1824.  Tehuayo.— Freytas  (1662), 
Pefialosti.  Shea  ed..  90. 1882.  Tejaro.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana.  65.  1741  (probably  idenllcal).  Theguayo. — 
Freytas  ( 1662),  PeQalosa,  Shea  ed.,35  et  seq.,  1882 
(also  Thegiiavo).  Thoya.— Coxe.  Carolana,  65. 
1741  (probably  identical).  Thoyago.— Ibid.  Tog- 
nayo.— Ward  (1864)  In  Donaldson.  Moqui  Inds.,82. 
1898  (misprint). 

Te^nepo.  A  Chumashan  village  or 
site  in  or  near  Santa  Rosa  (Santa  In69) 
valley,  n.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — ^Tapis 
(1798)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ir, 
28,  1886. 

Te^ui.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  Opata  were  di- 
vided; it  included  the  pueblos  of  Alamos, 
Batuco,  Cucurpe,  Opodepe,  Terapa,  and 
Toape,  on  the  k.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel, 
between  lat.  29°  30^  and  30°  3(K,  central 
Sonora,  Mexico.     As  the  division  was 


based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 

characters,  Tegui,  Teguima,  and  Cogui- 

nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classificatory 

names. 

Begiil— Davila,  Sonora  Hist,  816.  1894.  Tafoi.— 
Velasco  in  Bol.  80c.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad.,  la  s.,  z, 
707, 1863. 

Tegnima.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Opata,  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Moctezuma  and  up'per 
Sonora  rs.,  between  lat  29®  and  31®, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  As  the  division  was 
based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 
characters,  Teguima,  Tegui,  and  Cogui- 
nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classificatory 
names.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  338,  344, 
18d4)  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Opata,  whereas  it  was  only  a  part  of  that 
tnbe,  apparently  speaking  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent aialect.  The  villages  pertaining 
to  them,  so  far  as  known,  are  Aconchi, 
Babiacora,  Bacuachi,  Banamichi,  Chi- 
napa,  Cumpus,  Cuquiarachi,  Huepac^ 
Sinoquipe,  and  probably  also  Jitisonchi 
and  Mututicachi. 

6patM  tegtiimaa  —Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcogr.,  844. 1864. 
Tegoima. —Velasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geoe. 
Bstad.,  la  B.,  x,  706,  1863.  TAraimaa.— Pinart  in 
Bull.  Soc.  G^g.  Paris,  204.  Sept.  1880. 

Teharon  hiawagoii(2€  *haro^  *hiawiV  'k- 
*han*  in  Mohawk,  usually  pronounced 
Tharon'hiau'd''k'*hon\  and  Thain^hia- 
wA^^-gfi^  in  Onondaga;  these  two  are  typical 
forms  of  pronunciation  of  this  expression, 
and  of  these  there  are  only  dialectic  varia- 
tions in  the  other  Iroquoian  tribes.  The 
analysis  of  the  Mohawk  form,  which  rep- 
resents the  component  elements  of  the 
expression  in  the  least  compressed  shape, 
is  as  follows:  /€-,  the  prefix  of  the  dual, 
which  becomes  in  proper  names  approxi- 
mately expletive,  signifies  primarily 
*two,*  *  double,*  *in  a  double  manner  or 
degree,*  indicating  aptly  the  action  or 
presence  of  two  things,  especially  things 
double  by  nature,  as  the  ears,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  of  the  animal  body;  ^ha-,  the  simple 
prefix  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  masculine  sex,  and 
anthropic  gender,  means  *  he ' ;  were  this 
expression  the  statement  of  an  act  rather 
than  an  appellative  only,  the  form  /10-, 

*  he-it,*  would  have  been  required  here; 
ro»*/w*a-,  the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun 
oro'f^  *hid\  a  derivative  of  oroib,  *  cover,* 
'overcast,*  'spread  over,'  signifies  *sky,* 
•firmament,*   *the  visible  neavens,*  or 

*  blue  color  * ;  ivd^k-^  the  verb-stem,  means 
'hold(s),*  *  be  holding*;  and  lastly,  */io»»,' 
an  adverbial  sufiix  denoting  the  iteration 
of  the  action  in  time  or  place  denoted  by 
the  verb  to  which  it  refers;  hence,  Teha- 
ronhiaivagon  signifies  literally  *  He  is  hold- 
ing the  sky  in  two  places,*  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  two  hands;  but  the  lorm  of 
the  personal  pronoun  employed  in  the 
expression  inaicates  that  this  sentence- 
word  is  used  merely  as  an  appellative  and 
not  as  the  statement  of  an  act,  so  that 
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*He,  the  Sky-holder,'  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  accepted  Bignincation. 
Tradition  states  that  this  name  was  given 
him  by  his  grandmother,^  ?^'J5»>*/ta'i*,under 
the  following  circumstances:  Soon  after 
his  birth  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  his 
grandmother  asked  him  and  his  twin 
Brother,  '*  Do  you  two  know  whence  you 
two  came,  and  whither  you  shall  go,  wnen 
you  two  depart  hence?*'  This  brother 
replied  confidently:  **I,  myself,  do  know 
the  place  whence  you  and  we  have  come. 
Veruy,  it  is  from  the  world  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  sky.  I  myself,  indeed,  will 
not  forget  it  I  will  hold  it  fast  [as  if  with 
m^  hands],  the  place  whence  I  came.'* 
His  grandmother  said:  '* Truly,  indeed, 
thou  dost  know  the  whole  matter.  More- 
over, I  shall  call  thee,  on  this  account, 
Th(an'hiaiv&'^gV{De*h<an'hiawd'k^'h(^'), 
for  thy  memory  has  not  changed,  being 
as  if  thou  hadst  just  come  thence'* ). 

An  ima^inar^  anthropic  being  of  the 
cosmogonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian 
and  other  American  mythologies,  wno  for 
convenience  of  ex[)ression  may  be  called  a 
man-being.  To  him,  the  embodiment  or 
personification  of  life,  was  attributed  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  elder  time  the  forma- 
tion or  creation  and  preservation  of  life 
and  the  living  in  the  normal  and  the 
beneficent  bodies  and  things  in  terres- 
trial nature.  His  peculiar  character  as 
one  of  the  great  pnnial  earth  powers  of 
the  second  great  cosmical  period  is  beet 
defined  in  terms  of  the  manifestations 
and  activities  of  the  various  forms  of  floral 
and  faunal  life — reproduction,  gennina- 
tion,  budding,  and  growth — on  the  earth. 
His  parentage  was  noble,  although  his 
paternity  was  seemingly  not  definitely 
fixed.  This  interpretation  and  definition 
of  the  mythological  concept  embodied  in 
the  dominating  character  of  Teharonhia- 
wa^n  are  given  here  as  those  which  most 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  motives  and 
activities  manifested  in  his  life,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected in  an  indefinite  way  with  the  sun 
or  light  and  the  sky  by  such  well-known 
writers  as  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  Le  Jeune, 
Brinton,  and  others.  These  writers  have 
probably  been  misled  by  recanling  the  de- 
rivation of  thename  as  conchii^ive  evidence 
as  to  the  reason  for  its  imposition  on  him. 
In  the  most  definite  of  the  cosmic  mythi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples  Te- 
haronhiawagon  was  a  twin  brother  of 
Tawiskaron  (q.  v.),  although  other  and 
perhaps  earlier  and  more  primitive  ac- 
counts make  him  a  quadruplet  along  with 
his  brother  mentioned  above,  the  number 
four  however  being  prol>ablv  suggested  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  cult  oithe  four 
quarters. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  names  ap- 

Elied  to  Teharonhiawagon  is  that  of  the 
[orons,  written  by  Sa^u^.    In  his  His- 


toire  du  Canada  (1636,  repr.  1836)  he 
wrote  it  YoiLskehaf  but  in  the  accompany- 
ing Dictionnaire  Huronne  it  appears 
under  the  form  Yoscaha.  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  it  is  commonly  written  Iou9- 
keha  (I8»keha)y  rarely  therein  Jouskeha, 
although  the  last  is  approximately  pho- 
netically correct.  According  to  Peter  D. 
Clarke,  a  native  Wyandot  (Huron)  his- 
torian (Traditional  Hist.  VVyandotts,  160, 
1870),  this  name  should  be  written 
TezhuskahaUy  which,  he  says,  is  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  **Grod  of  the  Forest,  or 
Nature."  His  translation  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
This  spelling  shows  that  the  Jouskdia 
form  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  preferable 
to  that  of  louskeha;  but  Tezhuskahau  of 
Clarke  may  be  Tidj68kd*d*t  a  contracted 
form  of  Ti8i(/8kd* d*f  the  component  ele- 
ments of  which  are:  fi-,  a  demonstrative 
pronominal  prefix  referring  to  size,  num- 
ber, or  quantity,  *80,*  *80  much,'  *BO 
many*;  s-y  the  iterative  adverbial  prefix, 
'again,'  *anew';  to-,  the  prefix  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  zoic  gender,  meaning  *  it';  «H*-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun  os^kd*, 
'sprout,*  'shoot';  and  d*-,  the  adjective 
'  little,'  '  small,*  sometimes  with  the  cari- 
tive  sense,  'dear  little.*  The  expression 
then  signifies,  'So  it  (is)  again  a  dear  lit- 
tle sprout.'  This  is  clearly  an  epithet 
expressive  of  the  floral  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  Teharonhiawagon.  This  expres- 
sion is  paralleled  in  signification  and 
composition  by  the  Mohawk  OterofUofl- 
ni*^&%  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  term 
Wd*^t&\  'maple,'  of  which  the  Onon- 
daga Odifi'dofinVii*  is  only  a  dialectic 
variant.  The  analvsis  of  the  Mohawk 
expression  is  as  follows:  o-,  the  prefix 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
singular  number,  zoic  gender,  meaning 
'it*;  te-,  a  modified  form  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  signifying  'self';  rofit-,  the 
nominal  stem  of  the  noun  orofl'Wt*,  'it- 
tree';  onnV'y  the  verbal  stem  of  the  per- 
fect tense,  signifying  '  has  made* ;  d'-,  the 
adjective  meaning  'little,'  'small,'  and 
refers  to  the  accompanying  noun-stem; 
the  expression  then  signifies:  'It  self  a 
small  tree  has  made,'  or  'It  has  made  itr 
self  into  a  small  tree,'  i.  e.  'a  sapling.' 
These  derivations  of  the  chief  appelm- 
tives  commonly  applied  to  Teharonhia- 
wagon show  that  he  was  never  connected 
in  any  manner  with  sun,  sky,  or  dawn. 
Teharonhiawagon  has  been  erroneously 
identified  by  different  authors  with  Hia- 
watha (q.  v.),  with  Agreskwe  {Are- 
g\v&^8^kuii\  'The  Reason  or  Cause  for 
Absence),  the  Iroquoian  War  god,  and 
with  Agatkonchoria,  'Masked  Face,'  the 
name  of  a  society  whose  meml>ers  are 
professed  exorcists  of  disease,  deriving 
their  authority  from  Hadu'i^*  (Onon- 
daga) or  Shagodiiowe'^gowa,  the  primal 
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being  of  disease  and  contemporary  of 
Teharonhiawa^on.  Megapolensis  gives 
Athzoockuatoriaho  as  another  Mohawk 
epithet  of  Teharonhia wagon. 

Like  most  American  Indian  mytholo- 
gies, the  Iroquoian  deals  with  three  great 
mythic  cosmical  periods.  In  the  first 
dwelt  a  race  of  gigantic  anthropic  l^eings — 
man-beings,  let  them  be  called,  because 
though  they  were  reputed  to  have  been 
larger,  purer,  wiser,  more  ancient,  and 
possessed  of  more  potent  orenda  (q.  v.), 
than  man,  and  having  superior  ability 
to  perform  the  great  elemental  func- 
tions characterizing  definitely  the  things 
represented  by  them,  they  neverthe- 
less had  the  form,  mien,  and  mind  of 
man,  their  creator;  for  unconsciously  did 
man  create  the  gods,  the  great  primal 
beings  of  cosmic  time— the  controllers  or 
directors,  or  impersonations,  of  the  bodies 
and  phenomena  of  nature — ^in  his  own 
image.  To  these  man-l)eings,  therefore, 
were  imputed  the  thought,  manners,  cus- 
toms, habit'',  and  social  organization  of 
their  creators;  notwithstanding  this,  man 
regarded  them  aa  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immortal;  for  by  a  curious  paradox,  man, 
mistaking  his  own  mental  fictions,  his 
metaphors,  for  realities,  explainea  his 
own  existence,  wisdom,  and  activities  as 
the  divine  prwiuct  of  the  creations  of  his 
own  inchoate  mind.  The  dwelling-place 
of  the  first  great  primal  beings,  character- 
ized by  fiora  and  fauna  respectively 
identical  with  the  plant  and  animal  life 
appearing  later  on  the  earth,  was  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  upper  surface 
of  the  visible  sky,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
solid  plain.  Here  live<i  the  first  beings  in 
peace  and  contentment  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time:  no  one  knows  or  ever  knew 
the  length  of  this  first  cosmic  period  of 
tranquil  existence.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  an  event  occurred  which  resulted 
in  a  metamorphosis  in  the  state  and 
aspect  of  ceU^tial  and  earthly  things;  in 
fact,  the  seeming  had  to  become  or  to  as- 
sume the  real,  and  so  came  to  pass  the 
cataclvsn^c  change  of  things  of  the  first 
period  into  that  now  seen  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  sky,  and  the  close  of  this 
period  was  the  dawn  of  the  gods  of  this 
mythology.  Into  the  sunless  and  moon- 
less skylahd— lighted  only  by  the  snowy 
white  flowers  of  the  great  tree  of  light, 
towering  high  near  the  lodge  of  Te^hao^ 
'hvxndjimrtV'khon'  (*Hethe  Earth-hold- 
er'),— the  presiding  chief  of  that  realm 
jealousy  crept.  This  chief,  reputed  to  be 
invulnerable  to  sorcery,  tooK  a  young 
wife  by  l)etrothal  in  fulfalment  of  a  dream. 
The  name  of  the  young  woman  was 
A ui^n  'fuVi',  *  Mature  Flowers, '  or  *  Matuze 
(i.  e.  Fertile)  Earth.'  Through  the 
machinations  of  Fin»-dragon  of  the  White 
Bociy,  the  deadjy  jealousy  of  the  aged 
presiding  chief  was  kindled  against  nis 


yoong  sponse.  Unfortonately  for  her 
wel&ire,  she,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of 
her  spouse  before  the  completion  of  the 
osual  ante-nuptial  ordeals,  became  par- 
thenogenetically  pregnant.  The  be- 
troth^ husband,  not  knowing  the  caose 
or  source  of  her  condition,  qaestioned 
her  chastity,  and  with  reluctance  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  his  suspected  bat 
innocent  spouse,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
change  the  nature  of  all  the  man-beings 
who  were  his  neighbors  and  associate 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  caused  the 
tree  of  light  which  stood  over  the  sup- 
posed aperture  through  which  the  sun 
now  shines  to  be  uprooted,  thus  forming 
an  abyss  into  the  empyrean  of  this  worldL 
By  stealth  he  cast  his  unsuspecting  young 
spouse  into  this  abyss.  Some  traditions 
say  that  this  occurred  after  Aw6»*ha'i* 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  which,  by 
this  occurrence,  she  reconceived  and  to 
which  she  again  gave  birth  on  this  earth. 
In  like  manner  the  man-beings.  Com, 
Beans,  Sunflower,  Tobacco,  D^r,  Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver,  and  all  their  associates, 
transformed  their  kind  into  the  forms  and 
sizes  and  with  the  habits  by  which  they 
are  known  to-day  on  earth,  and  then  cast 
them  down  into  the  abyss.  Only  the 
ancients,  the  so-called  elder  brothers,  of 
these  things  remained  in  the  skyland. 
Then  the  race  of  Te*hao**hw6fldjiawft*k'- 
*ho'^'  subsided.  This  great  cataclysmic 
chance  was  brought  about  because  none 
coulddivine  a  cure  for  his  illness  (jeal- 
ousy) by  ** searching  his  dream-word.** 
Then  the  tree  of  light  was  restored  to  its 
place.  These  events  brought  about  the 
second  cosmical  period.  The  expelled 
bride,  Aw6'^*ha'i*,  while  foiling  through 
cosmic  space,  or  the  upper  sky,  was  seen 
by  the  water-fowl  and  water  animals  of 
the  primal  sea,  who  at  once  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  providing  a  habitation 
for  her.  Some  traditions  say  that  the 
water-fowl  of  the  larger  kinds  flew  up  to 
meet  her  and  to  bring  her  slowly  down 
as  she  rested  on  their  united' backs. 
While  this  was  being  done,  the  best  div- 
ers among  the  water  animals  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  some  wet  earth, 
which  was  carefully  placed  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Great  Turtle.  This  earth  at 
once  began  to  expand  in  size,  and  on  it 
AwS°'ha^i*  was  eently  placed.  At  once 
she  began  to  walk  al)out  the  tiny  earth, 
and  it  continued  to  grow  in  size  thereby; 
she  even  took  handfuls  of  the  earth  and 
scattered  it  in  all  directions,  which  like- 
wise caused  it  to  continue  to  expand  un- 
til it  had  grown  so  laige  that  sne  could 
no  longer  see  its  bounds.  Then  shrubs,  red 
willow,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  be- 
gan toappear.  Indue  timeshegave  birth  to 
a  daughter.  A  fter  attaining  womanhood, 
this  daughter  was  courted  by  various  ani- 
mals and  beings  diggnised  in  the  aasomed 
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shape  of  fine-looking  young  men.  But, 
by  her  mother's  advice,  she  rejected  the 
suit  of  all,  until  a  voung  man  of  the  race 
of  the  Great  Turtle  sought  her  to  wife. 
He  was  accepted,  and  bidden  to  the  lodge 
of  her  mother.  In  the  twilight  he  came 
bearing  two,  some  say  three,  arrows,  of 
which  one  was  tipped  with  a  flint  point. 
As  the  young  woman  lay  down  he  passed 
two  of  the  arrows,  including  the  flint- 
tipped  one,  over  her  body ;  others  say  that 
he  placed  them  in  the  lodge  wall  just 
above  her  body.  Then  he  departed,  say- 
ing that  he  would  return  the  next  day. 
At  twilight  he  returned,  and,  taking  his 
arrows,  at  once  withdrew,  saying  that 
he  would  not  return  again.  In  due  time 
the  young  woman  gave  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  caused  her  death  by  violently 
bursting  through  her  armpit.  The  name 
of  the  culprit  was  Tawiskaron  (q.  v.), 
and  that  of  his  brother,  the  elder,  was 
Teharonhia wagon.  AwS'^'ha^i,  the  grand- 
mother, being  greatly  enraged  by  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  asked  the  twins 
which  of  the  twain  had  committed  this 
a^t.  Tawiskaron  quickly  repliwi,  accus- 
ing his  innocent  brother.  So  seizing  the 
supposed  culprit,  the  grandmother  cast 
him  far  away  among  the  shrubbery'.  He 
did  not  die  there,  but  grew  rapidly  to 
manhood;  his  grandmother  hated  him 
bitterly,  but  was  very  fond  of  Tawis- 
karon. 

In  time,  Teharonhiawa^on  was  taught 
by  his  father  how  to  build  a  lodge,  to 
kindle  fire,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  his  fathergivinghim  bean,  melon, 
scjuash,  tobacco,  and  corn  seed.  He  gave 
his  son  likewise  the  third  arrow,  by 
which  he  must  destroy  the  great  water 
serpent,  the  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Body,  when  it  should  lx?gin  to  destroy  the 
things  he  was  to  create  and  cause  to  grow. 
Teharonhia  wagon  then  toile<i  at  his  tasks, 
forming  the  animals  and  birds,  and  mak- 
ing the  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
In  all  this  his  gramhnother  and  his  twin 
brother  sought  to  thwart  him  bvall  man- 
ner of  devices,  but  by  the  timely  counsel 
of  his  father  he  was  able  to  defeat  all  their 
effort*?.  H  is  labor  was  to  prepare  the  earth 
for  man,  whom  later  he  was  to  create. 
For  ease  of  transit  for  man,  he  had  made 
the  rivers  and  streams  with  double  cur- 
rents, the  one  running  in  one  direction 
and  the  other  in  an  o}>posite  one;  but  his 
brother  changeil  this  by  putting  falls  and 
ca-scades  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  The 
grandmother,  seeing  that  Teharonhiawa- 
gon  had  produced  great  ears  of  perfect 
com,  immediately  blighted  his  work, 
saying,  **  You  desire  the  people  you  are 
about  to  make  to  \)e  too  happy  and  too 
well-provided  with  necessaries.*'  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  brother 


and  grandmother  to  his  work  for  the  good 
of  man,  he  thwarted  all  their  schemes. 
Finally,  the  grandmother,  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  methods  of  opposition, 
challenged  her  grandson,  Teharonhiawa- 
gon,  to  play  a  game  of  the  bowl  and  plum- 
pits,  the  prize  of  the  winner  to  be  the 
rulership  of  the  world.  The  grandson 
willingly  accepted  the  challenge.  Ac- 
cording to  custom  ten  days  were  allowed 
the  contestants  to  prepare  for  the  strug- 
gle of  orendaa.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  grandmother  came  to  the  lodge  of  her 
grandson,  bringing  her  bowl  and  plum- 
pits.  He  would  use  her  bowl,  but  not  her 
Sits,  as  they  were  something  alive  and  un- 
er  the  control  of  the  mincTof  the  grand- 
mother. His  own  were  the  cr^ts  of 
chickadees,  who  had  responded  to  his  call 
for  aid.  He  took  six  of  these  crests,  and 
thev  magically  remained  alive.  When  he 
ana  his  grandmother  were  readj,  Teha- 
ronhiawagon  called  in  a  loud  voice,  "All 
you  whose  bodies  I  have  formed,  do  you 
now  put  forth  your  orenda  in  order  that 
we  may  conquer  in  this  struggle,  so  that 
all  of  you  may  live ! ' '  Then  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  shake  the  bowl,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Now,  verily,  shall  appear  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  all  the  things  that  I  nave  done 
or  made!*'  The  grandmother  failed  to 
score,  while  Teharonhiawagon  made  the 
highest  score  possible  at  one  shake  of  the 
bowl,  and  so  won  the  government  of  all 
living  things. 

Teharonhiawagon,  in  going  from  place 
to  place  viewing  nis  work,  one  day  found 
that  all  the  animals  he  had  formed  had 
disappeareil.  He  went  at  once  in  many 
directions  seeking  them.  While  thus 
unsuccessfully  engaged,  a  bird  told  him 
that  they  were. shut  up  in  a  vast  cavern 
in  a  rockv  cliff,  wherein  his  brother  had 
concealecl  them.  Having  discovered  the 
place,  he  removed  the  rock  that  close^l 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  then  ordered 
the  animals  and  the  birds  to  come  forth. 
While  the  creatures  were  issuinji;  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  their  maker, 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother,  notic- 
ing that  the  animals  were  again  becoming 
plentiful,  and  divining  the  cause,  has- 
tened to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  at 
once  closed  it  with  the  great  rock.  The 
few  creatures  which  did  not  have  the  op 
portunity  to  escape  became  changed  in 
their  natures,  which  thereafter  were  evil, 
uncanny,  monstrous,  and  otkon  (q.  v.). 
This  incident  is  seemingly  a  figurative 
description  of  the  annual  forced  hiberna- 
tion of  certain  animals  and  reptiles  and 
the  migration  of  certain  birds,  and  shows 
that  Teharonhiawagon  had  the  power  to 
change  the  seasons  by  bringing  back  the 
summer. 
As  the  animals  were  intended  to  serve 
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for  the  sustenance  of  haman  beings  aboat 
to  be  formed,  Teharonhiawa^n  enjoined 
on  them  the  duty  of  ^rmitting  them- 
selves to  be  taken,  provided  men  in  kill- 
ing them  did  it  with  despatch.  In  fur-  . 
therance  of  this  contract  he  questioned 
some  of  the  animals  to  learn  in  what  man- 
ner their  posterity  would  defend  them- 
selves against  human  beings.  The  answer 
of  the  Bear  was  that  his  posterity  would 
fiee  to  escape;  thereupon,  Teharonhia- 
waffon  stuffed  the  Bear*s  legs  full  of  fat 
and  meat  in  order  to  make  him  slow  and 
clumsy  in  running.  The  Deer  answered 
that  his  posteritv  would  stand  and  not 
flee,  and  would  bite  human  beings  who 
hunted  them;  then  Teharonhiawagon 
twisted  out  the  teeth  of  the  Deer's  upper 
Jaw,  thus  rendering  his  bite  harmless. 
A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  buffalo 
and  the  elk. 

According  to  the  recorded  beliefs  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  louskeha  (ISskeha) 
who  provided  them  with  so  many  fine 
rivers  and  lakes  and  fertile  fields. 
The  earth  was  drv,  for  a  monstrous  Frog 
had  gathered  all  the  waters  under  its 
arm-pit,  so  that  louskeha  and  his  peo]3le 
could  obtain  no  water  except  through  its 
agency.  To  free  himself  and  his  people 
from  this  lx)ndage,  louskeha  made  an 
incision  under  the  arm-pit  of  the  Frog, 
through  which  the  waters  issued  in  so 
great  abundance  that  they  overflowed  the 
earth,  forming  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Without  louskeha,  they  said,  their  ket- 
tles would  not  boil,  for  he  had  learned 
from  the  Turtle  the  art  of  kindling  fire, 
and  this  art  he  had  taught  them;  by  his 
aid  alone  their  hunting  was  successful: 
were  it  not  for  him  they  could  not  so  easily 
have  captured  game  animals,  for  they 
had  not  always  enjoye<l  freedom,  having 
been  confineci  in  a  vast  cavern.  In  free- 
ing them  louskeha  ho  charmed  them  by 
an  arrow  stroke  in  the  foot  as  they  came 
forth  that  he  might  easily  afterward  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  them  at  will.  The 
Wolf  escaped  this  stroke,  hence  it  is  dif- 
flcult  to  take  him  in  the  chase.  It  is 
from  louHkeha,  they  said,  that  they  had 
thoir  verdant  fieldt?,  com,  beans,  tobacco, 
squashes,  and  sunflowers;  abnndantcom 
harvests  and  lixlges  filled  with  matured 
ears  of  corn  they  owed  to  no  one  but 
louskeha.  Early  in  1636  these  Indians 
were  greatly  perturbed  by  the  reputed 
omens  of  an  approaching  famine.  lou- 
skeha had  been  seen  in  vision,  sad,  and  as 
lean  as  a  skeleton,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
shriveled  ear  of  com,  and  some  even 
added  that  he  carried  the  1^  of  a  human 
being,  which  he  tore  with  his  teeth. 
All  these  were  to  them  infallible  signs  of 
a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Among  these 
same   Hurons,    Aw^*ha^i,    the    grand- 


mother of  louskeha  or  Teharonhiawagon, 
was  known  by  the  name  Ataentsic  or 
Eataentsic  (i.  e.  Ei&'tAg^'^tdf',  'She 
Whose  Body  is  Ancient'),  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  avoiding  the 
utterance  of  a  person's  proper  name,  sup- 
planted her  real  name.  These  Hurons 
believed  that  their  louskeha  and  his 
grandmother  dwelt  in  a  great  lodge  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  (some  said  western) 
extremity  of  the  world — that  is,  not 
much  farther  away  than  the  bounds  of 
their  hunting  grounds;  this  iodse  of 
louskeha  was  built  on  Uie  model  of  their 
own,  and  it  was  reputed  to  be  stocked 
with  an  abundance  of  com,  baans, 
squashes,  sunflower  oil,  and  various  dried 
meats — with  all  thincs  to  support  life  in 
mat  plenty;  they  b^eved  that  he  and 
Bis  grandmother  planted  and  cultivated 
land,  worked,  drank,  ate,  slept,  and 
were  lascivious  like  themselves;  that  all 
the  animals  of  the  world  belonged  to 
them;  that  louskeha  was  very  kind  and 
gave  growth  to  all  thines,  sending  fine 
weather  and  other  good  gifts;  that  he 
bad  charge  and  care  of  the  living,  and  of 
the  things  that  concerned  life,  and  so  he 
was  judged  good.  On  the  contrary,  his 
grandmother  had  charge  of  the  souls,  the 
manes,  and  because  the  Indians  believed 
that  she  (the  Earth)  caused  men  to  die, 
they  ad  j  udged  her  wicked  and  deetrmrti  ve, 
and  not  because  she  sometimes  sent  bad 
weather  or  at  times  undid  the  good  things 
done  by  her  grandson;  they  believed  that 
louskeha  grew  old  like  all  living  things, 
but  that  he  had  the  power  instantly  to 
rejuvenate  himself,  and  so  he  never 
died;  that  at  death  the  soul  of  man  went 
directly  to  the  lodge  of  louskeha  and 
Aw6°*ha^i  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  this 
Woman  Ancient  of  Days  for  her  health. 
These  are  substantially  the  current  Iro- 
quois beliefs  regarding  Teharonhiawagon. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  final  labors  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon on  this  earth  was  his  great 
victorv  in  a  contest  of  orendas  over  the 
hunchback  Hadu'^i',  the  unborn  primal 
being,  Disease  and  D«ath,  whose  forfeiture 
of  lite  was  redeemed  by  his  promise  to 
aid  man  by  curing,  on  certain  conditions, 
diseases  arising  from  the  infection  of  the 
•earth  with  the  malign  potency  of  the 
body  of  Hadu'^i'  bv  his  having  first 
wandere<l  over  it.  Tfo  this  event  the  im- 
portant Maskeil-face  Society  of  exorcists 
of  (li8ea.so  owes  its  oriein.  At  the  New 
Year  ceri'mony  its  menabers  essav  to  ex- 
orcise and  banish  disease  ana  death- 
causing  agencies  from  the  community. 

The  great  and  most  important  New 
Year  ceremony  amon^  the  Iroquois  who 
still  hold  to  their  ancient  faith  and  cus- 
toms, at  which  is  burned  a  pure-white 
dog  as  a  sacrifice,  is  held  in  honor  of 
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Teharonhiawagon  for  his  works,  bless- 
ingS|  and  goodness,  which  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  people.  See  Mythology^ 
NanabozhOf  Tawiskaron,       (j.  n.  b.  h.J 

Tehata  ({)robably  Cora  teuit  or  teaJtay 
*  man. ' — Brin  ton ) .  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Nevome  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  neigh- 
bors of  the  Basiroa,  who  lived  b.  of  the 
iluvaguere  and  Tehuizo,  who  in  turn 
reside!  about  8  leagues  e.  of  Tepahue. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864. 

Tehauremet.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margry,  D6c., 
Ill,  288, 1878)  learned  from  the  E'bahamo 
as  being  n.  e.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.  of 
Texas. 

Te&remetei.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  271,  17?8.  Th«ar»- 
meto.— Joutel  in  French,  Hist.  Ctoll.  La.,  i,  162, 
1846.    Theaoremeto.— Ibid. 

Tehawnt.  The  Cowlitz  name  for  the 
Salish  on  Skukum  Chuck,  an  e.  tributary 
of  upper  Chehalis  r.,  Thurston  co., 
Wash. 

T&awiitea.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tehoanonghroonaw.  An  unidentified 
tribe  known  to  the  Iroquois. — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  1854. 

Tehononiadegi  ('there  his  lodge  was 
burned').  A  small  Seneca  village  for- 
merly situated  in  Warren  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  4  m.  from 
the  New  York  state  line.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  noted  Seneca  chief  Corn- 
planter,     (q.  V.) 

Chinuchthungutho.— Rosecrantz  (1792)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  AtT.,  i.  337,  1832.  Gornplaatert.— 
Brown,  West  Gaz.,  355,  1817.  De-o-no-ui-da'-fa.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroo.,  229, 1851.  JenneMdafa. — 
Alden  (1816)ln  Day.  Pa., 656, 1843.  Juniaadagoa.— 
Rantom  (1/94)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i, 
609,  1832.  New  Arrow  town.— Proeter  (1791),  ibid., 
152.  Obaletown.— Drake,  Bk.  Indn.,  bk.  6,  119, 
1848.  O'Beel'i  town.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St. 
Papeni.  Ind.  AfT..  i.  151,  1832.  Oaoffhaadaffo.— 
Jonnwn  Hull  conference  (1774)  in  N.  \.  Doc.  Ool. 
HiKt.,  VIII.  426.  1857.  Seneca  Abeal.— Treaty  of 
FortHtanwix  (1784)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I., 
10. 1832.  Tehononsade^.— Hewitt,  inf'n.  1886  (Sen- 
eca form).  T^achshegouchton^ee.— Procter  (1791) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  152, 1832.  ThiTen- 
goa.— Pouchot  map  ( 1758)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
1, 694.  1858. 

Tehoragwanegen  ('He  has  placed  two 
planets  together')-  An  Iroquois  war- 
chief  of  the  Caughnawapa  Mohawk,  Que- 
hec,  known  also  as  Thomas  Williams; 
born  about  1 75.^^-59.  His  mother  was 
Mary  de  Roguers,  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deeriield,  Mass., 
who,  with  the  ix)rtioii  of  his  family  not 
murdere^i  on  the  spot,  wa.s  taken  captive 
by  a  Imnd  of  French  and  Indians  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  29,  17l)4.  Kunice,  one  of 
John  Williams'  daughters,  while  a  cap- 
tive became  stronglv  attached  to  the  In- 
dians, and  afterwanl,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Jesuit<»,  married  aCaughiiawagachief 
known  as  De  Roguers,  to  whom  she  bore 
three  children,  Catherine,  Mary,  and 
John.  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  died  when  the  latter 
was  only  15  months  old,  and  he  was  then 


adopted  by  his  aont  Oatherine,  the  wife 
of  a  noted  Caushnawa^  chief,  X.  Rice, 
who  had  no  neirs.  Tehoragwanegen, 
having  been  born  and  reared  among  the 
Indians,  acquired  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage. As  a  boy  he  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  was  reared  by  his  aunt  in 
tne  Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
although  then  only  about  17  years  of 
age,  l^horagwanegien  accompanied  the 
war-parties  of  his  tribe  on  various  ex- 
peditions against  the  colonists  of  the 
northern  frontiers.  It  appears  that  his 
grandmother,  Eunice,  persistently  urged 
him  to  follow  these  hostile  bands  to  pre- 
vent, when  possible,  the  massacre  of  de- 
fenceless women  and  children,  and  on 
various  occasions  he  bent  every  effort  to 
have  the  American  prisoners  treated 
with  humanity  and  kindness.  In  1777, 
at  the  head  of  his  band,  he  joined  the 
army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign  around  Sara- 
toga that  ended  in  Burgoyne' s  surrender. 
Having  remonstrated  with  Bui^yne 
against  the  needless  cruelty  shown  toward 
the  colonists  by  the  western  Indians, 
among  whom  were  the  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, Menominee,  and  Winnebago, 
burgoyne  rebuked  them  so  severely 
that  they  became  offended  and  soon  after- 
ward deserted  the  armv.  Had  Tehorag- 
wanegen's  advice  been  followed,  the  mur- 
der of  Miss  JaneMcCrea  near  Ft  Edward, 
N.  Y. ,  would  never  have  been  perpetrated. 
In  1780  he  was  attached  to  the  corps  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  during  its  desolating 
operations  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
expressed  so  strong  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Tones  and  some  of  the 
allied  Indian  warriors  that  he  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Johnson,  who 
feared,  however,  an  open  rupture  with 
him  on  account  of  his  high  standing  with 
Gov.  Carleton  of  Canada  for  his  valued 
services  to  the  government.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  Tehoragwanegen  visited 
nis  relatives  in  New  England,  where  he 
met  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk  land,  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  In  1789,  with  two 
others  of  his  tribe,  he  took  steps  toward 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  New  York  in  1796,  between  the  state 
and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  by 
which  these  Indians  were  compensated 
for  lands  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. The  other  two  delegates  were 
Ohnawiio  ('Good  Stream')  and  Atiato- 
harongwen  (*His  Body  is  Taken  Down 
from  Hanging'),  alias  Colonel  Lewis 
Cook. 

In  1800  Tehoragwanegen  took  his  two 
Bons  to  be  educated  among  his  relatives. 
One  of  the^^e  was  Eleazer  Williams  (q.  v. ), 
the  reputed  Dauphin  of  France.  In  1801, 
Tehoragwanegen,  with  a  party  of  Caugh- 
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nawaga,  viaited,  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
west Bay  Company,  the  Red  r.  and  the 
Rocky  mts.  He  warmly  espoused  the 
Amen(^n  caune  during  the  War  of  1812. 
His  death  occurri><l  at  his  native  village, 
Aug.  16,  1849,  at  tiie  advanced  age  of  91. 
See  Williams'  Life  of  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne- 
ken,  1859.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Teh-toot-tah.    iSee  Dohasan. 

Tehneco  (acoonling  to  Buelna  the  name 
is  from  the  C'ahita  term  teeca^  tehuecay 
•sky';  or  from  leeca  *8ky,'  and  tehueli 
*blue' ).  One  of  the  Cahita  tribes  living 
on  the  Rio  Fuerte,  alnrnt  lat.  26°  40^  n.w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  included  the  settle- 
ment<«  of  Hiara,  Charac,  Hichucio,  Mata- 
pan,  Sibirijoa,  and  Tehueco.  The  dialect 
8p.)ken  wa^  thesamea-sthatof  theZuaqne. 

T>»gueco.— <>rozc<i  y  Berra.  GeoK*.  68,  1864.  The- 
huaeo.— Ibid.  Ziuu^ae.— Ibid,  (referring  to  the 
dialect:  strictly  n  distinct  division). 

Tehueco.  Formerly  the  principal  pue- 
blo of  the  Tehueco  tribe,  on  the  e.  bemk 

of  Rio  Fuerte,  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
TefOAoo.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Well-Bott,  1726.  Tegueoo.  —Hardy.  Trav.  in  Mex., 
438. 1829.  Tehaeco.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  map, 
1864. 

Tehnerichic  (referring  to  a  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  girl).  A  sniall  pueblo  of  the 
Tarahumare,  with  a  mission  church,  situ- 
ated 8.  E.  of  Fiatopil&s,  8.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n.  1894. 
Tefuerichic. — On>zco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  323, 18W. 

Tehnizo.  A  suVNlivi^don  or  settlement 
of  the  Nevoriie,  df*scribed  a.«?  neighbors  of 
the  Ilios,  who  were  i«ettled  8  leagues  e.  of 
Tepahue(Tepachi?),in  e.  Sonora, Mexico. 

Tehuiio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864.  Te- 
httiso.— Ibid..  351. 

Teiakhochoe  (  Tt^iaq;dtcoe. ) .  A  Chinook- 
an  trilx*  formerly  residing  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Columbia  r.,  in  Columbia  co., 
Oreg.,  alxnit  ,S  ni.  alx)ve  Oak  point. — 
Boan,  Kathlamet  Text*«,  6,  1901. 

Teiynghsaragarat.    See  Onechsageral. 

Tejeningge  Oniplng  {Te-je-llng-ge  0-ui- 
pin(f) .  T\w  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo  on  thes.sloi»i'()f  tliehillson  which 
Htan<l.s  the  I)^t•^*ent  pueblo  of  8an  Juan,  on 
the  Ki( )  ( Jraiule  in  New  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  Handelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
84,'  ISOiM  the  Tewa  claim  that  this  pueblo 
markn  the  center  of  the  range  of  their 
people,  and  that  tlie  division  into  two 
branches,  of  wliich  the  Tewa  l)ecame  the 
northern  and  the  Tano  the  southern, 
took  ]>lact'  there  in  very  ancient  times. 

Tejey.  A  Costanoan  village situateii  in 
1819  within  10  m.  (►f  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  6,1860. 

Tejolocachic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Paphigochic  r.,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  ab<^ut  8  m.  s.  of  Ma- 
tachic. — Orozco  y  Herra,  Geog.,  323, 1864. 

Tejon  ( Sj)an. : ' racc<K)n ' ).  A  local  name 
often  applied  to  certain  groups  of  Indians 
at  the  >.  end  of  San  Joaquin  valley,  Cal. 
It  includes   Indians  of   three  linguistic 


families:  Ft  Tejon,  on  Cafiada  de  las 
Uvas,  was  held  by  a  division  of  the 
Chnmash;  the  upper  part  of  Tejon 
rancho,  including  the  part  of  Tejon  cr.  in 
the  mountains,  was  held  by  the  8hoeho- 
nean  Gitanemuk;  the  lower  part  of  this 
stream  and  rancho,  inclndinf;  the  present 
ranch  settlement  (the  headqoarters  of  a 
reservation  established  in  1853)  on  Paso 
cr.,  belonged  either  to  the  same  Shoeho- 
neans  or  to  the  Yoknts  tribe  called 
Yauelmani,  or  at  least  was  visited  bv  the 
latter.  On  the  establishment  of  thel'ejon 
res  in  1853,  Indians  from  a  considerable 
area  were  assembled  thereon.  In  1864 
most  of  these  were  removed  toTnle  River 
res.,  where  the  Yauelmani  are  now  popu- 
larly known  as  Tejon  Indians.  On  Te- 
jon rancho,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  still  a  settlement,  mainly  of  Sho- 
shoneans,  and  these  principally  of  the 
Gitanem  uk .  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

Tahon.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  246. 1S77.  Tcjw.— WUliam 
son  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  v,  20. 185S.  TiqoMs.~Beale 
(1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  f>oc.  4.  92d  Oonir.,  spec,  seat., 
878,  18^3.  Tqnaesas.— Galiaoo.  Relacion,  cxvii. 
1802.  Texon.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 
32d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  256. 1853.  TialiB-Bsk.— Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ul.  370. 1877.  nilia,— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc..  xxin.SOl.  1886. 

Tejonei  (Span.:  *  raccoons').  A  tribe 
living  at  Keynosa,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in 
the  middle  of  the  18tli  century.  In  1757. 
when  Tienda  de  Cuervo  inspected  thf 
new  settlement,  he  reported  tluit  this  wa:^ 
the  native  place  of  the  Tejonee  (Revista, 
1757,  MS.  m  Archivo  Gen.).  Pimentel 
(Lenguas,  ii,  409,  1865)  uses  the  name  as 
synonymous  with  Coahuilteco.  If  this  is 
correct,  it  probably  settles  the  Question  of 
the  linguistic  affiliation  of  tneir  asso- 
ciates, as  the  Comecrudos,  Pintoe,  Maya- 
pemes,  C'ueros  Quemados,  Zalapagaemes, 
and  others.  By  1757  the  Tejones  had 
entered  the  missions  at  both  Reynoea  and 
Camargo,  but  in  greater  numbers  at  the 
former  place,  where  they  mingled  with 
the  tribes  nameil  above  (.Mission  reot>rds 
in  the  parish  churches  at  Reynoea  and 
Camargo.  examined  in  1 907) .  According 
to  Ripjterda,  governor  of  Texas,  by  1773 
most  of  the  tribe  had  acquired  the' Span- 
ish language  (Complaint  about  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  in  Nuevo  Santander, 
MS.  in  B*^xar  Archives,  1773).  The  ex- 
isting mission  records  at  Reynosa  and 
Camargo  8how  that  the  Tejones  remained 
at  these  missions  well  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  remnant  of  the  tribe,  together 
with  a  few  Comecrudos  and  Pinter,  still 
live  (HK)7)  between  modern  Reynoea  an<l 
Camargo,  at  Las  Prietas,  which  is  about  on 
the  site  of  Old  Reynosa,  where  Cuervo 
found  the  Tejones'  in  1757.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Gatschet  reporte<l  them  at  the  same 
place  in  1887.  (e.  e.  b.  ) 

Todezenos.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  298, 1864  ('>rob- 
ably  identical).    TesoBM.— Ibid.,  294. 
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Tejna.    A  branch  of  the  Apache  who  in 

the  18th  century  lived  in  the  sierras  of 

Salt  r.,  Ariz.  P^bablv  the  Ton  toe. 
FijuM.— Keane  in  BtaDfora.  Ck>mpeDd..  464.  1878 
(misprint).  Tehoa.— Bancroft,  Ariz. ana  N.  Hex., 
393.  1889.  Titjna.— Front  map  (1777)  in  Coues, 
Qak^  Diary.  1900.  Tabipaia  T^na.— Oarote 
( 1776) .  Diary,  308, 1900.  Tavipaiat^wL^Bancrof t, 
loc.  cit. 

Tekakwitha,  Catherine  (called  also  the 
**Indian  Saint,"  "LaSaincteSauvagesse," 
and  the  **Lily  of  the  Mohawks'*).  The 
daughter  of  a  Mohawk  warrior  by  a  Catho- 
lic Christian  Algonkin  woman  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Iroquois  at  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec;  bom  in  16«56  at  Caugnah- 
waga,  a  palisaded  town  of  the  Turtle  cli^ 
of  the  Mohawk,  on  Mohawk  r.,  near  the 
present  Auriesville,  N.  Y.  Tekakwitha 
was  about  4  years  of  age  when  the  yilla^ 
was  ravaged  by  smallpox,  among  its  vic- 
tims beintfher  mother,  who  left  an  infant 
son  that  aid  not  long  survive.  Tekak- 
witha was  about  10  years  of  age  when  De 
Tracy  burned  the  Mohawk  villages,  an  act 
resulting  in  the  general  peace  ojf  1666. 
After  the  destruction  of  their  settlement, 
the  Turtle  clan  removed  to  the  n.  side 
of  Mohawk  r.,  where  Tekakwitha  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Christian  faith.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  Fathers  Bniyas,  Fremin,and  Pierron 
visited  her  uncle'  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  she  waited  on  them,  thus  gain- 
ing her  first  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1676, 
she  was  baptized  by  Father  Lamberville, 
and  at  onc*e  became  the  objectof  contempt 
and  derision  to  many  of  her  tribe,  the  per- 
secution continuing  for  about  two  years. 
By  refusing  to  marry  she  had  already  in- 
curred the  displeasure  and  anger  of  her 
aunt;  for  observing  the  Sabbath  she  was 
denied  food,  and  because  she  would  not 
labor  in  the  corn-fields  on  that  day,  she 
wasstoned;  ayoungMohawk  warrior  went 
so  far  as  to  raise  his  tomahawk  menacingly 
over  her  hc^,  but  she  awaited  tjie  blow 
with  such  calmness  that  her  assailant  de- 
sisted and  slunk  away. 

When  still  quite  young  Tekakwitha 
aided  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties, 
and  wlien  not  thus  occupie<l  amused  her- 
self, like  other  Indian  children,  with  her 
toys.  She  dressed  like  other  girls  of  her 
age,  and  ornamented  her  person  with  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  finger-rings,  and  ear-bobs. 
As  a  young  woman  she  was  well  poised 
and  skilful  in  doing  such  work  as  Indian 
girls  were  accustomed  to  do  in  elk-hair 
and  porcupine-quills,  and  from  bark  and 
other  fibers  she  made  bands  for  carrying 
burdens.  She  also  became  so  adept  in  the 
manufacture  of  wampum  l)elts,  such  as 
were  used  in  public  affairs,  that  she  was 
frequently  employed  in  making  them. 
She  coula  also  sew  well  in  the  Caucasian 
way,  having  learned  the  art  from  French 


prisoners  among  her  tribe.  She  made 
ribbons  or  bands  of  eel-skins,  sashes  from 
the  fibers  of  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  of 
willow  bark  and  twigs,  and  bark  buckets 
for  carrying  water;  she  likewise  learned 
how  to  make  pestles  for  pounding  cx>m; 
in  short,  she  was  ever  ousy  with  the 
multiplicity  of  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Indian  women  generally.  Although 
frail,  Tekakwitha  was  the  first  at  work  in 
the  morning.  The  years  before  her  bap- 
tism passed  in  this  manner,  and  she  had 
no  other  ideals  set  before  her  than  those 
current  among  her  pagan  relations.  It  is 
said  she  was  virtuous  in  every  way,  was 
not  attached  to  beliefs  in  visions  or 
dreams,  had  no  desire  to  take  part  in 
dances  or  games,  and  was  not  cruel,  even 
to  prisoners,  like  other  Indian  girls — in 
short,  she  was  of  a  disposition  unusual 
among  the  girls  of  her  time  and  people. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  fervent  Catho- 
lic Christian  Iroquois  dwelt  at  the  Sault 
Saint  Louis,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
habit  of  makinff  visits  to  the  villages  of 
the  Iroquois  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  proselyting  their  kindred  to  the  new 
faith.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  a  former  inhabitant  and  chief  of 
the  Oneida  village,  was  Ogenratarihen 
('Hot  Ashes'),  sometimes  called  Ix>ui8 
Garonhiagu('\  In  1677,  while  making  a 
tour  of  the  Indian  villages,  on  learning 
that  Tekakwitha  was  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  her  new  faith,  ne,  with  two  com- 
panions, placed  her  in  a  canoe  and  started 
for  the  Sault,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
autumn,  bearing  letters  from  Father 
Lamberville  extolling  her  virtues.  Here 
she  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in 
the  exercises  of  a  holy  life,  practising  great 
austerities.  Visiting  Montreal,  she  saw 
the  nuns  of  Marguerite  Bourgeois  at  their 
school  work,  and  aware  of  the  charity  of 
the  Hospital  Sisters  of  Ville-Marie  shown 
toward  ner  people,  she  sought  to  found 
a  convent  on  Heron  id. ,  among  the  rapids 
of  Saint  Lawrence  r.  This  project  was  ridi- 
culed by  her  friends,  and  even  the  father 
was  amused;  he  nevertheless  permitted 
her  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  thus 
she  became  the  first  Indian  nun  among 
her  people.  Among  the  means  which 
Tekakwitha  undertook  to  mortify  her 
body  was  to  engage  a  friend  to  fiagellate 
her  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  when  she 
became  too  weak  to  bear  it  longer. 

She  died  Apr.  17,  1680,  and  was  buried 
s.  of  La  Chine  rapids  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, midway  between  La  Prairie  and 
Oaughnawa^,  Quebec;.  Six  days  after 
her  death  Father  Chaucheti^re,  while  at 
prayer,  "had a  vision  in  which  Catherine 
arrayeil  in  gl^ry  appeared  to  him."  Her 
remarkable  life  so  impressed  the  minds  of 
the  faithful,  Iwjth  Indians  and  whites, 
that  many  came  to  pray  at  her  tomb.  It  is 
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Kaid  that  manv  persons  who  were  ill  have 
been  hi-aleil  tliruuirh  in  waking  her  inter- 
ci-fle-iMn  in  their  Ijehalf.  and  that  many 
striking;  vision:- and  revelation.^  have  taken 
place  at  h»-r  t«  •nil>.  Th^re  is  a  luemorial 
c^o^:?  liearini?  an  inscTi]iti(iD  at  Auries- 
ville.  N.  Y..  anil  at  St  Juseph*  Seminarv, 
Dun\vfM>iie.  N.  Y.,  a  (^tatue  standi  in 
memory « »f  her.  I'litil  1  •^i***  a  tall  mission 
CToas  marke<i  her  burial  ]ilaee.  but  in  that 
vear  the  Ri-v.  ('.  A.  Walw«irth,  of  All»any, 
Si.  Y.,  ereott.il  n«*ar  it  a  larjre  jrranite  sar- 
cophai2u>.  Itearini;  the  lev'cnd  in  native 
words.  *w  lifautitiil  tlnwer,  it  ha«»  blos- 
sonif^l  anmni;  native  men."  Consult 
Chanihi-tit'n-.  Vi*-  de  Catherine  Tetra- 
kouita.  1>»>7.  and  Kllen  H.  Walwurth  in 
The  Indian  .Senlimd.  11*C»S.     i  j.  n.  b.  h.  » 

Tekanitii  'pi.  of  htititH,  'Km!/  j»rovin- 
cially  knnwn  a-*  S-ahin,'  or  'cabhin.' 
bv early  tnidtP*  and  ctilnnistM.  A  Cher- 
okee M*ttl  en  iwit.  fiininmnly  kntiwn  t"  the 
white.'' a.-?  Tickarii-tly.  t»r  ('al»bin«!.  in  ujh 
per  <  ieijrjia,  aln.-ut  tht-  pi-riiMl  nf  tht*  re- 
moval I'f  the  tri)»»*  in  \^'.i\*.  (  i.  yi.) 

B.  .\.  K..  14i.  \^<. 

Tekep.  A  <  'hninashan  villagif  f«  inner ly 
near  Santa  ln»'s  mi.*.-i«»n.  Santa  Karl.iara 
c*}.,  Cal.— Tavlnr  in  Cal.  Farmer.  *.K't.  l.\ 
1S61. 

Tekiiedaneyont  I'pUu^  of  the  haniiinir 
liell.* — Miinran  .  A  S«.*niTa  villairt*.  rum- 
munty  ku'^wn  as  II«'.l  Jat-ket  Village, 
foniii-rly  in  Hri«*ro..  N.  Y. 

Red  Jacket  Village— M-rv;iii.  Lv«i:uc  iTi^i..  4'>'. 
\<*l.    Te-ki»e'-d»-ne-yout.  — I!:-!. 

Tekoedi    i']<m.i.1i'  or   Tt-k.*   an   i.*land 

near  thi*  n.  ♦i.-l  «ii   I'rini't-  nf  Wale^  i«l.   . 

A  Tlinjit  tlivi-i«.ii  U'liinL'iriL'  i"  tin*  "WoU 

(or  H;itrli'    I'linitiy  aiitl  iivinir  at  ToninL-:, 

Sanva.  an>l  Kilii-'MMi.  Alit-ka. 

tekAedi  -K:r.«-.  J.':.k:i   It.-I..    Ij".  l^^i.     t«kii- 

edi.— I'  .  !  .  i>.    Te  qoedi. — ^w.iiiti-ri.  r".».-lil  !;■■:»'*. 

B.  A.  i: .  :-i. 

Tekta.  A  Yur-k  v:llaj»-  "n  Klamath 
r.  :i  Hi.  l-tl-'W  KiaiiiaTh  I*,  n..  y.  \v.  Cal. 

Tekumigizhik.     ^•••'  T  k*i  .■•.■;' -i*. 

Tekunratum  T-'  -:-'  .  Afi-riiier 
f»kii.ajai^.  lai:-'.  a:  :!»'•  i:. -■•:!!»  ••£  okina- 
kani-  r..  Wa-!.. — >':i'Vi:.*ii.Iii.i.  Afi.  Kt.-j«.. 

Telamene.  A:.  •::ii'i.-!itii:' •!  trilt*  i-r 
vili.ij'-  ■:"  -a:.:-}.  . I- :•'■'.  Marjrv.  Iv'i-.. 
HI.  -'»'».  >7"«  !».irr;»-l  :>•-:;:  tl.f  Iii-iiaii- 
ipri-lM-ly  Karaiika'Aa  in-.ir  MataLT'-rda 
hav.    T  \;i-.    ;.-    i-i-il.L'    N.    K.    « -t    MalluMlf 


( (  •'.■  r.:  1  ■    r. 


<'<■■  :•-  Kr- :.■»:.  Il>:.  C-.;!. 


La..  I   :  .   l-J 

Telamni.  A  V-.kur*  ^lari|"-aii  Tril-e 
fi»ri:.'r'.y  l:v;:._: ..::  i..\vrr  Kawi'.-.i:  r..  Cal. 
pow.r-  r-T:*.  N.  A.  Ktiin  i..  i:i.  :;70. 
1S77  ;..■■'  :  !:.♦■::.  '2  in.  ••♦■li  w  V:-alia. 
Th»y  :■'.  ^.i:  ■  r..  }.av.-  !;ii::.U-rt^l  lo.'^  ,,n 
th»*  K'-. -:."  r. -.  :.  >n1.  r.':t  art*  i."\v 
exti:.'  '. 

Ta-lum-r.-*  —  ■      ■  •  .•     -•  •.     :  ■-    !■        '  :    -  -  : 

0>:u- .  ;-  -  "    -     >  -      Teianr:  —  \   1.  Kr  ■:■' 
infn.     :.-..    .Y.iu:.*i-  i.i     La::...      y.:,^.    :  zzn  . 


Tclam.— R^iim-ini  M?.  cited  by  Cou«.  Garc^-si 
Di^n-  ITTVTe  \>'}.  lyii.i  ."Tt/.Am  6  Torim":  cl. 
r«f-''iwii.r. .-/'  th.'.iiw  .  Tclame.— M'ifra:*  quotrd  by 
^hea  in  .*:l;»r.  Vi-ab.  *•(  f-nn  Anl'-ni-i  Minion, 
prefdi-'-.  W'l.  Tclamoteria. — <»Ar«-«-8  177.VT»5  .  Dia- 
r\-.  2*'*.  l.'^i  f.r"*'a»ly  iij.-nucail  .  Tel-cmniea.— 
L*-wiA  in  In.!.  Ar7.  I :•'{..  In^T.  4w.  1S>.  Te-lum- 
ni.— piiW"  r*  in  r.m:.  N.  A.  Ethn"!..  in.  37«».  1?»77. 
Ticdami. — A.  L.  Kn-<.'l><'r.  inf'n.  l!^.«3  i  Yduiianrhi 
naxnt-:  f-I.  f-TTM  .  To-lun-ne.— K<'y(>t.*  in  iMh  Rt-p. 
B.  A.  E..  T*J.  l*v«.  Torim.— Beu  union  t  MS.,  op.  iil. 

Telategmiut.  A  siilxiivi«i<in  of  the 
Chnazmiut  K>kini«i  of  Ala:*ka,  wbu-^^e  vil- 
lage is  Tlatrk.  — I>all  in  Com.  N.  A. 
EthnoL.  !.  17.  1^77. 

Telllco  T'l-iK"'},  of  unknown  j?ignitii -a- 
tion  .  The  nanif  of  si-veral  Cherokee 
gettleiiuMii.*;  at  ditfi-rent  iK'riiwl.s  viz: 
f  1 J  «irL'at  Ttlliio.  at  Tellie«>  Plain?,  on 
Tellifo  r.,  in  M"'nn.»e  ei».,  Tenn.:  i2i  Lit- 
tle Tt'llio".  "U  Tellici^  cr.  of  Little  Ten- 
ne«r*;e  r..  alx.m  10  m.  U-low  Franklin, 
in  Matviii  o'..  N.  C. :  (3  a  town  on  Val- 
ley r..  a^-'Ut  o  mj.  aU.»ve  Murphy,  in 
Cheriikt-e  i"' .  N.  C.:  -4.  Tahle'iuah 
(ii.  V.  .  i'stabli?)iiil  as  thf  capital  ox  the 
Chen'ktfNaiiiin.nk!a..inlS:iv*.    u.  m.  i 

Biff  Tcllico.— 1>  -  .  f  177.-i.,-i..!e-.l  l.v  R.iviv  in  5th 
Rep.  B  A.  K  HI  l^^*:  Great  Te'llic©.— [».^-.  ••! 
I7br>.  i^:.i  .  Uj  Little  Tellico  — ln.^-.  ,,,(  I7«ft*.  op. 
•  ■it.  little  Teliiquo.— D--*-.  i-f  IT^V  up.  i-il..  HJ. 
Tellico.— Bar: r;.:..  TniVi-'.-.  :'T1.  ITv*-.!. 

Telmocresses.  A  fornii-r  Lower  Creek 
town  »lt»siril'»-l  as  nn  the  w.  Ijauk  of 
Chattalii'iH'lu-^'  r..  In  in.  aU  'Vh  the  nii»ath 
of  Flint  r.,  s«-»'niinjly  in  Jat-k.-^on  c«».. 
Fla.  It  o>Mraiiifl  loo  inhabitants  al'«:>nt 
theU.'iiiniiin:.'!'!  th»'ll>th  et-ntury.  Y^iuul' 
(M'Tm-.  K.'p.  t"  .Sn-.  War.  ;>»4.  iSL**J)  lists 
it  as  a  Siiiini-lf  t-  wn.  while  <.iat-t-hi*t 
(Cret  k  Mi  jr.  I.tj..  i.  71.  I'^M  •  re«;ranU  the 
nau:o  as  a  •  ••rrui'ii--!!  of  Talnaiitiuhasi 
•  |.  v.   .     Sei'a'.?"> /'.\  I--'/.' (■  7*f///.7/|.ir^w,", . 

Telua-ateana  7V'-''<-i  .l'-%-»/-«'7  'thi^se 
of  tl;».*  ra-t-r:.::.  >!*  .  A  phratry  enibra- 
lini:  ti.'-  T  i.a  T;:rkey^  and  Sholioita 
(I»fvr^  .'.:.:>  .■:  :;.»•  Zuni.  (f.  n.  c.  ) 

Temalwahiih  *!)>'  liry  irri.">un<l* ).  A 
Kawi.i  \  ill.ijt'  in  Caliuilla  di-sert.  s.  Cal. 

La  Xe»a.-H.r-  ■.^^  V:..t  •  H.-!.  r..a>.u:::ji  In-I.. 
:".J.  :.••  .    Tctsal-wa-hith.— I''  ■!. 

Temaatian.  A  i<'niirrs<-tlU'iiicnt  <»f  the 
TejK  .  a*..'  ■  r  '  :  a  rrla:^!  triU-.  but  i-arly 
in  ih«.'  l***!:  i >■!.:■  irv  it  WiU*  •Mviipifi  bv 
Tlaxia":»i'.  ii.rr  ■'.;uitl  by  the  >ii;inianls 
f'lr  'If*' !;m'  aj:i::i*:  lh«'  ■*Cli:<.-hi!ni.vs-': 
siT'.Li:*'"!  a''>.  '*.:  '.  'in.  k.  "f  A>ki'lt«in  on  the 
Ki-'  "iv  r.  laf.-.  in  .lali-ix-.  Mfxi^-o. — 
llr-i.:- .k.i  in  Ar.i.  Anthr..  v.  -kV,  42t). 
IWi. 

Temechic  '•■rtM'i  h- lus*'.* — IVh).  A 
Tarai.^:::.a;«  -i  ::.r:..t!'.:  in  i-entral  Chi- 
hr.:i:. •:.-..  M-xi- ■-.  ..:i  "r  m-ar  the  Santa 
Cm.'  t!:'.:.      ■  :   Hi ■■  C-  ii»-hos. 

Teme:chu  —  ";:  '."•  ".'.•.rnty  :i»  the  Mission^!. 
I.  ::.  >  •■ 

Tenstcula  .\n  :Tr.jx>rtant  Luisei^o  vil- 
l:iu'"  '.•.  .■■  '-.i  ■'  ;•  'ftlu'  sauii*  name  in  Riv- 
f-p-ii'.-  •  .  t  ;i"  V  •]'  in  1^'vS  Slid  to  l»e 
:N*».  I  •■.;".•  '.:••  \. I.  lUi*  their  valley  in 
1»*7-'',  ::.-  i:.:.;;i::anis  niuVfd  to  l^ichauga 
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canyon,  3  m.  distant,  where  they  now  live 
under  the  name  of  Pichanga  Indians. 
The  Temecula  res.  in  1903  comprised  3,360 
acres  of  almost  worthless  desert  land,  with 
181  nativcMs  under  the  Pala  aeency. 
Paohaiifa.  Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Biinlon  In- 
dians. 30.  1883.  Peohaafa.— Shell  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901,  165,  1906.  Piohanga.— Common  form. 
Temeoula.— Gray.  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Sorv.,  69,  1866. 
Temecule.— Ibid.,71.  Temeku.—Kroeberin  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Archsol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  147, 1907 
(proper  Luisefio  form). 

Temedtfgua  (* valorous  people')*  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v.  190,  1867. 

Temeiathi.  A  Chumashan  village  form- 
erly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Temeteti  (Tl-mi-U'Ci),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Chumashan  family  nearPt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  Cal.— Schumacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1874,  342,  1875. 

Temisoaming  (from  Nipissing  TVmtJba- 
minQy  with  intrusive  8  due  to  Canadian 
French;  sig.  *in  the  deep  water',  from 
timhv  *it  is  deep*,  gamine;  *in  the  water'). 
A  band  of  Algonkm,  closely  related  to  the 
Abittibi,  formerly  living  about  Temisca- 
niing  lake,  Quebec.  They  were  friendly 
t<:)  the  French,  and  rendere<l  them  valu- 
able service  during  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish under  Peter  Schuyler  in  1691.  There 
were  2a5  in  1903  and  245  in  1910,  two- 
thirds  of  them  half-breeds,  on  a  reserva- 
tion at  the  head  of  L.  Temiscaming,  in 

Pontiac  district,  Quebec. 
Outemiakameft.—Biac'queville  de  la  Potherie. 
Hist.,  11,49, 1722.  Tametoameaf*.— McKenneyana 
Hall,  Ind.  Tril>es.  in,  82,  1854.  Tamiioainingt.— 
Bellin,  map.  1755.  Temitoamint. — Denonvllle 
(lf)87)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  361, 1856.  Ta- 
mitkaminy.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  65,  1906.  Ta- 
miskaminx.— I^hontan,  Now  Voy.,  1, 231, 1703.  Ta- 
miakamnik.— Lahontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Richard- 
Hon.  Ait't.  Exped..  ii.  39,  1851.  Thamiaoaminya.— 
LaBnrre  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,7«8, 1866. 
Themiakaminpiaa.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  I, 
329.  1722.  Themiataxnens.— Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in 
Maixry,  IX^c.  ii,  267,  1877.  Timigaming.— Henne- 
pin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov..  map.  1098.  Timiacami- 
ouata.— JefftTvs,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  I,  1761.  Timia- 
aimi.— Ji>}«.  Rel.  1040,  34.  1858.  Timiakamiaf.— Ba- 
raga. EnK.-Otch.  Diet..  301.  1878.  Tixnmiaea- 
maina.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compciid.,  639.  1878. 
Tomiaoamiafa.— Tou.vMaini,  Map  oi  Am.,  1839. 

Temochichi.     See  Totnochichi. 

Temoksee.  A  small  ShoHhonean  tribe 
formerly  in  Reese  River  valley,  n.  central 
Nevada.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 
1863. 

Temorii.  A  division  of  the  Guazapar, 
inhabiting  the  villages  of  Santa  Marfa 
Magdalenu,  Nuc-^tra  Sefiora  del  Valle 
HuinbroHo,  and  Cenxrahui,  Ix^sides  some 
rancherias  in  Chinipas^  valley,  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  w.  Chi- 
nuahua,  Mexico. —Orozco  y  Bernt,  Geoj?., 
58,  324,  1864. 

Temoiaohio  (corruption  of  JiemosachiCf 
*»tone-heap.'— Lumholtz).      The    most 


northerly  settlement  of  the  Tarahamare, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  s.  branch  of  the 
Rio  Yaqni,  lat.  28°  H  Ion.  107°  3(K,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864).  Its  miasion  church,  built 
about  1720,  collapsed  in  Jan.  1907. 

Temtltemtleli  {TB^mLtEmLEU,  'those 
under  whom  the  ground  shakes').  A 
ffens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  also  of  the 
Mamalelekala,  KwakiuU  tribes. — Boas 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Tenabo  {Ten-a'b</).    A  former  pueblo 

of  the  Tompiros  division  of  the  Pirps, 

probably  at  the  Siete  Arroyos,  n.  b.  of 

»ocorro  and  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. 

See  Bandelier  (1)  in  The  Nation,  366, 

Nov.  7,  1889;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 

III,  131, 1890;  (3)  ibid.,  iv,  272, 1892;  (4) 

Proc.  Cong.  Int.  Amer.,  vii,  452,  1890. 
11  Paablo  da  loa  Siata  ArroToa.— Bandelier  in  Aroh. 
Inst.  Papers,  ni.  181.  1890  (probably  identical). 
Biata  Arroyoa.— Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Cong. 
Int.  Amer.,  vii,  452,  1890.  Tanab^.— Vetancurt 
(1696),  Menologia.  260, 1871. 

Tenaktak  (TEru/xtax  or  Deyux^x'- 
da'x**).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  residing  on 
Knight  inlet,  Brit  Col.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentes,  according  to  Boas:  Gam- 
fEimtelatl,  Gyeksem,  Koekoaainok,  Yaai- 
akemae,  and  Pepatlenok.  In  1885  their 
principal  town,  which  they  owned  con- 
jointly  with  the  Awaitlala,  was  Kwatsi. 
Pop.  (probably  of  these  two  tribes  to- 

g ether)  101  in  1908,  90  in  1910. 
aaa'x-datza.'Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat  Hist, 
v.  pt.  I,  94,  1902.  irfaaahtaah.~Boai  in  Petei^ 
manns  Mittell.,  pt.  6,  lao,  1887.  Taaahtank.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  190<  pt.  2.  71, 1906.  Taaak-taaah.— 
Ibid..  362,  1896.  Ta-Bak-tanch.— Ibid.,  279,  1894. 
Tanaktaok — Ibid.. pt. 2, 76, 1908.  Taaoah-taaah.— 
BproatL  ibid.,  145. 1879.  Ta-aoak-tanch.— Ibid.,  180, 
1884.  Taa-oh-toh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocaba. 
Brit.  Col..  119B.  1884.  Tapootoacha.— Brit  Col. 
map,  1872.  Tawaktaak.->Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2. 166, 
1901.  Taaah'tah'.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Gcog.  8oc., 
229,  1887.  Taaa'qtaq.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  56, 1890.  rcaa'ztax.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  831.  1897.  Ta-nuakt-toa.- -Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1869.  Ta-aoh'-ttth.— Blink- 
insap  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  65, 1887. 

Tenankatohin  ( *  mountain  people ' ). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  in  Alaska  which 
hunts  throughout  the  basin  of  Tanana  r. 
and  has  its  villages  along  the  upper  stream 
in  lat  63°,  Ion.  142*».  Ball  in  1866  found 
them  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Once  a 
year,  without  their  women,  they  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  neutral  trading 
post  Nuklukayet  They  traveled  in  bircE 
canoes,  wore  pointed  parkees  trimmed 
with  beads  ana  feathers,  their  hair  being 
ochred.  Sometimes  they  journeyed  up 
the  Yukon  to  Ft  Yukon  for  trade.  They 
have  more  beadwork  and  are  more  skilled 
in  its  manufacture  than  any  other  tribe 
in  Alaska.  They  use  doss  as  pick  ani- 
mals and  for  drawing  sleds.  They  build 
only  temi)orary  shelters,  moving  from 
place  to  place  during  the  year.  Deer, 
moose,  and  caribou  form  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence;  these  are  captured 
by  means  of  a  brush  fence  extended  many 
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miles,  in  which  at  intervals  snares  are  set. 
In  many  resjiect^  the  Teuankutchin  re- 
semble the  L  iiakhotana,  but  are  reputed 
to  be  very  fiert-e  and  warlike.  A  {peculiar 
drawling  tone  characterizes  their  speech, 
dii'tinguish injur  it  fmrn  the  Ahtena.  Den- 
taliuin  nose  omameuU^  were  formerly 
oniverRallv  worn  bv  the  men,  but  of  late 
theyare  falling  into  disuse.  These  people 
are  much  feare<l  by  the  surroundmg 
tribes.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
totemic  system.  Their  population  was 
given  bv  Kichardnon  in  1851  as  1(X>;  by 
Dall.  18*70,  5<K);  Petroff  ma«le  it  from  300 
to  700  in  IHSO:  Allen  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation in  18S5  at  ()00;  the  1 1th  Census 
(1890j  gave  it  a.s  373.  Division;*  of  the 
tribe  are  Clat<-hotin,  Huntlatin,  Xaliesna- 
tana,  Nukluktana,  Nutz<4in,  Santotin.  and 
Tolwatin.  The  villages  Nandell  and  Tet- 
ling  Ijelong  to  the  Nntz^nin.  In  the  lower 
river  Is  Tutlut;  at  the  mouth  <if  the  Ta- 
nana  is  Weare.  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tozi  is  Tozikakat.  Nuklukayet,  the  mart 
of  other  tril»es  also,  is  in  their  territory. 

Khiltats  i.s  one  of  the  winter  villages. 
Oois  d«  butte.— Whvmpi'r.  Aliu<ka.  2.V>.  l^^.  QmtM 
4m  BattM.— KriA<.  MS.  nott^  on  Tiniie.  B.  A.  E. 
(so  called  by  the  HudM>D  Rny  men  at  Ft  Yukon). 
MooBtaia  Indians.— Ibid.  Mountain  Hen.— Dall  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S..  JTO.  If'TO.  Taaanas.— Whymper. 
Alaska.  240.  \>^'J.  Tananataai.— Allen.  Kep..  137. 
1887.  Tanan-Kuttchin.— Petitot.  Diet.  Di^nd-Din- 
dji^.  XX.  lM7t>.  Tanna-kut«hi.— Riohardsim.  An.>t. 
Lxped.,  I.  3^,  1^51  'trans,  'people of  the  bluffs'). 
Ti>non  Kotehin.— Ki*s8.  quoted  by  Gibbs.  MS..  B. 

A.  E.    Ta-nfta  kntch-In.— Kr>««,  MS.  notet^on  Tinne, 

B.  A.  E.  (inin.-.  *  i>e«iple  of  the  bisrge«t-river coun- 
try'). Tenan  kutchin.— Whvmper.  Alaska.  239. 
1809  Tenin'-kfit-chin'.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  I.  '2^.  1^77.  Tennankotehin.— Petroff  in 
10th  CVn.suK.  .\lH*kH.  ItU.  Ihm.  Tennan-tno-kokh- 
taaa.— Ibid,  ('mountain  river  men':  Knaiakho- 
tana.  namei.  Tpanaas-Koottehin.— Petitot.  Au- 
tour  du  lac  liti*  KsctHTe!>.  361.  l^*Jl.  Tpaaata- 
Knttdiin\— Pvtilol.  M.S.  v<«ab..  B.  A.  E..  1>«65. 
Tsehinkatea.— WranKell  our>te4l  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
X.  A.  Ethnol..  1.29, 1>$77  i  *  tiairy  men').  Zanaaa.— 
Whvmper  tiuotel  bv  WiMtd.  I'nciv.  Kaoe«.  ii.  1375, 
1870 

Tenafknh  ( Ten-*JS-L'uh) .  A  Koprino 
Koskimo  villa^re  in  Koprino  harbor,  n. 
side  of  Qiwti'ino  sil.,  Vancouver  i<l.,  Brit. 
Col. — DawH^ii  in  Can.  (leol.  Sur\*.,  map, 
1887. 

Tenate  (  Tt-un-aU,  from  ten-rUy  *  hone- 
stone'  ».  A  summer  <»r  fall  villai^re  of  the 
Quat.«iirun'>n  the  x.  shore  of  Forwanl  inlet, 
w.  coa.^t  <»f  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawsc»n  in  Trans.  lioy.  .Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec. 
II,  6s,  1SS7. 

Tenawa  (  Tr^uaUm,  from  ti-^nlvr\  *  down- 
stream' I.  \  divi.<ion  of  the  Comanche, 
practirally  extenninat«Ml  in  a  l>attlewith 
the  Mexican.*'  al>uiit  1845,  and  now  ex- 
tinct. 

La-nay- wo«h.—Buil«'r  and  Lewis  (IMfi)  in  H.  R. 
Dw.  7t;.  Jyi  b  ('<  lUK. .  "^  J**'^''. .  ♦*»,  1M7.  Ta-nah-wM.— 
SmitliHiri.  MiN.  ('oll..ii.:)il  art..M.  1S.VJ.  Tanewa- 
Oomanchet.— Alvonl  (Is**)  in  Son.  Ex.  Doc.  18. 
40th  Cc.ntr..  M  m-ss..  37.  IN.V.  Tanewahs.— Ibid.. 
10.  Te'nahwlt  — M.ti^nry.  in  14th  Rip.  B.  \  E.. 
104.'!,  ihyi.  T*na'wa.— n»i«l.  ir«»rrtM»t  form*,  i.  Ten- 
awa.— Burnt-i  quotiHlliv  SrhiMtlrnift.  Ind.  TrilH*!*. 
1.230.  IsMi.    Tentwa.~tc'D  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.. 


3»4,  1885.  TtBcwaa.— Hazen  (1868)  In  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  \h,  40th  iVng..  3d  m-i^.,  17.  1869.  TcaJiaaa.— 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  ii.  2(U^.  1»M. 
Tmnawaa.— Mar<\ .  Armv  IJfe,  43. 1M6.  Tanoha.- 
Bollaert  ijnotwl  bv  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc 
Lond..  IU2.  I$s56. 

Tendoy.  Chief  of  a  band  of  mixed  Ban- 
nock, ^^hoshoni,  and  Tuknarika  Indians 
making  their  headquarters  in  the  Lemhi 
valley,  Idaho;  l)est  known  throngh  his 
friemily  attitude  toward  the  whites. 
AlK>ut  1869.  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  been  called  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  these  Indians,  they  were 
found  on  investigation  to  be  almost  desti- 
tute, but  Tendov  haii  been  able  to  ini- 
pnive  the  condition  of  himself  and  a  few 
of  his  followers  by  his  sagacity  in  trade 
with  the  settlers  in  the  mining  camps  of 
Montana,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  agency 
in  Lemhi  valley  the  Indians  promised 
ol)e<lience  to  the  agent  and  friendliness 
towanl  the  s<'ttlers.  and  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Tendov  these  promises  were 
kept  inviolate,  lie  rendered  valuable 
service  to  settlers  by  protecting  them 
from  roving  Ikands  of  unfriendly  Indians, 
and  through  his  influence  no  white  {Per- 
son in  the  I^mhi  valley  was  molested 
during  the  Nez  Perce  war.  In  1878  the 
agent  reporte*!  that  some  of  the  Indians 
would  doubtless  join  the  hostiles,  **but 
are  held  in  che«'k  by  Tendov,  who  ai>- 
pears  to  have  proven  himselt  master  of 
the  situation.*'  Some  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  ass4.K:iated  in  the  buffalo 
country  adviseil  him  to  steal  horses  and 
kill  a  few  whites,  when  the  authorities 
at  Wiishin^ton  wnuld  think  more  of  him 
and  grant  nis  iiei>ple  a  larger  appropria- 
tion. To  thi>  lie  is  said  to  have  replied, 
**I  have  not  the  bloo<l  of  a  white  man  in 
my  i^ini).  nor  do  I  intend  such.*'  Ten- 
doy die<l  on  the  l^mhi  reservation  May  9, 
1907.  The  settlers,  in  appreciation  of  his 
seri'iivs.  subscribe*!  funds  towanl  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  a  tract  of  land  containing  a  number 
of  other  Indian  graves  was  set  apart  for 
his  bnriiil  place.  (r.  s.  n.  ) 

Teneangopti,  Teneangpota.  See  Kicking 
Bini. 

Tenedi  i  TT'ut'fi,  *bark-house  people'), 
A  branch  of  theTihittan  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Teneinamar.  \  former  tril^e  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lower  Rio  <trande,  Texas, 
spoken  o(  in  c«  »nnection  with  the  IMnanaca 
and  Siatlur.  IVrhaj**  identical  with  the 
Tainiainan^s.  elst»when»  ri'ferre*!  to. — Fer- 
nando del   Hnsfjue   il675)  in  Xat.  Geog. 

Mag..  XIV.  :U4.  wm. 

Teneraca.    .\  Tei>ehuane  pueblo  situated 
in  a  diNji  irnrge  ot  MezquitiU  r.,  in  s.  Ihi- 
rangn,  Mexii-o.     It  i^s  under  the  mi.ssion- 
arv  jurisdiction  uf  Mezqiiital. — Lumholtx 
Unknown  Mexico,  i,  469, 1902. 
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A  tribal  name  apirearin); 
in  tht!  hswtismal  n^conla  for  1800  at  Mata- 
monni,  Mexioo.  It  may  be  the  same  as 
Talapagiioiue,  wfaii'h  occurs  in  tho  con- 
hrmporarf  rci-onis  for  San  Josd  niia^ion, 
Texas;  thw,  intiirn,  iu  evidently  the  game 
aa  BalajHigueme,  the  name  of  a  tribe  well 
known  at  that  time  at  ReynoMi  and  Ca- 
uiaivo,  on  tlie  Kio  tireTiile  (Baptiitmal 
rei'ufdM  at  MataniorOB,  Rcynosa,  and  C'a- 
iiiargii,  and,  for  San  Jose  ini»<ion,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas).  (ii.  e.  B.) 

Tanluo.  A  t^hahaptian  tribe  formerly 
ocoii)iying  tbe  valley  of  Dea  Chutes  r., 
Origin.  Ttie  Tenino  dialei-t  was  sjKiken 
on  l>otli  sides  of  the  Cohiinbia  from 
Tlie  Dalltv  to  the  mouth  of  th«  Umatilla. 
In  IK^i  they  joine<l  in  the  Wag4Xi  treaty 
and  were  placed  on  Warm  Spring  rex., 
fiiico  which  time  tliey  have  luually  Iwfn 
called  Warm  Springs  Imliaun  (q.  v.),  a 
term  embracing  a  number  of  trities  of 
other  stockM  which  were  incluiled  in  the 
trcalv.  The  present  numlwr  of  Tenino 
in  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  not  mure 
thjiuTO.  (UP.) 

H«i'.'Um>.~Mooiicy  in..l4tb.  Ri'[>.  B.  A.  K...T4\!. 


HlM..l,liM.1Kn(i»rniMini-l.  _ 
Vtj  (1KU)  In  ['.  H.  luA.  Tnitl..  fl± 
lIuiitJiiKtnD  In  In<l.  Alt.  Hep.,  1 
Ti«kt>U->>>'>^''°a-— "ntwhi't, ) 

KHlnVl.iiHim'I..rIh>.'Tn>.-lv<«). 


•arly  iMTiod. 
Little  Tenna 
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1>efore the Warof  1812.  Hisoriginalname 
waH  ].alawtHhika,  referring  toarsttleor 
similar  inMriiment.  According  to  one  ac- 
connt  he  was  noted  in  his  earlier  years  for 
stupidity  and  intoxication;  but  one  day. 
whiletigljtin^;  his|>i!ie  ill  hi^ cabin,  befell 
bftck  apiiarently  lifeleBs  and  remained  in 
that  condition  until  his  friends  had  assem- 
ble<l  (or  the  funeral,  when  he  revi\'ed 
from  his  trance,  quieted  their  alarm,  and 
aniii>mice<l  tbiit  be  had  been  conducted 
to  the  spirit  world.  In  Nov.  1805,  when 
hardiv  more  than  30  ^eara  of  aue,  he 
calle<f  anmnd  him  his  tnl)eHmen  and  their 
allies  at  their  ancient  capital  of  Wapeko- 
neta,  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
and  Hiinonnced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a 
now  revelation  from  the  Master  of  Life. 
"  He  declare"!  that  lie  had  been  taken  np 


(WurriiWpnn.. 

Bprlni  Indiu* ._.        , 

T«naM««e  (.TiVi„1>i'   or    7a««T')-     The 
Hire  ('lierokee  settle- 

dislani-eolKive  its  jnni'lion  with  the  main 

an  extreme  lieiid  branch  of  Tuckasegeo 
r..  al>..verb<>  pn-sent  Webster,  N.  C.  Tlie 
nnmeliiis  lo!<t  its  nii-aiiinu,  all  the  tNM-Atled 
derivations  being  fanciful.  (j.  si.) 

T«Bn«»»«i.— Tim  1«r lull !■,  Miuioin".  m«p.  176S. 

Tannntlikatcliiii  ('midiiluiMiiiile').  An 
exiinet  division  of  the  Knti'liakutchin 
that  formerly  dwf It  lietween  the  rapidx 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  month  of  Porcu- 
jiine  r.,  Alaska,  (lihlis  (ra.  18?>")  said 
they  numbi'reii  lObunlers.  In  lHli.1  they 
wcro  swept  away,  oi'cordintr  toDall,  bvan 
epidemic  of  w-arlet  fever  intniiluced  by 
the  whites. 

Bireh  Iidiu*.— Ilnll  In  Ctmt^  X,  A.  Elhnol.,  r,  SO. 
IHT7  (xi  cnlkil  tiy  lliirtniu'H  Hay  mvn).  Knh 
XiTCT  Indiui.— \tliyniu-r,  AIhi^,  -JM,  1M>. 
OtBidabauluii.-IUil  Omu  i*  BnUun.— Hull, 
.Vlnr<kii,  131.  1H7I1.  TmBath'-Ut.«UB'.— IMll  In 
Cntii.  K.  A.  Kiliiiul..  I.  30.  wn.  Ttaaih.— Riiw. 
nrili'ti  oti  Tl»iif.  SiiiltliMrti.  Mri.  474.  T<B-uth 
KottluB.-^nbli-,  sirt..  H.A.  E.  (-flittrted  pi'iplp'). 
Tanskwatawa   (  Tai-ttiiii'-Ui-iiu  rtmitu 


Mof 


'  th/T 


,    cnUeil    alpi) 
whet).   Thetamous"^ 
twin  brother  of  Te<'U 
Indian  and  Ameri<-au1 


lo  the  spirit  world  and  had  l)een  (icrmit- 
l^-d  lo  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture—liiul  seen  the  miJH-ry  of  evil  doew 
anil  leanieil  the  hai)]iineN(  that  awaited 
tlxRV  who  followeu  the  precepla  of  the 
Iniliangoil.  He  then  liegan  an  earnest 
exhortation,  denouncing  the  witchcraft 
practiifs  and  medicine  juggleries  of  tlie 
tribe,  and  i<oIcmnlv  warning  hist  hearers 
that  none  who  had  iiart  in' such  things 
woidd  ever  taste  of  the  future  hBppineiu>. 
The  firewater  of  tlie  whilcD  waa  ]ioii>nn 
and  aceurst.Hl;  ami  thoi«  who  ci-inlinut-d 
itM  use  would  l>e  tommnti-d  after  death 
with  all  tlie  )iainN  of  lire,  while  tlanira 
wi  lU  Id  con  ti  n  nal  ]  V  issue  f  roiu  th  ei  r  mou  t  hs. 
This  itlca  may  liave  Ix'en  derivinl  from 
some  white  man'i<  tea<-hing  or  from  the 
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Indian  practice  of  torture  by  fire.  The 
yoani^  must  cherish  and  respect  the  aged 
and  infirm.  All  pro])erty  must  be  in 
common,  ac'cording  to  the  ancient  law 
of  their  ancestors.  Indian  women  must 
cease  to  intermarry  with  white  men;  the 
twa  races  were  distinct  and  must  remain 
so.  The  white  man's dreiw,  with  his  flint 
and  steel,  must  be  discarded  for  the  old- 
time  buckskin  ami  the  fire^tick.  More 
than  this,  every  tool  and  every  custom 
derived  frr^m  the  whites  must  \)e  put 
awav,  and  tlie  Indians  munt  return  to  the 
methods  the  Master  of  Life  had  taught 
them.  When  they  should  do  all  this,  he 
promifle<i  that  they  would  again  be  taken 
mto  the  divine  favor,  and  find  the  happi- 
ness which  their  fathers  had  known  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites.  Finally, 
in  proof  of  his  dinne  mission,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  harl  receive<i  power  to 
cnre  all  diseases  and  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  death  in  Hickne}<8  or  on  the  battlefield '' 
(Drake,  Life  of  Tecumseh).  The  move- 
ment was  therefore  a  conser\'ative  reac- 
tion against  the  breakdown  of  old  customs 
and  modes  of  life  due  to  white  contact, 
but  it  had  at  first  nu  military  object,  of- 
fensive or  defensive. 

1  n tense  excitement  followed  the  proph- 
et's announcement  of  his  mission,  and  a 
crusade  conuiienced  against  all  suspected 
of  dealing  in  witchcraft.  The  prophet 
very  cleverly  turne<i  the  crusaile  gainst 
any  who  opposed  his  supernatural  claims, 
but  in  this  he  sometimes  overreached 
himself,  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
conse<juence. 

He  iiowchange<l  his  name  to  Tenskwa- 
tawa,  significant  of  the  new  mode  of 
life  which  he  had  come  to  jM)int  out  to 
his  people,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  where  repre.**eutatives 
from  the  various  8cattere<l  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  gathered  alx)ut  him  to  learn  the 
new  doctrines.  To  establish  his  sacred 
character  and  to  disf)el  the  doubts  of 
the  nnl)olievers  he  continued  to  dream 
dreams  and  aiinoun(;e  wonderful  revela- 
tions from  time  to  time.  A  miracle  which 
finally  silenced  all  objections  was  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  iSOi;  this 
was  followed  ])y  his  enthusijistic  ac<'ept- 
ance  as  a  true  ]>rophet  and  the  messenger 
of  the  Ma>ter  of  Life.  The  enthusiasm 
now  spread  rapiilly,  an<l  emissaries  trav- 
eled from  trihe  to  tribe  as  ftir  as  llie  Semi- 
nole and  theSiksika,  inculcating  the  new 
doctrine's.  Although  this  movement  took 
much  tlie  same  form  <*verywhere,  there 
were  local  variations  in  rituals  and  be- 
liefs. Prominent  among  these  latter  was 
a  notion  that  some  great  C4itastn)phe 
would  take  place  within  four  years,  from 
which  only  the  a<lherents  of  the  new 
prophet  would  escape.     In  most  plac^cs 


the  excitement  subsided  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  begun,  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  among  the  Northern  tribes  to 
the  idea  of  a  confederacy  for  driving 
back  the  white  people,  one  which  added 
many  recruits  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Its  influence  among  South- 
em  tril)e8  was  manifested  in  the  bloody 
Creek  war  of  1813.  The  prophet's  own 
influence,  however,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  new  faith  were  destroyed  bv  Harri- 
son's victory  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  town 
of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  had  collected 
1,000  to  1,200  converts,  Nov.  7,  I8IL 
After  the  War  of  1812  TenskwaUwa  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  British  poveni- 
ment  ana  resided  in  Canada  until  182t>, 
when  he  rejoined  his  tribe  in  Ohio  and 
the  following  year  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  About  1828  he  went  with  his  iMind 
to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.,  where  he  was 
intervieweil  in  1832  by  Geoiige  Catlin, 
who  painted  his  portrait,  and  where  he 
died,  in  Nov.  183^,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Argentine.  His  grave  is 
unmarked  and  the  spot  nnknown.  Al- 
though his  personal  appearance  was 
marreil  by  blindne^  in  one  eye,  Tenskwa- 
tawa  po»«<€»sed  a  magnetic  and  power- 
ful i>ersonality,  and  the  religious  fervor 
he  created  among  the  Indian  tribes,  un- 
less we  except  that  during  the  recent 
"ghost  dance"  disturl«nce,  has  been 
eouaUnl  at  no  time  since  the  bejpniiing 
of  white  contact.  See  Mooney  m  14th 
Rep.  H.  A.  E.,  1896,  and  authorities 
therein  cite^l.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.    See  Lost  Ten  Tribes. 

Tenu.  A  tril)e  or  subtribe  which  en- 
tered San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,   about  1740,  with  the  numerous 

froup  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. )  belonged, 
he  affiliation  of  the  Sana  seems  to  have 
been  Tonkawan.     Some  words  of  their 

language  have  l)een  preserved,  (h.  e.  b,  ) 
Tena.— Valero  BaptiMn^,  1740,  partida  609,  MS. 
Tina.— Ibid.,  1741.  partida 549. 

Tenyo.      The  Pine  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano,  n.  £.  Ariz.,  consisting  of 
29  jH^rnons  in  1903. 
Ten-yo.  -Ffwkos  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn.  lfi6,  1894. 

Teopari.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jova 
and  seat  of  a  Sjmnish  mission  founded  in 
167<);  Hitnatedin  E.Sonora,  Mexico,afew 
miles  s.  e.  of  the  Opata  village  of  Nacori. 
Pop.  'MVd  in  1678;  259  in  1730.  Dolores 
was  its  vi.*?ita.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned lK*twtHMi  1764  and  1800  owing  to 

A[ja('he  (ley )redat ions. 

8aa  Jose  de  Teopari  de  Oraa.— Zapata  (1678)  in 
D(X'.  Hi.vt.  MfX..  4th  s..  in.  342.  \9fn.  Baa  Joa< 
Teopari.— Hi voni  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  N«>. 
Mex  suites.  I,  M4,  1884.  Tropari— Bandelier  lu 
Arch.  Inst.  raiH'rs.  ni.  56.  1890;  iv.  610.  1892 

Teoskahatay.  A  Mdewakanton  Sionx 
who  accompanied  Lesueur  to  Montreal  in 
1695  to  evidence  the  good  faith  of  the 
Sioux  tribes  in  a  treaty  with  the  Fnwch 
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and  Chippewa  relating  to  trade  and  the 
pai«e)^  of  the  Saint  Croix  route  to  the 
Mississippi.     He  died  at  Moatreal. 

TaotoognUton.  A  former  village  of  the 
Neittt^rtt  in  Ontario. 

S.  OiulUunu.-Ju).  lie).  1»41.  TS,  IBGS  (mlnhm 
nmni-l.    TnlenfniKtoB.— Ibid, 

Tepaehi  (the  name  of  a  drink  mode 
from  ft^rmerited  agiiamas  or  jocuiitce.— 
Biielna).  A  puebloof  theOpataandseat 
of  a  Spanisli  miasion  founded  in  1678; 
aituat4>d  on  Rio  Soyopa,  n.  e.  Sonora, 
Mexico,  alwiit  lat.  28°  SC.  Pop.  388  in 
1678. 


■.   r«4iuB  T  BU  Ana  T(tmU.— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  bj'.lfrtii.Toft,  "~  "-  ' ■  ■"■  ■■" 


looted'bjr  ifrtnVroft,  No.  Mci".  BUlos.'l,  M8, 18M. 
tnaeh*.— Ktveni.  PlaTifl.  leg.  I»U.  1T3G.  Tc 
lacU dcudtTo,  Nolielas  de  Soiiora  r  Sloaloa, 

Tapacliia  ('stony  place.'  —  Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  Chihuahua, 
Mesii;oj  definite  W'ality  unknown.— 
OroiM-o  y  Berra,  (let^.,  322,  18tH. 

TepaobnacbBi.  A  trilie,  probably  Coa- 
hniltt'can,  encountt-riii  by  kalinae  on  the 
ri^ail  fromCoahuilatoSan  Frandsco  mis- 
sion, Texas,  in  109:(.— Salinas  (1693)  in 
IKitaiuen  Fiaial,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Ta^hiM.  A  division  of  the  Mayo  and 
also  its  iirinrijml  settlement,  situated  In 
the  mountains  about  the  upr**"  forks  of 
Mayo  r.,  s.  Konora,  Mexir-o.  They  spoke 
adialietsliifhtly  different  from  the  Mayo 
(Zaifflta,  lti78,  in  Do.'.  Hist.  Mex.,  4ih 
B.,  Ill,  S>ir,,  1S5TK  The  inhabitanU  of 
L'onii'ari,  a  snlxlivision  of  this  tribe,  ap- 
pwir  from  Zufrata's  statement  to  have 
KIMiken  a  diale<-t  soriiewhat  different 
frciin  the  Tepahne  projier  (Bandelier  in 
Areh.  Inpt.  Papers,  iii,  B.l,  18!W).  Ac- 
conlinKtoEtil)as(nist.Trium.,2.'>4,1645), 
after  the  reiluction  of  the  Mayo  the  Te- 
pahtie  esfabliNhiil  themselves  in  a  pueblo 
(prcsmnublyTepuhntOon  upper  Mayor., 
with  "alwiit  600  familipH,  and  some  2,000 
pen>onHof  all  Bices."  Thesame  authority 
staloH  that  Conii'ari  contained  al)0ut2IX) 
families.  Acconling  ti>  Oruiteo  y  Berra 
the  Teimhne  are  extint't  as  a  trilie,  bnt 
there  is  slill  a  Conicari  settlement  on  or 
near  the  ancient  site. 

Aiuadiia  da  Tapaia,— /.iinnta  (IRTH)  in  Dnc.  Hint. 
M.-X,.  4lh  »..  Ill,  JH.i,  11167  (ili«  Benlemcnt). 
AaBBeioa  Tapahaa.— <>nKu''i  y  Ui'rni.  Ileog,.  364. 
1N61.  Tapaml.— <.'nilx  (lIiW)  in  Dw.  Hist.  Mei.. 
4tli  K.,  II.  22,  IHMi.  tapaniT.— Kivrm.  Diario, 
ii«.  1179.  I73B.    Tapa*."— OniM-o  y  Bit™,  Gi-ng.. 

z»r''"U(iin).jiii  iW.'Hi?t.''lii'x.'.'iiti'ti..^''M5, 

LW.    ItpaTl.— Writer  i.l  1«W,  ll.td,.  V.  aS,  IKiT. 

Teptoano  (Niihiiatl:  t'/irtl  'mountain*, 
•liill';  aro  'on  top  of.'— IIr.lli<!ka).  A 
small  trilieor  subtrilieof  the  Tepehuane, 
livini;  in  the  I'ierra.s  of  n.  Jaliwx),  Mexico. 
They  are  now  eonfini-d  to  the  pueblo  of 
Askeltan  and  to  n  terrilorv  not  exceedint; 
1.W  B>|.  III.  of  the  valley' of  the  Klo  de 
HolatVis.  Tlidr  dwellmm',  where  not 
tiiiidirie*l  by  SjHmish  induenee,  eonsist  of 
one  fir  two  sitmll  low  slnii-luren  built  ctf 
onworked  stones  laid  without  mortar. 


The  hur  of  the  men  is  worn  from  3  to  8 
in.  in  length,  while  that  of  the  women 
hangs  in  Dtaids  down  the  back.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  300. 
They  have  as  prindpal  officers  agobema- 
dor  and  an  alcalde,  who  are  elective. 
Their  puebioe,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
Acapulco,  Askeltan,  Borego,  Huila  (Hui- 
lacatlan),  Mesitas.  Noetic,  Santa  Catarina, 
Temistian.  See Hrdliikain  Am.  Anthr., 
V,  no.  3,  1903. 

Hi^mi-kuii.— UidliCkB  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v.  WS. 
H08  (the  ones,'  'the  people':  own  name). 
HaWt'kam.— Ibid.  (allemaUie  lorm).  Wt- 
obU.— LumliolU,  Unknown    Hex.     ii,    123.  IKR 

iHuli'hol  name  fur  Tepecano  and  Tepehuane). 
iimUEtaam.— Ibid,  (-the  people':  awn  name). 
Tapae.     See  Tipi. 

TapabomDa  (said  by  Buelnato  be  from 
''  'mountain',  kuan  'at  the 
A  Piman  tribe  formerly 


inhabiting  mainly  the  slate  of  Duranso. 
Mexico,  but  extending  also  into  s.  Chi- 
huahua, N.  B.  and  H.  K.  Sinaloa,  n.  b. 
Jalis<;o,  n.  ZacaleeaB,  and  a.  w.  Coahuila. 
They  occupied  also,  with  the  Nevome 
Bn<l  Taiahuiiiare.  the  village  of  Tiituaca, 
about  lat,  28"  20',  in  w.  Chihuahua. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries amon^  Ihein  in  1596  they  lived 
in  rancherias  among  rocks  and  rugged 

i>laceH,  their  huts  being  neatly  made  of 
ogs,  [itone,  or  adolie.  They  weroregardod 
as  brave  and  warlike,  aiid  the  Tarahu- 
mare and  A<-axee  suffered  greatly  from 
their  aggresfiveness.  They  revolted 
ai.'aitiflt  the  Si>aDiard:<  in  1616,  killed  all 
the  missionaries,  desolated  the  country, 
and  It  is  said  miirclie<l  with  25,000  war- 
riors ag^ust  the  dty  of  Duraugo,  but 
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...  othe 
eastern  elope  of  the  Sierm  Matire,  1*etween 
lat.  25°  and  26°,  where  most  of  them, 
Dntil  recent  yeam,  led  a  precarious  exist- 
ence in  isolatetl  |>etty  corn  muni  ties  with- 
out a  tribal  ^vernment.  According  to 
themiwinnaneswholaboredamongthem, 
the  Te|>ehuane  were  not  ad(lict«<l  to 
lying  or  theft,  luid  lewdness  and  drunk- 


drinkinj;  mescal  and  pnlqoe;  their  only 
dance  h  ceremonial;  no  games  are  in 
use,  and  gainbling  or  betting  is  forbidden. 
Although  no[iiinally  Christians,  they 
still  practice  to  some  extent  the  ritea 
an<l  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  religion. 
Lumholtz  gives  900  aa  the  population  of 
Ijijan,  or  the  northern  section,  and  3,000 
asthatoC  thesouthemsection,  but  accord- 
ing to  Hrdlifka  they  number  in  all  be- 
tween 4.000  and  5,000,  about  eouall^r 
divided  between  the  two  aectiona.  Their 
f«ttleiiiente,  pat^t  and  present,  so  far  as 
recorded,  arc:  Atotonilco,  Baliorigame, 
^ftonopa,  Gicaria,  Caiman,  Canal  Ian, 
Chimatlitlan  (?),  Cinco  UagBS,  Colo- 
radas  (?),  Dnrontw,  Galpa,  Guetxchic, 
Huaxicori,  llamatech,  Jfcara,  Jooonoetla, 
Lajas,  Mezquital,  MilpilUs,  Navogame, 
Nazas,  Oculan,  Papasquiaro,  Picachoe, 
PuehloKuevo,  Quiviqiiinta,  San  Antonio, 
San  BernalH',  San  Diego  del  Rio.  San 
Josi;  Sanla  Catalina,  TaaqnaringB,  Tene- 
raca,  Tepehuanes,  Tizonazo,  Tunal,  Tu- 
"  ore,  Zape.  See  Orozoo  y  Berr*, 
■"  1864;  Pimentel,  L» 
Bandelier  in  Arch 
,   1890;   HrdliSka  i 


Though  alnayH  ready  to  defend  their 
Bettlemcnt!^  a^mitist  invasion,  and  iiot- 
withetamling  their  reputation  for  valor, 
they  have  l)een  rather  an  agriciiltiiral 
than  a  warlike  people.  They  poavessed 
a  number  of  idoln,  the  principal  of  which 
was  calle<l  Ubamari:  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  naiiieii  after  it,  and  fortnerly 
oftfrings  of  arrows,  pottery,  bones  of 
ani[iials,  flowers,  and  fruit  were  made 
to  it.  Lumholtz  (Unknown  Mexirsi, 
I,  1!>02),  who  visileil  the  tribe  during 
various  expliirations  in  1H90-14H,  says  that 
they  are  agriculluristH,  de^iending  almost 
wholly  ujKin  the  ciiltivatinn  of  the  hoII 
for  eiibeif-tence.  Thougli  mai/e  is  their 
chief  reliani-e  other  plants  are  cultivated 
and  cotton  ia  rained  to  some  extent.  They 
always  have  siiliirient  aim  for  their  own 
use,  which  they  store  in  siiuare  upright 
cribs  of  canes  held  in  place  by  withes,  ona 
framework  of  pine  poles.  Their  houses  are 
com nxx I ious  lo|f  cabins,  often  with  gabled 
roofecovered  with  largeshingleti  weighted 
down.  They  make  of  maguey  fiber  sai'ks 
and  rojMsH  of  excellent  (|Hality,  as  well  as 

S'rdlea  and  ribbona  of  wool  and  rottou 
r  trade,  chietly  in  Durango.     Like  most 
Mexican  ladiane.  they  tiud  pleasure  in 


Anthr.,   v,   no.  3,   1903;   LumholU,  Un- 
known Mexico,  1902.  (p.  w.  h.) 
L«peiuu» -M'»ndik    |1&'S|    in    Doc.  lD«d.  de 
liuliiis.  XVI.  .Vi6.  1871  (iiiW>rlnt>.    (ilUBl.'Lnm- 
o'-a-dim.— UrdLi^ka.iiirn,  ISOe  (OWD  name: 


.    ..  I)  in   Land  ol  Sunibine,  ISi, 

.    toiMliuu.— Oroico  J  Bern.  0«i«..  K 
'cjpebuue.— Lumliolt*    la     lot.     Oonc. 
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Tepehuanet.    A  Tepehaane  paeblo  in 

8.  Chihaahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  26°  3(K, 

Ion.  106°  3(K. 

Balleia.~Orozco  y  Bern,  Geog.,  824. 1864  (appar- 
ently the  native  name).  Ban  Pablo  de  Tepenna- 
nea.— Ibid.    Tepehuanea— Ibid.,  318. 

Tepemaca.  One  of  the  tribes  living 
nearest  to  Dolores,  which  was  not  far 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  in  1757.  There  is 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  they  may 
have  been  the  tribe  commonly  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Cueros  Quemados  (*  burnt 
skins'),  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande  above  and  below  Reynosa, 
Mexico  (Tienda  de  Cueros,  Revista,  1757, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Teporaohio.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  261,  all  regarded  as 
civilized. 

TequaMimo.  A  subtribe  of  the  Chop- 
tank,  formerly  living  on  Choptank  r.,  Md. 
In  1749  they  were  assi^ed  a  reservation 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  river,  in  Dorchester 
CO. ,  but  by  1837  they  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
blood. — Bozman,  Md.,  i,  115,  1837. 

Tequemapo.     A  Calusa  village  on  the 

8.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Tefnemapo.— Fontancda,    afl   quoted    by  Shipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  586,  1881.    Tequemapo.— Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  {ca.  1575),  Smith  trans..  19,  1854. 

Tequenondahi  ( *  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.' — Hewitt).  A  village  in 
1534  on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Quel^. — 
Cartier  (1545),  Relation,  Tross  ed.,  32}, 
1863. 

TequepU.    The  name,   apparently,   of 

two  villages,  or  perhaps  of  one  village 

claimed  by  two  missions.     One  was  near 

San  Marcos,  the  other  near  Santa  In^, 

both  in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. 
Tequepas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
TeqnepU.— Ibid.,  Apr.  24,  18ri3. 

Tequetta.  A  rude  and  piratical  tribe  of 
unknown  linguistic  affinity,  occupying 
the  8.  B.  Florida  coast,  witfiin  the  pres- 
ent Dade  and  Monroe  cos.,  in  the  16th 
century.  They  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Calusa,  their  neigh  Ixirs  on  the  w. 
About  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  con- 
tained in  brief  references  in  the  Fontane- 
da  Memoir  {ca.  1575)  and  in  Barcia, 
Ensayo,  1723,  with  a  short  notice  in  Gat- 
schet, Creek  Migr.  Ivcg. ,  i,  1 884.  (.i.  m.  ) 
Tefetta.— French  quott^i  by  Shipp.  De  Soto  and 
Fla.,  686,  1881.  TekeeU.— Gat«chot.  Creek  Mipr. 
Leg..  I,  map.  48, 1884.  Tequeeta.— Barcia.  Ensayo, 
161. 1723  (the  form  u>«ed  by  Fontiineda  about  1576). 
TequMte.~Shea,  Ctith.  Miss..  57,  1856. 

Teracotiek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Nansemond  r.  in  Nansemond  cc,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Terapa.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Guachinera,  e.  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat.  30°  20^  Ion.  109°.  It 
was  occupied  for  a  period  in  the  18th 
century  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batesopa 
and  Baqnigopa. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
PlHien,  IV,  520, 1892. 


Terai.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Bavispe,  12  leagues 
N.  of  Oputo,  in  B.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  missionar3^es- 
tablishn^ent  and  contained  a  small  church, 
but  was  abandoned  in  the  18th  century, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  Su- 
ma,  and  Jocome. 

Teroio.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— OfXate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Terebin.    See  Terrapin, 

Terentief  .    A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 

the  Yukon  below  Koyukuk  r.    Pop.  15  in 

1880. 

Terentief.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Terentiefi  Barabara.— Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  G2.  1881.  Terentieri  ■tation.^Petioff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  12. 1884. 

Terocodame.  A  tribe  at  San  Frandsoo 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Coahuila,  after  1 705.  Rivera  ( Diario,  leg. 
2763,  1736)  mentions  it  in  1727  as  a  tribe 
of  Coahuila.  Before  its  removal  to  San 
Antonio  mission,  Texas,  Solano  wa»  situ- 
ated **in  the  Terocodame  band"  (MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  1707,  piartidas  319,  326). 
The  Terocodame  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  tribe  of  the  locality  and 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  band  or 
confederacy.  The  baptismal  entriin  men- 
tion a  certain  Manuel,  of  the  Ticmamar 
nation,  who  was  "captain  of  the  Teroco- 
dames''  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169);  a  man 
**of  the  Oydican  nation  and  of  the  Tero- 
codame band''  (ibid.,  1707,  partida  271); 
a  man  '*of  the  Babor  nation,  interpreter 
for  the  idiom  of  the  Terocodame  band" 
(ibid.,  partida  248);  a  woman  "of  the 
Terocodame  band  and  of  the  Juman  na- 
tion "  (ibid. ,  partida  272 ) ,  etc.  The  Tero- 
codame were,  however,  a  distinct  tribe 
or  subtril)e  of  this  band.  The  records 
show  that  they  intermarried  with  the 
Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Oydican,  Tic- 
mamar, Juman,  Maui^  Maubedan. 
Tuteneiboitra,  Matuimi,  Jicara^rande,ana 
other  tribes  or  subtribes  ( Baptismal  Rec., 
passim),  the  intermarriage  occurring  in 
many  cases  certainly  while  in  the  gentile 
state.  On  Nov.  21,  1706,  58  gentiles  of 
different  divisions  were  bapti^.  They 
apparently  had  come  to  the  mission  in  a 
body,  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  more  or  less  closel  v  associated.  The 
divisions  represented  by  those  baptized 
or  by  their  parents  are  Terocodame,  Tic- 
mamar, Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Baco- 
rame,  Cucusa,  Macoooma  (or  Ntacocoma), 
Juman,  Maniga,  Julime  (or  Juribe), 
Tepeguan,  Quizal,  Babor,  Mamuqui,  Mes- 
cal, Colorado,  Tuteneiboica,  Jicaragrande, 
Matuimi,  and  Zenizo.  The  statements  as 
to  the  parentage  of  different  individuals 
baptized  show  that  the  intermarriages 
represt^nted  many  (*ombinations  of  these 
groups — ^another    indication   that    they 
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were  cloeely  associated.  According  to 
Garcia  the  Mescal  tribe  spoke  what  is 
known  as  the  Coahuiltecan  language. 
Apparently  there  were  linguistic  differ- 
ences in  the  groap,  for  while  a  Babor  was 
called  interpreter  for  the  Terocodame, 
another  individual  was  called  interpreter 
for  the  Jumanes  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169). 
Some  of  the  Terocodarne,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  of  this  group,  followed  the  Solano 
mission  to  the  San  Antonio  and  were  bap- 
tized at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  (Baptis- 
mal Kec,  1719).  (h.  e.  b.) 


•roQuodame.— Baptismal  Rec,  1712,  partida  5> 
op.    cit.     HirequodkoM. — Ibid.     HyeroquodaBM. — 


iDid.,  parti<la  10.  Peroeodame.— Ibid.,  1719,  parti- 
da 60.    TherooodamM.— Rivera,  op.  cit. 

Terrapin.  Any  one  of  various  tortoises 
of  the  waters  of  thes.  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States;  specificalljj  Malaco  clem- 
mys  pcUtuiris.  The  word  is  spelled  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  early  writers. 
Whitaker  (Good  Newes  from  Va.,  42, 
1613)  speaks  of  **the  torope  or  little 
turtle";  Campanius  (1645)  gives  the 
word  for  tortoise  in  the  Delaware  dialect 
of  New  Jersey  as  tidpa  or  turpa;  Rasles 
(1691)  ^ves  for  turtle  in  Aonaki,  tu- 
rehe;  Eliot  (Levit.,  xi,  29)  renders  tor- 
toises by  tamuppasog  in  the  Massachu- 
set  dialect;  Lawson  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Car., 
133,  1709)  has  ierehim;  Beverley  (Vir- 
ginia, 151, 1722)  speaks  of  **a  small  kind 
of  turtle,  or  tarapins  (as  we  call  them).*' 
The  ••Hre'r  Tarrynin''  of  the  ** Uncle 
Remus ' '  Htories  has  become  famous.  Ter- 
rapin is  a  diminutive  from  the  torope  or 
turiipe  of  the  Virginian  and  Delaware  dia- 
lects of  Algouquian.  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Terrenate.  A  Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  of  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary.  A  presidio 
was  established  there  in  1741,  and  about 
1760-64  the  populatfon,  including  a  garri- 
son of  about  50  men,  numl)ered411.  The 
preni(lio  was  temporarily  transferred  to 
or  near  Guevavi  before  1750.  Bartlett 
(Pers.  Narr.,  i,  419,  1854)  described  it  as 
a  village  of  200  or  300  persons  in  1851 ;  in 
1900  it  contained  311  civilized  inhabitants 
and  26  Yaqui. 

Ban  Bernardo  Oraoia  Real.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
Slates,  1.  528.  IHm.  SanU  Orua.— Bancmft,  Ariz, 
and  .N.  Mex.,  ;W6, 1H«9  (probably  its  more  recent 
name).  8.  Felipe  Oracia  Real  de  Terrenate. — Ban- 
croft, ibid.,  371.  8n.  Felipe.— Venepas,  map.  1754, 
in  Bnn(;roft.  ibid.,  370.  &>.  Philip  de  JH8.— 
VeneKn.s,  Hist.  Cal..  i,  map,  1759.  Teranate.— 
Hardy,  Trav..  422, 1829.  Terrenate.— Bernal  (1697) 
cited  by  Banrmft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  a^tl,  1889. 
Terrenati.— Browne.  Apache  Country,  1C8,  1869. 
Texenate.— Hardy,  Trav.,  427,  1829. 

Tertaltatana.  The  Day  people  of  Taos 
pueblo.  N.  Mex. 

Ter  taiutana.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (/afwa- -people'). 

Terwer.     A  former   Yurok  villajje  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  a  few  miles  above  it«» 
mouth. 
Terwar.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 


Tetakayala  ( Thak^a  YaicL,  '  place  of  node 
mountains ' ) .  One  of  the  m jrthic  settling 
places  of  the  Zofii  after  their  emergence 
Irom  the  Underworld. — Gushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  390,  1896. 

Teshaya.  A  former  Salinan  village  situ- 
ated at  the  site  of  San  Antonio  mission, 

Monterey  co.,  Cal. 

Sextapay.— Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Gal.. 
I,  176,  1886.  Taahaya.— T^lor  In  Cal.  Eanner. 
Apr.  27,  1860.  Teaaaya.~Bancroft.  op.  cit.  T«x- 
ja,— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Tethoa.  A  discoidal  flake  or  spall 
knocked  from  the  convex  sarface  of 
a  waterwom  stone  by  a  dexterous  blow 
with  a  hammerstone  or  by  striking  a 
bowlder  against  another  stone.  This  im- 
plement was  first  noted  by  Leidy,  who 
lound  it  in  use  among  the  Shoshoni  o' 
Wyoming.  Leidy  states  that  "it  was 
called  a  *  teshoa,'  and  is  employed  as  a 
scraper  in  dressing  buffalo  skins."  The 
use  of  sharp-edf^  flakes  of  this  type  for 
scrapers  and  knives  was  doubtless  general 
among  the  tribes  from  the  earliest  times. 
Consult  Leidy  in  6th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv. 
1872,  653,  1873;  Mercer  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
6.,  XLi,  287,  1892;  Phillips  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1897,  587,  1898.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Te^huhimga.  See  WhUe  Hair, 
Tetia.  A  former  settlement  of  the  Mayo 
on  the  Rio  Mayo,  above  Navajoa,  s.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  The  pueblo,  now  civil- 
ized, contained  487  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Ban  l^aoio  de  Tetia.— Orozco  y  Berra,  G«og.,  856. 
1864.  Tecia.— Hrdlidka  in  Am.  Anthr..  vi.  59, 
1904.  T^a.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex..  488,  1829. 
Teaaia.— Kino  map  (1702)  In  StOduein,  Neoe 
Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Tesik.  A  village  occupied  by  Chukchi 
and  Aiwan  Yuit  Eskimo,  half  mnd  half, 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Chechin  bay,  N.  R. 
Siberia.  Pop.  142  in  25  houses  about  1895; 
94  in  18  houses  in  1901. 
6e'6in.— BoRX>ras.  Chukchee,  29,  1904  (Chakchi 
name).  Te'tik.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name).  AdM- 
taehehn.— Kraune  in  Dcut^he  Qeog.  Blfttt,  ▼,  80, 
map,  1882. 

Tesinde  ( ' buffalo-tail ' ).  A  gens  of  the 
Inshtasanda  division  of  the  Omaha. 

Buffalo.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877.  BafEalo- 
tail.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philoa.  Soc.  Wash,,  129, 
1880.  Da-thun'-da.— Moivan.  op.  cit..  155.  Ta- 
•in-da.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  I,  327.  1823. 
je-elnde.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..226. 1897. 

Tesonachas.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  des 
Lozieres  ( Voy.  il  la  Louisiane,  244,  1802) 
in  a  list  of  tribes  with  no  information 
concerning  it.     Unidentified. 

TesBamatack.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  Piscataway  r.,  just  above  the  mouth, 
in  Prince  George  CO.,  Md.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.,  1819. 

Tessikdjnak  (*bi^  lake').  The  chief 
village  of  the  Ukosiksalirmiut  Eskimo  at 
the  head  of  Back  r.  estuary,  Canada. 

Te»aiq(yuaq.— Boas  in  6th   Rep.   B.  A.  E.,  map, 

1888. 

TesBnntee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Cowee  r.,  s.  of  Franklin,  in  Ma- 
con CO.,  N.  0. — Rovce  in  5tb  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887. 
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TMtnlgh.  A  villa^,  probably  occupied 
by  the  Conestofia,  aitnated  in  I60S  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Bueguehanna  r.,  in  Lancaster 
CO..  Pa.— Smith(I629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Tutthltnn  ('where  [eoinethins]  i^ 
clined'?).  AforiuervillageoftheTututni 
on  the  N.  Bide  of  Kogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Tl-M'hi'.rta.— DoMty  In  Jout.  Am.  F^ltloie,  ill, 
133, 1S90. 

T«inqna  (  Tii-nt'-ge,   '  cotton  wood -tree 

Elace').  The  Bouthemmoflt  of  the  pue- 
loH  occnpied  by  the  Tena;  situated  S  m. 
N.  of  Santa  Fi,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seal  of  a  Spanish  iniesion  early  in  the 
I7th  century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita 
of  Santa  F6  in  1760  and  of  Poiuaqne  in 
17S2.  The  ori|;inal  pueblo,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  occupied  a  situ  about  3 
m.   K.   of  the   present   village,  ami   was 


.bandoned   pro Itably  during  tlic 
evolt  of  1680-!I2.     The  Tesu.iut 


■  tlic  Pueblo 

are  divided  into  two  organizations,  tne 
Winter  {AVatuyi'O  and  tlie Summer  (Oyf- 

to  the 


tribal  law  whk-h  prohibited 
riage  between  niemlKTB  of  the  same  clan, 
but  the  custom  seems  no  longer  to  be 
rigidly  followed,  and,  unlike  the  I'neblua 
generallv,  descent  in  in  the  male  line. 
The  exfHting  Tesucjiie  clane  are:  T'ye 
(Gopher),  Tang  {Ta",  Sun),  Kongya 
( A'on.vc  Turquoise ] , Owhiit (Cloud ).  Tne 
eslinctclane  are:  Ta  (<irdiw),  Nang  (.Va", 
Earth),  Tse  (V:aKle),  Ue  (Oiyote),  Kup- 
ing(A'tip/>),Coral),ro(CalabaBh).  Pop. 
WinlWe.    SeePwtto,  rwa.  (f.w.h.) 


Su  Siin  ii  Tmtaa.— Wftid  In  iDd.  All,  Rep. 
l§il~,  211,  1S6S.  BuLsHua  4a  TsuqnL— Vetan- 
curt  (lEM)  in  Ttelro  Hei.,  iv,  271,  1S71.  8u 
LamMTminl.— Ibid. .111, U1B.1871.  B^mn'-— 
D'AnvIlle.  map  Am.  Sept.,  ITU  (doubtlen  Iden- 
tical; 1101  C<cii;«  nor  CU'Uic  IfecOB] ).  8.  Di<aii.— 
BanL-roll,  ArlL  and  M.  Mei.,  ZSl,  188D.    Tai-tM>- 

K.^ouvenoeau  In  Calh.  Ploc,  i.  no.  9, 13, 1906. 
taiir-au'.— Hodgu,  field  dikh.  B.  A.  £.,  1896 
IPIcurl*  Tlgua  name).  Tijucoa.— Dulouii  In 
CaMi.  World,  1\  Apr.  ISM.  Toniqn*.— DoDienech, 
DtaotU,  II,  6a.  1H60.  Tfnuqsi,— Cooper  In  iDd. 
Ail.  Rep,,lBl,  1«70.  It— iu;— lad.  AB.Rtp., tM. 
1S89.  THiike.-4IeTeiuonIn2dKep.B.A.£..aa, 
1883.  Taaski.— Fewkes  Id  12d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1», 
19W.  TMBan*.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  101,  ITSB, 
Tmiial.— SlmpnonlnRi-p  Sec.  Wiir,a]DiBp.l8G0. 
Tat*^— eirplieti  In  Blh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  ST,  ISBl 
(Hano  Towa  namv).  T«-n'-t(.— Hodge,  field 
notcK,  R.  A.  E.,  1896  Ccotlonwood-tree  plan': 

■" — "'  f SanJuatipronoiincetlia 

If*.— Bandvller  In  Bitch, 
In  Rev.  d'Ettinogt.,  20B, 
inb;  in  Ann.  mat.  f  ap.,  iii.  260, 1«80  (aborlgiiud 
□smc  of  pueblo).  Tmg».— VIlla-SeDor,  Tbestra 
Am.,  II,  418,  1748.  Thwniiiu.— Varuaa  (1704) 
quuled  by  Bandolier  In  Arch.  Inrt.  Pap.,  in, 
144,1890.  TUugkoiu— Bodgt,  fleldnotes,  B.  A. 
E..  1H9G  (Santa  Ana  Qaeres  name).  ThwbL— 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.  IBOI.  Tta'-tL— 
Iloilge,  Held  Doteii.  B.  A.  E.,  1S96  (Jemei  and 
Pi-f08  name).  Tunhoaip.— Ibid.  (lieta  Tigna 
name).  Tiunque.— SohoolcnCl.  Ind.  Tribes.  HI, 
4oe,  llsw,    TutauIlM,.— Hodge.  Held  note*,  B.  A.  t. 

Hmtge,  Held  niilix  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Cochltl  Quern 
nauiel.  Zuuqua.— Lalio  (ISM)  In  Bcboolcraft, 
Ind,  Tribcu.  v,  689. 1866. 

Tat.  A  trilie  named  in  1708  in  a  list  of 
those  that  had  been  met  or  heard  of  it.  of 
San  Juan  liautista  niission  on  the  lower 
Rto  Grande,  in  Texas  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix 
de  Espiuoaa,  RelacionCompendiocttof  the 
Rio  Granile  mi>«ious,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cru^  de  QuenStaro). 

Tetaohoya.  A  former  Salinan  village 
near  ^n  Antonio  mission,  Monterey  co., 
Cal.— TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  Apr.27, 1860. 

Tatsaanoloa.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
the  records  for  an  Indian  who  was  buried 
in  1707  at  San  Francieco  Solano  mieaion, 
Teias.  Tlie  neophytes  gathered  there 
belonged  mainly  to  the  CoahuiltecaA 
faiiiilv,  which  may  be  true  of  this  band 
or  tribe  j  Valero  Burials,  1707,  partidft  82, 
MS.).  (n.E.B.) 

Tetanatlenok  {Te'CaneLinOj-).  A  Kens 
of  the  KlaKkino,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boae 
in  Rep.  Kat.  JIus.  18B5,  329,  1897. 

TeteuorH.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
s.  K.  Mexii^o,  probably  Coahuiitecan,  met 
by  Fernando  del  Bosque  in  1675,  at  which 
time  they  and  the  BaboBarigami  toj^ther 
numbered  119,  including  &  wamors. — 
Fernando  de!  Uomjue  (1675)  in  Kat.  Geog. 
Mag..  .\  IV,  348,  1903. 

Tgtcids  Boole  (French:  'roundheads'). 
A  rude  tril«ofwandorinj[|juntersi formerly 
piving  over  an  extensive  region  on  the 
upper  branches  of  St  Maurice,  Gatineau, 
and  Ottawa  re.,  (luebcc.  As  described  by 
Henry,  about  tJie  year  1800,  they  de- 
pended cliietly  on  rabbits  for  food  and 
clothing,  built  mere  brush  windbreaks  for 
shi'ltor,  and  placed  small  piles  of  fliewood 
near  the  bark-covered  graveaof  theirdead 
for  the  use  of  the  spirits.    Chanv^erie 
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(1736)  gives  them  and  the  Abittibi  aa 
totems  the  pheasant  and  the  eagle.  They 
have  been  reduced  by  smallpox  and  other 
calamities  to  208,  living  in  1908  on  a  reser- 
vation on  St  Maurice  r.,  in  Champlain  co., 
Quebec.  They  seem  to  be  cloeelv  cognate 
with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nope- 
ming  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded,  although  apparently  a  dis- 
tinct people.  See  Michacondihi^  Michipi- 
colen.  (j.  M.) 

Algonquins  k  tetes  de  Boole.— Champigiiv  (1692)  in 
N.  Y.  D(>c.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  535,  1855.  Big-headi.— 
Donnelly  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1883,  nt.  i.  10, 
1884.  Bollheada.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations. 
134, 1747.  Oen«  des  Terre«.-J  w».  Rcl.  1C71.  25, 1868. 
Bound  Heads.— Durant  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  y,  5S9,  1855.  Teetee  de  boeufe.- La  Chesnaye 
(1097)  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi.  6. 18^6.  Tetee  de  Boole.— 
Chauvignerie  (17:J6)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  656,  1853. 

Tetes  Pel^B  (French:   'bald   heads'). 

Described  by  the  Nipissing  a8  a  people 

with  little  or   no  hair,  who  c^me  into 

Hudson   bay   in   large  wooden  boats  to 

trade.     Possibly  some  white  tra<lers. 
Testes  Peleee.—8agard  (1636).  Can.,  i.  227. 1886. 

Tetling.  A  Tenankutchin  village,  of  17 
inhabitantj^  in  1885,  on  upper  Xanana 
r.,  Alaska,  where  the  outlet  of  Wagner 
lake  join.s  it  in  lat.  63°  30'.  In  1898  it 
consisted  of  4  log  houses. 

Tetlings. — Ix)we  miol<-<i  bv  Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Ala.Kka.  1902.  Telling's  ▼illage.— Alh>n,  Rep.  on 
Ala.«tka,  i:J7.  1HS5. 

Teton  (coiitr.  of  Tito^Hvan^  Vlwellerson 
the  ])niirie ' ).  The  western  and  principal 
division  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  includ- 
ing all  the  bands  formerly  ranging  w.  of 
Missouri  r.,  and  now  residing  on  reserva- 
tions in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
The  bands otlicially  recognized  are.  Oglala 
of  Pine  Ridge  agency;  Brule  of  Rosebud 
and  Lower  Brule  agencies;  Blackfoot, 
Miniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two  Kettle 
of  Cheverme  River  agency;  Hunkpapa, 
etc.,  of  Standing  Rock  agency.  Their 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other  Dakota  and  is  little  more  than  a 
recountal  of  attacks  on  otlier  tribes  and 
on  l>order  settlers  and  emigrants.  They 
wen;  first  met  by  Hennepin  (lt)80)  20  or 
30  leagues  above  the  falls  of  St  Anthony 
in  Minnesota,  i)rol)ably  at  Sauk  rapids, 
on  Mississijjpi  r.,  about  70  m.  alx)ve  IVIin- 
neajKjlis.  lie  places  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mi  lie  Lacs,  far  to  the  e.  of 
their  later  home.  Lahontan  also  enu- 
merates them  among  the  tribes  on  the 
upj»er  Mississipj)i,  which  leads  to  the 
conclnsiun  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  Teton 
formerly  lived  in  the  prairie  region,  near 
the  ui)per  Missis.«ii)pi,  though  the  main 
bo<ly  may  have  In^en  near  upper  Minne- 
sota r.  Le  Sueur  in  1700  includefi  them  in 
the  western  Sioux,  who  live<l  l)etween  the 
upper  M  ississippi  and  the  Missouri  On  a 
map  of  De  1*  Isle  (1701 )  L  Traverse  is  sur- 
roun<UMi  bv  villages  of  wandering  Teton. 
Paehot  (Margry,  DtV  ,  vi,  518.  1886) 
located  them  80  leagutnj  w  of  the  Falls  of 


St  Anthony  in  1722.  Carver  (1766)  met 
at  least  a  part  of  them  at  the  extreme  w. 
point  of  his  journey  up  Minnesota  r., 
about  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light,  i, 
145,  1897)  found  them  in  1800  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  I,  98,  100,  1893)  encountered 
them  a  few  years  afterwani.  These  ex- 
plorers enumerate  as  divisions:  Tetons  of 
the  Burnt  Woo<]8  ( Brul^),  about 300 men, 
who  rove  on  both  sides  of  Missouri,  White, 
and  Teton  rs.;  Tetons  Okandandas  (Og- 
lala), 150  men,  who  inhabit  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri  below  Cheyenne  r.;  Tetons 
Minnekineazzo,  about  250  men,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Missouri  above  Chevenne  r; 
Tetons  Saone,  about  3(X)  men,  living  on 
both  sides  of  Missouri  r.  below  Beaver  or. 
Gov.  Ramsey  said  that  they  lived  from 
Cannonball  r.  s.  to  Niobrara  r.  (Rep.  Ind. 
Aff.  1849,  84,  1850). 

The  Teton  entered  into  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  United  States  at  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  in  1815,  which  was  confirmed 
by  treaty  of  June  22, 1825,  at  Ft  Lookout, 
S.  Dak.  It  was  warriors  of  this  group 
who  massacnnl  Lieut.  Grattan  and  his 
party  at  Ft  l^ramie,  Wvo.,  in  1854;  none, 
nowever,  took  part  in  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacTe  of  1862.  In  1865  a  commission  con- 
cluded treaties  with  each  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  group,  with  provision  for 
right  of  way  through  their  territory.  By 
treaty  of  1868  they  first  agreed  to  give  up 
their*  free  range  and  come  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, including  about  all  of  Bouth  Dakota 
w.  of  the  Missouri  r.  Under  their  chiefe. 
Red  Cloud,  Crazy  Horse,  and  Sitting  Bull, 
they  have  been  the  principals  in  all  the 
Indian  wars  and  outbreaks  of  the  northern 
plains,  notably  in  1864, 1876,  and  1890. 

Gov.  Ramsey  characterizes  the  Teton  as 
a  large,  finely  formed,  tall,  and  vigorous 
people,  hardy,  indomitable,  and  restless 
warriors,  daring  horsemen,  and  skilful 
hunters,  possessing  in  perfection  **all  the 
Indian  virtuesof  bravery,  cunning,  treach- 
ery, and  hospitality,'*  true  to  each  other 
and  ready  foes  to  all  others. 

Neill  (Minn.  Hist.  Si>c.  Coll.,  i,  258, 
1872)  says:  "They  are  the  plundering 
Arabs  of  America,  and  have  of  late  vears 
been  a  tern>r  to  the  emigrants  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.'*  Acconling  to  I^wis  and 
Clark  the  interior  )>olicing  of  a  village  wa« 
confided  to  2  or  8  officers  who  w^ere  name*! 
by  the  chief  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order  and  remained  in  power  some  days, 
till  the  chief  appointeii  their  8ucc€*8sors. 
These  were  always  on  the  watch  to  keep 
tranquillity  during  the  day  and  guarded 
the  camp  at  night  The  short  duration 
of  their  oftice  was  compensated  bv  its 
authoritv,  their  power  oeing  supreme, 
and  in  t fie  suppression  of  disturliance  no 
resistant'e  to  them  was  suffered;  their 
I>erson8  were  sacred,  and  if  m  the  execu- 
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tion  of  Iheir  duty  they  even  ntnick  a  c.'iief 
of  the  second  cIslsh  they  could  not  bo  pun- 
ished. Riggs  mentions  as  peculiarities  of 
the  Teton  dialect,  compared  witli  those 
of  other  divisions  of  the  Dakota  group, 
that  g  hard  is  used  for  h  of  the  Santee 
and  k  of  the  Yanktonai,  and  that,  reject- 
ing d  altogether,  they  u.se  /  in  its  stead. 

The  Teton  is  the  most  poj)ulous  and 
important  of  the  Dakota  divisions,  con- 
stituting four-seventlis  of  the  whole 
nation.  I^win  and  Clark  (1804)  esti- 
mated them  at  1,0(K)  men,  about  4,000 
souls,  probably  much  less  than  the  true 
number.  The  Indian  Hureau  in  1842  es- 
timated the  total  numl>er  at  12,000;  Ram- 
sey (1849),  m(»re  than 6,000;  Riggs(1851), 
fewer  than  12,500.  The  Indian  Bureau 
in  1861  gave  a  total  of  8,iX)0.  It  is  i)roba- 
ble  these  estimates  were  below  rather 
than  above  the  true  miml)er,  as  in  1890 
the  total  Tetx)n  iK)pulation  was  16,426, 
and  in  1909  the  number,  including  Yank- 
tonai ban<ls  at  Standing  Roak  agency, 
N.  Dak.,  was  18,098.  In  addition  about 
100  of  the  Sitting  Bull  refugees  are  still  in 
Canada.  (c  t.) 

Anthontans. — Coxe,  (".arolana,  50, 1741.  Atintans.— 
l^ihontan  (16H8)  qiiote<l  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.96.42d 
<'ong..  3d  sess.,  15,  1x73.  Atintons.— Lahontan 
(1088).  New  Voy.,  i.  231.  1703.  Atrutonr— Ramsey 
in  IikI  Aff.  Rep.  1849.72. 1850 (misprint).  Masoou- 
teins  Nadoueisi. — Tailhun  in  Per  rot.  M(>m.,  1%, 
1864.  Maskoutent-Nadouestians.— Hennepin,  New 
DLm(;ov.,  132.  1698  Nadooeisis  of  the  Plains.— .lef- 
er>'8,  Am.  Atlas,  map  8. 1776.  Prairie  Indians.— Ram- 
hey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1819.  72.  WiO.  Soious  of  the 
Prairies.— Chan viunerie  (1736)  (juoted  bv  Scliool- 
eraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  r^l.  1853.  Sciouz  of  the  Prai- 
ries.—Doc.  of  1728 in  N.  Y.  Doe. Col.  nist..ix,  1005, 
1855.  Scioux  of  the  West.— I^'  Sueur  ( 1700)  quoted 
by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170.  lS.58(lneliid»>s  the  Yank- 
ton and  Yanktonai).  Sioux  des  prairies. — Bo88U 
(1754)),  Trav.  L*i.,  i.  182.  1771.  Sioux  nomades.— 
Tailhan  in  Perrol.  Mem..  2:J2.  1864.  Sioux  occi- 
dentaux.— Ibid.  Sioux  of  the  Meadows. — Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped..  76.  17*i6.  Sioux  of  the  Plain.— 
Seymour,  Sketehes  of  Minn..  13.5.  1860.  Sioux  of 
the  Savannas. — JefTervs,  French  Df)m.  Am.,  pt.  1, 
45,1761.  Sioux-Tentons.— Gass,  Voyage.  420,  1810. 
Sioux  Teton.— Ix» wis  and  Clark.  Dis<'ov..  23.  1806. 
Siton.— Bond i not.  Star  in  the  West,  128.  1816  (mLs- 
print).  Teeton  band.  — (ia.ss.  Jour..  44,  1807.  Tce- 
tonwan.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  II.  pt.  2,  69, 
1864  Tectwans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep  1849, 
72. 1850.  Teetwaun.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Uist.Coll., 
I,  47,  1872.  Tee- twawn.— Ram.se V  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849.  69,  1850.  Tenton.— (iass.  Vov.,  56.  1810. 
Ten-ton-ha — Ramstn*  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  85. 
1850.  Tentouha.— >l<;Kennev  an<l  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni,  80, 1854.  Tetans.— Ramsev  in  Ind.  Atr. 
Rep  1849,  85,  1850.  TeUus.— Pike.  Exped.  ai»p., 
pt.  1,  59,  1810  (mi.««print).  Tetoan.— Lour.  Exped. 
St.  Peters  R.,  i.  380.  1824.  Teton.— Gah-.  Upper 
Mi.s8.,  261.  1867.  Tetones.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Di-scov..  32,  1806.  Tetongue.— (Mark  <iuotcd  by 
Coues,  I^wla  and  Clark  Exped,.  i.  128,  note.  1893. 
Tetoni.— De  I'lsle,  La,  mai»  (en.  1701)  in  Neill, 
Hiat.  Minn,.  164.  1858.  Tetonsarans.- Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  296.  1816  (misprint  forTetoiiserrans).  Teu- 
ton-ha.— H.  R,  Ex.  Doc.  96,42d  CrHiK-.I^i  «?•«..  15, 
1873  (misprint  for  Ti>nton-haK  Thinthonha.— 
Shea,  Di.scov..  112.  1h.'.2.  Thinthonna.— Hennepin 
map  (1683)  cited  bv  Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st, 
Papers,  iii.  pt.  l,  171,  1^90.  Thintohas.— Bareia, 
Ensayo.238, 1723.  Thuntotas.— Aleedo.  Dic,Ge<isr., 
III.  213. 1788.  Tieton.— ln(L  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  41, 1857. 
Tindaw.— I^dd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  67,  1891.  Tin- 
tanfaonghiatons.— Shea,  l*:arlv  Voy.,  111.  1861. 
Tintanfaoafhiatons.—Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Marjirry. 
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l)6v.,  VI,  87,  1886.  TinU-toQwai].— Riggg,  Dakota 
Gram.,  TexUs  and  Ethuog..  186, 1893  (full  name). 
Tinthenha.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  map,  1763 
(trans,  'gens  des  prairiea').  Tinthona.— Henne- 
pin, New  Di.scov.,  map,  1698.  Tinthenha.— Shea, 
l>iscov.  Mi.ss.,  113,  1852.  Tinthow.— Ladd,  Story 
of  N.  Mex.,  67, 1891.  Tintinhos.— Ramsev  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1819.  72. 1850.  Tintoner.— Balbi,  Atlaa 
Ethnog..  ,55,  1826.  Tintones.— Aleedo,  Die.  Geog., 
v,137, 1789.  Tintonhas.—I>a  Salle  Exped.  (1679-81) 
in  Margry.  Dec,  i,  481,  1876.  Tintons. —Carver, 
Trav.,  80,  1778.  Tintonwans.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
52,  1858.  Titoan.— Keating  in  Long,  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R.,  i,  378,  1824.  Titoba.— Pachot  (oo.  1722) 
in  Margry,  lUV..  vi,  518.  1886.  Titon.— Schermer- 
honi  (1812)  in  M»iss.  Hi.st.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  Il,  41, 1814. 
Titones.— Hou<linot,  Star  in  the  West.  129,  1816. 
Titongs.— SchcK)lcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Titon- 
wan.— Nicollet.  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1843. 
Titorjwans.— Riggs.  Dak.  Diet.,  xvi.  1852.  Ti- 
f  wan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  85.  1850. 
Ti-twans. — Rani.'iev.  ibid..  72.  Ti-t'-wawn. —Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  69.  Western  Sioux.— Jefferys.  French 
Dom.  Am,,  pt.  1.  45,  1761.  West  Sohious.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  map,  1741,  Zeton.— Ruxtou,  Life  in  Far 
West,  201,  1«I9  (nii.sprint). 

Tetzino.  A  triln?  or  subtribe,  some 
mend)ers  of  whicli  entered  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mis'^ion,  Texa.**,  about  1740, 
with  the  group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v.) 
l>elonged.  The  afliliation  of  the  Sana 
seem.s  to  have  been  Tonkawan  (Valero 
Burial.**,  1742,  partida  337;  Baptisms, 
1742,  partida  588,  MS. ).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Teuricachi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  niiwioii  founded  in  1653. 
Situated  in  n.  e.  Sononi,  Mexico,  on  the 
upixerwatersof  Rio  Bavispe,  above  Oputo. 
Pop.  224  in  1<)78,  and  52  in  1730.  Subee- 
(luently  abandoned  on  account  of  depre- 
dations bv  the  Suina  and  Jano. 
Guadalupe  Teuricachi.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I,  246,  1881.  Kuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Teuricatzi.— Zapata  (1678) 
in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8..  lii.  369.  1867.  Teuri- 
cachi.— Rivera  (1730)  eited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
State"*.  I.  514.  1881.  Teuricatzi. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geop..  1M3.  18(.4.  Teurizatai.— Do<\  18th  century 
quoted  hv  Bandelier  in  Areli.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  526, 
1^92.    Turi-ca-chi.— Batidelier,  ibid.,  529. 

Tewa  ( *  mocca.sini?, *  their  Keresan  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Tanoan  Hnguii*tic  family,  now  occu- 
pying the  villages  of  San  lldefonso,  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clam,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and 
Hano,  all  except  the  last  lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  n.  New  Mex- 
ico. Th<»  pueblo  of  Hano,  in  the  Hopi 
country  of  N.  k.  Arizona,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-92. 
Pojoaque  was  inliabited  by  Tewa  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  intermarriage  with 
Mexicans  and  the  death  of  the  few  full- 
bloods  made  it  practically  a  Mexican  set- 
tlement. It  had  been  suppose<l  that  the 
Tano,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tewa  in  prehis- 
toric timcH,  spoke  a  dialect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Tewa,  but  recent  studies  by 
John  P.  Harrington  show  that  the  differ- 
ences are  so  slight  a.s  to  be  negligible.  In 
1598  Juan  de  Onate  named  11  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  and  state<i  that  there  were 
others;  oO  vears  later  Frav  Alonzo  Bena- 
vides  renorte^l  the  population  to  be  6,000 
in  8  pueblos.    The  population  of  the  prea- 
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ent  6  villaj?es  is  about  1,200-T-San  Juan, 
the  largest,  having  419,  and  Tesuque,  the 
smallest,  86  inhabitants.  Each  village  of 
the  Tewa  is  divide<l  into  two  sections, 
the  Winter  people  and  the  Summer  peo- 
ple. According  to  Bandelier,  **the  dig- 
nity of  chief  penitent  or  cacique  belongs 
alternately  to  each  of  these  two  groups. 
Thus  the  Summer  cacique  servesfrom  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal,  and  the 
Winter  cacique  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  eouinox.  On  very  important  oc- 
casions. However,  the  Ovike  or  Winter 
cacique  is  inferior  to  bis  colleague." 
Little  is  yet  known  of  the  social  organi- 
ization  and  religious  institutions  oi  the 
Tewa  people,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
at  Nam  be  and  Tesuque,  at  least,  descent 
is  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  and  that  at 
the  latter  pueblo  the  law  prohibiting 
marriage  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  clan  is  no  longer  ptrictly  enforced. 

Following  are  the  villages  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tewa,  so  far  as  the  names 
have  been  record^  or  applied :  Abechiu, 
A^wano,  Analco,  Axof,  Camitria,  Chi- 
pimuinge,  Chipiwi,  Chupadero,  Cuya- 
munque,  Fejiu,  Fesere,  Homayo,  Houiri, 
Ihamba,  Jacona,  Junetre,  Kaayu,  Ke- 
guayo,  Knapooge,  Kwengyauinge,  Luce- 
roe  (partially),  Navahu,  Navawi,  Otowi, 
Perage,  Pininicangwi,  Pojiuuingge,  Po- 
joaque,  Ponyinumba,  Ponyipakuen,  Po- 
seuingge,  Potzuye,  Pueblito,  Pueblo  Que- 
mado  (?),  Puye,  Sajiuwingge,  Sakeyu, 
Sandia  (not  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  that 
name),  Santa  Cruz,  Sepawi,  Shufinne, 
Teeuinggee,  Tejeuingge  Ouiping,  Tob- 
hipangge,  Triapi,  Triaque,  TrfX)maxia- 
guino,  Tsankawi,  Tsawarii,  Tseweige, 
Tshirege,  Yugeuingge. 

The  following  extinct  villages  were 
either  Tewa  or  Tano:  Chiuma,  Guia, 
Guika,   Pef^as  Negras. 

The  following  were  inhabited  by  either 
the  Tigua  ortheTewa:  Axoytre,  Camitre, 
Paniete,  Pianiato,.  Quioyaco. 

See  PuehloSy  Tanoan  family,    (f. w.  h.  ) 

Jehu**.— Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'Ethm>g.,  203.1886 
(misprint).  Tacoi.— Sipuenza  (1091-3),  q noted  by 
Bascnmann,  Nen-Mexico,  2(>4,  18.S8  (probably 
Identical,  althongh  Tegruas  also  is  plven). 
Tajfna.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  lf»0.  1877  (mis- 

Sint;  used  for  Hano  pueblo).  Taowa. — Palmer, 
8.  voeub..  B.  A.  E..  title,  n.  d.  Taucoi.  — Cortcz 
(1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3.  121, 
1856  (api;)arently  Hano  of  Arizona).  Tawaa.— 
Parke,  map  of  N.  Mex. ,  1851  (  =  Hano).  Tay-wah.— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  133.  1870  (=Hano}. 
Tay-waugh.— Lane  (1854)  in  Sch<X)leraft,  Ina. 
Tnlx-s.  V,  689. 1855.  Teoua.— Garc^s  (1775)  quoted 
by  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Gef^..  a50,  1864.  Teras.— 
Tou>!<aint,  Carte  rAm<?r.,  1839.  Teguaa.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doe.  Ined.,  xvi,  109.  1871.  Terwaa.— 
Petltot.  Die.  Ddn^Diudjit-,  xvii,  1876.  Tehaat.— 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  106.  1893. 
Tehuaa.— Shea.  Cath.  Mi.*i8..  77.  V^vS.  Tcjuaa.— Do- 
meneeh. Deserts N.  Am.,ii,6'2.  iNiO.  Teoaa.— Bena- 
vides.  Memorial,  26.  ir.30.  Tejpuaa.— Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doe.  Inc^<l.,  xvi,  11.5,  1871  (identified  as  the 
Tewa  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  i,  19, 1881). 
T<-qui.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3. 13, 
1856  (=Hano).    Tequas.— Cordova  (1619)  in  Ter- 


naox-Gompans,  Vot.,  x,  444, 1888.  Tevaa.— Bena- 
vides  (1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  K. 
Mex.,  164,1889  C'Toas  or  Tevas  nation").  T<- 
wa.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191,  1866. 
Thafuaa.— Escudero,  Noticias  Noevo  M6x..  82, 
1849.  Ti'wa.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8.  1884. 
Toaa.— Benavides(1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Arix. 
and  N.  Mex.,  164.  1889  (or  Tevas  nation;  mia- 
print).  Towaa.— Davis,  £1  Gringo.  115,  1857 
(=Hano).  Tfi'-ba-aa.— Hodge, field  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
1895  (Taos  name).  Tu'-Tte.— Ibid.  (Isleta  and 
Sandia  name). 

Tewanondadon  (*sarroanded  by  moon- 
tains.' — Hewitt).  A  former  Mohawk 
village,  Bituated,  according  to  the  Brion 
de  la  Tour  map  of  1781,  in  the  peninsala 
formeii  by  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake  and 
Sheni  vas  cr. ,  N.  Y .  In  1 753  Kev.  Gideon 
Haw  ley  found  in  it  3  wigwams  and  about 
30  people. 

Tewanondadon.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 
Tewanoudadon.— Latti^  map,  1784.  Towaaoeada- 
lough.— Hawley  (17M)  in  I>oc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ill, 
1042, 1850. 

Tewetken  (Te'wEtqEn),  A  Nanaimo 
divisioii  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit  Col. —Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribea 
Can.,  32,  1^9. 

Texa.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Texas.  A  name  variously  applied  by 
writers,  but  most  commonly  us«i  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers  borrowed  it,  to  designate  the 
Hai^inai  tril:)es  of  Angelina  and  upper 
Neches  valleys,  Texas.  There  are  many 
variations  from  this  usage  in  Spanish  writ^ 
ings,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  usual  one. 
As  a  geographical  term  the  name  was  first 
extended  from  these  Hasinai  tribes  to 
their  inmiediate  country,  and  then  grad- 
ually to  all  the  territory  included  within 
the  present  Texas. 

Among  the  tribes  of  b.  Texas  the  word 
texns  ( texidSy  thecasf,  techan,  ify^as^  tech(ufy 
etc.,  pronounced,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, as  inditrated  by  the  lat«t  spelling) 
nad  wide  currency  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  IXa  usual  meaning  there 
was  'friends,*  or,  more  technicallv,  *al- 
lies',  and  it  was  used,  by  the  Hasinai 
at  least  (to  whom  the  word  later  became 
fastened  as  a  name),  to  des^ignate  a  large 
group  of  tribes,  lx)th  Caddoan  and  others, 
customarily  allied  against  the  Apache. 
The  Ha.«inai  seem  not  to  have  applied  the 
term  to  themselves  as  a  local  group  name 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  use  it 
as  an  everydav  form  of  greeting,  like 
*'Hello,  friend!^*  (Testimony  given  at  the 
Nabedache  village,  1692,  in  the  Terdn  Au- 
tos, AnhivoGen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  clxxxii). 
The  Spanish  narrowing  of  the  term,  as  a 
group  name,  to  the  Hasinai,  is  due  mainly 
to  the  historical  circumstance  that  the 
Hasinai  were  the  first  of  the  great  group 
of  allies,  or  texaSy  whom  thev  came  to 
know  intimately.    They  were  influenced 
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in  the  first  place,  however,  by  an  appar- 
ent but  unexplained  partial  narrowing  of 
the  term  by  the  Indians  of  w.  Texaa  from 
whom  they  first  heard  it. 

Just  when  and  how  the  name  Texas  first 
reached  the  Spaniards  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  known  that  in  the  17th  century  there 
grew  up  in  New  Spain  the  notion  of  a 
** great  Kingdom  of  Texas,'*  coextensive 
and  even  associated  with  that  of  a  *'Gran 
CJuivira*'  (see  Quivira).  Passing  by  ear- 
lier notices,  the  idea  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  report  sent  in  1683  to  the  vicerov  of 
New  Spain  by  the  governor  of  New  Mfexi- 
co.  Governor  Cruzate  wrote  from  El  Paso 
del  Norte  that  a  Jumano  (Tawehash  (?) 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos, 
called  Juan  Sal)eata,  had  just  come  and 
told  him  of  many  tribes  to  the  eastward 
who  had  sent  to  ask  for  miasionaries. 
Among  them  was  the  "Gran  Reyno  de 
los  Texas,"  situated  15  or  16  days  jour- 
ney from  the  informant's  home.  This 
populous  country,  which  was  ruled  by  a 
powerful  **king,"  was  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  Gran  Quivira,  so  close  indeed  that 
the  people  of  the  two  realms  visiteil  back 
and  forth  almost  daily.  Cruzate  asked 
permission  to  embrace  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  send  An  exi)edition  to  the  inte- 
rior, adding  that  he  would  be  highly 
gratified  if,  through  his  efforts,  "another 
New  World"  should  he  discovered,  an<l 
**two  realms  with  two  more  crowns*' 
added  to  the  king's  dominions  (Cruzate 
to  the  Viceroy,  Oct.  30,  1683,  MS.) .  The 
desired  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
same  year  under  Domingo  de  Mendoza, 
but,  although  it  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  (reaching  the  Colorado  near 
Ballinger),  it  failed  to  reach  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas  ( Diary  of  Mendoza, 
1683-84,  MS.).  As  conceived  of  by  Juan 
Sabeata,  the  Jumano,  and  by  Mendoza, 
this  "kinedom"  was  apparently  localized 
indefinitely  to  some  place  k.  of  that 
reached  by  the  expedition,  and  applied 
to  settled  Indians  who  practised  agricul- 
ture extensively. 

Massanet,  the  father  of  the  Texas  mis- 
sions, tells  us  that  it  was  the  stories  of 
Gran  Quivira  and  of  "the  kingdoms  of 
Ticlas,  Theas,  and  Caburcol,"  handed 
down  from  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  that  attracted 
him  from  Spain  to  the  American  wilds; 
and  when  in  1689  he  went  with  De  Le6n 
to  find  La  Salle's  establishment  he  was 

{)reoccupied  with  these  names  and  fabu- 
oas  nations.  On  the  way,  while  still  w. 
of  the  Hasinai  country,  they  were  greeted 
by  Indians  who  proclaimed  themselves 
thectMj  *  friends,*  as  Massanet  understood 
the  word,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  texas.  Y..  of  the  Colorado  they 
were  met  by  the  chief  of  the  Nabedaohe, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Hasinai  tribes, 


and  in  the  next  year  they  established 
a  mission  near  this  chiefs  village,  w. 
of  Nechesr.  Judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  then  recent  La  Salle  expedition,  and  of 
most  subsequent  ex|)editions,  they  must 
have  heard  while  there  the  native  group- 
name  Hasinai;  but  both  Massanet  and 
De  Le6n,  with  preconceived  notions,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  "great  kingdom  of  the 
Texas,"  and  thinking  they  had  found  it, 
wrote  of  this  chief  as  the  "governor," 
and  of  his  people  as  the  very  Texas  who 
had  been  visits  by  the  venerable  Marfa 
de  Jesus  (Massanet,  letter,  in  Tex.  Hist 
Quar.,  II,  282-312;  De  Le6n,  Derrotero, 
1689,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafta, 
XXVIII ;  Derrotero,  1690,  MS.  in  Archive 
Gen.). 

That,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tives whom  Massanet  had  visited,  both  of 
thei^e  designations  were  misleading,  was 
soon  shown  by  a  careful  observer.  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa,  a  missionary  left  by 
Massanet  among  the  Nabedache,  wrote, 
after  more  than  a  year's  residence  at  his 
mission,  his  prei'ious  report  of  Aug.  15, 
1691.  In  it  he  emphatically  asserted  that, 
contrary  to  prevailing  notions,  the  Indians 
about  him  did  not  constitute  a  kingdom, 
that  the  chief  called  "governor**  by  the 
Spaniards  was  not  the  head  chief,  and 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  group  of 
tril)es  was  not  Texas.  Texias,  he  ex- 
plained, means  *  friends,'  and  is  a  gen- 
eral name  applying  to  a  large  group  of 
tribes,  some  50  or  more  in  number,  who 
are  customarily  allied.  "The  reason 
why  the  name  is  common  to  all  is  their 
long-continued  friendship.  Hence  Texias 
meant  friends."  The  Texias  have  no 
king,  and  not  even  a  common  govern- 
ment, he  continues,  but  belong  to  varions 
"provinces"  or  confederacies,  with  4  or 
5  tribes  each.  Hereuptm  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  comprising  the  Texias,  giving 
a  list  ( obtained,  he  says,  from  the  Hasinai 
and  the  Kadohadacho)  of  48  tribes,  ex- 
clusive of  some  of  the  Hasinai.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  were  n.  and  e.  of  the  mission 
from  which  he  wrote.  Five  of  these  21 
composed  the  "very  large  province"  of 
"los  Caddodachos.'*  Eighteen  were  to 
the  s.  w.  and  9  to  the  s.  e.  One  tribe,  the 
Chuman,  we  recognize  as  the  Jumano,  or 
Jumane,  of  the  Rio  Grande  country.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  Jumano 
and  the  Hasinai,  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons, referred  to  each  other  as  Texas,  al- 
though neither  claimed  the  name  for 
themselves.  Continuing,  our  anth or  tells 
us  that  the  correct  name  of  the  confeder- 
acy occupying  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Neches  and  the  Angelina,  "which  in  New 
Spain  they  call  Texias,'*  is  "Aseney**  or 
"Asenay." 

This  explicit  statement  by  Jesus  Marfa 
concerning  the  Hasinai  usage  of  the  term 
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Texas  or  Texias  seems  to  be  essentially 
correct,  for  it  is  supported  by  an  abun- 
dance of  lK>th  positive  and  ne^tive  testi- 
mony and  is  contradicted  by  little  or  none. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  this  testimony  can 
be  included  here. 

To  Ije^in  with,  it  is  si)j^ificant  that  the 
several  chroniclers  of  the  La  Salle  ex- 
(leditions  to  the  triben  in  question  did  not 
once,  so  far  as  is  known,  use  tbe  name 
Tt^xns  in  their  voluminous  rei.)ort«,  but 
calUil  the  two  main  C'addoan  grou|)H 
which  they  encountered  the  Cenis  (Hasi- 
na!) and  Cad(Klar]uious.  This  difference 
from  the  rt»i)orte  of  Massanet  and  De 
Leon  is  attrinuteii  to  the  fat-t  that  the  Ia 
Salle  party  were  ignorant  of  the  Mexican 
rumors  about  the  "(iran  Reyno  de  los 
Texas.**  Of  the  French  explorers  who 
reportcii  on  the  Indians  of  n.  e.  Texas 
after  Ijbl  Salle's  exptMlitions  and  bi'fore 
St  Denis  went  to  Mexico  (1715),  none,  it 
is  believe<l,  used  the  name  Texaf(  for  the 
Hasinai.  The  list  includes  Tonti,  the 
Talons  left  by  Joutel,  Iberville,  Bien- 
ville, and  Penicaut  (Tonti  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  74,  1S4H;  the  Tal<»ns 
in  Manrry,  IVc,  iii,  610-21,  1S7S;  IIxt- 
ville  and  Bienville,  ibid.,  iv,  3:^1,  33(5, 
401,  432-34,  1880;  Pcnicaut,  ibid.,  v,  499- 
502,  1883). 

Returning  to  positive  evidence,  Terdn, 
who  led  the  tlrst  Spanish  expeilition  after 
that  of  De  1^'ai,  s<*t  out,  as  he  said,  to 
explon^  further  the  "  kinp:doni  of  Texas," 
but  bffore  he  returned  he  abandoned  the 
name  7Vr/iJ*,  exct-pt  as  an  alternative,  or 
as  an  otticial  designation  fixed  by  liis  in- 
structions. As  he  approachtni  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Ila.^'inai  country  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  **this  nation 
IS  called  bv  the  natives  Asinav,  and 
Texia,  which  in  their  language  means 
friends";  and  after  reaching  the  Nech('*« 
heat  least  eight  times  refers  to  the  im- 
mediate group  of  trilK's  as  Asinay,  but 
not  oni-e  does  he  c*all  them  Textis  (De- 
scripcion  y  Diaria  Demarcacion,  in  Mem. 
de  N'neva  Kspafia,  xxvir,  21-71,  jwissim). 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  after  he 
reaclunl  the  ground  his  convention  from 
**Texas"  to  *' Hasinai"  was  complete. 
But  tluTw  is  still  stnmger  evidence.  All 
through  the  voluminous  untos  of  the 
Tenin  exi>edition,  **Hasinai"  is  used  tt) 
the  exclusion  of  Ttxns  as  a  tribal  name. 
Once  the  usage  of  Texan  is  ex})lained. 
Here  s«'veral  of  the  companions  of  Teran 
give,  under  oath,  the  opinion  that  the 
"Nation  Asinay"  cannot  l>e  the  king- 
dom of  Texas  told  pf  by  the  venerable 
Maria  de  Jesus  de  AgnKlti.  That  king- 
dom must  iM'Sought  farther  N.,  l)eyond  the 
Kadohadacho.  As  to  the  name  Trxn.'*, 
they  de«'lare  that  "the  said  nation  As- 
inay in  their  own  language  call  one  an- 
other, and  even  us,  7tua»,  which  means 


'friends.'  The  name  of  the  nation  is 
Asinay.  All  these  nations  commonly  rise 
the  same  word  to  call  each  other  friends. 
This  is  so  well  understood  from  having 
seen  it  and  experienced  it  when,  talkiuc 
with  them,  they  wished  to  salute'^ 
(Autos  of  the  Teriin  expedition,  op.  ctt). 
One  other  explanation  of  what  is  ap- 
parently the  same  word,  Texas^  deserves 
especially  to  be  noted,  because  it  makes 
clearer  it^  more  tei^hnii^al  usage  in  th*e 
sense  of  "allies,"  and  also  reveals  the 
jtersistence  of  its  usage  in  this  sense  by 
the  natives  during  a  century  of  contact 
with  French  and  Spauianls.  In  1778 
Atauacio  de  Mezieres,  in  his  day  and  sec- 
tion the  dean  of  Indian  agents,  wrote 
that  the  best  wa^'  to  bring  the  Comanche 
to  S()auish  allegiance  would  be  to  attach 
them,  in  the  honorable  position  of  allies, 
to  a  camftaign  which  he  was  proposing  Ut 
make  against  the  Apache  in  company 
with  the  principal  tribes  of  n.  b.  TexBis; 
**be<'au.»se,"  he  explained,  "fromsacha 
custom  comes  the  name  of  Techfin  among 
the  nativt»s,  which  suggests  [alnde  d]  tliat 
of  fvmniilito  [c<^mi)anion  in  arms],  with 
which  the  Konians  flattered  themselves, 
and  which  results  among  the  Indiana  in 
a  close  b<»nd  <;f  friendship  between  those 
who  call  themselves  by  it,  and  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  no  one  may  break  it 
without  fearing  and  incurring  the  pen- 
alty which  i>erjurers  merit"  (Letter  to 
Croix,  Feb.  20,  1778,  in  MeiA.  de  Xneva 
F^pafia,  xxviii,  235).  Mezit^res*  custom- 
ary use  of  accent  marks  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  the  one  he  puts  in  TecMn 
is  to  indicate  the  equality  of  the  vowel, 
and  not  stress  of  voice. 

That  the  name  locally  applied  to  the 
Nei'hes- Angelina  gn>up  ot  tribes  was 
Hasinai,  or  Asinai,  there  seems  little 
room  f(»r  doubt:  and  the  al>ove  explana- 
tions ot  the  meaning  and  UHages  of  Tt'xa$, 
given  by  our  l)est  qualified  witnesses, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  probably  the  mort 
satisfa<'tor}'  we  are  likely  to  nave.  The 
meanings  Maud  of  flowers*,  'paradise*, 
'tilwi  r«Mtfs',  etc.,  sometimes  given  for 
the  wonl,  have  never  been  even  sug- 
geste<l,  so  far  as  known,  by  first-hand 
observirs.  They  seem  to  be  fictions  of 
recent  date. 

Through  an  errcmt^ous  preconception, 
T'.ras  IxH-ame  the  othcial  S))anish  desiir- 
nation  of  the  Hasinai  people  and  their 
country.  While  eyewitnesses  continued 
to  insist  that  Hasinai  was  the  correi^t 
name,  the  authorities  in  Mexico  cim- 
tinue<i  to  designate  them  as  the  Tpxttf^ 
narrowing  the  name  commonly  to  the 
Nwhos- Angelina  group,  whose  most 
prominent  tril^es  were  the  Nabedache, 
NacnL'tlochc,  Net^he,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and 
Nadaco  (<^.  w).  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ilainai  were  the  head  tribe  of  theoon- 
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fe<loracy,  Texas  was  sometimes,  in  later 
SpaniHh  davH,  confined  to  it.  For  the 
Biime  reason  the  name  Hasina!  was  some- 
times restricte<l  to  this  tribe.  In  1822 
Morse  (  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  373)  appHed  the 
term  7Vj.v/j<  ex(;hisively  to  the  Nabedache 
villajre,  wliich  still  occupied  its  primitive 
site  on  the  •'Nechez,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bayou  St  Pedro."  In  1834  Col.  Al- 
monte 8e<'ms  to  have  api)lied  it  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  old  Hasinai  group  ext^ept 
the    Nacogdoches    (Noticia    P>?tadistica, 

table  3,  18:i5).  (ii.  e.  b.) 

Altekas.— Iji  Harpc-  (1716)  in  Fronch,  Hist.  Coll. 
Lh.,  iri.Cii.  1851.  laousteque.— Iberville  (1099)  In 
Margrv.  IKr.,  iv,  319.  im).  Lastekaa  — La  Ilarpc 
(171H)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  I>i..  ni,  47, 1S'>1.  Las 
TesM.— St.  Denis  (1716)  in  Mnrpry,  Doe.,  vi.  196. 
18KG.  Las  Texas.— Ibid.  2()1.  La.stikas.— La  Harpe 
(1716)  in  Freneh.  Hi.st.  (V)ll.  La.,  iii,  43,  Itttl. 
Tachees.—Braeken ridge,  Views  of  \a.,  81,  1814. 
Tachi.— Latham  in  Trans.  Thilol.  Soe.  Ixnul.,  101, 
18.%.  Tachies.— Sibley.  Hist.  Sketches,  71,  1806 
(given  as  name  <»f  Hainai).  Tackles. — Sibley 
(180.=))  in  Am.  State  Pai>ers.  Ind.  AfT..  i.  7*Jl,1832. 
Taigas.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  ii, 
280,  1850.  Taijas.— Pliilippeaux.  Map  of  Engl. 
Col..  1781.  Taioux.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  HI, 
60,  1H.51.  Tayas.— I.rfi  Harpe  (1719),  Ibid..  74. 
Tccas.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margrv.  D»''C.,  vi,  218, 
lSi«;.  Tehas  — Bi»llaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soe. 
I»nd..  II.  280.  1H,)0.  Teias.— Coronado  (1541)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Dix-.  Fla..  153, 1.S57.  Teisa.— TerAn 
(1691)  quotj'd  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I.  392, 
188;^,  Teixa.— Ibid.  Tejanos.— Kenned v,  Texas, 
1, 217,  IMl.  Tcjas.— Manzanet  ( IfWy)  in  Tex.  Hi.st. 
AS.SO.  Qimr..  VIII.  213.  1905.  Texas.— LeAn  (1689), 
ibid.  Texia.— Charlevoix,  New  France,  TV,  80, 
1«70  (said  to  mean  'friends').  Teyans.— Eastman, 
Chicora.  (»2.  1^54  (identified  with  Apache). 
Teyas.— Coronado  (IMl )  \\\  D<»e.  Incd.,  xiv,  32/, 
1S70:  Castafteda  (m.  15*55)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pa.s».im.  18%  (^identical?).  Teyens.— Gallatin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s.,  xxvii,  266.  271.  1851. 
Teyos.— Ibid.,  266.  Yachies.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketch- 
es. 67.  180<).  Yatohies.— Lewis  and  Clark  Jour., 
1  \2,  1H40. 

Texas  (the  ** third  storv"  of  a  Missis- 
sippi  steainlx>at).  According:  to  Bartlett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  7(H I,  1S77)  "it  in- 
cludes thesurroundinjrsof  the  pilot-house, 
the  whole  *upi)er  story*  of  the  vessel." 
From  the  place  and  ethnic  name  TV.rcw, 
q.  V.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Texas  Lake.    The  local  name  for  a  l>ody 

of  Salish  ( pn)hahi  y  a  partof  the  tlwawoos ) 

of  Fraser  River  ag(»ncv,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  29 

in  1910. 

Texas  Lake.— Can.  Ind.  AfT..  pt.  2.  74,  1902.    Texes 

Lake.— Ibid..  195.  18H5. 

Te^a.  A  former  village,  prohably  Sali- 
nan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Texmaw.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  La  Cana<la  dt?  las  Armas,  12  m. 
from  Santa  Barbara  mis.<i()n,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Textiles.     See  Wfur'n^g, 

Teyaxa.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (<}.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Kio  (irande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
the  16th  centurv.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  115,*  1871. 

Teypana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Piro, 
litiuied  nearly  opposite  the  present  town 


of  Socorro,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 

CJrande,  in  Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.     It  was 

visited  by  Oilate,  the  colonizer  of  New 

Mexico,  in  1598,  and  in  all  probability 

was  consolidated  with  Socorro  within  the 

next  (quarter  century.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Teipana.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^l.,  xvi,  251, 
1871.  TeypanUL— Ibid.,  11.').  Teypana.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  PapiTS.  iv.  241, 1W2. 

Tezompa.     Formerly  a  Huichol  village, 

but  now  a  Mexican  settlement,  situated 

about  14  m.  N.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond 

the  present  n.  e^  limit   of  the  Huichol 

countrv,  in  Jalis(!0,  Mexico. — Lumholtz 

(1)  Huichol  Inds.,  3, 1898;  (2)  Unknown 

Mex.,  II,  112,  1902. 

Thadodaho.    See  Wathatotarho, 

Thaltelich  (from  ^n^al  *back,*  because 

on  the  *back'of  aslough).   An  abandoned 

Chilli wack  village  on  upper  Chilliwack 

r.,  s.  British  Columbia. 
g£Itelitc.— Hill-Tout  in  p:thnol.Surv.Can.,4,1902. 
Thamachaychee.    See  Tfrmochichi, 
Thamien.    The  Costanoan  name  of  the 
site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Cal.,  used  for 
a  group  of  Indians  connected  with  it. 
They  lived  between GuadalupeandCovote 
rs.  and  the  mountains  to  the  w.,  and  from 
the  New  Almaden  mines   on  the  s.  to 
Alviso  on  the  N.,  thus  including  the  ter- 
ritorv  in  which  the  town  of  San  Jose  now 
stands.   The  Gergecenseiisand  Socoisukas 
are    mentioned     as    sulxlivisions.    See 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860. 
'    Tha-o-na-wynthe.     Soe  lilnckmake. 

Thayendanegea  (  Tlutnlndaiit^ke^* ,  *He 
sets  or  places  togc^ther  two  bets/  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  fastening  together 
the  articles  of  approximate  value  placed 
as  wagers  by  tw  o  phratries  in  tribal  con- 
tests. The  elements  are  t  for  ie  'two*; 
ha  *  he-it';  yruda*  *a  wager';  -n<"''Z*2»' 
*set  side  by  side  iteratively*).  A  cele- 
hrated  Mohawk  chief,  popularly  known 
as  Joseph  Bmnt,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  white  settlers  in  the  border 
wars  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
lirst  came  into  official  notice  as  a  so- 
calle<l  "  Pine-treechief."  He  was  born  on 
the  Ohio  in  1742  while  his  i>arents  were 
on  a  hunting  expe<lition  to  that  section. 
The  home  of  his  family  was  at  Canajoharie 
Castle  in  the  Mohawk  vallev,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  Tehowaghwengaraghkwin.  ac- 
cording to  Stone,  was  a  full-blood  Mo- 
hawk of  the  Wolf  gens,  and  his  mother 
was  also  Indian  or  at  least  a  half-bhxxi. 
While  Joseph  was  still  young  his  father 
died,  an<l  the  mother  then  marrie<l  an  In- 
dian known  among  the  whites  as  Brant: 
hence  the  name  by  which  Brant  is  com- 
monly known.  His  sister  Molly,  the  elder 
chiM,  became  the  acknowledged  wife,  ac- 
cording ti>  the  Indian  metho<l,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson.  Thayendanegea*s  career 
as  a  warrior  Ix^gan  at  the  age  of  18,  when 
he  joine<l  the  Indians  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  the  battle  of  L.  George  in 
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1755.  JohtiHon  sent  him  to  Dr  W'liee- 
lock's  ehurity  Bi'honI  at  l^-lNinon,  Conn., 
where  he  ieanii'd  to  epi-ak  and  write 
Kngliah,  ami  aifjiiireil  miiiie  kn<iwle<l)f(! 
of  gt-ncml  litfraturu  niut  liletory.  He 
inarri^l  the  dauiilitiT  of  an  Oneida  chief 
about  1765,  anil  wtUed  at  ('anajoharie, 
when)  tm  |i>in(<<l  the  Ki>iw<ii«l  Church 
ami  for  a  tiuie  li^l  a  jieai-uful  life.  Mii> 
wife  (licit  in  1771,  Icaviim  a  wn  anil  a 
daughter;  in  the  veur  fnlloninij;  he  mar- 
ried hJM  lin-t  wifru  half-sislpr.  !!.■  was 
withJohuHin  in  tiie  Niiitnint  eximlition 
of  175!',  anil  took  part  in  the  Pontiac  war 
of  17(i<1,  liehliii^c  oit  the  Knulish  pide. 
HaviriK  vinitvil  Knjflnnd  in  1775,  lie  re- 
turned iireiwr*?!!  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  British  iflUHu  in  the  Itevolution,  then 
imminent.  He  wae  given  a  I'olonel'R 
"  -Uov.  Carletoii,  andHillicl 


hiH  name  liy  lahln;!  an  ai-tive  ^wrt  in  the 
ma-viacre  at  Clierrv  valley  and  in  the  mid 
that  deHiluliil  I>riiiii>in^,  Ornnt'e  co.,  in 
IT7».  He  waM  euiHiileuoua  in  the  l-atlle 
of  <)rl!'kany,  .Vng.  «,  17711,  but  ivan  not 
pretient  attlie  uiaAiacre of  Wynniin^  in 
1778,  as  ha.<  bi-en  cliarjieil.  .VfliT  the 
treatvof  ]N'Hii>l>etween<in>iit  nrit.iinflnd 
the  rniteil  States  In  17S:l.  utill  n-tainin); 
hixcominlMon  in  the  British  wrvieenml 
drawing  half  |iiiv,  Brant  was  (rrantcl  a 
tract  of  land,  6  m.  wide,  on  each  Ki.le  of 
(.inirid  r.,  <)ril;irii>,  on  whii-h  he  H-ltled 
with  hi.-'  M.>h;t»  k  and  other  Ini.|uois  fol- 
lower?', iiinl  ■•■inliniii'cl  to  rule  over  them 
until  hi^  ilealli,  Nov.  L'4,  1W17.  He  wus 
thrii-eiiiarrieii;  liifw^imil  wife  died  child- 
less 1><>t  !>>'  hi."  thitil  wife  ho  had  seven 
children.  Hie  yonnt»-»t  tvw,  John  (Ah- 
yonwaiglis),  bwame  chief  of  the  Mohawk 


tribe  through  hia  mother,  who  was  the 
elde.-'t  Uaujtliter  of  tlie  head  chief  of  the 
Turtle  ^UB.  Uia  daiiifhter  Elizabeth 
married  \VilHain  Johnnon  Kerr,  grand- 
son of  !^ir  William  Johntwn,  The  larf 
survivor  of  the  Brant  children  wag  Cath- 
erine B.  Johnson,  who  dietl  in  1867. 
Thayeiidane)i<-a  was  buried  near  ttie 
little  church  he  had  built  on  Grand  r. ,  3 
ni.  from  Brantford,  Ocitario,  and  a  monu- 
ment )>la<-c<l  o\'er  hie  ^ve  bears  the 
innm|)tion,  "This  t4 mi b  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  ThaycndaneKca  or  Capt. 
Joxeph  Brant,  pHneipal  chief  and  wamor 
of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  by  his  fellow- 
subject!',  admirers  of  hia  fidelity  and  at- 
ta<'hiiieiit  to  the  Britii-h  Crtiwn."  In 
1H79  llie  eriive  was  desecrated  and  the 
lioncM  were  ctolen  by  a  )>hyeician  and 
meilical  Htiidenls,  but  niOHt  of  them,  iii- 
cludini;  the  skull,  were  recently  rci<torcd 
to  their  former  restintt  place.  Conifult 
Stone,  IJIeof  Brant,  1864.     (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

ThechnDtnime  ('}>eople  at  the  foot  of 
the  laryt'  ro<'k ' ).  A  former  villageof  the 
TiituCni  on  the  N.  side  of  Ko^ie  r.,  Or^. 
Abnhun  LiBDoln'i  Tillui-— IKick'T  In  Jiilir.  Ani. 
233,  IDMK  V«.tcfto'i4iml,— lliUl, 
-'     "——■    Ttilu   MS.    ■- 


i|j'i1ii'-Ub   Ubi 


Thskkana  ('mountain  dwellers').  A 
ilivUion  of  the  Sekani  livinjj;  r.  of  the 
Etocky  mta.  alwut  Kl  Halkett,  Brit.  Co!., 
in  the  rujiion  of  tlie  Nahane. 

Thekka-'ut.— IVtlmt,  AnioiiriIiilHrde«B«'liiT«i, 
:Mj.  IH»i.    TKi>-krSiit.— .Murlce,  teller,  B.   A.  £.. 

ThsBbtiliini  ('red  streAk').  A  Navahn 
I'Inn;  apiwrenily  eooniinate  with  the 
DeHti'hin  of  the  Apai'he. 


Thethlkhuttannt  { '  people  at  the  pmooth 
riH'k').  A  former  Oil astftcoi>ta  village  on 
the  N,  si'le  of  Rogue  r.,  OreK. 

9*gl'-i|ai  tflii'ii*.~l)i>r»>y  in  Jour.  Am.  F.illi-lorp, 

IhetUotin.  An  unidentified  division  of 
the  Tukutli  of  British  Columbia. 

Tbitlimtin.— lh>nii.'nt'i'h.  IXwn«  nf  N.  Am.,  ii. 
m.  IMM.  ThctliotiB.— llAle,  Rlhnofi.  niii)  Phlln].. 
■ja>.  IMK.  Tkatlntiu.— Domciirfb,  un.  rli..  i.  414. 
XbetsBkan.  .V  Si^nawmish  village  com- 
mnnitv  on  the  u.  side  of  Howe  ed.,  Brit. 
Col. 
(It'UikKD.— Hill-Toul  in  Rep.  Rrlt.  A.  A.  S..  4TI, 


9«'tiikiEm.— II  ill-Toil  I 


9«'liuum.— Hill-TiiiK  In  Rep.  Brtl.  A.  A.  S..  ITI. 

Thilanottioe  (' dwellers  at  the  foot  of 
the  head,'  i.  e.  of  the  great  glacior).  An 
Athaimuean  tribe  oftheCbipewyan  group 
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who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  Lacrosse  lake 
and  in  the  country  between  Col<l  lake 
and  Ft  Locha,  Athabasca  Ter.,  Canada. 
Ross  (MS.,  H.  A.  E.)  gives  their  habitat 
as  extending  from  Churchill  r.  to  Atha- 
basca and  Great  Slave  lakes.  Kennicott 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  Htat<^  that  they  extend 
as  far  N.  as  Ft  Resolution  on  the  s.  shore 
of  Great  Slave  lake.  The  Thilanottine 
are  of  good  stature,  having  well-propor- 
tiontHi  Uxlies,  long  narrow  heads,  flat 
faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  depressed 
temples,  giving  the  head  a  marked  pear 
shape.  Their  hands  and  feetare  unusually 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  mild- 
mannered  and  docile,  selfish,  and  grasp- 
ing, great  liars,  but  otherwise  noted  for 
honesty.  Polygamy  exists,  but  is  not 
common.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission 
was  established  among  them  in  1856,  and 
their  native  beliefs  and  customs  have 
been  influenced  thereby;  otherwise  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  tribes 
on  the  N.  Their  snowshoes  are  of  su- 
perior workmanship,  the  inner  part  of 
the  frames  l)eing  straight,  the  outer  edge 
curved,  and  both  ends  pointed,  the  one 
in  front  being  turned  upward.  The  lac- 
ing is  neatly  made  ot  deerskin  thongs. 
Their  sledges  are  made  of  thin  stripe  of 
red  spnice-lir  turned  up  in  front  and 
highly  r>oli8hed  with  a  crooked  knife  to 
make  them  run  easily.  In  1859  the  tribe 
numbered  211,  of  whom  100  were  males 
and  1 1 1  females.  In  1 902  there  were  253— 
53  a<lult  men,  73  adult  women,  and  127 
children  and  young  ^)eople,  attached  to 
Onion  I^ike  agency — living  in  better  built 
houses  than  the  Cree,  and  engaged  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  raising  cattle,  the 
women  doing  the  farm  work,  and  all  en- 
joving  a  g(K)d  reputation  for  piety,  mo- 
rality, anil  temperance.  Another  band 
of  70— c^)mpo8tHl  of  13  men,  20  women, 
and  37  chiluren— lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, trap^)ing,  and  fishing  in  the  district 
surroundmg  Heart  lake  (Can.  Ind.  Rep., 
169,  1902).  The  Thilanottine  ^ave  a 
legend  of  the  Metal  Woman,  dififering 
from  that  of  the  Taltsanottine.  A  giant 
in  the  time  when  there  were  giants  en- 
counteriMl  another  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  a  tierce  combat  resulted, 
in  which  he  would  have  snccumlKJil  had 
not  a  man  whom  he  had  Ix^triended  cut 
the  tendon  of  his  adversary's  leg,  causing 
him  to  fall  so  as  to  form  a  briilge  across 
Bering  strait,  over  which  the  reindeer  en- 
tered America,  and  later  a  strange  woman 
(!ame,  bringing  iron  and  copfwr.  She  re- 
peated her  visits  until  her  l)eneficiarie8 
offered  her  violence  once,  whereupon  she 
went  underground  with  her  treasure  to 
come  back  no  more. 

Chippewayans  proprement  diU.—  Putitot.  Diet.  D^n^ 
Dindii^.  xx,  in^r..  8hil-an-ottine.— Fetitot.  MS. 
vocao.,  B.  A.  E.,  IstV)  ('  those  on  the  other  Bide  of 
the  harriers').     Thi-la^-ottiiie.— Petitot,     Diet. 


Ddn^Dindji6,  xx,  1876.    Thi-UB-Otti]ii.~Petitot, 
Autour  du  lac  dea  Eselavefi,  363, 1891. 
Thildihehi.    A  Navaho  clan. 
^Idjihi.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
104, 1890.    DildxAii.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,1897. 

Thithirii.  A  village,  presumably  Ck)e»- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhard t, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Thkhaneia     (*  among     the     scattered 

[hills] ' ).     A  Navaho  clan 
Qqa^nes^*.— Matthews  in  Jour.   Am.   Folk-lore, 
III.    108,    1890.     Oqa'aesa'ai.-Ibid.     TfUk'niU*.-^ 
Matthews,  Navafio  Legends,  30, 1897.     T^aiUhi- 
•ni.— Ibid. 

Thkhapaha  (* among  the  waters').     A 

Navaho  clan. 

^a'paha.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lU, 
103,  1890.  ^<*paha#i]i«.— Ibid.  7^*paha.— Mat- 
thews, Navaho  LeRends,  30. 1897.  7%a*pahadI'M*.-~ 
Ibid.   Topa-an.— Bourke.  Moquisof  Ariz., 279, 1884. 

Thkhatihini   (*  among  the  red  [waters 

or  banks]  * ).     A  Navaho  clan, 
^^toini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103.    1890.     TAi'tcini.— Matthews,    Navaho   Leg^ 
ends,  30, 1897. 

Thlaohant.     A  former  Siuslaw  village 

on  or  near  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Qla'-toaos.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

230,  1890. 

Thlakalama.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly residing  at  the  mouth  of  Kalama 
r.,  C'Owhtz  CO.,  Wash.  They  spoke  the 
Cathlamet  dialect  In  1806  they  num- 
bered 200,  but  are  now  extinct.    (  l.  f.  ) 

OathlahawB.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,11,226, 1814. 
Klakalama.— Framboine  (1805)  quoted  by  Qaird- 
ner  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  xi,  256,  18tiL 
Thlakalamah.— Franch^re  Narr.,  110, 1854.  Tkali- 
ma.— Gibbs.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  £.  (Chinook 
name.)  Tk!ala'ma.— Boas,  infn,  1905  (proper 
name).    WaoaUmos.— Roes,  Adventures,  87. 1849. 

Thlalkhainntik.     A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Qlil'-kqai-iin'-tlk.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229.  1890. 

Thleharghiliitim  ('village  far  from  the 

forks' ).     A  former  Chetco  village  on  the 

upper    i)art   of  a   southern    branch    of 

Chetco  r.,  Oreg. 

Clto'a-rxi'-li-i'-t^.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236.  1890. 

Thlekakhaik.    A  former  Yaquina  village 

on  tbe  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  almost 

opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Elk  City. 
91ka'-qaik.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.  1890. 

Thlekaant.    A  former  Siuslaw  village  on 

Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

91kii'-aus.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  280, 

1H90. 

Thleknhweynk.    An  Alsea  village  on  the 

s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Qlktt'-hwe-yfik'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III.  230.  1890. 

Thleknthaak.     An  Alsea  village  on  the 

s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Qlku'-oa'-4k.— Dorwey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 

230,"1890. 

Thlekwiyanik.     A  Yaquina  village  on 

the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Qlkwi-yau'-Ik-— Dorsoy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229,1890. 

Thlelkhat.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
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OUl'-qib.— DorRey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2'J9, 

Thlinaitihtik.^    A   Yaquina   village  on 

the  8.  8i<le  of  Yaquina  r.,  Orej;. 
CU-nAi'-otlk.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
229.1890. 

Thlingchadinne  ( 'doj^-llan k  ])eoi>Ie ' ) . 
An  Athapascan  trii>e  or  group  of  tribes. 
Their  habitat,  acconling  to  Dobbs  (1744), 
was  on  8e^l  r.,  in  tlu^  muskox  country. 
They  did  not  trade  with  tlio  French  l)e- 
cau8e  they  were  afraid  to  go  through  the 
territory  of  the  htjstile  Mafkegon.  I^ 
Potherie  in  1758  located  them  at  tlie 
sources  of  Churcliill  r.  Jefferys  in  1761 
placed  them  near  IIudBon  bay*N.  of  their 
foes,  the  Maskegon.  Franklin  in  1S24 
foand  them  betwt^en  the  Tatsanottine 
country  and  Mackenzie  r.  Back  (1H;^5) 
8ai<l  that  they  were  in  the  barren  lands 
about  (Treat  Slave  lake.  Dunn  (1844r 
save  their  habitat  an  Mackenzie  r.  and 
Great  Bear  lake.  Accor<ling  to  Richard- 
eon  ( 18ol )  they  occupied  the  inland  coun- 
try, E.  of  the  Kawchodinne,  from  L.  I^ 
^iartre  to  Copixirmine  r.  Hind  in  IS6S 
located  them  alxmt  the  n.  and  n.  e.  parts 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  resorting  to  Ft  Kaeand 
Ft  Simpson.  Petitot  ( Diet.  Don:*  DindjitS 
XX,  1876)  gave  their  habitat  as  being  be- 
tween Great  Slave  and  ( Jreat  Bear  lakes,  e. 
of  Mackenzie  r.,  extending  as  far  as  C'op- 
permine  r.  KxjH^lled  from  their  pristine 
nome  by  their  Cree  enemies,  they  have 
migrated  continuously  northward  during 
two  centuries.  Franklin,  Dease,  and 
Simpson  found  them  x.  and  n.  e.  of  (ireat 
Bear  lake  Ixjtween  \HVJ  and  1836.  Since 
then  they  have  returned  to  some  of  the 
southern  districts.  Petitot  found  (Jreat 
Slave  lake  their  extreme  southern  limit. 

According  to  a  fable  told  by  the  Chij^e- 
wyan,  Tatsanottine,  and  Kawchodiime, 
as  well  as  by  the  Thlingchadinne  them- 
selves, the  tribe  originated  from  the  union 
of  a  supernatural  dog-man  with  a  Tinne 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  copper 
by  a  Tatsanottine  woman  another  woman 
oi  the  same  tribe  was  dwelling  with  her 
two  brothers  n.  of  (ireat  Slave  lake.  One 
day  a  strong  and  handsome  stranger  ar- 
riveti,  who,  <>n  the  proposal  of  the  broth- 
ers, took  her  for  his  wife.  Waking  in  the 
middle  of  the  wtnlding  niirht  she  found 
her  husband  gone  an<l  heard  an  animal 
crunching  bon(.»s  at  the  fin»place.  ( There 
wereno<logsthenamongtheTatsanottine; 
Franklin  found  them  without  these  ani- 
mals in  1820.)  The  same  thing  hapi)ened 
the  next  night.  The  bride  and  her  broth- 
ers lighte<l  torches,  but  found  no  animal. 
On  the  thinl  night  one  of  the  brothers 
hurled  a  st4)ne  ax  into  the  corner  whence 
the  noise  of  gnawing  proceede<l.  A  crv 
of  agony  was  heard,  and  when  a  torcli 
was  li^hte<i  a  great  }>lack  <lr)g  was  seen 
twltchmg  in  the  death  throes.  As  the 
human  husband  did  not  reappear,  the 


brothers  chased  forth  their  sister  l^ecause 
she  had  married  a  dog-man,  a  8on*erer,  a 
Tlingit.    She  wan<lered  into  the  treeless 
desert  of  Coppermine  r.,  where  in  the 
course  of  time  she  brought  forth  a  litter 
of  puppies,  which  she  kept  hidden  in  a  bag 
of  reindeer  skin.     When  they  i^uld  run 
alone  she  was  astonished  to  find  on  her 
return  from  hunting,  prints  of  infants'  feet 
in  the  ashes.     Hiding  one  day,  she  saw 
the  little  dogs  leap  from  the  bag,  l)ecom- 
ing  handsome  children  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  light.     She  ran  and  puUetl 
the  string  of  the  bag,  but  not  before  three 
succeeded  in  jnm])ing  back  into  the  dark 
hole.     Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  kept 
forcibly  in  the  daylight^  and  these  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne (Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  des  Es- 
claves,  296,  1S91). 

Ross  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  states  that  adjoin- 
ing the  Tatsanottine  are  the  Dog-ribs, 
whose  lands  extend  from  Coppermine  r. 
to  the  s.  E.  side  of  Great  Bear  lake  and 
to  alwut  midway  between  L.  La  Martre 
and  Mackenzie  r.  In  the  latter  tract  they 
are  much  intermingled  with  the  Etcha- 
reottine,  from  whom  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  except  by  their  lanre'r 
stature  and  their  thick,  stuttering,  and  dis- 
agreeabk*  manner  of  enunciation.  Petitot 
describes  them  as  tall  and  well  built,  of  a 
bronz(?  or  terra-cotta  t»olor,  nervous  of 
temperament,  their  hands  and  feet  small 
and  well  mo<leled,  the  chest  wide  and 
deep,  with  black  hair  and  evt^,  heavy 
eyelids,  a  sad  and  reserved  look,  large 
mouths,  full  lips,  furnL**hed  with  slender 
moa*Jtaches  on  the  men,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  thin  beards,  their  coun- 
tenances having  a  peculiar  Egyptian  cast. 
The  same  author  (Bull.  Soc.  G6og.  I*aris, 
chart,  1875 )  divides  them  into  Takfwelot- 
tine,  Lintchanre,  Tseottine,  and  Tsan- 
tit»ottine.  The  Thlingchadinne  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  reindeer.  They  are  said 
to  treat  their  women  and  dogs  with  more 
kindness  and  consideration  than  do  the 
ChiiKiwyan  tribes.  The  father  loses  his 
name  on  the  birth  of  a  child  and  is  there- 
after known  as  the  father  of  so-and-so, 
the  child.  Other  tril)es  of  this  group  have 
the  same  custom,  but  these  people  change 
the  name  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
while  an  unmarried  man  is  odled  the 
father  of  his  favorite  dog.  Ross  in  1858 
gave  their  population  as  926,  of  whom  633 
were  men  and  393  were  women;  of  this 
nimiber  23  wert^  found  at  Ft  Re^lution 
on  Great  Slave  lake,  150  at  Ft  Simpson, 
and  133  at  Ft  Norman.  Father  Monce  in 
1906  gave  the  total  number  of  Dog-ribs 
as  1,150. 

AttiomoBpioAyeB.— La  Potherie,  Hist,  de  I'Am^r..  i, 
l(i8,  ll^iH.  AttimoBpi(}uaieB. — Ibid.,  177  (trans. 
'  dog-ribs ' ) .  AttimoBpiquaiB.  —  Dobbfl,  Hudson 
Bay,  44.  1714.  Attimospiquay.— Ibid.,  25  (trans, 
'coast of  dugs').    Ohieii-naBes.~Petitot,  Autour 
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du  lac  des  Esc'lnves,  301.  1891.  06tM-de  Ohian.— 
Ibid.  Dog-rib— Macktnzie  in  Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  2d 
8.,  11, 43, 1H14.  Dog-ribbed.— Schoolcraft, Trav.,  181. 
18-21.  Dog  Ribt.— KOS.S.  Advent..  278,  1849.  BoxuA 
FlancB-de-Chien.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Eb- 
claves.  183. 1891 .  EtcUver— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog., 
821 .  1826  (from  t li e Cree  name ) .  FUnot de ohien. — 
Petitot.  Diet.  D^n^-Dlndji^,  xx,  1876.  FUt-dde 
Dogs.— Sniet,  Oregon  Miss.,  164, 1847.  XUy-cha-U- 
tinnch.— Ross  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.  B.  A.  E.  ('dog- 
rib  pet»r>le ' :  Etchareottine  name) .  Elay-tiimoh. — 
Ibla.  ('doK  people':  Etchareottine  name).  Liat- 
canre. — Monce  in  Anthropos,  I,  264,  1906  (the 
nickname  applied  by  their  congeners).  low- 
land Dogs.— Jetfervs,  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  l,  44, 
1761.  Plascotez  de  Chient.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay, 
44, 1744.  Plat  cota  de  Chien.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc. 
G(k>g.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Plats  ootee  de  Ohieiui.— 
Jeffreys.  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  I,  44, 1761.  Plats- 
Cdtes-'de-Chien.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Eb- 
clavt>s.  801.  1891.  PlaU-odtes  de  Ohiens.— Smet, 
Miss.de  l'OreKon,109, 18^18.  Plats  ootesde Ohiens.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay.  19,  1744.  Slave.— Franklin, 
Joum.  Polar  Sea,  259. 1824  (Cree  name).  TetePlat.— 
Dobbs, Hudson  Bay,  53, 1744.  Thing-«-ha-dtinne.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  512,  1878.  Thling- 
cha.  —  Ibid. ,  538.  Thllngcha-dinneh.  —  Franklin, 
Journ.  I\)hir  Sea,  269,  1824.  Thlingcha  tinneh.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  Soc.,  il.  19.  1886. 
Thlingeha-dinneh.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  V.  877, 
1847.  Thlingeha-dtfint.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
S(x>.  Loud.,  69.  1856.  Thling-^-ha-'dtinni.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  P-xped.,  ii,  2, 1851. 

Thlkwantiyatunne.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutinetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

Olkwan'-ti-ya'  ijiinng'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  232.  1890. 

Thltsusmetunne  ( '  people  on  the  sand ' ). 
A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  who 
formerly  lived  near  the  head  of  Co- 
qiiille  r.,  Oreg.,  but  in  1858  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  162,  1861)  were  at  the  mouth  of 
Florea  or. 

Clts*us-me'  ^unn«'.— Dorse v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lores III,  232.  1890.  Flores" Creek.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
162,  18t;i.  Tls<b-me'  »unn«.— Dorsey.  Chetco  MS. 
vocab.,  183.  H.  A.  E..  1884  (Chetco  name). 

ThltBatmetnime  ( '  i)eople  on  the  sand ' ) . 
A  village  of  the  Tolowa  of  n.  w.  Califor- 
nia. 

9lts'us-me'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
237.  1890. 

Thlokwintshthu.    A  Yaqaina  village  on 

the  8.  side  of  Ya^iuina  r.,  Oreg. 
plu'-kwi-u-t'o^u'.— Dorsey    in   Jour.   Am.    Folk- 
lore, 111.229,1890. 

Thlulehikhwutmetunne  (^people at  the 
Btreain  calle<l  Thlulchi* ).  A  band  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquiller.,  Oreg. 

Tpiai-tci'-qwikt-ine'  »iinn6'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 1890. 

Thobazhnaazhi  ( *  two  come  together  for 

water*).     A  Navaho  clan. 
Qo'bsjnsJg.— Matthews    in    Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  lai,  181K)     Co'bsjnaigi.— Ibid.     Tb'baauUSz.— 
Matthew.H,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897.    To'hanuUt- 
n.— Ibid. 
Thoehalsithaya  (Svater  under  the  sifr 

ting  f  roe' ) .  A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct, 
^'tcalsi^va— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  104.  1890.  To *t»a/si/iya.— Matthews,  Navaho 
U'gends,  30. 1897. 

Thodhokongzhi    (* saline    water').      A 

Navaho  clan  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 

traditional  ntopping  places  of  two  of  the 

clans  in  their  earlv  movements. 
^'^kb»ji.— Matthews'   in  Jt)ur.  Am.    Folk-lore, 
III.  91.  9/,  1H90.     Tbv/oko/tci.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends.  30,  1897. 

Thoditihini  ('bitter  water').    A  Nav- 


aho clan,  distinct  from  the  Thodhokong- 
zhi. 

9o*^toini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 
103, 1890.  Todiohini.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  279, 
1884  (trans,  'alkali').  7b 'dttslni.— Matthews, Nav- 
aho Legends,  80, 1897. 

Thokhani  ( '  beside  tlie  water ) .     A  Nav- 

aho  clan. 

Ob *qani.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

106, 1890.    7lS*A«]ii.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 

80, 1897.    Tohanni.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  279, 

1884. 

Thomoohichi.     See  TomochichL 

Those  Who  Camp  Next  To  The  Last.  A 
former  band  of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Sioux 
under  White  Thunder.— -Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Carry.  A  former  band  of 
the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux  under  Helata, 
Red  Horn.  —  Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1860,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Have  Water  For  Themselves 
Only.  A  northern  Assiniboin  band  of  35 
lodges  in  1808. — Henry-Thompson  Jour., 
II,  523,  1897. 

Those  Who  Lodge  Close  Together.  A  di- 
vision of  the  Crow  tribe.— -Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144.  1851. 

Thotais.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 

r.,  Brit.  Col. 

gd'taU.— HiU-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,, 474, 1900. 

Thotsoni  (* great  water*).    A  Navaho 

clan. 

9b 'taoni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ui, 
104, 1890.  7B*tsoni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
80, 1897.  Tfltsoni.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  69, 
1884. 

Thoncone.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
Tioux. — Iberville  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Thoyetlini  ( *  junction  of  the  rivers  * ) .  A 
Navaho  clan. 

9© •yetlini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108, 1890.  7b  *yetlini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1897. 

Three  Fires.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  allied  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pota- 
watomi  about  tne  period  of  the  American 
Revolution. — Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1, 575, 1832. 

Three  Le^s  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
village,  takmg  its  name  from  a  chief,  sit- 
uatea  on  the  e.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  a 
few  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tus- 
carawas, in  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  seemingly  abandoned  prior 
to  Bouquet's  expedition  in  1764,  although 
a  place  on  the  river  was  known  as  Three 

L^  many  years  later. 
Legs.— Esnauts  and    Kapilly  map,    1777.    ThrM 
Legs.— Evans,  Pedestrious  Tour,  160, 1819.    Three 
Legs    Old    Town.— Hutchins,    map    in    Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Three  Bivers.    A  former  trading  station 

and  mission  village  of  Montagnais  and 

Algonkin,  situated   on  the  site  of  the 

present  town  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  n. 

bank  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  just  above  the 

mouth  of  St  Maurice  r.,  Quebec. 
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Matopelotni.^Gatschet,  Penobecot  MS.,B.  A.  E., 
1887  (Penobflcot  name).    Three  Biven.— Jefferirs, 


French  DomH.,  pt.  i,  110,  1761. 
Williams,  V t ,  i.  4*29, 1809.  troU  BiTieret.—Burnet 
(1727)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  826.  1856.  Tr©U 
Xivieres.— Doc.  of  1659.  ibid.,  xiii.  113. 1881.  Ttvj 
BiT«r.— Doc.  of  1709.  ibid.,  y.  86, 1856. 

Three  Sainti.     A  Kaniagmiat  Eskimo 

village  on  Kodiak  id.,  on  the  site  of  the 

earliest  Russian  settlement   in   Alaska. 

founded  in  1784  by  Shelikof,  and  named 

after  his  ship.     Pop.  7  in  1880. 
Three  Bainte  Bay.— PetrofT  in  10th  CensUK.  Alaska. 
20.  1884.    Ziatits.— Coast  Snrv.  charts  (oomipted 
from  Russian  tviatai,  'saint'). 

Three  SprinffB.  A  well-known  point,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  on  the 
trail  from  Frankstown  to  the  Onio;  situ- 
ated near  the  borough  of  the  same  name 
in  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.  In  various  con- 
temporary ioumals  it  is  located  10  m. 
H.  w.  of  Black  Log.  See  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v, 
760,762,1851.  (q,  p.  d.) 

Three  Bpriafs.— Weifler  (1748)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  18, 
1862.    8  Springs.— Scull  map.  1759. 

Threee.  A  band,  probably  Moque- 
Imnnan,  formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus 
and  Tuolumne  rr».,  central  Cal. — VVessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  :«th  Cong., 
dd  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Throwing  stick.  This  implement,  called 
also  throwing  board,  dart  sling,  and  atlatl, 
ia  an  ap^mratus  for  hurling  a  lance,  spear, 
or  harpoon  at  birds  and  a(]uatic  animals. 
It  measures  from  16  to  20  in.,  with  ex- 
tremes from  8  to  30  in.  The  ensential 
parts  are  ( 1)  the  botly ;  (2)  the  groove  on 
the  upi)er  side  for  the  si>ear  shaft,  not 
always  present;  (3)  the  ^p,  the  x>art 
held  in  the  hand  for  throwing;  and  (4)  a 
hook,  hole,  or  scK'ket  to  fit  the  end  or  the 
shaft  of  the  projectile.    The  materialH, 
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fomiH,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
some  of  the  parts  are  sure  niarkH  })y  which 
throwing  sticks  of  different  areas  can  be 
distinguintKHl.  This  sling  device  was 
widely  diffused  about  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  used  by  all  the  EHkinio 
tribes,  ali^o  in  s.  e.  Alaska,  the  Interior 
Basin,  California,  and  Florida.  The  body 
may  be  in  form  a  rod,  a  double  cone,  or  a 
broad  piec^e  of  wood.  The  grip  may  be 
the  natural  form  of  the  stick,  or  this  may 
be  furnished  with  holes,  pockets,  pegs, 
loops,  or  notches,  alone  or  combined,  to 
insure  a  firmer  grasp,  as  was  es«pccially  the 
case  with  the  throwing  sticks  of  the  arctic 
region.  The  groove,  when  present,  is 
eiuer  rounded  or  souared,  and  it  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shatt  between  the  fingers 


and  the  butt  end  of  the  body.  The  end  of 
the  si)ear  is  loosely  attachea  to  the  stick  in 
three  ways:  ( 1 )  by  a  shallow  socket  which 
fits  on  a  s^ur,  (2^  dv  a  socket  at  tho  end  of 
the  stiitk  into  which  fits  a  conical  projec- 
tion on  the  spear  shaft,  or,  (3)  as  in  Green- 
land, by  pegs  on  the  harpoon  shaft  that 
fit  into  holes  in  the  throwing  stick.  This 
device  attained  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
whose  atlatl  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  ^hting  weapon. 

The  throwing  stick,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  endless,  added  an  extrajoint  to 
the  arm  and  thus  multiplied  its  emciency 
inhurling;  it  could  beused  in  places  where 
the  bow  would  be  impracticable,  as  in  a 
canoe  or  where  only  one  hand  would  be 
available,  also  among  marshy  growth ;  and 
it  propelled  a  missile  many'times  heavier 
than  an  arrow.  The  tli  rower  held  the 
^p  by  his  right  hand,  the  thumb  turned 
inward;  fitted  the  butt  end  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  hook,  socket,  or  hole  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  throwing  stick;  laid  the 
shaft  of  the  weapon  in  the  groove,  hold- 
ing it  down  with  three  fingers,  and  placed 
the  whole  against  the  right  shoulder, 
point  forward,  ready  to  drive  the  weapon 
at  the  ^me  by  a  [)ropulsi  ve  th  rust  W  nen 
the  missile  struck  the  animal  it  held  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  toggle  or  barbs,  which 
retarded  its  progress  and  helped  to  bring 
it  in,  the  whole  api>aratus  beii^  one  of  the 
most  com]>licatea  and  ingenious  devices 
of  savagery.     See  Lance. 

Consult  Krause  (1 )  in  Intemat  Archiv 
f.  p:thnog.,  XX,  121-153,  1902,  and  bibli- 
ography therein,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1904,  619,  1905;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  18S4,  279,  1885,  (2)  in  Proc.  Nat 
Mus.,  XVI,  219,  1894,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
V,  66,  1892;  Culin  in  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Cniv.  Pa.,  i,  18:^,  1898;  Gushing  in  Proc. 
Am.  Asso.  Adv.  8<'i.,  xliv,  1896;  Pepper 

(1)  in  Intemat  Cong.  Americanists,  1^)2, 

(2)  in  Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909;  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905; 
Uhle,  ibid.,  xi,  no.  4, 1909.     (o.  t.  m.) 

Thakhita.    A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpfjiia  r.,  Greg. 
T^tt-qi'-^i.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 

231,  im). 

Thunder  Bay.  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  livingon  Thunder  bay,  in 
Alpena  co.,  Mich.— 5)etroit  treaty  (1*855) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  615, 1873. 

Thnnderbird.  Thunder  and  lightning 
were  usually  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  being  or  a.  number  of  beings  different 
from  all  others.  On  the  g^at  plains, 
where  tlu>  [)henomena  of  thunderstorms 
are  very  striking,  and  northwestward  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  through  the 
Canadian  forest  area  to  the  Atlantic,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  caused  bv  birds  of 
enormous  size,  which  producea  thonder 
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by  flapping  their  wings  and  the  lightning 
by  opening  and  closing  their  eyes.  The 
great  downpour  which  generally  accom- 
panies thunder  was  often  accounted  for 
Dv  supposing  that  the  bird  carries  a  lake 
of  fresh  water  on  its  back.  The  Mandan 
supposed  that  it  was  because  the  thun- 
derbird  broke  through  the  clouds,  the 
bottom  of  the  skyey  reservoir  (Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  1^1,  1848).  Sometimes 
only  one  thunderbird  is  spoken  of,  and 
sometimes  a  family  of  them,  or  else  sev- 
eral adults  of  different  colors.  Al- 
though the  species  of  this  bird  is  often 
quite  indefinite,  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
it  is  conceived  of  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  a  large  hawk  found  in  the 
high  mountains,  while  other  people  lik- 
ened it  to  an  eagle,  and  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
of  British  Columbia  thoupjht  it  resembled 
a  grouse.  On  the  plams  a  thunder- 
storm was  supposed  to  ha  due  to  a  con- 
test between  the  thunderbird  and  a  huge 
rattlesnake,  or  an  underground  or  sub- 
aqueous monster — called  Unkt^hi  by  the 
Dakota — and  certain  writers  have  unwar- 
rantably^ deduced  a  mystic  significance 
from  this,  such  as  the  war  between  light 
and  darkness  or  po<Ml  and  evil.  On  the 
N.  Pacific  coa.'^t  a  thunderbird  was  sup- 
posed to  be  catching  whales  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  persons  profess  to 
have  seen  whales  dropped  into  trees  with 
the  marks  of  talons  on  them.  According 
to  the  Ntlakyapamuk  the  thunderbird 
usee  its  wings  as  a  bow  to  shoot  arrows. 
"The  relx)und  of  h'w  wings  in  the  air, 
after  shooting,  makes  the  tnunder.  For 
this  reason  thunder  is  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky  at  once,  being  the  noise 
from  each  wing.  The  arrowheads  fired 
by  the  thunder  are  found  in  many  parts 
01  the  country.  They  are  of  bla<^k  stone 
and  of  verv  large  size  (Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  338,  1900).  The 
thunderbird  was  naturally  held  in  awe, 
and  a  person  who  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  recovered  became  an  effi- 
cient shaman.  (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

Thnr  (T'/it/r).     The  Sun   clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T*har-t'alnin.— Lunimis  quoted  by  Hodpe  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix,  352,  1H9(;  {t'ainhi  =  'iK*opl<''). 

Tiakt  (refers  to  a  point  in  the  river). 
A  village  of  the  Upper  Fraser  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  at  Fosters  Bar,  e.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  28  m.  aU>ve  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Fotten  Bar.— White  man's  nam<!.  TUIu.— Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172,  190U. 

Tianto.  A  former  village,  possibly  of 
the  Quapaw,  in  Arkansas,  s.  of  Arkansas 
r.,  near  and  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  Anilco.  It  was  visite<l  by 
De  Soto's  expedition  in  1542. 

Tiatiak.     A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Yukon  delta,  A  la.«ka. 
T«e-atee-^emut.— Dall,  Alaska,  2<>4,  1870  (the  in- 
habitants). 


Tibahagna.  A  former  Grabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Serritos. — Reid  (1852) 
quoted  by  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Tibidegnachi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
in  extreme  n.  k.  Sonora,  Mexico,  con- 
taining 214  inhabitants  in  1678.  Prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1730,  as  it  is  not 

mentioned  by  Rivera. 

BanU  Rosa  de  TiUdequatzi.— Zapata  (1678)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in.  369,  1857.  BU  Soaa 
Tibidegtiachi.— Zapata  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884. 

Tidendaye    (* strangers').     A   clan  or 

band  of  the  Chiricahua  (Bourke  in  Jour. 

Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  115,  1890),  compoeed 

of  descendantB  of  Mexicans  and  Piman 

Indians,  particularly  Opata,  with  whom 

at  different  times  the  Chiricahua  lived  on 

terms  of  peace  at  Baseraca,  Babispe,  and 

Janos,  in  8onora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

They  are  coordinate  with  the  Nakaydi  of 

the  White  Mountain  Apache  and   the 

Nakai  of  the  Navaho. 

Nindihe.— Bourke  in  Jour.   Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

115,  1890.    Tidendajre.— Ibid. 

Tiekwaehi.    A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 

law  r.,  Greg. 

T'l4'-kwa-to'L— Dorsoy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  230,  1890. 

Tiexigak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
onKvichavak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in  18W. 

Tiengagbuniat.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  111.  1893. 

Tientien  ( '  friends  *  ? ) .    A  small  Wintun 

tribe  said  by  Powers  to  have  lived  in  the 

region  from  Douglas  City  or  its  vicinity 

to  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r..  Trinity  co.,  Cat 
Ti-en'-Ti-en'.— Powers  in  Ckjnt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
230,  1877. 

Tietiqnaqno.  A  former  settlement,  ap- 
parently in  what  is  now  s.  w.  Arkansas, 
near  Atiamque,  through  which  the  De  Soto 
expedition  passed  in  1542.  Its  inhabit- 
ants probably  belonged  to  the  Caddoan 
family. 

Tigalda.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Ti- 
galda,  one  of  the  e.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska; 
pop.  91  in  1833. 

Tec^denskoi.— Elliot,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  226, 1875. 
Tigaldintkoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  li,  203, 1810. 

Tigikpnk  (*  people  living  at  the  base  of 
a  volcano* :  Kaniagmiut  name).  An  un- 
identified division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Ti-gi-qpikk'.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  K., 
1882. 

Tiglabn  (*drums  in  his  own  lodge*). 
A  band  of  the  Bruh'*  Teton  Sioux. 
Ti-glabu.— Cleveland  quoted  bv  Dorst'y  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897. 

Tigthelde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Innoko  r.,  Ala.'^ka. 

Tigohelde\— Zago^kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  fttha., 
XXI.  map,  1H.T0.  Tishgelede.— Tikhraenieff  (1861) 
quote<l  by  Baker.  Goog.  Diet.  Alaska,  866, 1901. 

Tigua  (Spanish  form  of  2^'' wan,  pi.  Ti- 
wcH?/  (Span.  Ti(/uex)y  their  own  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  comprising 
three  geographic  divisions,  one  occupying 
Taos  and  Picuris  (the  most  northerly  of 
the  New  Mexican  pueblos)  on  the  upper 
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waters  of  the  Rio  (rrande;  another  in- 
hahitin^  Saiulia  and  Isleta,  n.  and  8.  of 
Albuquerque,  resi)eetivel y ;  the  third  di- 
vision living  in  the  pueblos  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur,  Chi- 
huahua, on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  At 
the  time  of  Coronado's  visit  to  New  Mexico 
in  1540-42  the  Tigua  inhabited  Taos  and 
Picuris  in  the  n.,  and,  as  to-day,  were 
separated  from  the  middle  group  by  the 
l^no,  the  Tewa,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Queres  (Keresan).  The  villages  of  this 
middlegroupin  the  KHh  century  extended 
from  a  short  distance  above  Hemalillo  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Ix)S  Lunas  and  over 
an  area  £.  of  the  Rio  (rrande  near  the  salt 
lagoons  of  the  Manzano,  in  a  territory 
known  as  the  h>aliuas,  from  ChiHli  to 
Quarai.  The  pueblos  in  the  s.,  near  El 
Paso,  were  not  established  until  late  in 
the  17th  century.  The  Tigua  were  first 
made  known  to  lli^'tory  through  Coro- 
nado's exjKidition  in  ir>40,  whose  chroni- 
clers descril)e  their  territory,  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
containing  12  pueblos  on  lx)th  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  people  as  possessing 
com,  beanji-',  melons,  skins,  and  long  robes 
of  feathers  and  cotton.  The  Spaniards 
were  receiver!  by  them  with  friendliness, 
but  when  it  was  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1540-41  in  Tiguex  pro\ince, 
and  the  Spaniards  demanded  of  the  na- 
tives **ab<:)ut  300  or  more  pieces  of  cloth" 
with  which  to  clothe  the  army,  even 
stripping  the  cloaks  and  blankets  from 
their  backs,  the  Indians  avenged  this  and 
other  outrages  by  running  off  the  Span- 
ish horne  herd,  oi  which  they  killed  a 
large  numl)er,  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  one  of  their  pueblos.  This  the  Span- 
iards attacked,  and  after  exchanging  signs 
of  peace  the  Indians  put  down  their  arms 
and  were  pardoned.  Nevertheless, 
through  some  misunderstanding  the 
Spaniards  proceerled  to  burn  at  the  stake 
200  of  the  ciiptives,  uf  whom  about  half 
were  shot  down  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  torture  to  which  the  others  were  be- 
ing subjected.  Says  Castaneda,  the  prin- 
cipal chronictler  of  the  ex|KHlition:  **Not 
a  man  of  them  remained  alive,  unless  it 
was  some  who  remained  hidden  in  the 
village  and  es<'aped  that  night  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  the  news  that 
the  strangers  did  not  resj>ect  the  peace 
they  had  made."  As  a  result  of  this  ill- 
treatment  the  Tigua  aban<loned  all  but 
two  of  their  villages,  one  of  which  was 
also  known  to  the  Sf>aniards  as  Tiguex 
(see  J^narni/),  into  which  they  took  all 
their  stores  an<l  etiuipix^l  themselves  for 
the  inevitable  siege.  Every  overture 
made  l>y  the  Spaniards  toward  peace  was 
now  received  with  derisicm  by  the  natives, 
who  informed  them  that  they  **did  not 
wish  to  trust  themselves  to  people  who 


had  no  regard  for  friendship  or  their  own 
word  which  they  had  ple<lge<l."  One  ai 
the  Tigua  villages  was  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  means  of  ladders,  but  time 
and  a^in  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off, 
50  bemg  wounded  in  the  first  assault. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  50  days, 
the  Indians  lost  200  of  their  number  and 
surrendered  100  women  and  children. 
Finally,  the  water  supply  of  the  natives 
became  exhausted,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
leave  the  village  at  night  and  cross  the 
river  with  the  remainder  of  their  women, 
**  there  were  few  who  esca(>ed  being  kille<l 
or  wou nded.  * '  The  other  pueblo  suffered 
the  same  fate,  but  its  inhalntants  api)ar- 
ently  did  not  withstand  the  siege  so  long. 
In  attempting  to  escape,  the  Spaniards 
pursued  **and  killed  large  numl>er8  of 
them."  The  soldiers  then  p]undere<l  the 
town  and  capture*!  about  1(X)  women 
and  children. 

In  1581  Chamuscado,  with  8  soldiers 
and  7  Indian  servants,  accompanied  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  Agustin  Rcxiri- 
guez,  Francisco  Lopez,  and  Juan  de  Santa 
Marfa,  to  the  country  of  the  Tigua,  but 
all  three  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
after  the  departure  of  the  escort  In  1583 
Antonio  de  Es|)ejo  with  14  Spanish  fol- 
lowers journeyed  to  New  Mexico,  and  on 
his  approach  the  Indians  of  Puaray,  where 
Rodriguez  and  Lopez  had  been  killed, 
fled  for  fear  of  vengeance.  This  was  the 
pueblo,  Espejo  learnetl,  at  which  Conma- 
do  had  lost  9  men  and  40  horses,  thus 
identifying  it  with  one  of  the  Tigua  vil- 
lages besieged  by  Coronado  40  years  be- 
fore. In  1591  Castafio  de  Sosa  also  vi.sited 
the  Tigua,  as  did  Ofiate  in  1598,  the  latter 
discovering  on  a  wall  at  Puaray  a  par- 
tially effaced  native  painting  representing 
the  killing  of  the  three  missionarit»s. 

In  1629,  according  to  Benavides,  the 
Tigua  province  extended  over  11  or  12 
leagues  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  con- 
sisted of  8  pueblos,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 
This  reduction  in  the  number  of  villages 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  effort  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  soon  after  the  bi*- 
gmningof  the  17th  century,  to  consolidate 
the  settlements  both  to  insure  ereater 
security  from  the  prixlatory  Apache  and 
to  facilitate  missionary  work.  Thus,  in 
1680,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt,  the  Tigua  occupied  only 
the  pueblos  of  Puaray,  Sandia,  Alame- 
da, and  Isleta,  all  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  population  of  these  towns  at  the  date 
named  w^as estimated  bv  Vetancurtat200, 
3,000,  300,  and  2,000,  respectively. 

The  eastern  portion  of  what  was  the 
southern  area  of  the  Tigua  up  to  about 
1674  was  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  mts., 
beginning  with  the  pueblo  of  Chilili  in 
the  N.,  including  Tajique  and  possibly 
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a  pueblo  near  the  present  Manzano 
(q.  V. ).  and  ending  with  Quarai.  In  this 
area  jn  1581,  accordirfg  to  Chamuscado, 
were  11  pueblos.  To  the  e.,  however, 
lay  a  country  bountifully  supplied  with 
game,  inclucling  the  buffalo,  wnile  round 
al>out  the  settlements  in  every  direction 
were  the  saline  lagoons  from  which  this 
section  of  country  derives  its  name  and 
from  which  salt  was  obtained  for  barter 
with  tribes  as  far  s.  as  Parral  in  Chi- 
huahua. Yet  the  aborigines  were  beset 
with  many  disadvantages.  Their  range 
was  for  the  greater  part  an  inhospitable 
desert,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
ever-wily  Aparhe,  whose  constant  raids 
resulted  first  in  the  abandonment  of  Chi- 
lili  between  1669  and  1674,  then  Quarai, 
about  1674,  its  inhabitants  joining  those 
of  Taji(]ue  pueblo,  which  a  year  later  was 
aho  permanently  abandoned.  Most  of 
these  villagers  of  the  Salinas  fled  for 
saft'ty  to  their  kindred  at  Isleta  on  the 
Rio  (irande,  where  they  remained  until 
1680.  At  this  date  Ix'gan  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt against  Spanish  authority,  in  which 
participated  theTiguaof  Taosand  Picuris, 
as  well  ariof  Isleta,  Sandia,  Alameda,  and 
Puaray.  On  theappeanyice  of  Gov.  Oter- 
min  in  his  attempted  reconquest  of  the 
country  in  the  following  year  all  these 
pueblos  except  Isleta  were  abandoned  and 
were  afterward  burned  by  the  Spaniards. 
Isif  ta  was  stormed  and  about  5(X)  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  captives,  most  of 
whom  were  taken  to  El  Paso  and  afterward 
settled  in  the  puebloof  Isletadel  Sur, Texas. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  population  of 
Isleta  del  Norte  and  Sandia  a  large  por- 
tion fled  toTusayan,  where  they  lived  with 
the  Hopi  until  17C>9  or  1718,  when  the 
Isletafios  retume<^l  and  reestablishe<l  their 
pueblo.  The  Sandia  Indians,  however, 
who  numbered  441,  aj)pear  to  have  re- 
mained with  the  Hopi,  in  a  pueblo  call^ 
Payupki  on  the  Middle  mesa,  until  1742, 
when  they  were  taken  by  Padres  Delgado 
and  Pino  tx)  the  Rio  Gran<leand  settled  in 
a  new  pueblo  at  or  near  the  site  of  their 
old  one.  A  lame<la  and  Puarav  were  never 
reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos. 

The  following  are  the  Tigua  pueblos,  so 
far  as  known;  of  these  only  Isleta,  Isleta 
tlel  Sur,  Picuris,  Sandia,  Senecu  del  Sur, 
and  Taos  are  now  inhabited:  Alameda, 
Bejuituuy,  Carfaray,  Chilili,  Isleta  (N. 
Mex.),  isletii  del  Sur,  Kuaua,  Lentes, 
Manzano,  Mojualuna,  Nabatutuei,  Natch- 
urituei,  Pahijuetooai,  Picuris,  Puaray, 
Puretuay,  C^uarai,  San  Antonio,  Sandia, 
Santiago,  Senecu  del  Sur  (includes  also 
Piro),  Shumnac,  Tajique,  Taos. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  Tigua:  Acac^fui,  (lua- 
yotn',  Ilenicohio.  l^yva,  I*aniete,  Poxen, 
Kanchos,  Shinana,  Tanijues,  Torreon, 
Trimati,  Tuchiama*j,  Vareato. 


For  pueblos  pertaining  to  either  the 

Piro  or  the  Tigua,  see  Piroy  and  for  those 

inhabited  by  either   the  Tigua  or  the 

Tewa,  see  Teiva,   See  also  Pueblos,  Tmioan 

FamUy.  (p.  w.  ii.) 

OheguM.— Ofiate  (L598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi.  806, 
1871.  Ohiffuaa.— Ibid.,  102.  E-nafh-magh.— Lane 
(1854) in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes,  v. 689, 1865 (name 
given  to  the  language  of  "  Taos,  Vicurte,  Zesuqna, 
Sandia,"  etc. ).  B.ua».— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  166, 
1893  ^ml««prlnt  of  Benavides'  Tioas).  Tebat.— 
Blacu,  Atla8,  xii,  62,  1667  (identified  with  the 
Tigua  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papern,  i,  20, 
1H81 ).  TebM.— San.Hon,  L'Am^rique,  map,  27, 1657 
(=the  Tebas  of  Blaeu).  Tee-wahn.— Lummis  in 
St  Nicholas.  xvni.829,Sept.  1891  ("spelled  Tiguan 
by  Spanish  authors" ).  Teoat.— Benavides,  Memo- 
rial ,  19. 1630.  Tequa.— Poore  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  101.  1893.  Tguas.— Zaltieri  map 
(1566)  in  Winsor,  Hi.st.  Am.,  ii,  451. 1KS6.  Tibex.— 
Doc.  of  1540  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  569,  1896. 
Tignes.— Ogilby,  America,  800,  1671.  Tignex.— 
Wytfliet.  Hist,  des  Indes,  map,  114-15, 1605.  Tl- 
roeux.~Marcy,  Army  Life,  99,  1866.  Ti-guan. — 
Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  228, 1892  (own 
name;  pi.  Tl-guesh).  Tiguat.— Gomara  (1554)  in 
Purcha.^  Pilgrimes,  iv,  1561.  Tiguasi.— Bracken- 
rifigc.  Early  Span.  Discov..  18, 1859.  Tigue.— Abert 
in  Emorv,  Kecon.,  489. 1848.  Tigueans. — Simpson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869.  320,  1871.  Tiguero.— 
Barcia,  En.sayo,  21, 1723.  Tiguet.— (romara  (1564) 
cited  by  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  456. 1600.  Tigiiet.— Mota- 
Padilla,  Hist.  NuevaGalicia.  517. 1742  (orTiques). 
Ti-gueth.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  223, 
1892  (pi.  of  Ti*guan.  their  own  name).  Tiruet.— 
Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL,  17o,  1876. 
Tiguex.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Hakluyt,  Vov.,  iii, 
455,  1600:  Jaraniillo  (1540)  in  Doclncnl..  xiv,  809, 
1871;  ('a.«tiifle<la  (1596)  inTernaux-Compans,Voy., 
IX.  71, 1838;  Coronado  Doo^.  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896.  Tigiiex.— Coronado  (1541)  In  Doc.  In4d., 
X  in,  261,  1870.  Tiguex*.— Vaugondy,  map  Am6ri- 
que,  1778.  Tigues.— <joniara.  Hist.  Gen.,  469a,  1606. 
Tiguex. —Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xiii,  267, 
1870.  TiguM.— Rama**io,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  in,  466, 
map,  1565.  Tihuae.— Barcia,  En.sayo,  165,  1723. 
Tihueq.— Jaramillo  (16th  cent.)  in  Doc.  IniJd., 
XIV.  309,  1870.  Tihuex.— Jaramillo  In  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E., 587,1896.  Tihuix.— Torquemada,  Monarq. 
Ind.,  ni,  859,  1723.  Tiluex.— Haine.-».  Am.  Ind., 
166, 1888.  Tioae.— Benavides,  Memorial,  76,  1680. 
Tiquas.— Cordova  (1619)  in  Temaux-Compana, 
Voy.,  X,  444,  1838.  Tiquee.- Mota-Padilla,  HIat. 
Nueva  (falicia.516,1742(orTlgiics).  Tiquex.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  11, 1«62.  Tiquexa.— W3rt- 
fliet.  Hist,  des  Indes.  1 14,  luas.  Tiuhex.— Herrera, 
Historia,  vi.  207. 1728  (misprint).  Tiwa.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Islctaand  Sandia  name). 
Tixua*  —Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 1893.  Toat.— 
Benavides  (1630)  mi.squoted  in  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Trans.,  Ii,  clxix,  1848. 

Tihie.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (KDsayo, 
4.  1723)  as  a  town  or  province,  under  the 
cnieftainsiiip  of  Datha,  probably  on  the 
coant  of  South  C/arolina,  visitetl  by  Ay  Hon 
in  1520. 

Tihilya  ('mescal').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Tihittan    ( 'bark -house  people*).      A 

Tlingit   division    at    Wrangell,    Alaska, 

l>elon^ing  to  the  Raven  phratry.    They 

are  said  to  have  separatea  from  the  Kik- 

sadi  on  account  of  a  quarrel.    The  Tenedi 

of  Klawak  are  a  part  of  the  same  family. 
Ta-ee-tec-tan.- Kane.  \Van<l.  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859. 
TigJtan.- Kmnse.  Tlinklt  Ind..  120,  1885.  Ti  hit 
tin.— S wanton.  Held  judva,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.  TSr  hit 
tan.— Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tril)es  Can,.  25,  1889. 

Tikaleyasuni  ( T^Avl/*'//*!^ /I),  abbreviated 

T)  kil le^yi'i  i*u  n ,  *  bu r n  i  ng  pla(»e' ) .    A  former 

Cherokee  settlement,  commonlv  known 
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as  Burningtown,  on  Bumingtown  cr.,  an 
upper  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  in 
w.  North  Carolina.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tiooloot*.— Bart  rum.  Travels.  371. 1792. 

Tikchik.  A  Xushigagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  L.  Tikchik,  on  the  Kuskokwun 
portage,  Alai*ka;  p<jp.  38  in  1880. — Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Alai^ka,  47,  1880. 

Tikera  ( *  the  f orefi  nger  * ) .     The  village 

of  the  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  at  Pt  Hope, 

Alaska;  pup.  276  in  1880. 
Tlker*.— Murdoch,  MS..B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Tikerana.— 
11th  Census.  Alaska,  162,  1892.  Tikirak.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Tikirat.— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A,  E.,  map.  1899.  Ttikifak*.— 
Zago«(kin,  Pescr.  Russ.    Poss.    Am.,  i,  74,  1847. 

Tikerakdjung.  (1)  A  winter  settlement 
of  Kingua  Eskimo  on  Imigen  id.,  Cum- 
berland sd.,  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Baffinland.  (2)  A  summer 
settlement  of  Talirpia  I^kimo  on  the  s. 

coast  of  Nettilling  lake,  Baflfinland. 
Tikeraqchung.— Boas  in  6th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 

1888. 

Tikeramiut  (*  inhabitants  of  the  fore- 
finger'). An  Eskimo  tribe  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska,  from  which  point  they  receive 
their  name.  Pop.  295  in  1900.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Tikera. 

Tee-kee-voga-meuts. — IIo<iper,  Crul.se  of  Corwin, 
26,  1881.  Tigara  Mutei.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos, 
chart,  1S90.  Tlkcra'mniun.— Murdtx!h  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  44,  isyj. 

Tikizat.  A  Xunat<:)gmiiit  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  C  Krueenstern,  Alaska;  pop.  75 

in  1880. 

Tee-kee-zaht-meuts. — Hooper,  ('ruise  of  Corwin, 

26,  1881.    Tikizat.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  59, 

1880. 

Tiknmigizhik  ( 'Ile-takes-cross-cuts-in- 
the-sky,*  lit,  He  is  tmveling  in  the  sky, 
and  insteaci  of  taking  the  long  way  round, 
goes  directly  across).  An  influential  full- 
blood  chief  of  a  band  of  about  a  hundred 
Chippewa  at  White  Earth,  Minn.;  born 
at  Gull  Lake  alx)ut  1880,  removed  to 
White  Earth  about  1868,  where  he  be- 
came a  Christian  under  the  influence  of 
Enmegalibowh.  His  progressiveness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  once  ha<l  40 
acres  in  wheat  and  other  grains — more 
than  any  other  full-blood  Chippewa.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  penetration,  undemon- 
strative, and  shrewd.  He  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Hole-in-the-Day  in  the  Minne- 
sota outbreak  of  1 SG2,  and  saw  the  soldiers 
placed  in  a  [position  where  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians;  but,  as  Tiknmi- 
gizhik expresses  it,  he  and  his  tril)esmen 
thought  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans 
that  would  be  made,  so  they  refrained 
from  making  an  onslaught.  Tikumi- 
gizhik's  Hister  was  the  wife  of  Nebunesh- 
kung.  (j.  A.  G.) 

Tikwalitsi  {TihcdWtsI,  of  unknown 
meaning).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
town  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  present 
Bryson  City,  Swain  co.,  N.  C.  The  name 
appears  in  old  d(tcumentp  as  Tuckarechee 
(lower  <lialect)  and  Tuckalegee,  and  must 
not    be    confounded   with  Tslksi^tsl  or 


Tuckasegee. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  534,  1900. 

Tuoharechee.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143.  1887. 

TikwaluB.  A  Ktlakyapamak  village  on 
the  E.  side  of  Eraser  r. ,  13  m.  above  Yale, 
Brit. Col.;  pop.  18  in  1897,  when  the 
name  last  appears. 

Ghapman't  bar.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist, 
n,  169.  1900.  Kekalos.— Ctm.  Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1886. 
Kequeloose.— Andersion  quoted  bv  Gibbs  in  Bi^t. 
Mag.,  l8t  8..  vn,  78,  1863.  Tikolaua.— Brit  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  nk*mliie.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  6,  1899.  Tile-, 
waliu.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
169, 1900. 

Tilapani.  A  village  or  tribe  marked  on 
De  risle's  map  of  about  1700  (Winpor, 
Hist.  Am.,  II,  294,  1886),  near  Ateha- 
falaya  bayou,  La.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  affiliations,  but  as  the  locality  given 
was  within  the  Chitimacha  country,  it 
may  have  belonged  to  that  group. 

Til^aes.  One  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
mentioned  by  Fray  Bartoloni^  Garcfa  aa 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual 
(1 760 ) .  Orozco  y  Bc^rra  (Geog. ,  304, 1864) 
places  them  on  Nueces  r.,  Texas,  immedi- 
ately Ix^low  the  Pampopa,  who  were  22 
leagues  from  8an  Juan  Bautista  mission. 
He  also  (p.  302)  spoaks  of  them  as 
gathere<l  with  other  tril)e8  at  missions  in 
Ooahuila  about  1675-77.  They  were 
among  the  original  tribes  at  Sail  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  in  1731,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  they  were  at  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission.  When  Garcfa 
wrote  they  were  still  in  part  at  San  Joan 

Capistrano. 

Fibfaei  —  Revilla^igedo  (1793),  Carta,  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Race-s  i,  611,  18«.  liUjayat.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863  (misprint). 
Tilijaei.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat, 
Geog.  M>ig.,  XIV,  347,  19(i3,  Til^ai*.— Ororco  y 
Berra.  (;e«)p..  302,  18<>4.  Tilijavaa.— Gareia  (1760) 
quote  1  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  ibid.,  306.  Tilolayat.— 
On)zco  y  Btrra.  il»id.,  303.  Tiloja.— Spanish  record 
cited  bv  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn,  1908.  Til|»ayai.~Ma.«»- 
sault  MS.  (WM))  cited  bv  H.E.Bolton,  infn,  1908. 
Tilyayaa— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  86,  1865.  Tolvgai.— 
Spanish  record  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  Inf  n.  1908. 

TUkuni  (Il'iqfnii).  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
mentionea  by  Mooney  as  speaking  the 
Tenino  language  and  claiming  the  terri- 
tory between  Typh  and  Warm  Springs  rs., 
in  Wasco  co.,  Oreg.  They  are  now  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  and  are  prob- 
ably included   under  the    official    term 

Warm  Springs  Indians. 

Tilhanne.— Lee   and    Fnx«it,    Oregon,    176,    1844. 

Triquni.— M<M>ney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  742,1896. 

Tillamook  (Chinook:  *  people  of  Neke- 
lim,'  or  Nehalem. — Boas).  A  large  and 
prominent  Salish  tribe  on  Tillamook  bay 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  in  n.  w. 
Oregon.  According  to  Boas  the  culture 
of  the  Tillamook  seems  to  have  differed 
considenibly  from  that  of  the  N.  coast 
Salish,  and  has  evidently  been  influ- 
enced bv  the  culture  of  the  tribes  of  n. 
California.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  they  occupied  8  villages,  of  which 
these  explorers  name  5:  Chishuck,  Chack 
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tin,  Kilerhurst,  Kilhemer,  an(i  Tower- 
quotton.  The  same  authorities  place  the 
TiUainook  population  at  2,200.  In  the 
reports  of  tne  Wilkes  Kxplorinj?  Expedi- 
tion (1845)  their  number  is  given  as  400, 
and  by  I^ne  in  1849  as  200.  See  Boas, 
Traditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians, 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xi,  23-38,  133-150, 

1898. 

Oal-ames.— Oa}«,  Journal,  IHO,  1807.  Oa-U-mox.^ 
Clark  (1806)  in  Grig.  Jour.  Lewin  and  Clark,  m, 
295,  1905.  Oal-la-makt.— Ibid.,  Vi,  117,  1905.  Oal 
U  ttioz.— Clark  (is(«).  ibid.,  lii,  810,  1905.  Oal- 
lauttoki.— U-wiR  (lH06),  ibid.,  806.  Oallemax.— 
Btuart  in  Nc»uv.  Annalcn  de»  Voy.,  x,  90,  1821. 
Oallem«ux.— Gam.  VnyaKC,  2H3  1810.  Oallelnes.-^ 
Qa.<«,  Journal,  180.  1807.  CaUimix.— Morae,  Kep. 
to  Kec.  War.  8r)8.  1822.  Oletnakt.— Macdougall  in 
Nouv.  AnnaU's  des  Voy.,  x,  20,  23,  1821.  OiUa^ 
in«ok«.— Manyponny  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doo.  87.  84th 
C-ong. . 3d  scHf«.,9, 1857.  Hiffahildshu.— Ne}<tuka VO- 
cab.,B. A. K. (Nc*9tucca nanio).  HillMunuok.— Lauc 
(l849)lntk;h<K)k-raft,Ind.Trib<-fl,  ¥1,701.18.57.  X«l- 
Umucka.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  See. 
Lond.,  1,  237, 1848.  Kilamook*.— Palmer.  Travels, 
106, 18-17.  Kil  i  mox.— Clark  (180«)  in  Orig.  Jour. 
Le  win  and  Clark,  i  v,  9, 1<K)5.  Kilamakes.  — Wilkcfl, 
IT.  S.  Expl.  Exi»t-d.,  V,  116.  1M5.  KUamute.— Irv- 
ing. Bonneville  h  Advent.,  map,  18.'S0.  Xilla- 
mook.— Parker,  Journal,  156,1840.  Xillamouekt.^ 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expe<i.,  i, map,  1814  (the  river). 
Xillamouka.— Earn  ham,  TnivelK,  111,  1H43.  KilU- 
mox.— Clark  (18U(>)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  117,  \90S.  Killamuck.— Li'wis  and 
Clark  Exp<>d..  Il,  HI,  117,  1814.  KiUamuka.— 
American  Pioneer.  Ii.  1S9,  1843.  Killemooka.— 
TownwMid,  Narr.,  175. 18:^9.  Killeraoux.— Meek  In 
H.  R.  Ex.  Pw.  76.  30th  Cong..  iHt  rcsr.,  10.  1848. 
Killimouoka.— Dutlot  dc  Mofrax,  Oregon,  ii,  849, 
1844.  Killimout.— Ibid.,  857.  Killimuz.— Ro(«, 
Advent.,  87,  1H49.  Killymucki.— Cox.  Columb. 
Riv.,  1,  292,  1831.  Klemook.— Franc hdre,  Narr., 
126,  1854.  Kyaukw.— DorHt'y,  Alseu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884  (Al.Hca  nntne).  NtieUhawat.— 
Latham  in  Pro<\  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi.  83,  1854. 
Ntietshawiu.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Kxpl.  Exped.,  vi, 
211,  1846.  Hairtihaua.— Hchool<raft,  huh  Tribes, 
III,  402,  1853.  81  ni'-U-lI.— DorNcy.  Coquille  MS. 
vocab., B.  A . E.,  188 1  (•  lint licads' :  n ickname given 
bytheMi«hikhwutmetunnetotheAlKea,Ne8tucca, 
and  Tillam(K)k).  Tilamookht.— GiblM.  Obs.  on 
Coast  trilKffl of  Oregon,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Tillamook.— 
I^ewis  and  Clark  Exped..  ii,  117,  1814.  Tille- 
mookh».-^Jibb«,  letter  to  Hazen,  B.  A.  E..  Feb. 
26,  1856.  T'll'muk'  ^(iiinS.—Dorsey,  C^uille  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  ((\>iullle  name).  TiU- 
mook.— Ind.  AfT.  Rei»..  74.  1K74.  T'dl-li'-mftka- 
me  ^iiiiiiS. — I>c>n«oy.  Naltftnn(^tftnn(^  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884  ('Naltnnn«'tnnne  name).  Upper 
Killamuki.— Schoolcmft.  Ind.  Tribt»j«,  in.  4(K, 
1853.  Utietshawua.— Hale  in  C.  S.  Expl.  Expcd., 
VI,  218, 1846. 

Time-keeping.     Set»  Caieiular. 

Timethltnnne.     A  hand  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutnietunne  on  C<>f|iiille  r.,  Ores:. 
Ti-xni^P  ^flnn*'.— Dorse v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232. 1890. 

Timetl  (  Wmetl^  *  place  whore  nul  ocher 
was  obtained  ') .  A  viihij^e  of  the  Ntlak- 
yapamiik  on  Fnu'tT  r.,  Krit.  Col.,  just 
above  North  l)end. — II ill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Timigtae.     A  former  village,   presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francist-o,  Cal. 
Timiftac.— Taylor  in  Ciil.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Timita.— Ibid.    Titmictac.— I>)id. 

Timpaiavats.  A  Tto  division  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Ttah  lake,  the 
S|)anish  Forks,  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
taina  in  Utah.    They  were  said  to  num- 


ber 300  in  1866,  but  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  body  before  1870.  In  1873 
Powell  found  25  on  the  Uintah  res.,  where 
they  were  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  Uintah  Utes. 

H[)eaking  of  the  Tiinpanogotzis  (Tim- 
paiavats), who  derive<l  their  name  from. 
Timpanogo.  by  which  Utah  lake  waa 
known  to  tnein,  Fathers  Dominguez  and 
I'^Bcalante,  in  1776  ( Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  2»  s., 
1.  467,  1864),  say:  **0n  its  shores  dwell 
tlie  aforementioned  Indians,  who  live 
upon  the  abundant  fish  supplies  of  the 
lake,  whence  the  Yutas  Sabuaganas  call 
them  fish-eaters.  Besides  this,  they  gather 
on  the  plains  seeds  of  plants,  and  make  a 
sort  of  gruel  with  them,  although  they 
add  to  this  the  hunting  of  hares,  rab- 
bits, an<l  sage-hens,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  abundance;  there  are  also  buffa- 
loes not  far  to  the  eastward,  but  the  fear 
of  the  Conianches  prevents  them  from 
huntinff  them.  Their  dwellings  are  a  sort 
of  small  huts  of  osiers,  of  which  they 
make  also  baskets  and  other  necessary 
utensils.  Their  dress  manifests  great  pov- 
erty; the  most  decent  which  they  wear 
is  a  coat  or  shirt  of  deerskin,  and  legging- 
moccasins  of  the  same  in  winter;  thev 
have  dresses  made  of  hare  and  rabbit 
skins.  They  si)eak  the  Yuta  language, 
but  with  a  noticeable  variation  of  accent, 
and  even  of  some  words.  They  are  gooa 
featured,  and  mostly  without  beard." 

Ooin«  Peioado.— Dominguez  and  Eacalantc  (1776) 
in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  2*8., I,  467. 1854  ('fish-eaten': 
Spaninh  form  of  name  given  by  the  Sabuanma, 
or  Akanaquint).  Fiah-«aton.— Harry  (I860)  in 
SimpMon.  Rep.  of  Expl.  Acrora  Utah,  494, 1876.  La- 
^nat.— Dominffuez  and  Ewalante  (1776),  op.clt, 
411  ("indios  de  los  Timpangotzis  6  lagunas"). 
Lake    Indians.— Harry,  op.cit.,  490.    Tem-|MuiHah- 

1.   Afr. 


go«.— Graves  in  Ind. 


Rep.,  886, 


Tem-paa 
,  1854.    ! 


Tta- 


penny  Utahs.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mem.  and 
Com>8p.,  in.*),  IH.'iO.  TimbabachU.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  90,  map.  ISiVS.  TimbaehU.— Dome- 
nech.  Dt>sert8  N.  A.,  I,  444,  1860.  Timpaehia.^ 
Mayer,  Mexico,    ii,   38,    1853.    Timpaftais.— Do- 


minguez and  Encalante  (1776),  op.  cit.,  464.  Tim- 
pai'-a-vaU.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873.  61, 
1874.    Timpana  Yuta.— Burton.  City  of  Salntu,  577, 


1861.  Tunpanfottu.— ix>mingucz  ana  £Healante 
(1776),  op.  cit,  411.  Timpaaiffoe  Tutaa.— Farn 
ham,  Travels  Califomias,  871,  1844.  Timpaao- 
cutzii.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cIt., 
464.  Timpanoouitzis.— -Escalante  (1776)  quoted  by 
Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.. Rep., ni,pt.8, 126,1856.  Tlm- 
panege.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  142, 1870. 
Timpanofoe.— Alegre,  Hist.  Com  p.  Jesus,  i.  886, 
1841 .  Timpano-ffotsiB.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
(177G) ,  op.  cit.,  469.  Timpanegt.— C-ooley  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  17,  1865.  Timpanotsia.— Escalante,  op. 
cit.  Timpenaguohyft.— Burton,  City  of  SaintK,  475, 
1862  (tranfl.  '  water  among  the  stones').  Tinpaj 
nagoots.— Oebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  20,  1868 
(Sno8honi  name).  Tiranfapui.— Dominguez  and 
Escalante  (1776)  in  Do<;.  Hist.  Mex.,  2*  s..  i.  476, 
1854.  Tirannpuy.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
quoted  by  I)un>,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  142. 
1.H82.  TiranaaApuis.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A., 
II.  64. 1860.  Tupanago8.^Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
125.1861. 

Timpaihaawagotiiti  ( 7Vm-pa-«Aau'^-iixi- 
got-sits).  A  Paiute  band  near  Provi- 
dence mti».,  8.  E.  Cal. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 
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Timpooehae  Barnard.  A  Yuchi  chief. 
»tu  f'f  T:ri:'^*thy  Iiamar»J.  a  .•v^>tchiiiaij, 
an'i  a  Yn^riii  w-iijan,  who  lirrft  liecaiue 
t[*:i.f'r.u\y  kijowit  when,  in  1S14,  he 
Vr'K  I  "art  '.^ith  the  Aii.erir.ran  ioree» 
atra..'.-'  ■:.»-  h^r-ti;*-  ('reek.-.  I^unn^  the 
\AiV\*'  of  <  i»-ri»-ral  FlowiV  tr'nip  with 
ih*-  hi'iiari-  at  Carup  I>-liarir-e.  Ala..  Jan. 
2.  1~:4  '-a:!*"!  x\.r  \rdU\tf  of  Callal^-ei. 
I'ar;.a.''^l.  'a.'.o  lia^l  lH-«rn  «-"riiiiiii;«ioned  ae 
maj-  r.  ■li-iiriiiiii.^he'l  hirn.-^lf,  with  hid 
J/aij'l  "1  a^i'i'it  l<<i  Vii'hi  warri'^'H*.  effie- 
«'iiilly  in  r*'^:nini:  (.'apt.  Bfiadnix  and 
hi.r  «'.:ji[»aiiy  when  their  retread  waf* 
for  a  Ti;ji»-  ii]t  ^.ff.  He  .<-i;rn€:*l  the  Creek 
tn-;ity  '.f  .\';;:.  ^♦.  l^H,  at  Ft  Jacks<»n, 
A  hi.,  a-  '•<  upta^iiof  r<iiee«.**      (r.  t.  ) 

Timsim.  .\  viila^'e.  |pr«->nrnaVj|y  Coj-ta- 
noaii.  f"riij*'rly  '•'•nii»rrt«*<i  with  Dolnres 
n»i--i^'n,  .**an  Franri.-«o,  Cal.  (Taylor  in 
Cal.  I  arrmr,  0«t.  Ih.  W>1;.     ((.  Jxunfim. 

Timucua.  Th«*  principal  of  the  Timn- 
rruaij  tiiln-H  *>(  Florida.  The  name  is 
written  Tirnnfiia  «»r  Tinnioiia  by  the 
SpaiiianI-:  Thimairoa  hy  the  French; 
Atinri'-o,  Tonir^".  er<.',,  by  the  English. 
Th<'y  M'»-iii  to  I  f  i'h-ntical  with  the  f»e<^iple 
fralle*]  Nnkialaliri  or  Nukfila  hy  the 
('nt'U.-,  rl<'Sirihe«l  }>v  the  latter  a.«  hav- 
ing/ on«  »•  oi<  npi«'<i  tiie  upjHT  jxjrtion  of 
tlie  p«riiii-iila  ariM  a.y  having  r>een  con- 
t\\i('rt"[,  t"v.'<'tln'r  with  the  Ajialachee, 
S'ariia-»-<'.  an«l  (  ahi.-a,  hv  the  Creeks. 
WIkii  tii>t  known  to  tlie  French  and 
.S|»iini--h.  jihoiit  l.Vi.5,  the  Timucua  occu- 
pi''<l  th«r  territory  aloiiy:  middle  St  John  r. 
and  ah'. lit  the  present  St  AuHU.stine. 
Th<'ir  rlii<-f  wan  knrjwn  to  the  Fn.*nch  as 
Olata  Oiuu*  Ttina,  ahhri'viated  to  Utina 
or  Oijtina,  whi<')i,  how^-ver,  it*  a  title 
rather  than  a  |H'rs^inal  name,  olata 
(ho/a'ffi;  «i^^nifyiij;r  Shief,'  and  iHltiti 
*cr)nntrv.'  Hi.s  refidt-nce  town  on  St 
John  r.  is  Indii-ved  to  have  been  not  far 
Ix-low  L.  (i«'orire.  He  ruled  a  number  of 
HulM-hirfsor  tMwn.«,ainon^  whicharemen- 
tioin'd  (  I^iiidonnirre)  Acuera,  Ana<'hara- 
rjna,  Cadi'cha,  Calany,  Chilili,  Eclaou, 
Knarapi^*,  Mfuviso,  and  Oniitiarpia.  Of 
th<'.-«'  .\rinTa  i.H  evidently  the  coast  town 
h.  '»t  ( '.  ('afiaviTal.  when*  the  S|)aniards 
altriwarrl  e~tabli>he'l  the  mission  of 
Sauta  Linia  de  Aciiera.  The  names 
A<inTa,  Moco^o,  and  l.'tina^ma)  are 
(hiplii:it<'d  in  the  \\ .  i>art  of  the  i>enin- 
snla  in  the?  !><•  Soto  narratives.  The 
Tinmciia  wrre  (.'hristianized  by  Spanish 
Fran(is<;anH  toward  thettloseof  the  18th 
(reiitiiry  an<l  bronjrht  to  a  hi>:h  <k^ree  of 
civilization  until  the  drstniction  of  the 
missions  about  t  be  year  1705  see  7'mi?/r7/(/n 
/•*////////).  The  remnant  of  the  tril>e  at 
first  took  reln^rat  St  Augustine,  and  was 
afterward  «'stablishe<l  in  a  new  settlement 
<'alled  IMu'blo  de  Atimucas,  on  Tomoco 
r  .  n»'ar  Mosrjuito  latroon,  in  the  pres- 
ent Volusia  CO.     A  few  of  them  seem  to 


A. 


have  been  in  existec'.v  a* 
tran-sfer  of  the  t«rrr::'>r>-  :• 
States  in  ISi'l. 

AH— ^  —ft.  ^^rt.      Y-_j,_     -J.     :".. 
She«.   CAth.    M>-.    T4.  ivkV 

xvn.  4*.i.*  l-^T".     AttuuMC— i^ .    .t_:_-     T-r      t 
Fui..  n*.  l<r:.    Vikfklmlfi  — -1.1-  :  --     r-.-  i  ?c-rr 
Leg..  11.**'.  lvs>»  O-.K  r.a-.  - .  I'^r  :  t:-    .     :.-   -*  :& 
OTiir.n.  for  a  Florida  I'r  f  .r.  r  -.  '•::.■  t  '■'  -  "  -~-- 
rua  ar.d  kiiidre<i  trl>.-:  ■:'■  =    -•-.*.  z.   --.-f  x 
HukflU— Ibid.  iKXiMifarr  :■  m   ;'  r    NiiJj..i  *-. 
H4k  houi.— It.id.  rsL-.r-i  ..r  :_  r^-i      -_   -.lz 
neck."  fr-'in  I'/i-ii-'z-a  h:*i.rr)i  j, «  >.-t    ■  rr.-'..  - 
of  the  r-.itawlM  •"   r.an.e  f^  :z.  -  i.   n  :jl-t  r  ,  f- 
Ntikialalijri  ■.   Taimirar— W-1.  ,•  -->  I'-r   Tj.    '.'' 
1837.    ThlmafoiuL.— 4;a'x-L'. :  ir.  rT  .  .  A  ii    •  r. .'.  *. 
aoc..  I VI.  »iJ7.  1*77   glvrru  as  a  Fr-.-    i  :   m    -. 
mi*>priiit  for   u  .    ThimafOBa.— ."-i*-  -.-■.    <.:-—.£ 
MiifT.  l>-e..  I.  11.  IS^TTTiiaiorttt.  -L^  .  :   r.-..rT 
il^A'  '\MnWi\  hv  Tinss^ni^T  :v.  Fr^-.:     -.<   ■;..:". 
La.,    2:;i.    Iv,^*.'  Timacoa— E-:-  \i.    E: -:.         r. 
1723.    Timofa— Ik-  Bry  j;.:  :     :  .•:    ::.  L^  y   —^ 
Narr.  Ap{»u;l«»n   tr^i."..  1*7"^.    Tsaac**— =~     »■■ 
enridgH.  \  i^.-w-  of  Iji..  M.  >:'■.    T:=«ckaa.  —  "■:"- 
ffcr>>.  Am.  Atlas  m«p5. 177'>.  Txaooqia*.— 1^:*-  . 
mapNewSj«in.l7M.    Timoqna — •-ai-  1-::-  :r  • 
Am.  Fhili/s.  i^oc.,  xvu.  4'.^.  Iv*    -:.t-  r.  i-  i  *:..:.- 
bhfo^m■.    Timuaca.— F.tT.i.h.  H.-:    ■  I..    _: 
H..  M.  J^;.  1S7.'>.    Timuacana  — I^t".:.j:'      >      «     l.:  . 
Philol.,  4»V,.  i^rfVi.    Timuca  — «;f:it-  h-  -  .r. ;  r  •    Ar. 
Philrn..   &K-.,  XVI.  r,-/7.  1^77    i:i-.rr.   ;-..*  a   ^:.  -„-.. 
form  I.    Timucua.— Itiid.  ■  an-. ih'.r  ."i-  .'-:.":  r^. 
Timuqua. — Ban.-iu.  ErjvMyi»,'J*7. 17^..  Tis^&asa. — 
Pan-jii  ■  l»ir2;a««  q«u»t<  d  by  <J«tH  hv*.  izL  It  •  .  AZ2. 
Phik^.  S<*'..  xviu.  475,  l"^^}  ■  >:<a.:.i^':.  i  :,.;•::■.•.• 
foim:    ••k-iiRiia  Timuqu-ina"        TiK3q;^ax. — 
Powell  in  7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  liv  1*.-1      :    .•  >  »•!- 
jective  fonu  rr.iiiwl  to  df««:«i.:i:v  t:.-.-  :.iL_".y  . 
Timuaqoana. — Pala«-i<»M  qcnti-d  by  <e;  -.'z.  ir.  H>*.. 
Mag..   I.   1.   ISV^    luii.-print  jf   fi-r  •:  .    Tiaqsa.— 
Frvn<h.in.«t.Coll.lA..2d!'.,ii."?.*- 1^7=   mis  r.r:  - 
Tomachees. — C'oxe,  Carolaua.  map.  17il.    Tocsa- 
keet.— Ibid..  22.    Tomoco*.— Bart niru.  Tr.*-.      ir-^. 
1791.    Tomoka.— Drake.  Bk.  of  Ii:ds..  bk.  :v   i ;  -:. 
1848  f  ni«.-niiimed  as  a  Florida  settlt^cirn:  &:.  i  .  *  a 
Soininoleehi«'r.''namcinlSJ7".  Tumicaa. — lirwa-. 
S.  r.  and  CiE.,  I.  22S.  1779.    Tyman^ooa  —  A',  r. 
author  •  15»»5j  in  Temaux-Comj.'aii'*.  \  .>y  .  \x.  -  T 
IMl.    Uitana.- Palaei<»s  il»;7.=>   liU'-tt-d'  tv  >:u.i!:. 
in  Hist.  Majr..  ii.  1,  iJsV*. 

Timueaan  Family.  A  group  of  i-^-jnatv 
triln^  formerly  ocrupyinjf  the  greater  j -art 
of  N.  FIori<la,  extending alonir  tlie  e.  c-ast 
from  alM)ut  lat.  28°,  Ik.'1ow  C.\  Canaveral, 
to  alM>ve  the  mouth  of  8t  John  r..  an«l 
along  the  w.  coa.'^t  probably  fn»m  Tani{»a 
Vjay  northward  to  al>out  C)oilla  r.,  when* 
they  met  the  Apalacheis  of  Muskhi-jean 
ftiK'k.  The  Hichiti  and  Yamasee,  al>o 
Muskhfjgean,  appear  to  have  cHvui'ifl 
their  n.  frontier  nearly  on  the  present  Mate 
Ix^undary;  hut  the  Tinmcua  h**ld  lK:>th 
banks  of  St  Marys  r.  and  CumlnTland  id. 
S.  of  lat.  2H°  the  w.  coa.^t  wa.*?  held  l»y  the 
Calu.«a,  and  the  e.  coast  by  the  Air?  and 
Tequesta,  rude  and  fierce  tril)es.  of  whose 
language  nothing  is  known,  but  who  si  em 
to  have  had  no  relation  with  theTimuciian 
trib«'s.  The  family  dt^ignation  is  derivwl 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  ])rincijial 
tril)es,  t  lie  Timucua,  Timagoa.  Tomo<"0,  or 
Atimuca,  whose  territory  was  aKnit  St 
Augustine  and  on  michlle  St  John  r.  The 
namo  may  po8si}>ly  signify  *lord'  «>r 
•ruler.'  (')ther  principal  triWs  were  Sa- 
turil»a  on  the  lower  St  John;  Yustaga.  or 
Hostaqna,  alx)ut  the  upper  Suwannee; 
Potano,  w.  of  St  John  r. ,  between  the  heads 
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of  the  Withlacoochee  and  Suwannee; 
Tocol^ga,  between  Withlacoochee  r.  and 
Tainpa  bay;  Mayaca,  on  the  n.  e.  coast; 
Marracou,  40  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
St  John  r.  Several  other  tribes  can  not 
be  BO  definitely  located,  and  all  identifica- 
tion is  rendered  difficult  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
explorers  between  chief  names,  tribe  or 
village  names,  and  titles.  The  statement, 
often  repeated,  that  the  chief  had  the 
same  name  as  his ' '  province '  *  or  tribe  was 
due  to  misunderstanding.  In  person  the 
Timucuan  people  are  described  as  tall  and 
well  made.  They  went  almost  entirely 
naked  except  for  the  breechdoth,  but 
covered  their  bodies  with  an  elal)oratc  tat- 
tooing. They  were  agricultural,  though 
apparently  not  to  the  same  extent  as  tne 
Muskhogean  tribes,  depending  more  on 
game,  fish,  oysters,  wild  fruits,  and  bread 
from  the  nourishing  coonti  root.  Their 
larger  towns  were  compactly  built  and 
stockaded,  their  houses  being  circular 
structures  of  poles  thatched  with  palmetto 
leaves,  with  a  large  "townhouse"  for 
tribal  gatherings  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square.  From  misunderstanding 
of  the  description,  Brinton  and  others 
following  him  have  incorrectly  described 
this  townhouse  as  a  communal  dwelling. 
Society  was  based  on  the  clan  system, 
and  Pareja  (1612)  gives  an  interestmg  ac- 
count of  the  intricate  system  of  kinship 
relations.  The  clans  were  grouped  into 
phratries,  usual Iv  bearing  animal  names, 
and  certain  chiefships  or  functions  seem 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  certain  clans. 
In  his  time  the  system  was  retained  even 
by  the  mission  converts.  In  military  or- 
ganization and  authority  of  the  chiefs 
they  seem  to  have  surpasi*ed  the  more 
northern  tribes.  Sculping  and  nmtilation 
of  the  dea<l  were  universally  practised, 
and  human  sacrifice  was  a  regular  part  of 
th3ir  religious  ritual,  the  victims,  as 
among  the  Natchez,  being  sometimes  in- 
fants belonging  to  the  tril>e.  There  is 
evidence  also  of  occasional  cannibalism. 
The  narrative  and  descriptive  illustrations 
of  }je  Moyne,  the  French  Huguenot 
(1564),  shed  much  light  on  the  home 
life,  war  customs,  an<l  ceremonies,  while 
from  Pareja's  confessional  a  good  idea  of 
their  l>eliefs  and  religious  practices  is 
gained.  All  the  dialects  of  the  family 
seem  to  have  l)een  so  closely  related  as 
to  be  mutually  intelligible.  Pareja  names 
7,  viz:  Freshwater  District  (probably  on 
the  interior  lakes),  Itafi,  Mocama 
(a coast  dialect),  Potimo,  Santa  Lucia de 
Acuera  (s.  from  C.  Canaveral),  Timacua, 
and  Tucururu  (on  the  Atlantic!  coast). 
Besides  these  there  were  probably  others 
in  the  interor  and  on  the  w.  coast  The 
language  was  vocalic  and  musical,  with  a 
very  complex  grammar. 
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The  history  of  the  Timucuan  tribes  be- 
gins with  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Le6n 
near  the  site  of  the  present  St  Augustine 
in  1513.  In  1528  Narvaez  led  his  small 
army  from  Tampa  bay  northward  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  the  Apalachee  and 
beyond.  In  1539  De  Soto  went  over 
nearly  the  same  route,  his  historians 
mentioning  some  20  tribal  or  local  names 
within  the  region,  including  Yustaga  and 
Potano.  In  1  o62-64  the  French  Huguenots 
under  Kibaul  land  Laudonni^reattempted 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r., 
explored  the  middle  course  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  interior,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  tribes  of  Saturiba  (Sa- 
touiroua)  and  Timucua  (Thimagoa),  as 
well  as  with  the  Potano  (Potanou)  and 
Yustaga  (Hostaqua)  already  visited  by 
De  Soto.  In  15t)5  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendez  destroyed  the  French  posts, 
killing  all  their  defenders;  they  then 
founded  St  Augustine  and  began  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  country. 
Within  a  few  years  garrisons  were  estab- 
lished and  missions  founded,  first  under 
the  Jesuits  and  later  under  the  Francis- 
cans. (See  San  Jiuin,  S^n  Maleo^  San 
Pedro. )  The  principal  center  of  mission 
enterprise  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St 
Augustine  among  the  Timucua  proper. 
The  most  noted  of  these  missionanes  was 
Father  Francisco  Pareja,  who  arrived  in 
1594  and  after  16  years  of  successful 
work  retired  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where 
he  wrote  a  Timucua  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  several  devotional  works,  from  which, 
and  from  the  French  narrative,  is  derived 
practically  all  that  we  know  of  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  beliefs,  and  organization 
of  the  Timucuan  tribes.  Pareja  died  in 
1628.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  revolts  by 
which  several  missionaries  lost  their  lives, 
the  Tinmcuan  tribes  in  general,  particu- 
larly along  the  e.  coast,  aa^eptea  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  and  became  the 
allies  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1699  the 
Quaker  Dickenson  visited  several  of  their 
mission  settlements  and  noted  the  great 
contrast  between  the  Christian  Inaians 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  the  southern 
peninsula  among  whom  he  had  been  a 
captive,  A  few  years  later,  about  1703, 
began  the  series  of  invasions  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  Camlina  and  their  savage  Indian 
allies,  Creek,  Catawba,  and  Yuchi.  by 
which  the  missions  were  destroyed,  han- 
dreds  of  their  people  killed,  and  hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  of  others,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carried  off  into 
slavery,  while  the  remnant  took  refuge 
close  under  the  walls  of  St  Augustine. 
Theprosperous  A  palachee  missions  shareil 
the  same  fate.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Spanish  powder  and  the  incessant  inroads 
of  the  Creeks  and  Seminole,  the  native 
Indians  rapidly  dwindled  until  on  the 
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transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
Htaxea  in  1821  only  a  handful  remained, 
and  the«»  apparently  belonging  mostly 
to  the  iineivilize*!  tribes  of  the  eouthem 
end.  It  is  po^'sible  that  the  remnant  of 
the  niij^ion  trilK-s  harl  l>een  later  shipped 
to  Culja  by  the  SiianiardH,  an  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Calusa  in  1763. 

(>>iiHult  Barcia,  Ensayo,  1723;  Basanier, 
Hist.  Not.  Floride,  lSo3;  Bourne,  Narr. 
De  Sot/j,  V.KH;  Dickennon,  Narr.  Ship- 
wreck, 1699,  repr.  18()3;  (fatschetin  Proc. 
Am.  PhilriP.  So<'.,  xvi,  1877;  xvii,  1878; 
XVIII.  188<J;  I^udonniere  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  1869;  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  1875;  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la 
Lengua  Tiinu<juaria,  1886.  (j.  m.) 

For  »yiionyma,  hee  Thnnrua. 

Tinachi.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^«  mission,  Santa 
Barl>aracrj.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  18^)1. 

Tinajas  (Sfxan.:  *  water  pools,'  'water 
pockets,'  so  called  l)ecause  of  their  fancied 
re»*mblance  to  water  jars  of  earthen- 
ware). A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  s.  e. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  visite<l  and 
doubtles.**  so  name<l  by  Father  Kino  in 

1699. 

OandclariA.~Fr>nt,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex..  VXi,  1W9.  La  Tinaja.— Vonegas.  Hbrt. 
Cal..  I,  map.  17.79.  La  Tinaoca.— Kino,  map  (1701), 
in  BMncrrift,  or*-  <'it.,  360,  1889.  Tiniyaa. -Mange 
cited  by  liancn.fl.  op.eit.,  367.  Tinaiatde  Cande- 
Una.— Anzaand  F«nit{  1776),  ibid.,  393.  Tinaxa.— 
Kino,  map  (17(»2i,  in  .Stockleiu,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74,  17'J»-.. 

Tinajas.     See  /V/m/,  Receptacles. 

Tinapihaayas.  A  foniier  tribe  of  N.  e. 
Mexi<-o  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuil- 
tecan,  the  nieml)erH  of  which  were  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Vi- 
zarron  de  loe  Pausanes  in  1737. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geoj,'.,  30S,  18(54. 

Tina«ipe8liiclia(*ba<Jbow8*).  A  Ilunk- 

papa  Sioux  band. 

An»-BrUe«.— De  Smet.  W.  Miss.,  264,  IHW  (trans.: 
•broken  bows').  Bad  Bow».— <;ulbcrtM)ii  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  IhTtO.IH.  1K51.  8i-6a'-wi-pi.—Hay- 
den,  Elhiiotr.  und  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  im2.  Tina- 
lipe-cltca.— I)«»r>ey  in  IMh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 
ll!<97.    Tinazipe-4i6a.— Ibid. 

Tingmiamiiat.  A  settlement  of  K-^kimo 
on  the  E.  coast  of  (ireenland,  lat.  62°  W, — 
Nansen,  t^rst  Crossing,  i,  323,  1890. 

Tinicum  (corniption  of  MeCtnakimky  *at 
(or  on)  the  e<lge  of  the  island'  (length- 
wise); cx)gnate  with  Ix)ng  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Quiripi?)  Matinecoc  (for  M^tinakok), 
and  with  Abnaki  M«?tTnakuk  (Maine). 
See  }r(i/lnerfj^').  A  long  island  in  the  I>el- 
awan*  r.,  forming  part  of  Hurlington  co., 
N.  J.,  and  having  on  one  si<le  high  hills, 
and  on  the  other  low  lands  once  inhab- 
ite<l  by  the  I>(»lawarert  (I^nai>e).  The 
island  became  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Swe<les,  by  whom  it  was  called  Ten- 
nakong.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Tamccongh.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col,  nlst, 
I,  59('>,  lS-'<6.  Tamicongh.— Ibid.  Tenaoom.— Van 
Swerin^'en  (16£U).  ibid.,  m,  818,  1868.  ~' 
conch.— Doc.  of  1656,  op.  dt 


TinUn  (*at  the  holes').  The  Yoknts 
(Mariposan)  name  of  the  country  aboat 
Tejon  cr.,  Cal.,  occupied  by  the  Shoeho- 
nean  Gitanemuk  (i.  e.,  the  Serranofi  of 
upper  Tcjon  and  Paso  ere.  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  drainage)  and  the  Mari- 
p>san  Yauelmani.  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A^ 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  370, 1877 )  gives  it,  in  the  form 
Tinlinneh,  as  a  tribal  name.  Cf.  Puhcd- 
lintinUhy  Tejon. 

Tinne  (Tinf-m,  *  people').  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Athapascan  family,  compris- 
ing the  Kaivuhkhotana,  Knaiakhotana, 
Anteua,  Kuilchana,  Tnakhotana,  Kutch- 
in,  Kawch(«iinne,Thlingchadinne,  Etch- 
areottine,  C'hipewyan,  Nahane,  Sekani. 
Takulli.andTsilkotin.  Thevweredividea 
by  Petitot  (Diet.  Dene-lHncljie,  xx,  1893) 
into  the  following  groups:  I.  yfontagnaU^ 
comprising  (1)  OhijH^wvan  proper,  (2) 
Athal»a.«*<-an,  ( 3)  KtheneUfeli,  { 4 1  Tat^anot- 
tine.  I  l.Mniitti^uinhf  comprising ( 1  \ Tsat- 
tine,  (2)  Sarsi*,(3)Sekani,i4)  Nahane,  (5) 
Ettchaottine,  (6)  £.s)>ataottine.  III.  .&- 
c/a/>v»,  comprising  (1)  Ktchareottine,  (2) 
Slaves pn>per, (3)  Lintchanre,  (4 IKawcho- 
dinne,  (o)  Etagf)ttine.  IV.  Dindju^  com- 
prising (1)  Kwitchakutchin,  (2)  Nako- 
tchokutchin,  (3)  Tatlitkutchin,  (4)  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  (5)  Vuntakutchin,  (t>)  Han- 
kutchin,  (7)  Ahtena,  (S)  Kutchakutchin, 
(9)  Tengeratsekutchin,  (10)  Tenanku- 
tchin,  (11)  Tnakhotana,  (12)  Knaiakho- 
tana, (13)  Koyuhkhotana.  He  chissified 
them  later  ( Antour  du  Lac  des  Esc^Iaves, 
361, 
Kali 

khotiina. 

yuhkhotaiia.  11.  Dindjie,  vulgo  Lou- 
cheux,  ( 1 )  Tenankutchin,  (2)  Natsitku- 
tchin,  (3)  Kutchakutchin,  (4 )  Tengerat^e- 
kutx'hin,  (5)  Ilankutchin,  (6)  Vuntaku- 
tchin, (7)Tukkuthkutchin,  (8)  Tatlitku- 
tchin, (0)  Nakotchokutchin,  (10)  Kwi- 
tchakut<'hin.  III.  Dounie,  vulgo Montag- 
nais,  (1)  Etagottine,  (2)  Klokegottine,  (3) 
Krazlongottine.  IV.  Dnyte,  ( 1) Nahane,  (2) 
Esbataottine,  (3)  Sekani,  (4)  Tsiittine,  (5) 
Sarsi.  V.  Dhi^,  >nilgo  Uareskins,  ( 1 )  Nel- 
lagottine,  (2)  Kawoho<linne,  (3)  Thling- 
chadinne,  (4)  Kfwetragottine,  (5)  Eta- 
tchogottine,  (6)  Nigottine.  VI.  I/^n^  Eb- 
r/<i'r^,  vulgo  Slaves,  (1)  Desne^levarelot- 
tine,  (2)  Eleidlingottine,  (3)  Ettcheridie- 
ottine,  (4)  Etchaottine.  VII.  Doun^, 
vulgo  Dogribs,  (1)  Tseottine,  (2>  Tak- 
fwelottine,  (3)  Tsantieottine,  (4)  Lin- 
tchanre. VIII.  AW  Chifyetn/nn,  ( 1 )  Tat- 
sanottine,  (2)  Fxljiert^trukenade,  (3)  Des- 
nedekena<le,  (4)  Athabasca,  (5)  Ethenel- 
deli,  (6)  Thilanottine.  The  Takuili  and 
Tsilkotin  as  well  as  the  Ahtena  he  classes 
with  the  Dand. 

Morice  divides  the  Tinne  as  follows:  I. 
Weetrm  Dimes,  (1)  Tsilkotin,  (2)  Takulli, 
(3)  Nahane.    II.  IfUermediaU  DhUs,  (1) 


?m  later  \  Antour  au  lac  aes  i^scMaves, 
I,  1893)  as  follows:  I.  Daii^,  vulgo  In- 
liks,  (1)  Kovukukhotana,  (2)  Una- 
lotiina.    (3)    Vukonikhotana,    (4)  Ko- 
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Sekani.  III.  Eastern  DMs,  (1)  Chipe- 
wyan,  (2)  Etheneldcli,  (3)  Tsattine,  (4) 
Tatsanottine,  (5)  Thlingchadinne,  (6) 
Etchareottine,  ( 7 )  P'tt<:haottine,  (8)Kaw- 
chcxlinne.  IV.  Northern  Dhies^  (1)  Lou- 
cheux  (Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 1889). 

In  Anthropos  (i,  255-277, 1906)  Father 
Morice  makes  the  following  classification, 
though  the  names  here  given  are  often 
quoted  from  other  writi^rs  and  are  not 
always  indorsed  by  him. — I.  Loncheux^ 
inchiding  the  *Kaiyuh-kho-*tenne,  Koyu- 
kukh-ota^'-na,  Yuna-kho-'tenne  or  Yunii- 
kho-*tenne,  Tana-kut'qin,  Kut'qakut*<jin, 
Natx^he-ktttchin''  or  Natsit^-kiit-chm^, 
Va?n-kut'qin,  TCikkttth-Katcliin,  Han- 
kut*qin,  T&tcone-kul'qin,  Artez-kut*qin, 
Thet'16t-kut*qfn,  Nakotco-ondjig-kut'qin, 
and  Kwit'gakut'qin.  II.  Tlie  Subarctic 
DhieSf  including  the  Hares,  Dog-Ribs, 
Slaves,  and  Yellow-Knives.  III.  Atfia- 
bcuikans  or  Eastern  Dmes,  including  the 
Cariboo  Eaters, Athabaskans,  and  Chip- 
pewayans.  IV.  Tlie  Intemnediote  Dhus, 
including  the  Sheep  Indians,  Mountain 
Indians,  Strong  Bows,  Nahanais,  Beavers, 
Sarcis,  and  Sekanais.  V.  The  Western 
Denhf  including  the  Babines,  Carriers, 
Chilcotins,  and  the  Ts'ety'ant  of  Boas. 
See  Athapascan  Famihj, 

Tintaotonwe  ( Ti^ta-oto^ue,  '  village  on 
the  prairie').  A  former  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  band.  The  village  was  situated  on 
lower  Minnesota  r.  and  was  once  the  res- 
idence of  Wabasha,  the  Kiyuksa  chief, 
until  he  removed  with  most  of  his  war- 
riors, leaving  a  few  families  under  his  son, 
Takopeposhene.  Dauntless,  who  became 
a  dependent  ot  Shakopee  (Shakpe),  the 
neignboring  chief  of  Taoapa. — Ijong,  Ex- 
ped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  585,  1824. 

£afl«-Head.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  144,  note,  1858 
(English  for  Huyapti,  the  chief).  £«gle  head's 
baad.— McKuRick  in  Ind.  AfT.  Kep  ,  1863, 16,  1864. 
Bn-ya-pa— Neill,  op.  cit.  (the  chief).  Tetanka- 
taae.— Long,  Kxped.  St  Peter's  R.,  1.385, 1824  ( trans, 
•old  village').  Tetarton.— Clark  MS.  quoted  by 
Coues,  Ix^wlsand  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101, 1893.  Tinf- 
tah-to-a.— C^atliri, N.Am. Inds., Il,  134. 1844.  Ting- 
ta-to-ah.— < -atlin  quoted  by  Donaldson  inNat.  Muh. 
Rep.  1885,55,1886.  Tin-tah-ton.—LewLsand Clark, 
Discov.,  map,  34.  1806.  Ti"ta-oto»we.— Doreey  In 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216. 1897.  TiijU-otonwc— n)id. 
TinUtonwan.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  590,1)^.  TinU- 
togwan.— Dorsey,  op.  eit.  Ti»ta.  to«»wa«».— Riggs 
quotea  by  Dorsey,  ibid.  Tinta  tonwe.—Hlnman 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  CS,  I86u.  TigUtonwe.— Rigga, 
Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  IKS,  1852.  Village  of  Pra- 
rie.— Clark  MS.quote<i  by  Coues.  Lewi.s  and  Clark 
Exped.,  1, 101, 1893. 

Tintii.  A  division  or  settlement  of  the 
Tuhare  in  8.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on 
the  8.  fork  of  Rio  <lei  Fuerte. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Ge<>g.,  58,  18G4. 

Tintian.  A  Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  8.  bank  of  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
below  Sumass  lake. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Tiochmngwe (probably '  valley ' ).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Tuscarora  in  New  York, 
dtuated  ih  1750 on  '*the  main  road'*  from 


Oneida  to  Onondaca. — De  Schweinitz, 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisbei^r,  55, 
1870. 

Tioga  (Iroquois:  'where  it  forks*).  A 
former  village  situated  on  the  site  of 
Athens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sus(^ue- 
hanna,  near  its  junction  with  the  Che- 
mung, in  Bradford  co. ,  Pa.  The  Iroqaois 
settled  here  the  Saponi,  Tutelo,  Nanticoke, 
Munsee,  Mahican,  and  other  fragmentary 
or  concjuered  tribes  living  under  their 
protection.  It  was  the  southern  gateway 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  all  of  the 
great  war-paths  and  hunting  trails  from 
the  8.  and  s.  w.  centering  here.  Conrad 
Weiser  passt^  through  on  his  way  to 
Onondaga  in  1737.  It  was  abandoned  by 
the  Indians  in  1778,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  retire  before  the  Americans,  and 
the  deserted  houses  were  burned  by  Col. 
Hartley  on  Sept.  27.  A  council  was  held 
here  by  Col.  Thomas  Pickering  in  1790. 
when  Farmer's  Brothers  (Fish  Carrier) 
and  Red  Jacket  were  the  chief  speakers 
for  the  Indians.  Col.  Thomas  Proctor 
passed  through  in  1791  when  on  his  way 
to  the  council  at  Buffalo.  In  addition  to 
the  works  below,  consult  Murray,  Old 

Tioga  Point,  1908.  (j.  m.    j.  p.  d.) 

Ohaamonaque.— Vaudreuil  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi8t.,  X.  689,  1S58  (Delaware  name).  Diabago. — 
Post  (1758)  quoted  oy  Rui>p,  West  Penn.,  app.,  77, 
1846  (mLsprfnt).  Diahago.— Maranley,  N.  Y.,  ll, 
293. 1H29.  Diahoga.— Croghan  (1757)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ck)l.  Hist.,  VII,  820, 1850.  leaogo.-Johnson  (1756) 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  v,  529, 1860( ini!«print).  luragen.— 
Bellin  map,  1755.  Taaogc—Ft Johnson conf.(1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  260, 1856.  Ta-yo'-ga.— 
Morgan.  Ix;aguc  Iroq.,  470.  1851  (Cayuga  and 
Seneca  form ) .  Teaogon.— James ( 1757jquoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  app..  60,  1798.  Theaggea.— 
Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hl«<t.,  X, 
694  1858.  Thfega.— Vaudreuil  (1757),  ibid.,  688. 
Theoge.— Ibid.  Tiago.— Johnson  (1757),  ibid.,  vii, 
279,  1856.  Tiaoga.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756),  ibid., 
110.  Tiaogoi.— <iuy  Park  conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  viii, 
560, 1857.  Tiego.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist, 
Soc.  Coll..  VI,  321.  1850.  Tiogtf.— Jones  (1780)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vlil. 785, 1857.  TiogaPoiat.— 
Parsons  (1756)  in  Archives  of  Pa..  2d  8.,  ii,  745, 
1853,  Tiyaoga.— Hawley  (1755),  ibid.,  VI 1, 49, 1866. 
Tiyaogo.— Jcmnson  (1756),  ibid.,  149.  Tiyoga.— 
Conf.  («i.  1755)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son Rm  225,  1872.  TohiccoB.— Lewis  Evans'  map, 
1749.  Tchioon.— Mapofl768inN.  Y.  Doc. Col. Hist., 
VIII.  1857.  Tchikon.— Homann  Heirs  map,  1756. 
Toikon.— E.«nauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Tiiiao- 
ga.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756)in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  47,  1856.  Trizaoga— Hawley  (1756),  ibid.,  47. 
Tyaoga.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  ( 1756) ,  ibid.,  110.  Tyo- 
ga.— Bt^jitty  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  M8.,B.  A.  E. 

Tionontati  ('there  the  mountain 
stands.' — Hewitt).  A  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  s.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grey  and  Simcoe  cos.,  Out. 
They  were  first  visited  in  1616  by  the 
French,  who  called  them  the  Nation  du 
Petun,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  from  their  hav- 
ing? large  fields  of  tobacco.  In  1640  the 
Jesuits  establishecl  a  mi.ssionamong  them. 
The  tril^e  then  had  2  clans,  the  Deer 
and  the  Wolf,  and  9  villages.  On  the  de- 
struction (►!  the  Huron  tribes  by  the  Iro- 
quois, in  1648-49,  many  of  the  fiKTitives 
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tfft.'k  refuel*  with  the  Ti''»nontati.  This 
dn.'W  <io\vn  iij^^n  th**  latt*T  th**  anjrer  of 
the  In.Hjii'iis.  who  n-nt  a  str*»ii>r  forc-e 
atrairirt  ihein  in  l)*-*'.  1»>49.  P^iarita,  one 
of  their  j»rinrij.al  viiUij.'ej',  was  surprijie*! 
finrin^  the  al>-t-nre  of  the  warriors*,  the 
hoiL-reH  hiirin.-<l,  ami  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ant*", t«c'eth«r  Willi  tlie  nii.*!-ionary,  maa- 
Ha<;n.-<1.  Tlii*  Tionfiiitati,  with  the  liurons, 
wh«.»  ha«l  join*-*!  them,  n-iw  ahamioned 
th*"ir  ef^imtry  and  ile*l  to  the  retri<»n  8.  w. 
of  L.  SiiiN-ri«ir.  In  l»i5?ithenM\i'reaVx>ut 
5(10  of  thetril>e  at  tlie  Potawatonii  uiis- 
eion  of  St  Mifhel,  nrar<in*fn  l»av,  Wis. 
»Soon  aitiTwan  i  they  w^t*'  with  the  huronn 
at  >fhaiiu'^i\\aiimiknn;?  (I.a  Pninte).  and 
alKHit  I*i70  tin*  tw«>  trii»es  were  t<j;rether 
at  Mackinaw,  at  tlie  entrance  to  J..  Micli- 
ijran.  The  Ti«»rinn!ati  p<M.»n  l>ecame 
blende«l  uith  the  Ilupm-,  and  the  unite<l 
trilten  w»*rf  h«n<vforth  known  under  the 
ni'Hlernizi-<l  name  of  Wyandot.  As  late, 
however,  as  17-1  the  Tionontati,  then 
livinjr  with  th«*  Huron:*  near  Detroit, 
I)n*><'rv«d  their  name  and  hereditary 
chieftainrieH.  Th<y  were  fn^^uently  des- 
ijfnatrd  aM  Tion-niiati  Hnrons  an<l  have 
alno  l»een  cunfoundftl  >\ith  the  Ainikwa. 
Their  vilIa^:<'H,  so  far  as  their  names  are 
knriwn,  were  Khonae  (St  Pierre  et  St 
Paul  i,KkarenniondifStMaithieui.Ktiiritii 
(St  Jean  i,  St  Andr*',  St  iJarthelemy,  St 
Ja«"<jin-s,  St  Jactjiie?-  et  St  PhiIij»iK?,  St 
Simon  et  St  Jude,  St  Thomas.       (.».  m.) 

Chanundadies.— Liii'lr-MV  (ll'A)  in  N.  Y.  I>«»C.  i'ol. 
IIi-t..\  [,7l»>.  KV>.  Chenondadeet.— .I<>hn>oiii  1747). 
iMiI..:i.V.i.  Chenundady. — Ji>liiisiiiii  17.')«'ii,il>i(l.,vil, 
Wi.  l--'»*;.  Chenundiei.— StiHiiliirt  i\''i3),  ibi<l..  VT, 
IW,  !<»■").  Chonondedevi. — .Ii»litis4in  (1747«.  ibid.. 
3x7.  Denondadiet. — Hnlv,  r'pfn-r  Mi«**..,  I«i4.  1807. 
DeoBondade.— Si-liuvli.T  (17(.«2>  in  N.  Y.  1><k'.  C*>\. 
Ilisl..  JV.'.'l'J,  I'^y*.  'Dconondadiei.— (>»l«k'n  (1727). 
Kiv<*  N.it.,  n;,  1717.  Dienondadet.— BL'lUimont 
(1701)  in  N.  Y.  I)of.  Cnl.  inst..iv,»m.  l.s.'>|.  Dinon- 
dadiei.— Ji'tTi-rys,  Fr.  I»Mni«.,  y^t.  1.  l.'J,  17r,l.  Dinon- 
dodiei.— Will iji IMS.  Vmnnnt.  i.  '2x2.  iNiO.  Dionnon- 
dadeei.— IJvintr-tnn  (lHWi  in  .V.  Y.  !>«•<■.  ('^»1.  Hist.. 
lY,  'wl,  I'^-M.  Dionondode.  Sf'luj\  \vr  (le*^7 1.  ibitl., 
in.  I7S. lv»:{.  Dionondadiet  — SclnH»IrTiift.Tniv«*N. 
.SIH.  1»2I.  Dionondadoet  — IJ\iim>ton(  Ki'U  linN.Y. 
1  )< ir.  ( '<  •! .  n  i "t . .  1 1 1 .  7x1 .  Ix.').;.  Dionondaj^et.— ( 'anuila 
firiv*T]inr  I».'.»r»».  ilijil..  IV.  l_*i),  lx-'»4.  Dionondea. — 
S<*liii\  liT  17i»2'.il'iil..'.*79.  Dionoudadie. — McKt-n- 
ui'.y  uii'i  ll.ill.  In<l.  '1  rilK-s.  iii.  79. 1K>1  (niisiirint). 
Donondadei.— rMiiiuliL  <.i<»v<Tni>r(lt'.'.»,T)in  N.iM)t>c. 
Oil.  Hi^l..  IV.  122.  l"-''!.  EtionnontaUg.— .It"*.  Kel. 
1«>7I».  (i.  Ix'is.  Etionnontatchronnoni. — Il>i«l.,  8^. 
gent  duPctun.— <"li«nij»ljiin  (l»jlfl'.(Kuvn-y.  IV,  57, 
1x70.  Innondadete.  n!iii«»fn  iI7«)(»i  in  N.  Y.  Vnc. 
0»1.  Hi-i.,  i\  ,XM.',,  \<ti.  lonontady-Hagas.— \Vi-i<i<T 
(ni**)  in  liiipp.  Wr-t  I'll.,  app.,  lf>.  1M«  (made 
Hynoiiyniiiii>\v  itli  W>Hnili»t  (ij.  v.).  bur  apparently 
a'notliir  iiiriiiof  TinnDni.'iti  >.  Jenondadet.— Belli  >- 
m«»nt  f  I7(Mii  in  N.  V.  Um-.  ('<»].  Hi-.t..  iv,  7«:'X.  lx.')|. 
JenondathoBe.--I{i)inir.  ibid..  7W.  Jenundadeet. — 
JoliM-«iii  il7."»»ii.  iJiiil..  VII.  N'l,  l.*"?(>.  Jonontady- 
nago.  I'M-t  )  IT.'vx)  in  iToiid.  I'ji..  ii.  app..ll3.  17yx 
(in)i>U:->>  n<>iiMiinii<  \\itlt\V.\aiMlMt.bntui>pari'ntIy 
Hn<<tli<T  fiirni  oi  TioiiDntaTi  i.  Khionontateh- 
ronon.--.J<!-.  Kil.  1 6  ID.  3'>.  lx-'»S.  Khionontaterrho- 
nont. — b-s.  lit-l.  hi;'..'),  :;;;.  l.sr».  Nation  de  Petun.— 
Ji;**.  Ib'l.  b"H52.  11,  IVix.  nation  du  petum. — 
Cbaniphiin  iHHr,,.  <Kn\R->.  v.  1st  \>\.,  2/4,  1S70. 
Nation  of  Tobacco.— Tarknian.  rion«*frs,  'is\,  Ixx;^. 
Perun.— ."^ln'a,  IVflalo^a.  'vi,  lx.x2  (misprint). 
Peniu.  Dnrn.  I)i)n  hicL'i»  di-  Pi-flulosa.  4;<.  isx2. 
Petuneux.— .'rajrard  (bi:{2i.  Ili.'*t.  Can.,  IV,  Hnmn 
Diet.,  litoti.     Quioimoiitateroiioiu.~Ba{{urd  (16;i6). 


Can..  II.  2»4.  lN>6  s:ii«print  .  QaitBltatL— Coze, 
CtiTT.iIni.a.  nuip.  1T41  mSprini  .  QaicmaoBtatflro- 
BOBt.— .Si^anl  16or.  .run..ii.  %.£.  l>o6.  Qomikmb- 
tatcronona.— .^Hkfard  I'.<:2  .  Ui«t.  Can..  I  v.  Huron 
Diet..  l*<€o  eiLiordinif  to  Hewitt,  ^aieunonutl 
«iK'irJ::»'<  'wi.cre  the  m<>untain  »tand$.'  while 
Ti(.«n>>ntati  ^:Grnine«:'thf■^ethe  n:ouxi tain  stands' ). 
Shawendadies!— <\)lden  >  1727  .  Five  Nat.,  app..  190, 
1747.  TansonUtes.— LaroUrmlle  (16^6)  in  N.  Y. 
I>>\  Col.  Hi>i..  111.4*^,  1*>&3.  TheaBootateroBona.— 
Lahiinian,  Nl-w  Voy.,  i.  91.  ITV)8>.  ThiaBOBtatoro- 
Boaa.— L)u  Che»n»'au  ■  1A81  •  in  Manrry.  IXV..  li. 
267. 1  ^77.  Tienonadiea.— .Ubanv  Cou  ferenee  ( 1736) 
in  N.  Y.  Ixx^.  i\'l.  Hist.,  v.  794.  ISfio.  licua- 
daideaga.— .\'.banv  Cnnfeivnce  ilTSit.  ibid..  98. 
TinoBUt«.-La  Barre  <16>'<3),  ibid.,  ix.  2D2.  18». 
TiohoBtataa.— Du  Che$n^'au  (ltV>I  -,  ibid..  161  (mis- 
print .  TionBOBtaBtes  Huxtma. — Nvill  in  Minn. 
Hi>t.>4'>o.('<iII..v.4i.M.  Ivvi.  TioBBOBtatekroBBOBB.— 
Jes.  Kel.  ItiM.  iK  K*^.  TioBBOBtatn.— Frontenac 
( 1»>2 »  i n  N .  Y .  I»i K\  Col .  H i-t . .  II .  17>.  1  "H5f».  TioB- 
BOBtatz— M<:-iuoirof  17iK.  ibid.,  s>2.  TivBBoatha- 
tea.— La  rutberie.  III.  14;^.  17S3.  TioBBOtaata.— Jes. 
Rel.  lr'>72.  ;i5.  1  vi*^.  TioBOBdade.— Livingyton  ( 1687) 
in  N.  Y.  I  MM-.  Ciil.  Hist.,  ill.  443.  1S.VI.  Tiobbb- 
taliea.— Diiuuntnh.  IX-«j«  rtj*,  I,  444.  lSc«0.  TioBoa- 
tat««.— !HiChv.sn»au  \  U'M  i  in  X.  Y.  Dot*. Col.  Hist., 
IX.  ltr4,lx.'o.  Tobacco  ladiaaa.— %<N^hooIcnift,  Ind. 
TrilK.'s.  IV,  203.  1^-M.  TroBOBtaa.— .\Ioe«lo,  Die. 
CJ(-<»ji:..  11.  ('SO,  17'^7 '  j-wibly  identical  i.  Tmmbob- 
Utei.— H»^ri<ii.  Travt-ls.  192,  1S13  vmisprint).  T. 
8on-non-U-tex.— MacHiilev.  N.  Y..  II.  174.  1S29. 
TuiBondadecka. — Ibiil.  ToiBOBtatek. — Parkman, 
Jejinits  xliii.  n«'te,  1«<!>3.  Tyo-BOB-ta-te'-ka*.— 
Hewitt.  Onondaya  MS..  B.  A.  £.  (Onondan 
nanif  ■ .  Tounoadadya. — Document  of  1747  in  K.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  VI. 391,1856. 

Tiopane.  A  tribe,  apparently  dUtiuct 
from  the  Cojxine,  whom  the  name  sug- 
gests, living  in  the  18th  century  l>etween 
San  Antonio,  Texa:fi,  and  the  coast,  a  habi- 
tat close  to  that  of  the  Copane.  In  173:i 
they  were  mentioniil  as  one  of  the  tril)ft» 
that  .sheltered  the EspirituSantodeZiifiiga 
niijyfsion  from  the  Apaehe((TOV.  Almazan 
in  Anto.*»  sohre  I*rovidenoias,  Archivo 
Gen.  I.  In  17.S7  thev  were  referre<l  to  as 
the  tril)e  that  live<l  Indow  the  crossing  of 
Gnadalui>e  r.,  probably  that  between  Sau 
Antonio  and  Kspfritu  iSanto  de  Zuiliga 
(Complaints  of  Neophytes,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Misiones,  xxi).  Some  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  nussinns, 
and  in  1 737  they,  with  the  Pastia,  fle<l,  and 
(4ov.  Sandoval  was  unable  to  recover  them 

(ibid.).  (ii.  K.B.) 

Sayupanea.— Almazan,  AutiK)  sobrc  I^iovidencias, 
173:i.  MS. 

Tiopines.   ACoahuiltecan  tribe  of  Texas, 

itlentical  with  the  Chayopinea  of  Irarcfa's 

Manual  (17t>(V).     It  seems  that  Tiopine? 

was  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  l)el*au^?e 

in  1754   a   missionary  at  San    Antonio 

afs^orttMl  that  the  Tiopines  "are  now  called 

Chayopines"  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 

Quen'taro,  K,  letr.  4,  no.  15,  MS.).    They 

may  l)e  identical  with  the  Tiopanes(q.v. ) 

or  Say  uplines.    The  Tiopines  were  one  of 

the  *'f(uir  larpe  nations"  which  desert*Hl 

the  San  Jose  mission  at  San  Antonio  early 

in  its  career  (Petition  of  Fray  Santa  Ana, 

1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  £spajla,  xxviii, 

140,  MS. ).     Later  they  be<»ame  one  of  the 

leadinj;  tril>es  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  niis- 

pi(m.     In  17H7  they  were  there  with  the 

Tiloja,  Orejon,  Venado,  and  other  tribes 
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clearly  Coahuiltecan.  In  1738, 120  runa- 
ways of  the  tribe  were  recovered  from  the 
forest  (I^mar  Papers,  no.  37,  MS.)-  In 
1768  they  were  mentioned  as  being  on  Rio 
Frio,  but  in  1780  the  governor  of  Texas 
said  their  home  was  near  the  coast,  e.  of 
the  Nueces  (Cabello,  Rep.  on  Coast  Tril)e8, 
1780,  MS.).  As  late  as  1780  they  were 
still  living  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 

(ibid.).  (h.e.  B. ) 

ChftpopinM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Ohayopines.— Qarcia,  Manual,  title,  1760.  8aio- 
piBM.— Lamar  Papew.  no.  37, 10,  173«,  MS.  Sayo- 
pina.— Morfi.  Mem.  Hist.  Tex..  MS.,  bk.  ii.ra.  1/82. 
Bayopines.— Doc.uf  I'Min  Mem.de  NiievaEflpafia. 
XXVIII.  140.  MS.  Zaeopinet.— Lamar  Pai>erH,  no. 
37, 1.  MS.  (miscopy  for  Zaiopines?). 

Tiotahrondion  (early  Huron  form,  Te- 
'dchanonihn  (1653),  probably  cognate 
with  Mohawk  Tiiomrrofl^nio^\  *  There 
where  many  (beaver)  dams  are*:  from 
initial  prefix  <i-,  the  transdirective  sign, 
'there*,  *  thither';  lo-,  the  compound 
prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  sin- 
gular number,  zoic  gender,  *  it-it*;  -mr-^ 
the  nominal  stem  of  o*«a''rrl'  or  o'tce'rd*  (a 
dialectic  variant)  signifying  *a  (beaver) 
dam*;  -rofiy  the  verb-stem,  *(to)  place 
athwart,*  and  the  adverbial  nuffix,  -7i/o»*, 
'many  times*,  *many  places*).  The 
present  Irofjuoian  name  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
name  did  not  originally  l)elong  to  this 
spot.  The  Huron  term,  cited  al)Ove,  was 
tin!«t  used  in  the  Journal  des  Jesuites 
for  1653  (Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed., 
XXXVIII,  181,  1899)  in  conjunction  with 
the  place  name  Sken  chide,  *  ])lace  of  the 
foxes,*  which  was  there  represented  to 
be  **  toward  Teo'chanoiUian,'^  that  is  to 
say,  •*  toward  the  place  of  the  beaver- 
dams,**  meaning,  evidently  vaguely,  in 
the  beaver-hunting  country.  Inlan(i  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait  connecting  L. 
Huron  with  L.  Erie  there  were  noted 
beaver  grounds,  and  their  importiince 
was  so  great  in  the  17th  century  that 
Lahontan  marked  the  chief  places  on  his 
map;  there  were  also  well-known  beaver 
grounds  lying  between  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rs.  In  1701  the  Five  Nations 
gave  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  English  King 
of  their  **  beaver-hunting  ground"  (called 
Canagariarchio,  i.  e.  7hina'(jnriu''Ko^- 
tceriiOf  *it  beaver  is  fine*),  a  part  of 
which  land  '^runns  till  it  butts  upon  the 
Twichtwichs  [Miami],'*  comprising  the 
"country  where  the  l>ever8,  the  deers, 
elks,  and  such  beasts  keep  and  the  place 
called  Tieugsachrondie,  alias  Fort  de  Tret 
orWawyachtenok"  (N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist., 
IV,  908,  1854).  At  an  early  period  the 
French  realized  the  great  imp)ortance  of 
this  strait,  for  it  wa.M  the  kev  to  the  three 
upper  lakes  and  all  their  deiKMidencies, 
and  gave  ready  access  to  the  Mississippi 
by  way  of  Maumee  r.  and  a  portage  of 
only  9  m.  into  the  Wabash.  So  in  1686 
Denonville  (realizing  that  if  this  pass  was 


held  by  the  French,  the  English  would 
be  barred  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  N.  W.,  but  if  seized  and  held  by 
thtt  British,  the  Canadian  fur-trade  would 
be  ruined )  ordered  Grevsolon  Du  Luth  to 
build  a  small  picket  fort,  giving  it  the 
name  Gratiot,  which  he  occupied  for  a 
short  time.  In  1688  the  Five  Nations 
complained  to  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  asking  him  to  demolish  the  fort 
built  two  years  previously.  Later  Cadil- 
lac proposed  to  establish  there  a  perma- 
nent settlement  and  military  post.  In 
this  proposal  he  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion by  those  whose  interests  would  be 
affecteJi,  and  also  by  the  Jesuits;  finalljr, 
however,  convincing  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  and  of 
the  immense  interests  which  it  would 
conserve  and  protect,  he  l>egan,  on  July 
24,  1701,  the  picket  Fort  Pontc^hartrain, 
which  was  about  60  yds  square  and  situ- 
ated about  120  ft  from  the  river. 

In  the  same  vear  the  Five  Nations 
('omplaine<i  that  the  Hurons  had  come  to 
dwell  at  Tiosahrondion  and  that  they  had 
thereby  disturbed  their  beaver  and  elk 
hunting;  they  asserte<l  that  they  had 
owned  these  hunting  grounds  for  60  (ap- 
proximately 45)  years,  and  that  although 
the  governors  of  New  York  and  Canada 
had  both  admitted  that  these  lands  be- 
longed to  them,  a  fort  had  been  built 
there  by  the  French.  To  these  remon- 
strances the  French  governor  replied  that 
the  fort  had  l)een  built  for  their  sole  ben- 
efit, for  supplying  them  with  powder  and 
lead  and  other  things  needed  in  their 
hunting,  and  to  prevent  war  between 
them  and  the  Ottawa.  At  the  same  time 
the  Hurons  complained  that  the  Mis- 
sisauga  (Waganhaes)  had  taken  their 
l)eaver-hunting  grounds  and  desired  the 
French  governor  to  remove  the  Missisanga 
to  their  own  hunting  lands.  In  1700  they 
declared  that  this  was  "the  onlv  place  of 
beaver  hunting."  In  1702,  24  **Farr 
Indians,"  probably  Miami  and  Wyandot, 
informed  the  Five  Nations  that  they  had 
come  to  dwell  at  Tiosahrondion,  **at  one 
end  of  your  house.'*  The  French  had 
previously  ordered  their  Indian  allies  to 
make  i>eaoe  with  the  Five  Nations.  As 
early  as  1727  man v  small  tribes  and  parts 
of  tribes,  as  the  Wyandot,  Miami,  Foxes, 
Sauk,  Ottawa,  Missisauga  and  Pota- 
watomi,  had  their  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tiosahrondion.  Ten  yi^ars  later  13& 
Shawnee  warriors  asktnl'  permission  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  go  to  dwell  at  Tiosahron- 
dion, because  the  Seneca  and  the  Cayuga 
had  sold  their  lands  on  the  Susquehanna 
from  under  their  feet. 

Hennepin  (New  Discovery,  1697)  says 
that  L.  Erie  was  called  bv  the  Iroquois 
Erigi  Tejocharantiong,  which  signifies  **  At 
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the  pla«?  of  the  Erie  people,  there  where 
many  i  l^eaver )  rlanis  an».'*  I  J.  x.  b.  h.) 
Krife'  TejochAroationc.  -  Ifi-niiepin.  Nouvelle 
Di^rf-rmv^Tt*'.  49. 1».'.C  T«hs«ffroB<iie.— i.'olden ( 1?J7  j . 
HiM.  Five  Xationo.  2L'.  1717.  Tahsahfrmdie.— 
Doii»rlu>;i.  Siiminarv.  i.  ixi.  17^\  Te'o'ehAiim- 
tian.— .It'^.  Rfl.  ( l»vW,.  ThwuiU'^  t**!..  xxxviii,  IM, 
1H99.  Teufhaafhroiitey.— I>>iKlon  I><>c.  (1754)  in 
N.  Y.  Ihyr.  Ca)].  Ili*t..  VI.  ^'^,  KiS.  TieufaaehroB- 
dio.—I>»n«lonD«>c..  1701 ». ibid., lv.»i8.1K.V4.  Tirekaa- 
rosdia.— l»nd«in  Ix>o.  Jlftn.**).  ibid..  632.  Tjeorhaa- 
fhrondie. — London  Ihtc.  (170I .,  ibid.,  909.  Ijenc- 
Mfhronde.— Ibid.  Tjfulua^hroBdy.— Ibid.,  892. 
Tlnchsaffhroadie.— I>ond(in  Ih^.  ri.U2(.  ibid.,  979. 
Tonaacnrondie.— I>>ndon  IV>r.  (177Ui.ibid..  v,  691, 
1S55.  Tonaafroende.-Ibid.,543.  Trongaa^roeode. — 
London  Imh*.  <  1720).  i!>id.  Tuchaachrondie.— Ibid., 
VI.  ia'>.  IVw).  Taekaafrandie.— Ibid.,  laj.  Toifh- 
■achrondy.— I>ondnn  I>iM'.  <17un,  ibid.,  iv.  891, 
18M.  Tuaachrondie.— lymdon  I><m>.  (172iii.  ibid.,  v. 
792,  1H.V>.  Tuahaa^hreadie.— Ibid.,  vi.  107,  1h.V>. 
TnaaaffhroBdie.— Ibid.,  99.  TVaehaarondia.— Lon- 
don L>iH-.  (lt>^H».  ibid.,  in.  536.  1h53.  Wawiafhten- 
kook.— London  Ihn-.  .17."»4).  ibid.,  vi,  s«i9.  ls.'>5. 

Tion.  A  people  on  lower  Mifisissijipi 
and  \ii7jjo  rs.,  mentioned  only  dunng 
the  earlier  perio<i.«of  French  colonization 
in  Ix>iiiHiana.  Tradition  etatefl  that  they 
were  once  very  ninneroii.*»,  but  that  hav- 
ing; l)een  vainjui.-he<l  by  the  Chirkasaw, 
they  li«*<l  from  their  ancient  eeat.-*,  a|>- 
pan*ntly  on  the  upi)er  YazrM)  r.,  to  the 
Nat^'hez,  who  protj-cit-^l  them  and  allowed 
them  to  form  a  di??tinct  villajre.  It  in  re- 
cr>rde<l  in  Mar^ry  (IVc,  iv,  429,  ISSUi 
that  the  Hayo«^'oula  having  ])rior  to  Mar. 
17()0kille<l  inaconflietall  the  Mu>nilaj«ha 
within  their  reach,  called  in  families  of 
the  Acolapissa  and  Tion  to  <K*cupy  their 
deserted  fields  and  lr>direH.  In  1731, 
ehortlv  after  the  Natchez  npri.wing,  they 
are  paid  to  have  l>een  cut  r»ff  entirely  by 
the  C^iiapaw,  and  although  this  is  doubt- 
ful, they  are  not  heanl  f>f  ag:iin.  Du 
Pratz  infonns  us  that  they  fjos.-H.'SHed  the 
r  sound  in  their  lanjruaire.  If  this  is 
true  their  lan^'unge  was  nr>t  Mu-khnjjean 
proper,  Natchez,  or  Siouan,  but  formeii 
one  group  with  Tunica,  Koroa,  Yazoo, 

an<l  i>erhaps  <  Jricrra.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Little  Tioux.—DTirnont  in  Fri-nch.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
V,  69.  \<):i.  Sioux.— .It'rtcry-.  Fr.  I><»m.  Am.,  j»t,  I, 
145,17f;i  I  nii.««printt.  Teoux!— MoKenneyand  Hall, 
Ind.  T^i^>♦•'•.  iii.  ><1.  1^54.  Theoux.—B4  nidi  not. 
Star  in  l\w  We^t.  liM.  T«u».  Thioux.— .Trfferys,  op. 
cit.,  I<i2.  Thoucouc— nKTville  il699)  in  Marjrry, 
D6c..  IV.  179.  1>^**<J.  Thytia.  —  Ibid.  Tiaoux. — 
Romanx,  FIf»rida.  i,  HM.  1775.  Tibiou.  —  Coxe. 
Carr>lHna.  ninyi.  1711.  Tiou.— Iji  Salle  (/M.  1»W) 
in  Maivry.  I ).'■<■..  ii.  V.*s,  1.^77.  Tioux.— Dumont. 
La.,  I.  i:t5.  17.W.  Toaux.— Baudry  d«*M  I^izif-re^. 
Voy.  Ixmi.sianc,  245.  1.^02  (mis.*.iH.'ilt»<l  forTeaux). 

Tipi  I  from  the  Siouan  root  ti  *  to  dwell*, 
pi  *  usK*<i  for').  The  onlinary  conical 
skin  dwelling  of  the  Plains  trilK»8  and  of 
Bome  of  those  living  farther  to  the  n.  w. 
Tlie  tipi  must  l>e  distinguinhtsl  from  the 
wigwam,  wikiup,  hogan,  an<l  other  typee 
of  resilience  structuri^H  in  npe  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  tipi  consistt»<l  of  a  cin-ular  frame- 
work of  |M)le*»  brought  together  near  the 
top  an<l  coveretl  with  dre*HHi  buffalo 
skms  sewn  to  fonn  a  single  piei^e,  which 
was  kept  in  place  by  means  of  wooden 


Tiins  and  ground  pegs.  It  commonly 
had  alnjut  20  jxiles,  averaging  25  ft  in 
length,  each  pole  toeing  newn  from  a 
stout  sapling,  nsually  cedar,  trimmed 
down  to  the  heart  "wood.  The  poles 
were  set  firmly  in  the  ground  *«•>  as 
to  make  a  circle  of  about  15  ft  in 
diameter,  and  were  held  together  above 
by  means  of  a  hide  rope  woun^l  around 
the  whole  hunch  ahont  4  ft  fn>ni  the 
upper  ends,  leaving  these  ends  pro- 
jecting al>ove  the  tipi  covering.  There 
were  3  main  poles,  or  with  some  tribes  4, 
nptm  which  the  weight  of  the  others 
restefl.     The  c«»ver  consi5te<i  of  from  15 


TIP!  Of- ,  *••  (  :>•»  s'Ai»o*«c^:  fl  Cover  (ftvcnjfe  1*»  t«> 
20bii!l.«l»  hidt'^i.  b  Poles  (a  volume  2«».  lH*>ide9 
2  out-i<lf  i'oIi-«i.  c  Two  out>ido  pt>le?.  t»r  flap 
p<>l«-v.  (I  FlapHifordivertincdraftaDdicnioke). 
e  ••  KiiTs"  or  jMK'ketsat  topof  flam  for  in««ertinfr 
end"*  ct  out.-ide  poU»!<.    /Pins  for  pinnini^  to- 

fetht-r  tlu*  two  sides  of  tipi  cover  (average  M, 
v..  2  below  d<H)r  and  6  above),  q  Pejr«  for 
holdiiiif  ♦djfe  of  tipi  cover  tORronncl  (averafc 
20K  fi  I)iK»r.  usually  a  f>k in  kept  stretched  by 
mean«  of  a  tran^vt-rse  stick,  or  by  a  hoop  frame. 
Inside,  in  tho  middle  of  the  floor,  is  the  fire- pit. 
Thert*  ar»^  names  for  fipecial  poles,  for  orna- 
ments and  other  attachroenta,  etc. 

to  \><  <lre.«.se<i  buffalo  skins  cut  and  fittetl 
in  Huch  a  wav  that,  when  sewn  together 
with  5-incw  tlin»ad,  they  forme<l  a  single 
large  .«h«*et  of  nearly  semicircular  shai^^. 
This  w:u<  lifttnl  into  place  again.^t  the 
f^ame^^ ork  by  means  of  a  spe<*ial  pole  at 
the  back  of  the  stnicture,  after  which 
the  two  ends  were  brought  around  to  the 
front  and  there  fastened  by  means  of  8 
or  10  small  Wixxien  pins  running  upwanl 
from  the  d<x)rway  nearly  to  the  croeeing 
of  the  i>oles.  The  lower  border  was 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about  2 
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ft  apart  around  the  circle.  The  doorway 
faced  the  e.,  the  usual  door  l>eing  a 
piece  of  dressed  skin  stretcheii  over  a 
rectangular  or  elliptical  frame,  frequently 
decorated  with  porcupine  quills  or  other 
ornaments.  The  drej^sed  skin  of  a  pan- 
ther, coyote,  or  buffalo  calf,  witli  the 
hairy  side  outward,  was  sometimes  used. 
The  fire-pit  was  directly  in  the  center, 
an<i  the  smoke  escai>e<l  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  top,  at  the  crossing  of  the  poles. 
By  means  ot  movable  skin  flaps  on  each 
sicle  of  tlie  smoke  hole,  the  course  of  the 
smoke  could  be  regulate<l  as  the  wind 
shifted,  the  flaps  being  kept  in  place  by 
2  poles  on  the  outside  of  the  tipi.  There 
were  commonly  '^  l.>eds  or  seat*?,  one  at 
each  si<le  and  one  at  the  back  of  the  tipi, 
each  consisting  of  along  platform  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mat  of  light  willow  rods, 
over  which  were  thrown  buffalo  robes  or 
blanket^.  The  head  end  of  the  mat 
usually  hung  from  a  tripod  in  hammock 
fashion.  Decorated  curtains  above  the 
oeds  kept  off  the  drops  of  water  which 
came  through  the  smoke  hole  in  rainy 
weather.  The  ground  was  the  floor,  the 
part  nearest  the  l)eds  being  sometimes 
cut  off  from  the  open  space  by  means  of 
a  circular  border  of  interwoven  twiss. 
In  warm  weather  the  lower  part  of  the 
tipi  cover  was  raised  to  allow  the  breeze 
to  pass  through.  In  cold  weather  the 
open  space  around  the  bottom  was 
chinke<l  with  gnu^s.  The  tipi  was  re- 
newed every  one  or  tw^o  years,  its  com- 
pletion being  the  occasion  of  a  dedicatory 
ceremony,  ar^d  those  of  prominent  fann- 
lies  decorated  with  heraldic  paintings 
and  other  ornaments.  On  account  of  its 
exact  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of 
prairie  life,  the  tipi  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sibley  as  the  model  for  the  tent  which 
bears  liis  name.  Owing  to  the  smaller 
number  of  ponies  available  for  drag^ng 
the  poles,  the  tipis  of  the  northern  tribc» 
were  usually  fewer  in  proportion  and 
larger  in  size  than  among  tne  8r)uthem 
tribes.  According  to  Grinnell,  the  Black- 
feet  in  ancient  times  had  a  sort  of  large 
triple  tipi,  with  8  fireplaces.  See  Hahi- 
talionSf  Skin  and  Skin-dressing,     (.i.  M.) 

Tipitiwitchet  A  former  popular  name 
for  Dionaca  innscipnla,  the  \  enus's  fly- 
trap, or  hog-eye,  a  North  Carolina  plant, 
now  nearly  extinct,  note<l  for  the  extraor- 
dinary irritability  of  its  leaves,  which, 
when  touched  by  an  insect,  collapse 
with  a  sudden  spring  and  imprison  the 
intruder.  The  won  I  is  from  Renape 
(Virginia  A Igonquian)  titlplwVshik,  *they 
(leaves)  which  wind  around  (or  in- 
volve)*, (w.  R.  G.) 

Tiposies.  A  hostile  tril)e,  probably  Mo- 
quelumnan,  living  n.  and  e.  of  San  Joa- 
j|uin  r.,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  Tuolumne, 


Merced,  and  Mariposa  rs.,  Cal. — Barbour 
et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Do<\  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  eess.,  61,  1853. 

Tipoti.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  102,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  New  Mexi(!0,  in  connection  with  others, 
apparently  belonging  to  Keresan  Indians. 

Tipoy.  An  unidentified  village  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  1686  on  his  first  journey 
from  Ft  St  Louis,  on  Matagorda  l>ajr, 
Texas,  to  search  overland  for  the  Missis- 
sippi. An  Indian  from  the  tribe  guided 
him  to  the  friendly  Anami,  whom  he 
reached  the  following  day.  See  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  40,  1861. 

Tippecanoe  (properly  Kitapkwdnilnk  or 
Kiiapkw&nHnkaf  'buffalo-fish  place,'  the 
Miami  name  for  the  stream  at  that  point, 
from  kitdpkwaUf  *  buffalo-fish.'  The  cor- 
responding Potawatomi  form,  acconlin^to 
McCoy,  is  Ke-tdp^-e-kdn.  Trumbull's  in- 
terpretation of  *at  the  great  clearing'  is 
probably  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
Delaware  form,  which  seems  to  contain 
the  prefix  kehtif  *great.* — J.  P.  Dunn). 
A  noted  village  site  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Tippe- 
canoe r.,  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.  It  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Miami,  the 
earliest  known  occupants  of  the  regioh, 
and  later  by  the  Shawnee,  who  were  in 
possession  when  it  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  under  Wilkin- 
son in  1791,  at  which  time  it  contained 
120  houses.  It  was  i-oon  after  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  the  Potawatomi,  and  finally 
on  their  invitation  l)ecame  in  1808  the 
headquartersof  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  with  their  followers,  whence 
the  name  Prophetstown.  Their  attitude 
l)ecoming  threatening.  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  marehed  with  900  troops 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by 
about  the  same  number  of  warriors  re- 
cruited from  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
When  near  the  town,  at  daybreak  of 
Nov.  7,  1811,  his  army  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  under  command  of  the 
Prophet,  Tecumseh  himself  being  then 
absent  in  the  S.  The  desperate  engage- 
ment that  followed,  known  in  history  as 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  on  each  side  of  from 
50  to  60  killed  and  a  very  large  pro)X)rtion 
of  wounded.  The  site  was  reoocupied  for 
a  short  time  a  few  years  later.  From  this 
victory  Harrison  was  properly  and  affec- 
tionately styled  "Old  Tippecanoe,"  and 
in  his  presidential  campaign  in  1848  a 
song  with  the  refrain  ot  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too"  became  the  rallying  crv  of 
his  supporters.  Consult  Mooney,  Ghost 
Dance,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.    (j.  m.  ) 

Kikthtippecamunk.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  72,  1817. 
KeUp«icoii.— Dunn,  Tnie  Indian  Storiefi,  807, 1906 
("  Ketapekon  town,  or  place  ":  given  as  meaning 
of  Tippecanoe).    Ki-ttp^-S-Ua-iifinf.— Ibid,  (full 
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name).  Kethepewmnank  — Rupp.  W.  Penn.,  264, 
1846.  Kethtipecanunk.— Scott  (1791)  in  Am.  Stat« 
PBperK,  Inrl.  AtT..  i,  1.31.  1832.  Kethtipiconunck.— 
Scott,  ibid.,  i:)3.  Penui-qu&h-a-wa.— Houi^h.  map 
in  Indiana  (it^A.  Rep.  lS.v2.  1883  (misprint  of 
Prophet's  name).  Prophet'*  Town.— Heald  ( 1812) 
in  Am.  Suite  Pai>erH.I  nd.  AIT.,  i.  806.  IK'VJ.  Ooitepco- 
maais.— Hamtramck  {ra.  17VI0),  ibid.,  87.  Quite- 
nioonxuie. — (iamelin  (179(i),ibid.,93.  Tippaeanoe. — 
Bchermerhorn  ( 1812)  in  Mjuks.  Hist.  Soo.  (X»11..2d s., 
II,  5,  1M4.  Tippecanoe. — \Vilkin>*<>n  (1791)  in  Am. 
State  Paper?,  Ind.  Aff.,  1. 135. 1»32. 

Tippecanoe.     A   Miami    village    which 

preceded  that  of  the  Shawnee  on  the 

same  site. 

Atihipi-Catouy.— Iberville  (co.  1703)  in  Margrry, 
Dec.,  IV.  697.  ISm.  OrtitUpicatony.— Iberville  as 
quoted  in  Minn.  Hist. Soe. Coll.,  1,341, 1872. 

Tipsinah.  A  name  of  *' the  wild  prairie 
turnip,  used  sa*  food  by  the  northwestern 
Indiaiih"'*  (Bartlett,  Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 707, 1877 ).  This  plant  is  also  known 
as  the  Dakota  turnip,  and  tipsinah  is 
derived  from  tlpid^nay  its  name  in  the 
Sioux  language.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tipsistaca.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerlv  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

TipUaatac.— EriRelhardt.  Franr.  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 
Tipaiataca.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  I860. 

Tirana.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  Imnd  for- 
merly living  on  the  n.  shore  of  Delaware 
l>ay,  alx>ut  Cape    May   or   Cuml)erland 

CO.,  N.  J. 

Tiaacona.— Kvelin  (1618)  n noted  by  Proud,  Penn., 
I,  114,  1797.    Tirana.— Ibid. 

Tisattunne.     A  former  C'hasta<^o8ta  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Kogue  r.,  Greg. 
Ti-aat:^(inng.— l)t>r>ey  in  Jour.  .\ni.  Folk-lore,  ill. 
234.  isyo. 

Tisechu.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Choinimni,  at  the  confluence  of  King's 
r.  an<l  Mill  cr.,  s.  central  California. 

Tia-e'-chu.— rowors  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  iii,  370, 
1877.  Tiahech.— .\.  L.  Kroebt-r.  iiif'n.  19U7  ( Yokuts 
dialect icrfonii).    Tiahechu.— Ibid,  (jinother  form). 

Tisepan  (//.«»=*  Cottonwood ' ).     A  Chiri- 

cahua  clan  or  ban<l  at  San  Carlos  agency, 

Ariz.     Thev  mav  l)e  itlentical  with  the 

Tizsessinaye  and  com^lated  to  the  Titses- 

senave  of  the  Pinal  Covoteros. 

Doaapon.— White.  MS.  Hist.  A'pnehes,  B.  A.  E.,  1875. 
Bapon. — (frttwhet,  Z\v<»|fSprachen.  t'lO,  1876.  Tia^ 
p£n. — ten  Kate,  I^eizen  in  N,  A.,  197,  1885.  Toae- 
p6n. — CJat«chet,  Yuma-Spr.,  i.x,  371,  1877  (irans. 
'make  bread'). 

Tiflhim.  The  tribal  name  given  for  the 
mother  of  a  child  baptize<l  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valrro  niission,  Texas,  in  1753.  The 
only  clue  to  the  affiliation  of  her  tribe  is 
that  she  was  married  to  a  Yojuan,  whose 
tribe  was  Tonkawan  (Valero  Baptisms, 
1753,  partida,  874,  MS.).  (u.  e.  b.) 

Tishrawa.     Given  a.s  a  Karok  village 

just  below  the  junction  of  Salmon  and 

Klamath  rs.,  N.  w.  Cal.,  in  1851. 
Tiah-rawa.— Gibbs    (1851)    in    Schoolcraft,    Ind. 
Tribes,  iii.  150.  1853. 

Tishnm  (  Tl^-shum) .    A  small  settlement 

of  the  Maidu  on  the  right  bank  of  Feather 

r.,  Cal.,  bctwe(»n  the  B(>ar  and  the  Yuba. 
Teeahuma. — Pow«*rs  in  Ovorland  Mo.,  xir,  420,1874. 
Ti'-ahum.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  ill,  282, 
1877. 

Tisquantnm.     See  Squanto. 


Tifltontaraetonga.  An  unidentified  tribe 
destroveii  bv  the  Iroquois  a  few  veare 
before*  1680.— La  Salle  (1082)  in  Margrv, 
D^.,  II,  237,  1878. 

TiBwiiL.     See  Fermentation. 

Titami.     See  Tatemy. 

Titicnt  ( Keh-teih-tuk-qiit,  *on  the  great 
river.'  — Eliot).  A  village  of  Chris«tian  In- 
dians in  Middleborough  town,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  near  the  present  Titicut,  proba- 
bly subject  to  the  Ma«sachuset.  In  1698 
the    inhabitants    numbered    40    adults. 

Thev  sold  their  last  land  in  1 760.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Gottthtiout.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3, 10. 1848.  Gotuli- 
tikut. — Bourne  ( 1H74)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Six*.  Coll.,  1st 
8. ,  1, 1 98, 1 806.  Kehtehticut.~Ra WHon  and  Danf orth 
(1698),  ibid.,  x.  134,  1809.  Keketticut.— Writer  of 
islS,  ibid..  2<1  ».,  vii,  143,  1818.  Ketchiqaut.— Cot- 
ton (1074).  ibid.,  1st  s.,  I.  200. 1806.  Ketehioant.— 
Backus,  ibid.,  iii,  150. 1794.  Ketehtequtt.— Cotton 
(1678 »,  ibid. ,4ths..  viii,245.186a  Kettieat.~Writer 
of  1818,  ibid.,  2d  s.,  vil.  1 13,  1818.  Teeticut— Win- 
thn>p  (1636),  ibid.,  4th  8..vi,  514,  1863.  Tei^hU 
quid.— Uecord  of  1614,  ibid.,  2d  s.,  vn.  137,  ISl'*. 
Tetehquet,— Drake.  Bk.  Inds*..  bk.  8,  10. 1848.  Teti- 
cut— Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  iv.  280, 1816  i the 
river).  Tihtacutt.— Eliot  il648U  ibid..  3d  s.,  iv. 
81,18;u.  Titacutt.—Winslow  ( 1637). ibid., 4th  s..  vi. 
163, 184.3.  Titecute.— <,V>ddington  (1&40>,  ibid.,  31t^. 
Titicott.— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  v.  133,  18i»l. 
Titicut.— Backus,  ibid..  1st  s.,  iii.  150.  ITW. 

Titiyn.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  FrancistK),  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Titlas.     An   Indian  **  province,"  e,  of 

Quivira,  which  the  abl)ess  Marfade  Jesus, 

of  Agre<la,  Spain,  claimed  to  havemiracu- 

louslv  vi.sited  in  the  17th  century. 
Tidam*.— ZAnite-S<ilmer6n  (oa.  1629).  Kelaci6n.  in 
Land  of  Sunshine.  187. 1900  (apparently  identical). 
Tulaa.-  Vetancurt   ( U.92)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  308. 
1871  (eviiientiy  identical). 

Titlogat.  An  Ahtena  village,  not  iden- 
tified, pn)bal)ly  of  the  KoTt«han  divi- 
Bion. — Wrangell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  i,  32,  1877. 

Titsessinaye  ('little  cottonwood  jun- 
gle' ).  A  clan  or  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teroy,  correlateil  with  the  clan  of  like 
name  among  the  WhiU»  Mountain  Apa- 
che of  Arizona  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890).     See  riVmn. 

Titshotina.     A  Nahane  trilx)  inhabiting 

the  country  between  the  Cassiar  ints.  and 

Lianl  and  Dease  rs.,  Brit.  Col.     In  1887 

they  numbere<l  70  persons. 

Aoheto-tinneh.— Dall,  Alaifka,  106,  1870  (= 'people 
living  out  of  the  wind ' ) .  Ti-taho-ti-na. — Dawi»on 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1888.  200b,  1889. 

Titskanwatichatak    ( '  real   Tonkawa ' ) . 

A  Tonkawa  clan. 

Titakan  wa'titoh  a'tak.— Gatschet.  Tonkawa  MS. 

vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Titukilsk.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
the  K.  Hliore  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  con- 
taining 57  persona  in  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Titymagg.  A  name  used  by  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  Hudson  bay  coun- 
try for  the  whitefish  {Coregonus  albtis). 
p:llis  ( Vny.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  185,  1748) 
says  it  was  called  by  the  French  white- 
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fish,  but  by  the  Indians  and  English 
tUifmngg.  This  word  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chippewa  atikameg^  in 
Cree  atikkamek,  *  caribou  fish,'  from  a£l^k^ 
*deer,'  *  caribou,*  and  amek^  *fish.*  In 
Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1894,  aUihawhmea  is 
given  as  a  name  of  the  Labrador  whitensh 
( C  Labrad.)t another spei'ies.  (a.  f. c. ) 

Tinbta.  A  village  of  the  Kalendaruk 
division  of  the  Costanoan  familj;,  for- 
merly connected  with  San  Carlos  mission, 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Tinn  (Ti^An).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dostlan-lnagai  family,  formerly  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  s.  of  Port  Lewis, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  In  the 
Skidegate  dialect  this  is  Tli^^An,  which 
is  said  to  mean  *  Slaughter  village.*  It 
is  prol>ablv  the  settlement  referral  to  in 
John  Work's  list  (1846)  as  "Too,"  with  10 
houses  and  196  inhabitants.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  places  occurring  in  his  list  to 

be  abandoned.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ti'An.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280,  281,  1906. 
Tian  Ilnige.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  124.  1895.  Tli'^An.—S wanton,  op.  cit. 
Too.— Work  (1846)  in  Kane,  Wand,  in  N.A.,app., 
4, 18.'>9  (probably  identical). 

Tive^ocayo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  ( Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon. 
The  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  false  divi- 
sion of  two  succeeding  names  which 
should  read  "Anictitive  [or  rather  Anica- 
tiya  ] ,  Qoc&yo.  *  *  The  first  is  unidentified ; 
the  second  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Coosa  of  South  Carolina. 

Tiyochesli  ('dungs  in  the  lodge').     A 

modern  Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Tiyo6e«li.— liorsey  (after  Cleveland)  In  15th  Rep. 

B,  A.  E.,  221.  1897.    TiyotcwU.— Ibid. 

Tiyochesli.  A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton 
Sioux. 

Tiyodetli.— Doraey  (after  Cleveland)  In  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  219, 1897.    Tiyotcetli.— Ibid. 

Tiyopaoflhannunpa  ( *  smokes  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  lodge ' ) .  A  band  of  the  Sans 
Arcs  Sioux. 

Tiyopa-o^annuijpa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
219, 1897.    Tiyopa-otoaonuBpa.— Ibid. 

Tiiaptan    ('five  lodges').     A    Sisseton 

Sioux  band. 

Ti-sapUn.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217. 1897. 
Ti-zapUQ.— Ibid.  Tixaptai)na.— S.  R.  Riggs,  letter 
to  Dorsey,  1882. 

Tizaptan.  A  Sihasapa Sioux  band;  per- 
haps the  same  as  Glaglahesha. — Swift, 
letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey,  1884. 

Tizhu.     A  Quapaw  gens,  now  extinct. 

Ti'ju.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  230,  1897. 

Tizonazo.    A  former  Tei)ehuane  pueblo 

in  Durango,  Mexico,  which,  according  to 

Orozcoy  Berra,  was  occupied  bv  people 

of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  tribes  until 

they  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  the 

Toboso,  when  they  were  exterminated 

and  the  pueblo  repeopled  with  Opata 

from  Ures  (q.  v.),  in  Sonora. 
B.  JoM  del  Tizonazo.— Orozco  y  Berni,  Qeog.,  818, 
1864.  Tizonazo.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  B.,III,  310, 1857. 


Tiztessinaye  ( 'little Cottonwood  jungle' ). 

An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  and 

Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  corresponding 

to  the  Titsessinave  and  the  Destchetinaye 

among  the  Pinal  Coyotero. 
Ohiz-chet-che-nay.— White,  Apache  names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.E.  (trans,  'rocky  country  and 
woody     country').     Tit-sesainayo.— Bourke    In 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112. 1890. 

Tkeiktoknne  ( Txyix'tskune) .     A  Bella- 

coola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bellacoola 

r.,  Brit.  Col.,  near  its  mouth.     It  was  one 

of  the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 
NutHe'iHtSrane.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  3. 1891.     Tzo'iztskune.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49,  1900. 

Tkhakiyu.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 

N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  on  a  small 

stream  e.  of  Newport. 

T*k'qa'-ki-yu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 

229. 1890. 

Tkhlnnkhastaime.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutmetunne,  who  dwelt  on  Upper 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg.,  next  to  the  Kusan  and 
below  Coquille  City. 

Tqlfbi-qaa'  )tilnn<'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232, 1890. 

Tkimeye.     A  Kuitsh  village  at  Win- 
chester bay,  near  Umpcjua  r.,  Oreg. 
Tki'-ml-yo'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
231,  1890. 

Tktakai  {Tttakai,  *  vine-maple').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  rieht  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tknlmaihaank.    A  Yaquina  village  on 

the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T'kiil-ma'-ca-auk'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.   Am.    Folk- 
lore, in,  229. 1890. 

Tkwakwamish.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Puvallup  r.  and  Vashon  id..  Wash.; 
pop.  about  50  in  1863. 

T'Kawkwamish.— Gibbs  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i. 
178.  1877.  T'kwakwamish.— (libbs  quoted  by  Dall 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241,  1877.  T'ttua-qoa- 
miih,— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  435, 1855. 

Tkwnratnm.  Given  as  an  Okinagan 
band  at  the  mouth  of  Okinakane  r.,Wash. 
T'Kwuratuxn.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  412, 

1855. 

Tlaalnis  (^a^/ui»).  One  of  the  five 
original  septs  of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  between 
Bute  and  Loughborough  inlets.  After 
the  great  war  between  the  Kwakiutl  and 
the  Salish  they  were  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers that  they  joined  the  Kueha  as  an- 
other gens,  (j.  R.  8.) 
A-wi-oo.^Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  See.  Can.,  sec. 
II.  65,  1887.  Olalla-i-is.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A., 
app.,  1869.  LaalnSs.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Idus.  1895,  332,  1897.  XUalois.— Boos  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 131, 1887. 

Tlachtana  ('weavers  of  grass  mats'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i, 
406,  1861.     , 

Tlaiq  (77aiq).  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Rivers  inlet,  Brit  Col. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130,  1887. 

Tlakatlala  {LorqaLcUa).  A  Chinookan 
tribe  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Cowlitz  co.,  Wash.,  about 
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3  m.  above  Oak  Point. — BoaF,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  «,  19U1. 

Tlakmmoot  (  TTak'aumt/ol).  A  division 
of  the  ]Hi<)p\e  of  Nuskelst,  a  Bellacoola 
town. — B^iaa  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribea 
Can.,  3,  1891. 

TUkluit  {Ua^j^hut^  their  own  name,  of 
unknown  nit^aninj;) .  A  Chinookan  tribe 
fonneriy  occupying  the  n.  pide  of  Colum- 
bia r.  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.,  from  al>out 
6  m.  al^>ve  The  Dalles  <l<iwn  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  White  Salmon  r.  Tliey  ad- 
joine<l  Shahaptian  tril:)eson  the  e.  and  n., 
while  the  ('hilluckitte<{uaw,  known  also 
as  White  Salmon  Indian?,  were  their 
neighliorH  in  the  w.  Their  farthest  point 
B.  was  a  small  island  l)earing  a  name 
meaning  'Atatahlia's  roasting  place,'  in 
allusion  to  a  mythical  incident;  proceed- 
ing westward  their  villages  were:  Waya- 
gwa;  Wakemaj);  Wishram  (properly 
calle<l  Nixluidix'),  alx>ut5  m.al)oveThe 
Dalles;  Shikeldaptikh,  al)out  J  m.  l)elow; 
8haF>anshksh,  a  mile  l)elow  Wishram; 
Bkukskhat;  Wasnaniks;  Niukhtash,  at 
Big  K^ldy;  Hliluseltshlikh;  Gawishila, 
a  fisliing  station;  Chalaitgelit;  Kwala- 
sints,  oi)jK>8ite  The  Dalles;  Gawilapchk, 
a  winter  village;  Nayakkhachikh,  an- 
other winter  village;  Tsapkhailidlit,  a 
wintering  pla<!c;  Shkonana,  opposite 
Crate's  Pomt;  Shkagech;  Hlaaakhat, 
alK)(it  10  m.  Mow  The  Dalles;  Shgwa- 
liksh,  alKHit  2  m.  l)elow  (perhai>8  a  Kii- 
kitat  village);   Waginkhak,  i  m.  l)elow. 

In  1H()*>  l^ewis  and  (Mark  estimated  their 
numlKT  at  1,(KX).  They  participated  in 
the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855,  but  most  of 
them  have  never  gone  on  the  Yakima 
re«c»rvation,  although  they  are  nomi- 
nally under  its  iuris<lirtion.  They  are 
tril>ally,  but  not  linguistically,  distinct 
from  the  Wasco  (ci.  v.).  The  tribe  be- 
came notorious  for  the  trouble  they  cause<l 
the  eiirly  traders  and  settlers  in  making 
theyHjrtageattheirprincipal  village,  Wish- 
ram. Their  pn^»nt  numl)er  is  about  150, 
some  of  whom  live  n»gularly  in  their  fish- 
ing village  of  Wishram  on  the  Columbia. 
Al)Out  half  this  numlx»r  are  mixed 
blooils.     Keti  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub. 

Am.  Ethnr)l.  Soc,  ii,  1909.  (  l.  f.  e.  s.  ) 
I«hebool«.— KotMTtNon.  Orof^on.  1*29.  1846  (mis- 
quott*<l  frr)m  Lc>wis  nnd  ClHrk).  E-ohee-lttte. — 
Clark  (iHOf))  In  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ill, 
188,  1906.  E-ohe-loot.— Ix'Wi.H  and  (Mark  Exped.. 
n.  111'.  1H14.  E  ohe-lute.— CUrk  (IHttS)  In  Grig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  (Mark.  iii.  164.  \Wh.  Ehelutet.— 
LewiH  (IWG).  Ibid.,  IV,  73,  VXfi>.  Eloot.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii.  217.  18H.  E  lute.— Clark 
(1806)  in  OriK.  -lour.  I^wis  and  (Mark.  iv.  210. 
1905.  E-akelTute.— (Mark  (1806).  ibid.,  vi.  U.S.  19(j5. 
Xtkeloot.— .Morse.  Rep.  to  See.  War,  870,  IftTi. 
HellwiU.— Ibid. .369.  Helwit— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740.  1K%.  lU'fluit.— Sapir  In  I'ub. 
Am.  Ethnol.  84M'.,  ii.  x,  1909  (own  name).  Hiha- 
loitih.— Hale  in  U.  8  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  569,  1846. 
Vishram*.— Alvord  {\^^\)  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  CAJ.  18.S5.  Ouichram.— Hunt  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Vov..  x,  81. 1821.  TobelouiU.— Stuart,  ibid., 
XII.  26.  1S21.  Tohilouit.— .M<K)iiey  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  740,  1896.  TchilouTta.— Stuart  In  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  x,  112, 1821.    Telhatmit— Schoolcraft 


Ind.  Tribes,  ri.  702.  1S57.  TOkaUwiL^LAne  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep  .  162.  WiO.  TilkMU«wit.— Lane  (1M9) 
in  St-n.  Ex.  Doe.  .vj.  .ii-i  Cong..  Irt  Pe*..  174,  ISfO. 
Tilhilooit.— Txlinie  and  DavMMi.  Comp.  Vocab., 
121.  18M.  Tilhoalwits.— 8ihfjoloraft.  Ind.  Trilies. 
Vi.6h9.  l^:>7.  Tiiholhwit.— Ibid..l.&21.1o&3.  Tlaq- 
lut.— Mooney  in  14th  Rt-p.  B.  A  E..~40.  1^96  'own 
namei.  Wesh-has— Noble  <1856i  in  H.  R.  £z. 
D«»o.  37.  a4lh  C^»ng..  3d  ?<*s..  109. 1^57.  Wi'ezam.— 
Sapir  in  l*ub.  Am.  Ethnol.  Six* .  ii.  x.  19DJ  <  pn>per 
formr.  WiahhajB.— Lee  and  Fnwt.  Orvgon.  176. 
1844.  Wifth-ram— Ibid  38.  Wiakraaa.— Alrord 
(1853>  in  H.  R.  Ex.  l>oc  76.  34th  Cone..  3d  y«!»t.. 
12.  18'>7.  Wiuaiii«.~shaw  1 1856 1  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  37,  34th  Conp..  3*1  >-es!»..  115,  1857.  ^im- 
whams— Ro.<s  Fur  Hunters,  i.  186. 1855.  Wftah 
q&B4  pom.— Moftney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740* 
1896  ( Tenino  name ). 

Tlakom  (  ThYqdin).  A  Squavrmitih  vil- 
lage coinmiinitv  on  Anvil  id.,  in  Howe 
fti.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  IIKK). 

TUkfltak  (uyqiii''ax).  A  former  Chi- 
nookan village'  on  the  s.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wa.«ih.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
people  who  afterward settle«l  Wakaiia^isi, 
q.  V.  (f.  b.  ) 

Tlalegak  ( uYU  (jnk,  *  eddy  * ).  A  former 
Chinook  (Wahkiakum)  town  near  Pillar 
IU>ok,  Coliimhia  r.,  Oreg.  (f.  a. ) 

PUlar  Rock.— GibbA  in  far.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  435. 1855. 

Tlanak  (lauaxU).  A  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.         (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tlannsiyi    [Tlanusi^iji^  'leech   place*). 

An  imi)<)j-iant  Cherokee  settlement  at  the 

junctit)n  of  lliwassee  and  Valley  n».,  the 

present  nite  of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 

N.  C.  (j.  M. ) 

ClennuM.— Rartram.  Traveln,  371,  1792.  Klan. 
■una.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  535.  19U0. 
QuanuM.— Bartram,  op.  elt.  (perhaps  eynony. 
mou.'i.  HlthouKb  in  the  nime  list  as  the  above). 
Quoneasbee.— M<x>ney.  op.  cit.  (quoted).  Tlaan*. 
•i'yt— Mooney,  op.  eit.  (c<^rrect  Cherokee  form). 

Tlascopsel.  According  to  the  royal 
aViula  of  Apr.  16,  1748  j  Archive  Gen.'de 
Mex.,  K.  C/d  ,  L.wiii,  MS.),  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  three  missions 
on  San  Xavicr  (San  Ciabriei)  r..  Texas, 
this  wa.s  one  <»f  the  tribes  whica  previ- 
ously aske<i  for  a  ini8.^ion  there.  They 
have  not  In**  ii  identifieil  and  probably 
are  knt>wn  in  history  by  some  other 
name.  In  dii«ca.s8ingthe  cedula  referred 
to,  a  contenii>orary  who  evidently  had 
lived  in  Texas  wrote:  **TheLacop?eles, 
which  later  arecalle<i  Tlacopeeles,  l)eside8 
being  very  strange  (esirafio)  to  me,  are 
likewise  unknown  to  the  Asinay  or  Teza 
language,  for  it  is  well  known  that  their 
alphabet  does  not  contain  /,  which  occurs 
twice  in  each  name.*'  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  name  must  have  been 
reported  in  the  Yadocxa  ( Deadoee,  which 
was  that  of  the  Bidai  and  Arkokisa)  lan- 
guage (MS.,  crt.  1748,  in  the  archive.'*  of 
the  College  of  Guadalupe  de  Zacatecas, 

Mexico).  (h.  B.  B. ) 

LaeopMle*.— Bonilla,  BreveComp.  (1772),  tran*!!.  by 
We.«t  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar  .  vni.  46, 1904  Tlaaeop- 
tel.-Morfl.  Mem    Hist.  Tex.,  bk.  ii.  ra.  1782.  MS. 

Tlasennesath  (Tla' sEnuemth) .  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. —Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 
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Tlashgenemaki.  A  Chin(M>kan  family 
living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Columbia  r.,  in 
Walikiakum  co.,  Wash.,  below  Skamo- 
kawa. 

La'cfEnEmaxix.— Rons.  Kathlainet  Texts. G,  1901. 
Tlastlemank  (  TlasUEm'iiKf,  *  Saltwater 
creek' ).  A  Sqiiawmish  villageconimunitv 
in  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Tlastshini  ( '  red  flat ' ) .  A  Navaho  clan. 
TlMtdxii.— MHtllu'WH  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103.  IKW.  Tlaatdini.— Matthews,  Navah(»  Leg- 
ends. 30,  1897 

Tlatek.  A  Chnajjiniut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  35 
m.  al)ove  Androat^ki. 

Tlatek.— Baker.  Geog.  Ditrt.  Alaska.  1902.  Tlate- 
kjunat.— Post -route  map.  1903.  TUtekamute.-- 
Kiiymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  12,42d  Cong..  1st  sess., 
26, 1871  (referring  to  the  inhabitant^') 

Tlathenkotin  ( '  i>eople  of  the  river  that 
trails  through  the  grass' ).  A  division  of 
the  Tnilkotin  living  in  Tlothenka  village 
on  Chilkotin  r.,  near  Fra.ser  r.,  Brit. 
Col.     Pop.  IIK)  in  1892,  In'sides  35  in  the 

independent  village  of  Stella. 
T'|A-tnen-Koh'-tin,— Moriee  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.. 
IV.  2:^,1893. 

Tlatlasikoala  {Ln^uidfjoalaj  'those  on 
the  ocean').  A  Kvvakmtl  tribe  which 
formerly  lived  at  the  n.  e.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.,  but  later  moved  to  Hope  id. 
Its  gentes,  acconling  to  Boas,  are  Gvig- 
yilkam,  lilauilela,  and  (xveksem.  t'his 
tribe  and  the  Nakomgili.*<iil*a  are  known  to 
the  whites  collei'tively  as  the  Nawiti  (q. 
v.).  Within  recent  years  they  have  al- 
ways HvcmI  together.  In  1906  their  com- 
bined i)opulation  was  69.  (f.u.s.) 

KlatoUeaquilU.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  Xa'ijm- 
qoala.— B<.as  in  Rep.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mu.m.  1895, 329. 1897. 
La'Lauqwala.— Boasin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.HLMt, 
v.  pt  II,  STiO.  1905.  Tlatlashekwillo— Tolmie  and 
Daws<m,  VtH-abs.  Brit.  Col.,  1  18b,  18M.  Tlatla-Bhe- 
quilla.— Se(mler  {181«»)  in  Jour.  Kthnol.  Soo.  Lond., 

I,  233. 1848.  Tlatlasik-oaaa.— Botis  in  6th  Rep.  N. 
.W.  Tribes  Can.,  53.  1890.  XliU*«iqoala.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5.  lai,  18^7.  Tlt-tli-u- 
kwila.— Dawson   in  Tnins.   Rov.  S<h*.  Can.,  sec. 

II,  65,  1887.      TtaUaquitr— Brit.' Col.  map,  18?2. 
Tlatlelamin  {LaLFMVmiVj  'the  support- 
ers').    A  gens  of  theNimkish.aKwakiutl 
tril)e. — Ik)asin  Hep.  V .  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
331,1H97. 

Tlatskanai.  An  Athapascan  tril>e  that 
formerly  owne<l  tht^  ]»rairies  bordering 
Chehalis  r..  Wash., at theniouth  of  iSkook- 
umchuck  r.,  but,  on  the  failure  of  game, 
left  the  country,  cros.^e<i  the  Columbia, 
and  occupie^l  themountainson  Clatskanie, 
r.,  Columbia  co.,  Greg.  ((Jibbs  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,1,  171,  1877).  "This  tribe 
was,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  Company  in  Oregon,  st)  warlike 
and  formidable  that  the  company's  men 
dared  not  pass  their  pos.«essi(>nH  along  the 
river  in  less  numbers  than  f>Oarme<l  men, 
and  then  often  at  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  al  ways  at  great  hazard .  The  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  exa(*ting  tribute  from 
all  the  neighl)oring  tril:>es  who  passed  in 
the  river,  and  disputed  thtj  right  of  any 


persons  to  pass  them  except  upon  these 
conditions"  (Dart  in  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  6,  1852).  In  1851  the 
tribe  was  re<iuced  to  3  men  and  5  women, 
and  since  then  has  become  extinct. 

AUUkne-i.— (ialschet.  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
72.  Athlavsni.— Ibid.  (Kalapuya  name).  Claoks- 
•tar.— Lewis  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV,  213.  1905.  Claok-ttar.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  226,  1814.  aaoktter.— Clark  (1806)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  217.  1905.  Clak- 
•tar.  Am.  Pioneer,  l,  408.  1842.  Claakanio.— Lee 
and  Frost,  Oregon,  99,  1844.  Claaa-oan-eye-ah.— 
Ross,  Pur  Hunters,  i.  198.  1855.  Clataeamia.— 
Sehoooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  686,  1857.  Olat-aa- 
oanin.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  101,  1850.  OlaUaeonia.— 
Seh(H)leraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  701, 1857.  Olatstoni.— 
Wyman  in  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  84,  1854. 
Claxtar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  il.  212,  1814. 
Clax-ter. -Clark  (1805)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  HI,  295,  1905.  Clookstar.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War.  371,  1822.  Klataoanai.— Thwaites  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  218,  1905.  Klata- 
kanai.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  I,  241,  1877.  Klatakania.— Pres.  Mess.,  Ex. 
Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2,  1852.  Klato-ka- 
nuiM.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1857, 354. 18.58.  KlaUtonis.— 
TowiK*«nd.  Nar..  175, 1839.  Tlatcani.— Gallatin  in 
Bchooleraft,  Ind.  Trilies.  in,  401,  1863.  TU»- 
kanai.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  539,1878. 
Tlatsoanai.— Thwaites  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  IV.  218.  19a5.  TlaUkanai.  -  Hale,  Ethnoe. 
and  Philol.,  204, 1816.    Tlatakanie— Ibid.,  198. 

Tlanitsis  ( Lan^itsiHy  *  angry  people ' ).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Cracroftid.,  Brit.  Col., 
but  which  formerly  lived  on  Hardy  bay. 
Their  |:entes,  according  to  Boas,  are  Sisin- 
tlae,  ^unemasekalis,  Tietlket,  and  Gyi- 
cyilkam.  In  1885  their  town  was  Kalo- 
kwis,  on  the  w.  end  of  Turnour  id.  Pop. 
67  in  1901,  102  in  1908. 

Claw-et-«ua.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N'.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Ciowetoo*.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  Clow  et  tua.— 
S<'ho:»kraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1855.  Xea-wit- 
•i«.— ^'an.  In<l.  Aff.. 362. 1895.  Klah- wit-ait.— Ibid., 
113.  1879.  KlA-wit-iia.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  (an.,  sec.  n.  IV>.  1887.  Kla-wi-tansh.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson.  Vocab.s.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Klowit- 
•hi«.— Ibid,  ^.au'ittia.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895.  330.  1S97.  Tlau'itaia.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  \V.  Tribes  C^n..  54.  1890.  Tlauitoi*.— BiWS  In 
Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc  ,  229,  1887  (misprint). 

Tlayacma, — A  former  village  connected 
w  ith  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Tlduldjitemai  {Ld^ndji  tdrmV-i,  *  Moun- 
tain-woman's children').  A  sulxli  vision 
of  the  Djiguaahl-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It  has  long 
])een  extinct. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
27:^,  1905. 

Tleatlum  {TU^aUum),  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  1900. 

Tleeonkhotana.     A  division  of  the  Kai- 

yuhkhotana  living  on  Tlegon  r.,  Alaska, 

consisting  of  the  villages  Innoka,  Tlego- 

shitno,  and  Talitui. 

Thljeffonchotana.— Zagoskin.  Reise,  324. 1849     Tl«- 

fon  Khotana.— Petroff.  Alaska.  37. 1884. 

Tlegoflhitno.     A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 

on  Shageluk  r.,  Alaska. 
Tl^offitno.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv    Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
H.,  XXI.  map,  18n0.    Tlegoshitno.— PetrofT.  Rep.  on 
Alaska.  37,  1h84.    Tleg(»hitno.— Zagoskin,  Deecr. 
Russ.  Poss,  Am.,  map,  1842. 

Tlegnlak  (* buoys.' — Boas).     A  former 
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Chinookaii  village  2  m.  below  Rainier,  on 
the  e.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Ore^- 

Lcn'Ut.— Boas.  KalhlHinol  Texta.  ISl,  1901. 

Tlchem  ( i.e'q'EHij.  A  gens  of  the 
Walas  Kwakiutl,  a  iH'pt  of  the  true 
Kwakiutl.— Boa»  in  Rep.  L".  S.  Nat,  Mue. 
1895,  330,  1897. 

Tlelding.  A  former  Athapascan  vitiate 
on  Trinity  r.,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
South  fork,  Cat.  Ita  iuhabitaiitij  spoke 
the  laiiiinatre  ot  the  Hupa,  from  wnom 
they  diHereil  in  no  respect  except  slight  I  y 
in  religion  and  i[i  their  poiitieai  rela- 
tions. Just  aliove  this  village,  which  is 
now  de»erteil,  are  tbepitBof  many  houses 
marking  the  site  of  a  settlement  which 
the  natives  believe  to  have  becu  occupied 
by  the  Kihunai  before  the  coming  of 
Intliuns.  The  largest  pit  is  (lointed  out 
as  the  location  o(  Yimantuwingyal's 
house  when  he  was  chief  of  the  iinmortat 
Kihunai  at  TleldiiiK.  The  Southfork 
IndiunH,  aa  they  are  commonly  calleil, 
came  into  vioknt  conflict  with  military 
forces  in  the  tiftiea  and  were  removed  to 
Hupa  vallt-y  at  the  ostahlishmeiit  of  the 
reservation.  The  tew  fiirviving  faiuiliea 
now  II  ve  near  theirold  home.  (p.e.<j.) 
A-hd-tuh.— Gihlx  In  Sehoolctall.  Ind.  Trib«i>.]ii, 
ISV,  IKSa.  Xtillu.—l'uH'cnln  Overland  Uo..tX. 
lS2,l)n:.  Ktl'-ta.— PnvrmlnCnnt.  N.  A.Elliiiol.. 
III.MI,  IK77.  Ulil'-t*.— Iliid.  IdlU.— GoddHrd. 
UCeandrultiin-iiflhelIuui.T.l«8.  Tb-1u11-1b.— 
HcKiv  ill  m-n.  Ex.  Ihw.  i.  «id  l\aig.,  Kpec.  »!»<.. 
IM,  l«a.    Ta-hail-U.— Mi-yi-r,  Sach  dcni  SBcra- 

nenedi.  The  principal  social  group 
amon^  the  Auk  trilw  of  Alaska.  It  lie- 
lonee  to  the  ttaveii  iihralry. 

Lrtafa.-K"nnK.n,  Ili'M  nolw.  B    A.  E.,  1904. 
tMstdi.— K^lu^«.  Tliiikil  Inil..  116.  l^*!. 

Tlwko.  A  Tlexkotin  village  on  Chiko- 
tin  r.  near  its  juuctiou  with  Fraj^r  r.. 
Brit  Col.— Mriri.-e  in  Trans,  Roy.  Sop. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  liKf,  map,  lHii2, 

tieikotin  I '  jieople  of  the  Splint  river ' ). 
A  diviHou  of  the  Tflilkotin  livinR  in  the 
village  of  Tle>ko(ii.  v.i;  pop.  To  in  1892. 

Twi-Koh'-tin.— UoriCf.   Noiua  on  W.  IWiiiJb,  2t. 

im. 

Tletlket  (iJ-'u^t,  'having  a  great 
name').  A  p'lisuf  the  Walae  Kwakiutl 
and  another  of  the  Tlauitsis. 
U'l.rft.-Hijn-  in  Hr[..  V.  K,  Nnt.  Mils.  ISSLS.  »30, 
11197.  T.('i-i*t*.— Ililil.  Tlfeeti.— B.HW  111  R-ler- 
nunns  MitU'll..  I't.  \  ISl.  ISST. 

TlgnnDhonK  ( uf.i'rl.cjft,  'fai'e  of  the 
gronnd'T?] ).  A  lluiilatownoflheDjigna- 
ahl-lanH«  faiuiiv,  tormcrlv  on  the  N.  side 
of  Lveil  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Rrit. 
Col.— l^' wanton,  Oint.  Ilaida,  278,  11)05. 

Tlhingui  (;,.'.r,"iljs,  'tint  slope').  A 
HaidatowiioftlieKagials-kegawaifamiiv, 
formeriyon  lx)nise  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
idp.,  Itnt.  Col. — Swanton,  Cent.  Haiiia, 
279,  1905. 

Tlialll.     A  fiirmer  Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage on  Kovuknk  r.,  Ala^-ka;  itcontiuned 
27  pei)ple  and  'A  housi-s  in  1W4. 
TlldU-kikat— ZHKiwIimqiioledbyl'otroninlOth 
Census.  Aluku.  SI.  18»l. 


[».  *.  ■. 


Tliktlaketin  {j.iqut'qialn,'ieny,'  'crow- 
ing place').  A  Nttakyapamuk  village  on 
thee,  side  of  Fraflerr.,a  ni.  below  Ciseo, 
Brit.  Cot.;  so  named  l>ecaiisethe  Indiant> 
were  accustomed  tocroBs the  riverin  their 
canoes  here,— Teit  in  Mem.  Am,  Miw. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  169,  HNX). 

TlikDtath  {Tn'l-vialh).  A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boa»  in  6th 
Bep.  N.  W.  Tril)es  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tllngit  {inmji'l,  'people').  The  Qsaai 
nameliT  thoM:  i>eo^ilc8  conKtituting  the 
Koluschan  linguistic  fainilv.  They  in- 
habit the inlandsand coast  ot  k.  w.  Amer- 
ica from  Hlmiit  lat.  54"  -W  to  60»,  or  from 
the  motUh  of  Portland  canal  on  the  a.  (ex- 
cept the  B.  and  b.  part  of  Prince  of  Wales 
id,,  occupicti  by  the  Kaigani,  or  Alaskan 
llaida)  to  Chilkat  on  Controller  bay, 
their  last  permanent  settlement,  just  be- 
yond which  they  meet  the  Eskimo  as 
well  as  the  Ahtei'ia.  an  Atbftp8Si«n  tribe. 

Anthropometric  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that,   from  a  physical  point  of 


view,  tbi^Thngit(Koliip^^han),Tsiinshian 
(Chimiiie»<yaii),and  Haida  (Skiltagetan) 
cliould  lie  gniuped  together,  and  By  the 
similarity  of  theirsocial  oiyanizatioD  and 
languagni  the  llaida  and  the  Tlingit  are 
assotriateil  (•till  more  closely. 

Tlingit  tradition  pointiilolheTsimshiaJi 
(»ast  us  their  original  home.  In  1741 
Chirikoff  and  Bering  reached  the  Tlingit 
coawtj  ami  during  the  next  half  ceutury 
Rusf^ian,  ^[mniiili,  Kiiglish.  French,  and 
Americime'iiiloreraaiiil  traders  were  fre- 
qnent  visitors.  In  1799  a  fort  was  Iniilt 
near  where  Kitka  now  stands,  but  in  1802 
theSitkn  Imlians  rose,  kilterl  part  of  the 
inniati';',  and  ilrove  away  the  remainder. 
In  IWH  Hiiranoft  attackiVl  the  natives  in 
their  fort,  linallv  driving  them  out,  and 
then  established  a  jxwt  there  which  grew 
into Sitku.  the capitalof  Ru^«'ian  America- 
Russian  rule,  cspi'ciallv  under  Karanoft, 
wa.1  of  the  harahe-^t  diaracter  (see  Wu»- 
tian  inttiifiicc),  and  there  was  coostant 
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trouble  between  the  warlike  Tlingit  and 
their  masters.  In  1867  the  tribes  were 
transferreil,  with  Alaska,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Indiana  of  this  croup  looked  to  the 
seafortheiruiainlivelihooil, and  depended 
on  land  hunting  to  a  less  extent,  thouffh 
for  natural  reasons  more  than  did  the 
Haida.  Shellfish  and  various  roots  also 
constituted  not  a  small  part  of  their 
diet.  Seals,  otters,  ^nd  porpoises  were 
important  objects  of  pursuit.  The  Tagish 
of  I^ewis  r.,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
Tlingit,  live  like  the  Athapascan  tribes, 
which  they  resemble  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept lanpiage.  The  Tli  np t  display  much 
mechanical  skill,  especially  in  canoe- 
building,  carving,  the  working  of  stone 
and  copper,  blanket  and  basket  making, 
etc.  The  practice  of  slavery,  so  com- 
mon on  the  N.  VV.  coast,  was  much  in 
vogue  among  them,  and  formerly  they 
made  distant  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves. 

Though  dialectic  differences  exist  in 
the  Tlingit  language,  thejr  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  active  intercourse 
maintained  by  the  several  divisions  under 
the  incentive  of  trade  has  doubtless  been 
instrumental  to  some  extent  in  produc- 
ing the  marked  homogeneity  in  charac- 
ter and  customs  that  everywhere  prevail. 
At  the  same  time  the  speech  of  Yakutat 
diverges  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
towns  farther  s.,  and  between  the  north- 
em  and  the  southern  towns  in  the  remain- 
ing territory  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation. 

Acconling  to  Veniaminoff  these  Indians 
in  1835  numbered  about  5,850.  In  1839 
an  enumeration  of  the  Tlingit  and  Kai- 
gani  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  showed,  exclusive 
of  the  Yakutat,  Sitka,  and  Tagish,  5,455 
Tlingit.  A  census  compiled  in  1861 
by  Lieut.  Wehrman,  ot  the  Russian 
navy,  gave  8,597  Tlingit,  including  828 
slaves.  The  figures  given  bv  Petroff  (10th 
Census,  Alaska,  31-32,  1884)  are  6,763, 
and  those  of  the  Eleventh  Onsus,  ex- 
cluding the  Ugalakmiut,  which  are  im- 
Froperly  counted  with  them,  4,583. 
t  would  appear  that  the  Tlingit  popula- 
tion m  t>een  declining  nteadily  during 
the  last  70  years,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  this  decline  has  ceased. 

Most  of  the  Tlingit  tribi*s  deserve  to 
be  called  rather  geographical  groups. 
They  are  the  following:  Auk,  Chilkat, 
Henya,  Huna,  Hutsnuwu,  Kake,  Kuiu, 
Sanyakoan,  SUka,  Stikine,  Sumdum, 
Tagish,  Taku,  Tongas,  and  Yakutat  or 
HIahayik.  Emmons  adds  two  others, 
the  Gunaho  (see  Gonaho)  and  Guthleuh 
of  Controller  bay.  The  Kajechadi  is  a 
Tlineit  division  that  has  not  been  iden- 
tifiea. 
Socially   they  are   divided,   like  the 


Haida,  into  2  phratries,  Yehl  (Raven), 
and  Goch  (Wolf)  or  Chak  (Eagle),  each 
of  which  ( again  like  the  Haida)  is  sub- 
divided into  consanguineal  bands  or 
clans*    These  are: 

Yehl. — Ankakehittan,  Deshuhittan, 
Ganahadi,  Hlukahadi,  Kahlchanedi, 
Kashkekoan,  Kaskakoedi,  Kachadi,  Kat- 
kaayi,  Kiksadi,  Koskedi,  Kuhinedi, 
Kuyeili,  Nushekaayi,  Sakutenedi,  Tahl- 
koedi,  Takdentan,  Takwanedi,  Tanedi, 
Tenedi,  Tihittan,  Tlenedi,  Tlnknahadi. 

Goch  or  C^mAr.— Ohukanedi,  Daktlawedi, 
Hehlqoan,  Hlkoayedi,  Hokedi,  Kagwan- 
tan,  Kakos-hittan,  Katagwadi,  Kayash- 
kidetan,  Kokhittan,  Nan^^aayi,  Nastedi, 
Nesadi,  Shunkukedi,  Siknahadi,  Sit- 
koedi,  Takestina,  Tekoedi,  Tlukoedi, 
Tsaguedi,  Tsatenyedi,  Was-hinedi,  Wush- 
ketan,  Yenyedi. 

Oxdsiih  of  either  dan. — Nehadi. 

The  Tlingit  towns,  both  occupied  and 
abandoned,  are:  Akvetskoe,  Angun, 
Anchguhlsu,  Chilkat,  Chilkoot,  Chit- 
klin's  Village,  Dahet,  Deshu,  Dyea,  Gash, 
Gaudekan,  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  HIahayik, 
Hlukkukoan,  Hukanuwu,  Kahlchatlan, 
Kake,  Katchanaak,  Katkwaahltu,  Kat- 
lany's  Village,  Keshkunuwu,  Klawak, 
Klughuggue,  Klukwan,  Kona,  Kuiu,  Ku- 
kanuwu,  Kustahekdaan,  Ledyanoproliv- 
skoe(?),  Nahltushkan,  Shakan,  Sikana- 
sankian,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Sumdum,  T^ 
kokakaan,  Tlistee,  Tluhashai^ikan,  Tla- 
shashakian,  Tongas,  Tsantikihin,  Tuxi- 
can,  Yakutat,  and  Yendestake. 

For  the  synonymy  of  the  stock,  see 

Koluschan  Fhmily,     (h.  w.  h.    j.  r.  s.  ) 

01ingats.~Macfle,  Vancouver  Island,  452,  1S66. 
O-Unkit.— Liingsdorff,  Voy.,  II.  128,  1814.  O'tia- 
kit— Ibid.,  116.  Kaljuaohen.— Holmberg.  Ethnoff. 
Skizz.,  9, 1855  (Riunian  or  Aleut,  referringto  their 
labrets).  Kalothet.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
105,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  31.  1880.  KalMhiaaa.^ 
Fast,  Antiq.  of  Alaska,  18,  1869.  Kaluaohiaaa.— 
Laiigfidorff,  Voy.,  li,  82^1814.  KUnfet.— Willard, 
Life  in  Alaska.  63. 1884.  Koliuffi.— Humboldt,  New 
Spain,  II,  394, 1811.  Ko^uehea.— Campbell  in  Que- 
bec Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  Trans..  61,  1881.  KmIu- 
■chen.— Holmberg.  Ethnoe.  Skizz..  9,  1855.  Ku- 
jush.— Campbell  in  Canaaian  Naturalist,  2d  ■., 
IX,  208,  1881.  KoUothiaiis.~fien.  Misc.  Doc.  186, 
4l8t  Cong. ,  2d  sess.,  20, 1870.  Xoloohea.— Pinart In 
Revue  d'Anthropologle,  no.  4, 1, 1873.  Xoloahi.— 
VeniaminofT,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  in,  28,  1840.  Kol- 
Tuzhi.— Ibid.  LlUnkit—Pinart,  Notes  sur  les  Ko- 
loches.  2,  1873.  Bohinkit.— LangsdorfT.  Voy.,  ll, 
128.1814.  B'khiakit.— Ibid.,  116.  BtrMt  aatiTM.— 
Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  11, 1855.  ThlinkittB.— 
Ibid.  TUngit.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mun. 
Nat.  Hist., ni, 229. 1903.  .Tlinkit.— Krause,  Tlinklt 
Indianer,  96,  1885.  TliBki^aBttt-kwall.— Venia- 
minoff, Zapiski,  II,  pt.  Ill,  28,  1840  (« •peo- 
ple in  the  Tlingit  country).  Tshinffiti.— Fait, 
Antiq.  Alaska,  18, 1869.  TahinkiUni.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc^  ii.  14,1836  (=fcing!t-&'ni, 
•  Tlingit  country^),  wpoden-lips.— Jewitt, Narra- 
tive, IKl,  1815. 

Tliqalis  (Tli^aaliH).  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  oi  a  Quatsino  gens,  by  which 
the  gens  was  sometimes  known. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitteii.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tlistee  ( LOsti^),  A  former  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Tlingit  territory,  Alaska; 
definite  locality  unknown.       (j.  r.  8.) 
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Tlitlalas  (Trr</alas).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Quatsino  gens,  by  whose  name  the  gens 
iteelf  was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tlizihlani  ('many  goatr/).     A  Navaho 
clan,  evidently  of  modem  origin. 
Tlizilini.— Matthews  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  HI, 
104.  1890.    TlXzi/ani.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg..  80, 
1897. 

Tlkamcheen  ( Lkamtci^n^  *  confluence  £of 

rivers]  *).     A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 

of    Ntlakyapamuk,   on    the    s.    side   of 

Thompson   r.  at   its   junction   with  the 

Fraser,  Brit.  Col.     Pop.  137  in  1901;  in 

1908,  evidently  including  other  bands, 

467. 

Kleoh-&h'-meoh. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
248, 1S77.  Klick-um-cheen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  ii, 
164,  1901.  Klickunaoheen.— Ibid.,  1898,  418,  1899. 
Lkamtci'n.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hbt.,  ii, 
171.  1900.  Lytton.— Ibid,  (white  man's  name). 
Ti-chom^hin.— (Tan.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  189.  1884 
Tikamoheen.— Ibid.,  1891, 249. 1892.  Tlkamoheen.- 
Ibid.,  301, 1K93.  Tl-kam-iheen.— Daw>>on  InTrans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  Il,  44.  1891.  Tlkuxncheen.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1896.  434.  1897.  Xlk-umtci'B.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Siirv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Tluhaflhaiyikan  (l!ux<V caiyik-an^  *town 
straight  opi)Osite  Mt  Fxlgecombe').  A 
former  Tlingit  town  in  the  Sitka  country, 
Alaska.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Tlnknahadi  ( *  king-  sal  mon  people ' ) .  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry. 
Their  former  home  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  r. 

klttk-nachiidi.--Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Lukn^xa'di. — Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E,  1904. 

Tlukoedi  {LfiYijfoedij  *  white  people'). 
Said  to  l)e  the  name  of  an  old  Tlingit 
family  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry, 
now  almost  extinct.  They  were  named 
from  the  white  color  of  water.   ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

TluBhaflhakian  {L/ucd^cakfi-an^  'town 
on  top  of  a  sand  hill ' ).  An  old  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  w.  entrance  to  Cross  sil., 
Alaska.  It  is  in  the  11  una  country,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  ocfupie<l  ancient- 
ly by  many  families  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try, since  scattered  all  over  the  Alaskan 
coast.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Klug- 
huggue.  (.1.  R.  s. ) 

Tluskez  (the  name  refers  to  a  carp-like 
fish).  A  Nt«haautin  village  on  a  small 
lake  tributary  to  Black  water  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  probably  the  village  where 
Mackenzie  (Voy.,   299,    ISOl)    was  hos- 

gitably  re<'eived  on  his  journey  to  the 
acific,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  more 
cleanly,  healthy,  and  agreeable  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  that  he  had  passed. 

KlutkluA.— FlominK  in  Can.  Pac.  R.  R.  8urv.,  120, 
1877.  Kuzlaker— .Mucfie,  Vancouver  Id.,  428,  is<i6. 
TUi'kez.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  25,  1893. 
Rothfisch-Manner.— Vater,  Mlth.,  in,  pt.  3,  421, 
1816.  Slaoucud-deimie.— I^tham  quoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  RaccM,  i.  145,  1874.  SU-u'-ah-ku«- 
tinneh.— Dall,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Slouaoou*  dinneh.— 
Baibi,  Atla.s  Ethnog.,821, 1826.  SlouaoutDennie.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  S<>0.,  II.  20,  183<>. 
Bloua  CUM  Dinai*  — Maokeiuie,  Voy.,  284,  1802. 
BlouacuM  Tinneh.— Hancrolt,  Nat.  KacoN,  i,  145, 
1874.  BlowuuM.— Ibid. ,111, 585, 1882.  Blowerousa.— 
Cox, Columbia R., II, 874, 1831.   Blowtroow-DiiuU.— 


Ibid.      SluaouM-dinaU.— Vater,  Mith..  ui,  pL  8, 
421.  1816.    Sloaoiu-tinneh.— Cox,  op  cit. 

To   (*8weet-potato').    Given   by  Gat- 

Bchet  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 

such  clan  exists  in  this  tribe. 

76  tali£— Gatwhet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  viii,  71. 

1885  (<aA<t  =  * clan'). 

Tea.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair  (1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Toaedat  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Toag.    See  Togiie, 

Toalli.  A  distrit^t,  probably  in  s.  w. 
Georgia,  visited  by  DeSoto,  Mar.  23, 1540. 
The  houses  are  described  by  the  Gentle- 
man of  Elvas  (Bourne,  Narr.  of  De  Soto, 

I,  52,  1?K>4)  as  having  been  roofed  with 

cane  after  the  fashion  of  tile;  some  with 

the  sides  of  clay  (plastereii?),  and  kept 

verv  clean. 

Otoa'.— Biednia  (1544)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La., 

II,  100,  la'iO.    To&m.— Oentl.  of  Elvas,  op.  cit. 

Toanche  (Teandeoxiiata^  *one  enters  by 
it* ).  A  Huron  vi I la^  situated  at  different 
times  at  several  points  on  and  adjoining 
Thunder  bay,  Ontario,  and  bearing  sev- 
eral names.  It  was  a  port  of  entry  of  the 
Huron  Bear  tribe,  hence  its  name.  Be- 
fore \ir^  it  had  been  twice  destroyed  by 
fire.  Through  fear  of  French  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Brul^  at  this  place,  it 
was  abaiidoneil  in  1633,  and  a  new  village, 
Ihonatiria,  was  established  by  a  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  remainder  went 

to  Ouenrio.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Otoiuicha.~Chainp1ain  (1632),  CEuvres.  v.  pt.  i,  249, 
1870.  Saint  Nioolaa.— Hazard  (1626).  Hi»t.  Can.,  li. 
2%,  18<->6.  TeaiideouuiU.->Je8.  Rel.  1635.  28.  1858. 
Te&ndeouihaU.— Ibid.,    29.     Teaadewiata.—Ibid.. 

III,  index,  18.^.  Thouenohin.— Memoir  of  lti37  in 
Margrv.  DtV-.,  i,  4.  1875.  Toanohi.— Jea.  Rel.  1635, 
28.  18.>s.  Toenoh&in.— Sagard  (1636).  Can..  I.  215, 
186r).  Toenchen.— Ibid.,  21)3.  TouanohaiB.— Cham- 
plain,  CEuvrcs,  v.  pt.  I,  249,  note.  1870.  Touen- 
chain.— Siigard,  Hist.  Can.,  II.  296, 1866. 

Toanimbattuk.  A  former  Nishinam  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the 
next  Htream  n."  of  Sacramento,  Cal. — 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22,  1874. 

Toapara.     A  former  Opata  pueblo  N.  of 

Oputo,  in  K.  Sonora,  Mexico,  abandoned 

in  the  18th  century  owing  to  the  hostility 

of  the  Apache,  Suma,  and  Jocome, 
Ban  Juan  del  Rio.— Doc.  of  18th  cent.  (Mled  by 
Bandelier  In  .\rch.  Inst.  Papers,   iv,  W6,  1892. 
Toapara.— Ibid. 

Toape.     A  Eudeve  pueblo  and  seat  of  a 

Spanish  mission  founaed  in  1647;  situated 

at  the  head  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  lat.  30°  20', 

Ion.  no*'  30^  Sonora,  Mexico.     Pop.  240 

in  167S,  187  in  1730. 

B.  Miguel  Toape— Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  .Mex.  States,  i,  21.5,  1884.  Terapa.- Oroico  y 
Berra,  (ieog..  343,  1S64.  Toapo.— Rivera  (1730) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  513.    Tuapo.— Modem 

mai>  fonn. 

Toapknk.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Malemiut  at  C.  Espenberg,  Alaska.  Pop. 
42  in  1880. 
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Ta-apkuk.~PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884. 
Tapknak.— Za^fXikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  6th  8., 
XXI,  map.  1850.  Tarpkanoomete.— ^Iack8on,  Rein- 
deer in  Alaska,  map.  145, 1894.  Toapkuk.— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Tobacco.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Europeans  in  North  America  the  natives 
were  observed  to  make  offerings  of  the 
smoke  of  some  plant,  generally  believed 
to  be  tobacco,  to  thei*  many  deities  and 
spirits;  by  it  disease  was  treated,  and  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  pipe  was  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  such  an  act  as  the 
sealing  of  an  agreement  or  the  binding  of  a 
treaty.  Tobacco  was  likewise  offerSi  in 
propitiation  of  angrv  waters,  to  allay  de- 
structive winds,  an<i  to  protect  the  trav- 
eler. Oviedo  ( Hist,  de  las  Indias,  i,  130, 
1851)  says  that  the  Indians  of  Hayti  in 
the  16th  century  **had  the  custom  of 
taking  fumigations  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting intoxicattKj  ( which  they  call  tabaco) 
witn  the  smoke  of  a  certain  herb."  Ernst 
Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  1.^3,  1889)  states  that 
viedo  is  certainly  right  in  giving  the 
name  (strictly  tafjoca,  a  wonl  of  Guarani 
origin)  to  a  Y-shaped  inhaler  still  used  by 
several  South  American  tribes  for  the 
absf>rption  of  certain  powders  (niopOf 
parica).  Columbus,  on  Oct.  15,  1492, 
met  a  man  in  a  canoe  going  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Femandina,  the  second  and  third 
of  the  Bahama  ids.  that  he  touched,  who 
was  carrying  dry  leaves  which  bethought 
must  he  apprec'iated  among  the  Indians 
because  they  had  brought  him  some  at 
San  Salvador,  l^a  Casas  (Hist  Gen.  de 
las  Indias,  (»p.  4b,  1875-76)  says  that 
messengers  whom  Columbus  sent  ashore 
in  Cuba  found  '*men  with  half-burned 
wood  in  their  hands  and  certain  herbs  to 
take  their  smokes,  which  are  some  dry 
herbs  put  in  a  certain  leaf,  also  dry,  like 
those  the  Ik)vs  make  on  the  dav  of  the 
Passover  of  the  Holv  Ghost;  an<i  having 
lighted  one  part  of  it,  by  the  other  they 
suck,  absorb,  or  receive  that  smoke  in- 
side with  the  breath,  by  which  they  be- 
come benumbed  and  almost  drunk,  and  so 
it  is  said  they  do  not  feel  fatigue.  These, 
muskets  as  we  will  call  them,  they  call 
tabdcos.  I  knew  Spaniards  on  this  island 
of  Espaflola  who  wore  accustomed  to  take 
it,  and  being  repriman<led  for  it,  by  tell- 
ing them  it  was  a  vice,  they  replied  they 
were  unable  to  cease  using  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  relish  or  benefit  they  found  in 
it."  Navarrete savs:  "Such  is'the origin 
of  our  cigars"  (Thatcher,  Columbus,  i, 
561 ,  HK)3 ).  These  authors  are  am^ng  the 
first  to  refer  to  tobacco,  the  use  of  which 
spread  rapidlv  over  the  world.  Benzoni 
(Hist.  New  World,  Hakluyt.  Soc.  Pub., 
80,  1857)  in  1541-56  tells  how  slaves 
brought  to  America  from  Ethiopia  by 
the  Spaniards  preserved  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  that  grows  in  these  new  countries, 
which  was  picked  in  its  season,  tied  up  in 
bandies,  and  suspended  by  them  near 


their  fireplaces  until  dry;  to  use  them 
they  take  a  leaf  of  their  grain  (maize), 
and  one  of  the  other  plant  being  put  in 
it,  they  roll  them  tight  together.  So 
much,  he  says,  *'do  they  fill  themselves 
with  this  cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their 
reason"  and  **fall  down  as  if  they  were 
dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  or  night  stupefied,"  though  others 
'*are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough 
of  this  smoke  to  make  them  giddy,  and 
no  more."  This  author  says  that  in 
Mexico  the  name  of  the  herb  itself  was 
tobacco. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  uses 
to  which  tobacco  was  put  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in  parts  of 
southern  Central  America.  In  all  of  these 
sections  there  were  names  for  the  plant 
itself,  and  in  most  of  these  regions  cigars 
or  cigarettes  were  in  common  use,  but  the 
tobacco  pipe  api>ears  to  have  been  un- 
known until  recent  times.  In  1540  Her- 
nando Alarcon  (Temaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  322,  1838)  described  the  natives  on 
the  lower  Rio  Colorado  as  carrying  ^ 'small 
reed  tubes  for  making  perfumes,  as  do  the 
Indian  tabagos  of  New  Spain." 

Nicolas  Monardes  (De  Simplicibua 
Medicamentis,  1574)  called  the  plant 
**  tobacco,"  as  did  other  authors  of  the 
period.  It  was  credited  with  wonderful 
properties,  curing  not  only  disease  but 
wounds.  It  was  extolled  as  an  intoxi- 
cant and  as  a  preventive  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  was  said  to  invigorate  the 
weary  and  to  ward  off  disiase.  The 
Mexicans  called  the  plant  yeil,  the  Peru- 
vians mi/ri.  Hariot  (Narr.  of  Va.,  repr. 
1893)  said  in  1585:  *' There  is  an  herbe 
which  is  sowed  a  part  by  it  selfe,  &  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Vppdwoc:  In 
the  West  Indies  it  hath  diuers  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  seuerall  places  &  countries 
where  it  groweth  and  is  vsed.  The  SpBin- 
iardes  generally  call  it  Tobacco.  The 
leaues  tnereof  being  dried  and  brought 
into  powder:  they  vse  to  take  the  fume 
or  smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through 
pipes  made  of  claie  into  their  stomacke 
andheade;  from  whence  in  purgeth  su- 
perfluous fleame  &  other  grosse  humors, 
openeth  all  the  pores  &  passages  of  the 
body:  by  which  meanes  the  vse  thereof 
not  only  preserueth  the  body  from  ob- 
structioiis;  but  also  if  any  be,  so  that  they 
haue  not  beene  of  too  long  continuance, 
in  short  time  breaketh  them:  wherby 
their  bodies  are  notably  preserued  in 
health,  know  not  many  greeuous  dis- 
eases wherewithall  wee  in  England  are 
oftentimes  afflicted." 

The  word  tobacco  is  of  American  origin, 
and  has  been  adopted,  with  slight  varia- 
tion, into  most  foreign  languages  to 
designate  the  plant  now  smoked  through- 
out the  world,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  early  Spanish   settlers 
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employed  the  word  to  designate  the  in- 
etruineut  in  which  the  plant  was  smoked, 
rather  than  the  plant  itself.  In  early 
French  narratives  of  Canada  the  word 
petun  is  almost  always  use<l.  This  term 
is  of  Tupi  origin  and  is  still  found 
among  the  dialects  of  that  language  in 
Brazil  under  the  forms  petijy  jyetirrif 
petuiij  petiUf  pitima^  peturne, petemmcty  etc., 
whereas  the  w^ord  **  tobacco'*  appears  to 
be  traceable  to  the  Carib  word  tau€t  tawe^ 
toMica,  tamouif  etc.,  and  the  Ohibcha 
duGy  duviiy  dawa^  etc.,  the  differences 
being  merely  dialectic.  The  word  «c, 
sii^Cy  zig,  sic'alj  etc.,  is  often  employed  by 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  designate  the 
cigar,  although  this  people  has  other 
words  for  tobacco,  as  inai  and  kutz.  In 
all  the  Indian  languages  of  North  and 
South  America  words  are  found  to  desig- 
nate the  tobacco  plant,  and  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  northern  triV)e8  especially 
there  are  commonly  two  words  for  to- 
bacco, probably  referring  to  different 
varieties  of  Xicotiana. 

Nadaiilac  savs  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  introduced  into  Euro{>e  by  the  Span- 
iards as  early  as  1518.  Diego  Columous, 
in  his  will  dated  May  2,  1523,  made  a 
legacy  to  a  tobacco  merchant  of  Lisbon, 
showing  how  rapidly  traffic  in  the  new 
panacea  sprang  up.  Jean  Nicot,  French 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  sent 
seeds  of  the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medici 
about  1559,  a  service  commemorated  by 
the  name  Nivotiami  given  to  the  plant. 
As  many  as  40  varieties  of  the  tooacco 
plant  have  been  noted  by  botanists.  It 
was  called  by  the  French  "herbe  de  la 
reine"  and  "  her l)e  sain te";  by  the  Dutch 
**  the  ambassador's  plant";  the  Spaniards 
called  it  "yerba  sancta"  because  of  its 
wonderful  virtue  in  treating  disease, 
which  Oviedo  (Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  v, 
957,  1626)  said  "was  not  only  for  sanity 
but  for  sanctity  also."  The  Portuguese 
called  it  ''erbasantacroce."  Sir  Francis 
Drake  referred  to  tohah  as  earl^  as  1578, 
and  was  the  first  to  take  Virginia  t<:)bacco 
(Nicotuma  tnhncum)  to  Europe,  according 
to  Fairholt.  The  cigarette  has  been 
smokeii  in  the  S.  W.  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  sacred  cigarette  deposited 
by  priests  in  caves  as  a  votive  offering, 
thousands  being  found  in  cave  shrines  in 
Arizona. 

The  practice  of  making  cane  cigarettes 
survived  up  to  a  recent  period  among  the 
Pima  of  Arizona,  who,  before  going  to 
war  airaiiist  the  Apache,  made  from  a 
reed  growing  along  the  Rio  Gila  a  smok- 
ing tube  the  length  of  the  first  two  joints 
of  the  index  finger,  around  the  middle  of 
which  was  tied  a  miniature  belt  woven 
from  cotton  and  agave  fiber,  with  fringed 
ends,  and  called  a  blanket,  this  clothed 
reed  being  regarded  as  male  or  female 


according  to  certain  marks  upon  it  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  a  war  party  these 
tubes  were  charged  with  tobacco  and 
smoked  toward  the  cardinal  points,  to  the 
fetishes,  and  to  all  the  objects  that  were 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign,  each  warrior 
smoking  his  own  tube.  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony  the  tubes  were  deposited  as 
offerings  in  sbrine# dedicated  to  the  War 

fod,  which  were  generally  in  caves, 
'ewkes  in  1907  found  in  one  of  six 
ceremonial  rooms  excavated  by  him  at 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  hundreds  of  these 
tubes  in  the  fireplaces.  Their  surfaces 
were  charred,  but  they  were  still  distin- 
guishable. Large  numbers  of  similar 
tubes  were  found  by  Gushing  in  ceremo- 
nial caves  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  r.  valleys. 
In  South  America  tobacco  appears  to 
have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  plant 
was  chewed  in  Central  America.  The  In- 
dians of  North  America  generally  are  said 
to  have  cultivated  tobacco  from  a  verv 
early  period,  several  varieties  of  which 
were  known  to  them.  The  Tionontati, 
because  they  grew  the  plant  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  were  called  by  the  French 
Nation  de  Petun. 

Tobacco  was  cultivate<i  in  most  tribes 
by  the  men  alone,  and  was  usually  smoked 
by  them  only;  among  the  Iroquois  and 
some  of  the  Pueblos  trade  tobacco  wa.« 
not  smoked  in  solemn  ceremonies.  At 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  smoked 
plants  or  compounds  that  were  strongly 
narcotic,  those  usin^  them  becoming 
ecstatic  and  seeing  visions.  To  the  In- 
dian the  tobacco  plant  had  a  sacred 
character;  it  was  almost  invariably  used 
on  solemn  occasions,  accompanied  by 
suitable  invocations  to  their  deities.  It 
was  ceremonially  used  to  aid  in  disease 
or  distress,  to  ward  off  danger,  to  bring 
good  fortune,  to  generally  assist  one  in 
need,  and  to  allay  fear.  The  planting  of 
meiiicine  tobacco  is  one  of  the  oldest  cere- 
monies of  the  Crows,  consisting,  among 
other  observances,  of  a  solemn  march,  a 
foot  race  among  the  young  men,  the 
planting  of  seed,  the  building  of  a  hedge 
of  ^reen  branches  around  the  seed  bw, 
a  visit  to  the  sweat  house,  followed  by  a 
bath  and  a  solemn  smoke,  all  ending  with 
a  feast;  when  ripe,  the  plant  was  stored 
away,  and  seeds  were  put  in  a  deerskin 
pouch  and  kept  for  another  planting 
(Simms  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  331,  1904). 
The  Mandan  and  Arikara,  among  other?, 
are  known  to  have  cultivated  toliacco 
from  very  early  time,  while  the  Siksika, 
essentially  a  hunting  tribe,  cultivated 
tobacco,  according  to  Grinnell,  as  their 
only  crop.  The  tobacco  plant  was  care- 
fully dried  by  the  Indians  and  kept  as 
free  from  moisture  as  possible;  that  in- 
tended for  immediate  use  was  kept  in 
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bagEi  of  deerskin  or  birch  bark,  skins  of 
small  animals,  or  baskets  neatly  woven  of 
roots  and  grasi^es.  The  bags  were  often 
elaborately  decorateii  by  the  women. 

Of  the  family  Solanaceie  few  species 
were  used  as  narcotics.  Connis  t^ericea 
and  C.  stolonijera  grow  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  and  are  UHe<l  for 
smoking  nearly  as  extensively  as  Xico- 
tiana.  Matthews  thinks  that  red  willow 
has  been  mistaken  for  these  by  several 
authors.  Kiimikinnick,  an  Algonouian 
word  signifying  '(what  is)  mixed  by 
hand,*  is  u^ed  to  designate  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  with  some  other  plant,  either 
for  the  purjKxse  of  imparting  a  more 
pleasant  odor  or  to  reduce  it«  strength, 
as  the  trade  tobacco  alone  is  commonly 
too  strong  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  Indian. 
Among  the  western  tril)es  tobatX'O  was 
ordinarily  used  by  mixing  with  it  gum, 
sumac,  and  bearlWrry,  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  two  kinds  of  willow,  manza- 
nita  leaves,  Jamestown  weed,  touchwood, 
dogwood  bark,  arrow wooii,  and  a  variety 
of  other  wcxxls,  barks,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
even  insects.  The  plant  was  commonly 
used  throughout  Euro|)e  as  an  antidote 
against  the  plague  and  other  diseases.  Its 
cultivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  veg- 
etal products,  brought  the  colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1908  the  prcxiuct  of 
tobacco  in  the  Unittnl  States  amounted  to 
718,061,380  pounds.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  for  the  vear  1900  was 
$283,076,546. 

Consult  Bragge,  Bibliothei'a  Nicotiana, 
1880;  Neander,  Tobaccologia,  1644;  Fair- 
holt^  Tolmcco,  its  Ilistorv  and  Associa- 
tions, 1859;  Grinneil,  Hlackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  1892;  JacolK«tein,  Tobacco  Indus- 
try in  U.  8.,  1907;  Monardes,  Hist.  Me- 
dicinal, 1574;  Nadaillac,  Ix?s  PifH^s  et  le 
Tal)ac  (Materiaux  jxiur  I'llistoire  Primi- 
tivederilomme,  1885);(^nrtis,  Am.  Ind., 
i-v,  1907-09;  McC.uin^in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
1897.     See  Pi ifes^  Smoking.        (j.  u.  m.) 

Tobagan.     See  Tohtgrjnn. 

Tobhipaagge  {To  IV hi-pang-ge) .  A 
former  Tewa  village  8  m.   n.  e.  of  the 

S resent  Nambe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The 
faml>e  T)e()ple  assert  that  it  was  reared, 
occupies!,  an<l  abandonoil  by  their  ancles- 
tors  piior  to  the  Sjmnish  advent  in  the 
16th  centurv. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Pai)ers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Tobiqne.  A  band  of  Malecit(»  living  on 
a  reserve  consisting  of  14,800 acres  of  for- 
est and  farming  lands  at  the  junction  of 
Tobioue  and  St  John  rs.,  Victoria  co.. 
New  Bnmswick.  They  numl)ered  157  in 
1910.  and  are  Roman' Catholics.  They 
gain  a  liveliho<Ml  by  hunting,  by  serving 
as  guides  and  luml>ennen,  and  as  labor- 
ers for  the  residents  of  Perth  and  And- 


over;  they  also  sell  their  native  wares, 
such  as  snowshoes,  axe-handles,  baskets, 
and  barrel-staves,  and  farm  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Tobio.— Vetn)mile,  AbnakiH,  122, 1866.  Tobiqne.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  157,  la'VS. 

Toboggan.  A  sort  of  sledge  in  use 
among  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  n.  e. 
North  America,  and  adopted  from  them, 
with  the  name,  by  the  whites.  The  to- 
lx)ggan  is  made  of  thin,  narrow  boards, 
10  or  12  ft  long,  bent  over  and  lashed  at 
the  end  and  covered  with  rawhide. 
Those  intende<l  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  are 
much  larger  than  those  now  us<3  for 
sliding  down  hills  in  s])ort.  The  word, 
which  has  l>een  sf)elled  in  English  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  tarbogan^  tottogarij  and 
tol)oggan,  which  is  the  usual  form  in  Eng- 
lish Canada,  came  into  the  language 
from  Canadian  French,  in  which  the  word 
is  old,  occurring  as  taftaganne  in  Leclercq 
(Nouv.  Rel.  <le  la  Gasp^ie.  70,  1691). 
In  French  Canadian  the  word  appears  in 
divers  forms,  as  tahagane,  tahogiue,  tohok" 
garij  ioltogan,  etc.,  some  of  them  influ- 
ence<l  by  English  spellings.  According 
to  Gerard  (infn,  1908)  **the  word  is 
from  Abnaki  uddbd^gdn,  meaning  *(what 
is)  used  for  dragicring,*  iromuddbd^ge,  *he 
uses  for  dragging,'  from  udUySe^  *he 
drags,  or  hauls,  with  a  cord.'  The  name 
was  that  of  an  Indian  drug  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  deer.  A  sleigh  or  drag  made  of 
wood  or  branches  was  designated  as 
uddMvdsk,  a  name  which,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  wheeled  vehicles,  was  applied 
to  a  wagon  or  a  carriage."    See  Sieas, 

A  prol)able  variant  of  tobo^ran  is  Tom 
Pungy  which  has  been  also  reiluced  to 
pung(i\.  v).  Theadoptionoftheuseofthe 
toboggan  by  the  whites  of  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  I'nit^'d  States  as  a  winter  sport 
'  has  given  rise  to  <lerivative  words,  as  the 
verb  toboggan,  toffogganer,  toftoggnnigl,  A 
sport  known  as  **  water  tobogganing"  was 
intnxluced  by  Paul  Boynton.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toby.     See  Winema. 

Tocane.    A  Chumashan  village  between 

Goletaand  l*tConcepcion,Cal.,  in  1542. 
Tocane.— Cabri I lo.  Narr.  (IM2).  in  Smith,  Colec. 
I>oc.    Fla.,   183,    lHft7.    Tolane.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  17. 1863.  ^ 

Tocas.  A  fonner  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  who 
were  gathered!  into  'mission  San  Buena- 
ventura de  las  Cuatro  Ci^^negas,  in  C-oa- 
huila. — Orozco  y  Berra,  (ie<».,  302, 1864. 

Tocaste.    A  village  entereilby  Ue  Soto 

in    1539,  shortly    before   reaching  Cale 

(Olagale),  and  prolmbly  about  the  upper 

\Vithlac(KX?hee  r.,  s.   from  the  present 

Ocala,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Tocaste.— <Tent1.  of  Elvas  (1657)  in  Bourne,  De 
S<)t(»  Niirr..  I,  36.  1904,  Ranjel  {ca.  1546),  ibid..  II, 
65.  19CM. 

Tocax.  A  place,  apparently  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  visited  by  Juan  Fardo 
in  1566.     It  luay'poBsibly  have  some  con- 
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nection     with    T-'xaway.     f*T    Tagwahi 
(q.  V.  . — M"»-.«n»-v  in  l^h  R**}".  B.  A.  E.. 

ToeholimalU.  Thtr  <  i«  -Men  Warbler  cian 
of  Ta«i?  jiUfMo,  N.  Mt-x. 

TickalimmAA  tAin^. — M. «'.  :•:•.  ver.-.-n.  note*  B.  A 
E .  mi'. 

Tochotno.  A  h'Tiui-r  Kuikhana  villa^ 
on  Ku.-k.ikwi!!!  r..  Alaska:  fop.  9  in 
18i4.— Zaj..skiii  .^u-t*-!  r-y  PetT^-»n  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska.  .S7.  1*^M. 

Tocia.  A  Cli'iiiuL-rhan  tribe,  one  of  sev- 
eral f-«nneriy  .vt  "ipyinj  t!if<\nintry  fnun 
Bufna  Vi>ta  an. I  Oarir^-:?  lake>  and  Kt-m 
r  to  thf  Sierra  Neva- la  an«l  Coast  raniie. 
Cal.  By  trwity  i.-f  Jiin«-  b«.  1^"^!.  these 
trilx-s,  \vbi.h  hail  Ix-en  r»=^liiix'<i  thn"»ujrh 
conflict  witli  the  Sjianianls  ami  with 
neitfhU'rin;;  Inilian«.  n^^^rveii  a  tract  1*»- 
tween  Tej-«n  i»a>>  aipl  Kern  r..  and  ct^levl 
the  remain- ler  mi"  their  lanilsto  the  Tnite^i 
States.  See  Barlx'ur  in  Sen.  Ex.  IXh.\4. 
32d  CVmc..  spe«.*.  st-ss.,  2o*^.  ISo:^. 

Tockaawgh.  Tockahow.  Tockwock.  Tock- 
wogh.     Se^*  T"'' VI '■'■'. 

Tocobaga.  A  tril»f.  aj-jMrently  t.f  Ti- 
maruan  artiniiy.  h«»Miiiir  in  ihr  I'.ith  ivn- 
tury  a  v  .n«ivlf  rabk-  territ-  -ry  alons:  the  w. 
coai^X.  m!  Fl«'ri'la  nMrthwarii  in-ni  Tani|>a 
l»av  and  i»i^Thaps  incluilint'  the  reiri«»n  of 
Withla<-.KM  h.er.  The  Paracoxi.  Hurri- 
pacuxi.  ei«'.,  of  thr  I»e  S.»t«i  narratives, 
nientji-n*-!   as  the  name  «•!  the  chief  or 


the  Sj laniards  U-^ian  X**  »-stablish  jHi>ts 
and  niis.-i«»ns.  the  tril.K.*  ^vas  unii"nnlv 
calle<i  T«»cMbatfa.  Thf  y  were  at  war  witli 
their  si  mi  hern  neii:hlH»rs.  tin*  l'alus;i. 
until  |x*ai*'  \va«i  luaile  thri«u::h  the  effort^ 
of  Mt'iien-le/  aK.ut  l^Tn.  Like  the  i»ther 
amient  trii.es  of  Fl.^rida.  they  pn.liably 
dwindled  to  tinal  extinrtiini  from  the  in- 
roads of  invailiiitr  .SMiiinole. 


^^^^  Fla.— Bell  in  Moree,   Rep-  to  Sec. 
^^S;^k^.^cSiiTuption  of  ^'"f^'^'J^- 

.See  Tuckahoe.--OenLTd).  A  former  tnhe 
on  Chester  r.  on  the  e.  shore  of  Majj:^^*** 
In  16i:iS  Smith  estimated  them  at  100  war- 
rir.T?:  thev  wer«  then  allies  of  the  Cone^- 
Tou-a.  Their  princii-iljilU^,  of  the^.^^^ 
name,  was?  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  n>er, 
about  7  m.  frtim  iti^  mouth,  in  Queen  Anne 
CO.  Brinton  identifier  them  with  the 
Nanticoke,  althoujrh  Smith  mentions  the 
two  as  distinct  tribe;*.  j 

Ui9     T«ckwo3E.-Bozman.    Md.     l^U4^^ 
Tockwech  ->m  ih,  op.  clt-,  map.    Toorwofjwj- 

"icprlnt  .    Tofhwoeto—Shea,  Cath.  Mi»,  «. 

Tododaho.     See  Waihaiotnrho. 

To«le.     See  Pifhiwj,  Hunting. 

Toffiairamiut  An  &kimo  tribe  mhal*- 
itin/the  country  about  To^iak  l.ay  and 
adjaivnt  lakes.  Alas-ka.  They  are  primi- 
tive in  their  habit.s  hut  excellent  hiinten*. 
Wonun  dre«»  in  the  feathered  5»kins  ot 
swan-*,  kwse,  and  cranes.  The  villaga 
aiv  Kkiiik.  Imiak.  Kashaiak,  Kaasianak. 
Knhikak.  T^viak.  Tuniakpuk    l^^ljk. 

TofiafUDUt.— Ntls^'u  in  iMh  Rep.  B.  A.  t..  map. 

Togiak.     A  Tojriagamiat  village  at  the 
m.Hiih  of  Togiak  r.,  Alaska:  pop.  276  in 

1SS4^  i»4  in  1S90. 

xiciMmiut-llih  Census,  Alaska,  164.  li*93  »the 
ieoSr^To«i«mttto.— Pelroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
is  iNM.  TuJiS.— Tebenkof  (1M91  quoted  bv 
Biikf r.  Tio^T  nil  t.  Alaska.  19i>2.  Tiifi»Uk.-i?arl- 
chef    i'*-*«^   qu.»iwi  by  Baker.  il»id. 

Togiak.     A  trailing   station  on  the  e. 
•shore  of  Tt^iak  bav,  Alaska:  ik)V».  28  in 

ISSlX  14  in  1J^'.H1. 

Tofiak  Sution— ivtr^^ff  in  UUh  Census  Ala.«>KH. 

Togiaratsorik.      A     Kui>kwo^mint     !*-»• 
kinu»  vilhure  on  the  left  Imnk  of  Kiifiko- 


rar««oxi.--<;.nti.,.7  KlvH.«*  .  . 

*•*?"*«*• —Foi  J  tan.- 1.1  .i-i.  l."*:"*    in  Fronoli.  Hi>t. 


■AM^vi     •         r.       *'*■'*•     •    5*»*'l"     '"HI'S..    .'%.    l?s»4.       Um- 

Crzr*V~:'^*".'**'  ".■•».  l'»»'^    i"  Kourno.  Do  5>4>to 
«BrT..  II,  ty,^  l>i4 

Toctoethla.  A  f«)rnier  Seminole  town, 
Pettled  ],y  40  or  W  warriors?  from  Kan- 
chali;  situatrsi  w.  of  ChattaluKX-hee  r.. 
to  m.  alx)ve  Flint  r.  junction,  in  Jack&>n 


kwini  r..  Alaska:  pop.  52  in  1880. 

Ta«hiarat*oriamute. — ^Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  'T^. 

lNN\    Tofiarhasoiiamate. — Hallock  in  Nat.  Geog- 

Ma>r..  IX.  >v*.  1>^. 
Togae.     A  name  applied   in  Maine  to 

the  sj'eci*^  oi  lake-trout  known  in  9i>nie 

other  part?  of  the  country  as  namaycush. 

The  form  tmi'j  is  aUo  in  use,  and  the  ppell- 
inii   ^':;"f'   would    indimite    a  derivation 

throuuh  Canadian  French  from  Micinai* 
or  rassziniatimxidy.  According  to  Liv- 
inp^ton  Stone  {  Kep.  V.  8.  Oomm,  Fish, 
lS72-7:>.  22i>K  the  tojrue  is  the  great  gray- 
tmiit  I  .*vT///io  t"iinf\  found  in  New  Brun?* 
wit'k  and  Maine,  and  called  in  L.  Temie- 
conata,  tuhnli.  The  nreidse  origin  of  the 
won!  >itvms  not  to  l>e  know  n.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Togwingani  (  7b-<7ir#?4/;'-a-ni).  A  Vavi- 
otso  trilv  living  'about  Malheur  lake. 
K  <  )re^..  in  l>v*<l.  **Captain  Egan"  was  its 
chief,  and  the  tril>e  has  usually  been  calletl 
Snakes.— Powell,  PaviotsoMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
ISSl. 
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Tohaha.  A  piibtribe,  apparently  Ton- 
kawan,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  near  the  Colorado  r.,  on  the  line 
of  travel  from  San  Antonio  to  e.  Texas. 
They  wert'  closely  associated  with  but 
distinct  from  the  Toho,  and  also  closely 
allied  with  the  Kmct  and  Cavas.  What 
Hi»em8  to  l>e  the  first  mention  of  them  was 
maclein  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata.  Mendoza's 
guide  to  central  Texas.  He  included 
them  and  the  Emet  (Emati)  in  the  list 
of  tril)es  said  by  him  to  live  3  days  e.  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  La  Salle  heard  of 
the  Tohaha  in  1687  before  croeeing  the 
Colorado.  They  were  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Teao,  through  whose  vil- 
lage La  Salle  passed  a  short  distance  e.  of 
the  same  river.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact,  aside  from  the  similarity  of 
names  and  aascx'iates,  that  in  1689  and  1690 
Massanet,  fn)m  personal  knowledge,  three 
times  reported  the  Tohaha  (whom  he 
called  Toaa,  or  Toao)  as  living  in  the  very 
vi<'inity  where  \ji  Salle  had  so  shortly 
before  visiteil  the  Teao. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  supple- 
mented by  some  i)ositive  data,  it  may  be 
inferre<l  that  the  Tohaha  were  j)robably 
T(mkawan.  In  1691  Massanet enumerated 
the  Toaa,  Tojo,  Emet,  Cavas,  and  Sana  in 
a  list  of  tril)es  living  k.  of  Arroyodel  Cibolo 
and  speaking  a  non-Coahuiltecan  lan- 
guage. According  to  Joutel  the  Teao  spoke 
a  language  different  from  that  of  the  Cenis 
(Hasinai).  If  the  Toyal  mentioned  by 
Belleisle  (1719-21)  were  the  Tohaha,  as 
peems  not  unlikely,  his  account  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  allied  with  the 
coast  trilx»s,  an<l  therefore  were  probably 
not  Karankawan.  Moret)ver,  there  is 
some  positive  evidence  that  the  Sana 
(q.  v.),  at  least,  wereofTonkawanaflTilia- 
tion.  While  the  Tohaha  seem  not  to  be 
mentione<l  after  Belleisle's  account,  as- 
suming their  identity  with  the  Toyal,  the 
Toho  and  their  other  associates  continue 
t<^)  be  mentioned  for  some  time.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Te4o.— Joutel  (1637)  In  Mawry,  IWk;.,  iii,298. 1878. 
To«A.— MHrwuDot  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asuo.  Quar., 
II,  2S6.  1899.  T<MU>.--Ma»>anet  (1689),  ibid.,  213. 
Tohaha.-  .lontel  (1(>H7).  op.  cit.,  288.  Tohahe.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv.  78, 
1870.  Tohaka.— Joutel,  Jour..  Kng.  trans.,  90, 
1719.  Toyal*. -Belleisle  (1719-21)  in  Marjrry, 
iK^r..  VI.  3.39.  1886  (i<ientical?).  Tuxaxa.— Juan 
SabeatA  (1683)  in  Menduza,  Viaje.  MS. 

Tohaktivi  {To-hik-ti-vi).  A  Paviotso 
tril)e  formerly  about  the  White  mts.,  near 
the  head  of  Owens  r.,  e.  Cal. — Powell, 
Paviotso  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Tohlka  ( T!(/lk!a ) .  A  llaida  town  of  the 
Tohlka-gitunai  familv,  formerly  on  the 
N.  cijast  of  (Tpaham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Marset  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — S wan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Tohlka-gitunai  (  71(7  Ik  la  gitAna^-i,  *the 
Gitunsof  Tohlka').  A  llaida  family  of 
the  Kagle  clan,  name<l  from  its  town, 
Tohlka  (q.  v.).     They  formed  one  family 


with  the  Widja-gitunai,  Chets-gitunai, 
and  Dj  US-hade.  (j.  r.  b.  ) 

T!olk!a  gttAna'-i.— 8wanton,  €k>nt  Haida,  275. 
1905.  Totlgya  gyiflBai'.— Boas,  12th  RepTN.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  23, 1898. 

Tohnokalong.  A  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r..  Ion.  64® 

Toho.  A  subtribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  closely  associated  with  but  distinct 
from  the  Tohaha.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  they  lived  on  Colorado 
r.,  Texas.  For  their  location,  probable 
linguistic  affiliation,  and  early  mention, 
see  Tohaha.  While  the  Tohaha  disap- 
pear after  1721,  at  the  latest,  the  Toho, 
m  later  times  more  commonly  called  Ton 
or  Tuu,  and  their  associates,  the  Emet 
and  Cavas  (Caguas),  continue  to  be 
known.  About  1740  and  thereafter  they 
entered  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  there 
as  late  as  1765.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited  below,  consult  the  manu- 
script mission  records  of  8an  Antonio  de 
Valero.  The  names  Tuu  and  Tou  sugg^est 
Tups  and  Tops  (q.  v.),  names  of  a  tribe 

apparently  Karankawan.  (h.  b.  b.) 
Atayoa.— Caoczade  Vaca  (1584),  Smith  trans.,  121, 
1871.  Atoyoa. -Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82, 
1869  (misprint).  Tayos.  —  Cabeza  de  Vaca  ai 
Quoted  by  Barcia,  Ensayo,  13,  1723  (these  three 
forms  probably  refer  to  the  Toho  rather  than  to 
the  Aaai).  Thoo.— Massanet  (1600)  in  Dlctamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS.  TohaB.-Jontel,  Jour., 
Eng.  e<l.,  90,  1719.  Tohan.— Joutel  in  Margry, 
Di^c..  III.  288,  1878.  Toho.— Talon  (1698).  ibid., 
612.  Tokau.— Joutel.  Jour.,  Eng.  ed.,  115,  ITUi 
Too.— Massanet  ( 1689),  MS.  Tozo.-^outcl  quoted 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  213, 1905. 

Tohol.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Chlate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^»d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tohome.  A  former  Muskhojgean  tribe  of 
the  Crulf  coast,  speaking  a  diafect  of  Choc- 
taw (Margry,  D^c,  iv,  427.  514-31, 
1880).  Their  cabins  stood  8  leagues  n. 
of  the  French  settlement  at  Mobile,  on 
the  w.  side  of  Mobile  r.  The  number  of 
warriors  was  estimated  in  1702  at  JiSO. 
They  were  allies  of  the  French  and  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 
Aom^.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  235, 1851.    Oho- 


caiit  (1702).  ibid.,  78.  iTohomo's.— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Margry, IX^c, IV. 427, 1880.  Tomaas.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribi'S,  in,  79,  1854.  Toiim8.-~ 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv.  514,  1880. 
Tomes.— P^uicaut  (1710),  ibid.,  v,  427, 1883.  Tom- 
makoos.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  234,  1860 
(perhaps  identical).  Toomoa.— Iberville  (1700) 
In  Margry,  D4c.,  iv.  872, 1880. 

Tohontaenrat  ( *they  are  white-eared.' — 
Hewitt).  A  Huron  tribe  formerly  living 
in  Ontario  and  a  member  of  the  Huron 
confederation.  8canonaenrat,  where  the 
Jesuits  established  the  mission  of  St 
Michel,  was  their  only  recorded  village. 
In  1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Uurons 
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by  the  Iroquois,  the  Tohontaenrat  aban- 
doned their  villaj^e  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Seiieoa.     See  Kanafjaro.         (j.  m.) 

TahonUenrat.— Jos.  Rel.  1&14.  9:),  1858.  TohonU- 
enraa.— .res.  Kel.  Iti37.  113,  1858.  Tohontaenrat.— 
Jes.  Rel.  lC:i9.  50.  1858.  Tohota«nrat.— Parkman. 
Jesuits,  iiinp.  1883. 

Tohookatokie.  Mentioned  together  with 
Wichita,  C'a<.ldo,  Biloxi,  Alatmma,  Dela- 
ware?, Shawnee,  Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Qiiapaw,  and  a  number  of  others  as 
troublesome  intruders*  in  Texas  in  1849. 
The  list  as  given  contains  several  duplica- 
tions and  other  errors.  This  name  can 
not  \Kt  identified  with  any  regular  tri!>e 
name,  and  may  possibly  be  intended  for 
a  band  of  Cherokee  under  the  leadership 
of    the  chief    DegatAga,    known  to  the 

whites  a.s  Tokatoka.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tahookatuke.— I^ithiiin,  Var.  of  Man,  350,  1850. 
Tohookatokie*.— < 'at lolt  (1849)  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
1849.  33.  1850.    Tuhuktukia.— Latham.  <»p.  oit. 

Tohopeka  (Creek:  Tuhupki^  from  itu- 
Mpk'i,  'wooden  fence,'  and,  l)y extension, 
*fort*).  The  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Bend 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  the  site  of  a  tem- 
porary fl>rt  where  the  warlike  remnants 
of  the  CrcHi'ks,  numl)ering  1,000,  experi- 
enced their  last  and  decisive  defeat  irom 
the  Anieri(^an  army  un<ler  Gen.  Jackson, 
with  its  Cherokee  allies.  Mar.  27,  1814, 
leaving  557  dead  on  the  field.  See  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  GO,  1848.        {a.  s.  a.)  " 

Tohopekaliga  (Creek:  'fence  or  fort 
placed  there' )•  A  former  Seminole  vil- 
lage, probably  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  s.  w.  Orange  co.,  Fla. 
Philip  was  their  chief  in  18,S7. 
TohopikaUga.— H.  II.  Kx.  THm-.  74  (1823).  19th 
Cong..  1st  ><cs<i..  27.  1821'..  Tohopkolikie*.— Drake, 
Bk.  In«ls..  bk.  4.  140.  1M8.  Topchalinky.— II.  R. 
Doo.  78.  i5th  Conjr..  2d  >css..  map,  768-9,  1838 
(prolmbly  identical).  Topekaliga.— Jcnup  (18.37), 
ibid.,  65. 

To-ho-sa.     See  Ihhaifan. 

Tohon.     The   Puma  clan  of  the  Chua 

(Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To'-ho-iih  wun-wu.— FewkVs  in  Am.  Anthr.,  VTI, 
402, 1^94 '  'run- wii -^clan ) .    Tohoii-winwtL— Fewkes 
in  lyth  Hop.  B.  A.  E..  f»82,  1900. 

Toikhichi.  A  former  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tri})e  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf  n,  UH)0. 

Toikiming.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1059,  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — 
Cotton  (1^59)  in  Mas.-*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ists.,  I,  204,  18()<). 

Toisa.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  which  formerly  occupied 


the  w.  bank  of  Tip|)ecanoe  r.,  nearly  op- 
p<>site  Bloomingsburg,  Fulton  co.,'lna. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  1836. — Tippe- 


canoe treat v  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
702,  1873. 

Toiwait  (  To-i-irait).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
formcrlv  a])out  the  lower  sink  of  the  Car- 
eon,  \y.  Nevada  (Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881).  They  weresai<lto  num- 
ber about  400  in  1870,  moHt  of  them  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  the  E.  part  of  the 
territorv. 


Toy  Pah-Vtes.— Campbell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  111. 
1870.  Toy  Pi-TTtea.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119.1  W6.  loy'- 
ya-wi-ti-knt'-teh.~Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada.  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1876  (formerly  at  the  upper  Kink  of  the 
Carson:  sig.  '  tule  eaters' ;  said  to  have  been  ap- 
plied also  to  the  Pavlot«>o  at  the  lower  sink). 

Tojagna.     Mentioned  by  OHate  (Doc 

InM.,  XVI,  115, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 

Mexico  in  1598.  It  was  possibly  Keresan. 
Toajfua.^ Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  136,  lSf$9 
(mr»quotinKOfiate).  Toyafoa.— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  155, 1893  (mi.«»print). 

Tok.     A  Koyukukbotana  village  on  an 

island  at  the  iunction  of  Koyukuk  r.  with 

the  Yukon,  Alaska,  having  6  inhabitants 

in  1844. 

Tok.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Tokha- 
kate.— Zagotikin  in  Nuuv.  Ann.  Voy..  6th  »..  xxi, 
map,  1850.  Tok-kakat.— Tikhmeuiei  quou-d  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Tok-khakat.— Zaguekin  quitted  by 
Petn>fr  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Tokannee*8  Village.  A  fonner  mixed 
Winnebago  and  Menominee  vilia^, 
nameil  after  a  chief,  situated  on  the  Site 
of  Manston,  Juneaa  co.,  Wis.,  in  1837. 
It  contained  only  five  or  six  wigwams. — 
De  la  Ronde  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VII,  359,  1876. 

Tokeatl'B  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
a  Takn  chief  in  Alaska;  pop.  26  in  1880.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Tokoaath(  Tok*oa\itht  * Toquat  proper') . 
A  sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tnbe.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 
1890. 

Tokoaifl  (Tokoa^is,  *  looking  down  on 
his  family ' — the  name  of  an  ancestor). 
A  division  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  saMivision 
of  the  Bellacoola  of  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tokoann.  The  Black-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

To-ko'-a-nu  wim-wu.— Fewke«  In  Am.  Anthr.,  Vll, 

401,  18VU  (»r///l-irM=clan). 

Tokochi.    The  Wildcat  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Tokotci  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..6M, 
1900.    To-ko-tci  wim>wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 

vn,  404.  1894. 

Tokogalgi  (Creek:  'tadpole  people'). 

A  small  Yuchi  town  on  Kichofoni cr.,  an 

affluent  of  Flint  r.,  s.  w.  Geoivia. 
Too-ao-fful-egau.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch.  $8,1918. 
Tohofaliaa.— Moll  map  in  Hiimphrejrs.  Acct..  17S0. 
Tokogalgi— GaUK'hi't.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 146. 18M. 

Tokonabi  (Hopi:  'place of  the  mnning 
water  in  the  canyon.' — Fewkea).  A  ru- 
ineii  pueblo  in  s.  Utah,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  junction  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado with  the  Colorado,  known  by  tra- 
dition an  the  place  whence  came  the  Ala 
(Horn)  and  the  Chua  (Snake)  dans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Tokonabi.  -  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  N>7. 
19(K).    TokoonaTi.— Voth.  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 

30,  1905. 

Toktakamai  ('plac^e  of  thimble-ber- 
ries')- A  Squawmish  village  on  the  right 
hsLuk  of  Sjuawmittht  r.,  w.  Brit  Col. 

Tawkamee— Hrit.  Adm.  chart,  no.  1917.  Tokti'- 
kamai.— Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474. 1900. 
Tqt'l'qumai.— Boas.  M$..B.  A.E..  1887. 

Tolemato.  A  Yamasee  village  and  mi9- 
Hion  station  about  1595  on  the  i^osuat  of 


TOLOAWATHLA — TOMAHAWK 


Georgia,     in  1597,  in  an^er  at  the  re- 


i  heir  of  the  chief 
orgaiUKiti  a  revolt  aicainHt  the  njia- 
nions,  resultiiitc  in  the  niunier  of  Father 
Corpa  and  'A  other  riii!«ionarie3,  the  de- 
Htrui'tioii  i)f  much  jiroiHTty  at  the  differ- 
ent niis^iiu  villaifef,  and  the  aliondoa- 
nient  of  all  the  niist^iona  of  that  n^ion  for 
Mevenil  vears.  See  To/hqiiI,  (j.  m.) 
Telraim'— UntuUi,  KOMlvo,  lA.  ITU.  TolMiito.— 
Ibl.l.    tatauito.— FnirlMiikH,  Flu..  111.  1901. 

Toloawathls.  A  foriDer  Seminole  town 
0(1  the  IV.  Biile  uf  Ohatlnhoochet)  r.,  Fla., 
10  m.  B>>ove  the  forks.  RheL-oiiliataunco 
H'liaits  ihii'f  in  JK2:S.  (U.  R.  Kx.  Doc. 
74  {IWm,  litth  Conn:.,  iHtness.,  27, 1826.) 

Toloeabit  fiilafe  of  tlio  big  head').  A 
former  village,  o(ini|iied  liv  either  the 
Oahuilla  ( Kaniii)  or  the  f*i'rranoH.  on  the 
xih)  of  KMlIaiidx,  a,  Cal. 

SunnMo.— ItnrtuiiiISRSilii  U.K.  F:x.  Duc.TS. 
31th  l'ini«..  M  WA.  117,  lHli7.  Su  TiMntM.— Ca- 
in] k'ria.  Hint,  tteii  neniardln<.V<il.,39.l9a'.:.  T»l*- 
Hbit.— Ibl'l. 

Tolowa.     An  .Athajjaocan   tribe  of  ex- 
Irenii-s.  w.C'iiiitoniiB.     When  li  rut  known 
■    -    ■  Hlthof 


Klamath  r.  ticnrly  tu  tin-  Ontwn  line, 
inclailing  Smith  r.  valley  and  the  follow- 
ing vilinKi'!':  Kchiilil,  KhiHmkhwuttnnne, 
and  Kliomtuiinc  of  tlie  Kliaaiiiotone 
brench;  Cheethltiehtuiine,    Tatlatunne, 
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Ataakut,  Meetkeni.  StuDtusnnwhott,  Tar- 
ghinaaton,  ThltBUsmetunne,  and  Turghe- 
Htltsatiin.  Thev  were  (fathered  on  a  res- 
ervation in  1SS2.  wliich  wax  eBtabli^lied 
on  lea^il  land,  bnt  it  was  aban<l<>ned  in 
1868,  aiiice  whiih  time  the  Tolowa  have 
nhifted  tor  thenixelvee.  They  are  inueh 
demoreli/ed  am)  greatljr  reduced  innum- 
l>eni.  Their  lanKuaee  is  nnintelligilile  to 
the  Hnpa.  In  cnltiire  they  resemble  the 
flupa  and  the  Yurok,  thechief  difference 
beingin  theirfolkloreand  religion.  They 
have  l>een  gr«itly  influenced  by  the  sea. 
iqliiU.— IKincy.  NHlEunQetiinne  JH.  TOrftb..  B. 
■    "   ""' ilhernliinguagu':  NiUtDiinetuiino 


TkUw*.— BdotiieniBiiiii : 


n.— Cnxik.  US.. 
uienwnlnlDd.Alt.B^.'JKB.iKiH.  touwl— tun- 
crolt,  KM.  Rarwi,  1,40,  INTt.  To-lo  wnfa.— Gibba 
1nSi%ooli.Tiift.In<l,Tribes,in.lsiJ.ls.M.  Tolowt— 
Taylor  In  <M.  Farmer,  Jiiiiu  ».  MVH)  (Vnruk  name 
"(  Ei'hulll,  applied  bywhtlfato  ili«  whole  tribe). 

ToItloU.  A  divergent  northern  dialect 
of  the  Yokuts,  formerly  Pi>oken  fariliest 
up  Bun  Joa<)i]in  t.,  Cal.  Tlie  lafit  person 
actually  nxinjc  this  dialect  (a  woman)  is 
.said  ti)  have  died  about  30  vears  prior 
to  1907.  See  Kneberin  Univ'.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  311,  .t-H  1907. 

Toltiaiding.  A  former  Ilupa  ville^K  on 
Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  inouth  of  Supiilvcr. 

TOLUakUi.— Ooddai^.  Life  and  Ciiltun  of  the 
Hiipa,  12. 1903. 

.  Toltn.— The  Son  clan  of  TaoM  pueblo, 
-V.  Mex, 

Tolla  tai-u.-.M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  B.. 
1910  (Mi'ii'i-' people). 

Talonaowon.  A  n  Oneida  settlement  ne«r 
(ireen  Bay,  WiM.,in  Ism. 

laluBtMroB.— Oniivford  (1K36)  In  H.  R.  Doc.  ITR, 
WlllDiiiK.   l»t«sH.,  17.  IMO. 

Tolvattn.  \  di^'ision  of  the  Tenaiiku- 
tchiu  on  Tanana  r,,  Alaska. — .Mien,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  l:i7,  1387. 

Tomaehiehi.    See  T'lmnchifhi. 

Tomahawk.  The  name  applied  to  a 
wea|Kin  or  a  group  of  weapons  in  com- 
mon use  amontc  the  Atitonqiiian  tribes 
of  E.  Tiiited  Slated.  The  early  writera 
on  Virt;iiiia  cite  Iheword  from  thedla- 
lectsof  tbiilri^onai't'imni(i}tick,Ufmahatk, 
iiimitliake,taiiiahanc{,8iTachey,\6l2),(ite.: 
'ither  earlv  fonns  are  tfiinmi/ltawt  and 
lomLog  (Church,  I'hilip'a  War,  24, 1718). 
The  I)elaware  dialect  has  I'imahitim; 
the  .Mahican,  lummiheran;  the  Mawachu- 
sut,  tomlifgan;  the  Abnaki,  lamahigan. 
The  word  has  come  into  Knglish  prolia- 
bly  from  the  Virfritnan  dialect  That 
tins  word  is  common  to  widely  scattered 
.\lgonipiian  peoples  is  indicated  by  the 
!a<-i  that  tnitomnioheg<iim  is  the  Cree  word 
for  hammer.  A  conimon  conception  of 
the  tomahawk  is  that  it  was  the  nearest 


tiatchet,  although  the  term  was  early 
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applied  to  various  forms  of  the  club,  as 
inaicated  in  the  following  citations. 

Describing  a  clandestine  visit  to  one  of 
the  houses  of  worship  of  the  Virpnia 
Indians,  Beverley  says:  **  We  found  large 
Shelves,  and  ui)on  these  Shelves  three 
Mat8,  each  of  which  was  roll'd  up,  and 
Bow'd  fast.  These  we  handed  down  to 
the  light,  and 
to  save  time  in 
unlacing  the 
Seams,  we 
made  use  of  a 
Knife,  and 
ripp'd  them, 
witnout  doing 
any  damage  to 
the  Mats.  In 
one  of  these  we 
found  some 
vast  Bones,  which  we  judg'd  to  be  the 
Bones  of  Men,  particularlv  we  meas- 
ured one  Thigh-lx)ne,  and  found  it  two 
foot  nine  inches  long:  In  another  Mat,  we 
found    some  Indian    Tomahawks    linelv 


TOMAHAWK  DESCRIBED  AND   ILLUSTRATED   BY   BEVERLEY 


Olobc-heaoeo   Club,  Somctimcs   Repcrred  to   as   a   tomahawk 

grav*d  and  painte<l.  These  resemblM  the 
wooden  Faulchion  usM  by  the  Prize- 
fighters in  England,  except  that  they  have 
no  guard  to  save  the  Fingers.  They  w^ere 
made  of  a  rough  heavy  Wood,  and  the 


Olobc-heaoeo  Club  with  spike,  soMt- 
Times  Reperreo  to  as  a  tomahawk 

shape  of  them  is  represented 
in  the  Tab.  10,  No.  3. 
Among  these  Tomahawks 
was  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw;  there 
was  fasten' d  to  it  a  Wild  Turky's  Beanl 
painted  red,  and  two  of  the  longest 
Feathers  of  his  Wings  hung  dangling  at 
it,  by  a  string  of  al)()nt  6  Inches  long, 
ty'dto  the  end  of  the  Tomahawk.** 
(Beverley,  Virginia,  29,  1705.) 


Club  with  Bpikc,  opten  described  as  a  tomahawk 

The  tomahawk  was  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  ceremony,  and  the  matter  of 
its  use  and  embellishment  are  well  set 


forth  by  Rogers:  ** Another  instrument 
of  great  esteem  and  importance  among 
them  is  the  tomahawk.  This  is  an  an- 
cient weapon  universally  used  by  them 
in  war,  before  they  were  taught  the  use 
of  iron  and  steel;  since  which  hatchets 
have  l>een  8ul>stituted  in  lieu  of  them. 
But  this  instrument  still  retains  its  use 

and  importance 
in  public  trans- 
actions; and, 
like  the  pipe,  is 
often  very  si^- 
nifii!ant.  This 
weapon  Is 
form^  much 
like  a  hatchet, 
having  a  long 
stem  or  han- 
dle; the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  knob  of  solid  wxxxi, 
well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men's 
brains  out,  which  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stem  tenninates  in  a  point  where  the 
edge  would  be,  if  made  a  hatchet,  which 
pomt  is  set  a  little  hooking  or  coming 
toward  the  stem;  and  near  the  center, 
where  the  stem  or  handle  pierces  the 


The  Tomahawk-Pipe  of  Traoc 


hea<l,  another  point  projects  for- 
ward of  a  consideral>le  length, 
which  serves  to  thrust  with  Tike 
a  spear  or  jnke  pole. 

* 'The  tomahawk  likewise  isomamented 
with  feathers  and  paintings,  disposed  and 
variegated  in  many  significant  forms,  ac- 
cording t(;  the  occasion  and  end  for  which 
it  is  used,  and  on  it  they  keep  journals  of 
their  marches  and  most  important  and 
noted  occurrences  in  a  kind  of  hiero- 

§lyj>hic8.     When  the  council  is  called  to 
eliberate  war,  the  tomahawk  is  painted 
all  over  red,  and  when  the  council  sits  it  is 


CELT-HATCMET,    COMMONLY    REQAROCD    AS    TM    TTMOAL    TOMMHAWII 

laid  down  by  the  chief,  and  if  war  is  con- 
cluded upon,  the  captain  of  the  young 
warriors  takes  it  up  and  with  it  in  his 
hands  dances  and  smgs  the  war-song,  as 
before  mentioned.  When  the  counvil  is 
over,  this  hatchet,  or  some  other  of  the 
kind,  is  sent  hy  the  hands  of  some  war- 
rior to  every  tribe  conwrned,  and  with  it 
he  presents  a  belt  of  wampum  and  de- 
livers his  message,  throwing  the  hatchet 
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on  the  pround,  which  i»  taken  up  by  one  of 
their  most  expert  warriors,  if  tiiey  chu8e 
to  join;  if  not,  they  return  it,  and  with  a 
l)elt  of  their  wampum  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion." (Knox,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii, 
165-6,  1767.) 

The  following  from  McCulloh's  Re- 
searches (134,  1829)  is  of  much  later 
date  than  the  preceding,  and  indicates 
the  conception  of  the  tomahawk  at  that 
time:  "The  tomahawk,  which  is  some- 
timed  considered  a  weapon  pecruliar  to 
the  American  Indians,  was  originally  a 
club  carved  into  some  convenient  shape. 
It  was  most  commonly  a  stout  stick  about 
three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  large 
knob,  wherein  a  projecting  bone  or  flint 
was  often  inserted.  The  hatchets  of  the 
Indians  that  are  now  called  tomahawks 
are  of  Euroj)ean  device,  and  the  stone 
hatchets  so  often  found  in  our  fields  and 
called  by  the  same  term  were  not  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  mechanical  tools." 
See  Axes,  ( 'alumety  CeltSy  Hatchets. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
consult  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  x,  no.  2,  1908;  Gookin  (1674)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  152, 1792;  Josse- 
lyn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  309,  1833; 
flolmes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908 
(and  authorities  therein  cited);  Smith, 
Hist.  Virginia,  Arbered.,  1884;  Strachey, 
Virginia,  106,  1849;  Tooker,  Algonquian 
Ser.,  Ill,  40,  1901;  Wood,  New  P^ngland*s 
Prospect,  66,  1(>34.  (w.  ii.  h.) 

Tom^  (Span.  ThojiiaK).  The  most 
noted  Bidai  chief  of  the  18th  century, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Spanish  docu- 
ments after  1755.  Within  or  before  this 
year  he  was  officially  name<l  capUan  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  His  village  was 
w.  of  Trinity  r.,  Texa«,  near  modern 
Bidais  cr.,  which  appears  on  a  Spanish 
map  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
as  Kio  Santo  Tomas  (Mapa  (ieografica  de 
las  Provincias  Septcntrionales,  n.  d., 
B(''xar  Archive^?).  (ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Tomassee.    The  name  of  two  or  more 

former  Cherokee  settlements,    viz:    (1) 

On  Tomassee  cr.  of  Keowee  r.,  in  Oconee 

CO.,  S.  C ;  (2)  on  Little  Tennessee  r.  near 

the    entrance  of    Burningtown    cr.,   in 

Macon  co.,  S.  C.     The  correct  form  and 

interpretation  of  the  name  are  unknown. 
TimoMy.— Moonev  in  19th  Uep.  B.  A.  E  .  535. 1900 
(quoted  form).  Toma«»ee.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted 
by  Royce  in  5th  Uep.  B.  A.  E.,  143.  1887.  Ty- 
mahM. — Mooney,  op.  clt.  (<inoted  form). 

Toman.      A    notefl    Menominee  chief, 

properly  called  Thomas  ( 'arron.     He  was 

lx)rn,  according  to  Grignon   (Wis.  Hist. 

Soc.    Coll.,  Ill,   267,    1857),    al)Out   1752, 

though  the  inscription  on  the  monument 

erected  over  his  grave  by  John  I^w,  of 

Green  Bay,  makes  him  but  56  years  of 

age  at   his  death,  July  8,  1818  (Morse, 

Rep.    Sec.    War,    53,    1822;    Draper    in 

Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  58,  1855).     He 

was   the  second  son  of    Old  C'arron,   a 


half-blood  French  and  Menominee,  act- 
ing head  chief.  His  mother  was  prob- 
ably an  Abnaki.  Though  not  the  offi- 
cial chief  of  the  tribe  bv  inheritance, 
he  was  regarded  as  chief  in  authority, 
since  the  hereditary  title  was  held  by  one 
incapable  of  ruling.  He  was  met  by 
Zebulon  Pike  in  18&,  who  employed  him 
as  guide  and  speaks  of  his  friendship  for 
Americans,  though  subsequent  acts  did 
not  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  true  that,  notwithstanding  Te- 
cumselfs  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Me- 
nominee to  join  in  the  war  on  the  United 
States  settlements,  Tomau  stood  firmly 
for  peace,  yielding  only  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent that  such  of  his  young  men  as  wished 
to  join  as  individuals  might  do  so.  He 
advised  against  so  doing,  however,  and 
only  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  I-ater,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tomau  allied  himself  with  the  British, 
and  with  probably  100  of  his  warriofB 
accompanied  Col.  Dickson  in  1812  in  the 
capture  from  the  Americans  of  Ft  Macki- 
naw, though  there  was  no  fighting.  It 
was  during  this  expedition  that  Oshkosh 
was  placed  under  Tomau*8  special  care. 
He  was  also  with  Proctor  and  Dickson  in 
the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  and  in  1814, 
with  about  80  Menominee,  accompanied 
Dickson  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  took 
part  in  the  battle  in  which  the  American 
commander  Maj.  Holmes  fell.  In  1816 
Tomau  gave  permission  to  the  United 
States  troops  to  build  a  fort  in  Menominee 
territory.  Two  years  later  he  died  at 
Mackinaw  from  excessive  intoxication, 
and  was  buried  there.  Tomau  was  of 
the  Prairie-(hi(!ken  clan,  and  was  thrice 
married;  his  first  wife,  Kiwakomuqkiu 
('Wandering  A  round  M  was  a  Menomi- 
nee woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Separating  from  this  wife  he  married  two 
sisters,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived  until 
they  died  and  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
four  children.  Oonsult  Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  pt.  1,  54,  1896. 

Tombigbee     (Itnmhi-hikpi,      *  coffin 

maker. ' — Gatschet ) .     A  former  Choctaw 

town  on  or  near  Tombigbee  r.,  w.  Ala 

bama. 

Tambeohe.— Lattre,  map  of  U.  S.,  17S4.  Tombeebl.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v.  169, 1789.  Tombechb<.— Ro- 
mans, Fla.,  3'26.  1775.  Tombeehe.— Jefferys,  Am. 
Atlas,  map  6. 1776.  Tombeeohy.— Jefferys,  FreDch 
Dom.  Am..  135,  map,  1761. 

Tomcha  (Tom^-rha).  A  former  Maidu 
settlement  on  the  left  bank  of  Feather  r., 
E.  of  Ix)mo,  Sutter  co. ,  Cal.      (  r.  b.  d.  ) 

Toam'-oha.-^Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni., 

'282,  1S77. 

Tom^  (contr.  of  the  name  of  Abh6  Santo 
Tomds. — Lummis).  A  former  pueblo  of 
(ienizaroH  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Rio 
Grande  2  leagues  s.  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Tigua.  The  inhabitants  of  the  set- 
tlement consisted  of  neophytes  who  had 


TOSIEYCHEE — TUJH-IBO 


b««ti  KupXan^l  by  the  A|NU'he  ami  (o 

inani'lii-,  ii->M  )j_v  tlit-m  Vi  tlie  Sj^anianiK,  iromine  ' 

•n'l  ivl<-a«Hl  fr-iiii  Mirvitii'lt;  bv  tlie  liov-  takeupthi 

eni'ir  of  Ntw  Mi-xuo  t"  fimn  iliis  eeiilt>  '- 


in  tli>^  pn-vloiii  Vfur  a  Kniiit  <>t  i:;i.oH3 
acn>  ill  uik)  alioiir  Tuuii-  wuh  iriaite  to 
J.  Valcra  tiii'l  oihcr?'.  mi-n-T^-nlintf  ■^> 
UinWu-r,  L-vi<k-ntiv  S|>ani^h  i  liaiicruft,  N. 
M«.  atxl  Arii!.,'aW.  2.i:t,  75«-!i,  1S89). 
lnir4SVilia-S-rif.r(Tli«itroAri..416)re- 
Dortiil  tlur  [KJi.iiluti'-n  Ui  In- ■!»  families; 
mI'WiliiTUHiTi-Tdfaniilii-!'.  Ad-onlinic 
b)  Luniiiiix  (New  Mix.  I)iivi<),  95,  KKI, 
imij  T'jiiiM  uu»  mrtilul  bv  Jiciiai-io  ]ta<» 
with   M  S[ianisb   faiiiilie^  in   17li!i,  and 

Indian  H-tlli'ttii-iitaUintlliixliiiii-.  Fnmi 
1851!  t..  l.^TL'  and  fr.>in  lf*74  to  1K76  Tornr 
wantlu.-ciiiintywat<i(Vak-nr-iu.i..  Inll.i- 
wriiijtof  lli<i5il«a?id<'''troyiHiby  asodifi-ii 


..IJIh.  8.TliM*i.-l1l»-.Kir-<-<l..niHi>. 
i  SsmiuBo.— I)«ii<'n>lt.  N.  Mvi.  un'l 
istr.).     Tbwn  a(  tlu  Bnkn  tnml*:- 

S    Mi.'i.  iMviil.  1(0.  IWjl  a™ii-l.  ol 


Tomefchee.     Si-.-,  7""i«;i'W.;. 

Tomhog,  Tommyhawk.     See   T'lmnli'iirt. 

Tomo.     A  Ciihi-ii  villaiti'  on  tbi' c.  ' 


f  J"U 
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-full 


peniiiadoD  to  i.-ol^ei.'t  bis  friends 
he  variou:!  l^ower  Cn«k  towne  to 
•iden(«  w  ith  him  «I  Vama- 
n«rxt  yi-ar.  \7'i4,  n-ith  his 
wife,  nt'j.hew,  and  several  others,  he  ac- 
ci'impaniH-Hhrleihorpe  to  Kngland,  where 
liL^wdi-kncun  portrait  wa^painted.  lie 
ifiDtinneil  tu  l>f  helpful  to  the  colonists 
after  biii  return  nntil  his  death,  which 
oi-<iirre.I  in  hisi-nn  town,  Otl.  3.  173»,  he 
lieiuK  Itii-n  )«rha)je  75  yeare  of  afn*-  lie 
was  ^iven  a  public  funeral  at  Barannah, 

erectol  in  IxMI  by  the  Colonial  Danies  of 
America.  Consult  t  iatmrhet.  Creek  lli^. 
Lep.,  1, 11. 16M,  IKfiS;  Jones,  Hist.  Sketch 
ofTonim-hirhi.  ISftS. 

The  [lortrait  here  reproduced,  repr*- 
pentiii;:  the  chief  aitd  hla  nephew  Toona- 
liowi.   I"   friiiii   an   eUKTaring  by  Klein- 


,e.la 


,  Smith  tranx.,  ii',  1«->1. 

Tomoch»thi.    S.h-  Im.-^hirhi. 

lomochic  Cwinli'r  lumsc.' — Oc-li  I.  A 
Tanihiiitiuri'M'lili-iii>-iit  in  \e.  Cliiliimliiia. 
Mexiiii,  i.i'Hrtb.-l»-aii..f  Mflvor,  li.t.L'N" 
SCjlcn.  m-"*)'.— ^roi!c■',vliL•^^a,<i^.■^«.. 
32:^.  IKlW. 

Tomoehichi  (hikIImI  alsft  H«H-arfiee,  Ti" 
inochichi,  TiiaiiiHdinvclii-<>,  Thoinochl- 
(•hi,  Toina<-liH.lii,  T-nncychee,  etc.,  anil 
mid  bvdul^i-lut  tu  im-an  'ttn!  one  wliu 
canws'lo  l!y  ti!i"[-.']>.  A  Crei-k  chief, 
noted  in  tbn  earlv  bint'jrv  fif  licor^-'ia. 
Huwiu^orit'itiiillvofAiialucluiklii.al'-uer 
Cni'k  tiiun  im  CliaHaln.iorhce  r.  In  Ala- 
bama, aii'l  III!'  iianiu  B[>|>eani  iti  U'lialf 
of  tliiMfi'tllcnient  inatri'atylH'tweeii  the 
CnNtkH  unri  the  Carolina  (tiivcrnntent  in 
1721.  Shortly  nferwur-l,  for  eonic  uti- 
kiHiwn  rco.'vin,  hi;  wuh  iiiitlaui-il  from  liii' 
people  ami  wil)i<ln.-w  with  a  few  foljow- 
eiH  to  Siivanniili  r.,  when-,  bv  |ii'rmi*iton 
of  Kdiith  t^arolimi,  li«  e^lalilii-bi-'l  hinin-lf 
in  «  new  town  ni)l.-.l  Yaiiiarraw  l.j.  v.  |, 
St  the  j.rewnt  Savannah,  (la.  (In  tin; 
foRDilatioii  of  tlie  (it'orpia  colimv  by 
(^ctlioriH-  in  17;{:[,  T'liinvhiehi  omiiiiiii 
a  friendly  altitiidr  toward  the  newcoiiierH 
and  waK'in>itniiii('iitat  in  brininiig  aliuiit 
ft  treatv  of  alliiiiHH-  bi'tween  that  oolonv 
and  the  l-^wer (■reeks  in  th:it  vear.  At 
the  Honie  time  a  nii  mciliatlon  was  fftectefl 
between  himself  and  hiu  tribe,  and  he  was 


ailiniidt,  of  AiiiKburn,  Germany,  of  the 
original  iiai[ititijrl).vVerelf!t  in  17;M,  which 
for  some  ycarH  linng  in  the  room  of  the 
(■ieorpfiit  f illicc'  in  1.iindon.  Thiaetifnxv- 
inKoi<]ienre<l  as  llie  fronlispieee  in  I'rl- 
MwrgiT.  .^iisfnehrlichc  Kacbricht  von 
den  Sal/lmrjria'ben  Emigranten,  Halle, 
I7:fc"',  and  ha-  since  beeu  reprodnrt'd  in 
-lonex,  llii'l.  of  Ca.,  I,  1883;  Winsor, 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist,  i 


(J.  M.) 


Tamoj.  A  Costanoan  village  fonnerly 
within  '1  in.  of  Santa CmKniii«ion,Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Gal.  Fanner,  Apr.  5,  1660. 

Tompico.  A  name  used  by  some  Spati- 
ii^h  wrifer:"  of  tlie  17th  century  lor  that 
divisicirHif  the  I'iro  which  occupied,  until 
alBiut  lti7.'i,  tlie  Salinas  region  B.  of  the  Hio 
liraiulo  in  central  Kew  Mexico.  Their 
pueblos  included  Abo,  Tabira,  and  Tm- 
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abo.  See  JamanOf  Piro,  SalineroSf  and 
the  pueblos  named. 

Tompiras.— Benavides,  Memorial.  21,  1630.  Tom- 
pirea.— Blaeu.  M\a»,  xii,  62,  1667.  Tonrpirot.— 
Bcoavules  cited  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
164,  1889.  Topira.— Benavides,  Memorial,  21, 1680. 
Topirer— D'Anville.  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Td- 
pirot.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  2, 1632.  TumpirM.— 
Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  300.  1871. 

Tom  Pong.  An  old  name  for  a  cutter; 
a  pung.  According  to  Trumbull  (Trans. 
Am.  Philol.  Asso.,  26,  1872),  **a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  one-horse  sleigh,  whether 
a  jumper  or  a  cutter,  was  called  in  Mas- 
sachusetts a  *  Tom  Puna* — written  and 
pronounced  as  if  the  syllables  were  two 
independent  words.  * '  In  Dennie's  Farm- 
ers* Museum  (243,  1798)  a  writer  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  as 
sending  to  Boston  * 'the  gliding  TowiPun^ 
and  the  rattling  cart."  Tom  Pung  is  the 
older  word  of  which  pung  is  a  r^uction. 
Trumbull,  with  apparent  justification,  de- 
rives Tom  Pung  from  toboggan  (q.  v.) 
through  folk-etymology.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tomsobe.    A  Calnsa  village  on  the  s.  w. 

coast  of  Florida,  alwut  1570. 
Lonsobe.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1675)  in  Temaux-Com- 
panfl,  Vov.,  XX,  40,  1841  (mi.sprint).  Bonaobe.— 
Fontaneda.  Memoir.  B.  Smith  trans.,  27,  1864. 
Tomsobe.— Ibid.,  19.  Tonsobe.— Sbipp,  De  Soto  and 
Fla.,  686, 1881  (misprint). 

Tom's  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Dela wares  on  Scioto  r.,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  Chillicothe,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Paint  or., 
Ohio.  In  1750  it  contained  five  or  six 
families.  (o.  p.  d.) 

HaniekiAtonu.— Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.  (1750),  42. 
1898.  Hurricane  Tom«.— Archives  of  Pa.,  2a  s., 
maps,  app,i-x.  Toma  Town.— Hutchins  map  in 
Smltb,  Bouquet  Exped.,  17(t6. 

Tomwhiksen  (  Tom-whik-sen).  A  former 
winter  village  of  the  Lummi,  situated  on 
Hale  passage.  Wash. — Gibbs,  Clallam 
and  Lummi,  87, 1863. 

Ton (* tree  bole').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

TontaiW— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1910 
(toi'rw— 'people'). 

Tona.    The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Zufii  of 

New  Mexico. 

T6na-kwe.— C^ushiUK  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  868, 
1896  (iliwr=' people*). 

Tonaohic  ( *  where  there  are  pillars* ).  A 
Tarahumare  pueblo,  containing  a  total 
of  604  inhabitants  in  1900;  situated  in 
the  district  of  San  Andres  del  Rio,  Chi 
huahua,  Mexico.  Lumholtz  states  that 
when  he  visited  the  place  in  1890  it  con- 
tained alx)ut  2,700  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  Indians  had  l>een  more  or  less  driven 
off  by  the  whites.  In  mission  times  To- 
nachic  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  still  has  a  fine  church  with  some  rich 
furnishings,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  stolen.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  204,  1902. 

Tonaliico.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Te- 
cualme  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,*  Geog.,  280, 
Ioo4. 


Tonanalgar.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
Uchee  cr.,  Russell  co.,  Ala. 

Toaanuln.— Seale  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doo.  452,  25th 
Cong.,  2a  sess.,  54, 1838.    Tonaanlfar.— Ibid.,  48. 

Tonanulla.  A  former  Creek  town  not 
far  from  Tonanulgar,  probably  in  Russell 
CO.,  Ala. 

TonanuUa.— Seale  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  54. 1838.    Wartoolaharka.— Ibid. 

Tonapa.  A  native  (Diegueilo?)  village 
formerly  situated  not  far  from  the  head- 
waters of  San  Dieguito  r.,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.,  in  a  little  vallev  called  Eschd. — 
Grijalva  (1795),  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I.  563,  1886. 

Tonarooka.  A  former  town  of  the  Tus- 
caroraof  North  Carolina,  situated  in  1711 
on  a  branch  of  Neuse  r.,  between  "Fort 
Narhante*8"  and  Catechna. — S.  C.  Hist 
and  (jeneal.  Mag.,  ix,  36,  1908. 

Tonashi.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Zufli 
of  New  Mexico. 

Tonaahi-kwe.— <;u8hing  in  ISth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  868, 
1896  (*w»c=* people'). 

Tonati.     A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  seat 
of  a  mission,  probably  on  the  Rio  San 
Pedro,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Bantfiuma  Trinidad  de  la  Keia  del  Tonati.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  280.  1864. 

Tonawanda  (* confluent  stream*).  A 
Seneca  settlement  on  Tonawanda  cr.,  in 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1890  there  were 
517  Seneca  and  a  few  other  Iroquois  on 
the  reservation. 

Ta'-ni-wun-da.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  467,  1851 
(Seneca form).  Tonawanda.— Ibid.  Tonawando.— 
Ogden  deed  (1838)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  6.'>7, 1873. 
Tonawanta.— Day ,  Pen  n . ,  6M ,  1848.  Tonnewanta.— 
Iroquois  complaint  (1}<21)  in  Drake,  Bk.  IndR., 
bk.  5,  102,  1818.  Toanoraonto.^Writer  of  1792  In 
Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i,  286. 1806  (misprint). 
Tyo'-ni-w«»'-d«'».— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf  n,  1887. 

TonawitBOwa  ( To-mi-vuta^-o-vxi ) .  A  Sho- 
shoni  tribe  of  6  bands  formerly  in  n.  Ne- 
vada, in  the  vicinitv  of  Battle  mtn.  and 
Unionville. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

Tonchnun  (  Ton-ch-un^ ) .  A  puebl o  ruin, 
probably  prehistoric,  situatea  5  m.  s.  e. 
of  Pecos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  building 
was  400  ft  long  and  contained  more 
than  300  rooms  in  its  ground  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colony  from  Jemez  and  was  the  last  of  the 
outlying  villages  to  become  conc*entratCKl 
in  the  great  pueblo  of  Pecos.  See  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthr..  vi,  433,  fig.  9,  1904. 

Tondakhra  ^'beaver').  A  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario  in  1637.  It  was  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  n.  peninsula  of  Tiny 
twp.,  4  m.  N.  w.  of  Lafontaine  and  about 
1  m.  8.  E.  of  Clover  pt.  See  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  xiii,  270,  1898;  xxxiv,  254, 
1898. 

Tonebao  (Hurtle*).     A  phratry  and  a 

gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Tone-ba'-o.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  174, 1877  (the  phra- 
try). Toon-pa-oon.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxix, 
1798  (the  gens). 

Tong.  The  Anteloi)e  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
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now  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  policy 
of  at^a'isination.  After  much  intnguing 
and  waiting,  Ei  Mocho  was  taken  una- 
wares on  July  12,  1784,  and  murdered  in 
the  plaza  at  hah  fa  (Goliad),  a  place  fated 
to  be  in  later  days  thie  scene  of  other 
equally  atrocious  deeds.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  for  the  story  of  these  dark 
dealings  of  both  the  S[>anish  authorities 
and  their  enemy  we  have  only  the  re- 
ports, entirely  candid,  of  the  former  (Ca- 
zorla,  Capt.  of  Bahfa,  to  Calxillo,  July  12, 
1784,  Archivo  General,  Hist.,  vol.  c; 
Oabello  to  Neve,  July  15,  ibid.). 

The  removal  of  El  Mocho  was  justified 
by  subsequent  events.  By  June,  1785, 
CJourbi^re  was  able  to  report  that  the  new 
Tonkawa  chief  ha^i  established  a  perma- 
nent village  on  Navasota  r. ;  and  during 
the  next  10  years  "the  village  of  the 
Tancagues"  was  referred  to  as  though  it 
were  a  fixe<l  and  definite  entity.  But 
thereafter  the  tribe  was  usuallv  described 
as  wanderers;  thereafter,  likewise,  they 
were  alternately  at  i>eace  and  at  war  with 
the  Si)aniard8  (Cabello  to  Rengel,  June 
7,  1785,  JkWar  Archives;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Governor  Mufioz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26, 
1791,  Bexar  Archives;  I^al,  Noticia,  July 
10,  1794,  Bi'^xar  An^hives). 

Population;  lieceiit  History. — A  junta 
held  at  IV'xar,  Jan.  5,  1778,  estimated  the 
Tonkawa  at  300  warriors.  In  April  of 
that  year  Mezi^res,  when  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  tribi%  gave  the  same  figure, 
including  some  ay>ostate  Xaraname  ( Ara- 
nama).  In  Sept.,  1779,  when  again  at 
their  settlement,  he  reported  that  since 
the  recent  ej)idemic  oi  smallj^x  there 
remained  150  warriors.  Thrt»e  years  later 
a  spy  who  si>ent  several  days  at  a  gath- 
ering of  Apache  and  Tonkawa  on  Guad- 
alupe r.  reported  that  only  600  Tonkawa 
were  present,  the  rest  having  remained 
at  home.  If  he  told  the  truth,  he  could 
hardly  have  meant  that  these  were  all 
warriors.  Sibley  in  1805  gave  their 
strength  at  200  men;  Davenport,  about 
1809,  placed  it  at  250  families,  and  Tentn, 
1828,  at  80  families.  In  1847  the  official 
estimate  wa*«  150  men  (see  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  12,  6.3;  Mezieres,  Letters  to 
Croix,  Apr.  5.  1778,  and  Sept.  13,  1779, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaila,  xxviii,  272, 
246;  Sibley,  op.  cit. ;  Davenport,  Noticia, 
ca.  18(^9,  MS.  in  Archivo  (ien.;  Terdn, 
Noticia,  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., 
266,  1870).  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  (gov- 
ernment R^ttUni  them,  together  with  the 
Caddo,  Kicliai,  Waco,  Tawakoni,  and 
Penateka  (\)manche,  upon  two  small  res- 
ervations on  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  r., 
Texas.  In  consequence  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Texans,  culminating  in 
an  attack  upon  the  agency,  the  Indians 
were  removed  in  1857  to  Washita  r. ,  Okla. , 
the  Tonkawa  being  temporarily  camped 
about  the  mouth  of  Tonkawa  cr.,  just 


above  the  present  Anadarko.      In  the 
confusion  brought   about   by  the    civil 
war  the  other  tribes  saw  an  opportunity 
to  pay  off  old  scores  against  the  Tonkawa, 
who  were  generally  hated  for  their  can- 
nibalistic practices  as  well  as  for  servin^^ 
as  government  scouts  against  the  more 
western  tribes.    On  the  excuse  that  the 
Tonkawa  and  their  agent  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederacy,  a  body  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Caddo  attacked  the 
Anadarko  agency  and  the  Tonkawa  camp 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  25,  1862,  killing  two 
of  the  agency  employees  and  massacring 
137  men,  women,  and  children  out  of  a 
total  of  about  300  of  the  Tonkawa  tribe. 
The  survivors,  after  some  years  of  miser- 
able wandering,  were  finally  gathered  in 
at  Ft  Grifiin,  Texas,  to  save  them  from 
complete  extermination    bv  their  ene- 
mies,    in   1884  all   that  were  left— 92, 
including  a  number  of  Lipan — were  re- 
moved to  Oklahoma,  being  assigned  the 
next  year  to  their  present  location  at 
Oakland  agency,  near  Ponca.     In  1908 
they  numbereii  but  48,  including  several 
intermarried  Lipan. 

The  Tonkawa  remember  a  number  of 
subdivisions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subtribes  rather  than  ^ntes,  as  follows: 
Awash,  Choyopan,  Haiwal,  Hatchukuni, 
Kwesh,  Nilhawai,  Ninchopan,  Pakani, 
Pakhalat<^'h  (see  Pajalat),  »anukh,  Talp- 
kweyu,  Titskanwatichatak.     (n.  s.  b.  ) 

Fou-ka-wM.— Ind.  AfF.  Rep.,  263, 1851.  Janeas.— 
Baptismal  rec.  Snn  Antonio  de  Valero  misaion. 
18th  cent.  Kiliko^Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  K.  1S84 
(Kiowa  nanu*;  probably  corruptJon  of  KH-ikopo, 
'man-eating  men ' ) .  K^iikaways. — Maillard,  Bust. 
Tex.,  23X,  1842.  Kariko.-<}atachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1884  (Comanche  name:  Rig.  'cannibals,'  from 
Kiowa  Kddiko).  K'inahi-piako.— Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  I.  411. 1898  (' man-eaters':  Kiowa 
name).  Komkom^.— .Toutel  (1687)  in  Maryry,  D4c., 
111,288,1878.  Konkone.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix. 
New  Fr  ,  iv.  7S,  1870.  Konkone.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846.  Korkono.— 
Ibid.,  137.  Long-wha.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  13, 
29th  Cong..  1st  8eNS..  1, 1846.  Xaoanaa.— Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  661, 18«6  (misprint).  Han-«at- 
ert.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Klhnol.  Soc.  Lend.,  ii.  276, 
1850  ( trans,  of  Lipan  name) .  Mi^x*^- — Oatschet, 
Tonkawa  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1S84  (Cheyenne  name). 
K6nfe^xl^— ^&^*^^i^t,  Comanche  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
(*  men-eaters ' :  Comanche  name).  KimStflca. — ten 
Kate,  Reizcn  in  N.  Am.,  383, 1885  (' man-eaters': 
Comanche  name).  Sonkawas.— Parker.  Am.  Ind. 
Womanhood,  7.  1892.  Tanoafaaa.— Morfi,  Mem. 
Hist.  Texas,  bk.  ii.ca.  1782.  Tancai^eia.— Barrios: 
Informe,  1772.  MS.  in  An>hiTO  Gen.  Tancai^et.— 
Mezieres  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I.  661.  1886.  Tanoaguez.  — Courbit^re,  Rela- 
ci6n,  1791,  MS.  in  B6xAr  Archive*.  Taaeafoiea.— 
De  Soto  Vermudez,  InvefitiKatitm,  1752,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  Tanoahoaa.— Whiting  in  Rep.  Sec. 
War.  242.  18.t0.  Tanoahuea.— Doc.  155  (1792)  in  Tex. 
State  Arch.  Tancahuoa.— Davenport,  Noticia,  ca. 
1809,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tanoamaa.— MS.  of 
1740in  Mem.  de  Nueva Espaiia,  xxviii,  203.  Tan- 
oanet.— YharlK)  to  Cabello,  Deo.  7,  1778.  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  Tanoaouay. — Robin,  Voy.  La.,  m, 
5, 1807.  Tanoaoveg.— RipperdA.  letter  of  Apr.  27, 
1777,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  zxviii,  225. 
Tanoaoye.— l>a  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  VI, 
277,1886.  Tancardi.— Pike,  Trav..  819,  1811.  Tan- 
oaaet.— Fr.  Ganzal>al,  letter,  1748,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Et^pafia,  xxviii,  71.  Taneaviija.— Me- 
zieres, Rel..  1770,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  TaMo- 
ways.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 76. 1868. 
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}■  KvrapaMB.vorftb..B.A,E.. 

,__,_     _■).  t»iil««M.—IVnl™iil(  17111) 

In  rrciii!>i,  HlHt  i:i>ll.  Ln.,  n.  s..  vi.  IM,  IMI. 
Tuka.— Kmebtil,  Oovm  Yr*.  Tniv.  <63.  18M. 
TkBlH.— 9lblvr.  niht.  8klMrh(».  U.  18Ut.  Tu- 
OBuy.— fnini'I<«n  ilo  lems  Marlii.  lipt.,  1691,  MB. 
TMh4*ftT>.— Jintkr.  Itk.  Inil^..  xl.  IMK.  Vihu- 
kfaa.-UaW!liCt.  Touluirc  Mfl.,  B.  A.  E,.  W 
iKnrmikiiwa  nitm-i.  TolukBu.— Ncigbbvn  In 
H.  R,  1K«.  10n.Xtitli<'(niic.,  2iliH-»„3,  l8t7.  I<B- 
kuua.— Sen.  Mtw.  IKk-,  SS.  Hith  Ci>nR..  Sil  Mw.,  W. 
IHTV.  TkuMtanw.— Mi>nchnna  to  Omiior.  Har.  B. 
ITTl.MS.IIIAn'hivoCt'n.  TinarlAifM.-OBtM'het. 
NalshiiAnu'hvvocHli.,  B.  A.  K..G0(Kiuwft  Apache 
luimvi.  lluku  nUt<ta.-<ialw'hvt.  Tonkawu 
MS..  U.  A.  K,.  irKI  (own  naiiiv:  I'Ir.  ■Indlitnons 
pFOiili;  ■).  T«M*Uru — ftclioolcrnfl,  tiid.  Tribr*. 
VI,  6)19.  leST.  Zonoknu.— BuUiwrt  In  Jiiur.  Elh- 
liol.  me.  L<illil,.  tl.  ITA,  IK.10.  T«IMi>*«.— II,  R. 
kpp,2W,441hr<>ng..lstnii8.,1,  IKTII.  ianfoH.— 
Uluhler,  Berun..  M,  If.'iO.  Tsnkabaai.— Drake, 
BK.  InilH.,  xl,  ISI^  Tsukahm.^lioini'nfch. 
Iim^W  N'.  Am.,  I.  HI.  DiiW.  Twkihirai.— i^'hool- 
I'Tnll.  In<l.  Tiiln'K.  I,  51K.  1«-S1.  InkAhuu.— Bon- 
II,  Tux.. 13-.  \mO.    ToB-ka-linai.— 2n(1,  AR.  Kt 


97.  IK 


I.  lli>t.A> 


"roiiar!' 


-fark 
l-!t  qiKii 


■■u^-'f! 


Ijithatn  Id  Ttua.  ItiUvl.  Sm:  l/inil.,  103.  lK'i«. 
ToBkawf.— Dcwcva  (IHiJ)  qiHitcl  liy  Gatwhet, 
KarankawaIn<lH..SO.  IMl.  TonkawAa.'-KiiM'h. 
manni1)>'>U)(|iii>t(ilbyUatwh«t,lbli).,33.  TsbIU' 
nri.— B<>l]aiTlliiJ"iir.EUiiiol.»ie.Luii<l..ii,;%.i. 
IH9.  ToBkkuaa.-CuomtRi  til  Inil.  AS.  Itrp.ls59. 
■113. 18B0.  Tmkmijt.— Mnrej,  llalrie  Tcav..  197, 
iwll,  Tmka.—So-nillvd  by  Tncani:  Tn-aiw- 
«>a.-Buili.-riiill.lt.lX>c.7il.2Blli(V>nji.,:;[]KeM., 
7.114-.    Ti>BqMW«ri--B.ilu>}-    All        " 


I',  in'.-") 


!■:.    (l.lp*n 


•aw.— PHrkcri 
1S,^S.    Tjuba,- 


Tonkavtn  Familj.  A  liniruii'tic  stock 
e»it«l)lishf<i  bv  I'onell  (71h  Kfp.  It.  A.  E., 
125.1801)  to  iiiclmlotlieTfmkawa  tribe, 

Iiiit  Hiibfeiiut'titly  (IftiTiiiiiM^l  liy  BdIIoii 
to  embrauc'  alHO  a  nnmlKTof  miiill  tribes, 
iiicliuling  the  Ervi|iiaiiie,  Mayeye,  atiii 
Yojuiitie,  Si*  Fiittniiii. 
=ToBkam,— CatH-livt.  ZuAlf  Ppnchcn  nils  <1ein 
SliawiMrii  NiinlitmvrlkiiK, TO.  IHTUivaciiliiiliiry  iil 

Hit  Spmohi;  rtiTTi'iikiiwiu.,  In  KfiiwHrld  Mr  Eth: 


Tonkaway-Toot  A  iiaitie  aiimnK  herli- 
alista  and  "herbilot-toni"  for  the  root  of 
(l;„oloh>.t  puUillvray. 

Tonojiet'*  Band,  A  PaviiitBO  hand, 
iiatned  frum  ila  diief  {Woman  Hcl|ier), 
fiimifrly  lielow  Big  MeaduwH,  Truckee 
r.,  w.  Nevada.     Pc.p.  2t!0in  W>9. 

To^o-yiM— llmlstrln  Iml.  AIT.  Rpii.  IJISS,  371,  IKBO. 
TaBOBDV— Itiirtiiti.CitrolSHliiti-.unj.lWl.  Waoaa 
belpvr  baad.^lhiil. 

ToaU*  (Sjiaa.:  'foolf,'  poi-alled  onac- 
enunt  of  tlieir  (>ii]ii"»ifd  imlx-dlity;  the 
•leHienation.  however,  if  a  iiiii<ti'iiuer). 
A  iiaiiic  po  i»disiTiiniiial«1v  applieit  aa  to 
Ih'  almost  iiieuiiiniilt'xs.  (l)  To  a  mix- 
turu  of  Yavajiai,  Yuma,  and  M'lhave, 
witli ronie I'innleno  Ajiaehe, i>lati-d  uii  the 
RioYtnieres.,  Ariz.,  in  l«7:(.and  tranx- 
tvrreii  tii  San  Carlos  rcf.  in  1875;  Iwst des- 
ignated an  tht>  Tnlkeimia.  q.  v.  ('.>;  To  a 
trilienfthi-Athiipoi'i'an  family  well  kiioM-n 
as  Coy  Otero  Apache,  (3)Tothel'ifiaIenos 
of  the  same  family.  (4)  Aifordin^itoCor- 
busier,  to  a  body  of  Indians  deseended 


mostly  from  Yavapai  men  and  Knal 
Coyotero  (Pinaleflo)  women  who  have 
intermarried.  The  term  Tontos  was  there- 
fore applietl  by  writefHof  the  19th  i^ntury 
to  prBctii-Allvall  the  Indians  roaming  lie- 
tween  the  MhlUt  mta.of  Arizona  and  the 
Bio  Colorado,  (Kiranri^inK  partn  of  two 
linguistic  (amllle.<<,  but  eepeclatly  to  the 
Ya\-apai,  commonly  kntiwn  b8  Ajiache 
Mohave,  Thei'ynonymyfollowln{r,tliere- 
tore,  does  not  always  represent  true 
equivalents  of  Bny  trll)al  name.  The 
Tonto  Apache  transferred  to  San  Carloe 
In  1875 numbered  629,  while  the  Vavspal 
sent  to  that  renerve  numl)ered  619  and 


designated  as  eiich  nmnbered  77^ 


of  whom  551  wvre  uniler  the  San  Carlos 
agencv,  160  nnder  the  Camp  Yerde  school 
supen'ntenilency,  and  11  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell.   Pee  Apache,  Tejua. 

Ahm-Bala-kiTuwa.— Coibiulcr  In  Am.  Anilq.. 
Tin.  K7,  IS»6  (-  •eiitmy,'  -all.'  anil  ■■wak," 
TcfcrrliiR  tl)  tln^lr  mongrel  tongue).  Apaolia 
T«to.— Bonnvoaiile.Spiin.  Ai]].,7D.lBlS.  ApMh* 
Tmiliwa,— Wlilte.  Hlxt.  Apachra,  MS..  B.  A.  E.. 
187a.  Iltl-4«'.— l«n  Kale.  SinonvmiD.  5.  1881 
('Tfil  ant':  AiMche  name),  ll*lim<.-ten  Kate, 
lleizen  in  N.  Am..  139,  I!«5.  IHlataln.— Cnrtla; 
Am.  Ind..  1, 134. 1907  (-Kpsllvr  ta)ken>':  Apacha 
namoj.  mi-JiaJ.-Wli lie.  Apache  Names  ol  In- 
itlan  Tribe*.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (■  re<l  soil  with  T>'<l-Bn[a'; 
iilsoapplUii  (utile  Ml  I  have).  FsuPaak  Indiana,— 
Ciirtie  In  Hid.  Ail.  Ki'p.  1S71.  61'  •""     "•-- 


,       ..UO.ISVO. 

Guhuan.— Ibiil..  113.   Hai-dil-ihan.— While.  Hirt. 

Ajmuhts.  MS..  B.   ■     -     ■--  ■■-"■  - 

itfimi-iit-lnilian 


„  1(175  Ciwl  country  In- 


n.  Ill,  III.  1,  iju.  inw.  Aoun. — i^^inia. 
I.  134,  11107  Trough'.  Apache  imme). 
hile,  HIM.  Apftclie  Inda..  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
lied  by  Uexicani  "on  account  ol  their 
w'").    I»40.— Wtat«,  op.cll.(AF«Clia 


TONZACMACAOrA — TOPAIDISEL 


faLLS. 


;.  liyi 


r^.  ]N.V>.    Tci-a*-kin.— itD 

. ..  IKA  i-uinntmlera-:     ZtiBl 

Timto.-^In'l.   All.   Ikji..   iUi.  IKi  inii>- 


^     ...  .—ji>i'i..yj»i..  ., 

Emorr.  Il<«'n..  M.  \**r. ,  min.nnt  i.  T«M*.— Ind. 
All.  Ke|>.  KA.  3HI.  l^U.  Tnto-Apubn— MnUTT 
tn  luJ.  Afl.  Ul-Ii.  lliiT,  arrj.  lltiK.  tntau.— 
Whli".  lll-r.  Ai<ii-lie<.  Hi-..  B.  A.  E..  ]<7»  T«t» 
TUDJ.-1-.'n  Kale.  Kvlivn  In  N.  Am..  199.  li«.i. 
Tata.— Iiiil.  AS.  Itep..l33.I-£X.  TnuA^^t*.— 
Htn.iii.ii,liip(ivli.v,ra,  l«T_rnii>jirimi.  ^ijiiha- 

nami'i.  TiiuUiBtB-Bi.— Etcudero.  .Votli'.  Eaurl. 
dvniitiuntiUH.'JIl,  im.   TualMlimeHU.— Oroico 

TontaiiDacsgii*.  A  small  tribe  repre- 
M'nted  at  8an  Antonio  de  Val«ru  niiaiioD, 
Teiac,  in  the  iMli  I'eatury. 

Too.  A  llaiila  town  siven  in  John 
\V..rk'H  li^t  CSi-h-Hil<:raft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
Am,  IK-'ki}  an  containing  10  honwa  and 
1»6  inhabitants  in  IKt^-ll.  Thiit  was 
proliabty  Tiiin. 

Tooahic.     SHirl  I 
Mui-kkshoot  rti". 

THahk.-Oxnell  tn 
Vpptr  Puyatlup. — [  b  la. 

ToMntnb  (properly  I>u»l&,  a  species  of 
(toi;:  known  al»=Q  an  Spring  Frof>}.  A 
D'lteil  Cherokee  of  highly  respected  char- 
Bclcr,  liirn  ti'-ar  the  mouth  of  Chucka- 


:o  t)e  a  hand  of  Salish  o 

,  Wai-b.,  in  1857. 
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catei)  ppar«,  and  frequently  exerdsed  k 
restraining  influenct;  on  the  more  warlike 
of  his  pe^iptt!',  but  was  quick  to  avenge  an 
injury  lo  the  membera  of  hia  tribe.  In 
IKliit.'when  Tooantuh  was  about  &4  yesn 


a  band  of  fullowere,  went  in  parvnit,  and 
b^  the  lime  the  Usage  had  reaeheil  thrir 
village  lliey  were  surprised  by  an  attack, 
their  villi^ie  burned,  tW  of  them  killed 
or  (apturm),  and  their  Itand  completely 
broken.  He  f*r\-ed  uniler  (Jen.  Jackson 
in  the  campaign  againat  the  Creeks  in 
181/1-14,  and  wnst-onHpicuous  for  hia  cool- 
ness and  discipline  Khowu  in  battle.  On 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  Indian 
Ter.,  Touantuh  was  among  the  firvt  tn 
settle  on  a  farm,  devoting  himself  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  agricultore. 

Tooalieana  {TiMi-fUimia).  Mentioned 
by  Irving  ( Bonneville's  Adrentures,  388, 
IK.'M))  as  a  tribe  dwelling  about  the  hewl- 
waters  of  Wallowa  r.,  m  n.  k.  Oreeon, 
in  connection  with  the  Shoehoko.  They 
are  tpoken  of  as  shy  and  avoiding  intw^ 
course  with  the  whites;  poMiiblya  Sho- 
shoni  band,  otherwise  onidentitied. 

TookMat  ( Toof-Kat,  from  plui-^, 
'wolf,'  lit.  'round  (oof).  A  phratry  of 
the  I >ela wares. ^Morgan,  Anc.  tjoc,  171, 

TookMtok  ('wolf').  A  phratrv  of  the 
Mabi.-an. 

■»ta-cbk-«b.— Barton,  Kpw  VIfws.  hiiIt,  ITW. 
THk-H-tHk'  -MoiKSD,  ABC.  Soc..  171.  1M77. 

Tooli.     See  Iiiiidemeiil*. 

Toopik.  A  tent  or  house;  a  wotd  in 
Iwal  use  in  .llaaka;  from  Inpik  in  cer- 
tain  western  Kskimo  dialects,  signifyii^; 


nii)ggacr.,nearLookoutmtn,Tenn.,  about 
175J.  He  wa.1  note<l  for  his  skill  in  trap- 
ping mid  hunting,  and  for  his  siicce^  m 
the  iitbk>tic  iiportH  of  his  people,  ball- 
playingin  particular  Kind  anu  amiable 
in  disposition,  Tooantuh  always  advo- 


(A. 


r-) 


TooptatiDMT.  One  of  the  t' 
iHna,  Mippoeed  to  have  1>ccn  in  (Jreene 
1.,  N.  C.  in  1709,  the  towns  together  hav- 
■"0  warriors.— Lawsoii(17U),  HL't. 
ar.,  ;(83,  1860. 

TooMy,  A  hand  of  Tsilkotin,  seemingly 
named  from  a  chief,  un<ler  Williams  I  Jike 
a^'cncy,  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  B2  in  ItWS,  50  in 

10. 
TuHT.— Can.  tnd,  Alt.  Rep.  1S9S.  3$9. 1)t9fi.     Tu- 
Kj— Ihid..  1894.  «»,  18».i.    Tm>r.— Ibid.,  pi.  II, 
Ki.  1901.    Tmht*!  triba.— Ibfd.,  18S4,  IW,  1S)& 

Tooshklpakwiii  ( Tboth -ki-pn- tir!t-ri, 
'green  leaves').  A  siibclanof  the  Dela- 
waroti.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172, 1877. 

ToothT*Tksm>(  roonh-xnr-itir'-inn,  'across 
tlie river').  Asubi'lanoflheDelawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  172,  1878. 

T«ow«d.  One  of  the  DiegueBo  rancbe- 
riap  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
SaiiU  Wlwl,  B.  Cal.— H,  R.  Kx.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong,,  3ii  sees.,  132,  1B67. 

Topaidiiel.  APatwin  tribefonnerlv'liy- 
inp  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo co.,  Cel  — 
Powers   in  Cont  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  Ill,  219, 
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Topame.  A  former  Luisefio  village  in 
upper  San  Luis  Key  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal. — Grijalva  (1795)  cited  bv  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  5<)3,  1886. 

Topanika  (To-pan^-i-hva).    An  Unalig- 

miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  e.  coast  of 

Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  10  in  1880. 
TapkhamikhuAgmut.— Zacoskin.  Dej<cr.  Rusm.  Poss. 
Am.,  I,  72,  1H47.  Taupanica. — Whympor,  Alaska. 
158,  18<i9.  Topanioa.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped.,  map, 
1867.  Topanika.— Dall,  Alaska.  20,  1870.  Tup- 
hamikva.— Petroff  in  10th  CensiLS,  Alaska,  map. 
1884.  Tup-hamikwa.— PotrofF,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59, 
1S80.  Tup-hanikwa.— Nelson  In  IHth  Rep.,  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899. 

Topayto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506.  1886. 

Topeent.  A  Massiichuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 

Topeent.— Smith  (1610)  In  Ma.«w<.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Sd  M.,  VI,  lOK.  1837.  Topent.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii, 
183,  repr.  1819. 

Topenebee  (according  to  J.  P.  Dunn  the 
name  indicates  *a  quiet  sitting  l^ar^ 
the  *hear*  part  being  probably  under- 
stood! from  the  *'t4)tem"  reference).  A 
noted  Potawatomi,  chief  of  his  tribe  in  s. 
Michigan  for  40  years.  He  first  appears 
in  history  as  a  signer,  in  behalf  of  the 
**Patta\vatimaa  of  the  river  St  Joseph,** 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Aug.  3,  1795, 
negotiated  by  Anthony  Wayne  with  nu- 
merous tribes  at  Greenville,  Ohio;  from 
that  time  until  1888  he  signed  eleven 
other  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Potawatomi,  and  in  another 
(Sept.  80,  180^))  his  mark  was  made  by 
his  brother,  Shissahecon.  By  the  treatv 
of  Oct.  27,  188l',  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Potawatomi  ceded  their  ter- 
ritory in  Michigan  s.  of  Grand  r.,  To- 
peneWe  was  granted  a  section  of  land 
by  patent.  When  Te<*umseh  visited  the 
Potawatomi  in  IKIO  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  their  aid  in  the  uprising  against 
the  whites,  Topenebee  l>ecame  an  ad- 
herent of  the  new  doctrine  and  led  his 
warriors  to  join  the  union.  The  Pota- 
watomi readily  fell  prey  t<^  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  suffere<l  the  usual 
effect  of  the  intrcnluction  of  licjuor;  to 
this  Topenebee  was  no  exception.  On 
one  occasi(m  l^'wis  Cass,  serving  as  treaty 
commissioner,  on  advising  him  to  keep 
sober  and  care  for  his  people,  was  char- 
acteristically answered,  "Father,  we  do 
not  care  for  the  land,  nor  the  money,  nor 
the  goods:  whatwe  want  is  whiskey;  give 
us  whiskey!"  He  was  present  at  the  Ft 
Dearborn  massacre,  Chicago,  Aug.  15, 
1812,  and  aided  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
Kinzit»s,  Mrs  Heald,  Mrs  Hchn,and  Ser- 
geant Griffith.  Subonlinate  to  Topene- 
oee  were  the  subchiefs  I\>kagon,  Weesaw, 
and  Shavehead.  The  wife  of  Pokagon 
was  a  niece  of  ToiK*nebce,  and  Weesaw 
married  Topeneln'e's  daughter.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1888, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18J^^, 


Topenebee,  Pokagon,  and  others  remained 
l>ehind  and  took  up  lands  in  Silver  Creek 
twp. ,  where  Topenebee  died  in  Aug.  1840. 
Topenebee*8  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  thechief,  which 
formerly  existed  on  St  Joseph  r.,  opposite 
N iles,  Berrien  co. ,  Mich.  The  reservation 
was  sold  in  1833. 

To-pe-ne-bee.— Chicago  treaty  (1833)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  176,  1873.  Topenibe.— Miaslffiinewa  treaty 
(1826),  ibid.,  673.  To-pen-ne-bee.~ Tippecanoe 
treaty  ( 1832),  ibid..  702.  Topinibe.—St Marys  treaty 
(1819),  ibid.,  670.  Top-ni-be.  — Chica«ro  treaty 
(1832),  ibid.,  153. 

Topinish  (from  QaunWi-Vhtia^  'people 
of  the  trail  coming  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  M .  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speak- 
ing tne  Klikitat  language,  onTopinish  r., 
Yakima  res. ,  Wash. 

Qapniah-'lima.— Mooney  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  739, 
1896  (proper  name).   Topiniah.— Ibid.    Topniah. — « 
Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  362, 1885. 

Topiqui.  A  Yamasee  (?)  village  and 
Spanish  mission  station  in  the  province 
or  Ciuale  about  1595.  In  the  revolt  of  1597 
it  was  attacked  and  the  priest  in  charge, 
Father  Ro<lriguez,  was  murdered.  In  con- 
sequence the  mission  was  abandoned  for 

several  years.     See  ToUmato.       (j.  m.  ) 
Topiqui.— Ban'ia.   Ensayo.  171.  1723.     Topoqui.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  68,  1855. 

Topkok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
w.  of  Golofninbay,  Alaska;  pop.  15]nl8^. 

Tap-bok.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162. 1898.  Tnp-ka- 
ak.— Petroff  In  10th  r^nsiw,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 

Toponanaulka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
8  m.  w.  of  New  Mikasuky,  probably  in 
I-afavette  co. ,  Fla.  Obiakee  was  the  chief 
in  1823  (ir.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  mh 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826). 

Topotopow.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Hernando  Ticos'  rancho,  near 
San  Buenaventura  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Tops.  A  small  tril)ein  Texas,  formerly 
connei^ted  with  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  mission  (Documents  in  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K., 
leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18).     See  Tups. 

Tops.     See  Games,  Tojis. 

Toquart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  the  n.  shore 
of  Barclay  wl.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Their  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Tokoaath,  Miiakoath,  Wastsanek,  Totaka- 
mayaath,Tsaktsakoath,Mukchiath,Tu8h- 
kisath,  Kohatsoath,  Chenachaath,  Met- 
stoasath,  and  Chomaath.  Their  village  is 
Mahcoah.  Pop.  24  in  1910. 
Tok'oi'ath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
31, 1890.  Tokwabt.— Swan  inSmith8on.Ck>nt.,zvi., 
3, 1870.  Too-qu-aht.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1883, 188, 1884. 
Toquabt.  —Sproat  .Savage  Lif e^,  1868.  Toquart— 
Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Toquatox.— Grant  In 
Jour.  Roy.  (Jeog.  Soe.,  293. 1857.  To-qub-abt.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1«H),  315,  18S1.  Touquabt— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  2, 88. 1910.  Toyn-abt.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Toquimas  (M)lack  backs').  A  Mono 
band  formerly  living  in  lower  Reese  r. 
valley,  n.  central  Nevada. — TavlorinCal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 

Toque  {DiikwdX  'place  of  the  Dftkw&'', 
referring  to  a  great  mythic  fish).      A 
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former  Cherokee  Bettlement  on  Little Ten- 

neieee  r.,  alxiut  the  mouth  of  Toco  cr.,  in 

Monrcje  <'o.,  Term.  (j.  m.  ) 

Joeo.— Bartraiii.  Tnivelx,  371.  1792  (misprint  for 
Two;.  Toco.— Mfxmey  in  I9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,514, 
1900(tra*lcr«t'rain<-).  Toqoa. — TimN^rlake.  Mcm- 
oln»,  map,  nC).  Toquah.— I><je.  of  17W  quoted  bv 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144.  18^7.  Toquo.— 
Mooney,  op.  di. 

Toral.     An  Ahtena  village  on  Chopper 

r.,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Chitina  r. 

Taral.— Alh-n.  R«-p,.  4H,  1HH7.  Total.— Po*«t  route 
map,  Ala.*«ka.  IIMK). 

Torches.     8(»e  lUnmincUion 

Torepe'sBand.  A  Paviot><o  band,  nameil 
from  itf?chi<*f,  otherwise  c-alltnl  I^an  Man, 
fonnerlv  iivinjr  near  the  lowtT  ('rr)»»ing 
of  Truckee  r.,  w.  Nev.  Thev  were  under 
the  head  chieftaincy  of  ^Vinnemucca. 
Poi).  'My()\n  1H59. 

Torape.— Burton,  Citv  of  SaintM,  576,  1H(51.  To- 
S«pe^a  band.— I>o<lKe  in  In<l.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374. 
1860. 

Torhnnte.  A  Tuncarora  village,  about 
1711,  on  a  N.  affluent  of  Neune  r.,  in  North 
Carolina. — War  map,  1711-15,  in  Winsor, 
Hint.  Am.,  v,  :W\  1H87. 

ToriiL  A  former  jxipuious  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  n.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Ya<]ui, 
lat.  28°,  Inn.  \W  \W,  Sononi,  Mexico. 

Ban  Ignacio  Torin. — (^rozco  y  Burrn.  (feo^..  365, 
1864.  Torim.— llnlliC'ku  in  Am.  Anthr..  vi,  62, 
1904.  Torin.— VeliLMOo  (18.30)  cited  by  Bancroft. 
Nat.  RaccM.  i.  60H.  1K82. 

Tomait.  An  F>kimo  villaj?eontheH.  w. 
coast  of  (ireenland. — Nant?en,  First  Cross- 
ing of  (ireenland,  II,  2S7,  1890. 

Tomait.  A  winter  villa^'o  of  the  Nugu- 
miut  KHkiiiio  alM)ve  Uoar  «<!.,  in  Frobisher 
Imv,  Baflin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.*A.  K.,422,  1H.S8. 

Tomit.  A  fabulous  race  whi(!h  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo  believe  to  be  akin  to  them- 
8elv€»s,  but  nnich  taller  and  stronger,  hav- 
ing very  long  arms  and  legs  and  being  able 
to  toss  hugt^  lK)wlders  afl  though  they  were 
pebbl(?s.  The  Akudnirmiutcall  theui  Tu- 
ni(]djuait.  They  lived  with  the  I'^kimo 
in  stone  houses  larger  than  theirs,  as 
shown  bv  the  ruins  that  are  still  pointtnl 
out.  Tnder  their  lc>ng  de<*rskin  coats  tliey 
carried  laii»i>s  with  whi<*h  tocook  the  meat 
of  seals  as  8o<  n\  as  they  were  killed.  They 
could  make  stone  implement^  only,  no 
bows  nor  kaiaks,  but  these  they  st<^)le 
from  the  lOskiino,  who  were  afraid  to 
defend  their  projK^rty  until  a  young  Rs- 
kimo  drille<l  a  liole  in  the  skull  of  one 
of  them  who  lia<l  ruined  his  kaiak,  while 
the  giant  was  asleep.  The  Tomit  then 
feared  that  they  would  all  l>e  kille<l,  and 
Be<*n*tly  stole  away,  cutting  off  the  skirts 
of  their  coats  and  tying  up  their  hair  so 
that  they  shr>uhl  not  l)e  recognized  if 
pursutMl.  The(  J r<H»nland  Kskimo  l)elieved 
the  Tornit  to  be  a  mythical  race  of  giants 
who  live<i  on  the  ice  cap  and  were  seen 
ranOv  hunting  at  the  heads  of  the  fiords. 
The  t^bnidor  Kskimo,  like  those  of  Uud- 
8on  bay  and  Baflin  land,  imagine  them 
to  be  more  like  themselves. — ^Boas  in  6th 


Bep.  B.  A.  E.,634, 640,  1888;  Trans.  Boy. 
Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec.  2,  38,  1888. 

Toro  (a  contraction  of  torote,  a  kind  of 
tree. — Buelna).  A  fK^ttiement  of  the 
Mayo  on  the  £.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26°  4^,  in  extreme  n.  Sinaloa, 
Mexic*o.     Pop.  5^  in  1900. 

T6ro.— Hardy.  Trav.  In  Mex..  438, 1829. 

Torope.     See  Tnrapin. 

Torose.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

ToronntogoatB  ( Tf/-ro-v  n  to-go^Us ) .  One 
of  the  tril)es  known  under  the  collective 
term  Gosiute;  formerly  in  Egan  canyon, 
E.  Nevada;  iH>p.  204  in  1873. — Powell  and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51.  1874. 

Torreon  (Span.:  'round  tower*).  A 
small  ruineil  pueblo,  probably  of  the 
Tigua,  at  the  mcxiem  town  of  the  same 
name,  alnrnt  28  m.  e.  of  Beien,  N.  Mex. 
The  al)original  name  of  the  settlement  is 
unknown.  According  to  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  259, 185>2)  the  pueblo  was 
a.sserted  to  have  been  of  the  "small- 
house"  tyj)e. 

Toreon.— Loew  (1875>  in  Wheeler  8urv.  Rep.,  vii. 
340,  1M79  (misprint).  Toroona.— Bandelier  cited 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  V,  58,  18W.  Tomoa.— Abert 
in  Hon.  Kx.  Doc.  23.  30th  Cong.,  1st  »e«L,  68. 1H48. 

Torres.  A  Kawia  villa^  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  reservation  covering  the  territory 
where  live  the  Kawia  of  Torres,  Lawilvan, 
Tova,  and  Sokut  Menyil.  It  consists  of 
19,200  acres  of  unpatented  desert  land  75 
m.  from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in 
Riverside  c*o.  The  reservation  contained 
a  |)opulation  of  271  Indians  in  1904. 

Torsalla.  <  iiven  as  one  of  the  **  Keowee 
towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1755  ( Royce  in  5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E., 
143,  1887).     Not  identified. 

Tortngas  (Span.:  *  turtles').  An  im- 
identified  tril)e  mentioned  by  Uhde  as 
formerly  living  on  the  Texas  coast  be- 
tween the  Rio  Gran<le  and  the  Nueces. 
The  name  was  also  applie<i  to  a  prairie  in 
the  ti<lewater  miction  or  Texas  where  there 
was  a  turtle-shai)ed  hill  and  several  re- 
markable springsof water.  At certainsea- 
sonsof  the  year  this  prairie  was  frequente*! 
bv  the  Tonkawa,  cj.  v.  (See  Uhde,  Die 
Liinder,  121,  1861;  Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
74,  180();  (Jatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891.) 

Torture.     Stn?  Ordeals,  •■ 

Toryohne  ('wolf*).  A  clan  of  the 
Irocjuois. 

Oahenhisenhonon.— French  WTiti>r  ( IGCTi)  in  N.  Y. 
Do(\  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  47, 1855.  Qkwi-ri'-na".— Hewitt, 
Infn,  ls8r>  (Tuscarora  name).  EnanUiayoaai.— 
French  writrr  (lefift)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,ix, 
47. 1H.\\  Okuaho.— Megapolenxin  (1044),  ihid..  m. 
250,  IS-'k^.  Tor-yoh-ae.— Morgan,  League  Inyj., 
80. 18ol  (Seneca  form^ 

Tosanachic  (Spanish  corniption  of  Tara- 
humare  lioAanaehic^  'where  there  is 
white,'  referring  to  the  white  cli&  in  the 
vicinity. — Lmnholtz).    A  paeblo   in  w. 
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Chihuahua,  Mexico,  between  lat.  28®  and 
29°,  with  a  mixed  population  of  Nevome 
and  Tarahuinare,  chiefly  the  iatter. 

Ban  Joan  Evangelist*  Tosonacnic— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  IH'A.  Toaanachio.— Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mexico.  I.  120,  1902. 

To8arke*8  Band.  A  Paviotso  band,  named 

from  ib«  chief  ( Gray  Head ),  formerly  near 

Carson  and  Walker  laken,  Nev. 
To-sarke.— Dodge  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859,  374, 1860. 

Toshence.  The  last  of  anything:  a  term 
kx-al  in  Mant'achupetti'.  Gerard  (Sun. 
N.  Y.,  July  80,  1895)  states  that  the  word 
consistfl  of*  the  two  last  syllables  of  inat- 
tdsoiin^  the  Massachuset  name  for  the  last 
child  of  the  family.  Trumbull  (Natick 
Diet.,  78,  1903)  g:ives  the  Massachuset 
term  as  vwUasouSy  *  youngest  son,*  with 
the  suggested  etymology  nint-atnt^  *not 
after,*  of  which  7mUUix(ms  would  appear 
to  be  a  diminutive.  Gerard  (infn,  1908) 
gives  as  the  true  meaning  *the  little  after 
which  naught,*  i.  e.,  *  the  last  little  one,* 
hence,  by  extension,  the  very  last  of 
anything.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toahittan    {Tos-hiHaUy    *  shark     house 

people* ).    Given  as  the  name  of  a  social 

division  among  the  Nanyaayi  atWnmgell, 

Alaska,  but  really  only  a  name  for  the 

inhabitants  of  a  certain  house,  Ketgohit, 

belonging  to  them. 

Toa  hit  tan.— BoHH  in  ftth  Rop.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 

25,  18K9. 

Tosneoc.  A  Tnscarora  village  in  x.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — I^wson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  3H8,  1860. 

Tota.     A  rancheria,  probably  Maricopa, 

on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  visited  bv  Father  Kino 

in  1700-01. 

La  ToU.— Kino  map  (1702)  in  St5<!klein,  Nene 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  ToU.— Kino  map  (1701)  in 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mcx.,  8«i0.  1*h9. 

Totakamayaath  ( DYtak'umayanlh).  A 
sept  of  the  Tocjuart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas 
in  Oth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tril>es  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Totaxn.    See  Totem. 

Totaxni.     See  Tatemy. 

Totant.  A  Massa<'huset  village  in  1614 
on  the  (ioast  of  Massachusetts,  i>robabiy 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Ik)ston. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3ti  s.,  vi, 
108,  1887. 

Totapoa^.  An  Indian  rendezvous  in 
1682  in  Mpmuc  territorv,  described  as 
being  half  way  between  Hadley  and  Iau- 
caster,  in  the  central  part  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass. — Russell  (1682)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VIII,  85,  1868. 

Totatkenne  (  To-tH'Cqnxne^  'people  a  lit- 
tle down  the  river').  A  Sekani  tribe 
inhabiting  the  e.  sIojh.*  of  the  Rocky  mts. 
and  adjacent  plains  s.  of  IVace  r.,  Brit. 
Col. — Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 
1895. 

Totehikala.     A  former  Aleut  village  on 

Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids. 

Totehikala.— ^-oxe.    Riussian    DL«»cov..    161,    1787. 

TotHkala.— Ibid.,  163. 

Totem  (irregularly  derived  from  the 
term  otoUman  of  the  Chippewa  and  other 


cognate  Algonguian  dialects,  signifying 
generically  *his  brother-sister  kin,*  of 
which  i)U  is  the  grammatic  stem  signifying 
(1)  the  consanguine  kinship  existing  be- 
tween a  propositus  and  a  uterine  elder 
sister  or  elder  brother;  and  (2)  the  con- 
sanguine kinship  existing  between  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters,  inclusive  of  alien 
persons  naturalized  into  such  kinship 
^roup  by  the  rite  of  adoption  (q.  v. ) ;  that 
IS,  the  uterine  brother-sister  sroup  of 
persons,  thus  delimited  by  blood  ties  or 
legal  fictions,  who  in  each  generation  are 
severally  and  collectively  relateil  as  uter- 
ine brothers  and  sisters,  among  whom 
intermarriage  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
who  therefore  constitute  an  incest  group 
in  so  far  as  its  members  are  severally 
concerned.  The  stem  ote  is  never  em- 
ployed in  discourse  without  a  prefixed 
|)ersonal  pronoun  denotive  of  the  gram- 
matic relation  of  person,  or  without  the 
nominal  suffix  -m,  indicative  of  exclusive 
possessive  relation,  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  English  *own,*  or  without  the 
objective  third  person  ending  -<inin  Chip- 
pewa and  -a  in  Cree.  In  the  following 
irregular  manner  has  the  word  totem 
been  produced  from  the  first  cited  ex- 
pression (Aoleman  {ototema  in  the  Cree): 
by  dropping  the  initial  a-,  *hiB,*  b^  un- 
warraiiteilly  retaining  as  a  proclitic  the 
epenthetic  -^  whose  use  in  this  and 
similar  combinations  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  coalescence  of  uie  two 
adjunct  o-vowels,  an<i  by  dropping  the 
objective  third  person  sufiix  -an.  and 
by  erroneously  retaining  the  exclusive 
pos.sessive  sutfix  -m,  thus  producing  totem 
from  ototeman  instead  of  the  grammatic 
stem  ote.  Thus  the  word  totem  in  form  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  grammatic  derivative 
of  its  primary.  And  so  ote,  the  conceptua.1 
element  of  the  factitious  word  totejn,  has 
no  demonstrable  relation  to  the  notion 
*  *  clay ,  *  *  or  *  *  mark,  *  *  as  hitherto  assumed. 
The  Abbe  Thavenet,  a  missionary  to 
the  Algonkin  at  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  wrote  an  explanation  of 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  stem  ote,  in 
part  as  follows:  '*  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  uniting  into  a  tribe,  each  clan 
preserved  its  manitim,  the  animal  which 
in  the  country  whence  the  clan  came 
was  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most 
friendly  to  man,  or  the  most  feared,  or 
the  most  common;  the  animal  which  was 
ordinarily  hunted  there  and  which  was 
the  ordinary  subsistence  of  the  clan,  etc. ; 
that  this  animal  became  the  symbol  of 
ea(!h  family  and  that  each  family  trans- 
mitte<i  it  to  its  [Kisterity  to  be  the  per- 
petual symbol  of  each  tribe  [clan].  One 
then  must  when  speaking  of  a  clan 
designate  it  by  the  animal  which  is  its 
symbol.  Makwa  nindniem  then  signifies 
'the  Bear  is  m^  clan,  I  am  of  the  clan  of 
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the  Bear,'  and  not  at  all,  as  is  commonly 
said,  *the  Bear  is  my  mark.'  When  an 
Indian  eays  to  another  pindiken  nindotem, 
can  one  believe  that  he  says  to  him, 
*  enter  then,  my  mark?'  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  says  to 
him,  *  enter  then,  my  clansman,'  as  we 
say,  *  enter  then,  my  (countryman?'  But 
since  the  traders,  and  the  Indians  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  attach  to  the  word  otevn^  the 
idea  of  mark,  I  know  that  I  must  not 
offend  too  much  against  this  prejudice" 
(cited  by  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la  Lang.  Algonq., 
313,  1886).  Here  Thavenet  gives  the 
correct  native  Algonkin  usage  of  the 
tenn,  and  also  the  traditional  native  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  clan  patron 
spirits.  As  a  translation  of  'ramily- 
mark,'  Bishop  Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet, 
and  (iram.,  1878-82)  wrote  odem;  but, 
being  evidently  aware  that  this  render- 
ing does  not  express  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  he  adde<i  parenthetically,  *'odem 
or  oteni,  means  only  his  parents,  rela- 
tions. In  Cree,  ototema,  his  relations"  — 
thus  clearly  indicating  that  ^family-mark' 
is  a  definition  of  ote-m,  which  is  not  an 
element  of  the  native  concept  of  the  stem. 
Under  ototema,  in  his  list  oi  terms  of  kin- 
ship, Lacombe  (Diet,  de  la  Lan^ue  des 
Oris,  1874)  wrote  "kinsman,  relation," 
without  any  reference  to  *  family-mark.' 
Constructively  confirmative  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  stem  ote^  given  above,  is  the 
evidence  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
common  Algonquian  tenn  otenh  or  otenawy 
signifying  *  village,  town,  or  settlement.' 
Its  component  lexical  elements  are  ote, 
'brother-sister  kin,'  'clan,'  and  the 
nominal  adformative  -7m,  signifying  *a 
dwelling-place';  whence  it  is  seen  that 
otend  or  otenaw  originally  meant  *the 
dwelling-place  of  the  clan.'  or  'dwelling- 
place  of  the  brother-sister  kin.' 

In  specifying  the  name  of  a  particular 
clan  or  gens  it  is  necessary  commonly 
to  employ  the  name,  usually  a  cognomen 
only,  of  the  object  oranimal by  which  that 
clan  orgensis  (Jistinguished  from  allothers 
and  by  which  it  is  protected,  where  such 
a  cult  is  in  vogue.  There  are  other  meth- 
ods of  distinguishing  related  or  confed- 
erated groups  one  from  another.  The 
purely  philosophical  term  "totemism" 
18  of  course  a  Caucasian  derivative  of  the 
word  totem,  and  has  a  wide  and  varied 
application.  The  term  totem  has  been 
rather  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
one  of  several  classes  of  imaginary  beings 
which  are  lx»lieve<l  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  peoples  of  North 
America  to  l>e  the  tutelary,  the  guardian, 
or  the  patron  spirit  or  being  of  a  person, 
or  of  an  organization  of  persons,  where 
such  a  cult  or  practice  prevails. 

The  native  American  Indian,  holding 
peculiar  self-irentered  views  as  to  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  all  life  and  the 


consequent   inevitable  interrelations   of 
the  several  bodies  and  beings  in  nature, 
especially  of  man  to  the  bein^  and  bodies 
of  his  experience  and  environment,  to 
whom  were  imputed  by  him  various  an- 
thropomorphic attributes  and  functions 
in  addition  to  those  naturally  inherent  in 
them,  has  developed  certain  fundamen- 
tally important  cults,  based  on  those  views, 
that  deeply  affect  his  social,  religious,  and 
civil  institutions.    One  of  theee  doctrines 
is  that  persons  and  oiganizations  of  per- 
sons are  one  and  all  under  the  protecting 
and  fostering  tutelage  of  some  imaginary 
being  or  spirit.    These  tutelary  or  patron 
beings  may  be  grouf)ed,  by  the  mode  and 
the  motive  of  their  acquirement  and  their 
functions,  into    two  fairly  well  defined 
^ups  or  classes :  (1 )  those  which  protect 
individuals  only,  ana  (2)  those  which  pro- 
tect organizations  of  persons.     But  with 
these  two  classes  of  tutelary  beings  is  not 
infrequently  confoundeil  another  class  of 
protective  imaginary  beings,  commonly 
called  fetishes   (see  Fetish) ,   which  are 
regarded  as  powerful  spiritual  allies  of 
their  possessors.     Each  of  these  several 
classes  of  guardian  beings  has  its  own 
peculiar  traditions,   beliefs,   and  appro- 
priate cult.    The  modes  of  the  acquire- 
ment and  the  motives  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  several  classes  of  guardian  beings 
differ  in  some  fundamental  and  essential 
respects.    The  exact  method  of  acquiring 
the  clan  or  eentile  group  patrons  or  tute- 
laries  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  al- 
though several  plausible  theories  have 
been   advanced    by  astute   students   to 
explain  the  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
them.    With  respect  to  the  personal  tute- 
lary and  the  fetish,  the  data  are  sufiliciently 
clear  and  full  to  pennit  a  satisfactory 
description  and  definition  of  these  two 
classes  of  tutelary  and  auxiliary  beings. 
From  the  available  data  bearing  on  this 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  much  con- 
fusion regarding  the  use  and  acquirement 
of  personal  and  communal  tutelaries  or 
patron  beings  has  arisen  by  regarding 
certain    social,    political,    and    religious 
activities  as  due  primarily  to  the  influence 
of  these  guardian  deities,  when  in  fact 
those  features  were  fa<*tors  in  the  social 
organization  on  which  has  been  later  im- 
peded the  cult  of  the  patron  or  guardian 
spirit.     Exogamy,  namesandcla^  names, 
and  various  taboos  exist  where  **  totems  " 
and  ''totemism,"  the  cults  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits,  do  not  exist. 

Some  profess  to  regard  the  clan  or  gen- 
tile group  patron  or  tutelary  as  a  mere 
development  of  the  personal  guardian, 
but  from  the  available  but  insufficient 
data  bearing  on  the  question,  it  appears 
to  be,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  more  cloeely 
connected  in  origin,  or  rather  in  the 
method  of  its  accjuisition,  with  the  fetish, 
the  Iroquois  otchnA*kit»*^dA\  'an  effective 
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agency  of  sorcery,*  than  with  any  form 
of  the  personal  tutelary.  This  patron 
spirit  01  course  concerns  the  group  re- 
garded as  a  body,  for  with  regard  to  each 
person  of  the  group,  the  clan  or  gentile 
guardian  is  inherited,  or  rather  acquired, 
by  birth,  and  it  may  not  be  changed  at 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
tutelar]^  is  obtained  through  the  rite  of 
vision  in  a  dream  or  a  trance,  and  it 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  possessions.  The 
fetish  is  acquired  by  personal  choice,  by 
purchase,  or  by  inheritance,  or  from  some 
chance  (rircumstance  or  emergency,  and 
it  can  be  sold  or  discarded  at  the  will  of 
the  possessor,  in  most  cases;  the  excep- 
tion is  where  a  person  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  some  evil  spirit  or  being 
that,  in  consideration  of  human  or  other 
sacrifices  in  its  Hon  r  at  stated  periods, 
the  said  spirit  undertakes  to  perform  cer- 
tain obli^tions  to  this  man  or  woman, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  person  for- 
feits his  ri^ht  to  live. 

''Totemism''  is  a  purely  philosophical 
term  which  modern  anthropologic  litera- 
ture has  bunlened  with  a  great  mass  of 
needless  controversial  speculation  and 
opinion.  The  doctrine  and  use  of  tutelary 
or  patron  guardian  spirits  by  individuals 
ana  by  organized  bodies  of  persons  were 
detinea  by  Powell  as  *'a  method  of  nam- 
ing," and  as  "  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
naming."  But  the  motive  underlying 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  guardian  or 
tutelary  spirits,  whether  by  an  individual 
or  by  an  organized  body  of  persons,  is 
always  the  same,  namely,  to  ootain  wel- 
fare and  to  avoid  ill-fare.  So  it  appears 
to  be  erroneous  to  define  this  cult  aa  "the 
doi'trine  and  system  of  naming."  It  is 
rather  the  recrognition,  exploitation,  and 
adjustment  of  the  imaginary  mystic  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  or  of  the  body  of 
organized  persons  to  the  postulated  oren- 
das  (q.  v.),  mystic  powers,  surrounding 
each  of  these  units  of  native  society. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  recognized 
relation  between  the  clan  or  gens  and  its 
patron  deity  is  not  one  of  descent  or  source, 
but  rather  that  of  protection,  guardian- 
ship, and  support.  The  relationship  as  to 
source  between  these  two  classes  of  supe- 
rior beings  is  not  yet  determined;  bo  to 
avoid  confusion  in  concepts,  it  is  better  to 
use  distinctive  names  for  them,  until  their 
connection,  if  any,  has  been  definitely 
ascertained:  this  question  must  not  be 
prejudged.  The  hypothetic  inclusion  of 
these  several  classes  in  a  general  one, 
branded  with  the  rubric  **  totem  "  or  its 
efiuivalent,  has  led  to  needless  confusion. 
The  native  tongues  have  separate  names 
for  these  objei'ts,  and  until  the  native 
classification  can  be  truthfully  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
to  deiignate  them  by  distinctive  names. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  social  fea- 
tures of  aboriginal  American  society,  there 
are  many  data  relative  to  this  subject  that 
have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Long  (Voy.  and  Trav.,  86-87,  1791),  a 
trader  among  the  Chippewa  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  wrote:  "One 
part  of  the  religious  superstition  of  the 
savages,  consists  in  each  of  them  having 
his  totam,  or  favourite  spirit,  which  he  be- 
lieves watches  over  him.  This  iolatn  they 
conceive  assumes  the  shape  of  some  beast 
or  other,  and  therefore  they  never  kill, 
hunt,  or  eat  the  animal  whose  form  the^ 
think  this  totom  bears."  Headds:  "This 
idea  of  destiny,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  '/otomt^m,'  however  strange, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Savages."  From 
this  misleading  and  confus^  statement 
have  the  wonls  iotam  and  its  derivative 
totamism^  slightl)r  changed  in  spellinjj:, 
been  introduced  into  literature.  In  this 
crude  statement  Long  described  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  gawe  it  the  name  sig- 
nifying 'clan  kinship.'  He  or  his  inter- 
preter was  evidently  led  into  this  error 
by  the  custom  of  distinguishing  a  particu- 
lar clan  from  others,  when  speaking  of 
them,  by  the  class  name  or  cognomen  of 
its  patron  or  tutelary ;  it  was  due  to  faulty 
diction,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
^  Chippewa  and  their  related  tribes  would 
*have  an  object,  believed  to  shape  the 
course  of  human  life,  which  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name.  Such  a  name  is  recorded 
by  the  eminent  German  traveler.  Kohl, 
who  was  among  the  Chippewa  and 
neighboring  tri^s  in  1855.  He  said 
(Kitchi-Gami,  58,  1860)  that  these  In- 
aians  deify  natural  strength  and  ter- 
restrial objects;  that  nearly  every  Indian 
had  discovered  such  an  object,  in  which 
special  confidence  is  placed  by  him,  and 
to  which  he  more  frequently  directs  his 
thoughts  and  to  which  he  more  zealously 
sacrifices,  than  to  any  other  being;  that 
the  Chippewa  proper  name  for  these  ob- 
jects is  nigouhnes,  which  signifies  *my 
hope,'  approximately;  that  one  calls  a 
tree,  another  a  stone  or  ro(*k,  'his  hope.' 
The  rendering  *my  hope'  is  probably 
only  an  approximate  expression  of  the 
native  concept  embodied  m  the  term,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Chippewa  nagam&rif  'song,  chant,' 
and  to  the  Cree  nigamoheWf  '  to  teach  the 
knowledge  of  medicines  by  chanting.' 
But  nigouimes  is  the  Chippewa  name  of 
the  personal  tutelary,  whatever  may  be 
its  etymologic  derivation. 

Owing  to  misapprehension  of  externals 
and  therefore  to  misinterpretation  of 
them  in  the  vast  body  of  literature  on 
the  significance  of  imaginary  patrons  or 
tutelanes  of  persons  and  of  organiza- 
tions of  persons,  totem  has  come  to  signify 
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the  patron  or  guardian,  the  tutelary  or 
protector,  of  a  person,  of  a  clan  or  a  gens, 
or  of  a  society  or  tribe,  hence  to  denote 
the  name,  crest,  brand,  or  symbol  of  a 
clan,  a  man,  a  society,  or  a  tribe,  and, 
finally,  to  the  fetish  or  familiar  of  a  per- 
son. Its  primary  native  use,  with  cer- 
tain important  limitations,  makes  it  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  English 
term  *one*s  kinship.' 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  themselves 
distinguished  the  fetish,  the  personal  tute- 
lary or  guardian,  and  the  clan,  gentile|  or 
society  patron,  one  from  another,  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  appellations,  rites,  and 
observances,  indicates,  it  would  seem,  a 
cons(;iousnes8  on  their  part  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  function,  character,  and  mode 
of  ac(]uirement  of  these  several  classes  of 
objects  were  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
them  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  their  conge- 
ners, according  to  Miss  Fletcher,  a  youth 
at  his  initiation  obtains  his  personal 
tutelary — his  so-called  totem — directly 
through  the  assumed  efficacy  of  a  definite 
rite  performed  by  the  young  person 
himself:  he  does  not  inherit  it  from  an 
ancestor,  and  he  does  not  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  any  living  person.  This  cere- 
mony of  initiation  into  manhood  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  man's  powers 
and  activities  can  bc^HUpplemen ted  by  the 
elements  and  the  animals  only  through 
the  grace  of  rmkonda  (q.  v.),  obtained 
by  the  rite  of  vision  consisting  of  ritual- 
istic acts  and  a  fervent  prayer  of  humility, 
expressing  a  longing  for  something  not- 
possessed,  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency 
of  self,  and  an  abiding  desire  for  some- 
thing capable  of  bringing  welfare  and 
prosperity  to  the  suppliant.  On  reach- 
ing the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  |>arents  or  other 
patrons,  begins  his  initiation  by  having 
moistened  earth  placed  on  his  head  and 
face,  by  having  a  small  bow  and  arrows 
given  him,  with  directions  to  seek  a  se- 
cluded spot  among  the  hilis.  Having 
reached  such  a  place,  he  must  chant  the 
prescribed  prayer,  uplifting  his  hands, 
wet  with  his  tears,  to  the  heavens,  and 
then  he  must  place  his  hands  on  tlie 
earth;  and  he  must  fast  until  he  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  trance.  Whatsoever  he 
sees  or  hears  while  in  this  state  is  the 
being  that  will  become  the  special  meilium 
through  which  he  can  receive  superhu- 
man aid  and  comfort.  Then,  returning 
home,  he  rests  and  partakes  of  fo«xl. 
For  four  days  he  must  speak  but  little, 
and  he  must  not  in  that  time  reveal  his 
vision  under  penalty  of  losing  its  pro- 
ducer. Later  he  may  confide  it  to  some 
old  man,  known  to  have  had  a  similar 
vision  or  dream.  Then  it  is  his  dutv  to 
seek  until  he  finds  the  animal  or  feird 
seen  in  his  revelation,  when  he  must  slay 


it,  selecting  and  retaining  a  small  part  of 
it  (in  cases  where  no  concrete  form  was 
seen,  symbols  of  it  are  made  to  represent 
it).    This  token  or  memento  is  ever  after 
the  sign  of  his  vision  or  dream,  the  most 
sacred  thing  he  can  ever  possess.    Thia 
symbol  may  consist  of  the  feather  of  a 
bird,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  other  part  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird,  a  black  stone,  or  a 
translucent  pebble.    This  token  or  me- 
mento, his  personal  tutelary,  is  never  the 
object  of  worship.     It  is  the  tie,  the  frag- 
ment, connecting  its  possessor  with  the 
potentiality  and   power   of    the   entire 
species  representee!  by  the  being  or  form 
seen  in  his  vision  or  dream.     Belonging 
to  various  objects  and  beings,  all  tutela- 
ries  are  not  equally  potent  in  the  view  of 
the  natives,  for  they  can  not  excised  the 
power  of  the  particular  species  to  which 
they    severally    belong.       NeverthektB, 
when  the  novice  is  being  instructed  for 
the  rite  of  the  vision,  he  is  forbidden  to 
ask  in  his  prayer  for  the  sight  of  any 
particular  ooject.     It  is  an  opinion  held 
among  the  natives  that  although  no  one 
may  consciously  choose  his  personal  tute- 
lary, natural  gifts  of  mind  and  character 
are  apt  to  attract  powerful  animals  and 
agencies.     Usually,  the  tutelary  referred 
to  members  of  the  surrounding  fauna— 
the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the  turtle, 
.the  birds,  and  the  reptiles;  aiici  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flora — the  corn;  ana  to 
the  elements — the  thunder,   the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  winds.     Nothing  in 
any    manner    connoted    man    himself. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  indication  of  ances- 
tor-worship, and  no  supfgestion  of  a  natu- 
ral blood  kinship  subsisting  between  the 
man  and  his  tutelary.    These  statements 
embody  very  briefly  the  chief  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  i)ersonal  tutelary  among  the 
Omaha  and  the  tribes  linguistically  re- 
late<i  to  them. 

The  influence  of  these  guardian  spirits 
on  the  social,  religious,  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  natives  diners  greatly 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  Among  the  Omaha, 
those  who  have  receive<l  visions  of  the 
same  being  or  object  usually  unite  into  a 
cult  or  religions  society.  The  Bear  Society 
is  composed  of  persons  from  every  gentile 
kinship  group  who  have  seen  a  bear  in 
the  rite  of  the  vision.  The  bond  of  union 
here  was  not  blood  kinship,  but  a  commu- 
nal right  in  a  common  apparition.  These 
societies  p>sse88  prescribed  rites,  rituals, 
and  suitai)le  officers.  Miss  Fletcher  sug- 
gests that  in  the  past  the  experience 
gained  in  the  conduct  of  these  cult  or  re- 
ligious societies  wa8  later  made  useful  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  artificial  so- 
cial structure  of  the  ton-uvfl-gdharly  or 
gens,  of  the  Omaha.  The  native  term  sig- 
nifies *  a  place  of  dwellings  where  kindred 
dwell  tc^ether,'  which  is  not  easentially 
different  in  meaning  from  the  Algon- 
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qaian  otenaiv  noted  above.  In  this  tribe 
there  are  ten  ruling  gentes,  which  are 
exogamous;  they  trace  the  descent  of 
blood  through  the  father  only;  they  pos- 
sess a  particular  name  which  refers  di- 
rectly or  symbolically  to  the  patron  or 
tutelary  of  the  gens;  they  have  a  gentile 
patron  being,  whose  cult  is  marked  by  a 
taboo;  they  possess  a  gentile  list  of  per- 
sonal names  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which 
one  is  given  when  the  hair  of  a  child  is 
first  cut,  the  form  of  which  symbolizes 
the  tutelary  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  7 
years.  This  **cut'*  and  the  taboo  are 
enforced  under  the  threatened  penalties 
of  blindness,  bodily  deformity,  and  dis- 
ease for  any  failure  to  observe  faithfully 
these  obligations.  Each  geus  has  obliga- 
tory cultural  rites,  in  which  its  members 
offer  respectful  homage  to  the  gentile 
patron  spirit  These  observances,  how- 
ever, do  not  imply  ancestor- worship. 
The  symbol  of  the  gentile  guardian  suirit 
is  borne  through  life  and  is  placea  on 
the  dead  for  identification  by  the  kindred. 
The  gentile  patron  being,  however,  gives 
no  immediate  hold  on  the  superhuman, 
as  does  the  personal  tutelary.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  suggested  de- 
velopment of  a  social  organization  by  the 
establishment  of  distinct  groups  of  per- 
sons who  should  be  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood  kinship,  based  on  the  pat- 
tern and  experience  of  existing  religious 
cults,  is  not  a  rather  too  conscious  work- 
ing-out of  such  ideas  of  a  semi-barbaric 
people.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reversal 
of  the  u.^ual  course  of  social  development. 

According  to  Boas,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Salish  tril)e8  of  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  very  loose,  there  being 
no  recognizeil  tribal  unit.  Village  popu- 
lation among  them  undergoes  frequent 
and  considerable  fluctuation,  and  there 
were  no  exogamic  groups,  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  no  ritualistic  societies. 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of  guardian 
spirits  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
these  tutelaries  are  obtaiiied  through  i)re- 
scribed  ceremonials.  However,  only  a  few 
shamans  are  l>elieved  to  have  inherited 
their  guardian  spirits  from  their  parents. 

Hill-Tout  says  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  social  side  of 
the  religious  activity  of  the  Salish  tribes 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  lower  Fraser 
delta  is  **  their  totem  or  kin-group  crests,*' 
and  that  these  kin-groups  are  not  com- 
monly called  by  animal  or  plant  names 
as  among  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  one 
from  another  by  crests,  "each  family  of 
standing  possessmg  its  owncrestorcrests.'* 
These  are  plastic  or  pictographic  emblems 
of  the  supposed  ancestral  *' totems  of  the 
family  or  km -group,"  and  are  regarded  as 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  household. 


Among  the  Vancouver  id.  tribes,  these 
inherited  crests  largely  replace  the  per- 
sonal tutelary  of  the  interior  Salish 
which  is  there  acquired  by  means  of 
dreams  and  visions — not  the  ordinary 
dream  or  vision,  but  one  superinduced 
by  long  and  special  ceremonial  prepara- 
tion. As  the  tutelary  usually  has  only 
specific  or  sf)ecialized  functions  or  spheres 
of  action,  the  initiate  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  first  one  thus  received,  and  so 
enters  upon  a  second,  a  third,  and  even 
a  fourth  ceremonial  preparation  for  a 
dream  or  a  vision;  and  so  he  may  be 
years  in  seeking  what  is  satisfactory  to 
him  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  229, 
230,  1905).  Hill-Tout  adds  that  be- 
tween the  tutelary  and  the  person  a  very 
mystic  relationship  is  supposed  to  exist. 
Prayer  in  the  usual  sense  was  not  offered 
to  the  tutelary,  but  its  aid  and  protection 
were  rather  expected  as  its  duty  in  warn- 
ing the  obse^^sed  person  by  dreams  and 
visions  of  approaching  danger  in  all  the 
issues  of  life. 

Teit  (Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  An- 
thr.,  I,  354,  1898-1900),  writinj;  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (Ntlakyap- 
amuk),  savs  that  every  person  had  his 
own  guardian  spirit  which  was  obtained 
during  the  puberty  ceremonies,  and  that 
none  except  a  few  shamans  inherited 
without  these  rites  their  parental  tute- 
lary spirits  which  had  been  regarded  as 
particularly  powerful.  He  also  states 
that  '*  there  were  no  totems,  except  at 
Spuzzum,  where  two  families,  who  were 
descendants  of  members  of  the  coast 
tribes,  claimed  the  totems  of  their  an- 
cestors," but  that  "blood  relationship 
was  considered  a  tie  which  extended 
over  generations,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female  lines,"  a  statement  which  clearly 
indicates  that  blood  kinship  with  what 
it  implies  is  above  all  others  the  great 
cohesive  force  in  savage  life. 

Father  Morice  says  that  among  the 
western  D^n^^  there  were  several  Kinds 
of  tutelary  or  patron  spirits  or  beings — 
the  clan  patron,  thefetisn  (his  honorific), 
and  the  personal  tutelary,  to  which  may 
be  addea  those  local  deities  which  pre- 
side over  some  rock,  cave,  or  consecrated 
si)ot.  Father  Morice  believes  that  the 
cult  of  the  clan  patron  and  the  fetish  (his 
honorific)  came  to  the  D6n6  from  the  na 
tives  of  the  Patnfic  coast.  He  states  that 
the  honorific  was  assumed  with  appro- 
priate rites  by  any  person  desirous  of 
gaining  social  rank,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  aspire  owing  to  certain  re- 
strictions of  the  laws  of  heredity.  This 
authority  does  not  relate  how  the  clan 
tutelary  is  ac(]uired  among  these  people, 
but  he  says  that  the  "personal  totems 
are  those  primary  spirits  which  occasion- 
ally manifest  themselves  to  man,  are  per- 
sonified in  the  earthly  individuals  of  the 
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iaaiial  and  the  floral  worlds,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  beneficent  dis])osition  by 
adopting  a  person  as  a  ward  and  protect- 
ing him  through  life  in  return  for  some 
kindness  shown  their  ini^arnate  and  ter- 
restrial representatives — the  animals  and 
the  plants  and  other  objects  of  human 
environment.  They  reveal  themselves  in 
dreams  and  visions.  Father  Morice  is  of 
the  opinion  that  *'totemiHm"  among  the 
IMn^  is  not  a  social  institution,  but  that  it 
is  exclusively  a  religious  cult;  he  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  clan  patron  spirit  as 
a  mere  extension  of  the  cult  of  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  assigns  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  l>elief.  The  owner  of  a 
tutelary  must  circumsi^ctly  bear  about 
his  person  and  ojHjnly  exhibit  in  his 
lodf^e  the  spoils  of  the  animal  denoted  by 
it — its  entire  skin,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  or 
a  carved  emblem  of  it;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  anything  induce  him 
wilfullv  to  kill  it,  or  at  least  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  being,  the  prototype  of  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  sacred  to  him. 
Its  aid  and  protection  are  asked  on  all 
important  occasions  and  emergencies.  It 
would  appear  that  this  writer,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  clan  patron,  has 
confused  the  fetish  (honorific)  with  the 
personal  tut£»lary.  The  hidden  power  with 
which  the  devotee  l>elieves  he  has  thus 
become  possessed  he  calls  coen  in  the 
Carrier  tongue,  which  signifies  *at  the 
same  time  magic  and  song,*  thus  (closely 
approximating  the  Iroquois  oreiida. 
Morice  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  208, 
1905)  relates  that,  in  preparing  himself 
for  practice,  the  shaman  divests  him.self 
of  all  his  raiment  and  dons  the  8jx)ils  (a 
bearskin,  the  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear,  the 
feathers  of  an  owl,  etc.)  or  the  mask  of 
his  fetish  or  tutelary.  He  stat<*s  that 
each  of  the  I)cn(?  clans  has  a  patron 
spirit,  an  animal  or  other  being,  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  politiciil  and  social  units 
in  pristine  times,  and  to  which  the 
members  of  the  clans  paid  great  respect 
and  even  veneration.  On  ceremonial  oc- 
casions the  entire  clan  is  impersonated 
by  it,  for  it  becomes  the  symbol  or  crest 
CI  the  clan.  He  adds  that  the  personal 
tutelary,  common  to  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  Dcnr,  "being  as  indige- 
nous to  them  as  most  of  the  institutions 
in  vogue  among  all  the  northern  Amer- 
ican Indians,"  is  an  essential  element  of 
their  religious  system  and  does  not  affect 
"society  as  such." 

Spinden  (Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii, 
241, 1908)  writes  that  among  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  there  is  "a  lack  of  anything  like 
a  gens  grouping,"  ad<ling  that  the  social 
organization  of  the  Hhahaptian  stock  fur- 
nishes excellent  material  lor  the  study  of 
the  simple  development  of  a  tribe,  and 
tliat  ''toe  tribes  arose  from  the  natural 


division  of  the  stock  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical areas."     The  Nez  Percys  sent 
their  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  at 
about  10  years  of  age,  to  the  mountains 
to  fast  and  keep  vigil,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  if  possible,  a  guardian  spirit 
But  it  is  not  everyone  who  succeeds  in 
obtaining  such  a  tutelary.     The  name  or 
description  of  the  thing  seen  is  adopted 
as  a  sacred  name,  which  sometimes  de- 
noted some  trophy  of  the  hunt  borne  by 
the    imaginary  animal   seen    in   vision. 
The  imaginary  being,  thus  obtained  as  a 
tutelary,  is  believed  to  protect  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  endow  him  with  **c*ertain 
physical   or   mental   qualities  and    pro- 
nounced skill  in  certain  thin^,"  espe- 
cially those  properties  or  qualities  most 
characteristic  oi    the  animal  or  object 
seen.     The  Sun  imparted   wisdom  and 
mystic  insight.     There    are  certain  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  the  killing  of  the 
guardian  animal;  and  'Mhe  names  and 
the  siicred  songs  obtaineri  by  vigil  de- 
scended througli  the  family,"  some  per- 
sons inheriting  as  many  as  10  or  15  songs 
(p.  249).     But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
guanlian  spirit  itself  was  tnus  inherited. 
The    tutelary   animal   was    not    usually 
named   by  its  ordinary  title,   but  by  a 
special  name,  and  some  have  several  such 
cognomens    (p.   268).       In    the  case  of 
shamans,  men  and  women,  the  guardian 
l)eings  were  regarded  as  of  a  higher  class 
or  order,  as  they  cominonly  represented 
objects  from  the  heavens — the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  clouds,   the  eagle,  the   fish- 
hawk,  and  the  crane. 

Speck  (Ethn.  Yuchi  Indians,  Anthr. 
Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  i,  70  et  seq.,  1909)  says 
that  the  Yuchi  trace  descent  through  the 
femaU^  line  and  that  therefore  these 
I>eople  have  clans;  that  *'the  memliers 
of  each  clan  believe  that  they  are  rela- 
tives and,  in  some  vague  way,  the  de- 
scemlants  of  certain  preexisting  animals 
whose  names  and  identitv  thev  now  bear. 
The  animal  ancestors  are  accordingly  to- 
temic.  In  regard  to  the  living  animals, 
they,  too,  are  the  earthly  types  and  de- 
scendants of  the  preexistmg  ones,  hence, 
since  they  trace  their  descent  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  human  clans,  the  two 
are  consangninoly  related,"  so  that  the 
meml)ers  of  a  clan  feel  obliged  not  to  do 
violence  to  the  wild  animal  having  the 
form  and  name  of  their  tutelaries.  The 
flesh  or  fur  of  sucli  animals  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  members  of  other  clans. 
who  are  under  no  obligation  not  to  kill 
these  animals.  The  idea  of  clan  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  wordi/f/^^a,  *on  the  house.' 
Our  authority  adds  that  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  clans  inherited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  clan  totems  when  tney 
passt^d  the  initiation  rites,  thenceforth 
retaining  these  as  protectors  through  life. 
As  the  meml^rs  of  clans  are  considered 
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to  be  the  descendants  of  their  totemic 
animals,  they  are  in  a  sense  the  cousins, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  earthly  animals  which 
are  also  descendants  of  the  supernatural 
animals.  The  clan  taboos  and  incidental 
beliefs  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  they 
have  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  cus- 
toms and  the  clans.  But  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  in  general,  are  considered  as 
thinking  beings,  with  interests  in  life, 
customs,  and  feelings  not  unlike  those  oi 
men.  Even  to-day  tliese  mutual  elements 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  animals  are  felt 
to  exist.  The  animals  are  all  believed  to 
have  their  protecting  supernatural  kins- 
men, as  well  as  men;  for  that  reason  in 
hunting  them  their  protecting  spirits 
have  to  be  overcome  l^fore  one  can  nope 
to  bring  them  down.  It  is  the  same  with 
human  beings.  If  one's  guardian  spirit 
is  all  right,  no  harm  can  come.  So  in 
warfare,  the  idea  is  to  strengthen  one's 
own  guardian  spirit  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy's.  In  this  respect  hunting  and 
fishing  are  much  like  warfare.  The 
magic  songs  and  formulas  engage  in  the 
supernatural  struggle  and  open  the  way, 
while  the  actual  weapons  do  the  work 
when  the  spiritual  barriers  are  removed. 

According  to  Boas  (Kwakiutl  Indians, 
Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895,  1897)  the 
Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Bellabella, 
and  Kitamat  have  "animal  totems  in  the 
projKir  sense  of  this  term,"  but  these 
tutelary  guardians  are  not  found  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  who  belong  to  the  same 
linguistic  stock  as  the  Kitamat.  This 
autlior  states  that  the  natives  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  the 
"totem  "  or  tutelary,  and  that  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  the  coast  Salish  have  no 
"animal  totem  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
this  term."  Boas  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  regardingtheconjectured 
origin  of  the  clan  or  gentile  patron  or 
tutelarv,  except  the  dubious  lignt  drawn 
from  ihe  native  traditions,  but  states 
that  these  legends  correspond  in  char- 
acter "almost  exactly  to  the  tales  of  the 
acquisition  of  manitows  among  the  east- 
ern Indians,  and  they  are  evidence  that 
the  *  totem*  of  this  group  of  tribes  is,  in 
the  main,  the  hereditary  manitow  of  a 
family."  He  also  states  that  **each  man 
among  these  tril)es  at^quires  a  guardian 
spirit,"  but  is  restricted  to  only  such  as 
l)clong8  to  his  clan.  Native  tradition 
can  shed  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  and  origin  of  the  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirit. 

Writing  of  the  California  Indians  in 
general,  Merriam  (Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908)  says  that  these  Indians  believe 
that  they  "came  from"  certain  animals, 
trees,  or  rocks.  This  belief,  while  agree- 
ing in  the  main  with  that  of  the  mcSem 
more  or  less  ac^cultured  Yuchi,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  evidence  on  this 


point  from  s.  and  n.  w.  America,  where 
apparently  the  peoples  do  not  r^;ard 
themselves  as  descendants  of  their  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirits.  Merriam  re- 
marks that  "of  the  several  degrees  and 
phases  of  totemism,  at  least  three  occur 
in  California,  namely,  (1)  the  non-he- 
reditary individual  totem;  (2)  the  heredi- 
tary patriarchal  totem;  and  (3)  the  he- 
reditary matriarchal  clan  totem."  He  is 
also  averse  to  the  proposed  restriction 
of  the  term  "totemism"  to  "cases  ordi- 
narily known  as  clan  totemism,"  for  the 
reason  that  "clan  totemism  is  so  ob- 
viously only  a  higher  development  of 
personal  totemism,"  deeming  such  re- 
striction purposeless.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  a  development  of  the 
personal  tutelary  rests  on  a  basis  of  fact. 

In  the  acquirement  of  the  personal  tute- 
lary the  Iroquois  ritual  does  not  contem- 
plate the  killing  of  the  object  seen  in  a 
vision  or  in  a  dream  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  part  of  it  as  a  token,  symbol, 
or  a  memento  of  it.  So  adversative  to  this 
practice  of  the  Omaha  and  other  tribes 
18  the  Iroquois  procedure  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  seen  a  particular  animal, 
regarded  their  own  fate  and  destiny  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  tutelary 
animal  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
their  own  lives  by  that  of  their  tute- 
lary, believing  that  its  death  not  only 
portended  but  also  hastened  their  own. 
More  fortunate  did  those  regard  them- 
selves whose  tutelary  was  some  material 
object,  embued  with  life  by  the  creative 
breath  of  myth,  whose  destruction  was 
not  so  certain  or  so  common  as  that  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  di- 
verse are  the  dogmas  and  beliefs  con- 
nected with  the  personal  tutelary.  More- 
over, in  the  rites  designed  to  obtain  a 
personal  tutelary  for  a  youth,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  father's  clan,  or  phratry  of 
clans,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  of  the 
Iroquois,  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the 
dream  or  vision,  and  to  make  of  wood, 
bark,  stone,  or  other  material  a  symbol, 
token,  or  representation  of  the  object 
divined  from  the  dream  or  vision  to  be 
the  tutelary  of  the  youth,  which  is  given 
tlie  youth  to  keep  and  carefully  preserve. 

Kroeber  (Ethnol.  Groe  Ventre,  147, 
1908)  writes  that  the  Gros  Ventres 
(Atsma)  are  organized  into  gentes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Siksika  (Blac^kfeet) 
and  the  Sioux,  bearing  nicknames  which 
are  in  no  wav  totemic;  that  descent  is 
trace<l  through  the  paternal  line;  that 
there  is  prohibition  of  marriaj^  within 
each  gens;  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  extends  to  members  of  the 
mothers  gens,  for  the  members  of  both 
the  fathers  and  the  mother's  gentes  are 
regarded  as  related  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  kinship.  He  also  states  that 
only  some  of  the  Gros  Ventres  seek  to 
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acquire  a  peraonal  guardian  spirit,  that 
this  10  undertaken  only  afler  reaching 
manhocxi,  and  Ihat  not  all  those  who 
make  the  attempt  succeed.  The  attempt 
is  made  in  the  usual  [nanner,  by  fasting 
and  retreating  to  eome  eeduded  spot. 
The  man  killed  the  animal  thus  found, 
apparently  fur  the  purpose  uf  obtaining 
parts  of  it  for  an  emblem;  afterward  he 
would  nut  kill  or  eat  that  kind  of  animal. 
A  few  women  HcquireO  guardian  Bpirite, 
not  while  in  retreat  to  some  mountain, 
but  only  during  alisenee  from  the  camp. 

Likethatof  the  Yuchi,  one  of  the  (lanli 
nal  doctrines  of  the  Iroquoianand  Algon- 
quiau  mythic  philosophy  is  that  every 
kind  of  animal  lieing  haa  an  elder  brother, 
a  primal  being,  wonderfully  lu^te  and 
potent,  which  la,  so  to  sp*«k,  the  source 
of  all  the  individuals  of  its  own  kind. 
These  primal  beings  are  the  younger 
brothers  of  Tel laronhia wagon  of  the  Iro- 
quoisandofNauaI>oKhooftheAlgonquian 
tribes,  respectively  the  imj>ereonittion8  of 
■11  the  thouaand  forms  of  (aunaland  floral 
life  on  earth.  He  who  eees  one  of  these 
elder  brothers  ofany  kind  of  animal  Iwing 
will  be  successful  in  the  succeeding  hunt  of 
that  animal;  for  it  is  hy  the  favor  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  the  game  animals  that 
the  hunter  obtains  any  mea.<iure  of  sui:<«hs 
in  killing  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
primal  lH-in)N  (Hewitt,  Iroq.  Coamol., 
21flt  Kep.  B.  A.  !■:.,  1H03).  For  in  fulfil- 
ment of  engagemenlj)  with  Tehoronhia- 
wagdti  and  Nanabozlio  in  the  second  cos- 
mic jieriod,  these  eliler  brothers  are  in 
duty  hound  to  jirovidc  man  not  only  with 
protection  but  also  with  animal  food  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice  uf  their  ;('ounger 
brothers  who  are  enjoined  t»pennitthein- 
selves  to  l>e  taken  by  man,  ro  long  as  the 
banter  makes  himself  ritual istically  pure 
for  the  purpose  and  is  solicitous  not  to 
kill  his  victims  except  with  the  least  pifl- 
sible  crueltv.  For  this  reason  prayers  for 
successful  fiunting  and  fishing  were  ad- 
diecsed  to  the  game  it  is  desired  to  kill, 
a  procedure  natumlly  assumed  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  niling  elder  brother. 

Ixing  has  declared  that  the  favorite 
spirit  inui>t  not  be  kille<l  or  eaten,  but  the 
Omaha  [mist  kill  his  personal  tutelary 
before  its  tutelaryship  is  eHtiiblii>he<I. 
Conversely,  there  were  some  Iroquois 
who  feared  the  death  of  the  animal  or 
bird  which  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
tutelary,  le:*!  he  hnnself  should  ali*i>  die. 
The  grounil  that  is*  common  in  the)«  two 
methods  Id  the  manner  of  ascertnining  or 
discovering  the  tutelary  (through  the  rite 
of  dreaming  or  seeing  in  vision)  and  in 
the  motive  for  acquiring  it,  namely,  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  imat'iDary 
bodies  on  which  it  was  snppnee<l  human 
welfare  largely  depended.  In  the  last 
SDAlysis  human  welfare  is  the  motive  for 
■cquuing  a  guardian  or  tutelary  power  or 


being.    There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 

of  providing  the  means  of  entering  into 
close  relation  with  these  suppused  control- 
ling powers  of  the  sources  of  humAn  well- 
being,  and  conncfjuently  there  are  many 
metho<ls  of  establishing  this  interrelation 
between  a  person  and  some  assumed  pro- 
tecting power,  or  lietwecn  aa  organized 
body  of  persons  and  aguardian  or  patron 
power,  fur  a  specific  or  a  genera* 


penionB  guarded.  (j.  n.  i 
Totem  Folu.  Carved  cedar  f>oles  enctrd 
by  Indians  along  the  N.  Pacitic  coast  from 
Vancouver  id.  to  Alaska.  Among  the 
Haidatheyareof  three  principal  vaneties: 
the  outside  and  inside  house  poles,  and 
memorial  columns.  Besides  the  house 
[loles  the  four  main  supporting  {Mislsand 
the  two  outside  tnmt  comer  posts  were 
sometimes  carveil.  The  outside,  house 
pole,  standing  in  front  of  tlie  house  mid- 
way l>etweeti  the  comers,  was  3  ft  or  more 
wide  at  the  base  and  soine- 
timca  more  than  fiO  ft  high, 
being  hollowed  alonfr  the 
back  for  easier  handling. 
Close  to  the  base  it  was 
pierced  with  a  round  a|)er- 
ture  which  served  as  ii  door, 
though  some  »f  the  liter 
poles  were  left  solid,  a  door 
of  European  jiattem  being 
made  at  one  side.  Inside 
house  poles  were  erected 
only  by  the  very  wealthy. 
They  stood  in  the  middleol 
the  nouse,  ciireetly  behind 
the  fire,  and  markcKl  the  seat 
of  honor.  (iravc]>06ts  were 
of  many  different  shapi«. 
Sometimes  they  consisted  of 
a  very  thick  post  surmounl- 
,„  eil  bv  a  large  carved  Imx, 
whicFi  contained  suialler 
Dliling  the  bones  of  the  decvusi'd; 
les  the  lx>x  was  longer  and  was 
supported  by  twoposta.  Ott«ntinie8. how- 
ever, the  iNMly  of  thedeceasod  was  placed 
in  amortnary  house,  and  the  pole,  usually 
a  tall,  slender  shaft,  was  erected  elsewhere. 
The  carvings  on  grave  jiosts  and  grave 
boxes  were  almrist  al  ways  crests  owned  by 
the  family  of  thedecea>e<l,  while  thocioon 
house  iK>fes  [night  be  crests  or  they  might 
illuF^trate  stories,  and  occasionally  aligure 
of  the  house-owner  himself  was  added,  or 
the  figure  of  some  one  whom  he  wisheil  to 
ridicule.  Thesepostswereerectedduring 
the  great  feasts  commonly  known  as  pot- 
latcncs,  when  an  immenseamount'of  prop- 
erty was  given  away  and  i)uuntitie«  of  food 
were  1-0 nsumed.  The  trunks  out  of  which 
they  were  to  be  carved  were  cut  down, 
rolieil  into  the  water,  and  towed  to  the  vil- 
lage amid  foogs  and  danciiw.  One  or 
more  rt^ular  caryera  wereemployed  to  put 
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on  the  (lesions  and  they  were  paid  hand- 
somely. (Fur  specific  descriptions  see 
works  cited  l)elow.)  In  comparatively 
moiiern  iiines  numbers  of  moilels  of  these 
poles  have  been  made  by  native  carvers  to 
sell  to  white  visitors.  These  are  some- 
times of  wood,  sometimes  of  a  peculiar 
black  slate  found  at  one  place  not  far  from 
Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Acc^ord- 
ing  to  native  Haida  accounts  carved  de- 
signs were  originally  made  directly  on  the 
front  slabH  of  the  house,  afterward  on  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  and  finally  on  poles. 
This  comj)arativelv  modern  evolution  is 
corroborated  by  the  Tlingit,  who  have 
only  the  grave  pust,  upon  which  they 
carve  reprenentations  of  stories  as  well  as 
crests,  rsimnhian  pofts  were  more  slen- 
der than  those  put  up  by  the  Haida, 
but  the  ones  erected  in  front  of  Kwakiutl 
houses  are  u>«ually  much  more  slender 
still,  and  all  are  heraldic,  referring  to 
the  tradition  of  the  house-owner.  The 
main  supporting  posts  bear  crests  or  re- 
cord an  episode  conne<*ted  with  the 
building  of  the  house.  The  main  posts 
which  supjM^rt  the  houses  of  the  Nootka 
and  the  coast  Salish,  when  car ve<i  at 
all,  represented  an  event  that  hapj)ened 
to  the  owner,  such  aw  the  acquinng  of 
a  guardian  spirit,  or  an  event  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  his  sept.  Some  eastern  tribea, 
such  as  the  Creeks,  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  Iroquois,  set  up  small  iK)les  that  are 
analogous  to  these  totem  poles,  although 
the  outward  resemblance  is  slight.  Thoee 
of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnee  were 
erecte<i  in  the  four  corners  of  their  medi- 
cine-lodges, whilt^  those  of  the  Iroquois 
were  similarly  placed  in  the  houses  of 
shamans  and  were  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  shamans'  tutelary  spirits. 

(/onsult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897,  an<l  in  recent  re|)orts  of  the  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.;  Nihlack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888, 
1890;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxi, 
1874;  Swanton,  (1)  Cont.  Haida,  1905,  (2) 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908.      (.i.  r.  b.) 

Totero.  The  settlement  of  the  Tutelo 
(q.  V. ),  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century, 
on  Meherrin  r.,  Va.  According  to  Cat^ 
by  (Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  xi,  1743)  **the 
houses  were  built  with  strong  posts  or 
trees  drove  into  the  ground  close  to  one 
another,  the  interstices  being  stopped  up 
with  moss,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of 
the  sweet-gum  tree." 

Totheet.    A  Massachuset  village  in  1614, 

on  the  N.  shore  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
Tothefit.— ^mith  (161G)  in  M&sa.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  B.,  VI.  108,  1K37   (misprint).     Totheet.— Smith 
(1829),  Va.,  n,  ls.S.repr.  1H1«J. 

Totiakton  ( '  it  is  a  Ix^nd  of  the  stream ' ). 
The  large  palisadeii  western  ** castle" 
of  the  Seneca  tribe,  situated  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  Honeoye  outlet,  not 
far  from  Honeoye  Falls,  in  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.  This  castle  was  the  residence  of 
the  noted  Seneca  federal  chief  Shadeka- 
ronhies,  representing  the  tourth  and  last 


brotherhood  of  Seneca  federal  chiefe. 
The  castle  was  sometimes  known  by  his 
name.  In  1687  it  was,  with  the  three 
others,  destroyed  by  I>enonville  and  was 
not  rebuilt,  as  the  Seneca  thereafter  re- 
tired eastward,  westward,  and  southward, 
establishing  their  villaj^  in  the  Genessee 
valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandai- 

§ua  lake.  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

anoncaritaoui.—Lahontan,  New  voy.,  I,  77, 1/03. 
Da-yo-de-hok'-to.— MoTvan,  League  Iroq.,  19, 1851. 
Deyudehaakdoh.— Charlevoix,  Nevr  Fr.,  in,  289. 
1868.  Father  Fremin's  Tilla^.— Galling  map, 
ra.  1670.  Kano^Oter^ahwi'.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt, 
inf'n  (correct  Seneca  form).  La  Oonoeption.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hl8t.,ii  1.252, 
1853.  8ha*tekar6>hyea.— Hewitt,  infii.  (correct 
Mohawk  form;  the  Seneca  form  omits  the  r ).  Boa- 
nontouan.— Jes.  Rel.  1657,  45,  1858.  Tegarondiea.— 
Hennepin,  New  Disco  v.,  53, 1698.  Tegaronhies.— 
Lahontan  (1703).  New  Voy.,  i,  77, 1785.  Thegaron- 
hies.— Ibid..  1703.  Theoddiaoto.— Cortland  (1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C^l.  Hist.,  in,  435.  1853.  Tiotehat- 
ton.— Orecnhalgh  (1677),  ibid.,  251.  Tiotohat- 
ton.— Qreenhalgh  (1677)  quoted  by  Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  316,  1851.  Tohaiton.  —  Belmont 
(1687)  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Totiak- 
to.— Denonville  (1687)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix. 
367,  1855.  Totiakton.— Denonville  (1687)  quoted 
by  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  316. 

Totola.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerlv  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  trancisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Totoma  (from  tfd^t.'d,  *thin').  A  for- 
mer Maidu  village  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
N.  branch  of  Feather  r.,  about  midway  be- 
tween Yankee  and  Hengv,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
T6-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  fethnol.,iii,  282.1877. 
Totoma.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XYii.  map,  1905.  TotA.— Ourtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1885. 

Totontaratonhronon  ( *  otter  people*:  Hu- 
ron name).  A  small  Algonqman  tribe 
living  on  St  I^wrence  r.,  probably  near 
the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r.,  Canada.  In  1641 
thev  removed  to  the  Huron  mission  of 
St  Jean  Baptiste  (q.  v. )  and  had  15  houses, 
having   been   driven  out  of  their  own 

country.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Atonthratarhonon.— Jen.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858. 
Atontratarohnons.— Jes.  Rel.  1644. 100. 1858.  Atoa- 
trataa.— Shea,  Cath.  Mis8..  356,  1855.  Atontra- 
toronona.— Ragueneau  (1653)  quoted  by  Shea  in 
Charlevoix.  Hist.  New  Fr.,  ii,  256,  note,  1866. 
Tonthratarhonon.  —  Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858. 
Tontthrataronona.— Jeci.  Rel.  1641.  83.  1858.  Toton- 
taratonhroaon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640.  35. 1858. 

Totopotomoi.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia 
about  1650.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  in  succession  from  Opechanca- 
nough  (q.  V. ),  the  last  chief  of  the  confed- 
erated Powhatan  tribe.s,  slain  by  the 
English  in  1644.  In  1656  he  joineil  the 
Virginia  forces  with  nearly  100  warriors 
to  repel  an  invasion  by  the  inland  tribes, 
but  in  a  blooily  engagement  on  James  r., 
near  the  present  Kiclimond,  the  Virgin- 
ians were  defeated,  and  Totopotomoi,  with 
nearly  all  of  his  warriors,  was  killed. 
8o  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  com- 
mander. Col.  Edward  Hill,  for  the  dis- 
astrous result,  that  he  was  deprived  of  all 
official  position  and  his  property  confis- 
cated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
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Totopotomoi  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Queen  Anne  (q.  v.),  who  held  a  promi- 
nent i)lai'e  in  Virj^nia  Indian  history  for 
40yeare.  He  figuresalsoin  Butler's  satire 
Hudibras.  Totopotomoy  cr.,  Va.,  takes 
its  name  from  hin).  (j.  m.) 

Totstalahoeetska.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Tampa  bay,  Fla. 
Its  population  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Upper  Crei'ks  who  fled  there  after  the 
war  of  181  :M4. 

TotiUUhoeeUka.— Bell  in  Mone.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
806,  1822.    Watermelon  Town.— Ibid. 

Totaskey.    A  division  of  the  Powhatan 

confe<leracy,  comprisinj^  the  Moraughta- 

cund  and  SettU'awoni  tribes,  iti  Virginia. 

In  1608  the  two  tribes  numbered  180 

warriors,  while  60  years  later  they  were 

reduce<l  to  70  warriors. 
Totnakeya.— JefTereon,  Notes,  1S8, 1801. 

Tonagnainohain.  A  Huron  village  in 
Ontario  in  1615  (Champlain,  1615, 
(Euvres,  iv,  28,  1870).  A  note  by  the 
editor  of  Champlain  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Sainte  Madeleine  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1640. 

TonchonasintonB  ( '  village  of  the  pole ' ). 

A  band  of  western  Dakota,  perhaps  the 

Wazikute  of  the  Yanktonai. 
ToaohouaeeintoiiB.— Shea.    Early  Voy.,  Ill,    1861. 
Touohouaaintons.— Lo   Sueur    (1700;     quoted    by 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170.  1858. 

Tonenho.    A  former  Onondaga  hamlet, 

situated  in  1688  s.  of  Brewerton,  which  is 

at  the  w.  end  of  L.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Ooieiiho.— Jes.  Rol.  1(^56.  12,  1858  (driven  an  the 
name  of  L.  Ondda,  but  "it  has  been  mentioned 
and  probably  bcUmf^Hl  to  Brewerton." — Beau- 
champ).  Tou-en'-ho.— Boauchamp,  AboriK.  Place 
Names,  li>3,  1907. 

TougoalaB  (interpreted  by  Gatschet  as 
from  Choi'taw  //t,  *  forest';  dkUij  *  peo- 
ple': *  forest  people',  but  more  likely 
'Tioux  people').  One  of  the  9  Natchez 
villages  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
—Iberville  in  Margry,  Dt^c,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Tonladi.  The  groat  lake-trout  (.So^re- 
linun  namaycush)  y  calle<l  by  the  French 
Canadians  queue-fourchue;  a  word  writ- 
ten also  tidadij  in  use  among  the  fisher- 
men and  settlers,  French  and  English,  of 
B.  Quel)ec.  According  to  Chambers  (The 
Ouananiche,  270, 1896)  touladi  is  the  name 
of  this  fish  in  the  Micmac  and  Abnaki 
dialects  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toalibi.     See  Tnfihee, 

Toapa.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  Audusta  ( FMisto),  S.  C,  and 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  in 
1562.  Tlic  name  is  indicated  as  that  of  a 
village,  inland  from  Port  Royal,  on  the 
De  Bry  niiip  of  1591  (Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875). 
louppa— I^udonnidre  (1562)  in  French,  HisL  Coll. 
La,,  n.  8.. '201,1869. 

Tonraxonsling.  Mentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82,  1846),  in 
connection  with  the  Kickap<K),  as  a  trilx? 
living  apt)arently  in  Illinois,  about  the 
head  of  Illinois  r.,  in  1690.  Poesibly  the 
Mascontens. 


Tourima.  One  of  the  early  Quaf>aw 
villafces,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  probably  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  It  is' stated  by  more  than 
one  authority  that  the  people  of  this  village 
and  of  Tongigua  were  at  least  for  a  time 
imited  in  one  village.  Father  Poiason 
( 1720 )  places  all  the  villages  on  Arkansas  r. 
When  the  Quapaw  migrated  they  applied 
the  old  names  to  their  new  settlements, 
even  when  thev  finally  settled  on  their 
re8er^'ation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 

Thoriman.^Joutel  (1('>8/)  in  Margry,  D^.,  Ill,  444. 
1878.  Ti'-u-a'-<Ui-ma".— riorwy  in  15tli  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  229, 1897.  Tiwadima-.— Oatschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  30,  1884.  Toreman.— Charlekoix 
quoted  by  Shea ,  DLvov. ,  170. 1852.  TozinuL—P^ni- 
caut  (1700)  in  Margry,  Det\.  v,  402. 1888.  Toximaa.— 
Hennepin,  New Discov.,pt.2. 45. 1(i98.  Toiimaaea. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo.  288,  1723.  Torinan.— <:r^py.  Carte 
del'Am.,n.d.  Torremana.— Tonti (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  I.  71,  1846.  TourinuL— Gravier 
(1701)  in  8hea,  Early  Voy..  131, 1861.  Tourimana.— 
P6nioaut  (1700)  in  French.  HinL  Coll.  La.,  n.  &.,  i. 
62,  1869. 

Tova.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal. 

Agua  Duloe.— Barrows.  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuillalnd., 
34,  19()0.  Toro.— Burton  (1856^  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cr>ng.,  3d  hc-w..  117.  18.=>7  (probably 
identical).    To-va.— Barrows,  op.  cit. 

Toviflcanga.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  at  or  near  San  Gabriel  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co. ,  Cal.  According  to  Taylor 
this  was  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  near  by  was  a  large  rancheria. 

See  iSihagna. 

Tobiacanga.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22.  1860. 
ToTiaoanga.— Ibid..  May  11.  1860.  TuTaaak.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  iiif'n.  1905  (Liiisefio  name). 

Tovn  {T<yvu).  The  Fire  clan  of  the 
Hopi.     Cf.  Turou. 

Tyiwahhah.     A  Salish  division  formerly 

in  extreme  n.  w.  Washington,  now  on 

Lummi  res.;  pop.  90  in  1867. 
Ho-ah-ha.— Mallet  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  198.  1877. 
Hoo-wha-ha.— r.  S.  RUt.  at  Large.  JCii.  927.  1863. 
Ho-wha-ah.— Finkr>ower  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  59, 
1868.  Tow-ah-ha.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 180,  1877. 

TowahnaliiookB.  The  name  said  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  have  been  applied  by 
the  Eneesluir  and  the  Ski  Hoot  to  Des 
Chutes  r.,  Greg.,  and  also  to  a  Shoshoni 
band  which  lived  on  the  upper  waters 
thenH>f  in  spring  and  eumuier  but  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  months  on  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  name  of  the  stream  is 
spelled  by  lx?wis  and  Clark  in  various 
ways,  as  Ohahwahnahiooks,  Towahnahi- 
ooks,  Towanahiooks,  Towannahiooks, 
Towamaheooks,  Towamahiooks,  etc. 

Towahnahiook.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  Cones 
e<l.,  III.  913,  189:).  Towaaahiooha.— Ibid..  949. 
Zwan-hi-ooks.— Lee  and  Froet.  Oregon,  177. 1844. 

Towakwa.     A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 

mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 

unknown. 

To-ua-qua.— Bandelier  in  Areh.  InHt.  Papers,  iv. 
207,  1892.  To-wa-kwa.— Hodge,  fleld-notea,  B. 
A.  E..  1895. 

Towalt.  A  local  name  of  a  species  of 
salmon  {S(thuo  cxptifivenhts)  found  in  the 
waters  of  Puget  sd.  an<i  elsewhere  on  the 
N.  w.  Pacific  coast;    from  towaUin,  the 
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name  of  this  tish  in  the  Nisqually  dialect 
of  the  iSalish  language.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

To\7ayat*B  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  a 
Stikine chief  nanie<l  Toya%  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  82  in  18S0.—Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  82,  1884. 

Towerqaotton.  One  of  the  southernmost 
Tillamook  villages  in  1805,  on  a  creek 
emptying  into  Tillamook  bay,  Oreg. 
The  name  was  really  that  of  the  chief 
(Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  117,  1814). 

Towha  ('rovote').     An  extinct  clan  of 

Taos  pueblo,  \.  Mex. 

TowhA  tai'na.— M.  (\  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  K., 

1910  {tai'na^'  in-ople'). 

Towhayn  ('fighting  coyote').     An  ex- 
tinct clan  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Towhayu  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (/at'fia=* people'). 

Town-band  Indians.  A  former  Dakota 
band,  prohablv  of  the  Mdewakanton. — 
McLeod  (1S.52)  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  11,  1808. 

Toxaway  ( Dukm^l,  or  Dfikw'sa^j  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  South  Carolina,  on  a 
creek  of  the  sanu^  name,  a  head-stream  of 
Keowee  r.,  having  its  sounre  in  Jackson 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  name  has  lH»en  wrongly 
interpreted  to  mean  'place  of  shedding 

tears.'  (,1.  m.) 

Taxawaw.— Royce  in  .'ilh  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Tosawa.— Doe.  of  1755  rited  by  Royee,  ibid.,  148. 
Toxaway.— M«M>ney  in  19th  i^*p.  B.  A.  E.,  516. 1900 
(eominon  name). 

Toybipet.  A  (Jabrielefio  rancheria  for- 
merly in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 
ity lattT  called  San  Jos<''. 
Sibapot.— I^tham  in  rnx*.  Thilol.  Soc.  Lond.,  VI, 
76,  1«54  (probHbly  identical).  Toibi.— Kroeberin 
Univ.  Cnl.  Pub.,  Am.  Areh.  and  Eth.,  vni,  .39. 1908 
(nativf  nam*').  Toybipet.— Ried  quote<l  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1H(]<). 

Toys.  Indian  children  do  not  differ 
from  the  children  of  other  racvs  in  their 
fondness  for  toys,  and  it  is  found  that 
among  them  toys  adapted  to  all  the  pe- 
ri<j<ls  from  infancy  to  adolescence  were  in 
common  u.se.  The  psychology  of  toys 
involves  reactions  bet  ween  the  child  mind 
and  the  adult  mind  in  great  variety,  and 
sex,  age,  social  stage,  and  environment 
are  fiU'tors  for  differentiation.  Three 
classes  of  toys  may  l>e  distinguished:  (1) 
Those  for  attracting,  soothing,  and  amus- 
ing infant*!*;  (2)  those  invented  or  appro- 
priate<l  by  children  for  their  own  use; 
(3)  those  supplied  by  a<lults  from  educa- 
tional, religious,  or  esthetic  motives. 
Examples  of  the  first  class  are  the  infant's 
rattle  and  attractive  objects  hung  on  the 
cradle  bow;  of  the  second,  clay  figures, 
bits  of  wood  or  stone  or  rags,  or  the  like, 
treasured  by  children  and  i«lealized  in 
their  imagination.  Dolls  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, cradle.'j,  an<l  miniature  im- 
plemenb^  are  e<luc4itive  for  future  occu- 

f nations,  and  representations  of  spiritual 
HMngs,  such  as  the  tihus  or  dolls  of  the 
Hopi  and  Zuni,  and  other  cult  object*^  and 


fetishes,  impress  religious  ideas.  Purely 
esthetic  toys  are  extremely  rare.  In  many 
cases  children's  toys  are  cult  objects  that 
were  once  sacre<l  and  esoteric,  surviving 
for  play,  e.  g.,  the  bull-roarer  (q.  v.). 

A  greater  variety  of  toys  is  obse^^^ed 
among  the  Eskimo  than  among  any  other 
of  the  American  aborigines.  Nelson  enu- 
merates sle^ls,  boats,  hunting  outfits,  bows 
and  arrows,  dolls,  models  of  dishes  and 
other  things,  tops,  ingenious  mechanii^al 
toys  simulating  the  movements  of  ani- 
mals, and  carved  figures  of  ducks,  seals, 
etc.  Murdoch  names  dolls,  kaiaks,  imi- 
tation implements,  whirligigs,  teetotums, 
buzzes,  wnizzing-sticks,and  pebble-snap- 
pers. Turner  figures  various  dolls  from 
Labrador.  The  doll  is  a  favorite  toy  of  Es- 
kimo children,  and  great  numbersof  them 
are  carved  from  ivory,  wood,  and  stone. 
They  are  often  nrovi'ded  with  for  cloth- 
ing, l>edding,  iam])e,  etc.  In  ethno- 
graphic collections  there  are  few  toys 
from  the  tribes  of  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably because  collectors  thought  them 
unimportant,  though  from  the  Pueblos 
there  is  a  good  representation.  Plains 
children,  however,  possessetl  dolls,  sleds, 
clay  figures  of  animals,  clay  blocks  for 
building,  tops,  balls  for  bowling  and  for 
games  like  those  of  their  elders,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  utensils  which  imitate 
those  used  by  adults.  Zufli  and  Hopi 
children  have  toy  cradles,  drums,  bows, 
rattles,  dishes,  house-models,  dolls,  tops, 
pea-shooters,  mechanical  birds,  grotesques 
m  pottery,  etc.  The  Mohave  make  bi- 
zarre dolls  of  pottery  or  willow  bast. 
Rude  dishes,  figures  of  animals,  etc., 
formed  evidently  by  children,  are  fre- 
quent Iv  encountered  in  the  Pueblo  ruins 
of  the 'S.  W.     Si-e  Child  life,  dames,  DolU, 

(Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  in  Folk- 
thought,  20t>-ll,  1896;  Culin  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  J.  Stevenson  in  3<i  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner,  ibid.  (w.  n.) 

Tozikakat  (* mouth  of  Tozi  river').  A 
Tenankutchin  village  on  the  x.  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r., 
Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Traohite.  An  eruptive  rock,  usually  of 
light  grayish  hues  and  of  medium  hard- 
ness, used  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, (w.  n.  H. ) 

Track  Sock.  A  name,  which  should 
properly  be  in  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
group  of  about  haU  a  dozen  micaceous 
sandstone    rocks,    covered    with  petro- 

?:lyphs  T)resumably  of  Indian  origin,  on 
>otn  sides  of  the  trail  cn>s8ing  over  Track 
Rock  gap,  alx)ut  5  m.  e.  of  Blairsville, 
I'll  ion  CO.,  (ra.  It  is  in  the  old  country 
of  the  Cherokee,  who  call  the  locality  by 
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names  which  mean  **  Where  there  are 
tracks, ' '  or  *  *  Brande<l  place. ' '  The  carv- 
ings are  of  various  patterns,  some  of  them 
resembling  human  or  animal  footprints, 
*' turkey  tracks,"  circles,  etc.,  disposed 
without  any  apparent  order  or  purpose. 
The  Cherokee  nave  no  definite  idea  of 
their  origin  or  meaning,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  made  at  various  times  by 
wandering  hunters  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment while  resting  in  the  gap.  The  won- 
derful description  given  by  Stevenson  in 
18ii4  and  copied  without  investigation  by 
White  (Hist.  Coll.  Ga.,  1855)  and  Jones 
(Anti<i.  Southern  Inds.,  1873)  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  description,  illustra- 
tion, and  Indian  myths,  consult  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A, 
E.  See  also  Footprint  sailptureSy  Picto- 
graphs.  (j.  m.) 

Trade   language.     See   Chinook  jarffon, 
Comanche^  SlohUian,  Sign  language. 

Trading  posts.  The  earliest  trade  be- 
tween Europeans  and  the  Indians  N. 
of  Mexico  was  through  the  Basque  peo- 
ple. These  daring  sailors  by  following 
the  whale  reachefi  the  fishing  banks  of 
Newfoundland atan  early i>erio<l.  In  1497 
Cabot  touched  upon  that  island  and  noted 
its  "bigge  fysshe."  He  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  they  were  called  baccaUiof*^ 
the  Basque  for  'codfish,'  and  he  gave  that 
name  to  Canada.  The  word  still  lingers 
in  Newfoundland  as  the  designation  of  an 
island  north  of  Conception  bay.  When 
Bret^ins,  Xorniaus,  l*ortuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  Knglishnien  made  their  way  to 
thesi'  fisheries,  the  Basijues,  who  preceJied 
them,  had  to  a  degree  familiarized  the 
natives  with  their  tongue,  and  Bas(]ue 
words  became  a  part  of  the  trade  jargon 
that  came  into  use.  Cartier,  in  1534-35, 
found  the  natives  of  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St  I^awrence  familiar  with  the  European 
furtrade,and  certain  places  on  that  stream 
were  known  to  both  races  a.s  points  for 
the  drying  of  fish  and  the  trading  of  furs. 
The  traffic  spread  to  the  southward,  and 
from  a  letter  of  Pedro  Menendez  to  Philip 
II  it  is  learned  that  in  1565  and  for  some 
years  earlier  "bison  skins  were  brought 
down  the  Potomac  an<l  thence  carried 
alongshore  in  canoes  to  the  French  about 
the  (lulf  of  St  I^iwrence.  During  tw^o 
years  (>,000  skins  were  thus  obtained." 
The  first  trading  post  in  1603  was  at  Tadou- 
sac,  ontheSti^wrenceat  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay;  five  years  later  Quel)ec  was 
foundc<l,  and  in  1611  Montreal  was  made 
the  trading  post  for  all  the  region  west- 
ward. The  earliest  English  jKjst  was 
with  the  colony  on  James  r.,  Va.,  where 
pelts  and  corn  were  trailed,  and  in  1614, 
when  some  nee<:ly  tril>es  came  to  pur- 
chase maize.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took,  in 
repavment  thereof,  "a  mortgage  of  their 
wnole  countries. ' '  In  1615,  six  years  after 
the  navigation  by  Hudson  of  the  river 


which  bears  his  name,  the  Dutch  built 
a  large  post  at  Albany.     For  the  next 
50    years    the    eastern    colonies    made 
no  s{)ecial  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  but  in  1673  Canada 
authorized  the  movement  by  which  the 
priest  Manjuette  and  the  trader  Joliet 
discovered  the  Mississippi.     Meanwhile 
individual  traders  had  traveled  beyon<l 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  Groseilliers  and 
Radisson,  French  traders,  had  found  that 
Hudson  bay  could  be  reached  overland. 
The  failure  of  the  French  Government  to 
awanl  to  these  men  the  right  to  trade 
and  to  establish  a  post  on  the  bay  causeil 
them  to  apply  to  England,  in  which  they 
were  successful,  and  in  1668  Ft  Charles 
was  built  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Hudson  bay.     The  success  of  this  post 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly 
called  ''The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers   of    England    trading    mto 
Hudson's  Bay.  *'    Their  successors,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1670,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  as  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with   ''absolute  proprie- 
torship, supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  and^ 
military  affairs,  to  make  laws,  and  to  de- 
clare war  again.st  pagan  peoi)le8.*'     For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  posts  of  this 
company  controlled  the  trade  and  admin- 
istereii  whatever  of  law  there  existed  in 
the  vast  regions  n.  and  w.  of  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific.     In  1685  I^  Salle  landed  e»n 
the  coast  of  Texas,  opening  the  way  for 
French  trading  enterpris*^  on  the  lower 
MissiR^jippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  that  region 
under  the  control  of  commanders  of  the 
posts.     French  trade  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  developed  a  class  of  men 
known  as  courrtiirs  den  hoiSf    who  made 
themselves  at  home   with   the  natives. 
These  were  the  advant^  guanl  of  civiliza- 
tion,  and   later  ser^'e<l    as   interpreters, 
clerks,  etc.,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay,  North- 
west, American  Fur,  and  other  less  im- 
portant   companies   engageil    in   Indian 
trade  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  trading  i>ost  was  generally  a  large 
square  inclosed  by  a  st<H*kade;  diap)- 
nally  at  two  comers  were  turrets,  with 
openings  for  small  cannon  and  rifles  in 
each  turret  so  as  to  defend  two  sides  of 
the  wall.  Within  the  stockade  were  the 
storehouses,  quarters  for  the  men,  and  a 
room  for  general  trade. 

In  Virginia  l)ead8  early  l)ecame  the 
"current  coin"  in  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  1621  Capt  Norton  was  sent  over 
with  some  Italian  workmen  to  establish  a 
glass  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles.  In  l(>40and  1643  wampum  (q.  v. ) 
was  made  legal  tender  in  New  England  and 
was  extensively  used  in  trading  with  the 
Indians.  During  the  next  t»entury  trade 
was  mostly  by  l>arter  or  in  the  currency 
of  the  colonic  or  the  Government     The 
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employment  of  liquor  to  stimulate  trade 
be^n'with  the  earliest  venture  and  was 
more  and  more  used  as  trade  increased. 
The  earnest  protests  of  Indian  chiefe  and 
leaders  and  of  philanthropic  persons  of  the 
white  race  were  of  no  avail,  and  not  until 
the  United  States  Government  prohibited 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  was  there  any  stay 
to  the  demoralizing  custom.  Smuggling 
of  alcohol  was  resorted  to,  for  the  com- 
panies declared  that  "without  liquor  we 
can  not  comi)ete  in  trade.'*  To  protect 
the  Indians  from  the  evil  effects  of  mtoxi- 
cants  and  to  in.sure  them  a  fair  return  for 
their  pelts,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Washington,  the  act  of  Apr.  18, 1796,  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  trading 
houses  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  President.  In  1806  the  office  of  Su- 
j)erintendent  of  Indian  Trade  was  created, 
with  heariquarters  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
In  1810  the  following  list  of  trading 
houses  was  furnished  the  chainnan  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  **At 
Coleraine,  on  the  river  St  Marys,  Ga.;  at 
Tellico  blo<!khouse,  Southwestern  terri- 
tory; at  Ft  St  Stevens,  on  the  Mobile, 
Mississippi  T. ;  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on 
the  Mississii)})!,  Mississippi  T.;  at  Ft 
Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  In- 
diana T.;  at  Detroit,  Michigan  T.;  at 
Akansas,  on  the  river  Akansas,  Louisi- 
ana T. ;  at  Nachitoches,  on  the  Red  r., 
Orleans  T. ;  at  Belle  Fontaine,  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T.;  at  Chicago, 
on  L.  Michij^n,  Indiana  T.;  at  Sandusky, 
L.  Erie,  Ohio;  at  the  island  of  Michiii- 
mackinac,  L.  Huron,  Michigan  T. ;  at  Ft 
Osage,  on  the  Mis.Mouri,  Ix>uisiana  T.; 
at  Ft  Madison,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, I^misiana  T."  At  that  time  there 
were  few  factr)ries  in  the  country  where 
goods  required  for  the  Indian  trade  could 
be  made,  and  as  tlie  (government  houses 
were  restricted  to  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  their  trade  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, notwithstanding  their  goods 
were  offertd  at  al^oiit  cost  price,  for  the 
Indian  preferred  the  l)etter  quality  of 
English  cloth  and  the  surreptitiously  sup- 
plied liquor.  Finally  the  opiK)sition  of 
private  traders  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Mav6, 1822,  al>olishing  the  Govern- 
ment trading  houses,  and  thus  "a system 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  great  good  to 
the  Indian"  came  to  an  end.  The  offi- 
cial re<'ords  show  that  until  near  the  close 
of  its  career,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  had 
tocontend  with  and  therlosscs  growing  out 
of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Government  trade 
was  self-sustaining.  From  colonial  days 
and  until  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  near 
the  middle  oi  the  10th  century,  wars,  in 
which  both  Indians  and  the  white  race 
were  implicated,  were  fomented  by  the 
rivalry  of  competing  traders.  Posts  were 
scattered  along  the  rivers  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific.     Montreal  and  St 


Louis  were  the  two  great  outfitting  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  the  cQstributing  markets 
for  the  furs.  Where  Kansas  City  now 
stands  the  traders  bound  up  the  Missouri 
by  boat  and  those  who  were  going  over- 
land parted  company.  Here  the  great 
Oregon  trail  started  and  stretched ,  a  brown 
riblx>n,  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  prai- 
rie. Forty -one  m.  to  the  westward,  near 
the  present  town  of  Gardner,  Kans.,  this 
trail  branched  to  Santa  F^,  where  trade 
was  maintained  with  the  Pueblos  and 
other  Indians  of  the  8.  W.  A  sign-board 
set  up  at  the  parting  of  the  trail  indi- 
cated the  long  western  branch  as  the 
**Road  to  Oregon."  Along  this  historic 
trail  trading  posts  were  located,  to  which 
white  and  Indian  trappers  and  hunters 
from  the  surrounding  re^on  brought 
their  pelts.  Fts  Laramie,  Bridger,  Hall, 
Bois<^,  Walla  walla,  Vancouver,  and  Astoria 
have  now  become  cities.    So  also  have  the 

Erincipal  posts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Detroit,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Council  Bluffs, 
Pierre,  Mandan,  Spokane,  Winnipeg,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  are  now  cen- 
ters of  rich  agricultural  regions.  In  re- 
cent years  steps  have  been  taken  to  mark 
some' of  the  old  routes  with  suitable  mon- 
uments. See  also  Commerce^  Fitr  trade. 
Trails  and  Trade  routes. 

Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Works,  i-xxxix,  1886-90;  Bar- 
tram,  Travels,  1792;  Bryce,  Hist  of  Great 
Companv,  1900;  Charlevoix,  New  France, 
Shea  trans.,  1866-72;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Colden,  Five  Nations,  1765; 
Coues,  (1)  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  1897, 
(2)  Jour.  Jacob  Fowler,  1898,  (3)  Lar- 
penteur's  Pers.  Narr. ,  1898;  Dunn,  Or^on 
Terr.,  1845;  Farrand,  Basis  Am.  Hist., 
1904;  FleU-her,  Ind.  Ed.  and  Civ.,  1888; 
Fry  and  Jefferson,  Map,  1777;  Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1844:  Hm- 
l)ert.  Red  Men's  Roads,  1900;  Irving, 
Astoria,  1897;  Jefferson,  Notes,  1825; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  1898-1901 ; 
Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  re^.  1860;  Les- 
carbot.  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  1866;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Orig.  Jour.,  1904-05;  Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  1^1;  Marcy,  Explor.  Red 
River,  1854;  Margry,  Decouvertes,  1875- 
86;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois,  ed.  1904; 
Parkman,  (1)  Oregon  Trail,  1883,  (2)  Pio- 
neers, 1883;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  1889;  Sagard,  Voy.,  1865;  John 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884;  Speed, 
Wilderness  Road,  1886;  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Vov.,  vii,  1837;  Thwaites,  Early 
Western  "frav.,  i-xxxir,  1904-07,  and  the 
jmblications  of  the  various  State  historical 
societies.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Trails  asd  Trade  roates.  All  early  ac- 
counts indicate  that  from  a  period  "long 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  In- 
dian was  familiar  with  places  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  one  from  another, 
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and  that  they  traveled  over  the  same 
route  in  coming  and  going.  The  trader 
was  inclined  to  follow  the  water  courses, 
unloading  his  boat  to  pass  obstructions 
and  transporting  the  canoe  and  its  cargo 
over  short  distances,  called  portages  or 
carries,  l)etween  different  waters.  Sup- 
plemental, however,  to  these  open  and  m 
time  of  war  obviously  dangerous  routes, 
were  paths  or  trails,  many  of  them  orig- 
inally made  by  the  tra(;ks  of  deer  or  buf- 
falo m  their  seasonal  migrations  between 
feeding  grounds  or  in  search  of  water  or 
salt  licks.  The  constant  pairing  over  the 
same  path  year  after  year  and  generation 
after  generatiim  often  so  packed  the  soil 
that  in  places,  especially  on  hillsides,  the 
paths  are  still  traceable  by  depressions 
m  the  ground  or  by  the  absence  of  or 
the  difference  in  vegetation.  Many  of 
them  have  been  obliterated  by  the  roads 
and  railways  of  modern  tunes.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  (1658)  indicate  the  sev- 
eral routes  followed  from  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  (ireat  Lakes  to  Hudson  bay  for 
trade,  hunting,  or  fishing;  one  of  these  is 
mentioned  as  having  extended  a  distance 
of  250  leagues.  Many  maps  of  the  colo- 
nial perioil,  supplemented  by  other  rec- 
ords, in<licate  that  these  ways  of  commu- 
nication extended  with  few  breaks  prac- 
tically the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent.  While  the  streams  an- 
swered in  certain  instances  as  suitable 
routes  of  travel,  at  times  they  had  their 
drawbacks,  owing  to  snags,  ?reshets,  or 
when  the  channel  appn>ached  close  to 
the  shore,  thus  exposing  persons  in  boats 
or  on  rafts  to  attack  from  enemies  con- 
cealed in  the  vegetation  along  the  banks. 
In  many  instances  distant  points  were 
connected  by  trails,  or  traces,  the  latter 
word  adopted  from  early  French  maps. 
Owing  to  the  Indian  habit  of  marchmg 
in  single  file,  the  P^astem  trails  seldom 
exi^eeded  18  in.  in  width,  yet  these  were 
the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  trav- 
eled l)y  hunters,  migrating  bands,  traders, 
embassies,  and  war  parties.  So  long  as 
the  trails  led  through  friendly  territory, 
they  followed  the  lines  of  least  natural 
resistance.  War  parties  after  leaving 
friendly  territory  passe<1  into  the  wilder- 
ness over  routes  selected  by  scouts,  which 
routes  they  followed  by  significant  marks, 
natural  or  artificial.  In  some  places  the 
paths  of  wild  beasts  were  followed,  in 
others  the  IhmIs  of  streams  were  chosen, 
so  that  the  footprints  of  the  party  would 
l>e  obliterated.  Other  things  Dei ng  equal, 
the  trail  was  not  laid  out  along  rough, 
stony  ground,  because  of  the  rapid  wear- 
ing away  of  footgear;  nor  through  green- 
brier,  nor  dense  brush,  nor  laurel  or  other 
thickets,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing rar)id  progress.  These  trails  were 
generally  along  high  ground,  where  the 
aoil  dried  quickly,  where  the  underbrush 


was  least  dense,  where  the  fewest  and 
fihalloweet  streams  were  to  be  croesed; 
and  on  journeys  where  mountains  were 
encountered,  the  paths,  with  few  excep- 
tions, followed  the  lowest  points,  or 
gaps,  in  many  of  which  stone  piles  are 
found.  In  the  extreme  S.  W.  these  stone 
heaps  have  resulted  from  the  Indians 
castmg  a  stone  when  approaching  a  steep 
ascent,  in  order,  they  say,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  fatigued.  The  nu- 
merous and  wide  watercourses  and  the 
dense  forest  growth  along  the  coast  of 
New  England  made  progress  on  foot  al- 
most impossible;  consequently  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  was  almost  tne  only  means  of 
conveying  the  natives  and  their  gooils 
from  point  to  point.  Farther  s.  the  dug- 
out canoe  was  of  such  weight  as  to  make 
any  but  the  shortest  carries  most  diffi- 
cult. In  the  Middle  states  the  country 
is  more  open  and  freer  from  under- 
brush, and  the  use  of  paths  became  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Along  the  N.  W. 
coast  travel  was  along  the  beach  or  off 
shore  in  canoes.  In  tlie  E.  trails  con- 
sisted of  footpaths,  whereas  those  of  the 
plains  in  later  times  were  wide  roads 
heaten  down  by  larpe  parties  passing  with 
horses,  dragging  tipi  poles  and  travois. 
These  trails  were  well  marked,  often  toeing 
depressed  2  ft  below  the  surface,  the  dif- 
ference in  vegetable  growth  along  them 
showing  distinctly  for  manv  years 
where  the  path  had  l)een.  In  the  S.  W. 
there  were  long  trails  by  which  the 
Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  Indians  traveled 
to  and  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  salt 
from  the  Colorado  r.  and  elsewhere;  long 
journeys  were  also  made  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  shells  or  turquoise  for  ornaments, 
clay  for  pottery,  or  stone  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  trade  or  domestic  use. 
The  Iroquois  of  central  New  York  were 
familiar  with  the  country  as  far  w.  as 
the  Black  hills  of  Dakota,  whence  they 
returned  with  prisoners;  the  same  Indians 
went  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
to  attack  the  Catawba  and  into  Florida 
against  the  Creeks.  W^estem  Indians 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  blan- 
kets from  the  PuebK)s,  and  some  Plains 
Indians  are  known  to  have  traveler!  2,000 
m.  on  raids.  The  Santa  F^  trail  and  the 
Oregtm  trail  were  well-known  routes 
whose  beginning  was  Independence, 
Mo.,  one  ending  in  New  Mexico,  the 
other  at  the  Willamette.  On  early  maps 
many  Indian  trails  and  trade  routes  are 
indicated,  some  along  the  streams  and 
others  across  country.  The  route  from 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  to  L.  Huron 
and  Green  bay  may  readily  be  traced; 
or  from  Montreal  down  to  the  Richelieu, 
up  the  latter,  through  L.  Champlain  into 
L.  George,  and  by  a  portage  to  the  Hud- 
son. Another  route  went  across  country 
from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Rochester 
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and  Buffalo  on  the  lakes.  Farther  s. 
was  the  *' trading''  path  from  Richmond 
to  the  Cherokee  country.  Two  roads  led 
to  the  VV.,  one  down  the  Ohio,  the  other 
through  the  Wilderness  by  way  of  Cum- 
berland gap.  The  great  highway  leading 
from  Cumberland  gap  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  was  known  as  the  Warriors' 
Path.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kentucky  by  Cuml)erland  gap  was  nearly 
800  ni.  in  length.  Daniel  B(X)ne  crossed 
the  mountains  by  following  up  the  Yad- 
kin to  its  headwaters,  thence  down  the 
mountains  by  easy  grade  to  the  W. 
The  Indian  road,  by  the  treaty  of  I^ncas- 
ter,  ran  from  the  Yadkin,  crossed  the 
headwaters  of  the  James,  thence  down 
the  Shenandoah,  across  the  Potomac, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  York 
and  LancastcT,  a  dintance  of  4Ii5  m.  No 
wa^n  passed  by  the  W'ilderness  road, 
which  extended  westwanl  through  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  before  1795. 
The  white  man,  whether  hunter,  trader, 
or  settler,  blazed  the  trees  along  the  In- 
dian trails  in  order  that  seasonal  changes 
might  not  mislead  him  should  he  return. 
The  winter  trails  of  the  N.  were  over  the 
frozen  rivers  or  lakes  or  along  paths  made 
by  snowshoes  and  sleds,  wTiich  packed 
tl'ie  snow  solidly.  These  trails  of  the  In- 
dians, tirst  followed  by  the  trapper  and 
trader,  were  later  useil  by  the  missionary, 
the  hunter,  the  soldier,  and  the  colonist 
in  their  contjuest  of  the  wildernei«. 
See  (hmmerrf\  Fur  tr<ule.  Trading  poMSy 
Travel,  and  the  authorities  thereunder 
cited.  (j.  D.  M.) 

Tramasqneac  (contr.  of  Renape  Ttra- 
maskekoky  *i)eople  of  the  white-cedar 
swamps.'  The  white  cedar  (Renape,  <2- 
arar)  referred  to  is  Chamuajparis  sjmaroi- 
deUy  which  grows  in  swamps  from  Maine 
to  Florida.— Gerard).  A  Secotan  village 
in  1585  on  Alligator  r.,  Tvrrell  co.,  N.  C. 

Tamasqae&c.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Tramasqueoook.— Dutch  map  (16'J1)  in 
N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1H.S6. 

Transportation.  See  BoaU<^  Commerce^ 
Traih  and  Trade  JiouteSy  Travel. 

Traps.  Although  devices  for  inducing 
animals  to  effect  self-imprisonment,  sell- 
arrest,  or  8uici<le  differ  from  hunting 
weapons  in  that  the  victim  is  the  active 
agent,  the  two  classes  merge  into  each 
other.  The  Indians  had  land,  water,  and 
air  traps,  and  those  acted  by  tension, 
ratchet,  gravity,  spring,  point,  or  blade. 
They  were  self-set,  ever-set,  victim-set, 
or  man-set,  and  were  released,  when  nec- 
essary, either  by  the  hunter  out  of  sight 
or  by  the  victim.  The  following  list  em- 
braces all  varieties  of  traps  used  by  In- 
dians N.  of  Mexico,  and  they  were 
verv  clever  in  making  them  effective 
without  the  use  of  metal:  A,  Inclosing 
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traps:  (a)  pen,  (6)  cage,  (c)  pit,  (d) 
door;  B,  Arresting  traps:  {e)  meshes, 
(f)  hooks,  (g)  nooses,  (h)  clutches;  C 
Killinj^  traps:  (t)  weights,  (k)  piercers, 
(/)  knives.  Pen  traps  were  of  the  sim- 
plest kinds — dams  place<i  in  the  water  or 
stockades  on  land.  Some  of  these  were 
immense,  covering  many  square  miles. 
The  cage  was  merely  a  pen  for  flying 
creatures.  Doors  or  gates  for  this  whole 
class  were  vertical  shutters  sliding  be- 
tween stakes  and  set  free  by  some  kind 
of  latch  or  trigger.  Arresting  traps  were 
all  designed  to  take  the  plai;e  of  the 
human  hand.  Meshes  were  the  opened 
fingers;  hooks,  the  bent  forefinger;  nooses, 
the  encircling  closed  fingers;  the  clutch, 
the  grasping  hand.  Killing  traps  were 
weapons  acting  automatically.  They 
were  comple.x,  consisting  of  the  working 
part  and  the  mechanism  of  setting  and 
release.  The  Eskimo  and  Indian  devices 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  but  very 
effective  with  unwary  game.  The  victim 
was  ciiught  in  a  pound,  deadfall,  cage, 
hole,  box,  toil,  noose,  or  jaw;  or  upon  a 
hook,  gorge,   pale,   knife,  or   the   like. 

The  Indian 
placed  an  un- 
stable prop, 
catch,  or  fsw- 
tening,  to  be  re- 
leased in  pass- 
ing, curiously 
prying,  gnaw- 
ing, rubbing, 
or  even  in  di- 
gesting, as 
when  the  Eskimo  doubled  up  a  skewer  of 
baleen,  inclosed  in  frozen  fat,  and  threw 
it  in  the  snow  for  the  bear  to  swallow. 
Inclosing  traps  were  common  on  land  and 
in  waters  abounding  in  fish.  Parry  de- 
scribes traps  of  ice  with  doors  of  the  same 
material.  The  tribes  of  California  and  of 
the  plains  dug  pits  and  covered  them  with 
brush  on  which  a  dead  rabbit  was  tied,  and 
the  hunter  concealed  beneath  grasped  the 
bird  by  the  feet,  dragged  it  oelow,  and 
crushed  it  between  his  Knees.  Arresting 
traps  were  most  common,  working  by 
meshes,  barl>s,  nooses,  or  by  means  of 
manual  seizure.  The  aborigines  were 
familiar  with  the  gill  net,  trawl  lines, 
gorge  hook,  snares,  springs,  trawl  snares, 
and  birdlime.  Killing  traps  included 
ice,  stone,  and  log  <leadfalls  for  crush- 
ing, impaling  devices,  and  set  knives  for 
braining  or  for  inciting  mutual  slaughter, 
the  objec^t  of  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
and  ethcient  of  Indian  traps,  consisting 
of  a  sharp  blade  inclosed  in  frozen  fat, 
which  was  set  up  in  the  path  of  wolves. 
When  a  wolf  in  licking  the  fat  cut  its 
tongue  the  smell  of  blood  infuriateil  the 
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wliiile  (jack  and  ilrove  fhem  to  destroy 
one  aiiolhur.     Sou  Ftubiny,  Ilmil'mg. 

C'ltixiill  ftltiHiii  in  ScnLtiison.  Kep.  IflOl, 
4fll-7.1,  IMl',  anil  autlioritkacileil;  Slitea, 
>XMniiinini  <if  the  Ini>|iii>iH,  ]'J05:  BitaH, 
.Mnnlot'li,  Ni-lnin,  Turner,  and  olhentin 
tlic  [{e[>orts(>f  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ktlinolocy;  Nililack  in  Nat  Miw.  Hep. 
1W«,  11(4,  IHftO.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Travel.  Tin;  Norlli  Ainericun  Indian 
lind  [iiHir  fni-ititicH  fi>r  m'ttinj;  aliout  on 
land.  Thu  Ari'lir  [leoploii,  ImwevHr,  with 
Uieir  )<1i><Ih  and  dti|!i',  may  U'  vaiA  to  have 
liCT'ii  pionoi'rH  (if  fawt  travul.  Of  finch 
gn-ut  anil  nnivt-rrial  up«  whs  tliis  mrthod 
<>{  hHMinotii'n  uniong  theiii  that  IwCore 
their  lan)ciiaK>!l><'<'uint.Mliffi'rentiat«^l  into 
dialti'tx  that  remlureil  thcin  unintcllitci- 
hli-  oni-  to  another  tlicy  haii  iiivcreil  the 
cnlire  .Arcliu  <'iiiiBt  from  e.  Greenland  to 
SilHTJii.  The  Alj>oni|iiian  Irilxs  of  north- 
ern Caniida,  tot[etiii.'r  with  the  Alhapua- 
caiiFi  ill  tlie  Miickenxie  r,  country,  also 
nwil  tJuMloi;  and  nK-d  for  [rjii8]>ortati<jn 
anil  travel.  South  of  this  rvgum  th<- 
trihes  li:..l  evervwhen-  lo  walk  until  tho 
Si.!iiimril  inlroiJuivd  thi-  honw.  The 
jiirape-l  liv  the  lock 


Thev  hiul  f 
uilh'a 


work  of 
tr.iil.-.  iiv.T  whieh  they  ran  bnjt  di«- 
tiini'i's  with  plienonieiial  sjieed  and  en- 
dnriinc-i>;  the  Turaliuinare  mail  i-arriiT 
from  Chihuuhnu  to  }tiito|>ilaK,  Mexico, 
runs  ri'j.'ularly  more  than  5(X)  m.  a  week; 
a  llopi  nii.-sseii}!i'r  has  iH-en  known  to 
mil  I'Jt)  m.  in  !.'>  honrx;  and  thert^  are 
many  iuftancei"  of  joiirneyf'  extending 
ovi-r  nioulliH  or  vears",  involving  t-'reai 
liHril!<hi]i.  It  Im  most  pmluilile  that  the 
nnrrow  hij:li«-iiv='  alhidi'.l  to  wen'  lirst 
laid  d.iwn  in  tfie  f.-i<l  unesl.     The  ani- 


ehi>ll8  from  the  Atlautie  oi-eaii  and  the 
(iulf  of  Mexico,  and  trtone  iinnlemeDts 
from  various  qiiarteri).  Pij>e«>  of  catlinite 
(q.  V.)  are  widely  diwlributed  in  the 
ftmven  and  inonnds.  These  arii<rleH  »hnw 
that atlive trade  w-aKKoiiitconovera  wide 
rejrion.  Then-  is  fEood  evidence  that  the 
men  enpai^ed  in  this  trade  had  <'ertaiu 
immunities  and  privilcKes,  in  so  far  as 
the  pipijstone  qnarry  was  on  once  neutral 
pround.  They  were  free  from  attack,  and 
were  allowiii  tti  co  fnirii  one  trilie  to  an- 
other nnini|Hile<l.  See  Jkxitt,  Commerff, 
fur  Iratlr,  Sliiioer,  Snair-nhoff,  Trail*  iiifl 

Oonmilt  Friedericl,  Die  Sdiiffalirt  der 
Indianer,  1!)07;  Mason  in  I{<'i>.  ^at. 
Mns.  INIM,  IKOt;,  and  the  authoriUes  cited 
under  the  alKive  captions.         (o.  t.  m.) 

Tranrta  da  Bionx.  The  local  designa- 
tion o(  n  jiart  of  tiie  Siesetun  Sioux  for- 
merly living' on  MinneM>tar.,  Minn.,  and 
takinji  their  name  from  a  trading  post  on 
that  stream,  aliove  St  Peter. 

Tra*artin.     tiree  dri/iium,  MarfJe. 

TraToii.  ,^sortofsleil)!i'or}ilt«r,drawD 
hy  n  fintfle  diijjor  iion^,  (ornierlv  in  i-om- 
nioTi  use  aiiionj;  the  I'litiiis  triU'8.  The 
name,  usually  pronounced  Irnr-oy,  \s  thi' 


the 


Ikn. 


«rou..d.i 

mil  siippiicHof 

-.'■advma! 

1.'.  l>vtlicUnie 

e:irliest  n 

Mds.     Ilnlhert 

Hidiwiiv 

^of  Amerii-..-' 

f..|lM«."l 

hvihc  Indiana 

uiiM  an.l 

their  ordinarv 

-],-riallv 

lli.w    of    the 

>il>d  he  V 

iVCM  li«tS,  O-IK- 

»U  in   th 

eOhio  valley. 

ndswcri'i 

.■  huffalo 

affiinl.'d  cspe- 

■r  the  siiHftsoia 

n  from  the  older 

loni  sijinifyinif  a  brake  or  ehackle. 

'HS|>feially  cm- 


rtruet.-.!  f.ir  tho  pni 


■r  ones  intemlcil  to 
liy  diys,  liut  waji  mnn-  fre- 
tcinimnry  c<>inliiuati<in  of  tipi 
ti|.i  eover  while  niovinf;  canin. 
lid  Inen  dcehleii  (o  move,  and 
!id  U-en  taken  .lown,  the  jwilcs 
•\  wire  tiwl  into  2  biinehes  of 
"leiJ ca.'h  hv  nicani<  of  raMhide 
"l  thronjrh  li..l,«  alrvailv  1h>rhI 
]"w  tliriin^rh  their iijiiiereniU 
I-  then  hnniid  on  each  cidc  of 
,viihi.r,.,«-|«i«.inK  in  front  of 
m  Hiicli  a  Hiiy  that  the  npiiM 
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ends  of  the  poles  rested  about  the  ani- 
mal's shoulders  while  the  lower  ends 
trailed  on  the  ground  behind.  The  tipi 
cover  was  folded  into  a  compact  bundle 
and  tied  over  the  poles  behina  the  horse, 
thus  forming  a  litter  upon  which  other 
household  l^longings,  mcluding  some- 
times the  old  people  and  children,  were 
placed,  to  the  limit  of  the  animal's  capac- 
ity. When  the  party  reached  its  desti- 
nation, the  load  was  unpacked  and  the 
tipi  again  set  up. 

For  special  occasions  a  drag  litter  was 
constructed  in  the  same  fashion,  with  two 
poles  for  side  pieces,  supporting  the  cen- 
tral rest,  which  was  either  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide HUi>pende<i  between  the  poles  by 
means  of  a  rope  passed  through  holes 
along  the  edge,  or  sometimes  a  netting  of 
rawhide  ropes  stretched  within  a  circular 
hoop  or  frame.  By  reason  of  its  springi- 
ness this  contrivance  was  more  comforta- 
ble for  riding  than  the  other,  and  was 
therefore  used  for  transporting  sick  or 
age<i  people,  children,  and  even  young 
puppies.  A  rounded  top  to  keep  off  sun 
or  rain  was  sometimes  woven  from  willow 
ro<ls,  and  when  used  for  transporting 
small  children  this  top  was  made  to  form 
a  com{)lete  dome-shaped  cage,  with  a 
doorway  which  was  securely  closed  after 
the  children  had  been  put  inside.  The 
cage  travois  for  carrying  puppies  was  of 
similar  pattern,  but  smaller,  and  was 
usually  drawn  by  the  mother  of  the  pup- 
pies herself.  The  travois,  drawn  by  oogs, 
18  mentioned  as  early  as  the  narratives  of 
Coronado's  expedition  in  1540-42  (14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896).  In  modified  form 
it  has  l)een  proposed  for  army  field  use 
in  transporting  wounded.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Trays.     »See  Receptacles. 

Trea.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  in  1598 
(Doc.  In('d.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  (q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico.  It 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  present 
native  name  of  any  of  the*  ruinea  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In 
Oilate's  second  list  (ibid.,  102)  Fiapuzi  is 
mentioned.  A  comparison  of  the  lists 
shows  the  latter  name  to  l)e  a  misprinted 
combination  of  "Trea"  and  '*guati,"  the 
latter  being  the  first  part  of  the  name  of 
the  next  pueblo  mentioned  (Guatitruti). 
A  similar  error  occurs  in  the  name  Mecas- 
tria  in  the  same  list.  (p.  w.  n.) 

Treaties.  The  political  status  of  the  In- 
dians residing  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Unite*!  States  ha*<  been  changed  in 
one  important  res]>ect  by  oflicial  action. 
From  the  formation  of  the  (Government  to 
Mar.  S,  1871,  the  relations  with  the  Indians 
were  determine<l  by  treaties  made  with 
their  tribal  authorities;  but  bv  act  of 
Con^re.«<s  of  the  date  nam<'d  the  legal  fic- 
tion of  recoj^nizing  the  tribes  as  indepen- 
dent nations  with  which  the  United  States 
could    enter    into   solemn    treaties  was 


finally  set  aside  after  it  had  continued  for 
.nearly  a  century.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  to  bring  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Cong^ress  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Indians  and  to  reduce  to 
simple  agreements  what  had  before  been 
accomplished  bv  treaties  as  with  a  foreign 
power.  Why  the  Government,  although 
claiming  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  within  its  do- 
main, adopted  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians  through  treaties,  which  in 
the  true  legal  sense  of  the  term  can  only 
be  entered  into  by  independent  sover- 
eiraties,  may  be  briefiy  stated: 

The  first  step  of  the  Government  in 
determining  its  policy  to  ward  the  Indians, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  to 
decide  as  to  the  nature  of  their  territorial 
rights,  this  being  the  chief  factor  in  their 
relations  with  the  whites.  This  decision 
is  distinctly  stated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Johnson  and 
Graham's  lessee  t'.  Mcintosh  (8  Wheaton, 
453),  as  follows:  ''It  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Indian  title  amounted  to 
nothing.  Their  right  of  possession  has 
never  been  questioned.  The  claim  of 
the  Government  extends  to  the  complete, 
ultimate  title,  charyed  with  the  right  of 
possession,  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of 
acquiring  this  right,"  which  has  been 
subsequently  confirmed  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  the  court.  The  next  step  was  to 
determine  the  branch  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  this  policv.  By  the  9th  arti- 
cle of  the  Articles  of  Confeueration  it  was 
declared  that  **the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states. ' ' 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  acting 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  managing  relations  with  the  In- 
dians was  vested  m  Congress  alone.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  this  is 
briefly  expressefl  under  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  department,  as  follows:  **To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"tribes,'  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  contemplation  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians  as  tribes 
through  treaties.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1793,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  no  purchase  or  grant  of  lands 
shall  be  of  an  V  validitv  **  unless  the  same 
be  made  by  a  treaty  or  convention  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution." 
This  action  of  Congress  necessarily  placed 
the  initiatory  steps  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  under  tne  jurisdiction  of  the 
f*resident  as  the  treatv-making  power, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  colonies  and  also  the  mother  coun- 
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try  had  treated  with  the  Indiaiui  as  "  na- 
tion!^," tlioir  I'hiefs  or  tiBi'lieme  often 
beiuK di<uifniate<l  "kint:8,"  and  this  idea, 
UtinK  retaiiir<l  lij-  the  founderH  of  (Hir 
Government,  wax  ini:rafte<l  into  their 
po1l<->'.      Nntwithetaniliii);     tlie    evident 


ialy 


leh 


,  thiH  i 


djualitv  Uii:4  reiiignizeil  in  the  dealings 
between  ilje  two  until  the  ai-t  of  Mar.  S, 
1871.  During  all  this  time  Imlian  titles 
to  lands  were  extin).iii»ihe<l  only  under 
the  tn.'atv-inakiii);  elauBe  of  the  t'onjititu- 
tioii;  nnd  tlii-sa  treaties,  thoiiyh  the  tribe 
n)ay  have  been  rcdixtnl  tti  a  Biiiall  baud, 
were  usuiilly  elnthed  in  the  mine  etatelv 
verbiaitciiH  tlieintiHt  iinpiuliint  treaty  witfi 
■  frri-atKuroiwaniHiwer.  Frciui  theexeeu- 
tionofthi?  lirHt  treaty  l)etween  the  United 
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ariRing  from  the  iiale  of  the  land  vacated. 
The  ritjht  of  Cungrese  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians  when  publie  necee- 
sity  or  their  own  welfare  required  it,  hw 
been  aaserted  by  the  ITiiited  Statc«  Su- 
preine  Court,  and  this  rixht  has  been  ex- 
erd»^  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  treaties  with  the  Simeton  and 
Wahi>et(m  Sioux  liv  act  of  Feb.  16,  1S63, 
and  that  of  Ixme  U'olf  >-.  Hit<;hcoek,  Sec 
Int..  in  IttOt.  It  wOMstaled  hy  the  Indian 
Ultlce  an  early  ax  IKtK)  that  the  Indian  title 
to  all  the  iniblic  doniain  had  then  been 
eitinguisheil,  eit-ept  in  AIa«ika,  tlie  per 
tion  inrludeil  in  li¥2  rewrvationn,  and  the 
lands  aeiiuinii  by  the  Indianx  thmu^ 
purehase.  Ax  the  title  to  ret<ervaUons  Is 
derivnl   in  most  ee^'Cn   from  the  United 


Rt!iTi>   iiiiil    llii.    Indian    tril«>a   n-HdLii(i 

States,  and  title  by  jiurcbase  directlv  or 

within  ilH  liniilM  (.S'lit.  IT,  I77K,  witli  the 

JEKlirei'llv  from  the  same  Ponr.f,itn.«"vl« 

Di'la«ar.>i  i..  the  a.L  of  Mur. ;!,  ISTI,  the 

[itiited  thiit  title  to  all  the  public  domain 
exi-.-1't  in  Alanta  had  prartically  Ijwnex- 

Uo^ennn('nt  jiurxuid  n  uniliiriii eciurxe of 

liniriiixhid  hytreaties previous  to  Mar.  3, 

the  <''>tM-]it  of  Ihoxe  trilxii  which  ucn' 

!H71,  and   bv  aKreements  l>etween  that 

re<i>i:ni/iil  iis  havint;  elajni  to  th<'  ci>ll  by 

dale  and  ISIMI. 

rfrtue  of  oei:u|)anev,  mid  of  wttlinu  otbi'r 

.\h  the  dealiniw  with  Indiana  refianling 

affairs   with   the    ln<liniis   ).y   uieanx  of 

liiiidxc'oTiKtilnle  the  most  important  trans- 

trealli'x Kijriicd  bv  Imlb  imrtiex.  KMTpl- 
iuR  in  the  I'iiHe  o"f  !!»■  Crfckx  at  the  cloae 
of  tlie  Cre-'k  wiir,  in  1M14.  ami  In  that  of 
theSii.uxiuMimieN.laaft<-rtbeoutbn>ak 
of  ISiiL",  Diet  ;nviTiim.>nl  bus  never  e.\tin- 
piishnl  an  Indian  title  by  rivibf  of  r<.n- 
itnexl:  and  in  Ibu.-'Cruni^tlie  lndianxw<'re 
provided  wilb  other  ri>!"iTvaliiiii.a  aui) 
iveri'  ^ubsecjuently  (mid  (lie  net  priH'eirds 


lib  whieh  the  tfoveninient  baa 
Liiiiie.1.  andlhiweto  whieh  most 
ratii'x  relate,  the  Indian  {lolicy  e( 
ed  Stall-Bis  most  dearly  shown 
I'y  some  of  the  Kum{iean  gov- 

[.If,  Spidn— tht'  Indian  elaini  was 
'd  only  ti>  w>  n>u<-b  land  ;i!>  was 
or  ill  uxc,  but  it  has  been  usual 


Mru»  30]  TBBi 

for  the  United  States  to  allow  it  to  eztead 
to  the  territory  claimed,  where  the  boim- 
dariea  were  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  aurrounding  tribes.  It  would 
eeem,  in  fact,  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  all  the  lands 
within  their  territorial  boundB  were  held 
by  the  natives,  and  hence  that  the  posttes- 
aorv  right  of  the  ladianH  thereto  must  be 
extlnguiuhed.  The  only  variation  from 
this  rule  waeinthocase  of  the  Uinta  Ut^ 
where  au  omitted  portion  of  their  claimed 
territory  was  taken  poeseeaion  of  (IStfa 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  11,  824,  1900).  From 
the  formation  of  the  Goverment  to  Mar.  3, 
1S71,  there  were  entered  into  371  treaties 


with  the  Indiana,  indnding  the  Ft  Lara- 
mie treaty  of  Sept.  17, 1851,  with  the  Siomc, 
Asainiboin,  Blackfeet,  et  al.,  which  never 
appeared  in  the  statutes,  although  acted 
on  and  subsequently  recognijsea.  Thia 
treaty,  however,  was  printed  in  the  Laws 
and  Treatieeof  1S83  and  1903.  The  treaty 
of  Sept.  23,  1805  (at  the  mouth  of  St 
Peters  or  Minnesota  r.),  with  the  Sioux, 
was  also  not  printed  in  the  statute!, 
though  ratified  by  the  Benata,  and  wM 
never  proclaimed  by  the  President  (see 
Compilation  of  Treaties,  1903,  p.  793). 
Thelollowing  list  of  the 370  treaties  (that 
of  Ft  Laramie  in  1851  beinK(*initted)  wu 
published  by  the  Indian  OdSce  in  1903: 

Litt  of  all  Indian  trealie$  and  a^reemenlt  made  uith  tht  Kveral  triha  of  Indiant  tn  ike 
Vtated  Stout  whidi  have  been  rati/Ud  {alphabetically  arranged),  with  Iht  date  of  each 
Irtaty  and  tvhert  the  tame  appears  in  the  Slalutet  at  Large. 


8<»liiU*  SI 

Dale 

NiimaododJuilrlbe 

Vol. 

ymge 

•May  23,  873 

17 

AbsentM  Shawnee  and  I^3t«Halomi, 

JdL;     I,   iSl 

Apitche. 

10 

lOU 

JulT  27,  eta 

71B 

Oct.    17.  865 

Apdclie.  Cheyeniic,  and  Arapaho, 

we 

Oct.      1,    887 

Apache,  KluwH,  «Dd  Comancbe. 

Oct.     1,  8S3 

Apialachlcola. 

«7 

JuQB    a.    883 
Feb.     8,  981 

Anipaho  and  Cheyenne. 

S 

703 

Oct!     l'.  86& 

do. 
Arapaho.  rheycnDe.  and  Apache. 

IG 

B93 

K  ",:£ 

Anipaho  und  Cheyenne. 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Norlheni). 

1» 

2H 

July  18,1816 

Arapaho,  Cheyenne  {Northern),  and  Sioux. 

7 

3M 

ArlkarafKlkare"). 

July  27,  ISM 

Berthold  (see  pageSia,  "Indian  Lsiva"). 

U 

July     S,I8«8 

Hay  14  1880 

BlHckfoot  baad  nl  Sloiix. 

dian  Lawg"). 

"ay 

Oct.    17,  ISM 

and  Noi  Pere*. 

1 

727 

Opt.    1B,I8U 

u 

Oct,  17!  law 

Blood  (Bl«cl(J(»t,  Plesan,  and  Grontentie,.  Flathead 

and  Nei  Peic«. 

1 

7S& 

Apr.     7:1866 

July     I,183S 

Caddo. 

181 

'si'pi.  ^'.  wm' 

Cahokla.  Peoria,  KaakaakU,  and  other  trlhet 
Cnlapoola  (Kalapajat  and  rmpoua. 

1 

Nov.  29,  8,M 

Jan.  23.  8^6 

Oilapoola    Kalapuyai  and  conlederaled  bandi  ol  Wlllamella  Talley. 

1 

MS 

Jane  8.  KA 

Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Wallawalla. 

10 

na 

Nq».  18,I8M 

ChttJrta.  Dmpgu»,  and  other  trlba. 

Nov.  2«,n»6 

SB 

July    a,  1791 

do. 

tl 

do. 

a 

cSr^llTBS 

do, 
do. 

98 

Oct!  l.<18ltt 

do! 

W 

Oct.   27,180& 

do. 

cn 

Sept.  Ill  18D7 

Mar.  32,1816 

do. 

» 

do.. 

Sunt.  H,  IS16 

do. 
do. 

51 

July     H,18I7 

do- 

11 

do: 

Feb,  H.IKH 

do. 

Dm.  Ill,  llts.'i 

do. 

do. 

871 

Auk-    fiJW* 

do. 

1 

■m 

July  19,1*66 

do. 

do. 

an 

July    slisas 

laal  oj  aU  .fiMfen  trte^ta  and  agrrtmenU,  etc. — Coutinned. 


Blstutokl 

Luge 

otuwtr 

»«nBc.tlndl«.Wbe 

Vol.     P>CG 

"T'S 

P«b.    18.IM1 

ClMTeaae  uid  Anpaho. 

4 

Oct.    17,  IMS 

ChweiiQe.  A™p«iio,  and  ApMhe. 

U 

Cbeyenne  Hud  Ar.p«ho. 

IG 

6M 

M»7  10,  IMS 

Cbeyenne  and  Antpdbo  (Nonbem). 

U 

2M 

"flia 

U 

dJit.'  Mliaoi 

do. 

SB 

July  23.1806 

do. 

8«pL  20.1816 
Oi't.    1«.]8I8 

do. 
da 

3H8 

Oct,   20.1881 
tlcl.   K.188Z 

Z 

M>T  M.18U 

do. 

6TS 

IE- 3 

Chlrk'^walidCtioctaw. 

Juiien,i8aa 

do! 

Apr.  28^1866 

do. 

W 

Aiig.    K.ITM 

CblppewB  ud  other  Mbw 
do. 

July     4  1M(, 

do. 

106 

Nov,  17.1807 

do. 

Nov.  ».igoa 

da 

Sept.   8,1816 

14« 

Al^,  24  1818 
B«pt.M.18n 

UpliKltiv 
June  IG.  18»1 

1; 

']» 

JulJ     6,  IBM 

ChlppewiBDdOttawt 

Vri 

Aug.  29,1^ 

Cbl[mews  tod  utta«c  trlbs*. 

m 

A"*"ii'i^ 

Chlpi^w*. 

SOS 

rhlppew».nd  other  tribe.. 

■20 

Jul;  2»ll82» 

Cblppewa,  OtUw»,  tad  Potawsioml. 

431 

BepL2fl;i8M 
Bepl.  27. 1833 

do! 

Cblppews  tDd  OtUw». 

MS 

M.J    9;i8a6 

Chippewa  mwmD  Creek  and  Black  River  boDdi). 

1 

Jan.  14.I83T 
July  2»:i8S7 

aiESs;!"*""""' 

M6 

Dee,  a),lSS7 

Chippewa  (aoginaw  land). 

BT8 

rtb',  7:ii» 

do! 

do 

do. 

!1 

ffll 

ffili 

Chippewa  of  Hlndwlppi  and  Lake  euperloT. 

11  i  sa 

Chippewa  of  Bogl  uaw  and  Swaii  '.'rerk  and  Blai^k  River. 

Oct.    18.1864 

Bl    *H 

AUK.    1.1847 

Chippewa  of  MUrtirfppl  and  Lake  Superior. 

«>     DOS 

Sepi.  80il8M 

Chippewa  of  I^b  Supeilor  (f."Au»e  and  Vloui   D«ert.  La  Points 
de  Flaml»eau,  Fond  du  Lac,  OnlonagnD,  and  Gnod  Portage  or  H 

I^ 

10 

1161 

Feb.  Ja.l«55 

Cblp^Vr^MlkilMlppi,  Pin«ger,  Lake  Winolblgodiiab.  Ullle  I.«c 
Late,  BnLt.l[  Lake;  and  Bai.dv  Lake  bandii. 

Gull 

1106 

Jolr  1S.185B 

Chippewa  of  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River,  and  Muiuee. 

12  1  vin 

Chlwwwa  (Red  Lake  and  Penibiua  band.). 

ell.. 

IS      BfiT 

Oct,     2,1863 

U  '    Ii33 

M^y  ^:i864 

Oe(.    18,1804 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw.  Bwaa  C'reek,  and  BUck  River. 
Chippewa  DtaSi  Forte. 

14      7M 

Apr.     7.1868 

1 

'ii 

E.;!:S 

Chlp^waofM(«d»ippi. 

'do. 

do 

Ka 

Aug,  »i:  1808 

do 

M 

Kov,  16.  MS 

do 

Oct.    24,    816 

do 
do 

131 

Jan.  2o!  82fi 

do 

m 

Sept.  37:  880 

do 
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Litt  ofdU  Indian  Ireatiei  and  agreementt,  etc. — Continued. 


l*rgn 

Due 

oltrMly 

Vol.    Pi«e 

ll      ^t 

K«pl.  28.1X30 

<'oDi»nohe.  Kfown.  miJ  .Apache, 

if"; 

Aug 

lif,' 

AUK 

^■'Hra 

SS', 

Au« 

3.179.1 

do. 


Creek. 
Creek  u 


Cr«ek  and  BemlDOle. 
Seminole. 

do. 
Crow  unntlfled  (nee  p.  337,  "IndUa  Lawa"). 

Delaware,  Wvandot,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 
Delaware  and  other  trlbea. 


re  and  other  tribe*. 


.iiilxh.  Buquamliih.  and  other 


>!.  30.  IWW 
dii 

Jiily  ia.mt 

lil.'lx-'<'> 

-,....  iKli^JS     tfionaa.  mn. 
.   JulyZ7,18(ifi     Fiirlllirriholi 

St-p'.  17. 1«61     "Kr.rl  Lnnin 

Pept.ll,lMiri     Foi. 

Jiilr  m.liau    Fumndnthi 


atown  parly  o(  Miami. 

I.  and  Cppt^r  l>end  d'Orellle. 

I,  Vpptt  Fend  d'Orellle,  and  ^ 


"  (reaty(Mfp.  317."lndtan  Lawi 


;alEO  p-1017,  RcvIbm] 


LiMt  of  all  Indian  IrecUia  and  agrtemtiiU,  etc — Continued. 


MI     Jan.   14. 


lOS  I  Oct.    2T, 


B&7  »»rt.    17, 

KtB  Jnn.  8l! 
'  -JM  July  3U, 
July  V7, 

\    X9I  July  in. 


Nune  ol  Indian  tribe 


:  and  Hwik  of  Mlmnuri. 


iri.  nnd  thp  Idwb, 

rKnti,  Blecktoul.  and  tllaod. 

Ankan.  and  Uandan.  F(>n  B^rthold  agreement 


Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  F«i. 


Id  otber  tribe*. 


Kukiukta,  Peoria.  Cabokia,  a 


Kiowa  and  Cnmanohe, 


naklD  band  of  Snakea. 

■  F-'iid  d'(m.llle. 

TpiHT  Vvaa  d'Orellte,  and  Ne«  Pent. 


Hnkali. 
[d^i£anb 


Handaii. 

Mandan.  Artkora,  and  GroxTpnln 
:iwe  0.87^  '-Indian  Lawn'" 


llllilHin),  Fori  Bflittiold 


iTid  <>tlir-r  iribM. 


TM     Miami  and  ul 


um     Miami.  I 


'    WB'OtX.   3>,18H  I  Miami. 


TBEATIE8 
Litt  of  all  Indian  Ireaiiei  and  ngrenntnt*,  tie. — Cnntinuod. 


Ij      51 J    Feb.  23.: 


ri      Mt3    June  i&. 


IHiA  I  Middle  Oregon,  Confei 


IWS    MlnUtm)™  bund  or  Si. 


DC  mid  Kluuth,  Hnd  Yakooskln  band  of  Bnaka. 
jiunnwk. 
MolalH  and  WllUmetle  \tUej  tribo. 
MulHla. 
I  Munsee  and  iilber  trlbea. 

do! 
I  MiiDnee  and  Slockbrldge. 

I         do! 

I  Munsee  and  Chippewa  of  8wBD  creek  and  Blaek  river. 

'  "do."' 

Sew  York  tribe*. 


IntUj  ,  OkIsIhSIihix. 


■■OmnibuB  treaty"  (see  Kiu 
;  (iiirkla,  Tiwcarora,  and  HUn 
.  I  Oneida  IFInt  Chrtotlan  and 
'  ,  Ure^n  (Middle).  ConCedvn 

.    OaB«e,  Ureal  and  Little. 


117     Olo. 

—     <ltu  and  other  tribe 

Oloandiithi^rlrliM 
Oto  and  Mlmourl. 


le  lTikt7  pobliahed  Id  dllf«ranl  Ti 
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Litt  of  all  Indian  treatiet  and  agrfemmU,  efc— Continoed. 


NuDB  of  IndUn  tribe 


iiJj'  fl! 


1821  I  OtUWk  ud  ot 


lasa  !  ottaira. 


Oct.  m.inai 


June  25.  IBIT 
June    B.iau 


VM.  SO.  V 


Vt7  i>n:  10,ln.tt 
4«M  ,  IMn:  I'i.lKH 
4e9     IXt.   17,1M9( 


CblppewA,  tnd  PotawatomJ. 
Lbd  Chippewa. 


e,  HUvIi 

e,  Hfpnb    . 

B,  Uarhai  | Omaha] 


-ilv  Fork  ai 


Peorl*,  Katkaikla.  Oahokto.  aad  ol 


PUnkaiUa*  ai 


PotawaloiDl  and  other  trltMi, 


;,  flatbeod,  and  Nei  Petc^. 


PoUff atomi  and  other  (r 


and  olher  tribe*. 
CbJ[ipewa.  and  Otlawu. 


BULL.  30] 


TBEATIE8 


811 


List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 


Statutes  at 

Large 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

501 

Apr.  22,1836 

Potawatomi. 

7 

505 

Aug.    6,1836 

do. 

7 

613 

Sept.  20. 1836 

do. 

7 

614 

Sept.  22, 1836 

do. 

7 

515 

Sept.  23. 1836 
Feb.  11,1837 

do. 

7 

5:^2 

do. 

9 

863 

June  5  and 
17, 1846. 

do. 

12 

1191 

Nov.  16,1861 

do. 

14 

763 

Mar.  29.1866 

do. 

15 

531 

Feb.  27,1867 

do. 

17 

159 

•May  23,1872 

Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee. 

10 

1132 

Dec.  26.1854 

Puyallup,  Niaqually,  and  Shomamiah,  and  other  tribes. 

7 

176 

Aug.  24.1818 

Quanaw. 
do. 

7 

232 

Nov.  15,1824 

7 

424 

May  13,1833 

do. 

16 

613 

Feb.  23, 1867 

Qnapaw,  "omnibus  treaty." 

12 

971 

/July     1,18561 
\Jan.  25,1856/ 

Quinaielt  and  Qnileute. 

10 

1018 

Sept.  10.1853 

Rogue  River. 

10 

1119 

Nov.  16,1854 

do. 

7 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

7 

84 

Nov.    3,1804 

Saulc  and  Fox. 

7 

134 

Sept.  13, 1815 

Sauk. 

7 

135 

Hept.  14, 1816 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 

141 

May  13,1816 

Sauk. 

7 

223 

Sept.    3,1822 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 

229 

Aug,    4,1824 

do. 

7 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

7 

828 

July  15,1830 

do. 

7 

374 

Sept.  21.1882 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 

611 

Sept.  17. 1836 

Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Iowa. 

7 

616 

Sept.  27, 1836 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 

617 

Sept.  28, 1836 

do. 

7 

MO 

Oct.    21,1837 

do. 

7 

643 

do 

do. 

7 

596 

Oct.    11,1M2 

do. 

15 

467 

Oct.      1, 1859 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi. 

15 

496 

Feb.  18,1867 

do. 

10 

1074 

May  18.1854 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

12 

1171 

Mar.    6.1861 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  and  the  Iowa. 

14 

731 

Oct.    20.1865 

Sans  Arcs  band  of  Sioux. 

7 

868 

May     9. 1832 

Seminole. 

7 

423 

Mar.  28. 1K33 

do. 

9 

821 

Jan.     4, 1M6 

Seminole  and  Creek. 

11 

699 

Aug.    7,1856 

do. 

14 

7.'>5 

Mar.  21,1866 

Seminole. 

7 

16 

Oct.   22,17M 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

7 

33 

Jan.     9, 1789 

do. 

7 

44 

Nov.  11,1794 

do. 

7 

601 

Sept.  15, 1797 

Seneca. 

7 

70 

June  30, 1802 

do. 

7 

72  ' do 

do. 

7 

118 

July  22,1814 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

7 

131 

Sef.t.    8.1H15 

do. 

160 

Sept.  29, 1817 

do. 

7 

178 

Sept.  17. 1818 
Fel).  28,18;U 

do. 

7 

848 

Seneca. 

7 

351 

July  20,1831 

Seneca  and  Shawnee. 

7 

411 

Dec.  29.1832 

do. 

7 

650 

Jan.  15,18;« 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

7 

586 

May  20.1842 

Seneca. 

11 

785 

tNov.    5,1857 
T — do 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  band. 

11 

738 

do. 

12 

991   t....(lo 

do. 

15 

518 

Feb.  23,1867 

Seneca,  "omnibus  treaty." 

7 

55 

May  31,1796 

Seven  Nations  in  Canada. 

7 

26 

Jan.   31,1786 

Shawnee. 

7 

49 

Aug.    3.1795 

Shawnee  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June    7.1803 

do. 

7 

87 

July     4.1806 

do. 

7 

112 

Nr.v.  25.1S08 

do. 

7 

118 

July  22,1814 

do. 

7 

131 

Sept.    8.1815 

do. 

7 

160 

Sept.  29. 1817 

do. 

7 

178 

Sept.  17.1818 

do. 

7 

284 

Nov.    7,1825 

Shawnee. 

7 

851 

July  20,1831 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 

7 

866 

Aug.    8,1881 

Shawnee. 

7 

897 

Oct.   26,1832 

Shawnee  and  Delaware. 

*Actof  Congrefls. 


fThe  Bune  treaty  published  in  different  volumes. 
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Since  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  the  deal- 
inss  with  the  Indians,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  President  has  been  empowered 
to  act,  have  been  by  agreements.  To  Mar. 
Zl,  1902,  these  have  numbered  74.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  by 
the  individual  colonies  and  also  by  Great 
Britain.  The  New  En^cland  colonies,  and 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  seem  to  have  treated  directly  and 
independently  of  the  mother  country; 
while  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  New 
York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  were 
made  partly  by  the  colonies  and  partly 
by  the  agents  of  the  British  government. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  treating  with  the  Indians  was 
clearly  reserved  to  the  respective  states  in 
which  the  Indians  residea,  but  under  the 
Constitution  the  party  with  whom  this 
right  remained  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, although  theoretically  the  ri^^ht 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  13  onn- 
nal  states  until  transferred  by  them  to  the 
United  States. 

For  additional  information  consult  the 
various  official  compilations  of  Indian 
Treaties  up  to  1837  and  thoi«  of  1873  and 
1904;  also  Re|X)rt8  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  especially  those  for  1890 
and  1903.  For  treaties  relating  to  land 
cessions,  see  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  ii, 
1900.  See  alw  GovemmerUal  Policy^  Land 
Tenure^  Jieservations.  (c.  t.) 

Treaty  Party.     A  name  applied  to  the 

Cherokee  removed  w.  of  the  Missisnippi 

under  the  New  Echota  treaty  of  1835,  to 

distinguish  them  from  those  previously  in 

the  W.  and  known  as  Western  Cherokee, 

or  Old  Settlers. 

Xaatom  Oherokeet.— WashinKton  treaty  proc.  (1846) 

in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  82,  1878.    Traaty  Party.— 

Ibid. 

Trelagti.  Mentione<l  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trelaqnepti.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Kio  Grande,  N. 
Mex.,  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Tremblers.  An  unidentified  branch  of 
the  Apache  of  Arizona,  "who  acquired 
their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meet- 
ing the  whites," 

Trembler*.— ranad inn  guide  quoted  by  Emory. 
Recon..  70,  IMS.  Trementinas,— Vllla-Seflor,  Thea- 
troAui.,  pl.2.  412.  174S. 

Trenaqnel.  Formerly  the  most  south- 
erly of  tlie  Piro  pueblos  on  the  w.  bank 
of  "the  Kio  (iranne,  j)rohably  on  the  site 
of  the  prestMit  town  of  San  Marcial,  So- 
corro CO,,  X,  Mex,  It  was  visited  by 
Ofiate  in  1598  and  mentioned  by  him  as 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 


Atripuy  (q.  y  ).  Qualacd  was  the  most 
soutnerly  oi  the  Piro  villages  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  See  Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115,  1871; 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  252, 
1892. 

Trephining.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
men, 

Treytfy.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.~Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Treypnal.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  RioUrande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Triapi.    A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 

in  1598. 

Txiap^.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  19, 
1881  (misprint).  Tiiapf-Ofiate  (1508)  in  Doc. 
Indd.,  XVI,  115, 1871. 

Triiqne.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.~Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  116,  1871. 

Triati.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.~Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ind.,  XVI,  103, 1871. 

Tribe.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  tribe  is  a  body  of  persons  who  are 
bound  together  by  ties  of  consan^inity 
and  affinity  and  bv  certain  esoteric  ideas 
orconceptsderived  from  their  philosophy 
concemmg  the  genesis  and  preservation 
of  the  environing  cosmos,  and  who  by 
means  of  these  Kinship  ties  are  thus 
socially,  politically,  ana  religiously  or- 
ganized through  a  variety  of  ritualistic, 
governmental,  and  other  institutions,  ana 
who  dwell  together  occupying  a  definite 
territorial  area,  and  who  speak  a  common 
language  or  d  ialect.  From  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances — climatic,  topo^ntiphic, 
and  alimental — the  social,  ]x>litica],  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  differed  in  both  kind 
and  degree,  and  were  not  characterized 
by  a  like  complexity  of  structure;  but 
they  did  a^ree  in  the  one  fundamental 
principle  that  the  organic  units  of  the 
social  fabric  were  based  oh  kinship  and 
its  interrelations,  and  not  on  territorial 
districts  or  geographical  areas. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  more  or  lees 
permanent  body  politic  or  tribe,  a  people 
must  be  in  more  or  less  continuous  and 
close  contact,  and  possess  a  more  or  less 
common  mental  content — a  definite  sum 
of  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  sentiments — 
which  largely  supplies  the  motives  for 
their  rites  and  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  their  institutions,  and 
must  also  exhibit  mental  endowments 
and  characteristics,  that  are  likewise  felt 
to  be  common,  whose  functioning  results 
in  unity  of  purpose,  in  patriotism,  and 
in  what  is  callea  common  sense. 
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The  tribe  formed  a  political  and  ter- 
ritorial unit  which,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, was  more  or  less  permanently  co- 
hesive: its  habitations  were  fixed,  its 
dwelling  were  relatively  permanent,  its 
territorial  boundaries  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  within  this  geographical  dis- 
trict the  people  of  the  Uibe  represented 
by  their  chiefs  and  headmen  assembled 
at  stated  times  at  a  fixed  place  within 
their  habitation  and  constituted  a  court 
of  law  and  justice.  At  the  time  the 
North  American  Indians  were  first 
brought  within  the  view  of  history,  they 
were  segregated  into  oi'ganized  bodies  of 
persons,  and  wherever  they  assembled 
they  constituted  a  state,  for  they  united 
the  personal  and  the  geographical  ideas 
in  fact,  if  not  in  theory. 

Various  terms  have  been  emplojred  by 
discoverers,  travelers,  and  historians  to 
designate  this  political  and  territorial 
unity.  French  writers  employed  **  can- 
ton,^' "tribu,*'  and  '*nation'^  English 
writers  used  "tribe,"  *'canton,"  and 
''kingdom";  while  others  have  used 
'*pagu8,"  **ehire,"  and  **gau,"  the  ter- 
ritonal  meaning  of  which  is  that  of  a 
section  or  division  of  a  country,  whereas 
the  concept  to  be  expressed  is  that  of  a 
country,  an  entire  territorial  unit.  Be- 
cause the  word  **  tribe"  in  its  European 
denotation  signifies  apolitical  unit  only, 
its  use  without  a  definition  is  also  inac- 
curate. The  jejune  and  colorless  terms 
**band"  and  **  local  group"  are  often 
employed  as  adequately  descriptive  of  an 
orji:anized  body  of  Indian  people;  but 
neither  of  these  expressions  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  should  be  used  except  when, 
from  the  lack  of  definite  ethnologic  infor- 
mation re^rding  the  Institutions  of  the 
people  so  designated,  the  employment  of 
a  more  precise  and  descriptive  term  is 
precluded. 

The  effective  power  of  the  tribe  for  of- 
fense and  defense  was  composed  not  only 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  members 
and  the  muscular  strength,  stamina,  and 
experience  of  its  quota  of  warriors,  but 
also  of  the  orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power, 
with  which,  it  was  assumed,  its  people, 
their  weapons  and  implements,  and  their 
arts  and  institutions,  were  endowed. 

Some  tribes  constituted  independent 
states,  while  others  through  confedera- 
tion with  other  tribes  became  or^nic 
units  of  a  higher  organization,  retaming 
governmental  control  of  purely  local  af- 
fairs only.  Sometimes  alliances  between 
tribes  were  made  to  meet  a  passing  emer- 
gency, but  there  was  no  attiMupt  to  co- 
onlinate  structures  of  the  social  fabric  in 
Buch  manner  as  to  secure  permanency, 
Neverthelens  in  North  Ainenca  a  nnmbi»r 
of  complex,  powerful,  and  well-plaimefl 
confederations  were  establishe<l  on  uni- 


versal principles  of  good  government.  Of 
this  kind  the  League  of  the  Five  Tribes 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  16th  century  was  especially  typical. 
This  League  was  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  six  fundamentals: 
( 1 )  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  peace;  (2)  the  security  and  health 
or  wel^re  of  the  body;  (3)  the  doing  of 
justice  or  eouity;  (4)  the  advocacy  and 
defense  of  tne  doing  of  justice;  (5)  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  law,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  body  of  warriors; 
and  (6)  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
orenda  or  magic  power.  The  sum  of  the 
activities  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
public,  foreign,  and  private  nfe  of  these 
tribes  so  confederated  resulted  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  what 
in  their  tongue  is  called  the  Great  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes,  differences  in  culture  are  as  fre- 
quent as  coincidences.  Different  pneoples 
have  different  ideas,  different  ideals, 
different  methods  of  doing  things,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  and  of  course  dif- 
ferent institutions  in  greatly  different 
degrees  and  kinds.  The  course  of  the 
history  of  a  people  is  not  predeter- 
mined, and  it  is  divergent  from  vary- 
ing and  variable  conditions.  Different 
results  are  consequent  upon  different 
departures.  In  some  places  tribal  organi- 
zations are  establishea  on  a  clan  or  a  gen- 
tile basis;  in  other  regions  a  system  of 
villaji^  communities  was  developed;  and 
in  still  others  pueblos  or  village  commu- 
nities were  founded.  From  thesedifferent 
modes  of  life,  influenced  by  varying  en- 
vironment and  experiences,  many  new 
departures,  resulting  in  unlike  issues,  were 
made.  For  the  reason  that  the  elemen- 
tary group,  the  family,  whence  the  other 
units  are  directly  or  mediately  derived, 
is  always  preserved,  coincidences  are  not 
infrecjuent.  The  term  "family"  here  is 
taken  in  its  broad  sociologic  sense,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  modem  use  of 
it  as  equivalent  to  fireside  (see  FamUy), 
In  gentile  and  clan  tribal  organizations  a 
family  consists  of  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons, eac*h  from  a  different  gens  or  clan, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  their  offspring, 
who  therefore  have  certain  rights  in, 
and  owe  certain  obligations  to,  the  two 
clans  or  gentes  thus  united  in  marriage 
by  the  two  parents. 

In  histoncal  times,  in  the  group  of  Iro- 
quois peoples,  the  tribes  consisted  of  from 
3  to  12  or  14  clans,  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion. For  social,  political,  and  reli^ous 
purposes  the  clans  of  a  tril)e  were  inva- 
riably organized  into  two  tribal  ]>ortions 
or  organic  units,  commonly  denominated 
phratries,  each  of  which  units  in  council. 
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in  games,  in  ceremonial  assemblies,  or  in 
any  tribal  gatherinj^  occupied  around  the 
actual  or  assumed  nre  a  place  opposite  to 
that  held  by  the  other  phratry.  In  the 
placing  of  these  clan  groups  the  cultr  of 
the  quarters  is  merely  vestigial,  having 
long  ago  lost  ita  influence.  In  the  great 
tritml  gambling  games  between  the  units 
of  the  tribe  (for  phratry  must  at  all  times 
contend  against  phratry ),  the  eastern  side 
of  the  **plot"  was  regarded  as  insuring 
success;  but  at  the  present  day  the  phra- 
tries  alternate  annually  in  occupying  this 
auspicious  quarter,  although  the  phratry 
occupying  this  side  is  not  at  all  times 
successful. 

This  dualism  in  the  organization  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  units,  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  tribe  itself, 
is  seemingly  based  on  a  concept  derived 
from  the  primitive  philosophy  of  the 
tribe  regarding  the  procreation,  reproduc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  life  on  earth. 
The  clans  of  a  phratry,  or  association  of 
clans,  oAlled  one  another  ** brothers,'*  and 
the  clans  of  the  opposite  phratry  **  cous- 
ins * '  or  *  *  offspring.  '  In  tne  elder  period 
the  phratry — the  organic  unit  next  to  the 
tribe — was  an  incest  group  to  the  members 
of  it,  and  consequently  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited within  it,  hence  the  phratry  was 
exogamous.  But  owing  to  the  many  dis- 
placements of  the  trib^  by  the  advance 
of  Caucasians  this  regulation  in  regard  to 
the  phratry  has  fallen  into  disuse,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  clan  alone  is  the 
exogamous  group,  just  as  the  gens  is  the 
only  exogamous  group  in  those  tril)es  in 
which  gentile  organizations  prevail  and 
gentile  brotherhoods  were  formerly  in 
vogue.  There  were,  however,  never  any 
phratriarchs  as  such.  The  chiefs  and 
other  otticers  of  the  several  clans  acted  as 
the  direi^tors  and  rulers  of  the  two  phra- 
tries,  whose  act**,  to  have  tribal  force  and 
authority,  must  have  had  the  approval  of 
both  ])hratries  acting  conjointly  through 
their  recognized  representatives.  Neither 
phratry  could  act  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 
The  members  of  a  phratry  owed  certain 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  members  of 
the  oi>posite  one;  and  these  oblij^ations 
were  based  not  only  on  considerations  of 
consanguinity  and  allinity  but  also  on 
esoteric  conce{)ts  as  well.  The  reason  for 
the  lust  expression  will  be  found  to  be 
coemical  and  will  l)e  emphasized  later. 

Selecting  the  Innjuois  tril.)es  as  fairly 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  clan  organi- 
zation had  reAch(»d  its  highest  develop- 
ment, it  is  found  that  in  such  a  tribe 
citizenship  consisted  in  l)eing  by  birth  or 
adoption  (q.  v.)  a  member  of  a  clan,  and 
memlHTship  by  birth  in  a  clan  was 
traced  only  through  the  mother  and  her 
female  ancestr)rs;  hence  it  was  solely 
thnmgh  the  mother  that  the  clan  was 


preserved  and  kept  distinct  from  every 
other.  But  although  the  child  acquired 
his  birth-rights  only  through  his  mother, 
singularly  enough  it  was  through  the 
father  that  his  or  her  kinship  was  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  into  that  of  his 
father's  clan,  which  oweil  to  the  o^pring 
of  its  sons  certain  im{x>rtant  obligations, 
which  bound  these  two  clans  together 
not  only  by  marriage  but  by  the  stronger 
tie  of  a  recognized  kinship.  By  this 
process  the  clans  of  the  tribe  were  Iwund 
together  into  a  tribal  unity.  By  the  or- 
ganization of  the  clans  of  the  tribe  into 
two  exogamic  groups,  the  possible  num- 
ber of  clans  between  which  the  said  mu- 
tual rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of 
fatherhood  might  sul>sist  were  in  most 
cases  reduced  by  about  half;  but  this  re- 
duction was  not  the  object  of  this  dual- 
ism in  tribal  structure.  The  wise  men 
of  the  early  Iroquois,  having  endowed 
the  bodies  and  element^)  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  ii(*tions  of  their  brains 
with  human  attributes,  regarded  these 
bodies  and  phenomena  as  anthropic  be- 
ings, and  so  they  imputed  to  them  even 
social  relations,  such  as-  kinship  and  af- 
finity, and  not  the  least  of  these  imputed 
endowments  was  that  of  sex — the  prin- 
ciples of  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 
These  beings  were  therefore  apportioned 
in  relative  numbers  to  the  two  sexet^. 
Even  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  and  the 
Four  Quarters  were  regarded  as  an- 
thropic beings.  They,  too,  were  male 
and  female;  the  Sky  was  male  and  a 
father;  and  the  Earth  was  female  and  a 
mother;  the  Sun,  their  elder  brother,  was 
male,  and  the  Moon,  their  grandmother, 
was  female.  And  as  this  dual  principle 
precedent  to  prooreation  was  apparently 
everywhere  present,  it  was  deemed  the 
part  of  wisdom,  it  would  seem,  to  incor- 
porate this  dual  principle  by  symbolism 
into  the  tribal  structure,  which  was  of 
course  devised  to  secure  not  only  welfare 
to  its  members  living  and  those  yet  un- 
boni,  but  also  to  effect  the  perpetuation 
of  the  tribe  by  fostering  the  begetting  of 
offspring.  If  tben  a  clan  or  a  gens  or  a 
phratry  of  clans  or  gentes  came  to  repre- 
sent symbolically  a  single  sex,  it  would 
consequently  be  regarded  as  unnatural  or 
abnormal  to  |)ermit  marriage  between 
meml)er8  of  such  a  synilwlic  group,  and 
so  prohibition  of  such  marriage  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  taboo,  the  breaking 
of  which  was  sacrilegious.  This  would 
in  time  develop  into  the  inhibition  of 
marriage  commonly  called  exogamy  as  a 
protest  against  unnatural  and  incestuous 
sex  relations.  The  union  of  man  and 
woman  in  marriage  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  Avas  but  a  combination  in  the 
concrete  of  tlje  two  great  reproductive 
princii)les  pervading  all  nature,  the  male 
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and  the  female — the  father  and  the 
mother.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  ex- 
ogamy is  not  an  inhibition  arising  from 
any  influence  of  the  clan  or  gentile  tute- 
lary, as  some  hold,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  expression  or  the  typifying  of  the 
male  ana  the  female  pnnciples  in  na- 
ture— the  dualism  of  the  fatherhood  and 
the  motherhood  of  nature  expressed  in 
the  social  fabric. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  this  dualism 
in  organic  tribal  structure  it  is  important 
to  note  the  appellations  api)lied  by  the 
Iroquois  to  these  two  esoteric  divisions. 

When  the  Five  Tribes,  or  the  Five 
Nations  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
united  in  the  formation  of  their  famous 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  this  dualistic  con- 
cept was  carefully  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  the  organic  federal  law.  The 
Mohawk,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Seneca 
were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  three 
tril>es,  ceremoniallv  called  the  **  Father's 
Brothers,"  while  the  Oneida  and  the  Ca- 
yuga were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  two 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  **My  Off- 
spring,** or  the  phratry  of  the  *' Mother's 
Sisters. ' '  These  esoteric  designations  are 
echf)ed  and  reechoed  in  the  long  and  in- 
teresting chants  of  the  Condolence  Coun- 
cil, whose  functions  are  constructive  and 
preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  I.<eague, 
and  of  course  adversative  to  the  destruc- 
tive activity  of  death  in  its  myriad  forms. 

It  is  equally  important  ana  interesting 
to  note  the  fat^t  that  the  name  for  * '  father  * ' 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Iroquois  is  the  term 
which  in  the  cognate  Tuscarora  dialect 
signifies  *male,*  but  not  'father,'  without 
a  characteristic  dialectic  change.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  fundamentally  the  con- 
cents **  father  *'  and  **niale*'  are  identical. 

In  the  autumn  at  the  Green  Corn  Dance, 
and  in  the  second  month  after  the  winter 
solstice  at  the  extensive  New  Year  cere- 
monies, the  chiefs  and  the  elders  in  each 
phratry  re<'eive  from  those  of  the  other 
the  enigmatic  details  of  dreams  dreamed 
by  fasting  children,  to  be  interpreted  by 
them  in  order  to  ascertain  the  personal 
tutelary  (? totem,  q.  v.)  of  the  dreamer. 
And  in  the  earlier  time,  because  the  pro- 
creation of  life  and  the  preservation  of  it 
must  originate  with  the  paternal  clan  or 
association  of  dans,  the  members  of  such 
a  clan  should  in  a  reasonable  time  replace 
a  person  kille<l  or  captured  by  enemies  in 
the  clan  of  their  offspring.  The  paternal 
clan  and  the  phratry  to  which  it  belonged 
was  called,  with  reference  to  a  third 
person,  /io?lc/o/7niV */(?«*,  i.  e.  *his  father's 
Drothers  f  and  kindred).'  Since  the  clan, 
and  therefore  the  tribe  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part,  is  supported  by  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  compose  it,  whether 
men  or  women  (for  its  power  and  wealth 
lie  chiefly  in  the  numbers  of  its  constita- 


ents),  it  followed  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
person  was  a  great  one  and  one  that  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  by  replacing  the  lack- 
ing person  by  one  or  many  according  to 
the  esteem  and  the  standing  in  which  he 
was  held.  This  peculiar  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  the  members  of  the  paternal 
clans  to  their  offspring  in  the  other  clans 
is  still  typified  among  the  modem  Tusca- 
rora and  other  Iroquois  tribes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year.  On  this  day  it  is 
customary  to  make  calls  of  congratulation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  present, 
usually  some  article  of  food,  such  as  small 
cakes,  doughnuts,  apples,  pieces  of  pie, 
etc.  But  every  person  on  entering  the 
house  of  a  clansman  of  his  or  her  father 
may  demand,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
presents  provided,  **a  baby,"  using  for 
this  purpose  the  ordinary  term  for  a  fiaby, 
owi^HVA*.  To  comply  with  these  appre- 
hended demands,  tne  thrifty  housewife, 
to  aid  her  good  man  in  fulfilling  his  obli- 
gations, usually  has  prepared  in  advance 
a  goodly  number  of  small  mummy-like 
figures  of  pastry,  8  or  10  inches  in  length, 
to  represent  symbolically  the  "babies" 
demanded. 

So  it  would  seem  that  marriage,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  be  contracted  between  mem- 
bers of  the  male  and  the  female  parts  of 
the  tribal  unity.  In  primitive  thoughts 
kinship,  expressed  in  terms  of  agnatic  and 
enatic  kinship,  of  consanguinity  and  afiSn- 
ity,  was  the  one  basis  recognized  in  the 
structure  of  the  social  organization.  At 
first  all  social  relations  and  political  and 
religious  afliliations  were  founded  on  ties 
of  blood  kinship  of  varying  degrees  of 
closeness;  but  later,  where  such  actual 
blood  kinship  was  wanting,  it  was  assumed 
by  legal  fictions  (see  Adoption).  Within 
the  family  as  well  as  outside  of  it  the  in- 
dividual was  governed  by  obligations 
based  primarily  on  kinship  of  blood  and 
on  certain  fundamental  coemical  concepts 
consonant  therewith. 

The  Omaha  tribe  is  constituted  of  ten 
gentee  oi^ganized  into  two  divisions  of  five 
gentes  eacth,  and  this  dualism  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  tribal  gentes  into  two 
constituent  exo^amous  bodies  is  appar- 
ently prevalent  m  all  the  tribes  cognate 
with  the  Omaha,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ponca.  When  on  the  great 
annual  tribal  hunt,  the  Omi^a  tribe 
camped  ceremonially  in  the  form  of  an 
open  or  broken  circle.  When  the  tribe 
performed  ita  religious  rites  this  circle 
was  always  circumspectly  oriented.  But 
when  the  tribe  was  moving,  the  opening 
of  the  camp-circle  always  faced  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  tribe  was  marching, 
although  the  opening  was  s3rmbolicaliy 
toward  the  e.  This  symbolic  fiction  wafl 
accomplished  by  turning  the  circle  in  such 
manner  that  if  the  actual  opening  faodd 
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the  w.  the  five  tribal  gentes  whose  inva- 
riable place  was  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cir- 
cle when  actually  oriented  would  still  be 
found  on  the  n.  side  of  the  camp-circle 
and  the  other  five  gentes  on  the  s.  But 
it  seems  that  this  order  was  not  always 
punctiliously  observed  at  home.  This 
persistent  adjustment  of  the  order  in 
which  the  gentes  were  placed  in  regard 
to  the  real  orient  was  a  reflex  of  the  cult 
of  the  quarters  and  apparently  rested  on 
a  concent  concerning  tne  origin  of  life  and 
of  the  bodies  of  the  environing  world. 
Like  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps  all  the 
other  Indian  peoples  of  North  America, 
the  Omaha  imputed  life  and  human  attri- 
butes and  qualities  to  the  various  bodies 
and  elements  in  nature.  So  regarding 
them  as  anthropomorphic  beings,  even 
social  relations  Huch  as  kinshi^^Hsand  affini- 
ties were  attributed  to  them,  and  not  the 
least  among  these  imputed  properties  was 
sex.  Like  all  living  things  these  bodies 
must  need  be  apportioned  to  the  two 
sexes.  And  as  the  various  regions  and 
quarters  were  regarded  as  beings,  they 
also  were  male  or  female  by  nature. 
The  Sky  is  male  and  a  father,  and  the 
Earth  is  female  and  a  mother;  the  Above 
is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  feminine; 
the  Sun  is  male,  the  Moon  female.  Since 
these  two  principles  are  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  races  of  men  and 
animals,  they  were  also  made  factors  in 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  as  this  dualism 
appeared  seemingly  in  all  living  things, 
it  was  deemed  needful  to  embody  these 
two  so  necessary  principles  symbolically 
in  the  organic  units  of  the  tnbal  organi- 
zation; and  so  it  would  appear  that  the 
one  side  as  the  representative  of  the  Sky 
was  made  male  and  the  other  as  repre- 
senting the  Earth  was  made  female. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  marriage  to 
be  fruitful  must  be  between  the  male  and 
the  female  parts  of  the  tribal  unity.  De- 
scent being  traced  solely  through  the 
father,  it  \vas  he  who  sustained  the  gens 
and  kei>t  it  distinct  from  every  other.  By 
birth  the  child  derived  his  name,  his 
place,  liis  taboo,  and  his  share  in  the  rites 
of  his  gens  solely  from  his  father;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  through  his  moth- 
er's gens  that  his  kinship  was  projected 
beyond  the  gens  of  his  birth.  So  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  thetieof  maternal  kinship — 
the  bond  of  affinity — that  actually  binds 
together  the  gentes  and  that  impresses 
every  individual  with  the  cohesive  senti- 
ment that  he  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 
related kinship  lx>dy  of  persons. 

According  to  Miss  Fletcher  (Nat.  Mus. 
Kep.,  1807),  from  whom  the  data  charac- 
terizing the  Omaha  tribal  organization 
haslieen  larprely  derived,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Omaha  gens  and  those  of 


its  close  cognates  are,  in  general,  that 
descent  is  traced  only  through  the  &ther, 
that  the  chieftainship  is  apparently  not 
hereditary,  that  its  members  do  not  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, that  it  possesses  a  set  of  personal 
names,  that  it  practises  a  common  rite,  that 
it  is  not  namcKl  after  any  individual,  and 
that  it  is  exogamous.  So  that  the  Omaha 
tribe,  having  ten  such  gentes  oi^nized 
in  two  exogamous  associations,  to  each 
of  which  belongs  a  tribal  pipe  and  a 
phratriarch  who  is  one  of  the  governing 
council  of  seven  chieftains,  has,  among 
other  things,  ten  religious  rites,  ten 
taboos,  ten  sets  of  personal  names,  and  a 

foverning  council  of  seven  chieftains, 
'ormerly  marriage  was  permitted  only 
between  members  of  the  two  exogamous 
associations,  but  not  between  the  mem- 
bers of  either  among  themselves. 

According  to  Boas  there  are  remark- 
able differences  in  the  complex  social 
organizations  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast.  Of  these  the  Haida  an<l  the  Tlin- 
git,  both  having  maternal  descent,  are 
each  composed  of  two  exogamous  oi^nic 
and  organized  halves  or  units,  which 
among  the  Tlingit  are  called  the  Baven 
and  the  Wolf,  respectively,  while  among 
the  llaida  they  are  known  by  the  names 
Eagle  and  Raven.  The  sociology  of  these 
two  tribes,  while  approximating  in  gen- 
eral structure  that  of  the  Tsimshiau,  hav- 
ing likewise  a  definite  maternal  organiza- 
tion, is  less  complex,  for  among  the  lat- 
ter  there  are  apimrently  four  exogamous 
associations  with  subdivisions  or  sub- 
clans.  Before  any  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribal  structure  and  its  func- 
tions can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  ^n- 
eral  statements  a  detailed  and  systemized 
knowledge  of  the  technique  by  which 
these  several  organic  units,  singly  and 
jointly,  transact  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
This  kind  of  information  is  still  in  large 
measure  lacking  for  a  great  proportion 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  Boas  found  a  pecu- 
liar social  organization  which  closer  study 
may  satisfactorily  explain.  Among  the 
northern  Kwakiutl  tribes  there  are  a 
number  of  exogamic  clans  in  which 
descent  is  traced  preferably  in  the  ma- 
ternal line,  but  in  certain  cases  a  child 
may  be  counted  as  a  meml)er  of  his 
father's  clan.  Yet,  Boas  adds,  **By  a 
peculiar  arrangement,  however,  descent 
IS  so  regulated  that  it  proceeds  in  the 
maternal  line." 

In  speaking  of  the  widely  prevalent 
dualism  in  the  highest  organic  units  of  the 
tribal  strut'ture,  especially  with  reference 
to  these  tribes  of  the  N.W.,  Boas  remarks: 
**  Since  the  two-fold  division  of  a  whole 
tribe  into  exogamic  groups  is  a  phenome- 
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non  of  very  wide  oocarrence,  it  is  fniitlees 
to  speculate  on  its  origin  in  this  special 
case,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  Dr  Swanton  in  his  investigations 
among  the  Haida  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
!=>ion  that  possibly  the  Eagle  group  mav 
represent  a  foreign  element  in  the  tribe," 
and  states  what  but  few  others  appear  to 
see:  that  the  crest  system  (''totemism  ") 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  neceaurily 
connected  with  this  peculiar  division  of 
the  tribe.  But  it  has  already  been  herein 
indicated  in  what  manner  this  dualism 
has  been  made  a  feature  in  the  social 
structure  of  at  least  two  linguistic  stocks, 
and  that  the  reasons  there  advanced  may 
be  tentatively  accepted  as  at  least  a4>rol>- 
able  explanation  of  such  divisions  in  other 
tribes havinganalogous  social  institutions, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  with  greater  rea- 
son to  be  due  to  some  other  equally  po- 
tent cause. 

Among  the  Salish^  the  clan  and  the 
gentile  forms  of  social  structure  do  not 
occur.  In  this  respect  the  littoral  Salish 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  in- 
terior. Among  the  latter,  according  to 
Hill-Tout,  the  social  fabric  is  so  simple 
and  loose  that  it  **  borders  closely  upon 
anarchy,"  while  among  the  former  it  is 
comparatively  complex,  and  the  com- 
mune is  diviaed  into  **  a  number  of  hard 
and  fast  classes  or  castes,"  three  in 
number,  exclusive  of  the  slave  class. 
Boas,  writing  in  1(K)5  of  the  Salish 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
says  that  in  the  *' very  loose"  social  or- 

fanization  of  these  people,  if  such  it  mav 
e  called,  no  tribal  unit  is  recognizea: 
that  there  are  no  exogamic  groups;  and 
no  hereditary  nobility  was  found,  per- 
sonal distinction  being  acquired  chiefly 
by  wealth  and  wisdom.     While  the  exi- 

fencies  of  the  food  quest  compelled  these 
udians  to  change  their  habitations  from 
season  to  season,  their  permanent  villages 
were  situated  in  the  river  valleys.  There 
are  according  to  this  author  frequent  and 
cons>i(ierable  fluctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  villages,  but  it  doesnotappear 
that  these  changes  result  in  a  diminution 
of  the  tribal  population.  It  appears  that 
deer-fences  ana  fishing  places  were  the 
property  of  certain  persons  and  families, 
and  moreover  that  the  hunting  territory 
was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  tribe.  From  the  prominence 
given  to  the  '* family"  in  marriage  ob- 
servances, in  burial  customs,  and  in 
property  rights,  it  is  possible  that  further 
investigation  will  reveal  a  much  more 
complex  and  cohesive  organization  than 
is  now  known  to  exist. 

According  to  Chamberlain  the  social 
structure  of  the  Kutenai  is  remarkably 
simple,  being  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
social  systems  of  great  complexity  found 


in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ku- 
tenai have  or  ever  had  clan  orgentile  in- 
stitutions or  secret  societies.  'Each  tribal 
or  local  community  had  a  chief  whose 
office  was  hereditary,  although  the  peo- 
ple always  had  the  right  to  select  some 
other  member  of  the  family  when  for  any 
cause  it  was  needful  so  to  do.  The  power 
and  authority  of  the  chief  was  limited  bv 
the  advice  and  action  of  the  council. 
Formerly,  a  chief  was  elected  to  direct 
the  ^reat  hunting  expeditions.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  tribe  was  supported  by  the 
adoption  of  aliens  by  residence  and  by 
marriage.  Descent  was  probably  traced 
through  the  mother,  and  marriage  of  first 
cousins  was  strictly  forbidden.  These 
apparently  tentative  statements  of  Cham- 
berlain indicate  that  the  tribe  was  held 
t<^ther  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity. 

See  Adoption;  Clan  and  Oens;  Confedr 
eraJlion;  Family;  OcvemmerU;  Kinship; 
Sociology,  (j.  th.  b.  h.) 

Trioentee.  Given  as  one  of  the  ''Keo- 
wee  towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a 
document  of  1755  (Royce  in  5th  Bep. 
B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887).  Possibly  Tessuntee 
(q.  v.). 

Trimatf.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparentiy  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiate 
(1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  115, 1871. 

Trinaohak.    An  Eskimo  village  in  the 

Nushagak  district,  Alaska;   pop.  20  in 

1890. 

TrinAohainiai.— llth  Cengus,  Alaska,  164, 1803. 

Tripaniok.  A  tribe  of  Algonauian  or 
possibly  of  Siouan  stock  formerly  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albemarle  wi.,  N.  C. 

Tripanicki.— Hakluyt  (1600),  Vov.,  ni,  812,  1810. 
Tripanieks.— Lane  (1685)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.C., 
I,  111,  1859.  TrvpaBik>.~Lane  (1585)  in  Smith, 
Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1819. 

Tripas  Blancai  ( Span. :  '  white  bellies ' ) . 
A  tribe  living  mainlv  in  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
and  probably  of  Coahuiltecan  stock,  which 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was  found 
at  Nadadores,  San  Francisco  Solano,  and 
San  Buenaventura  missions,  Coahuila. 
In  1688  they  revolted  and  destroyed  both 
the  Nadadores  and  Ran  Buenaventura 
missions  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la  Hist. 
Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  253,  1888; 
Valero  Baptisms.  1705,  1707;  Valero 
Burial8,.1708,  MS.).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Triwta.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Troomaxiaqnino.     A    Tewa   pueblo    in 

N.  Mex.  in  1598.    The  ruins  nave  been 

located  bv  Bandelier  in  Rio  Arriba  co. 
Pajaritos— 'Bandeller in  Rltch.  N.  Mex.,  201, 1885 
(Span.  'birdA').  Troomaxiaquino.— Ofiate  (1698) 
in  Doc.  In6d..  xvi,  116,1871.  Troo-maxia-qni-no.— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.  TroTinaziaquino.^Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136, 1889  (misprint). 
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Trophiei.  The  North  American  Indians 
preserved  and  frequently  wore  as  an 
adjunct  of  costume  the  tails,  claws,  paws, 
teeth,  horns,  feathers,  pelts,  and  other 
parts  of  the  animals  that  they  killed. 
Somewhat  less  frequently  scalps,  skulls, 
fineers,  hands,  arms,  skins,  hearts,  teeth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  nearly 
always  taken  from  the  enemies  bielonging 
to  alien  tribes,  were  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

As  for  the  signification  of  such  trophies, 
whose  use  is  not  peculiar  to  any  single 
pjeople  or  time,  the  explanation  is  not 
simple.  The  purposes  of  trophies  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
plexity as  follows:  (1)  ornaments;  (2) 
proofs  of  skill  and  prowess;  (3)  records 
of  events  in  chase  or  war;  (4)  tokens  of 
blood  revenge;  (5)  fetishes,  which  may 
be  the  property  of  special  persons,  as 
sorcerers  and  medicine-men,  or  of  socie- 
ties, fraternities,  or  tribes.  In  no  case 
does  the  trophy  rise  higher  in  the  scale 
than  fetishism. 

Among  the  ancient  Pueblo  Indians 
trophies  made  of  the  jaws  of  animals 
were  use<i.  These  were  frequently  sec- 
tions cut  from  the  jaw  of  the  mountain 
lion  and  pierced  for  suspension,  or  the 
whole  lower  jaw  of  a  deer  decorated  with 
bands  of  red  paint.  In  one  grave  was 
found  the  skull  of  a  dog,  polished  from 
long  use. 

Bear-claw  necklaces  were  fretjuently 
worn  as  trophies  by  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  Cree  of  the  Hudson 
bay  region  wore  as  a  trophy  the  lip  of  the 
black  l>ear,  which  was  preserved,  dressed, 
and  ornamented  with  oeads  and  strips  of 
cloth.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona  wore  the 
paws  of  the  porcupine.  There  were  in- 
numerable other  kmds  of  trophies. 

The  western  Eskimo  introduced  the 
trophy  into  art,  engraving  rei)resenta- 
tions  of  skins,  heads,  or  tails  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase  on  ivory  drill-l)ows, 
bag  handles,  etc.  Necklaces  of  human 
fingers  and  trophies  of  hands  and  limbs 
have  been  found  among  the  Cheyenne, 
Apache,  Navaho  (?),  Ute,  Shoshoni, 
CnipT)ewa,  Sioux,  soine  California  tribes, 
the  Virginia  Indians,  Mohawk,  Caddo, 
Florida  tril>e8,  and  others.  A  necklace 
composed  of  8  left-hand  middle  fingers, 
5  pouches  made  of  human  scrota,  arrow- 
heads, glass  and  wampum  beads,  and 
fetishes  cut  from  stone,  captured  by 
Gen.  Crook  in  ISIO  from  the  Cheyenne 
medicine-man  Tall  Wolf,  are  in  the  U.  S. 
National  MiLseum,  as  are  also  two  neck- 
laces consisting  of  the  nails  and  first  joints 
of  human  fingers,  fastened  to  a  beaded 
band  of  leather,  from  the  Apache  and  the 
Ute.  The  medicine-men  ])0S8e.«sed  a 
majority  of  the  trophies  preserved  among 
the  Indians  and  employed  them  for  their 


supposed  magic  power.  Some  trophiee, 
however,  such  as  scalps,  were  tribal 
medicine.  See  Bourke  in  9th  Bep.  B.  A. 
E.,  480-89,  1892;  Hrdli^ka  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  X,  288,  1908;  Friederid,  (1)  Skal- 
pieren,  1906,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Bep.  1906, 
423,  1907.  (w.  H.) 

Trotsikkutohin  ( '  people  of  the  fork  of  the 
river ' ) .  A  Kutchin  tribe  on  Yukon  and 
Stewart  rs. ,  Yukon  territory,  extending  up 
the  latter  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
r.,  where  they  meet  the  Esbataottine,  to 
whom  they  are  hostile.  They  are  said  to 
spear  salmon  in  the  shoals  of  the  Yukon. 
Koss  described  their  songs  as  more  moaical 
than  those  of  any  other  northern  Indians. 

Rampart  Indians. — Kohs,  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A  £. 
Tathzey-kutohi.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped..  i,  886, 
1851  ('rampart  people').  TathMy-kntaU.— La- 
tham, Nat.  Races  Runs.  £mp.,  298, 1854  (indadea 
Kutchakutchin,  Hankutchin,  and  Tutchoneka- 
tchin ) .  Tatsei-kutahi.— Latham  in  Trans.  PhiloL 
Soc.  Lond..  67,  1856.  TIn'-dt  Katoh'-in.~Boai. 
notcN  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  ('people  of  the  ram- 
parts ' ) .  T'kitakt.— Wh>niiper,  Travelfl  in  Alaska, 
map,  1869.  Tlagfa-silla.— Richardson.  Arct.  £x- 
ped.,  I,  399, 1851  ( •  litUe  dogs •).  To-tahUc-o-tia.— 
Dawstin  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Cfan.  1887,  202b,  1889. 
Tran-jik-koo-ohin. — Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for 
1866,  811,  1872.  Trats^kutshi.— Latham,  .Nat 
Races  Russ.  Emp. ,  298. 18&i.  Tro'-tsik  kntck'-ia.— 
Ross,  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  £.  Tacsa-taief-Kat' 
tchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876. 
Upper  Oena  du  fou.— RoBs,  notes  on  Tinne,  MS., 
B.  A.  £. 

Trncta.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt,  Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Trnla.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  m  Doc  InM.,  ivi, 
115,  1871. 

TruBiachio  {trtisif  a  kind  of  herb;  chik, 
'place of')-  A  small  Tarahumare  ranche- 
ria  not  far  from  NorojBjachic,  Chihui^na, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf*n,  1894. 

TsaeqalaliB  (  7>d/'9d^/tx).  The  name  of 
an  ancestor  of  a  Koskimo  gens;  also 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Tsaganha.  An  Iroquoian  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, ancl  freely  rendered,  *One  utters 
unintelligible  speech,*  and  so  approxi- 
mately synonymous  with  'alien,'  'for- 
eigner.* Its  literal  meaning  is  *  one  rolls 
(or  purls)  one's  mouth  (speech).'  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  several  Algon- 

?uian  tril>es  dwelling  e.  and,B.  of  the 
ro<|uois  in  widely  separated  localities; 
the  Hurons  applied  the  name  to  the 
**Canadiens"  of  1626,  i.  e,  the  Algon- 
quians  dwelling  on  the  Lower  St  Law- 
rence. It  was  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Abnaki,  Mohegan,  Mahican,  Dela- 
wares,  Munsee,  Stockbridgee,  Brother- 
tons,  and  generally  to  all  the  New  Eng- 
land and  contiguous  southern  Algonquian 
tribes.  (j.  n.  B.  H.) 
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(1643)  in  Jes.  Rel.. 
TEwaites  ed.,  xxviii.  118,  1898.  AgotMfanM.— 
Clark  quoted  by  Bnnton,  Lenape.  255,  1885. 
Agotsakann.— Cuoq.  Lexique  Iroquoise,  165,  1882 
(name  of  "Les  Abenaquia  de  St  Francois"). 
Afoshikcauta.— Ettwein  quoted  by  Brinton,  op. 
cit,  U.  A]iasaqaanan.>-8agard,  Huron  Dictlon- 
naire  (1632)  in  Hist.  Can./iv,  s.  y.  Nations,  repr. 
1886.  Aotaaaaen.— Potier,  Radices  Huronnes, 
M8..  1751.  Atsacannea.— Bruyas.  Radices,  42, 
1863.  Tta  (a  ha.— Hewitt,  inf'n.  1907  (Seneca 
form).  Tu^anha.— Hewitt, infn,  1907  (Onondaga, 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora  common  form). 

Tia§^iiedi  ( TiAguedi^  *  people  of  Tsa^irua,' 
or  *8eal  ixjople').  A  Tlingit  division  at 
Kake,  Alaska,  said  to  have  once  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  theDaktlawedi.    (j.  r.  s.) 

Tiahais  ( Tad-hais^),  A  former  Siuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Tsahii  (Tmh'is),    The  pri  ncipal  town  of 

the  true  K  wakiu  tl ,  surrounding  Ft  Rupert, 

Brit.  Col. 

Port  Rupert  Villa^.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc. 
Can.,  sec.  li.  65. 1887.  8a-kish.— Ibid.  Tt^hOU.^ 
Boas  in  Jour.  Am.  Geojf.  Soc.,  xix,  227,  1887. 

Tsahkoolintin  (Tsdk-koo-lbi-t'n).  The 
Chehalis  name  for  an  ancient  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Grav*s  harbor,  Wash. — 
Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248, 'B.  A.  E. 

Tsahpekw  (Tmh^pekw).  A  Yurok  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  California,  at 
Stone  lagoon,  about  15  or  20  m.  n.  of 
Trinidad.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tsaliwitook  {Tmh-wUrook).  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Victoria  superintendency,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  71  in  1882,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Tiaiiyeuk  (Tsai^-i-iie-uk).  A  village  of 
the  Kueha  sept  of  the  Lekwiltok  at  the 
entrance  of  Bute  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Daw- 
son in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec. 
II,  65,  1888. 

Tiaite  (  Tmi-te).  An  ancient  village  on 
the  w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

TiakhtsiiiBhiip.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  Grand  r.,  near  Plaquemine 
bayou,  I^. 

Tiaxtainshup  ndtmu. — Gat^chet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  II.  162, 1883  (rMim«=' village'). 

Tiako  (from  ski-a-ke,  *mud').  A  Clal- 
lam village  on  Dungeness  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. 
Tsa-ko.— Eells  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  May  21.  1886. 
Tsohkw.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  800, 
1873. 

Tsaktono.     A  (former?)  Maidu  division 

living  beyond  Bid  well's  bar,  Butte  co., 

Cal. 

Tiaqtono.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  188o. 

Tiaktsakoath  ( Tsa^k  tmk  'oath ) .  A  sept 
of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  m 
(Jth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tsakiiam  i^Ts^dkud^m).  A  Cowichan 
tril)e  living  m  the  town  of  Shilekuatl,  at 
Yale,  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  (Boas  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894).  The 
Indian  population  of  Yale  in  1910  was  76. 

iBakwalooin.  A  village  of  the  Wi  wekae, 
near  C.  Miidge,  Brit.  Col. 

Euolit^is.— Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  GeoK.  Soo,,  xxxi, 
249, 1861 .  Tta-kwa-loo'-in.— Da wson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec,  ii,  65. 1887.    Uoulta.— Ibid. 


Tsalakmint  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided on  Lakmiut  r.,  Oreg.,  until  they 
became  extinct  in  1877.-Aiat8chet,  At- 
falati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiamak.  A  former  Maidu  group  which 
in  1840  lived  on  or  near  Feather  r.,  Sut- 
ter co.,  Cal. 

Ohamak.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  682,    1846. 
Tsamak.— Ibid. 

Tiamala  ( Tsorma^-la ) .  One  of  the  Chu- 
mashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa  In^'s 
mission,  Santo  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Gould, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tiam  Bahenom.  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage situated  a  short  distance  n.  e.  of 
Mooretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Tiampiak  ( Tsainpidk ) .  A  Lakmiut  band 
formerly  residing  near  Lakmiut  r.,  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tianchifin.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  Calapoova  proper,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  the  site  of  Eugene  City,  Oreg. 
Chafan.— Dayton  treaty  (1855)  inU.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
19, 1878.  Taan  tohiffln  ami'm.— Gatschet,  Atfalati 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiankawi  ( *  place  of  the  round  cactus ' ) . 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  ruin  on  a  lofty  mesa 
between  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  8. 
and  Los  Alamos  canyon  on  the  n.,  about 
5  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  cover  approximately  275  by  360  ft, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  four  virtu- 
ally independent  blocks  of  community 
houses,  built  of  dressed  stones,  surround- 
ing a  court  with  openings  at  the  N.  w. 
and  8.  E.  corners.  There  are  about  200 
rooms  in  the  ground-plan;  when  occu- 
pied the  houses  were  probably  of  three 
stories  at  the  highest  points  and  accom- 
modated 300  to  400  people.  On  the  s. 
face  of  the  mesa  are  numerous  cliff  houses 
of  the  character  usually  designated  ca- 
vate  lodges.  See  Hewett  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  644,  1904,    (2)  in  Bull.  32, 

B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

Sankawoe.— Hewett.  SyllabiM  of  Lectures,  1900. 

Twmkawi.— Hewett,  op.  cit. 

Tianklightemifa.    A  band  of  the  Cala- 

pooya  proper  which  formerly  lived  at 

Eugene  Citv,  Oreg. 

Turn  kllx  teinifa  ami'm.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS., 

B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tianknpi.    A  band  of  the  Calapoova 

E roper,  formerly  residing  at  Brownsville, 
.inn  CO.,  Oreg. 
Coup«.— Ro8R,  Adventures.  236,  1849.  Tekopa.— 
Dayton  treaty  (186f>)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  19. 1878. 
Tian  tkiipi'  ami^m.— Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1877. 

Tsano.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage of  three  houses  near  Orleans  Bar  on 
Klamath  r. ,  n.  w.  Cal. ,  in  1852.  Probably 
identical  with  Katipiara.         (a.  l.  k.) 

Che«-nah.— McKec  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  S2d 
Cong.,  spec.  i»es«.,  KU,  1853.  Chee-nas.— Ibid..  216 
(given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Cheina. — Ibid..  194. 
Skeina.— Gibbs  (1S51)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribea, 
iir,  150.  1K.S3.  Tchainoh— Ibid.  Tsohih-nahs.— 
Meyer.  Na<rh  dem  Sacramento.  282.  1865.  T'sliah- 
nM.~Gibb6,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  £.,  1862. 
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Tiantatawa.  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
dded 8.  of  Lukamiate  r.,  a  w.  afflaent  of 
Willamette  r.,  in  Oregon. — Gratschet,  Lak- 
miut MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiantieottine  ( *  people  of  the  excrement 

lake ' ) .    A  clan  or  d  i  vision  of  the  Thling- 

chadinne  dwelling  on  La  Martre  lake  and 

r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 
TMB-t'i^ttiai.— Petitot  In  Bull.  8oc.  Q^og.  Paris, 
chart,  1875.  TMa-t^i^aottin^— Petitot,  Aatour  da 
Lac  dea  Esclavefl,  363,  1891.  Tson-Vii-pottia^— 
Ibid.,  303.  Western  Dof-ribbed  InaiABft.— Heame, 
Joar.  to  N.  Ocean,  262, 1796. 

Tiantikihin  (TsQnttktthln,  'small  floun- 
der creek').  A  former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Auk  country,  Alaska,  now  known  as 
Juneau.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Tsantokayn  ( Tsanrtdkayu).  One  of  the 
two  Yonkalla  tribes  or  bands  of  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiantnisha.  A  Lakmiut  band  on  Luk- 
amiute  r. ,  a  w.  tributary  of  the  Willamette 
in  Oregon. 

Taaattti^  ami'm.— Gatschet.  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..  1877. 

Tianosdi.    See  Rosa^  John, 

Tiapakah  {Tsa^-pa-kahj  'red  bank'). 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in  Smith  val- 
lev,  w.  Nev. — Powers,  Inas.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B,  A.  E.,1876. 

TsapkhadidUt  ( TsapxddidlUy  'creek bor- 
dered by  alders' ).  A  Tlakluit  wintering 
place  on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.        (s.  s. ) 

Tsartlip.  A  bo<ly  of  Sanetch  on  the  s. 
E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  72  in 
1910. 

TeartUp.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt  ii,  69. 1906. 

TBatarghekhetunne  ( *  people  among  the 

ash  tree^').     A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 

metunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta'a'-ta-rxS-qe'^AniUC.— Doreeyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  232.  1890. 

Taatanwifl.    A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 

law  r.,  Oreg. 

Tt*i'-vku-wi§.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

230.1890. 

Tsatenyedi  ( '  people  of  Tsate  river ' ) .  A 
Tlingit  diviHion  in  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 

belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 
tMta-heni(?).— KmuHO.   Tlinkit    Ind..    116.    1885. 
Ttat!enye'di.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,1904. 

Tiattine  ('dwellers  among  the  bea- 
vers')•  An  Athai)a8can  tribe,  belonging 
to  the  Sekani  group,  who  roam  over  the 
wide  prairieH  s.  of  IV^aee  r.  and  e.  of  the 
Roi^ky  iiit*>.  Mackenzie  8poke  of  them  as 
one  of  the  small  triben  or  Kooky  Moun- 
tain IndiaiiH  living  in  the  Chipewyan 
country  an<i  Hp<»aking  their  language 
(lVI&-H.'HLst.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  ii,  42,  1814). 
On  his  map  he  locateH  them  l)etween 
Peace  r.  and  Lianl  r.,  and  savs  their  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  an  affluent  of  the 
latt<»r.  It  wa.«>,  however,  Peace  r.  that 
thev  called  Tsades,  'the  river  of  beavers' 
(Petitnt,  1^  Mer(ilaciale,  2<)2, 1887),  and 
was  the  Fonrce  of  the  supply  of  beaver 
furs  earlv  in  the  19th  century.  Ross 
(MS.,  H.'A.  K.)  naid  in  1858  that  they 
resided  in  the  country  along  Peace  r. 


from  below  Ft  Vermilion  to  the  Rocky 
mis.,  roaming  as  far  as  the  upper  Hay  r. 
on  one  side  and  a  little  Slave  lake  on 
the  other.  Gibbs  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  located 
them  w.  of  L.  Athabasca,  on  Peace  r. 
Hind  (Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261, 1863)  said 
that  they  resorted  to  Fts  Vermillion  and 
Dunvemn.  Petitot  (Diet.  Den^  Dindji^, 
zx,  1876)  said  that  they  hunted  along 
Peace  r.  and  that  they  formerly  included 
the  Sard.  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  1879-80,  51,  1881)  gave  their  terri- 
tory as  along  Feace  r.  n.  to  Battle  r.,  e. 
to  Simonelle  r.  to  the  fork  of  Smokv  r., 
and  w.  to  the  portage  of  the  Mountain  of 
Rocks  on  Peace  r.,  where  they  mingled 
with  the  Sekani.  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  113.  1889)  placed  them  in  his  East- 
em  D^ne  division  of  the  Athapascan, 
following  the  classific^ation  of  Ross  ami 
Gibbs,  and  gave  their  habitat  as  along 
Peace  r.,  trading  at  Hudson's  Hope  and 
Ft  St  John.  In  1890  he  stated  that  they 
inhabited  both  sides  of  Peace  r.  from 
Hudson's  Hope  to  Ft  Dun  vegan.  They 
are  bolder  and  braver  than  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  N.  and  superior  in  most  ways 
to  the  Chipewyan,  wnom  they  much  re- 
semble in  features,  customs,  and  moral 
character.  Their  dialect  is  softer  than 
that  of  the  other  Tinne  tribes,  it  having 
been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Cree.  Possessing  horses  and  Kulieii^t- 
ing  principally  on  the  products  of  the 
chase,  they  are  more  nomadic  than  the 
other  mountain  tribes.  They  are  good 
workers  in  iron  and  make  neat  spurs  and 
crooked  knives  out  of  worn-out  files. 
In  1858  Ross  found  35  of  the  tribe  at  Ft 
Resolution,  on  Great  Slave  lake.  In  1889 
Morice  gave  their  supposed  population 
for  the  entire  tribe  as  800,  in  1906  as  7(X). 

B«ftver.— Mackenzie,  Voy..  ii,  81,  1802.  B««Ter 
Hunters.— 8met. Oregon  MIhr.,  164, 1847.  BeaTCzv.— 
Morice  in  Anthropoa,  i.  272,  1906.  Oacten.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D^ii^-DindjH^.  xx.  1876.  Copper.— 
Keane  In Stanfonl. ('omj)end., 464. 1878 (mistake). 
Dani.— Fotltot,  Kutchln.  MS. vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1?<6«*. 
Oenfl  de  Oattor.- Smet,  MisHlons  de  rOreRon,  109. 
1844.  I»a-ttin^.— Ibid,  (ml.sprint).  TMh'-tyuh.- 
Roes,  MS.  notes  on  TInne,  B.  A.  E.  Tta-ottiiil.— 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Ttatea.— Mo- 
rice In  Proc.  Can.  Inst..  112.  1X89.  Tta-'teime.— 
Morice  in  Anthropos.  I.  272.  190t».  Tta-tinndi.— 
Rom  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  TM-tqenne. — 
Morice.  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Tta-ttin^.— Pet- 
itot. Diet.  Dt^n^Dindiitf.  xx.  1876.  TM-ttiiiai.— 
Petitot  qtioteil  bv  Hale  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes.  21.  1888.  Txah-diim«h.— Balbi,  At- 
laaEthnog..  821.  1826. 

Tsawarii  ( Tm-im^-ri-i) .  The  Towa 
name  of  a  pueblo  that  once  bUhxI  at  or 
near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  l\iebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  mili^  al)ove  the  town 
of  Santa  ( Yuz,  in  h.  e.  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N. 
Mex.  Acconling  to  Tewa  infonnants  it 
was  once  occupied  by  some  of  their  peo- 
ple who  went  to  live  with  the  Hopi  (see 
irano).  The  place  seems  to  be  identit^al 
with  the  Tcewadi  or  Tceewadi^ri  of  Hano 
Tewa  tradition  as  recorded  by   Fewkes 
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and  Stephen.     It  would  eeem  that  the  the  eoarces   of  the   SsBcatahawiu    and 

inliabitauts  ot  San  CriBtobal  (q.  V. )  occu-  Athabflska."     Jefterye    in   1741  placed 

Sied  Tsawarii,  or  the  aite  after  its  aban-  them  n.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  in  1776 
onment,  on  removing  from  their  own  in  Ut  55°.  Their  oaual  habitat  at  that 
home.  (r.  w.  r.)  time  was  not  far  from  6tu<kat4;hewan  r. 
Oh»mii.— Hodge,  fleld  iiolen,  B.  X.  E.,  ls»  They  sre  probably  the  same  aa  the 
(NatDb*li.fom.atlon)  To»wiiy.-et.-pben  In  gtronitwood  Asainiboin,  who  in  1808 
»lh  Rep.  B,  A.  E..  86,  1891.  Tr»wi(t.— Ibid.  „„„ "  „  Ho.Mi  .-  .nH  yu.ti.-«.r,  it  or.^ 
T»w»di.-FewkM  ill  I9iii  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  6».  1(00.  w^re  on  Battle  r.  and  between  it  and 
THviril.— Uudgc,  op.  I'll,  isaau  Clan  iDronna-  the  B.  branch  of  the  Baakatchewan,  ac- 
tion), cording  to  Henry  (Couee,  Henry-Thomp- 
T«awat«nok  {Ko'imlienAx,  or  Dtd'-  eon  Jour.,  ii,  522, 1887),  The^  ranged  as 
u:<idBenojC,  'people of  theeulachon  coun-  far  a.  as  Little  Missonri  r.,  if  identical 
try').  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Kingcombe  with  the  Ose^ah  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
inlet,  Brit  Col.  Tlieiruentea  (according  (Discov.,  43,  1806}  and  the  Waziah  that 
to  Boas)  arc  Lelewagyila,  Gytgyekemae,  Hayden  found  in  United  Staten  territory, 
Wiwokcmae,  Uya^ygyilakya,  and  Kaka-  thougli  they  traded  at  the  Hudaon's  Bay 
watilikya.  In  winter  tliey  occupy  the  Co.'s  posts  on  AsBiniboin  r.  Dtnit;  said 
town  of  Kwauslunis  conjointly  with  the  that  the  Waziah  whom  he  met  in  Dakota, 
Uahuamis  and  Guauaenok;  in  Biunmer  60  lodgee  under  chief  Le  Robe  de  Vent, 
they  goto  Hatft  and  Kwae.  Pop.  in  1910  came  from  the  n.  in  1839.  According  to 
(proMbly  including  the  Guauaenok),  Hayden  they  numbered  120  to  200  per- 
226,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  houh  in  1862.  Lewis[Statiat.  View,  1817) 
Anglican  church.  said  there  were  between  Little  Missoan 
Su'wKdEaiuii-.— Boaii  In  Hem,  Am.  Miu.  N>t-  and  Aasiniboin  tts.  100  lodges,  250  war- 
nt»t.,v,  pt.  I  7  im  8«.U-«n^-K>ne^W»nd-  riors,  and  a  total  population  of  880. 
Tribpi  V,  4W<,  itv«.  Tuh-««.Uj-uB>h.— SproBi  Under  the  official  designation  "Btoniea 
in  Can.  Ind.  A(t.,  145, 1ST9.  T«fwaw-ti-*-iinilL—  they  now  occupy  a  reaerveof  69,720  acrefl, 
fbid^«*'i^'^£;t«'^  J^"-i'bS''iBMi»  divided  by  Bow  r,,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
!»«>."  Tikh.m».ty.ii«i«iu.-ibid:.  1880, "n9,  is8i!  Rocky  mte.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Catrary, 
Turtufimq.— BnuB  In  PettrmannB  Mliiell.,  pt.  S,  Alberta,  They  are  described  as  of  pleafr 
l*"'  '^■liJ'Vf^if^-TlS^i''  *"?.  °"*^';-  lit  TiMge,  acfive  and  fleet  of  foot,  and 

Vocaba.  Bnt,  Col.,  IImb,  1881.    T«awBl]C«a. — Brtt.  , ,  ^  *?       »    i,  *l     ^  -i_         »  *i_ 

Col.  map.  IRTJ.    fciaw»Unini,h.-ihirt.    Tuwu-  the  most  ene^tic  of  alt  the  tnbee  of  the 

Ubu.— Can.  ind.  All.,  pi.  2,  78,  19GH,   Th-tu-  Canadian  N.  W.    They  giain  a  livelihood 

Si^iI?-7wd'''i3M'*M'^"7T^Bor"T'^irS"  ""y  H'ookiaiBing,  by  Belling  timber,  fnrs, 

nook— ibid'  p'l  i  86  isio  ' iit'waiUBoo^Bou  and  beadwork,  and  by  laboring  forranch- 

ln6liiKe[i.  il.  W, Tribes  Can.,  I»,  1890.    Ti't'wi-  men.      Amission  was  established  among 

UfciS^-fioa*  in  Rep.  Kai.  Mua.  1896,  Mu  1W7.  thecn  in  1873,  and  in  1904  the  McDougafi 

TiawalBDoa. — B*aj<  iti  Bull.  Am,  Geotr.  Sot,  2S8,  ,  ,-  l      ■    .  ■■■     ,  j  i  j 

1887    Tuwatii  — Toimio  and  DawwTn    op  cic!  Ixiarding  Bcbool  at  Morleyaccommodated 

(narae  xlven  by  white  pe..plej.     Ti^waw-tl*  48    children.       Pop.    667    in    1910.       Cf. 

^ii^i;T^.,'^^rs^cJ":^!i%'f^.  *^'''  «■■  ««^  ^^  Montagnea,  of  Maxi- 

TM-wnlll4-Bnli,-Tolmie  and  Dawwn,  op.  clt.,  nilhan. 

119b.  AiiialbMli  at  th*  Xsrth.— Jeflerys,  Am.  AUaa, 

TlaWoKol    [Jta   Wtr-ofOl   amxmj.      ine  je  f  Oregon,  lOO.  1»48.    Auiniboiu  af  th*  tanK.- 

Lakroiut  name  of  a  Calapoova  band  for-  Bmvi,  Oregon,  uifs.,  lu,  igi7,   Auinibgiu  >r  at 

merly  residing  N.  of  Eugene  City,  Oreg. —  Borth — JeBeryB.  French  I>om..  pt  1,  map.  1711. 

Ganchrt,  L.kmiui  MS.,  B.  A.  t.,  1877.  ss,rt"™s;/™f iSrsix"";.",!: 

Ttawont.      A  body  of  Sanetch  near  the  W«idi,— Dobba.  Hudaon'ii  Bay,  g.'S.  1711.    Oeu  ia 

a  B  end  of  Vancouver  id    Brit  Col  '  non  FeoiUHi.— Lewia  and  Clark  Exped..  i.  lU,  1811. 

103  m  1902,  94  in  1910.  Boli.-Mailmlllan,   Trtv.,   191.   IMS.     Oua  it 

Tianaut— Can.  Ind.   Alf.,  pi,  2,  16«.  1901.    Taai-  Toa.-LewlB,  aialldllcsi  View  (W061.  qiioled  br 

ml-Ibid.,  1883.  190,  1884.    Taawmit-Ibld,,  417,  Cones,  Lewi*  and  Clark  Kip*d.,  i,  1911, 1S98  (nld 

1898.  to  be  a  misprint  tor  Oeu*  dea  Penlllea).    Onada 

Mrml,— Harden.  Elhnog.  and  PWlol.  Mo.  Val.. 

....      .„«.       _ — ^,-    •__.__..,_.       Brown   In 


Naval 

Taa-jiiiki^,— Maltbewa  In  Jour. 

III.  100,  t!K>0.    Taa'TlakI'dai.— Mat 


boin,  which  Doblw  (Hndpon's  Bay, 
map,  1744)jilac('d  a  considerable  distance 
N.  w.  of  L.  Winni]ieg,  Canada.  Smet 
(Oregon  Mirs.,  ISO,  1&471  said  that  they 
did  not  nuinlier  more  than  50  lodges,  di- 
vide<l  intt)  »^!verat  liaiids.  and  were  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  plaiiif,  but  "travel  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  woods, 
over  the  different  forks  and  bianchesof 


BUnii 


Hfnry-Thompwin  Jour.,  jr,IW3.  I>197  BtrsBcwead 
AuiBiibaiDH.— Hind,  Rrd  Klvir  Kxped  ,  ii.  ISt, 
1H60.  To-taua'-pi.— Haj-d.-n,  EUinot;.  and  Phllol. 
Mo.  Val.,  3J17,  1862  Taahosruaeetonei.—Balbl. 
Atla>,  ElhnoK.,  b.\  1826.  Wah.ia.ah  ws.ahaa-ta.— 
nenis  Inlliih  Ktp.  n,  A.  E., V:^.  1897.  TaE-ii^h.— 
Hayden,  KlhnoK.  and  Philnl.  Mo.  Val.,  S87,  IMS. 
■Wailja  wilMota.— I>or»cv  in  ISth  Rep,  B.  A.  E., 
Z23,  1897.  WaiiTa  wiiaaU.— Ihld.  Wood  AmIbI- 
boliiai.— Mai' lean.  Can.  Eava«e  Folk,  21,  ISM. 
W«s4  Btoa*!*.— Ibid. 
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Tiehichgi  (refers  to  a  color).  A  Knai- 
akhotana  clan  on  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Eichardfion,  Arct.  Exped.,  407, 1851. 

Tichigin.  Given  by  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  II,  344, 1822)  as  a  Yuit  Eskimo  vil- 
lage between  St  Lawrence  bay  and  East 
cape,  Siberia.  It  is  in  reality  a  Chukchi 
settlement 

Ticholban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Langsdorff  ( Voy. ,  ii,  163, 1814 )  as  residing 
inland  from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  Cf. 
Oiolovane. 

Tm.    The  Spruce  (?)  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
Ti©-td4ft.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  8S2,  1896 
(fai<5a=' people'). 

Tie  {Tse).    The  Eagle  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Sieblos  of    Santa  Clara,   Tesuque,  San 
defoneo,  and  Nam  be,  N.  Mex.    That  of 
Tesuque  is  extinct.     See  Seping, 
TM-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..   ix,  350,   1896 

itd/ia  =  ' people^).     Txedo&.~Bandelier,    Delight 
fakers,  181,  1890.    Txe-ojiut.~Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  312, 1890. 

Ttechah  ( 'down  against  the  rocks' ).     A 

Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit. 

Col. 

Ta^toah.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.Can.,  x,109, 

1893. 

Tiedtnka  ('buffalo  bulP).  The  6th 
Tsishu  gens  of  the  Osage. 

Tm  ;ra[a,— D<jr»ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,2»4, 1897. 

TBedtnkaindtse  (  7)m; ;u^ya tn/tf^,  'buffalo- 
bull  face*).  The  2d  gens  on  the  left,  or 
Tsishu,  siae  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233, 1897. 

Tsehchic  (neh-chic).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Gray's  harbor,  Wash.-— Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tiehlakaiia   ('white   standing  rock'). 

Mentioned  in  the  genesis  myth  of  the 

Navaho  as  a  place  occupied  for  13  years  by 

the  progenitors  of  the  Tsezhinkini  (Dark 

Cliff  House)  clan  of  that  tribe. 
TM'Ukaiii.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  90, 1890. 

Tsehamp.     A  band  of  Sanetch  on  the 

8.  E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,    Brit.   Col.; 

pop.  21  in  1910. 

TMnum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2. 69.  1904.  TMkum.— 
Ibid..  190,  1883.  T»e-kun.— Ibid.,  1892,  313,  1893. 
Tii-klum.— Ibid.,  3«)m.  1879. 

Tsekankan.  A  former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles  s.  e.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co., 
Oal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
ivii,  map,  1905. 

Tsekehneai     ( '  little     people    on     the 

rocks ' )      A  tril)e  of  the  Siekani  whose 

range  lies  between  McLeod  lake  and  the 

summit  of  the  Rockv  mts.,  Brit.  Col. 
I»e'-'keh-na.— Morice.  letter,  B.  A.  K.,  1890.    !»•- 
kfii-ne-az.— Moricc  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  1893,  28, 
1896. 

Tseklten  ( Ti<^xlte^n) .  A  division  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Howe  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Brit. 
Col.  (f.  B. ) 

Tselkazkwo  (*  axe-edge  river').  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit 
Col. 


TMi-'ka»-Kwoh.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n^  27. 
1896. 

TMlone  (*  people  of  the  end  of  the 
rocks').  A  Sekani  division  tradinfr  a( 
Bear  lake  outpost  on  Finlay  r.,  lat  57®, 
Brit.  Col.  They  inhabit  a  plain  that  in- 
tersects the  Rocky  mts.,  believed  by  the 
tribes  in  the  s.  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 

TM'-loh-ne.— Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Tm- 
lon^.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.  1889,  112,  1890 
('people  of  tbe  end  of  the  rocks'). 

TMnaoommaeoh.  A  groap  of  bands  or 
villages  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
comprising  all  those  on  James  r.,  Va.-^ 
Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  29. 1^49. 

Tienahapihlni   ( '  overhanging    rocks ' ). 

A  Navaho  clan. 

Tie  iiahapl'^.— Matthews.  Navaho  Legenda,  30, 
1897.  TMiiahapllai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  104,  1890. 

Tsenkam  ( lyE^rufam).  A  subdivision 
of  the  Tsent<ienkaio,  a  gens  of  the  Walas 
Kwakiutl.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mas.  1895, 
332,  1897. 

Tientsenkaio  (IV  E^nU^  Rnx'qaio,  'the 
Ts'K^nx'qaios').  A  gens  of  the  Walas 
Kwakiutl,  subdivided  into  the  Tsenkam 
and  the  Haimaaksto. 

Tt'B'ntsBiiHk'aio.— Boasi  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  M,  1890.  Ta'E'nts'Bax-^aio.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  MU.S.  1895.  332,  1897.  Ts£ayq'ai<.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5, 131.  Ifl37. 

Tseokaimik  (  TB^e^okuxmtX),     A  clan  of 

the  Somehulitk,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 

TsVokoimiX.— Boajt  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1885,  328, 
1897.    Ts'e'uitx.— Ibid. 

Tieoomkas.    The    principal    village  of 
the  Klaskino,  on  Klaskino  inlet,  n.  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  Col. 
Ti»-«om'-kaa.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  See.  Can. 
1887,  sec.  II,  65, 1888. 

Tieottine  ( *  people  of  the  liark  canoes ' ). 

A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thlingchadinne 

living  along  the  s.  shore  of  Great  Bear 

lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.     The  dog 

is  their  totem. 

Ttsiottina.— Petitot.  Diet.  Ddn^Dindii<^,  xx,  I87«w 
Ttae-pottini.— Petitot,  Autour  da  Lac  des  Esclaves, 
363. 1891. 

iMra.  The  name  of  a  village  as  jriven  to 
Joutel  in  1(>87  by  an  Ebahamo  Indian  and 
described  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  region  desig- 
nated was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Ton- 
kawan  tribes.  The  village  can  not  be 
definitely  classified.   SeeGatschet,  Karan- 

kawa  Inds.,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Thesera  Boeretes.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723. 
Isera.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
188.1846.  TMraboeherete.-Joutel  (1687)in  Manrrv, 
D6c.,  111.289, 1878  (=T8eraand  B<)cherete).  Tm»- 
raboeretes.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I.  152,  1M6. 

Tseshaath  {TVecd^aih,  'Seshart  prop- 
er'). A  sept  of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka 
tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tseskadin  ('fallen  cottonwood')*  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bou^e  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Navaho  TainaakathnL 
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Didcadln.— Gatschet.  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1883 
(tram*,  'group  of  cotton  wood  trees'). 

Tsetaame  {Tse-ta^-a-mi).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Chastaco^ta  on  the  n.  side  of 
Rogue  r. ,  E.  of  its  junction  with  Apnlegate 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  FolK-lore, 
III,  234, 1890. 

TBetantkeime  ('people  aeainst  the 
rocks ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Sekani,  resid- 
ing about  the  e.  base  of  the  Rocky  mts., 
N.  of  Peace  r.,  chiefly  around  Ft  St  John, 

Brit.  Col. 

Chete-ut-tmne.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  1. 180, 
1851.  'Dtchete-te-ut-toiiae.— Ibid.  Tse-ta-hwo- 
tqenne— M orice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Til'-ta- 
utqenne.— Morice  In  Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1893, 29, 1895. 

TBetheshkizhni  ( '  rocky  pass ' ) .  A  Nav- 
aho  clan. 

Tse'^eddini.— Matthews  in  Joar.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  104,  1890.  TM«d&»kI'2ni.— Matthews,  Nayaho 
Legends,  31, 1897. 

Tsethkhani  ^' among  the  rocks').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

TM*9qani.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
104.  1890.  Tae'^Aaiii.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30, 1897. 

TBetintiinne  (  Ts'  e-tinf  ^Hn^ne) .  The  high- 
est of  4  former  vill^^es  of  the  Tututni  on 
a  stream  emptying  into  Rogue  r.  near  its 
mouth,  in  Oregon. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236, 1890. 

Tsetlani  ( Tse^Udni,  '  bend  in  a  canyon' ). 
A  Navaho  clan. — Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 29,  1897. 

Tsetsaa  (Tse^tma).  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

TsetsabaB  (a  Twana  name  said  to  sig- 
nify *  ancient  capital').  A  place  near 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  nearly  all 
the  Puget  SSound  Indians  were  saia  to 
have  occasionally  met.  (a.  s.  q.) 

TsetBant  (  Ts^Ets'd^ntj  *  people  of  the  inte- 
rior': Niska  name).  An  Athapascan 
band  long  settled  among  the  Niska  on 
Portland  canal,  Alaska,  reduced  in  1895 
to  12  individuals.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  western  Nahane,  speaking  a  dialect 
similar  to  the  Tahltan.  This  territory  ex- 
tended from  Chunah  r.  to  Observatory 
inlet  and  northward  to  the  watershed  of 
Iskoot  r.  AlK>ut  18.*i0  they  numbered  500, 
but  were  practically  exterminated  by  con- 
tinued attacks  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Lak- 
weip,  and  of  the  Tlingit.  They  once 
lived  on  Behin  channel,  and  were  friendly 
with  the  Sanya  until  these  determined  to 
kill  them  and  enslave  their  women  and 
children,  whereui)on  they  migrated  to 
Portland  channel  and,  when  reduced  in 
numbers,  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Niska.  See  Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  34,  1895,  and  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ix,  no.  4,  1896;  x,  no.  1,  1897. 

TBetBetloalakemae  ( TinetseLod^lagEmae^ 
*  the  famous  ones' ).  A  gens  of  tho  Nim- 
kish,  a  Kwakiutl  tnhe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Tsetthim  ( 7>'  e-V  gim ) .     A  Kuitsh  village 


on  lower  Umpqna  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231,  1890. 

TietatkUslenitaii  ( T^'tiii<-qla4e-niUiin). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the 
N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Or^. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234,  1890. 

Tietattanne  (JVetilt^  fdnriiy  *  people 
where  the  road  is  on  the  beach').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast 
of  Or^on,  8.  of  Rogue  r. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  FY)lk-lore,  m,  236,  1890. 

TBewenslding.  A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  Trinity  r.,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Hupa  valley,  n.  Cal.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
1864  by  the  warriors  of  Takimildin^  vil- 
lage, wno  obtained  the  aid  of  the  mihtary 
then  stationed  at  Ft  Gaston,     (p.  e.  g.  ) 

G«maIton.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  682,  1872.  Oll*- 
pot'l.— Oibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S2  (Yurok  name). 
Bermalton.— Ind.  Aff.,  Kep.  246,  1877.  Tsewsaal- 
difi.— Ooddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa.  12, 
1903.  We-la-poth.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Oong.,  spec,  seas.,  194,  1858.  Wi-la- 
posoh.— Meyer,  Nacb  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

TiewhitieiL  A  Clallam  village  formerly 

on  Port  Angeles  Spit,  2  or  3  m.  w.  of 

Yinnis,  Wash.    In  1887  Eells  stated  that 

about  35  Indians  lived  here. 
Tse-hwit-i0B.— Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  May  21, 1886. 
Tse-whit-MB.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429, 1855. 

Tieyanatlioni  ('horizontal  water  under 

cliffs ' ).    A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct 
Tsa^yaaapb'ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  104. 1890.    Tse^yasa^lii.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends.  80, 1897. 

Tieyikehe  ('rocks  standing   near  one 

another ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 
Tsa'yikihe.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in.   104,    1890.    Ts«'7ilAhe#iBe.— Ibid.     Tue^jiU- 
hediae*.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 

Tieihinkini  ( *  house  of  the  black  cliffs' ). 

A  Navaho  clan. 

Tsa'dzXnJU'ni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  29, 
1897.  TseHinkini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  103, 1890. 

Tieshinthiai  ( *  trap  dyke ' ) .  A  Navaho 
clan 

Tsojin^.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  103,  1890.  Ts«:ji]i#ki^«.— Ibid.  Ts«*iln- 
diai.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897. 

Tihirege  (Tewa:  'bird').  A  large 
prehistoric  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  built  of 
pumice  and  volcanic  tufa,  situated  on  the 
N.  edge  of  the  great  Mesa  del  Pajarito, 
about  6  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  7 
m.  s.  of  San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  n.  N.  Mex. 
From  this  ruin  the  Pajarito  ('Little 
Bird')  park  receives  i1»  name.  See 
Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1907. 
Pajaro  Pinto.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
I  v.79. 1892.  Pueblo  of  the  Bird.— Bandclier,  Delight 
Makers,  378,  1890.  Tchrefa.— Hewett  in  Am. 
Anthr..  vi,  645,  19(M.  Tshirege.— Hewett  in 
Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  23, 1906.  Tsi-re-ge.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Im^t.  Papers,  op.  cit.,  16. 

Tiiakhaos  ( Tsi^-a-qaus^ ) .  A  Kuitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  231,  1890. 

Tsiama.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Acoma  tribe,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  during  their  migra- 
tion from  the  mystic  Shipapu  in  the  in- 
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definite  n.  The  rains  are  sitoated  at  the 
mouth  of  Caflada  de  la  Cruz,  at  or  near 
the  present  Lagona  village  of  Tsiama, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tiiama  (Keresan:  TW-a-maf  'place  of 
the  Sia  people*).  Formerly  a  summer 
village  of  the  Laguna  tribe  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  inhabited  pueblo 
of  that  people,  situated  10  m.  w.  of  I^a- 
guna  pueblo.  So  called  because,  it  is 
aaid,  some  Sia  people  once  lived  there. 
See  Keresan  Family ^  Laguna.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
una.— Segrura  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  173, 1890.  Ttia- 
.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  £..  1895.  Zinun- 
.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iv, 
M6. 1891. 

Tiiekhaweysthl  {Tn-^-qA  we-ya^l^,  *dry 
land  where  there  are  small  stones').  A 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Or^^ 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Tiililinainde  ('mountain-standing- 
across  people').  A  division  of  the  Mes- 
calero  Apache  who  claim  as  their  former 
home  the  region  of  the  San  Andrt»s  uits., 

N.  Mex.,  hence  their  name.         (j.  m.) 
Ohilpainet.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864  (prob- 
ably Identical).     TBll-Ina-inde.  —  Mooney,   field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Tiilacomap.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Tsilalnhi  ( TitUalH^hty  *8weet-gum  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  a  small 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwassee  r., 
just  within  the  line  of  Towns  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537, 1900. 

Tiilkotin  (*  people  of  young-man's 
river') .  An  Athapascan  tribe  of  British 
Columbia,  occupymg  a  territory  lying 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Chilcotin  r.  at 
about  lat.  52°.  Their  nearest  relatives 
are  the  Takulli,  or  Carriers,  whose  terri- 
tory is  adja(!ent  on  the  n.,  and  who  are 
the  only  Athapascan  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  Toward  the  w.  a 
^iss  leads  through  the  Coast  range  to 
Bellacoola,  and  intercourse  with  the 
tribe  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly 
frequent  (hoc  j\ahnitlun)y  is  still  kept  up 
to  some  extent.  In  early  days  there 
was  also  Morne  communication  with  the 
Kwakiutl  of  Knights  inlet  on  the  s.  w. 
On  the  E.  the  Ttiiilkotin  are  separated 
from  tlie  Shiiswap  by  Fraser  r.,  and  do 
not  hold  very  intimate  relations  with 
that  people.  In  earlier  times  the  two 
tribes  were  constantly  at  war,  the  Tsilko- 
tin  invading  their  country  and  penetrat- 
ing as  far  as  iSimilkameen  valley,  whose 
inhabitants  are  descencled  from  the  in- 
vaders, who  (lompelled  the  Salish  to 
make  peace  and  permit  intennarriage. 
Even  to-day  there  is  a  decided  undercur- 
rent of  8Uf?i)icion  between  the  Tsilkotin 
and  the  Shuswap.  Toward  the  s.  their 
nearest  neighbors  are  the  Lillooet,  but 
contact  between  the  two  tribes  is  slight 


In  former  times,  and  do¥m  to  within 
about  40  years,  the  center  of  territory  and 
population  of  the  Tsilkotin  was  Anahem 
lake;  and  from  here  they  covered  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  the  principal 
points  of  gathering  being  i^tlah,  Puntze, 
and  Chiziiikut  lakes.  Tney  ranged  as  far 
8.  as  Chilco  lake,  and  at  the  time  of  sal- 
mon fishing  were  accustomed  to  move  in 
lar^  numl^rs  down  to  Chilcotin  r.,  to  a 
point  near  the  present  Anahem  res.,  al- 
ways returning  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
the  season  was  past.  More  recently  ^ey 
have  been  brought  to  the  eastward,  and 
to-day  the  chief  centers  of  the  tribe  are 
three  reservations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chilcotin — Anahem,  Stone,  Kisky 
Cre^k — and  the  Carrier  res.  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  Eraser  r.,  where  a  few  Tsilkotin 
families  reside  ( see  Stella) .  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  families  leading  a 
seminomadic  life  in  the  old  trit>al  terri- 
tory, in  the  woods  and  mountains  to  the 
westward.  These  latter  Indians,  consid- 
erably less  influenced  by  civilization 
than  their  reservation  relatives,  are 
known  by  the  whites  as  **  Stone  Chilco- 
tin, "or  *  *  Stonies.  * '  A  Ithough  subjected 
to  intercourse  with  the  whitas  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  Tsilkotin 
have  assimilated  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  their  civilized  neighbors  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  own  have  lai^gely  disap- 
peared, except  among  the  families  still 
living  in  the  mountains.  The  sedentar}* 
Tsilkotin,  who  have  abandoned  semisul>- 
terranean  huts  and  live  like  their  white 
neighbors  in  log  houses  covered  with 
mud,  now  cultivate  cereals,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  are  reported  to  be  moral, 
temperate,  and  religious.  These  Morioe 
divides  into  the  Tleskotin,  Tlathenkotin, 
and  Toosey.  Their  population  was  esti- 
mated at  450  in  1906.  For  their  mythol- 
ogy, see  Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  Anthr.  in,  no.  1, 1900.         (l.  f.) 

Ghilootin.— Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  868, 1881.    ObSlmk- 
tin.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19. 1862.    Ghilk- 

Sotin.— Morice  in  Proc  Can  Inst.  1889, 110, 189a 
hiliooatena.— Macfie.  Vancouver  Id..  428.  1865. 
OhiUootena— Whymper,  Alaska,  48. 1869.  Ohilaoo- 
tin.— Fleming  In  Can.  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  121^  1877. 
Chiikho'tenne.— Moricc  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
X,  map,  189'2.  Chi-i-^ohten.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A. 
R.,  1890  (Takulli  name)'.  Chilko-tin.— LatbaiQ  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66, 1856.  Obillooateaa.— 
Wilkes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  iv.  450, 1845.  Chilto- 
kia.— McDonald. Brit. Col.,  126. 1862.  Tohilkotoa.— 
Sniet.  Oregron  Miss..  100.  1847.  TahilkotiB.— Tol- 
mle  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122B.  1884. 
TsiTKoh'tin.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1898, 
IV.  22. 1895.  Tsilkotin.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.. 
202, 184().    T'tilkotiimeh.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 

XXXIV,  1S86. 

Tflillane  (^TsUl-ane),  An  unidentified 
Okinapan  tribe. — Ross,  Advent. ,  290, 1847. 

Tsiltaden  ( '  mountain  side ' ) .  A  olan  or 
band  of  the  Ohiricahua  Apache,  associated 
with  and  hence  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinalenos;  correlated  with  the  Tziltadin 
clan  of  th«  Pinal  Coyoteros,  Ihe  Tzise- 
ketzillan  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache, 
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and  the  TsayiBkithni  of  the  Navaho. 
They  are  now  under  San  Carloe  agency, 
Ariz. 

Ohileona.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82, 1871.  OhUiaa.— Boa- 
dlnot.  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Ohilion.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  246,  1877.  OhiUoiui.—Oatschet,  Zw61l 
Sprachen,  65, 1876.  Ohilon.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 
5M,1903.  OU-tar-den.— White.  Hist.  Apaches.  MS., 
B.  A.  £..  1875.  Hahel-topa-ipa.— Ibid:  ( Yayapai 
name).  Hdtiahi.  —  Gatschet,  Comanche  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.  (Comanche  name).  Silt£d«a.— 
Gntschet,  Yuma-Spr.,  i,  371,  1888  (trans,  'dwell 
without  on  the  mountains  h.  Tsilhtidftn.—Qat- 
schet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1883.  TiUtacUn.— Ibid,  (trans. 
*  live  on  the  mountain ' ) .  Tsiltarden.— Oatschet, 
Zwolf  Sprachen,  65,  1876  (includes  Coyoteros). 
Zill-tar'-dens.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (trans.  *llye  outside  In 
the  mountains').  Zill-tar-dias.  —  White,  Hist 
Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876  (=Coyoteros). 

Tiimihian  ( '  people  of  Skeena  r/ ) .  The 
most  important  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  lingaistic  fam- 
ily, and  that  which  ^ves  it  its  name.  In 
the  strictest  sense  it  designates  the  fol- 
lowing closely  related  tril^  or  divisions 
living  between  Nass  and  Skeena  ra., 
N.  Brit.  Col. :  Kilutsai,  Kinagingeeg,  Kin- 
uhtoiah,  Kinhpachlaots^  Kitlani,  Kitsal- 
thlal,  Kitunto,  Kitwilgioks,  Kitwilkshe- 
ba,  and  K  itzeeHh.  To  these  are  sometimes 
added  the  Kitzilas  and  Kitzimgaylom, 
who  live  farther  up  Skeena  r.,  near  the 
canyon,  but  si^'ak  tne  same  dialect.  The 
appellation  has  also  been  extended  to 
cover  all  other  tribes  speaking  this 
dialect,  viz,  the  Kitkahta,  Kitkatla,  and 
Kittizoo,  who  live  on  the  ifllands  south- 
ward. Tiie  divisional  names  given  are 
also  names  of  the  ancient  towns.  To 
these  may  l)e  added  the  following  modem 
towns:  New  Kitzilas,  Metlakatla  (New 
and  Old),  Port  Essington.  and  Port  Simp- 
son. Pop.  in  1908  (including  465  enumer- 
ated in  Duncan's  colony,  Alaska,  in  1900), 
1,340. 

The  name  for  this  division  has  been  so 
often  extended  to  include  other  branches 
of  it  that  some  of  the  synonyms  may  have 
a  similar  extension.  (j.  r,  s.) 

ChimpMun.— Halle<>k  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 563, 1870. 


miE.— BoaH  in  5th  Rer>.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  9, 1M9 
(Bellac<M)laname).  Fort  Simpson  Indians. — Scott 
(1869)  In  H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  65,  36th  Con^.,  Ist  sess., 
115,  ISfiO  (portion  in  that  town).  Isimptbean. — 
Can.  Inrl.  AIT.,  7.  8,  1872  (misprint).  KUat.— 
Swantpn.  field  noteH,  1900-01  (Mai<sct  Haida 
name).  Kil^at.— Ibid.  (Skidegate  Haida  name). 
Kil-kat.— <Jib!>s  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 136, 1877 
(Haida  name).  Kwe'tF.la.— Boas,  op.  cit.  (Heil- 
u-^uk  name).  Hilbauka-chim-zi-ana. — Crosbie  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  J)oc.  77.  3Gth  Cong.,  1st  sew.,  7, 1860 
(T.simshlMn  on  Milbiink  8<1.).  ITishmumta. — ^Tol- 
mie  and  DavvHon,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  115b,  1884. 
BhimthTans.— I^nnrt.  Notes  sur  les  Koloches,  2, 
1873.  Bhinethean.— PhelpH  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Wash.,  185,  1890.  Simpsian.— 5fahoney  in 
ind.  Aff.  Rep.  mVJ,  576.  1870.  Simpuans.— Ma- 
iioney  l48t)9)  in  Son.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  4lHtCong.,  2d 
8esa.,  21. 1870.  Simaeana.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  25.  WV2.  Skeena  Indians.— Collective  name 
of  many  authors  for  the  Tsimshian;  aljo  extended 
to  theKitk.Kan.  Ts'fmlia'n.— Boas  In  Zeitschr. 
ftir  Ethnol.:  231,  188.H.  Tsimohian.— Ibid.  Tsim- 
phdtaas.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  122,  1880.     Tsimpseaa.— 


Wright,  Among  the  Alaskans,  1882.  T*simp- 
shean.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  125. 1879.  T*simpaheeaB.— 
Ibid.,  128,  1879.  Tsimp«isjis.*n>ld.,  193,  1906. 
Tslmsiwii .—Swan  In  Morris  Treas.  Rep.,  144, 1879, 
Tsimseyaiu.— Oibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  268. 
1877.  Tsimslie«aiis.~Ma7ne,  Brit.  Col.,  287,  1862, 
Tsimshian.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
8, 1889.  Tsim-ai-an'.— GibbeinCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 148, 1877.  Ts'dtsQB'B.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  9, 1889  (Tlingitname).  Tohakwilb.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit.,  122b.  1884  (Bella- 
coolaname).  MmshiaH'indiaaT.— Von  Scnulen- 
berg,  Spracne  der  Zimshlan  Ind.,  1894. 

Tsina.  TheTurkey  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Members  of  the  Tsina  clan  of  Laguna 
claim  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Acoma.  The  Turkey  clan  of  Co- 
chiti is  extinct  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tsa-haao.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 
(Sia  form;  Adno<"' people').  TBua*haiio.— Ibid. 
(San  Felipe  form).  T8k']ia-ii£B0>i».— Ibid.  ( Lagona 
form).  Tslna-hinoqo^.'Ibia.  (Acoma  fonn). 
Tsinha-Ubo.— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana  form).  TsK'a- 
h£Bo.— Ihid.  (Cochti  form;  should  be  hdnueh), 
Tiiiia  haantsh.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  265^ 
1890  (Cochiti  form). 

Tiinaihini  ('black  horizontal  forest'). 

A  Navaho  clan. 

TsiaadsI'aL— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 189?. 
TsinaiiBt— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
103, 1890.  Tsinaohini.— Bourkc,  Snake  Dance,  279, 
1884  (trans,  'wooded  mountain  gens'). 

Tiinikiiitsoyiki      ( Tnn-ik'giy'tW'yiki^ 

'early  finished  eatii^').    A  band  of  the 

Fiegaii  tribe  of  the  Sksika,  as  well  as  of 

the  Siksika  proper. 

Early  Fiaished  Sating.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  225, 1892.    TA-ik-sis-tso-yiki.— Ibid.,  209. 

Tiiniakathni  ( *  lone  tree^ ) .  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Tsinsakl^ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  108.  1890.  Tsfasakiir/wi  .—Matthews,  Navatko 
Legends,  30, 1897. 

Tiinthobetlo  ( Tnn^dbeUOy*  tree  sweeping 
the  water,  *  referring  probably  to  a  birch ) . 
Mentioned  in  the  ^vaho  genesis  myth  as 
one  of  the  stopping  places  of  that  tribe 
on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.. 
where  the  then  existing  clans  were  joinea 
by  the  Tsinazhini  clan. — Matthews  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  92,  1890. 

Tiiomhan  ( IV iomxau ) .  A  Wikeno  vil- 
lage on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  6,  130,  1887. 

Tiipiakwe  (Zufli:  'straight -down -hair 
people.' — Gushing).  An  unidentified 
tribe  whose  habitat,  according  to  Gush- 
ing, is  said  by  the  Zufii  to  have  been  on 
the  headwaters  of  Salt  r.  in  e.  Arizona  or 
w.  New  Mexico,  while  the  Hopi  asserted 
to  Fewkes  that  they  lived  midway  be- 
tween Zui\i  and  the  Hopi  country  of  n. 
E.  Arizona.  They  are  known  to  history 
solely  through  the  attempt  of  Fray  Mar- 
tin de  Arvide,  in  Feb.  1632,  to  visit  them 
from  Zufli  in  company  with  2  soldiers,  5 
Zuili,  and  a  mestizo.  The  missionary 
and  the  soldiers  were  murderetl  by  their 
companions  five  days  out  from  ZuflL 
According  also  to  Gushing  the  Zufli  say 
that  the  tribe  was  exterminated  by  the 
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Apache  soon  after  the  attempted  visit  of 
the  friar.  (f.  w.  h.) 

O^ias.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  199,  1723.  Tdptra.— 
Fewkea  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  28,  190i  (Hopi 
name).  Ttfpiakwe.—Ciishixig  in  18th  Rep.B.  A. 
E..  82d.  1896  ( itu>f  = ' people ' ) .  Tnp-ia  Kna.— Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  381, 1892.  Zipiaa.— 
Vetancurt  (1696),  Menologia.  63,  1871.  2ippU- 
Kna.— Bandolier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in, 
97,1892. 

TiiBhmindtsakdhe  ('Tsishu  wearing  a 
tail  of  hair  on  the  head ' ) .  The  first  gens 
on  l^e  Tsishu,  or  left,  side  of  the  OSage 
tribal  circle. 

Lo«k-wearer.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  xviil,  115, 1884. 
■idiaaai^.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1888.  Ttisu  Bin^tax^.— Doisey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  288,  1897.  tSou  Wanfi*'.— Ibid.  (=' elder 
Tuiishu,'  another  name). 

TiiBhautsepedhiingps.    One  of  the  three 

divisions  of  the  Osa^. 
Ohaa'-skoo.— Doraey  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvm,  118,  1884 
(pronnnciation ) .    Tti'ou  u^ae  peff&"da. — Dorsey  in 
IMh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  233, 1897. 

TiiBhnwuhtake  ( 'Tsishu  peacemakers '). 
The  leading  gens  on  the  left,  or  Tsishu, 
side  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle. 

Ohaaahoo  peace-miJicert.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat., 
XVIII,  113,  1884.  Ki'wa^i— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  233, 1897  Cffiver  of  life' ).  Red  eaffle.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  xviii,  113,  1884.  Ta-'wa" 
»a'xa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233,  1897 
C  Tillage  maker ' ) .    Tti'ou  Waota'^e.— Ibid. 

TiiBkwahi  (Tsishu^^ht,  *bird  place,' 
from  Ani^-Tsi^skim,  'Bird  people,*  a 
Cherokee  clan).  One  of  the  5  dis- 
tricts or  "towns'*  which  William  H. 
Thomas,  in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  the 
Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C,  after 
the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  In- 
dian Ter.  in  1838.  The  name  is  still  re- 
tained, (j.  M.) 
Bird  town.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  161, 509. 
1900 (common  name).  Tsiskw&'hL— Ibid.  (Chero- 
kee name). 

Tiisli.  A  village  of  the  Tatshiautin  at 
the  mouth  of  Tatlah  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  con- 
nected with  Tsisthainli. — Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
213,  1902. 

Tiiitetsiyi  ( Tsistetsi^ylf  *  mouse  place  * ). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  South 
Mouse  cr.,  a  branch  of  Iliwassee  r.,  in 
Bradley  co.,  Tenn.  The  present  town  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  same  creek,  is  known 
to  the  Cherokee  by  the  same  name. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537,  1900. 

Tiiflthainli.  A  Tatshiautin  village  on 
Lac  Treinbleur,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  13  in 
1902,  22  in  1910. 

TiUtiks  (I'sl'Sfiky,  *  little  birds*).  A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
It  includes  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Tiistuyi  (T^stu^f/t,  *  rabbit  place* ).  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Iliwassee  r.,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chestua  or.,  in  Polk  co.,  Tenn.  In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners dealing  with  the  Indian  Trade  in 
South  Carolina  (87,   92-93,  MS.  in  the 


State  Archives  at  Columbia)   a  Tachi 

town  called  Chestowee,  or  Chestoowa,  is 

said  to  have  been  cutoff  by  the  Cherokee 

in  1714  either  in  revenee  for  the  murder 

of  a  Cherokee  or  at  the  instigation  of 

some  English  traders. 

GhMstooyee.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  n, 
80,  1858.  Chestoowa.— MS.,  op.  cit.,1714.  Ohoa- 
towa.— Ibid.  Chettaee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  hy 
Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144. 1887.  Vdsta'yL— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  588. 1900. 

Tiitoklinotin.    A  part  of  the  Hankutchin 

living  near  the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  or., 

on  Yukon  r..  Brit  Col. 
Ton-Kutchi.— Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  i,  397, 
1851  ('people  of  the  water').  T^tn-Kta^kL— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  67,  1866. 
Tait-o-klin-otiii.— Dawson  In  Rep.  Geol.  Snry.  Can. 
1888,  202B,  1889. 

Tsits.    The  Water  clans  of  the  Kereaan 

pueblos  of   Laguna,    Acoma,    Sia,    San 

Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.    The  Water 

clan  of  Laguna,  which  claims  to  have 

come  originally  from  Acoma,   forma  a 

phratry  with  the  Kurtsi  (Antelope)  clan. 

The  corre8p>ondin^  clan  of  Acoma  ako 

forms  a  phratry  with  the  Antelope  clan 

of  that  village.    The  Cochiti  Water  dan 

was  almost  extinct  in  1895.     (p.  w.  h.  ) 

8£to-Ubo«<>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352,  1896 
TLaffuna  form).  Tuts-hino.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form;  A<f r}o=> 'people').  Tn'ta-haao.— Ibid,  (wa 
form ) .  Ttits-hanoq<*.— Hodge,  field  notc^  B.  A.  E., 
1895.  Taito-hinuch.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  TUts 
hanntoh.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  ^,  1890 
(Cochiti  form). 

Tiitsakwioh.  A  modem  Clallam  village 
on  Dungeness  Spit,  Wash.,  2  or  3  m.  w. 
of  the  old  town  oi  Stehtlum.  This  proba- 
bly contains  the  100  people  said  by  Eells 

to  have  lived  about  Jamestown  in  1886. 
Tu-tM-kwIto.— Eells.  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  May  21.1886. 

TBitsi.  A  former  village  of  the  Ntsha- 
autin  of  British  Columbia. — Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  25,  1895. 

Tiitoimelekala  {mtstme^lEqala,  'the 
Tslme^lEqalas' ).  A  gens  of  the  Nakoi^- 
tok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Tiitnalaqmnae  {Tsitucdaoumde),  The 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  Tlauitsis  gens; 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  gens  itself. — 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130, 
1887 

Tiiyahi  (Tsiyd'hl,  *  otter  place').  The 
name  of  several  Cherokee  settlements: 
( 1 )  a  former  village  on  a  branch  of  Keowee 
r.,  near  the  present  Cheohee,  Oconee  co., 
S.  C:  (2)  a  still  existing  settlement  of 
the  P^astern  Cherokee  on  Cheowa  r., 
about  Robbinsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C; 
(3)  a  former  settlement  in  Cadee  cove, 
on  Cove  cr.,  Blount  co..  Tenn.  (J.  M.) 
Oheeowhee.— Mooney  in  19tii  Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  m, 
1900.  Cheowa.— Ibid.  Chewe.— Bartram,  Travels, 
371,  1792.    Chewohe.— Mooney,  op.  cit, 

Tikoakkane  (Tuxoaxqafne).  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
above  Niikaakmat«. 

TsQoaqk  I'ne.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.N.  W.  TribesCan., 
3.  1891.  TsxoaxqI'ne.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mot. 
Nat.  Hist..  II.  49. 1898. 
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Tsofkara.  A  Karok  village  of  9  houses 
in  1852;  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Klamath  r..  n.  w.  Cal.,  nearly  half  way 
between  Orleans  Bar  and  Salmon  r. 

Boof-ourra.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 
Tiof-ka'-ra,— Gibbs.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 
Took-a-aoof-oorra.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
23,  1860.  Witftoso.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Inf'n,  1903 
( Yurok  name  probably  of  Tsofkara) . 

Tsomootl  ( Dsorn o^ol),  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Senktl. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  49,  1898. 

Tiomoiath  ( Tsd^mdi^ajth\ .  A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. 

BomaM.— Mayne,  Brit.  C-ol.,  167, 1862.  TtomaM.— 
Ibid.,  251.  TM'mda'ath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Tsonai  ( Tso^nai ) .  A  Seechelt  sept  which 
formerly  lived  at  Deserted  bay,  tne  junc- 
tion of  Queens  reach  and  Princess  Royal 
reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  The  foun- 
der is  said  to  have  come  from  Ft  Rupert. — 
Hill-Toutin  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst,  21, 1904. 

Tiooquahna.  A  Nitinat  village  on  the 
8.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  about  1  m. 
w.  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon;  pop.  20 
in  1902. 

Tsuquaaah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  suppl.,  81, 1902. 

Tioowahlie.     A    Chilli wack    town    on 

Sagwalie  res.,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.; 

pop.  49  in  1910. 

Soowahlie.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  ii,  76,  1904. 
BowhyUe.— Ibid.,  78.  1878.  Suwl'le.— Hlll-Tout  in 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  4.  1902.  To-y-leo.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  317.  1880.  To-ylee.— Ibid.,  188,  1884. 
TsoowahUe.— Ibid.,  pt.  il,  160,  1901.  Ts'uwaas.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  MeetiuK  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  464, 1894. 

Tiotaee  (Tso-taZ-ee^  'stick-cutter,*  i.e. 
*  beaver').  A  clan  of  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandot. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  153, 1878. 

Tiotsena  ( 7Tj*o^te'ena,  'thunder-birds*). 
A  gens  of  the  Awaitlala,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331, 
1897. 

TBudinuntiyi  {Tsu^diiiMiVi/tf  *throw- 
ing-down  place').  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  lower  Nantahala  r.,  in  Ma- 
con CO.,  N.  C. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  538.  1900. 

Tiuka.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Forbestown,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  Ill,  map,  1905. 

Tflulalgi  ( *fox  people' ).  A  clan  of  the 
Ci^^ks 

Ohik'-la.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1877.  IMuUlci.— 
Spei'k,  Creek  Inds.,  115, 1907.  Tadlalgi.— OatHchct, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 1884. 

TflalamBewi  (prob.  *red  river').  The 
Maidu  name  of  Chico  cr.,  Butte  Co.,  Cal., 
and,  according  to  Curtin,  applied  also  to 
the  Maidu  livinjj^  at  its  head.  (r.  b.  d.) 
Palanshan.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Riicee,  i.  450,  1882. 
Palanshawl.— Ibid.  Taulam  Be wi.— Curtin,  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

TbuIub  ('open'  or  'open  flat').  A  vil- 
lage of  tho  Mcola  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
near  Nicola  r. ,  about  40  m.  above  S{)encefl 

Bridge,  Brit.  Col. 

Ofilu'c— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sur>'.  Can.,  4, 

1899.    8ulu'«.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 


II,  17<1, 1900.  Tihoo-loM'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roj. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  il,  44. 1891.    Ttnlu't.— Teit,  op.  eft. 

Tsimakthiamittha  ( Twln^-na-ifefiM-wW'- 

(d).    A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Umpqua 

r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  231,  1890. 

Tsuraii.  The  southernmost  Yurok  vil- 
lag:e  of  n.  w.  Califomia,  on  the  coast  at 
Trinidad. 

Ohori.— Gibbe  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trlbea, 
III,  133,  1853.  TMhnra.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento. 286,  1855.  Taohura-AUeqaaa.— Ibid. 
Tsturau.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1907.  Zor«iaeh.~ 
Loeffelholtz  (1857)  quoted  by  Brinton  in  Science, 
105,  Feb.  23, 1894. 

Tmtsiola  ( Ihoo-tn-ola ) .  A  Quatsino  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  side  of  the  mouth  of  For- 
ward inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Tinwaraits.  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Meadow  valley,  s.  e.  Nev.;  i)op.  155 
in  1873. 

Tsaawduita.— Oatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn, 
410,  1879.  Txra-wa'-ra-ito.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873. 50. 1874. 

Tinsel  ( Tmasly  *  palisaded  inclosure  con- 
taining houses').  A  Ntlakyapamuk  vil- 
lage on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above  Lyt- 
ton. — Hill -Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899. 

Tthilkitik  ( T^-ki^-€lk),  A  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg^ 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

TthinatUtnnne  (Tgi^natrlV  rdnrO^,  'peo- 
ple at  the  forks ') .  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerlv  residing  on  Co- 
Quille  r.^  Oreg.,  at  the  site  of  Coquille. — 
Dorsey  m  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 
1890. 

Tthowaohe  (Tgo-^uxuf-U^),  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.,  near  **Deep  Rock." — Dcnsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Tn.  Given  by  a  native  as  the  name  of 
the  House  clan  of  the  pueblo  at  Taos, 
N.  Mex. 

Tu-taiina.— Hodgo,  field   notes,   B.  A.    E.,   1899 

(/a^i7m=*  people'). 

Tnakay  (^salt  springs').  An  Apache 
clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache, 
Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am, 
Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890);  correlated  with 
the  Thodhokongzhi  of  the  Navaho. 

Tnakdjuak.  An  Okomlut  Kskimo  sum- 
mer settlement  of  the  Saumingmiut  sub- 
tribe  on  Cumberland  penin.,  Baffinland. 

Touaq^juaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tnancai.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
icH3  or  8.  Texas.,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
who  were  gathered  into  San  Bernardo  mis- 
sion after  1732. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1864. 

Tuapait.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat  60°  7^. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Tuarpukdjaak.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Nugumiut  Eskimo  in  Countess  of  War- 
wick sd.,  Baffin  land. 

Tuarpuk^juaq.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  422, 
18H8.  Twerpukjna.— Hall,  Arct.  Researches,  208, 
1865. 
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and  tockaatvgh.  The  Vii^nian  tocka- 
whonghey  as  the  cognate  Delaware  p^tuck- 
queii  and  the  Cree  pittikwow  indicate,  sig- 
nifies 'it  is  globular,'  and  was  a  general 
tenn  applied  to  bulbous  roots  cwed  by 
the  Indians  of  this  region  for  food  pur- 
poses. According  to  Bartlett  (Diet 
Americanisms,  722,  1877),  "the  term 
tuckahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Lower  Virginia,  and  to  the  poor 
land  in  that  portion  of  the  state/'  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  tuckahoe  means 
*poor  white.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tuokaseegee  ( Ttfiksi^iM^  or,  in  dialectic 
form,  TiiknUiiiy  of  unknown  meaning). 
The  name  of  two  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlements: (1)  about  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  above  Web- 
ster, Jackson  co.,  N.  C.  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Tikwalitsi,  q.  v.) ;  (2)  on  a 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwassee  r., 
in  Towns  co.,  Ga.  (j.  m.) 

Iriku'Ul.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537, 1900 
(correct  Cherokee  form).  Tuokasefee. — Doc.  of 
1756 guoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148, 1887. 
Tdkfti'tsL— Mooney,  op.  cil.  (dialectic  form). 

Tnckernuok.  A  word  used  in  some 
parts  of  8.  E.  Massachusetts  in  the  sense 
of  picnic:  from  the  name  of  an  island  off 
Nantucket,  probably  from  petukwlnakf 
*  round  island'  (Gerard).  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  the  island  in 
reference  to  its  shape. 

TncBani.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Anz.,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Tucson  or  Tuso- 

nimo.     See  Vpmmtac. 

8.  Limon  Tucsani.— Kino  (1699)  as  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex  States.  I.  268,  1884.  8.  8i]neoii 
de  Tuotani.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  StSckleln.  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  S.  Simon  Tuosani.— Mange 
(1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
857,  1889.  8.  Simon  Tuesani.— Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  360.  Tnotarea.— Sedelmair 
(1744),  ibid.,  366. 

Tncsasic.  A  former  Maricopa  ranche- 
ria, on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. — Kudo  Ensayo 
(ca.  1763),  22,  1863. 

Tucson  (Papago:  Tu-uk-Bo-on^  *  black 
base,'  in  allusion  to  a  dark  volcanic  stra- 
tum in  an  adjacent  mountain ).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  mixed  Papago, 
Sobaipuri,  and  Pima,  on  the  site  ot  the 
present  city  of  the  Siime  name  in  Arizona. 
Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  settle- 
ment, which,  as  an  Indian  town,  was 
doubtless  prehistoric.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuit  Father  Kino,  in  1699, 
under  the  name  San  Agustin,  a  name 
transferriHl  to  the  Spanish  presidio  ( Pre- 
sidio dciSan  Agustin  del  Tuquison)  estab- 
lished there  in  1776  on  its  removal  from 
Tuhac;  and,  to  distinguish  the  near-by 
Indian  village,  the  latter  was  called  San 
Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson.  The  na- 
tive population  in  1760-67  was  331,  and 
2(X)  families  were  settled  there  in  1772; 
but  two^ears  later,  when  visited  by  Anza, 
it  contained  only  80  families  of  so-called 


"Pimas."  Tucson  remained  a  military 
outpost  of  Mexico  until  1853,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  ITnited  States 
as  a  part  of  the  Gadsden  parchase.  In 
1848  its  population  was  760,  increased  in, 
December  of  that  year  by  refugees  from 
Tubac  and  Tumacacori  on  account  of 
Apache  troubles.  Tucson  was  the  capital 
of  Arizona  from  1867  to  1877.  See  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Bartlett, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  1854;  Coues,  Gara^s  Diary, 
1900;  McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal, 

Des.  Bot.  Lab.,  X903.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Fnuon.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon.,  564. 1848  (mis- 
print). Fuoson.— ten  Kate  in  Bull.  8oc.  d'An- 
thr.  de  PariM,  874,  1883  (misprint).  Luoaon.— 
John.Hton  in  Emory,  Recon.,  591,  1848  (minprint). 
8.  Arnatin  del  Pueblito  de  Tueson. — Writer  in 
Dos  RepUblicas,  Sept.  16,  1877.  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  379, 1889  ( the  rancheria). 
8.  AguBtin  de  Tueon.— Yuma  Sentinel.  Apr.  13, 
1878,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid,  (preaidio  name  in 
1777).  8an  Joie  de  Tnoeon.— Reyes  (1772),  ibid., 
381  (the  rancheria).  8a-8U«-go-<(m-a. —White. 
Apacne  Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
('many  chimneys':  Aftache  name).  8t)oeboa.— 
ten  Kate,  Rcizenin  N.  A.,1.'V9, 1885(natiTename). 
8t7acson.— Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'Ethno^..  208, 1886 

i native  name).  Tena6n.— Hughes,  Doniphan's 
Sxped.,  247,  1848.  Toi«>n.— Hardy,  Travela.  421, 
1829  (trans.:  'golden  fleece').  Tubio.— Foisom. 
Mexico,  map,  1842.  Tnbaon.— Pike,  Exped.,  8d 
map,  1810.  Tuosson.— Rudo  Ensayo  [ca.  1763),  lOS, 
1863.  Tucson.— Pope,  Explor.,  map,  1864.  Tne- 
■on.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon..  6.^,  1848.  Tof- 
■on.— Anza  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  382,  1889.  Tuguiaon.— Ibid.  Tuiaon.- 
Anza  (1780)  quoted,  ibid.,  392.  Tuoum.— Marcv. 
Prairie  Trav.,  map,  1861.  Tuaniton.— Anza  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 
Tuquison.- Font,  map  (1777).  ibid.,  893.  Tuuk- 
•oon.— McCJee  in  roviue  and  Macdougal,  Des.  Bot. 
Lab.,  15,  1903  (aboriginal  name). 

Tnoubayia.     A  former  Pima  rancheria 

on    the    headwaters  of    Rio    Altar,   n. 

Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  by  Father  Kino 

in  1694  and  1700.    It  afterward  formed  one 

of  the  visitas  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi. 

Taoubavia.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  258, 1884. 
Tuoubavi.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763),  1»3, 1863.  Tues- 
bavia.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
252. 1856.    Tuouyavi.— Rudo  Ensayo,  op.  cit,  161. 

Tnoumn.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly situated  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  near 

Santa  Barbara,  Cai. 

Tucremu.— Tuvlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1868. 
Tuoumu.— €«brillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc 
Fla  ,  181,  18.')7.  Tuh'-mu.— Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  voeab.,  B.A.E.,  1884. 

Tncnrnrn.  A  former  Timncuan  dialect, 
and  probable  subtribe,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida  or  Greoi^ajia,  apparently 
on  Cuinl)erland  id.,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  Saturiba  (q.  v.). — (TaU>ch.<Bt 
(quoting  Pareja,  ca.  1612),  Timucua 
Lang.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xviu, 
479,  1880. 

Tudisishn  ( *  black  water* ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke'in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890. 

TueadaBso  {TMeddd*^8o\  'tails  [of 
rushes  or  other  plants]  floating  there.*— 
Hewitt).  A  former Onondafsavilla^ near 
the  present  Jamesville,  Onondaga  co., 
N.  Y. 

Caohiadaohse.  —  Weiser  (1743)  in  Min.  Piot. 
Council  Pa.,  iv,  660,  1851.     Oi^adaohM.— Weiser 
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quoted  by  Beauctaamp  in  Bnll.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
no.  108.  154.  1907.  Tiaohton. -Beauchamp,  ibid. 
Tiataohtont.— Spangcnberg  (1746)  in  Pa.  Mttf..  in, 
61.  1879.  Tiojaoh»o.— Beauchamp,  op  cit.  Tu-e- 
a-das'-io.— Morgan,  League  Iroquois,  ii,  87,  1904. 

Tnerto.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano, 
near  the  present  Golden  City,  Santa  F6 
CO.,  N.  Mex.,  which,  according  to  Bande- 
lier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  124,  1892), 
was  probably  abandoned  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians.  Zdrate- 
Salnieron,  alx)ut  1629  (Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  i,  600,  1882),  states  that  it  was  one 
of  the  two  pueblos  of  the  Pecos  tribe. 
PoHsibly  identical  with  the  Puerto  (q.  v.) 

of  Ofiat^. 

El  Tuerto.— BandelitT  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
108,  1892.  Kaap6.— Bandelicr.  Gilded  Man,  221, 
1893.  Ka-po.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
108,  1892  (Tano  name).  Taerto.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201. 1885. 

Tuesapit.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  (rila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.t  366,  1889. 

Tnetinini  ( *  no- water  people  * ) .  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mesoulero  Apache  who  claim 
the   region  aliout  Marathon,  Texas,  as 

their  former  home. 

Tu«'tini'ni.— Mooney,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Twrtlnl'nde.— Ibid. 

Tngaloo    {Dvgilu^yly     abbreviated    as 

Dutjilu^f  and  seeming  to  refer  to  a  place 

at  the  forks  of  a  streum).     A   former 

Cherokee  settlement  on  the  river  of  the 

same  name,  at  the  junction  of  Toccoa  cr., 

in   IIal)erHham  co.,   Ga.     The  name  is 

sometimes  written   Toogelah  and  Too- 


(j.  M. 
A.  K.,  516, 
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gO(»la. 
ugilu'yi.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
(pro|K.T  Cherokee  name).  Toogelah. — Mooney, 
Ibid,  (a  form  s(»metimes  used).  Toogoola.— Ibid, 
(a  form  sometiine.s  used).  Tugilo.— Burtram, 
Travels,  872,  1792. 

Tugulan.  (riven  bv  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  II,  344,  1822) 'an  a  Yuit  p:8kimo 
village  in  n.  e.  Sil)eria,  but  more  likely  a 
Chukchi  settlement. 

Tnhaushuwitthe  ( Tu^-hnu-cU'Wi'-Vqe). 
A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Greg. — Doraey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,1890. 

Tuhezep  {Tdxez^^p,  shortene<i  form  of 

xAze^tlpt  *  sharp  ground  or  place  for  pitt»h- 

ing  lodges,'  so  called  from  small  sharp 

stones  around  there. — Teit).     A  Ntlakya- 

pamuk  village  on  thti  e.  side  of  Fraser  r., 

about  a  mile  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Tayosap.— Can.    In^l.  AflT.,  79,  1S78.    TOxei^'p.— 
Teltin  Mem.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  il.  172,  1900. 

Tnhitspiyet  (Tu'hVtx-ni-i/et,  from  <«, 
'villai^e',  *camp',  'band',  and  hitH-j/i-f/u, 
•a  pomt':  *  village  on  a  point  or  penin- 
sula'). A  band  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  239, 1889. 

TiihkpahhTikstaht  ( Tuhk-pah-hnks-taht^ 
'pumpkin- vine  village').  Abandof  the 
Sltidi  Pawnee,  ho  named,  it  Ih  sai<l,  from 
the  fact  that  once,  after  planting  time,  this 
band  went  off  on  the  HummtT  hunt,  and 
while  they  were  away  the  pumpkin  vines 
grew  so  luxuriantly  that  they  climbed 


over  their  lodges,  covering  and  hiding 

them. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 

237,  1889. 

Tiihnkxiiaehe.    A  Yoknts   (Mariposan) 

tribe  that  probably  resided  on  Icings  r., 

but  perhaps   on    the    Kaweah.     They 

were  one  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  central 

California  that  joined  in   ceding  their 

lands  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  of 

May  13,  1851.  (a.  l.  k.) 

To-ka-ma-che.— Wessells  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
S4th  Cong.,  8d sem..  81, 1857.  Ta-hoo-maoh.— Royce 
In  18th  Rep.  B  A.  E..  782, 1899.  Ta-hufr-marohat.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d  Cong.,  spec,  ieas., 
264,  1858.  Tu-huk-naha.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  61,  82d  Cong..  Ist  seee.,  22, 1862. 

Tui  ( Tu'i).  The  Yurok  uameof  a  Ka- 
rok  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Klamath  r., 
N.  w.  Cal.,  between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red- 
cap cr.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tniban.  A  tribe  mentionea  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  ii,  163,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tuim.  The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Tigua 
Pueblo  of  Isleta,  N,  Mex. 

Tniin-t*a£aui.— LiimmiH  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. . 
Anthr.,  ix,  852, 1896  (e'amin=  'people^. 

Tniskistiki  ( 7rii8-H«^-nik9,  'raoe9uito6'). 
A  society  of  the  Iktmuhkahtsi,  or  All 
Comrades^  in  the  Pie^n  tribe  of  the  8ik- 
sika.  It  18  composed  of  men  who  were 
constantlv  going  to  war. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Tniunuk  ('marsh  people').  The 
Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  name  lor  a  division 
of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alafuka. — Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882. 

TnjaniiulBiilao.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  InC'S  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tnkabatchi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  op- 
posite Talass(>,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala  A 
trader's  trail  crossed  the  river  at  this 
point.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a 
tribal  center,  though  it  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  with  the  Chickasaw.  It  was 
here  that  Tecumseh  (q.  v. )  met  the  Upper 
Creeks  when  he  tried  to  incite  them  to  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
the  town  had  several  traditions  in  regard 
to  their  origin,  one  of  which  claimed  that 
they  came  from  the  n.  It  is  probable 
they  were  in  part  Shawnee.  They  had 
in  possession  certain  metal  plates  which 
they  had  preserved  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Adair  (Hist.  Ind.,^  178,  1776)  says 
that  in  his  time  they  consisted  of  5  copper 
and  2  brass  plates  which  were  produced 
only  at  the  busk  {i\.  v.).  In  1799  the 
place  could  muster  116  warriors,  and  in 
1832  it  contained  ;^86  houses.  See  Gatschet, 

Creek  Migr.  I.eg.,  i,  147-8,  1884. 
Adffbaohet.— Coxo,   Carolana,  23,  1741  (perhaps 
Ment{(>al).  Is-po-oo-ffee.— Hawkins  (1799), Sketch, 
27,  \MA  (ancient  name).     Ispok6ffi.— Oatschet. 
Creek   Migr.    Leg.,    i,   148,  1884    (a  «towTi    of 
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survivors':  ancient  name).  ItdQoa fitoha-dfo.— 
Ibid.  (=3  'town  deviating  from  strictness': 
ancient  name ) .  Itiloa  itpok^gi.— Ibid.  ( *■ '  town 
of  survivors ' :  ancient  name).  TauohebatehM. — 
Schermcrhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,   II,   18,   1814.     Teiekibatiks.  — McGIlIivray 

41877)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  18, 1832. 
'ooAlMitohe.— Anville.  map  N.  Am.,  1746.  Tofo- 
batohe.  — Lattr^.  map  U.  8..  1784.  Tokaal>at 
ehee.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  324,  1837.  Tookabat- 
oha.— Woodward,  Reminis..  31,  1859.  Tookabat- 
ohM.— Brown,  West.  Qaz.,  11, 1817.  Took-an-bat- 
ohe.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  27,  52. 1848.  Took- 
aubatohiana.— Jackson  (1813)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  4.  51,  1848.  Topacas.— Barcia,  Ensayo  (1693), 
813, 1723.  Toukaubatohee.— U.  K.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814). 
162.  1837.  TuooAbatohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  461, 
1791.  Tuohabatchees.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  70, 
1837.  Tuckaabatohees.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4. 48. 
1818.  Tuokabatcha.--Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149,  1858. 
Tuokabatehe.— Bart  ram,  Tniv.,  445,  1791.  Tuoka- 
batehes.— Knox  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  127. 1832.  Tuokabatohie.— Knox,  ibid.,  260. 
Tackabatcny.— Wood  ward ,  op.  ci  t.  Tuokabathees. — 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68,  1837.  Tuckafaohes.— 
Ker,  Travels,  300,  1816.  Tuckapaua.— Ibid,  (prob- 
ably ideuticHU.  Tuokaabatohees.  —  Fin  nelson 
(1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op.  cit..  289.  Tuokha- 
batohMs.— McKennev,  Mem.  and  Trav.,  i,  164, 
1846.  Tufibaxtchi.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  147,  1884  (ancient  form).  Tukabaohet.— Drake, 
Ind.  Chron.,  201, 1836.  Tukabatchcy.— Adair,  Am. 
Inds..  178,  179,  1775.  Tukabatohies.—Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4.  57, 1848.  Tukawbatohie.—<ial latin  in 
Trans.Am.Antiq.Soc..li.95,1836.  Tuldpi'htohi.— 
Oatschet.  op.  cit .  (ancient  form ) .  Tukipiy tohi. — 
Ibid.    Tukkebatche.— Adttlr,  Am.  Inds..  267. 1775. 

Tnkabatchi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  the  n.  side  of  Wewokacr.,  Ok  la. 
The  people  formerly  lived  l)etwecn  Eu- 
faula  and  Hillabi  towns,  Ala. — Oatschet, 

Creek  Mi^T.  Lejr.,  ir,  186,  1888. 
Tukabaxtehi.— Ibid. 

Tnkachkach.     A    Chuinashan     village 
fonnerly  at  Kl  E.»iterit(),  near  San  Buena- 
ventura, Ventura  CO.,  Cal. 
Tu'-kato-kato.— Hen.shaw,  Buenaventura  M8.  vo- 
cab..  B.  A.  K..  18*H. 

Tukhenikashika  (Tuqe^-nikaci^mi^  *  red- 
dish-yellow-buffalo people ' ) .  A  Quapa  w 
gens.— Dorsev  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897. 

Takhtnkagi  (  Tuxt^i-kagi^  *corn-cribs  set 

lip').     A  former  Creek  village,  suhonii- 

nate  to  Oakfuskee,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tal- 

lapoo.sa  r.,  20 m.  alx)ve  Xiuyaka,  probably 

in  Kando]j)h  co.,  Ala. 

Corn  House.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril»cs.  iv,578, 1851. 
Tbu-le-ocwho-cat-lau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketi-h, 
46.  18 IX  ([)r<)l)jibly  idcMilical).  Tooh-to-oau-^ee. — 
Ibid,  ('corn  liouscstunding').  Totacaga.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit..  V.  262.  l«w>.  TouU- 
oaugee.— Troatvofimtin  I'.S.  Ind. Trout. .162.1837. 
Tuxtu  kagi.— (ijitschot,  Creek  Mi^r.  Le^.,  l.  148, 
1881. 

Tukinobi.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
ITopi,  traces  of  the  ruins  of  whicli  are 
di8cerni])le  on  a  larjre  hill  on  the  summit 
of  East  Mc.^a,  Tusavan,  n.  e.  Arizona. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep*.  B.  A.  E.,  589,  1898. 

Tukkuthkutchin  ('squint-eyed  people*). 
A  Kutchin  tribe  at  the  head  of  Porcupine 
r.,  occupy inj;  the  territory  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Porcupine  r.  and  Ft 
Mcpherson,  in  the  northern  Yukon 
Ter.,  Canada.  Their  eyes  are  frequently 
small  and  obli(|Uc,  hence  their  name. 
Although  barljarous  they  are  more  in- 
telligent than  other  tribes.  They  are 
a  commercial  people,  living  by  barter. 


Though  good  hunters,  rarely  lacking  food, 
they  ao  not  hunt  furs,  but  exchange  their 
beads,  which  form  the  circulating  me- 
dium, for  the  peltry  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  They  are  fond  of  oratorical  dis- 
play, and  in  their  harangues  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  gradually  rises,  becoming  a 
screech  at  the  climax.  They  subsist  at 
all  seasons  almost  exclusively  on  caribou, 
which  thev  hunt  on  the  mountains. 
Formerly  they  were  numerous,  but  by 
1866  they  had  become  reduced  U>  15  hunt- 
ers or  40  men.  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol. 
Surv.  Can.  1888,  206b,  1889)  gave  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Peel  r.  and  La 
Pierres  House,  the  Tatlitkutchin  and 
Tukkuthkutchin  together,  as  337,  con- 
sisting of  185  males  and  152  females. 
Morice  estimated  their  number  at  150  in 
1906. 

Dakaz.— Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  261, 1906.  Dak- 
kadhn.— Petitot.  Antonr  oiu  lac  dcs  Esclavei. 
361, 1891.  Dakkadhi.— PeUtot,  Diet.  D^n^DindJie. 
XX,  1876  ('Hquinters').  Dea^othM  Loochoo.— 
8chool(!raf t,  Ind  Tribes,  li,  28, 1852.  DeegothM.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19, 1838. 
Degathee  Dineei. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
511,  1878.  DegotheM.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribei, 
HI,  542.  1853.  Degothi-Ktttohin.— Bancroft,  Nat 
Rtices,  1, 146, 1874.  Denitbee  DineM.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  49,  1802.  DegutheeDennee.— Franklin,  Sec. 
Exped.,  40, 1828  ('the  people  who  avoid  the  arrows 
of  their  enemii^  by  keepinfir  &  lookout  on  both 
sides').  Deguthee  Dine.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  n, 
213,  1802.  Deguthee  Dineet.— Mackenzie.  Vov.,  51, 
1801.  Dlgothi.— Ltitham,  Nat.  Races  Rius.  Emp.. 
292.  1SS4.  Digothi-Kutohin.— Simpson.  Nar.  of 
Discov..  103, 18^13.  Oena-de-ralt— Oolyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  iJy.U,  593. 1870.  Gens  de  rata.— Whymper, 
Alaska,  255.  1869.  Kld-ven-Kouttohin.— Petitot. 
Aiitour.  361, 1891  (gensdiilx)rdde8Praidc9).  Do- 
▼fa-Kuttchin.— Pelitot,  Diet.  D^nd-Dindji^.  xx, 
1876  ( '  people  at  the  end  of  the  prairie  *) .  Kukath« 
kutchin.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  147, 1874  (mis- 
print). Lapiene't  BCouie Indiana. — Kirkbv  in  Hind, 
Labrador  Penin.,  ii.  254, 1863.  LouchM.'— Petitot, 
Autour  (111  lac  des  E-sclaves,  361,  1891.  LonehiMz 
Proper.— Ros.s,  notes  on  Tinne,  S.  I.  MS.  474. 
Nattas-Kouttchin.- Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  En- 
claves, 361,  1S91  (marmot  people).  Hjlth.— Ibid. 
('between  otliern').  Porcupine.— Oolyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869, 593. 1870.  PoronpineBiver Indiana.— 
Win  m[>er.  Alaska,  255,  1869.  Qoarrelen.— Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  51.  1801.  (luaiTellera.~FrBnklin, 
Nar.  Joiini.  Polar  Sea,  261,  1824.  Quarellenra.— 
Balbi,  Atlius  Ethnog.,  821,  1826.  Rat  Indiana.— 
Hardesiy  in  Smith.^on.  Rep.  1866.  811, 1872,  Rat 
River  Indian*.— Whvmper,  Alaska,  256,'  1869. 
Squintem.— Uitham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
67.  18.^^.  Bquint-Eyes.— Franklin,  Nar.  Joum. 
Polar  Sea.  261,  1824.  Takadhl—Petitot,  Ma 
vooab..  ls(».  S.  I.  6613.  Takas.— Morice  in  An- 
throiM»s.  1, 261, 1906  ( Dakaz.  or).  TK'-kft*rth.— RosB, 
notes  on  Tinne. S.  I.  MS. 474  ('twisted').  Ta-kath 
Kutchin.— (.libbs,  MS.  notes  from  Rosb.  B.A.E. 
( '  wrv-Tiecke<l  people' ) .  Ta-Kiith-Kntohin.— Hind, 
I.abrador Penin. .11,254.1863.  Tdha-kU-Kuttohia.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  Di^n^-IMndjid,  xx,  1876  ('mountain 
race ' ) .  Tdha-  Kouttohin.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
desE8c;laves,:{61. 1S91  ('mountain pei^ple').  Tdha- 
kuttchin— IN'titotin  Bull. Soc.  G<^og. Paris,  charts 
1875.  Thycothe.— lAtham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond..  67, 1856.  Tuk-kuth.— HardLsty  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  lH('i6,  811.  1872.  Tukukth-Kutohin.— Dall, 
Ala.ska,  4;W.  1870.  Tttkkiith'-ktttohin'.— I>all  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  31, 1877.  Tukudh.— Keane 
in  Stanf(»r«l,  CVmipend.,  5-iO.  1878.  T^othae.— 
Balbi.  Atlas  Klhnog..  no.  821,  1828.  Tykothee- 
dinneh.— Franklin,  Nar.  Joum.  Polar  Sea.  261, 
1824.  Yukuth.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
^A'^,  1878  (misprint).  Tukuth  Kutehin.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  115, 1882  (mi.sprint). 

Tuklak.    A  Kiiskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
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lage  on  Kuskokwim  r.  below  the  Yukon 

portage,  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  1880. 
Tookhlajpimute.— Petroffin  10th  CenMUs.  Alaska,  17, 
1884.    Touckagnokmiut.— Zagoskin  in  Nout.  Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  .«?.,  XXI,  map,  18fiO. 

Tuklukyet.  A  Yukonikhotana  village, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  16  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tnkpafka  ('punk- wood,' *tinder').  An 
upper  Creek  village,  fron^  which  Niuyaka 
was  settled  in  1777.  According  to  Haw- 
kins it  was  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  prob- 
ably in  w.  (Jeorgia,  in  1 777.  It  contained 
126  families  in  1832.  Whipple  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3, 8, 1856)  speaks  of  a  rem- 
nant of  the  people  as  living  with  the 
Kichai  and  Kickapoo  on  Canadian  r., 
Ind.  T.  (Oklahoma),  in  1863. 

Punknot.— Weatlierford  (n'HB)  In  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  A  AT.,  I.  885,  183*2.  Toak  paf  oar.— Census  of 
1832  In  Schoolcmft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578.  1854. 
Topofkies.— Domeneoh.  Deserts  N.  A.,  I,  444, 1860. 
Toprofkies.— Jacob,  Life  of  P.  Gass,  121, 1859.  ToU- 
pauf-oau.— Hawkins  (1799), Sketch,  45, 1848.  Tuo- 
pauika.— Bnrtram,  Trav.,  462,  1773. 

Tnkpafka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  Canadian  r.,  about  8  m.  below 

the  mouth  of  Little  r.,  Okla. 
Topofkees.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8, 
8,  1856.    Tukpafka.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
U,  186,  1888. 

Tuknarika  ('sheep-eaters,*  referring  to 
the  mountain  sheep ) .  A  division  of  8ho- 
shoni  said  to  have  live<i  in  Yellowstone 
park,  subfiequently  in  w.  central  Idaho  on 
the  l^nihi  lork  of  Salmon  r.,  and  on  the 
Malade.  They  were  subseciuently  on  the 
Lemhi  res.,  Idaho,  but  in  1907  they  were 
removed  to  the  Ft  Hall  res.  They  num- 
bered 90  in  1904,  but  are  no  longer  sep- 
arately enumerated. 

(hreat  Kammas  Indians. — Valkenburgh  in  Ind.  Att. 
Rep.,  2:)5,  18ti5.  Kammas  Prairie  tribs.— Cooley, 
ibid.,  30.  LooHioo-rekah.— Mann,  ibid.,  1864, 172, 
1^66.  Kountain-Sheep-Eaters.— Hoffman  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Sim*.,  xxili,  297,  1886.  Salmon  Eiver 
Snakes.— Stuart.  Montana,  81,  1865.  Sheep-Eat- 
ers.—Doty  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  175. 1865.  Too- 
ooo  recah. — (JelM)W,  Sho-shonay  Vocab.,  19,  lfti8 
(ShfwIionI  name).  Took'-a-rik-kah.— Stuart,  op. 
cit.  Tucaricas.— i:.  S.  "^tut.  at  LarKe.  xvi.  346, 1878. 
Tuka-rflca.— GatM»het  in  (Jeoj^.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer., 
VII,  410,  1879.     Tu'kuari'ka— Hoffman,  op.  eit. 

Tnknlitlatnn.  A  former  villa)^  of  the 
Chajstacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Tu'-jfa-lit-la'-tib.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
Iii,2:i4,  1890. 

Tnkntniit.     A    former   village    of    the 
Rum^<ea  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
'    near  Monterev,  Cal. 

Santa  Teresea. -'Taylor  in  Oil.  Farmer.  Apr.  20, 
1860  (misprint  for  Santa  Teresa).  Tucutnat.— 
Ibid. 

Tnkwilisitnnne.  A  former  villageof  the 
Chii>*ta<*08ta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Tu'-kwi-li-si'  »<inn«'.— Dorw?v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  '£i4,  1890. 

Tula.  A  ]>rovinco,  probably'  in  w. 
Arkansati,  on  Arkansas  r.,  visited  by 
De  Soto's  army  in  ir>42.  As  the  language 
differed  from  that  of  the  Quai>aw  to  the 


E.,  the  people  were  possibly  of  the  Cad- 

doan  stock. 

Tula.— Bledma  (1544)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 

n,  106, 1860.    Tulla.— Qcntl.  of  Elvas  (1567),  ibid., 

179. 

Tnladi.    See  ToxOadL 

Tnlalip.  One  of  three  divisionB  of  the 
Twana,  a  Salish  tribe  on  the  w.  side  of 
Hood  canal,  Wash.  This  branch,  accord- 
ing to  Eells,  lives  on  a  small  stream,  near 
the  head  of  the  canal,  called  Dulaylip. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
Do'hleli'p.— Eells,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Twana  name). 
Dn-Ue-Ups.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1887,  605, 
1889.  VuhiTttp.- Eells,  MS.,  op.  cit.  (Clallam 
name).  Teelalap.— Hill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, S4th 
Cong. ,  3d  sesB. ,  81 ,  1857.  Thwli-lflp.— McCaw.  Pu- 
yallup  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Pavallnp 
name).  Tulalip.~Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1901,  704,  1902 
(name  of  res.  and  agency) . 

Tnlarefioi  f  Span. :  '  those  of  the  tulareSf ' 
or  tractk  oi  land  containing  iules  or 
reeds).  A  term  applied  loosely  to  the 
tribes  of  the  great  valley  of  San  Joa- 
quin r.  and  Tulare  lake,  and  even  of 
lower  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.  As  this 
territory  included  Moquelumnan,  Yo- 
kuts  ( Mariposan ) ,  and  Snoshonean  tribes, 
the  word  is  without  ethnic  significance. 
Until  July  20,  1903,  there  was  a  **Mis- 
sion-Tule  River  Consolidated  Agency" 
in  California,  when,  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  it  was  subdivided, 
part  becoming  the  Mission  res.  (with 
2,897  Indians  in  1908),  the  other  the  Tule 
River  res.  (with  151  Indians). 

Talarenos.— Mayer,  Mexico,  xi,  88,  1868.  Toolee- 
rayos.— Becchey,  Voy.,  i,  881,  1881.  Tola.— 
Emmons  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  201, 1858. 
Tulara.- Ibid.  Tulare  Lake  Indians. — Johnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  23,  1852. 
Tularenos.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  835, 1844. 
Tulare  River  Indians.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
511,  1854.  Tularesin.— Capron,  Hint.  Cal.,  20, 1854. 
Tule  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  686, 1902.  Tulu- 
raioe.— Bcoohey,  op.  cit.,  Ii,  401,  1831.  Tutas 
Talarenos.— Milhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  538,  1844 
( the  Palute'llying  on  the  streams  a.  of  Tulare  lake; 
misprint). 

Tnlares.  A  band,  probably  of  the  Ola- 
mentke,  formerly  livmfi;  on  the  n.  coast 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.,  but  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  1863.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iir,  421,  1863. 

Tule  Biver  Beiervation.  A  reservation 
of  48,551  acres  of  partly  arable  land  occu- 
pied by  151  Mission  Indians  of  various 
tribes  under  the  Tule  River  school  super- 
intendent, 8.  Cal. 

Tnlibee.  A  species  of  whitefish  ( Core- 
gojnis  tuMhee)  ot  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the C'anadian  N.  W. ,  the  mon jirrel 
whitefish.  The  Canadian-French  fonn 
of  the  word,  which  came  into  English  as 
tnlibee,  or  tuUiheey  from  n.  w.  Canada,  is 
torilihiy  representing  the  oionabi  of  the 
Cree-Chippewa  dialects  of  Algonquian, 
with  the  woll-known  interchange  of  n 
and  I  and  the  dropping  of  the  first  syl- 
lable. The  word  signifies  literally  *  mouth 
water,'  from  oton,  *ite  mouth,'  and  ahi^ 
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'water/  *  liquid/  referring  to  the  watery 

flesh  of  this  fish.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Tulik    (Aleut:    *  fissure*).      An    Aleut 

village  formerly  on  Umnak,  Aleutian  ids., 

Alaska,  situated  near  a  volcano  of  the 

same  name.     Pop.  26  in  1834. 
Tooleekakoi.— Elliott.  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225. 1875. 
Tulik.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  142,  1855.    Tu- 
liiukoe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiaki,  ii,  202, 1840. 

Tulkepaia  (Yuman:  Tulkepdia  venuna 
tche^hiixiUy  probably  meaning  *  spotted- 
belly  sparrows. ' — Corbuaier ) .  A  Ixxly  of 
Yuman  Indians,  popularly  known  as 
Apache  Yumas,  said  by  Corbuaier  (1886) 
to  have  recently  sprung  from  a  mixture 
of  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Yavapai.  Thev 
claimed  as  their  home  the  desert  stretch 
of  w.  Arizona  between  the  Colorado  r. 
and  the  country  of  the  Yavapai,  over 
which  they  roamed  until  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  May,  1873.  In 
1875  most  of  these,  numbering  in  all 
about  500,  were  removed  to  the  i!?an  Car- 
los res.,  where  thev  numbered  352  in  the 
following  vear.  They  speak  the  Yavapai 
dialect  with  a  few  lexical  differences. 
See  Toiitos.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Apache Tuma.—\Vhit«,  MS.  Hiat.  Apaches,  B.  A.E., 
1875.  Dil-ihayt.— Ibid.  Oo'hun.— Ibid.  Har-dil- 
ihayt.— Ibid.  (*  Red  country  Indians';  'Indians 
living  where  there  are  red  ants':  Apache 
name).  Hatilthc.— White  in  Zeltschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
870.  1877  (tlie  Tonto,  Yuma,  and  Mohave,  so- 
called  bv  the  Apache).  Ko-paya. — White  quoted 
by  Gatsc^et  Yuma-Sprachstamm,  370,  1877  (own 
name,  abbreviation  of  Tulke-p&ya).  Ko-uavi. — 
Gatschet,  ibid,  (own  name).  Ko'un.— White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  op.  cit.  Kowavi. — (Tat*»chet,  op. 
cit.  Kuhn.— Whit«,  MS.  Hist,  op.  cit.  (so-called 
by  Mexicans) .  Kun. — Ibid.  Katohon. — Corbusier 
misquoted  by  Shufeldt,  Ind.  Types  of  Beauty,  17, 
1891.  Natohous.— (>)rbu.sier  in  Am.  Antiq.,  viii, 
276,  1886  ('lizard':  Apache  name).  Queiuen.— 
Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Tmvel,  511, 1859. 
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Toleko- 
aya.— White  quoted  by  Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  411. 
olfopeya.— Ibid.  Tolkepaya.— ten  Kate.  Reizen 
in  N.  A..  199,  1885.  Tolkipeya.— White  quoted 
by  Gatschet.  op.  cit.,  871.  Tolkopaya.— Ibid. 
Ttilgopaya.— Ibid.  Tsilgopeya.— Ibid.  Tulkepaia 
venuna  tchehwale. — Corbusier.  op.  cit.  (=s|X)tted 
belly  T.) .  Tuhkapay*.— IlarrluRton  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xxi.  824,  1908  ('lizard  folk':  given  a* 
Tonto  name  for  themselves) .  Ta-vt^-pe'-Ku-toX.n^'— 
ten  Kate,  Synonj-mie,  5, 1884  (given  as  their  own 
name). 

Tullibee.     See  TuJibec. 

Tullihas.  A  village  situated  in  1755  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio, 
about  20  111.  above  the  forks,  and  occu- 
pied by  Dt^lawares,  Mahican,  andCaugh- 
nawaga. — Smith  (1791))  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  185,  1841. 

TulomoB.  Montione<i  as  a  tribe  or  divi- 
sion of  the  CoHtanoan  Indian}^,  probably 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  connecttHl  with  the  mis- 
sion of  Dolores.  Together  with  the 
Olhonen,  Ahwastes,  Altahmos,  and 
Romonans  they  have  been  called  Costa- 

nos.  "  (a.  L.  K.) 

Tu-lo-mos.— Schoolcraft.  Tnd.  Tribes,  ii.  506,  1852. 
TulumonoB. — I>ittham  in  Proc.  Philol.  S<k'.  Ixmd., 
79,  1X52-M.  Tuolomos.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Ian.  11,  1861. 

Tnlpkweyn  (rontr.  from  taraphrfn^e-u,  a 


species  of  snake).     A  Tonkawa  gens. — 
Gatschet,  Tonkawe  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Tulsa  (properly  Tdlgi^  contracted  from 
Tallahassee).  A  Creek  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  Arkansas  r.,  in  tp.  19  x.,  R.  12  e., 
Okla.  See  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
II,  186,  1888. 

Tulsa.  A  Creek  town  at  the  old  Creek 
council-ground,  at  Council  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Grave  cr.,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  the 
Creek    Nation,    Okla. — Gatschet,    Creek 

Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 
Lutohap6ga.--Gat*<chet,  ibid.,  186. 

Tnlshk.     A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T'ulck.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1890  (r=*A). 

TuliTxliun  ( TCtl'M^'sfin) .  Gi  ven  by  Dor- 
sey (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  235,  1890) 
as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  in  Oregon, 
but  identified  by  Sapir  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
264,  1907 )  as  merely  the  Takelma  name 
(Dalsalsdn)  of  Illinois  r. 

Tultschina  ('bathers  in  cold  water*). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Expd.,  i, 
407,  1851. 

Tnliika.  A  former  Pat  win  village  in 
Pope  valley,  Napa  co.,  Cal.  According 
to  Powers  the  Spaniards  carried  away 
most  of  the  tribe  in  1838  to  Sonoma  mis- 
sion, where  the  lan?er  portion  soon  died 
from  sniallix)x.  There  were  only  3  sur- 
vivors in  1842. 

Re'-ho.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  228, 
1877  (nanie<i  from  a  chief).  Tulkavs.— Tavlor  in 
(l&\.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860.  Tu-lo-kai'-^-Ml.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  Tuluka.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inf  "n.  1905. 

Tuluka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Afaska;  pop.  69  in  1880,  17  in  1890. 
Toolooka-anaoamute. — Petron  in  10th  Ceniitu, 
Ala.ska,  1<'>.  1884.  Tooluka-aaahamuto. — Ibid.,  map. 
Tulukagnagamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Tnlnksak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
villajtje  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska,  40  m.  above  Bethel;  pop.  150  in 
1880,  62  in  1890. 

lulukiak.—H alloc k  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix.  90, 1898 
(misprint) .  Toulaksiffamut. — Spurr  ( 1898)  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Tulnkaaf- 
miut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Tulwutmetunne  (*  people  in   the  open 

prairie').     A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 

metimue  formerly  residing  on  Coquille  r., 

Ore^. 

Tiil-wut'-me.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

232.  1S90.    lul'-wtit-me'  »4nn«'.— Ibid. 

Tnmac.  Said  to  be  the  westernmost 
settlement  of  the  Maricopa  on  Gila  r., 
s.  w.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — Orozco 
y  Borra,  Geo^i.,  348,  1864. 

Tnmacacori  (from  Pima  Tsu-ma-ka^- 
kark,  'curved  peak.' — ten  Kate).  A 
former  rancheria  of  one  of  the  •  Piman 
tril)eH,  probably  Sobaipuri,  on  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  s.  of  Tubac  and  8  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  s.  Arizona.  It  was  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1()97-1701,  and  afterwani 
l)eeanie  a  visita  of  Guevavi,  with  199 
natives   in   1764-67,  and   39  in  1772,  at 
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which  ilatc!  it  was  almost  in  ruiiu  from 
Apw;hedepre<lBtionHin  1769.  In  1764  or 
earlier  it  had  become  tlie  miBBion  of  San 
Joe^,  anri  was  occupied  an  such  nntil  1820, 
when  the  chun^h,  erected  by  the  Jeeuite 
in  1752,  wua  ilestroved  by  the  Apache. 
The  ruins  are  still  visible. 

— BancrotC  i'wdl^ 

ini.  D.  uajiwiui.— ot-iiiikt  (1A9T)  quoted  hj  Ban- 
etnU.  ibiit..  &i6  iTunmcanili.  or).  B.  Oifrtuo 
Tnin»|>mori.— Kino  (169;)  in  Doc  Hl«,  Mex.,  4th 
B..  I.  ■evi,  IrCie.  B.  OftTstuio  Tiuunoorl.— MiDJte 
quoted  by  lUnorofl.  Arii.  and  N.  Mex.,  SfiS,  ISRD. 
S(  CiLTttuo.— Vetiiigiu,  Hint.  Calo.,  T,  msp.  ITM. 
BiuBuudri.-CrijIi  <tT6e)[nI>nc.  HlBC.  Mex.,4th 
-■'■--■  •    ri.-Hardy.TmvoK41I, 


,     T*JMI 


I,  874,  1 


TnmalBDla  {Tii-ma-ie!<-i,ia).  A  tribe, 
probably  Moqueliimnan,  formerly  living 
at  Bod«^  bay,  Cal.,  and  sitealcing  a  lan- 
guage <)iuerent  from  theliallinomero,  the 
ncxttril)eti)theN. — (iibbain  Schoolcraft, 
Inil.  TrilKjs,  in,  102,  1853. 

Tomamar.  A  tribeorsubtribe,  evidently 
Coahuiltei'an,  encountered  n,  of  the  Kio 
{Irande  as  early  aa  1676,  when  Fernando 
del  lIo»^|iie  c-rotised  into  Texas  (Nat  tieog. 
Mae.,  XIV,  MM5,  1V03).  Pearly  in  the 
IKth  oentury  they  became  well  hnown  at 
^n  Fmndw^  Bolano  minion  on  the  Kio 
Grande  in  Mexico,  and  after  this  nni«ion 
bei-aine  San  Antonio  de  \'alero,  on  the 
Rio  San  Antonio  in  Texas,  some  meinbera 
of  the  tribe  fnllowed  it  (Baptismal  Rec.  of 
San  Antiiniode  Valero,  MS.),  Atthe first 
mission  nanii'd  they  mingled  freely  with 
the  TeroixKlame,  aTuninmar  beingatone 
time  chief  of  the  latter  band.  The  tribe 
rHneed  tiir  to  the  b.,  sometimes  being  met 
on  the  BraiuM  ( RsninoBa,  Diario,  entry  for 
Jnne  10,  171»,  MS.).  The  tribal  name, 
which  was  most  (iimmonly  written  Tnma- 
mar  and  Ticiiianiar,  8eemH  to  have  disap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  thelHth  cen- 
tury, (n.  E.  B.) 

Tiimuum.  -Fprnnnilndel  Bo9qup{1tlTSI.  op.  cIL 

TuiiuunB.^&ipiDO«a(1710).op.cit.  Tmnuur. — 
FcniHtidn  'It']  Borx)ue  |ltT!>).  op.  cit.  (given  u 

Tnmidok.  .\ccording  to  Powers,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Miwok  formerly  living  in  the 
region  of  Mokelumner.,  inCulaverasand 
Amador  cos.,  Oil.    In  rotdity  the  name 

haethesHnieelgnificance osTamu leko, q .  v. 
Tooni«lo«.— Pimu-r"  In  Overland  Mo.,  i.  324,  ItfTS. 
Tu'-mWok.— E'l.wer!'  In  Com.  N.  A.  Ethnol  .  ni. 
3t'J,  1R77. 

Tnmkoaftkyai{7'iiwQou'i*j/(M).  A  Bella- 
coola  gens  at  Talio,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Tthliep.  K.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tnmmell  ( Tum'-meli).  A  !klaidu  divi- 
sion livii^  along  the  k.  fork  of  American 
r.,  from  a  little  alioveCoionia  to  River- 
ton,  P:ldi)rad<i  i-o. ,  Cal.  (r.  h.  n. ) 

Tnmna  (projierlv  Duinna).  A  former 
Yokiit^  (.Mariposan)  tribe  that  livol  on 
upper  San  JoHtpiin  r.  and  k.  to  Kings  r. , 
(M.    They  were  one  of  the  tribes  that 
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ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  Rtates  by 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1651,  and  were  tlien 
placed  on  a  reserve  between  Chowchilla 
and  Kaweah  rs.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Dumnk.— Kroelwr  In  Univ.  CbI.  Pub..  Am.  Arch. 
andEt)i,.ii.Sll,19UT|properiuunvJ,  Losmnun.— 
Uenleylnlnd.AR.  Rep.,£l3.1S&4.  Thb-u.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.,  323. 1851;  Royce  In  IBth  Rep.  B.  A.  EL, 
782,  1899.    Iii«i-au.~lDd.  AB.  Reo..  ZS.  1861. 

Tump.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  7Z3,  1877),  "to  tump" 
signifies  "  to  draw  a  deer  or  other  animal 
home  through  the  woods  after  he  has 
been  killed":  a  word  in  um  in  the  hunt- 
ing regions  of  Miiine,  from  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algononian.  (a.  f.  c.) 

lumpatagQO.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( V'iaje, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de  U^z.)  as  heiiw 
friendly  to  the  Juniano  (Tawehash)  and 


Conchoe.    This  would  place  them  in  s.  w. 
Texas.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ttunp-Ung.  A  pack  strap  or  portage 
strap.  Bartlett  (Diet  of  Americanisms, 
723,  1677)  says;  "A  strap  placed  across 
the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  hack.  Used  in  Maine,  where 
the  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Indi- 
ana" The  first  part  of 
this  word  is  derived,' 
according  to  De  Cost 
Smith,  Irom  rnddlimfA^  ■ 
which  in  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Aleonqoi.  _ 
signifies  'pack  strap,' 
'burden  strap';  fine  is 
English.  According  to  tuh^-ukc  m  uu 
Prince  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907)  the  modem  Abnaki  form  is 
madomba,  and  the  present-day  Mash  pee 
td'mpdm.  (a.  t.  c.) 

Tnmpii.  AtribeorBnbtribe,ofunknown 
affinity,  represented  in  1726  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas  (Valero 
Burials.  1728,  partiUa  164,  MS.). 

Ttuntli  ('paint').  A Squawmish  vilify 
on  the  E.  side  of  Howe  ed.,  Brit.  Col.— 
Hill-Toutin  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Tnmiin.  A  name  said  by  Powers  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  349,  1877)  to  be  applied 
by  the  Miwok  N.  of  Stanislaus  r.,  Stanis- 
laus co.,  Cal.,  to  theirnorth em  congeners. 
Powers  derives  the  name  from  ta/mwa, 
'north.'  It  is,  however,  very  probably 
another  rendition  of  cAunMlojto,aterm  de- 
rived from  the  Miwok  cAumccA,  'south,' 
and  itself  signifying  'sontherners.'  Ct. 
Tamidfko.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Tnnagak.  An  Kekimo  village  in  the 
Knskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  71  in 

TuiuchuiilBt.~Uth  r«natu,  Alaska.  U4.  ISSt. 

iDiial.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tepe- 
hnane,    in     Durango,    Mexico;    definite 
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A  gens  of  the  Iowa,  consisting  of  the 
Tapothka,  Punghathka,  Munchinye,  and 
Kirokokhoche  subgentes. 

Too-num'-pe.— Morgan.  Anc.  8oc.,  166. 1877.  Tu'- 
iui«-p'i«'.— Doraey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  288, 1897. 

Tnnanpin.      A  gens   of   the    Missouri 

(q.  v.). 

Koon'-ouA.— Morgan ,  Anc.  8oc. ,  166, 1877.    Tu-ntf*'- 

p'i".— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 

Tnnanpin.  A  gens  of  the  Oto  (q.  v.). 
Me-je'-ri-ja.— Morgan ,  A  nc.  8oc. ,  166. 1877  (= •Woir ; 

f'iven  afl  distinct  from  Bear  gens).  Koon'-oha. — 
bid.  ('Bear').  K&»-toi'-ra-to«.— Dorsey  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  240,  1897  CWolf).  TunaP'-p'K— 
Ibid.  ('Black  bear'). 

Tnndastnsa  ( A  pache : '  water  spread  out, ' 
from  the  many  spring  forming  marshy 
areas).  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo  ruin 
on  a  low  elevation  between  two  washes 
entering  Forestdale  cr.  from  the  N.,  on 
the  White  Mtn.  Apache  res.,  10  m.  s.  e. 
of  Showlow,  Ariz.  It  was  partially  exca- 
vated in  1901  by  Dr  Walter  Hough,  of 
the  National  Museum,  who  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  a 
Zufii  clan  or  clans  on  its  northward  mi- 
gration. 8ee  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901,  289, 
1903. 

Forettdale  ruin. — Ibid. 

Tnndy.     See  Taieniy, 

Tnne88a88ah(  Vhere  there  is  fine  sand.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  formerly 
on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  perhaps  in  W^arren 
CO.,  Pa.,  and  occupied  bv  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  Onondaga. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  20O, 
299,  300,  1829. 

Tang.    The  Sun  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 

of  Hano,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  only  one  individual 

(a  man)  of  which  survived  in  1893. 
Tan'.— Fewkes   in    Am.    Anthr.,    vii     166,  1894. 
Tda'-wu.— Stephen  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  39.  1891 

4Hopi  name).    Tjon-a-ai'.— Ibid.  (Navahoname). 
'un.— Ibid. 

Tnngge  (Tewa:  'village  of  the  basket'). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  a  bare 
slope  near  the  thanks  of  a  stream  (which 
in  the  mountains  farther  s.  is  called 
Rio  de  San  Pedro,  lower  down  Ufia  de 
Gato,  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  ruins 
Arroyo  del  TiiiKjue),  at  the  n.  e.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sand ia  mts.,  in  Sandoval  CO., 
N.  Mcx.  It  wfu«  the  westernmost  of  the 
Tano  villages  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
was  evi<lentlv  in  ruins  in  1541,  the  date 
of  Coronado's  expedition,  having  l^een 
aban(lone<l  a  few  years  prior  to  that  date 
in  connequenco  of  an  attack  by  nomadic 
Indians  from  the  plain.s.  The  pueblo  was 
extensive,  forming  a  number  of  irregular 
Fouares,  and  the  houses  were  constructed 
oi  adobe  with  rubble  foundations.  See 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pai>ers,  iv,  109, 
121,  etseq.,  1S92. 

El  Tunque.— BaiHk'lier,  op.  cit.,  109.  Pueblo  de 
Tunque.— Doc.  of  1770<"ited  by  Bandelier.  ibid..  112. 
Tuny-ge.— Ibid..  l()9(nb(>rifiinalname).  Tuny-ke. — 
Bandrlior  in  Hitch.  N.  Mex..  201,  1885:  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Tapers,  ui,  129,  1890.  Tunque.— Bandelier  in 
RlU'h.  oi>.  cit.  Village  of  the  Basket— Bandelier 
in  Ar<'h.  Iii.st,  PH[)ers,  iv,  op.  cit. 

TungulungBi  (  Tun<j-nl'Ung^-8iy  'smallest 
turtle' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Tnngyaa.  According  to  tradition  of  t  he 
Santa  Clara  Indians,  an  ancient  Tewa 
pueblo  on  a  black  mesa  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  ford,  N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tnniakpuk.  A  Togiagmlut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  lower  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  137 
in  1880. 

TnaiAkhpak.— Petroff  in  10th  Census  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Tuniakpuk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  Ml, 
1906.    Tunniakhpuk.— Petroff.  op.  cit.,  17. 

Tunioa  (to,  an  article;  unV,  'people';  iba, 
nominal  suffix.— ^atschet).  Atribe,  form- 
ing a  distinct  linguistic  family  known  as 
Tonikan,  formerly  dwelling  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  Tunica  are  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi r^on  because  of  their  attachment 
to  the  French  and  the  faithful  service 
rendered  them  as  allies  in  contests  with 
neighboring  tribes.  When  first  visited 
they  lived  in  Mississippi  on  lower  Yazoo 
r.  In  1699  La  Source  (Shea,  Early  Voy., 
80,  1861 )  estimated  the  number  of  their 
cabins  at  about  260,  scattered  over  4 
leagues  of  countrv.  He  states  that 
they  lived  entirely  on  Indian  com 
and  did  no  hunting.  Gravier,  who  vis- 
ited the  tribe  in  1700,  states  that  they 
occupied  7  hamlets  containing  50  or  60 
small  cabins.  In  1706,  according  to  La 
Harpe,  the  Tunica  were  driven  from  their 
villages  by  the  Chickasaw  and  Alibamu 
and  joined  the  Huma;  and  it  is  said  that 
subsequently  they  killed  more  than  half 
that  tribe  and  occupie<i  ita  territory.  In 
1730  they  met  with  a  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  those  Natchez  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Chickasaw;  their  village  was 
burned  and  a  large  numberof  them  killed. 
In  17(>0  they  occupied  3  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  on  a  lake  at  Tunica 
bayou.  Baudry  des  Lozi^res  in  1802 
ascribed  to  them  a  population  of  120  men, 
a  total  of  alK)Ut  450. 

Hutchins  (Imlav,  West.Ter.,  419, 1797) 
notes  a  Tunica  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  upper  plantations  of 
Pte  Coupee,  containing  in  1784  about  20 
warriors.  Later  the  Tunit^  moved  up  to 
Markg.ville  prairie  in  Avoyelles  parish,  on 
the  8.  side  of  lower  Red  r.  Still  later  they 
appear  under  the  local  name  of  Avoyelles 
Indians  (not  to  be  confounded  with  an 
older  tribe  of  that  name),  a  name  applied 
also  to  the  Biloxi,  w  ho  settled  here  in  1762 
after  leaving  their  coast  seats.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Tunica,  consisting  of  alx>ut  30 
people,  are  now  e.  and  s.  B.  of  Marksville, 
the  parish  seat,  on  what  is  called  Marks- 
ville prairie.  They  speak  Tunica,  Creole, 
and  Knj^lish. 

Gravier' 8  description  of  the  Tunica  in 
1700  indicates  that  their  women  made  an 
excellent  fabric  of  mulberry  cloth;  there 
was  a  fair  divi.«ion  of  labor  between  the 
sexes;  the  men  cultivated  the  soil,  planted 
and  harvested  the  crops,  cut  the  wood 
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and  brought  it  to  the  cabin,  and  dressed 
the  deer  and  buffalo  skins;  the  women 
performed  the  indoor  work  and  made 
pottery  and  clothing;  polygyny  was  rare 
among  them  (Shea,  Early  \oy.,  134). 
The  Tunica  language,  hitherto  unknown 
or  unpublished,  was  studied  in  1886  by 
Gatjjohet.  It  is  vocalic  and  harmonious, 
rich  in  verbal  forms  and  possessinj^  also  a 
declension  of  the  noun,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  nominal  and  pronominal 
gender.  It  appears  to  have  no  genetic 
connection  with  any  other  family  of  lan- 
guages. 

Oottnioa.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  178,  1868  (misprint). 
Otonnioa.— Tonti  (1687)  in  Stiea,  DiseoT.,  226, 1852. 
Ruiuoat.~Siblcy  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff. ,  I.  724,  1832.  Tamco.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1542) 
in  French,  HlHt.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  178, 1850  (probably 
identical).  TanikSa.— Marquette  map  Cca.  1673) 
in  Shea.  Discov.,  1852.  Tanikwa.— Marquette 
quottMl  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  80,  1861.  Tonioas.— 
Pt^nicaut  (1700)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,61, 
1869.  Tonieaui.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Marvry,  D^., 
VI,  302,  1886.  Tonikas.— BOKSU,  Travels  La.,  I,  35, 
1771.  Toumaohas.— Benjuin-Duvallon,  TravelH  in 
La..  94. 180(>.  Toumika.— Oravior  (1700)  in  8hea, 
Early  Voy.,  13;^  ]8<il.  Touniw.— ^'oxe,  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Tounika.— Gmvler  (1701)  in  French, 
HiHt.  Coll.  I^.,  II,  80.  1875.  Tourika.— M^tairie 
(1682)  in  French,  ibid.. 22.  Tunoai.— Latham,  Es- 
says. 408,  1800.  Tunica*.— J efferys,  Frtmch  Dom. 
Am..  1,  145.  1761.  Tuni'-oka  an-ya-di'.— Dorsey, 
Biloxi  MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1892  ((me  of  the  Biloxi 
names).  Tu-ni'-okahao-ya'. — Ibid,  (another Biloxi 
name).  Tunsoat. — Sibley  miwiuoted  by  Sober- 
mcrhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  h.,  ii, 
27,  1814. 

Tnnicha.  Mentioned  as  a  Navaho  set- 
tlement, but  actually  intemled  to  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  tribe  in  and  about 
the  Tnnicha  mts*.,  N.  Mex.,in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  western  jK)rtion  of  the  tribe. 
Taxnecha.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  A.,  ii,  7,  1860. 
Tumicha.— Cortex  (17119)  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iil.pt. 
3. 119,  l>s56.  Tunicha  Indians.— Shepherd  ( 1859)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69, 3(;th  Cong..  Ist  mcsm.,  16, 1860. 

TniiTiliarbik.  A  former  Kskimo  settle- 
ment and  Dut<*h  trading  Htation  in  8.  w. 
Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i, 
18,1767. 

TnnimirmiTit  ( '  people  of  the  back  coun- 
try ' ).  One  of  the  two  suUli  visions  of  the 
Agomint  Hnkimo,  living  at  Pond  inlet, 
opening  into  Eclipse  sd.,  n.  e.  coast  of 

Baffinland. 

Toonoonek.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  3.59,  1824.  Tud- 
nunirmiut.— BoasinTrauH.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in, 
96, 18S5.  Tununirmiut.  — Boa.s  in  6th  Rep,  B.  A.  E., 
442,  IHMH. 

TniiTinirTiBirmiTit  (  'people  of  the  smaller 
Imck  country ' ).  A  subtril)e  of  Agomiut 
Kskimo  living  at  Admiralty  inlet,  the  n. 
shore  of  Cockburn  id.,  and  the  s.  shore  of 
North  Devon. 

Toonoonee-rooohiuh. — Parry,  Second  Voy..  370, 1824. 
Tudnunirouirmiut. — Boas  In  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wa«h.,  III.  96, 1885.  Tununirutirmiut.— Boasin6th 
Rep.B.A.E.,4r2.1SH8. 

Tunxis  (from  WHttunkHlmn,  'the  point 
where  the  river  bends.* — Trumbull). 
An  important  tribe  that  lived  on  middle 
Farmington  r.  near  the  great  bend,  about 
where  Farmington  and  Southington, 
Hartford  co..  Conn.,  are  now.  They 
were  subject  at  an  earlv  period  to 
Sequassen,   the  sachem  who  sold  Hart- 


ford to  the  Knelish.     Ruttenber  includes 

them  in  the  Wappinger.     They  sold  the 

greater  part  of  tneir  territory  in  16^M). 

About  1700  they  still  had  avilla^  of  20 

wigwams   at  Farmington,    but  in   1761 

there  were  only  4  or  6  families  left. 
Junoki'et.— Wadungum,  a  Mobegan  cbief  (1700), 
In  N.  V.  D«ic.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  614.  1854  (mlnprint). 
Sepot.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
H.,  X,  101,  1809.  Mpoua.— Ibid.  Bopiia.-^onet, 
Ind.  Bull.,  13,  1867  (alno  uied  for  the  Esopus). 
Tunokftit.— Trumbull,  Ind.  NameB  Conn.,  74,  1881 
(early  form).  TunzU.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass. 
HiAt.  8o<>.  Coll.,  iMt  8.,  X,  104, 1809.  VBxns.— R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
74,  1881. 

Tuolumne  (Tti-oV-um-ne).  A  collective 
term  for  the  tril)e8  on  Tuolumne  r.,  Cal., 
all  or  most  of  whom  were  probably  of 
Moquelumnan  stock.  Merriam  (Am. 
Anthr.,     ix,    341,    348,     1907)     distin- 

?:uishe8  the    Tuolumne    tribe    of   this 
amily. 

Fawalomnet.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  460,  1874. 
Sololumnet.— Hale,  £thnol.  and  Philol.,  6S0, 1816. 
SolunuiMs.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Tawalemnes.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  4d0,  1874. 
Totuerlemniet. — Taylor,  op.  clt  To-wal-um-ne. — 
Fremont,  Oeog.  Memoir,  16,  1848.  TaolnmiM.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  nr,  407,  1854.  Tu-oF- 
um-ne.— Merriam  in  Am.  Antbr.,  ix,  848,  1907. 
Tttoltmmes.— Taylor,  op.  clt.  TurealemaM. — Hale, 
Ethiiol.  and  Philol.,  630,  1846.  Toluama.— Bar- 
bour in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  .%M  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  261, 
1853.  To-lum-ne.— Roy(;e  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
782,  1899. 

Tnpichihasao.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  in  1687. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 1723. 

Tnpirbikdjuin.  A  summer  settlement 
of  the  Kingnait  Okomiut  Eskimo  near 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  s<l. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tnpo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
PapafifO  or  Sobaijniri,  12  to  16  leagues  w. 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac. ;  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1696. 

Cops.— Mange  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Aric.  and 
N.  Mex.,  I,  3&8, 1889.  Topo.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  I.  266,  1856.  Tups.— Mange 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  866, 1889. 

Tnpo.  A  former  rancheria,  apparently 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1 701 .  Situated  in'a  volcanic  desert  abont 
10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Aibacusi.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  495.  1884.    Tupo.— Ibid. 

Tups.  A  tribe  of  Karankawan  affilia- 
ti(m  that  entered  Nuestra  Sefiorade  la  Can- 
delaria  mission  (q.  v. )  on  San  Gabriel  r., 
Texa.M,  in  1750.  In  the  same  locality 
there  were  three  missions,  one  avowedly 
assigned  to  Tonkawan  tribes,  the  secona 
to  the  Bidai-Arkokisa  group,  and  the 
third,  \jA  Candelaria,  to  the  Karankawan 
group.  The  tribes  represented  there 
were  the  Coco,  Karankawa,  Tups,  Cu jane, 
F'^stepisas,  and  Esquein  (Testimonio  de 
Dilijzenoias,  doc.  12,  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro;  Let- 
ter of  Fray  Marfa  Ano  de  los  Dolores, 
1750,  ibid.,  doc.  18).    After  Candelaria 
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miaeion  was  abandoned,  a  part  of  the 
tribe  went  with  the  Cocoe  to  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.    See  7o/w».  (h.b.b.) 

Tkops.— Pedro  Ramon  in  doc.  10.  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz,  cri.  1756.  Tup.  — Morfi, 
Mem.  Hitct.  Tex.,bk.  ii,  ca.  1782.  MS. 

Tupuie.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mii*sion,  San  trancisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tapainte.  A  village,  presumably  0»- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tnpngtikutteh  ( Tu-piiy-ti-hit^-Uh,  *grasB- 
nut  eaters*).  A  Pavioteo  band  formerly 
on  Carson  r.,  w.  Nevada. — Powers,  Inds. 
W.  Nevada,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Tnquiian.  A  Maricopa  settlement  on 
Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  (ie<>g.,  348,  1864. 

TuramL  A  Costan(jan  village  formerly 
within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mi!«ion,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Turasi  ( *  where  t  here  are  i»ea<.'hei?  * ) .  A 
Bmali  pueblo  of  the  Taranumare,  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Turatu.    The  Elk  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 

N.  Mex. 

Tvra'ta  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  £., 

1910  ■  tai'na^ '  jieople ' ) . 

Tarco.     S<»e  T\irk. 

Turghestlttattm.     A  Tolowa  village  on 

the  Pacific    c<ja«t  n.   of  the   mouth    of 

Klamath  r.,  Cal. 

Ta-Uel'-ttta  »an'  n«.— Dortev.  Chftrt>  M>.  WM-ah.. 
B.  A.  £..  ISM.  Ta  kfa^l'Uate'-Be.— DoPK^v.  Smith 
River  M.S.  vr»CHb..B.A.E.,lKM.  Tu  rxfa'U'  Ua'- 
tia.— DorM*y,  Naltunnetuuue  MS.  vo<ab.,  B.  A. 
£..  183.  1S84. 

Turip.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
about  8  m.  above  the  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
California.  {a.  l.  k. ) 

Tarisai.     A  former  ranch eria,  nrobablv 

of  the  Sobaipuri.  and  a  visita  of  the  Jesuit 

mift'ion  of  Suamca.     Pro^>ably  ^!ituilte<i  on 

or  near  the  Kin  Santa  Cniz  in  .»».  Arizona 

or  N.  Sonora. 

8.  Pedro  TurUai.— BMnon>ft,  Ariz.  an«l  N.  Mex.. 

871.  l^^y  (ttft«r  early  d<K>.  <. 

Turk.     A  nickname  (  Kt  Tnrro)  piven 

by  the  nieml^er?  of  Corona<l<)'s  ex})edi- 

tion  in  1540-42  to  a  native  of  the  province 

of  Harahev  ( identitied  with  the  Pawnee 

country),  biH-aiij^*  of  hi.<  peculiar  hea<l- 

dress.     The  Turk,  who  wiu?  a  'Slave''  at 

Pecos   pueblo  (Cieuye),  N.  Mex.,  pn»b- 

ably  first  l>e<-an.*ie  of  a  dej^ire  to  return  to 

his  pe<jple,  later  at  the  iii.«^li^tion  of  the 

Pueblos  who   had  i-uffereil   alnxitij-s  at 

the  hands  of  the  Sjtaiiiard.**,  repre:?<^nteil 

to  Coronado  tliat  in  i^nivira,  and  esi»e- 

cially  in  Ilaraheyand  **the  <iuaes.'*  there 

was  much  ^t»ld,  which  he  calle<l  artH.^ijf 

(q.  V. ;.     Fire<l  with  enthu.«<ia.^m  at  what 

the  Indian  hud  t«  lid  him.  Ct>nniado start eil 

with  hijj  army  from  Tiiruex  «»n  the  Rio 

Grande    the    f«»llowin^    jBpriiijr    (1M1\ 

guidetl  by  the  Turk  antl  actN^infxanietl  by 

a  Qui>'ira  Indian  named  Ysopete.    After 


wandering  for  some  time  on  the  Staked 
plains  of  e.  New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas, 
Coronado  became  convinced  that  the  Turk 
was  trying  t<»  lead  the  army  astray,  where- 
on he  put  him  in  irr»ns,  sent  back  to  the 
Rio  Grande  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
placed  him.'^lf  under  the  gairlance  of  Yso- 
pete, and  in  42  days  of  north  ward  jour- 
neying reached  the  country  of  Qui^'J^t 
in  the  present  Kansas.  Traveiang  the 
length  of  this  province,  Coronado,  after 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  Kansas  r. 
whence  he  summoned  Tatarrax,  chief  of 
Harahev,  which  lav  next  bevond.     Re- 

w  •  V 

gardless  of  the  presence  of  Tatarrax  with 
200  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
Turk  l)elonge«l,  and  whom  the  latter  en- 
deavore«1  to  tet  against  the  Spanish  iont 
of  'SO  men,  the  treacherous  guide  w« 
strangle<l  to  death,  and  Coronado  pre- 
pare<l  for  his  return  journey.     (  f.  w.  h.  » 

Turkey  Hill.  A  small  village  near 
Derby,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset.  In  1761  there  were 
onlv  a  dozen  Indians  there. — Binlsev 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
111,  1809. 

Turkey  town  (translation  of  the  native 

tenn    Guil^'*f'/giidu'hftu'%i\^  and    derive*! 

from   the    name  of  a  chief,  Turkey  or 

Little    Turkey).      A    former     Cheroke.* 

settlement  on  the  w.  iMink  of  Ctxiea  r, 

oppM>^ite  the  present  Center,   Cherokee 

CO.,  Ala.  (j.  M.) 

Owi'-dl'rmdiihu'Ti.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  v_»i.  19i»>  M'herokee  namet.  TuriEey  Tvwa  — 
Doc.  of  i7/.>  .juou-d  by  Ro.W'e  in  5«h  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
14^.1•^-7. 

Tnmiptown    (from    the     native     term 

Vlun'i/i,     *tul»er    place*).      A     former 

Cherokee  settlement  on  Tumiptown  cr., 

al)ove  Kllijay.  (lilmer  c<>.,  Ga.     (j.m. ) 

Turnip  MounUua.— !>»<•.  of  17V9jriii<Hed  bv  Rurce 
in  Mh  lUp.  B.  A.  E..  144,  ISgT.  XTl&i'yL  — Moonev 
in  lirth  Rop   B.  A.  E..  .V12.  1«0. 

Turquoise.  Sti  »nes  of  greenish  hue  were 
esjH.vialIy  value«l  by  the  American  ab<^>- 
rijriiie:^.  and  this  was  <lue,  apiiarently,  t'> 
the  asfjociation  of  (vrtain  religious'  no- 
tions with  the  ctdor.  Turqutdse  is  one 
of  the  most  l»eantiful  of  the  green  gem 
stoiie.^,  and.  aci*ori1ing  to  Clark  and  Diller. 
is  a  hydrous  aluminum  sulphate  coloreii 
by  a  copjHT  phosphate,  containing  also  a 
little  irrm  and  matrnesia.  It  displays  a 
wide  ranire  of  pale  bluish  and  grree'nish 
tints,  and  <KVurs  in  thin  seams  or  in 
p<_K-kets  a.sHH-iateil  with  eruptive  rocks,  or 
as  iirain-*  and  ] Kibbles  in  the  Kands  and 
jniivels  t»f  the  valleys.  It  is  found  in 
varif»us  linalities,  notably  in  Colorado, 
New  Mrxieo,  Utah.  N'evaila,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  mineti  by  the  natives  in 
pre-Spanish  times  at  Cerrillos  mt.,  near 
Santa  F. ,  N.  Mex.  ( Blake K  and  on  Tur- 
quoise mt.  in  C<H*hise  co.,  Ariz. 

The  tir-t  Si>anb*h  explorers  found  this 
htniie  in  u>e  for  personal  ornaments  by 
the  native  tril>es,  and  it  appears  that  they 
had  I  teen  ctinducting  mining  operatioiMi 
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on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  especially  at 
Los  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex.,  where  many  of 
their  rude  stone  mining  hammers  and 
sledges  have  been  found  (see  Mines  and 
Quatries).  It  is  even  sunnised  that  the 
more  highly  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico 
found  and  utilized  this  source  of  themuch- 
valued  gem.  The  turcjuoise  is  highly 
prized  by  the  prt^8ent  tribes  of  the  arid 
region,  and  is  ground  into  beads  and 
pendants,  which  are  pierced  by  the  aid  of 
primitive  drilLs,  and  is  made  into  settings 
for  mo!<aic  work  (see  Mosaic).  Kunz 
states  that  "the  selling  price  is  now 
[1886]  very  low,  the  Indians  disposing  of 
their  si>eciniens  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  the  contents  of  a  mouth,  where  they 
usually  carry  them.  A  string  made  of 
many  hundreds  of  stones  they  value  at 
the  price  of  a  pony."     JSee  Utahlite. 

Consult  Blake  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s., 
XXV,  1858;  Silliman  in  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  XXXII,  1881;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  11,  1896;  (2)  in  17th 
Kep.  K  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 1898;  (3)  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  IIKM;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Clark  and  Diller  in  Am. 
Jour.  iSci.,  8d  s.,  xxxii,  1886;  Pepper  (1) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Tnrtleback.     See  Stojieu-ork. 

Turtle  Mountain  Sioux.  An  Assiniboin 
band  o('cnr)ying  a  reserve  of  640  acres  at 
the  base  of  Turtle  nit.,  12  m.  s.  e.  of  Delo- 
raine,  Manitoba.  They  numbered  45  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1908',  when  30  of  their 
numl>er  joined  the  Oak  I>ake  band  on  its 
reservation  5  m.  n.  of  Pipestone,  Mani- 
toba. 

Turtle  Portage.  A  Chippewa  station  in 
Wisconsin,  occupied  by  the  tribe  for  a 
long  time  l)efore  settling  at  Flambeau 
lake.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Scxj. 
Coll.,  V,  192,  1885. 

Tnrtletown  (trans,  of  .<w1%//<;7,  'turtle*). 
A  Cherokee  settlement  in  upper  Georgia 
about  the  fwriixl  of  the  removal  of  the 
tril)e  in  18:fe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tnrwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindrical 
fossil  inarke<l  in  rings).  An  extinct  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Turwll'lanatai'na.— M.  C.  Steven  wn.  note.s,B.AE., 
1910  (tai'na=  'people'). 

Tnsanes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  k.  Mexico 
or  H.  Texas,  i)ro!)ably  Coahuiltwan.  Ac- 
cimling  to  Portillo  ( Apuntes  para  la  Hist. 
Antig.  (le  (^oahuila  y  Tex.,  285,  1888), 
who  calls  them  **Tusiin  or  Carrizo,"  213 
of  their  nunil)er  were  at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  mission  in  1761. — Orozco  v  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

TuBcalnca.     Sec  Tdsrnlusa. 

TuicarawaB.  \  former  settlement  of 
Delawares  and  Wyandot  on  Tuscarawas 
r.,  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  r. 
It  was  near  the  great  trail  leading  from 
Muskingum  on  the  s.  and  Sandusky  on 


the  N.  to  the  Indian  settlements  in  w. 
Pennsylvania,  being  situated  almost  due 
w.  from  Shingas  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  r.  The  early  traders  gave  the 
name  Muskingum,  or  Elk's  Eye,  to  the 
three  streams  now  known  as  the  Muskin- 
gum, TuscarawaSi  and  Big  Sandy.  On 
account  of  its  location  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  three  trails,  this  settlement, 
which  was  made  some  time  before  1750. 
was  well  known  to  traders.  Gist  passed 
through  it  in  the  year  named  on  his  way 
to  Muskingum,  when  it  was  composed 
of  a  few  wigwams.  After  1758,  when 
Tamaque  (q.  v. ),  or  King  Beaver,  the 
leading  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the 
Ohio,  left  w.  Pennsylvania  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne,  he  made  this  his 
headquarters,  and  from  this  time  the 
place  was  fre(]uently  spoken  of  as  *'The 
Beavers  Town.*'  After  Zeisberger  and 
his  Delaware  converts  deserted  tne  Mo- 
ravian settlement  on  Beaver  r..  Pa.,  they 
moved  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  which 
at  once  became  the  center  of  missionary 
effort  among  the  western  Indians.  Ta- 
maque became  one  of  the  converts.  The 
Moravian  missionary  Heckewelder  la- 
bored for  many  years  in  this  field,  during 
which  time  he  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians 
led  by  the  white  renegade  Simon  Girty. 
Heckewelder  says;  **ln  the  year  1762, 
while  I  lived  at  Tuscarawaa  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, they  [the  Delawares]  were  set- 
tled on  that  nverand  its  branches."  Bou- 
Suet*8  force  encam^ted  near  the  place  in 
>ct.  1 764,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  in 
terror  before  the  advancing  army,  leaving 
about  100  wigwams,  an  evidence  of  their 
numbers.  At  this  time  the  village  had 
been  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of 
about  150  families  of  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
Wyandot,  Miami,  and  Mingoe.  McCul- 
lough  speaks  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
where  a  '* number  of  traders  resided" 
(McCullough,  Narr.,  in  Border  Life,  104, 
1839;  see  also  the  Journal  of  Bouquet  Ex- 
pedition, 13,  1765;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  ii,  227,  1901,  and  letter  of 
General  Gage,  ibid.,  app.  F).  A  number 
of  Indians  met  Bouquet  at  Tuscarawas, 
making  overtures  for  peace.  The  army 
movcHi  on  to  Muskingum,  where  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  after  which  a  number  of 
white  prisoners  were  given  up  and  hos- 
tages given  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners 
at  Ft  l*itt  in  the  coming  spring.  Many 
of  the  Indian  warriors  followed  their 
former  captives,  whom  they  had  learned 
to  hold  in  high  regard,  back  to  Ft  Pitt, 
but  many  of  these  captives  returnefl  not 
long  aftefwanl  to  their  Indian  homes  on 

the  Tuscarawas.  (g.  p.  d.  ) 

Beaver's  Town.— Croghan(  1761)  in  Mats.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4lh  ».,  IX,  379,  1871.  Beaver  Town.— Hutch- 
iiiH  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped..  1766.  Xi 
Beaver's  Town.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  67, 17 
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l«w»r».—M(!Cul  lough  11764),  Nirr..  IW,  1839. 
inw(.— Crosluin  U'l»>ln  Kupt>,  Went.  Penti.. 
1l>lk  tH16.  TuuarfeWM. — Lewfii  Evut"' Tnnn 
««!— Lo«k<cl.  Hint.  MIn.  L'nit. 


Tucaroni  (ffkiiru'rii',  'benip  (tather- 
ete,'  theAixiri/nxtmfanniibmum,crlniiian 
hemp,  beinic  a  plant  of  many  veea  among 
the  Canilitia  Tu-ai^arora;  the  natiw  form 
of  this  appellative  is  impenonal,  there 
beinK  no  expremt'd  pronominal  affix  to 
indicate  jierHon,  numlier,  or  (tender). 
Formerly  an  important  i^nfeileration  of 
trit>ei<,  BjieakinK  langunKPS  cognatt-  with 


IhiiM'  ••!  till-  IriH|iitiian  liiigiiiplic  );riiii|>. 
.  ami  -Iwllinir.  wlu'ii  (in-t  cm-.miiteri>ii, ..,, 
the  Hoiiiioki-,  Ni'ii-ic,  Tiiw  (Torhuiitji  or 
Sarlu.DK'i'),  and  I'anilifi.  rs.,  N.  ('.  The 
eviilumv  (iniHii  fmiii  the  testimony  of 
writiTv  (■i'ntfiii[>oriry  ivitli  tln'ni,  vn- 
firiiK-il  in  |Birt  liy  tr.iditi.iii.  niakea  it  ap- 

IMwrtliut  while  iM'i'iipyint;  tliic  I'rimitivti 
iat>itat  the  Tiim'an>ni  league  ViW  coiii- 
p<»>e<)  of  at  liTiet  tlini'  tril-al  eonstilHeiit 
memlN>rv.  each  U>arint;  an  initejH'ndent 
aad  fxi-lii!>ive  at>p«>llation.  The  niinit~i 
of  lhi.-H.'(i>mponi'ntmenitH>r!<Ptill  survive 
in  the  irjiliiiiinM  of  the  Tii»^.'arora  now 
dwellinji  ill  w.  New  York  and  h.  (Intario, 
Caii:i'li).  Thi' liivl of th(>m' tribal iiiim.r' in 
'Pi^opli'  of   the  S«h 
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{Hist.  Six  KationH,  34,  1828)  wrote  these 
tribal  appellations  "  Kautanohakan," 
"Kauwetseka,"  and  "Tuficarora "  re- 
Bpeetively,  and  (p.  31)  refers  also  to  the 
"Eeaiirora,  or  Tui<carora,"  from  nbich 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Eeauroia  is  a 
STDonyni  of  Skaru'r^"'.  According  to 
the  Bameautbority  {p.  36),  the Tuscarora, 
OD  traditionary  evidence,  poneflaed  in 
early  tiinea  the  "country  lying  between 
the  Hea  t^bores  and  the  moontaina,  which 
diviile  the  Atlantic  stales,"  in  which 
they  bad  LM  lai^  towns  and  could  master 
6,000  warriors,  probably  meaning  per- 
sons. I^wsun,  a  t>etter  authority,  «-rol« 
that  in  1708  the  Tuscarora  had  15  towns 
and  ab-Kit  1,'JCIO  warriors — perhaps  a 
mhiiiiiiim  estimate  of  the  trac  number  of 
their  fijihtinj.'-men;  and  Johnson  (Le- 
gendf,  eti-.,  of  the  Iroquois,  1S81)  says 
that  the  Tuscarorain  Xortb  (."arolina  hjKl 
6  towns  and  1,200  warriors,  which  was 
probably  approximately  true  o[  the  Tus- 
carora  proper.  Oil.  Barnwell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  South  Carolina  forced  in  the 
war  of  1711-12,  said  that  the  Tiiecarora 
or  "the  enemy  lan't  lie  lert  than  1,200 
or  l.JOO  [warnors],  which  may  l«  eaaly 
judgeil  by  their  large  settlements:"  bat 
(Jov.  Spotswood  of  Virginia  placed  their 
lighting:  Pirenfzth  at  2,t)IIO  men  in  1711. 
According  to  Barnwell  theTuscarora  had 
3  towns  oti  I'amlico  r.,  of  which  oue  was 
Ucouhnenint,  but  that  most  of  their 
townH  were  on  Neiu<e  r.  and  its  many 
affluentc.  Some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Tii»:aron 
may  In-  ohtained  from  the  terms  of  the 
truce  dii'lan-d  between  the  Tuscarora 
and  Col.  Barnwell  in  1712.  Itwaf  agreed 
therein  thatthe  Tuscarora  were  "to  plant 
only  on  Neuse  river,  the  creek  the  fort  is 
on, iiuiltiiigall claimstoother lands.  .  .  . 
ToijiiitHll  (irctcnsiona  to  planting,  fish- 
ing, liunlinf;  or  ranging  to  all  lands  lying 
lietween  Seusie  river  and  Cape  Fcare, 
that  entirely  t-i  be  left  to  the  So.  Carolina 
Indians,  anil  to  b(>  treated  as  enemies  if 
found  in  those  ranges  without  breach  of 
|MMi-e,  and  the  enemy's  line  shall  be  be- 
tween NeiL-«  and  Bamblico  ,  .  .  fishing 
on  I".  It  h  sidi-s  Bear  river."  Thia  would 
indiciLte  that  Cape  Fear  r.  was  the  south- 
ern lnundarv  of  the  Tuscarora  territory. 
//i-/i.r./.— The  data  for  the  hietorjr  of 
the  Tusiarora  ari-  meager  and  fragmen- 
tary, hence  while  they  were  at  firet  an 
imii-ir(aut  peojile  of  North  Carolina,  little 
is  detinil.-ly  known  reparriing  them,  and 
licile  usual  1  v  aimlies  to  only  a  part 
'  pt'Oplc.  The  firrt  authentic  infor- 
iin  conivming  the  Tuscarora  is  that 
•■led  by  l.Aw-son,  the  Suneyor- 
Tid  I  if  \'orth  Carolina,  who  knew 
1  well,  biiving  lived  in  clone  contact 
thiiii  fi.r  many  Tears.  His  History 
a,  having  been  written  aboot 
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1709  and  published  in  1718,  contains 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  Tu8(iarora  during 
the  most  eventful  j)eriod  of  their  history, 
namely,  that  covering  the  years  1711  to 
1713.  During  this  time  they  fought  two 
wars  with  the  colonists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  were  effectively  aided  by  those 
of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  reenforced 
by  their  tributary  Indian  allies.  The 
first  war  began  with  the  capture  of  I^awson 
and  the  Baron  De  Gniffenried  by  about 
60  Tuscarora  and  the  comlemnation  to 
death  of  the  former  in  Sept.  1711.  Im- 
mediately following,  a  portion  of  the  Tus- 
carora under  ilencock,  the  C-oree,  Pam- 
lico, Matanmskeet,  Bear  Rivers,  and 
Machapungo,  conspired  to  cut  off  the 
whites,  e«ch  one  of^the  tribes  agreeing  to 
operate  in  its  own  district  whence  they 
were  being  driven  by  the  stead v  encroach- 
ment of  the  colonists.  This  compact 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  about  130  of 
the  colonists  on  Sept.  22,  1711,  on  Trent 
and  Pamlico  rs.,  by  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Col.  Barnwell  was  sent  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  aid  the  hard-pressed  colonists  of 
North  Carolina,  and  succee<led  in  driving 
the  Tuscarora  into  one  of  their  palisaded 
towns  about  20  m.  above  Newl)ern,  N.  C, 
where  he  defeated  them  and  later  in- 
duced them  to  accept  ttTins  of  peace;  but 
Barnwell  violate<l  this  treaty  by  seizing 
some  of  the  Indians  and  sending  them 
away  into  slavery.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  war  l)etwe<*n  the 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  and  the  pt»ople 
of  North  Carolina.  Again  anapi^eal  was 
made  to  South  Carolina  for  aid,  which 
resf»onded  by  sending  Col.  James  Moore 
with  a  stnall  militia  force  and  about  900 
tributary  Indians. 

Of  the  Tuscarora,  Lawson  said  thattliey 
posst'ssed  many  amiable  (lualities;  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  ** really  better  to  us 
than  we  have  l)een  to  them,  as  they  al- 
ways freely  give  us  of  their  victuals  at 
their  quarters,  while  we  let  them  walk  by 
our  doors  hungry,  and  do  notoftt^n  relieve 
them.  We  look  upon  them  with  disdain 
and  scorn,  and  tlunk  them  little  better 
than  beasb<  in  human  form;  while  with 
all  our  religion  and  education,  we  possess 
more  moml  defcjrmities  and  vices  than 
tlu*se  people  do."  This  attitude  of  the 
whites  toward  the  Indians  naturally  led 
to  the  troubles  later,  which  ended  in  much 
l>loodshe<l  and  cruelty  on  lx)th  sides.  Al- 
though the  Tuscarora  were  regarded  as 
mild,  kind.  peaceabU',  ingenious,  and  in- 
dustrious, they  were  speedily  brutalized 
by  the  vices  of  the  colonists  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact;  their  women  were 
<lebauch€»<l  by  the  whites,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  ki(lnapi>ed  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  The  rolonists  of  North  Car- 
olina, like  their  Puritiui  brethren  of  New 
England,  did  not  recognize  in  the  Indian 
any  right  to  the  soil,  hence  the  lands  of 


the  Tuscarora  and  of  their  Inditm  neigh- 
bors and  allies  were  appropriated  without 
thought  of  purchase.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  such  conduct  on  the  ])art 
of  the  whites  should  eventually  have 
awakened  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  erstwhile  amiable  Tusca- 
rora, which,  fomented  by  these  and  other 
grievances,  finally  ripened  into  a  hatred 
which  led  to  resistance  and  reprisal. 

Perhaps  the  most  lucid  and  condensed 
statement  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
Tuscarora  before  vainly  attempting  to 
right  them  is  contained  in  a  petition  made 
to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1710.  More  than  a  year  before 
the  massacre  of  1711  the  Tuscarora  had 
oflBcially  formulated  a  number  of  propo- 
sals embodying  their  grievances  and  their 
desire  to  have  these  adjusted  or  removed 
by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  to  this  end 
they  sent,  through  the  Conestoga  (Sus- 
quehanna), an  emoassy  with  these  pfunfic 
overtures  to  the  people  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council  dispatched  two  commis- 
sioners to  meet  this  embassy  at  Cones- 
toga  on  June  8,  1710,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  Tuscarora  emissaries,  they  found 
Civility  and  four  other  Conestoga  chiefs, 
and  Opessa,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  the  presence  of  these  officials  the 
Tuscarora  ambassadors  delivered  their 

Proposals,  attested  by  eight  wampum 
elts,  at  the  same  time  informing  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  that  these 
were  sent  as  an  overture  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  un- 
til the  following  spring,  when  their  chiefs 
and  headmen  would  come  in  person  **to 
sue  for  the  peace  th(»y  so  much  desired." 
By  the  first  belt,  the  elder  women  and 
the  mothers  besought  the  friendship  of 
the  Christian  people,  the  Indians  and 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  so  thev 
might  fetch  wood  and  water  without  risk 
or  danger.  By  the  second,  the  children 
l)orn  and  those  about  to  be  born,  implored 
for  room  to  sport  and  play  without  the 
fear  of  death  or  slavery.  By  the  third, 
the  young  men  asked  for  the  privilege  to 
leave  their  towns  without  the  fear  of 
death  or  slavery  to  hunt  for  meat  for 
their  mothers,  their  children,  and  the 
aged  ones.  By  the  fourth,  the  old  men, 
the  elders  of  the  people,  asked  for  the 
consummation  of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that 
the  forest  (the  paths  to  other  tribes)  be 
as  safe  for  them  as  their  palisaded  towns. 
By  the  fifth,  the  entire  tribe  asked  for  a 
firm  peace.  By  the  sixth,  the  chiefs 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
T)eace  with  the  government,  people,  and 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  they 
would  ])e  relieve<l  from  **  those  fearful 
apprehensions  they  have  thi^se  several 
years  felt."  By  the  seventh,  the  Tus(»a- 
rora  begged  for  a  "cessation  from  mur- 
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dering  and  taking  them,"  so  that  there- 
after they  would  not  fear  *'a  mouse,  or 
anything  that  ruffles  the  leaves."  By 
the  eighth,  the  tribe,  being  strangers^  to 
the  people  and  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, asked  for  an  official  path  or  means 
of  communiciition  l)etween  them. 

Stripped  of  metaphor  and  the  language 
of  diplomacy,  the  purport  of  this  message 
is  plain;  it  was  the  statement  of  a  tribe 
at  bay,  that  in  view  of  the  large  numbers 
of  their  T>eople  who  were  being  kidnapped 
to  be  sold  mto  slavery  or  who  were  be- 
ing killed  while  seeking  to  defend  their 
offspring  and  their  friends  and  kindred, 
they  desired  to  remove  to  a  more  just  and 
friendly  government  than  that  whence 
they  came.  At  this  time  there  waa  no 
war  between  them  and  the  white  people; 
there  had  as  yet  Ix'en  no  massacre  by  the 
Tuscarora,  no  threat  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Indians,  yet  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  avoid  the  impending  shedding  of 
blood,  they  were  even  then  willing  to 
forsake  their  homes.  The  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  informed  the 
delegates',  among  other  things,  that  **to 
confirm  the  sincerity  of  their  past  car- 
riage toward  the  English,  and  to  raise 
in  us  a  good  opinion  of  them,  it  would  be 
very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  government  they  leave,  to  this, 
of  their  good  behaviour,  and  then  they 
might  be  aHsure<l  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion" (Min.  Prov.  Conn.  Pa.,  ii,  511, 
1852).  The  Conestoga  (''Seneques") 
chiefs  present  at  this  conference  stateci 
that  bv  the  advice  of  their  council  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  these  belts, 
brought  by  the  Tuscarora,  to  the  Five 
Nations.  It  wa.s  the  reception  of  the 
belts  with  their  pitiful  messages  by  these 
Five  Nations  that  moved  the  latter  to 
take  st^ps  to  shield  and  protect  the  Tus- 
carora, which  gave  so  much  api)rehen- 
sion  to  the  northern  colonies. 

The  rapid  encroachiiient  of  the  whites 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tuscarora  and  their 
Indian  neighbors  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years  after  the  first  settlements,  althougli 
there  was  an  air  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  races,  were  wrongs 
whicli  dwarfed  in  comparistm  with  the 
continued  pra(;tice  of  kidnapping  their 
young  to  be  soM  into  slavery.  This  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  so-called  Tuscarora 
war  in  1711-13.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  overlooked  or  quite  disregarded 
by  most  historians;  but  years  before  the 
massacre  of  1711,  Tuscarora  Indians  were 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  and  sold  as 
slaves,  a  transaction  that  excited  grave 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  resident 
Indian  tril)es.  To  allay  as  much  as  jk)S- 
sible  this  ijrowinir  terror  among  them,  the 
provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted in  1705  that,  *'  Whereas  the  impor- 


tation of  Indian  slaves  from  Carolina,  or 
other  places,  hath  been  observed  to  give 
the  Indians  of  this  province  some  um- 
brage for  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction," 
such  importation  be  prohibited  after 
Mar.  25, 1706.  This  enactment  w  as  based 
solely  on  expediency  and  self-interest, 
since  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  to 
the  southward  were  in  a  general  commo- 
tion. During  the  Tuscarora  war  an  act 
was  passed,  June  7,  1712,  forbiddh]^  the 
importation  of  Indians,  but  providing  for 
their  sale  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  case  any  should  be  imported  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  known  that  the  prisoners 
of  Col.  Barnwell  and  Col.  Moore  were  all 
sold  as  slaves,  even  the  northern  colonies 
being  canvassed  for  a  market  for  them; 
indeed,  the  BoMon  Xeivs  Letter  of  1713  con- 
tained an  advertisement  offering  these 
very  Indians  for  purchase. 

According  to  De  Graffenried,  Sur- 
veyor-General I^wson  in  1709-10  settled 
his  people,  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  on 
the  8.  bank  of  Trent  r.,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
called  Chat  til  wka,  formed  by  the  Trent 
and  the  Neuse  in  North  Carolina,  in  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  situation.  DeGraf- 
fenried  bitterly  complaineil  that  the  Sur- 
veyor-General was  dishonest  for  haWng 
charged  him  a  **  heavy  price  "  for  it,  and 
for  the  consequences  of  his  not  knowing 
that  Lawson  had  no  title  to  the  land  and 
that  the  place  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
Indians,  although  the  Surveyor-General 
had  attested  that  the  land  was  free  of 
encumbrance  and  unocxiupieil.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  Indian  lauds  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  so- 
called  Tuscarora  war.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Coree,  together  witli  their  close 
allies,  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  in  1711  took 
vengeance  on  the  Swiss  and  Palatines 
settled  on  Trent  r.,  killing  about  70  of 
them,  wounding  many  others,  and  de- 
stroying much  of  their  property.  De 
Graff  en  ried  says  that  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  **  rough  treat- 
ment of  some  turbulent  Carolinians,  who 
cheated  those  Indians  in  trading,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  hunt  near  their 
plantations,  and  under  that  pretense 
took  away  from  them  their  game,  arms, 
and  ammunition,"  and  that  the  despised 
Indians  being  **  insulted  in  many  ways 
by  a  few  rough  Carolinians,  more  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  than  the  savages 
themselves,  could  not  stand  such  treat- 
ment any  longer,  and  began  to  think  of 
their  safety  an«l  of  vengeance.  What 
they  di<l  they  did  very  secretly." 

In  a  letter  of  Maj.  Christopher  Gale  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  2,  1711,  he  describes  a 
con(liti(>n,  fairly  representative  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  around  them. 
During  an  attack  on  one  of  the  many 
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small  garrisons  maintained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlements,  **  a  number  of 
Indian  prisoners  of  a  certain  nation, 
whicli  we  did  not  know,  whether  they 
were  friends  or  enemies,  rose  in  the  gar- 
rison, but  were  soon  cut  to  pieces,  as 
those  on  the  outside  repelled.  In  the 
garrison  were  killed  9  men,  and  soon 
after  39  women  and  children  sent  off  for 
slaves. ' '  This  shows  that  for  the  purposes 
of  slavery  little  distinction,  if  any,  was 
made  between  one  tribe  and  another. 

De  Graffenried,  while  a  captive  among 
the  ho.stile  Tuscarora,  negotiated,  subse- 
quent to  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lawson,  a  private  treaty  with  them 
by  offering  to  every  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  10  villages  of  the  hostiles  a  cloth  jer- 
kin, 2  bottles  of  powder,  500  grains  of 
small  shot,  2  bottles  of  rum,  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  head  chief  for  his  own 
ransom.  Among  other  things  he  agreed  to 
remain  neutral  during  the  continuance  of 
the  wiir,  and  that  he,  the  '*said  Govern- 
or of  the  German  colony  promises  to  re- 
main within  his  limits  and  to  take  no  more 
lands  from  them  without  due  warning  to 
the  king  [head  chief]  and  his  nation." 
Thus  De  Graffenried  admitted  taking  In- 
dian lands  without  consulting  the  In- 
dians, although  he  says  elj?ewnere,  **It 
must  be  observe<l  that  it  was  neither  I, 
nor  my  colony,  who  were  the  cause  of 
that  terrible  slaughter  or  Indian  war," 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
great(»st  massacre  was  among  his  own 
Swiss  and  Palatines,  indicating  that  the 
Indians  thus  resented  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  him  and  his  f)eople. 

In  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Catawba 
(**Flatheads*')  against  the  hostile  Tus- 
carora, the  Carr>lina  authorities  promised 
them  that  in  the  event  of  succeas  in  the 
war  the  Indians  were  to  obtain  goods 
** cheaper  than  formerly."  But  after 
faithfully  aiding  the  Carolinians  in  1711- 
13  in  dispersing  the  hostile  Tuscarora, 
the  Catawha  were  deceived  as  to  the 
promised  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods 
sold  to  them,  and  from  this  misunder- 
standing arose  the  troubles  leading  later 
to  the  Catawba  war  in  1714-15  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  V,  444,  1855). 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  con- 
ference with  Gov.  Hunter  at  Albany, 
Sept.  25,  1714,  acquainted  him  with  the 
fact  that  the  "Tuscarora  Indians  are 
come  to  shelter  themselves  among  the 
Five  Nations;  they  were  of  us  and  went 
from  us  long  a<ro,  and  now  are  returned 
and  promise  to  live  peaceably  among  us. 
And  since  there  is  peace  now  every- 
where, we  have  reteived  them.  Do  give 
a  belt  of  wampum.  We  desire  you  to 
look  upon  the  Tuscaroras  that  are  come 
to  live  among  us  as  our  children,  who 
shall  olx*y  our  commands  and  live  jHiaee- 


ably  and  onierly  "  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  387,  1855).    This  proposal,  for  it  was 

Eractically  such,  was  not  yet  accepted 
y  the  New  York  Government  in  1715 
(ibid.,  413). 

On  June  23, 1712,  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
•*the  war  betwixt  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Tuscarora  Indians  is 
like  to  embroil  us  all,"  and  expressed 
the  fear  that  under  French  instigation  the 
Five  Nations  would  fulfill  their  threat  to 
join  the  Tuscarora  (ibid.,  343).  Again, 
on  Sept.  10, 1713,  Hunter  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Popple  that  "the  Five  Nations  are 
hardly  to  be  d  is  waded  from  sheltering 
the  Tuscaruro  Indians,  which  would  em- 
broil us  all,"  and  expressed  regret  that 
he  hari  no  funds  vfith  which  to  buy 
presents  to  be  employed  in  dissuading 
them  from  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Tuscarora. 

On  Sept.  10,  1713,  an  Onondaga  chief, 
in  conference  with  commissioners  from 
Gov.  Hunter  at  Onondaga,  said :  **  Brother 
Corlaer  says  the  Quc»en^8  subjects  towards 
the  South  are  now  at  war  with  the  tus- 
Carorase  Indians.  These  Indians  went 
out  heretofore  from  us,  and  have  settled 
themselves  there;  now  they  have  got  into 
war  and  are  dispersed.  .  .  .  They 
have  abandoned  their  Castles  and  are 
scattered  hither  and  thither;  let  that 
suffice;  and  we  request  our  Brother  Cor- 
laer to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carrel  vna  and  the  tuskaroras  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  hunte<l  down,  and 
we  assure  that  we  will  oblige  them  not 
to  do  the  English  any  more  harm,  for 
they  are  no  longer  a  Nation  with  a  name, 
being  once  dispersed"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  376,  1855). 

In  1717  (tov.  Hunter,  of  New  York, 
informed  the  Five  Nations  that  there 
were  Virginia  traders  who  still  bartered 
with  the  Tuscarora,  thus  sho>ying  that, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  there 
were  still  a  i)art  of  these  Inaians  in  Caro- 
lina and  s.  Virginia. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Narhantes  Fort, 
Feb.  4,  1712,  Col.  Barnwell  gives  a  list  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Southern  Indians 
who  compose<l  his  motley  army.  In  his 
own  spelling  these  were:  the  Vamasses, 
Hog  Logees,  Apalatchees,  Corsaboy, 
Watterees,  Sagarees,  Catawbas,  Suterees, 
Waxams,  Congarees,  Sattees,  Pedees, 
Weneaws,  Cape  Feare,  Hoopengs,  Ware- 
peres.  Saraws,  and  Saxapahaws.  Ft 
Narhantes,  according  to  Barnwell,  was 
the  lar^'est  and  most  warlike  town  of  the 
Tuscarora.  It  was  situated  about  27  m. 
below  a  former  settlement  of  the  Saxapa- 
haw  or  "Shacioe  Indians,"  which  these 
Indians  had  been  forced  to  aV)andon 
along  with  others  at  the  l)eginning  of 
Feb.  1712,  by  the  Narhantes  Tuscarora 
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who  had  fallea  upon  them  and  had 
kiileil  16  persons,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Saxapahaw  to  join  the  Tuscarora 
against  the  English.  The  Saxapahaw 
had  just  rea(!hcd  the  Wattomaa  when 
Barnwell  arrived  there.  After  reaching 
Neuse  r.  Barnwell  numbered  his  men 
before  crossing,  and  found  that  he  had 
498  Indians  and  33  white  men.  He  com- 
plained, that  there  was  a  great  desertion 
of  the  Indians;  that  only  67  remained  of 
Capt.  Bull's  200.  On  taking  Ft  Nar- 
hantes,  **head  Town  of  ye  Tuscaruroe," 
on  Jan.  30,  1712,  he  and  his  men  were 
greatly  surprisecl  and  puzzled  to  find 
within  two  log  houses  much  stronger 
than  the  outer  fort.  After  gaining  an 
entrance,  he  says,  while  **we  were  put- 
ting the  men  to  the  sword,  our  Indians 
got  all  the  slaves  and  the  plunder,  only 
one  girl  we  gott."  This  was  the  strong- 
est fort  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
loss  was  7  white  men  killed  and  at  least 
32  woimded;  the  Indian  loss  wa.s  6  killed 
and  28  wounded ;  the  Tuscarora  loss  was 
52  men  killed  and  at  least  10  women,  and 
30  pri^onerH.  Barnwell  was  much  cha- 
grined at  his  great  loss,  **  with  no  greater 
execution  of  ye  enemy."  De  Graffen- 
ried,  in  speaking  of  this  encounter,  says 
he  *' marched  against  a  great  Indian  vil- 
lage, called  Core,  about  30  miles  distant 
from  Newl)ern,  drove  out  the  King  and 
his  forces,  and  carrieii  the  dav  with  such 
fury,  that,  after  they  had  killed  a  great 
many,  in  order  to  stimulate  themselves 
still  more,  they  cooked  the  flesh  of  an 
Indian  *in  good  condition*  and  ate  it." 
So  it  appears  that  Narhantes  was  a  Coree 
village,  whose  King  was  called  Cor  Tom. 
Barnwell  then  advanced  on  Catechna,  or 
King  Hencock's  town,  in  which  had 
taken  refuge  a  medley  of  Indians  from 
the  Weetock,  Bay,  Neuse,  Cor,  Pamlico, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe. 
After  two  assaults,  which  the  Indians 
successfully  rcpulse<l,  Barnwell,  in  order 
to  save  from  massacre  the  white  prison- 
ers within  the  fort,  induced  the  Indians 
to  enter  into  a  truce  w  ith  him  on  condi- 
tion that  the  white  prisoners  be  lil>erated; 
and  he  returned  to  Newbern  with  his 
small  arniy  for  refreshment.  Barnwell 
had  hoped  for  great  honors  and  gifts  from 
North  ('arolina,  but  being  disappointed 
in  this  hf^pe,  and  wishing  to  return  home 
with  his  forces  with  some  proiit,  he  lured, 
under  prettMicc  of  j>eace,  a  large  number 
of  the  Indians  to  the  neighlx)rhood  of 
Cor  villa<j:<^  and  then  broke  the  truce  by 
capturing  them  and  carrying  them  away 
to  be  sold  into  slavery.  This  naturally 
incensed  the  Tuscarora  and  other  Caro- 
lina Indians,  and  caused  them  to  lose  all 
confidt'nce  in  the  word  of  a  white  man. 
This  changt^  of  affairs  resulted  in  repeated 
raids  by  the  Indians  along  Neuse  and 


Pamlico  re.,  and  'Hhe  last  troubles  were 
worse  than  the  first." 

Solicitations  by  the  North  Carolina  au- 
thorities were  made  to  the  Government 
of  South  Carolina  for  new  aid,  which  was 
granted,  under  Colonel  Moore,  with  a  body 
of  33  white  men  and  more  than 900  Indian 
allies,  who  were  probably  reenforced  by 
North  Carolina  recruits.  His  objective 
point  was  the  palisaded  town  of  Catechna, 
or  Hencock's  village.  In  a  letter  dated 
Mar.  27,  1713,  to  President  Pollock  of 
North  Carolina,  just  after  he  had  taken 
the  palisaded  town  of  **Neoheroka"  in 
Greene  co.,  N.  C,  which  lay  on  his  route 
to  Catechna,  he  reported  that  the  attack 
was  begun  on  the  20th  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  '*wee  had  gott  ye 
fort  to  ye  ground."  He  states  that  the 
prisoners  taken  were  392,  that  the  scalps 
taken  in  the  fort  numbered  192,  that 
there  were  200  killed  and  burned  in  the 
fort,  and  166  persons  killed  and  taken 
**out  of  ye  fort  on  ye  S<xmt,"  a  total  of 
950.  His  own  loss  was  22  white  men 
killeii  and  36  wounded;  the  loss  of  his 
Indians  was  35  killed  and  58  wounded. 
This  severe  loss  so  aweil  the  Tuscarora 
that  they  abandoned  fort  **Cohunche," 
situated  at  Hencoi^k's  town,  and  migrated 
northward  toward  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moore,  Presi- 
dent Pollock  had  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Tom  Blunt,  the  leading  chief 
of  the  "Northern  Tuscarora,"  to  seize 
chief  Hencock,  who  was  the  reputed  head 
of  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  and  to  bring  him 
alive  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  their  mutual  difficulties  and  to 
negotiate  peace.  Blunt*  s  Tuscarora  were 
to  destroy  the  hostiles  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  and  to  deliver  hos- 
tages for  their  own  good  behavior — this 
arrangement  was  to  continue  only  until 
the  new  year.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Tuscarora  by  Moore,  another  treaty  was 
made  w  ith  Tom  Blunt  and  his  Tuscarora, 
thus  leaving  as  hostile  only  the  small 
tribes  of  the  Coree,  Matamuskeet,  and 
Catechna.  All  of  Moore's  Indians  except 
about  180  returned  to  South  OEirolinato 
sell  their  captives  into  slavery.  With  the 
remaining  forces  Moore  soon  reduced  and 
drove  away  the  few  remaining  hostile^. 

The  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tusca- 
rora into  the  council  board  of  the  League 
of  the  Iro<|uois,  through  the  Oneida,  their 
political  sponsors,  is  indefinite,  judging 
from  the  differing  dates,  ranging  nom 
1712  to  1715,  given  by  various  well- 
informed  writers.  In  their  force<i  migra- 
tion northward  the  Tuscarora  did  not  all 
decamp  at  once.  The  hostiles  and  their 
most  apprehensive  sympathizers  were 
most  prol)ably  the  first  to  leave  their 
ancient  homes  in  North  Oarolina.    On  the 
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total  defeat  and  dispeiBion  of  the  hostile 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  in  1713,  the 
scattered  fragments  of  trihes  fled  and 
soughtan  asylum  with  other  tribes,  among 
whom  their  identity  was  not  always  main- 
tained. Although  the  Five  Nations  gave 
asylum  to  the  fugitive  Tuscarora,  there  is 
also  abundant  evidence  that,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  the  Tuscarora  were  not 
for  many  years  after  their  flight  from 
North  Carolina  formally  admitted  into 
the  Council  Board  of  the  League  of  the 
Five  Nations  as  a  constitutive  member. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Tuscarora  were  90 
years  in  removing  from  their  North  Caro- 
lina home  to  more  friendly  dwelling- 
places  in  the  N.,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  formally  incorporated  into 
the  confederation  of  ide  Five  Nations,  as 
acoeiiual  member,  before  Sept.  1722.  On 
Sept.  6,  1722,  Gov.  Burnet  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  at 
which  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia 
was  present.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting forays  between  the  Five  Nations 
and  their  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Southern  Indians  on  the  other,  Spots- 
wood  induced  the  Five  Nations  to  consent 
to  the  running  of  a  dividing  line  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Allegany  mtns.  This  agreement  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  Tuscarora,  indicating  that  the 
latti^r  had  become  a  factor  in  the  councils 
of  the  league  of  the  Iroquois.  In  closing 
the  conference,  it  is  8tate<i  that  the 
Indians  **gave  six  shouts — five  for  the 
Five  Nations  and  one  for  the  ca-ntle  of 
Tuscaroras,  lately  seate<l  between  the 
Oneidas  and  Onondagas."  The  record 
continues  that  at  the  conclupion  of  this 
conferen(!e,  on  Sept.  13,  the  Five  Nations 
sought  a  special  interview  with  the 
Governor  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  that  on 
Sept.  14  the  governor  received  **  the  ten 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  being  two 
from  each,  t<»gether  with  two  others,  said 
to  be  of  the  Tuscororoes."  This  appe^irs 
to  l)e  the  first  official  mention  of  the  Tus- 
carora as  taking  part  in  the  management 
of  the  public  anairs  of  the  League.  The 
Tuscarora  mentioned  here,  however,  did 
not  include  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
Juniata  and  on  the  Snwiuehanna  at 
Oquaga  and  its  environs,  nor  those  still  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  a  petition  of  John  Armstrong  for 
land  lying  in  Tiiscar(»ra  valley  on  Juniata 
r.,  Pa.,  about  6  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Tuscarora  cr.,  the  Indians  living  there  at 
that  time  are  called  likens;  this  land 
was  taken  up  by  Armstrong  on  Feb.  3, 
1755.  On  the  same  day,  George  Arm- 
strong obtained  a  warrant  for  land  situ- 
ated on  the  s.  side  of  Tuscaroni  cr.,  * 'op- 
posite to  the  settlement  of  the  Indians 
called  Lackens."     It  would  thus  appear 


that  at  this  date  this  band  of  Tuscarora 
were  known,  at  least  locally,  as  Lakens  or 
Lackens. 

Elias  Johnson,  in  his  Legends,  says  that 
it  was  the  Seneca  who  first  adopted  the 
Tuscarora  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
League.  This,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  the  common  but  authentic  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  tribes  and  with  the  official 
statement  of  Col.  (afterward  Sir)  William 
Johnson  to  the  Oneida,  made  at  Mt  John- 
son, Sept.  8,  1753.  He  said,  "Brethren 
of  Oneida.  .  .  .  My  best  advice  is  to 
have  your  castles  as  near  together  as  you 
conveniently  can  with  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  belong  to  you  as  children,  and  the 
Scanihaderadighroones  latelv  come  into 
your  alliance  o/  families,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  fix  a  new  string  to 
the  cradle  which  was  hun^  up  by  your 
forefathers  when  they  received  the  Tus- 
caroras, ...  to  feed  and  protect." 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1711-13  in 
North  Carolina,  the  neutral  Tuscarora, 
with  remnants  of  allied  tribes  still  re- 
maining in  that  country,  were  placed 
under  the  rule  of  chief  Tom  Blunt,  or 
Blount,  by  treaty  with  the  provincial 
government  of  North  Carolina.  From 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1778,  it  is  learned  that  With- 
mell  Tuffdi<'k  was  then  the  ruling  chief; 
but  the  last  ruling  chief  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tuscarora  was  Samuel  Smith, 
who  died  in  1802. 

In  1 767,  the  renown  of  the  Moravian 
mission  station  at  Friedenshuetten  (q.  v. ) 
in  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  that  many 
Indians  from  various  tribes,  including 
the  Tuscarora,  probably  from  Oquaga, 
Ingaren,  and  vicinity,  were  t^onstantly 
stopping  there.  Many  passed  through  it 
merely  to  see  a  place  so  famous  for  its 
hospitality.  In  May,  1766,  75  Tuscarora, 
according  to  Loskiel,  on  their  way  from 
North  Carolina,  halte<i  here  and  remained 
for  some  weeks.  They  are  described  as 
lazy  and  **  refuse  to  hear  religion."  Dur- 
ing their  stay  the  Tuscarora  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  first  snow  that 
they  left  their  huts  down  by  the  river 
and  took  refuge  with  the  missionaries. 
A  number  of  Tuscarora  arrived  at  the 
mission  to  remain  there;  these  had 
j>lanted  their  crops  during  1766  at  the 
mouth  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  Wyoming  co..  Pa. 

On  Dec.  16,  1766,  Sir  William  Johnson 
received  at  Mt  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  160  Tus- 
carora who  had  just  arrived  from  North 
Carolina.  They  com])lained  to  him  that 
on  their  way  thither  they  had  been  robbed 
at  Pax  tang,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  their 
horses  and  other  property  to  the  value 
of  about  $800. 

I>ater  the  Tuscarora  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, dwelling  at  0<iuaga  and  in  its 
vicinity,  had  lands  assigned  them  by  the 
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Oneida,  tli<»ir  political  sponsore.  These 
lands  were  ^x)unded  on  the  e.  by  Unadilla 
r.,  on  the  w.  by  the  Chenango,  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  allotment  were  situated  the 
tfjwns  of  (laua^araga,  on  the  site  of  Sulli- 
van, Madison  eo.,  N.  Y.,  and  Kauneh- 
suntahkeh.  A  number  of  the  Tuscarora 
lived  with  the  Oneida  in  their  chief  vil- 
lage. On  tliese  lands  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tuscarora  remained  until  the  events 
of  the  Revolution  displaced  them.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ft  Herkimer 
in  1785  with  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
whi<*h  the  Tuscarora  were  nominal  par- 
ties, the  Oneida,  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  lands  then  occupied  by  the  Tus- 
carora, conveyed  to  New  York  the  lands 
of  the  Tuscarora  and  retained  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale;  thus  the  Tuscarora  were 
again  without  a  home.  Thereafter  they 
became  dispersed.  Later  they  had  a 
village,  called  Junastriyo  (Tcunastri'  io*) 
in  the  (lenessee  valley,  below  Avon, 
N.  Y. ;  another,  called  Jutaneaga  (Tcu- 
tiin^n'^  kiii*),  at  the  fork  of  Chittenango 
cr. ;  and  another  called  Kanhato  (Kft'n- 

'ha'^nii'). 

According  to  Johnson  (Legends,  etc.) 
a  part  of  the  fugitive  Tuscarora  settled  at 
a  point  alx)ut  2  m.  w.  of  Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  where  they  planted 
apple  trees  and  lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  these 
Tuscarora  who  later  removed  to  Oquaga, 
in  the  vicinity  of  w  hich  they  had  three 
other  towns  in  1778.  Another  band  of 
fugitivc»s  settled  in  Tuscarora  valley  (as 
it  was  called  later  fnjm  them),  on  Juni- 
ata r.,  Pa.  They  remained  here  at  least 
as  late  as  1762.  In  a  minute  of  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
1762,  between  Lieut,  (iov.  Hamilton  of 
Pennsylvania  and  delegates  from  the 
Ohio  Dela wares,  the  Tuscarora  of  Oquaga 
and  flower  Tuscarora,  the  Shawnee,  the 
KickaiK>o,  the  Wea,  and  the  Miami,  it  is 
Htate<l  that  six  Tuscarora  were  present, 
of  whom  three  were  chiefs,  who  Drought 
from  their  peoi)le  a  letter  in  which  thev 
aske<l  the  (Governor  to  furnish  them  with 
a  pa**?,  paying,  *'  We  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  and  behavior  of  our 
brethren  in  Tuscarora  valley,  and  to  have 
some  directions  ahout  the  way,  as  we 
propose  to  make  them  a  visit,  and  also 
8houI<l  be  glad  of  a  pa*«8  or  recommenda- 
tion in  writinir,  that  we  may  l^  friendly 
received  <»n  our  way  to  and  at  the  valley." 

Major  portions  of  the  Oneida  and  'thi» 
Tuscan  »ra,  in  accordance  with  standing 
agreements  with  the  Unite<l  Colonies,  re- 
maine<l  faithful  to  the  American  cause 
duririij  the  Revolution.  When  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  British,  even  some  of 
their  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  learned 
that  a  majority  of  the  Tuscarora  had  cast 


their  lot  with  the  Colomes,  they  invaded 
the  Tuscarora  country,  burned  their 
lodges,  and  destroyed'  their  crope  and 
other  property.  Thus  again  by  the  for- 
tunes of  w  ar  the  Tuscarora  were  scattered 
and  homeless.  A  large  party  of  the^ 
settled  at  a  place  called  Oyonwayea,  or 
Johnson^s  Landing,  in  Niagara  oo.,"N.  Y., 
about  4  m.  E.  of  the  outlet  of  Niagara 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  cr.,  in  order 
not  to  l)e  directly  among  the  many  In- 
dians friendly  to  the  British  cause 
camped  around  Ft  Nia^ra.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  two  families,  probably 
clans,  of  Tuscarora  from  Oyonwayea 
made  their  way  to  the  x.  b.  limits  of  their 
present  reservation,  where  they  found 
many  walnuts  and  butternuts,  and  a  fine 
stream.  Here  they  decided  to  winter. 
Being  missed  from  Oyonwayea,  scouts 
were  sent  out,  who  found  them  in  their 
newly  chosen  settlement,  a  situation  so 
favorable  that,  after  the  gratuitous  ces- 
sion of  their  former  home  among  the 
Oneida,  Oyonwayea  was  abandoned  and 
all  the  families  removed  to  the  new  site. 
Although  the  Tusc*arora  had  only  a  tacit 
permission  from  the  Seneca  to  reside  at 
this  place,  the  last  settlement  became  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Tuscarora  res- 
ervation in  New  York.  At  the  treaty 
held  at  Genessee,  Sept.  15,  1797,  between 
Rolx'rt  Morris  and  the  Seneca  tribe,  the 
Tuscarora  chiefs  complained,  for  the  fir^t 
time  sinc^  their  a^lmission  to  the  councils 
of  the  League,  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
from  time  to  time  allotted  lands  to  their 
people,  but  that  each  time  these  lands 
nad  been  included  in  a  subseouent  ces- 
sion to  the  whites,  and  that  tne  Tusca- 
rora had  received  nothing  in  return  for 
their  right  of  occupancy  or  for  their  im- 
provements. The  justice  and  merits  of 
their  complaint  having  been  acknowl- 
e<lged  by  the  Five  Nations,  Morris  re- 
served to  the  Tuscarora,  b^  grant,  two 
Si^juare  miles,  covering  their  settlement 
on  the  ri<lge  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Seneca  thereupon  granted  them  an  ad- 
joining square  mile.  About  1800-02  a 
<leputation  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to 
learn  whether  they  could  obtain  funds  in 
payment  for  the  lands  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied there,  with  the  result  that,  by  aid 
of  the  North  Carolina  l^dslature,  they 
were  able  to  lease  the  Carolina  lauds, 
whi(  h  yiehled  a  fund  of  $13,722.  This 
sum  enabled  the  Sei*retary  of  War  in 
1S04,  under  authority  of  Congress,  to  pur- 
chase 4.:>29  acres  for  the  Tuscarora  from 
the  Holland  I^nd  Co.,  adjoining  the 
three  stpiare  miles  already  occupieii  by 
them.  Such  is  the  origin  of  tne  lani 
holdings  of  the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

It  wa*^  while  the  Tuscarora  deputation 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  remnant 
of   the   tribe   still    residing    there   was 
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brought  to  the  N.  and  joined  their  breth- 
ren in  New  York  state. 

The  Tu8carora  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution 
were  granted  lands  in  severahy  on  Grand 
River  res.,  Ontario. 

The  evangelizing  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  began  among  the  Tuscarora 
in  w.  New  York  as  early  as  1805  under 
the  patronage  of  the  New  York  Mission- 
ary Society.  At  first  there  were  only  six 
persons  among  the  Tuscarora  willing  to 
abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  customs, 
at  leai<t  in  name  and  api^earance,  and  join 
in  the  missionary  work;  the  remainder 
were  generally  strongly  averse  to  the 
work  of  the  missionaries.  So  violent 
were  the  struggles  between  the  two  un- 
equal parties  that  in  the  spring  of  1820 
the  "pagans"  succeeded  in  mducing 
about  70  persons  to  emigrate  to  (/anada, 
where  ihcy  settled  among  the  pagans  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
Ontario.  The  church  membership  at  this 
time  was  16  persons.  Little  progress 
was  apparent  in  the  education  of  the 
Tuscarora,  although  the  New  York  Soci- 
ety had  maintained  a  school  among 
them. 

Ethnology. — The  Tuscarora  in  New  York 
are  governed  by  a  council  of  irresponsible 
chiefs,  for  the  Indians  have  forgotten  and 
so  neglect  the  means  to  be  employe<l  in 
enforcing  the  will  of  the  clan  in  case  a  chief 
fails  in  his  plain  duty;  the  criminal  law 
of  New  York  at  this  point  nullifies  the 
early  sovereignty  of  the  clan  over  its 
members.  In  common  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Irocpioian  linguistic  .stock, 
the  TuHCArora  traced  the  descent  of  blood 
through  the  line  of  the  mother,  and 
made  the  civil  and  official  military  chief- 
tainships hereditary  in  the  ofuratcira  of 
certain  clans  (see  Clans)  over  which  the 
woman  chiefs  and  the  elder  women  pre- 
sided. The  simplest  political  unit  was 
the  ohwatcirttj  of  which  one  or  more  con- 
stituted a  clan,  which  was  the  simplest 
organized  political  unit.  The  Tuscarora 
were  constitute<l  of  at  least  eight  clans, 
which  primitively  were  organized  into 
phratrie--.  There  are  no  data,  other  than 
those  furnished  by  tradition  and  analogy, 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Tuscarora 
confederation.  The  clans  were  exogamic 
as  to  their  own  meml)ers,  as  were  also  the 
phratries  in  primitive  times.  The  Tus- 
carora of  New  York  being  completely 
isolated  from  any  of  their  own  people 
who  still  profess  their  ancient  dogmas 
and  beliefs  and  who  still  prac^tise  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  have  pre- 
serve<l  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  their 
early  castoms,  ceremonies,  and  rites; 
even  less  do  they  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  still  practised  by 
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the  so-called  pagan  members  of  cognate 
tribes.  They  are  all  professed  Christians, 
and  so  turn  away  from  the  old  forms  of 
thought  and  practice  of  their  ancestors. 

The  exact  number  of  clans  still  exist- 
ing among  the  Tuscarora  is  not  definitely 
known,  for  the  native  authorities  them- 
selves do  not  agree  on  the  number  and 
the  names  of  those  still  recognized — some 
informants  jdve  seven,  while  others  with 
ec^ual  credibility  pve  eight.  There  is  like- 
wise some  diversity  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rect names  of  certain  clans.  One  list  has 
Bear,  Wolf,  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Eel, 
and  Sni|)e;  another  has  Bear,  Eel,  Large 
Turtle,  Small  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  WoB, 
and  Snipe;  still  another  list  has  Bear, 
Eel,  Deer,  Turtle,  Gray  Wolf,  Yellow 
Wolf,  Beaver,  and  Snipe;  and  yet  an- 
other is  like  the  last,  except  that  the 
Turtle  clan  is  replaced  by  the  clans 
Small  Turtle  and  Large  THirtle.  Like 
differences  ap{>ear  in  the  lists  of  clans  of 
the  other  Ir(X]Uois  tribes. 

The  names  of  the  civil  chiefs  still  in 
ase  among  the  present  two  divisions 
of  the  Tuscarora  (that  in  Ontario  and 
the  other  in  w.  New  York)  are:  (A) 
Sdkwar\'\ra'  (Sacharissa),  'The  spear 
trailer*;  Ni'hawfiilna'^ft*,  *His  voice  is 
small';  IFotio^huHiu'd^^ken^  *He  holds  or 
grasps  the  multitude,'  or  possibly,  'He 
holds  or  grasps  his  own  loins';  these 
three  belong  to  tlie  Turtle  clan.  (B) 
Ndk'di^n^ten*  ( signification  not  clear) ;  Uld- 
kwiVm^a',  'The  Bear  cub';  lonlfUchd- 
7iifl^^niik^\  *  Its  fore-paw  pressed  against 
its  breast' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Bear 
clan.  ( C )  Nd io 'Icdwe^  ^&  *  ( signification  not 
known);  Neiotclid^k^dofl\  'It  is  bent'; 
these  two  belong  to  the  Wolf  clan.  (D) 
KarohdauHV^k^'y  'One  is  holding  the 
tree*;  ThandddkOimV  (signification  not 
clear);  these  two  belong  to  the  Snipe 
clan.  (E)  Kari'htil^tid\  'It  goes  along 
teaching';  NVhno'kd^xi'd\  'He  annointo 
the  hide';  NdkiX'htnit'd''(:'hm,  'Itistwenty 
canoes' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Beaver 
clan.  Among  the  Canadian  Tuscarora  on 
Grand  River  res.,  Ontario,  the  first  and 
last  names  of  the  Turtle  clan,  the  first 
title  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  the  first  title 
of  the  Snipe  clan  appear  to  be  the  only 
ones  now  in  use,  although  these  four 
titles  are  questionably  also  in  use  among 
tiie  New  York  Tuscarora. 

There  is  no  definite  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  former  and  more  complete 
organization  into  clan  phratries.  Some 
of  the  translations  of  the  chieftain  titles 
above  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  original  ly  designations  of  some  habit, 
attitude,  or  other  characteristic  feature  of 
the  clan  tutelary  or  patron,  questionably 
called  "totem"'.  Tne  clan  name,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  the  clan  guardian  or  pa- 
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iron,  but  is  rather  descriptive  of  some 
feature  or  attitude,  or  is  the  name  of  the 
usual  habitat,  of  the  tutelary;  for  exam- 
ple, the  name  of  the  Bear  clan  signifies 
literally,  'Broken-off  tail';  that  of  the 
Plover  or  Killdee  (Snipe),  'Clean-sand 
people*;  that  of  the  Beaver,  'People  of 
the  stream';  that  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
*Climbing-the-mountain  people,'  named 
from  the  jx)sition  of  the  turtle  basking; 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  plover  or  kilMee 
should  be  substituted  in  the  foregoing 
lists  of  clans,  for  the  name  clearly  refers 
to  the  killdee's  habit  of  running  along 
the  clean  sand  at  the  water's  e<lge. 

De  (iraffenritMl  gives  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec, 
I,  905  et  se<]. )  an  interesting  account  of 
the  pri'parations  ma<le  for  tlie  execution 
of  Lawson  and  himself  by  the  hostile 
Tuscarora.  In  the  open  space  or  public 
square  mentioned  there  was  a  large 
fire,  near  which  was  the  shaman  or  high 
priest,  a  grizzltKi  sorcerer,  who  made 
two  white  rings  on  the  ground,  whether 
of  flour  or  white  sand  was  not  stated. 
In  front  of  the  two  victims  was  placed  a 
wolf  skin,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
there  stood  an  Indian  in  a  terrifving  pos- 
ture, holding  in  one  hand  a  knife  and  in 
the  other  a  tomaliawk ;  he  was  apj>arently 
the  executioner.  He  did  not  move  from 
the  spot.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  fire 
were  assembUnl  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  danced  with  weinl  and 
frightful  contortions  and  attitudes.  In 
the  center  of  the  cin-le  of  dancers  were 
8eate<i  two  singers  who  intoned  a  dismal 
eong,  "rather  fit  to  provoke  tears  and 
anger  than  joy."  Within  the  circle  of 
dancen*  the  shaman  stood  unterritied,  ut- 
tering his  threatenings  and  adjurations 
and  performing  his  exorcisms,  against  the 
foes  of  his  i>eople  and  their  orendu  or 
**me<licine,"  when  there  would  come  a 
pause  in  the  dancitig.  Finally,  with 
shouts  and  howls  the  danc^ers  ran  into 
the  neightniring  fon^t.  In  a  short  time 
they  returneil  with  their  faces  painteil 
black,  white,  and  re<l,  in  bands,  and  with 
their  hair  hose  and  flying,  oileil  and 
sprinklt^l  with  fine  down  or  (vtton  from 
the  cattail  flag  and  with  small  white 
feathers,  and  some  returneii  arrayeti  in 
all  kinds  of  furs.  After  their  return,  the 
dance  was  n^newetl.  Back  of  the  two 
victims  stiH'Hl  a  double  line  of  armed  war- 
riors who  kept  tlieir  posts  until  everything 
wais  over:  bark  of  this  guanl  was  the 
council  i>i  war,  whose  memln^rs  were 
Peateil  on  the  gmund  in  a  cin^le,  gravely 
delil»erating  on  the  fate  of  the  two  noteii 
pris<'»ners.  Finallv.  they  acted  on  the 
adyiiv  oi  "King"  iTom  Blunt,  the  head- 
chief  of  tlifir  neighK^rs,  "the  villagt»s  of 
the  Tus*':irori>;/'  pn.^j*erlv  s^"»  calle*!.  that 
Kiui:  Henoivk  should  liWrate  I>e  Graf- 
fenrit^l.  and  could  deal  with  I^wson  as 


he  and  his  council  pleased.  The  mann» 
of  La wBon's  death,  as  learned  from  Indian 
information,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Maj. 
Christopher  Gale  to  his  brother,  Nov.  2, 
1711,  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians stuck  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
"full  of  fine  small  splinters  of  torch  wood, 
like  hogs'  bristles,  and  so  set  them  gradu- 
ally on  fire."  De  Graffenried  was  not 
permitted  to  know  how  Lawson  was 
executed. 

To  this  account  of  the  Tuscarora  method 
of  preparing  for  the  execution  of  capdves 
may  be  added  their  triumphal  ceremonies 
which  De  G  raffenried  says  they  performed 
after  their  defeat  of  a  relief  party  of  Swiss 
and  Palatines.  He  reports  tnat  they  built 
bonfires  at  night,  ana  especially  a  laiige 
one  in  the  place  of  executions,  wfiere  they 
raised  "three  wolf's  hides,  figuring  aa 
many  protectors  or  gods,'*  to  which  offer- 
ings, consisting  of  their  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  women.  In  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  the  chief  shaman  performed  all 
manner  of  contortions,  conjurations,  and 
imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  while  the  populace  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  wolf-hides. 

Thecouncilof  "King"  Hencock,  which 
consisted  of  40  elders,  was  called  by  the 
Tuscarora,  according  to  De  Graffenried, 
the  "Assembly  of  the  Great,"  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tuscarora  terms  for  the  council 
of  chiefs,  the  ^neral  word  for  chief  sig- 
nifying 'one  IS  great,'  either  in  size  or 
position.  At  the  council  before  which 
Laws<m  and  De  Graffenried  were  tried  the 
"forty  elders"  were  seated  anmnd  a  great 
fire  kindle<l  in  a  large  open  space  devoted 
to  important  festivals  and  public  execo- 
tions.  On  this  occasion  these  chiefe  and 
the  accused  were  seated  on  rush  mats, 
which  were  customarily  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  guests  as  a  mark  of  deference 
and  honor.  Although  the  two  captives 
were  ac<^uitted  by  the  first  council,  they 
were  agam  tried  before  a  second  council, 
after  lawson  incautiously  had  had  a  bit- 
ter quarrel  with  Cor  Tom,  the  chief  of 
Cor  town,  who  was  not  at  the  first  coun- 
cil. The  two  captives  were  not  g:iven 
mats  upon  which  to  sit,  and  Lawson  was 
condemneil  to  death  and  De  Graffenried 
was  acv^uitteil. 

Lawson  ai^erts  that  the  most  powerful 
tril^  '*  si^^rns  to  treat  or  trade  with  any 
others,  of  fewer  numbers  and  le««  power 
in  any  other  tongue  but  their  own,  which 
serws  for  the  lingua  of  the  country; 
with  which  we  travel  and  deal.'*  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Tuscarora  are  cited. 
Beinir  the  m»^t  numerous  tribe  in  North 
Can^iina.  their  language  was  necessarily 
understi^Hl  by  some  persons  in  every 
town  oi  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  Tusi^n>ni  carried  on  a  pernicious 
trade  in  rum  with  the  Indians  dwelling 
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to  their  westward.  In  1708  mm  had 
been  but  recently  introduced  among  the 
latter,  chiefly  by  the  Tuscarora,  who 
transported  it  in  rundlets  several  hun- 
dred miles,  amongst  other  Indians. 
They  sold  it  at  *'  so  many  mouthfuls  for 
a  buckskin,  thev  never  using  any  other 
measure,**  the  buyer  always  choosing  a 
man  having  the  largest  mouth  possible  to 
accompany  him  to  the  market,  and  the 
mouthful  was  scrupulously  emptied  into 
a  bowl  brought  for  the  purpose.  The 
Tuscarora  also  traded  with  the  Shakori 
and  Occaneechi,  selling  them  wooden 
bowls  and  ladles  for  rawhides. 

Their  lodges,  usually  roimd  in  form, 
were  constructed  of  poles,  covered  with 
the  bark  of  cypress,  red  or  white  cedar, 
or  sometimes  pine.  At  one  place  Lawson 
met  more  than  500  Tuscarora  in  one  body 
in  a  hunting  camp.  They  had  con- 
structed their  lodges  with  bark,  **not 
with  round  tops,  as  they  commonly  use, 
but  ridge  fashion,  after  the  manner  of 
most  Indians."  Among  them  he  found 
much  corn,  while  meat  and  venison  were 
scarce,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
people,  for  although  they  were  expert 
nunters,  they  were  too  populous  for  one 
range. 

According  to  Lawson,  the  native  Tus- 
carora of  North  Carolina  had  rather  flat 
l)odies,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in 
early  infancy  the  children  were  swathed 
to  cradle-boards.  He  adds:  '*Theyare 
not  of  so  robust  and  strong  bodies  as  to 
lift  ^reat  burdens,  and  endure  labor  and 
slavish  work,  as  Europeans  are;  yet  some 
that  are  slaves  prove  very  good  and  labor- 
ious.*' They  were  dextrous  and  steady, 
and  collecte<l  in  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  feet;  their  bearing  was  sedate  and 
majestic;  their  eyes  were  commonly  full 
ana  manly,  Ix'ing  black  or  dark  hazel  in 
color,  and  the  whit«  of  the  eye  was 
usually  marbled  with  red  lines;  their 
skin  was  tawny,  and  somewhat  darkened 
b^  the  habit  of  anointing  it  with  bear*s 
oil  and  a  pigment  resembling  burnt  cork. 
When  thev  wished  to  be  very  fine  they 
mixed  with  the  oil  a  certain  re<l  powder 
made  from  a  scarlet  root  growing  in  the 
hilly  country.  This  root  was  held  in 
great  esteem  among  them,  selling  it  one 
to  another  at  a  very  high  price,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  which  it  came 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  obtaining  it.  The  Tust^arora 
and  other  Indians  attempted  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  but  it  would  not  grow  in  their 
land.  As  a  sulistitute  they  sometimes 
used  puccoon  root,  which  also  has  a  crim- 
son color,  but  this  dyed  the  hair  an  ugly 
hue.  The  heads  even  of  the  aged  were 
scarcely  ever  bald;  their  teeth  were  tinned 
vellow  from  smoking  tobacco,  to  which 
habit  both  men  and  women  were  much 


addicted;  they  however  did  not  snuff  or 
chew  tobacco.  Thev  plucked  the  hair 
from  their  faces  and  bodies.  There  were 
but  few  deformed  or  crippled  persons 
among  them. 

The  Tuscarora  had  many  dances  suita- 
ble to  various  occasions;  these  as  a  rule 
were  accompanied  with  public  feasts  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  women 
chiefs.  Every  dance  had  its  peculiar  song, 
but  j)robably  was  not  changed  for  every 
occasion  on  which  the  dance  was  per- 
formed, although  Lawson  states  that  ''all 
these  songs  are  made  new  for  every  feast; 
nor  is  one  and  the  same  song  sung  at  two 
several  festivals.  Some  one  of  the  nation, 
which  has  the  best  gift  of  expressing  their 
designs,  is  appointed  by  their  king  and 
war  captains  to  make  these  songs.**  To 
these  festivals  the  people  came  from  all 
the  towns  within  50  or  60  m.,  "where 
they  buy  and  sell  several  commodities.** 

The  Tuscarora,  in  like  measure  with 
the  northern  Iroauois,  were  passionately 
given  to  gaming,  frequently  stripping  one 
another  of  every  piece  of  property  avail- 
able. Sometimes  they  went  even  so  far 
as  to  bet  themselves  away  to  the  winner, 
readily  becoming  his  slave  until  he  or  his 
relatives  could  pay  the  redemption  price; 
nevertheless  they  bore  their  losses  with 
great  equanimity,  no  matter  how  ruinous 
they  were.  Among  their  games  w^as  that 
of  a  bundle  of  51  split  reeds  about  7  in.  in 
length  and  neatly  made.  The  game  con- 
sisted in  throwing  a  part  of  the  bundle 
before  an  opponent,  who  must  on  sight 
guess  the  number  thrown.  It  is  said  that 
experts  were  able  to  tell  the  number  cor- 
rectly ten  times  in  ten  throws.  A  set  of 
these  reeds  was  valued  at  a  dressed  doe 
skin.  The  Tuscarora  also  had  the  well- 
known  bowl  and  plum-seed  game,  which 
is  such  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
thank^iving  festivals  of  the  northern 
Iroquois.  They  also  had  a  number  of 
other  games,  but  some  of  their  neighbors 
had  games  which  they  did  not  have. 

There  were  feasts  among  the  Tuscarora 
when  several  villages  united  to  celebrate 
some  event  or  when  two  or  more  tribes 
assembled  to  negotiate  peace.  There  were 
feasts  and  dances  of  thanksgiving,  and 
invocations  to  the  gods  that  wateh^  over 
their  harvests,  when  their  crops  were 
garnered  and  when  the  first  fruits  of  the 
year  were  gathered. 

Population. — No  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  Tuscarora  population  at  any  given 
date,  exclusive  of  those  of  Lawson  and 
Barnwell,  previous  to  1830,  are  available 
for  the  entire  Tuscarora  people.  The 
earliest  and  perhaps  most  autnoritative 
estimate  of  the  total  Tuscarora  population 
at  a  given  time  was  that  of  Lawson  in 
1 708.  His  estimate  of  15  towns  and  1,200 
fighting  men  would  indicate  a  popular 
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tion  of  about  4,800  at  that  date;  Colonel 
Barn  weir  8  lipiires  are  Boniewhat  larger 
than  I>aw8on'hi,  though  they  appear  to 
be  conservative;  his  est i mate  was  1,200 
to  1,400  warriors,  or  a  maximum  popula- 
tion of  alxnit  5,(K)0  j>er>»oiLs.  The  estmiate 
of  Chauvignorio  in  1736  was  250  warriors, 
or  about  1 ,000  persons.  His  estimate  was 
restricted  to  the  Tuscarora  living  near 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  hence  did  not  include  thone 
living  in  North  Carolina  or  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Juniata  rs.  Other  estimates 
of  this  groui>  give  them  1,000  (1765),  2,000 
(1778),  1,(K)0  (1783),  400  (1796)  in  the 
United  States;  414  (1885)  in  New  York 
and  an  eijual  number  in  Canada,  or  a 
t^)tal  of  82S;  :WA  ( 1<K)9)  in  New  York,  and 
416  ( 1910)  in  Canada,  a  total  of  780. 

Settlements. — The  following  Tuscarora 
towns  have  been  mentioned  in  writings 
pertaining  to  this  people:  Anna<:M)ka, 
Chunaneets,  Coerntha,  Cohunche,  Con- 
auhkare,  Contahnah,  Cotechney,  Coram, 
Conitra,  Eno,  (ianasaraga,  (ianatisgowa, 
Uarooka,  Harutawa<iui,  Ingaren,  «Junas- 
triyo,  Jutaneaga,  Kanhato,  Kaunehsun- 
tahkeh,  Kenta,  Kentanuska,  Naurhegh- 
ne,  Nonawharitse;Nur80or<K)ka,  Nvuchi- 
rhaan,  Ohagi,  Oonossora,  Oneicia  (in 
part),  Ocjuaga,  Shawhiangto,  Tasqui, 
Tioclicrungwe,  Tonarooka,  Torhunte, 
Tosnt'oc,  Tuscarora,  Unanauhan,  Ucouh- 
nenint.  Some  of  these  t<:)wns  were  in 
North  Carolina,  others  on  Juniata  r.  in 
Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Susijuehan- 
na  in  Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  New  York,  while  others 
were  s.  of  Oneida  lake  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  Gonessee  valley.  The  exact  situ- 
ation of  the  majority  of  these  towns  is 
not  dc^finitely  known.  In  some  instances 
the  Tuscaroia  shared  a  tf)wn  with  other 
tribes,  as  was  the  case  at  Anajot  ( ( )neida, 
or  Ganowarohare)  and  OnoluMiuaga. 

Trent ies. — The  Tuscarora  have  taken 
part  in  tlui  following  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations: 
Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784;  Ft 
Harniar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789;  Canaudai- 
gua  (  Konondaigua),  N.Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Onei<la,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838. 

For  further  information  consult  Eliae 
Johnson  (native  Tuscarora),  Legends, 
Traditions  an<l  Laws  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  and  llistorv  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ra  Indians,  1S81:  Documents  Kelating  to 
the  Cohmial  History  of  New  York,  i-xi, 
1855-61;  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  i-iv,  1849-51;  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives, i-xii,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  (Co- 
lonial Records),  i-xvi,  1852-53;  South 
(■arolina  Historical  and  (ienealogical 
Magazine,  i-x,  especially  ix  and  x;   vir- 

finia Magazine,  i-xv,  1893-1908;  Lawson, 
listory  of  Carolina,    1714,   repr.    1860; 


Publications  of  the  Buf&ilo  Hist   See., 
especiallv  vol.  vi.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

l-ko-fU-kk-ro'-ril"'.— He  Witt,  Mohawk  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  18M  (Mobawk  name).  Ani'-SkiU'- 
U.— Mf>onoy  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  609.  1900 
(Cherokee  name).  A-8UU&ai-~Ibid.  (orSkdU'll: 
sing.  form).  l-t'4»-k4-lo'-U«'.— Flewitt,  Oneida 
MS.  v<K-ab..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (an  Oueida  name).  Cu- 
karorin*.— Do<'ument  ecu  1768  in  N.  Y.  IXkj.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  675,  1858.  Oaakarouaa.— Mackenzie. 
Voy..  app..  315.  1802.  Dus-n-o'-weh'.— Morgan. 
League  inx].,  53,  1851.  Kaakarorena. — Montiva) 
C«)nferenco  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  l>oo.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  267. 
1858.  Keew-ahomomy.— Irvine  (1728)  in  Col.  Ree. 
N.  C II.  812. 1886  (given  as  the  Saponi  name:  the 
correct  form  i8  procMibly  Tewohomomy,  an  given 
by  the  Va.  boundary  commiMsioners;  ef.  J}u9-g(Uh 
\oeh  ante ) .  Bk41a'Ii-.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  509,  1900  (Cherokee  name,  ring,  form;  see 
A-i>hHo'l\,  ante).  Ski-ru'-r*".— Hewitt.  Tusca- 
rora MS.  vwab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (name  u.««ed  by  the 
tribe).  Tachekaroreina.— Document  of  1741  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1081,  1855.  Taacoriaa.— 
Ouebi'c  C(»nference  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  186.  1858. 
Tascororina.— Quebec  Conference  Vl 748),  ibid.. 
187.  Taacuroreua.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  School- 
cnift.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  555,  1853.  Taakalio.— Oat- 
schet.  Wyandot  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1881  (Wyandut 
name).  r4a-ki-lo'-l«»'.— Hewitt.  Oneida  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1882  (an  Oneida  name).  Taika- 
lo'nugi.— <fat»*chet,  Shawnee  MS.,  1879  (Shawnee 
name).  Taakarorena.— Duque.sne  (1754)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  2t><'»,  1868.  Taakaroaiaa.— Writer 
of  17;'^),  ibid..  4X7  (misprint).  Taakironu.— Led- 
?rer  (1670)  quoletl  by  Hawks,  N.  C.  ii,  51,  ISoii 
Taakororina.— Letter  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
H  ist. ,  X .  480. 1 858.  Taaka.— Spots wood  (1717 )  in  Va. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  n.  H..  II.  236.  1885.  Teaearorina.— 
Document  of  17 17  in  N.  Y.  D<x;.  Col.  Hist.,  x.  97.18W. 
Tewohomomy.— Va.  Boundary  Comrs.(1728)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  II.  786.  1886  (VSHpimi  name;  Irvine 
gives  the  word  as  Keew-aho,  probably  a  mis- 
print). Tharhkaroria.— Vaudreuil  (1765)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  322,  1858.  Theakarorieaa.— 
Vaudrt'Uil  (1755),  ibid..  377.  Toaoororaa.— Trader 
(1778)  in  Schoolcnift,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill.  661,  1853. 
To»kiroro».— Li'derer  map  (1670)  in  Hawkn,  X.  C. 
II,  iH-'xH.  TouBcaroro*. — Ilomann  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Turcaroraa— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  II,  178-9,  1829  (mis- 
print). tu«carara.— Hunter  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  V.  3^13,  1H.'>5.  Taaeararo. — Humphre>"8, 
Aect.,  X,  17;iO.  Tuaoareraa.— Memoir  of  l?i7  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  C(»l.  Hist.,  IX.  998. 1855.  Taacarooroea.— 
Document  of  1726  in  Col.  Ke<r.  N.  C,  II,  W4.  1886. 
Tuscarora.— Thirds  of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col .  H  i  St . ,  V ,  ;«6. 1855.  Tuaoaroraa.— A 1  bany  C<»n- 
ference  (1711)  quoted  by  Ruttcnljer,  Tril^es  Hud- 
.sou  R..  190. 1872.  tuaCaroraae.— Haii9en  (1713)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  376,  ls.55.  Tuacaroraw.— 
\jA  Tour  map,  1782.  Tuacarore  haga.— P>'rlaeas 
map  [ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq..  iv,  75,  1882. 
Tuacaroren*.- Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  IQ^yl,  1855.  Tuacaroriea.—Carver. 
Travels.  173,  1778.  Tuscaroroea.- Ffrench  &  Wor- 
ley  ( 1710)  in  Day,  Penu..  391.  1843.  Tuaearow.— 
Humphreys.  Acct.,  26.  173(».  Tuaoarura.— Lonl$ 
of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Dt>c.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  »46, 
1855.  Tuacaruro.— Spotswood  (1711)  in  <:ol.  Rec. 
N.  C.  I,  796,  1886.  Tuaooraraa.— Turkish  Spy 
quoted  by  Malcolme,  Collection  of  Letters.  1739. 
Tuscorora!— Writer,  ca.  1795,  ill  Drake,  Bk.  Ind?., 
bk.  5. '.)!,  1818.  Tuaoororoea.— Pollock  (1712)  in  Col. 
Ree.  N.  ('..  i.  8W.  1886.  Tuaooroura.— Spots  wood 
(1713),  ibid..  II,  79.  1886.  Tuaoorure.— 6pot«wood 
(17111,  ibid..  I.  782.  1886.  Tuaoouroro.— SpoU»- 
wood  (1713),  ibid.,  ii.  15,  1886.  rua-kai'-y*«»'.— 
Hewitt.  <)n(tndaj,'a  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E,,  1882 
(Ononda.ija  name).  Tua-ki-o-wa»\— Hewitt,  Ca- 
vuga  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1884  (C^viiga  name). 
tuakararo— As^mibly  (1722)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  II. 
45*;.  I8s<,.  Tuskaroe*.- Document  of  1733  in  N.  Y. 
IK)C.  Col.  Ili-t..  v.  9(vS,  1855.  Tnakarooroe.— Afl- 
seniblv  (1721 )  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  II.  428,  1886.  tua- 
karora.— DcKMimeiit  of  1711.  ibid.,  I.  819.  1886. 
Tuakarorahs.— IVnhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll..  I.  7i).  1824.  Tuakarorers.~Albany  Con- 
ference (1716)  in  N.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  HlBt.,  vi,  317, 
is."r\     Tuskarores. — .\lbany    Conference    (1722) 
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ibid.,  V,  G60,  1866.  Tuskaroriiu.  —  Montreal 
CJonference  (1766),  ibid.,  x,  600,  1868.  Tuika- 
roro.— A.ssembly  of  1723  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  ii, 
485. 1886.  Tu«kawre».— Albany  Conference  (1744) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi«t..  vi,  264, 1865.  Tua-ke-o'- 
wan'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880 
(Seneca  name).  Tutkeroode.— Irvine  (1728)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  II,  812, 1886  (a  creek).  Tuikeruda.— Va. 
Boundary  Com ra.  (1728),  ibid.,  786.  Tuakeruros.— 
Lawsrm  ( 1700) ,  Hist.  Car. .  103.  I860.  TiiriricrorM.— 
Albany  Conference  (1737)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  107,  1866.  Turicoraric*.— Goldthwait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll.,  Ist  s..  x,  121. 1809.  Tuako- 
rore.— Albany  Conference  (1716)  in  N.  Y.Doc.Col. 
Hist.,  V,  444,  1855.  Tutkroroes.— Assembly  of 
1723  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  ii,  485,1886.  Tuaki.— 
Spotswood  (1713),  ibid.,  26.  Tuikurora.  — As- 
sembly of  1714,  ibid.,  140.  Tusqoarorea.  — Al- 
bany Conference  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
V.  713,  1855.  Tiuqueroro.— Document  of  1711  in 
Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  1,  818,  18H6. 

TnBcarora.  The  name  of  three  former 
villages  of  the  Tusi^arora  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury: One  is  placed  by  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781  a  sfiort  distance  e.  of 
"Anatsaeane**  (probably  the  present 
Stookbrid^e,  Madison  co.,  N.Y);  another 
was  situatod  about  3  m.  below  Oqua^^, 
Broome  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  approximately  on  the  site 
of  Windsor,  ana  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
8troye<l  by  Col.  Butler,  in  1778,  it  con- 
tained 7  or  8  houses;  the  last  was  situ- 
ated 12  m.  by  land  and  20  by  water  be- 
low Oquaj^a,  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Bend,  Susouehanna  co..  Pa.,  and  w^as 
destroyed  by  Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17, 
1779.  The  last  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tical with  Ingaren,  but  as  there  were 
three  other  Tuscaror.i  villages  in  this 
vicinity,  the  identification  is  uncer- 
tain. ( J.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Tnshepaw.  A  term  used  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  i  esignate  the  Indians  "residing 
on  a  N.  fork  of  Clark  r.,  in  the  Rocky  mts. 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  winter."  They  have  not  been 
positively  identified,  but  the  evidence 
(Giblw  et  al. )  makes  it  probable  that 
they  were  Kutenai.  According  to  (lat- 
schet  the  t^rm  (Tiishipa)  is  a  8ho.shoni 
designation  for  the  tribes  living  to  the  n. 
of  them  and  including  the  Nez  Percys  as 
well  as  the  Kutenai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  term  as  employed  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  included  Imth  the  tril>e8  named  as 
well  as  bands  of  the  Wallawalla  and  pos- 
sibly other  Hhahaptian  divisions.  Lewis 
and  Clark  mention  the  Ootlashoot,  Mick- 
suckseaiton,  and  Hohilno  as  Tushepaw 
tril>es.  None  of  the.^e  has  been  identi- 
fied.    The  Tushepaw  proper  numbere<l 

430.  in  35  houses,  in  1805.  (l.  f.  ) 

PUthead*.— LewlM  and  Clark,  DIscov.,  59,  1806. 
Tah-ie-p»h.— (iebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  11, 1868 

(Shoshoni  name).  Tish4-p&.— Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  MK, II, I XX ix,  1823  (sig.  'pierced  noses'). 
Tate  PUtt.— <>rig.  .lour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  111, 
1905.  Tat«epa.— Ctcbow,  op.  cit.  Toustchipas. — 
HuntinN(»uv.  Ann.V()V.,x,74,1821.  Tuohapaca.— 
GaKS.  V'ovage. -iCW.  1HC)7.*  Tuchapaki.—lx'wi.s,  Trav- 
els, ir2, 1809.  Tuckapacka.— Clark  (1806)  o noted  by 
Jan.son,  Stniriger  in  Am..  2;J3. 1S07.  Tuoknapax. — 
Gass,  Journal,  132.  IMO.  Tus-ohe-pas.— Irving, 
Astoria,  315, 1849.  Tuahapawi.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in.  27,  1905.    Tua-he-pah.— Lewi.s  and 


Clark  Exped.,  i,  map,  1817.  TnaheMhaa.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds..  xii,  1848.  Tuahepau.— Ong.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in,  52,  1905.  Toahepaw  Tlatheada.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  445,  1814.  Toahe- 
pawi.— Ibid.,  440.  Tuahahepah.— Ibid.,  ii,  471, 1814. 
Tuaaapa.— Gass,  Journal.  132, 1810.  Tut-aea'-w&a.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  59,1806  (native  name). 

Tashgnesta.  A  former  vil lage  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

TiuhkiBath  ( Tucki^  a^th ) .  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribea  Can.,  32,  1890. 

TuBhqnegan.  An  Ottawa  village,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief,  who  was  also 
known  as  McCarty,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted on  the  8.  bank  of  Maumee  r.,  oppo- 
site Toledo,  Ohio.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  183:^. 

K'Garty's  villace.— Maumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat..  205, 1873.    Tuihquegan.— Ibid. 

TnBhtnn  ('dragon-fly').  An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache.  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  1890. 

Tnekawillao.  One  of  the  5  former 
Cliickasaw  towns  in  n.  w.  Mississippi. 

Tuskawillao.— Adair,  Am.  Inds..  353,1775.  Tnako- 
wellow.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Tiukegee  (perhaps  from  Creek  taskdya 

or  tastaruiffiy  *  warnor  * ) .     A  former  small 

Upper  Creek  town  in  the  fork  of  Coosa 

ana    Tallapoosa  rs.,    Elmore   co.,    Ala. 

According  to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  38,  39, 

1848)  it  contained  30  buildings  and  35 

gunmen  in  1799;  they  had  lost  their  own 

language  and  spoke  that  of  the  Creeks, 

whose  customs  and  manners  they  also 

had  adopted.     It  was  the  residence  of  the 

noted  Alexander  MacGillivray,  his  lands 

lying  along  Coosa  r.     See  Gatschet,  Creek 

Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145-6, 1884.  Cf.  Tcuku^. 
Jatcag.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  map,  1*4,  1761 
(wrongly  on  e.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.).  Jaa- 
eage.— ibid.  Jaakegis.— Roberts,  Fla.,  13.  1763. 
Jaakigia.— Aleedo,  Die.  Geog.,  il,  498, 1787.  Jaa- 
quiiis.— Bart  ram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799.  Joakafe. — 
Jefier>\s,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Ta»-keo-ge. — 
Adait.  Am.  Inds.,  257.  1775.  Taakefee.— Drake, 
Ind.  Chron.,  211, 1836.  Taakigi.— <Sat8chet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145, 1884  (as  pronounced  by  Creeks). 
TaaJdki*.— Bossu  (1759),  Travels  La.,  l,  229,  1771. 
Taaquiqui.— Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc 
Fla.,  18. 1859.  TiBcugaa.— McCall,  Hist.  Oa.. i,  367. 
1811.  Tootes.— Robin,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1807.  Tou- 
xaa.— Dumont,  La.,  1. 135, 1753  (identical?).  Tua- 
kee^es.— Romans,  Fla..  i,  280. 1775.  Tuakaeffo.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  282,  1886. 
Tua-ke-gM.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37.  1848. 
TuakegecB.  — Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  386, 1832.  Tiukiki.— Gatschet 
Creek  Migr.  U}g.,  i,  145,  1884  (alternative  of 
Taskigi).  Tuikogw.  —  Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch, 
89,  1848.  Tutkugu.— Treaty  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat..  4'20,  1837. 

Tuskegee.  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Okla.:  one  on  Deep 
fork  of  Canadian  r.,  w.  of  Ocmulgee,  the 
other  10  in.  w.  of  Eufaula.  For  the 
ethnology  of  the  Creeks  of  Taskigi,  con- 
sult Si:)eclc  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  n, 

pt.  2,  1907. 

Taskigi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  li,  186, 1888. 
Tuakega.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  149,  1858  ("in  the 
Canadian  dist."). 

Tutkliliif  tuime.    A  former  village  of  the 
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Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coqmller.,  Oreg. 

Tfi»-qlus'  ^oniUP.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  232.  1890. 

Tnskokogie.  A  former  Iroc^uois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  larisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map,  1781,  just  above  Schoherage, 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna r.  This  is  probably  an  error  for 
Chenango  r.,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tnslabihockaka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  10  m.  w.  of  Walacooche,  Fla.  A  lac 
Hajo  was  its  chief  in  1823. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Ck)ng.,  Ist  sees.,  27, 
1826. 

Tnslatimne.  A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  upper  Rogue  r.. 

Ores. 

Tos-U  >iinn<.— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.   Folk-lore, 

in,  234.  1890. 

TnBolivi.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living  in 
1709  on  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  in  arancheria 
with  Simaomo  and  Yojiian.  This  ran- 
cheria  was  visited  in  the  year  named  by 
Ft.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa,  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions, 
who  estimated  the  population  of  the 
settlement  at  2,500.  The  presence  of  the 
Yojuan  in  the  rancheria  would  indicate 
Tonkawan  affiliation  (Diary  of  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares,  1709,  MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  deQueretaro).  See 
SimaojnOj  and  cf.  Tiisonid.       (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tusonid.  One  of  the  tribes  represented 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  mi.ssion,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  in  1772  (MS.  in 
Collejre  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K, 
leg.  15,  doc.  10).     Cf.  Ttuoliri. 

Tasonimon.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ran- 
cheria about  4  leagues  w.  of  Casa  Grande, 
near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  visited 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697. 

8U  Isabel.— Ik'mal  (1697)  in  Bancroft.  Ari2.  and 
N.  Mex..  356.  18»9.  TuMnimo.— Ibid.  Tiuoiii- 
num.— Manf;e  ( 1697  >  in  Sohoolcraft.  Indian  Tribes, 
III.  303. 1853:  Bemal  ( 1697)  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  356.  1889.  TuMoaiaio.— Orozco  y  Berra. 
Qeog.,  348. 18W. 

Tusquittah      {Da^shrUCtr/yi       'rafters 

{)lat^/  from  daskwUiuV}  *  raifters,*  yi,  the 
ocative).  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Tusquittee  cr.,  near  Hayesville, 
Clay  {X>.j  N.  C.    The  creek  was  named 

after  the  settlement.  ( J.  M. ) 

Da'skwitiia'yL— Mo^)ney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
514.  19U0  (native  name).  Tnaaaittali.— Present 
map  fonu.  Tusquittee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144.  1^87. 

Tnssawehe  ( *  white  knives ' ).   Probably 

a  Shdshoni  tribe,  although  their  country, 

in  the  mountains  along  Humboldt  r.  and 

^Toosecr.,  n.  Nevada,  ^joined  that  of  the 

Paiute.     The  name  White   Knives  was 

sometimes  applied  to  the  tribe  because 

of    the    l>eantiful    flint    found   in  their 

territorv      from      which      thev     made 

knives*.  "(h.  w.  h.) 

OooM  Creek  Differs.— Stuart.  Mont.,  81.  1865. 
To'-sa  wee.— Ibid.  Tosawitehe*.— Davies*  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Kt'i^.  rJ9.  1861.  To-M-witehe*.— SimpssiMi 
(1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Acrow  Utah,  S4, 1876.    T»«i- 


witiMs.— Ibid.^  510.  Tm  m  — .~Tayk>r  in  OaL 
Fanner,  June  26.  1S63.  Ta  —  ■»!— . — Powell  in 
H.  R.  Mii<c.  Doe.  86,  -ISd  Cong..  1st  sesB..  1,  1874. 
TMtfwea.— Dole  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1B64.  14,  1«&. 
To-Mw-witehea.  — Hurt,  ibid.,  1856,  228.  UBS. 
Tnaa^wehe.— Gatschet  in  Qeog.  Sorr.  W.  lOOib 
Mer..  VII,  410, 1879.  Wkita  KBivw.~HoIemAn  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  152, 1852. 

TaatatankhniLiliL  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne formerly  reeidiiig  on 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

T^^-U-tda  q«'-a-«L— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  FbUc- 
lore.  III.  232,  1890. 

Tastnr.  An  unidentified  tribe  allied 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Ohio  vallev,  poesiblv  the  Miami. 

ToBtaas.— Stone.  Life  of  Brant,  i.  295. 18S4.  Tv- 
tars.— Lord  Dorchester  fl791»  quoted  by  Lincoln 
in  Masei.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Sd  ».,  v.  159.  1816. 

Tntachro.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cid.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tatago.    A  Kaiynhkhotana  village  on 

Yukon  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Aotor.,  Alaska; 

pop.  32  in  1848. 

Tohonehago.— Zag08kin  in  Nonr.  Ann.  Vot..  5th 
8..  XXI.  map.  1850.  Ttataho.— Tiklunenief\lS(l) 
quoted  by  Baker.  Geofr.  Diet.  Abuika,  82,  19QL 
Tntta^.— Za^oskin.  Descr.  Rnan.  Fosa.  Am.,  map. 
I^ti8.  YakaUkalitwik  —Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12.  42il  Cong.,  Ist  wss..  26,  1871.  Takateka- 
lifnik.— Wh.vmper,  Alaska,  2&4, 1868. 

Tntahaco.  A  name  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite application.  It  is  recorded  bv  Cas- 
taiie<ia  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  492,  519, 625, 
544,  1896)  as  that  of  a  province  of  8 
Pueblo  villages,  apparently  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  4  leagues  s.  s.  of 
Tiguex,  visited  by  members  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540-41.  The  place  last 
mentioned  was  undoubtedly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Bernalillo,  consequently 
the  Tigua  villages  about  the  present 
Isleta  are  generally  regarded  as  naving 
formed  Tutaha*^)  province;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distance  (4  leagues)  is  an 
error,  the  former  Piro  and  Tigua  villages 
B.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  Salinas,  may 
have  bi'cn  meant,  otherwise  they  were 
the  only  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona tliat  were  not  \isited  by  membem  of 
Coronado's  force.  Jaramillo  ( 14th  Rep. 
op.  cit.,  54o)  confoonded  Tutahaco  with 
Acoma,  poj^sibly  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance ot  the  last  syllable  to  the  Acoma 
name  of  their  pueblo  {A to).  The  Tigua 
(Isleta )  name  of  Acoma  is  TtUhlauatf;  and 
of  the  Pueblo  people  who  formerlylived  s. 
of  them  (eviiiently  ^e  Piro),  TXikahun. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
234  et  st-q..  1892.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Cutahaeo— IX^menech.  Deserts.  I.  88,  1853  (mis- 

firinti.  Tutahaeo.— Oaptafieda  and  Jaramillo  in 
4th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  op.  cit.  Tatakmra  Darij, 
Span.  r«Mi>i.  .N*.  Mex..  1S9. 1$^  imisprint).  Tata- 
iiaoo.  —  CastafitHla  •  l.>d6>  in  Temaaz-Compans, 
Voy..i\.  57.  1S3^  (eTidentlj-  identical,  althoogh 
used  f«>r  AcomH  .  Tatrfcaaa  Gallatin  in  Noqt. 
Ann.  Voy..  oth  i^..  xxvii,  SM,  1851  (misprint). 
Tutahaco.— Casiafieda  (,1596^  in  Temaux-OMn- 
pans,  Nov..  ix.  139.  ISS*. 

Tntalosi  (Creek:  tuiaiM^  'chicken,' 
'  fowl  * }.     A  former  Hitchiti  town  on  Tu- 
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talofii  cr.,a  branch  of  Kinchafoonee  cr., 

{)robabIy  in  Lee  or  Terrell  co.,  Ga,  In 
ater  years  its  people  moved  w.  of  Chat- 
tahoochee  r.  and  were  known  thereafter 
as  Hitch iti. 

Fowl  Town.— Of  several  authors.  TaUyahuUi.— 
Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  149, 1884  ( HitehiU 
name  of  its  people).  Tuttaliasee.— Hawkins 
(1814)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  I,  845, 
1832.  Tut-tal-leo-ioo.— Ibid.,  859.  Tut-tal-lo-«o«.— 
Hawkins  (1779).  Sketch,  65. 1848. 

Tntchonekntchin    (*crow   people*).     A 

Kutchin  tribe  on  Yukon  r.  from  Deer  r.  to 

Ft  Selkirk,  Yukon  Ter.,  Canada.    They 

number  about  1,100  and  differ  but  little 

from  their  Kutchin  neighbors  below. 

Caribou  Indians.— Dall  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  l,  32, 
1877  (so  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  people).  Oar- 
ribou  Indiana.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Grow  People.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,i,  32, 1877. 
Oena  de  bois.— Whymper,  Alaska,  255,  1869.  Oena 
dot  Foox.- Dall,  Alaska,  429. 1K70.  Oeas-de-wiz.— 
Raymond  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rop.  1869,593,1870(misprint). 
Klo-a-tsul-tshik'.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.  1888,  202b.  1889.  Mountain  Indians.— Har- 
disty  in  Smithson.Rep.l866.311,lS72.  Nehaunee.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  32.  1877  (so  called 
byHudson'sBayCo.mcn).  Tatanohaka.— <Jolyerin 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  593, 1870.  Tatanohakutchin.— 
Raymond,  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  iii,  178, 1878. 
Tatanchok-Kutehin.— Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  233.  1868.  Tatohoce  Kutchin.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  (impend.,  4(>4.  1878.  Touohon-ta- 
Kutohin.— Kirkby  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1864, 4 18, 1865. 
Touohon-tayKutchin.— Kirby(1862)quoted  by  Hind, 
Liib.  Penin.,  ii,  264,  1863.  TQt-ohohn'-kikt-chin.— 
Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  379,  1886.  Tutch6ne- 
Kutohin.— Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Tutchone- 
kut'qin.— Morice  in  Anthropos.  i,  506,  1906. 
Tutohon  Kutchin.— Whymper,  Ala^tka,  271,  1869. 
Tfitch-iin-tah'  kutchin.— Rcsm,  Notes  on  Tinne, 
S.  I.  MS.  474.  Tdtcone-kut'qin.— Morice  in  An- 
thropos, I,  261.  1906  («='crow  people').  Wood 
Indians.- Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  202b, 
1889  (HO  called  by  fur  traders). 

Tntelary.     See  Oyaron,  Totem. 

Tntelo.  OneoftheeasternSiouan  tribes, 
formerly  li  vinji?  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, but  now  extmct.  Hale  (Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc,  Mar.  2,  1883)  first 
made  it  known  that  the  Tutelo  language 
pertained  to  the  Siouan  stock,  a  discovery 
which,  followed  by  the  investigations  of 
Gatschet,  Mooney,  and  J.  O.  Dorney, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
group  of  Siouan  tribes  formerly  inhabited 
the  piedmont  region  of  Vircrinia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The  relation  of  tne  Tutelo  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  intimate  with 
the  Saponi,  the  language  of  the  two  tribes 
being  substantiall)^  the  same.  Their  inti- 
mate association  with  the  Occaneechi  and 
their  allied  tribes  indicates  ethnic  rela- 
tionship. The  history  of  the  Tutelo  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Saponi. 
The  name  Tutelo,  although  by  the  Eng- 
lish commonly  use<.l  to  dw«ignate  a  par- 
ticular tribe,  was  by  the  Iroquois  applied 
as  a  generic  term  for  all  the  Siouan  tribes 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  being  applied 
more  particularlv  to  the  allied  tribes 
gathered  at  Ft  Christanna  (see  Chrigt- 
anna  Indians) .  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1609  under  the 
names  of  Monacan  and  Mannahoac,  with 


many  subtribes,  occupying  the  upper 
waters  of  James  and  Rappahannock  rs., 
Va.,  and  described  bv  him  as  very  barba- 
rous, subsisting  cliiefiy  on  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  wild  fruits.  They  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Powhatan  Indians 
and  i  n  mortal  dread  of  the  Iroquois.  Led- 
erer,  in  his  exploration  from  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina  in  1670,  passed  through 
their  territory  and  mentions  the  names 
of  Nahyssan  (Monahassanough)  and 
Sapon  (Saponi).  In  their  frontier  posi- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  mountains  the 
Saj)oni  and  Tutelo  were  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Iroquois. 

(Jnable  to  withstand  theconstant  attacks 
of  these  northern  enemies,  they  aban- 
doned this  location  some  time  between 
1671  and  1701,  and  removed  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Staunton  and  Dan  rs.,  where  they 
established  themselves  near  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  the  Occaneechi,  occupying 
two  of  the  islands  in  the  Roanoke  imme- 
diately below  the  forks,  the  Tutelo  set- 
tling on  the  upj)er  one.  How  long  they 
remained  here  is  unknown;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  1701  Lawson  found  the 
Saponi  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  and  says  that 
the  Tutelo  were  living  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  toward  thew.,  probably  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin.  At  this 
time,  acx^ording  to  Lawson,  the  5  Siouan 
tribes,  the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Keyauwee, 
Occaneechi,  and  Shakori,  numbered  to- 
gether only  about  750  souls.  Soon  after 
Lawson' s  visit  they  all  moved  in  toward 
the  white  settlements,  and,  crossing  the 
Roanoke,  occupied  a  village  called  Sapona 
town,  a  short  distance  e.  of  the  nver, 
about  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co. ,  N.  C.  Soon  after  this  they  re- 
moved and  settled  near  Ft  Christanna 
( see  ChriMan na  Indians^  Totero ) .  In  1 722, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernments, peace  was  finallv  made  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  and  the  Virginia 
tribes.  In  consequence  the  Saponi  and 
Tutelo  some  years  later  moved  to  the  N. 
and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Sha- 
mokin  (q.  v. ),  Pa.,  under  Iroquois  protec- 
tion, later  moWng  up  the  river  to  Skogari. 
Their  chiefs  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  In 
1763  the  two  tribes,  together  with  the 
Nanticoke  and  Conov,  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  200  men, 
possibly  1,000  souls.  In  1771  the  Tutelo 
were  settled  on  the  e.  side  of  Cayuga  inlet, 
about  3  m.  from  the  s.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
a  town  called  Coreorgonel,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1779  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  The 
last  surviving  full-blood  Tutelo  known 
was  Nikon  ha,  from  whom  Hale  obtained 
the  linguistic  material  by  which  he  de- 
termined the  relation  of  the  tribe  to  the 
Siouan  stock.  He  died  in  1871.  It  is 
believed  there  are  still  a  few  mixed-bloods 
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in  Canada,  but  the  last  one  who  could 
speak  the  language  was  John  Key,  or 
Gostango  ('Below  the  Rock'),  w'hose 
Tutelo  name  was  Nastabon  ( '  One  Step ' ) , 
and  who  died  in  1898,  aged  about  80 
years  (Chad wick,  People  of  the  Long- 
house,  19,  1897;  Boyle  m  Ann.  Archaeol. 
Rep.  Ontario,  55,  pi.  xviii,  b,  1898). 
Lawson  describes  the  Tutelo  as  "tall, 
likely  men,  having  great  plenty  of 
buffaloes,  elks,  and  bears,  with  every 
sort  of  deer  amongst  them,  which  strong 
food  makes  large,  robust  bodies."  Nev- 
ertheless the  evidence  is  clear  that  they 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  relied 
thereon  to  a  large  extent  for  subsistence. 
The  photograph  of  Nikonha,  given  by 
Hale,  shows  a  face  full  oval  in  outline 
and  large  features  of  an  almost  Euroi)ean 
cast,  "evidently,'*  says  Hale,  "  not  in- 
dividual or  family  traits,  as  they  reappear 
in  the  Tutelo  half-breeds  on  the  Reserve, 
who  do  not  claim  a  near  relationship  to 
Nikonha."  On  the  other  hand  Zeisber- 
ger,  who  visited  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
while  settled  at  Shamokin,  speaks  of  the 
village  as  "the  only  t<3wn  on  the  conti- 
nent inhabited  l)y  Tuteloes,  a  degenerate 
remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards." 
Lederer  describes  the  Nahyssan  chief  as 
an  al^olute  monarch,  and  the  people  as 
tall,  warlike,  and  rich.  In  their  temples, 
or  medicine  lodges,  thev  had  large  quan- 
tities of  pearls,  which  tbey  had  taken  in 
war  from  more  southern  tril>es.  Their 
tribal  ensign  consisted  of  three  arrows. 

Consult  Hale  inProc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc, 
XXI,  no.  114, 1883;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  1894.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kattera.— Deri8le.mttp41.  in  Kitchin.New  Atlas. 
1800.  NahvM&n.— Lt.^derer.Discov.,9.  IGT'-HMooney 
regards  this  as  a  form  of  Yesan).  Shatenw. — Bello- 
mont  (1099)  in  N.  Y.  Dw.  Col.  Hint.,  IV,  488.  1«^1. 
Taderighrone*.— Ibid.,  index,  312.  1861.  Tadirigh- 
rone.— Albany  conf.  (172L').  ibid.,  v,  600,  ISbly. 
Tateraa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100.  181C. 
Tedarighroone*.— Lond.  do<'.  31  (1753)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI.  811,  1H.'>5.  Tedarrighroone*.— Dot*,  of 
1753,  ibid.,  812.  Tedderighroone*.— N.  Y.  I)«x;.  Col. 
Hist., index, 312.1801.  Tediiighroonaa.— Dor.ofl750, 
ibid.,  VII.  5r),  l.*'.'^^].  Tehotirigh.— Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Sof.,  XXI.  no.  111.  A,  11,  1883.  Tehutili.— 
Ibid.  Tentilves.— Hontlinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 
1810.  Tetarighroone*.— Doc.  of  1753  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi.'^t..  VI,  811,  185,5.  Teuteloe.— Maeanlev, 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  ISO.  1^29.  Thedirighroonas.— N.i'. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  indt'x,  312,  1801.  Thoderighroo- 
naa.— Doc.  of  IT.Si;.  ibid.,  vii,  136,  18.50.  Tiederigh- 
roene*.— Doc.  of  1759.  ibid..  380.  Tiederigh- 
roonaa.— Doc.  of  175.'i,  ibid.,  vi,982. 1855.  Tiederigh- 
roones.— N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  312.  1861. 
Tiederigoene.— StoiM\  Life  iSir  William  Johnson,  i, 
486,  note,  18<i.').  Tiederigroenes. — Doc.  of  17i)5  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  904,1855.  Tiiitei.— Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  rhilos.  Soc.  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  11,  1881. 
Tiuterih.— Ibid.  Toalaghreghroonees.— Doc.  of  1748 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  447. 1^55.  Toalaghregh- 
■oonees.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  441.  Toataghregh- 
roonet.— Ibid.,  note.  Todereohrones. — Ibid.,  v.  071, 
1866.  Toderichroone.— Ibid.,  491.  Todericks.— 
Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  100.  1816.  Todevigh- 
nmo.— .lohnwjn.  mnp  (1771)  quoted  bv  Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.Phila*!.  Soc.,  AXi,no.  114.  A,  8, 18H4  (mis- 
print). Todirichrone*.— Hale,  ibia.,  6.  Todirich- 
roone*.— Doc.  17'22  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st..  v, 
673,  ia55.    Tolera.— BattH  (1671),  ibid.,  in.  194, 1863. 


Tolere.— Lambrevllle  (1686),  ibid.,  4S9.  Talari.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  313,  1861.  Tortoro.— 
Logan.  Hist.  So.  Car.,  i,  33,  1859.  Totaly.— 
Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii,  166,  1829.  Ta- 
taro.— Harrison,  letter  to  Dorsey,  May  25.  1SS6 
(present  name  of  a  district  in  Brunswick  co., 
Va.,  between  Lawrenceville  and  Belfield). 
Toteloe*.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  196,  185S. 
Totera.— Clayton  (1671)  in  Femow,  Ohio  Valley. 
223, 1890.  Toteraa.— Brickell,  Nat  Hist.  N.  Car., 
343, 1737.  Toteri.— N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  index. 313, 
1861.  Toteroes.— Doc.  of  1722,  ibid.,  v.  673.  1856, 
Toteroa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii. 
85.  1836.  Totierono.— Paris  doc.  12  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HLst.,  X.  600,1868.  Totiri.— Paris  doc.  8 
(1736),  ibid.,  IX,  1057, 1856.  Totora.— Clayton  (1671) 
quoted  by  Fernow,  Ohio  Val., 221, 1890.  Tottero.— 
Spotswood  (1711)  quoted  by  Burk,  Va.,  iir,  89, 
1806.  Totteroy.  — AnvlUe  (1746).  map  60,  in 
Kitchin.  New  Atlas,  1800.  Tutaloea.— Chad  wick, 
People  of  the  Longhouse,  19,  1897.  Tutaooca.— 
Stone,  Life  of  Sir  \Vm.  Johnson,  it.  487,  1866. 
Tuteeve*.— Doc.  of  1764  in  N,  Y.  Doc  Col.  HisL. 
VII,  641,  1856.  Tutelas.— Brainerd  (1745)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  626. 1843.  Tatale.— Gatschet.  MS.. 
B.  A.E.  (Shawnee  name).  Tutelo. — Shea,  Oath. 
Miss.,  24,  1865.  Tuteloes.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  229,  1857.  TuUe.->Uale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  xxi,  no.  114,  11,  1884. 
Tutiloes.— Dav iej».  Mod.  Gcog. .  532,  1806.  Tutloe.— 
Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y..  ii,  169.  1829.  Tuttelaxa.— 
Doc.  of  1756  in  Rnpp,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  106, 
1845.  Tuttelee.— Jones.  Ojibway  Inds.,  21.  1861. 
Tutulor.— Peters  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX.  440,  1870.  Yesah.— Hale  in  Proc.  Am.' 
Philos.  Soc,  XXI,  no.  114,  A,  11, 1884.  Ye-aa«.— 
Hale,  letter  to  Powell,  B.  A.  E.,lfirr7  (own  name). 
Yesang. — Hale,  op.cit.,11. 

Tntelpinco.  A  town,  pofisibly  of  one  of 
the  Caddoan  tribes,  w.  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  which  De  Soto's  army  passed 
early  in  1542.  Described  as  being  one  or 
two  days*  journey  from  the  Ayays  (Eve- 
ish)  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  a  great  lake. 
See  Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  I.a.,  II,  184,  1850. 

Tnteneiboica.  A  tribe,  perhaps  Ck>ahuil- 
tecan,  representini  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  Texas,  in  1706.  It  was 
associated  with  the  Terocodame  tribe 
(Valero  Baptisms,  1706,  nartida220,  MS.). 

Tutlut.  A  Tenankutcnin  village  at  the 
junction  of  Xanana  and  Tutlut  rs., 
Alaska. 

Too-clok  band. — Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  95, 
1885.  Tutlut— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  AUska, 
map,  1HS4. 

Tutoida.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria 
on  the  Kio  San  Pedro,  Ariz.,  probably  be- 
tween Arivaipa  cr.  and  the  Gila.     It  was 

visited  bv  Father  Kino  in  1697. 
Tutoida.— liino  (UW)  in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex..4tha.T, 
2»0,   IHTX).     Zutoida.— Bernal    (1697)    quoted    by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

Tntoimana  (  Tutoimanah^  *  backward  or 
shy  clan')-  A  modem  nickname  for  a 
band  of  tlie  Northern  Cheyenne. — Grin- 
nell,  Social  Org.  Chevennes,  136,  1906. 

Tutomagoidag.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Kio  Gila,  Ariz. 

B.  MathioB  de  Tutomagoidag. — Kino,  map  (1701).  in 
Stdcklein.  Nouo  Welt-Bott,  75, 1?26.  B^KMldaa  U 
Tuto  Magoidag.— Vf'negas,  Hist.  Gala..  I,  map.  1799. 
Tutomagoidag.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Me.x..  860.  1889. 

Tutonaguy.    A  village  in  1535  on  the  N. 

l)ank  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  25  leagues  above 

the  site  of  (Quebec. — Cartier  ( 1^4)  quoted 

in  Ilakluyt,  Priu.  Navigations,  235,  1598. 
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Tntonuhikiid  ( '  u'ater  tanks' ).  An 
Apac'litj  clan  or  hand  Ht  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Ai>ache,  Ariz.,  in  1881.— Bourke 
ill  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  18W). 

TntiMhin.  A  band  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Co^oteros  liviiit?  at  8a:i  Carlos  agency. 
Any..,  in  18K1. — lioiirke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  112,1890. 

TntnaM,  \  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepelinaiie{ci)iiUininfr  aluosomi'Tarahu- 
mareand  Nevomcjabimtiat.  28°20',lon. 
107°  b(/,  n'.  Chihuahua,  Mexii-o.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  miHvion  in  the  17th  century. 

Itm  dil  HanU  d*  Tatuuik— Oroico  y  Bern. 
tjviv-  K!4.  WW  (uilssion  immm.  TutuM*,— 
KaiwiH  (IKTR)  rLtvd  l>y  Banclcller  in  Anli.  Inal. 
I'apfTi'.  in,  79,  INsa. 

TotnetBc.  A  Pimon  rancheria  in  the 
IMtli  centurj-,  situateil  alwjut  IS  in.  n.  w. 
of  Tuuson  anil  w.  of  Hio  Santa  Cruz,  in  h. 
Arizona,  visited  liy  Anza  and  Font  in 
1 77.1.— Bancroft,  Ariit.  and  S.  M?x.,  392, 
18K9. 

Tntnm.  A  fornn-r  Yuma  rancheria,  viti- 
itcft  ill  1699  by  Kino  and  Mange,  who 
aiiiilieil  the  saint  name. 

B.  katiu  Tutum.— MHti^e  In  Banprolt.  Ariz,  and 
N,  Jleit.,  a->7.  11«l, 

Tntntni.  An  Athapa."fan  tribeor  (tn'up 
ofHmall  triliesfonnerlyiicciiliyinKviTlafK's 
alunK  low<!r  Ko^e  r.,  (>n.^.,  and  on  the 


coaiit  .V.  Hn<l  X.  of  its  iiinnth.  Parrii^h  in 
18H  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  lK.i4,  495,  IK.%5)  lo- 
cated 8  liandx  on  the  coa.-'t  anil  :i  im  Kof^ii; 
r.  The  t»ntiK'  system  |irevailed  among 
them,  men  niarrvink:  nulj^ide  of  their  own 
villa^a,  u[id  a  I'hild  1>eliinKiiiK  to  the  vil- 
lage of  itit  father;  yet  they  I'an  not  be 
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considered  as  one  tribe,  as  villa^:e8  wsrred 
one  upon  another  without  violation  of 
national  unitv  or  tribal  sentiment  (Dor- 
Hey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 1890). 
The  Tututni  vere  removed  to  Siletz  res. 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  1850.  They  for- 
merly practised  polygyny,  widows  DciiiK 
buricdalive  in  the  graves  of  tht'irdeceased 
haibands  (Kverette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883).  In  1854  (Iml.  Aft.  Rep. 
1854,  495,  IWio)  the  total  population  waa 
1,311,  cunsisting  of  448  men,  490  women, 
205  boys,  and  168  girl».  According  to 
l*arrish  <oi).  cit.)  the  bands  were:  Na- 
sohmah  (Nasunti,  a  Kusan  village), 
C'hocreletan  (ChoiTelalan),  Quahlomah 
(Kwaiami),  Co^ultheutun  (Kwuaatthl- 
khuntunne),  t:iiquadiee(Yukichetunne), 
Yahshnie  (Chemetunne),  Chetles»entun 
(Chctlesi.vetunne),  Wiahtenatin  (Khwa- 
ii^htunnetunne),  Cheattee  (Chetco),  To- 
totin  (Tiitutunne),  Mackanotin  (Mikono- 
tunne),  and  Shistakoostee  (Chaetacosta). 
Doiwv  (op.  cit.,  233)  gave  tlie  followit^ 
IJBtof  former  bands  orvillages on  thecoast 
N.  of  Kcjfue  r. ;  C^henietunne,  Kaltserghea- 
tunne,  KuBotnhe,  Kwutaini,  Kthukhwut- 
tunne,  Kwtixatlilkhuntunne,  Natutshl- 
tuniie,  Niletuiiiie,  and  Yukichetunne. 
The  followiiijf  were  on  both  bankfi:  Chet- 
lexiyi'lunne,  Etaatthatuiine,  Kuuecliuta, 
Kui<hetunne,  Miknnntuniie,  Taritheli- 
iuhetunne,  Targhutthotuime,  Testtliitun, 
Thythlkhuttnnne,  and  Thechuntunne. 
( III  or  near  ihe  coast  s.  of  Kiwoe  r.  were 
tlie  following:  ,Aanetun,  Cnetlesrh&n- 
t  II  line.  Knitnnne,  Khainanaitetunne, 
Kheertrhia,  Khwaishtunnetunne,  Na- 
katkhaitiinne,  Natthutunne,  Nuchuma- 
tuntunne,  Kentethlliin.  i^kumeme.  Tsetln- 
tuime,  and  Tseluttnime.  Ktliutetinet- 
Heetiittun  w*as  oii  the  cootit  just  n.  of 
RoKue  r.  (j.  o.  ».) 
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T<>iviiwt>d.Niir..2EH.lKI».  RuaU Indluu.—Hale, 
Ktlinnl.  Hml  Hlillol..  £!1.  MM.  Bac«'>  Hinr.— 
Fiimhniii,   Tmv..   113.  IMS  'emiri.    Ksfw  In- 

dluH.— Hnle.  Ethiiol.*n'lKhL1'>l..»l.lS46.  Ban* 
Rinr,— OHtiWhct  In  Bwch.  Irid.  Mlac.  441,  I^. 
Rmt  XiTiT  Isdiuu.— Oatwhrt.  I'mpqiin  US. 
vrwal),.  B  A.  E..  1877.  Rati"'!  RiiBr—lflimUy, 
Ori'Kiiii,  I4;t.l8ll>.  TillmkT*.— Gslw-hfl,  L'oipqiu 
MS.  viK'iilj,.  B,  A.  E,.  1877,  T.-ou'^lflo^JJ.— 
Di>t!.i.y,  VM-tco  MS.  vwab.,  B.  A,  E.,  iSS*  |'  nnrth- 
(Tii  ImiKuiMO'':  Clii>ln>  nami'l.  Tmutsa.— Ann- 
-ImnE.  Orwon,  117.  Ito7.  T-i-U'  jflBa*.— IWrsey, 
NHUnnnpt(lnD<i  MS.  v>H«b..  11.  A.  E..  1SK4  (Kal- 
litiinfliiniie  nHmf).  Too-tao-ien.— nibbr,  M9.  on 
ciwittrlbr«.<)nKiiD.B.A.E.  T»-t»te  07  — Ind. 
AH.  Ki-p.  ItW-  IM,  IKiT.    t»a-t«it  sic— a<I>bx.  MS. 


Ilio.  Orepdi,  B. 
PiLlmiT  <n  iml.  AH.  Rpji.,  4GT. 
[!)ld.,1)).'>«.  \.>lt>,  IK'S?.     TotODM 
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my*.— Hubbard  (1856)  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860.  Tutoten.— S<hool('raft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 
18o7.  Tutunah.— Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Racex,  i,  443,  1«74.  Tututamys.— <iat«!het  in 
Beach.  Ind.  Misc..  441.  1877.  Tu-tuten.— Oibbw 
(1854)  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol..  i,  \6,\  1877. 

Tututnime  (* i)eople cUme to tlie  water* ). 

A  geiiH  of  tlie  Tiitutni,  hn^ted  by  Gairdner 

in  1835  (Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loni.,  xi,  256, 

1841)  about  10  m.  al)Ove  the  mouth  of 

Rogue  r,  Greg.     In  1884  Dorsey  found  97 

on  the  Si  let  z  res.,  Greg. 
Btotonia. — Framboi'^c  quolc<l  by  (Jairdner,  op.  cit. 
Tootootana.— Dole  in  Ind.  .\1T.  Rep..  221. 1861.  Too- 
too-te-nay.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 199, 1857. 
Toot-oot-en-ay».— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  S47, 
1871.  Too-toot-€-way».— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  470,  1865. 
Too-toot-na.— Ncwcombjn  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  162, 1861. 
Too-toot-nay.  — Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  300,  1.K77.  Too- 
tootne.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18.56.  219,  1857. 
Too-too-to-ney«.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18.57.  321,  1858. 
Too-tooto-nie*.— Dunbar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 
201,1K57.  Too-too-to-ny.  — Al)lK)tt.  CcKiuille  MS. 
een.Hu.»j.  B.  A.  E.,  18.58.  Toot- toot-en-ay.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1S<)7.  62.  1S6.H.  Tototen.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  702.  ls.57.  Tototin.— Metcalfe  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Re^).  18,57,  357.  1K58.  Tototune.— Latham 
inTmns.  Philol.  S<h'.  I^>nd..  76,1K5«).  Toutounis.— 
Duflot  de  Mofnu*.  Explor..  ii,  335,  1R44.  Tou-tou- 
ten.— Kuutz.  M.S.  census.  B.  A.  E.,  l.S.5.5.  ru'-tu.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore.  III.233. 1890.'  Tutu' 
tin'c.— Everette.  Tutu  MS.  vcH-ab..  B.  A.  E..  1883 
(tran.*i.:  'peoplebv  the  river  slmre').  Tu-tutoni. — 
Schumucner  in  hull.  V.  S.  G.  and  G.  Surv..  in. 
28,  1877.  lu-tu  ^unni.— Ibid,  ('people  close  to 
the  water':'  own  name)  Two-took-e-wayi. — 
Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  iKw.  4,  40th  Con^..  Bpec.  ses.s.. 
27,  1H(;7.  Yo-to-tan.— Pres.  Mess..  Ex.  Doc.  39.  32d 
Conj;.,  Istsess.,  2,  l.'<,52  (mi.sprint). 

Tutuwalha  (*the  >?uardiana,'  in  allu.siion 
to  three  high  eohnnns  of  sandstone  near 
bv).  Two  former  pueblos  of  the  Hopi 
oi  Arizona,  one  of  which  was  situated  on 
the  Middle  nicMji,  the^  other  being  the 
Squa.^!i  village  on  the  terraee  below. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Kep.   B.  A.  K.,  2(5,  1891. 

Tatzone      ('plenty     of     water').      An 

Apache    band    or    clan    at    San    Carlos 

agency  and    Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in    1881 

(Bourke    in    Jour.    Am.    Folk-lore,    in, 

112,  1890),  corresponding  to  the  Tutzose 

of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  and  the  Thotsoni 

of  the  Navaho. 
Tutzose.— Bourke,  op.  cit. 

Tutzose.  A  i>an<l  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Covoteros. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, 111,  112,  1890.     Cf.  Tntzone. 

Tuvachi.  Gne  of  the  Bird  clans  of  the 
Kokop  (Wood)  phratry  of  the*  Hopi. 

Tiivatci  winwu.— Fewkcs  in  r.»th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.. 
5H4.  P.MH)  ( irinuii  ^  ' clau  ').  Tii-vii-tol  wiin-wu.— 
Fewkesin  Am.  Anthr..  vii.  404.  1894. 

Tuvak.  A  Taha<:miut  R^^kimo  village 
on  the  N.  coa.^t  of  J^brador,  Ion.  70°. — 
Hind,  \A\b.  Pt»nin.,  ii,  map,  1H63. 

Tuvou.  The  Pinon  clan  of  the  Hopi; 
apparently  the  .«ame  as  the  Tovu  (Fire) 
clan  {i{.  V. ). 

Tuvod  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rop.  B.  A.  E..  .5S-I. 
1900  (inTiiru—'chin').  Tii-vo'-ii  wiin-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr..  vii.  404,  1894. 

Tuwa.  The  Sand  j)hratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Kukuch,  Bachip- 
kwasi,  Nananawi,  Momobi  (varieties  of 
the  Lizard),  Pisa  (White  Sand),  Tuwa 
(Red Sand ),  Chukai  ( Mud),  Sihu  ( Flower 
or  Bush),  and   Nanahu   (Small  Striped 


Squirrel)    clanfl.    They  claim    to    have 

come  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona  called 

Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colorado  r. 

The  Earth  or  Sand  phratry  of  Fewkes  is 

identical    with   the    Lizard    phratry  of 

Stephen. 

Tuwa'    ny^-mfl.— Fewkes   in    Am.    Anthr..   vii, 

404. 1894  ( nyi'tvifi ^ ' phratry ' ) . 

Tnwa.    The  Sand  clan  of  the  HopL 

Tdu'-wa Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  99.  1891 

(  =  'Red  Sand').  Tiiw£— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer 
snake  Ceremony.  284,  1903.  Tuwa  wiav^— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Ren.  B.  A.  £.,  583, 1900  (irii[trti  = 

*  clan' ) .  Tii-wa  wiin-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.. 
vn,  404,  1894. 

Tuwahokasha  ( Tu-uKi-hok^-asha,  from 
liJi  *  village',  «/xi  the  characteristic  roach 
on  the  head  of  a  man  w^ho  has  been  shaved 
on  both  Hides,  hol/-a-$ha  'curving  over': 

*  village  on  a  ridge').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  288,  1889. 

Tnwa-Kuknch  ('Sand  [and]  Lizard'). 
A  phratral  group  of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona^ 
consisting  of  the  Sand,  Lizaixl,  and  Flower 
or  Bush  clans.  They  claim  that  their  an- 
cestors-came  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  O>lo- 

rado  r.  (j.  w.  f.) 

Tuwa-Kukiito.— Fowkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,d8S. 

1900. 

Tnwanek  ( Tunrin^kQ).  A  Seechelt  sept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
row's Ann,  Seechelt  inlet,  Brit  Col.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst,  25, 1904. 

Tawnrints  ( Thi-imir-ints) .  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  living  on  Snake  cr.,  s,  w. 
Utah. — Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Tuxedo.  A  dinner  jacket,  so  called 
from  Tiixedoj  the  name  of  a  summer  re- 
sort in  Pa.ssaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
in  which  the  Wolf  subtribe  was  calleci 
I^tukfut,  spelleti  by  Mor^n  Took-seat 
This  name  is  a  socio-esotenc  term  for  wolf 
and  signities  literally,  'he  has  a  round 
foot,*  from  p'tuk'ifiteu  ( eu=o).     (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Tazican.  An  old  Tlingit  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Ilenya.  situated  on  a  narrow 
strait  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska.  Formerlv  it  was  the 
chief   llenva  town,  but  the  henva  have 

now  move<l  to  Klawak. 

Tak  Mi  k&n— Kmn.se.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120. 1885  (given 
as  the  name  of  a  family).  Ta'qdifk-aa. — Swanton. 
field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Tuyunga.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  village 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  xTilley,  Los 
Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  'Marfa 
(17W)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Hist  Cal.,  i, 
553,  188(). 

Tnzahe.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  l«)wer  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.--()nate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Taziyammos.    A  Paviotso  tnbe  formerly 
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about  Warner  lake,  s.  Oreg.  Hotcu,  or 
Ochoho  as  he  was  commonly  known, 
was  its  chief,  and  by  the  latter  name  the 
tribe  was  usually  called.  They  were 
moved  to  the  Yainax  agency,  Or^.,  but 
subsequently  left  it  and  ranged  to  the 
s.,  especially  about  Camp  Bidwell,  n.  k. 
Cal.,  where  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  are 
now  supposeil  to  be.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

Ocheo'slMuid.— Dyar  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1873, 324. 1874. 
Tu-ri'  yam-mo8.— Powell.  Paviotso  M8.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Tnisint.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  fonnerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Twana.  A  8alish  division  living  along 
both  sides  of  Hoods  canal,  w.  Wash. 
The  name  is  said  to  signify  'a  portage,' 
the  portage  referre^l  to  l^ing  that  between 
the  head  of  Hoods  canal  and  the  head- 
waters of  Puget  sd.  Aci^ording  to  Eells 
there  are  three  bands — the  CoUiine,  Sko- 
komish,  and  Tulalip.  From  the  name  of 
one  of  these  bands  all  of  them  are  some- 
times called  Skokomish.  Pop.  about  265 
in  1853.  They  are  probably  the  Skoko- 
mish of  the  Indian  Office  reports,  num- 
bering 203  in  1909. 

Deewano.  — vSimmona  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  224,  1858. 
Duw&no.— Simmons,  ibid. ,  192. 1860.  BkokomiBh.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxviii,  1896. 
To&ndA.— vSteyens  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  459,  1854. 
To&ndo.— Farnham,  Travels,  111,  1843.  To-an- 
hooch.-Gibos  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435.  1855.  To- 
anhoook.— Ibid.,  431.  Toan-huch.— <3ibbs  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 177.  1877.  To-an-kooch.— Stevens, 
op.  cit,  452.  Too-an-hooch.— Treaty  of  1859 in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1873.  Too-au-hoosh.— Ron  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  13.5.  1870.  Towanda.— King, 
ibid.,  KM,  1868.  Tu-ad-hu.— EellR  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1887. 605. 1889  (own  name) .  Tu-£d-hu.— Eells,  Nis- 
qualli  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1H78  (Nisqualli  name). 
Tu-an'-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887.  GO^,  1889 
(Clallam  name).  Tu-a-noooh.— Starling  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  170,  1852.  Tu-a-noock.— Ibid.,  172.  Tu- 
oanoh.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  Vl,  689,  1857 
(misprint).  Twana.— Eel  Is  in  Smith.son.  Rep.  1887, 
605,  1889.  Twanoh.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
31st  Cong..  l8t  sess.,  173, 18o0.  Twanug.— 6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tril>es  Can.,  map.  1890.  Wflfa  Amptfa 
amfm.— Gat««chet.  Lakniiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105 
(Lakmint-Kalapuya  name) . 

Tweeg.  A  large  North  American  batra- 
chian  (Menopoma  alleghanensis)f  called 
also  liell-bender,  mud-devil,  ground- 
puppy,  spring-keeper,  man-eater,  etc 
The  name  is  from  Lenape  (Delaware) 
twe*hrf  a  radical  word.  (w.  b,  g.) 

Tweezers.    See  Pincers, 

Twenty-nine  Palms.  A  re8er\'ation  of 
160.21  acres  of  patented  desert  land,  near 
the  1  i6th  mericiian,  in  the  Mohave  desert, 
Cal.,  nearly  half  way  between  Indio  on 
the  Southern  Pac.  K.  R.  and  Bagdad  on 
the  Santa  F^  Pac.  R.  R.  The  settlement 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serranos,  but 
in  1867  the  Chemehuevi,  after  fighting 
the  Mohave,  by  whom  they  were  defeated, 
fled  to  this  place;  meanwhile  the  Serranos 
have  died  out  or  moved  away.  In  1908 
the  entire  population,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  Serrano,  was  Chemehuevi. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  Cheme- 


huevi removed  from  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
on  account  of  lack  of  subsistence,  to  the 
Cabezon  res.  of  the  Cahuillas  (Kawia), 
near  Coachella,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  Indio.  (See 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  viii,  33,  37,  1908.) 
Mara.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am,  Arch, 
and  Eth..  viii,  33,  1908  (native  name).  Twenty- 
mile  Palms.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175,  1903. 

Two  Bnns.  A  former  Cherokee  village 
on  Etowah  r.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old 
Indian  trail  between  Coosa  and  Tugaloo 
rs.,  in  the  present  Bartow  co.,  n.  w.  Ga, — 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  PI,  map,  1387. 

Twostars,  Solomon.  An  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Sisseton  Sioux;  bom  at  Lacqui- 
parle,  Minn.,  in  1827.  He  early  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  under  the  min- 
istry of  Riggs  and  Williamson,  and  was  a 
federal  scout  in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862.  He  was  still  living  at  Sisseton 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  1907.  (d.  r.) 

Tyacappan.  A  village  formerly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  visited  by  La 
Salle  in  1687  while  on  the  way  from  Ft 
St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Douay  says  that  the  village  waa 
large  and  that  its  people  possessed  horses. 
La  Salle  relates  that  the  houses  were  of 
interlaced  canes,  covered  with  fine  white 
plaster.  Here  was  found  a  boy  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  The  village  was  in  the 
Caddoan  country,  and  the  people  may 
have  belonged  to  that  family.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 
Tioapanas.— C'avelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  37. 1861.  Tyakappa.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741.  Tyakappan.— Douay  (1687)  in  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.  Val..  212,  1852.  Tyoappant.— Coxe  (1741)  in 
French,  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  241,  1850. 

Tyaia.  The  extinct  Piflon  clan  of  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tyaia-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  851, 1896 
(Mno=*  people'). 

Ty aj nindena  ( Tya-juin-den-a ) .  A  former 
puebloof  the  Jemez(q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  known. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207, 
1892. 

Tyasoliwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location  un- 
determined, (f.  w.  h.) 

Tyee.  .1.  A  man  of  importance;  a  chief; 
somebody.       2.    Important;     superior; 

freat.  The  word  is  used  in  parts  of  the 
acific  coast:  from  tyee  *  chief,'  in  the 
Chinook  jargon,  a  term  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  Nootka  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  family.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tyendinaga  (probably  named  in  honor 
of  Thayendanegeay  q.  v. ).  A  Mohawk  res- 
ervation of  about  17,000  acres  of  tillable 
land,  occupied  in  1910  by  1,328  Indians,  on 
Quint^  bay  near  the  k.  end  of  L.  Ontario, 
in  Hastings  co. ,  Ontario.  The  Indians  are 
known  officially  as  **  Mohawks  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte." — Cfan.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Tyigh.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  speaking  the 
Tenino  language  and  formerly  occupying 
the  country  about  Tygh  and  White  rs.  in 
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Wasco  CO.,  Oreg.  They  took  part  in  the 
Wasco  treaty  of  1855  and  are  now  on  Warm 
Springs  res.,  Oreg.  Their  numl)er  is  not 
reportetl,  as  they  are  classed  under  the  in- 
discriminate term  •*Warm  Springs  In- 
dians," but  in  1854  thev  were  said  to  num- 
ber 500,  and  in  1859,  450.  (l.  F.) 
AtUyw.— De  Smet,  Letters,  220,  1843  (probably 
identical).  lyich.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June 
12,  1863.  Tai'-4q.— McMjnev  In  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.. 
742, 1896.  Taigh».— Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Linjf..  vi,  vii, 
1862.  Ta-ih.— Wa.soo  treat v  (1H.V))  in  l\  S.  Ind. 
Treatiep.  622,  1873.  Tairtla.— Pandoisy  in  Shea, 
Lib.,  Am.  Ling.,  vi,  9,  1862.  Teaxtkni.— Gatschet 
in Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii. pt.  2,  395. 1890  (Klamath 
name).  Teaxtkni  maklakt.— Ibid.  TAknikni.— 
Ibid.  Thy.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  ses-s.,  42.  1857.  Tiach.— Thompson  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  93.  34lh  Cong.,  Istsess..  74.  1856. 
Tifh.— Shaw  (IfvHi)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Drx;.  37,  34th 
Cong..  3d  8es.««..  113,  1H57.  Traht— Shaw  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  C^yuK..  3d  sesa.,  177,  1857.  T»« 
Aminima. — Gat«*chft.IjakmintMS.vocab.,B.A.E., 
106  (Lakmiut  name).  Tye  of  Deshute.— -Stevens 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  34th  Cong..  1st  Bess.,  9,  1856. 
Tyrh.— Logan  in  Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.  1864,  97,  1865. 
TyE.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  185,  1857. 
Ty-ioh.— Thompson,  ibid.,  498.  1854.  Tyickt.— 
Dennison,  ibid.,  1859.  435.  1860.  Tvigh.— Curtin 
quoted  by  Powell  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  xxxvii, 
1888.  Upper  De  Chute*.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  62*2.  1J^73. 

Tyonek  ( '  little  chief) .  A  trading  sta- 
tion and  Knaiakhotana  settlement  on  the 
w.  side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  sta- 
tion in  1881  consisted  of  2  whites,  6  Cre- 
oles, and  109  natives  (Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  29,  1884).  In  18W  (11th  Cen- 
sus, Ala.«ka,  169,  1893)  there  were  115 
inhabitants  and  21  houses.  The  total 
number  of  natives  in  the  district  is  150  to 
200.  Besides  hunting  an<i  trapping  they 
catch  king  salmon  to  sell  to  the  canner- 
ies. All  are  members  of  the  Russian 
church.  Formerly  they  acted  as  middle- 
men in  the  trade  with  the  Knaikhotana 
on  Sushitna  r.,  who  now  come  down  to 
the  station  with  their  furs. 

^nek. -Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  416,  1902. 
Toyonok.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map. 
18M.  Tu-i-u'-nuk.— HolTman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (said 
to  be  Kaniagmiut  name;  trans,  'marsh  people'). 
Tyoonok. — I'ost- route  map,  1903. 

Tyuga.  An  unidentifiable  Porno  divi- 
sion or  village,  said  to  have  been  near  the 
Makoma,  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  in  1858. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  451,  1874. 

Tyuonyi  (Keres:  *  treaty',  *  compact'). 

A  gorge  about  20  m.   w.  of  Santa  Y(\ 

N.  Mex.,  otherwise  known  as  the  Rito 

de  los  Frijoles,  in  whieh  are  the  remains 

of  numerous  cave  <lwellings  and  extensive 

pueblo  ruins,  the  former  habitations  prol)- 

ably  of  Keresan  tribes.     See  Bandelier 

cited  below;  Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 

638,  1904;  ix,  nos.  3,  4,  1909. 
Rito  do  los  Frijoles.— Powell  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxvi,  1M86  (Spanish  name).  Tyuonyi.— Bande- 
lier. Delight  Makers,  3.  etseq.,  1890.  Tyuo-nyi.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  145.  IKQi*. 
Yu-nu-ye.— Powell,  op.  eit.,  1886  (given  as  Cochiti 
name). 

Tyupi.  The  Badger  clans  of  the  pue- 
blos of  Laguna  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
the  former  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Zuf\i. 


Ch6px-h£ao")>.— Hod^e  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.-«tf. 
1896  (Lagiina  form;  hdnoch=' people').  ?^fipi- 
hino.— Ibid.  (Sia  form ). 

Tzaedelkay  ( *  white  sand ' ) .    An  AjMche 

band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  ana  Ft 

Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tza-^eUcay.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-loiiP.'ni, 

112, 1890. 

Tsahavak.  A  Cbingigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Newenham,  Alaska;  pop.  48 

in  1880. 

Tsaharagamut.— Poat-route  map,  1908.  TsalutTa- 
gamat.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map.  U89. 
Tiahavagamute.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  ^  1881. 

Tzanamuk  ( refers  to  the  noise  of  rolling 

stones    in    the    bed    of    a    stream).     A 

Ntlakyapamuk  village  6  or  7  m.  above 

Bost<jn  Bar,  Frazer  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  5 

in  1897,  when  last  separately  enmnerated. 

Chomok.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1884.  Okamok- 
Spayam.— Ibid.,  418,  1898  (names  of  two  towns 
combined ) .  Tay-ab-Muek.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79. 1878. 
Taa'uxnik.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  ir. 
169, 1900.  Txau'amuk.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 

Tiebinaste  ('round  rock').  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apaehe,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tio-binaste.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112,  1890. 

Tzecheschinne  ('black  rock').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  appar- 
ently corresi)onding  to  the  Tsinazhini,  or 
perhaps  the  Tsezhinthiai  or  the  Tsethe- 
shkizhni  of  the  Navaho. 
Ohei-ye-na.— White,  Apaehe  Namesof  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.  ('black  rocks').  Tse-ohaa-chinae.— 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1S90. 
Txlfj-in-n^.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6,  1884. 

Tzekinne  ('people  of  the  rocks').  A 
mixed  people,  partly  Apache  and  partly 
Piman,  descenaants  of  the  cliff-dwellini 
Sobaipuri,  whom  the  Apache  drove  out  of 
Aravaij)a  canyon,  s.  e.  Ariz.,  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pima  at  the  beginning  of 
the  IVJth  century.  A  few  descendants  are 
said  to  dwell  amonj?the  White  Mountain 
Apache. 

Tmx'  )(a"'-a.— Gatsclict,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888 
('living  on  the  mountain  top').  Tse-ldaaa.— 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  114,  1890 
(«■' stone  house  people*). 

Tzekupama.  A  band  formerly  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Colorado  valley,  in  the  pree- 
ent  Arizona  or  California,  and  who  were 
conquered,  absorbed,  or  driven  out  hv  the 
Mohave. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
II,  185,  1889. 

Tzemantao.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  ^nta  F^  co., 
N.  Mex.  Tlie  Tano  now  living  at  Santo 
Domingo  claim  that  it  was  a  village  of 
their  ancestors. 

Pueblo  Colorado.— Bandelier  in  Rltch,  New  Mex., 
201, 1885.  Tze-man  Tu-o.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst, 
Papers,  iv.  106.  1892. 

Tzenatay.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  oppo- 
site the  little  settlement  of  ii  Bajada,  on 
the  de<li\  ity  sloping  from  the  w.  toward 
the  bed  of  8anta  Fe  cr.,  6  m.  e.  of  the  Rio 
(Jrande  and  20  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.    The  village  was  constmcted  oif 
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volcanic  rock  and  rubble,  and  probably 
sheltered  500  people.  It  had  evidently 
been  destroyed  bv  fire,  and,  with  a  number 
of  other  pueblos  in  this  region  that  appear 
to  have  met  a  similar  fate,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  Pueblo  Que- 
mado,  *  burnt  village. '  According  to  Ban- 
delier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  95  et  seq., 
1892)  it  is  not  known  whether  this  vilU^e 
wasabandcmed  prior  to  the  16th  century ;  it 
may  have  been  the  Pueblo  Quemado  men- 
tioned by  Oflate  in  1 598,  but  as  the  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  Tano  or  Tewa  village  6 
ni.  8.  w.  of  Santa  F6  were  known  by  the 
same  name,  possibly  the  latter  was  the  vil- 
lage referred  to. 

El  Pueblo  Qaemado. — Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  96. 
Popolo  Bruoiato.— ColumbUH  Mem.  Vol.,  156,  1893 
(Italian  fonii).  Pueblo  quemado.— Ofiate  (IfiOH)  in 
Doc.  Iiic'd.,  XVI,  114, 1871  (possibly  Identical). 

Tietseskadn  (*top-of-hill  people*).  An 
Apat'he  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Joiir.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Bithani  of  the  Navaho. 
8id-iB-kine.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tiib««, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  (trans.  Ted  dirt*  or  Ted  rocks'). 
Tu-tzes-kadn. — Bonrke,  op.  cit. 

Tiiltadin  ( *  mountain  slope ' ) .  A  band 
or  clan  of  the  IMnal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
los agencv,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.' Folk-lore,  in,  114,  1890).  It 
corresponds  to  theTsiltaden  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apache. 

Tzintzilchntzikadn  ( '  acorn ' ) .  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890. 

Tziseketzillac  ( '  twin  peaks ' ) .    An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Tzis-eque-tziilan. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,112,  1K90. 

Tzlanapah  ('plenty  of  water').  An 
Apai^he  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache  agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  111,  1890)  the  name  is  one  of  the  arbi- 
trary variants  of  **Tu8ayan,''  the  native 
name  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
Hopi  country,  and  still  used;  but  Bourke 
is  probably  in  error. 

Clin'-ar-par.— White.  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  81a-na-pa.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  12<i.  1890.  Tu-»ahn.— Ibid.  Tuaa- 
yan.— Ibid.  Tu-sla.— Ibid.  Tu-tla-na-pa.— Ibid. 
Tu-slan-go.— Ibid. 

Tzolgan  ('white  mountain ' ).  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni.  111,  1890. 

Tznes.  A  Makah  village  4  m.  s.  of 
Waatch,  n.  w.  Washington;  pop.  99  in 
186:1 

Tsoo-Yew.— r.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  461.  1873.  TtueM.— 
Swan  in  Smith.«<>n.  Cont.,  xvi.  <»,  1870.  Tsu-jeM.— 
Gibbsln  Cont.  N.  A.   Ethnol.,  i,  173,  1877. 

Uacazil  ('sandy  cave').  A  rancheria, 
probably  Coc^himi,  under  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission,  s.  Lower  California, 


in  the  18th  centurv. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  V,  188,  1857.' 

Uahatzae  (  Va  -  hd -tza-e),  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.),  in  New 
Mexico,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  not 
known. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  207,  1892. 

Uainaiiits  ( *  digger  people  * ) .  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  about  St  George, 
s.  w.  Utah,  numl)ering  80  in  1873.  The 
significance  of  the  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  Paiute  band 
in  this  region  which  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  English  translation  of  the 
name,  **  Diggers, "  8ul>sequently  was  ap- 
plied to  all  root-digging  Indians,  and,  as 
according  to  the  general  idea  this  prac- 
tice implied  a  low  type  of  culture,  the 
tenn  became  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  low  and  degraded.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

TJ'-ai-Nu-inU.— I»owell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1874.  TJrai-NuinU.— Injralls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  3d  sew?.,  2.  1873. 

Ualik.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  Kulukak  Imv,  Alaska;  pop.  68  in 
1880. 

Ooailik.— Po8t-route  map.  1908.  Ooallikh.— Petioff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 18&4. 

names.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  93, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the 
Caddo  country,  apparently  in  extreme 
N.  w.  Louisiana.  Not  identifiable,  and 
probably  an  invented  name. 

Uapige  (Tewa:  Uap-i-ge^  or  Wap-i-ge). 
A  prehistoric  Tano  pueblo  k.  of  Lamy 
station,  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  some 
distance  in  the  mountains,  in  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv,  100,  1892. 

Ubakhea.  A  Pomo  division,  or  prob- 
ably a  village,  near  the  Shanel,  in  s. 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  and  speaking  the 
same  language. — Cribbs  (1851 )  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tril)es,  in,  112,  ia53. 

Uchak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
A  la.ska. 

TJohannjut— Holmberg,  Etbnog.  Skizz.,map,  1856. 
UffokEamiut.— nth  Census.  Alaska,  164. 1893. 

Uchapa.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Ut-cha  pah.— MeKee(1851)  In  Sen.  Ex.  I>oc.  4.  32d 
ConK.,  8f)ee.  ses-s..  1^,  1863.  Ut-oha-pas.— Ibid., 
215  (given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Ut-ohap-piJi. — 
Tbid.,  101 .  TFt-Bcha-pahs.— Meyer,  Nacb  dem  Sacra- 
mento, iy<2,  iwvs, 

Uchean    Family.     A    linguistic    family 

limited,  so  far  as  is  positively  known,  to 

a  single  tribe,  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). 

»TJohees.— (.iallatin  in  Trans,  and  ColL  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  95.  1836  (based  on  the  Ynchi 
alone ) :  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  8.,  iii,  247, 1840;  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1.  cxix,  77, 1848; 
Keane  in  Stnnfortl.  Com pend., Cent,  and  So. Am., 
app.,  472,  1878  (snggests  that  the  language  may 
have  been  akin  to  Natchez).  ■"TFtoheeB.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  Poc.,  ii,  £K)6, 
1836:  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  401, 
1853;  Keane  in  Stanford,  Comp>end.,  Cent,  and 
So,  Am.,  app.,  472,  1878.  ^UtMhiet.— Berghaiu 
(1846),  Phynik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848:  ibid..  1852. 
«Uche.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  838, 1850  (Coosa 
river) ;  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  u, 
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31-50,  1846:  Latham,  OpuHcula.  293.  1860. 
-Yuohi— <Jat8chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  17,  1884; 
Gatschet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
-TTchean.— Powell  In  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  126, 1891. 

Uchitak.  An  Unalij?miut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  Tolfc>toi  pt.,  Norton  ed.,  Alaska. 
Outohitak-Mioute.— Zagocikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
6th  s.,  XXI,  map.  1S50. 

Uchium.     A  division  of  the  Olamentke, 

and  according  to  ChaniL*«o  one  of  the 

most  numerous  connected  with  Dolores 

mission,  Cal.,  in  181(5. 

AfuaMJ uchium. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861  (Aguasto  and  J  uchium  (Uchium)  com- 
bined). Huchun. — Ibid.  Juohium.— Ibid.  Outch- 
ioung.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  4,^i,  1874  (mi.s- 
quoted  from  Choris.)  Outohiouni.— Choris  (1816), 
Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  18*22.  Uchium.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 
Utschim. — Bancroft,  op.  cit.  (misquoteil  fn)m  Cha- 
miRso).  TJtschium.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8.  1860  (misquoted  fn)m  Chamiapo).  UUehiun. — 
Chami.sM)  (iHifi)  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iii,  51.  1821. 

Uchiyingich.     A  settlement  of  the  Yau- 

danchi,  a  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe,  on 

Tule  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  large  painted  rocks 

on  the  present  Tule  River  res.     The  word 

has  some  reference  to  these  paintings. 

It  is  the  name  of  a  village  site,  not  oi  a 

tril)e,  as  given  by  Powers.       (a.  l.  k.  ) 
O-ching'-i-ta.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
870, 1877. 

Uchacklesit.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Tch- 
ucklei5it  harbor,  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  34  in  1910. 

Their  principal  village  is  Elhlateese. 
OojukleMtuch— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
293. 1H^7.  Hiutcu'k- ties' ath.—Boa>«.  6th  Rep.  N.W. 
Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  How-ohuck-le»-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  AfT..  308.  1M79.  Howchucklu»-aht.— Brit.  Col. 
map.  1S72.  Howohuk-ll«-aht.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1897, 
857, 1898.  Howchukliaat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  il.  158, 
1901.  HowBchuoselet.— Kellev,  Oreg..  68.  18.30. 
Ouchuchliiit.— Mavne.  Brit.  Col..  251,  1861.  Ou- 
chuk-lis-aht.— Can.  Ind.  A  IT..  51,  1875. 

Ucita.  The  first  village  in  Florida  en- 
tered by  De  Soto  in  1539.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Tampa  bay,  the  town 
house  being  upon  a  hign  artificial  mound, 
and  was  denerted  by  the  Indians  on  the 

approach  of  the  Spaniards.  (j.  m.) 

ijita.— Ranjel  (m.  I'Afi)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Nan..ii.5><.l<»04.  O^iU.— Ibid..52.  TJcista.— Drake, 
Tragedies  of  Wilderness  18,  18-U  (misprint). 
Ucita.— ^ienil.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Bounie,  op.  eit., 
1.22,1904. 

Uclenu.  Mentioned  by  Kane  (Wand. 
my.  A.,api).,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe 
occupying  Scotts  i<l.,  N.  w.  of  Vancouver 
id.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas  it  is  the 
name  of  the  island  **  Yutl,"  belonging  to 
the  Nakomgilisala,  compounded  with 
-eiiO(jf  'inhabitants  of.* 

Uclnelet.  A  Nootka  tribt^  at  the  n.  en- 
trance of  Barclavsd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit.  Col.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Lekwiltok.  Their  principal 
town  is  Tttatso;  pop.  150  in  1904,  132  in 

1910. 

Emlh-wilh-laht.— Can.  Ind.  AIT..  310,  1892.  Ewlb- 
wichaht.— Ibid.,  pt.  2.  158.  1901.  Ewlhwiehaht.— 
Ibid..  j>t.  2.  71.  1902.  Ewl-hwilh-aht.— Ibid.,  867. 
1897.  Ucle-Uh.— Mavne,  Brit.  Col.,  251 ,  1862.  TJcW- 
let.— Swan.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Ugluxlatuch.— Grant  in 
Jour.  Rov.  Geog.  Soc..  293. 1857.  W-ltoo-ilth-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  AIT..  :i08, 1879.  YongletaU.— Domenech, 
Deserts.  445.  18ri0.  Youchehtaht.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.    You-clul-aht.— Sproat.  Savage  Life,  808, 1868. 


Yutlii'Uth.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes*  Can..  31. 

1890. 

Ucoahnernnt  A  former  hut  town  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  on  Pamlico  r.,  probablpr  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Greenville,  Pitt 
CO. — S.  C.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix, 
39,  1908. 

Udekamaig  {adVkamag,  'caribou  fish,' 
meaning  whitefish. — W.  J.).  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-dikkun-maif.— Tanner.  Narr.,  314«  1890.  Adl- 
*kaini«.^Wm.  ioues,  infn,  1907.  TTde-kamaif .— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  44, 
1885. 

Udlnhsen  ('skin-scraping  place').  An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on  Herbert  id.. 
Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 

Oomiak  ftoak.— Kane,  Arct.  Rxplor.,  ii.  212.  1856. 
XTdluhsen. — Stein  in  Petermann.H  Mitteil.,  no.  9, 
map.  1902. 
Uedle.     A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  the 

N.  part  of  East  caj)e,  Siberia. 
Ouedle.— PetrofT  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.    Uedle.— Krause  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatter, 
V,  80,  map,  1882. 

ngagogmiat.    A  subdivision  of  the  Agle- 

mint  Eskimo  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 

Ugaguk  r.,  Alaska. 

TJrif^'-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  19, 

1877. 

Ugalakmiut  ( ' far  people' ).  A  tribe  of 
Alaskan  Eskimo  living  on  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  Copi)er  r.  and  on  Kayak  id. 
According  to  the  latest  writers  they  have 
been  so  far  metamorphosed  by  contact 
with  the  Tlingit  as  to  be  more  properly 
Tlingit  than  Eskimo.  They  live  mainly 
by  fishing.  Between  them  and  the  Chu- 
gachigmiut  the  Copper  River  Indians  have 
intruded  ( Dall,  Alaska,  401,  1870).  They 
have  lK*en  classed  by  some  as  Tlingit,  by 
others  as  Athapascan,  confusion  having 
arisen  from  Indian  vocabularies  taken 
from  visitors  in  the  Ugalakmiut  villaees. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  Uga- 
lakmiut, who  were  regarded  as  a  small 
division  of  the  Chingachimiut,  and  a  sup- 
posed Indian  tril>e,  by  some  considered 
Tlingit,  by  some  as  Athapascan,  called 
Ugalentsi.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
natives  of  Kayak  and  the  opposite  main- 
land have  an  Innuit  vocabulary,  they 
were  classed  as  a  separate  Eskimo  tribe, 
to  which  the  name  Ugalentsi  was  trans- 
ferred, which  is  merely  their  own  name 
with  a  Russian  termination  ( DaJl  in  Owit. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  21, 1877).  Their  princi- 
pal village  is  Eyak. 

Otith-le-uk-qwan.— Emmonsin  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ni.  2;u.  1903  ( Tlingit  name  of  natives  from  C 
Yaktag.  through  Controller  bay,  and  on  Kayak 
id.).  Lakhamute.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
146. 18S4.  Oogahlenaie.— Vcniaralnof  quoted  by  El- 
liott. Cond.  AfT.,  Ala^ska.  227,  1875.  Oosaleaalde.— 
Ibid..   30.    Qugalachmioutsy.— <ia11atin  in  Trans. 


Am.  Antiq.  Soe..  ir.  14.  1.H36.  Oufaleatsa.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census.  Ala.«<ka,  146,  1884.  Onchalak- 
mute.— PetrofT  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvi,  568, 1882.  Oofha- 
lentze.  —  Ibid.  TJgalaohmiuti.  — Humboldt,  Bssai 
Polit.,i.  347,  1K11.  TJgalakmutea.— Dall  in  Proc 
A  m .  A .  A .  8. ,  X  VI 1 1 ,  267. 1870.  Ufalakmntai.— Rich- 
ardson. Arct.  Kxpeil.,  i,  402, 1851.  Uffaltaaehca.— 
Erman,  Archiv.  vii,  128. 1849.    TTgaleaai.— Dall  in 
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Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xvni,  269, 1870.  TrgalenU.— 
Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  189,  1848. 
TJgalenUes.  ~  Latham,  Essays,  270,  1860.  TTga- 
Iwtsi.— Dall.  Alaska,  430,  1870.  TTgalenties.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  So<!.  Lond.,  i.  219,  1841. 
TJfalenz.— Latham,  EnsayH,  275, 1860.  Ufalenses.— 
Keanc  in  Stanford,  (>)mpend,.  641,  1878.  TSjol- 
lenai.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Kthnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1,232, 
1848.  TJn^iaohxnjuteii.—Bancroft,  Nat.  Race»,  1, 96, 
1882.  TTgaljaohinuta.— AdelunR,  Mithrid.,  III.  3d 
abth..  228.  1816.  TJnlukmute.—Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  96,  1882.  UKalyaohmutsi.— Latham  In 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  187,  1848.  TJfalyaoh- 
xnutxi.— Bancroft.Nat.Races,  1,96,1882.  Vnljmokh- 
xnutsi.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  68, 
1856.  Wallamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
146.  1884. 

Ugamitii.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska.— Coxe, 
Russ.  Discov.,  163,  1787. 

Ug^nik.    A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 

on  the  N.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska; 

pop.  73  in  1880.  31  in  1890. 
Oonnok.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
Oohaniok.—Lisianski    (1805)    quoted  by  Baker, 
QeoR.  Diet.  Alu8ka,  1902.    Vffanak.—lltn  Census, 
Alaska.  79. 1898. 

Ugashigmint.  A  local  subdivision  of 
the  Aglemiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska. 

Vffy1i$-mat.— Dall  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 19, 
ltfi'7. 

Ugashik.     An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 

at  the  mouth  of  Ugashik  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 

177  in  1880,  154  in  1890. 

Oofathik.— Elliott,  Our  A  ret.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 

Ugiatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ugjnktnng  ( '  abounding  in  seal ' ).  An 
Okomiut  Eskimo  winter  village  of  the 
Saumingmiut  subtribe  in  Bailinland. — 
Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt.,  viii,  32, 
1885. 

ngjnlirmiat  (*  people  poasessinj?  seal  *). 
A  tribe  of  P^kimo  occupying  King  Wil- 
liam id.  and  Adelaide  penin.,  lat.  68®. 
These  are  the  Rskimo  who  fell  heir  to 
the  wrecked  ship  of  Franklin.  The 
Netchilirmiut,  who  in  recent  times  regu- 
larly visited  King  William  land,  became 
mixeil  with  the  Ugjulirmiut.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Kinginiktuk. 

Kpikeptalopm^ut.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn. 
Am.,  Ill,  xi,  1876  (sig.  'islanders':  Kopagmiut 
name).  Oo-geoo-lik.— Roes, Second  Voy.,  308, 1835. 
Ook-Joo-lik.— ^Jilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  85,  188L 
Ookwolik.— Ibid..  199.  UBjulik.— Boas  in  Zeitschr. 
Oes.  Erdk..  226, 1883.  TJgJulirmiut.— Boam in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in,  101.  18*^6.  TJkdsohulik.— 
Schwatka  qnoted  in  Aiifllund,  653, 1885.  Ukdshd- 
lik.— Schwatka  in  Century  Mag.,  xxii,  76, 1881. 

n^lariak.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of 
Repulse  bay,  n.  end  of  Hudson  bay.  Can. 

TJglapiaq.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  447. 1888. 

Uglim.  A  winter  settlement  of  Iglu- 
lirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  n.  w.  Fox 
basin,  lat.  68°. 

OofUt.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  359.  1824.  Ooglitt.— 
Lyons.  Priv.  Jour..  406. 182.5.  TJglim.— Boas  in 6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1888. 

Uglovaia.     A  ('hnagmiut  »kimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yu- 
kon, Alaska;  pop.  102  in  1880. 
OogloTia.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  67,  1880.    8a- 
boteiaky.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 


TJfliTia.— Ibid.     TJfloTaia.~Baker,    Oeog.    Diet 
Alaska,  648, 1906. 

Ugovik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 

Alaska;  pop.  206  in  1880,  57  in  1890. 
Odgavigamut.— Post  route  map,  1903.  OgaTima- 
mute.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  189o.  OogvTigamute.— 
Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Ooco- 
wlgamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53,  1881. 
TTgavifainiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
TJgaTik.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  ix,  90, 
1898. 

ITgtikim.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

ngtunnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Uhaskek.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  E.  coaJst  of  Kodiak  id., 

Alaska. 

Oohaakeok.— Lisianski  quoted    by  Baker,   Oeog. 

Diet.  Alaska,  1902.    Uluukek.— Baker,  ibid. 

Uinkarett  ( U-in-kaWeiSf  *  where  the 
pine  grows').  A  Paiute  band  in  the 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  v.  Ari- 
zona.—Powell  in  Ind.  Aif.  Rep.  1873,  60, 
1874. 

Uinta  (contr.  of  Uintats).  A  division 
of  Ute  formerly  living  in  N.  E.  Utah,  of 
which  the  so-called  £lk  Mountain  Ute 
were  probably  a  subdivision.  Powell 
found  194  on  the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  The 
name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  res- 
ervation  in  n.  e.  Utah  and  to  various  l^nda 
assembled  there,  which  thus  included  the 
Cumumbah,  Kosunats,  Pikakwanarats, 
Pah  van  ts,  San  pet,  Seuvarits,  Timpaiavats, 
and  Yampa,  as  well  as  the  original  Uinta. 
The  name  Uinta  is  still  applied  to  some 
of  these  bands,  while  tne  remainder, 
including  the  Yampa  and  some  others, 
are  callSrl  White  River  Utes.  The  In- 
dians now  officially  regarded  as  Uinta 
numbere<i  443  in  lS}9,  under  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  school  superintend- 
ent, Utah.  (h.  w.  ii.) 
Ewinte.— Wilson  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  67. 1850. 
Pag-wa-nu-ohi.— Hrdli6ka,  inf  n>  1907  (given  as  one 
of  their  own  names,  sig.  '  people  with  a  little  dif- 
ferent language  and  dress'),  trintah  Valley  In- 
dians.—Gooley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 1866.  U'-in- 
UU.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 
TJinU  TJtes.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859.  866, 
18<50.  TJinU  YuU.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  677, 
1861.  TJwinty-TJtalia.  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  199,  498,  1855.  Toov't^.— Hrdlieka,  infn,  1907 
(own  name). 

Uintahite.  A  certain  mineral:  from 
the  place  name  Uintah  and  the  English 
suffix  -Ue.  The  word  Uintah,  or  Uinta, 
applied  to  a  tribe  and  a  mountain  range 
in  Utah,  is  derived  from  the  Ute  dial^ 
of  the  Shoshonean  stock.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Uintatherinm.  A  fc^ssil  mammal  from 
the  Kocene  period  of  North  America:  so 
named  from  Uintah  (see  Uinta)  and  the 
Greek  therioHj  l>east.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Uinnk.     A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 

at  the  mouth  of  Nome  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 

10  in  1880. 

Oo-iiinakhtagowik.~Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 

11,1884.  OoinakhlacQwik^-nJackson  tn  Rep.  Bur. 
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Ed.,map,14.M894.  Ooinuktacowik.— PetroflinlOth 
CensuN.  AIa.vkA.map,  1K84.  lJinakht«fewik.~Nel- 
8on  in  IMth  Rep.  H.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  TJinuk.— • 
Bakor,  Cfi-og.  Diet.  AlH.*«ka.  1902. 

nisBuit  Dwarfs  which  the  Central  Es- 
kimo iHilieve  to  inhabit  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  They  iish  for  them  with  hook  and 
line,  l)iit  none  is  ever  (taught,  because,  it 
is  l)eli(*ved,  when  one  is  hooked  and 
drawn  up,  as  so<3n  as  he  comes  near  the 
surface  he  flashes  his  legs  above  water 
and  dives  l)elow.  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  ()21,  1888. 

Uitorrum.  A  group  of  Maricopa  ran- 
cherias  visite<l  by  Anza,  Garces,  and  Font 
in  1775.  Situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  8.  w.  Ariz.,  not  far  w.  of  Gila  bend. 

8*n  Diego.— <Jar(vs  <1775),  I)iar>',  117,  1900.  Ban 
Diego  de  Uitorrum.— Ibid.  (1776),  466. 

Ujniap.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  which  entered  San  Antonio  de  Va- 
lero nii.^sion,  Texas,  in  1741,  with  the 
group  to  which  belonged  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
trilxi.  Baptisms  of  meml)ers  of  the  tribe 
there  continueil  at  least  until  1755  (Va- 
lero Baptisms,  1741-55,  pa-ssim,  MS.).  A 
number  of  words  of  their  language  have 
been  preserve<l.  (ii.  e.  b. ) 

Ajuyap.— Valero  Bapti.'»ms.  176S.  parti<la  883.  MS. 
Aiiguiap.-  Valero  Baptisms,  1741,  partida  669,  MS. 
TFjuiapa.— Ibid.,  partida  5'J4. 

Ukadlik.     A  winter    village  of   Nugu- 

miut  Kfikimo  on  the  coast  l)etween  Fro- 

bisher  bay  and  Cumberland  sd.,  BaflSn 

land. 

Ukadliq.— Boas  in  Mh  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  422.  1888. 
TJkadli»c.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  xvii, 
Buppl.,  no.  80.  C)7.  l.sa^. 

Ukagemiat.       A     subdivision    of     the 

Chnagmiut  Eskimo,  whose  village  is  Ukak. 

TJkig'emut.— Dull  in(V>nl.  N.A.  Ethnol.,l.l7.1M77. 

Ukak.     A  Kaialigmiut  I>:kimo  village 

on  Hazen  bay,  Ala.ska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Ookagamiut.— Nel.^on  in  isih  Rep.  B.  A.F:..map, 
1899.    Ookagamute.— PetrolT  in  10thCensu.s. Alaska. 

11,  IHSi. 

Ukak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  thelower  Yukon  in  Alaska. 

Ookagaxnute  — i'etrofTin  lOtti  Census,  .\laska.  map. 
1884.  Ukagamut  — x\el.»Jon  in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  E  . 
map,  1899.  Yukagamut.— I*ost  route  map,  1903. 
Tukagamute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  12  42d 
Con^..  Istsess..  2->  1871. 

Ukakhpakhti  (etymologically  the  same 
as  the  tribal  name,andCapahaandPacaha, 
village  names  given  by  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers). One  of  the  5  (iuaT)aw  villages 
known  to  the  French  in  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  IHth  centuries  The 
village  visitcil  by  Manjuette  in  1683  was 
probably  in  Phillips  co.,  Ark.,  lower  on 
the  Mississippi  than  the  one  seen  bv 
De  Soto  in  1541.  When  Gravier  arrivecf, 
27  years  later,  he  found  the  people  still 
lower  down.  Of  the  village  at  which  Mar- 
quette slopped  nothing  was  left  save  the 
old  ''outworks,"  doubtless  mounds,  walls 
etc.  I^a  IIar])e  (1722)  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  village  were  originally  from 
the  Kaiisa  nation,  evidently  an  echo  of 
the  tradition  relating  to  the  former  unity 
of  the  "Dhegiha"  group.   P^nicaut  (1700) 


speaks  of  the  '* Arkansas  nation,"  living 
on  Arkansas  r.,  as  distinct  from  **the 
Torimas  and  the  Kappas/'  who  lived 
with  them.  Jefferys  ( 1761 )  located  them 
above  the  *  *  Sothouis ' '  ( Uzutiuhi) .  Pois- 
son  (1727)  gives  the  relative  poeition  of 
the  tour  villages  as  follows:  "Entering 
the  A  rkansas  by  the  lower  branch,  from 
the  mouth  of  this  branch  to  where  the 
river  st^parates  into  two  streams  it  is 
7  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  the  first  vil- 
lage, which  contains  two  nations,  the 
Tourimas  and  the  Tougingas;  from  this 
first  village  to  the  second  there  are  2 
leagues  by  water  and  1  league  by  land; 
the  latter  they  call  the  village  of  the 
Sauthouis;  the  third  village  is  a  little 
higher  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river; 
this  is  the  village  of  the  Kappas."  Shea 
supposed  that  this  band  existed  no 
longer  except  in  name,  but  J.O.  Dorseyin 
1883  found  some  of  the  Quapaw  who 
claiuHMl  to  l)el(mg  to  it. 
Oappa.— .loutel  (16S7)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. La.,  r, 
176.  1846.  UM'qpa-qti.— Doraey  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..229.  1897. 

Ukashik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ukhwaiksh.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yacjuina  r.,  Greg, 
t^-qwaikc'.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.   Folk-lore,  ni, 
229,  imH). 

Ukiadliving  ( '  autu  mn  settlement ' ) .  A 
winter  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo  of 
Saumia  on  n.  Cumberland  sd. ;  pop.  17 
in  1888. 

Okkiadlivinf .— Boax  In  Trans,  Anthr.  Soc.  Wanh., 
ni,  98.  1H86.  Ukiadlivinf .— BoaM  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map.  1S88:  BoH.«(in  Petermanns  Mitteil..  no.  80, 
70,  188').    Ukiolik.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  33, 1887. 

Ukivogmint.  A  division  of  Kaviagmiat 
Eskimo,  occupying  King  id.,  Bering  str.; 
pop.  20()  in  1890.     Their  village  is  Ukivok. 

Okuvagamute.— Pi'troff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  69,  1881. 
Ukiv6g'-mut.— Dnll  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  1. 15. 
1877.  Xndvokgmut.— Zajfoskin,  Descr.  Rusa.  Pow. 
Am.,  pt.  I,  73.  1847.  nkivokmiut.~Ilth  Census, 
Ala.skn,  130. 1893. 

Ukivok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  King  id.,  Bering  str.,  Alaska.  It  is 
said  to  consist  of  about  40  dwellings 
partly  excavate<l  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
and  built  up  with  stone  walls.  The  sum- 
mer hou.«es  are  made  of  walrus  skin. 

Ookevok.— Kelly,  Arctic  R«>kimo,  chart,  1890.  Oo- 
kivok— Petn)iT  in  10th  Cennis.  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Oukivak.— Jackson.  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
145,  IHiM.  Oukwak.— Hooper  Cruise  of  Conn'in, 
16. 1881 .  Ovkevok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet,  Alaska.  649. 
1906  (rite<l  form).  Ukivak  — Ibid,  (cited  form). 
Ukivdk.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A  Ethnol..  I.  15, 1877: 
Baker,  oj).  cit.  Ukivuk.— Baker,  Ibla.  (cited 
form),    ukiwuk.— Ibid,  (cited  form). 

Uknavlk('on    the    other    side').    A 

Kuskwogmiut  I'^kimo  village  and  mission 

station  on  Kuskokwim  r.,  10  m.  below  the 

Yukon  portage,  Alaska. 
Gavimaxnut.— Post -route    map,    190S.      OknaTisa- 
mut.— Spurr  and  Post  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

ITkxLOdok.     A  former  Aleut  village  on 
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Hog  id.,  Captains  ba>%  Unalaska,  Aleu- 
tian ids.,  Alaska. 

Ouknadok.— Lutke  quoted  by  Baker.  Oeog.  Diet 
Alaska,  205. 19U2.  uknadak.— Veniaminof  quoted 
bv  Baker,  ibid.  Uknodok.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted 
by  Bilker,  ibid.  Ukunadok.— Coxe,  Russian  Di»> 
eov.,  167.  1787. 

Ukodlint.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  t«y,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Ukohtontilka  ( '  ocean  people/  their  own 

name).    The  Coast  Yuki,  a  branch  of  the 

Yiiki  of  N.  California  detached  from  the 

main  body  and  inhabiting  the  coast  from 

Tenmile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal  in  n.  w. 

Mendocino  co.,  and  extending  inland  as 

far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.  (a.  l.  k.) 
Tnc-h6at-nom.— PowerH  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
1-26,  1877  (Htated  to  be  ttie  Yuki  name  for  the 
Coast  Yuki,  and  incorrectly  to  mean  'on  the 
(K'ean').  Uk'hotnom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'D,  190S 
(another  form). 

Ukomnom.    The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  inhabiting  Round  valley  and 
the  surrounding  country.        (a.  l.  k.) 
thc-um-nom.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 

1-26.  1877. 

Ukshivikak.     A    Kaniagmiut    Eskimo 

village  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 

Alaska. 

TTkahivkag-miut.— RuRs.-Am.  C-o.  map  cited  by 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (miu/** people'). 
UkshlTikak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Uktahasasi  ( oktaha^  *  sand ' ) .     A  branch 

colonv  of  the  Ui>i>er  (-reek  town  of  Hil- 

labi,  formerly  on  a  branch  of  Hillabi  cr., 

Clay  CO.,  Ala.,  near  the  present  town  of 

Aphland.     It  had  34  heads  of  families  in 

18:^2.     See  Sand  Toini,  (h.  w.  h.) 

Oak-h-Muroy.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  Ist 
8e8s.,  215,  1K36.  Oaktarsaner.^Ibid.,  279.  Oak 
Tarursey.— H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  Ut 
8eN8. ,  2nO.  1836.  Oak-Uw  sar-Mf .— Cenmis  of  1832  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1854.  Ook-tan- 
hau-xau-iee.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  43,  1848. 
Band  Town.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  826,  1887. 
tlktaha  si^.— GatMihet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  I,  149, 
1H84. 

Uknk.  A  village  of  the  Kaialigmiut  Es- 
kimo on  Nelson  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  68  in 
1890.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  111,  1893. 

UkuBikBalik.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Aivilimiiut  P^skimo  on  Wager  r.,  n.  end 
of  Huflson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  449,  1888. 

Uknsiksalirmint  ( '  people  possessing  pot- 
stone  kettles').  A  tribe  of  the  Central 
I'^kimo  living  on  Back  r..  Can.,  and  for- 
merly on  the  sh<^re8  of  Boothia  land. 
According  to  8<*hwatka  they  are  nearly 
extinct,  the  few  survivors  living  at  Dan- 
gerous rapids.  They  live  on  musk  ox  and 
fish,  do  not  hunt  seal,  and  have  no  fuel. 
Oofueetik  Salik.— Sohwatka  in  Science.  543, 1884. 
Ooguensik -talik-Innuits.— Aufdand,  653,  1885.  Oo- 
queetikaillik.-Sehwatka  in  Centur>'.  xxii,  map. 
1H81.  OotkooMek-kalinfmoBoot.— Franklin.  Joum. 
to  Polar  Si>a,  ii.  42.  1824.  Stone  Kettle  Esqni- 
maax.~Ibid.  Thleweeehodexeth.— Back.  Narr.. 
map,  1836.  TTkuaikBalik.— BoaM  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
45R.  1.S88.  nkuukftalingmiut.— BoaM  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  WH.xh.,  in.  101,  18^5.  Ukuaiksalir- 
miut>-Boax  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  458. 1888.  Ukn- 
sikiillik.— KlutMhak,  AU  EMkimo  unter  den  Esl 
kimo,  map.  61,  18^1.    Utku-bikalik.— Richardson. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt^— 07— 55 


Polar  Reglona,  170,  1861.  Vt-ka-hikalinf-BMiat— 
Ibid.,  300.  Trt-ka-dk-kaliBf-me'iit— RichardDon, 
Arct.  Exped.,  i.  862, 1861.  TTtkniikMlik  — Boaa  in 
Zeitsch.  Oes.  f.  Erdk.,  226.  1883.  TTtkat^iki-aliB- 
meat— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn.  Am.,  iii,  xi, 
1876.  UTkoaifsalik.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  88, 1887. 

Ukriktalik.     A    Kaviagmiut    Eskimo 

village  on  the  n.  side  of  Norton  sd., 

Alaska. 

mnrikhtolifmnt— ZagO6kin,De0cr.RuflB.  Pees.  Am., 

pt.  I.  73,  1847. 

Ulak  ( ulakj  *  carving  knife ' ) .    A  village 

inhabiteii  about  equally  bv  Chukchi  and 

Ynit  Eskimo,  just  N.  of  Last  cape,  n.  b. 

Siberia.  Thev  numbered  231 ,  in  38  houses, 

about  1895. 

Vweaen.— BoRoras,  Chukchee,  30,  1904  (Chukchi 

name). 

nieiara.    A  Kevalingamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Kruzenstem,  Alaska. 
Xnettnuaiut— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1898  ( miu<- 
'people'). 

Ulkiin  (U'lk's'ny  *point').  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
S.,  475, 1900. 

Xniibahali.    A  palisaded  village  visited 

in  1540  by  De  Soto  and  mentioned  in  the 

account  of  the  expedition  of  Tristan  de 

Lmia  in  1560.    In  all  probability  it  is 

identical  with  Huhliwahli  (q.  v.). 
AUibamoua.— Coxe,  Carolana,  24,  1741  (probablT 


identical).    OlibahaU.— Barcia  (1693),^nsavo.  84, 

bahalL~ 
k>ll.  La., 
«.— fjoxe,  op.  cit.  uiiibalTi.— 
Ibid.,  26.    VUbaha^.—Map  of  1697  in  6th  Rep. 


1723.    01ibahaUM.-<k>xe,    op.    cit.     mi\ 

id  Trav. 

(1557)  1 
n,  153, 1850.  UUibaUM.— Coxe.op.cit.  mUbalTi.— 


xe,   op. 

Harris,  Vqy.  and  Trav.,  l,  807, 1705.    UUibahalL— 

1.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 


Qentl. 


B.  A.  E..  128, 1887. 

Ulokak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  district  Alaska;  pop.  27  in  1890. 
Xnokacmint— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1898  (mtuC- 
•people'). 

Uln.  The  woman's  knife  of  the  Eskimo. 
The  modem  kitchen  choppin^^  knife  and 
the  saddler's  knife  are  derived  from 
ancient  similar  tools  plied  by  women. 
The  Eskimo  knives  were  made  in  great 
variety,  ranging  from  a  chipped  stone 
wrapped  with  a  splint  on  one  edge  for  a 
grip,  to  knives  having  exquisite  carved 
handles  of  ivory,  shaped  to  the  hand 
and  furnished  with  steel  blades.  As  the 
women  were  the  only  workers  on  skins 
of  animals,  these  were  their  peculiar  tools, 
for  which  they  found  a  gr^t  number  of 
uses  in  skinning  the  game,  preparing 
skins,  and  cutting  out  garments  of  many 
parts.  See  Mason  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  1890,  411-16,  1891. 

Ulnkakhotana.  A  division  of  Kaiyuh- 
khotana  living  on  Unalaklik  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  25  in  1890.  The  natives  have  been 
expelled  by  Eskimo  intruders  and  have 
settled  on  Yukon  r.  The  chief  village  is 
Iktigalik. 

Oolokak.— Zafoskin  (1842)  quoted  by  PetmfT  in  10th 
('en8U8.  Alaska.  37, 1884.  Uloksfmuts.— Holmberg 
quoted  bv  Dall,  Alaska.  432.  1870.  XHu'-kil^o- 
tan'-i.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  25,  1877. 
Xnokuk.— Whymper.  Alaska,  180. 1869. 

Ulnkak.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Ulukuk  r.,  e.  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 


UMANA — UNADDTl 


mnkik— Jackaon.  Reindeer  In  Aloaka,  map,  lU, 
UM.    mukiik.— DbII,  AlBikB,  miip.  tSTO. 

Vmuik  ('the  heart').  A  winter  village 
of  Ita  F«biiii(>  on  Wolateaholme  sd.,  n. 
Green  land. 

Ofuuk— iTiEk'tltld  In  Ji>ur.  Roy.  G1.-0K.  Boc., 
Ug,  Ufa.  ODnmik.— Kane.  Aret.  Kiplor..  I,  *!>, 
■MB.     O'du*,— Slein   Id    Pelcmunns   Mluell., 

ue.  1902. 

Umanak.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  (ireenlaiid  Eckinio,  lat. 
63',— Rink  in  Deutsche  (.ie<^.  Bliitt. ,  viii, 
34e,  1886. 

Vmuuk.  A  Moravian  mjeaion  station 
and  >J"bimo  eetttement  in  w.  Greenland, 
near  Godthaab. — Nansen,  First  Croasing, 
11,  204,  1890. 

Ununak.  An  Efkiino  eettlement  in 
TJmanak  fjord,  k.  of  Nugsuak  penin.,  w. 
Greenland,  abont  lat.  71*. 

Umanaktnak.  A  winter  settlement  of 
Talirpia  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island 
near  the  n.  v:,  coa^t  of  Cuinl^erlnnd  xd., 
not  far  from  the 
entrance. 


16,  IHTU.  TTmuu- 
takq.— Buir  In  Hih 
Rep.  B.  A.  K..  fX, 
lies,  trnuiutuu.— 

HItleil..  xvir,  no 
«a,  p.  TO.  ite-i. 

Umatilla.  A 
8hahaptian  tril>e 
formerly  living 
on  irmatilla  r. 
and  the  adjacent 
banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia in  Ore- 
gon. They  were 
included  under 
the  Waltawallu 
by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805, 
though  their  lan- 
guage ia  distinct. 
In  1855  they 
joined  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  eettlcil  on  Umatilla  res.  in  a.  Oregon. 
Thev  aresaid  to  number  250.  but  this  fig- 
ure 18  doubtful,  owinp  to  the  niiiture  of 
trilies  on  the  rosorvation.  (l.  f.) 

Vnatlln.— Ncnmitli  In  Iiiil.  Aft.  R^p.  1»57.  H'a. 
ISBS.  Umatillu.— I'.S.SIat,.XII.946.1SK<.  UUllL— 
Raymond  in  H.B.  £i.lKH'.e3,S4lhConR..l»fie9s.. 
106.  Iim.  trtilLu.— Schoolcrall,  Ind.  Trtbecv.JBS, 
IgSG.  Ysu-ma-Ulli— Koss.FiirUnnlvn.I.lW.lK.'i. 
TniutUla.— GHlaohet  In  Am.  Antlq.,  11, 2le,  IKW. 

Umiak.     See  Oamiat. 

Umivik.  A  villa^  of  the  aoutbem 
group  of  F.ast  Greenland  Eskimo  on 
Gyldenlilve  fjord,  lat.  bi"  24'. 

Umirik.  A  village  of  the  Angmagaal- 
ingniiut  Eskiinoonan  island  in  Angmags- 
alik  fjonl,  Greenland:  nop.  1»  in  1884. 
ViHrik.— Kink  In  Ui'iitKi'lic  Um«.  Bliiti..  viii.348, 
I8S6.  UmiTik.— MLKldelelser  om  OrSnlalld,  IX, 
»79.  1«»9. 

Dmnokalnkta.  A  KowagmJut  Eskimo 
fishing  villai^e  on  Black  r.,  a  s.  branch  of 
Kobui  r.,  Alaska. 


VD-Bak-B-lnk-ta.— Healy.  Cniln  ot  Oonrin,  IS. 
1381. 

Umpqua.  An  AthaposcsJi  tribe  for- 
merly settled  on  upper  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg., 
B.  of  the  Kuitsh.  flale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  2<M,l846)8aid  they  were  supposed 
to  number  not  more  than  400,  having 
been  greatly  reduced  by  disease.  They 
lived  in  houi^es  of  boards  and  mata,  and 
derived  theirsuatenance mainly  from  the 
river.  In  1902  there  were  84  on  Grande 
Bonde  res.,  Urc^n,  Their  chief  village 
waaHewut.  Apartof them.theNohankh- 
uotana,  lived  along  Cow  cr.  All  the 
Athapascan  tribes  ot  a.  Oregon  were  once 
conaidered  divietoua  of  the  Umpqua. 
Parker  (Jour.,  262,  1842)  namwl  aa  cBvi- 
mons  the  unidentified  Palakahu,  the 
uncertain  Skoton  and  Chasta,  and  the 
Chilula  and  Kwatami. 

A-uBpkiu  uuni.— r>BUctici.  KalapufalfS..  B.  A. 
-  '-'-      Talachev  MS.. 


f;- 

rl"i^ 

;«    '  k.  1      ^ 

■^im'    -■ 

la  Cont.  N.  A.  Elh- 
iiol..ii.ptl.20,IM0 
(Klamaih  name). 
AmpkoL — OatDchpt, 


A.E..ltW4('L'mpqua 
r.people'i.  (S-«ta'- 
Dwftt.—DoTaev. 
Chuta  Cw\M.  MS. 
vorab.,    B.    A,    E., 


ib,°,"jtT: 


isn  (_   _  

ZtBiBl-tlBJjB.— 

Ibid,    jtukwa.- 

Bu^chmHnn,  AIIinpii.sk.  SprachBlainm,  1&3,  IjM. 
Tmw  Ampkua  anim.-Oaticliel,  Lnkmlut  MS..  B. 
A.F..  ('people on  thurmpijiia';  l^kuiiuL niimet- 
Vmliaqiit.— ParkiT.  Jonr..  •&!,  11^0.  UsbiqBa.— 
Ibid.,  map.  I8»>.  Urafuu.— Hale,  Eihnol.  and 
Phllol.,19S.l»IC.  5iiikwa.— Iblrt.,a».  *m'-kwa-B^ 


DBiBuiiah—lnd.  AIT.  Kei 
HafeTEltin,  and  Phtlol 
wper. — Ulbtv,  Obf*.  on 

S»w" "■•'"■" 


■OBta.  tribes,  US. 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep 


STS 


ilnH.B. 


nnquL— FramlioL^  quolfd  b; 
Jonr.  «™g,  soc.  Lond.,  11.  i 
DnSot  de  Mo[ra.<,  Eipl.,  ii,  II 
echoolcrall,  Ind.  Trlbcn.  i.  <1 
tTppflr  Um[H|iiL — Mlllian,  Hewi 
E.  Tficalai.— Saptr  )□  Am.  t 
ii.  Doc.  7fi.  30th  Cong..  IM  bci  ...  _.,  _  ._. 

Unadutl  ((VuJ'dOn,  'woolly,  or  bushy, 
head,'  from  vnddina,  'woolly,'  d&R,  re- 
ferring to  the  head).  A  distiDguiehed 
niixed-lilood  Cherokee  chief,  commonly 
know  n  to  the  whites  as  Dennis  W,  Bushy- 
head;  l>om  Mar.  IS,  1826, ataemall Chero- 
kee aettlement  then  on  Mouse  cr.,  aboat 
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3  ni.  N.  of  the  i)re8ent  Cleveland,  Tenn.; 
died  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T., 
Feh.  4,  1898.  He  waa  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Jesse  Bushy  head  (UnAdittI),  a  prom- 
inent native  Baptist  minister  who  was 
associated  with  Rev.  Kvan  Jones,  the 
missionary,  in  his  Scripture  translations, 
and  was  also  several  times  a  tribal  dele- 
gate to  Washington.  The  chiefs  mother 
was  a  halM)lood  Cherokee,  formerly  a 
Miss  Wilkinson.  As  a  boy  he  attended 
a  Presbyterian  mission  school  on  Candy 
cr.,  w.  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  also  the 
mission  under  Rev.  Evan  Jones  at  Valley- 
town,  N.  C.  On  the  removal  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter.,  in  1838,  he  went  w.  with 
his  father,  w4io  was  in  charge  of  one 
detachment  of  the  emigrants  immbering 
1,20()  persons.  The  start  was  made  in 
October,  the  journey  occupying  6  months. 
He  afterward  for  some  time  attended 
school  in  New  Jersev.  In  1849  he  joined 
the  gold  rush  tf^  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1868,  when  he  returned  to 
Ind'^n  Tor.,  making  his  residence  at 
Tahlc^quah,  and  entered  actively  into 
Cherokee  politics.  He  served  two  terms 
as  principal  chief  (1879-86),  was  subse- 
quently twice  apjxMnted  tribal  delegate 
to  Washington,  and  in  1890  served  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
Cherokee  strip.  (j.  m.  ) 

Unakagak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  Uazen  bay,  Alaska; 
pop.  20  in  1880. 

Oonaki^ainute.— I'L'trojfT  in  lOthCennus,  Alaska,  11, 
1NS4.  Unakagamut.— Nelson  in  Iftth  Rep.  B.  A  E., 
1 1  HP,  1M9*>. 

Unakhotana  ('far-off  people').  An 
Athapascan  trilnj  living  along  the  Yukon 
from  Tanana  r.  down  to  the  Koyukuk 
and  on  the  latter  stream.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Kovukukhotana  and  the  Yukon- 
ikhotana.  'Alien  (Rep.,  143,  1887)  esti- 
mated the  whole  tribe  at  550. 

Hattchenae  — Petitot,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1H65.  Juna- 
chotana.— Zngdcskin,  Kei.<<6.  I,  324,  1H49.  Juna- 
kachotana.— Ibid.  Junnftkichotftna.— HoImberR, 
KthiioK.  Skizz.,  6.  1855  (see  also  KoyukhotanaS. 
Kahvichpak*.— Elliot.  Cond.  Aff.  Ala-ska,  29,  1876. 
KetUtk-Kutchin.— Dall.  Alu'^ka.  431,  1870  Cvalley 
pt'ople").  Mnakho-Una.— Allen.  Rep..  143.  1S« 
(misprint).  Ounhann-Kouttane.— Petitot.  Autour 
(lu  lac  des  E^^eluves.  3»n.  181)1.  T'ettchie-Dhidii.— 
Petitot.  Diet.  D(>nM)indjie.  xx.  1876  ('people  sil- 
ling in  the  water').  TJnakatana.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  13.3.  1S74.  UnakaUna  Tunakakhotana.— 
Ibid.,  147.    Unakho-tana.— Dull,  Alaska,  431,  1870. 

Unakite.  A  species  of  igneous  rock, 
*'an  irrejrular  cryjiitallization  of  old-roee 
feldspar  and  green  epidote'*  (Phalen  in 
Smithson.  Mise.  Coll.,  Quar.  Iss.,  i,  312, 
1904).  The  name  was  applied  first  in  1874 
by  F.  H.  Bradley  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3<i  8., 
vii,  519-,V20,  1874),  from  it«  occurrence  in 
the  Unaka  mts.  l)etween  North  Carolina 
ami  Tt»nnessee.  It  has  also  been  found 
near  T.uray,  Va.  The  -He  is  the  English 
suffix  of  Greek  origin,  and  unaka  is  de- 


rived from  one  of  the  Indian  languages 
of  the  country.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Unalachtigo  (properly  W^naldchtko, 
'  people  who  live  near  the  ocean,'  because 
of  their  proximity  to  Delaware  bay. — 
Brinton).  The  southernmost  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Delawares,  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r. ,  in  Dela- 
ware, and  probably  also  the  s.  bank,  in 
New  Jersey,  since  many  of  the  Delawares 
were  forced  to  cross  the  river  to  escape  the 
inroads  of  the  Conestoga.  Their  totem 
was  the  turkey,  whence  they  have  been 
known  as  the  Turkey  tribe  of  the  Dela- 
wares. According  to  Brinton  the  totem 
has  no  reference  to  gentee,  but  was  merely 
the  emblem  of  a  geographic  division. 
Their  principal  seat  was  Chikohoki,  on 

the  site  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  (j.  m.) 
Ohihohookies.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.  v,  81,  1848. 
Ohihokokis.— McKennevand  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80, 1854.  Ohiholacki.— Proud,  Penn.,  n,  297.  note, 
1798.  Ohikiinini.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  214, 1886. 
Ohikiiii.— Ibid..  215.  Pnllaen.—Ibid.,  89  ('  he  doei 
not  chew,'  referring  to  the  turkey).  Pttl-la'-©ok.— 
Moigan,  Anc.  8oc..  172,  1878  (trana.  'turkey'). 
Vnaliolitgo.— Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Brin- 
ton, Lenape  Leg.,  143, 1885.  unauohtifo.— Barton, 
New  Views,  xxvli,  1797.  Vnaladi^.—Rutten- 
ber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.j836, 1872.  Waaliehtko.— 
Brinton.  op.  cit..  36.  Wonalatoko.— Tobias  (1884) 
quoted  by  Brinton,  ibid.,  89.  WonaUditifo.— 
Barton,  New  Views,  xxvii,  1797. 

Unalakligemint  ( Undldklig^emiJU).  A 
subdivision  of  the  (Jnaligmiut  Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Unalaklik 
r.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Unalaklik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Unalaklik  r.,  Norton 
sd.,  Alaska.  Pop.  100  in  1880, 175  in  1890. 
It  being  the  terminus  of  the  winter  route 
from  Anvik  on  the  Yukon,  the  inhab- 
itants are  a  mixed  race  of  Eskimo  and 
Athapascan. 

Oonalakleet.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880. 
Onnalaklik.— Zii^oskin  in  Mouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  18.'M).  Vnalaohleet.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped. 
map,  1867,  cited  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
TJnalaklit.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Unalaska.  The  larger  of  the  dialectic 
divisions  of  the  Aleut,  occupying  the 
Aleutian  ids.  w.  of  Ataka  and  the  ex- 
tremity and  N.  coast  of  Alaska  penin. 
Whereas  the  Atka  show  some  resem- 
blance to  Asiatics,  probably  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  blood  since  the  Russian  con- 
quest, these  are  more  akin  in  appearance, 
customs,  and  language  to  the  Kaniagmiut. 

Fuohs-Aleuten.— Hofmberg,  Ethnog.  Sklzz.,  7, 1865. 
Ki&ifbuns.— Pinart  in  Mem.  Soc.  Ethnog.  Paris, 
X 1 .  157, 1872.  Kocholaghi.— Ck>xe,  Russian  Discov. , 
219, 1787  (appliea  to  inhabitants  of  Unalaska  id.; 
probably  their  own  name).  Hieskakh-itiaa.— 
PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  164.  1884  (Kenai 
name  for  Aleuts  of  Alaska  penin.).  TFaa- 
lasehkaer.— Ilolmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  1865. 
Unalashkans.— Dal  1  in  Proc.  Am.  A .  A.  8. .  X  vni,  268, 
1869.  TJnaliskans.—Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
541.  1878. 

Unalga.    A    former   Aleut  village  on 

Unalga,  Adreanof  group,  Aleutian  ids., 

Alaska,  with  23  inhabitants  in  1831. 
Oonalaa.— PetrofT  in  10th  CenNUs,  Alaska.  85. 1884. 
Ooaalrentkoi.— Elliott.  (>)nd.  AfT.  Alaska,  225, 1876. 
TTntlginskoa.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  u,  203, 1840. 
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Unaligmint.  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Eski- 
mo inhabiting  the  e.  shore  of  Norton  sd. 
back  to  the  ct)a8t  range.  They  are  the 
northernmost  of  the  fishing  tribes  of 
Eskimo,  and  their  raoial  characteristics 
have  Ixien  modified  by  intermarriage 
with  the  stronger  western  Eskimo,  whose 
raids  from  the  n.  decimated  the  {X)pulation 
on  Norton  sd.  until  there  were  only  150 
Unali^miut  left  by  Dall's  reckoning  in 
1875;  attheccnsusof  1890,  only  110.  He 
distinguished  the  following  subtrit)es: 
Kegiktowregmiut,  Pastoligmiut,  Pikmik- 
taligmiut,  and  Unalakligemut.  Their  vil- 
lages are:  Anemuk,  Iguik,  Kiktaguk,Pik- 

miktalik,  Tachik,  Tomnika,  Fnalaklik. 
Asiagmut.— Wonnan  citea  by  OhU  in  Coiit.  N.  A. 
Ethnol. ,  1,17, 1877  ( see  Aziagm ut ) .  Oonaligmute.— 
Petroff  i!i  lOlh  ConHiis,  Alaska.  V1C>,  1S84.  TaohXg- 
mTut.— Turner,  Tnalit  MS.  vonib..  B.  A.  E..  1877 
(aig.  'buy  i>eopl«»').  Tatachlgmut. — Wmngell 
quoted  bv Dall,oi». cit.  Tatschiraiuten. — Wranjffll 
in  Ethuog.  Nafh..  12*J,  is:{9.  Untlcet.— Dall,  op. 
cit.  (so  called  bv  other  natives).  TJnaliniut. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1899.  Unalig- 
mutea.— I>all  in  Prr>c.  Am.  A.  A.  S..  xvm.  266. 1809. 

Vnami.  One  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Dcla wares  (cj.  v. ),  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  side  of  Delaware  r., 
from  the  junction  of  the  I^high  south- 
ward al>outtothe  Delaware  line.  Accord- 
ing to  Brinton,  many  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  were  I'nami  who  had  crossetl 
the  Delaware  to  encaiK*  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga,  an<l  Knttenber  classes  with  this 
divi.<ion  the  Navasink,  Karitan,  Hacken- 
satik,  Aqiiackanonk,  Tappan,  and  Haver- 
straw,  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Unanii  held  ])re('e<lence  over  tlie  other 
Delawaret».  Their  totem  was  the  turtle 
(pakoa iKjo) .  According  to Mt^rgan,  they 
were  one  of  the  three  gentt^s  of  tht*  Dela- 
wares, while  Brinton  says  the  turtle  was 
merelv  the. '<ymlM)l  of  ageographicdi  vision. 
The  I'nanii  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  Turtle  tril)e  of  the  Delawares.  (.i.m.) 
Pakoango.— Brint4)n,  Lenape  Lejr..  119,  ISH.'i  ('the 
crawler.'  a  term  den'riptiveof  the  turtle),  roke- 
koo-un'-go.— Morgan.  Anc.  S«>c.,  172.  1877  (tnins. 
•turtle').  Unami.— Post  (1 758)  quoted  by  Hupp. 
We8tPenn..app..  1'21. 1846.  UnaminM.— D(»e. ( 17D9) 
quoted  by  Uupp.  Northampt<m  (.'o.,  .^lO,  1845.  Una- 
mini. — Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  214.  lS8o.  Urawia. — 
Niles  i«a.  nr.l)  in  Ma«^s.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  8., 
V,  Ml.  ls«".l  (inisi)rint  1,  Wanimi.— Barton.  New 
Views,  xxvii.  i79H,  Wenaumeew. — Au[>aumut 
(1791)  quoted  by  Brinton.  Lenape  Ix*p,,  20.  1S8.'> 
?Mtthiean  unme").  W'nSmiu.— Brinton.  ibid..  3«». 
"wonami,— Tobias  ( 18S4 1  (pioted  by  Brinton,  ibid.. 
89.  Wunaumech.— Barton,  New  Views,  apj).,  10, 
1798. 

Unananhan.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  n.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  888, 18r>0. 

Unangashik.  An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  lleidenbav,  Alaska penin.,  Alaska; 

pop.  87  in  18S0,  190  in  1890. 
Oonangaahik.— I'etroiT.      Map     of    Alaska.    1880. 
Oonongashik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  4o,  1880. 

Unatak.     A  Kowagmint  Eskimo  village 
on  Knbiik  r.,  Alaska. 
TJn-nah  t«k  — Ilealy.  C'niise  of  Corwin.  27.  18M7. 

Una  Vida.  An  important  ancient  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  4 


m.  above  Pueblo  Bonito.  It  is  situated 
on  uneven  ground  on  the  n.  aide  of  the 
arroyo  at  the  base  of  the  can  von  wall. 
The  main  building  is  L-shaped,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  being  connected  by 
a  semicircular  wall.  The  wings  are  274 
and  258  ft  in  length.  The  remainB  of  a 
partly  subterranean  circular  kiva,  60  ft 
in  diameter,  are  situated  within  the  court; 
another  is  in  the  inclosureat  the  an^le  of 
the  two  wings;  8  more  are  built  within 
the  walls  of  one  wing,  and  another  laige 
kiva  is  outside  of  the  k.  wall.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  pueblo  was  built  is 
grayish  yellow  sandstone  in  rather  laiige 
blocks;  the  style  of  masonry  is  plain,  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation  being  found  as 
in  other  buildings  of  the  -group.  This 
building  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Two  hundred  ft  N.  w.  of  the  main  build- 
ing, on  a  point  of  the  bluff  about  50  ft 
al)ove,  is  another  ruin,  the  princip&l  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  kiva,  54  ft  in  diameter, 
surroiindeil  by  1 5  to  20  rooms.  The  ruin  is 
called  Saydegil  ( *  house  on  the  side  of  the 
rocks')  by  the  Navaho.  See  Simpson, 
Hxped.  to  Navajo  Country,  78,  1850; 
JacKSon  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  1878; 
Hanlacre  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  278,  Dec 
1878.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Uncas  (corruption  of  WonkuSf  *fox,'  lit 
*the  circler.' — Gerard).  A  Mohegan 
chief,  son  of  Owenoco,  who  in  1626  mar- 
ried a  (laughter  of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the 
Pecjuot,  and  Ixicame  one  of  their  leaders 
(De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  86,  1852). 
He  was  known  also  as  Poquim  or 
Po<]uoiam.  A  rebellion  against  Sassacus 
led  to  his  defeat  and  banishment, 
whereupon  he  fled  to  the  Narraganset, 
but  soon  made  his  peace  and  returned. 
This  conduct  was  repeated  several 
times.  He  warred  against  the  Pequot, 
Narragjinset,  and  other  tribes.  After 
taking  ]irisoner  Miantonomo  he  executed 
him  at  cummand  of  the  English.  He 
sided  with  the  English  in  Kine  Philip's 
war  in  1 675.  His  death  occurreifin  1 682  or 
1683.  The  family  line  became  extinct 
early  in  the  19th  century.  De  Forest  (op. 
cit.,  86)  says:  "  His  nature  wasselfish,  jeal- 
ous, and  tyrannical;  his  ambition  was 
grasping  and  unrelieved  by  a  single  trait  of 
magnanimity."  Stratagem  and  trickery 
were  native  to  his  mind.  His  personal 
habits  were  bad  and  he  was  admcted  to 
more  than  one  vice  of  the  whites.  He 
protested  against  the  introduction  of 
Christianitv  among  his  people.  A  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  July, 
1847,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
by  Prc.sidt'iit  Jackson  in  1833.  Another 
memorial,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue 
surmounting  a  large  Dowlder,  was  erected 
by  Mrs  l^lwanl  Clark,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Bishop  II.  C.  Potter,  on  the  Bite 
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of  the  home  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 

at  CooperBtown,  N.  Y.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Uncowa  (from  ongkoue^  *  beyond/  with 

reference    to  Pe(][uannoc   r.  )•    A   small 

band   formerly  living   about    Fairfield, 

Fairfield  co. ,  Conn.    Their  village,  of  the 

same  name,  was  near  the  site  of  Fairfield. 

They  are  placed  by  Ruttenber  in  the 

Mattabesec  division  of  the  Wappinger 

group. 

Onokeway.— Doc.  of  1655  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
xiii,  58,  1881.  TJncaway.— Bradford  (ca.  1650)  In 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  in.  427,  1866.  unoo- 
way.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  465,  1815. 
TIiikowat.~Dc  Forest.  Inds.  Conn.,  49, 1851.  TFnk- 
wai.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  164, 1829. 

Undl-Bkadjins-gitanai  {^Ani  squadji^iis 
gUAnd^4,  *Gituns  on  the  river  SkadjinsM. 
A  subdivision  of  the  Gituns,  a  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan  living  at  Masset, 
Brit.  'Col.  The  name  was  derived  from 
that  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  upper  expansion  of  Masset  inlet,  and 
upon  which  they  used  to  camp. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont,  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Unga.    An  Aleut  village  on  Unga  id., 

Shumagin group,  Alaska;  pop.  116  in  1833, 

185  in  1880,  159  in  1890. 
DeUpof.— Veniaminof  quoted  by  Petroff  In  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  S-S.  1884.  Delarov.— PetrofI,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  24,  1K80.  Oongentkoi.— Elliott,  Cond. 
AfT.  Alaska,  225,  1875.  Ougnagok.— Lutke  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geoff.  Diet.  Alaxka,  148, 1902,  Ouhm.— 
Petroff  in  loth  Census.  Alaska,  23, 1884.  TTgnaMk.— 
Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Ungalik.    A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 

at  the  mouth  of  Ungalik  r.,  e.  end  of 

Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880. 
Oonakhtolik.— IVtruff  in  lOtti  Census,  Alaska,  11, 
1884.  OiuiAg-touli.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  8.,  XXI.  map.  1850.  TJnagtuligmut.— 
Zagoskin,  Deser.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  I,  72,  1847. 
Unaktolik.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  145,  1886. 
TJnatolik.— Elliott,  op.  cit.  Ungalik.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  TJnoktolik.— Coast  Surv. 
chart  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Ungqaateraghiate.     See  Shikellamy. 

Unharik.    Given  in  1852  as  a  Karok 

village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Oon-hirik.— (Jibbs.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

UniBak.     A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  the 

Aiwan  division   on    Indian    pt,   n.    e. 

Siberia.     Pop.  500  in  51   houses  about 

1895;  442  in  61  houses  in  1901. 
Hnkamok— Petroff  in  10th  (Census.  Alaska,  map, 
1884.    TJni'in.— Bogoras,  Chukcheo,  29, 1904  (Chuk- 
chi name).    TJni'sak.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 

United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
■ioners.  A  Board  of  ten  men  appointed 
and  directly  commis8ione<l  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  "from  men 
eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy to  serve  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation/* to  use  the  language  of 
the  law  which  in  1869  created  the 
Board  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Grant,  that  by  its  advice  and  sugges- 
tions it  might  coot>erate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  securing  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive administration  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  promt)ting  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  native  American  tribes. 


The  especial  significance  of  the  40 
years*  history  of  the  Commission  lies  in 
the  fact  that  upon  an  important  branch 
of  the  Government's  administrative  work 
there  has  been  brought  to  bear  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  through  a 
slowly  changing  body  of  men  of  high 
character,  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
forms to  be  secured,  uninfluenced  by 
partisan  considerations  and  free  from 
danger  of  removal  for  party  advanta^ 
when  im()elled  to  criticism  of  adminis- 
trative faults  or  defects. 

Determined  to  put  an  end  to  needless 
wars  with  Indian  tribes,  President  Grant, 
referring  to  his  *' Peace  Policy"  and  to 
this  newly  created  Commission,  in  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1869,  said: 
**I  have  adopted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can  not 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
wards),  with  fair  results,  so  far  as  tried, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  ulti- 
mately with  great  success." 

Commissioned  under  the  law  of  April 
10,  1869,  the  Board  began  its  work  under 
regulations  issued  by  President  Grant, 
*  which  authorized  it  to  inspect  the  records 
of  the  Indian  Oflice  and  to  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  all  parts 
of  the  affairs  thereof;  gave  to  its  mem- 
bers full  power  to  inspect  Indian  agen- 
cies, to  be  present  at  payments  of  annui- 
ties, at  consultations  or  councils  with  In- 
dians; to  advise  agents  respecting  their 
duties;  to  be  present  at  purchases  of 
goods  for  Indian  purposes;  to  inspect  said 
purchases,  advising  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  thereto; 
and  to  advise  re8i:)ei'ting  instructions  to 
agents  and  changes  in  the  methods  of 
purchasing  goods  or  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  proper. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  such  prominent  business 
men  as  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg  (first 
chairman  of  the  Board);  William  Welsh 
and  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia; 
William  E.  Dmlge,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Darwin  R.  James,  and  William  H.  Lyon, 
of  New  York,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of 
Chicago. 

Abuses  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  supplies  and  the  business 
of  Indian  traders  demanded  and  received 
immediate  attention  and  drastic  reform. 
The  Board  advised  a  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  purchase,  securing  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  reception  of  bids  and  the 
allotment  of  contracts,  and  a  system. of 
rigid  inspection  after  goods  have  been  de- 
livered at  a  Government  warehouse,  thus 
insuring  goods  in  quality  and  grade  equal 
to  the  samples  offered,  preventing  fraud, 
and  saving  large  sums  to  the  Government 
each  year.  The  system  planned  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  business  men  of  the  Board, 
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after  a  few  years  of  practical  direction  by 
the  Commission,  was  adopted  subetan- 
tially  by  the  Department  and  is  still  in 
use  oy  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  the  CTeat 
advantage  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  oi  the 
Government. 

In  their  first  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Board  indicated,  besides  these 
•reforms  in  business  methods,  certain  lines 
of  work  which  they  proposed  to  under- 
take and  certain  reforms  which  seemed 
desirable.  They  urged  that  the  Indians 
should  be  taught  as  soon  as  {>ossible  the 
advantages  of  individual  ownership  of 
pro|)erty;  that  land  in  severalty  should 
be  given  them  as  soon  as  it  was  desired  by 
any;  that  tribal  ownership  and  tribal  rela- 
tions should  be  discouraged;  that  individ- 
ual titles  to  land  should  l>e  made  inalien- 
able from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations,  and  that 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Ter. 
should  be  taxed  and  ma<.le  (titizens  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  Thev 
advised  that  the  system  of  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  should  be  discontinued;  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  just  method  to  accom-  ^ 
plish  it  could  be  devised,  there  should  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves 
an  abrogation  of  existing  treaties  with 
tribes.  Thev  declared  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  and  employ  teachers,  to  introduce 
the  Entrlish  language  in  every  tribe,  and 
especially  to  educate  the  Indians  in  the 
dignitv  of  work,  in  the  industries  and 
arts  of  civilization  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  Indians  might  be  fitted 
for  citizenship  and  be  made  citizens. 
From  the  first,  the  object  held  in  view 
by  the  Commission  has  been  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  Indians  as  soon  as  practicable 
into  the  body  politic  as  American  citizens. 
Their  firi-t  re|X)rt  also  commended  the 
President  for  his  avowed  purpose  to  select 
Indian  agents  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  business  qualifications  for 
their  work,  and  aside  from  political  and 
partisan  considerations. 

As  early  as  1878  the  Commission  made 
a  draft  of  a  bill  to  allot  land  and  secure 
homesteads  to  Indians;  and  they  stead- 
fastly and  earnestly  a(lvo<»ted  that  re- 
form, against  strong  opposition,  until  its 
triumph  in  Congress  under  the  wise  and 
effective  leadership  of  Senator  Dawes  in 
the  general  severalty  act  of  1887  which 
juBtly  bears  his  name.  Now  that  more 
than  70.000  Indians  (besides  the  65,000 
in  Indian  Ter.,  citizens  by  virtue  of  the 
Curtis  act,  whit^h  followed  the  Dawes  act) 
have  become  American  citizens  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  it  excites 
wonder  to  recall  the  fact  that  until  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  Indians  in  1887  the 
only  i>eople  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
who  could  not  become  American  citizens 


by  birth,  residence,  or  naturalization  were 
our  own  American  Indians,  the  only 
strictly  native-bom  Americans  by  race. 

To  assist  in  the  Christian  education  of 
the  Indians  was  urged  upon  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  as  a  patriotic  duty 
by  President  Grant  in  1869;  and  for  many 
years  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
cooperated  in  this  work  by  holding  twice 
in  each  year  (at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  Washingtxin  in  January, 
and  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Confer- 
ence— see  Mohonk  Indian  Confermcf, — 
called  and  entertained  by  Hon.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  a  meml)er  of  the  Commission), 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  and 
workers  of  the  various  religious  organi- 
zations which  carried  on  missions  and 
schools  among  Indians.  After  aopropria- 
tions  for  Government  scIhxjIs  had  steadily 
grown  from  $20,000  in  1877  to  $3,757,909 
in  1910  (a  growth  which  the  Board  has 
earnestly  recommended  and  steadily  fav- 
ore<I),  and  after  direct  (Government  aid 
had  been  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional sch(X)ls,  annual  conferences  at 
Washington  with  representatives  of  mis- 
sion societies  were  for  a  time  dis<;ontin- 
ued.  When  the  Board  was  created,  fewer 
than  5,(X)0  Indian  children  had  any  kind 
of  school  facilities.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment provides  school  facilities  for  the 
children  of  all  Indian  tribes  except  the 
Navaho;  and  in  1910  more  than  30,000 
Indian  children  were  enroUeil  in  sirhools. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  Board, 
in  s[Xiaking  of  the  proposed  policv  of 
education,  said:  "To  expect  the  Cliris- 
tianizationand  civilization  of  anv  barbar- 
ous people  within  the  term  of  a  /ew  short 
years  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  facts  of 
history,  all  the  experiences  of  human 
nature."  Now  that  for  a  full  generation 
this  independent,  nonpartisan  B^iard  has 
continued  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, often  OA  interpreters  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
often  by  criticism  and  suggestion  as  ex- 
ponents to  ^he(TOvernment  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  most  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Indians,  so  much  of  prog- 
ress is  evident  that  the  Conmiission  with 
great  hope  and  confidence  continue  their 
work  which  looks  to  the  8pee<iy  alx)lition 
of  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  the  discon- 
tinuance at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
all  siKJcial  supervision  of  Indians  by  tlu' 
Government. 

For  the  last  10  rears  the  Boanl  has 
warmly  advocated  breaking  up  into  in- 
dividual holdings  the  immense  tribal 
funds  now  hold  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  advocate  the  fixing  of  an 
early  date  after  which  no  child  born  to 
Indians  shall  have  any  right  to  a  shan* 
in  tribal  fun<ls  save  as  he  may  inherit 
from  others  their  divided  interest  under 
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the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where 
he  may  reside,  and  the  division  of  tribal 
funds  into  individual  holdings,  each 
Indian  entitled  to  a  share  to  be  recognized 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  payments  of  interest  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  individual  Indian 
by  name,  the  principal  to  be  paid  to 
individual  Indians  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  they  may  be  fit 
to  receive  and  use  it.  So  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  can  Indians  be 
trained  to  use  their  property.  The  keep- 
ing of  permanent  family  records  at  each 
agency,  with  this  purpose  in  view;  the 
strengthening  of  family  life  among  the 
Indians  by  requiring  a  license  for  mar- 
riage and  by  active  measures  to  prevent 
polygamy,  are  regulations  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Government  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Board. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Board  have  been 
Felix  R.  Brunot  (1869-73),  Clinton  B. 
Fisk(  1874-77,  and  1880-89),  A.C.Barstow 
(1878-79),  Merrill  E.  Gates,  (1890-99), 
Darwin  R.  James  (1899-1909).  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  former  Ck)mmi88ioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  present  minister  to  Denmark, 
are  among  recent  members  of  the  Board. 
Gen.  Elipnalet  Whittlesey  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1882  to  1899.  Its  present  (1910) 
officers  and  members  are:  Andrew  8. 
Draper,  chairman;  Merrill  E.  Gates,  sec- 
retary; and  Commissioners  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  William  D.  Walker,  Joseph  T. 
Jacoi^,  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Andrew  S.  Dra- 
per, George  Vaux,  jr.,  Warren  K.  Moore- 
nead,  and  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  The  office  of 
the  Board  is  Corcoran  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (m.  e.  g.) 

Unkagaritt  (  Unf-ka-gar-iiB ) .  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Goeiutes,  formerly  in  Skull  valley,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  149  in  1873.— Powell  and 
Ingalls  m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 

Unkakanigntt  {Un-ka-ka^-ni-guUy  *red 
land  people*).  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Long  valley,  s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  36  in 
1873. 

VB-ka-ka'-ni-guU.  — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  50,  1874.  TTnluur  kauantft-Tft-HouU.— Ingalls 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,42d  Cong..  3d  sesH.,  2, 1873. 

nnkapannknintt  ( UnMpa  nu-hmrUs, 
'red water  river  people  ).  A  Paiute 
band  near  Cedar  City,  e.  w.  Utah.  Pop. 
97  in  1873.  In  1904  there  were  30 
Paiute  near  Cedar  City,  probably  the 
remnant  of  this  band. 

Hn-kwinta.— Powell  misquoted  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
42, 43d  Cong.,  1st  se«9.,  15, 1874  (separated  from  Un- 
ka-pa  by  comma).  TJn-ka-pa.^Ibid.  Vnka-'-pa- 
Hu-kttinU'.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 50. 1874. 
Unka-toma.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66.  42d 
Cong..  3d  .«jew4.,  2. 1873  (probably  identical). 

Unkoheynta  ( '  eat  dung').  A  Minicon- 
jou  Sioux  band. 

U0k6e-yuU.— Dorsey,  after  Swift,  in  15th  Eep. 
B.  A.  £.,220, 1897.   tTnktoe-yuta.— Ibid. 


Unkoahi.  Given  by  Doty  (Ind.  Aff. 
R^p.  1864,  175,  1865)  as  one  of  the  two 
chief  bands  of  the  western  Shoshoni,  but 
they  may  have  been  Paiute. 

Unktoka  ('our  enemies').  A  tribe 
which,  according  to  the  Iowa,  formerly 
lived  in  n.  Wisconsin  and  was  destroyed 
by  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
centurv. — Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll., 
II,  pt.  2,  59,  1864. 

Unojita.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly,  to  the  Jumano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  jonction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Conchoe  rs.,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  M8.  in 
Archive  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

ITnBhagii  {Un^-shd'ai-d^).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  defi- 
nite location  unknown. — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Unnwat.  A  *' castle*'  of  theMahican, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rensselaer 
CO. ,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
85,  1872. 

UnT^aima.  Mentioned  as  a  village, 
presimaably  Costanoan,  formerly  con- 
nected witn  San  Juan  bautista  mission, 
Cal. 

TJii^aima.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Gal.,  898, 1897. 

ITnyj  aware  ( Iroquois  name ) .  One  of  the 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700. — Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

Upan  ('elk').    A  gens  of  the  Eansa. 

0'-p&.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  O-pdh*  nikia- 
ahin^ga.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  26, 
1877.     Vpa-^Dorsey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  281. 

1897. 

Uparch.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 

Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  the  18th  century. 
8.  Felipe  uparoh.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  866,  1889.     Vpareh.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1768),  22, 1868. 

Upasoitac.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  near 
the  ereat  bend  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vis- 
ited by  Anza  in  1744,  and  by  Anza,  Font, 

Garc^,  and  others,  in  1775. 
Opanoitao.— Arricivita  (1791)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and   N.  Mex.,  890,  1889.    Poaoeiom.~>Anai 
and  Font  (1780),  ibid.,  392.    PaeUo  de  loa  ~ 


Apoetoles  Baa  Simon  j  Judaa.— Garc^  (1776), 
Diary,  113, 1900.  San  Simonj Judaa  de  Ypaa^tao.— 
Garcia  ( 1776) .  ibid. ,  456.  8.  Simoa.— Arricivita,  op. 
cit.  8.  Simon  j  Judia  de  Opaaoitac.—Anza  and 
Font  (1780)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  892. 
Vparaoitao.— Ibid.  vpano7tae.--Garc68  (1776), 
Dlar>',  138, 1900. 

Upemivik.  A  Danish  post  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  74°.  It  contains  4  frame  houses, 
occupied  by  Danish  officers  and  their 
families,  a  wooden  church,  and  a  number 
of  Eskimo  huts  made  of  turf. — Beesels, 
Am.  Nordpol-Exped.,  85, 1878. 

Upeshipow.  A  tribe,  related  to  the  Oee, 
livins  near  the  £.  coast  of  James  bay,  Can- 
ada, Detween  Rupert  and  Great"  Whale 
rs.,  bordering  on  tne  Eskimoof  Labrador. 
One  band,  the  Winnepeskowuk,  lived  on 
East  Main  r.,  another  was  said  to  live  on 
Moose  r.,  probably  the  Monsoni,  who 
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were  doubtless  a  cognate  if  not  the  same 

tribe. 

Tlpe-flhi-pow.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Rich- 

arason,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,38, 1851. 

Upkhan  ( '  elk ' ) .     A  gens  of  the  Hanka 

division  of  the  Osage. 

Vpqa«.— Doreey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  284,  1897. 

Upop  ( U'pdp).  A  ChumajBhan  village 
formerly  near  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal. — Hen- 
ahaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Upper  Chinook.  A  general  term  for  the 
Chinookan  tribes  of  Columbia  r.,  above 
(e.  of)  the  Lower  Chinook.  As  com- 
monly used  it  refers  to  the  tribes  between 
the  mouth  of  Willamette  r.  and  The 
Dalles,  Oreg. 

Ovithlia'-kialuitohk.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 
(*Indlan8  above  the  falls' :  Lower  Chinook  name) . 
Hauts-Tohinoukt.— Mofras,  Expl.  dans  I'Oregon, 
U,  335,  1844.  Tchaxlatxksh.— Oatschet,  op.  dt. 
(Clackama  name) .  upper  Ohinook.— Hale  m  U.  8. 
Ecpl.  Exped.,  VI,  214, 1846. 

Upper  CowlitB.  A  division  of  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  upper  waters  of  Cowlitz  r., 
Wash. 

Upper  Creeks.  A  term  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Creeks  formerly  living 
about  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  n.  e.  Ala., 
and  for   a   short    distance  below  their 

i* unction.     Lincoln  in  1798  (Am.  State 
:>apers,  Ind.  Aff.,i,  79,  1832)  stated  that 
there  were  about  46  Upper  Creek  towns. 

See  Creeks, 

Kaako'ki  Hatohapala.— Gatschet,  Creek  MUr.  Leg., 
I,  237,  1884  (Creek  name).  Orerhill  Greeks.— Lee 
quoted  bv  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv, 68, 1848.  The 
Hation.—Bartram.Trav,,  208,1791.  Vpper  Creeks.— 
Ibid.,  378. 

Upper  Eraser  Band.    One  of  4  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Upper  Ntlakvapamuk  of  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia. 
SLaxa'Tttx.- Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  n, 
170, 1900.    Upper  Fraser  band.— Ibid. 

Upper  Kntenai.  The  larger  of  the  2 
divisions  of  the  Kutenai,  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  and  more  amenable  to  civ- 
ilizing influences  than  the  Lower  Ku- 
tenai.  Thev  live  in  the  region  inclosed 
between  Selkirk  and  the  Rocky  mts.,  on 
the  lakes  at  the  head  of  Columbia  r., 
and  on  Upper  Kootenai  r.  and  L.  Pend 
d'  Oreille,  Brit.  Col.  Their  subdivisions 
are  Akiskenukenik,  Akamnik,  Akaneku- 

nik,  and  Akiyenik. 

Ki'toni'Qa.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Kep.  N. W.  Tribes 
Can.,  6. 1K92.  Upper Kootanais.—Mayne,  Brit.  Col., 
296, 1862.  Upper  Kootanie.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Comp.  Vocabs.,  124b,  1884.  Upper  Kootenay.— 
Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889. 
Upper  Kootenuha. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 

Upper  Mdewakanton.  The  northern 
bands  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minnesota. 

Upper  Me-d^-wakan-t'wan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Atl. 
Rep.  1849,  81,  1850. 

Upper  Bt.  Croix  Lake  Band.  A  band  of 
the  Munominikasheenhug. 

Upper  Bionx.  The  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux,  on  upper  Minnesota  r.,  as  ois- 
tinfi:uished  from  the  Lower  Sioux  (Mde- 
wakanton and  Wahpekute). — Ind.  Aff. 
Bep.,  1859,  101, 1860. 


Upper  Takelma.  A  Takelman  tribe  that 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  Takelma  proper, 
occupying  the  poorer  land  of  the  upper 
Rogue,  e»3twara  from  about  Table  Rock 
toward  the  Cascades  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, Oreg.  These  eastern  Takelma  seem 
to  have  t^n  on  the  whole  less  advanced 
than  their  down-river  kinsmen.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  shorter  in  stature 
than  these,  to  have  used  loe  rafts  instead 
of  canoes,  and,  because  of  greater  eco- 
nomic distress,  to  have  used  for  food 
crows,  ants'  egKB,  and  the  like,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Takelma  proner,  who, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  oeen  par- 
ticularly averse  to  the  eating;  of  lice  and 
grasshoppers  themselves.  The  Upper 
Takelma  were  much  more  warlike  than 
their  western  neighbors,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  raids  on  the  latter  in 
order  to  procure  supplies  of  food  and 
other  valuables.  The  slaves  they  cap- 
tured they  often  sold  to  the  Klamath  of 
the  Lakes,  directly  to  the  r.  The  few 
words  obtained  of  their  language  show  it 
to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Takelma  proper,  but  with 
distinct  phonetic  and  lexicognraphic  dia- 
lectic dinerences.  (b.  8.) 

Lafgi-w^.— Sapir  in  Am.  Antbr.,  ix,  252.  1907 
Cthoee  li\ingin  the  uplands':  TakeLnia  name). 
wUx.— Sapir,  ibid,  ('enemies':  also  sometimes 
so  called  by  the  Takelma,  although  applied  spe- 
ciflcally  to  the  Shasta). 

Upper  Thompion  Indiam.     The  Ntlak- 

yapamuk  on  Fraser  r.  and  its  tributaries 

above  Cisco,  Brit  Col.    They  embody  4 

minor    divisions:    the    Lytton,    Upper 

Fraser,    Spences    Bridge,     and     Nicola 

bands. 

Hku'kihnamnx.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist, 
II.  168,  1900  (=  'people  above').  Upper  Thomp- 
sons.—Ibid. 

Upper  TanktonaL  One  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal local  divisions  of  the  Yanktonai 
Sioux,  so  named  because  their  halntat 
was  farther  up  Missouri  r.  than  that  of 
the  Hunkpatina  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  ii, 
905,  1904).  They  include  the  Waadkute, 
Takini,  Shikshichena,  Kiyuksa,  and  Pa- 
baksa. 

Horth  Tanktons.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  169,  note,  1862.  Upper  Taaotonaia.— Stan- 
ley in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  app.,  281,  1881. 
Tank-ton  of  the  north  or  pUias.— Lewis  asd  Clark 
Discov.,  table,  84, 1806.  Taaktons  of  the  Hoith.— 
Ibid.,  24.  Tanktons  of  the  FlaiBS.~Lewi8  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  61, 1814. 

Uppntnppet  Mentioned  by  Kane 
(Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  274,  1859)  aa  a  band 
numbering  70  or  80  warriora  at  the  mouth 
of  Palouse  r. ,  Wash.  The  term  is  not  met 
with  elsewhere  and  probably  refers  to  a 
division  or  a  settlement  of  the  F^ooe. 

Uracas.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mythical  as  well  as  existent  tribes 
of  the  plains  in  the  17th  century. — Vet- 
ancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Am,,  ui,  303, 
1871. 
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Uracha.  A  tribe  or  band  represented 
by  one  individual  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1764  (Valero 
Baptisms,  1764,  partida  1500,  MS. ).  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  tribe's  affiliation. 

Urchaoztac.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Urebnre.  A  village,  presumably  Gosta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

TSreB  (Opata:  i/ri,  *man').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Opata,  containing  also  Ne- 
vome,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1636;  situated  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  E.  branch  of  Rio  Sonora,  central 
Sonora,  Mex.  Pop.  904  m  1678,  692  in 
1730.  The  name  was  applied  also  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  Ure  andf  Ore  were  some- 
times used  svnonymously  with  Opata. 
Orozco  y  Befra  (Geog.,  58,  351,  1864) 
classes  Ures  both  as  a  Nevome  pueblo 
and  as  an  Opata  division.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,58, 1890)  says  the 
Ures  were  Opata.  After  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Salineros  and  Oabezas  of 
Tizonezo,  in  Durango,  that  pueblo  was 
repeopled  by  some  of  the  Ures  inhabit- 
ants. Ures  is  now  a  Mexicanized  town 
of  2,350  inhabitants,  including  descend- 
ants of  the  former  Opata  population  and 

a  number  of  Yaqui.  See  Corazones. 
Hurea.— Ribaj<  (1645)  quoted  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in.  pt.  1, 58, 1890.  Ban  Kiguel  TXret.— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  246,  1884. 
TJret.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Nene  Welt- 
Bott,  74, 1726. 

Urhlaina  (a  variety  of  trees).    A  elan 

of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

TJr'thlaina  tai'na.—M.  0.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A. 

E.,  1910  {Uii'na  =  'people'). 

Urihesahe.  Mentioned  as  a  Choctaw 
dan  ( Wrij?htin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  348, 1843). 
Not  identified. 

Urn-burial.  This  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  which  consisted  of  the  Durial 
of  cremated  or  noncremated  human  re- 
mains in  vessels  that  were  covered,  un- 
covered, or  inverted  over  the  remains, 
was  practised  in  places  by  the  Indians, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  territory  now 
forming  the  United  States,  principally  in 
the  S.,  out  nowhere  has  it  been  found  to 
be  exclusive  and  apart  from  other  forms 
of  burial.  The  custom  continued  into 
the  historical  period  (Yarrow,  Moore). 
Noncremated  human  remains  were  buried 
in  vessels  of  stone,  covered  in  various 
ways,  in  s.  California  (Yarrow),  the 
only  locality  in  the  United  States  where 
stone  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
used  for  burial  i^urposes.  Similar  remiuns 
have  been  found  in  a  covered  receptacle 
of  earthenware  in  Tennessee  (Holmes). 
In  Alabania,  where  alone  plural  burials 
of  noncremated  remains  in  a  single  ves- 
sel are  sometimes  met  with,  unbnmed 


human  bones  have  been  found  in  vessels 
with  and  without  covers,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Geoi^^a.  In  n.  Florida  two  bowls 
containing  noncremated  remains  were 
found  wim  vessels  inverted  above  them 
(Moore).  Cremated  human  remains  in 
covered  vessels  have  been  unearthed 
in  Arizona  (Hough,  Cushing,  Fewkes, 
Hrdli6ka) ;  in  large  seashells  and  in  shells 
of  turtles  in  Illinois  f  McAdams) ;  in  an 
urn  in  Michigan  (Gillman),  ana  in  ves- 
sels, variously  covered  or  uncovered,  in 
Geoi^  (Moore).  In  Georgia,  also,  hu- 
man remains,  sometimes  cremated  and 
sometimes  not,  were  placed  on  the  sand 
with  vessels  of  earthenware  inverted 
above  them  (Moore).  In  s.  California 
entire  skeletons  having,  the  skulls  cov- 
ered with  inverted  stone  mortars,  and  in 
one  case  with  an  inverted  metal  pan,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  (Yarrow) ;  and 
earthenware  bowls  were  similarly  turned 
over  skulls  belonging  to  entire  skeletons 
in  Arizona  (Fewkes;  Hodge,  inf  n,  1904), 
in  New  Mexico  (Duff;  Hewett,  inf n, 
1904),  and  in  two  instances  in  lower  Ala- 
iMuna  (Moore).  In  Utah  burials  of  non- 
cremated  remains  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  baskets  (Pepper).  Urn-burial 
was  not  practised  by  the  tnbes  occupying 
peninsular  Florida,  but  in  the  n.  w.  part 
of  that  state,  urn-burial  consisting,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  of  lone  skulls  some- 
times accompaniea  with  fragments  of 
other  bones  placed  on  the  sand  and  cov- 
ered by  inverted  bowls  have  been  found 
(Moore).    In  South  Carolina  urn-burial 

Srobably  was  practised,  but  authentic 
etails  are  wanting.  Published  reports 
of  the  discovery  of  um-bnrials  in  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  have  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 

Consult  Cushing  in  Intemat  Cong. 
Americanists,  7th  sess.,  1889,  Berlin, 
1890;  Du  Bois  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no. 
3, 1907;  Duff  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxiv,  Sept.- 
Oct,  1902;  Fewkes  in  22d  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1904;  Gillman  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  1876, 
XXV,  1877;  Holmes  in  4th  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1886;  Houffh  in  Nat.  Mus.  Kep.  1901, 
1903;  Hrdfidka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  480, 
1906;  Moore  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
no.  5,  1904,  (2)  ibid.,  vii,  no.  1,  1905, 
(3)  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat 
Sa.  Phila.,  xi,  xn,  xni,  1897-1906;  Mc- 
Adams  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  1880,  xxix, 
1881;  Pepper  in  Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  Guide  leaflet  6,  1902; 
Yarrow  in  Kep.  U.  8.  Geog.  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vii,  1877.  (c.  b.  m.) 

TJn»,    See  Receptacles. 

Urraea.  Mentioned  byCastafio de Sosa 
(Doc.  In^d.,  XV,  191,  1871}  as  a  pueblo  s. 
of  the  Queres  (Keres),  on  tne  Rio  Grande. 
N.  Mex.  J  in  1690.  It  seemingly  belonged 
to  the  Tigua. 

Umaohio.    A  Tarahomare  settlement  in 
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Chihuahua,  Mex.;  definite  locality  un- 
known.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323,1864. 
TTsal.  A  part  of  the  Sinkvone  living 
on  the  California  coast  from  Usal  north- 
ward. 

Ounel-^lponuu—Iiid.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  404.  1858. 
Oam-el-lel-PomM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864.  119.  1865. 
Kam'-ft-lel  Po-mo.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol., 
in,  155. 1877.  Kuih-KUh.— Tobin  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1857,  405.  1858.  U»al— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn.  1908. 
Vtlnoin.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1903  (Teed  people': 
Yuki  name).  Ton-tal-ponuu.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
406, 1858.  Yo«hol.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn.  1903  (Po- 
mo  name).  Yo-iol  Ponuu.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 
119,  1865.  Yu-»41  Porno.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  155,  1877. 

Uscamacn.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  La  Vandera  (B.  Smith,  CJolec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  I,  16,  1857)  as  a  day's  journey  from 
St  Helena,  which  was  visite^l  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1567.  Not  identified,  but  possi- 
bly the  Yamasee  of  n.  Florida  or  s.  South 
Carolina. 

■■oamaou.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  141, 1728. 

ITshii.  The  Columnar  Cactus  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

TFou  winwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  682, 
1900.  t^'-cii  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil, 
402,  1894  Iwufi-^m  =  clan),  t^'-se.— Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  38, 1891. 

TSbL  a  village,  probably  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1569;  distant  about 
60  leagues  ** by  salt  water"  from  Santa 
Elena,  about  the  present  Beaufort. — Juan 
de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  I,  17,  1857. 

Uskwaliguta.     See  Hanging-maw, 

VsntL  Yoholo.     See  Osceola. 

TJBsete.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerlv  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  {•'ranciscoj  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ustanali  (  U^stHna^tt,  denoting  a  natural 
barrier  of  rocks  across  a  stream).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  Keowee  r.,  below 
the  present  Ft  George,  in  Oconee  co., 
S.  C. ;  another  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  waters  of  Tuckasegee  r., 
in  w.  North  Carolina;  a  third,  prominent 
during  and  aft^r  the  Revolutionarv  jHiriod, 
was  just  above  the  junction  of  Coosa wa- 
tee  and  Cona^iauga  rs.  to  form  the  Oos- 
tanaula,  in  Gordon  co.,  (xa.,  and  adjoin- 
ing New  Echota.  Other  settlements  of 
the  same  name  may  have  been  on  Easta- 
nollee  cr.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Franklin  co., 
Gra.,  and  on  Eastaunaulacr.,  flowing  into 
Hiwa<jsee  r.,  in  M(!Minn  co.,  Tenn.  In 
addition  to  the  forms  cited  below,  the 
name  is  variously  spelled  Eastinaulee, 
f^tanora,  Estanaula,  Eustenaree,  Ista- 
nare,  ()o8tanaula,Ustenary,  etc. — Mooney 

in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  543,  1900. 
Oo«-t6-nau-laii.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1887.  Oottinawley.— D(K'.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce, 
ibid.,  144.  Ottonoot.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  261.  1723 
(identical?).  Outtanale.— Doc.  of  1765  quoted  by 
Boyce,  op.  cit..  143.    Outtanalle.— Ibid. 

UBtisti.     Mentioned  in  a  document  of 

1755    as    one    of    the    Cherokee    lower 

towns.    It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 


name  of  an  ancient  Cherokee  clan,  the 
Hollv. 

Ooateatee.—Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  14S,  1887. 
TTstutL— Ibid. 

ITstoma  (  LV-Zo-ma).  A  Maida  village 
near  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co.,  Cal. 
Oottomas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn.  420, 
1874.  Vt-t^ma.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
HI,  282, 1877.  Vsttt.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Baces,  i,  460. 
1874. 

Utaea.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  (jrrande  and  the  Conchoe,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Utagami  ( *  middle  of  the  river ' ) .  An 
extinct  band  of  the  Peoria. 

ntahlite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aln- 
minum  somewhat  similar  to  turquoise 
and  capable  of  being  highly  uolished. 
Although  rare,  its  occorrence  hats  been 
noted  in  certain  prehistoric  ruins  in  Utah, 
having  been  employed  by  the  ancient 
Pueblo  inhabitants  evidently  for  orna- 
ments. From  Uiahy  the  state  name, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
Ute  or  Via  tribe. 

Utalliam.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cmz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Utchowig.  A  village,  probabl v  belong- 
ing to  the  Erie,  situated  in  1608  on  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Utohnchn.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan, formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Ute.  An  important  Shoshonean  divi- 
sion, related  lin^istically  to  the  Paiute, 
Chemehuevi,  Kawaiisu,  and  Bannock. 
They  formerly  occupied  the  entire  cen- 
tral and  w.  portions  of  Colorado  and  the 
B.  portion  of  Utah,  including  the  x.  part 
of  Salt  I^ke  valley  and  Utah  valley.  On 
the  s.  they  extended  into  New  Mexico, 
occupy in)]^  much  of  the  upper  drainage 
area  of  the  San  Juan.  They  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  warlike  people,  and 
early  came  into  possession  of  horses, 
which  intcnsilied  their  aggressive  char- 
acter. None  of  the  trib^  practised  agri- 
culture. Very  little  is  known  of  their 
social  and  political  organisation,  although 
the  Hcvon  Ute  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  one 
time  organized  into  a  confederacy  under 
chief  Tabbjr  (Tafwi).  Dialectic  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  language,  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  and  probably  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  several  bands  or  geographical 
bodies.  In  the  n.  part  of  their  range,  in 
Utah,  they  appear  to  have  become  con- 
siderably intermixed  by  marriage  with 
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their   Shoehoni,    Bannock,  and    Painte 
kin<ln.-d,  and  on  the  b.  with  ttie  Jicarilla 

The  first  treaty  with  the  Ute,  one  of 
peace  au<l  sinity,  was  concluded  Dec.  30, 
184S),  UyExeiutiveorderofOct.3, 1861, 
Uintah  vallev  was  aet  apart  for  the  Uinta 
tribe  and  the  remwniier  of  the  land 
claimed  by  tlieiu  waa  taken  without 
tonoal  purchaee.  By  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
\mi,  the  TaljcgUBche  were  aeeigned  a 
reservaUoQ  and  the  remainder  of  their 
land  y.aa  ceded  to  the  United  States.  On 
May  5, 1K64,  various  reeervee,  eetabliebed 
in  1S56  and  1H59  by  Indian  aeents,  were 
ordered  vacateil  and  aold.  By  treaty  of 
Mar.  2,  UGH.  a  reaervation  for  tlie  Tabe- 
Kuaclic,  Moache,  Capote,  Wiminuche, 
Yatnpa,  Grand  Biver,  Uinta,  and  other 
bands  waa  created  in  Colorado  and  the 
remainder  of  their  huids  relinqaiehed; 
but  by  aurei'nient  of  Sept.  13, 1H73,  a  part 
of  thia  reaervation  WHS  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  W  hen  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  this  la."!  cei«ion  was  included  in  the 
Uncom|iah)fre  valley,  the  part  so  included 
waa  retroceiled  to  the  Ute  by  Executive 
order  of  Aug.  17,  187C.  By  Executive 
order  of  Nov.  22,  1S75,  the  I'te  rea  waa 
enlarged,  but  this  additional  tract  was 
restiiiml  to  the  public  domain  by  order 
of  .^iig,  4,  1882.  By  act  of  June  18,  1878, 
a  portion  of  the  act  of  May  6,  1864,  was 
repealed  and  Nevural  tracts  included  in 
the  reaervalions  thereunder  eetabliebed 
werereetored  tothepublicdomain.  Un- 
der a^^rcementof  Nov.  9, 187S,theMoBche, 
Capote,  and  Wiminuche  ceded  tbeir  right 
to  the  confederated  Ute  ree.  eslahliahed 
tiythelKK8lreaty,theUnited  States  agree- 
ing lo  establish  a  ruHervatlon  for  them  on 
San  .luanr.,  which  waadone  by  Executive 
order  of  Feb.  7, 1879.  On  Mar.  6, 18«0,  the 
Southern  I'te  and  the  Uucompahgre  ac- 
kniiwledge<l  un  aii;reenient  toeettle  respec- 
tively on  1^  Plata  r.  and  on  the  Grand 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  while 
the  White  Itiver  Ute  agreed  to  move  to 
the  t'inta  res,  in  Utah.  Sufficient  agri- 
cultural land  not  being  found  at  the  point 
designated  aa  the  future  home  of  the  Un- 
compahpre,  the  President,  by  Executive 
orderof  Jan..').  1882,  established  a  reserve 
fortiiemin  Utah,  the boundariesof  which 
were  defined  by  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
5.  1882.  By  act  of  May  24,  1838,  a  part 
of  the  I'inia  reservation  was  restored  to 


were  in  part  sulisei|uenUy  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty, anil  on  A|)r.  13, 1899, 623,079  acres 
were  opener!  lo  acttlement,  the  remainder 
(483. 7.Wacrei'>  being  retaineil  as  a  reserva. 
tion  fur  Ihe  Wiminuche.  A  larf,'e  part  of 
the  Uinta  valley  res.  in  Utah  hasalcotieen 
allolled  in  severalty,  more  than  a  million 
acres  set  aside  aa  forest  and  other  reserves, 
andmorethau  a  million  acreBmoreopenea 
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to  homestead  entry;  the  residue  (179,1M 
acrea  under  reclamation)  ia  unallotted  and 
unreserved.  Of  the  Uncompahgre  res. 
in  Utah,  12,540  acres  have  been  allotted 
and  the  remainder  reatored  to  the  public 
domain  by  act  of  June  7,  1897. 

Various  numerical  estimates  of  the  TIte 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  are  generally  unreliable.  The  rest- 
less character  of  these  Indians  and  their 
unfriendly  spirit  have  rendered  a  correct 
census  or  even  a  fair  estimate  impossible. 
Some  estimates  have  included  many  Pai- 
ute,  while  others  have  included  only  K 

Sortion  of  the  Ute  proper,  so  that  the 
gures  have  varied  from  3,000  to  10,000. 
An  estimate  of  4,000  for  the  year  1870 
would  probably  tie  within  safe  bounds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  combined  num- 
bers of  the  several  Ute  bands  ever  ex- 
ceeded 10,000.  The  official  reports  give 
3,391  as  on  the  several  reservations  in 
188.5,   and    2,014    in    1909.    They  have 


been  classed  as  follows:  Capote,  Cum- 
nmbah,  Kosonate,  Moache,  Pahvant, 
PikakwanaralSj  Sanpet,  Seu'varits,  Tabe- 

?iache,  Timpaiavats,  Uinta,  Wiminuche, 
ampa.  According  to  Hrdlifka  the 
three  divisiona  now  recognized  by  the 
Ute  are  Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre, 
Kaviawach  or  White  River  Ute,  and 
Yoovte  or  Uinta.  Bognp  and  Yubuin- 
cariri  are  given  aa  the  namee  of  former 
bands.  Moet  of  the  divisional  names 
have  liecome  obsolete,  at  least  in  official 
reports,  and  the  Ute  on  the  several  reaer- 
vationa  are  now  classed  under  collective 
terms.  These,  with  their  numlieta  in 
1909.  were  as  lollows:  Wiminuche  under 
the  Ft  Lewie  echool,  Colo.,  454;  Capote 
and  Moache  under  the  Southern  Ute 
Bchool,  Colo.,  3.12;  Uinta  (443).  Uncom- 
paliRrc  1489),  and  White  Biver  Ute  (296) 
under  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  agency, 
Utah. 
In  July,  1879,  about  100  meu  of  the 
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White  River  agency,  Colo.,  roamed  from 
their  reservation  into  8.  Wyoming  to  hunt. 
During  this  time  some  forests  were  fired 
by  railway  tiemen,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  timber,  and  calling  forth  complaint 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  ordered  to 
remain  henceforth  on  their  reservation. 
In  Sept.  the  agent,  Meeker,  was  assaulted 
after  a  quarrel  with  a  petty  chief,  and  re- 
quested military  aid,  which  was  granted. 
Orders  were  later  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Indians  charged  with  the  recent  for- 
est fires,  and  Maj.  Thomburgh  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  190  men.  Suspecting  the 
outcome,  the  Indians  procured  ammuni- 
tion from  neighboring  traders  and  in- 
formed the  agent  that  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  would  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  war.  On  Sept.  20  Thombur^h's  de- 
tachment was  ambushed,  and  their  leader 
and  13  men  were  killed.  The  command 
fell  back.  On  Oct.  2  a  company  of  cav- 
alry arrived,  and  3  days  later  Uol.  Mer- 
ritt  with  600  troops  reached  the  scene. 
Atornear  the  agency  the  bodiesof  Meeker 
and  7  employees  were  found;  all  but  one 
of  the  agency  building  had  been  rified 
and  burne<l.  The  confiict  was  soon  ended, 
mainly  through  the  peaceful  attitude  ana 
infiuence  of  chief  Ouray. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  about  400  Ute, 
chi^ti y  of  the  White  River  band,  left  their 
allotments  and  the  Uintah  res.  in  Utah 
to  go  to  the  Pine  Ridge  res.,  S.  Dak., 
there  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  communal 
life.  They  made  the  journey  leisurely, 
and  although  no  depredations  were  com- 
mitted on  the  way,  settlers  became 
alarmed.  Every  peaceful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  absentees  to  return  to  Utah, 
but  all  excepting  45,  who  returned  home, 
remained  obdurate,  and  after  having 
been  charged  with  |)etty  thefts  while  in 
Wyoming,  the  matter  was  placed  under 
the  juri.^^diction  of  the  War  Department, 
troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  in  October, 
and  the  Indians  accompanied  them  peace- 
fully to  Ft  MeAde,  S.  Dak.,  in  November. 
In  the  following  spring  (1907)  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  absentee 
Ute  were  assigneii  4  townships  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  res.,  S.  Dak,,  which  was 
leaded  l)y  the  Government,  at  the  expense- 
of  the  rte  annuity  fund,  for  5  years. 
The  Indians  were  removed  in  June  to 
their  new  lands,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following  June  (1908),  when,  at 
their  own  re(iuest,  they  were  returned  to 
their  old  home  in  Utah,  arriving  there  in 
October.    Cf.  Ynta. 

Bigger  Ute,— Marcy,  Army  Life,  229,  1866  (appar 
enily  a  KCiieral  name  for  the  Ute).  Eut»hs.— 
SchDolcraft,  Ind.  Tri»>c8,  v.  498,  1866.  EuUw.— 
Irv-iiiK,  U«K*ky  Mt.M.,  11.213,1837.  Oruthopper  In- 
diant.— Pattio.  IVrs.  Narr.,  101,  1833.  Outahs.— 
Domencch.  Deserts,  ii,  4, 1860.  lita-f  o.— Mooney 
In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1043, 18%  (Kiowa  name), 
letan. — See  under  that  name.  Inta.— Escudero. 
Not.   dc  Son.   y  Siu.,   67,  1849    (» luta).     Jut 


joat— Orosco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864.    Martmiigt- 
htk  wai-.— Dorsey.  IJJegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E,,  1878 
(==  *rabbit-8kin  robefl':  Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
MoB-tau-hai'-ta-ni-o.— Hayden,    Ethnog.    and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290.  18A2  (»  'the  black  men': 
Cheyenne   name).    ■ttxtawataB.-~ten    Kate, 
Reizen,  8, 1886  ( '  black  people ' :  Oneyenne  name). 
Hatnia  kwe.— ten  Kate,  ibid.,  7  ( ' deer-huntii^ 
men ':Zufil  name).    Ho-o-«hi.— A.  Hrdlidka.infn, 
1907.    Ho-o-chi-oh.— Ibid.    No-oaeh.— Ibid,     (own 
name).     Hota-a.— ten  Kate,  op.  cit..  6  (Navaho 
name).    Noteh.— Ibid..  8  (own  name).    Hats.— 
Ibid,  (alternative  of  Notch),    duasula.— Z&rate- 
8almer6n  {ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine.  183,  Jan., 
1900  (a  province;  name  in  Jemez  langnage:  seem- 
ingly the  Ute).    Qoaataa.— Ibid.    Sapa  vicate.— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  W4.  1882 
( Dakota  name) .    Sana  wee-eha-dut.— Oiriii«,  La- 
cotah   MS.  vocab.,  B.    A.    E.,    106.    M74    (Te- 
ton name;   intended   for  Sapa  wi6ate«   'Black 
people').    Spanish  Tutee.— Fremont,    Ezped.  to 
Rocky  Mts.,  141.  1864.    TaliaiiA. —Hodge,  field- 
notes,  B.  A.  K,  1895  (Taos  name).     TaiBgawiip- 
tuh.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  80. 1891(fonner 
Hopi  name).    TJtahs.— Vargas  (1694)  quoted  by 
Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  404.  1869.    Tlta*.— 
Prichard,  Phyn.  Hist.  Man,,  v,  415, 1847.    Utawa.- 
Parker,  Journal,  79,  1840.    lite.— Bent  (1846)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  193, 1850.    tttaiS.— Voth. 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  267,  1906  (Hopi  name) 
Waatenflita.— Curtis.  N.  Am.  Ind.,   v,  IM,  19n 
('black':    Atsina  name).     Tita.— Media  villa  y 
Ascona  (1746),  doc.  in  Colegiode  Santa  Cnizde 
Quer<^taro,    Mex.,  K,  leg.  B.  no.  6.      Yiuhta.— 
Pimentel,  Lenguas,  ii.  347, 1865  (confounded  with 
Comanche).  Yota,— Curtis,  N.Am.  Ind..  1. 135. 1907 
(Jicarilla  Apache  form).    Toutah. — Gelmw,  Sho 
sho-nay  Vocab.,  21. 1868  (Shoshoni  name).    Yw- 
taa.— DuflotdeMofras,  Expl..  ii.  335, 1844.   Touts.- 
Smet.  Letters,  86,  1843.    Tu'hta.— Sattcbet.  Co- 
manche MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche name).   Tula*.— 
Escudero,  Not.  Nuevo-M<^x.,  83,  1849.    Yumyiuft.— 
Writer  {ca.  1702)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  v. 
160,  1857  (Orozco  y  Berra.  p.  59,  says  Maricopa 
name).  Yuti.— Dorsey,  Kansa MS.  vocab..B.  A. £.. 
1882  (Kansas  name).    Yutama.— Bourkc.  Moquis 
of   Ariz.,    118,    1884     (Hopi   name).     Yutamo.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  35. 1891  ( Hopi  name). 
Ytttaa.— Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  l,  285,  1844.    Ta- 
tawats.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  167, 1898 
(so    called  by   Plains  tribes).    Ynta. — Gamrd. 
Wah-to-vah,  185, 1K50.   Yutta.— Doc.  of  1720  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  PapeiH,  v,  183.  1890. 

UtensilB.    See  Implements^  Receptades, 

UtenBtank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Uthleoan.     See  Oolichan. 

Utikimitnng.  A  village  of  the  Talirping- 
mint  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 

Vtiqixnitong.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1888. 
Utina  (Timucua:  tdif  land;  na^  my: 
*my  country').  In  the  narrative  of  the 
French  Huguenot  colonv  in  Florida,  1564, 
Utina,  Ouae  Utina,  or  Olata  Quae  Utina, 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Timucua,  and  on  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591  (Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  1885)  we  find 
Utina  as  a  town  within  the  same  territory. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  title  rather 
than  a  geographic  or  personal  name,  and 
does  not  occur  in  sul^eequent  Spanish 
history.  OMa^  or  holata^  is  one  of  the  Ti- 
mucua titles  for  "chief,"  and  it  has  been 

adopted  into  the  Creek  language,  (j.  m.) 
Olata  Ouae  TJtina.— Laudonnidre  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  243.  1869.    Otiaa.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  50, 
1723.    Ouae  TTtiaa.— Laudonnidre,  op  cik,   2&6w 
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OTiti]ift.~BrackcnTidge,  Views  of  La.,  84,  1814. 
TTtina.— Laudonni^rc  (1564)  quoted  by^  Basanier 
in  French.  HlsLColl.  La..  261.  1869.  Vtiiiaina.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto  Nair.,  i, 
39,  1904  (in  N.  w,  Florida,  1639). 

Utina.  In  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  it  is  state<l  that  the  Spaniards 
passed  a  town,  apparently  about  Suwan- 
nee r.,  called  Utinama  (uentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557)  orUtinanu)charra(Ranjel,  ca.  1546). 
probably  a  confusion  between  a  title  ana 
a  proper  name.  The  ma  is  a  locative 
suffix ;  the  mocharra  remains  unexplained. 
The  town  probably  belonged  to  the  Po- 

tano  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

Vtiiiainocharra.— Kanjel  {ca.  1546).  in  Bourne,  De 
Soto  Narr.,  ii.  70.  1904  (n.  w.  Florida,  1539). 

Utinomanoc.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tribes  from  w  hich  neophytes  were  drawn 
by  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal.  It 
was  probably  Moquelumnan.  See  Ban- 
cjoft,  H ist.  Cal. ,  II,  506, 1886;  Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  451, 1897;  Barrett  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  VI,  no.  1,  44,  1908. 

Utitnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  that  inhabited  the  angle 
between  the  confluence  of  Middle  and 
South  Eel  rs.  and  extended  westward 
acros*^  South  Eel  r. 

Utkiavi  ( ' high  place' ).    The  village  of 

the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  at  C.  Smyth, 

Alaska,  lat.  71°  23^  pop.  225  in  1880.     A 

Government  station  was  established  there 

in  1881. 

Ooglaamie. -Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A,  E.,  26, 1892 
(g^tvcn  as  incorretrt  form).  Ooglamie. — U.  S.  Sig- 
nal Serv.  map.  1886.  Ootivakn.— Baker,  Geoff. 
Di('t.  Ala.««ka.  1902.  Ootiwakh.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census.  Alaska.  4.  1KH4.  Ootkaiowik.— Ibid.  Ot- 
ke-a-vik.— i^imps<»n,  Observations,  map,  18f>5.  Ot- 
kiawik.- Baker,  op.  cit.  Ot-ki-a-winf.— Maguire 
in  Pari.  Rep.,  xlii,  186,  18.M.  OtkiovUc-Britiah 
Admiralty  chart  cited  by  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  26,  1892.  Otkiwik.— Brit.  Admiralty 
chart.  TJfflaamie.— Murdoch,  op.  cit.  (given  as 
incorrect  torm ).  Utkeavio.— lltn  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1893.  TJtkeagvik.— Zagoekin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Poss.  Am.,  pt.  I,  74, 1847.  TJtkiavi. -Baker,  op.  cit. 
Vtkiaving.— Ibid.    TJtkiavwIn.— Murdoch,  op.  cit. 

ntkiavinmint.  An  Eskimo  tribis  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alanka;  pop.  about  140  in 
1883,  24(5  in  1 8iH).  They  flouriflhed  about 
1870,  but  have  since  declined  and  keep 
up  their  numbers  by  accessions  from  the 
Nunatopmiut.  Their  villages  are  Pengnok 
and  Utkiavi;  summer  cam  psareEmivwin, 
Imekpung,  Ipersua,  Kuosugru,  Nake- 
duxo,  Nunaktuau,  Sakamna,  Sinya.  Wal- 
akpa. 

Ootkeaviemutet.— Kelly,  A  ret.  Eskimo,  chart,  1890, 
Ootkeaviet.— Ibid..  14.  TTtkiavwfiiiniun .—Murdoch 
In  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43.  1892. 

Utlaksak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
the  N.  end  of  Baffin  l)ay,  w^.  Greenland. 

Vtlak-soak.— Kane.  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  55,  1856. 

UtlnmB.     An  abandoned  Salishan  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  side  of  Galiano  id.,  Brit 
Col. 
Ut-luma.—DawHon,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map.  18OT. 

Utoca.  An  ancient  village  in  N.  Florida, 
probably  Timucuan. — Robin,  Voy.,  ii, 
map,  1807. 

Utorkarmint.  A  mined  Eskimo  village 
on  the  E.  shore  of  SermiUgak  fjord,  b. 


Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  GrOnland, 
XXVII,  22, 1902. 

ntsehta  (Mowlanders').  One  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Osage 
tribe. 

LewMT  Osaffe.— Fisher,  New  Trav. ,  250, 1812.  LitUe 
Oaace.—Treaty  of  1865  in  U.  8.  Indian  Treat.,  ii, 
878,  1904.  Little  0«ac«.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in 
Mass.  HLst.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  8.,  n,  31.  1814.  Oo^-i&- 
tia.— Lewifl  and  Clark  Discov.,  13,  1806.  Petit 
Oaace.— Bradbury,  Trav.  in  Am.,  36, 1817.  Petita 
Ot.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  lea  Louisiancs,  map,  1805. 
Petit  Zo.—Lewis  and  Clark  Diacov.,  13. 1806.  Teat 
8awa.~Featherstonhaugh,  Slave  States,  71,  1844. 
V«Mii'U.~McOee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  162, 1897 
(own  name). 

Uttamusiae.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Pamunke;^  r.  in  King  William 
CO.,  Va.  The  principal  temple  of  the 
confederacy  was  here. 

TrttamuMaek.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  138,  repr.  1819. 
YtamuMaek.— Strachey  (1612) ,  Va. ,  90, 1849.  Y tta- 
mnaaak.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  map. 

UttamnMamacoma.  A  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  in  16(%,  situated 
on  the  8.  bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  Va. 

yttamuaaamaooma.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Utnka  ('the  old  place').     The  chief 

village  of  the  Utukamiut  Eskimo  at  Icy 

cape,  Alaska;  pop.  50  in  1880,  48  in  1890. 
Otokkok.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880. 
Otukah.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  O'-tu- 
kah.— Murdoch  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  1902.  TJtnka.~llth  Census,  Alaska,  152, 
1893. 

ntnkamint.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Es- 
kimo which  originatedat  Icy  capeand  now 
range  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  Pt 
Hope  to  Wainright  inlet  and  inland  to 
Colville  r.  Through  intermarriage  with 
the  Nunatogmiut,  Kowagmiut,  and  Ko- 
pagmiut  they  have  developed  physically 
ana  mentally  beyond  the  sedentary 
tribes  of  n.  w.  Alaska.  Their  villages 
are  Kaiaksekawik,  Kelemanturuk,  and 

Utuka. 

Ootooka  ][ttt6a.->Kelly,  Arct  Eskimos,  chart,  1890. 
Ootookaa.  —  Ibid . ,  14.  Oto-koc-uneuta.  —  Hooper, 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26. 1880.  utukakgmut.~-Zairo6- 
kin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i.  74, 1847.  Vtuka- 
mittt.— Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  130, 1893. 

Utnmpaiats  (  U-tum^-pai-atSy  '  people  of 
arrowhead  lands').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Ne- 
vada; pop.  46  in  1873. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Utnritno  (Pima:  'the  comer/  because 
it  was  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  new 
and  the  old  stream  beds  of  the  Gila).  A 
former  Hina  village  on  the  Rio  Gila,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  present  Sacaton, 
about  3  Spanish  leagues  n.  w.  of  Casa 
Grande  rum,  s.  Ariz.  It  was  visited  by 
Garc^s  and  Anza  in  1775,  at  which  time 
it  contained  300  inhabita^its.  See  Anza 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389, 1889; 
Anza  and  Font,  ibid.,  392;  Garc6s  (1775- 
76),  Diary,  65, 1900;  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 

II,  268,  1854. 

Ban  Juan  Oapiatrano.— Garc^s  (1775),  Diary,  109, 

1900.    8aa  Joan  Oapiatraaf  d«  Virtod.— Font  (1775) 
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auoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  301, 1853. 
.  Juan  Capittrano.— Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889.  8.  Juan  Oapirtrano 
de  murituo.— Anza  and  Font,  Ibid.,  392.  Baa  Juan 
de  Gapittrano.— Garc^  (1776),  Diary.  465,  1900. 
Tutirituoar.— Anza  ouotea  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  389. 1889.  Tutonituoan.— Anza  and  Font, 
ibid.. 392.  Utmtuc— Ibid.  Uturicut.— Humboldt, 
New  Spain,  ii,  303, 1811.  Uturituc— Font  ( 1775)  in 
Temaux-CompanH.  Voy.,  ix,  383, 1838.  Vturituc— 
Garc6s  (1775),  Diaiy,  65,  1900. 

Uulgo.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  1514,  1736)  with  the  Pima,  Opata, 
Jova,  Eudeve,  Ya(][ui,  iSeri,  and  Tepoca, 
apparentljr  as  a  tnbe  of  n.  w.  Mexico. 
Not  identified,  and  seemingly  a  misprint 
of  some  other  name. 
Uapon.  See  Black  drinkf  Yapon, 
Uva.  A  Chumashan  tribe  of  the  Tulare 
basin,  Cal.,  reduced  in  1851  to  20  individ- 
uals through  conflict  with  the  Spaniards 
and  neigh lx)ring  tribes.  They  joined  with 
other  small  tribes  in  the  treaty  of  June  10, 
1851,  by  which  they  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States. 

Uras.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec.  se.%..  124, 1853.  UTaa.— Barbour  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep..  233. 1851. 

Uvingasok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73°  17^— Science,  xi,  269, 
1888. 

Uwarosak  (*big  stone').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Murchison  sd.,  lat. 

77°  7^  N.  Greenland. 

Uwarrow  Suk-tuk.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  u,  235, 

1856. 

Uyak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  Salmon  canneries,  on  Uyak  bay, 
Kodiak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  76  in  1880; 
fewer  than  20  in  1890. 

Bobrowikoje.— HolmberK,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855.  Ooiak.— Petroflf  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  29, 
1884.  Ooiatdc.— LiMianski  (1805)  quoted  bv  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Uriyuk.— Holmberg,  op. 
cit    Uyak.— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  79, 1893. 

Uzela.  An  Apalachee  (?)  village  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  1539,  just  before  reaching  the 
principal  town  of  the  tribe,  and  probably 

not  far  from  the  present  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Uiela.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1657)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  134,  1860. 

Uzinki  ( Russian :  '  narrow ' ) .  A  village 
of  Kaniagmiut  Creoles  on  Spruce  id.,  Ko- 
diak group,  Alaska.     Pop.  45  in  1880;  74 

in  1890. 

Ooiinkie.— Pt'troflf  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28, 1884. 

Uainkee.— 11th  Censu«*.  Ala.ska,  74,  1893. 

Uzatiahi.  A  Quapaw  band  and  ancient 
village.  There  still  survived  in  1891  cer- 
tain gentes  belonging  to  it.  The  first 
mention  of  the  village,  unless  found  in 
some  of  the  names  of  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers, is  probably  the  Atotchasi  of  Mar- 
quette' H  niap  ( 1  ()73 ) .  Ototchassi  of  Theve- 
not  is  greatly  out  of  place,  as  are  most  of 
the  names  on  his  map.  In  1727  Poisson 
located  it  near  the  French  fort  on  Arkan- 
sas r.,  near  its  mouth. 

Aetetooue.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv, 
601.  1H80.  Awotoue.— Tonti  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  (k)Il.  La.,  I.  71, 1M6.  Atotchaai.— Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  Diacov.,  268,  1852.   Erabaoha.— 


Goxe,  Carolana,  11, 1741.  Loochetnhoala. — ^Bandry 
des  Lozi^res,  Voy.  k  la  Louisiaue,  243, 1802  (prob- 
ably identical ) .  OuttoTes.— Barcia,  Ensayo  Cron., 
288, 1723.  OMtonoy.— Tonty  ( l&sTI)  in  French,  HiM. 
CoU.  La.,  I,  60,  1846.     OMttaoez.— Douay  (1687) 

auoted  by  Shea,  Discoy.,  170,  1852.  OHoteoex.— 
[ennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt.  2.  44,  1696.  Omo- 
t^uj.— Margry,  D6c.,  iii,  596,  1878.  OMOtOBoy.— 
Shea,  Discov.,  170,  1852.  OHotoues.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1854.  OasottMM.— 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  rv^lOS,  note,  1870.  0»- 
■ostonet.— Tonti  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  8S, 
1846.  Ototohaui.— Thevenot  in  Shea,  Disooy..  268, 
1852.  Otsotchatt<.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Manry,  D^.. 
iu,  463,  1878.  Otaotohoue.— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  108,  note,  1866.  OtaotohoTe.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  French,  Hist.  CoU.  La.,  I.  176, 1846.  Ot- 
•ot^.— .loutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in,  444. 1878. 
Ouea-peries.— Coxe,  Carolina,  11, 13. 1741 .  Onfota.— 
Sibley  (1805)  in  Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  85,1806. 
OoMklu.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St  Papers,  Ind.  Afl.. 
1,725, 1832.  Ousontiwi.— Coxe,  C^arolana,  map,  1741. 
(rasotttiwy.— Ibid.,  II.  Osotheoa. — McKenney 
"  ^alf,  -    -    -    -  -       --       - 


and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81,  1854. 
Tonti  (1687)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  1, 82. 1846. 
Satos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,  iii,  557, 1RS3  (iden- 
tical?). Bauthouis.— Shea,  Discov..  170,  note,  1852. 
BittMoL— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  202, 1867.  BoUioaM.- 
McKenney  and  uall,  Ind.  Trit>es,  ui,  82,  l$H. 
Bothottis.— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  144, 1761. 
Botoi.— Doc.of  1736in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.n.,ix.l067. 
1855  (identical?) .  Botonis.— De  la  Tour  map,  1779 
(misprint).   Botouis.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am., 

Et  1,  134,  1761.  Souohitlony.— Iberville  (1700)  in 
[argry,  D^. .  iv,  429, 1880.  Southoia.— Charlevoix, 
Hist.  Jour.,  307. 1763.  Boutkouia.— Shea,  Discov., 
268,  1852.  Boatonu.— Carte  dcs  Poss.  Angl.,  1777. 
Usuti^e.— Qatschet  Creek  MIct.  Leg.,  i,  90, 19M. 
U-su'-ti-u'-lii.— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1883.  U-su'-ti-u'-w«.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B 
A.  E.,  229,  1897.  Zautoouya.— La  Harpe  (1721)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  357, 1886.    Zautooya.— Ibid.,  865. 

Vaaf  ( TV-a/).  Apparently  a  gentile 
organization  among  the  Pima,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki  Ohimal,  or  Red  Ant*, 
phratral  group. — Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  197,  1908. 

Vaba.  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
under  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California  in 
the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 

8.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Vabacahel  ( *  water  of  the  rancheria  * ) .  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purisima  (^Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Vaohinipaohio  ( 'the  pass  straight  ahead' ). 
A  Tarahumare  rancneria  about  25  m.  n. 
K.  of  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Vacoregae  (Nahuatl:  cUl,  'water';  core, 
*  the  turning';  /lui,*  place  of:  'place  of  the 
turn  of  the  river.'— Buelna).  A  division 
of  the  Cahita  on  the  lower  Rio  Fuerte  and 
the  coast  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Besides  the 
Vacoregue  proper  this  division  embraced 
the  Ahome,  Batucari,  Comopori,  and  Gua- 
zave— all  named  from  their  settlements 
and  K{>eaking  the  same  dialect  of  the 
Cahita.  They  eked  out  a  livelihood  by 
fishing,  and  after  being  converted  to 
Christianity  founded  a  town  on  the  Rio 
Fuerte,  not  far  from  Ahome. 
Baooregues.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  214, 
1886.    Baoorehui.»Biba8  quoted  bj  Brinton,  Am. 
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Race,  127, 1891.  OiiAMTt.^Ibid.,  map  ( Vaooreffue, 
or).  OoAMTe.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864. 
Yaoorefue.— Ibid. 

Vaeaohaohio  (va€,  *  pasture' ;  cAic,  'place 
of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare  near  Norogachic,  Chihaahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1904. 

Vagerpe.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noau,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Vagitehitohate.  A  Kai3n]khotana  vil-- 
lage  near  the  mouth  of  Innoko  r.,  w. 
Alaska. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  ser.,  xxi,  map,  1860. 
Kathiohacat.— Tikhmenief  quoted  by  Baker.Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  865.  1901.  YMhiohacat.— Zi^osk&i 
quoted  by  PetrofI  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37. 1884. 

Vahadha  ( *  tobacco  * ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Vahia.  The  name  of  the  site  of  San 
Miguel  mission,  Cal.,  established  in  Sidi- 
nan  territory. 

Yahia.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Gal.,  404,  1897. 
Yatica.— Ibid. 

Yahiohi  ( '  swamp  * ) .  A  small  ranche- 
ria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  — Lumholtz,  inf*n, 
1894. 

Yajademin.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Gochimi,  under  Purfsima  (Cadegomo) 
mission.  Lower  California,  in  the  18tn  cen- 
tury.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 
1867. 

Yakafuaohiki   (* plenty    of    reeds,'    or 

•  place  where  reeds  shoot  up  * ).  A  Tara- 
humare rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Valebo  (  4arge  mesa' ).  A  small  ran- 
cheria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noroga- 
chic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
infn,  1894. 

Yalle  (Span. :  *  valley ').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  central  Papago,  probably  in 
Pi  ma  CO.,  Ariz.,  with  97  families  in  1865. — 
Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Yalleoillo  (Span.:  *  little  valley').  An 
Opata  pueblo  visited  by  Coronado  in 
1540;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Sonora,  n.  w.  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arizpe.  Probably  identical  with  a  village 
later  known  by  another  name. 
Bl  YaUmuUo.— Castafieda,  Relaei6n  (1596),  in 
Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  158, 1838.  Little  Yal- 
ley.— Winslilp  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516. 189C. 

Yalle  de  laa  Yiejas  (Span. :  '  valley  of  the 
old  ones ' ).  A  former  Dieguefio  village  in 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal. — Hayes  (1850)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

YaUeytown  (native  name  Gii^ndhitilfi^vi, 

*  long  place ' ) .  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment where  now  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  Valley  r.,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C.  The  various  settlements  on  Val- 
ley r.  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Hiwassee 
were  known  collectively  as  the  •*  Valley 
towns."  (j.  M.) 

Yinoa.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuiltecan, 
met  by  Massanet  (Diary,  in  Mem.  de 


Nueva  Espafia,  xxyii,  94,  MS.)  in  1691 
w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  together  with 
the  Patchal,  Papaflaca,  and  others. 

Vareato.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1698.— Oiiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Yarohio.  A  division  of  the  Tarahumare 
in  w.  Chihuahua  and  s.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
mainly  on  the  Rio  Chinipas,  but  extend- 
ing N.  to  the  town  of  Loreto  and  w.  to 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  includes  the  Chinipa, 
Guailopo,  Maguiaqui,  Hizo,  Husoron, 
Cuteco,  and  Tecargoni.  The  Varohio 
proper  occupied  Loreto  and  Santa  Ana 
pueblos. 

Ohinipa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  68,  1864  (used 
svnonymoujtly  with  Varohio,  but  strictly  onlv  a 
(U  vision  thereof. )  Huarocio.— Lumholtz  in  Scxib- 
ner's  Mag.,  xvi,  31.  82.  July,  1894;  Lumholts  in 
Proc.  Int.  Cong,  of  Anthr.,  108,  1894.  Yaro^o.^ 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864.  Yaroliio.--Ibid. 
Yoragio.— Ibid. 

Vasei.  See  Pottery^  Receptadea, 
Yasiia.  One  of  the  7  Apalachee  towns 
named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  S^min  in  1688;  situ- 
ated probably  on  Wacissa  r.,  Jefferson 
CO.,  Fla.,  and  evidently  destroyed  by 
the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der Gov.  Moore  in  1704.  In  1822  Creek 
(i.  e.  Seminole)  immigrants  from  Chatta- 
hoochee r.  occupied  a  town  called  Wacissa- 
talofa,  *  Wacissa  town,'  about  the  head 
of  St  Marks  r.  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, (j.  M.) 
Yasisa.— Doc.  of  1688  quoted  by  Gatschet  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i, 76. 1884 (Apalachee town).  wa-«iflaa- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  806, 1822 
(Creek  town). 

Vasoreaohio  (vo^o^*,  an  herb;  chic^  'place 
of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz, infn,  1894. 

Yawerachi  (  Va-we^-ra-chi,  *  place  of 
much  water ' ) .  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yaynorpa.  A  village  of  the  Opata  on 
the  B.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  about  lat. 
30°,  Sonora,  Mexico. — Bandelierin  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  71, 1890;  iv,  487, 1892. 

Vaynavabi.      A  ruined  village  of  the 

Opata  E.  of  Nacori,  about  lat.  29°  SO',  b. 

Sonora,  Mexico. 

Ya-yua-va-bi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  62,  1890.    Yay-ua-va-vi— Ibid.,  iV,  608,  ISfe. 

Vasaoahel  ( *  mesq  ui te  water ' ) .  A  ran- 
cheria, probably  Cochimi,  connected  wilii 
Purfsima    (Caaegomo)    mission.   Lower 

California,  in  the  18th  century. 
Yazaoahel.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  y,  190, 1867. 
Yaxaoahel. — Ibid . 

Yeohaoohi  (  Ve-cha^-o-chif  'place  of  the 
prickly  herb,'  possibly  referring  to  a 
cactus).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare near  Norog^hic,  Chihuahuay 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yeotaoa.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
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mission,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Velasco,  Loii  de.  The  brother  of  a  chief 
of  a  Virginia  district  known  to  the  Span- 
iards as  Axacan  (q.  v.),  on  a  stream 
flowing  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Spanish 
navigators,  in  company,  perhaps,  with 
some  Dominican  monks,  had  visited  the 
countrjr  in  1559-60  and  carried  the  boy 
to  Mexico,  where  the  viceroy,  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco,  caused  him  to  be  baptized  and 

fave  him  his  name.  In  1566,  while  in 
lavana,  Don  Luis  accompanied  a  party 
of  30  8]>aniHh  soldiers  under  a  captain, 
and  two  Dominicans,  to  his  home  country, 
where  it  was  planned  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion; but  the  venture  proving  a  failure, 
the  monks  and  the  Indian  sailed  for  Spain. 
At  court  he  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
good  will  of  King  Philip  II  that  he  lived 
at  the  royal  expense  during  all  his  stay, 
when  he  returned  to  Havana  with  some 
Dominican  missionaries  who  had  em- 
barkeil  for  Florida.  The  Florida  mission 
having  been  abandoned,  Don  Luis,  in  his 
apparent  zeal  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
joine<l  the  Jesuits  under  Father  Segura  on 
their  departure  for  Florida  in  1570.  On 
August  5  Father  Segura  and  8  other 
Je^uitH,  together  with  the  Indian,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  reaching  on  Sept.  10 
the  province  of  Axacan,  where  they 
ent<;red  a  river  and  landed.  So  impover- 
ished was  the  country  that  the  vessel  was 
sent  back  with  a  message  appealing  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitution  ol  the  Indians 
in  the  following  spring.  On  the  depart- 
ure of  the  ve.^^sel  the  fathers  movwi  to 
another  stream,  2  leagues  distant,  near  a 
settlement  governed  by  a  younger  brother 
of  Don  Luis,  where  a  hut  and  a  chapel 
were  erected  and  where  the  Indian 
8erve<l  as  interpreter  for  some  time,  when 
he  abandonee!  the  missionaries  under 
prett?nhie  of  j^reparing  for  their  reception 
at  another  village.  Early  in  Feb.  1571, 
a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  missionaries 
to  induce  Don  Luis  to  return.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  a  great  show  of  friend- 
ship and  nroniised  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing (lay,  t)nt  the  same  night  the  Indians, 
led  by  Luis,  overtook  the  little  party  and 
murdered  them.  On  Feb.  8,  the  remain- 
der of  the  missionary  band  at  their  settle- 
ment were  disarmed  of  their  hatchets  by 
a  ruse,  when  the  Indians  fell  upon  and 
killed  all  except  a  little  boy,  Alonso,  who 
was  rescued  by  Menendez  later  in  the  year 
when  he  visited  Axacan  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  natives  for  the  murders  they 
ha<i  committed.  Consult  Lowerv,  Span- 
ish St'ttlements— Florida,  1562-15'74, 19a5, 
and  authorities  therein  cite<l;  Murray, 
Lives  Cath.  Heroes,  1896;  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  ii,  230,  1875;  Shea  (1) 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  1877,  (2)  in  Cath. 
World,  Mar.  1875,  (3)  Oath.  Missions, 


1855,  (4)  Cath.  Church  in  CoL  Days,  1886; 
Brown,  (1)  First  Republic  in  Amer., 
1898;  (2)  Genesis  of  U.  8.,  1890.    (j.  m.  ) 

Venaambakaia.  A  band  or  division  of 
the  Pomo,  formerly  living  near  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Ross,  m  Sonoma  co., 
Gal. — Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii, 
493, 1877. 

Vexiados  (Span.  pi.  *  deer ' ) .  One  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  by  Fray  Bartolom^  Gar- 
cfa  as  speaking  the  language  of  his  Man- 
ual (1760).  This  tribe  was  either  quite 
widely  distributed  or  else  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  distinct  bands,  all  evi- 
dently Coahuiltecan.  In  1731  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  was  founded  in  Texas 
for  the  **Benados''  andToloujad  (Tiloja), 
and  the  Benado  chief  was  made  fiivt  '^gov- 
enior*'  of  the  mission  (Test,  de  Asientode 
Misiones,  MS.,  1731,  in  Gen.  Land  Off., 
Austin,  Texas).  In  1737  they  deserted 
the  mission  (doc.  in  Lamar  Papers,  1737, 
MS.).  After  1757  large  numbers  of  them 
were  gathered  at  the  Camargo  mission, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  were  still 
living  there  as  late  as  1809  ^Baptismal 
recoras  in  the  parish  church  oi  Ceumargo, 
examined  in  lfK)7).  Some  time  in  the 
18th  century  some  of  the  tribe  were  at 
the  Vizarron  mission  in  northern  Mexico 

(Portillo,  Apuntes.  323, 1888).     (h.  e.  b.) 
B«n*doi.— Test,  de  Asiento,  1731,  op.  clt. 

Venango.  A'former  Seneca  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  in  Venango  co.. 
Pa.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Franklin. 
According  to  the  dejKwition  of  Stephen 
Coffen  (1754)  it  was  'Silled  by  the  In- 
dians GanagarahMiare,  on  the  Banks  of 
Belle  Riviere,  where  the  River  o  Bocfi 
empties  into  it  *'  (An*h.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi. 
184, 1877).  The  place  was  later  ixx!upiea 
by  a  mixtKi  population  of  Seneca,  Delar 
wares,  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  and 
other  tribes  alliwl  with  the  French.  The 
place  first  came  into  notice  when  the 
French  agent  Joncaire  visited  the  Indians 
in  1753,  in  a<lvance  of  the  French  expe<ii- 
tion.  He  distribute<l  presents  to  the  In- 
dians about  the  region,  an<l  expelled  the 
English  traders.  John  Fraser,  who  had 
been  at  the  place  for  several  years,  selling 
goods  and  acting  as  a  gunsmith,  wrote  to 
the  Pennsvlvania  Council  explaining  that 
the  French  were  building  a  fort  "atCas- 
eoago  up  French  creek,  *  the  reference 
being  to  the  French  fort  at  I^e  Bieuf,  now 
Waterford,  Pa.  No  French.fort  was  built 
at  Cussewago.  Many  writers  are  in  error 
in  locating  the  French  fort  at  this  place, 
and  in  cal  ling  the  locality  where  the  Frenrli 
fort  was  built  Cussewago.  Shippen,  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  matter,  savs:  **\Ve- 
ningo  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  I'own  on 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Freser  has  had  a  Gun- 
smith Shop  for  many  years;  it  is  situate 
eighty  Miles  up  the  same  River  beyond 
the  Log's  Town  Casewago    is  Twenty 
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miles  above  Weningo'*  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
V.  660,  186n.  The  entrance  of  the 
French  expeaition  in  1753  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  Iroquois,  who  re- 
garded it  as  an  invasion  of  their  lands; 
and  also  among  the  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  other  Indians  at  Logstown  for  the 
same  reason  (see  letter  of  Lieut.  Hol- 
land, Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  623;  Letter  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddie,  6'SO;  Letter  from  Council  of 
Onondaga,  637;  Letter  of  Half  King,  636; 
Weiser's  Journal  of  his  mission  to  Onon- 
daca,  642-^7).  This  expedition  followed 
a  different  course  from  that  of  C^loron 
de  Bienville  (1749),  which  reached  Al- 
legheny r.  by  way  of  L.  Chautauqua 
and  Conewango  r.  It  made  the  portage 
from  Presqu'  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.)  to  the  head- 
waters of  Kiver  au  Boeuf  (French  or.) 
and  then  down  this  stream  to  its  mouth 
( Venango).  Forts  were  built  at  the  two 
former  locations  in  1753.  It  was  the 
intention  to  build  a  third  fort  at  Venango, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indians 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  this  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned  (Letter  of 
M.  Duquesne  to  M.  de  Rouille,  Aug.  1753, 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  161,  1877).  Pos- 
session was  taken  of  the  place  bv  Capt 
Chalbert  de  Joncaire,  who  expelled  the 
traders  from  John  Fraser's  house,  and 
erected  a  French  flag  on  the  building, 
which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
spent  his  time  trying  to  win  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio  to  the  French  interest 
The  presence  of  the  French  force  within 
the  region  claimed  by  the  English  led  to 
the  mission  of  Washington  and  Gist,  who 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Vii^nia  to 
warn  the  French  invaders  to  depart 
(Washington's  Jour.,  1753;  Gist's  Jour., 
1753;  Frontier  Forts,  ii,  1  et  seq., 
1895) .  The  French  fort  at  Venango  was 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1754;  it  was  called 
Ft  Machault  by  the  French,  but  was 
always  called  **the  French  fort  at  Ve- 
nango" by  the  English.  Daring  the 
French  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  this  fort 
became  a  center  of  Indian  influence  on 
the  up\)er  Allegheny  (Frontier  Forts,  ii, 
685,  1896).  After  the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne 
in  1758,  the  fort  at  Venango  was  strength- 
ened and  a  larger  garrison  placed  at  it;  it 
then  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Indians  hostile  to  the  English.  In  the 
Huinmer  of  1759  there  were  about  1,000 
Indians  of  various  tribes  gathered  in  the 
vicinity.  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  the  com- 
mander of  Ft  Pitt,  wrote  to  Gov.  Denny, 
telling  him  of  the  gathering  of  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Venango  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Ft  Pitt  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vin,  292, 
1852 ) .  In  the  sum mer  of  1 759  the  French 
force  deserted  all  their,  posts  in  n.  w. 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  the  entire  region  in 
possef^ion  of  the  English  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
vin,  394-396, 1852).    After  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  Venango  by  the  French  a  new 
fort  was  built  by  the  English  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1760,  which  was  called  Ft  Venan- 
fo,  but  only  a  small  garrison,  under 
aeut.  Grordon,  was  stationed  at  the  place. 
During  the  Pontiac  war  the  little  garrison 
and  fort  at  Venango  was  blotted  out  by 
the  hostile  Seneca,  not  a  soul  escaping. 
Lieut.  Gordon  was  slowly  burned  to  aeau 
(Bouquet's  letter.  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  35, 
1852).  All  the  frontier  forts  of  w.  Penn- 
sylvania were  besieged  by  the  Indians  at 
tne  same  time,  and  all  except  Ft  Lisonier 
and  Ft  Pitt  fell  under  the  fury  of  tne  In- 
dians. After  the  destruction  of  Ft  Ve- 
nango the  entire  region  in  n.  w.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  full  po^ession  of  the  Indians 
iPftrkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  ii, 
8-25,  1901;  Frontier  Forts,  n,  592,  1896; 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  579  et  seq.,  1877). 
At  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  1765  many  In- 
dian deputies  were  present  from  the 
upper  Allegheny  region  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
IX,  250  et  seq.,  1852).  The  close  of  the 
Revolution  brought  fears  of  another  In- 
dian uprising  in  Pennsylvania.  Settle- 
ments nad  been  made  at  various  points 
on  the  Allegheny  n.  of  Kittanning,  to  pro- 
tect which  Ft  Franklin  was  built,  about 
half  a  mile  up  French  cr.  (Arch,  of  Pa., 
XI,  270, 1855 ) .  During  the  Indian  troubles 
in  1794  this  fort  was  strengthened.  A 
garrison  was  kept  at  this  point  until  1796, 
when  a  new  location  was  selected  nearer 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.  This  building, 
called  the  **01d  Garrison,"  was  occupiS 
until  1803,  when,  all  danger  of  Indian  in- 
vasion having  passed  away,  the  military 
post  was  abandoned.  (g.  p.  d.) 

Fort  TrankUn.— Howell  map,  1792.  Fort  Kaoh 
aalt.— Duquesne  (1766)  in  Aixsh.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi 
268,  1877.  Fort  llaoUiault.— Vaudreuil  (1757). 
ibid.,  406.  Fort  of  Yenanfo.— Pa.  Council  (1789) 
in  Ck)l.  Rec.  Pa.,  xvi,  1858.  Oaaafarahhare.—Cof- 
fen  (1754),  ibid.,  vi,  9,  1851.  Oaaafarali'haro.— 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  184,  1877.  Haobaoll.— 
Fevre  (1758),  ibid.,  iii,  863, 1858.  Oninge.— Homann 


fa.— Lattre  map,  1784.  Yenanfo.— Waahin^n 
(1753)  in  Proud.  Penn..  n,  app.,  48, 1796.  Yonaa- 
fo  Fort— Scull  map,  1770.  Yeaargo.— Morse,  Hist 
Am.,  map,  1798  (misprint).  Yeneanfo.— Easton 
conf .  a757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  287, 1866. 
Yeninffo.— Shirley  (1755),  ibid.,  vi.  967, 1865.  Yil- 
lago  on  Loups.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749.  Yinaa- 
fo.— Homann  Heirs  map,  1766.  Yiaii^^.— Qist 
map,  1753.  Wenanfo.— Lewis  Evans  map,  1765. 
Weninco.— Shippen  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  660, 
1851.    Veninco  Town.— Peters  (1754),  Ibid.,  760. 

Vende  Fleohaf  (Span. :  'arrow  sellers'). 
A  band  represented  in  1794  bjr  six  mem- 
bers at  Espf  ritu  Santo  de  Ziifiiga  mission, 
Texas.  Tney  were  called  by  the  mis- 
sionary there  a  branch  of  the  Xaraname 
(Aranama)  tribe  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  308, 
1888). 

Yeriohi  ('where  com  grows').  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahmnare  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — ^Lom- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
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Vermilion.  A  division  of  the  Kicka- 
poo  that  formerly  lived  on  Wahash  r., 
Ind.,  about  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  r. 

Kiokjipoot  of  the  Yermilion.— Treaty  of  1820  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Trent.,  4M.  1873.  VennUioM.— Trader  (1778) 
quoted  by  Scrhoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  561, 1853. 
▼ermillioii  Kiokapoot.— Harrison  (1811)  in  Am.  8t. 
Papere.  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  7H0. 1832.  Yennillioiu.— Dodge 
(i:i79)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  145, 1825. 

Vesoaaohi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  on 
Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1678-88 
(Zapata,  1678,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246,  1884).    See  Chinapa, 

Veselofski  (Russian:  'cheerful').  A 
former  Aleut  village  at  C.  Cheerful,  Una- 
laska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in 
1831. 

Yaytaylovikoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  225, 
1875.  Vetcloftki.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  122,  1902.  YeMl6Tt- 
koe.— Veniamlnof.  Zapiskl,  ii,  202.  1840.  Ve*- 
Mlovtky.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  34, 1884. 
WetMlowikoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855. 

Veinak.  A  former  Nishinam  division 
near  the  mouth  of  American  r.,  on  the 
8.  side,  in  Sacramento  co.,  Cal. 

Yeahanaoks.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Yeanacki.— Bancroft,  Nat.  R»ce«,  i,  450, 1874. 

Yesperio  Indiani.  A  term  proposed  by 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  28,  1862;  v, 
104,  1855;  vi,  35,  1857)  to  designate  the 
entire  group  of  tribes  geographically 
limited  to  the  exact  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Yeiieli.     See  Pottery^  Receptacles, 

Yiayan.  A  Coahuiltecan  band  men- 
tioned in  1754,  with  the  Piguiques,  as 
a  8ubtril)e  of  the  Pamaques,  q.  v.  (In- 
forme,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafla,  xxvii, 
307,  MS. ).  They  are  listed  by  Morfi  as  a 
Texas  tribe  (Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca. 
1782). 

Yichdraohi  (*  where  there  are  needles,* 
referrini^  to  cactus  spines).  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
mfn,  1894. 

Yiddaqnimamar.  A  tribe  or  band,  per- 
haps Coahuiltecan,  which  lived  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  century  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  s.  of  the 
Rio  (iraiide  and  below  the  site  of  Eagle 
Pans,  Texai^.  They  were  closely  associated 
with  the  Terocodame  and  Tunamar 
(Ticmaniar)  bands  (Baptismal  records  of 

the  mission,  MS.). 

Biddaquimamar.— BHpti.<qnaI  rec.,  1707,  op.  cit. 

Yiger.  A  Malecite  settlement  in  Viger 
township,  Tomiscouata  CO.,  Quebec,  con- 
taining 1()6  inhabitants  in  1910. 

Yihiyo  (Vlhiyo,  *  chiefs,'  sing.  ti?/'). 
The  name  used  to  det^ignate  the  tribal 
council  of  44  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne 
(q.  v.);  sometimes  regarded,  but  im- 
properlv,  as  constituting  a  regular  war- 
rior pociet  V  of  the  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Yikhit  ( 'knowing  j)eople':  Kaniagmiut 
name).  An  A htena division  next  below 
the  Koltshan  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska. 

Yi-qit.— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 


Tillage,    YUlage     site.      See    Mounds, 

Pueblos,  Shell-heaps, 

Vlllaffe  dn  Puant  A  former  Tillage, 
probably  of  the  Winnebago,  on  Wild  Oat 
or.,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Wabash,  above  Lafayette,  in  Tippe- 
canoe CO.,  Ind.  It  was  abandoned  before 
1819.  The  site  was  included  in  the 
''Langlois  reserve."  See  St  Mary*8 
Treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  493, 
1873. 

▼inatale.    A  trading  post  on   Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  140  in  1890. 
Yeniiali.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Qeog.  Mag.,  ix.  91, 
1898.    Yiniaahle.— 11th  Cenaua,  Alaska,  164. 1893. 

Vinataoot    The  site  and  probably  the 

local  tribe  at  Santo  Roaario  mission,  lat 

30°  3^  Lower  California. 

Yinataoot.— Taylor  in  Ctd.  Fanner.  Jaa.  24, 1862. 

Mottas.— Tai ' 
app.,  63,  { 
CJchities). 


Yintaoottas.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Rea.  Pac  Slope, 
app.,  63,  M,  1869  (wrongly  identified  with  the 


Vinf.  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
mission  in  17^. — Mendoza  etal.  (1742-3) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

Visioni.    See  Dreams,  Oyaron. 

VoiinessenBki.  An  Aleut  village  and 
trading  post  on  the  island  of  that  name 
in  the  Shumagin  group,  Alaska.  Pop. 
22  in  1880;  43  in  1890. 

YoineMenaky.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  28. 
1884.   Yosnesenaky.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  86. 189S. 

Vnikhtnlik.    A  Nushagaemiut  Eskimo 

village  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Alaknakik, 

Alaska;  pop.  51  in  1880. 

Yttikhtuligmute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  50, 1880 

(miut^  'people'). 

Vnmahein.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atriquy  (a.  v.).  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grrande,  New 
Mexico,  in  1598.— Dilate  (1598)  in  Doc 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Ynntakntchin  (  Vun4Ui-hwi-^in,  *  people 
of  Willow  creek,'  referring  to  Charlie's 
cr.,  where  willows  abound. — Schmitter). 
A  Kutchin  tribe,  now  greatly  modified 
by  contact  with  whites,  occupying  the 
country  n.  of  Pon^upine  r.,  Alaska,  as  far 
as  the  Eskimo  territory  on  the  Arctic 
coant.  They  trade  at  Ft  Yukon  and  at 
Ft  £sl)ert  in  common  with  the  western 
Kutcnin.  They  formerly  traded  at  Ft 
Selkirk,  Pelly  Banks,  ana  Francis  lake, 
but  abandoned  their  trips  on  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  trading-posts  at  these  points. 

The  Vuntakutchin  subsist  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  agricnltnre  tieing 
unknown  to  them,  although  their  terri- 
tory is  fertile.  During  the  winter  they 
move  about  wherever  game  is  plentiful; 
in  the  spring  they  go  to  the  river,  where 
they  make  canoes  and  nets  in  prepara- 
tion for  salmon  fishing,  and  during  the 
summer  drv  and  cache  lai^  quantities 
of  fish;  in  the  fall  the  entire  family  goes 
hunting,  and  when  a  good  supply  of 
game  is  accumulated  it  is  cached  on  the 
spot;  later,  in  October,  they  return  to 
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the  river  for  about  two  months,  when 
they  make  snowshoes,  toboggans,  and 
other  arti(!les  for  winter  use.  Wolfish 
dogs,  their  only  domestic  animals,  are 
employed  in  wmter  for  drawing  tobog- 
gans and  sleds,  and  in  summer  K>r  ham- 
ing  boats  up  the  river  banks.  For  inland 
travel,  when  there  is  no  snow,  the  dogs 
are  used  as  pack-animals.  Each  man 
owns  a  team  of  about  live  dogs. 

The  habitations  formerly  consisted  of 
tents  of  caribou  skin,  supported  by  poles 
which  were  left  l>ehind  when  the  occu- 
pants moved.  Most  of  the  people  now 
live  in  rude,  ill-ventilated  cabms  of  a 
single  room,  built  of  logs  chinked  with 
moss,  and  with  roofs  of  saplings  covered 
with  turf. 

The  native  costume  consisted  of  a 
parka  of  caribou  skin — a  hooded  coat 
reaching  t<3  the  knees,  put  on  over  the 
head.  Sometimes  sealskin  parkas  were 
obtained  in  trade  from  the  natives  of  the 
lower  river.  Trousers,  or  a  combination 
of  trousers  and  stockings,  ofdressedmooee- 
skin  were  also  worn,  as  likewise  were 
mittens  and  moccasins  of  the  same 
material,  cut  in  generous  size  in  order 
that  they  could  be  lined  with  grass 
during  cold  weather.  The  coat  of  a 
chief  was  ornamented  with  quillwork, 
front  and  back,  and  had  a  special  collar 
of  moose-skin,  fringed  and  cjuilled,  which 
was  significant  of  his  office.  A  special 
hunting  belt  of  caribou  skin,  quill- 
worked,  was  provided;  from  it  hung  an 
ornamented  moose-skin  knife-sheath. 
Most  of  the  native  clothing  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  cast-off  clothing  of 
the  whites,  or  by  cheap  fabrics  intro- 
duced by  traders,  (iarments  were  deco- 
rated with  porcupine  cjuills  dyed  red  by 
boiling  in  cranberry  luice,  or  blue  by 
boiling  in  huckleberry  juice;  pure  white 
ouills  were  not  dyeS;  various  colored 
no  were  were  also  boiled  and  their  color- 
ing matter  used  for  dyeing  quills.  Small 
geometrical  figures  were  made  by  sewing 
the  flattened-out  quills  to  a  backing  <3 
skin,  and  long  stripes  were  made  by 
rolling  the  (iiiiTls  into  narrow  spirals  and 
seeing  them  side  by  side.  The  hair  was 
formerlv  allowed  to  grow  long,  tied  in  a 
bunch  behind,  with  a  small  knot  over 
each  temple.  Swan  feathers  were 
chopped  fine  and  applied  with  grease  to 
the  rear  bunch  daily  until  it  became  a 
liirge  mass.  Rings  of  small  bird  bones 
were  worn  in  the  nasal  septum,  especially 
on  gala  Oi^canions.  The  older  people  still 
have  their  noses  pierced. 

Skin-dressing  is  the  work  of  women. 
The  hide  is  soaked  in  water  to  soften  it. 
and  the  hair  is  scraped  off  with  the  ena 
of  a  sharp  bone  spatula.  All  sewing  is 
still  done  with  bone  awls.  The  women 
also  make  bead  work  for  sale  to  whites. 


Moose-skin  mittens  are  likewise  made  for 
the  white  trade. 

Formerly  a  healthy  people,  the  Vun- 
takutchin,  like  the  otner  Kutchin  tribes, 
have  suffered  gr^tly  by  the  inroads  of 
disease  since  their  contEU^t  with  whites 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  habits 
and  devices  of  frontier  civilization,  and 
especially  the  change  in  their  dwellings. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  most  deadly  enemy 
with  which  they  have  to  cope,  very  few 
of  them  bein^  free  from  it  TonralitiSy 
respiratory  diseases  and  digestive  dis- 
eases, and  myalgia  are  ever  present. 
Diphtheria  carries  off  many  in  occasional 
epidemics. 

The  diet  of  the  Vuntakutchin  consists 
chiefly  of  fish,  game,  and  berries.  Their 
principal  game  animals  are  caribou, 
moose,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep.  The 
fish  is  chiefly  salmon.  Various  berries 
and  a  large  tuber  form  their  chief  vegetal 
food.  Ravens,  hawks,  eagles,  dogs,  and 
wolves  are  not  eaten.  They  seldom  eat 
wolverene,  though  lynx  ana  one  kind  of 
owl  are  consumed.  Salmon  (they  pre- 
fer the  dog  salmon)  are  caught  in  nand- 
nets,  but  fish-wheels  are  ^udually  re- 
placing the  primitive  method.  White- 
nsh  and  jgrayling  are  regarded  as  lux- 
uries. Fish  are  dressed  by  the  women, 
and  dried  on  racks  until  ready  for  cach- 
ing. Caribou  are  run  between  two  lone 
ran  fences  converging  into  a  corral, 
snares  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the 
caribou  that  try  to  escape  are  shot  with 
arrows.  Moose  are  stalked  and  shot  with 
arrows;  sometimes,  in  spring,  they  are 
snared  in  creeks^  into  which  they  are 
driven  with  the  aid  of  dogs  and  are  then 
dispatched  with  pikes.  Bears  are  de- 
ceived by  the  natives  who  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  raven  when  it  has  discovered  a 
deiEui  moose;  the  Indian,  armed  with  a 
spear,  then  kills  the  bear  at  close  range. 
Birds  and  other  small  game  are  killed 
with  blunt-pointed  arrows. 

Baskets  for  cooking  are  made  of  spruce 
roots;  these  are  watertight  wken  toaked. 
and  water  is  boiled  in  uiem  by  means  ot 
hot  stones.  Birchbark  utensils  are  also 
made,  but  chiefly  for  use  on  the  hunt 
Fire  was  made  with  flint  and  iron  pyrites, 
a  fungus  furnishing  the  tinder;  tne  fire- 
drill  was  also  used.  Stone  hammers 
fastened  to  wooden  handles  with  strips 
of  caribou  skin  are  still  employed  for 
breaking  bones.  Stone  hatchets  were  used 
until  recent  years.  Hunting  knives  are  of 
bone,  ground  flat  and  sharpened  on  both 
edges,  and  sometimes  copper  knives  are 
obtained  in  trade  from  White  r.  The 
spear  was  made  by  binding  a  hunting 
knife  of  caribou-horn  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
6  ft  long.  Bows  and  arrowshafts,  as  well 
as  fish-net,  snowshoe,  toboggan,  and  canoe 
frames,  are  made  of  birch;  their  wooden 
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objects  are  nearly  always  painted  with 
red  ocher,  which  is  us^  also  as  a  face 
paint.  Babiche  of  walms-hide,  obtained 
in  trade  with  down-stream  natives,  is 
used  for  netting  snowshoes,  fish -nets,  and 
the  like. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  chief 
whose  authority  is  said  to  have  been  des- 
potic; he  detailed  hunting  {)arties  and 
dictated  their  duties,  and  had  sole  power 
to  apportion  the  product  of  the  hunt. 
During  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  a 
chief,  a  patriarchal  form  of  ^jovernment 
exists,  important  matters  being  decided 
by  the  elders  in  council.  Public  opinion 
has  great  weight  in  controlling  the  chief's 
personal  actions.  Sometimes  the  Vunta- 
kutchin  intermarry  with  other  tribes,  and 
E(f>metimes  outside  children  are  adopted 
into  a  family.  Couples  were  often  be- 
trothed in  marriage  while  children,  the 
arrangement  of  course  beingmade  bv  their 
parents,  although  the  engaged  couple  had 
a  voice  in  the  question  of  the  final  mar- 
riage. When  between  10  and  1 5  years  the 
boy  went  to  live  with  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  but  they  were  not  married  until  the 
boy  was  able  to  support  a  wife.  On  the 
death  of  a  wife  or  a  husband  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  survivor  to  remarry 
for  several  vears. 

Ceremonial  tribal  feasts  are  given  on 
i?ariou8  occasions,  such  as  at  the  birth  of 
i  child,  when  the  eldest  son  kills  his  first 
same,  or  when  a  girl  reaches  puberty. 
In  the  last  instance  the  girl,  after  the  feast, 
goes  about  a  mile  from  home,  where  she 
lives  in  isolation  for  a  year  under  the  care 
of  a  relative  of  her  l)etrothed.  During 
this  perifxi  fresh  meat  is  tabooed,  other- 
wise game  would  l>ecome  scarce  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  body  of  a  de- 
ceased chief  was  burned  by  men  em- 
ploved  for  the  purpose;  the  burned  bones 
an(f  ashes  were  then  placed  in  a  wooden 
receptacle  and  hung  in  a  tree.  The  men 
who  burned  the  ))ody  ate  no  fresh  meat 
for  a  year,  else,  it  was  believed,  they  too 
would  die.  It  is  said  that  a  belief  is  cur- 
rent amonj?  them  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  person  dies  his  spirit  returns  to  a  wo- 
man and  is  re  bom.  Propertv  is  not  in- 
heritt^d  by  relatives  on  the  5eath  of  a 
chief,  but  is  distributed  to  visitors  at  a 
potlatch  which  lasts  several  davs,  or  un- 
til the  supplies  are  exhausted,  and  to 
which  members  of  related  tribes  are  in- 
vited. 

As  among  many  tribes  the  medicine- 
men perform  their  functions  by  dreams, 
incantation,  and  magic,  whether  it  is  de- 
sired to  heal  the  sick,  to  overcome  the 
enemy,  or  to  make  a  hunt  successful. 
The  power  supposcni  to  \h}  ])()Hsossed  by 
a  medicine-man  to  promote  the  tribal 
welfare  is  believed  also  to  l>e  employed 
sometimes  in  the  malevolent  practice  of 
sorcery. 


Richardson  (Arct  Exped.,  397,  1851) 
gave  their  population  in  1817  as  80  men; 
m  186()  they  numbered  60  men,  of  whom 
about  25  were  hunters.  Their  present 
population  is  not  known. 

Consult  Schmitter  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  Lvi,  no.  4,  1910. 

Gens  des Rats— Dall  in  Cont  N. A.  Ethnol..  I,  31, 
1876  (ho  called  by  voyageure).  Gobs  du  Bat.— 
RoNA,  MS.  Notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Rat  ladians.— 
Ibid.  Rat  People.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.A.  A.  S.  1869, 
271, 1870.  Vlm»-ta-KouttohiiL— Petltot,  Autoor  du 
lac  des  Ew'laves, 361, 1891  ('people  of  the  lakes'). 
Yan-tah-koo-ohin.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866,311. 1872.  Yanta-Kutohi.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  I.  399,  1851.  YantaKntohin.— Bancroft. 
Nat.  Racc'H,  1. 115,  1882.  YanU  kutahi.— Latham, 
Nat.  Races  Russ.  Emp.,  294,  1854.  Tea'-ta-Kat- 
tohin'.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Yen 
Kuttohin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Dindji<J.  xx,  1876. 
Yondt-way-Kutchin.— Jonetii  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866. 
820,1872.  Y&n'tah  ku'toh'-ln.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on 
Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Yunta-Kutdiia.— Dall  In  Proc.  Am. 
A.  A.  S.  1869,  271,  1870.  Zjen  KutCbhia.— Petitot, 
Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876  ('rat  people'). 
Zi^-ta-Kouttchin.— Petitot,  Autour  da  lac  des 
Slaves.  361 ,  1891  ('  muskrat  people ' ) . 

Waahoo.     See  Wahoo, 

Waaih  (Wa-aVh^  *maggot').  An  ex- 
tinct division  of  the  Comanche. — Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1896. 

Waatch.     A  Makah  village  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  from 
Neeah,  Wash.;  pop.  126  in  1863. 
Wlatoh.— Swan  In  smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  6, 1870. 

Wabakwa  ( Wd-ba-kwaf) .  A  former 
pueblo  of.  the  Jemez  tribe,  situated  on  a 
mesa  n.  of  their  present  village  in  New 
Mexico.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Waban  {*east\).  A  **Praying  Indian" 
of  the  Nipmuc  tribe,  bom  at  Musketaquid, 
the  site  of  Concord,  Mass.,  about  1604; 
died  late  in  1676  or  early  in  1677.  His 
later  home  was  4  or  5  m.  from  Roxbur}', 
on  the  8.  side  of  Charles  r.,  near  Waters 
to'wn  mill,  now  in  Newton  township,  at 
a  place  where  John  Eliot  in  1646  estab- 
lished his  first  mission  and  which  he 
named  Nonantum,  signifying  *I  rejoice.* 
When  John  Eliot  first  visited  the  place 
in  1646  he  was  welcomed  by  Wabwi,  who 
ever  after  encouraged  the  missionary  in  his 
labors  an<l  manifested  sincere  friendship 
toward  the  whites.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tlie  lirst  Massachusetts  chief  to  pro- 
f<  ss  Cliristianity.  In  1651  the  mission  of 
Natick  was  established,  and  Waban  and 
his  people  removed  thereto.  In  1674  he 
was  the  chief  man  of  the  latter  place, 
which  then  contained  29  ftunilies,  and  is 
described  by  Gookin  as  **a  person  of  trreat 
prudence  and  piety:  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Indian  that  excels  him."  When  in  1676 
a  civil  community  was  established  there 
W^aban  was  made  a  "ruler  of  fifty," 
and  su))sequently  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity,  it  is  said 
that  ho  was  asked  by  a  youne  justice 
wliat  he  would  do  when  Indians  got 
drunk  and  quarreled.  Waban  replied, 
"Tie  nni  all  up,  and  whin  um  plamtiff, 
and  whip  um  *fendent,  and  whip  um  wit- 
ness."   He  married  the  eldest  dmnghter 
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of  Tahattawan,  or  Attawan,  sachem  of 
Musketaqnid.  In  Apr.  1675,  a1)out  two 
months  before  King  Philip^s  war,  Wal>an 
visited  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mfonuing  him  of  the  impenaing 
outbreak  ot  the  Indians,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  repeated  the  warning, 
stating  that  Philip's  men  *  *  wereonly  wait- 
ing for  the  trees  to  get  leaved  out  that 
they  might  prosecute  their  designs  with 
more  effect. "  He  appears  to  have  been 
sent  to  Deer  island  with  other  prit<oners 
in  Oct.  1675,  many  of  whom  had  been 
falsely  accused,  and  was  one  of  the  ill 
who  were  returned  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Waban's  name  is  conspicuous 
on  the  Eliot  memorial,  erected  about 
1879  at  the  head  of  the  vallev  between 
the  hills  Nonautum  and  Waban,  at 
Newton. 

Wabanaqnot  ( *  White  Cloud ' ) .  A  Chip- 
pewa chief,  son  of  Wabojeeg,  born  at  Gull 
Lake,  Minn.,  11  m.  from  the  present 
Brainerd,  about  1830.  He  was  not  of  an 
old  hereditary  line,  his  father  having 
been  apjx)inted  chief  by  the  United  States 
agent  solely  on  account  of  his  amiability. 
On  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  totne 
office,  and  was  generally  considered  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Mississippi  bands  of 
Chippewa.  In  1868  he  removed  with  his 
band  and  manv  others  to  White  Earth 
res.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1898.  He  was  considereii  a  fine  speaker 
by  his  tribesmen,  but  was  not  a  man  of 
sterling  principle,  having  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  malicious  half-breed  trader 
who  kept  him  supplied  with  whisky, 
and  in  return  induced  Wal>anaauot  to 
further  his  nefarious  designs,  to  tne  det- 
riment of  hia  people  (see  Wendjiinadub). 
In  particular  the  trader  led  Wabanacjuot 
to  bitterly  fi^ht  three  excellent  agents 
who  were  domg  nmch  good  for  the  In- 
dians. This  hostility  covered  about  10 
years.  White  Cloud  liecaiue  a  Christian 
about  1871;  but  his  drinking  and  other 
vices  prevented  him  from  doing  honor  to 
his  professed  belief.  A  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  by  the  state,  the 
only  Indian  in  Minnesota  thus  honored, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  having  been  due  to 
political  machinations  rather  than  to 
Wabanaquot's  worth.  (.i.  a.  o.) 

Wabaqnaiset.    A  tribe  or  band,  subject 

to  the  5lohegan,  formerly  living  w.   of 

Quinebaug  r.,  in  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
M&n-ham-squeeg.— Trumbull  (1818)  in  Maj«.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll..  1st  8.,  IX.  80. 1804  ('Whetstone  country.' 
the  territory  of  the  Waba(]uafl8et).  Wabaqoaaaet. — 
Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.n..  iv.  616.  1854. 
Wabaquaasuok.— CaulkinH.  Norwich.  137,  1866. 
Wabaquiait.— Gookin  ( 1677)  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc..  II,  46f>.  18ik).  Wabbequaaaat— Tnimbull  in 
Mawi.  Hist.  Sf>c.  Coll..  1st  m..  ix.  80.  1804.  Wabe- 
quaaaeU.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  D<k',  0)1.  Hist..  IV, 
615.  ia54.  Wabequiwet— Caul  kins.  Norwich.  117. 
1866.  Wabquiuit.— ^iookin  (l(;74)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  (V>11.,  1st  .s..  I.  190.  l^i.  Wapaquaaaett.— 
Owaneco'sjcp.  (1700)  in  N.  Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv, 
($14. 1854.  wbetatone  ooontry.— Trumbull  in  Mara. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  IX,  804l.  1801  (the  territory). 


Wabaqnafset  The  village  of  the 
Wabaciuasset,  situated  about  6  m.  from 
Quinebaug  r.,  a  short  distance  s.  of  the 
present  VVoodstock,  Conn. 

Wabaf  emowenenewak      (*  w  h  i  t  e     dog 

tribe  * ) .    An  unidentified  Chippewa  band 

living  near  a   white   rock,  perhaps  in 

Minnesota. 

Wlbia^m^  Weaenewak.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  II,  153. 1824.  Wibaaimowiainiwaff.—Wm. Jones, 
inf  n,  1905. 

Wabash.  In  1682  La  Salle  mentioned 
the  Ouabachi  as  one  of  the  tribes  defeated 
by  the  Iroquois  a  few  years  previously. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it 
was  really  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  only  a 
collective  term  for  the  Indians  living  on 
Wabash  r.  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
Eel  River  Miami,  and  ))erhaps  also  the 
Kickapoo,  were  commonly  known  as  the 
Wabash  confederates.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  J.  P.  Dimn,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Miami  name  for  the  stream,  Wa-ba- 
BhV-ki,  or  Wa-pa-shV'hi^  meaning  *  bright 
white,*  or  *  gleaming  white,'  and  refernng 
to  the  limestone  \y^  of  the  stream  in  ite 

upper  course. 

Ouabaolii.— La  Salic  (1G82)  in  Maigry,  IXk;..  ii,  287. 
1877.  Ouabaah  Nationa.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist,  X.  lf>6,  1858.  Wabaah  Indians  —Knox 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  13,  18S2. 
wabaah  confederacy.— McKcc  (1774)  in  Rupp,  W. 
Pa. ,  app. .  203, 1846.  Wabaah  confederates.— Detroit 
council  (1786)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,8- 
1832.  Waubaah  Indiana.— Johnson  (1772)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Vlll,  814, 1857. 

Wabash.  To  cheat.  Scheie  de  Vera 
(Americanisms,  18,  1872)  says  that  the 
phrase  **he  has  been  wabashedy**  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
W.  generally.  Derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Wabash  r.  in  Indiana. 

Wabaiha.    See  Wapasfia. 

Wabaihia  (Wabd^ahiUf  'marten*).  A 
subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee 
(Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 
42,  1896).     Ci.  Wabezfuize, 

Wabey.  A  band  of  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
}wton  Sioux  at  Sisseton  agencv,  S.  Dak. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  226,  1874. 

Wabezhase  ('marten').     A  gens  of  the 

Chippewa.     Cf.  Wabashiu, 
Wa-be-shaxe'.— Mon^an,    Anc.    8oc.,     166,     1877. 
Wabiaheah.— GatHchet.    Ojibwa   MS.,    B.   A.    E. 
Waub-ith-aah-e.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  44.  1885. 

Wabigganni.     A  village  connected  in 

1614  with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situated 

ne^r  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 
Wabigganut.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mam.  Hiflt.  Soc. 
Coll..  3d  8.,   Ill,  22.  1833.    WarUffanoa.— Smith 
(lC16),ibid.,  VI,  »4.  1837. 

Wablenicha  (* orphans').  A  modem 
Oglala  Sioux  band,  or  a  society  of  de- 
scendants of  chiefs  who  had  visited  Wash- 
ington. 

Wableni^a.— Dorscv  (after Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K..  220,  1897.  Wablenitca.— Ibid.  Wam-bi- 
li'-ne-ia.— Hayden,  Ethnog.and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
37ri.  lHfi2. 

Wabokieshiek  ('The  Light/  or  'White 
Cloud ').    A  medidne-man,  also  known 
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88  The  Prophet,  tlie  friend  and  adviser 
of  Black  1  lawk.  He  was  bomabont  17M, 
and  presided  over  a  village  known  aa 
"Propliet'B  Villi^,"  on  &Kk  r.,  about 
35  m.  above  its  mouth,  on  the  eite  of  the 
preaent  I'rophelatown,  III.  Half  Winne- 
bago and  half  Sauk,  he  had  great  influence 
with  Iwth  triV>e8,  aud  y^ia  noted  for  cru- 
elty and  hia  hostility  toward  Americans. 
When  Black  Hawk's  lieutenant,  Nea- 
pope,  went  to  Maiden,  Canada,  to  conmlt 
with  the  British  authorities  ia  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  Iniliana  to  retain  their 
tands  on  Ro<:k  r.,  he  stopped  on  hia  re- 
turn at  the  Prophet's  village,  where  he 
remained  during  the  winter,  and  told 
Wabokieshiek  of  his  mission.  The 
Prophet,  alwayi*  ready  for  mischief  and 
deUghted  at  this  opfiortunity  to  make 


trouble  for  the  whites,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed some  incantations,  had  several 
visions,  and  projihesied  that  if  Black 
Hawk  would  move  agalnat  the  whites  he 
would  be  joined  by  the  "Great  Spirit" 
and  a  lar)K  anny  wliich  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  whites  and  regain 
possession  of  hie  old  villnge.  These  pre- 
dictions, oilded  to  NeaiKjpe's  false  reports 
from  the  British,  induceil  BlacB  Ilawk 
to  continue  the  war  which  bean  hi.'* 
name.  Keokuk  Is  Kaid  to  have  blamed 
the  I'rophet  for  all  the  trouble.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Indiana  at  Bad  Axe  in 
1832,  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  made 
their  eni'a|ie,  but  were  captured  by  Chae- 
t«r  and  One-Eye<l  Dekaury,  two  Winne- 
bago Imtiaim,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
^mrie  La  Crosee,  where  they  espected 


to  cross  the  Miseiseippi  and  be  safe. 
They  were  delivered  to  Gen.  Street  on 
Ang.  27,  1832.  Arrivingatjefferaon  Bai^ 
racks,  10  m.  below  8t  Louis,  they  were 
[lot  in  irons,  to  their  extreme  mortifica- 
tion and  of  which  they  complained  bit- 
terly. In  April  of  the  following  year 
they  were  taken  to  Washington,  where 
they  were  pemdtted  to  see  President 
Jackson,  to  whom  Wabokieshiek  ap- 
pealed for  their  fK«dom;  instead,  they 
were  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  whera 
they  remained  until  Jone  4,  when  they 
were  released.  Having  lost  bis  prestige 
as  a  prophet,  WatMkieahiek  lived  in  ob- 
scunty  among  the  Sauk  in  Iowa  antil 
their  removal  to  Kansas,  and  dietl  among 
the  Winnebaf^  about  1841.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  bemg  sis  ft  tall,  stoat  and 
athletic  of  figure,  with  a  countenance  in 
keeping  with  his  militant  disposition. 
At  variance  with  accounts  of  his  de- 
pravity is  a  statement  by  Maj.  Thomas 
Forsvthe,  for  years  the  agent  of  the  Sauk 
and  toxes,  in  which  he  says  of  Wabokie- 
shiek: "Many  a  goo<l  meal  has  the 
Prophet  ^ven  to  the  people  traveling 

IHu^t  his  village,  and  very  many  stray 
loraes  has  he  recovered  from  the  Indians 
and  rtMtored  them  to  their  rightful 
owners,  without  asking  any  rt'coiiipense 
whatever,"  It  is  al»>o  said  that  during 
the  prioress  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Co). 
Gratiot,  agent  for  the  Winneliago,  who 
on  account  of  bin  humane  and  honorable 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  considered 
most  likely  to  inHueni-e  them,  was  se- 
lected to  visit  the  hostile  camp  and  in- 
dnce  the  Prophet  to  turn  the  British 
band  kkck  to  its  Iowa  reservation.  On 
reaching  the  Prophet's  village,  Gratiot 
and  hiy  party  were  surrounded  by  the 
liOBtileeanil  made  iirieoneni,  despite  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
life  haii  not  the  Prophet  come  to  his 
rest'ue.  He  wastakento  Wabokieshiek's 
house  aud  allowed  to  expliun  the  object 
of  his  iiiis.iion,  but  could  not  dissuade  the 
Indians  from  their  puri>oee.  Although 
the  warriors  clamored  tor  Gratiot's  life. 
Wabokieshiek  was  deternnneil  to  save 
him,  and  after  keeping  him  for  several 
days  found  an  opportunity  to  allow  bim 

While  in  Jefferson  Barracks  Wabokie- 
Bhiek'8  portrait  was  painted  bv  Catlin, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Miiseum; 
another  portrait,  by  R.  M.' Sully,  made 
while  the  Prophet  was  a  prisoner  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  is  here  reproduced. 

Consult  Kut ton,  Hed  Men  of  Iowa,  18.12; 
Stevens.  Black  Hawk  War,  1903;  WU. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll..  X,  1888.  (f.s-S.) 

Waboio  (  U'ii-lx>'-:o,  'mbbit').  A  gens 
of  the  I'otawiitomi.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
167.  IS77. 

Waoahoota.     .\  former  Setulnole  Bettlv- 
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ment  in  Florida. — Worth  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
iW>2,  27th  Cong.,  2d  eees.,  30,  1842. 

Wacamnc.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Cathlacumup  of  the  Chinookan  family  in 
Oregon  in  1835. — Framboise  quoted  by 
(xairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255,  1841. 

Waceamaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes 
formerly  dwelling  on  the  Lower  Pedee 
and  its  branches  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  adjacent  border  of  North  Carolina. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  language,  and 
very  little  else  concerning  them,  as  thev 
were  never  prominent  in  history.  Then* 
associations  indicate  that  they  were 
Siouan.  Their  habitat  was  along  Wacea- 
maw r.,  which  enters  the  Pedee  from  the 
N.  almost  at  its  mouth.  They  were  men- 
tioned first  in  1715  as  living  near  the 
\yinyaw,  both  tribes  receiving  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Cheraw,  who  attempted  to 
gain  them  as  allies  of  the  Yamasee  and 
other  tribes  against  the  English.  At  this 
time  they  were  living  in  o  villages  with 
a  population  of  610  (Rivers,  Hist.  S.  Car., 
94,  1874).  In  1755  the  Cherokee  and 
Notchee  were  reported  to  have  killed 
some  Pedee  and  Waceamaw  in  the  white 
settlements  (Gregg,  Hist,  of  Old  Cheraws. 
15,  1867).  Like  the  Pedee,  Cheraw,  and 
other  triJ)esof  that  region  (Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  76,  1894),  the  rem- 
nant was  probably  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Catawba. 

Waccamaua.— Letter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  n, 
252.  1886.  Waceamaw.— Christian  (ca.  1771)  In 
Hawkins,  Miss.,  88, 1845,  Wacoamawe.— Letter  of 
1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  n.  252. 1886.  Waooomaa- 
•ees.— Rivers.  Hist.  S.  Car.,  94,  1«74.  Waoemaua.— 
Letter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  ii,  251,  1886. 
Wafgamaw.— Map  of  S.  C.  1760.  Wagfoman.— 
War  map  of  1715  in  Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  v,  346, 1887 
(misprint).  Wicomaw.— Bowcn  map,  1760.  Wif- 
omaw.— Moll,  map  Car.,  1720. 

Waooogo.  A  village  connect^il  in  1614 
with  the  Abnaki,  prolmbly  situated  on  or 
near  the  s.  coast  of  Maine;  possibly  iden- 
tical with  Wachuset. 

Waocofo.— Smitli  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  8..  Ill,  22,  1833.  Wakoofo.— Smith  (1616),  ibid., 
VI,  94,  1837. 

Waohamshwash.     A  former  Modoc  vil- 
lage on  Lcjst  r.,  near  Tule  or  Khett  lake, 
in  Klamath  co.,  s.  w.  Oreg. 
Watchaxnahwaah.— Gat«chetinCont.N.  A.  Ethnol., 
n,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wachanarnka.  A  fonner  Costanoan  vil- 
lage of  the  Rumsen  division,  on  the  site 
of  the  Salinas  rancho  of  Cooper,  Monterey 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Wachapalaichnk  (  WachapVilaschuk) . 
The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the 
Kwakiutl  proi>er;  also  applied  to  the  gens 
itself  (Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt. 
5,  131,  1887). 

Wachape  ( *  Htabl)er  * ) .  A  modem  band 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

Wa6ape.— Dorsev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  221.  1897.    Watoape.— Ibid. 

Wooharonei.    A  Costanoan  group  for- 


merly connected  with  Soledad  and  San 

Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Ooatoharonet.— Taylor  in  (3al.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860  (At  Soledad).  Ouaohurnmet.— Engelnardt, 
Franciflcana  in  Cal.,  398,  1897  (at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista). Huaohirronet.— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Idio- 
mas  Califomias,  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  £.(at  San 
Juan  Bautista). 

Waohaikesonek.     A  tribe  mentioned  in 

1648,  in  connection  with  bands  of  the 

Ottawa,  as  allies  of  the  Hurons,  living  a. 

of  L.  Huron. 

Ouaohaaketouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1858.    Waoh- 

aakeiouek.— Jes.  Rel.,  in.  index,  1858. 

Waohbit.  A  former  Shoshonean  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  San  Bernardino,  CaL, 
or  perhaps  only  the  native  name  of  that 

locality. 

Waoh-bit.— Kroeber  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch. 

and  Eth.,  vni,  39, 1908. 

Wachegami  (prob.  *  beaver-dam  lake,' 
or  possibly  *  shining  lake.' — Hewitt), 
An  unidentified  tribe  or  band  living  m 
Canada  n.  of  L.  Nipissing;  probably 
named  from  a  lake  on  which  they  re- 
sided. 

Ouachefami.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1858.  Waoh«- 
gami.— Jes.  Rel.,  in,  index. 

Waoheonpa    (^roasters').     A    modem 

band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

WaAeonpa.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.    Watoeo»ML~Ibid. 

Wachennpa  (*  roasters*-).  A  band  of  the 
Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Broiled  meat  people.— Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  Wateoi)pa.~€leveland,  let- 
ter to  Dorsey,  1884.  Wato-ai)p«.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897.  Wa-ii'-am-pa.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  1862.  W^ 
toeu»pa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897. 

Wachennpa  ('roasters').  A  band  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Wa6eui)pa.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 1897. 
Watoea*pa.— I  bid . 

Wachniet  (*at  the  small  mountain.' — 

Gerard).     A  tribe   formerly   living  on 

upper  Nashua  r.  in  Woroestjer  eo.,  Mass. 

They  are  commonly  classed  as  Nipmuc, 

but  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the 

Pennacook  confederacy. 

WatohuseU.— Hubbard  {16S0)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

Coll..  2d  s..  V,  408,  1815. 

Wachnset.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wachuset,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Wachusett,  about  where  Princeton,  Mass., 
now  stands. 

Waohttsett.— Winthrop  {ca.  1644)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ii,46. 1848.  Wadohuset.— Eliot  (1648) 
in  Mass.  HiHt.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  s.,  iv,  82, 1831.  Wa^jus- 
•et,— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
135,  1836. 

Waco.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Tawakoni,  whose  village  stood  until  after 
1830  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Waco,  Texas.  The  name  does  not  seem 
unmistakably  to  appear  until  after  1820, 
occurring  first  in  Anglo-American  ac- 
counts. As  the  Tawakoni  evidently  are 
the  Touacara,  whom  La  Harpe  visited  in 
1719  on  Canadian  r.,  it  is  not  impossible 
(and  it  has  been  assumed)  that  the  Hone- 
cha,  or  Houecha,  given  by  La  Harpe 
and  fieaurain  as  one  of  the  Touacara 
group,  are   identiod   with   the   Waco. 
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Yet,  if  the  later  Waco  had  kept  tbie 
name  throughout  the  18th  century,  it  is 
strange  that  it  uhoold  not  appear  in  eome 
of  the  many  Spanish  reports  and  deecnp- 
liooB  of  them  un<ler  the  name  Tawakoni, 
after  1770.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
Qiuur)co  of  De  I' Isle's  map  are  the  same 
BB  the  Waco. 

That  the  Waco  village  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  identical  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  neighboring  Tawakoni  vil- 
lages on  the  Bra^oe,  known  in  the  lat«r 


isclear,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  one,  since  botli  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Waco.  As  the 
ethnology,  customs,  and  early  history  of 
these  two  villages  are  (]uite  Cully  given 


189H).  For  the  reUtionB  of  the  tribe 
with  the  An^lo-Ameriom  Texane,  see 
Kenney,  op.  clt. 

The  Waco  were  included  in  the  treatiet 
made  l)etween  the  United  Btates  and  the 
Wichita  in  1835  and  1846,  and  alao  in 
1872,  when  their  reservation  in  the 
present  Oklahoma  was  established.  In 
1902  they  received  allotmenta  of  land 
and  became  citizens.  (b.  k.  b.) 

Ontlemn  IndiuL— BoUacrt  In  lour.  Etlinol.  8oc. 
Lond.,  II,  276,1850  (miiDPtimeB  iwcftlH^I,  Hb— 
ohu.—La  Mariie  (1719)  In  Mantry.  D«c..  VI.  2». 
IWM.  BooHhu.— BHumlii  (Jm),  ibid.  Hou. 
•t«  Harpe,  Ibid., 277.  Hu«iioh««.— l*H«Tie 


About  182-1,  according  to 
Austin,  the  main  Wnco  village  consisteil 
of  83  grasH  houi'os,  occupyiiig  almut  40 
acres,  and  inhabited  by  about  100  men. 
Half  a  mile  below  wan  anolher  village  of 
15  houses,  built  close  together.  The 
Waco  were  then  cultivating  about  200 
acres  of  corn,  enclosed  with  brush  fences 
("Description  ot  Waim  Villt^es,"  n.  d,, 
la  Austin  PaperH,  Class  D}.  At  the  site 
of  the  Waco  vilkra-a  native  earthwork, 
like  that  of  their  kindred,  the  Taovayas 
(Tawehueh),  and  known  to  have  been 
used  for  militarv  purposes  as  laleasl829, 
is  said  lo  have  l)een  until  very  recently 
still  visible  at  the  city  of  Waco  (Kenney 
in    Wooten,   Comp.    His.    Tex.,    i.    746, 


.  _._.  Vtto.— Gatsrhet.  Tonknlre 
inSl  ITonkawa  namel.  Vm'iu.— 
-loand  YataMi  MS,.  B.  A.  E.  Wt 
i>t.    Hli'lilla    MS.,    B.   A.   E.,    IKW 

.,„ JMM,— Burnet    (1847)    in 

fl,  Ind. Tribes,  1,239,  I8.M.    Wigs.— nU- 
ampalgns.  177.  IJOfl.      Wl"!*.— 

—   and    VaiMri    MS..    B.   A.    E. 

wi -m.— Donwy,  Kwapa  U8.  vockb.,   B.  A.  E., 
leei  (Qiiapew  Daniel, 

Waconiuk.  A  vill^^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacyinl608,onthes.bankof  Rap- 
nahaniim'k  r.  in  King  George  w>.,  Va- — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

WacQntng.  A  villageof  Praying  Indians 
in  the  Nipmuc  country  in  .1d74,  eituattd 
on  the  w.  side  of  Blarkstone  r.,  near  the 
present  Uxbridge,  Worceet«r  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  sabject 
to  the  Narr^fanset, 
Vaoantaok.— Barl>er.  Hist.  Coll.,  fllZ,  1889.    Wa- 

n,— Oookiu  (*ie74)  111  Mass.  HiaL  Boe.  Con.,  lata.. 
9i,  1R06.    Wajunckakt.— WlUlsnis  (IWO)  in  R. 
I.  Col.  lu-c.  I,  S9, 1856. 

Waddapawjeitin  (probably  froo)  toatpa 
rhittin'i,  'stiiaHstream').    ADakotabacd, 

SrolMitily  a  part  of  the  Wahpeton. 
'aildi»&h«tui(r.— BHlhi,  Atlaa  Blbnoe-..  K. 
1K(6,  W»ilil»p»ir-j«tlii.— Cirver.  Trav.,  80,  177B. 
Wadinston  Harbor  Indiana.  A  body  of 
Salish  oiFraser  Biver  agency,  Brit.  Ci)l.. 
numbering  ^7  in  18B5,  the  last  time  the 
name  apjioaiv. 

Waddiiiiton  Haibrnr.— Can,   Ind.  A»T..  277,  l«l. 
Wadingtoa  Harbor.— Ibid.,  189, 1883. 

Wadjahonak  ('those  who  seek  aliving'). 
Thenauie  given  by  the  Algonkin  ot  Oka 
(q.  v.l  to  the  Iroquois  women  of  the 
same  setllement  on  ac«rant  of  their  cus- 
tom of  i>eddU]ig  their  luanufacttiree  to  the 
neighl>oring  whites,  a  thing  which  the 
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Algonkin  women  of  Oka  neverdo. — Cuoq, 
LexiqueAlgonquine,  416.  1886. 

Wafford,  James  D.  (l^uskwdndfl^ndr 
wa^td,  *  Worn-out  blanket*) .  A  Weetem 
Cherokee  mixed-blood,  speakins  and 
writing  both  languages,  bom  in  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Clarkesville,  Gra.,  in  1806,  and 
dying  when  about  90  years  of  age  at  his 
home  in  the  b.  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, adjoining  the  Seneca  res.,  in  the  pres- 
ent Oklahoma.  The  name  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  early  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  His  grandfather.  Colo- 
nel Wafford,  was  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  army,  and  shortly 
after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1786,  es- 
tablished a  colony  known  as  "Wafford  set- 
tlement," in  upper  Georgia,  on  territory 
which  was  afterward  found  to  be  within 
the  Indian  Vx)imdary  and  was  acquired 
by  special  treaty  purchase  in  1804.  His 
name  is  appended,  as  witness  for  the  State 
of  Georgia,  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  in 
1794.  On  his  mother's  side  Wafford  was 
of  mixed  Cherokee,  Natchez,  and  white 
blood,  she  being  a  cousin  of  Sequoya(q.  v.). 
He  was  also  remotely  connected  witn 
Cornelius  Dougherty,  the  first  trader 
established  among  the  Cherokee.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  filled  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  among  his  people. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  the  mission 
school  at  Valley  town  under  Rev.  Evan 
Jones,  and  just  before  the  adoption  of 
the  (yherokee  alphabet  he  finished  the 
translation  into  phonetic  Cherokee  spell- 
ing of  a  Sunday-school  speller.  In  1824 
he  was  the  census  enumerator  for  that 
district  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  em- 
bracing upper  Hiwassee  r.,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Nottely  and  Toccoa  in  the  ad- 
joining |)ortion  of  Georgia.  His  fund  of 
Cherokee  geographic  information  thus  ac- 
quired was  found  to  be  invaluable.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  commanders  of  the 
largest  detachment  of  emigrants  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  and  his  name  appears 
as  a  councilor  for  the  Western  CheroKee  in 
the  Cherokee  Almanac  for  1846.  When 
empIoye<l  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  by  Mr  Mooney,  at  Tahlequah, 
in  1891,  his  mind  was  still  clear  and  his 
memory  keen.  Being  of  practical  bent,  he 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  tribal  history, 
geography,  linguistics,  and  every-day  life 
and  customs,  on  all  of  which  subjects  his 
knowleilge  was  exact  and  detailed,  but 
there  were  few  myths  for  which  he  was 
not  able  to  furnish  confirmatory  testi- 
mony. Despite  his  education  he  was  a 
firm  l>eliever  in  the  Ndflvi^hi,  or  fairies, 
and  several  of  the  best  legends  c*onnectea 
with  them  were  obtained  from  him.  His 
death  took  from  the  Cherc^kee  one  of  the 
last  connecting  links  l>etween  the  present 
and  the  p&st.  (j.  m.) 


Wairt^nakiii  ( ' bent  tree,'  from  a  tree  on 
a  neighboring  hill).  A  former  Ottawa 
village  on  the  site  of  Harbor  Springs, 
Emmet  co. ,  Mich.  It  was  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  Ottawa  settle- 
ments in  Michigui,  having  been  estab- 
lished about  17&,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mascoutens  from  the  district.  In  1825 
the  Catholic  mission  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  established  there. 

Abereroth.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Tecumseh,  162,  1852.  Abr«  Oroohe.— Dunham 
(1807)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  798, 1832. 
Arbra  eroohe.— Beauhamoia  (1741)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ool.  Hist,  IX.  1072, 1856.  FoflMd  trM.— Tanner, 
Narr.,  516. 1880  (given  as  a  totem  among  "Ottaw- 
waws  and  Ojibbeways").  I'Arbreeb-roehe.— De- 
troit treatv  (1866)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  614, 1878. 
I'Arbre  (hroehe.— Kendall,  Tray.,  n,  287,  1800 
(French  trans,  of  Indian  name ) .  L' Arbre  Oruiehe.— 
Brown,  W.  Qaz.,  166,  1817.  Kiddlatowa.  —  Shea, 
Gath.  Miss.,  890.  1856.  Kiddle  VUlaf*. -Detroit 
treaty  (1866)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  614^1873.  Wlga- 
aakisi.— Baraga,  Bng.-Otch.  Diet,  164, 1878  rChlp- 
pewa  lorm).  war-fun-ak-ke-sae.— Tanner.  Narr., 
40,  note,  1890.  Waw-rm-mik-kisn.—Ibid..  256. 
wair-gim-iik-ke-iis.— Imd.,  880.  WawkwunkiBe.— 
Ibid.,816. 

Waginkhak  (  Waginxak, )  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit,  \  m.  below  the  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (b.  s.) 

Q^iuuniiitk.~Bdward  Sapir,  inf  n,  1908  (dg.  *mud 
place'). 

Waglenoin  ( *  water-snake  earring ' ) .   A 

Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 

Wagleu-oia.—Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220. 
1897.  Wa-lia-le'-io-weB.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  876, 1862  (trans,  'striped  snake 
earring  band'). 

Waglnkhe  (* followers').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  division,  including  two  bands  com- 
posed largely  of  mixed-bloods. 

I]i-bre«d0rt.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879. 
Loafers.— Ibid.  Waglnge.— Ibid.  Waf-lofie.— Dor- 
sey in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  220, 1897.  waglukhe.— 
McGee,  ibid.,  161.    Waglaqe. —Dorsey,  ibid.,  220. 

Waglnkhe.    A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton 

Sioux. 

WagluBe.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  219, 18W.    Wagluqe.— Ibid. 

Wagmenyaha  ('has  com').  A  band 
of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. — Dorsey  (after 
Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897. 

Waha.  The  Cloud  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan  existed 
also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos. 

Wi'hak.--Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  849,  1896 
(Pecos  form).  Wtbatsa-Mh.— Ibid.  (Jemez  form; 
tMuuA^ 'people ') .  Wi-kih.— Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  431, 1904  (Pecos  form). 

Wahaka  (  Wa-haf-ka ) .  A  former  A wanl 
village  at  the  base  of  the  rock  known  as 
** Three  Brothers,"  in  Yosemite  valley, 
Mariposa  co.,  Cal.;  also  the  name  of  the 
rock  itself. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  365,  1877. 

Wahe.    A  Chinookan  village  formerly 

at  the  head  of  the  Cascades  of  Columbia 

r.,  Oreg.  * 

Wah-he.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 1844. 

Wahi's  Band.     A  Pa\aot80  band  under 

Wahi  (Fox),  formerly  at  the  big  bend  of 

Cajson  r.,  w.  Nev. ;  said  to  number  130  in 
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1859.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859.  374, 
1860. 

Wahkiakam.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  N.  bank  of  Colambia 
r.  near  ita  mouth.  Their  territory  ad- 
joined that  of  the  Chinook  and  extended 
upstream  toward  Oak  point.  According 
to  Stuart  (182n  they  were  an  offshoot  oi 
the  Chinook  wno  had  separated  from  the 
main  body  about  two  generations  before 
under  chief  Wahkiacum  and  were  after- 
ward known  by  his  name.  In  1805 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  number 
at  200.  They  have  been  lost  sight  of  as 
a  tribe  since  about  1850,  when  Gibbs  re- 
ferred to  their  chief  as  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  the  tribe.  Their  principal 
village  seems  to  have  been  near  Pillar 
rock,  a  short  distance  above  Grays  bay. 
According  to  Boas  they  had  two  villages 
near  Pillar  rock — Tlalegak,  a  little  below 
the   rock,  and  Chakwaysdham   farther 

down  the  river.  (l.  p.) 

Ooakiooiiui.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Annales  d.  Voy.,  z, 
111,  1821.  Ooakikoun.— Ibid.,  23.  Waalriaoinni.— 
Dunn.  Hist.  Oreg.,  114, 1844.  Waakioum.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds. ,  zii,  1841.  W4oh-k£-a-oam.-Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  ly,  46,  1906.  Waokiaeums.— 
Ibid.,  156.  Wio-ki-a-oums.— Ibid.,  183.  Wukki- 
aeuns.— Ibid.,  206.  Wiok-ki-a-oums.— Ibid^Sl. 
Wahkaykum.— Franch^re,  Narr.,  106, 1864.  Wah- 
kenkumet.— Robertson,  Orcg.,  129, 1846.  Wahkia- 
eum.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  69, 1814.  Wah- 
kiahkums.— Lyman,  Hist.  Oreg.,  i,  62, 1903.  Wah- 
kia-ku]n.-^teven8inInd.Aff.Rep.,239,18&4.  Wah- 
kiakume.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped^  i,  map,  1814. 
Wahkiaktimr— Ibid.,  ii.  89, 1817.  Wahkyeoums.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  669, 1846.  Wah- 
kyekum.— Ibid.,  215.  'Wahkytkum.— Medill  in  H. 
R,  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  7, 1848.  Wai- 
kaikum.— Wilkes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  v,  120, 1845. 
Wa-kaia-kum.— Oibbs,  Chinook  Vocab.,  iv,  1863. 
Waka£kam.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  216, 
669, 1846.  Wakaikum.— Qairdner  quoting  Fram- 
boise ( 1836)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  265, 1841. 
Wakiakums.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  642, 
1878.  Wakiouma.— Ross.  Adventures.  87,  1847. 
Waqaiqam.— Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 
Waroiaooms.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in, 
800, 1905.  War.  a  a  cum.— Ibid.,  252.  War-ci-1- 
•um.— Ibid.,  208.  Warkiaoom.— Ibid.,  lY,  200. 1906. 
Warkiaeum.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  700, 1893. 
Waakiaeum.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  25, 
1906.  Wau-kia-ooma.— Ibid.,  36.  Waukieouma.— 
Ibid.,  156.  Waukikam.— Ex.  Doc.  39,  82d  Cong., 
l8t  sess.,  6, 1852.    Wau-ki-kum.— Ibid.,  2. 

Wahkila  ( probably  from  Miwok  wakcUu, 

'river *).     Mentioned  as  the  name  of  a 

so-called  band,  probably  Moguelumnan, 

formerly     frequentine     Stanislaus     and 

Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal.    They  were 

on  the  reserve  between  Stanislaus  and 

Tuolumne  rs.  in  1851. 
Wahkila.— Wessells  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 
84th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30. 1857.    We-ohil-la.— John- 
ston in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  20, 
1862. 

Wahlakalgi.    One  of  the  extinct  Creek 

gentes,  which,  to  judge  from  the  term 

wa^hlita,    *to  distribute',  probably  had 

reference  to  '^'arfare. 

Wa-hlak-kiil'-kee.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877. 

W£'hlakalgi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  l,  166, 

1884. 

Wahnaataa.     See  Warxeia. 
Wahnacsoatah.    A  former  band  and  vil- 
lage of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux,  numbering 


332,  on  Minnesota  r.,  about  60  m.  from 
the  mouth.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  612,  1853. 

Wahoma.  A  former  Ltiisefio  village  in 
San  Diego  co.,  s.  Cal.— Hayes  (1850) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Baoes,  i,  460, 
1886. 

Wahoo.  A  Geoi^gia  and  South  Garolina 
name  for  Vlmus  alata,  the  cork  or  winged 
elm,  but  for  many  years  applied  to 
the  species  of  elm  inaiscriminately.  The 
bark  of  the  cork  elm,  which  is  pliable, 
has  been  used  for  making  ropes  and  cord, 
hence  the  name  Lynn  wahoo,  where 
''Lynn''  is  miswritten  for  lin  or  lind 
(JUia).  (2)  TUia  heterophylla,  from  the 
resemolance  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
cork  elm.  A  variant  of  the  name  is  who- 
hoo.  The  name  is  from  Hhawhu,  in  the 
Creek  language.  ( w.  b.  a. ) 

Wahoo.  A  name  for  Euonymus  pur- 
pureuSy  the  spindle-bush,  burning  bush,  or 
Indian  arrow  wood;  spelled  also  trAoAioo, 
waahoOf  and  wahoon.  The  word  is  from 
Dakota  wanhuy  'arrow wood*  (fide  the 
late  Rev.  J.  O.  Dorsey).  (w.  k.  g.) 

Wahowah.    See  Hopehood, 

Wahowpam  (from  mhduy  a  species  of 
willow ;  p3lm,  *  people ' :  *  willow  people ' ). 
A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  spealring  the 
Tenino  language,  formerly  hying  on  the 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Olive  cr.,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  evidently  used  the  term  to  include 
a  large  number  of  Klickitat  bands. 
Hihau'pum.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  789. 
1896  ('willow  people':  native  name).  Wak-hfov- 
pum.— Siboolcraft,lnd. Tribes, v, 706, 1856.  Wahow- 
pam.—Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  472,  1814. 
wahupama.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 1845. 

Wahpeknte  {wakhpe,  leaf;  A:u(e,  to  shoot: 
*  shooters  in  tne  leaves ' ).  One  of  the  7 
primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  Al- 
though the  name  Santee  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakanton,  it  was 
early  extended  to  the  Wahpeknte,  so 
closely  were  the  two  tribes  connected, 
and  eventually  by  the  Teton  also  to  the 
two  other  tribes  of  the  eastern  Dakota. 
Historic  and  linguistic  evidence  proves 
the  close  affinity  of  the  tribes  of  this 
group.  The  Wahpekute  were  doabtless 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  when  first  vis- 
ited by  the  French  (1678-1680),  and  were 
still  so  closely  combined  with  them  as  to 
be  included  under  the  one  term.  In  1766 
Carver  met  the  Wahpeknte  somewhere 
on  Minnesota  r.  They  were  in  1804,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  both  sides 
of  that  stream  below  Redwood  r.,  and 
numbered  about  160  men.  Pike  (1806) 
spoke  of  them  as  the  smallest  band  of 
the  Sioux,  residing  generally  between 
Mississip[)i  and  Missouri  rs.,  and  bunt- 
ing commonly  at  the  bead  of  Des 
Moines  r.    He    characterizee   them   as 
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"the  most  etupiil  and  inactive  of  all  the 
Sioux."  Long  (Expwi.  8t  Peter's  R,  I, 
386,  IS24)  Bays:  "Thie  tribe  hoe  a  very 
Im^  name,  Ix'iiig  considered  to  be  a 
lawless  Bet  of  men.  They  have  a  regular 
hereditary  chief,  Wi&huga  ('  the  raven ' ), 
who  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 


and  resides  at  Wapseha'e. 
They  have  no  fixed  villages,  they  in- 
habit Bkin  lodMB,  and  rove  *t  the  head 
of  Cannon  and  Blue  Earth  tb.  Their 
huDtine  grounds  are  in  that  vicinity  and 
weet  of  it."  He  estimated  them  at  100 
lodges,  200  warriors,  and  800  sonla.  Ac- 
cording to  Bibley  (Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  iii, 
250,  1880)  they  were  in  1834  in  villages 
on  Cannon  r.,  a  ebort  distance  from  tLe 
present  city  ol  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  ata 
few  other  points.  I^hey  numbered  then 
about  150  warriorti.  Between  1842  and 
1857  they  were  under  two  chiefs  named 
Wamdisapa  (Black  F^le)  and  Tasagi. 
The  lawletwand  predatory  habits  of  Wam- 
disa|>a  and  his  band  prolonged  the  war 
with  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  which  they 
had  been  en^iged,  and  creatt^d  difficulties 
l)etween  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Wahpe- 
kute  which  caused  a  separation.  Wamdi- 
satia  and  his  band  went  w.  and  orcupied 
lands abi )U t Vermin i on r., 8.  Dak.  Sotnor- 
oughly  were  they  seiiarted  from  the  rest 
of  the  Wahpekute  that  when  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Mdewakanton,  made 
a  treaty  at  Mendota  in  1851  cedinetheir 
landu  in  Minnesota,  the  remnant  of  Wam- 
dit<a|>a'e  1>and  was  not  regarded  as  being 
a  part  of  the  trilxtand  dianot  participate 
in  the  treaty.  In  1857  all  that  remained 
of  this  straggling  band  were  aome  10  or  IS 
lodges  under  Inkpaduta  (q.  v.).  Itwas 
"  '  It  that  committed  the 


I,  387,  1880).  In  1856,  according  to  the 
Report  oil  Indian  Affairs  for  that  year,  the 
Mdcwakanton  and  Wahpekute  leather 
numbered  2,379.  A  part  at  least  of  the 
tribe  participated  in  the  uiassacre  of 
1862.  Thcv  are  now  with  the  Hdewa- 
kanton  on  the  Santee  re*,  Nebr. 

Afrdioootuu— Cnrvcr.  TniT.. 80. 1778.  AbIUiUw 
iniiilwik.— (ialfU'bet  MB.,  B.  A.  E  (Ctilme»& 
nanie).  Oeni  ile  Tesillw-tiTJH.— Burton,  aty  ot 
SIS.,  IIT,  ixne.  Oiu  dH  TinUlH  tin«.— School- 
I'rafl.  Ind.  Trlbet<.  [II.  M3.  1«&3  (Piench  (or  Wah- 
TH'liutel.     Bu-ilw-iliK  bud— Osle.  Upper  Min., 

I.  1867.    Luf  B«l.— Cnyner,  Lost  Tnppeis.  70. 

'"     "--■-  ----•--«  iiUabei.—Piie  (1808), 

,    nil.  TrtbtK.  ni.  MS.  1B6S. 

la  Shot  Leaf.— Minn.  Hist,  Coll..  in  2fiO, 


2,5,1886.  Wih^diMta.— Ind. AD.Bep., 856,1848. 
WiUnkota.— Lous,  Biped.  St.  Peten  B.,  i,  888, 
18Mrw>U?«kstau.-Ibid..S7S.  VkkpMkostu.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  496. 1839.    TakpamknUh.— Treaty 

ol  1837  in  U.  8.  Slat  at  Ltuxe,  Vil.  527,  184«. 
Tih-p»-»«-lB.— Brsckenrldge,  Viem  at  La.,  78, 
1814.  TUi'-pa.8«i-ta — Lewis  and  Clark  Dlaoov., 
30,  1806.  Walipanota  Bisni.— Uarrhall  (1651)  In 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  W.  pt.  2.  82d  Coug..  2d  aas.,  s,  1868. 
Wahpasoatay  Biaui.— Ind.  Atl.  Rep.  1849,114, 1860. 

r-eeata.— Cor.  on  EmlR.  of  Inda,,  dot  512 
V,  22.  1835.  Wa^aa-kae-ta.— U.  6.  Stat  at 


ii^'' 


rah-Ba-ka> 


Doc.W.'pl'.  I'sai  Conj., „_.     

paknUa.— Ind.  AS.  Rep,  1866.  63,  1857.  Wahpa- 
Uol«.—Le»lBandClarkEiped. ,1,81.1814.  Wafc- 
payhoo-t»y».— Ramsey  (185!)  In  Sen.  Ki.  Doc.  SI, 
SSd  Cong..  1st  M».,  327,  1854.  Wahpa^Dolu.- 
Ind.AII.  Rep,  18,  1861.  Vahp»koat»a.— Hlno. 
Hiat.  Coll.,  II.  pt.  2,  86.  18E5.  ^ahinniiin  Tim 
ton.  City  of  BtB.,  117,  I8«1.  Wahpalnebia.— Parker, 
Uinn.  6andbk.,  141,  1867.  WaEpgkata.-RlRn, 
Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet.,  Til,  1862.  Takptkntaa.— 
Warren,  Dacota  CounliT,  16,  1866.  Vakpaknta'a 
band.— Jnd.  Aff.  Rop.,  (8,  1860.  Vakp^toy.— 
,v.ii. .„   «.. ,    „  .   ■■■■■'Mr  tW 


1»47.    rviptti 
quoted  b-  =■■'■ 


hpaooata.— LewLa  and  Clark 
waakpaooataa. — Domenec  li , 
I860.  Wuhpwanlaa.— Pike, 
l\  1810.  Wakab-Ft-XaCak.— 
149.    1843.    Wakab-?eknt<.~ 


Mlaf.  I>>c.   167,   44[h  Coni;..  lat  aetni.,  ' 

Wakkpaoeata.— SohiKilcraft.  lud.  Trlbea,  ,.,  .«.,      ,,  ,„. 

18U.    Wakkpaaoataya.— Hlun.  BiM.  OoU.,  u,  pt.      CroW  WlDg 


in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.,11 _, 

Minn.  Hlit.  Coll.,  in,  200,  18M).  Vak-pa-ka-ta.— 
Smlthaon.MlM.ColI.,  14.art.6.8.1878.  Wak-pa- 
ku-ta.— Flandiaii  In  Minn.  HIiil.ColL.  in,  387,  ^m. 
WalipakntBa.— Keane  In  Bianford,  Compend.,  542, 
1878  (mlapHnl).  Wapalotali.— ecbootiTaiC.  Ind. 
Tribes.  VI,  707.  1867.  Wa-pa-too-ta.— Lewla  and 
Clark  Eiped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Wapaykosta.— Sen, 
Ei.  Doc.  29,  32d  ConK.,  2d  ■«,.  2S;  1858.  Tappa- 
oMt..— Treaty  of  isSln  U.S.Ind.  Treat,,  367, lS«, 
Wark-parkn-tay.— Ramwy  In  Ind.  Alt.  Hep.  1841. 
N2.  IRS6.  War-p»-kiatn.— Ramsey,  ibid..  74.  Wai- 
jekul*.— Nieollel.  Rep.  on  ITpper  Mlaa.  R..  18. 1843. 
waiptknlay.— Ibid.,  map.  Taaks«Bta.~-Boa- 
dinot.  Star  In  tbe  W.,  ISA.  IS1«.  Waakpaeeata.— 
SuheTmerhom  in  Maw.  Hiat.  Uoll..  2d  e.,  ti,  41. 
1814.  Wubpw»Bl(.—PlkE,TrBV.. 128.1811.  Waak- 
paooBlBBia.— Sohooicraft,  Trav,,307. 1821.  tranpk- 
oootar,— {'liifk,  MS.,  rjuotcd  by  Coue«.  Lenis  and 
Clflrk  Kijii-rt  .  1, 101.  null-,  1893.  WTia-pa-kii-talu.— 
Culi.'n  in  ind.  AH.  Kc().  5857,  79,  18,t8, 

Vahpeton  (wathpf,  '  leaf ' ;  tonwan 
(French  nasal  n),  'a  village';  hence  prob- 
ably'dwellereauionf;  leaves').  Oneof  the 
7  primary  divisionB  of  the  Dakota.  HiB- 
toric  and  Hn^iatic  evidence  proves  the 
affinity  of  this  tribe  with  the  Sieeeton, 
Wahpekute,  and  Mdewakanton.  Hen- 
nepin (1680)  mentions  them  aa  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  near  the 
Mdewakanton,  Sieeeton,  and  Teton.  On 
his  map  they  are  placed  a  little  to  the 
N.  B.  of  the  lake.  Le  Sueur  ( 1700)  places 
the  Oudebatona,  or  "river  village," 
among  the  eaatem  Sionx,  and  the  Orape- 
tone,  village  of  the  leaf,"  among  the 
Sioux  of  the  west.  As  both  these  names 
seem  to  be  forms  of  Wahpeton,  it  ia 
probable  that  they  are  applied  to  differ- 
ent villagee  of  the  tribe,  which  was  eub- 
Bequently  found  most  of  the  time  in  two 
bands.  It  was  not  until  I.«wis  and 
Clark  and  Kke  visited  the  N.  W,  that 
the  name  appeared  again  in  history. 
According  to  the  former  (1804)  they  re- 
sided on  Minnesota  r.,  just  above  ita 
mouth,  and  claimed  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  Chippeway  r. ,  thence  n 


:e  (1806)  Bays:  "They 
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hunt  on  the  SI.  Peti'r'H  [Minnesota  r.], 
also  on  tlif  MisHiivippi.  up  Rum  r.,  anil 
somctiuius  fill  low  the  buffalo  on  the 
plains." 

Tlu-y  in's'lnally  moved  up  Minneeota 
r,  BO  tliat  in  1849  they  lived  n.  and  w. 
of  the  Wahpekute,  their  villa^  eiU-nd- 
ing  far  upstream  towani  its  source. 
Tbey  had  one  of  their  most  important 
villaKeii  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
Here  mis'ionarioe  eslahlished  theniselvee 
as  esrly  an  IH/to,  at  winch  date  the  tritx; 
numbered  about  1,500  pereonH.  Accord- 
ing to  6iblov  (Minn.  Hiwt.  Coll.,  iii  250. 
18H0)  the  fower  Wahpelon  were  found 
on  Minnrsota  r,,  not  far  from  Belie- 
plaine;  the  unjier  Wabpeton  villast'e 
were  on  the  chores  of  i^c  qui  Parle. 
Thpv  nere  ultimately  iialhered  with  the 
on    I,.  Traven*  rey.     The  e»ti- 


iiialcH  of  population  \'ary  from  iWO  to 
1,.W0.  In  1909  the  f>in»eton  and  Wahpe- 
toK  tiiKflher,  uudi'r  the  SiBweton  aKcncy, 
8.  Dak.,  were  reporteil  as  numliering 
1,930.  Tlicy  were  participants  in  the 
Minnesota  iiutbreak  and  massacre  of  1R62. 
AC(!(iriliiiK  to  l-ong  (Exped.  Kt.  Peter's 
R.,  1,  mi.  1H24)  Uiiw  Indianw  were 
Bood-looking  and  rtraighl;  none  were 
Utrgu,  nor  were  ativ  remarkable  for 
the  syniinetrj-  of  their  forms.  They 
were,  for  tbo  gn'ater  |iart.  destitute 
of  dotliinj!,  en-ept  the  hreechcloth, 
■        ■  -of  the 
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"They  wore  looking-iilasses  suspt^nded 
from  their  sariiient*!.  Others  had  papers 
of  pins,  piirchaseil  fr<.iin  the  traders,  a-s 
ornaments.     We  observed  that  one,  who 


appeared  to  In;  a  man  of  some  note  among 
tnem,  had  a  live  sparrow  hawk  on  his 
head,  by  way  of  distini.-tion;  this  man 
wore  also  a  bntfalo  robe,  on  which  8 
bear  tracks  were  painted.  .  .  .  The 
aquaws  wo  saw  had  no  ornament,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  value  themselves  Dpon 
their  personal  a|ipearani«.  .  .  .  Soth 
males  and  females  have  small  feet  and 
hands.  .  .  .  The  dress  of  the  women 
consisted  of  a  long  wrapper,  with  short 
sleeves,  of  ilark  calico;  this  covered  them 
from  the  shotildera  to  the  waist;  a  piece 
of  blue  broacioloth,  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  the  waist,  its  end  tucked  in. 
extended  to  the  knee.  They  also  wore 
legging  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth.  Their 
forms  were  rather  clumsy;  their  waists 
not  very  delicate;  they  exhibited  a  great 
breadtK  of  hiue,  and  their  motions  were 
not  graceful.  The  villa^re  consisted  of 
skin  lodjiTes,  yet  they  cultivated  nuuKe  to 
sonieoxtent.  Accoiiliug  to  Pike  the  tribe 
devotml  a  coni-iderablo  portion  of  the 
year  to  pursuit  of  the  buBalo. 

I>ewis  and  Clark  mention  two  divisions, 
the  WakiiaatonwHii  and  Otekhiatoowan. 
Porker  (Minn.  Ilandbk.,  no,  18.')7),  ailils 
the  Invanchevakaatonwan  and  Inkpa. 
Ashley' (l.5ih 'Rep.  B.  A.  R,  216,  ISHT, 
and  tetters]  enumerates  the  following 
luind^:  Inyanchcvakaatouwan.  Takapi'in- 
tonwHUnn,  Wiyakaotiiia,  Otechiatonwan, 
Witautina,  Waknaatonwan,  Ohsnkaghu- 
otina,  Inkpa,  Mdeiyedan,  and  Invang- 
mani.  \Vad<la|iawjeBtin  and  the  villa^ 
of  Wall  nai 'SOU tab  can  not  be  identilied 
with  any  of  those. 

Oeni  de  Fauillc.^flkc,  Trar.,  110,  1811.  Ovu  4t 
U  FtuiUi.— Baillii  U»fi»)  In  Ann.dc  In  rmn.  ilo  la 
Kol.iv.^l.IKiS,  OauduYniUlH.— Hko. Expeil., 
W,  IHIU.  HooabitoB.— Cn'ry.Cancdel'Ain.gcpt., 
11.  il.  Hauitlwtaiu— Dit  Lhut  diiTH)  In  Marmr. 
ni-'<'..  VI,  22,  ir«6.  L«Ef.— Itmkc.  »k.  lndn..  TifL 
IKIH  LenfMxi™— riiir1[.M3.qiii>led  bf  OniM, 
I.cwiH  and  <']ark  V^vvA.,  I,  101.  Dnlir.  ISM. 
L«I  TUlann,— MDEckouirmBn))  tn  Uinn.  HIM. 
Sot.  r<i1l.,  in.  «3.  IMH.  M«  at  tlu  fttnr.— 
Ilenni-i'lii.  New  Iili'nv..  1H4.  IitW.  Oatbalaaa.- 
M  ('h.'snaye  (1897)  In  MantTy,  D*o..  Tl,  «,  1SB6. 
ODadbateai.— Lh  Kontan  (HW).  N'vw  Voy..  T.  231. 
ITOa.  Onadibathon*.— lIi'iiTiupln.  New  PIhmv.. 
IM,  lean.  OuadtbaUni.— LnSalk',  Rxpcd,  llb'».Xt|. 
In  Murttrv,  DOo.,  i,  JmI.  ISift.  Oua  di  Battau.— 
HouiiP|ilii,NfwDi!urtiv.,Riap,in38.  Onaapftaai.— 
Lc  Suuur  IITOOI  In  Maniry.  Di>c.,  —  "  "■" 
ilraiiH.  -RciiK  tie  la  Ft'UHlp').  On 
Muenr  (liW)  qmited  hi  Ni'Ut   -' 


i"Ci^  i; 


mail,  1T4I.  Psople  of  the  Leaf.— Minn.  H  lot.  Coll., 
III.  172.  IS,1>.  PtopU  or  the  Lhth.— nki^  (ISOX) 
qunltil  bv  ^■hKil.mlt,  Ind.  TriL«9,  ni.  B63.  iva, 
ttrntt-ttbt  Eiver.-Minn.  HM.  Coll..  I  (IS.IV.'*). 
:iSa.lV7'i.  auioeprtoni.— I«Siu-iir(lTUO)lnMHixrT, 
Dtf...  VI,  Wi,  l«»i.  ftuiDMtoB>.~Le  Siirur  11700) 
(iiuiicd  l.v  Noill.  Ill-t.  Minn..  ITn.  llfoH.  Sinx  rf 
tha  Leaf.— Trciily  "I  18I«  In  U,  B.  Ind.  Troal..  191. 
IKtT.  BinuiWaliiiataBe.'Li^wls  and  Clark  DilTOT., 
at,  Ii<liil.    WabipMoBi.—Kdino  In  Htanfoid.  Cntn- 

Eni!,,r>IJ.  1«W  (ini-i.rlnii.    Tahkaa tau.— Lodk, 

ITwntt  (IKnilllSi'll'iiilcniri.  lnd,Trt»«!.ii,  ITl. 
18^  WakpatoauSiaax.— Iiid.AlT.Rcp.U«6.ai,U». 
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Wahpmton.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  LarRC,  xii,  1037,  1863. 
W&h^-pa-tone.— LewiH  and  Clark  Discov..  30, 1806. 
Wah-pay-toan.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  x,  51,  1858. 
Wah-pay-toan-wan  Dakotahs.— ^n.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
33d  Cong.,  1st  Hess..  333,  1854.  Wah-pay-to-wan.— 
Ramsev  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  Ski  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  324,  1«.>4.  Wahpeeton.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  612.  1853.  Wah-pee-ton  Sioux.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  431, 18.39.  Wahpehtonwan.— Minn.  Hist 
Coll..  Ill,  190,  1880.  Wahpeton.— Treaty  of  1830  in 
n.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  635. 1826.  Wahpetongt.— School- 
craft. Trav.,  307,  1821.  WaEpetoowarj.  — Rtegs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vi,  1852  (trans,  'village 
in  the  leaves ' ).  Wahpe-tonwans.— Warren,  Dacota 
Count  rv.  15,  1856.  Wakhpetonwan.— Wllliamflon 
in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  1884,  111,  1885.  Wakpaton 
Dakota.— Sibley  in  Minn.  Uist.  Coll.,  ill.  99, 1880. 
Wakpayton.— Minn.  Hii«t.Coll.,  III.  172, 1880.  Wak- 
pe-ton  Dakota.— Stanley  in  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.. 
XIV.  no.  21C.  7,  1867.  Wapatone.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Jour.,  132, 1840.    Va-pa-toone.— Arrowsmith, 


wa».— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  115;  1891. 
Wark-pey-t'wawn.  —  RaniMey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  .S3,  1850  (Kiven  a«  pronunciation}.  War- 
paton.— CoovKir  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  83a  Cong., 
ist  sess  ,  378,  18.'>4.  Warpeton.- Nicollet,  Rep. 
on  Upper  Miss.  R.,  13,  1h43.  War-pe-ton-wan.— 
R^iin.^iey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1W9,  83,  ia50.    War- 

§e-t' wans.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  74.  Waahpelong.- Bou- 
inot.  Star  in  the  W..  129, 18i6  (misprint).  Wash- 
fftong.— Pike  quoted  by  Schermerhom  in  Maaa. 
i.st.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  40,  1814.  Washpotanf.— 
Sohermerhorn, ibid.,  41.  waupatone.— Clark.  MS. 
quote<l  bv  Coues.  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex  pea.,  i, 
101,  notejl893.  Wawpeentowaha.  —Carver,  Trav., 
80, 1778.  Whapetons.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  yocab., 
B.  A.  E..  107,  1874. 

Wahiaahganewininewng  ( WastvagUni- 
wivluhnig,  'people  who  fish  by  torch- 
light.'— W.  J. ).  A  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

wah-Buah-gun-e-win-in-e-wug. — Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  39,1885  jtrans.:  *  men  of  the 
torches').  Wfiawiganiwininiwag.— Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n.  1905. 

Wahtatkin.  An  unidentified  Paviotso 
tril)e  living  e.  of  the  Cawcade  mts.,  and  8. 

of  the  Blue  mts.  in  Oregon. 

Wah-tat-kin. -HuntiiiKton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  466, 

1865.    Wa-tat-kah.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  806,  1878. 

Wahti.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  rei>resented  in  the  treat v  of  1862  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  fix.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  :^l  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Wahyahi  {Wayd^hif  *wolf  place,*  i.  e. 
place  of  the  Wolf  clan).  Wolftown  set- 
tlement on  upi)er  Soco  cr.,  on  the  East 
Cherokeii   res.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 

Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  546,  1900. 
Wolftown,— Mooney,  ibid. 

Waiilatpnan  Family  (from  WayiletpUj 
pi.  of  Wa-iletf  *  [one]  Cay  use  man.' — 
Gatschet) .  A  linguistic  family  composed 
of  two  divisions:  the  Cayuse  ana  the 
Molala,  the  former  occupying  the  terri- 
torv  from  Des  Chutes  r.  to  the  Blue  mts., 
including  the  headwaters  of  Wallawalla, 
Grande  Ronde,  and  Umatilla  rs.,  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  ti*rritory  of 
the  Molala  is  not  so  certain,  but  was 
probal)ly  for  the  greater  part  in  the  Cas- 
ca<ie  range  between  Mts  Hood  and  Scott, 
and  on  Molala  er  in  w.  Oregon.  The 
Waiilatpnan  language  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  s^tudied,  and,  while  classed 


as  independent,  may  prove  to  be  related 
to  the  Shahaptian,  with  the  tribes  of 
which  family  the  Cayuse  have  always 
been  closely  associated.  According  to 
Gatfichet  the  two  dialects  of  the  laii£uage 
are  very  distinct,  which  would  indicate 
a  geographical  separation  of  the  two 
trib^  of  lon^  standing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tradition  among  the  Cayuse  of 
the  western  migration  of  the  Molala 
which  would  support  a  contrary  view. 
The  tril)e8  of  the  family  have  probablv 
always  been  weak  in  numbers,  ana, 
aithoueh  constantly  decreasing  in  historic 
times,  nave  been  rioted  for  warlike  quali- 
ties. Both  branches  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (  l.  f.  ) 

=-Waiilatpa.— Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  199, 
214,  569,  1846  (Includes  Cailloux  or  Cayuse  or 
Wllletpoos,  and  Molele);  Qallatin,  after  Hale,  in 
Trans.  Am.  Etbnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt  1,  c,  14,  66,  77, 
1848;  Berghaus  (1851),  rhysik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1852;  BuMChmann.  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache, 
628,  1859;  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  ni,  665,  1882 
(Cayu9e  and  Mollale).  —Wailatou.— Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1853  (Cayuse 
and  Molele).  XSalutptia.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist. 
Man.,  828,  1850  (cited  as  including  Cayils?). 
XSahaptias.  — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  474. 1878  (cited  because  1 1 
includes  Cayuse  and  Mollale).  —Xolele.— Lath 
am,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  324, 1850  (includes  Molele, 
Cayiirf).  >0a7^f.— Latham,  ibid.  —Cayuse.— 
GatfK^het  in  Mag.  Am.  HiMt..  166, 1877  (Cayuse  and 
Molele);  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Mlscel..  442. 
1877.  -Walilatpuan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
127,  1891. 

Walkenmiik  (said  to  mean  'people  up 

north,'   or  'what  is  down  north ^).    A 

Win  tun  tribe  formerly  living  on  upper 

Trinity  r..  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  their  terri- 

torv  extending  to  Scott  mtn. 
Waf'-kin-mok.— ^wers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  Hi. 
230,  1877.    Wi  Kaia  Hoot.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  xu,  631, 1874. 

WaikoBel  (interpreted  *in  the  north,' 
and  *on  the  plains').  A  Wintun  or  Pat- 
win  village  formerly  in  Cortina  valley, 

Colusa  CO.,  Cal. 

Wai'-ko-ool.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  ni, 
219, 1877.  Wiooools.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo. ,  xiii, 
543, 1874. 

Wailaki  ( Wintun :  'northern  language' ) . 
An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group  of  many 
villages  formerly  on  the  main  Eel  r.  and 
its  N.  fork  from  Kekawaka  cr.  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Round  valley,  Cal.  After 
some  fighting  with  the  w^hites  tbev  were 
placed  on  Hound  valley  res.,  where  a 
few  of  them  still  reside.  Their  houses 
were  circular.  They  had  no  canoes,  but 
crossed  streams  by  weighting  themselves 
down  with  stones  while  they  waded. 
They  lived  by  the  river  during  the  wet 
months  of  the  year,  when  their  chief  oc- 
cupation was  Ashing,  done  at  especially 
favorable  places  by  means  of  nets  and 
spears.  The  summer  and  fall  months 
were  spent  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
ridges,  where  the  women  were  able  to 
gather  the  bulbs,  seeds,  and  nuts,  and  the 
men  could  imite  in  deer  drives  and  other 
methods  of  hunting.    They  usually  buried 
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their  dead,  but  burned  those  who  fell  in 
battle.  They  took  the  whole  heads  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies,  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  dance.  Like 
the  Yuki  the  women  have  their  noses  and 
cheeks  as  well  as  their  chins  tattooed. 
Coyote  holds  the  principal  place  in  their 
mytholopy,  where  he  is  represented  as 
acting  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 
He  secured  for  men  daylight  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  fire  which  he  buc- 
cee<ied  in  stealing  from  their  guardians. 
He  established  the  fishing  places,  and  or- 
dained social  and  other  customs.  An 
adolescent  ceremony  was  held  for  the 
girls,  and  most  of  the  boys  were  trained 
with  the  candidates  for  medicine-men, 
who  were  restricted  as  to  their  food,  drink, 
and  sleep  for  many  days.  This  training 
took  place  in  the  fall  under  the  direction 
of  two  or  more  old  shamans.  Public  ex- 
hibitions, consisting  in  part  of  dancing, 
were  given  by  the  candidates.  Lai^ 
conical  dance  houses  were  erected  occa- 
sionally, and  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
of  dancing  and  singing;  such  were  im- 
portant occasions  of  mingled  social  and 

religious  character.  (p.  e.  o.  ) 

Kak'-wiU.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  124, 
1877  ('northern  people':  Yukl  name).  Kat'-tel- 
Po-mo.— Ibid.,  147.  TUckeet.— Taylor  In  Cal. 
Parmer,  Sept.  5.  1«62.  XJye-Laok«i.— Stevenson 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866,  261,  1867.  Wailakki.— 
Powers  in  Coat.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  114,  1877. 
"Wi  Laokees.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  499, 
1872.  Wilaoki.— Keanc  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  466, 
1878.  Wi  Tackeei.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix, 
806,1872.  WiTackee-Tukas.— Ibid.  Wrylaokera.— 
Maltby  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rop.,  91, 1866.  Wyv-LaokMs.— 
Oeiger  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1869,  4S8,  1860.  Wyla- 
Okies.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  112,  1865.  Wy- 
laekies.— Hanson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  186S,  93, 1864. 
Wylaks.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Ylaokas.— Taylor,  ibid.,  June  22, 1860. 

Wailakiel  ( '  in  the  north ' ).     A  Patwin 

tribe   that    formerly    lived    on    Middle 

Cache  cr.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal. 
WeelaokseU.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xin,  543, 
1874.    WMak-sel.— Powera  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
lU,  219,  1877. 

Waiflha  (Wa^-isfia).  A  former  Modoc 
camping?  pWe  on  Lost  r.,  3  or  4  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tule  lake,  and  near  the  hills  that  culmi- 
nate in  Laki  T)eak,  s.  w.  Oreg. — Gatschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Waiflnsknck.  A  Potawatomi  village, 
named  from  a  chief,  in  n.  e.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  H!^8,  1873. 

Waitlai.  A  villaf?e  of  the  Goasila  at 
the  mouth  of  Samo  r..  Smith  inlet,  Brit. 
Col. 

Oi-ole-la.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
WyolcM.— BoftK  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  8oc.,  226, 1887. 

Waitni.     A  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw 

r^  Oreg. 

wai'-^us.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230. 

1890. 

Wainihr.    The  Duck  clan  of  San  Felipe 

«uebl(>,  N.  Mex. 
raiuahr-hano.— H(Klge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350, 
1896  (A4no=«* people'). 


Wakan  (cf.  Wakanda),  An  Iowa  gens 
or  band,  now  extinct 

Wa-ka*'.— Dorsey  in  15tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230, 1897. 
Wa-keeh'.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  156, 1877. 

Wakan.    An  Oglala  Sioux  band. 
Wakan.— Doney  (after  Cleyeland)  in  ISth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.    Waka>.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    A  Hunkpapa  Sioux  band. 

I>«Til*s  medidae  man  band.— Culbertson  in  Smitb- 
son.  Rep.  1850, 141, 1851.  Waka>.— Dorsey  in  15tb 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  221, 1897.    Wakag.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    An  Oto  gens  or  band. 

Wa'-ka.— Morgan,  Anc.  Boc,  156, 1877.  Wa-ka^.— 
Dorsey  in  15tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 

Wakanaiiii  (  Wdfk/anasi^ti).  A  locality 
on  the  N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash., 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wil- 
lamette; also  the  name  of  the  Chinook- 
an  tribe,  strictly  called  Galakanasisi 
(Gra'^Llaklanasisi,  'those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'), formerly  living  at  that  point 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  moving  to 
this  place  they  lived  at  Lakstak,  on  the 
8.  siae  of  the  Columbia,  a  little  below 
Nakoaik,  and  were  then  called  Gatqstaz 
(Boas).  About  1840  their  chief  was 
Kiesno,  whose  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  their  main  village.  After  the  epidemic 
of  1829  the  Wakanasisi  were  ffr^itly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  included  the  rem- 
nants of  several  neighboring  tribes.  In 
1849  they  numbered  fewer  than  100,  and 

are  now  extinct.  (l.  f.) 

Awakan aihith .— Gatacbet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  81,  1877  (Kalapuya  name).  OS'Llaklaaa- 
■iai.— Boa8,  infn,  1905  ('tbooe  of  tbe  wood- 
pecker'). Oatqstaz.—Boas,  inf'n,  1906.  Ooatkla- 
kanaahithi.— Qatacbet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1877.  Kietno's  Tillafa.— Tolmie  in  Trana.  Oreg. 
Pion.  AsH'n,  32.  1^  Lamx6(x«t.— Ibid.  (KaU- 
puya  name).  waooaaaaaiaL— Gatacbet  in  Uug. 
Am.  Hist.,  1, 167,  1877.  Wakaaaaoeoea.— I^ane  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slat  Cong.,  Ist  aesa.,  174, 1850. 
Wa-kan-a-ihee-ibee.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist  Soc. 
Quar..  I.  323. 1900.  Wak&aAahiahi.— Oatscbet.  MS., 
B.  A.E.,1877  (Clackama  name).  WakaaaaiaM.— 
Gibb8,  MS.  no.  248.  B.A.E.  WakaaaaiMi.— Tol- 
mie  in  Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Ass'n,  82, 1884. 

Wakanda.    See  Wakonda, 

Wakanikikaraehada  ('they  call  them- 
selves after  a  snake*).  A  Winnebago 
gens. 

Wa-ka"' iki'-ka>ra'-toa-da.~Doney  in  15tb  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  240, 1897.  Wft-koa'-aa.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  167, 1877. 

Wakan  taenikasbika  ( 'those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  thunder- 
being').    A  Quapaw  gens. 

Thunder-being  gens.— Dorsey  in  15tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
229, 1897.    Wakan'Ul  e'aika«i'3[a.~Ibid. 

Wakaiaiia  (*  where  there   are   many 

cattle  M .     A  former  Seminole  town  locate<l 

by  Bell  on  the  b.  side  of  the  mouth  of 

Suwannee  r.,  Levy  co.,  Fla,,  but  more 

probably  on  the  stream  of  the  same  name. 

The  people  came  originally  from  Coosa  r., 

Ala.,  under  the  "prophets"    McQueen 

and  Francis.     A  small  stream  and  bay  s. 

of  Suwannee  r.  retain  the  name. 
Waw-ka-Mu-su.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War. 

306.  18-22. 

Wakasban  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
occupying  the  w.  coast  of  Britiah  Colum- 
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bia  between  lat  54^  and  50^  3(y ,  the  n.  and 
w.  parts  of  Vancouver  id. ,  and  the  extreme 
N.  w.  comer  of  Washington,  nearlv  to 
lat.  48°  N.  The  name  is  derived  from 
waukashf  'good/  which  Cook  heard  at 
Friendly  cove,  Nootkasd.,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  culture 
of  these  people  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  coast  Salish  to  the  s.  and 
E.  of  them,  and  with  that  of  the  Tsim- 
shian,  Haida,  and  Tlingit  in  the  N. 
In  physical  characteristics  they  rather 
approach  the  coast  Salish,  and  their 
language  conforms  in  type  most  closely 
with  that  of  the  Salish  and  Chimakuan. 
Juan  de  Fuca  probablv  reached  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  and  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  lands  of  the 
VVakashan.  If  Fuentes  be  not  an  imagi- 
nary person,  nor  his  voyage  a  fable,  he 
sailed  in  1640  through  the  archipelago 
where  the  Wakashan  live.  Ensign  Juan 
Perez  is  believed  to  have  anchored  in 
Nootka  sd.  In  1774.  In  the  following  year 
Bodega  and  Maurelle  passed  along  the 
Wakashan  coast  on  their  way  s.  In  1786 
English  vessels  under  Capts.  Hanna,  Port- 
lock,  and  Dixon  called  at  this  coast,  and 
from  that  time  visits  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can trading  vessels  were  constant,  Nootka 
in  particular  being  much  frequented. 
Between  1792  and  1794  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver visited  the  country.  In  1803  the 
Bostorif  of  Boston  Mass.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Nootka,  and  all  on  board 
except  two  persons  were  killed.  From 
the  account  of  one  of  these,  John  R.  Jew- 
itt,  we  have  important  information  re- 
garding the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  The  Hudson* s  Bay  Co.  estab- 
lished a  post  at  Victoria  in  1843,  and 
from  that  time  relations  with  the  natives 
became  more  intimate.  Since  then  the 
native  i)opulation  has  pretty  steadily  de- 
clined. Mission  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  many  points  with  considerable 
success  in  tlie  n.,  but  half  of  the  southern 
Kwakiutl  still  hold  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  beliefs.  Most  of  the  Nootka 
have  been  converted  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries.  Wakashan  dwellings  were 
large  structures  of  huge  cedar  beams  and 
planks,  and  stood  in  a  row  fronting  the 
sea.  P2ach  accommodated  several  fami- 
lies which  had  separate  fires.  The  canoe 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  existence  on 
these  shores,  where  there  were  no  better 
seamen  than  the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  These  and  a  few  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  W^ashington  were 
the  only  people  who  pursued  and  killed 
the  whale,  others  bemg  content  to  wait 
until  the  animals  drifted  ashore  dead. 
For  the  rest  of  their  diet  they  depended 
mainly  upon  fish,  but  they  also  hunted 
land  and  sea  animals  and  collected  shell- 
fish, roots,  and  berries,  each  family  owning 


its  own  fishing  grounds  and  salmon  creeks, 
which  it  guaraed  Jealously.  Although 
j;ood  carvers  of  wood,  they  were  excelled 
m  this  respect  bv  the  Haida  and  Tlingit 
The  northern  tribes,  the  Heiltsuk  Kwa- 
kiutl, reckoned  descent  in  the  female  I'ne; 
but  the  southern  tribes,  thoueh  in  a  tran- 
sitional state,  are  rather  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  paternal  stage.  Intertribal  warfare 
was  constant  and  slavery  an  institution. 
Head  flattening  was  practised  consider- 
ably by  the  tri^s  of  Vancouver  id.  The 
potlatch  was  one  of  the  cardinal  institUt 
tions,  and  around  it  centered  a  large  part 
of  the  social  and  religious  interests  ot  the 
people.  Owing  mainly  to  smallpox  and 
vices,  the  num  mr  of  Wakashan  has  fallen 
off  steadily  since  their  first  contact  with 
whites.  In  1909  there  were  enumerated 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  4, 150,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  434  Makah  in  Washington; 
total,  4,684.  Of  these  2,090  were  KwsSdutl 
and  2,494  Nootka.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

>WakMh.— Oallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  8oc., 
II,  15, 306, 1836  (of  Nootka  Sound;  ffiyes  Jewftt'B  vo- 
cab.);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Etnnol.  See.,  ii,pt. 
1,  77. 1848  (based  on  Newittee);  Bergbaus  (1861), 
Pbyslk.  Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Oallatin  in  Bcbool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  402, 185S  (includes  Newi^ 
tee  and  Nootka  Sound} ;  Latluun  in  Trans.  Philol. 
800.  Lond.,  73, 1856  (of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's 
id.);  Latham,  Opuscula,  840,  I860:  Latham.  £1. 
Comp.  Philol.,  4()3. 1862  (Tlaoquatsh  and  Wakash 
proper:  Niltka  and  conveners  also  referred  here). 
X wakash.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist  Man..  801,  1850 
(includes  Naspatle,  proper  Nutkans,  Tlaoquatsh, 
Nittenat,  Klasset,  KlalJems;  the  last  named  is 
Salishan).  -Wakashan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  128, 1891.  XHootka-Oolnmbian.— Scouler  in 
Jour.  Rov.  Geog.  Soc.,  xij221, 1841  (includes Qua- 
dra and  Vancouver  id.,  Baeeltzuk,  BUlechoola, 
Tlaoquatch,  Kawitchen.  Noosdalum,  Squallya- 
mlsh.  Cheenooks);  Pricnard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  436,  1847  (follows  Scouler);  Latham  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  162, 1848  (remarks on 
Scouler's group  of  thisname);  Latham,  Opuscnla, 
267,  1860  (the  same).  <Hootka.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  220,  669, 1846  (proposes  family 
to  include  tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  and  tribes  on 
south  side  of  Fuca  str.).  >Hvtka.— Buschmann, 
Neu-Mexico,  329,  1858.  >Hootka.— Gatschet  in 
Max.  Am.  Hist.,  170, 1877  (mentions  only  Makah, 
ana  Classet  tribes  of  Cape  Flattery);  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  446,  1877.  XAootkahs.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Gompend.,  Cent,  and  So. 
Am.,  473,  1878  (includes  Muchlahts,  Nitinahts, 
Ohyahts,  Manosahts,  and  Quoquonlths  of  present 
family,  together  with  a  number  of  Salishan  tribes). 
XHootka.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  in,  664,608,1882 
(a  heterogeneous  group,  largely  Salishan,  with 
Wakashan.  Skittagetan,  and  other  families  repre- 
sented). >Straits  of  Tuoa.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,134,  806, 1836  (vocabulary  of, 
referred  here  with  doubt;  considered  distinct  by 
Gallatin).  XSovthera.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc..  XI,  224, 1841  (same  as  his  Nootka-Coi- 
umbian  above).  Xinsular.— Scouler, Ibid,  (same 
as  his  Nootka-Columbian  above) .  XBasltnik.— 
Latham  in  Jour.  Bthnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  156. 1848 
(cites  Tolmie's  vocab.:  spoken  from  50°  80'  to  68® 
30M;  Latham,  Opuscula,  251,  1860  (the  same). 
>HaeelUuk  and  Hailtsa.— Latham ,  Nat.  Hist.Man., 
800,  1850  (includes  Hyshalla.  Hyhysb,  Esleytuk, 
Weekenoch,  Nalatsenoch,  Quagheuil,  Tlatla-She- 
quilla,  Lequeeltoch) .  >EailtBa.— Latham  in 
Tranft.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  72, 1856;  Buschmann, 
Neu- Mexico,  322, 1858;  Latham,  Opuscula,  839, 1860; 
Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol..  401, 1862  (includes  coast 
dialects  between  Hawkeebury  id.,  Bronghton's 
archipelago,  and  northern  part  of  Vancouver  idO* 
>Ha  e«lb  suk.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  Y,  4S7, 
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I.  A.,app..  18»  (oi  Ballk- 

.  tribal  cluBlfled  by  Ur 
_!.— Dall.  ftltei  Glbbs,    1 

_ _ -.,.  1. 1«.  1877  (vowibukrte*  t- 

Bel-bcUa  of  Hilbank  sd.  and  ot  KnlklQtl'). 
<Xiu.— Gnllatln  In  Tmii*.  Am.  Elbnol.  8oc.,  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  1S4B.  .:M»»«.-G«ll»Hn,  Ibid..  77  (In- 
eludtn  HallsUa,  Ilsceltzak.  BUlecbola,  Cblmey- 
mj;  GalUlln  In  gi'huulrralt,  Ind.  Trlb«n,  lli, 
402. 1KSS  (iDpludi-K  Ilullfls).  X>ui.— Bancroft. 
Nat.  Rai^-K,  in,  SU,  «06,  1SN2  (liicluae*  Hklltza  ol 
piciirnt  lamilv).  ;  Akt.— Sproat,  Haiage  Iil«, 
app..  312,  im  (DBtnc  BUg]reBl«d  lor  Iftmlly  In- 
■<Sid  of  Noolka-Coliimblan);  Tolmlc  and  l)aw- 
■on,  I'dmp.  Vncabn.,  60,  lgK4  (vorab.  of  Kalook- 
wini).  XPunt  BoHiul  Onup.— Kcuine  in  Bian- 
(ord,  Compt'liR.,  Cen).  and  Ho.  Am.,  i60,  4T4,  1878. 
XBTd^u.—K«(ne, ibid.. 473  (Inciude*  Hailtiuo! 
the  pn-wnt  familrl.  >XwaU«l.~-Tolinie  and 
Dawson.  Comp.  VncabH,,  27-l!<,  18M  (rocaba.  ol 
Halabllla.  Ilaifuuli,  Kwiiia,  Ukwiltob  eepia:  also 
map  Bhowlng  family  dninaln|.  >Xvt'kiDt].— 
Boea  in  I'ttemnannB  Mittoll..  I%,  iaS7  (general 
acconnliif  family,  witb  list  of  tribes). 

TakkUmiM.  The  tiante  of  twu  Shawnee 
towns  in  Ohio  about  the  Bevolutionary 
period,  one  l>eing  poiQibly  the  Hucceesor 
and  continuation  of  the  other,  ( 1 )  One, 
apparently  thcearlier,  wsMoneof  asninp 
of  two  or  moru  towns,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Shflwnet;,  Mtuated  on  the  MuHkinaum.  be- 
low Ihe  junrtion  of  the  Wal bond inf;  and 
below  the  present  Coshocton,  Coshocton 


the  group  was  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
caiiH  under  Col.  McTtonald  in  1774  and 
not  thereafter  rebuilt,  the  Shawnee  re- 
moving to  the  Scioto  and  Ihe  Miami. 
(2)  The  other  of  the  Fame  name,  possibly 
built  by  reCuKees  from  the  first,  wan 
eituatvil,  stcwinline  to  former  agent  John- 
ston, on  Ihe  headwaters  of  Mad  r.,  just 
below  the  present  Zanesfield  in  Ixi^^an 
CO.,  within  tlie  Greenville  treaty  cession 
of  1705.  It  was  sonielimes  known  also 
as  (be  Upper  Shawnee  village,  becauiie  it 
liighest  of  those  on  the  waters  of 


village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Columbia  r.. 
Wash.  (e.  8.) 

Wakeihi  {Wake-thV,  'fox').  A  sens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,, 
167,  1877. 

WBkhaknkdhiii  ('those  among  the 
cacti').  A  band  of  l^batsi  Oeage  men- 
tjuned  by  De  Smet  as  forming  a  villa^ 
with  a  iKipulation  of  500  on  Neottho  r, 
Ind.  T.,  in  1850, 


Wakhkal. 

its  mouth, 
Wakhkir. 


t(.We<it.Mt».,2.«, 

KU- 


.  above 


the  Mia: 


(J- 


I.) 


'y  rcpr.,  211,  note,  19Cr7,  Waaha- 
Uwmaliiu— Wiiquel  (i76!>  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  1^">,  IfMfi.  WKhitoniiikak.— Connelley  in 
Hw:ltoi\<:liliT.  ()]).  ill  .  ail,  note,  WafMemioa,— 
Ibid.  w»ghi,tiim.gj  — Hi.unuet  (l7IM)In  Rupp. 
o,,  .  ..W.-IMd.,l^V    *.- 

k.i:i„  .  ,    E.!.fd.,    16,    lir^ 

Wak.if.i..      ■!  ,■!.  r,,.|i,i'll.,21,^    Waka- 

tmnsc..-  L .I...-  iii.iiik.-^elder,  op.  oli.,2M, 

noli.'  Wakotouiica  —  iiui  Eurllulit.  WashlnBlon- 
ItTlnc  Corr.,  5,  Ism.  Vakautanlka.— Smltb,  up. 
Glt.,1H.  Wakatamaki.—Hecke welder,  op.  cil..2ll. 
WBkBtuinioatia.-McKBe  1177*1  In  Rnpp.W.Penn., 
■tip.,'J11,lSle,  VakltaBikL—OninelleyinHivke- 
wdder,  op.  ril.,  HI,  nule.  Vukataiulkag.— La 
Tour  map,  17,14  (mlHprint).  WtaatoBaasa.— Con- 
ntlUy  in  Heckewelder,  op.  dt, ,  153,  cioUi.    Vapa- 

IwitBa.— Buttertield,cip,cft..g32.   WapBatotnlu 

Hdh'b,  Hilt.  Coll.  Oblo.  IW,  18»l.  Waarli»Io- 
wea.— Connelley  in  Heckewclder,  op.  cil.,  Ml. 
Waukalamito,— Smilh.  Hoagucl  Kiiwrrt.,  liT,  17(16 
WaukataumikH,— Unlc'blliH,  map,  ibid.  'Wanka- 
tamike.— IliiU. 

Wakehekhiikikaraohada  ( '  they  call 
thettiBflv<-s  altera  water  monster').  A 
Winiii-luiiro  (.'eni-. 

Wabk- oh i.he.da.— Morgan,  Anc  Soe.,  167,  1877. 
Wa-ktce'-iii  i  ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da.— Dofsey  in  ISth 
Hep.  H  ■  •'    ■■■•   •"" 


A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  ju«  below  Wakbt«k  and  adja- 
cent to  it.  at  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w,  Oal. 

Wakhna  ('enortH').  A  band  of  tiie 
Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Walna.— r>orsev,  aller  Clercland,  in  15lb  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  219, 1897.    Waau.— Ibid. 

Wakhahsk,  A  Yurok  villatce  on  lower 
Klaniath  r,  S  m.  below  Weitrbpec,  x.  w, 
Cal.  Not  to  be  tvjnfounded  with  a  place 
called  Wa'ahoi,  7  or  8  m.  downstream. 
Wah-iliaiT.-Olbta  (1851)  In  Hrhoolcrall.  Jud. 
TlibeB,  in.  ise.  1848.  Tak-ai.— McKee  ll»llfn 
Sen.  Ei.  Dov.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  i>ean..  IH,  IMS. 
Wakhahtk.~A.  L.  Kroeber.  inrn,  1907,  Vict- 
d*,— McKee.  op.  ell.,  2I.S.  Vin^-au.— Merer, 
Nach  dem  SacramenU),  aC.  J»t&. 

Wakhtak.  A  Yurok  vitlase  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w.  fal. 

Vakhtek A.   L.    Kroeber.    inrn.    190;.    Waik- 

Uwi.-GlljbB  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trlbi-t 
ni,  IM,  18M. 

Wakichi.  A  former  Maripoean  (Vo- 
kutii)  tril>e  of  California  which  spoke  a 
dialect  ihat  indicates  closest  relationship 
with  the  valley  half  of  the  northern  group 
Of  Yokuto.— Kroeber  in  Cniv.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth,,  u,  260,  1907. 

Wakmnhaoin  (' pumpkin  -  rind  ear- 
ring'),    A  Yankton  Sioux  band. 

Wafiuuhaoii).— Dorscy  In  IStb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Mr, 
1897     Waknubaoi-.— tbid. 

Wakoawiautjik  ( Wdkonhawiaofli}!/',  'they 
ot  the  fox  name.' — W.  J.).  The  Fox 
geiiB  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  _ 

Oduauaaax  — Jes 

•a-Jik.— Montan, 

wia»leif..-Wm.  ji.m-».  iiii  n   iwr. 

Wakokajri  ( '  bine  -  heron  breeiling 
place').  'Two  former  TpperCreek  town?: 
one  on  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.,  the 
other  on  lower  Coosa  r,,  below  Wetumji- 

ka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 

Blav-bsrn  Vaat.— Gatschet,  Creet  Migr.  Leg  ,  I, 
.  ya«»y,— Vaiigondy,  map  Amfrique, 
■" .,AU,).   — 


aneii,  inrn.  190«,    Wi-ka-a-i 


1778  (nn  ui 


Wakem»p(»'<»'5/,map).    A  former     r^tir^S^^Sii^. 


aUXK  Fiipetv.  Ind.  AH.,  i,  289, 1832.  Vieaakav,— 
Bail  ram,  Tni  v..  462. 1791,  V>H»4ria.— Hawkins 
(1799).  Rkelrb.  43,  1848,  Vaok*  Oini.-Wealher 
ford  (1793)  In  An.  State  Papen,  op.  dt.,  Xb. 
Wokskaj.—Alcedo,  I>lc.Oeoe,.v.  844, 17X9,  Wal 
knkay,— HiirlriHQ,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Wakokayi.     A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion. Ok  la. 

WakaU-i.— Oalachet,  CiBek  MlfT.  him.,  n,  Ul, 
lima     ^r.it„^^^  —.tSia  — -»-. 
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-  Wakonda  ( Wa-koTf-da).  A  tenn  em- 
ployed by  the  Omaha,  Ponca)  Osage, 
Quapaw,  Kansa,  Oto«  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
tribes  of  the  Siouan  family  when  the 
power  believed  to  animate  all  natural 
forms  is  spoken  to  or  spoken  of  in  suppli- 
cations or  rituals.  The  dialects  of^  the 
first  five  tribes  are  closely  related;  the 
Omaha  and  Ponca  speak  practically  alike; 
the  Osage,  Quapaw,  and  Kansa  differ 
somewhat  from  tne  former  in  pronuncia- 
tion, while  the  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
have  so  far  changed  their  speech  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  the  others.  The  word 
tvakovcUif  spelled  wakar)da  by  Riggs  in 
his  Dakota  Dictionarv,  is  given  by  him 
as  a  verb  signifying  ^to  reckon  as  holv 
or  sacred,  to  worship';  the  noun  u 
wahaVt  and  is  defined  as  '  a  spirit,  eome- 
thing  consecrated. '  The  same  authori^ 
^ves  the  meaning  of  uxikar),  as  an  aa- 
jective,  as  '  s^)iritual,  sacred,  consecrated, 
wonderful,  mcomprehensible,  mysteri- 
ous. '  The  same  general  meaning  that  runa 
through  the  Dakota  words  toakavda  and 
wakar)  inheres  in  the  word  wakoyda  *8 
used  by  the  Omaha  and  their  cognates: 
with  the  latter  the  word  mav  be  regarded 
as  an  appellative,  for  while  it  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mysterious  all-pervading 
and  life-giving  power  to  which  certain 
anthropomorphic  aspects  are  attributed, 
the  word  is  also  applied  to  objects  or 
phenomena  regarded  as  sacred  or  mys- 
terious. These  two  uses  of  the  word  are 
never  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  When  during  his  fast  the 
Omaha  sings,  ^^Wakovda,  here  need^  he 
stands,  ana  I  am  he!''  his  address  is  to 
**the  power  that  moves,"  ''causes  to 
move,'  that  is,  gives  life;  for  the  ability 
to  move  is  to  the  Omaha  mind  synony- 
mous with  life.  In  this  prayer  the 
Omaha  is  not  crying  to  thoee  forces  or 
forms  spoken  of  as  wakovda  in  songs  that 
relate  to  objects  seen  in  dreams  or  to  sym- 
bols of  magic.  This  distinction  is  some- 
times difficult  for  one  of  another  race  to 
follow,  but  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
the  native  mind  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  wakay  tayka,  the  great  wakarj  or 
spirit  of  the  Dakota,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Omaha  means  by 
vxikor)da.  The  term  'great'  in  wakarj 
tayka  implies  a  comparison,  and  such  an 
idea  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  wakovda, 
for  wakoyda  stands  by  itself,  unlike  any 
other,  and  represents  a  concept  thii 
seems  to  be  born  of  the  Indian's  point  of 
view  toward  nature  and  natural  pnenom- 
ena,  including  man  himself.  To  the 
Omaha  nothing  is  without  life:  the  rock 
lives,  so  do  the  cloud,  the  tree,  the  ani- 
mal. He  projects  his  own  conscibusneas 
upon  all  things,  and  ascribes  to  them  ex- 

Eeriences  anci  characteristics  with  which 
e  is  familiar;  there  is  to  him  something 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 67 


in  common  between  all  creatures  and  all 
natural  forms,  a  something  which  brings 
them  into  existence  and  holds  them  in- 
tact; this  something  he  conceives  of  as 
akin  to  his  own  conscious  being.    The 

Eower  which  thus  brings  to  pass  and 
olds  all  things  in  their  living  form  he 
designates  as  wakoyda.  That  he  anthro- 
pomorphizes this  power  is  evident  from 
nis  supplication,  made  with  fasting  and 
symbols  of  humility,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  awaken  pity  or  compassion,  human 
attributes,  as  ''here  needy  he  stands," 
and  thus  expects  to  win  some  kind  of 
recognition.  He  is  taught  that  when  he 
fasts  and  prays  he  must  not  ask  for  an^ 
special  favor  or  gift;  that  which  he  18 
able  to  receive  will  be  given  him.  This 
teaching  throws  a  side-Tight  on  his  con- 
cept of  vxikovda^  showing  that  it  implies 
intelligence  as  well  as  power;  but  the 
concept  seems  to  be  vague,  and  ideas  dis- 
solve into  indefinitenesB  in  the  "mys- 
terious," the  "incomprehensible"  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  the  unseen 
power  denominated  wakoyda. 

That  there  is  a  creative  aspect  to  um- 
kovda  is  made  clear  from  the  use  of  the 
word  wakoydagi:  gi  is  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion, therefore  the  phenomena  termed 
wakoydagi  evince  something  belonging  to 
or  of  the  power  denominated  wAoyda, 
For  example,  when  a  child  is  first  able  to 
walk,  this  new  manifestation  of  ability  to 
moveaboutiscalled  uxiikot?<ia^;  bntshould 
a  person,  from  sickness  or  other  disability, 
lose  the  power  to  walk,  but  recover  & 
the  act  ofresumption  would  not  be  called 
wakoydoffL  The  first  speech  of  the  child 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  power,  and 
is  wakoydagi.  Wakoyda  is  invisible,  and 
therefore  allied  to  the  idea  of  spirit. 
Objects  seen  in  dreams  or  visions  par- 
take of  the  idea  or  nature  of  spirit,  and 
when  these  objects  speak  to  man  in  an- 
swer to  his  entreaty,  the  act  is  possible 
because  of  the  power  of  wakoyda^  and  the 
object,  be  it  thunder-cloud,  animal,  or 
bird,  seen  and  heard  by  the  dreamer, 
may  be  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  wakoyda, 
but  he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  wa- 
koyda. The  association  in  which  the 
term  wakoyda  is  used  determines  the 
character  of  its  meaning.  Wakoyda^  the 
power  addressed  during  the  fast  as  hay- 
ing power  to  help  the  one  standing  "  in 
n^d,"  is  not  the  same  wakoyda  as  the 
thunder  that  speaks  to  a  man  in  a  dream  is 
sometimes  called;  yet  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  two,  not  unlike  that  siniified 
by  the  term  wakoydagi  when  applied  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  an  ability;  for 
all  power,  whether  shown  in  the  thunder- 
storm, the  hurricane,  the  animals,  or 
man,  is  of  wakoyda.  Whatever  is  mys- 
terious and  beyond  ordinary  experience 
or  effort  approaches  the  realm  of  the  con- 
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cept  which  the  word  wakoyda  signifies  to 
the  Oniatia  and  bis  cognates. 

Wakoijda  is  difficult  to  define,  for  exact 
terms  change  it  from  its  native  uncrys- 
tallize<i  condition  to  something  foreign  to 
aboriginal  thought.  Vague  as  the  con- 
cei)t  seems  t<3  be  to  one  of  another  race, 
to  the  Indian  it  in  as  real  and  as  mysterioos 
as  the  starry  night  or  the  flush  of  the  com- 
ing day.    See  Totem.  (a.  c.  p.  ) 

Wakoaingonechiwek.  An  Algonqoian 
tribe  or  band  living  on  a  river  about  60 
leagues  s.  of  Hudson  bay  and  150  leagues 
N.  w.  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec.  Tney 
were  probably  a  part  of  the  Mistassin  liv- 
ing on  Marten  r. 

KSaK8aK8ohioueU.— Jes.  Rel.,  LX,  244, 1900.  K8a- 
K8ohi8eU.— Jes.  Uel.,  LXiii.  248,  1900.  Koiutkooi- 
koiiesiouek.— .1  its.  Rel .  1072, 54, 1858.  Kouakooikoue- 
■iwek.— Jes.  Rel..  Lxxiii,  60, 1901.  Kwakwakoa- 
ehioueU. — Ibid.,  LX.  245.  Ouiikouiiiffoaeohiouek. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1658,  20, 1858.  Oakouiiiffoueohioaek.— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwan  ( *  village  on  the  river' ). 

A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band. 
"WaBpetogwai)-b6a.— S.  R.  Rigga,  letter  to  Doreey, 
1882  ( tran8. '  real  Wahpetcm " ).  Wakpa-atonwai).— 
Ashlev  quoted  by  Dorsev  In  15th  Itep.  B.  A.  E., 
216,  l'897.  Wakpa  atonw'a".— Ibid.  Wakpaton.^ 
Ashley,  letter  to  Dorscy.  1886.    Watpaton.— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwedan  ( 'those  who  dwell  on 
the  creek ' ).  One  of  the  two  early  divi- 
sions of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  They 
had  their  village  on  Kicecr.,  Minn.  (Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858).  The  Mde- 
wakanton as  des<^ribod  by  Le  Sueur  (1689) 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  this  divi- 
sion alone.  In  1H58  it  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing bands:  Kiyuksa,  Ohanhanska, 
Tacannpisapa,  Anoginajin,  TinUiotonwe, 
and  Oyateshicha. 

Wakpokinyan  (* flies  along  the  creek*). 

A  Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 

Biver  that  flici.— Culbertson  In  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850. 142. 1851.  Wak-po'-ki-an.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  375,  1862.  "^akpokinya.— 
Swift,  letter  to  Dorsey,  18S4.  Wakpokinyaj).— 
Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897.  Wakpo- 
ki«»ya«».— Ibid. 

Waksachi.     A  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the 

Kaweah  r.  drainage,  extending  into  the 

mountains,  in  s.  central  California.    They 

livt*d  al>()ve  the  Wikchamni  and  below 

the  BadwLsha.     Merriam  (Science,  xix. 

916,  1904)  classes  them  as  a  **Paiute'^ 

tribe  in  Eshom  valley,  n.  of  Kaweah  r., 

where  the  renmant  of  the  tribe  appears 

now  to  reside. 

Wack-ia-ohc— Barbour  (1862)  In  Sen,  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  8i>eo.  Hefw.,  255,  1868.  WakeMlaohi.— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  ArchsBol.  and 
Ethnol.,  IV.  121,  1907(Yokuis  pi.  of  Wakaachi). 
WakMMki.— Ibid.  Wasakihei.— Taylor  in  Cai. 
Farmer,  Juno  8,  i860.  Wik'-saoh-i.— Powers  in 
Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  870,  1877.  Woek-aoohe.— 
Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  scss., 
23,iaMj.  Woksaoh-e.— Wesaells  (1853)  In  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th  Cone.,  9i\  scss.,  32,  1857.  Wuk- 
•i'-che.— MerrJain  in  Science,  xix,  916,  June  17, 
1904. 

Waktonila  ( *  the  band  that  kills  no  peo- 
ple').    An  iini(U'ntifie<l  Sioux  band. 
Wak-to-ni-la.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  376, 1862. 


Walakpa  (Wd^idkpa).  A  sammervil- 
laee  of  the  Utkiavinmiat  Eskimo  iu  n. 
Abska. — Murdoch  in  9th  Bep.  £.  A.  K, 
83,  1892. 

Walaknmnt    A  division  of  the  Miwok 

between  the  Ck)6umne  and  Mokelumue 

rs. ,  Cal.    This  name  was  probably  Waka- 

lumni,  another  form  of  Mokelumne. 
WalacmnTiiea.~Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1874. 
Walagninnaa.~Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  vi,  630, 
1846. 

Walaliimni.  A  band  formerly  fre- 
(|uenting  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rs. 
in  central  California.  It  probably  be- 
longed to  the  MoQuelumnan  family. 
WalaUhimni.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (so  called 
by  people  to  the  8.  of  the  territory  mentioned). 
WalaUimni.  —  Ibid.  Wal-Ul-dm-ae.  —  Vfefaeila 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  S4th  Cong.,  3d  sem., 
80. 1857. 

Walam  Olnm.  The  sacred  tribal  chron- 
icle of  the  Lenape  or  Delawaree.  The 
name  signifies  *  painted  tallv'  or  'red 
score,'  from  walam,  'painted,'  particu- 
larly *red  painted,'  and  olum,  'a score  or 
tally.*  The  Walam  Olum  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1836  in  a  work  entitled  '*The 
American  Nations, '  *  by  Constantine  Sam- 
uel Kafinesque,  an  erratic  French  scholar, 
who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  coun- 
try, dying  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  a  translation  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Delaware  language, 
which  was  an  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
sacreil  metrical  legend  of  the  tribe,  re- 
corded in  pictographs  cut  upon  wood, 
which  had  been  ootained  in  1820  bv  a 
Dr  Ward  from  the  Delawares  then  liv- 
ing in  Indiana.  He  claimed  that  the 
original  pictograph  record  had  first  been 
obtained,  but  without  explanation,  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  accompanying 
songs  were  procured  in  the  Lenape  lan- 
^age  from  another  individual,  these  be- 
ing then  translated  by  himself  with  the 
aia  of  variouH  dictionaries.  Although 
considerable  doubt  was  cast  at  the  time 
upon  the  alleged  Indian  record,  Brinton, 
after  a  critical  investigation,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  genuine  native 
production,  and  it  is  now  known  that  sim- 
ilar ritual  records  upon  wood  or  birch- 
bark  are  common  to  several  cognate 
tribes,  notably  the  Chippewa. 

After  the  death  of  Rannesque  his  manu- 
scripts were  scattered,  those  of  the  Walam 
Olum  finally  chroming  into  the  hands  of 
Squier,  who  again  brought  the  leeend  to 

Sublic  attention  in  a  paper  r^id  berore  the 
few  York  Historical  Society  in  1848, 
which  was  published  in  the  American 
Review  of  Feb.  1849,  reprinted  by  Beach 
in  his  Indian  Miscellany  in  1877,  and  again 
in  a  later  (15th)  edition  of  Drake's  Abo- 
riginal Races  o£  North  America.  All  of 
rhese  reprints  were  more  or  less  inaccu- 
tate  and  incomplete,  and  it  remained  for 
Brinton  to  publinh  the  complete  pictog- 
raphy, text,  and  tradition,  with  notes  and 


crilical  iiiveplijralion  of  the  wlir.le  Piib- 
ji-ct,  with  the  avi  nt  native  Li'iia|>e(H-hiit- 
ani,  iu  ''  The  Leiu'it"''  &nd  their  iAtn:ni\e, 
wirh  thtt  (.■oiuiileta  ttixt  and  evmlioln  of 
tli«  Wnlaiu  Olutu,"  as  Ni>.  5  of  his  H- 
hniry  o(  AboriginiUAmt'rii'aii  Literature, 
Philu..  laSo. 

Afivr  BiftinR  tlie  evidence  as  to  ila  ao- 
thi-nticity,  Brinton  foneludes  (p.  158): 
"  Ititiitpiiiiiiiie  native  priKluctioii,  which 
wan  reiH-ate<l  orally  to  euuic  one  indiffer- 
ently L-iinversiint  with  the  Di-lawBre  lan- 
(ru!iKe,wliown)teitdowntothebi'i'tofliiH 
ability.  In  its  prcaent  tnriii  it  cam,  as  a 
whole,  lay  no  daim  either  to  aiitii[uity  or 
toiiurityoflintfuiKticfonn.  Yi>t,a»anaii- 
thentiu  luiHlern  vemioii,  iilichtly  coloreil 
bf  EaroiK-ati  ti^'hinjcM,  of  the  ancient 
tnt>al  tniditirinM,  it  iit  will  worth  iirtMT- 
vatioii  ami  will  re|>By  nii>re  Study  m  the 
fDliirotlian  is  ttiven  it  in  this  volmnf. 
The  narrator  waa  probably  oneol  the  na- 
tive diiefs  or  prii'sts,  wbohaii  8|H.'nt  hi^ 
lifo  in  the  Ohio  aii'l  Iiidmiia  towns  of 
the  I.enniH',  and  who,  though  with  Konie 
knowlf<lt!eof  OhriHtiun  instruction,  i >re- 
ferreilthciiak.'anriti'H.lejcend)',  au[lmvth!< 
of  hixanittitors.  I'roliiililv  certain  [inen 
and  ii;i.'«i)R'8  weron-iientiilintbearehaie 
forni  in  which  they  hail  been  handed  (lowti 
forKeneration.'^,"  (.1.  ».) 

Walapfti  (X-w.ilai>ni\,",  'fine  tr.f 
fiilk.' — IJarringtonl.      A    Yuman    tribe 


f  Arizona,  occnpving  Ilnalapni, 
ai,  Jiiid  S;i,Taniento  valleyM,  tlie  (. 
nd  A<|iiariiiM  niti'.  foruiing  the  t 
rn  part  nf    their    rnnKc.      Thi'v 


rhivfly  by  the  I'haee  and  on  ^>otH  and 
BCi'dH.  They  art"  will  b.i  have  iH-en  liniv© 
and  enterprir^ing,  lint  iihytiiralty  inferior 
ti'thi'Miilmve.  TheIlAVU8npiii,  U'lio  uro 
an  offHlioiit,  speak  a  clum' I y -related  lun- 
fiiii\\^\.  The  Wulaiat  iininhiToil  T-'8  in 
ISKli.fm  inlHil7,and4J«iinl«10.  Tliey 
an)  under  the  admin ixtratiiin  of  a  si-hool 
cniH'iinteiidi-nt  on  tlie  Walafnu  res.  of 
T;U).SHi)  acres  iu  y.  w.  Arizona,  and  are 
making  little  proKn^H  in  civilisation. 
They  cnlt  ivatod  only  hi  acres  durinR  1!J(H, 
hut  owned  :^,<)00hi>r»?ti.  ThonanicBiinta 
Ma^„'a^ita  was  applicl  by  the  Spaniarda 
to  one  of  tlii'ir  raniThcriaa. 

E'P>.— A.  Itnlll^kH.lurn.  l9Mi  (BlTrn  M  thHrnwn 
ii.iiiii'l.  Oulllbi.— U>ri'<>«lint1).  Illury.4(M.  I'JOO 
lYuvdiuil  iMinx-l.  OiuUiTs.— IliM.,  4" 
liraitHr  iiWln<'il7  ft  --■  ■■  '■■ 
•Itiuily  tlia  Riiue). 
Iii'l..  ti,  ]UI,Ili<M(*tdiii'rrp<!«lilu':  Yiuim  luiDir; 
/r<iNii/ix>l  h  tho  BiiUktc  farm,  Ibiil.,  p.  114]. 
Kak-YiOMM.— H1ilin>li>,  Kxn.  Ban  Dk«o  In  (\Ho- 
nuiu  K..  17.  lK.il.  Sb«]«iiiiL-Whlle,  HK.  libit. 
.......   1.J1.  s.   1H7S.    Hamlpu—CiinK  N' 


liiil..n.llS,I«Ml'[ilnci7]Kiiple':  Hmii'niiii 
i>).  BAwQ|.lir*l.-KirInKla(itMtDlTMi), 
Thi>.  V*U  (iMiiii.  'Dimnilntn  ruuhlu'].    B>- 


originally  llvi 

^  on  niiiMle  Colorad..  r., 

almvctlie  Mi 

iiivc  triU-.  fi-oni  the  great 

bend  east «  an 

1,   well    into  the    interior 

^     -sMS.,».A.K.,VilM.    L_ 

Tii't.  Aff.  K.i>.  \nA.  Wl.  IWI.  BaaluaiL-L..  _ 
.MT.Ri'|i..1W.lKt^.  HuUp^— Ibl<l..lltaT,>IV5.IMH. 
HulUpu*.  Tinr  In  K<'i>.  »,t:  War,  |>l.  i,  «, 
l>.iV<-UI.  HuUlopi.— I'buiilH*.  MS.,  B.  A.  K.^MH. 
Biwlgpii*.  — Tn.t.AIT.Rv|>..ll«l.lIiClMA.  kiul- 
puih.— WUiii>lu,  rui'.  B.  B.  Itup.,  til,  pC  S  U, 


doo 

test  (Yuma  akme):  HhalBUL-rlnd.  AfT.  Rft- 
186S.S9(Kle64.  BiulFM.r-U.)iSUil.,xxni.3iT,1'ihV 
BnUufi.— Ind.  AIT.  Reti.  IMV.  SMI,  li6»:  BnU- 
pal.— Ibid,.  34d,  1H7T.  J*flulUp*l.-<tiirci'«  <  17T6I , 
Dbiry.SIK.lWa.  Jicnllmpu.— Uarc^tlTiD-TGj.mlB- 
quoted  byOruEOO  y  Hfrni.aK«„-ll,lM4.  Itgajt,- 
pu.— Eacudeni.  Nul.  E»lad.  du  Chlhiiabua,  2», 
UH.  JilluuHli.— aiirces.ori  [;1(..3U9.  la^uln- 
tul.—TiiM.  roup  (1777).  In  Baiicrod,  Aril,  oiid  N, 
Hex..  333,  IKN,  fuiulliHi.— *]iiri\iH  (1776-761, 
quo(«dl>yBancTDR,lbtd„SM.  MtM^tci-rij^.— 
C[>rbiuiIvr,M8..B.A.E..'/7,lN78-7S(-iH!0]ilututbp 
north'  m:  Yavapnl  name).  Osbp.— WD  KulP, 
Relzen.  160.  IWffi  (lima  mme).    Oop.— Ibid,  (ul- 

Zeltarhi.  I.  Elhnol.,  W,  1886  ('people  f»r  down 
river';  YuTapnl  name).     B«t£  Uinlslma.— ten 

"— e,  Bynonymfc,  7,  1884  (Hnpl  '      "■" 

ir».— aaWt'het,  Vuma-Sprachst 


WALA8 — WALLIK 


SSR, 


i-UapiM.— l>f 


Brlljii   Jour   Klhnc 

W.'iXV  (Chi'mehiiuVrnfline)7'X»wia"''»p«.— 
BarrinRloa  In  Jour,  Am.  Folk-lore,  Xii.  324. 1»UK 
('  pine-lruu  lolk':  ovii  iiamt'). 

WaUi  {Wa'lM,  'the  great  ones').  A 
gens  of  the  Nukoaktok  and  of  the  Maniale- 
lekala  Kwakiutl  tribei'. — Boan  in  licp. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mua.  1895.  329,  1897. 

Walai  EwftkintI  ( 'theRreat  KwakintI ' ). 
A  eeptof  the  true  Kwakiutl,  coriiiirbing 
the  Tsentaenkaio,  Gyekem,  Wauli|>oi', 
Tlekeni,  andTtctlketegent^a.  Pop.  30 in 
1889,  the  last  time  they  were  enumerated 
separately, 

UhniliU— Bonn  In  Rep.  U.  R,  Nat.  Mub.  imh, a^U. 


petKleiit.  By  treaty  of  1855  they  Were  re- 
move<l  to  the  Umatilla  res.  in  Oregon, 
where  they  are  now  (1910)  said  to  num- 
ber 461,  liut  are  much  mised  with 
Kez  I'tTc^B,  I'malilla.  and  Cayose.  Id 
tlie  Wa^t-o  treaty  of  1855,  by  which  the 
Warm  t^|>rinL[8  roH.  waa  established,  a 
nuiiilier  of  tjliahaiitian  tribes  or  bMide 
are  mentioned  as  diviidons  of  the  WalU- 
walla  which  had  uu  real  connection  with 
thattri1>e.  (i.  f.) 

OiulU-OuillL— DliBot  do  MnCraa,  Oreg.,  II,  Sffi, 
1M4.  OiuUu^iwUu.— Stuart  la  Noiit.  Ann 
Voy..  XTi,  W,  IIUI.  'WahUhwahlab.— Domenerh. 
Deaenj<N.Am.,ii.lSfl,1860.  'WaUwalL-Uallailn 
In  Tnins,  Am.  Elhnol.  Boc..  li.JS.  1M8,  Wal^ 
Walti.—Gaw,  Jour,  103.  IWIT.  Wallah  Wallali.— 
Ptpvrn^  til  Hid.  An,  B<'p..  ae.  IMO.  ITal.la-ml- 
la,-Ra«.  Jour..  iUfh  im.  Walla- Vallaha.—WT- 
olh  (IHIHI  in  »'hoi>|praIt,  Ind,  Tribcx,  i.  £tl.  IXEil. 
VaUa-Wallapnin  — Lonl,  Nal.  in  BhI.  Col..  M6. 


7  (*tl._    

«.— I^nl,  Natl 


.me). 


raaaaXwi 


n  Brit.  Col.,' 
.H.op.iH,,!  ■ 


-Ibid, 


Walekhe  (  Wa-B-ktie).  The  site  oF  an 
old  villBRe  pr<rt)ably  occupied  by  San  Liiia 
Obisi>o  liKlians,  on  Baiita  Maria  cr.,  San 
Luis  Ohispo  CO.,  Cal. — Schumacher  in 
Smilhson.  Hep.  1874,  343,  1875. 

Wallansgr,     See  Woolymiig. 

WalUnmi.  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly within  10  in.  of  SantaCrtu  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  I860. 

WalIawalU( 'little  river'}.  AShahap- 
tian  tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Walla- 
walla  r.  and  alotit;  the  b.  hank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia from  Snake  r.  nearly  to  the  Uma- 
tilla in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Wliile 
adislinct  dialect,  their  langat^  is  closely 
related  to  the  Ken  I'err/'.  Their  nnmber 
was  efltimate<l  by  I.,ewis  and  Clark  as  1,600 
in  180'),  but  it  iacertain  thin  figure  includ- 
ed other  bands  now  recognized  as  Inde- 


.    Willi  kwl- 


18W. 

WalaiDomoqoii.  An  ancestor  of  a  Kwa- 
kiutl gens  whose  name  wiis  sonietlmeH 
given  to  the  gena  itself. — Boa.s  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

WalBghanitwolkan  ('l>oil  food  with  the 
munch  skin').  A  band  of  the  Brulf 
Teton  Sioiis. 

Tkua  that  boil  their  dithx.— Culbcrlmi)  in  Smltli- 
toa.  Rc|..  18.W.  m.  IWl.  Wal«*a-a5-wohaij.— Di.r- 
..,..-^. ...... „j,  ._  ,5(1,  Rtp.  B.  A.  E,,Sl», 


Wol-Uw-ind.lah.~lbld..  1 


,203.1807.    Wal- 

-  - ,    nuoteil    by   Schnolcnfti 
l&iS.    WaUnabM.-Oaltaiin 

InTrana.  Am,  AnUq.Boc.n.  irittp.]sa«.  Walln 
Wallow.— U«iB  and  CUrk  Siped..  Oone*  ed.. 
»S9,18«.  WollahwolUh.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep..»£,  IKL 
Wollaolla,— Mor«c,  Rep.  to  Bee.  Wnr,  WO.  ISO. 
WolUmlU.  — Iblil,.  369,     WollavollahL— Uwtl 

andCliir'   "        '    " — 

Ibid,.  I, 


Wallet*.    See  Receptadet. 

Wallie  (from  uiiUiui,  'down  below').  A 
nnme  add  to  have  been  applied  by  Yo- 
semite  Indians  to  all  tribes  living  below 
them,  ason  tlic  Stanislaus  and  Toolumne 
rs.jCal.  I'nilmblyonly  the  country,  not 
its  inhabitants,  were  actually  ao  called. 
Most  or  all  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Moiiiu-lumiinn  familv. 

Wallao, -I'lilri.k  In  Ind.'Afl.  Rep.  18G6.  310.  Iffil 
(ap]ilii'dli>  I  udiaiiHul  Tuolumne  CO.,  CaL).    Wtl'- 


BDLL.  30] 


WALPAPI WALPI 


11.— Poweis  Id  Com.  N.  A,  Ethnol..  in.  349,  IHTT. 
W»1U«».— Pomeni  In  Overland  Mo.,  x.  32S,  1871, 

Walpapi.  A  Shoshonean  divieion,  be- 
longing to  the  Mono-PaviottK)  branch  of 
the  family,  doeelv  affiliaied  with  the 
Yahuekin,  with  wlioni  they  have  been 
officiallv  associated  for  nearly  half  a  ceo- 
tuij'.  By  treaty  of  Auk.  IJi,  18(.'5,  they 
ceded  their  temt^iry  alwut  the  shores 
of  Goose,  Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney 
lakes,  Oregon,  end  were  assigned  Jancis 
In  the 8.  part  of  Klamath  res.,  established 
the  previous  year.  The  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahuakin  together  have  niimbere<i  135 
to  166  persons  between  1877  and  1R91. 
Id  1906  the  combined  bands  (offlriallv 
designated  a8"Paiule")  on  the  Klainain 
res.  numbered  113;  in  1909,  103.  Two  of 
their  settlements  or  camping  places  are 
Chakeletaiwish  and  Kostuets,  oi'ciiided 
also  by  Yahuskin.  Their  great  war  chief 
Pauline,  also  called  Panaine,  Paulihe, 
I^u-le-nee,  and  Pali-ni-nees,  was  killed 
in  1867. 

VgU-Hh-p*  BaakM,— Applemtc  in  Inil,  Aff.  Kep.. 
St.  IMS.  Faoliu'i  bud.  — HuntlnKlon,  Ibtil., 
US,  1II6&.  Wiai-Pit)i-?«.— U  S.  SUtl.  BI  Lnrsr,  IV, 
21*.  1M9.  W^ftUft  BaikM.— Ind.  All.  Kup„  74. 
Igl4.    W>l-Hli-i>H8iiat«.— Ibli..(l2,  INT'*.     Wil- 


milh  IndA,  ii,  xixv,  l!i»U.    WaUuht 


Ind.  Aff,  Rcp^ 


,.    Woll-pl 


■P*.— Hunting- 
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buihlings  is  the  oldest,  having  t>een  orift- 
iiially  built  by  the  Bear  ajid  Snake  clans. 
The  main  ]>laza  or  court  lies  e.  of  this 
row,  and  ciiinmunication  with  the  rear 
court  of  the  village  is  by  means  of  an 
alley,  roofed  by  buildings.  There  is  a 
similar  covered  entrance  at  the  s.  end. 
The  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  are 

Krformed  in  rooms  called  kivas  and  ki- 
l^',  the  forjiier  isolated  from  the  house 
)>rou|>H  and  used  by  fraternities  of  prieeta 
composed  of  different  clans,  while  the 
kihuH  arc  generally  limited  in  use  to  cer- 
tain clans.  The  kivas  are  rectangular 
subterrancBii  rooms  oriented  to  the  Horn 
cardinal  points,  and  are  entered  by  lad- 
ders from  the  roofs.  Each  kiva  has  an 
elevated  floor,  for  the  use  of  spectators,  at 
the  K.  end,  a  flrehole  in  the  middle  of 


..roiniiid.  Aff.  I    ,  , 

Talpi  (from  viala,  'gap',  'notch';  opi, 
locative: 'Placeofthe  notch,' in  allusion  to 
a  gap  in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  siliiatcd). 
One  of  the  0  villages  of  the  Hopi  (q.  v. )  in 
K.  s.  Arizona,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
East  mesa,  at  it^s.  end  (foraaillustratiiin, 
see  Piteblot).  The  ancestral  clans  which 
founded  Walpi  built  their  first  villase 
below  the  present  site,  on  the  n.  w.  side 
of  the  mesa  pointamon^  the  foot-hills  on 
the  lowest  terrace;  this  sitaisnow  marked 
by  a  ruin  called  Kuchaptuvela,  'Ash-hill 
terrace'.  About  1629  the  village  was 
moved toahigherterrace,  onthew.point 
of  the  roesa,  at  a  site  covered  with  ruins 
known  as  Kieakohi  (q.  v. ),  'Place  of  the 
ladder  house,'  where  vox  built  a  mission 
chapel  the  remains  of  walls  of  which  may 
still  be  traced.  Durinf^  a  lar^  part  of 
the  17th  century  Sosnish  missionaries 
latxired  here,  but  witti  slight  success,  and 
in  I(i80,  as  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  reliellion 
(see  P'ltl-ios),  the  mission  wiw  deetroyed 
and  the  missionary  killed,  riittingan  end 
to  efforts  to  ('hri3iiani7«  toe  Hopi  until 
after  Arizona  passed  into  pocsei'i'ion  of 
the  United  l^tates.  A  short  time  after 
the  deetnictlon  of  the  mission,  ini[>elled 
by  tear  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing 
littacks  of  Apache,  NavaFiO.  and  Ute,  tiie 
village  wns  renioveil  to  the  tnp  of  the 
rocky  mesa  where  it  now  stands.  Walpi 
has  three  rows  of  houses  separated  by 
courts.  The  middle  or  largest  row  is  four 
stories  high,  long  and  narrow,  and  pre- 
sents a  broken  sky-line.    This  row  of 


ihe  floor,  and  a  symbolic  opening,  called 
the  sipapu,  in  tlie  floor.  There  are  five 
kivas  in  Walpi,  four  of  which  are  built 
in  recesses  and  walled  up  on  the  outside; 
the  Hfth  is  constnicteil  in  a  depression 
are  known  as  the 
va'),  Wikiwaliobi- 
kiva'),  Alkiva('Hom 
kiva'),  Chivatokiva  ('Goat  kiva'),  and 
Nacalikiva  ('Half-way  kiva').  The  ki- 
hiis  are  known  as  the  Flute  kihu,  the 
Hxm  kihu,  and  the  Warrior  kihu.  The 
western  row  of  houses,  sepsiated  by  ft 

t>urt  from  the  Bear-Snake  row,  was- built 
y  Flute  and  related  clans;  theshortrow 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  mesa,  once  popu- 
lous, has  now  fallen  intodieuse.  In  early 
days  it  waa  occupied  by  the  Am  cUn, 
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whose  descendants  now  inhabit  Sioho- 
movi. 

A  nuiyhroom-shaped  rock,  the  result  of 
subaerial  erosion,  stands  in  the  open  area 
on  the  H.  E.  side  of  the  village,  and  near 
this  rock  the  iniblic  portion  of  the  Snake 
Dancti  (q.  v.)  and  of  other  ceremonies  is 
held. 

Tlie  direct  trails  to  Walpi  are  steep  and 
in  some  places  diflioult.  Many  years  ago 
part  of  th(>  ascent  was  made  at  the  8.  e. 
side  by  a  la<lder  drawn  up  at  night.  The 
N.  E.  trail  into  Walpi  is  the  most  acces- 
sible, having  l)een  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  population  of  Walpi 
is  mixed  with  Tewa  and  other  progressive 
Pueblo  peoi)les,  and  has  been  in  closer 
contj\ct  with  the  whites  than  any  other 
Hopi  pueblo.  The  progressive  character 
of  the  Walpi  people  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  modern  houses  built  in  recent 
years  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  near  the 
springs  and  fields. 

The  following  groups  of  clans,  among 
others,  are  represented  at  Walpi:  Chua 
(Snake),  Honau  ( Bear),  Kachina  ( Sacred 
Dancer),  Patki  (Cloud),  Pakab  (Reed  or 
Arrow),  Kokop  (Firewood),  Asa  (Tansy 
Mustard),  Tuwa-Kukuch  (Sand-Lizard), 
Lengya  (Flute),  Ala  (Horn),  and  Piba- 
Tabo  (Tobacco- Rabbit).  The  ancestors 
of  these  clans  lived  in  pueblo  or  cliff 
houses,  now  niins,  situated  in  various 
directions  and  in  some  cases  remote  from 
Walpi.  The  original  settlers  were  the 
Bear  people,  who  are  reputed  to  have 
come  from  Jemez  (q.  v.).  These  colo- 
nists were  later  joined  by  the  Snake  and 
Horn  peoples,  whose  ancestors  lived  in 
extreme  n.  Arizona.  The  Kachina  clan 
came  from  the  e.  ;  the  Reed  people  are 
descendants  of  women  captured  at  a 
Hopi  town,  now  a  ruin,  called  Awatobi. 
The  Kokop  clan  came  from  Jemez,  and 
made  Walpi  their  home  after  the  fall  of 
their  own  pueblo,  Sikyatki,  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  Patki,  Kukuch,  and  Piba- 
Tabo  originally  came  from  the  s.,  where 
ruins  of  their  j)ueblos  are  still  visible  at 
Winslow  and  near  Hardy,  Ariz.,  on 
Little  Colrirado  r.  The  Flute  people 
came  from  n.  Arizona,  where  they  once 
lived  with  the  Horn  and  Snake  clans. 
The  Asa  migrated  from  Zuili.  Thesocio- 
logic  history  and  growth  of  Walpi  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Formed  by  Bear  clans;  (2) 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Snake  clans; 
(3)  enlarged  by  clans  after  the  overthrow 
of  Sikyatki;  (4)  destruction  of  Awatobi 
and  assimilation  of  many  clans  there- 
from ;  (5)  advent  of  Asa  clans  from  Zufii; 
(6)  a<lvent  of  clans  from  the  Little  Colo- 
rado; (7)  advent  of  the  Tewa  clans,  some 
of  whose  descendants  now  live  in  Hano. 

The  population  now  numbers  about  2(X), 
but  according  to  Vetan(!urt  it  had  about 
1,200  inhabitants  in  1680.  This  estimate  is 
evidently  exaggerated. 


Consult  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Moqois,  1884;  Donaldson,  Moqui  Indians 
of  Arizona,  1893;  Fewkes,  various  writ- 
ings in  Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  Am.  Anthr.,  and 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance,  1898;  V.  Mindeleff  in  8th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  C.  Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1900,  and  the  writings  citeil 
below.  (j.  w.  F. ) 

AUki.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  611, 1900 
('Horn  hou'*e,'  on  account  of  the  many  Horn  (Ala) 
people  there:  traditional  name).  Cuelpe. — Parke, 
map  of  N.  Mt'x..  1861;  Davis,  El  Grinfro.  ll'». 
1857.  Et-tah-kin-nee.— Eaton  in  Schoolcraft.  Intl. 
Tribe?,  iv,  220,  1854  (Navaho  name).  Otialpa.— 
Garces  (177G),  Diary,  8M,  1900.  OualpM.— Ibid., 
360.  OualpL— PormH  (ca.  1630)  qaoted  by  Vetan- 
curt,  Menolog.  Fran.,  211.  212.  1871.  Oualpi- 
mft».— Vetaucurt  (1693)  in  T^tro  Mex.,  iii,  S22, 
1871.  6uelp«e.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  10, 
1863  (or  HiiHl[)ee).     HoepeekM. — Eastman,  map 

il853)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25. 1851 
[om  Pueblo.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  611, 
1900  (or  Ala kl).  Ettallpi.— Alcedo.Dicc  Gcoe .,  n, 
379, 1787.  Hu£l-p«.— Wn  Kate,  Reizen  iu  N.  A., 
242,  1885.  Eualpeo. -Beadle,  Undeveloped  We9t, 
570,  1873.  Eual-p«e.— Ives,  Colo.  R,.  map,  1.%1. 
Hualpi.— Villa-Seflor,  Theatre  Am.,  ii,  425,  1748. 
Hualpv.— Loew  in  Pop.  Scl.  Mo.,  v,  8.'>2,  July  1874. 
Hualvi.— Locw  (1875)  in  Wheeler.  Surv.  Rep,,  vn. 
^45, 1879.  Huatl-vi.— Ix>cw  in  Add.  Rep.  Wheeler 
Surv.,  178,  1875.  I-ya'-kIn.--A.  M.  Stephen,  infn, 
1887  ('high  hoiLse':  Navaho  name).  Jaao- 
goalpa.— Garc<^s  (1776)  quot^  by  Bancroft,  Arix. 
and  N.  Mex.,  137. 395. 1889  (apparently  a  mLstaken 
combination  of  Hano  and  Walpi).  Jnal-pL— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  133,  1870.  Ho'-qoL— 
Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1877  (or  Guar-pi). 
Obiki.— Loew  in  Pop.  Sci.Mo.,v,352.  July  1874 ("er- 
roneously called  Hualpy").  O-pe'-ki. — JaclL%>n 
cited  bv  Barl)er  in  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1877  (or 
GuaP-pl).  O-pi-ji-que.— Ward  (1861)  qnoted  by 
Donaldson.  Moqui  Pueblo  IndA..14,1893.  OpyiqoL— 
Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19.  1863.  Opqoiv*.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind. Tribes.  1.519, 1851.  Opqviivi.— Cal- 
houn <iuoted  by  Donaldson,  Mouai  l*ueblo  Indi*., 
14,1893.  auai-1-pi.— Donaldson,  ibid,  (rainprintof 
Whipple's Gu&l-pl) .  8.  BentardinoOualni.— Vargait 
(1692)  quoted  bvBanrroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.. 201, 
1889.  Talvoi.— Rjcudero,  Not.  Eatad.  de  Chihua- 
hua. 231,  1H34  (probably  identical).  Wa-ei-pi.— 
Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  810, 1«91.  Walla-pi.— 
Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1877.  WiQ-pi.— ten 
KaU'.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  454, 1885  (or  HuAl-p^ ).  Wal- 
pi.— (.Common  form.  Walpiaaa. — Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vn,  396,  1894  (the  people).  Waahpi.— 
Hod^fe,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Acoma  form). 
Wathl-pl-e.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii.  pt. 
3.  13,  1S5(>  (Zufii  name).  Wolapi.^Shufeldt.  In- 
dian Tvpes  of  Beauty,  10. 1891.  Wol-pi.— Powell 
In  Scribner's  Mag.,  202,  Dec  1875. 

Wamdisapa*!  Band.  One  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Wahpekute  Sioux,  of  which 
Wamdisapa  ( Black  Kagle)  was  chief  be- 
tween 1842  and  1851.  Their  predatory 
habits  k^  to  and  prolonged  a  war  with 
the  8auk  and  Foxes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  separate^l  from  the  main  bodv 
of  Wahpekute  t>efore  1851,  g^oiug  to  Ver- 
milion r.,  8.  Dak.  Sul»e<jnentlv  Inkpa- 
duta  (Scarlet  Point)  waschief  of  t)ieband, 
whicli,  after  becoiuing  reduced  to  10  or 
15  lodjjjcs,  was  known  by  his  name.  They 
returned  to  Spirit  lake  and  Des  Moines  r., 
and,  their  lands  having  been  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Mendota,  Minn. ,  in  1851 ,  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Government, 
Their  rijjjht  to  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  Ixjing  refused,  they  murdered 
the  settlers  and  were  hunted  down  by 
soldiers. 
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BUflk  Eagle  Pi  band].— Flandrau  in  Minn.  HisL 
Coll.,  Ill,  387. 1880.  Ink-pa-du-ur'a  band] .—Ibid. 
Ink-pah-doo-U  band.— Hatch  in  H.  R.  Ml80.  Doc. 


167,  44th  Con^.,  lat  seas..  424, 1876.  Wam-di-Mpa*a 
people.— Fland ran,  op.  cit. 

Wamditanka  ('Great  war  eagle').  A 
chief  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  uprising 
in  1862;  commonly  called  Big  Eagle,  and 
sometimes  known  as  Jerome  Big  Eagle. 
According  to  his  personal  narrative,  re- 
corded by  R.  L.  Holcombe  (Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  pt.  3,  382-400,  1894),  he 
was  bom  in  1827  at  the  Indian  village 
near  the  site  of  Mendota,  Dakota  co., 
Minn.,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Gray  Iron,  succeeded  him  as  chief.  In 
his  youth  he  often  went  with  war  parties 
aeainst  the  Chippewa  and  other  enemies 
of  his  tribe,  and  on  oct^asion  wore  a  head- 
dress with  six  feathers  representing  as 
many  Chippewa  scalps  taken  by  him. 
Although  Wamditanka  took  part  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  uprising  of  1862,  he 
claims  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
massacres  of  the  settlers,  but  even  used 
his  influence,  in  some  instances,  to  save 
from  death  both  whites  and  converted 
mixed-bloods.  The  evidence  shows  this 
claim  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
that  he  was  perhaps  pressed  into  the  war 
by  his  people.  At  tins  time  his  village 
was  on  Crow  cr.,  in  McLeod  co.,  Minn. 
His  band  consisted  of  about  150  to  200 
persons,  including  about  40  warriors. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie, 
Minn.,  in  1862,  Wamditanka  and  his 
band,  with  others,  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sibley.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment, 
part  of  the  time  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the 
remainder  at  Rock  Island,  111.  After  his 
discharge  he  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. He  was  twice  married;  his  second 
wife  was  still  alive  in  1894,  at  which  time 
his  home  was  at  Granite  Falls,  Yellow 
Medicine  co.,  Minn.  He  visited  Wash- 
ington with  a  delegation  of  his  tribe  in 
1858,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  negotiated  June  19 
of  that  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Wamesit.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  occupying  the  s. 
bank  of  Merrimac  r.  below  the  mouth 
of  Concord  r.,  Mass.  In  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675  they  suffered  severely  and 
decreased  so  greatly  that  in  1686  they 
sold  their  territory  and  probably  joined 
the  other  Pennacook  at  St  Francis  in 
Canada. 

Paootueketts.— San  ford.  U.  S.,  cxxxix,  1819.  Paw- 
tnoketu.— Farmer  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Ooll.,  i,  219, 
1824.  WambeiitU.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  286. 1859. 

Wamesit  The  village  of  the  Wamesit, 
situated  near  the  present  Lowell,  Mass.  It 
was  the  gathering  place  of  the  confeder- 
acy during  the  fishing  season;  hence  the 
name.    It  was  one  ot  the  Praying  towns 


before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675. 

Pautoket- Eliot  (1651)  in  Mam.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.. 
8d  8.,  IV,  123,  1884  {iTompautuk,  'falls').  Paw- 
taoket— Eliot  (1651).  ibid.,  168.  Pawtukett— 
Qookin  (CO.  1674)  quoted  by  Vatcr,  Mith.,  pt.  3, 
sec.  8.  877,  1816.  Wanaeatet— Writer  of  1676 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Cbron.,  126, 1836.  Wama- 
•it— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiii. 
626, 1881.  Wameset— Record  of  1676  in  N.  H.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  99.  1832.  Wamesit— Gookin  (1674) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  1. 163, 1806.  wam- 
meset—Hubbard  (1680).  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  32,  1815. 
Wamesut— Tookcr  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  285,  1897. 
Waymesaiek.— Deed  of  1686  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  VI.  278, 1800. 

Wammikan.  A  raft  of  hewed  logs,  upon 
which  is  constructed  a  nhanty,  provided 
with  cooking  and  sleeping  arrangements. 
See  Wajiigarif  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption, (w.  R.  G.) 

Wamnnghaoin  ('shell  ear  pendant'). 
A  band  of  the  Sihasapa  or  Black  foot 
Sioux. 

Wamaufa-oii).- Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.    Wamnoxa-oiB.— Ibid. 

Wampampeag.  See  Wampum, 
Wampanoag  (* eastern  people').  One 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  New  England. 
Their  proj)er  territory  appears  to  have 
been  the  p(*nin8ulaon  the  e.  shore  of  Nar- 
ragansett  bav  now  included  in  Bristol  co.. 
R.  I.,  and  the  adjacent  parts  in  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.  The  Wampanoag  chiefs  ruled 
all  the  country  extending  e.  from  Narra- 
gansett  ba^  and  Pawtucketr.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  including  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Rhode 
Island  in  the  bay  was  also  at  one  time 
the  property  of  this  tribe,  but  was  con- 
quered from  them  by  the  Narraganset, 
who  occupied  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay. 
On  the  N.  their  territory  bordered  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Massachuset  confed- 
eracy. The  Nauset  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Saconnet  near  Compton,  K.  I.,  although 
belonjxing  to  the  group,  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  independent.  Goe- 
nold  visited  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1602 
and  'trafficked  amicably  with  the  na- 
tives. '  *  Other  explorers,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  viuited  the  region 
and  provoked  the  natives  by  ill  treat- 
ment. Cham  plain  found  those  of  C.  Cod 
unfriendly,  probably  on  account  of  pre- 
vious ill  treatment,  and  had  an  encounter 
with  them.  When  the  English  settled 
at  Plymouth  in  1620  the  Wampanoag 
were  said  to  have  about  .%  villages, 
and  most  have  been  much  stronger 
before  the  great  pestilence  of  1617  nearly 
depopulate  the  southern  New  England 
coast.  Their  chief  was  Ma^asoit,  who 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
colonists,  which  he  fwth fully  observed 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  known  to  the  English  as 
King  Philip.  The  bad  treatment  of  the 
whites  and  their  encroachment  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  led  this  chief,  then 
at  the  head  of  500  warriora  of  his  own 
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tribe,  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the 
Indians  from  Merrimac  r.  to  the 
Thames  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  or 
exterminating  the  whites.  The  war, 
which  began  in  1675  and  lasted  2  years, 
was  the  most  destructive  in  the  history 
of  New  England  and  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  Indians.  Philip  and  the  leading 
chiefs  were  killed,  the  Wampanoag  and 
Narraganset  were  practically  extermi- 
nated, and  the  survivors  fled  to  the  inte- 
rior tribes.  Many  of  those  who  surren- 
dered were  sold  into  slavery,  and  others 
ioined  the  various  Praying  villages  in  s. 
Massachusetts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Wampanoag  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try joined  the  Saconnet.  The  Indians 
01  C.  CJod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  gen- 
erally remained  faithful  to  the  whites, 
the  latter  persistently  refusiuj^  to  comply 
with  Philip's  solicitations  to  join  him  in 
the  contest. 

The  principal  village  of  the  Wampa- 
noag, wnere  the  head  chief  resided,  was 
Po]u,noket.  Other  villages  probablv  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  were  Acushnet, 
Agawam,  Assameekg,  Assawompset,  As- 
sonet,  Betty's  Neck,  Ohaubaqueduck, 
Coaxet,  Cohannet,  Cooxissett,  Cowsump- 
sit,  Gayhead,  Herring  Pond,  Jones  River, 
Kitteaumut,  Loquas^uscit,  Mattakeset, 
Mattapoiset,  Miacomit,  Munponset,  Na- 
masket,  Nashamoiess,  Nashanekammuck, 
Nukkehkummees,  Nunnepoag,  Ohkon- 
kemme,  Pachade,  Pocasset,  Quittaub, 
Saconnet,  Saltwater  Pond,  Sanchecan- 
tacket,  Seconchqut,  Shawomet,  Shim- 
moah,  Talhanio,  Toikiming,  Wauchimo- 
qut,  Wawayontat.  (j.  m.  ) 

■aauaoiU.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  il.  229. 
repr.    1819.     MassMowat.  —  Ibid.     MassMoyts.  -— 

Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  ».,  viii, 
226.  1802.  Pawkunnawkutte.— Chase  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  for  1883,  881,  1885.  FhUip'i  Indiana.— 
Trumbull,  Conn. .  i,  221, 1818.  Wampanft.— Writer 
of  1676,  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  126, 1836. 
Wampano.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80. 1854.  Wampanoag.— Niles  {ca.  1761)  in  Mass. 
Hi8t.Soc.(3oll.,3d8.,  vi.190,1837.  Wam-pa-no-faa.— 
Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  ii.  162,  1829.  Wampanoouoks.— 
Writer  of  1675  in  Mawj.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i, 


67,  1825.    Wampeage.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by 

lev,  N.  v.,  II,     ~      — 

Writer  of  1807  in 'Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. '2d  s..  in, 


Macaulev,  N. 


353,  1829.     Wamponoaffs.— 


88, 1815.  Wapenooka.— Lo  Lact  (1640)  in  k.  T.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll..  2d  8..  I,  294,  1841.  WhampinafM.— 
Brinley  (1658)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  v, 
217,  1816.  Wompanaofes.— Ibid.,  X,  15-20,  1809. 
Wompanoac.— Oliver  {ca.  1675)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Ind8.,  bk.  III.  85,  1848.  womponoacs.— Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  112.  1824. 

Wampapin.  A  name  for  the  water 
chinquapin,  Nelumbo  lulea,  corrapted  from 
wai^kipiny  'crooked  root,'  the  Uhippewa 
name  for  the  long,  nodose  rootstock  of 
the  plant,  which  after  being  boiled  to 
destroy  its  acidity  is  used  as  food.  It  is 
called  tarawa  and  taluwa^  *  hollow  root^* 
by  the  Oto  and  Quapaw.  The  name  is 
still  further  corrupted  in  the  West  to 
yankapin.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wampatnok  ( *  goose  *),    A  Maasachuset 


chief  of  the  country  s.  of  Boston,  Mass., 
a  son  of  Chickataubut  (q.  v. ),  from  whom 
the  Enelish  purchased  much  land.  He 
was  killed  in  1669  in  a  battle  with  the 
Mohawk.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wampeag.    See  Peag,  Wampum. 

Wampee.  A  name  used  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  statesfor  the  pickerel- weed(  Pon- 
tederia  caudcUa),  Gerard  (Gi^eii  and 
Forest,  July  26,  1896)  says  that  the  term 
wampee  was  applied  by  Drayton  in  1802  to 
the  Indian  turnip  (.4rt«iema  triphyUum)^ 
and  by  Rafinesque  in  1830  to  PeUandra 
alba,  (a,  f.  c.) 

Wamping.  A  former  village,  Mohican 
or  Wappinger,  on  the  lower  Hudson  r., 
N.Y.,  under  Iroquois  protection. — ^Albany 
treaty  ( 1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist,  iii, 
68,  1863. 

Wampoose.  The  American  elk,  Ctrmu 
americana,  called  also  gray  mooee  and 
wapiti;  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
horse  and  strikingly  similar  to  the  stae  of 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  extensively  ois- 
tributed  throughout  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  Slates,  but  is  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  n.  and  n.  w.  portions.  The 
name  is  of  Abnaki  origin,  from  iiKi*6ti#  or 
wampus,  '  white  moose ' ;  the  Algonquians 
making  no  distinction  between  white  and 
gray.  (w.  r.  q.  ) 

Wampum  (the  contracted  form  of  New 
England  Algonquian  wamp&n^oeakf  team- 
pfjLMpeage^  or  wampdmpeag,  expressed  pho- 
netically  as  wa^pa^piak  or  vxi^ba:'^bicta,  the 
component  lexical  elements  of  whicn  are 
wampf  for  va^b,  a  derivative  of  iua6,  *(be- 
ing)  white';  umpe  or  ompe,  for  a^bi  or 
a^pi,  '  a  string  ( ot  shell-beads) ' ;  oik  or  oo, 
the  gram  matic  sign  of  the  animate  pluraL 
As  the  native  expression  was  too  camber- 
some  for  ready  utterance  by  the  New 
England  colonists,  the  sentence-word  was 
divided  by  them  into  wampum^  and  peak 
or  peagey  re^rdless  of  the  exact  line  of 
phonetic  division  between  the  component 
lexical  elements  of  the  expression).  The 
shell  beads  in  use  among  tne  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  wrought  out  of  several  kinds 
of  shells  found  along  both  the  western 
and  the  eastern  littorals  of  the  continent, 
including  various  species  of  Veneridse,  as 
the  poqu4ii)Lhaug{\Qn\\B  mercenaria),  usa- 
ally  contracted  to  quahaug  or  quahog^  for- 
merly sometimes  called  hens^  the  common 
round  or  hard-shell  clam,  which  in  the  S. 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  4  pounds; 
the  periwinkle  (Pyrula  carica  ana  P.  ca- 
naliculata),  or  winkle,  the  meteaHJiock  of 
Roger  Williams;  the  whelk  (Bucdntun 
undatum ) ;  fresh-water  shells  of  the  genua 
Unio;  and,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Den- 
talium  ( D.  entalis,  and  D.  indianonim), 
the  abalone  or  haJiotis  (H.  rufesoens,  H. 
splendeus,  and  H.  cracherodii),  the  scal- 
lop shells  or  pectens,  and  the  oUveUa  (O. 
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biplicata) ;  and  a  number  of  other  sea- 
sliells. 

In  the  monofacture  of  these  shell  beads 
much  patient  taborand  a  marked  degree  of 
skill  and  careful  DianipuUtioD  vere  re- 
qaired.  Their  manufacture  was  appar- 
ently not  confined  to  uny  class  of  persons 
among  the  natives,  for  Kotter  Williams 
( Key,  1 2S,  1  »37)  reniarka  that  in  general 
those  who  live  along  the  seashore  manu- 
fai-ture  the  beads,  and  that  "as  many 
make  as  will."  In  New  England  and 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  wampum  was 
chiefly  of  two  colore:  the  white,  and  the 
violet  or  purple,  which  latter  varied  in 
shade  from  pale  or  pink  violet  to  dark 
rich  purple.  The  value  ot  these  shell 
beads  was  determined  by  their  color  and 


degree  of  finish.  In  form  they  were  cy- 
lindrical, being  from  a1>ont  ^  to  A  in.  in 
diameter,  and  from  il  to  tV  in.  in  length. 


Notwithstanding  the  abundant  literature 
concerning  the  multifarious  uses  of  these 
shell  beads  in  trade,  in 
the  embroidering  of  ar- 
ticles of  drees,  the  mak- 
ing uf  objects  for  per- 
sonal adorntnent  and 
badgee  of  rank  and  offi- 
cial dignity,  and  in  the 
Hducial  transactions  of 
[irivateaiid  public  life, 
no  technical  state  men  t 
(if  the  exact  methods 
employed  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  manufac- 
ture is  available. 

According  to  Barber 
and  Howe  (Hist.  Coll. 
N.  J.,  1844)  the  method 
of  manufacture  after 
contact  with  the  whites 
was  as  follows:  The' 
wampum  was  wronghl,  gr.iw  »  wun. 
larjrely  by  the  women, 
from  the'  thick  blue  portions  of  the 
»hell,  and  the  process,  though  simple, 
require))  a  skill  acquired  only  by  long 
practice.  Tlie  intense  hardness  and  brit- 
tleness  of  the  materials  made  it  impos- 
sible to  wear,  erind,  and  bore  the  shell 
bymacbineryaiune.  First  the  thin  por- 
tions were  removed  with  a  light  aharp 
hammer,  and  the  remainder  avsh  clamped 
in  a  scissnre  sawed  in  a  slender  stick,  and 
was  then  groun<l  into  an  octagonal  figure, 
an  inch  iu  length  and  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. This  piece  being  ready  for  bor- 
ing was  inserted  info  another  piece  of 
wood,  sawed  like  the  first  stick,  which 
waa  firmly  fastened  to  a  lien<:h,  a  weight 
being  so  adjusted  that  it  caused  the  scie- 


dlo.    Braced  against  a  steel  plata  on  the 
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operator's  chest  and  nicelv  adjueleil  to  the 
center  of  the  shell,  the  arill  waa  rotated 
by  means  of  the  common  hand- bow. 
To  clean  the  apertnre,  the  drill  was  dex- 
trously  withdrawn  while  in  motion,  and 
was  cleared  by  the  thumb  and  linger  of 
the  particles  of  shell.  From  a  vessel 
hanging  over  the  closely  clamped  shell 
drops  of  water  fell  on  the  drill  to  cool  it, 
for  particular  care  was  exerciseil  lest  the 
shell  break  from  the  heat  caused  by  fric- 
tion. When  the  drilling  reached  halfway 
through  the  shell,  the  shell  was  reversed 
and  the  boring  was  completed  from  the 
opposite  side.  To  finish  the  surface  and 
to  shape  the  edges  were  the  next  proc- 
esses. A  wire  about  a  foot  long  was  fas- 
tened at  one  end  to  a  l>ench;  beneath  and 
parallel  with  the  wire  was  a  grindstone 
with  a  grooved  lace,  which  was  worked 
by  a  foot-treadle.  The  beads  were  strung 
on  the  wire  and  the  free  end  grasped  in 
the  left  hand  and  the  wire  of  beads  was 
drawn  into  the  groove  of  the  fast-revolv- 
iiig  grindstone.  By  means  of  a  flat  piece 
of  wood,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  beads 
were  continually  turned.  By  this  process 
the  beads  eoon  became  round,  smooth, 
and  polished,  and  were  then  strung  on 
hempen  strings  about  a  foot  in  length. 
Five  to  ten  such  strings  could  be  made  in 
a  day,  and  were  sold  to  country  mer- 
chants at  the  rate  of  12|  cents  apiece. 

Wampum  very  early  m  the  intercoutse 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  it 
already  was  among  themcelves,  became  a 
medium  of  exchange  at  fixed  values,  not 
only  in  merchandise  but  also  in  dollars 
anci  cents.  So  important  was  this  use  of 
it  that  Weeden  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Stud.,2ds.,  vm-ix,  1884)  wrote  a  mono- 
grajih  on  wampum  with  the  suggestive 
title,  "Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  New 
England    Civili station,"    in    which    this 

fhase  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed, 
owers.  Steams.  Goddard,  and  othere 
mention  facts  showing  that  shell  money 
at  an  early  time  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
came a  medium  of  exchange,  not  only 
among  the  Indians  but  also  among  the 
whites.  Goddard  (Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  48-49,  1901))  says  that  a  single 
shell  of  the  decorated  dentalium  is  meas- 
ured and  its  value  determined  by  ib« 
creases  on  the  left  hand;  that  strings  of 
these  shells  reai^hing  from  the  thumb- 
nail to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  con- 
tain 11  of  the  larseet  and  14  of  the 
smallest  of  these  shells;  that  some  of  the 
natives  have  a  set  of  lines  tattooed  on  the 
innerside  of  the  left  forearm,  which  indi- 
cate the  length  of  5  shells  of  the  several 
standards  of  length.  Roeendale  (Wun- 
pum  Currency,  1896)  shows  by  ample  ci- 
tations from  the  o  rdi  nances  of  NewKeth- 
erland  that  the  period  from  1641  to  1662 
"marked  the  decadence  of  wampnm  u 
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Ilia  article  ie  valuable  and 
intereftinf;  for  Kivin^  the  value  '>i  the  dif- 
ferent kin'la  and  grades  of  wampum  in 
stivers  and  guilders  at  the  perioiH  men- 

Williama  (op.  cit.),  speaking  of  the;io- 
ifuaHhoct  or  muihaug,  called  Iiem  by  the 
English,  or  the  hard  round  clam,  says 
that  the  Indians  "break  out  of  the  shell 
abont  half  an  inrh  of  a  blark  part  oC  it, 
o(  which  they  make  their  mctauhoct,  or 
black  monev,"  and  that  they  nianufac- 
tare  from  ttie  ptem  or  etock  of  the  mt- 
iea&hork,  or  periwinkle,  their  "wi'impam 
or  white  money,"  ot  half  the  value  of 
the  tiiek/iiihork  or  black  money  or  shell 
beads.  In  hia  lexicon  AVilliamH  givex  the 
wot^is  mwkiog  and  naiihdiwhirA:  as  the 
native  tenniH  for  '  loose  beads. '  fiionipA^ta- 
eliiekas  that  for  'strung  onew,'  and  iidcAe- 
i/uoce  afi  'a  girdk",  or  belt,'  curioualy 
made  from  one  to  five  or  more  inches  in 
width  ot  theJie  shell  heads.  Such  a  belt, 
he  tells  us,  was  wnrlli  Rometimes  more 
than  flO  ster- 
ling,   and    w 


children.    Wil-  ,^ ,,. 

liama  (|UBinIly 
ndde:  "  Frinci^H  lunke  rich  capH  and 
•prona  (or  small  breeebiv)  of  these  beads, 
thus  curiously  stnmg  into  many  forms 
and  figures;  their  blai'k  and  white  finely 
mixed  together,"  As  to  their  means  of 
manufacture  hp  aays  rIm  that  before  the 
Indians  obtained  nwl  blatiea  from  Euro- 
peans they  "made shift  to  bjre  this  their 
ahell  money  with  slonc,'*  and  that  the 
work  of  smiwthing  the  beads  "they  doe 
on  stones"  and  other  things. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  315-310,  171-1) 
writcH  that  the  Indians  of  ('arolina  ha<l 
two  different  kinds  of  shell  money,  called 
peflit  and  Tonn-tl;  cbietly  the  former  kind, 
which  at  New  York  went  by  the  name  of 
wainmiin,  and  was  used  as  current  money. 
He  believed  that  prnk  was  useil  on  the 
continent  "as  far  as  the  l>ay  of  Nfezlco." 
The  peat,  hesiiys,  was  called  "porcelan" 
by  many  writi-rs,  and  waa  made  in  great 
qoantitics  in  New  York  and  "with  us  in 
Bonienieaciirt-."  It  was  made  from  shells 
found  on  the  coast,  very  large  anil  bard, 
SO  that  it  was  ditticult  U>  cut  them;  that 
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some  English  smiths  attempted  "  to  drill 
this  port  of  shell  money"  for  iirofit,  but 
found  the  task  too  hard,  and  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  niined,  for  the  "drilling 
was  the  most  dinicult  part  of  the  work 
to  the  Kiiglishmen.  which  the  Indians 
manage  with  a  tiail  stuck  in  a  cane  or 
reed,  which  was  rolled  by  them  on  their 
thighs  with  the  right  hand  and  the  bit  of 
shell  was  held  in  tne  left,  so  in  time  they 
drill  a  hole  quilo  through  it,  which  is  a 
tedious  work;  but  especially  in  making 
Ibeir  rotwot,  four  of  which  will  scarce 
make  one  length  of  their  wampum."  He 
doen  not  say  how  the  drilling  waa  done 
before  the  Indians  bad  nails.  For  this 
shell   money    "skins,    fura,    slaves,   and 


anythinj; — to  part  with  anytbiug  except 
their  children  for  slaves;  Dy  its  means 
munlers  and  other  crimes  were  adjusted 
and  settleil."  Beveriev  (HisL  Va.,  bk. 
Ill,  5S,  1T0''>)  says  that  the  Indiana  of  the 
Virginia  and 
l.'ai^Minalittoral 
had  ptat  and 
TOtnoke;  that 
the  peat  was  of 
twoeolor8,d8rk 
purple  and 
white;  that 
they  (presum- 
ably the  purple 
and  the  white) 
were  alike  in 
siie  and  figure, 
being  made  of 
different  por- 
tions of  the 
same  shell  (evi- 
dently the  po- 
■e  polished  as  smooth 

-    „ — , -  strung  through  holes 

drilled  through  their  centers;  the  purple 
or  dark-colored  beads  were  more  viJu- 
able  than  tbc  white,  bringing  amontc 
the  Indian  traders  18  pence  per  yard, 
while  the  white  brought  only  9  pence; 
and  that  these  Indians  made  of  there 
shell  l)eads  pipes  (probably  tubular  ob- 
jects), 2  or  3  in.  long  and  "thicker 
than  onlinary,  which  are  much  more 
valuable:"  that  they  also  made  rmatti 
of  the  same  shell,  grinding  them  smooth 
as  the  beads  of  the  peai,  "the  strung 
beads,"  and  that  thcM  runf«iw  were 
either  krgo  like  an  oval  be«d,  drilled 
through  the  length  of  the  oval,  or  thev 
were  flat  and  circular,  nearlv  an  incn 
in  width  and  )  in.  thick,  and  were  drilled 
edgewiMC.  The  j)rat,  the  runlta,  and  the 
"pipes,"  he  continues,  were  used  for  cor- 
onets, brai'elete.  belts,  or  else  the  shell 
beails  were  made  into  long  strings  to  hang 
down  l*fore  the  breast,  to  lace  op  their 
garments,  or  to  adorn  tiiur  tomahawk! 
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and  other  weapons  and  implements; 
lastly,  he  adds,  that  these  Indians  made 
another  kind  of  beads,  of  less  value  than 
the  other,  from  the  cockle  shell,  which 
was  broken  into  small  fragments,  which 
were  left  with  rough  edges,  and  drilled 
through  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
shell  he&ils  forming  the  p/'ak;  these  rough- 
edgtnl  "beads'*  were  called  roenoke  (the 
ronoak  of  l^awson),  and  they  were  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  peak  or 
stning  beads. 

To  the  Iroquois  and  to  man)r  other  In- 
dians white  as  a  color  was  auspicious,  and 
its  use  in  ritual  and  ceremony  therefore 
indicated  peace,  health,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity— ideas  expressed  by  white  wam- 
pum when  ceremonially  employed;  on 
the  contrary,  black  as  a  color  was  inaus- 
picious, and  its  use  therefore  indicated 
hostility,  sorrow,  death,  condolence,  and 
mourning — ideas  expressed  by  dark  or 
purple  wampum  when  ceremonially  em- 
ployed; nevertheless  the  dark  or  purple 
vanety  of  wampum  was  commercifulv 
much  more  valuable  than  the  white  kina, 
and  the  darker  its  shade  the  more  valu- 
able it  was.  Commonly  the  ratio  was  as 
one  to  two.  In  commercial  transatrtions 
wampum  was  used  strung  or  unstrung. 
In  trade  it  was  usually  exchanged  by 
count  when  loose,  by  the  string,  or  by 
the  fathom.  The  fathom  was  a  count. 
Williams  (Key,  chap,  xiv)  says  that 
piuckqunt  was  the  native  name  for  10 
sixpence,  or  60  pence,  and  that  this  was 
called  nffuUtdmpeg,  that  is,  *one  fathom,' 
5  shillings.  So  a  fathom  was  a  count  of 
beads,  the  number  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  numbtT  legally  current  for 
a  penny.  Williams  said  that  6  white  and 
3  olnck  beads  were  current  for  a  penny; 
therefore  at  this  ratio  360  white  and 
180  black  beads  constituted  a  fathom. 
A  large  portion  of  the  white  shell  beads 
was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious articles  of  personal  adornment  and 
in  the  embroidery  of  various  articles 
of  raiment  for  both  men  and  women. 
For  use  in  public  affairs  and  in  official 
communications,  in  ritualistic  and  fiducial 
transactions,  wampum  was  wrought  into 
two  well-known  products — strings,  often 
tied  into  bundles  or  sheaves  of  strings, 
and  belts  or  scarfs  or  rashes.  The  first 
variety  was  made  originally  by  stringing 
the  wampum  l)eads  on  small  strands  of 
skin  or  sinew,  and  later  on  a  strong  thread 
or  on  several  threads  twisted  together; 
these  strings  of  shell  beads  were  called 
"branches"  by  French  writers  gener- 
ally, probably  including  the  bunches  or 
sheaves.  In  making  these  strings  of 
beads  it  was  possible,  bv  using  all  white, 
all  purple,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
colors  m  definite  proportions,  regulated 
by  the  color  symbolism  of  the  people,  to 


convey  mnemonically  a  variety  or  a  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  indicated  by  the  propor- 
tion, the  sequence  of  the  two  colors,  and 
the  figures  or  outlines  portrayed  by  them 
on  the  strand  or  string;  for  example,  there 
might  be  one  white  bead  and  then  one 
purple  bead4ilternately  on  the  strand,  or 
a  white  bead  and  then  two  purple  baeids 
alternately,  or  there  might  be  two  or  more 
white  beads  followed  by  two  or  more 
purple  beads  alternately  on  the  strand; 
or  tiie  strand  might  be  composed  one  half 
of  white  and  the  other  half  of  purple 
beads;  or  one  half  of  the  string  of  lieads 
might  be  arranged  in  one  wa^  and  the 
other  half  in  another.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible by  these  simple  devices  to  indicate 
by  means  of  the  two  available  colors  a 
number  of  combinations,  differing  one 
from  another  sufficiently  to  convey  a 
nuniber  of  ideas  without  much  chance 
for  confusion.  The  white  strings  tiuTOd 
red  by  vermilion  or  some  other  red  color 
were  used  as  a  challenge  or  declaration  of 
war,  or  as  an  invitation  to  friends  to  join 
in  a  war.  For  these  reasons  some  strings 
of  l)eads  consisted  wholly  of  white  beads, 
while  others  were  composed  entirely  of 
purple  or  dark  beads.  A  string  composed 
entirely  of  dark  beads  is  the  official  string 
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of  beads  by  which  one  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  notifies  its  brother  and  cousin  tribes 
of  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  its  chiefs. 
White  strings  were  commonly  employed 
in  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  requinng 
only  some  degree  of  formality,  or  merely 
as  preliminary  exhibits  to  others  of  more 
ana  deeper  import.  The  second  kind  of 
shell-bead  pro<luct  was  the  more  or  less 
broad  sash,  scarf,  or  belt,  on  which  the 
white  and  the  purple  beads,  first  suitably 
proportioned  on  strings,  were  fastened  to- 
other by  small  strands  of  sinew  or  skin 
in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  neat  and  dur- 
able fabric.  By  suitable  combinations  of 
the  two  colors  dominant  in  the  beads  va- 
rious syml)oIic  figures  and  devices  were 
neatly  and  deftly  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  belt  or  scarf.  Sometimes  the  fabric 
took  the  form  of  a  symbolic  sun.  But  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  belt  or  sash, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  white  and  the 
I)urple  beads  composing  it,  were  naturally 
determined  by  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  occasion  for  its  use.  According  to 
Lafitau  (1724),  a  very  ^od  authority,  the 
usual  size  of  a  belt  m  his  time  was  11 
strands  of  180  beads  each,  or  about  1,980 
wampum  beads.  Th^re  are  references  to 
belts  oompoeed  of  6,000  and  7,000  bends, 
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and  proportionately  lon^.  Some  belts 
were  employed  to  convey  a  double  mes- 
sage— that  is,  one  half  to  one  person  and 
the  other  half  to  another,  or  two  messages 
to  one  perx^on  or  i>eople. 

The  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  renearse 
the  matters  mnemonically  connected 
with  the  several  wampum  strings,  sheaves 
of  string,  and  belts  in  their  keeping.  In 
complex  and  imix>rtant  affairs,  certain  of 
these  annalists  were  charged  with  re- 
membering only  a  particular  portion  of 
the  record,  while  to  others  were  entrusted 
other  ix)rtions,  thereby  rendering  it  the 
more  easy  to  remember  the  detaib  of  the 
entire  matter  without  foi^tting  any 
material  circumstance.  To  aid  these 
annalists  and  others  they  devised  the 
complex  and  varied  forms  of  wampam 
strands,  sheaves,  and  belts  already  noted. 
Belts  were  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  con- 
firmation of  alliances,  and  the  authentica- 
tion of  proposals  made  by  one  people  to 
another. 

In  addition  to  packs  of  skins  and  furs, 
the  public  treasure  of  a  people,  such  as 
the  tril)e8  of  the  Iroquois  league,  con- 
sisted largely  of  wampum,  together  with 
thestranas,  bunches,  or  sheaves  of  strings 
or  strands,  and  the  belts,  scarfs,  or  sashes 
made  from  it,  as  above  described.  Not 
having  the  use  of  writing  of  any  kind, 
the  Indians,  naturally  apt  to  forget  events 
and  occurrences  hap{)ening  among  them, 
devistHJ  the  variety  of  uses  for  wampum 
and  its  products. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  names  or 
merel  V  denotive  designations  of  wampum 
and  the  things  made  from  it,  a  number 
of  terms  of  political  import  were  applied 
to  these  wampum  strings  and  belts  by 
the  Iro(iuoian  tribes,  which  indicate  the 
importance  attache<l  to  these  several 
objects.  By  all  these  tribes  the  term 
kanil^'Hd',  'a  braid  or  plaited  object,'  was 
applied  to  strings  of  wampum  of  what- 
ever nature.  The  Mohawk  applied  the 
term  (mUni'nV  to  the  belt  of  wampum, 
while  the  Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  use 
kS^'huf.n^Ud'.  Figuratively,  an<l  perhaps 
ceremonially,  these  people  apply  the  fol- 
lowing names  to  wampum  employed 
official Iv  and  formally:  kari^'hwd*  i^i^' 
*hti^\  (dialectic  variant),  *the  business, 
the  affair,  or  the  authentic  credential  * ; 
gau^il^nd\  *the  voice,  the  word,  or  the 
profKvsition,*  because  every  proposal  of  a 
public  nature,  as  an  edict,  required  for 
its  authentication  a  belt  or  a  string  of 
wampum  according  to  its  importance  and 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case;  and  kdian- 
fr?»^*.vT(7'  (fjdinnen^^m\  a  dialectic  va- 
riant), *  welfare,'  *the  commonwealth,' 
*iu8ti(!e,*  here  *the  law.'  For  wampum 
the  Mohawk  have  the  name  omko'r'hiP. 


which  by  strict  dialectic  changes  of  soonds 
(n=^  and  the  dropping  of  r)  becomes 
olko*^d\  which  is  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Seneca  name  for  it 

The  Dutch  about  New  York  (Man- 
hattan) applied  the  Algonquian  term 
aewan  (also  written  setcant,  sewared,  zee- 
wandf  etc.),  'scattered  or  loose  (l)eads),' 
to  all  shell  beads,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Knglish  called  all  peage^  or  strung 
beads.  Wampum,  *  white.'  The  Dutch 
applied  the  name  Seioan  /lodbv,  'Wam- 
pum land,'  to  Lon^  Island,  perhaiie  in 
imitation  of  the  natives,  for  it  was  noted 
for  its  abundance  of  shells  suited  to  shell- 
bead  making.  In  New  England  maw- 
hackeeHf  'black  beads,'  was  u^d. 

As  early  as  1640,  in  New  England  and 
especially  in  New  Netherland,  there  was 
much  trouble  and  discontent  owing  to 
the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  and  un- 
finishfKi  wampum.  It  was  complained 
that  payments  were  made  in  nothing  but 
rou^h,  unpolisheii  stuff,  while  the  good, 
polished  beads,  commonly  called  **  Man- 
hattan wampum,"  was  exported,  con- 
cealed, or  at  least  not  to  be  had  at  alL 
Many  ordinances  of  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland  were  passed 
in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
remedy  this  growing  evil.  The  following 
citation  from  such  an  onlinance,  passed 
May  80,  lt)50,  shows  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  wampum  was  counterfeited: 
**  Whereas,  we  have  by  experience,  and 
for  a  long  time  seen  the  decline  and  daily 
depreciation  of  the  loose  wampam  among 
which  are  circulating  many  with  boles 
and  half  finished;  also  some  of  stonc), 
bone,  glass,  muscle-shells,  horn,  yea,  even 
of  wood  and  broken  bemads,  together  with 
the  manifold  complaints  of  the  inhabit- 
ants that  they  cannot  go  to  market  with 
such  wampum,  nor  obtain  any  commodi- 
ties, not  even  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread 
or  pot  of  beer  from  the  trailers,  bakers, 
or  tapsters  for  loose  wampum.  ...  in 
order  hereby  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  all  lump  and  unperforated 
wampum,  so  as  in  future  to  obviate  all 
misunderstanding,  the  Hon'ble  Director 
and  Council  aforesaid,  do  ordain  that  Uie 
commercial  shall  pass  and  be  good  pay  as 
heretofore,  to  wit,  six  white  or  three 
black  for  one  stiver;  on  the  contrary, 
poor  strung  wampum  shall  pass  eight 
white  and  four  black  for  one  stiver  [sti- 
ver =one  penny]." 

On  the  racihc  coast,  according  to  Pow- 
ers, Ciibbs,  and  other  writers,  immense 
quantities  of  shell  money  or  beads  were 
in  circulation,  the  value  of  which  flocta- 
ated  greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Much 
of  it  was  ma<le  from  the  so-called  tusk- 
shell,  a  species  of  dentalium,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  To  the 
end  of  a  suitable  pole  a  strip  of  wood 
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secured,  being  placed  traDsversely  to  the 
line  of  the  pole,  and  first  studded  with 
bone  or  wooaen  teeth.  From  the  bow  of 
a  canoe  or  boat,  propelled  usually  by  a 
woman,  the  tusk-shell  fiwher  stood  and 
carefully  prodded  the  sands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  a  number  of  times  with  his 
comblike  instrument,  and  then  drew  it 
up  to  see  whether  any  of  the  shells  had 
become  impaled  on  the  teeth  of  the  in- 
strument. Sometimes  four  or  five  ot  the 
shells  were  brought  up,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  This  was  a  practical  method 
of  obtaining  these  shells,  as  they  are  not 
found  between  tide  marks.  The  form  of 
this  shell,  which  gave  it  its  name  of  tusk- 
shell,  is  tooth-  or  faiig-shai)ed,  having  an 
orifice  at  both  ends.  A  fine  specimen  is 
about  3  in.  in  length,  but  usual ly  they  are 
much  shorter.  With  the  small  end  in- 
variably downward,  it  is  found  burrowed 
in  the  8and  in  from  4  to  8  fathoms  of 
water  in  Hheltere<l  harbors  or  inlets.  The 
women  string  these  shells  neatly  on  bits 
of  dried  sinew;  they  are  afterward  orna- 
mented with  fragments  of  haliotis  shell 
and  with  tufts  of  mountain-goat*s  wool. 
A  string  of  25  of  these  shells,  whidi, 
placed  end  to  end,  reached  one  fathom 
or  6  ft,  was  ctilled  a  hiaqmi  (q.  v.)  and 
was  the  standard  of  value.  The  short  or 
broken  shells  were  strung  in  like  manner, 
and  these  inferior  strings  were  called 
kophrpi^^  of  which  40  were  e<iual  in  value 
to  one  hia(/tia.  Bands  or  belts  were  also 
made  of  dentalium  shells,  and  these  also 
served  as  currency  and  for  ornament. 
But  according  to  Gibbs  *' forty  to  the 
fathom ' '  was  the  standard,  or  one  hiaqua^ 
which  would  purcha.<eas  a  rule  one  male 
and  two  female  slaves:  this  was  approxi- 
mately £50  sterling.  According  to  Pow- 
ers and  others  Alli-co-chick  was  the  name 
of  this  tusk-tnonev  in  California.  In  the 
central  and  southern  {)art  of  the  state 
there  was  a  staple  currency  known  as 
hxiwock,  or  hawoky  made  from  the  shells 
of  **a  bivalve,  a  ponderous  clam  when 
adult."  The  shell  was  cut  into  small 
disks,  of  which  the  larger  were  worth 
about  25  cents  and  the  smaller  about  4 
cents.  Some  of  the  di.sks,  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  J  in.  in  thickness,  were  worth  a 
dollar  apiece.  Powers  mentions  a  neck- 
lace of  hauvkj  worn  by  a  young  woman, 
which  was  10  yds  long,  consisting  of  1,160 
pieces,  and  was  worth  about  $225.  The 
olivella  shell  money  was  known  as  kol- 
kolj  or  col-col.  The  shell  was  prepared 
by  simply  grinding  off  the  apex  and 
stringing  itmoiith-to-mouth  witn  others. 
This  money,  it  is  said,  was  '*slightiy 
esteemed,'*  perha|>s  owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  spec^ies.  The  abalone 
or  haliotis  shell  money  was  known  as 
uhl-lo  or  id-lo;  this  was  made  from  a  very 
beautiful  shell,  rather  too  large  and  cum- 


bersome to  be  used  as  money.  The  shell 
was  prepared  for  use  by  cutting  it  into 
oblong  strips  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long  and 
about^  in.  in  width.  Holes  were  drilled 
near  one  end  of  the  strip,  and  the  strips 
were  then  strung  edge  to  edge.  Ten 
pieces  constituted  a  i^ng.  The  larger 
pieces  were  worth  $1  apiece,  thus  mak- 
ing the  value  of  a  string  about  $10. 

The  literature  pertaimng  to  shell  money 
and  to  shell  objects  is  extensive.  The 
more  important  writings  on  the  subject 
are:  Barber  and  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  N.  J., 
1844;  Beach,  Indian  Miscel.,  295,  1877; 
Beauchamp  (1)  in  Am.  Antiq.,  Mar.  1889; 
(2)  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  viii,  no. 
41,  1901,  with  bibliog.;  Beverley,  ilist. 
Va.,  bk.  Ill,  58,  1705;  Boas,  (1)  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  36,  1889;  (2)  in  Rep.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  85,  1890;  Bradford 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  3,  234-35, 
335-36, 1856;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  1903;  Bumaby,  Travels  in  N.  Am., 
60,  1775;  Bushnell  in  Jour.  Anthr. 
Inst.  Gt.  Brit.,  XXXVI,  172,  1906;  Cartier 
in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  272,  1600,  repr. 
1810;  Carver,  Travels,  235,  1796;  Cox, 
Adventures,  332-33, 1831 ;  £ells  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1887,  647, 1889;  Forsyth,  Acct. 
Man.  and  Cust.  of  the  Sauk,  3, 1826;  God- 
dard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  49,  IW;  Goo- 
kin  (16^4)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  I,  152,  1792;  Hale  in  Am.  Mat.,  xviii, 
1884;  Holm  (1646)  in  Mem.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pa.,  Ill,  1834;  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  179,  1883;  InsersoU  in  Am.  Nat, 
XVII,  no.  6,  1883;  Jewitt,  Narr.,  76,  1815; 
Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Ind.,  1873;  Josselyn, 
Acct.  Two  Voy.  to  New  Eng.,  1865;  Kane, 
WanderingsinN.  Am.,  238,1859;  Lawson 
(1714),  Hist  Car.,  1860;  Lord,  Naturalist 
in  Brit  Col.,  ii,  22,  1866;  Morgan,  (1) 
League  of  the  Iroq.,  1904;  (2j  in  Rep.  N. 
Y.  State  Mus.,  5,  71,  73,  1852;  Norton  in 
Am.  Mag.,  Mar.  1888;  Penn  in  Har- 
vey j  Hist  Shawnee  Inds.,  20, 1855;  Pow- 
ers in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Pratt 
in  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci ,  ii,  1876; 
Proud,  Hist.  Pa.,  i,  133-34, 1797-98;  Ross, 
Adventures  in  Or^on.  95,  1849;  Rutten- 
ber.  Ind.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  26,  1872; 
Smith,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii,  42,  1829;  Steams, 
( 1 )  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  1887,  297-334, 
1889,  with  bibliography;  (2)  in  Proc 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  July,  1873;  (3}  in  Am. 
Nat,  XI,  1877;  Stites,  Economics  of  the 
Iroq. ,  1905;  Thompson,  Hist.  Long  Island, 
I,  84-88,  1843;  Timberlake,  Memoir,  50, 
62, 1765;  Townshend,  Quinnipiacklnds., 
33, 1900;  Trumbull,  Hist  Conn.,  52, 1818, 
repr.  1898;  Van  der  Donck,  Descrip.  New 
Netherlands,  206.  1841;  Weeden,  Indian 
Money,  1884;  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  115,  1856;  Williams  (1643),  Kev  into 
Lang,  of  Amer.,  1827  and  1866;  Wood- 
ward, Wampum,  1378.  (j.  N.  b.  h.  ) 

Wampum,  The.    See  WaumegeBoko, 
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Wamsntta.  Cotton  cloth  manufactured 
at  the  Wainsutta  mills  at  New  Bedford, 
Maes.,  named  after  a  Mast^achusetyachem, 
the  eldest  son  of  Mansat^oit.  The  name 
is  apparently  a  contraction  of  Womoeutta, 
*  Loving-heart'.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wanaghe  {Wayicue,  *ghoet').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Wanamakewajenenik  ( *  people  eating 
meat  out  of  skin  l)ag8' — that  is,  *pemmi- 
can-eaters' ).  A  Chinpewa  band  formerly 
living  near  I^ke  of  tne  Woods,  on  the  n. 

border  of  Minnesota. 

Teeomixnoni.— Chauvigneric    (1736)     quoted    by 

Schoolcnift.  Ind.  TribeH,  in,  556,  1853.    WidU 

mik^wijen^nlk.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  n, 
153,  1824.  Wanunakewaiuik.— Wm.  Jones,  inf n, 
1905. 

Wananish.    See  Ouammiche, 
Wanashquompskqat.     See  Squam, 
Wanatah.    A  Potawatouii  village  for- 
merly in  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  a  short  dis- 
tance E.  of  the  present  VVanatah. — Hough, 
map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882,  1883. 

WanetaC  The  Charger').  AYanktonai 
Sioux  of  tiie  Pabaksa  or  Cuthead  band, 
son  of  iShappa  or  Red  Thunder;  born  on 
Elm  r.,  in  the  present  Brown  co.,S.  Dak., 
about  1795.  He  enlisted  with  his  father 
in  the  English  service  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  fought  valiantly  at  Ft  Meigs  and  San- 
dusky, winning  his  name  by  his  bravery 
in  charging  the  Americans  in  the  open, 
and  Ixjing  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle 
at  the  latter  ^)lace.  After  the  war  he  was 
pven  a  captain's  commission  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  visited  England.  He  continued 
to  sympathize  with  the  British  until  1820, 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  Ft  Snelling 
by  stealth,  but  being  thwarted  in  his  en- 
terprise by  Col.  Snelling,  he  afterward 
heartily  supported  American  interests. 
Waneta  waa  a  dominant  chief  of  the  Sioux 
and  exceedingly  ac^tive  in  his  operations. 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  trade  and  inter- 
course at  Ft  Pierre,  July  5,  1825,  and  on 
Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  signed  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  which  fixed 
the  boundarii'S  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
He  die<i  in  1848  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
reconne,  the  i)resent  Beaver cr.,  p]mmons 
CO.,  N.  Dak.  His  name  is  variously 
spelled,  as  Wahnaataa,  Wanotan,  and 
Wawnahton.  (d.  r.) 

Wanigaa.  A  receptacle  in  which  small 
supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  of  goods  are 
kept;  also  a  large  chest  in  which  the 
lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Minnesota  keep 
their  spare  clothing,  i>ipt*s,  tol)acco,  etc. 
Called  also  irongayi-hoxj  and  spelled  wan- 
gun  an<l  wamjnn.  (2)  A  boat  used  on 
the  rivers  of  M.iine  for  the  transportation 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  a  logging  camp, 
along  with  the  tools  of  the  camp  and  pro- 
visions for  the  trip.  See  Wajnmimn. 
(3)  A  place  in  a  lumber  camp  where 
accounts  are  kept  and  the  men  paid. 


'^Running  the  ivanaan"  is  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  loaded  boat  down  a  river,  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  particularly  in  swiftly 
flowing  water.  Tne  word  is  from  Abnaki 
waniigauy  *trap';  literally,  that  into  which 
any  object  strays,  wanders,  or  sets  lost;  a 
receptacle  for  catching  and  holding  stray 
objects;  from  toan,  *  to  wander',  *  go  astray  , 
'get  lost',  'igany  often  used  in  Abnaki  in 
tne  sense  of  *  trap  * .  Similarly,  a  locker  in 
a  hunting  phaeton  is  called  a  *trap\  and 
this  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the 
vehicle  itself.  (w.  r.  a.) 

Wanineath  ( Wanin Bc/th}.  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Waninkikikaraohada  (Hhey  call  them- 
selves after  a  bird ' ) .     A  Wlnnebaco  gens. 

Thunder.— Moivan.  Anc.  Soc.,  167. 1877.  wa-k«a'- 
ehirriL— Ibid.  Wa-ninkM-ki'-ka-ra'-toft-4a.— Ooney 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  240, 1897. 

Wankapin.    See  Wampapin, 

WanliBh.  A  division  of  the  tme  Kwa- 
kiutl,  probably  named  mistakenly  from 
its  chief. — Lord,  Nat  in  Brit  Col.,  i,  165, 
1866. 

Wannalancet  A  son  of  Passaconaway, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  sachem  of 
Penacook  on  the  Merrimac.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  English  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  In  1&9  Wannalancet 
was  imprisoned  for  debt         (a.  f.  c.) 

Wannawegha  (*  broken  arrow  M.  A 
former  band  of  the  Minic*onjou  Sioux, 
possibly  identical  with  the  Wanneewack- 
ataonelar  band  of  l^wis  and  Clark. 

Wannawegft.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220, 
1897.  Wa<>-nawexA. — Ibid.  Wan-nae-waekHi-ta-o- 
ne-lar.  —  Lewis  and  Clark  Disoov.,  84, 1806^ 

Wamiigan.     See  Wanigan. 

Wanotan.     See  Waneta, 

Wasnpiapaynm.  A  division  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  Kawia  (Cahuilla)  formerly  liv- 
ing about  Banning  and  San  Timoteo,  Cal. 
Akavat.— Krocbcr  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  viii.  &\ 
1908  (Serrano  name  of  their  country).  Waaapi- 
apayum. — Ibid. 

Waoknitem  (  Wad^hiitEm).  A  dan.of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe, — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Waoranec.    A  tribe  of  the  Esopus  which 

resided  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 

near  Esopus  cr.,  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Murderer's  kill  Indians.— Dongan  deed  (1685)  in 
Ruttcnber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  98, 1872.  Waoran- 
eeks.— De  Laet  (1633)  auoted  by  Buttenber.  ibid., 
72.  Waoraneky.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1633. 
Warenecker.— Wa8senaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenbiT.  op.  cit.,  71.  warsaoekar.  —  Ibid.,  93. 
Waroanekins.— De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  in  Jones, 
Ind.  Bull.,  6,  1867.  Warranoka.  —  Addam  (1658) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ii,  79. 1848.  Wm- 
anecks.— Map  oi  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  HIsL,  I, 
1856. 

Wapaont.  A  dictionary  name  for  the 
great  white  owl,  or  snowy  owl  (NycUa 
scandmca) :  probably  from  one  of  the  north- 
ern dialects  of  Algonquian,  Wood  Cree  or 
I^brador,  in  which  vxipacuthu  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Cree  iodpcukigiw  and  the 
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Chippewa  tvdbakoriy  Ht  is  white/  from  the 
radical  tudp  or  wdby  'white.'     (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Wapakoneta  (  H'a-pa-A:a-n2^-to,  *  white 
jacket ' ) .  A  Shawnee  village,  named  from 
a  chief,  on  Auglaize  r.,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio. 
The  Shawnee  settled  there  by  consent  of 
the  Miami,  after  losing  their  country  on 
the  Scioto  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795.  They  occupied  it  as  their  principal 
village  until  1831,  when  they  sold  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  the  W.    It 

was  the  residence  of  Lojgan.  (j.  m.) 
Logan's  villacre.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v.  134, 
1848.  Wapa^ikanetta.  —Johnston  quoted  by 
Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  287, 1817.  Wapaghkonetta.— John- 
ston, ibid.,  326.  wapahkonetta.— Sen.  Doc.  137, 
29lh  Cong.,  Istsess,,  1,1846.  Wapakanotta.— Drake 
Tecumseh,  17, 1852.  Wapakonakuafe.— Gatschet 
infn,  1903  ('where  Wapakoneta  lived':  Miami 
name).  Wapauckanata.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted 
by  Drake,  Teeumseh,  159, 1852.  Wapaoc hkoaetta.— 


i  Hi»t.  Mag.,  I,  415.  1903.  Wapofhoofnata.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  y,  134,  1848.  Wappauke- 
naU.— Brown,  W.  Gaz..  272,  1817.  Warpieanata.— 
Woodward,  Reminisc.,  36,  1859.  Waupkauthaw- 
onaukee.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind  Tribes,  ni, 
111.  1854. 

Wapakwe  (Wd-pa-ktve^)  The  Opossum 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Wapasha  ('Red  Leaf).  A  succession 
of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  ex- 
tending through  tradition  to  a  time  imme- 
morial. The  first  Wapasha  of  which 
there  is  historical  knowledge  was  bom  at 
the  bead  of  Rum  r.,  Minn.,  in  1718.  His 
father  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  and 
his  mother  a  Chippewa  captive.  In  1747, 
through  relatives  of  his  mother,  he  ne- 
gotiated peace  between  the  Chippewa 
and  his  own  people.  About  1763  an 
English  trader,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Mallard  Duck,  was  killed  at  his  store  at 
St  Anthony's  falls  by  a  Sioux  named 
Ixatape,  in  retaliation  of  whi(;h  the  Eng- 
lish withdrew  trade  from  the  Siojix.  By 
this  time  they  had  become  so  dependent 
on  the  traffic  that  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing ensued,  and  Wapasha  determined  to 
take  the  murderer  to  Quebec  and  deliver 
him  to  the  P^nglish.  In  company  with  ^ 
hundred  of  his  tribesmen  he  started  with 
Ixatape,  but  one  by  one  the  members  of 
the  party  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  so 
that  by  the  time  Green  Bay  was  reached 
but  few  remained,  and  there  Ixatape  es- 
caped; but,  undaunted,  Wapasha  with 
five  others  kept  on,  and,  reaching  Quebec, 
offered  himself  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  his  people.  His  unselfish  ac- 
tion made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
English,  and  he  was  afterward  accorded 
much  honor.  He  led  the  Sioux  in  a  well- 
planned  campaign  in  1778  to  drive  back 
the  Chippewa  and  recover  the  ancestral 
lands  of  the  Sioux  about  Spirit  lake, 
Minn.,  but  after  some  notable  victories 
his  party  fell  into  Ambush  at  the  mouth 
of  Elk  r.  and  many  of  his  warriors  were 


slain.  Two  years  later  he  was  able  to 
avenge  this  loss  upon  the  Chippewa  in  a 
notable  battle  near  Elk  r.  He  served  the 
English  in  the  Revolution,  and  upon  his 
visit  to  Mackinaw,  Col.  DePeyster,  the 
commandant,  dedicated  to  him  a  poem 
And  made  him  the  subject  of  a  great  ova- 
tion. He  ser\'ed  in  the  West  with  Lang- 
lade, but  his  service  was  not  of  great 
importance.  Before  his  death,  which 
occurred  about  1799,  he  established  his 
band  at  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  at  a 
village  called  Kiyuksa  (a.  v.). 

Wapasha  II  succeedea  his  father  and 
inherited  the  latter' s  mild  temperament 
and  benevolent  disposition.  He  came 
into  notice  when  he  met  Lieut.  Z.  M. 
Pike,  in  April,  1806,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  advised  the  latter  to  make  Little  Crow 
the  American  chief  of  the  Sioux.  He 
conceived  a  liking  for  Americans  which 
proved  to  be  lasting.  Although  he  was 
m  nominal  alliance  with  the  English  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  was  constantly  under 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  them,  aiid  Rol- 
lette,  his  son-in-law,  was  court-martialed 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  in  collusion 
with  Wapasha  against  English  interests. 
After  the  war  he  was  very  prominent  in 
all  the  relations  between  the  whites  and 
the  Sioux,  and  died  about  1855. 

Wapasha  III,  known  as  Joseph  Wa- 
pasha, succeeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the 
old  Red  Leaf  band,  and  went  with  his 
people  to  the  reservation  on  upper  Min- 
nesota r.  He  was  opposed  to  the  out- 
break of  1862,  but  when  it  was  forced  by 
Little  Crow  he  mildly  assisted  in  it. 
After  the  war  he  was  removed  to  the 
Missouri  with  his  vpeople  and  finallv  lo- 
cated at  San  tee,  Nebr.  He  signecl  the 
treaty  of  1868,  which  ended  the  Red  Cloud 
war,  and  die<i  Apr.  23, 1876. 

Wapasha  IV  (Napoleon),  the  son  of 
Joseph,  is  (1909)  nominal  chief  of  the  San- 
tee  at  San  tee  agency,  Nebr.  He  is  civil- 
ized and  a  citizen.  (d.  r.  ) 

Wapato.    See  Wappatoo. 

Wapello  ( *  chief ' }.  Head  chief  of  the 
Fox  tribe,  bom  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  in  1787.  His  village  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  foot  of 
Rock  id.,  and  not  far  from  Black  Hawk's 
village.  In  1816  it  was  one  of  the  three 
principal  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ft  Armstrong,  Iowa,  opposite  the  present 
Rock  Island,  111.  Altnough  stout  and 
short  of  stature,  Wapello  was  of  at- 
tractive appearance,  owing  partly  to  his 
kindly  expression;  he  was  peaeeful  and 
intelligent,  and  entertained  friendly  re- 
gard for  the  whites.  Like  Keokuk,  and 
unlike  Black  Hawk,  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1804 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  1829  he  quietly  removed  to  Muscatine 
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slough  with  his  p)eop1e,  and  later  settled 
near  the  present  Wapello,  Loaisa  co., 
Iowa,  in  which  state  a  county  was  after- 
ward named  in  his  honor.  VVapello  was 
next  in  rank  to  Keokuk,  whom  he  accom- 
panied with  others  to  the  E.  in  1837,  in 
charge  of  their  agent,  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Street.  VV^hile  in  Boston,  and  in  reply  to 
an  address  by  Gov.  Everett,  Wapello 
made  a  H])eech  expressing  sentiments  fav- 
orable to  the  whites,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  died  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  near  the  present  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  Mar.  15, 1842.  In  accordance  with 
his  request  he  was  buried  near  Gen. 
Street,  to  whom  he  had  been  deeply  at- 
tached. A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Agencj^  City,  Iowa. 
Wa})ello  was  one  of  me  signers  of  the 
following  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sauk  and  Foxes:  Ft  Arm- 
strong, Sept.  3,  1822;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
July  15,  1830;  Ft  Armstrong,  Sept  21, 
ia32;  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  28,  1836; 
Washington,  Oct  21,  1837.  See  Fulton, 
Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882;  Stevens,  Black 
Hawk  War,  1903;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1854.  (p.  s.  n.) 

Wapeminskink  (  Wdh  -pt-  mlns^-  Idnky 
'chestnut-tree  place*).  A  former  Dela- 
ware town  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  r.,  at 
the  site  of  Anderson,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
From  })eing  the  residence  of  Anderson 
(Kdh'td^-nha-nimd^  'making  a  cracking 
noise'),  the  principal  chief,  about  1800- 
1818,  it  was  commonly  known  as  An- 
derson's Town.    The  land  was  sold  in 

1818.  (j.  p.  D.) 

Anderion's  Town.— Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Geol. 
Rep.  1882,  1883.  Kik-the-Bwe-mud.— Hotigh.  ibid. 
(  —  Koktowhanund.  the  chief).  Wah-pl-mlna'- 
kink— Dunn.  True  Ind.  Stories,  253, 1909.  Wape- 
minskink.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  124, 1885  (incor- 
rectly identified  with  Wapicomekoke). 

Wapicomekoke  ( Wah-pi-ko-me-kunkj 
'White- river  town',  from  Wah'T^-ko-me'- 
kahy  'white  waters,'  the  Miami  and  old 
Delaware  name  of  White  r.,  Ind.).  A 
former  town  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the 
Delawares,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Muneie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  It  waw  the 
easternmost  town  of  the  Delawares  in 
Indiana,  and  the  first  reached  by  the 
trails  from  the  s.,  n.,  and  s.  It  was 
formed  by  removal  from  an  older  town  a 
short  (li-stance  up  the  river,  commonly 
known  as  Outainink   {Utenink,   *at  the 

Elaco  of  the  town'),  or  Old  Town.  It 
as  bein  confounded  with  a  neighboring 
Delaware  village,  Wapeminskink,  b)etter 
known  as  Anderson's  Town.  The  land 
was  sold  in  1818.  (j.  p.  d.) 

un»ey  Town— Treaty  of  1818  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 


493^1873     Wah-pi  ko-me-kunk.— J.  P.  Dunn,  InPn, 

'Vapicomekoke.  —  T      " 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  124,  1886. 


1907.    Wapicomel 


Ibid.    Woapikamilnuik. — 


Wapisiwitibiwininiwak  ( 'Swan  creek 
men,'  from  vapitny  *swan';  dbi,  'river'; 
ikiniwak,  'men').     A  band  of  Chippewa 


that  formerly  resided  on  Swan  cr.,  near 
L.  St  Clair,  Mich.  They  sold  the  greater 
part  of  their  lands  in  1836  and  part  of 
them  removed  to  Kansas,  where  thej 
were  joined  by  the  rest  in  1864.  Their 
descendants  now  form  part  of  the  mixed 
band  of  "Munsee  and  Chippewa"  in 
Kansas,  numbering  together  aboat  90  in- 
dividuals, (j.  M.) 
Bwan-Creek  band.— Washington  treaty  (1896)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  227. 1878.  W&binUwiBiaiwtf.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct name).  WuiAvi- 
nbi-wiiuiiiwak.— Qatachet,  OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
1882 

Wapiti  (waplCiy  'white  rump').  The 
Shawnee  name  of  Cervus  canaaengis,  the 
American  elk,  called  also  gray  moose,  the 
mo8  or  THUS  of  the  I.<enape,  the  mcfhrus  of 
the  Kenebec,  the  v^a^boz  of  the  Penob- 
scot, the  mishewe  of  the  Chippewa,  the 
shewea  of  the  Miami,  the  makyase  of  the 
Pequot,  etc*. ;  a  deer  about  the  size  of  the 
horse  and  so  strikingly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  stag  of  Europe  that  it  was 
supposed  by  the  early  settlers  to  be  the 
same  species  and  was  called  by  the  same 
name.  Ita  horns,  which  are  roond  and 
not  flat,  like  those  of  the  mooee  and  cari- 
bou, are  5  to  6  ft  long  and  much  branched, 
and  its  color  in  summer  is  light  chestnut- 
red  with  white  rump,  in  winter  grayish, 
and  to  the  latter  fact  the  Penobscot  name 
(meaning  'white  moose')  alludes.  The 
animal  was  formerly  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  N.  and  n.  w.  portions.  In  Minne- 
sota it  is  found  in  large  herds,  and,  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  other 
streams,  in  still  larger  ones.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  in  these  regions,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  piles  of  shed  boms 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
heaping  up  in  the  prairies.  One  of  these, 
in  Elkhorn  prairie,  was,  before  its  de- 
struction in  1850,  about  15  ft  high,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark. Others,  still  laiger,  are  found  on 
the  upper  Yellowstone.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wapon.  The  extinct  White  Shell-bead 
clan  of  Sia  pueblo,  New  Mexico. 

Wa'pon.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 
1894.  Wapoii-h^o.= Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
862, 1896  (Aano=»' people'). 

Wapoo.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Cnsabo 
group,  formerlv  living  on  Wapoo  cr.  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  They  have  long  been  extinct 
Bartram  (Trav.,  54, 1792)  mentions  them 
among  the  tribes  in  the  vieinitv  of 
Charleston,  which  he  save  ''cramped  the 
English  plantations."  Nothing  further 
has  been  recorded  in  re^»rd  to  them. 
The  tribe  is  designated  on  De  I'lsle's  map 
(Winaor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  1886J,  about  the 
year  1700,  under  the  name  Onapamo,  as 
situated  on  Wingau  r.,  S.  C. 

Wappatoo.  A  bulbous  root  (SagiUana 
variabilis)  used  for  food  by  the  IndiaDS 
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of  the  W.  and  N.  W.:  from  the  Cree 
wdvatow  or  the  Chippewa  todpato  or 
wdbadOf  'white  fungus.'  This  word, 
spelled  also  wapatOy  has  passed  into  the 
Chinook  jargon  of  the  Columhia  r.  re- 
gion, in  which  wappatoo  means  'potato/ 
but  its  origin  is  very  uncertain.  The 
Chippewa  name  u^pato  has  been  applied 
to  some  plant  called  rhubarb.  As  a 
place  name  it  occurs  in  WapcUoOf  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Washington,  and 
in  Wapato,  a  village  in  Washington  co., 
Oreg.  (a.  p.  c.    w.  b.  g.  ) 

Wappatoo.  The  tnbes  on  and  around 
Sauvies  id.  at  the  mouth  of  Willamette 
r.,  Oreg.  Under  this  name  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Exped.,  ii,  472-473,  1814}  in- 
cluded Nechacokee  (Nechacoke),  8noto, 
Multnomah,  Clahnahqueh  (Clahnaquah ), 
Nemalquinner,  Cathlacommatupe  (Cath- 
lacomatup),  Cathlanaquiahs,  Clackstar 
(Tlatskanai),  Claninnatas,  Cathlacu- 
mups,  Clannarminnamuns  (Kathlamini- 
mim),  Quathlahpohtle  (Cathlapotle), 
Cathlamahs  (Catnlamet).  The  name 
f  Wapato  Lake)  is  now  officially  used  to 
aesignate  a  small  remnant  of  4  Indians 
on  Grande  Ronde  res.,  Oreg.,  probably 
the  survivors  of  those  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  (l.  f.) 

Wappinger  ( 'easterners,'  from  the  same 
root  as  Abnaki,  <j.  v.).  A  confederacy 
of  Algonquian  tribes,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Manhattan  id.  and  the 
country  extending  e.  beyond  Connec- 
ticut r.,  Conn.  They  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Mahican  on  the  n.  and 
the  Dela wares  on  the  s.  According 
to  Ruttenber  their  totem  was  the  wolf. 
They  were  divided  into  9  tribes: 
Wappinger  proper,  Manhattan,  Wecqua- 
ef^^ek,  Sintnink,  Kitchawank,  Tanki- 
teke,  Noehpeem,  Siwanoy,  and  Mattabe- 
sec.  Some  of  these  were  again  divided 
into  subtribeH.  The  eastern  bands  never 
came  into  collision  with  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  Gradually  selling  their  lands  as 
they  dwindled  away  before  the  whites, 
they  finally  joined  the  Indians  at  8cati- 
cook  and  Stock  bridge;  a  few  of  them 
also  emigrated  to  Canada.  The  western 
bands  l)ecame  involved  in  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  1640,  which  lasted  five  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  1,600 
Indians,  of  whom  the  Wappinger  proper 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  kept  up  their  regular 
8ucca«sion  of  chiefs  and  continued  to 
occupy  a  tract  along  the  shore  in  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.,  until  1756,  when  most 
of  those  then  remaining,  together  with 
some  Mahican  from  the  same  region, 
joined  the  Nanticoke,  then  living  under 
Iroquois  protection  at  Chenango,  near 
the  present Binjrhamton,  N.  Y.,  and,  with 
them^  were  finally  merged  into  the  Dela- 
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wares.    Their  last  public  appearance  was 

at  the  Easton  conference  in  1758.    Some 

of  them  also  joined  the  Moravian  and 

Stockbridge  Indians,  while  a  few  were 

still  in  Dutchess  co.  in  1774. 

They  had  the  following  villases:  Alip- 

conk,  Canopos,  Cupheag,  Keskistkonk, 

Kestaubuinck,  Kitchawank,  Mattabesec, 

Menunkatuc,  Nappeckamak,  Naugatuck, 

Nipinichsen,  Nocnpeem,  Oasingsing,  Pas- 

quasheck,  Paugusset,  Pauquaunuch,  Pom- 

peraug,  Poningo,  Poodatook,  Poquannoc, 

Pyquaug,  Quinnipiac,  Rechtauck.  Roa- 

tan,  Sackhoes,  Sapohanikan,  Senasqua, 

Tunxis,  Turkey  Hill,  Uncowa,  Wecquaes- 

geek,  Wongunk,  Woronock.        (j.  m.) 

AbiBfu.~8choolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Proc., 
101,  1844.  Aniiitiu.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  81,  1854  (probably  the  Wappinser). 
Wabifua.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  192,  1843  (iniBpiint). 
Wabiflfa.— ^hermerhom  (1812)  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  2A  8.,  II,  6, 1814.  WaUagiea.— Boudlnot,  Star 
in  the  West,  129,  1816.  Wam-pa-Boa.>-Macauley. 
N. Y.,  II,  174, 1829.  Wampoaas.— Doc.  of  1765  quoted 
by  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  88, 1846.  Wapaaoos.— 
Map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 
WaniBfeit.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  80. 1854.  Wapinfar.— Doc.  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist,  vii,  868,  1856.  Wapinfoes.— Lovelace 
(1668),  ibid.,  xiii, 420, 1881.  Wapiags— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  129. 1816.  Wappaaoos.— Van  der 
Donck  n656)quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R..  51. 18T2.  wappeagar.— Courtland  ( 1688)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  562,  1858.  Wappeaoa.— De 
Rasi^res  (1626)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  51,  1872.  Wapp^ffsa.— Winfield,  Hudson 
Co.,  8, 1874.  Wappiax.— "n^aty  (1645)  quoted  by 
Winfield,  ibid.,  45. 

Wappinger.  The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  occupying  the 
territory  about  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 
CO.,  N.  I . 

Hifhlaad  ladiaas.— Lovelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  440,  1881.  ladiaas  of  tha  Loaf 
Saaeh.— Doc.  of  1690  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  178,  1872.  Wappiaok.— Treaty 
of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiii,  17,  1881. 
Wappiaez.— Treaty  of  1645  quoted  by  Ruttenber. 
Tribes  H  udnon  R. ,  1 18, 1872.  Wappiagan.— Writer 
of  1643  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  185, 1856.  Wap- 
piagh.— Doc.  of  1663.  Ibid..  Xlil,  282,  1881.  Wap- 
piagoa.— Lovelace  (1669),  ibid.,  427.  Wappiags.— 
Doc.  of  1650,  ibid.,  xlil,  27,  1881.  Wappiaoes.— 
Nimbam  (1730)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R..  61,  1872.  Wappiaoo.— Van  der  Donck 
(1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid.,  77.  Waqaa- 
haohke.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
ibid.,  369  (LoHkiel  gives  ft  as  the  Indian  name 
of  the  Highlands,  meaning  'the  hill  country'; 
Ruttenber  says  it  may  have  been  the  real  name 
of  the  Wappinger  proper). 

Wappo  (from  Span,  (t^tapo,  *  brave' ).  '  A 
small  detached  portion  of  the  Ynkian 
family  of  n.  California,  separated  from  the 
Huchnom,  the  nearest  i  uki  division,  by 
30  or  40  m.  of  Porno  territory.  They 
lived  chiefly  in  the  mountains  separating 
Sonoma  from  Lake  and  Napa  cos.,  be- 
tween Geysers  and  Calistoga.  A  portion 
of  them,  called  Rincons  by  Powers^  occu- 
pied Russian  River  valley  in  the  vicinity 
of  Healdsburg. 

Ashochemies.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xiii,  542, 
1874.  Aih-o-ch£-mi.— Powers  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
ni,  1%.  1877.  Ouapoi.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  rv, 
71,  1886.  Satiyomes.— Ibid.,  III.  860,  1886.  Bati- 
yomis.— Ibid.,  iv,  71,  1886.    BataomaUga.— Taylor 
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in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  80, 1860.  BotoomellM.— Tay- 
lor misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  448, 
1874.  Gtotomieyot.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
80,  1860.  BotoyomM.— Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  iv,  72, 
1886.  Wapo.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1866,  257,  1867. 
Wappo.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ili,  196, 
1877  (given  as  8panlf<h  name).  Wattoa.— Steams 
in  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  206, 1882. 

Waptailmin  (*  people  of  the  narrow 
river ') .  The  principal  band  of  the  Yak- 
ima (q.  v.),  formerly  living  on  Yakima 
r.  just  below  Union  Gap,  near  the  present 
town  of  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wapnmne.  A  former  Nishinam  settle- 
ment near  Michigan  bar,  on  the  middle 

fork  of  American  r.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 
Wsjuomne.— Bancroftj^Nat.  Races,  i,  4d0,  1874. 
Wapoomney.— Ibid,  wapanuinr.— Sutter  (1862) 
quoted  by  Powers  in  (jont.  N.  A.  Fthnol.,  iii, 
k28,  1877.  Wapumnies.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
XII,  22, 1874. 

Wapntyntsiama  (Keres:  kittle  doorwav 
leading  west*).  A  former  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Laguna  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo 

of  that  tribe;  situated  6  m.  w.  of  Laguna. 
Pnerteoito.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  346,  1891  (Span.:  'little  door').     Wa- 

SB-ohu-M-amma. — Ibid.    Waputyutaiima. — Hodge, 
eld-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Waqnithi  ( Wa^-quUhi,  *bad  faces').  A 
band  of  the  Arapaho  (q.  v.). 

Waqnoit    A  village  of  Praying  Indians 

in  1674  about  the  site  of  the  present 

Waqnoit,  Barnstable  co..  Mass.    It  was 

probably  subject  to    either    the  Wam- 

panoag  or  the  Nauset. 

Wakoquet.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  l8t  8.,  I,  197,  1806.  Wawquoit.— Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  280.  Weequakut— Bourne  (1674), 
ibid.,  197. 

Waradika.  A  band  of  the  Bannock. 
Kye-Orau-Seed-Eaten.— HofTman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Phlloa.  Soc.,  xxiii,  299,  1886.  Wara'dika.— Ibid. 
Warraricat— Lander  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86tb 
Gong.,  1st  sess.,  188,  1860  (trans,  'sunflower  seed 
eaters'). 

Waranawonkong.     An  important  tribe 

of   the  Munsee,  formerly  living  on  the 

w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  in  the  country 

watered  by  Esopus,  Wallkill,  and  Sha- 

wangunk  crs.,  mainly  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 

Their    principal    village    was    on    the 

Shawangunk,  and  they  had  another  one, 

probably  of  the  same  name  as  the  tribe, 

on  Eeopna  cr.     They  were  the  leading 

tribe  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  but  were 

nearly  exterminated  by  the  Dutch  in  the 

war  of  1663,  though  they  still  had  a  chief 

in  1684.  (j.  M.) 

Waerinnewangh.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist. xiiT, 47, 1881.  WaranaocongYns.— Oallatin in 
TrauM.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  84,  1836.  Waranawan- 
ooufy.— Do  Laet.  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  16SH.  Warana- 
wankongt.— SclKX^kmft,  Ind  Tribes,  III,  75, 
1853.  waranowankingi.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Hoc.  Proc,  ia*<.  1844.  Waranwankongi.— 
Van  der  Dontk  (16oC»)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Umlsoii  R..  72.  187'J.  Waronawanka.— Map 
of  l(il4  in  N.  Y.  DcK-.  Col.  Hist.,  1. 1856.  Warrana- 
wankongs.— De  Uict  (1633)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
op.  <;it.  Warranawonkongi.— De  Laet  (1638) ,  ibid., 
90.  WarrawannankonoJca  —  Wa.s»enaar  (1632),  ibid., 
71.  Warynawonck*.— r)(K-.  {ca.  16(>3)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi»t.,  xin.2.5y,  1881. 

War  and  War  diBcipline.     The  Indians 

recognized  two  kinds  of  warfare,  to  which 


they  gave  distinctive  names:  defensive 
warfare,  or  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  the  home  and  the 
village,  and  aggressive  war,  or  the  ^ing 
forth  of  expeditions  to  avenge  injuries  or 
to  take  spoils.  The  aim  of  warrare  was 
to  destroy,  and  as  every  person,  old  or 
young,  was  a  part  of  the  present  or  future 
strength  of  tne  enemy,  neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared  and  no  noncomSatante 
were  recognized.  Mutilation  of  the  dead 
was  neither  universal  nor  constant  amone 
the  tribes,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  head 
or  taking  of  the  scalp  was  generally  prac- 
tised. The  fundamental  reason  for  scalp- 
ing (q.  V.)  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plained, but  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  rites  ob- 
served when  a  boy  was  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  rand  and  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  War.  The  ordi- 
nary physical  training  of  young  men 
fitted  them  to  endure  the  discipline  and 
hardships  of  war.  From  the  time  he  de- 
termined to  loin  a  war  partv  the  man  was 
obliged  to  aostain  from  all  personal  in- 
dulgence, and  to  accept  whatever  duty 
might  be  prescribe<i  by  the  leader  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  party  on  its  return 
home. 

There  were  grades  and  ranks  among 
warriors,  each  having  its  peculiar  in- 
signia. All  rank  was  gained  by  personal 
achievement,  but  before  a  man  could 
count  his  war  honors,  wear  their  appro- 
priate insignia,  or  assume  the  graae  or 
rank  to  which  they  entitled  him,  he  had 
to  be  given  the  right  to  do  so  publicly  and 
generally  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
elaborate  religious  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  societies  or  by  tribal  officials.  Among 
some  tribes  honors  won  in  defensive  war- 
fare ranked  higher  than  those  gained  in 
aggressive  ventures.  As  war  honors  were 
public  tokens  of  a  man's  coura^  and 
ability,  thev  were  regarded  as  his  cre- 
dentials; therefore  when  a  man  was 
called  to  any  position  or  service,  either 
social  or  tribal,  custom  required  that  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  duties  he  should 
give  his  public  record  by  counting  his 
honors  in  order  to  show  his  fitness  to 
receive  the  distinction  offered  him. 
Among  some  tribes,  at  the  telling  of  each 
honor  a  blow  was  struck  on  a  post  or 
some  other  object,  and  this  form  of  re- 
cital has  become  known  by  the  composite 
term  ** counting  coup"  (see  Coup). 

The  treatment  of  captives  (q.  v.)  varied 
among  the  different  tril)es.  Adoption  (q. 
V. )  was  common  to  nearlyall,  particularly 
in  thedis|)08al  of  women  and  children. 
Although  the  life  of  a  captive  was  gener- 


could  be  saved  by  members  of  the  tribe. 
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Among  some  tribes  there  was  a  particular 
village  or  clan  that  had  the  right  to  shel- 
ter or  protect  a  foeitive;  among  others 
the  chiefs  tent  anorded  asylum,  or  if 
food  was  offered  and  taken  the  captive 
was  spared;  others  subjected  captives  to 
ordeals (q.  v. )  which  if  tbecaptivesurvived 
he  was  saved.  In  most  cases  the  survivors 
were  finally  adopted  by  their  captors.  Ex- 
change of  captives  between  tribes  was  of 
rare  occurrence.  Some  tribt»  had  a  war 
chief  whose  duties  pertained  exclusively 
to  war.  When  an  attack,  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  was  made  which  in- 
volved the  entire  tribe,  the  war  chief  led 
the  warriors.  War  parties,  however, 
were  composed  wholly  of  volunteers,  and 
were  oi^nized  solely  for  aggressive  war- 
fare. Tney  varied  in  size  from  half  a 
dozen  men  to  a  hundred  or  more.  Large 
parties  which  intended  going  a  consider- 
able distance  from  home  were  attended 
by  hunters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
warriors  supplied  with  game.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  women  were  of  the  party:  they 
were  not  under  orders,  but  acted  as 
servers,  and  when  the  spoils  were  divided 
they  were  given  a  share.  The  initiation 
and  organization  of  a  war  party  for  offen- 
sive warfare  differed  amons  the  tribes,  as 
did  the  religious  rites  which  preceded  its 
departure.  Among  the  Pueblos  these 
rites  were  in  char^  of  a  war  priesthood; 
in  all  tribes  the  ntes  were  more  or  less 
directly  under  the  men  to  whom  were 
confided  the  keeping  of  rituals  and  the 
direction  of  ceremonies  related  to  war. 
In  general,  a  man  had  to  prepare  for  the 
office  of  leader  by  fasting  and  continence, 
and  as  upon  him  rested  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  or  success  of  the  party,  he 
must  be  careful  to  observe  all  the  rites 
by  which  he  could  personally  appeal  to 
the  supernatural.  He  assigned  the  men  to 
their  various  duties,  and  to  him  each  man 
had  to  render  implicit  obedience:  any  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  leader 
was  punished  by  flogging.  He  appointed 
two  lieutenants,  or  **  little  leaders,*'  who, 
in  case  of  his  death,  should  act  in  his 

Elace.  Frequently,  however,  a  war  party 
ad  two  leaders,  ecjual  in  authority.  In 
battle  the  warriors  were  not  required 
to  keep  close  together  except  when 
making  a  charge,  but  while  each  man 
fought  more  or  less  independently,  friend 
stoo<l  by  friend  to  death,  and  only  under 
great  stress  was  the  body  of  a  companion 
left  to  the  knife  of  the  victor.  Frequently 
the  severest  lighting  took  place  about  the 
body  of  a  fallen  comrade.  The  leader 
exercised  no  control  over  the  men  in 
regard  to  taking  honors,  such  as  touching, 
striking,  or  scalping  an  enemy:  each  man 
was  free  to  take  all  the  honors  he  could, 
but  only  the  leader  had  the  right  to  divide 


the  spoils,  and  no  one  could  question  his 
apportionment.  Not  infrequently  a  war 
party  carried  some  article  sacred  to  the 
Dana,  and  rites  connected  with  it  had  to 
be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  outcome  of  the  expedition 
was  believed  to  rest  with  this  emblem. 
The  warrior  societies  of  several  of  the 
Plains  tribes  possessed  a  particular  object 
similar  in  use  to  the  ceremonial  lance  of 
the  Kiowa.  This  was  attached  by  an 
elk-skin  sash  to  the  neck  of  the  leader, 
who  under  certain  circumstances  took  his 
place  in  front  of  his  line  of  warriors,  and 
thrusting  the  lance  into  the  ground 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  sash, 
there  fought  or  awaited  death :  he  could  not 
retreat  unless  one  of  his  own  party  should 

Eull  up  the  lance  to  which  he  was  m  honor 
xed  (Mooney).  Dreams  (q.  v.)  some- 
times influenced  the  acts  of  a  war  party. 
Instances  have  been  known  where,  be- 
cause of  a  dream,  the  entire  party  has 
disbanded  and  returned  home.  There 
were  grades  or  ranks  among  warriors, 
each  having  its  peculiar  insignia,  and  all 
rank  was  ^ned  by  personal  achievement. 
In  defensive  warfare  the  warriors  sprang 
to  the  alarm  and  aimed  to  enga^  the 
enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village, 
while  the  women  hastilv  threw  up  brec^ 
works  or  dug  pits  in  which  to  thrust  the 
children  out  of  reach  of  flying  arrows. 
Women  fought  only  at  close  ranffe,  using 
their  knives  or  any  available  objects  as 
weapons;  but  in  rare  cases  women  went 
to  war  and  fought  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men  of  the  party.  Prisoners,  partic- 
ularly if  women  or  children,  were  fre- 
quently adopted,  otherwise  they  were 
killed.  The  club,  knife,  spear,  javelin, 
and  bow  and  arrows  were  the  Indian's 

Erincipal  weapons;  the  throwin^HStick 
ad  only  a  limited  range.  Poisoned 
arrows  are  reported  as  having  been 
used  by  a  number  of  the  tribes,  and 
while  the  poison  itself  was  sometimes 
effective,  the  main  reliance  was  on  the 
theurgical  potency  of  the  substances  used. 
Consult  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  1-16,  1907;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-1909;  Doraey  in  3d  and  15th  Kepe. 
B.  A.  E.;  Mooney,  Winship,  and  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.;  Mooney  m  17th  Rep.; 
Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep.;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep. ;  Powell  in  1st  Kep. ;  McGee  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xi,  1898;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905;  Grin- 
nell,  (1)  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889;  (2) 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1892;  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xii,  no.  2,  1910;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1834;  Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  no.  2,  1907.  See  also  Captives^  OouVf 
FortificntionSt  Military  aodetteSt  OrdeaUy 
Scalpingy  Slavery,  (a.  c.  f.) 
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Waranoke.  An  Aleonqaian  band  or  vil- 
lage about  the  site  of  Westfield,  Hampden 

CO.,  Mass. 

Warftnooo.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  91, 
1881.  Waraaok*.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  150,  1818. 
WarroBoo.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  299,  1889.  War^ 
raaooke.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  op.  cit, 

Warartika  (  War-ar^-ti-ka),  APavioteo 
tribe  formerly  about  Honey  lake,  n.  e. 
Cfel.— Powell,  Paviot8oMS.,B.  A.E.,  1881. 

Warokinktarhe.  An  unidentified  band 
of  the  Brul6  Tetxjn  Sioux. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  341,  1806. 

Ward,  Hancy.  A  noted  Cherokee  half- 
breed  woman,  the  date  and  place  of 
whose  birth  and  death  are  alike  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  her  father  was 
a  British  officer  named  Ward  and  her 
mother  a  sister  of  Atakullakulla,  princi- 

gal  chief  of  the  Nation  at  the  time  of  the 
rst  Cherokee  war.  She  was  probably 
related  to  Brian  Ward,  an  oldtime  trader 
among  the  Cherokee.  During  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  period  she  resided  at  Echota, 
the  national  capital,  where  she  held  the 
office  of  '*  Beloved  Woman,''  or  '*  Pretty 
Woman,"  by  virtue  of  which  she  was 
entitled  to  speak  in  councils  and  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  captives.  She  distin- 
ffuished  herself  by  her  constant  friendship 
for  the  Americans,  always  using  her  best 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  between  them 
and  her  own  i)eople,  and  frec^uently  giv- 
ing timely  warning  of  projected  Indian 
raids,  notably  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Watauga  and  Hol- 
Bton  settlements  in  1776.  A  Mrs  Bean, 
captured  during  this  incursion,  was  saved 
by  her  interposition  after  having  been 
condemned  to  death  and  already  bound 
to  the  stake.  In  1780,  on  occasion  of  an- 
other Cherokee  outbreak,  she  assisted  a 
number  of  traders  to  escape,  and  the 
next  year  was  sent  by  the  chiefs  to  make 
peace  with  Sevier  and  Campbell,  who 
were  advancing  against  the  Cherokee 
towns.  CamplHjll  8i>eaks  of  her  in  his 
report  as  "the  famous  Indian  woman, 
Nancy  Ward."  Although  pea«*e  was  not 
then  granted,  her  relatives,  when  brought 
in  later  with  otluT  prisoners,  were  treated 
with  the  consideration  due  in  return  for 
her  good  otlices.  She  is  described  by 
Rol)ertson,  who  visited  her  al)Out  this 
time,  a«  "(jucenly  and  commanding"  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  lier  house 
as  furnishe<l  in  accordance  with  her  high 
dignitv.  When  among  the  Arkansas 
Cherokee  in  1819,  Nuttall  was  told  that 
she  had  introduced  the  first  cows  into 
the  Nation,  and  that  by  her  own  and  her 
children's  influence  the  condition  of  the 
Cherokee  had  iK'cn  greatly  elevated. 
He  was  told  also  that  her  advice  and 
counsel  bordered  on  the  supreme,  and 
that  her  interfen^nce  was  allowed  to  l)e 
decisive  even  in  affairs  of  life  and  death. 
Although  he  sjK^aks  in  the  present  tense, 


it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  was  then 
still  alive,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
met  her.  Her  descendants  are  still  found 
in  the  Nation.  Consult  Haywood,  Nat 
and  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  1823;  Ramsey, 
Tenn.,  1853;  Nuttall,  Trav.,  130,  1821; 
Campl)ell  letter,  1781,  and  Springstone 
deposition,  1781,  in  Virginia  State  liners, 
1, 435, 436,  447,  1875;  Appleton^s  Cyclop. 
Am.  Biog. ;  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
pt.  1,  1900.  (J.  X  ) 

Warm  Spring  Apaohe.  So  called  from 
their  former  residence  at  the  Ojo  Cali- 
ente,  or  Warm  Spring,  in  a.  w.  N. 
Mex.,  near  the  ex^me  headwaters  of 
Gila  r.  They  were  evidently  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  in  the  main,  and  were  prob- 
ably the  Apaches  de  Xila  (Gilefios)  of 
Benavides  m  1630.  Victorio  and  Nana 
were  anumg  their  noteworthy  leaders  in 
recent  times.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
Mescalero  res.,  N.  Mex. 

Hot  Spring  Apaches.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
563.1889.  Oji  OalienU.— Bell  in  Jour.  Etbnol.  8<<C. 
Lond.,i,262,18e9.  Ojo OalienteAMMhaB.— Common 
name.  Warm  Spring  Indians. — U.  8.  Stat,  at  Lai^e, 
XVII,  438, 1878.  Warm  Springs.— Hinton,  Hand- 
book of  Arizona,  359, 1878. 

Warm  Springs  Indians.  A  term  nsed  to 
denote  the  different  tribes  resident  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  most  of  whom 
were  placed  there  under  the  Wasco 
treaty  of  1855.  The  chief  tribes  of  the 
reservation  are  Wasco,  Paiute,  Tenino, 
and  Ty  igh.  The  number  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  780  in  1910,  while  aboutSO  others 
are  reported  to  be  permanently  absent 

from  the  reservation.  (l.  F.) 

Lokuaahtkni.— (iatfichet  in  Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol..  ii, 
pt.  II,  195, 1890 (Klamath  name).  Tfaiwsimfayks 
w^i  peyaktchimmem.— Qatschet,  Kalapnya  MS., 
B.  A.  K..  30.  1877  (Atfalati  name).  Waita'aknt- 
Gatarht't  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  n.pt  n,  467, 1890 
(Klamnth  name).  Witankai.— Ibid.  T^makai.^ 
Ibid..  196. 

Warruqneoc  (from  wdraskik,  *  swamp 
in  a  depression'  of  land. — Gerard).  A 
tribe  of  the  former  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy, living  on  the  s.  bank  of  James  r.  in 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.,  Va.  Their  principal 
village  was  situated  in  1608  at  the  mouth 

of  Warrasqueoc  cr. 

Wamasqueaka.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West.  V29,  1816 
(misprint).  Waraskoyaek. — Simons  m  Smith 
(1029) . Vii.;  I. ISO.  repr.1819.  Waraskwsac.— Gerard 
in  Am  .  Anthr.,  vi,  319.  1904.  Warraakoraek.— 
Smith  (1629).  Va..  I,  map,  repr.  1819.  Warrasko- 
yack— Straoliey  (1612),  Va.,  85,  1S49.  Warrai- 
queaks.— JcfTcison,  Notes,  179,  1801.  War-ras- 
squeaks.— Mncaiilov.  N.  Y..  II,  168,  1829.  Warris- 
ooyake  — I)(M'.  of  1624  in  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 
8.,  IX.  6^*1.  note,  1871. 

Warrennunoook.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
mentioned  in  1672  (Le<ierer,  Discov.,  2, 
1672):  probably  one  of  the  small  tribes 
of  the  Carol inas  known  under  another 
name. 

Wasabe  (  Wd-sa^-ba,  *  bear' ).  A  subgens 
of  the  Dhatada  gens  of  the  Omaha. 

WasabaeUge  — Bnlbl,  Atlas  Etbnog..  6ft.  1826. 
Wa  sa  ba  eta-ie  — lx)ne,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  1, 
32C>.  l.Hja  Wasabe  hifsil—DoTSt-y  in  8d  Rep. 
B.  A  K..  '220.  1885  (touches  no  skin  of  a  black 
bt'Hi   ). 
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Wusbe  ('bloc^k  bear').    AKaneagenti, 
th«  5th  'ID  the  riglit  si<le  of  the  tribal 

Bis'-ja-n-fm.— Mortntn ,  Anc.  Boc..  IM,  1S7T.  Wi- 
nb«.— Donwy  In  l^th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,  1W7. 
Wutb-be  BilB'ihiu-n.~Htubl«,  K&n  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K,.':6.  IS?7. 

Wuibebltulii  ('touch  not  the  gkin  of 
ft  black  bear' ).    A  enbiieDB  uf  the  Omaha. 

Wuit)n-Ut-isjl.— DonvT  In  lath  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23N, 

WuunlkaihiJui   ('those   who   l>eca[ne 

beiu)^   by  meaoH  of   the   black 
A  Uuaiiiiw  KenH. 
?.. ,».,.  jt^.^  J,  A  K,,2». 


beai 

BUoL . 

I89T,     Wu>'  a'Blkusi'^L— l)i1il. 

WutmBgin.     Sue  Miuituoit. 

Wukpstnn  ('having;  four  locks  of 
hair').  The]2thOeaf^Ken8,  thedthon 
the  right  eido  of  the  tribal  circle,  beinR 
[MiBedof  two  of  the  original  Hangka 


.— Doney  li 


..  E..  Z 


salmon  rona.  The  names  nf  these  vil- 
lages ftnd  fishing  Btations  from  B.  to  w. 
are:  Hleahacha,  If^ixkhlB,  Wasko  (a  few 
miles  above  the  present  town  of  The 
Dalles],  Wogupan,  Natlalalaik,  Gawo- 
bumat,  Hliekala-imadik,  Wikatk,  Wat- 
BokuB,  Winkwot  (at  The  Dalles),  HHIwa- 
ihidik,  Hhapkenuu,  Kabala,  Gayahisi- 
tik.  Itkmiiahlemkt,  HIgaktablk,  Tgahn, 
HIitnktik,  Gahlentlich,  Gechgechak, 
Skhlalis. 

The  Wa8co  were  a  sedentary  people, 
depending  for  their  imbsiHtence  mainly 
upon  flab  (several  varielieeofMl  in  on,  suck- 
ers, sturgeon,  eels),  to  a  less  extent  upon 
edible  roots,  berries,  and,  least  important 


WMapoksat  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  v.:  bank  of  Patuxeut  r.,  in  8t  Marys 
CO.,  Md. 

Wu*p«k«nt— BozmHTi.  Md.,  i.UI,  1X37.    Vuspo- 

kut.— iimhh  (16'^),  V&.,  i,  DUii,  rcpr.  IMS. 

Watwa's  Village.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  situated 
on  Browns  it.,  a  southern  atfluent  of  the 
Tennesi>cu  r.  in  k.  Alabama. — Royce  in 
5th  Kep.  li.  A.  £.,  map,  1887. 

Waicacng.  A  village  on  the  b.  Iiank  of 
l'ntuxcntr.inCalvtrtco.,Mcl.,in  ItSOS.— 
Smith  (162tl),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1H19. 

WaiM  (from  the  Wasco  wonl  tcocy.'d, 
'cuporBiiiHin>owlofhorn,'  the  reference 
beinK  to  a  cup-ehape<l  rock  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  village  uf  the  tribe; 
from  the  trilul  name  lledafiU't,  'Those 
that  belong  to  Wasco,'  or  'Those  that 
have  the  cup,'  are  derived  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  name  that  follow  in  the 
synonviiiy.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
from  tils' Shahaptian  "vwit.Vi,  'grass,'  lacks 
probability).  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  h.  side  of  Columbia 
r.,  in  the  neiKhborhoo<l  of  The  Dalles,  in 
Wasco  CO.,  Oreg.  This  tribe,  with  the 
Wishrani  (alsolcnown  as  TIakluit  and 
Echeloot),  on  the  -v.  side  o£  the  river, 
were  the  eastemmiwt  liranches  of  the 
Chinookan  family.  These  two  tribes 
were  praitically  identic-al  in  language  and 
culture,  though  they  have  been  n>iiioved 
to  different  reservations.  On  the  n.,b., 
and  B.  they  iKirdered  on  Shabaption 
tribes,  on  the  w.  on  clin<cly  related  Chi- 
nookan trilies  (White  Suhnoii  and  Hood 
River  Indians,  Mooney's  Chiluktkwa  and 
Kwikwulit).  Morse,  in  1822,  estimated 
the  numlwr  of  the  Was.-o  at  aio.  They 
joined  in  the  tn-ntj'  of  I8.i3,  and  remove<l 
lo  the  Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  where 
about  2011  now  reside.     The  Wasco  ot'cu- 

e'ed  a  nuiiilHT  of  vilhiges,  some  of  these 
sing  used  only  fur  winteriu);  during  the 


of  all,  game.  Salmon  were  caught  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  partly  with  dip-nets, 
[lartly  by  spearing;  smaller  fish  were  ob- 
tained with  hook  and  line  or  by  means 
of  basket  traps.  Definitely  located  fish- 
ing stntiona  were  a  well-recognized  form 
of  pemonal  property;  the  capture  of  the 
first  salmon  of  the  seai>on  was  aocom- 
panied  with  a  ceremony  intended  to  give 
thHt  (lartiuular  fishing  station  a  good  Bea< 
son's  catch.  Pounds  salmon  net^h  waa 
often  stored  away  for  winter  use;  it  also 
fonneil  an  imjHirtant  article  of  trade  with 
neigbboriiia  tribes,  the  chief  rendezvona 
for  liartei  Dcini;  the  falls  a  few  miles 
atiove   The    Dallas.    Also  berries  were 
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dried  and  preserved  for  winter  use.  The 
most  notable  of  their  industries  were 
work  in  wood  (bo win,  spoons),  horn 
^spoons,  cups),  and  twined  basketry 
(bags,  various  forms  of  stiff  baskets). 
Coiled  basketry  has  been  learned  since 
closer  contact  with  the  Klikitat;  the  chief 
materials  used  in  twining  are  cedar  roots 
and  various  grasses,  of  late  also  trader's 
cord  and  yam.  Realistic  figures  are 
carved  in  wood  and  horn;  while  the  bas- 
ket designs  are  partly  geometrical,  recall- 
ing the  basketry  art  of  n.  California,  and, 
as  in  that  area,  bearing  conventional 
pattern  names,  partly  realistic,  though 
crudely  so  (angular  figures  of  men,  eagles, 
and  deer  are  characteristic  of  the  basketry 
art  of  the  lower  Columbia).  The  latter 
designs  may  be  plausibly  explained  as  an 
adaptation  of  forms  familiar  from  wood- 
carving  to  twined  basketry  with  its 
straight  line  and  angular  patterns.  The 
original  Wasco  costume  consisted  of 
blanket  robes  (the  pelts  of  bear,  deer, 
wolf,  coyote,  raccoon,  and  mountain 
goat  in  summer),  sleeveless  shirts  of  rac- 
coon or  coyote  skin,  breecthcloths  of 
raccoon  skin,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin; 
hats  and  gloves  were  made  of  coyote  skin. 
Two  types  of  house  were  in  use — the 
partly  underground  winter  house,  roofed 
with  cedar  bark  and  having  board  plat- 
forms about  the  walls  for  beds,  and  the 
summer  house  with  frame  of  fir  poles  and 
covering  of  tules  or  cedar  bark;  the  latter 
type  might  have  several  fireplaces,  ac- 
comiiKxlating  three  or  four  families. 
Sweat-houses  were  frequently  used  and 
were  of  quasi-supernatural  significance. 

In  childhood  the  head  was  flattened 
by  pressure  on  the  forehead,  and  the  ears 
were  punctured  with  five  holes  in  each 
ear;  adults  whose  heads  were  not  flat- 
tened were  derided  as  no  better  than 
slaves.  As  regards  naming,  the  most 
interesting  fact  is  jHirhaps  the  absolute 
im])Ossibility  of  translating  a  single 
Wasco  name,  the  Cftiinookan  dialects  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  languages.  Puberty 
ceremonies  were  olhserved  in  the  case  of 
both  girls  and  boys;  the  former  were  sub- 
ject to  the  u«ual  taboos,  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  a  menstrual  dance  was 
held,  while  the  latter  ^Hrained*'  for  the 
acquirement  of  strength  and  one  or  sev- 
eral guardian  spirits.  Burial  was  on 
boards  put  away  in  **dead  people's 
houses";  slaves  were  sometimes  buried 
alive  to  accompany  a  chief  to  the  next 
world.  Three  classes  of  society  were 
recognized:  chiefs  (the  chieftainship  was 
hereditiiry),  common  folk,  and  slaves 
(obtained  by  capture).  There  was  no 
clan  or  totem  organization,  the  guardian 
spirits  referred  to  being  strictly  personal 
in  character;  the  village  was  the  main 


social  unit  Religious  ideas  centered  in 
the  acquirement  and  manifestation  of 
supernatural  power  obtained  from  one 
or  more  guardian  spirits.  The  main  so- 
cial dances  were  the  menstrual  dance,  the 
guardian  spirit  dance,  in  which  each 
participant  sang  the  song  revealfnl  to  him 
by  his  protector,  and  the  scalp  dance. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  the  mythology 
of  the  tribe  is  the  great  role  that  Coyote 
plays  as  culture-hero  and  transformer. 
See  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  1909.  («.  s.) 

Afdlakin.— Gatocbet.  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A  E. 
(Calapooya  name).  Ampxiakiii. — Oatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii.  pt.  ii.  21, 1S90  ( •  where  the 
water  ij^':  Klamath  name).  Awaako  ■mmim  — 
Gatx('het,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Kalapava 
name).  Caclaaco.— Lee  and  Froet,  Ora$on,  186, 
1844.  Cathlas.— Stuart  In  Nonv.  Annales  d.  V07.. 
xii,  27. 1821.  Oathlaaoana.— «couler  in  Jour.  Kth- 
nol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i.  237, 1848.  Oathlaaeo.— Oatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  I,  167,  1877.  OatUaMooa.— 
Bcouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  221, 1841. 
Cathlaskoi.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War.  86ii,  1822. 
OathlaMia.— Stuart,  op.  cit..  26.  CatfalatMM.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Ixmd..  xi,  SM, 
1841.  CatlaMon.— Ibid.,  248.  0«ithlMk^-<}at- 
Bchet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt  I,  tt,  ]M> 
(Klakama  name).  Ka-elaa4n.— Lee  and  PrcMt, 
Oregon,  176,  1844  (Chinook  name).  84xl«iiB-— 
Gatwhet,  Molale  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  27.1S77(Mo]ale 
name).  TJneoet.— H.  R.  Rep.  96,  42A  Ooof..  Sd 
Ress. ,  457, 1 878.  Wacoaa.— Palmer  in  Ind.  All.  Rep. 
1865, 19A,  1856.  Waaeo.— Hines,  Oregon,  tO,  1^, 
1851.  waa-oo-pam.— Leeand  Froat,  Orwpon,  167. 
1844.  Waaooparna.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  215, 
1851.  Waaoopaw.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Sz.  Doc. 
52,  SLst  Cong.,  iHt  seas..  171,  1850.  Waiaap— ■■— 
Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 80th  Cong.,  1st  aeaa..  10. 


184K.  Waaoopums.— White,  Ten  Yean  in  Oregon, 
259,  la'VO.  Waako.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
741,  1896.  Waakopam.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  II,  pt.  I.  98,  1890  (Tenino  name).  Waa- 
koun.— Shea,  Oath.  Miss.,  478, 1856.  Waaksva.— 
Alvord  (1853)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  T,  6S2. 
1855.  Wiat-oo-pam.— R068,  Fur  Huntera,  I,  1865. 
WoMopom.— Trans.  Greg.  Pion.  Aaeo.,  S6, 1887. 

Waacoo.  Given  by  Ker  (Timv.,  104, 
1816)  as  the  chief  vilfai^e  of  the  ''Iliseee'' 
(q.  v.). 

Waaechnn-taslinnka.        See      American 

Horse, 

Washa.  A  small  tribe,  probably  of 
Miiskhogean  stock,  which,  when  first 
known  to  Europeans,  inhabited  the  lower 
part  of  Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  and  hunted 
through  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Mississippi.  In  1699  Bienville 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open 
relations  with  them,  but  in  1718,  after 
the  close  of  the  Chitimacha  war,  they 
were  induced  to  settle  on  the  Miasisfdppi 
3  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  and  they 
appear  to  have  remained  near  that  place 
to  the  time  of  their  extinction  or  their 
absorption  bv  other  tribes.  They  were 
always  closely  associated  with  another 
small  tribe  called  Chaouacha,  with  which 
they  finally  became  united.  In  1805 
Sibley  stated  that  there  were  only  four 
individuals  of  this  tribe  living  scattered 
among  various  French  familiee.  The 
name  Ouacha  is  per{>etuated  in  that  of 
a  lake  near  the  Louisiana  coast,  and  it 


WASHABE — WASHAKIEB    BAND 


also  appears  as  an  alternative  iiiune  for 

L.  Salvador.  fj.  b.  a.) 

Okuha.— Lallre.  map  V.  B.,  I7».  Ouoluw.— Jef- 
[erj'i.  Fn-ni'h  I>oin.  Am.,  i,  lea.  ITei  Imiiprjiil). 
OuMkM.— Ibonille  (16991  la  WnTgrj.Dfc.,  ly.  156, 
1S«0.  Ouuoluu.— MrKenneyiiiKnfiill.Iiid.Tilbn, 

1SI7.    Vin 

■W«»hM. -Sibley  (l«16),'nim.  Skelchoi,'8t  Itue. 
Wuhiiwi.— Dmke.  Bk.  ind.,  ill.  1M8. 

WoBhBbe  ('(lark  buffalo').  The  6th 
Ponca  Kens,  the  2d  on  the  Wazhazhe 
eide  of  tlie  tribal  ciivle. 

Vaubc.— DncKcy  In  Ibth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  SSL  18ST. 
Wi-ihii'-bt— MorBun.  Anc.  Boc.,  IM.  1877. 

Wuhakis  Cahoots  [the  buKolo]  run* 
niDg.' — Corbusier.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  name  means  'gambler's gourd,'  and 
that  ite  tiearer  waa  originally  known  aa 
Pinaqiiana,  meaning  'smell  of  sugar'). 
A  Bboehnni  ahkf,  of  mixed  Shcwhoni  and 


Umatilla  blood  (according  to  some  au- 
thorities he  waa  half  white),  born  about 
ltf04.  Before  reaching  iiialurity  he  left 
the  Umatilla  and  joined  hie  mother's 
people,  the  Shoehoni.  Washakie  was 
not«d  chiefly  lor  his  friendship  toward 
the  whiles  and  as  a  warrior  against  bis 
tribal  enemieH.  He  early  became  the 
chief  of  the  Kaetern  Band  of  tihoshoni  of 
Wyoming,  known  also  as  Washakie's 
fiuid,  by  reflfon  of  his  prowess  and  lead- 
erahip,  but  when  about  70  years  of  age 
some  of  the  yoimger  men  BBpirina  to 
the  chiefahip,  took  steps  to  depose  him. 
Washakie  duKapiieared  from  ttie  camp, 
and  two  nionilis  later,  on  the  nightwhen 
the  council  met  to  take  action,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  with  six  ecalpe  which  he 
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had  taken  alone  on  ttie  war-path,  thoa 
settinK  at  rest  all  further  opposition  to 
his  chieftaincy  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Washakie  is  described  as  having  been 
light  in  color,  of  commanding  figure,  very 
tail,  powerfully  built,  and  of  dignified 
carriage,  and  hod  a  reputation  for  great 
endurance.  He  realized  the  importance 
of  bis  position,  and  was  fond  of  form  and 
ceremony  in  his  dealings  with  white  peo- 
ple. Wnen  in  the  50's  eraigranis  passed 
m  large  numbers  through  the  Shoshoai 
country  in  Wyoming,  Washakie  and  his 
people  exercised  great  forbearance,  fol- 
lowing the  injonctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment a^nts  to  aid  overland  travelers  in 
recovenng  strayed  or  lost  stock,  helping 
the  emigrapts  across  dangerous  ford^ 
and  refruning  from  all  acts  of  reprisal 
when  animals  of  the  white  men  destroyed 
the  Indian  root  and  herding  grounds. 
8o  friendly  and  helpful  were  Washakie 
and  the  members  ol  his  band  that  9,000 
emigmata  signed  a  paper  commendine 
their  kind  treatment.  Washakie  owed 
his  great  popularity  among  his  people  to 
bis  exploits  on  the  wat^path,  especially 
OKainst  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet)  and  the  . 
Crows,  and  also,  it  is  asserted,  because  in 
his  youncer  days  he  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  tribe  and  allowed  no  asylum 
to  a  horse  thief  or  a  vagabond.  Another 
war-chief  of  the  Ehoehoni,  named  Fushi- 
can,  or  Pnrchican,  bore  on  his  forehead 
the  scar  of  a  blow  from  Washakie's  toma- 
hawk received  during  an  altercation. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Fur  companies,  and  was  long  the  valued 
companion  of  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. Beforelhebattleof  Bearr.  in  1863, 
in  which  Gen.  Connor  defeated  the  Ban- 
nock and  hostile  Shoshoni  who  refused 
to  heeil  Washakie's  warning,  he  fled  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  tril>e  to  Ft 
Brideer,  Wyo.,  thus  saving  many  of  his 
people  from  destruction.  When  Ft  Brown 
was  established  on  the  site  of  Lander, 
Wyo.,  in  1889,  Washakie  met  the  sol- 
diem  and  avowed  his  friendship  for  the 
whites,  and  freijuently  sen-ed  as  a  scout 
in  campaigns  against  the  Cheyenne,  Sioux, 
Arapaho,  Ute,  and  other  hostile  tribes. 
Members  of  his  hand  also  performed 
valiant  service  against  the  Cheyenne  fol- 
lowing the  Custerdefeat  in  1X76.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1900,  Washakie 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Protestant 


tary  honors,  in  the  cemetery  at  Ft  Washa- 
kie, Wyo.,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  over  hisgrave.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  known  as  I>ick  Washakie. 

Waihakit'*  Band.  The  easternmost  di- 
vision of  the  t^hoshoni  proper,  so  called 
from  their  chief.    They  formerly  ranged 
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WASHASHEWANUN WA8UPA 


[B.  A.E. 


from  Wind  r.  in  lat.  43°  3(K  on  the  n., 
in  Wyoming,  and  from  South  pass  to 
the  hea<l waters  of  the  North  Platte  on 
the  E. ,  and  to  Bear  r.  near  the  mouth  of 
Smith  fork,  in  Idaho,  on  the  w.  On  the 
B.  they  extended  as  far  as  Brown's  Hole, 
on  Green  r.,  Wyo.  They  are  known 
officially  as  Shonhoni  in  distinction  from 
the  Bannock,  Sheepeaters,  etc.,  and  were 
placed  upon  the  Shoshoni  res.  in  w.  Wyo- 
ming by  treaty  of  1868.  They  numbered 
870  m  1885,  while  the  Shoshoni  under 
the  Shoshoni  agency  numbered  816  in 

1909. 

Eastern  Snakes.— Lander  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86th 
Ck>ng..  IstgesM.,  121,  1860.  Green  BiTor  Snakes.— 
Stuart,  Montana,  80,  1865.  Po-hah.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Polioi.— Gatachet. 
Comanrhe  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name  of 
Eastern  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming).  Pokahs.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  map,  1822.  Washailri.— Gat- 
Bchet  in  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mcp..  vn,409, 1879. 
Wash'-a-keeks  band.— Stuart,  Montana,  81,  1865. 
Washano.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  199,  1855. 
Washikeek.— lender  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42.  86th 
Gong.,  Ist  Bew.,  121,  1860.  Waushakee's  band.— 
Doty  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 175, 1865. 

WaBhaBhewannn.  The  first  ^ens  on  the 
right,  or  Hangka,  side  of  the  (feage  circle. 

Elder  Osage.— Dorncy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 
1897.     Waaa'oe  Wanfi"'.— Dorsey,  Ibid. 

WashatnagnnaBhka.  A  Moutas^nais  vil- 
lage on  a  bay  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. — Steams,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Wathetan  (Waceta^y  'reptile  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Inshtasanda  genn  of  the 
Omaha. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Washichnnchincha      ( '  sons     of    white 

men ' ).     A  modern  band  or  division  of 

the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Half-blood  band.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
217,  1897.  Waoitou"-toi»toa.  — Ibid.  Wasidun- 
6ii)6a.— Ibid. 

Wa8-hinedi  (  WqsfhVncdt^  'lousy  creek 
people*).  A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 
Tradition  says  a  man  from  Lousy  cr  was 
so  infested  with  vermin  that  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  applied  the 
name  to  his  people.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Washo  (from  washiuy  *  person,*  in  their 
own  languatre. — Kroeber) .  A  small  tribe, 
forming  a  distinct  linguistic  family,  the 
Wavhomi,  which,  when  first  known  to 
Anu'ricuns,  occupied  Truckee  r.,  Nev.,  as 
far  down  as  the  Meadows,  though  their 
right  to  the  latter  was  disputed  by  the 
Memo.  The  Washo  also  held  Carson  r. 
down  to  the  first  large  canyon  below  Car- 
son City,  the  borders  of  L.  Tahoe,  and  Si- 
erra and  other  valleys  as  far  as  the  first 
range  s.  of  Honey  lake,  Cal.,  the  moun- 
tains l)eing  resortcnl  to  only  in  summer. 
There  are  some  evidences  that  they  once 
were  established  in  the  vallevs  farther 
to  the  E.  than  where  found  by  the  whites, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
Paiute,  between  whom  and  themselves 


existed  a  state  of  chronic  ill  feeling,  break- 
ing out  occasionally  into  open  hostility. 
About  1860-62  the  Paiute  conquered  the 
Washo  in  a  contest  over  the  site  of  Carson 
and  forbade  them  thenceforth  to  own 
horses  (Mooney).  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  confined  to  the  country  from  Reno, 
on  the  railroad,  to  a  short  distance  s.  of 
Carson  City,  and  have  adopted  a  parasitic 
mode  of  life,  being  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  towns  and  ranches.  Recent 
sixi&y  of  their  langoa^  indicates  no  lin- 
guistic relationship  with  any  other  peo- 
ple. In  physique  and  general  appearance 
they  correspond  more  clo«ely  with  the 
California  Indians  than  wuth  the  tribes  to 
their  eastward.  In  1869  the  Washo  num- 
bered al)out  900,  but  are  now  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  that  number.  On  the 
language  of  the  Washo,  consult  Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 

IV,  no.  6,  1907.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

Taaisuma.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf  d^904  (name  friven 
by  the  northeastern  Maidu).  wah-alioaa.— Simp- 
son, Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah  in  18M,  4fi0, 1K76. 
Washawt.— Holeman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Ren.,  444, 1853. 
Wa-iho.- Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  874,  IHSO. 
Washoe.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  iv,  262,  1907.  Wdiaiu.— Mooney,  Infn. 
1900  (Paiute  name).  Waa->awa.~Hart  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856,  228, 1867. 

Washoan  Family.    The  lingnistic  family 

represented  by  the  Washo  tribe  (q.  v. ). 
—Washo.— Gatjwbet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,^,  Apr. 
1882.  < Shoshone. —Kcane  in  Stanford.  Gomnend.. 
Cent,  and  So.  Am..  477, 1878  (containn  Wa.«noe8i. 
<Snake.— Keane,  ibid.(Banieaa  Shoshone,  above). 
-Washoan.— Powell  In  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  181. 1891. 

Waihpa.  The  Dance-kilt  clan  of  Sia 
and  Gochiti  pueblos.  New  Mexico.  In  the 
former  the  clan  is  extinct. 
Huashpa  hanutsh.— Bandelier.  Delight  Makers, 
256, 1 890.  Wash'pa.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A . 
E.,  19,  1894  (given  as  name  of  Cactus  clan). 
Wishpa-hano.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  8S0. 
1896  (8ia  name;  hnvo  »  'people').  Washpa- 
h^uoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form). 

Washpathnka  ( Wash-paf-tihu-ka).  A 
pueblo  of  the  Acoma  tribe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  inhabited  in  pre- 
historic times  during  their  migration  from 
the  mythic  Shipapu  in  the  indefinite 
north.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  second 
pueblo  traditionallv  occupied  by  this 
people. — no(^lge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15, 
May  1898. 

Wasmacnt.  A  villaee  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co.,  Md.,  in 
1608.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wasnaniks  (Was-na^-niki),  A  former 
village  of  the  Tlakluit  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

WastBanek  (  ]Ya^8t»anE'k).  A  sept  of  the 
To(]uart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Wasupa.  A  former  Seminole  town  2 
m.  K.  of  Sumulgahatcbee,  18  m.  from 
St  MarkH,  probablv  in  Wakulla  or  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  Fla.— II.  fe.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823), 
19  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 
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WATAKIH0LATA W  ATHATOTAttHO 


WktrnkUtnUtt  ('beloved  people').    One 

of  the  two  Choctaw  phratriee,  conaistiiiK 
of  the  Chufanibna,  lekulani,  Chito,  and 
Shak<;hukla  clam. 
BktUk-i-hDl-liliuli.— Reeit  In  Bturm  t  Statehood 

Umt  .  1.  !U.  NOF.  19U>.   OkMlUhiMUhta IcnKmtc, 

Relicn  in  N.  A.,  403.  1885.    Wt-Uk-iHA-U'-Ui— 

Mornfti    ■      "      —  — 

W« 
amck, 

canoes  and  other  purpoeee:  from  tooiop, 
in  the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  Al- 
t[nn<|i>iau  aialec'ta,  siKoifying  root  of  the 
Utuarack.  The  won!  ha§  come  iuto  Eng- 
lish throughCanadian  French.  Cuoq(Len. 
AIk-,  426,  1&S6)  Hays  the  word  ia  Itnown 
from  one  end  of  Cauada  to  the  other  and 
deserves  adoption  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, (a.  f.  c.) 

Watauga  (  Wutd'gi,  of  unknown  mean- 
ing). A  name  occurring  aa  thatof  twoor 
more  townii  in  thb  old  Cherokee  country  i 
one  waa  an  imiKirtant  settlement  on  Wa- 
tauga (T..  a  bram'h  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
a  few  miles  below  Franklin,  in  Macon  co., 
N.  C. :  another  was  traditionally  located 
at  Watau^Old  Fields,  about  the  preaent 
F.lizabethtdii.onWataugar,  in  Carter  CO., 
Tenn.  The  name  is  also  written  Wato^ 
Wattoc^ee,  Whatoga,  etc.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  646,  1900. 
WaUfL— Knyuc;  In  Sib  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  map,  1887. 
W«to«t.— UiK-.ol  1799qiiiH«<i  l.y  Rojce,  IDId.,  1«. 
Watoca.— Dm-,  nt  17M.  (]uoWd  by  Royce.  ibid..  142. 
Wlutoc*.— Bnrlram.TravelH.BTI.  17?J^tDN.  C). 

Watcheaihoo.  A  MotitagnaiB  village 
near  Municouagan  bay,  on  the  n.  ahoie 
of  the  K"lf  of  St  lAwrence,  Quebec.— 
Stearns,  Lahrador,  271,  1884. 

WttohfDl  Fox.    See  Keokuk. 

Wateree  l  perhaps  from  Catawba  waUran, 
'to  float  on  the  water.'— Uatachet).  One 
ol  thcejirly  tribes  of  theCarolinas,  proba- 
bly Siouan.  As  described  by  Juan  de  la 
Vandera  in  his  account  of  the  expediUon 
of  Juan  dc  Pardo  in  1667,  they  then  lived 
at  a  great  distance  [rain  the  coast,  near 
the  Cherokee  frontier.  In  1670  Lederer, 
whoee  statement  is  doubtful,  places  them 
apparently  in  North  Carolina,  on  th« 
extreme  upper  Yadkin,  far  to  the  n.  w. 
of  their  later  habitat,  with  the  Shoccore 
and  Eno  on  the  n.  b.  and  the  Cheraw  on 
the  w.  In  1700  they  lived  on  Waleree 
r.,  below  the  present  Camden,  8.  C. 
On  a  map  of  1715  their  village  is  placed 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Wateree  r.,  perhaps  in 
Foirlield  co.  Moll's  map  of  1730  locates 
their  village  on  the  b.  Iwnk  of  the 
river.  Whenl.awBon  metthem,inl700, 
they  were  a  mn<-h  larger  IkkIv  than  the 
Omgari*,  and  apoke  an  entirely  different 
langiiagi',  which  wits  anintelligibleto  the 
latter  [x-ople.  The  Yamasee  war  broke 
the  itower  of  the  Waturee,  and  according 
to  -\dair  {]'4:i)  they  beiame  confeder- 
ates of  the  Catawlia,  though  xtill  re- 
taining their  own  village  and  language. 
Vandera  saya  they  were  ruled  by  two 
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female  chiefs,  who  held  dignified  court, 
with  a  retinue  of  young  men  and  women. 
He  aieo  deecribeH  them  as  being  rather 
the  slaves  than  the  subjects  of  thtrir 
chiefs,  which  agrees  with  what  Lawson 
says  of  the  Santee.  Ledeter,  who  speaks 
from  hearsay  only,  mentions  the  killing 
of  women  of  a  hostile  tribe,  by  a  chief, 
in  order  that  theirapiritamiKht  serve  his 
dying  son  in  the  other  world.  Lawsoa 
saya  that  their  houses  were  as  poor  as 
their  industry;  that  the  men  were  toll 
and  well-built,  friendly,  but  gre«t  pil- 
ferers, and  very  lazy,  even  for  Indiana^ 
See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
80,1894. 

ChblusM.— Riven.  Rlrt.  8a  Cat.,  86. 18U.  Ohisk- 
ua— LawaoD  (1714).  HIM.  Cu-.  W,  ISSO.  Chitk. 
uH.— Howe  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Ttlbea, 
IT.  lU.  18S4.  Outul.— Vandera  (IHD)  in  Hmtlh, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  i.  17.  1SS7.  'WaCanH.— Jeflem 
Freacb  Dom.  Am.,  pi.  1, 134.  map,  ITSI.  WaUn.— 
Lederer,  DUcov.  16,  1872.  W^tarx.— LawsOD 
IIVH).  Hiat.  Car..  H.  isao.  Watam  OhiakasH.— 
Ibid.,  69.  tratarrHa.— Ibid..  M.  ITattaFra*.— 
Moll. map  Car.lTai. 

WattT>moiut«n.    See  Mytiiology. 
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title  of  a  chiefship 
hereditary  in  the 
Bear  clan  of  the 
Onondaga,  and 
heading  the  roll  of 
federal  chiefs.  The 
first  known  chief- 
tain to  bear  the 
name  flourished 
about  the  year 
1670.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  men 
of  his  time  and  i 
people,  who  retw-  ioimb» 

lutely  deferred  to  the  last  his  assent  to 
the  adherence  of  bis  tribe  to  the  con- 
federation of  peoples  then  forming,  which 
afterward  became  famous  under  (he 
name  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations,  According  to  native 
tradition  Wathatotarbo  poaaesseil  great 
force  of  character,  being  haughtv,  am- 
bitious, crafty,  and  remorselew,  'brook- 
ing no  equal.  He  was  repnted  to  be  a 
dreaded  sorcerer  and  was  even  charged 
with  being  a  cannibal.  By  taking  too 
literally  the  figures  of  speech  by  which 
were  designated  the  qualities  that  made 
him  feared  and  dreaded  by  his  opponents, 
tradition  assigns  to  him  a  preterhuman 
nature,  even  representing  liis  head  as 
having  been  clothed,  in  lieu  of  hair,  with 
living  vipers,  his  hands  and  feet  as  having 
the  shape  of  huge  turtle-claws,  and  whose 
other  organs  were  similarly  monstrous  in 
forui,  in  keepii^  with  his  demoniacal 
mind.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  had 
"seven  crooks  in  his  body,"  referring 
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figaratively  to  his  unnatural  hair,  hands 
and  feet,  eyes,  throat,  hearing,  sexual 
parts,  and  mind,  but  now  erroneously 
taken  literally.  After  the  Mohawk, 
Oneida,  and  Cayuga  had  united  in  a 
tentative  league,  they  were  enabled  to 
min  his  assent  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
Onondaga  to  the  proposed  confederation. 
By  his  defiance,  however,  he  obtained 
for  the  Onondaga  certain  concessions, 
among  them  being  that  the  league  ooun- 
dl-fire  should  be  kept  at  their  chief 
town;  that  they  should  have  14  chiefs, 
while  no  other  tribe  should  have  more 
than  10;  that  the  federal  council  should 
be  summoned  only  by  Wathatotarho; 
that  no  act  of  the  council  would  be  valid 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  Onondiu^ 
speaker  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  league;  that 
Wathatotarho,  being  the  leading  chief  of 
the  Onondaga  tribe,  should  have  four 
peers  assigned  to  him  as  special  aids;  and 
fiiat  the  Onondaga,  represented  by  their 
chiefs,  should  have  confirmatory,  arbitra- 
tive,  and  advisory  functions  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  league  council.  His 
ffreat  antagonists  were  Dekanawida  and 
Hiawatha,  who  by  wise  statecraft  finally 
overcame  his  opposition,     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Watlala.  A  division  of  the  Chinookan 
fomily  formerly  living  at  the  cascades  of 
Columbia  r.  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  on 
Dog(now  Hood)  r.  about  halfway  between 
the  casca^les  and  The  Dalles,  in  Wasco 
CO.,  Oreg.  Early  writers  mention  several 
tribes  at  or  near  the  cascades,  but  as  the 
population  of  that  region  was  very 
changeable  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
much  frequented  fishing  resort,  and  as 
many  of  the  so-called  tribes  were  merely 
villages,  often  of  small  size,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  identify  them  with  certainty. 
After  the  epidemic  of  1829,  the  Watlala 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  remaining 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  the  others  having 
probably  united  under  that  name,  though 
they  were  commonly  called  Cascade  Ir- 
dians  by  the  whites.  In  1854  they  were 
reported  to  number  80.  In  1855  they 
jomed  in  the  Wasco  treaty  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Ki-gal-twal-la  band  of  the  Was- 
coes*'  and  the  *'Dog  River  band  of  the 
Was(5(>e8, ' '  and  were  removed  to  the  Warm 
Springs  res.  in  Oregon,  where  a  few  still 
survive. 

The  term  Watlala  is  also  used  by  some 
writers,  following  Hale,  to  include  all 
the  Upper  Chinook.  The  names  given 
by  different  writers  to  the  trilHJS  living  at 
or  near  the  cascades,  which  may  have 
been  the  Watlala  or  later  have  been  in- 
cludeil  under  them,  are  Cathlakaheckit, 
Oathlathlala,  (kthlayackty,  Clahclellah, 
Katlagakva,  Ychuh.  (l.  f.) 

Al-«-ii.— Gass,  Journal,  197.  1811.  OaroAder.— De 
8met,  lA^tters,  232,  1843.  OaaoAde  ladiuu.—Nico- 
let,  Oregon.  143,  ldl6.    Dog  Biver.— Taylor  in  Cal. 


Farmer,  June  12, 1863.  OlLi'zio«tdk.—Boaa,  Chi- 
nook TexU,  276,  1894  (Chinook  name).  Ki-gal- 
twalU.— U.S.  Stat,  at  Large,  XII,  963, 1868.  Ki-fal- 
twal-U.— Wasco  treaty,  1S55,  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat, 
622, 1873.  Kwikwft'llt— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  741,  1896.  WaholaUah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Sxped. .  II ,  231 ,  1814.  Wah-lal-la.— i)a3rton  treaty, 
1865,  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  18. 1873.  Wah-ral-lah.— 
Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Qnar.,  i,  823, 1900.  Wat- 
lala.—Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  214.  1S46. 
Watlalla.— Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  t>oc.  76, 80th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  7,  1848. 

Watok.  Mentioned  as  a  Yokuts  (Mari- 
posan)  or  a  Shoshonean  tribe  in  s.  central 
California,  probably  on  or  near  Kin«  r. 
The  Wat-tokes  are  mentioned  in  1857  as 
high  up  on  Kings  r.,  and  in  1861  as  on 
Fresno  res. 

WartokM.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  219.  186L  Watooga.— 
Oatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  158,  1877.  Wat-to- 
kss.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  899.  1858. 

Watopaohnato.  A  division  of  the  As- 
siniboin  which  in  1804,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  roved  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, above  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
heads  of  Assiniboine  r.  The^  nombered 
1,600,  including  450  warriors,  in  200  tipis, 
and  resembled  their  congeners,  the  \Va- 
topapinah  and  the  Itscheabine,  in  their 
habits  and  alliances.  Hayden  estimated 
them  at  100  lodges,  averaging  4  persons, 
in  1862. 

Biff  Devils.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  104, 
19^  (traders'  nickname).  Oens  de  rags.— Maxi- 
milian. Travels,  194, 1843.  Oens  dsa  grand  diaUs.— 
Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.  Oens  dn  Oaueh^— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  887,  1882.  Oens  da 
large.— Maximilian,  Travels,  194,  1848.  Kalit*- 
paaato.— Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.,  106.  Va-oo'-ta  Mah- 
to-p&-nar-to.— Ibid.,  104.  Old  Oaush^a  gras.— Denig 
Quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  223, 1897. 
Otopaohgnato.— >Iaximilian,  op.  dt.  (apparently  a 
duplication) .  Wafi-to'-paH-aa-da-to.— Hayden,  op. 
cit.  Wah-to-pah-han-da-toh.— Denlg  quoted  by 
Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Watopadmato. — Maximilian, 
Travels,  194, 1843. 

Watopapinah  ( *  canoe  people ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Assiniboin  which,  aooording  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  roved  on 
Mouse  (Souris)  r.  and  the  branches  of 
the  Assiniboine  n.  of  the  Mandan  tribe, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  this 
period  they  numbered  450  warriors,  in  200 
tipis.  In  1806  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light, 
II,  522,  1897)  said  they  had  160  lod&ee, 
while  Hayden  (Ethnog.  and  PhiloL  Mo. 
Val.,  387,  1862)  in  1856  said  that  they 
ranged  from  White  Earth  r.  to  the  soorces 
of  the  Souris  and  Pembina  rs.  and  occu- 
pied 220  lodges,  averaging  4  persoofl. 

AMiniboin  Kenatopa.— Lewis  and  Clark  Xzped..  i, 
146,1814.  Band  lar  Orn  (eraia)  «r  aaMa.— Ong. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  104,  1906u  Oum  aad 
Paddling  AMiniboinM.^Henry  quoted  by  Qmea. 
New  LlKht,  522,  1897.  Oaaoa  AaaiBiboiBaa.— lUd. 
Oanoe  band.— Culbertflon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  18G0, 
143,  la")!.  Oanoe  Indians.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  9M. 
1854.  Qeni  de  Oanot.— Brackenridge,  Yiewt  of 
La..  79.  1814  (^Manelopec.ibid.,  ed.  1817).  ««■• 
dea  Oanoe.— Lewis  and  Clark  Dlicov.,  4S,  1806. 
Oena  dee  oanote.— Maximilian,  Travels,  191,  IMS. 
Les  reni  des  Oarute.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  380. 18(4. 
■anelopeo.— Brackenridge,  op.  cit,  1814  (■■'Gens 
de  Canotj^.'  ibid.,  ed.  1815).  ■a-ae-to'-pil.— Lowis 
and  Chirk  Di.scov.,  44. 1806.    Ha-aa-to-i  ^  " 

Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  104, 1906. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  184, 1817. 
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n^TrBTClB,  1«,  IMS  [slg.  -lea  gaa  den 
ilO,   Wntii-pua — l»pl  0»ye,  iiii.no.  6,  p.  17. 

.   w»i-to-p«B-»lL—DelllK  quoted  by  Dm '^ 

(.■illiReiJ,  B.A.  E.,222,  1897.     VlA-W-ftfl- 
Harden,  Klhnog.  aiid  Phllol.  Mo.  y«l.,  r" 


1SS4.  Vik-U-pu-ilL—DetllK  quoted  by  Donev  in 
l.'illi  Rejj,  B.  A.  E.,222,  1897.  VlA-W-ftfl-nlt.— 
Uuyden,  Kllinog.  and  Philol.  Ho.  Val.,  SSI  lata. 

VftUBghikft.  A  former  village  of  the 
Iruwaitsu  Bhafita  near  the  hetid  of  the 
cHDvou  atid  at  the  extreme  w.  end  of  Scott 
valfey,  n.  Cal  (b.  b.  d.) 

TiUn-hfrwiL— Otbbn  I18B1)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Trlbemnt.  ITl.  lS.>3(glY<'n  UB  band).  Wit-K- 
ka-va.— McKee  (1K^1|  In  Ben.  Ex.  Doe.  t,  SIA 
Cong.,  epce.  sete.,  171. 1853  (given  aia  band). 

WfttMqa«OTdft'i  Band.  A  Paviotao  band, 
named  from  its  chief  (Four  Crows),  for- 
merly living  on  Pyramid  lake,  H'.  Nev., 
and  Baid  to  numlier  320  in  1859. 
Pour  Orowt  kud— Burton,  City  ot  Salntii,  G7S, 
1!«1.  WatHonaads.  ~  Ibid.  'Wat-H-qna-eTdar'i 
banil— DoiigL-ln  Ind.  Aff,  Rep.  1859.  874.  IMO. 

Wananonk,  A  former  vilUfce  near  Bt 
Francis,  Quebec,  probably  of  refugee 
\V«wenoc.— Lattft^  map,  1784. 

Waoban,     8ee  Walian. 

WanbanaqQat     See  Wabaiuiquot. 


vo..  Mass.— R.  I.  Oil.  Rec.,  i,  32, 1866. 

Wangan.  A  former  Ottawa  village, 
nanif  d  from  the  chief,  near  the  mouth  of 
Alanmeer.  in  Lticas  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  reser- 
vation Bold  in  1833. 

Vau-gas.— Maiimee  treaty  (IS^  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  M7.  im3  (mlHprlnt).  Wanfaa.— Detroit 
treaty  (1X07),  Ilitd.,l»l 

TangnlUwatL  A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  G,  liauk  of  Trinity  r,,  Cal.,  near 
the  mouth  of  Williiw  cr. 

Waug-olltwatl.— (iibb*.  MS.,  B.  A.  E„  18W. 

WaQgDllawvllBkanli.  A  fonner  Hapa 
viltaye  on  the  b.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 

Want-alle-wntlt-kaiili.-aihba.  US..  B.'A.E..vm. 
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WanaBgaaako  (  Wemi(fi»{ted,  '  He  who 
uiakee  the  migU,  or  sacred  shell,'  I.  e. 
' Sacred -ube  11  maker.' — J.  A.  Gilfillan. 
AIho  known  as  The  Wampum,  and 
"Mesico"),  A  leading  Chippewa,  bom 
about  1789,  head  chief  of  a  mixed  band 
of  Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  and  Ottawa 
residing  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  where  he 
died  in  1844,  He  toolt  a  prominent  part 
In  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Morte  in  1827, 
Green  Bay  in  1828,  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1829,  and  Chicago  in  1838,  At  the  last 
treaty,  ratified  in  1S35,  the  Indian  title 
was  extinguished  to  all  the  tract  of  coun- 
try commencing  at  Groeee  Poin^  9  m,  n. 
of  Chicago,  to  the  source  of  Milwaukee 
r.,  thence  w.  to  Rock  r,  A  porti&it  of 
Witum^K«ako  was  painted  by  Healey,  an 
Irish  artist,  in  1839,  a  copv  of  which  Is 
in  the  collection  of  the  WiBconsin  His- 
torical Society.  In  appreciation  of  hia 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  early  settlers, 
the  citizens  of  Manitowoc  have  erected 
amouument  to  Waumegesako'smemory. 

WanragaQ.  A  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  earlier  literature  of  Nev 
England.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 741,  1877)  states  that  it  was  still 
loi-al  in  and  about  Nornich,  Conn.,  in 
the  wnse  of  fine  or  showy.  The  worn  is 
famous  through  Dr  Elidha  Tracy's  epi- 
taph on  the  tombstone  of  Uncas,  tne 
Mohcsan  sachem: 

'■  For  courage  bold,  lor  thto^  wanKiHiB, 
He  w'a«  tbs  glory  of  Mobeagou." 

Waiiregan,  according  to  Gerard,  is  a 
comifit  form  of  u-url^i,  an  inanimate 
adjective  (of  which  the  animate  form  is 
K-urlotO  belonging  to  an  J;-dialect  of  Kew 
England,  and  meaning  'it  is  good  (fine, 
pretty,  etc.)';  cognate  with  Afassachusel 
utinfgin,  I,*nape  (Delaware)  utitlgtn,  etc. 
As  a  place  name  the  word  survives  in  ' 
Wauregan,  a  village  in  Windham  co., 
Conn.  (a,  F.  c.) 

Waniwagiiniiig  {Wdtw&gammg,  'at the 
torchlight  fishing  lake.'— (ierard).  A 
Chippewa  baud  that  lived  on  the  present 
Lac  <ie  Flambeau  res.  in  Wisconsin,  on 
Lac  de  Flaml»eau,  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  fish  by  torchlight, 

l^d  du  FlambBKu. — Treaty  of  IS,'^  laU.  S.  Stat,  at 
Larte,  X,  223,  lau,  TiiwbuilBf .— Wm.  Jodm, 
inrn,I9(Ki<ron'<.'etnanie).  Waa-wiv-cn-Bink.— 
JaDir-HluTiinner.Narr..  361,1830,  Taaa-vac-ia- 
iag—Warren  (1862)  In  Minn.  Hlat.  Boc  Ci5I.,  V, 

Waatakon.     See  WingalaktB. 

W«nMglie(  Wanl^ghe).  A  villageabout 
1750,  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  be- 
tween Teatontaloga  and  Oquaga, — Haw- 
ley  (17H)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ColL,  1st 

,  IV,  63,  1795, 

Wayay,  A  Canadian  French  corrup- 
tion of  tueAj(n(i,1he  Cree  (onomatopoetic) 
name  of  the  snow  gouBe,  C7i«i  hyperbore- 
w,  called  li^  the  Chipj>ewa  irrae.  The 
snow  goose  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
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"common  wavey,  or  wavy",  and  the 
"white  wavey'*,  while  the  blue-winged 
ffoose  (C  ciiTulescens)  is  known  as  the 
"blue- wavey '\  and  the  smallest  goose 
(C.  7om)  as  the  **  horned  wavey".  The 
flying  to  the  south  of  the  wavey  in  large 
floi^ks  in  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  sure 
sign  of  approaching  winter,     (w.  r.  o. ) 

Wawarsink  (possibly  fn^m  uxiwdrMn^- 
keuj  *many  hollow  stones/  referring  to 
stones  hollowed  out  bv  the  action  of  the 
creek. — CJerard).  A  former  Munsee  (?) 
band  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Hud- 
son r.,  N.  Y.,  having  their  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  about  the 
lunotion  of  Wawarsing  with  Rondout  cr., 
m  Ulster  CO.  (.i.  m.) 

Wawarasinke.— Doc.  of  1685 quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  (reof?-  Names,  166.  1906.  Wawaninff.— Rut- 
tcnber.Tribe8Uud8onR.,392. 1872.  Wawarainks.— 
Ibid..  95. 

Wawayontat.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1674,  situated  on  Weweantitt  r., 
near  Wareham,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 

Wawayontat.— Bourne  (1674)  In  Maw.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  iMt  ».,  I,  198.  1«06.  Wawayoutat— Bourne 
(1674),  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ii,  118, 1848. 

Wawepex.  A  Matinec'oc  village  for- 
merly near  the  present  Cold  Spring,  near 
Oyster  Bav,  on  the  n.  shore  oi  Long  id., 
N.Y.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  501, 1843. 

Wawikyem  (  Wd^inkem ) .  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Wawnahton.     See  Waneta. 

Wawyachtonoc  ( 'eddy people ^  or  possi- 
bly 'people  of  the  curving  channel.*  Cf. 
nea).  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Mahican 
confe<lera(!y  formerly  oiKUipying  a  terri- 
tory in  Dutx'hess  and  Cohimbia  cos.,  N. 
Y.,  extending  to  the  Housatonic  r.  in 
Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.  Their  principal 
village  was  Weantinock.  Shecomet^o, 
WeclH|uadnach,  Pomperaug,  Bantam, 
Weatau^,  and  Scaticook  were  villag:es  of 
this  tribe  or  m  alliance  with  it.  Most  of 
thepe  Indians  were  gathere<i  by  the  Mo- 
ravians into  the  missions  at  Shecomeco 
and  Scaticook,  Conn.,  and,  except  some 
who  remained  at  Scati(!Ook,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  and  shared  the  fortunes  of 

the  Moravian  Indians.  (.i.  m. ) 

Wawijachtenocks— Doc.  of  lt>89  quoUrd  by  Rut- 
tenber. Tribes  TTiKison  R..  85,  1872.  Wawyaohtei- 
oks. — I)(K'.  of  ir.8y,  il»i<l..  8.').  Wawyaohtonocki. — 
Tbid.  WayaughUnock.— Caldwell  (1702).  ibid. 
Wyeck  — Wns«-enjmr  (ir>32)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
ibid..  71. 

Waxhaw.  A  small  tribe  that  live<l  in 
the  1 7th  century  in  what  is  now  Lancaster 
CO.,  S.  (\,  and  Tnion  and  Mecklenburg 
COS. ,  N.  C.  They  were  c<  »nnected  with  the 
neighboring  Sujjjeree,  and  both  were  ap- 
parently relate<l  to  the  Catawba,  and 
therefore  were  Siouan.  The  custom  of 
flattening  the  head,  practised  by  the 
Waxhaw,  was  also  mentioned  as  a  custom 
of  the  Catawha.  Lederer  (1672)  says 
they  were  subject  to  and  might  be  con- 


sidered a  part  of  the  Catawba.  I^awson 
visited  the  VVaxhaw  in  1701  and  was  hos- 
pitably received.  He  mentions  two  of 
their  villages  situated  about  10  m.  apart 
He  describes  the  people  as  very  tall,  and 
notes  particularly  their  custom  of  artifi- 
cially flattening  the  head  during  infancy. 
The  dance  ceremonies  and  councils  were 
held  in  a  council  house,  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary  dwellings.  Instead  of  being 
covered  with  bark,  like  the  domiciles,  it 
was  neatly  thatched  with  sedge  and  rush- 
es; the  entrance  was  low,  and  around  the 
walls  on  the  inside  were  I  Hunches  made 
of  cane.  Near  the  Waxhaw  were  the  Ca- 
tawba, or  more  likely  a  l)and  of  that  tribe. 
They  were  probably  so  reduced  by  the 
Yamasee  war  of  1715  as  to  have  been 
obliee<l  to  incorjiorate  with  the  Catawba 
See  Moonev,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
1894. 

FUtheada.— Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  E.,  68, 
1S94  (general  name,  applied  also  to  the  C«tawba). 
Waohaw.— Vaugondy  map,  1775.  Waduava.-- 
Craven  (1712)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  i.  898. 1886.  Wmt- 
■awa.— Catawba  MS.  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TribM. 
Ill,  294.  1863.  Wastana.— War  map  (1711-15)  in 
WInsor.  Hist.  Am.,  v.  »46. 1887  rpoeaibly  idenfi- 
eal).  Waxaui.— Map  N.  Am.  and  W.  Indies.  17W. 
Waxawi.— Doc.  of  1719  in  Rivers.  8.  Car..  93, 18W.- 
Waxha wi.— Lognn .  H i.st .  8.  Car. ,  i .  182. 1859.  W«- 
•awi.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car ,  60.  1860.  Wi- 
tack.— Ibid.,  72.  Wisaoky.— Lederer,  Discov.,  17. 
1672. 

Wayagwa  (  WcZ-ifa-avxi).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  (q.  v. )  on  Columbia 
r.,  Wash.  (k.  s.  ) 

Wayon.     A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 

with  the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edisto),  S.  C, 

and  in  frien<lly  relation  with  the  French 

in  1562.     The  villajje  was  a  short  distance 

inland  from  tlu^  French  fort  near   Port 

Royal. 

Kayon.— De  Brj'  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.. 
Apph'ton  trans.,  1H75  (misprint?).  Wayoa. — Lau- 
donnii^re  (\n64)  quoted  by  French,  Hist. Coll.  Iji.. 
n.  8..  201,  lH<i9. 

Wazhazha  (* Osage').     A  band  of  the 

Brule  Teton  ^ioux. 

0«-a«h.— Li'wis  and  Clark  Discov.,  54.  1806. 
Wahzhaxas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  67,  1H77.  Waj^a.— 
Dorsev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15tb  Ren.  B.  A.  E..219, 
1897.  Waiaia.— Ibid.  Wasashat.— Warren.  Daco- 
ta Country.  UJ,  18^5. 

Wazhazha.    A  band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

Wahza-she.— Ind.  Aff.  Rop..  296,  1854.  Waia- 
ia.— Dorsev  in  ir)th  Rop.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897. 
Waiaia.— Ibid.  Waz-aa-e.— Brackett  in Smithson. 
Rop.  lH7t>,  MM.  1877.  Waxaaiea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
2r)0.  187r>.    Wazsaziei.— Ind.  Aff.  R^p.,  301,  1K>4. 

Wazhazhe.     The    second    Ponca  half- 
tril)e,as  given  by  Dorsey,  which  included 
four  gentes. 
Wajaje.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  MS..  B.  A.E.,1880. 

Wazhazhe.     A  Ponca  gens. 

Ice.— Morgan,  Anc.  Sm\,  1&,  1877.  Wa&'fa. — 
Ibid.  Wa-ja-ia.— Long,  Exped.  Rtx'ky  Mts.,  1,328, 
1823.    Wa-zha'-zha.— Morgan,  op.  cit.,  155  (trana. 

'sniiko" ). 

Wazhazhe  (named  from  the  chief  who 
was  originally  an  Oglala  Wazhazha).  A 
ban<l  of  the  Sihasapa  Sioux. 

Kill  Eagle's  band.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
219.  1H*>7.  Wajaje.— Ibid.  Waiaie.— Ibid.  Wa^ 
sazieg.- Bordeau  in  H.  R.  Doe.  63,  83d  Ck>ng.,  2d 
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WubingkMnikasUkk  ('those  who  be- 
came human  beinge  by  means  of  a  bird']. 
A  Quapaw  gene. 

emiOl-binlniu.— Doney  in  Ifith  Eep.B.A.B.,lZS, 
1807.    Wtju'^iBilkulV.'-Ibiil. 

WMtmali     ( vuKhiuh,    '  muBkrat ' ) .     A 


adivieionof  the  Kenozhugene,  imd  resided 
on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Superior  at  Grand 
Portage  and  Thunder  bay. 
H»w»j™ik.— Ixing,  Vov,  and  TraT.,  B2,nm.  Ku- 
ouub.— Ibid.  OmukulwH.— Wm.  JoiiM.  lnfD, 
6mlHhkuj     Vgnnwink.— LODg,    Eip«d, 


(IBiVil     I 


Mtiit: 


I,  IM,  18 
■     Hisl. 


—Ibid,     Kit  B 


.    Coll,. 


.  ..  64,  laee. 

—Long,  Voy. 


Waiiknt*  ('ehootersamongpinetreeH'). 
Adivision  of  the  Upper  YuiiKtonai  Sioux. 
It  was  an  ancient  and  important  division, 
from  which  in  early  times  the  Aaainiboin 
eeceded. 

Om*  d«  Pla.— Bayden,  Elhnog.  *D(I  Phllol.  Uo. 
Val.,  HTI.Iim.  Oupasntatou.— La  Hupe  (1700) 
InSliea.  Karly  Voy.,  Ill,  IWI  ( iram.  •  viU««B  ol 
tboae  wbo  xhool  in  a  greal  plnu').  Oupitonto- 
tou.— Le  Sut'ur  (ITOO)  nuoicd  by  Nelli,  UlA 
Minn..  110. 185H  ((raiiH.'villBsunI  Ihcme  who Bboot 
at  Che  Urtie  pW').  OuulHiiitotaD.— Le  Bueur 
(11001  In  Murgq.  D^c.vi.  87, 1IWS  (trans. 't111s«« 


iiMargi7. 


in  l^mlthBOD.  Rep. 

\Siei.  14l,is£l.    jliielt'a-.— Dnn-cy  in  CodL  N.A. 
Elhnol,,   VI.   IliTlWW  (trans.  'plentT  of   lodge 

R'leti').     Wa-n' ku-ta.— Uaydeu,    Elhnog.    and 
itlol.    Mo.    Val..    371.    Idfe.     Wah-wi-BOrtat— 
Schoolcrait,  Ind.  Trlbi«.  ii.  160, 1B£2. 

Waa  (probal)!^  a  contraction  of  the 
local  name  Wairiniitenang,  'plat-e  of  the 
round,  or  curved,  chaimer  (Schoolcraft) ; 
posHibly  r^iitracted  from  Waytihtonuti. 
'eddy  people,'  from  iitiyaaloiiwi,  'eddy,' 
both  renileriiii.'s  coming  frorn  the  some 
root.  WawaejbpnHii)?  was  the  common 
Algonqiiian  name  for  Detroit.  Cf.  ICatr- 
tiachlonoc}.  A  i>ubtrilH!  of  the  Miami. 
They  are  firpt  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  167:{  as  living  in  b.  Wisconsiii. 
In  the  later  distrihution  uf  the  tribes  of 
the  eoufeilciacy  they  occupied  the  most 
westerly  [Hwitinn.  Allouezin  1680  found 
a  Wua  Uiwn  on  t^t  Joseph  r.,  Ind.  Mar- 
qaett«  visited  a  Wea  villa>;e  at  Chit^a^ 
which  Courtenianclie  found  Btill  there  m 
1701.  A  jwrtof  them  were  f..r  a  time  with 
the  bands  of  various  triben  gathered  alxtut 
U  Salle'H  fort  neiir  Tt-oria,  III.  La  Salle 
sayti  their  liand  hiid  lii  cabintt.  In  1719 
their  chief  village,  Ouiatvnon,  was  on  the 
Wabach,  below  the  mouih  of  Wea  cr., 
where,  aciwrding  to  Charlevoix,  they 
were  living  nearly  half  a  cimtury  before. 
This  in  iHWi'ihly  idenlical  with  "ijee 
Gros"  villiijru  dj.  v.)  of  a  document  of 
1718.  Bi'^i.li's  Ihis  they  h:id  two or  three 
villages  tiear  l>y.  Ouiatcnon  was  one  of 
the  princiiml  ht'iulqu«rt«r«  of  the  French 
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traders.  In  1757  the  Wea  and  Piauka- 
shaw  endeavored  to  come  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  whites,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  this  end  was  entered  into  with 
CoL  George  Crogan,  hat  was  rejected  by 
the  assembly  of  Vit^nia.  Subsequently 
various  agreements  of  peace  with  other 
tribes  ana  the  whites  were  entered  into, 
chiefly  through  the  effortaof  Ckil.  Crogan 
and  Bit  Wm.  Johnson,  to  be  as  often  fol- 
lowed by  outbreaks.  In  17S1  their 
neighbonng  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  U.  8.  troops  under  Gen.  ScotL  They 
participated  m  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795,  their  deputies  sign infi 
for  them  and  the  Pianlcashaw.  In  18^ 
they  sold  their  last  lands  in  Indiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  Raccoon  cr.  in  Parke  co., 
and  removed  with  the  Piankashaw  to 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  In  1S32  the  united 
tribes  in  turn  sold  their  claims  in  those 
states  and  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
some  had  already  settled.  The  few  Weft 
still  remaining  in  Indiana  aftem'ard 
joined  them  there.  In  1854  the  Wea  fmd 
Piankashaw.  having  rapidly  dwindled 
away,  joined  the  remnants  oi  the  cognate 
Illinois,  then  known  as  the  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia.  The  united  body,  all  that 
remained  of  7  tribes,  then  numbered  but 
25)1,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  ot 
mixed  blood.  In  1S68  they  rem<oved  ti> 
a  tract  on  Neosho  r,  in  the  n.  b.  comer 


ber«d  149  aouls.  In  1909  the  number  of 
the  confederated  Peoria  was  204,  only 
abont  75  of  whom  had  as  much  as  one- 
half  Indian  blood.  (j.  h.) 

~  ~  »ayo,  136. 1723.  AoUUsn.— 


I^  Salle  (la 


MnMarerj 


1108),  New  V..y..  i 
--irMl*.   ■ 


JlaiKaleaoui.— McKenney'and  Hulli Ind, Tribes, 
[II.  114,  IKM.  OefaUtannii.— AUoQcz  (1680)  In 
Kaigry,  D6c.,  [i,  99,  1877.  Oiitmon,— La  ^lle 
[l«eO|,  ibid..  £01.  Olitiiioo.— Ucnnepln.  New 
blgaiv.,11],IH0S.  OjaohUiUEhrHniH. -I.Lvlnir»loD 
117S0)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col,  Hisl,,  V,  M7,  ISW  (!nj- 


tocinii.— Imlay.  Wisl 
ODiatUww.— Wil  Una 
WmL  PeoD..  anp.,  337,  lS4e(mi.<iprlnl 
tiale.  Upper  Mi«H..  IS,  1867  (mbprlii 


OouihtimDn.— Rupn.WeMi,  Pi'iiii,,149,  lft4fi,  Kaftala- 
Uas.— Due.  o[  169^  )□  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hi<t..  ii,  61S, 
1896.  Ouniartaasi*.— Bacuuovllle  de  la  Pnthe- 
rle.  Hift..  II,  261.  lias.  OuMuiatuumkak.— <;riar- 
levolJC  (1744)  quoted  by  Tallhan,  Puirot  Mem., 
vn.  note,  im.  OiuwuUMB«iu»ik«k,— Jen.  Rel. 
(1672)  qnotcd  by  Shea  in  Win.  Hist.  >'oc.  Coll..  ni, 

Pol'bcrle.Hint.,  II.  34S,  1T5»!  Outcaiui.— Ih-v.  of 
1766tnN,Y.Doc.Col.Htsl..I.4)a,lfi58.  Ouatcnmi.^ 
RaycelQUtBep.B.A.K.,iuap,IIV<I(ViJlage).  Ou- 
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toBons.— Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hist,  307, 184S.  Ouat- 
toBOB.— Crogban  (1766)  quoted  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  264,  1831.  Ouoatoaom.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  W..  128, 1M16.  Otieai.— TaUhan,  Perrot 
M6m.,  222,  note.  1864.  Ougatanoua.— Chauvijnie- 
rie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
m,  5&5, 1853.  Ouias.— Montreal  oonf.  (1766)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  447,  1868.  Ouiatanon.— 
Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  ix,  178, 1865.  Ouiatanoni.— 
Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  411, 1850. 
Ouiatinont.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xii,  1848.  Oniato- 
Boas.— BeauhamolB  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HiBt..  IX.  1060.  1866.  Ooiattanoa.— Harmar  (1790) 
Quoted  by  Rupp,  West.  Penn.,  app.,  229,  1846. 
OoiattoiM. — Harmar,  ibid.  Ouioatonans. — Croehan 
f  1766)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol., 267,1881.  Ouil- 
las.— De  Bougainville  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  608,  1868.  Ouitanans —Brown.  West. 
Gaz..  71.  1817.  Ouitanoiu.— VaudreuU  (1704)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiHt.,  IX,  763,  la^.  OuiUtot- 
BOBS. -Jefferson  (1785),  Notes,  143.  1825.  Oaiti- 
Biaiu.~Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Bchoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  655, 185:^.  Oujataaoni.— Doc.  of  1718  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  890.  1866.  Ourootaaon.— 
Royce  in  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1881  (village). 
Outaffanona.— Doc.  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  fiust., 
Z,  424, 1858  (misprint).  Outiat.— Malartic  (1768), 
ibid.,  840  (misprint).  Outinoa.— Schermerhom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  8, 1814. 
Ouyas.— Vater,  Mith.,pt.  3,  sec.  8,  861, 1816. 8yas.— 
Longueuil  (1752)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col .  Hist.,  X,  248,1858. 
tyatanon.— Longueuil  (1762).  ibid..  246.  Ouyata- 
BOBS.— La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margry,  D<k;.,  l,  463, 1876. 
Ooyatonona.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX.  178.  note.  1855.  Syatononi.— Longueuil 
(1762),  ibid. ,  X.  246, 1858.  Ouyattaaons.— Chauvig- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix.  1067.  1855.  Ouyawa.^Bou* 
quet  (1760)  in  Ma.MS.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8..  ix,  345, 
1871.  Ou^anous.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  79, 1854  ( mi««pri  n  t ) .  Oyaohto  wnuk  Roaao. — 
Dobbs.  Hudson's  Bay,  '28.  1744.  Oyafhtanoat— 
Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn..  ii,  app.. 
118,  1798.  O^tononi.— Vaudreuil  (1711)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  860.  1866.  Oyyatanous.^Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms..  pt  1. 117,  1761.  Pea.— Brinton, 
Len&pe  Leg.,  11.  1885  (misprint).  Potanoas.— 
Maximilian.  Trav.,  82,  1843  (misprint).  Pyato- 
Boas.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  W..  687, 1850. 
(laraohtenons.— Buchanan.  N.  Am.  Inds.,  166, 1824. 
Belugrue.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  IX,  178, 1855.  TTitanona.— Maximilian.  Reise, 
1, 186, 1837.  Waas.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  xii,  1848. 
wah-we-ah'-tung-ong.— Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories, 
816, 1909(full  name,  of  which  Wea  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion), wah-wee-ah-tenon. — Hough,  map  in  Ind. 
Geol.   Rep.  1882,  1883.     Wak-we-ot-ta-non.— Ibid. 

Elage).  Warraghtinoolu.— <:;anajoharie  conf. 
9)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  384, 1856.  Wash- 
w.— Harvev  quoted  by  Day,  Penn. ^16. 1848. 
Watanons.— Nuttall.  Jour..  251.  1821.  waughwe- 
oufhteimei. — Croghan  (1760)in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  s.,  IX,  260.  1871.  Waugweoughtannei.— 
Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  296, 
1798.  Wauwaughtaneei.— Mitchell  map  (1755) 
quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst.,  IV,  501.  note.  18M. 
Wawaightonoi. — (Jerman  Flats  conf.  (1770),  ibid.. 
Tin.  2:^3.  1H57.  Wawcottonans.— Croghan  (1765) 
quoted  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol..  267, 1831  (mis- 
print). Wawehattecooks.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi.st..  VI,  391,  1856.  Waweotonans.— 
Hildreth,  Pion.  irint.,  71, 1848.  Waweoughtannei.— 
Croghan  (1700)  in  Muss.  Hist.  So<!.  Coll..  4th  s.,  ix, 
872,  1871.  Wawiachtanoi.— Losklel  (1794)  quoted 
by  Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudfion  R.,  336, 1872.  Wa- 
iHaghU.— Johnson  (1703)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  5K3,  IH.'iO.  Wawiaghtanakes.— German  Flats 
conf.  (1770).  ibid..  VIII,  '24 1.  IH.^7.  Wawiaahtanon.— 
Johnson  (1705).  ibid.,  vii.  710,1856.  Wawiaghto- 
Bos.— Johnson  (1763),  ibid., 583.  Wawia'hU'nua.— 
Gatschet,  Hhawiu**'  MS.,  B.  A.  E.J1880  (Shawnee 
name;  plural,  Wawiata'nuagl).  wawiotonani.— 
Croghan  (170.'i)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  780, 
1866.  Wawioughtanei.—C^roghan  ( 1757),  ibid.,  208. 
Wawyachtenokc— Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  651, 
18W.  Waya'hto'nuki.— Gatschet,  Miami  MS.. 
B.  A.  K..  1>n8J<  (fornrt  Miami  form).  Wayough- 
tanies  — CroKlian  (1705)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour. 
Qeol.,'272. 1S31.  Wea.  -Harmar(  1790)  in  Am.  State 
Pupers,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  105, 1832.    Weah.— Jones,  Ojeb- 


way  Inds.,  178, 1861.  Weans.— Doc,  of  1786  in  Maa. 
Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  Ista.,  ii V26, 1794.  Weaws.— Brown. 
West.  Gaz.,  348. 1817.  We«ah.— Harmar  (1790)  in 
Rupp,  West. Penn.,  app.. 229, 1846.  Weea'a.— Green- 
ville treaty  (1795)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  184, 1873. 
Weeaws.— Brown,  West  Gaz.,  72, 1817.  Weeds.— 
Bupp,  West.  Penn.,  app.,  263. 1846  (misprint).  Wi- 
ahtanah.— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxiii.  1798.  Wi'- 
ah-tAa-oon-gi.— Dunn,  True  Indian  Stories,  815, 
1906  (Miami  name  of  the  Wea  town).  Wiata- 
BOBs.— Doc.  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x.  401, 
1858.  Wiaut— Lattr6.  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Wyaehte- 
BOB.— Putnam  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers,Ind.  Aff.. 
1^0. 1882.  Wjahtiaaws.— Imlay,  W.Ter.,364, 1797. 


'^yataaoas.— Duque8ne_(17&4)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  X.  263,  1868.  Wyeaekteaacka.— Lindesay 
(1749\.  ibid.,  vi. 588. 1866.  Wyogtaad.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.Tribes,  in.  80, 1854.  TeahtaataBee.— 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  xii.  1848. 

Weakaote  (probably  from  wiyaka  ota^ 
'much  saud').  A  former  band  or  vil- 
lage of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Long, 
Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  385,  1824. 

Weanoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  formerly  living  in  Charles 
City  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jamee  r. 
In  1 608  they  numl>ered  about  600.  They 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  s.  bank 
of  James  r.  toward  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
astrous attack  from  the  Iroquois  in  1687. 
In  1722  Beverley  stated  tliat  their  former 
settlement  in  Prince  Greorge  co.,  s.  of  the 
James,  was  extinct,  and  in  1 727  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  lived  at  different  times  on 
upper  Nottoway  r.  and  on  a  tributary 
stream,  then  culled  Wyanoke  cr.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  frontier.  Nottowaj 
r.  was  also  at  one  time  known  by  their 
name. 

OkawopoweaBoek.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  I, 
204,  repr.  1819  (incorrect  combination  of  Chawopo 
and  Weanock).  Weaaooke.— Smith,  ibid.,  ll6. 
Wiaaoea.—Boudinot,   Star   in  the  W.,  129,  1816 

(misprint). 

Weanoc.    The  principil  village  of  the 

Weanoc  in  1608,  situated  below  the  mouth 

of  Appomattox  r.,  at  the  present  Wey- 

anoke,  Prince  George  co.,  Va. 

Wayanoak— Golden  (1727).  Five  Nat^68.  1747. 
Wyanoke.— Beverley,  Va.,  199,  1722.  Wjaoaek.— 
Moll  in  TInmpbreys,  Acct.,mBp.  1730.  Wyonoke.— 
Doc.  of  17-27  in  Martin.  N.  C.  i,  app.,  xvi,  1829. 

Weantinock.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Wawyachtonoc,  situated  on  Housatonic 
r.,  near  the  present  New  Milford,  Litch- 
field CO.,  (Jonn. 

Oweantonoee.— Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  il.  82, 1818. 
Wean'tinock.— Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  80, 
1881.  Wyantenock.— Doc.  of  1702  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull. Hist.  Conn..  li,  82.  1818. 

Weapemeoc.  An  Algonquian  (?)  tribe 
met  by  Raleigh's  colonists  in  1584-89, 
occupying  the  territory  n.  of  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  C,  including  probably  most  (tl 
what  is  now  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquo- 
tank, and  Perquimans  cos.  Their  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  seems  to  have 
been  in  Pasquotank  chj.  Other  towns 
apparently  in  the  same  jurisdiction  were 
Pasfjuenoek  (Pasquotank?),  Chepanoc, 
and  Mascoming.  They  were  saia  then 
to  have  700  or  Sx)  ( warriors ),  under  their 
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chief  Okisco.  A  century  later  the  same 
territory  was  occupied  by  the  Yeopim  or 
Jaupim  ( Weapom-oc?),  raaquotank,  Per- 
quiman,  and  Poteekeet.  In  1662  the 
Yeopim  chief  sold  lands.  In  1701,  ac- 
cording to  Lawson,  the  other  bands  still 
counted  40  warriors,  but  of  the  Yeopim 
only  one  man  survived.  (j.  m.) 

JaapiB.~Lawson  (1714),  HUt  Car.,  1860.  W«uh- 
omeW— Hariot  (1685),  Narr.,  map,  repr.  1S9B. 
Weapomeiok.— Larne  (1586)  in  Smith.  Va.,  Arber 
ed.,  812,  1884.  weepomMkM.— Haines,  Am.  Ind., 
582, 1888.  Weopom^ok.  -  Lane  ( 1586)  in  UakluTt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  319.  1810.  WMpomekoM.— Drake,  Inos. 
N.  Am..  345, 1880.  Taopim.~Doc.  1693  In  Hawks, 
N.  C.  II,  137, 1858.    Taopim.— Ibid.,  450. 

Weapon!.  The  offensive  weapons  of 
the  Indians  may  be  classified  by  their 
working  parts  and  hafting,  and  their 
use.  Striki  ng  weapons  are  of  stone,  bone, 
or  wood,  in  the  shape  of  clubs  or  balls, 
and  into  the  shapes  of  the  clubs  the  tribes 
carved  a  marvelous  amount  of  their  my- 
thology, especially  those  among  whom 
tractaole  wood  was  abundant;  cutting 
weapons,  before  the  introduction  of  iron, 
were  made  of  stone  or  copper;  piercing 
weapons  were  of  any  hard  substance 
that  would  take  a  point  Many  weap- 
ons had  two  or  more  functions.  The 
Sioux  had  clubs  armed  with  blades  or 
points;  among  other  tribes  cutting  or 
thrusting  weapons  were  weighted.  All 
three  classes  are  subdivided  according  to 
the  manner  of  holding  or  mounting. 
They  were  held  in  the  hand,  perhaps 
wrapped  with  a  strip  of  fur,  set  in  a  ffnp 
for  one  hand,  mounted  on  a  longer  shaft 
for  two  hands,  or  slung  to  a  line.  Missile 
weapons  were  thrown  from  a  sling,  darted 
from  a  throwing-stick,  hurled  from  the 
hand,  or  shot  from  a  bow.  Not  all  these 
were  equall  v  common.  The  chisel-edged 
arrow  of  Africa  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.    Piercing  im- 

Elements  for  hunting  were  often  com- 
ined  with  a  device  for  holding  the 
quarry,  and  the  Mexicans  are  said  to 
have  shot  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  with 
harpoon  arrows  thrown  from  atlatls; 
but  war  arrows  had  lanceolate,  not 
barbed  points.  The  war  arrow  also  had 
a  single  nead.  The  p<3isoning  of  arrows 
is  a  much  mooted  question. 

The  most  common  defensive  weapon  of 
the  North  Americans  was  the  ^ield,  worn 
on  the  left  arm  by  means  of  thongs  fast- 
ened on  the  inside  and  used  both  for 
parrving  and  for  covering  the  vits^. 
Shields  were  usually  circular  in  form  and 
made  of  the  thickest  rawhide,  though 
bark,  basketry,  and  ro<ls  woven  together 
served  the  purpose  here  and  there.  The 
making  of  a  shield,  for  which  one  or  more 
covers  were  prepared,  was  attended  with 
great  ceremony.  On  the  surface  were 
painted  heraldic  devices,  and  the  shield 
was  further  adorned  with  hinges,  pre- 
cious objects,  tassels,  and  the  plumes  of 


eagles.     A  special  place  was  set  apart  for 
it  in  or  about  the  tent. 

Armor  was  not  universal  and  was  of  two 
sorts :  ( 1 )  woven  of  rods  or  splints  of  wood 
or  of  plates  of  ivory;  (2)  made  of  thick 
rawhide.  From  Bering  str.  southward 
all  varieties  are  found.  There  is  historic 
evidence  of  skin  armor  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  The  fighting  of  the  Indians  was 
chiefly  hand  to  hand,  hence  there  was  little 
need  of  engineering  inventions  or  codp- 
erative  weapons  demanding  the  united 
effort  of  a  number  of  men.  Bee  -^rwior, 
ArrowSf  Clubs,  Daggers,  KniveSf  Lances, 
PoisonSf  ShieldSf  Slings,  Spears,  Throvoing' 
stick.  Tomahawk,  etc.  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Weare.  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Weataug.    A  village  formerly  near  the 

site  of  the  present  Salisbury,  Xitchfield 

CO.,  Ck)nn.,  containing  70  wigwams  in 

1740.    Its  inhabitants  were  probably  a 

part  of  the  Mahican. 

Weataoff.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  80, 1881. 
Weatof.— Trumbull.  Hist  Conn.,  ii,  109, 1818. 

Weaiherford,  William  (known  also  as 
Lamochattee,  or  Red  Eagle).  A  half- 
blood  Creek  chief,  bom  about  1780; 
noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Creek 
war  of  1812-14,  in  which  Gen.  Jackson 
was  leader  of  the  American  forces.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  parentage. 
Claiborne  (quoted  bv  Drake,  Inds.  N. 
Am.,  388,  1860)  says  his  "father  was  an 
itinerant  peddler,  sordid,  treacherous 
and  revengeful;  hismother a  full-blooded 
savage  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles." 
Another  authority  says  that  a  trader, 
Scotch  or  English,  named  Charles 
Weatherford  (believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  William),  married  a  half-sister 
of  Alexander  McGillivray  (a.  v.),  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  cnief  of 
pure  blood.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
straight,  and  well  proportioned,  and  na- 
ture nad  l)estowed  upon  him  genius,  elo- 
quence, and  courage,  but  his  moral  char- 
acter was  far  from  commendable.  He 
led  the  1,000  Creeks  at  the  massacre 
of  Ft  Mimms,  Aug.  :^,  1813.  Gen.  Jack- 
son having  entered  the  field,  the  Creeks 
were  driven  from  point  to  point  until 
Weatherford  resol  ved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrieve  his  waning  fortunes  by 
gathering  all  the  force  he  could  command 
at  the  Great  Horseshoe  bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa. The  si^al  defeat  his  forces  suf- 
fered at  this  point  ended  the  war,  and 
Weatherford,  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
or  perhaps  shrewdly  judging  the  result, 
voluntarily  delivered  himself  to  Jackson 
and  was  released  on  his  promise  to  use 
his  influence  to  maintain  peace.  He  died 
Mar.  9, 1824,  leaving  manjr  children,  who 
intermarried  with  the  whites.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  war  his  character  changed. 
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anil   lie   iH'CHine    diftiiificHl,   tiidiutrious, 
mill  poIht.    ConHult  Ked  l^agle,  by  (i.  C. 

r^,'«l.-«t<,..,  1878.  (C.T.) 

WsBving.     Ainnne   the   Indiuut    N.  of 
>[('SU'i>  wmviiiir  wnjj  ilcme  tnmt-mlly  by 


huiiil;  1iii>ki'(pi.  liHtn*,  mill  nulls  I 
witlioiit  tlii'iiiiliif  H|>]uirHt.iiN.  But  in 
Atlii[itir  elate.'',  tho  Alciitinii  idd.,  i 
diiiilitliK'    elsi- 


(tiiiilK-iidcil  from 

linilwiif  tn'i'H  or 


[R. 


battm,  or  other  device.  Tbe  teibnic  in 
many  vBri<itiiiH  of  twined  weavint;  in- 
volved tvro  or  mure  wefl  ftrandis.  The 
deeigRB  were  in  hlai^k,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  and  gr^en,  firnt  i-kcttrheil  out  in 
blai^k  on  a  [laltem  board.  Farthpr 
K.,  ill  the  Oulnnibia  drainant)  ba^n,  fine 
blankets  were  wuven  after  the  twine  tet'h- 
ni<r,  but  they  were  revtanfcutar  in  (onii. 
lacking  tbe  elaliorate  frlniKti  and  Imrdeiv 
cif  the  Cliilkat,  and  the  de«-orationH  werr 
gfonietriral. 

In  (he  K.  at  the  time  of  the  discoverr 
Hiid  tatiT  in  the  Pai-ifii:  etateti  the  Iiidiaiu 
were  found  weaving  into  blankets  feath- 
ers and  down  of  hinU  aa  well  as  nblrit 
skiiiB  cut  into  narmw  i>trips.  The  8tri|H 
of  skin  were  twinted  into  rolls  as  thii-k  a." 
a  linger,  and  the  ftbaftH  nf  feathera  were 
i-au^ht  Ix'twuen  the  etranils  of  twine  in 
twipting.  TheHo  fluffy  rollii  constitated 
a  kind  of  warp,  held  in  place  by  rows  of 
twined  weaving  of  Rtoiit  cord  or  balnohe. 
lu  the  8.  W,  the  li<|>aiiiarda  introduced 
shi^P  and  proliobly  taught  the  Indiaiu 
the  uw  of  r)un>i>ean  hand  loiima.  With 
tlH-*e  the  Pueblo  triliea  and  the  Navabo 
>leveloi)eilafK«uiiienativeart,proihi('iii): 
narrow  Rarteng,  lielts,  girthi*,  and  nvfii-iu 
and,  by  different  proeesi'es,  larjwr  fahrii*. 
BUi-h  an  dre>«i'it  and  hiankete.  In  the^^ 
fabrii'R,  ah  well  an  iu  all  others  priMhiinl 
iit  thittaroa,  the  length  of  the  web  wa.- tliat 
of  the  aitii'le  In 
t)epn>diii-ed:  iii> 
I'lotb  was  iiiiuli- 

he  afterwanl 
nitup.  Cottim, 
ymfa,  mulbi'rry 
l>ark,  and  other 
lil>eni,  hair  of 
i)iiadni)N^l!i,aii<l 


iiibriii'.  A  cliTi- 
!er  rod  with  a 
dmilar   bloi-k 


The  «-t- 
ti'nK  lip  of  the 

biliatiou  of  the 

Chilkat  prom^ 

and  that  of  the 

■ven  adcptiil  tbe 

liand  heddle.     In  the 

k-eavint;  nleo  Nit  on  the 

.1  i[t  front  of  her  work,  nisiiig  Utile 
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bobbin  for  a  shuttle.    See  Art, 
QoUiitu/t  Di/a  anfl  Pigmentt,  Ornament. 

The  intritato  proceaees  with  crude  ap- 
paratus are  discussed  and  illnstrated  by 
MatthewB  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
Consult  also  Mason  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep. 
1901,  andthebibliography  therein;  Busli- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ti,  no.  3, 1909;  Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Muh.  Nat.  Hist.,  xtii,  pt.  3, 
190S;  Niblaok  in   Rep.   Nat.   Mus.   1888. 


»■_. 

kj\ 

w^L^^ 

^^KKJ^TJ^ 

7  1 

^^j^E 

Tf?s^ 

f= 

'    'fj2-T*^ 

' — ^"— ■— ^  ■  •■■  / 

M 

IpJ 

y, 

l^Sw 

BS^S^^^ 

Ik." 

the  New  York  state  line.  The  MoravianB 
had  a  miaBion  there  about  1T44.   (j.  m.) 

PuhsudaHh.—Rultanbcr,  Trib«  Hndxoii  R.. 
IST.ISTI.  WMtaqnmdiuuli.— tbll.  Wsohqwduih.— 
Ibid..  86.  Vtqtuda'uh.— Tminbiill,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  S3.  1881.  Vukliqiwatauik.— Rutlenbei. 
Tribes  HudsoD  K.,  88,  ISTi 

WsohqnstaiLk  (ii^eehquHank  or  v.-iquftani, 
the  Leoape  name  of   a   shrub   which 

rw  near  that  vicinity. — Heckewelder). 
Delaware  village  about  8  m.  be- 
i'ond  the  Blue  Ridge,  n,  w.  from  Beth- 
ehem.  probably  near  the  present  Mauch 
Chunk  in  Carbon  co.,  Pa.  It  was  settled 
in  1760  by  a  colony  of  Motavian  Indians 
from  the  misiion  of  Nain.  They  were 
drivpu  off  bythewbitee  and  their  village 
burned  in  1763.  (j.  h.) 

Xunrta^.— Flint.  Ind.  Wan,  41,  ISSS.  Wiekn*- 
Ui^.— Losldel.  Hist.  Uli&  UdIL  Breth..  pt.  2.  iM' 
li«4.  Wnoatank.— Loaklel  (17M)  In  Dav,  PcnQ.. 
^18.  1813. 

Wsohnrt  (HVidi(r)(.  'opposite').  A 
Rma  village  at  North  Bliickwatar,  s. 
Aria.— KuBsell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  23, 
1908. 

W«oqn«eiK«ek(from  u-itipotkik,  'end  of 
the  marsh,   or  swamp.' — Gerara).     An 

iportant  tribe  of  the  Wappinger  con- 


ISnO;  Nonlenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of 
Mesa  Verde,  1893;  8i>ei-k  in  Am.  Anthr., 
iz,293,  1907;  Guide  to  Anthr.  Coll.  Prov. 
Mus.  Victoriit.  1!)09;  Emjuoiis  and  Boas, 
Cliilkat  Blanket,  Mem.  Am.  Mue.  Nat 
Hiat,  III,  pt  4,  1907;  8tit«e,  Economics 
of  IroiiuoiB,  1905.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Wschikhit.  A  Yokute  (Mariposan) 
tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Kings  r., 
Cal.,  in  the  plains,  and  one  of  the  groap 
ol  tribes  which  ceded  their  lands  to  th« 


Two  or  three  individuals  survive. 

W«-eli«;;t-;Boyre  fn  181h    Hep. 


Itm.    Va  Dha-hati.— MeKi«  < 


4,  ftM)  Cl 


.  il  lii  Sf^naie  Ex! 
,J,1%S.  Wa-ehe-ha- 
[.  Ex.  DOP.  78.  84th 


CoDK.,  3d  HBW.,  ai,  I8.'<7,  Wanih^nM..— Inii.  Aft. 
Rffp..-flS.  18,il.  Wa-ohniM.-Menale  Es.  Doc.  4, 
Sill  Cong.,  BitT.  Bew,,  98, 1853.  WaohM,— Henley 
Id  ln<l.  An.  Rep.,  All,  1851.  WaUh-ahtti.^Iotin- 
•Inn  in  lien.  Kx.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong..  iMt  kw.,  2Z, 
I8W.  Wat-ohM.— I*wiiiinInd,Aff.Rep.l867,399, 
IKVt,  WaiUkhit.— Kroeberltirnfv.Ca1.Pub..Aiii. 
Arch.anilElh. .11, 3*0,19(17.  Wi'-.hi-kik.-Powen" 
in  Cool  N.  A.  Eihiiul.,  m,S70, 18T7. 

Veobotookme   (  We-<^lio-loak-me) .      One 
of  the  7  Seminiile  towns  in  Florida  in 


WMhqnaduMli  (properly  Wei/ttru'adn- 
tmkf,  'place  at  the  end  of,  or  extending 
to,  the  mountain';  the  earlier  name  was 
Wchiiuadnai-h,  '  bare  mountain  land,'  — 
TrumDull),  A  Mahican  village,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  Wawyachlonoc 
tribe,  formerly  near  Indian  pond,  n.  w.  of 
Sharon,  Litclifield  co..  Conn.,  adjoining 


N.  Y,,  from  about  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to 
HtidBon  r.  They  were  a  stroiiB  tril)a 
until  they  hail  trouble  with  the  Dutch. 
In  1643  the  Dutcli  massacred  more  than 
100  in  a  single  night,  and  in  the  war 
which  eiiBuea  two  of  their  three  fortified 
villages  were  destroyed.  In  a.  nntsHa- 
cre  near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  party  led 
by  Underbill  killed  between  600  and 
700  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Wecquae-geek  aiid  Wappinger.  only  8 
men  escaping.  I'eai-e  was  finally  con- 
cluded in  1IH4.  In  1663_their  single  re- 
maining "castle"  containeil  about  400 
souls.  The  tribe  still  had  a  chief  aa  late 
as  1689.  Their  caotles  are  naid  t«  have 
been  very  strong,  constructed  of  plank  6 
in.  thick,  9  ft  high,  and  biaced  around 
with  thick  plank,  pierced  with  portholes. 
One  of  their  villages  waa  Alipconk,  an- 
other bore  the  name  of  the  tribe.  Bee 
Rechtauck.  (j.  u.) 

HlfUwirllBdiuu.— Lcirela<K(16e9)  in  N.  Y.  Dor. 
Col.  KM.,  iiii,  440,  isei  (applied  abo  to  tlie 
Wapplnjcer).  WnhioaadtMlt.— Doc.  ol  1M4,  Ibid.. 
T,  l.w,  18fii).  Wtokiaaeanaki.— BreedenRaedt<m 
lesai  aupleU  by  R II lt«Dber, Tribes Hudaoa  R..  IDS 
\«ri.  ^Hkqueiink*.— HtKt.  Ma«,.  IsC  a,..  HI.  121 


RiHlenber.  op.  c     .     .  .      --, 

cIBfl.   Ind.  Tribw.  V[.   147,  18S7.        

WUt  (1(W9)  In  N.  Y.  Doc  (M.  Hlrt,.  in.  «69, 1883. 
VHqBKoiiMk.— Doc.  of  1G44.  ibid.,  i,  Z1I,  185*. 
TftlnniiiJliMk.— l><io,  ol  IW •    ■'■     — 


Kc.'ol 


.    WiDkarumili.— 


quoted  In  Ruttenbei,  Trlbea  HudsonK.,  871,  ISTI. 


3456— Boll.  30,  pt 
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Wieohqa«Mk6olL->Treaty  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  148,  1881.  WieohquAMquMl^-— 
Doc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  282.  Wieohqu««ke«k.— Treaty 
of  16&1,  ibid.,  375.  Wieckquaeik««ke  — Stuyvesant 
(1664),  ibid.,  865.  Wiequaeckeek  —Deed  of  1649. 
ibid.,  24.  Wieqaaakeok.— Doc.  of  1655,  ibid.,  52. 
Wighquaeakeek.— Deed  quoted  in  Ruttenbcr,  op. 
cit.,  36<i.  Wikagyl.— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I.  1856.  Wiquaeahex.— Treaty  of  1646 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118, 
1872.  Wiquaetkeck.— Treaty  of  1644  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi.st.,  XIII.  17, 1881.  wiakeraer«eke.— Andres 
(1680),  ibid.,  546.  WitqueMhadc.— Doc.  of  1644. 
ibid.,  I.  151,  1H56.  WitqueMh««k.— Doc.  of  1646, 
ibid..  1H4.  WitqueMhnek.— Doc. of  1646, ibid.,  183. 
Wyokertoreeke.— Doc.  of  1671,  ibid.,  Xlll,  460, 1881. 
Wyquaeaqueo.— Doc.  of  1641,  ibid.,  I,  415,  1866. 

Wecqnaesgeek.  The  principal  village 
of  the  Wecqiiaesgeek,  situated  on  the 
Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  Westchester  co  , 
N.  Y.  Its  outlines  could  be  traced  in  re- 
cent times  by  numerous  shell  beds. 
Weckqua«iruk.— Trumbull,  Ind.  NamcH  Conn.,  81, 
1881.  Weokquaskeok.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
B.,  78,  1872  Wickquaak««k.— Van  der  Donck 
(1656)  quoU'd  »)y  Ruttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Wecnppom.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situateil  in  1608  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va. 

Kecuppom.— Simon.s  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  185, 
repr.  1819  (misprint).  Weouppom.— Smith,  ibid., 
map. 

Wedges.  Wedges  were  probably  in 
most  general  une  among  the  woodworking 
tril)es  of  the  far  N.  W.  They 
are  made  of  wooil,  stone, 
bone,  antler,  and  copper,  but 
of  late  years  iron  and  steel 
have  cnnic  into  favor.  These 
iinpleineiits  are  employed  in 
cutting  out  and  splitting  lum- 
ber for  house  and  boat  build- 
ing, for  firewood,  and  for 
other  pur  pases.  Wedges  re- 
semble celts  and  chisels  in 
general  shape,  but  are  not  so 
carefully  fini8he<l  and  neces- 
sarily show  the  effect  of  bat- 
tering from  use  under  the  hammer  or 
maul.  The  heads  ot  wooden  wedges  are 
w^metimes  pn)tec'te<i  by  a  cap  of  tough 
withes  or  spruce  roots.  Besides  the  woo<i- 
working  wedges  small  wedges  of  various 
materials  were  in  common  use  for  tighten- 
ing fastoriings  of  implement  hafts  and 
for  like  ])iirpo.<c.'J.     See  Woodwork. 

For  illustrationn,  see  Niblack  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mns.  1HS8,  1890;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  1899;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  19(H);  Teit,  ibid.;  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1886,  1889.     (w.  ii.  n.) 

Weechitokha.  A  f(  )rmer  Seminole  town 
between  Suwannee  and  Santa  Fe  rs.,  in 
aw.  Colunilnaco.,  Fla.  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1«2.S),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Weendigo  Ccannibar).  A  mvthical 
tribe  of  cannibals  said  by  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  to  inhabit  an  island  in  Hud- 
son bay.  Some  of  the  Chippewa  who 
dwelt  on  the  n.  w.  shore  of  L.  Supenor 
were  said  to  practise  cannibalism  ana  were 


Antler  weogc; 

MuP*.        (ma- 
son) 


called  by  this  name.  The  Biaskegon  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  though  re- 
proached as  cannibals  by  the  other  tribes, 
were  said  to  be  themselves  in  constant 
fear  of  the  Weendigo. 

OiutoaittBUcM.— Bacqaeville  de  la  Potherie.  HiflL, 
II,  49,  17^  (minprint).  WecBdegoac —Tanner, 
Narr.,  316.  1830  (Ottawa  form).  WMnHgom.— 
Kane,  Wanderings  of  an  Artut.  GO.  186(9.  WiaO- 
fos.— Klngsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  153. 1881. 

Weequaihing.    See  Wigwcugmg, 

Weetick.  A  popular  name  in  Connecti- 
cut for  the  fall  nerring,  Alosa  mattoicacoa. 
The  meaning  is  unknown.       (w  b  o.) 

Weetowhetko  {Wee-souhhet^'ko,  'yellow 
treeM>  A  subgens  of  the  Delawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Weetquobf.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1674  near  the  present  Focasset, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  (Bourne,  1094,  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i,  197, 1806), 
probably  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 

Weetamoo.    See  Wetanioo, 

Wehatia.  The  Calabash  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex  A  corresponding  dan 
existed  also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Fecoe 

W»-hiL— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  8.,  ▼I,4S1,19D( 
(Pecos  form).  Wa'-ha'-hi".— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix,  319,  1896  (Pccofl  form).  WikiitMk- 
dUh.— Ibid.    ( Jemez  form;  a8K=  *  people '). 

Weinshanks.  A  Pequot  village  in  1636, 
the  residence  of  Sas^unis,  the  principal 
chief.  On  a  map  drawn  by  Williams  in 
ia36  (see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  b.,i,161. 
1825)  it  is  located  between  Thames  and 
Mystic  rs.,  near  the  present  Groton,  New 
London  co.,  Conn. 

Weitipekan  Family.    A  linguistic  ^inily 

consisting  of  the  Yurok  (q.  v. )  tribe  alone, 

inhabiting  the  lower  Klamath  r.  valley 

and  the  adjacent  coast  in  n.  California 

The  name  is  an  adaptation  of  Weitspos 

(q.  v.). 

— Weita-pek.— Oibbfl  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribet. 
Ill,  422, 1853  (a  band  and  langiu«e  on  Klamath  at 
j  unction  of  Trinity ) :  Latham,  Elem.Comp.  Philol.. 
410, 1862  (Junction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  n.): 
OatJichetin  Mag.  Am.  Hi8t..l63, 1877(affirmedtobe 
distinct  from  any  neighboring  tongxie):  Oatachet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  438,  1877.  <  WaiteMk.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond^  77,  1856 
(junction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  is.;  Weyotand 
WiRhoek  dialcctH):  Latham,  Opiiscuia,  843.  1860. 
—Euroca.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  yiii,530,  June 
1872  (of  the  lower  Klamath  and  coast wiae;  Weit* 
Hpek.  a  village  of).  —Borok.— Oatachet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  163. 1877;  Gatachetin  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.. 
437,  1877.  -  Y4-rok.— Powers  In  ConU  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  4J>,  1877  (from  Junction  of  Trinity  to 
mouth  and  coastwise);  Powell,  ibid..  460  (vocabs. 
of  Al-i-kwa,  Klamath,  Yu'-rok).  X  TTlaiaath."- 
Koane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
47.*).  1878  (Eurocs  belong  here).  —  Waitapakaa.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  181. 1891. 

Weitspas  (from  WeiUtpehv,  the  name  of 
a  8  pring  in  the  village. — Kroeber).  A 
Yurok  village  on  lower  Klamath  r.,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  n.  w.  Cal. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  populous  Yurok 
villages,  and  one  of  onljr  two  or  three  at 
which  1x)th  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the 
Jumping  danee  were  held  It  is  now  a 
poHt-office  under  the  name  of  Weitchpec. 
Including  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river  the  Indian  popalation  of 

Weitchpec  is  now  about  100.    (a.  l.  k.) 
Ansafriki.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n,  1904  (Karok 
name).    Weitohpee.— Ibid,  (white  men's  name). 

Wejack.  A  name  of  the  fisher  (Mub- 
tela  pennanti)  formerly  in  use  among  the 
people  of  the  fur  country:  from  otchia  or 
odjAf  the  name  of  this  animal  in  the  Chip- 
pewa dialect  of  Algonquian,  which  is  also 
the  original  of  woodchuck  (q.  v.).  With 
the  confusion  of  names  of  nsner  and  mar- 
mot may  be  compared  that  of  the  names 
of  the  American  glutton  and  the  badser, 
noted  under  Carcajou,  (a.  p.  cT) 

Wejegi  (probably  from  Navaho,  bUsigif 
*  in  its  head , '  or  bM  *ge,  'among  its  rocks. ' — 
Matthews).  The  name  given  by  a  New 
Mexican  to  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson  in  1850  as 
that  of  an  important  ancient  pueblo  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  6 
m.  s.  B.  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  arroyo,  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  225  by  120 
ft  in  exterior  dimensions,  built  around  3 
sides  of  a  court,  the  s.  side  of  which  is  open, 
there  being  no  vestige  of  an  inclosing 
wall  as  with  other  Chaco  Canyon  pueblos. 
The  rooms  average  about  8  by  14  ft  in 
size,  a  few  being  about  8  ft  square.  Two 
circular  kivas  are  embraced  within  the 
walls,  each  being  30  ft  in  diameter.  The 
building  was  3  stories  hi(;h,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  wall  are  still  standing, 
but  no  timbers  remain  in  place.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  remarkably  symmetri- 
cal, the  masonry  regular  and  well  finished. 
The  material  is  grayish  yellow  sandstone, 
laid  in  small  tabular  pieces  with  thin  mor- 
tar. There  are  small  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  below  which  are  apertures  2  by 
3  ft  in  size,  extending  diagonally  through 
the  walls.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  loopholes  for  the  defense  of  the 
pueblo.  (e.  l.  h.) 

CndoOIz.— Matthews.  Navaho  Lesr.,  paaHim,  1897 
('blue  house':  Navaho  name).  wef«^. — Bell  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  I,  247,  1869.  Wnje-n.— 
6impw>n.  Exped.  Navajo  Country,  77, 1850.  Wnjl- 
fi.— Hardacre  In  Scrlbner's  Mo.,  276,  Dec.  1878. 

Wekapang  Pat  the  end  of  the  pond.* — 
Trumbull).  The  principal  village  of  the 
eastern  Niantic,  formerly  about  the  site 
of  Charlestown,  R.  I.  Variants  of  the 
name  are  Wecapaug,  Wequapaug,  Wequar 
pauock,  etc. 

Wekapang.    A  Nipmuc  village  formerly 

on  the  site  of  West  Brookfield,  Worcester 

CO.,  Mass. 

Wiokabauff.— Chase   cited    by    Klnnicutt,   Ind. 

Names,  95,  1905. 

Wekeeponall.  A  Delaware  village  in 
1758,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
about  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  cr.,  in  the 
present  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  (Post,  Jour., 
1758, 189, 1904).  Probably  identical  with 
Queen  Esther's  Town. 

Welagamika  ( '  rich  soil ' ) .  A  Delaware 
village  on  the  site  of  Nazareth,  Lehigh 
00.,  Pa.,  abandoned  about  1748. 


WeUgamika.~Heckewe]der  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc,  n.  s.,  IV,  859, 1884.    Wdakamika.— Ibid. .  883. 

Welika  ( Creek :  ti-i  *  water  *,  Idika  *  ex- 
tending' or  'sitting').  A  former  Semi- 
nole town,  4  m .  B.  of  theTallahassee  towns, 
probably  in  Leon  co. ,  Fla. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  19th  Gong.,  1st  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Welsh  Indians.  According  to  a  story  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  first print^  in  Lloyd's 
History  of  Cambria  m  1584,  a  certain 
Prince  Madoc  of  Wales  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  westward  and  discovered  a  new 
land.  Returning  to  Wales  he  fitted  out 
a  second  squadron,  which  sailed  awav 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Althougn 
the  story  is  lacking  in  detail  or  corroM)- 
rating  evidence,  its  romantic  side  appealed 
strongly  to  Welsh  national  pride,  while 
on  the  political  side  it  was  ei^rly  seized 
to  offset  in  a  measure  the  Spanish  claims 
of  priority  in  American  discovery,  so  that 
it  nas  been  perpetuated  and  constantly 
amplified  for  the  last  3  centuries  by  a 
succession  of  writers,  who  have  built  up  a 
tribe  of  '  *  Welsh  Indians ' '  on  the  flimsiest 
theories  until  the  extension  of  linguistic 
investigation  has  left  no  resting  place  on 
the  entire  continent  for  this  mytiiic  peo- 
ple. The  first  discovery  of  a  tribe  of 
Welsh  Indians,  in  this  case  the  Tuscarora 
of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tuscarora, 
who  spared  his  life  when  they  heard  him 
prav  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  thej 
said  was  the  same  as  their  own.  His 
story  was  published  in  the  Turkish  Spy 
about  1730  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1740,  and  was  widely  copied  and 
commented  on.  In  1768  another  Welsh- 
man, Rev.  Charles  Beatty  (Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  America),  enlarged  the  story  bv 
giving  these  Indians  a  Welsh  Bible,  which 
they  were  unable  to  read,  but  which  their 
prisoner  read  and  explsaned  to  them  in 
the  Welsh  language  to  their  great  edifi- 
cation. About  the  same  time  another 
Welshman,  GriflSth,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Shawnee  in  1764,  claimed  to 
have  met  in  his  wanderings  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians speaking  his  own  language;  and  in 
1774  David  Jones,  in  his  Journal,  at- 
tempted to  give  examples  of  Welsh  identi- 
ties for  the  languages  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
Others  have  attempted  to  identify  this 
mythic  tribe  with  the  Nottoway,  Croatan, 
Modoc,  Moki  (Hopi),  PadoucA  (Coman- 
che), Pawnee,  Kansa,  Oto,  and,  most  of 
all,  with  the  Mandan,  the  notea  traveler 
Catlin  having  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  latter  hypothesis,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  all  the  others.  Some  theorists 
have  had  the  mythic  tribe  speak  **Keltic," 
and  some,  notably  Custer,  have  made  it 
Gaelic.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  there  is  not  a  provable  trace  of 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  European  Ian- 
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guage  in  any  native  American  language, 
excepting  for  a  few  words  of  recent 
introduction  which  have  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  general  structure  or 
vocabulary. 

Consult  Oatlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  for  Man- 
dan  theory;  Bowen,  Am.  Discovered  by 
the  Welsh,  1876;  Burder,  Welsh  Inds., 
1797;  Durrett  in  Filson  Club  Pub.,  no. 
23,  1908;  Lewis  in  Trans.  Oneida  Hist 
8oc.,  1894;  Mooney,  Growth  of  a  Myth, 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1891,  and  numerous 
authorities  noted  in  Winsor,  Narr.  Crit 
Hist  Am.,  I,  notes  109-111,  1889. 

The  earlv  stories  of  a  tribe  of  "White 
Indians"  (q.  v.),  or  "White,  Bearded 
Indians,**  somewhere  in  the  unknown 
interior,  refer  sometimes  to  this  mythic 
Welsh  tribe,  but  more  often  appear  to  arise 
from  misinterpreted  Indian  accounts  of 
other  distant  European  colonies  or  visita- 
tions, or  of  some  tribe  of  complexion 
lighter  than  usual.  See  Lost  Teii  Tribes 
of  Israel f  Popular  Fallacies,  (j.  m.) 

HadAWfwyi.— Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  by  the  Welsh, 
96. 1876  (also  Madogian  and  Madoglaint;  so  called 
by  Yarioiis  authors).  Kadooian  inda.— Ibid.,  63 
(term  used  with  reference  to  the  Indians  of 
Prince  Madoc).  Madogians.— Janson,  Stranger  in 
Am..  270,  1807.  Kadofiant— Bowen,  op.  cit.,  93. 
■naeedeui.— Ker  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk. 
I.  88.  1W8.  Welch.— Drake,  ibid.,  xii.  Welsh 
Bearded  Indians.— Bowen.  op.  cit..  129.  Welsh 
Indian^.— Croghan  (17&9)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  146, 
1846  (misprint). 

Welanangsi  ( We-lun-Hng-siy  *  little 
turtle').  A  eubclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Welwashkeni  (  Welwashxe^ni,  *  place  of 
the  large  spring*) .  A  former MckIoc  set- 
tlement on  the  8.  E.  side  of  Tule  lake, 
at  Miller's  farm,  n.  e.  Cal. — Gatschet  in 
CJont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wenameac.     See  Winamac, 

Wenatohi  (Yakima:  windtshi,  *  river  is- 
suing from  a  canyon,'  referring  to  We- 
natchee  r. ) .  A  Salish  division,  probably  a 
band  of  the  Pisquows,  formerly  on  We- 
natcrhee  r.,  a  trioutary  of  the  Columbia 
in  Wa.s'hington.  In  1850  there  were  said 
to  have  been  50  on  Yakima  res. ,  but  66 
were  enumerated  in  the  Report  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  1910  as  under  the  Colville 
agency.  It  is  uncertain  w^hether  these 
bSdies  belonged  to  one  original  band. 

Lower  Chehalis.— Common  name.  Wanoolchie. — 
Ford  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  341, 1868.  Waratcha.— 
Ind.  Atf.  Rei>.,  219.  1861.  Waratka.— Ibid.,  1864. 
499, 1866.  WaratkasB,— Ibid.  1863,  612,  1864.  We- 
Batoha.— Lansdale,  ibid.,  1859,  412.  1860.  We- 
natchi.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  704, 1901.  Wenatthapam.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Larfre,  xii.  961.  Wenatthapan.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1866,  266,  1857.  Wenatshepum.— Ibid., 
110, 1871.  Wina'tthipflm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  736,  1896  (given  as  a  Bynonjnm  of  Pis- 
quows). Wynooohee.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
1, 428,  ia')6.  wy-noot-ohe.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
18, 1870. 

Wendigo.     See  TVindigo. 

Wendjimadnb  ('whence  he  sits';  that 
is,  supposing  he  was  sitting  in  one  spot,  he 
moves  from  it  and  sits  in  another).  A 
Chippewa  chief  and  orator,  with  a  strain 


of  French  blood,  bom  at  LaPointe,  Wis.^ 
about  1838.  He  married  a  MiasiflBippi 
Chippewa,  and  since  1868  has  lived  at 
White  Earth,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  about  40.  Wendjimadnb  is 
noted  for  his  independence.  When, 
about  1878,  a  half-breed  trader  induct 
all  the  other  chiefs  to  join  him  in  oppos- 
ing a  worthy  Indian  agent,  Lewia  Stowe, 
in  order  that  an  agent  might  be  appoint- 
ed who  would  further  his  schemes,  Wend- 
jimadnb was  the  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  openly  in  the  council 
before  prominent  Americans,  and  take 
the  agent's  part,  declaring  bis  innocence 
and  snowing  why  the  warfaire  was  waged 
against  him.  Although  mieducated, 
Wendjimadnb  is  by  far  me  best  speaker 
among  the  Chippewa.  He  served  in  a 
Minnesota  regiment  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  He  farms  to  some  extent,  but  is  in 
sufficiently  affluent  circumstances  to  live 
without  w(  )rking.  He  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  (j.  a.  g.) 

Wenimesset  (icenomissUj  'at  the  grape- 
vine.'— Gerard).  A  Nipmnc  village  in 
1676,  at  the  present  New  Braintree,  Wor- 
cester CO. ,  Mass. 

Wenimesset.— Rowlandson  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild..  25.  1841.  WeidmiaMt.~Klnnlcatt, 
Ind.  Names  Worcester  Co.,  56,  1906.  Wiaainis- 
sett.— Ibid. 

Wenoaa.  A  small  snake  (Cfiarma  botUe) 
found  in  California  and  Mexico.  From 
winona  (q.  v.)  in  the  Santee  Sionx  lan- 
guage, signifying  '  first-bom  child '  [if  a 
daughter  J.  The  word  is  also  a  place 
name.  (a.  f.  c) 

Wenrohronon  (-4tiJ^ro'rafl'no»',  prob- 
ably from  a  combination  of  the  noun 
av^nWiVy  the  Huron  form  of  the  com- 
mon Iro(]uoian  vocable  denoting  'scum,' 
*mo88/  Mather,*  with  the  verb  stem 
-0*,  *to  float,*  *to  be  immersed  or  con- 
tained in  liquid  or  in  the  earth,'  'to  be 
in  solution,*  *to  be  contained  in,*  with 
the  tribal  appellative  suffix  -ro»lna»*. 
AwehWd*  (oiienro  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions), the  ba£e  of  the  term,  signifies,  as 
a  geographic  name,  '  where  scum  fioatEi 
on  the  water*;  hence  AtDenrohronon 
means  *  the  people  or  tribe  of  the  place 
of  floating  scum.*  The  suggested  mean- 
ing of  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Wenrohronon  may  have  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  oil  spring  of 
the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany  co.,  N/Y., 
described  as  a  filthy,  sta^ant  pool,  about 
20  ft  in  diameter,  without  an  outlet  A 
yellowijsh -brown  oil  collects  on  its  sur- 
face, and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
fainouH  '*  Seneca  oil,"  formerly  a  popular 
lociil  remedy  for  various  ailments.  The 
spring  was  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
Seneca  that  they  always  reserved  it  in 
their  land-sale  treaties).  One  of  the 
tribes  which,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1639,  had  been  associated 
with  the  Neutral  Nation  and  which  had 
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lived  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  toward  the  Iroquois,  the 
common  enemy  of  all  these  tribes.  As 
the  territory  of  the  Neutral  Nation  on 
the  B.  side  of  Niagara  r.  extended  at  this 
date  southward  to  the  **end  "of  L.  Erie 
and  eastward  to  the  watershed  of  Gene- 
see r.,  at  least,  the  former  habitat  of  the 
Wenrohronon  must  have  been  s.  of  this 
territory.  So  long  as  the  Wenrohronon 
kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Neutral 
Nation  they  were  able  to  withstand  their 
enemies  and  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  latter^  s  raids  and  incursions. 
But  owine  to  some  dissatisfaction,  possi- 
bly fear  of  Iroquois  displeasure,  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  severed  its  relations  with  the 
devoted  Wenrohronon,  who  were  thus  left 
a  prey  to  their  enemies.  Deciding  there- 
fore to  seek  asylum  and  protection  from 
some  other  tribe,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
theHurons,  who  received  them  kindly  and 
accepted  their  proposal,  offering  to  assist 
them  and  to  escort  them  with  warriors 
in  their  migration.  Nevertheless,  the 
fatigue  and  hardships  of  the  long  retreat 
of  more  than  80  leagues  by  a  body  ex- 
ceeding 600  persons,  largely  women  and 
children,  caused  many  to  die  on  the  way, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  arrived  at 
Ossossan^  and  other  Huron  towns  ill 
from  the  epidemic  which  was  primarily 
the  occasion  of  their  flight.  The  Jesuit 
Relation  cited  says:  "  Wherever  they 
were  received,  the  best  places  in  the 
cabins  were  assigned  them,  the  granaries 
or  caches  of  com  were  opened,  and  they 
were  given  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
it  as  their  needs  required." 

It  is  stated  (Jes.  Rel.  1647-48,  xxxiii, 
63,  1898)  that  the  southern  shores  of  L. 
Erie  were  formerly  inhabited  "by  cer- 
tain tribes  whom  we  c«ll  the  Nation  of 
the  Cat  (or  Panther);  they  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to  escape 
their  enemies,  who  are  farther  to  the 
west,"  and  that  this  Nation  of  the  Pan- 
ther has  a  number  of  fixed  towns,  as  it 
cultivates  the  soil.  This  shows  that  the 
appellation  "Nation  du  Chat"  was  a 
generic  name  for  "certain  tribes"  dwell- 
ing s.  and  s.  s.  of  L.  Erie,  whose  enemies 
farther  westward  had  forced  at  least 
some  of  them  to  migrate  eastward.  From 
the  list  of  names  of  tribes  cited  by  Bre- 
beuf  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  16i5  (33, 
1858)  the  names  of  four  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  tongue  dwelling  s.  of  L.  Erie 
and  of  the  domain  of  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  occur  in  the  order:  Andastoerrho- 
nons  (Conestoga),  Scahentoarrhonons 
(People  of  Wyoming  vallev),  Rhiier- 
rhonons  (the  Erie),  and  the  Aliouenroch- 
rhonons  (Wenrohronon).  But  this  la«t 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  tribal 
names  cited  from  Father  Ragueneau's 
"CSarte  Huronne,"  recorded  by  Father 


LeJeune  in  his  Relation  for  1640  (35, 
1858),  because  this  tribe,  in  1639,  becom- 
ing too  weak  to  resist  the  Iroquois,  hav- 
ing lost  the  support  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Neutral  Nation,  and  being  afflicted 
with  an  epidemic,  probably  smallpox, 
had  taken  flight,  part  seeung  refuge 
among  the  Hurons  and  part  among 
the  Neutral    Nation,    with  which  peo- 

yles  they  became  incorporated.  The 
esuit  Relation  for  1641  (80,  1858)  says 
that  in  the  town  of  Khioetoa,  sumamed 
St  Michel,  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  a  cer- 
tain foreign  nation,  named  A8enrehro- 
non,  which  formerly  dwelt  beyond  "the 
Erie  or  the  Nation  au  Chat  (or  the  Pan- 
ther Nation),"  had  for  some  years  past 
taken  refuge.  Father  Jean  de  Brebeof 
and  Father  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot 
started  from  Ste  Marie  of  Uie  Hurons  on 
Nov.  2,  1640,  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral 
Nation;  but  owing  to  several  causes, 
chiefly  false  reports  spread  among  them 
by  Huron  spies  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  mission,  they  were  coldly  received 
by  the  Neutrals  as  a  whole,  and  were 
subjected  to  much  abuse  and  contum^y. 
But  the  Wenrohronon  dwelling  at  Khio- 
etoa lent  willing  ears  to  the  gospel,  and 
an  old  woman  who  had  lost  her  nearing 
was  the  flrst  adult  person  amonfj  them 
to  be  baptized.  Bressani's  Relation  for 
1653  (Thwaites  ed.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
however,  says  that  among  the  Hurons 
the  Oenronronnons,  whether  by  true  or 
false  report,  added  weight  to  the  chai^ges 
against  the  Jesuits  of  oeing  the  cause  of 
the  epidemic  and  other  misfortunes  of 
the  people.  The  foregoing  quotation 
defimtely  declares  that  this  tribe  of  the 
Wenrohronon  dwelt  before  their  migra- 
tion "beyond  the  Erie"  or  the  Panther 
Nation.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
this  tribe  lived  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  A ll^heny,  possibly  on  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tribes  generically  called  the 
Black  Minquaas.  Writingto  his  brother 
on  Apr.  27,  1639,  Father  DuPeron  (Jes. 
Rel.  1639.  XV,  159,  1898),  in  reference 
to  the  Wenrohronon,  says:  "We  have 
a  foreign  nation  which  has  taken  refuge 
here,  bath  on  account  of  the  Iroonois, 
their  enemies,  and  on  account  of  the 
epidemic,  which  is  still  causing  them 
to  die  here  in  large  numbers;  tney  are 
nearly  all  baptized  before  death."  Of 
the  Wenrohronon,  Father  Bressani, 
writing  in  1653  (ibid.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
says  that  they  had  then  only  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country,  and  that 
they  ''had  formerly  traded  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  other  heretical  Europe- 
ans." Nothing  is  known  of  the  numbers 
of  the  refugee  Wenrohronon  who  fled  to 
the  Neutral  Nation,  but  these  were  in 
addition  to  the  "more  than  600"  who 
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arrived  in  the  Huron  country  in  1639. 
From  Herrman's  map  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  1670  (published  in  1673) 
mncn  information  is  derived  in  regard  to 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  r. ,  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Wyoming 
or  Scahentowanen  valley.  As  the  Wen- 
rohronon  were  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  and  as  they  were  known 
to  have  traded  with  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  it  would 
appear  that  they  must  have  followed  the 
routes  to  the  trading  places  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  lower  Hudson  customarily 
followed  by  the  Black  Minquaas,  with 
whom  they  seem  to  have  been  allied. 
From  Herrman's  map  it  is  learned  also 
that  the  Black  Minquaas  lived  w.  of  the 
Alleghany  mts.,  on  the  Ohio  or  Black  Min- 
quaas r.,  and  that  these  Indians  reached 
Delaware  r.  by  means  of  the  Conemaugh, 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio  or  Black  Minquaas 
r.,  and  the  Juniata,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  that  prior  to  1 670  the  Black 
Minquaas  came  over  the  Alleghany  mts. 
along  these  branches  as  far  as  the  Dela- 
ware to  trade.  These  Wenrohronon  were 
probably  closely  allied  in  interests  with 
the  Black  Minquaas,  and  so  came  along 
the  same  route  to  trade  on  the  Delaware. 
Diverging  eastward  from  the  Wyoming 
valley  were  three  trails — one  through 
Wind  gap  to  Easton,  Pa.,  the  second  by 
way  of  the  I^ckawanna  at  Capouse  mead- 
ows throujijh  Cobb'a  gap  and  the  Lacka- 
waxen  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and 
the  third,  sometimes  called  the  "War- 
rior's path,"  by  way  of  Ft  Allen  and 
along  the  Lehigh  to  the  Delaware  Water- 
cap  at  Easton.  From  the  journal  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Rogers  with  Sullivan's  expedition 
apiinst  the  Iroquois  in  1779,  it  is  learned 
that  in  the  Great  Swamp  is  Locust  Hill, 
where  evident  marks  of  adestroyed  Indian 
village  were  discovered;  that  the  Toby- 
hannaand  Middle  crs.  flow  into  Tun khan- 
nock,  which  flows  into  the  head  branch 
of  the  Lehigh,  which  in  turn  joins  the 
Delaware  at  Easton;  that  Moosick  mtn., 
through  a  gap  of  which  Sullivan  passed 
into  the  Great  Swamp,  is  on  the  dividing 
line  or  ridge  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Susquehanna.  This  indicates  the 
routes  by  which  the  Wenrohronon  could 
rea<lily  have  reached  the  Delaware  r.  for 
trading  purposes  at  a  verv  earlv  date. 

I^Jeune  (Jes.  Rol.  1639*  xvii,*213, 1898) 
states  that  the  Wenrohronon,  ** those 
strangers  who  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,"  excel  in  drawing  out  an  arrow 
from  tfie  body  and  in  curing  the  wound, 
but  that  the  elficacy  of  the  prescription 
avails  only  in  the  presence  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  In  the  same  Relation  (p.  37)  he 
says  that  **the  number  of  the  faithful 
who  make  profession  of  Christianity  in 
this  village  amounts  to  nearly  60,  of  whom 


many  are  Wenrohronons  from  among 
those  poor  strangers  taking  refuge  in  this 
country."  According  to  the  Jesait  Rela- 
tion for  1672-73  (lvii,  197,  1899)  there 
were  Wenrohronon  captivee  among  the 
Seneca,  along  with  others  from  the  Nea- 
tral  Nation,  the  Onnontioga,  and  the 
Hurons;  the  three  nations  or  tribes  last- 
named,  according  to  Father  Fr^min  Q609- 
70),  composed  the  Seneca  town  of  Kana- 
garo,  the  Neutrals  and  the  Onnontioga 
being  described  as  having  seen  scarcely 
any  Europeans  or  having  heard  of  the  true 
God. 

The  historical  references  above  given 
indicate  that  the  Wenrohronon,  Mfore 
their  wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  before 
they  were  stricken  with  smallpox,  must 
have  been  a  tribe  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, numbering  at  least  1,200  or  1,500, 
and  possibly  2,000  persons,     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

AhooenroohrhoBoiui.— Jes.  Rel.  1085,  M,  1868.  A\ 
rehronon.— Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1868. 
sons. —Jes.  Rel.  1653,  xxxix,  141,  18SM). 
Bons.-^es.  Rel.  1639,  66,  1858  (misprint,  cat- 
reeled  in  errata) .  Onsiiro  natioa.  —Ibid.,  1673,  ltd, 
197,  1899.  SenrdroBoas.— Jes.  Rel.  1639,  98,  186B. 
WeanohroBoas.— Ibld.,16S9.XVl^^,1898.  Wtara.* 
Shea,  Catb.  Miss.,  179,  1856.  WearobraBOM  (lea- 
robronoBs).-^e8.  Rel.  1639,  56,  1858  (form  given 
in  errata). 

Weogufka  ( *  muddy  water ' ) .    A  former 

Upper  Creek  town  on  a  branch  of  Pon- 

chishatchee  cr.,  in  s.  w.  Coosa  co.,  Ala., 

with  103  heads  of  families  in  1832. 

Owekofea.— Rqvce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1900.  TT-i-ukttfki.— Oatscbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 149, 1884.  We-a-guf-ka.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426.24th 
Cong.,  Ist  sesR.,  277, 1836.  We  guf  ear.— Parsons  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  676,  1864.  Wee- 
gufka— H.  R.  Rep.  87.  3lstConR.,2d8e98..  122, 1851. 

Weognifka.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, Okla. 
TT-i-uk^fki.— Qatscbet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 

1888. 

Wepanawomen.  A  village  situated  in 
1608  on  the  e.  bank  of  I^tuxent  r.  in 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md. — Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Weperigweia.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
living  in  1635  n.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  below 
Tadoussac,  Quebec. 

Oueperigoueiaouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38. 1868.  Ovpe 
rigoue-ouaouakhi.^Jes.  Rel.  1686,  18,  1868.  Wepe- 
rigoueiawek.— Jen.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1868. 

Weqnadong  (from  wikuedunkf  'at  the 
bay').  An  ancient  Chippewa  village 
where  the  L'Anse  band  still  live,  near 
V  Anse,  at  the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay, 
Baraga  co.,  Mich. 

Anoe.— Shea,  Catb.  Miss.,  890,  1855.  Aaoa-ka-vt 
naw.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  v, 
88,  1^186.  Ause  KeBoweaoa.~Chauvigneiie  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  656, 18SS 
(misprint).  Kiooaaan.— Cbauvignerie  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  1064, 1856.  UovaBav.— Cbaa- 
vlgnerle  quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  Boo,  Coll.,  v,  427, 
1885.  aiouanous.— Cbaavignerie  quoted  by 
Seboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  666,  1868  (misprint). 
Kioueouenau.— Vaadreail  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX.  893,  1855.  Kuk-ke-wa-oa-aa-ias.— Wa^ 
ren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc  Coll.,  vTSlS,  1886. 
L'Anse  — I^  Pointe  treaty  (1864)  In  U.  8.  Ind.Ti«at. 
223. 1873.  We-qua-dosff.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  8oc.  Coll . .  V.  88, 1885.  WikaMa-winlaiwak.— 
Gatscbet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  S.,  1882  (* people  tt 
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the  inlet':  name  of  the  hand).  Wikoadmik.— 
Ibid.  Wrkwidunk.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n.  1906. 
Wikwed.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet..  154,  1878 
(Chippewa  form).    Wikwadoaf.— Ibid. 

Wequaihing.    See  WiguHunng. 

Werawahon.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy^  situated  in  1008  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va,,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Werowftoomooo  ('chief's  town').  A 
town  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  sit- 
uated in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of  York  r., 
in  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  about  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Queen  cr.  Although  it  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Powhatan,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  200  persons.  On 
account  of  the  encroachments  'Of  the 
whites  he  subsequently  withdrew  to 
Orapaks. 

Keronooomooo.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I, 
162,  repr.  1819  (misprint).  Werawooomooo.— Smith 
(1629),  Ibid.,  117.  Wwowoomooo.— Ibid.,  142. 
'w6rowoo6mioo(i.~Jeffer»on,  Notes,  188,  table,  1801. 
Werowooomooo.— Smith  (1629),  op.  cit.,  74. 

Werowanee.  A  chief,  or  head-man, 
amonff  the  former  Indians  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Gerard  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
112,  1907)  derives  the  word  from  Renape 
virovMirUi^,  *  he  is  rich,'  or  '  he  exists  in 
affluence,'  the  chief  radical  being  tttro, 
*  to  be  rich . '  Other  forms  of  the  word  are 
weroance,  wirowance,  wiroans,  wyroans, 
wyoraunce,  etc. 

Wesaenikashika  (* snake  people').     A 

Quapaw  gens. 

BerpentniM.— Dorsey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  229, 

1897.    W&i*&e'iukaoi'i[a.— Ibid. 

Wesawmaun  (We-saiP-ma^-unf  'jrellow 
eel ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Mahican. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  174,  1877. 

Weshacnm  (wechecum  is  given  by  Roger 
Williams  as  tne  Narraganset  name  of  the 
sea,  to  which  Trumbull  adds:  ''as  the 
CTeat  'producer*  of  their  staple  food, 
nsh  " ) .  A  Nash  ua  village,  apparently  the 
principal  one,  at  Wash£;um  ponds,  near 
Sterling,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in  the  17th 
centurv. 

Washaoum.-WilIard.  Address,  69,  1868.  Wssa- 
kam.— Gookin(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  487, 1836.  weshaoum.— Doc.  ca.  1676  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Tnds.,  bk.  iii.  83,  1848.  Wethakiiii.— 
Qookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  I, 
162,1806.  Weshakum.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  612, 1836. 

Wetkarini.    An  Algonquian  tribe  that 

lived  on  the  N.  side  of  Ottawa  r.  below 

Allumette  id.,  Quebec,  with  the  people  of 

which  they  appear  to  be  closely  associated 

in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

Little  Kation  of  the  Alfomquins.— Jeffenrs,  Fr. 
D«>ms.,  pt.  1,  map.  1761.  OttaoaeohkaXrini.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1640,  81. 1858.  Ouaoueohkairiniousk.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1658,  22, 1858.  Ouaouieohkairiai.-<;ham- 
plain  (1613),  (Euvres,  iii,  '299,  note.  1870.  SaSieeh- 
karinlMc^les.  Rel.  for  1646.  84,  1868.  SeSedcari- 
niens.— Jes.  Rel.  (or  1643.  61,  1868.  Otteeeharini.— 
Cham  plain  (1613),  CEuvros,  in,  299,  1870.  Petite 
Hation.^Jes.  Rel.  for  1633,  34, 1868.  Petite  nation 
dee  AlconqninB.^reH.  Rel.  for  1640, 34. 1868.  Petite 
Alfonquins.— La  Tour  map,  1784.  Quieimontet- 
eronons.— Sagard,  Hist,  du  Can.,  in,  738,  1866 
(Huron  name).    WaweahkaYrIni ■— Jea.  Rel.,  lu, 


index.  1868.  Waweikalirini.~Ibid.  Weweohkai- 
rini.— Ihid. 

WettaguMet  A  former  Massachuset 
village  near  the  present  Weymouth,  Nor- 
folk CO.,  Mass. 

Weehacaskas.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res..  89, 1824.  Wee- 
ehagaskas.— Qookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.. 
1st  s.,  I,  148.  1806.  Weesafaaeiuett.— Bradford 
{CO,  1660).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  in,  241,  1856.  Wewruea- 
sit.— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  iv.  479,  1858.  Wesafus- 
ous.— Dudley  (1681)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv, 
227,  1834.  Wetecasquaset.— Mather  (ca.  1680)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tb  s.,  iv,  491, 1858.  Wessa- 
nsous.— Dudley  (1630),  Ibid.,  1st  a.,  viii,  87.  1802. 
wesaafusquasaet.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v, 
32, 1815.  Wessacussett.— Ibid.,  1st  s.,  I,  126,  1806. 
WesUufostua.— Hubbard  (1680).  ibid.,  2d  s.,  y,  192. 
1816.  wichagashas.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
150. 1867.  WiokaguMnuset— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  V1II,  248,  1802.  Wisafus- 
set.— Josselyn  (1676),  ibid.,  8d  s.,  in,  826,  1833. 
WiBsaffnaet-Josselyn  (1676).  ibid..  818. 

West  Abeika  {Aiabeka,  '  unheal thful 
place' ) .  A  former  Choctaw  village  located 
Dy  Romans  at  the  head  of  Chickasawhay 
r..  Miss.,  probably  in  the  present  Neshoba 
CO.  It  was  called  West  Abeika  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  (see  Ead 
Abeika)  cf  the  name  at  the  junction  of 
Sukenatcha  and  Straight  crs. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  425,  427,  1902. 
See  Abihka, 

Abeka.— Romans,  Florida,  323,  1776.  West 
Abeika.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1776. 

West  Congeeto.  A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  the  headwaters  of  Chickasawhay 
r^  presumably  in  Kemper  co..  Miss. 

West  Oonfete.— Romans,  Fla.,  815.  1776.  West 
Oongeto.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1776. 

Wettenhnck  (corruption  of  Hous^aieniiCt 
£ng.  HousatoniCt  'at  the  other  aide  of  the 
mountain.  * — Trumbull ).  A  former  Malii- 
can  village  near  Great  Barrington,  Berk- 
shire CO.,  MajSB.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mahican  confederacy  after  the  removal  of 
the  council  fire  from  Schodac.  The  in- 
habitants removed  to  Stockbridge  in  1736, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion at  that  place.  A  few  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  joined  the  Dela- 
wares'and  kindred  tribes.  Most  of  the 
Stockbridgee  came  originally  from  Wes- 
ten  buck.  (j.  m.) 

Waahktoohook.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  209,  1824. 
Wahktoohook.— Ibid.,  226.  Westenhook.— Deed  of 
1679  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  645, 1881.  We«t- 
enhuok.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  62,  1872 
(name  used  by  Moravian  missionaries).  W-aahk- 
ta-kook.— Ibid,  (name  used  by  English  mission- 
aries). Wnahktokeok.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass., 
95.  1841.  Wnofhquetookoke.— Edwards  (1788)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  2d  s..  x,  96, 1823. 

West  Greenlandert.  Ageo^r&phicgroup 
of  Eskimo  without  recognized  subdivi- 
Fions.  They  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  Grerman  Moravian  and  Danish  mis- 
sionaries, and  live  principally  about  the 
mission  stations.  A  considerable  admix- 
ture of  white  blood  is  found  among  them. 
They  are  expert  in  huntinfif  the  seal  with 
the  large  harpoon  and  bladder,  and  man- 
age their  kaiaks  with  marvelous  skill. 
They  numl^ered  9,752  in  1880.  Their 
villages,  including  the  Danish  trading 
posts  and  the  mission  stations,  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Adjuitsuppa,  Agdlaitsok,  Aglutok, 
Amenilok,  Angpalartok,  Arpik,  Arsuk, 
Atanekerdluk,  ^laeeedael,  Christians- 
haab,  Claushaven,  Drynaeskirk,  Esedes- 
minde,  Episok,  Fiskemaes,  Frederiksdal, 
Frederikshaab,  Godthaab,  Holstenboiv, 
Igdlorpait,  Inigsuarsak,  Ipik.  ItivliarBuk, 
Ivigtut,  Ivikat,  Jacobshavn,  Julianehaab, 
Kaersok,  Kagsersuak,  Kanajormiut,  Kan- 
gek,  KaiiKiartsoak,  Kai)isilikj  Kariak, 
Karsok,  Karusuk,  Kasigianguit,  .Keker- 
tarsuarak,  Kinalik,  Kineiktok,  Komok, 
Lichteiifels,  Maklykaut,  Merkitsok,  Nan- 
ortalik,  Narsak,  Narsarsuk,  Nugsoak, 
Numarsuak,  Nunatareuak,  Ny  Hermhut, 
Okossisak,  Pamiadluk,  Proven,  Riten- 
benk,  Sagdlet,  Saitok,  Sardlok,  Sarkak, 
Sermilik,  Sukkertoppen,  Svartehuk,  Tor- 
nait,  Tuapait,  Timuliarbik,  Umanak, 
Upemivik,  Utlaksuk,  Uvingasok,  Yotlik, 
Zukkertop. 

Weito.  A  name  applied  by  the  coast 
Indians  of  southern  South  Carolina  to  a 
tribe  dwelling  along  Savannah  r.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  They 
were  dreaded  enemies  of  the  coast  people, 
who  declared  that  they  were  man-eaters. 
In  1674  Henry  Wooaward  visited  their 
town,  or  a  town  of  theirs,  situated  on  a 
point  on  the  w.  bank  of  Savannah  r.,  two- 
thirds  surrounded  by  the  river  and  pro- 
tected by  palisades.  Their  predatory 
habits  made  them  particularly  trouble- 
some in  1(>69-71,  ami  in  1674  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  against  them  a  company  of 
volunteer  troops.  In  1681  part  of  the 
Shawnee  drove  them  from  the  region 
about  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  little  is  heaM  of 
tliem  afterward.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Westo,  at  least,  retired 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  first  to  Okmul- 
eee  r.  and  thence  to  Chattahochee  r., 
firom  which  circumstance  and  other  evi- 
dence it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  well-known  Yuchi  (q. 
V. ).  This  tribe  is  the  **  Oustack  *'  of  Led- 
erer  (1672),  and  perhap  the  Yuetaga 
(q.  V. )  of  the  Florida  explorers  in  the  16th 

century.  (J.  R.  s.) 

OoatacA.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr., 
Applet«)Ti  trans.,  18/5.  Oustaok.— Lederer,  Dis- 
cov.,  17,  1672.  OuBtacs.— Gatechet,  Creek  Mi^. 
Leg.,  I.  48.  1884.  Westo«s.— Archdale  (1707)  in 
Ramsay,  Hist.  So.  Car.,  i,  34, 1809. 

Wetamoo.  A  female  chieftain  of  a  part 
of  the  Wampanoag,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  generally  known  during 
Philip'H  war  as  the  S^iuaw  Sachem  of 
Poca4*w*t.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander 
(Wamsuttii),  Philip's  elder  brother,  and 
sister  of  Wootonekauske,  Philip's  wife, 
and  until  Alexander's  death  (16i62)  went 
under  the  name  of  Namumpam.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  after  his  death 
was  called  Wetamoo  ( Weetamoe,  Weeta- 
moo,   Wetamoe,    Wetamore).     She   es- 

Ejused  Philip's  cause  in  his  war  with  the 
ngUsh,  ana  aided  him  with  warriors 


and  provisions.  After  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  she  married  Quinnapin 
(known  also  as  Petananuet  and  Peter 
Nunuit),  a  son  of  Ninigret,  chief  of  the 
Niantic  tribe.  While  fleeing  from  the 
English  she  was  drowned.  Aoir.  6,  1676, 
in  attempting  to  crosa  Tehticut  r.  Her 
head  was  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in 
sight  of  Indian  prisoners  who  were  her 
adherents.  According  to  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  (Narr.,  73, 1828),  who  w^as  a  prisoner 
of  Quinnapin,  Wetamoo  spent  much  time 
in  her  personal  adornment.  At  a  dance 
''she  nad  a  kersey  coat  covered  with 
girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  up- 
ward. Her  arms  from  her  elbows  to  her 
hands  were  covered  with  bracelets. 
There  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about 
her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in 
her  ears.  She  had  fine,  red,  stockings, 
and  white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered,  and 
her  face  painted  red."     (  a.  f.  c.    c.  t.  ) 

Wetohon  ('panther').  A  Yuchi  clan. 
WitotAB'.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,  71,  1909  (tech). 
Wetoh6>  talUL— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.A.E., 
1886  (-'panther  gens'). 

Wetlko.    A  Yurok  village  on  the  s.  side 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Klunath  r.,  k.  w. 

Cal. 

Weht'l-qua.-«ibb8  (1861)  in  Schoolcnft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  138, 1868. 

Wetsagna  ( '  opoesum ' ) .  A  Yuchi  clan. 
WStMfOWAB'.— speck,  Yuchi  Inda.,  71, 1909.  Wel- 
Mfa£  tahA.-^atiichet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1R86 
(-1  *  opOHsum  geus ' ). 

Wetsiam.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sins- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

We'-Ui-aui'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m. 
280, 1890. 

Wetsitsiko.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  on  KlanoAth  r.,  n.  w.  Oed., 
between  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  Or- 
leans Bar. 

Wetmnpka  (Creek:  u^-i,  or  u-i'ww, 
*ivater*;  tumJdSt  *it  is  rumbling').  Two 
former  Upper  Greek  towns,  4  m.  apart, 
on  the  E.  Dank  of  Coosa  r.,  Elmore  co., 
Ala.,  the  falls  of  the  river  lying  between 
them.  Swan  in  1791  called  them  Big  and 
Little  Wetumpkee.  The  modem  town 
Wetumpka  stands  on  the  site  of  Big  We- 
tumpka,  about  i  m.  below  the  falls;  and 
another  town.  West  Wetumpka,  has 
sprung  up  on  the  w.  edde  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through adeep  canyon  at  that 
place.  The  '*  Stincard "  language  spoken 
by  these  two  towns,  which  are  generally 
referred  to  as  one  settlement  was  the 
Alibaniu  dialect  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Oweatuxnka.— Woodward,  Roninlac.,  48,  19^. 
Wee-tam-ka.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  257,  ITJb.  Wm* 
tomkua.— Romans,  Florida,  I,  90,  1775.  W«*> 
tompkee.— Adair, op.  cit, 880.  wetnmpkMafMgand 
little).— Swan(17vl)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  262. 18ft5.  Wliittomke.— Bartram,  Travels,  461. 
1798.    Witomki.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  y,  848, 17S9. 

Wetumpka.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town,  a  branch  or  colony  of  Kawita  Tal- 
ahasi  (see  Kawita),  sitoated  12m.  from 
it,  extending  for  3  m.  along  Wetumpka 
cr.  in  N.  E.  Kuasell  oo.,  Ala. 
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WeektamkM.— Carroll,  Hist  Coll.  8.  C,  I.  190, 
1836.  We-tom-cao.— Hawkinfl  (1799),  Sketch.  66, 
1848.  Wetumkee.— Pai^e  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274, 
25tb  Cong..  'M  mcss.,  76, 1838. 

Wetnmpka.  Apparently  a  former  Semi- 
nole Hettlement  in  central  Florida.  It 
was  probably  near  Wetumpka  Hammock, 
in  Marion  co.  Charley  Lmathla'g  town 
and  Coe  lladjo's  town  were  near  by,  and 
Wetumpka  may  be  the  proper  name  of 

one  of  tliem.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Wetumka.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.  iv,  84,  1848. 
Wilamky.— 11.  K.  Doc.  78,  25tn  Cone..  2d  sees., 
map.  76t^9.  1838.  Witamky.—McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  TribeH,  ii,  160, 1858. 

Wevok.  A  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  village 
at  C.  Liabume,  Alaska. — Hydrogr.  chart, 
1890,  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska, 
1902. 

Wewamaskem  (  WywamoMEm,  'the  no- 
ble ones ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Mamalelekala, 
a  Kwakiutl  trioe. — Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mui».  1895,  330,  1897. 

Wewanitownk.  A  band  of  Cree. — 
Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richardson, 
Arct.  Exj)ed.,  ii,  37,  1851. 

Wewasee  {We-mi^-see.,  *  buzzard*).  A 
gens  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc., 
168,  1877. 

Wewenoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  con- 
fedenu*v  that  lived  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
about  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kennebet!  r.,  in 
Lincohi  and  Sagadahoc  cos.  They  were 
(•l(>H<*ly  ri*late<l  t<»  the  Arosaguntacook, 
with  whom  they  combined  at  an  early 
period  when  displaced  by  the  English. 
Tliey  figured  in  the  Falmouth  treaty  of 
1749  and  other  treaties  of  that  period. 
Before  1 727  most  of  them  had  removed 
to  St  Francis  and  liecancour,  Quebec,  and 
in  1747  only  a  few  families  remained  in 
Maine,  wlio  soon  afterward  removed  also 
to  Canada,  where  a  remnant  still  exists. 

SanSinak.— French  letter  (1721)  in  Mara.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII.  263.  1819.  SarinakieiM.— 
Rasle  (tran8.  of  1724)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  H..  VIII.  247,  1819.  BhMpMot  Indiana.—WU- 
liamson  in  N.  Y.  Doc*.  Col.  Hist., ix. 476, 1855  (local 
name).  Bheepseuts.— Douglass.  Summary,  I.  184, 
175.').  Walinaki.— Oatjtcbet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1H87  (Tenobscot  name).  Walnonoak.— Dong- 
laHs.  o\t.  cit. ,  185.  W&nanoak.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog., 
V,  331 .  17K9.  Wanonoaks.— Jefferys.  Fr. l>oms..  pC.  1, 
map,  1 761 .  WawMnock.— Casco  conf .  ( 1727)  in  N.  H. 
Hirt.Srx*.  Coll.,  If.  2til.  1827.  Waweneck.— Colman 
(1727)  in  Maw.  Hist.  .S<k*.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  VIJ17, 1800. 
wawenock.— <'iLH(.o  conf.  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  II,  2i')i,  mn.  WMwenooks.— Falmouth 
lour.  (1749)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  164,  1856. 
weweenocks.— Falmouth  Jour.  (1749).  ibid.,  155. 
Wewenocks.— NiU>s  (co.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4ih  M..  V.  36.'),  1.S61.  Wewoonock.— Falmouth 
tR«ty  rep.  (172f;)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll.,  iil.  890, 
185:i.  Winnenooks.— Falmouth  treaty  rep^l726) 
in  Mo.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  in,  886.  1853.  wiseaa- 
s«tt.— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  a, 
ix.22().  1804  (liK'Hl  name).  Woenoeks.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  886, 
1863.  Womenog.— (Jyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  Ill,  3.')7.  IH-'H  (misprint).  Woweaooks.— 
Falmouth  tnaty  ri'p.  (1726),  ibid..  lll,  886. 1853. 

Wewoka (Creek:  u^-iim  or  u^-i,  *  water'; 
w6xk'ii^y  'it  is  rf»arinjr':  *roaring  water'). 
A  former  l'pi>er  Creek  town  on  Wewoka 
cr.,  in  N.  w.  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  with  40  war- 


riors in  1799  and  100  families  in  1832. 

See  Otiana/rina.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Wsakia.— Treaty  of  1797  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat, 
68,  1837.  Wecoka.— Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map,  1807. 
weeoksea.— Treaty  of  1779  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  70, 
1887.  Weoka.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
scfls.,  825, 1836.  Wewoak-har.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425, 
24th  Conir.,  Ist  sess..  808,  1836.  Wewoakkam.— 
Ibid.,  279.  We  woak  kar.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  578. 1854.  Wewoakkar  Woekoy.— Creek 
paper  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  87.  81st  Cong..  2d 
sess..  122,  1851.  We-wo-aan.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  40. 1848.  Wtwdko.— Treaty  of  1814  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  162. 1887.  Wiwoka.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg..  1, 150, 1881.  Wiw^xlca.— Ibid.  Wowo- 
eau. --Cornells  (1818)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aft., 
I.  846,  1882. 

Wewoka.  An  important  town,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
Okla. 

Wiw^xka-^Atschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 
1888. 

Wewntnowhn.    A  Kawia  village  in  the 
San  Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal. 
Saata  Roaa.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.. 
84,1900.    We-wut-Bow-ho.— Ibid. 

Weyapienenwah.    See  BlwjackfL 

Weyamilikato  ( We'yar-nih^-kd40f  *cave 
enterer  * ).  A  subclan  of  the  Dela wares.  — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Weye.  A  former  town,  probably  of  the 
Upper  Creeks,  on  middle  tJooeaT.,  Ala. — 
Lattre,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 

Weyon  ('deer').     A  Yuchi  clan. 

WetyA"»'.— Spe(!k,  Yuchi  Inds..  70,  1909.  Wly«a 
taha.— Oatschet,  Uciiec  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1885  (=  *deer 
genn'). 

Weypnloo.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  side  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala,— Jeff eryis, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

Weihinahte  (freely  translated  the  name 
signifies  'those  by  whom  the  anger  or 
displeasure  of  the  people  is  made  mani- 
fest' ) .  The  War  gens  of  the  Omaha.  The 
skin  of  the  elk  is  not  touched  or  used  by 
the  members  of  this  gens,  because  the 
wrappers  used  to  cover  the  pipes  and 
other  sacred  articles  happened  to  be  the 
skin  of  a  male  elk.  It  nas  been  errone- 
ously (tailed  the  Elk  gens.  (f.  l.  ) 

Elk  gena.— Dorsey  in  8d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1886 
(error).  Wajlngaetaas.— Bafbi.  Atlas  Ethnog.,  56, 
1826.  Wase-Uh-U.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Bits..  I, 
825. 1823.  Wa'-shese-ta.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  166, 
1877.  Weji»«te.— Dorwey inSd  Rep.B. A.  £..219,1885. 

Whahoo.    See  Wahoo. 

Whala.    The  extintrt  Bear  clan  of  the 
fonner  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
WhaUtdish.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iz.  849, 1896 
{dsh  =  •  people ').    Wh&-ln.— Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI.  431, 1904. 

Whaleback  Bhellheap.  The  extensive 
oyster-shell  heaps  of  Damariscotta  r.. 
Me.,  lie  within  the  towns  of  Newcastle 
and  Damariscotta.  Besides  many  small 
mounds  and  layers  of  shell,  there  are  five 
heaps  of  large  size.  Two  of  these  are  on 
the  w.  shore,  the  more  northerly  of  which, 
known  as  the  Peninsular  mound,  beine 
about  4(X)  ft  long.  The  greatest  depth  of 
shells  is  about  22  ft.  A  hundred  yards 
downstream  is  another  heap  of  irregular 
form,  extending  along  the  shore  for  sev- 
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eral  handred  feet.  On  the  opposite 
shore  are  three  principal  deposits.  The 
greater  part  oi  the  laixest  of  these, 
the  Whaleback  mound,  was  removed  in 
1886,  and  the  shells  were  ground  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  PealKxiy  Mu- 
seum of  Harvard  University  purchased 
the  right  to  all  artifacts  found.  This 
heap  was  approximately  300  ft  long  and 
125  ft  wide;  its  u^reatest  depth  was  16}  ft. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  or  three 
periods  of  deposition  of  shells  forming 
the  mound,  separated  by  intervals  during 
which  thin  layers  of  mold  had  accumu- 
lated. 

The  mound  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  oyster  shells,  a  few  of  the 
lai^r  v^ves  being  11  and  12  in.  in  length. 
Occasionally  shells  of  other  species  of 
mollusks  were  found;  five  or  six  Indian 
skeletons  were  unearthed,  and  fireplace 
hearths,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  bones  of 
various  animals  occurred  frequently,  but 
artifacts  of  stone,  bone,  and  antler  were 
extremel  V  rare.  A  nmall  number  of  stone 
adze  bla<les  of  the  nearly  straight-edged 
t3rpe  were  obtained,  also  a  very  few  rude 
pestles,  hammer-stones,  and  other  com- 
mon forms  Fragments  of  a  considerable 
number  of  earthenware  pots  were  recov- 
ered at  various  depths.  The  sherds  from 
10,  12,  and  14  ft  below  the  surface  have 
the  same  chara(;teri8tics  as  those  from  the 
upper  layers,  all  of  them  being  of  the 
well-known  New  England  Algonquian 
types.  The  ** roulette'*  and  indented 
methods  of  decoration  prevailed  through- 
out. The  potter's  art  in  this  re&:ion 
made  little  if  any  advance  during  the  long 
period  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
12  or  14  ft  of  shells. 

Consult  Berry  in  New  England  Mag., 
XIX,  1898-9;  Putnam  in  20th  Rep.  Pea- 
bod  v  Mus.,  1887;  Wyman  in  2d  Rep. 
Peabody  Mas.,  1869.  (c.  c.  w.) 

Whapi  (  Whd-pi').  The  Red-tail  Hawk 
clan  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  of  New 
Mexico;  al»o  the  name  of  an  ancient 
pueblo  site  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
about  2  m.  n.  e.  of  the  Black  mesa,  tradi- 
tionally claimed  to  be  a  former  home  of 
the  Whapi  clan.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Wharhoots  (Xwaxots:  Chehalis  name). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chinook  tribe  on 
Shoal  water  bay,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Bruceiwrt,  Pacific  co.,  Wash. 
Hi^wi'xotM.— F.  Boax,  Inf'n.  1906.  WharhooU.— 
Swan,  N.  W.  (Toa.st.  211,  1857.  ^wi'xoto.— Boas, 
op.  cit.  (Chehalis  name). 

Whamook.  A  Kwantlen  village  on  Fra- 
ser  r.,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Stave  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  rM)p.  29  in  1910. 

nak.— Hill-Tout  in  Kthnol.  Surv.  Can..  54, 1902. 


Steuwa'9El.— B«»ii«.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (probably 
identical).  Wharaock.— l^an.  Ind.  Afl^)t.  ii,  160, 
1901.  Whonnoch— Hill-Tout,  op.  cit.  wlionoek.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74, 187H. 

WUtlmiiiek  (  IVfuUl-jnin-ek').     An  Oki- 

nagan  village  6}  m.  n.  of  Deep  cr.,  Oka- 


nagan  lake,  Brit  Col.-— Dawson  in  Trana 
Boy.  Soc  Can.,  sec.  u,  44,  1S91. 

Whetstones.  See  Abrading  impUments, 
Whiggiggin.  A  written  permit  to  hnnt, 
from  locAlotficials  or  from  Indian  chiefs. 
According  to  Scheie  de  Vere  (American- 
isms, 21,  1872)  this  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Maine  and  adjoining  parts  of  Can- 
ada: from  awikhigan  in  the  Abnaki  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  signifying  '  ( what  is) 
carved  (scratched,  or  engraved),'  hence 
anything  written,  as  a  letter,  a  mil,  or  a 
book.  (a.  f.  a) 

Whilknt  The  Hapa  name  of  a  sniall 
Athapascan  division  occupying  the  npper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Redwood  cr.,  n. 
Cal.  Their  language  differs  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Hupa,  nx)m  whom  they  were 
separated  by  a  mountain  ridge,  and  they 
might  be  considered  a  part  of  that  tribe 
except  that  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
political  connection  with  them  and  dif- 
ered  in  religious  practices.  The  roates 
of  the  pack-trains  lay  through  their  terri- 
tory, and  tho  conflicts  between  the  whites 
ana  Whilkut  were  frequent  and  bloody. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  reserva- 
tion at  Hupa  soon  after  its  establishment, 
but  after  1870  they  drifted  back  to  their 
old  homes,  where  10  or  12  families  are 
still  livine.    Below  them  on  Redwood  cr. 

are  the  Cnilula.  (p.  b.  o.  ) 

H6-al-kut-whuh.— Powers  in  Cent  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  88,  1877  ('givers':  Hupa  name).  KoltB  JmH- 
aner.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  21b.  1866. 
Redwood  Indiana.— McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 
S2d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  100.  1863.  W^Mloattaa.— 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  446,  1874  rtrlbotaries*: 
Hupa  name).  Whn'-kat.—PowerB  in  Oont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  III.  88.  1877.  ZfiiOkBt— P.  B.  Goddaid, 
inf  n.  1903  (Hupa  name). 

Whipiiwoff.  A  name  of  the  fireweed 
(Erechthiieshuracifolia),  Gerard  ^Grarden 
and  Forest)  July  29,  1896,  who  cites  the 
word,  refers  it  to  mppisiwok  in  the  Cree 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  'they 
are  hollow,'  that  is.  like  a  tube,  plmnd 
of  wippisiWf  *it  is  hollow.'        (a.  f.  a) 

Whirling  Bear.  See  Mahtoiawa, 
Whirling  Thunder.  See  Na»heaku$L 
Whiikah.  A  band  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  a  river  of  the  same  nanie,  a  n. 
branch  of  the  Chehalis  in  w.  Washing- 
ton. They  are  little  known  to  whites 
except  under  the  comprehensive  term 
"Lower  Chehalis.** 

Wliishkah.-<}ibb6  in  Cent  N.  A.  Ethnol.,!,  171, 
1877.    Whis-kah.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  18, 1870. 

Whisky-diok,  Whiiky-Jaok.    See  Whisky 
John. 

Whiiky-john.  A  name  in  northern  Can- 
ada and  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Canada  jay  (Perigoreus  canadensis).  A 
corruption,  by  folk-etymology,  of  wisko' 
tchdn,  the  name  of  this  bird  m  the  Cree 
dialwt  of  Algonquian  (Nascapi  us^kachm; 
Chip{H'\va  hvingitnjihif  the  Canada  jay  or 
moosebird,  according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jonoi). 
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further  corrupted  into  whisky-iack,  occa- 
Hionally  into  whisky-dirk.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Whistlei.  See  Afiisic  and  Musical  inslrur 
ments, 

WMte  Apple.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers,  which  seems  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  St 
Catherines  cr.,  Miss.,  opposite  the  Grand 
village.  Wliite  Earth  has  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  it.  For  the  arche- 
ology of  this  section,  see  Bull.  Free  Mas. 

Univ.  Pa.,  II,  128,  1900. 
Apple  YillAfe.— Bo68U,  Travels  La.,  49,  1771. 
Great yillAfe—Dumont in  French, Hist. Coll. La., 
v.  31. 1853.  Great  White  Apple  yUlaffe.— Ibid.,  70, 
Ypeloia.— Iberville  (1699)  quoted  by  Brinton  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  483,  1878.  White  AppU 
Yillace.— Dumont,  op.  cit.,  49. 

White  Cap  Indiani.  A  band  of  Sioux 
from  Minnesota,  under  the  chief  White 
Cap  ( Wapahaska)  in  1879,  who  settled  on 
s.  SaskaU'hewan  r.  in  Assiniboia,  Canada. 

White  Cap  Sioux.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  96, 1880. 

White  Cloud.  See  Wabanaquot;  Wabo- 
kieshiek. 

White  Dog  Baorifloe.  The  annual  im- 
molation of  the  white  dog  (or  dogs)  at 
the  New  Year  ceremony  by  the  Ircxiuois 
is  the  satisfaction  or  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream  of  Teharonhiawa^n  (<}.  v.),  one 
of  their  chief  gods,  who.  in  the  Iroquoian 
cosmic  philosophy,  is  the  impersonation 
or  the  embodiment  of  all  iaunal  and 
floral  life  on  earth.  He  is  therefore 
called  the  Master  of  Life,  or  the  Life 
God.  As  prescribed  by  the  ritual  em- 
ployed, the  date  for  beginning  the  cere- 
monv,  or  more  properly  series  of  rites,  is 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  new  moon,  called 
Disgo^nd*  ('long  moon'),  which  is  the 
second  coming  after  the  winter  solstice, 
or  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  early 
part  of  February.  These  New  Year 
rites  deal  symbolically  with  very  strik- 
ing phenomena  in  nature,  namely,  the 
weakening  or  the  depression  of  the 
power  of  the  Life  God  by  the  Monster 
Forces  of  the  Winter  Groa,  exhibited  in 
the  seeminff  demise  of  nearly  all  fieiuna 
and  flora  following  the  departure  south- 
ward of  the  Sun,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Winter  God's  forces  and  the  renewal 
of  life  in  all  things  on  earth  by  his  return 
northward.  In  the  native  mind  these 
changes  are  due  laraely  to  enchantments 
produced  by  powerral  orendas  (q.  v.),  or 
magic  powers,  struggling  for  supremacy. 
So  the  rites  and  ceremonies  believed  to 
be  etlicacious  in  the  restoration  of  health 
amonj^  men  are  believed  to  be  likewise 
effective  among  the  gods.  Dreams  being 
the  recognized  means  through  which 
tutelaries  may  reveal  the  objecte  or 
agencies  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery 
01  health  when  ruinea  by  sorcery^  it  was 
assumed  that  Teharonhiawagon,  m  view 
of  his  weakened  power,  must  have 
dreamed  what  woula  restore  his  life,  the 
life  in  nature,  to  its  normal  condition; 


and  the  tutelaries  of  man,  his  father's 
clansmen,  have  revealed,  it  is  thought, 
the  fact  that  he  has  dreamed  that  a  sac- 
rificial victim  and  an  offering  of  tobacco 
are  required  to  disenchant  the  life  forces 
in  nature  and  in  man.  The  motive  of 
these  New  Year  rites  is  therefore  (1)  to 
resuscitate  all  life  on  earth  by  supplying 
to  the  Master  of  Life  wluit  he  has 
dreamed  is  imperatively^  necessary  to 
secure  the  well-b^ngof  his  specific  incar- 
nations— the  normu  bodies  and  beings 
in  nature,  and  (2)  to  renew  through  rite 
and  ceremony  all  the  agencies  and  means, 
lar^ly  mythic  or  figmental  in  character, 
which  are  believed  to  secure  and  promote 
man's  welfare.  Should  the  blight  cast 
upon  the  face  of  nature  by  the  demons  of 
the  Winter  God,  should  the  migration  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  hibernation  of 
game  and  other  animals  become  perma- 
nent ^ts,  unchangeable  phenomena  of 
the  known  world,  the  wise  men  of  the 
Iroouois  taught  that  all  normal  life  on 
earth — birds,  animals,  and  men — would 
perish  from  the  land,  and  that  com. 
Deans,  squashes,  and  sunflowers,  and  the 
precious  tobacco,  could  no  longer  be 
planted  to  sprout  and  ^w  to  maturity, 
so  that  the  demon  Famme  would  devour 
the  people.  It  is  this  gloomy  proroect 
that  impels  the  tutelary  of  Teharonnia- 
wagon,  the  Master  of  Life,  to  reveal  to  his 
soul,  through  a  dream,  what  is  needed, 
in  the  form  of  an  offering  by  mankind, 
to  thwart  the  malign  purpose  of  the 
demons  of  the  Winter  God,  Tawiskaron 
(<j.  V. ).  He  who  seeks  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream  must  chant  his  death  song, 
the  challenge  song  of  his  tutelary,  and 
for  this  reason  Teharonhiawagon,  too, 
sings  his  death  chant  in  midwinter,  for 
if  his  dream  be  disre^rded  and  remain 
unsatisfied,  the  complete  destruction  <^ 
all  life  on  earth  would  take  place.  The 
Caucasian  custom  of  drinking  the  health 
of  a  person  is  a  vestigial  reflex  of  a  similar 
concept. 

In  consideringthe  status,  the  character, 
and  the  dependence  on  man  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon as  a  chief  god  among  others, 
an  important  caution  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  that  while  he  is  regpuded 
as  the  Master  of  Life,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  he  is  also  the  god  or  ruler 
of  all  other  things;  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  all  gods  as  such  were 
themselves  subject  to  the  inexorable 
decrees  of  Fate,  of  Destiny.  In  primi- 
tive thought  the  concept  or  idea  of  Fate 
or  Destiny  is  clearly  developed  out  of 
the  countless  fadlares  of  the  gods  to  bring 
about  results  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  nature;  every  failure  of  a  god 
to  accomplish  a  certain  expected  result 
was  at  once  attributed  to  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  the  conjectured  hmbllity 
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of  the  god  to  change  the  decree  of  Fate, 
i.  e.  the  established  order  of  things, 
or  to  an  abortive  attempt  of  the  people 
to  perform  a  rite  or  ceremony  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  ritoal.  These 
considerations  exempted  Teharonhia- 
wagon  and  other  gods  from  censure  for 
the  nonperformance  of  the  impossible, 
and  they  also  show  that  sometimes  the 
ffods  stood  in  need  of  human  aid,  either 
airectly  or  ceremonially. 

The  New  Year  ceremony  is  commonly 
performed  in  every  so-called  long-house 
or-  assembly-hall  in  the  tribe,  for  there 
wee  sometimes  several  such  structures 
within  the  tribal  limits,  one  in  each  vil- 
lage or  small  town,  although  two  or  more 
contiguous  small  villages  may  unite  in 
holding  a  joint  sof«ion.  However,  the 
village  which  is  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
festival  must  begin  it  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual,  and  the  other 
villages  consecutively;  or  the  several  vil- 
lages and  towns  may  perform  the  cere- 
mony simultaneously. 

The  name  given  by  all  the  Iro<^uoian 
peoples,  with  perhaps  the  tentative  ex- 
ception of  the  Cherokee,  to  this  cere- 
mony is  some  variant,  dialectic  or  other, 
of  Oiinonhouarori  (Lafitau).  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  and  in  other  early  writings  the 
following  forms  occur:  Onnonhouaroia^ 
Honnonouaroriay  Himnax)uaT(ma,  Hono- 
ru/varuriu,  Uagiicniharurrahu^  Ononhwaroia^ 
Ononfuirdf  AnuonhSaroria  (Huron),  Gan- 
onhSarori  (Mohawk,  Bruyas).  In  the 
present  Onondaga  it  appears  as  Ganac^- 
*hwai^u^\  a  form  cognate  with  iakono'"^' 
*hwawV'hd\  signifying  *it  drives,  urges, 
ordistractaone  8  brain,'  having  reference 
to  the  supposed  promptings  or  the  soul, 
inspired  by  the  tutelary  to  seek  to  ac- 
quire something  designed  to  promote  and 
secure  the  wel&re  of  the  Ixxiy.  Hence 
the  song  or  chant  commonly  expressed 
such  a  desire.  In  describing  such  parts 
of  this  ceremony  as  were  observea  by 
them,  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  early  French  writers  of  Canada, 
employed  expressions  like  la  folity  ou  le 
renveraemt^  de  irte  ou  du  cen^efle,  i.  e. 
**the  madness,  or  the  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head  or  brain."  and  avoir  la 
Ute  eii  rrharpe,  i.  e.  "to  nave  the  head 
in  a  sling,'  and,  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole,  **the  festival  of  dreams,  or  of  de- 
sires," and  confusing  the  rite  of  inirifica- 
tion  by  fire  with  the  rite  of  kindling 
the  new  fire,  "  the  fire  festivals. "  Father 
DeCarheil,  writing  of  theCayneain  1670, 
BoyB  that  they  do  not  worship  the  dream, 
as  such,  as  the  Master  of  Life,  but  a 
certain  akafkonsoria  ('false- face'),  iden- 
tifying it  with  Teharonhiawagon.  It  is 
only  tnrough  these  expressions  that  the 
ceremony  may  be  recognized  in  these 


early  writings.  Among  very  early  writere 
among  the  Mohawk,  parts  of  tne  cere- 
mony have  been  recorded  by  Van  Curler 
1634),  and  among  the  Hurons  by  Sagard 
1626)  who  gave  a  very  incisive  accomit» 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  partici- 
pants in  some  of  the  rites  wen  more 
obsessed  and  maniacal  than  are  tkoae  of 
the  present-day  Iroquois.  Wholly  mis- 
apprehending the  motives  underlying 
the  several  rites  of  the  ceremon  j,  Brebem 
(1636),  like  his  contemporaries,  says  that 
the  Ononhara^  *'a  certain  kind  oi  mad- 
ness," is  for  fools  (or  madcaps). 

In  early  times  the  number  of  dof^s  to 
be  sacrificed  was  apparently  not  ritually 
limited;  for  in  a  ceremony  held  by  Uie 
Hurons,  Feb.  24,  1656,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  order  pur])orting  to  have  been  issued 
by  an  apparition  of  Teharonhiawagon 
himself,  10  dogs,  10  wampum  beads  from 
every  cabin,  a  wampum  belt  10  strands 
in  breadth,  4  measures  of  sunflower  seed, 
and  as  many  beans,  were  sacrificed,  for 
the  entire  destniction  of  the  country  had 
been  threatened  in  case  of  a  failure  to 
provide  the  required  gifts  and  offerings. 
At  another,  held  in  1639,  likewise  in  an- 
swer to  a  direct  order  of  an  apparition, 
22  presents  were  asked,  among  tne  items 
of  which  were  6  dogs  of  a  certain  form 
and  color,  50  pieces  of  tobacco,  a  large 
canoe,  ete.  It  is  not  until  late  modem 
times  that  the  dog  (or  dogs)  was  not  partly 
eaten  after  having  been  partially  burned 
in  the  sacrificial  fire;  for  as  early  as  1642 
the  Jesuit  Relations  say  that  the  dogs  are 
eaten  as  *'they  usually  eat  their  cap- 
tives." The  missionary  Kirkland  wit- 
ne8se<l  among  the  Seneca  a  ceremony 
lasting  7  davs,  in  which  two  white  dogjB 
were  strangfeil,  painted,  decorated,  and 
hung  up  in  the  center  of  the  village  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  rites;  and  after  the  performancesnad 
lasted  several  davs,  the  dogs  were  taken 
down  and  placed  on  a  pyre,  and  when 
nearly  consumed  one  was  removed  and 
f>Iaced  in  a  kettle  with  vegetables  and 
eaten.  This  shows  that  as  late  aa  1760 
the  tiesli  of  the  victim  was  ceremonially 
eaten  among  the  Iroquois. 

According  to  the  ritual,  in  the  per- 
formance OI  this  and  of  all  other  tnbal 
ceremonies  each  of  the  two  phratries  of 
clans  (see  Tribe)  has  essential  parte  in 
every  act  to  execute,  which  the  other 
may  not,  with(»ut  at  once  destroying  the 
assumed  mystic  effect  of  the  ceremony 
on  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Master  of  Life. 

In  the  preparations  preliminary  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  \dctim  two  fire  ntes  are 
performe<l,  which  consume  three  days; 
one  is  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  the 
fires  after  removing  the  old  from  all  the 
cabins  of  the  community.    The  Directon 
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of  the  Four  CeremonieB  appoint  two  per- 
sons, one  from  each  phratry,  to  do  this. 
Among  the  Onondaga  these  two  persons 
are  chosen  from  the  Deer  and  the  Wolf 
clans,  respectively,  these  two  being  the 
heads  of  the  phratries  to  which  they 
belons.  In  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  duties  these  two  persons,  who 
must  have  the  rank  of  federal  chiefe, 
must  wear  the  native  costume— a  feather 
head-dress  made  of  the  webs  stripped 
from  the  shafts,  and  a  blue  sash  when 
available— muRt  be  painted  with  a  8]x>tof 
vermilion  on  each  cheek,  and  must  carry 
each  a  wooden  paddle,  about  4  or  5  ft  in 
length,  on  which  must  be  delineated  the 
clan  tutelary  of  the  l)earer.  The  duty 
of  the  Deer  herald  in  every  lodge  is, 
while  rekindling  the  fire,  to  deliver  a 
thanksgiving  address  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  the  Ganon^hirai^- 
tfi*,  or  Nt»w  Year  ceremony,  and  to  urge 
the  inmates  to  abandon  their  lal)ors  and 
amusements  in  order  to  attend  in  person 
at  the  long- house  or  tribal  assembly- 
hall;  the  duty  of  the  Wolf  herald  is  con- 
tinuously to  chant  on  the  way  and  in 
the  lodges  the  Oano^^hraVirV^  or  the 
Death  chant  of  Teharonhiawagon.  The 
rites  at  the  asHernbly-hall  do  not  begin 
until  thewi  two  persons  return  there  and 
make  their  report. 

In  making  hin  report  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  sacred  commission  entrusted 
to  them,  the  spokesman  in  bc^half  of 
himself  and  his  cousin  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try  says,  among  many  other  things,  that 
they  then  place  the  entire  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly-hall  and  that  there- 
after the  whole  renponsibilitv  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ceremony  devolve  on  the 
Two  Cousins  ^i.  e.  the  two  clan  phratries 
of  the  tribe)  occupying  r(j8i)ectively 
the  two  sides  of  the  phratral  fires;  that 
they  two  have  chanted  the  Death  chant 
in  behalf  of  Teharonhiawagon;  that  they 
have  rekindled  the  fires  in  his  behalf 
with  the  paddlei^;  that  the  session  of  the 
Ganon'hv'aVuVf  or  New  Year  ceremony, 
is  now  open  for  all  the  people,  even  to 
the  least  of  the  children;  and  that  in 
the  ensuing  fire  rite  they  two  will  pass 
through  the  fires  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon. Then  a  speaker  chosen  from 
the  Deer  phratry  receives  in  the  name 
of  the  people  the  report  with  suitable 
commendations  of  the  two  officials,  and 
then  in  l)ehalf  of  the  assembled  people 
directs  his  words  in  a  long  address  to 
extolling  the  handiwork  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon as  exhibited  in  nature.  Vividly 
he  addresses  the  l)odies  and  beings  and 
elements  in  nature  as  anthropic  persons. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  in  pt>sition, 
he  gives  thanks  to  "Our  Motner,  the 
Earth,"  f(»r  her  blessings;  and  then  in 
like  manner  he  addresses  the  Grasses, 


the  Plants,  the  Shrubs,  and  the  Trees, 
severally,  feelingly  declaring  that  all 
these  things  were  made  ''curative 
medicine"  by  Teharonhiawagon  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man;  then  the 
Rivers,  the  Lakes,  the  Springs,  and  All 
Moving  Waters,  and  so  too  **Our  Moth- 
ers the  Com,  the  Beans,  and  the  Squash" 
receive  a  like  measure  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  supplied 
by  them;  then  the  Grame  Animals  which 
run  or  fly  or  swim  likewise  receive  praise 
and  thanks  for  the  sustenance  which 
they  give  to  man;  then,  in  order,  the 
Fire  is  thanked  for  its  many  blessings  to 
man;  in  like  manner  the  Sun,  "Oar 
Elder  Brother,"  the  Moon,  "Our  Grand- 
mother," and  her  Assistants,  the  Morn- 
ing Star  and  the  Stars,  are  all  thanked 
for  their  care  and  guidance;  then  the  Four 
Thunderers  and  Rainmakers,  "  Our 
Grandfathers,"  receive  praise  and  thanks 
for  the  many  blessings  and  comforts 
which  they  bestow  on  man  and  on  all 
living  things  on  earth  in  watering  the 
earth  and  all  that  j^rows  thereon  and  in 
keeping  the  water  m  springs,  rivers,  and 
lakes  fresh;  lastly,  the  Air  (or  the  Wind) 
is  thanked  for  preserving  fresh  the  air 
that  moves  on  the  earth,  even  as  Teha- 
ronhiawagon has  willed  it.  The  speaker 
now  addresses  the  people,  strongly  re- 
minding them  that  such  and  so  many 
are  the  required  words  of  thank^ving 
which  must  be  spoken  by  man  to  all  the 
things  establish^  by  Teharonhiawagon 
and  to  all  those  assistant  anthropic  beings 
to  whom  he  has  assigned  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  entnisting 
them  severally  with  various  duties  for 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and 
who  will  aid  in  protecting  man  during 
the  New  Year  ceremony ,  then  just  l)egun, 
in  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man 
to  execute  faithfully  the  dei^rees  of  Te- 
haronhiawagon. Finally,  apostrophiz- 
ing the  Master  of  Life,  the  speaker  sum- 
marizes all  that  he  has  said  in  beh^f  of 
the  people  and  humbly  begs  of  him 
health,  peace,  and  contentment  for  all 
mankind  during  the  period  the  ceremony 
will  last.  Then  he  announces  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  fire  rite  bv  announc- 
ing to  the  cousin  phratry  of  the  Wolf 
that  his  phratry  has  alr^uly  appointed 
the  official  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
paddles,  and  he  earnestly  enjoms  on  all 
persons,  both  adults  and  children,  the 
imperative  necessity  for  every  one  to 
perform  this  rite  and  solemnly  cautions 
every  one  not  to  withdraw  his  hand 
when  a  paddle  is  offered  by  the  chosen 
official. 

This  fire  rite,  called  AotUaenhrohi  (*to 
asperge  with  ashes ' )  by  the  Hurons,  has 
for  its  motive  the  disinfection  or  rather 
disenchantment  of  all  persons  from  the 
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contagion  of  fevers  and  hot  maladies 
produced  by  the  Fire-god,  the  **  Demon 
Aoutaenhrohi,''  by  passing  through  the 
breath  of  fire,  and  the  exorcism  and 
expulsion  from  the  village  and  country  of 
the  malign  spirits  that  caused  these  evils. 
The  Jesuit  Kelation  for  1637  relates  that 
a  woman  among  the  Hurons  for  whom 
this  fire  rite  was  being  performed,  passed 
barefoot  through  200  or  300  fires  main- 
tained expressly  for  her  in  the  several 
cabins,  and  that  she  was  not  thereby 
burned  in  the  least.  At  the  present  time 
this  rite  is  performed  symbolically  only. 
The  persons  performing  the  rite  each 
receive  a  wooden  paddle  and  then  repair 
to  each  of  the  two  phratral  fires  in  the 
long-house,  where  they  dip  up  the  ashes 
and  let  them  fall.  For  this  purpose  small 
parties  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
formed  from  either  phratry,  acting  con- 
secutively or  sometimes  simultaneously. 
Every  party,  however,  must  have  a  leader, 
a  chanter,  and  a  speaker  who  makes  an 
address  of  praii^e  and  of  thanksgiving  to 
Teharonhiawagon  in  behalf  of  those  who 
accompany  him  to  the  two  fires.  When 
the  people  have  all  passed  through  the 
fire,  the  two  persons  who  acted  as  heralds 
perform  this  fire  rite  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
nia  wagon  himself;  and  then  two  men  and 
two  women  from  each  phratry  with  the 
usual  complement  of  a  leader,  a  chanter, 
and  a  speaker,  accompanied  b^  all  the 
people,  bank  the  phratral  fires  lighted  in 
oehalf  of  Teharonhiawagon,  and  thus  the 
rite  closes. 

In  this  rite  the  parties  from  the  Deer 
phratry  bearing  paddles  leave  the  room  by 
the  eastern  doorway,  turn  to  the  lefthand, 
or  sinistrally,  and  go  around  the  building 
by  the  northern  side  and  reenter  the  room 
by  the  western  doorway;  but  the  parties 
from  the  Wolf  phratry  bearing  paddles 
leave  the  room  by  the  western  doorway, 
turn  to  the  lefthand,  or  sinistrallv,  and 
go  around  the  building  by  the  soutn  side 
and  reenter  the  room  by  the  eastern  door- 
way. Thus  half  of  the  circuit  is  made  by 
one  phratry,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other;  and  by  turning  sinistrally  the 
parties  do  not  at  anv  point  in  their  jour- 
ney turn  their  backs  to  the  Sun,  their 
"Elder  Brother."  This  distinctly  em- 
phasizes the  dual  or  phratral  organiza- 
non  of  the  trilye  (q.  v.),  whose  functions 
symbolize  those  of  tne  male  and  the 
female  principles  in  nature. 

With  the  close  of  the  two  fire  rites,  the 
Dream  festival  or  (ceremony  begins]  this 
Uflually  lasts  three  days.  This  rite  is  the 
cult  of  the  personal  tutelary,  and  consists 
(1)  in  the  rc^newal  or  rejuvenation  of  the 
orenday  or  magic  power,  of  the  personal 
tutelary  of  every  person  who  possesses 
one,  by  having  its  distinctive  cnallenge 
8ong  or  chant  resung  by  the  clansmen  of 


the  father  of  the  owner,  this  resinging 
being  done  according  to  ritual  by  one  or 
more  persons  with  a  drum  or  specific 
rattles;  and  (2)  in  ''tbediviningor  seek- 
ing to  guess  the  dream- word"  of  thoee 
wno  have  dreamed  specific  dreams,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  therebv  the 
suggested  or  revealed  tutelary  of  the 
dreamer,  who  is  commonly  a  cnild,  and 
the  bestowal  of  a  small  symbolic  material 
representation  of  this  tutelary  upon  him 
by  his  father's  clansmen.  A  challenge 
song  or  chant  accompanies  the  bestowal 
of  the  symbol  referred  to,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  renewed  in  subsequent  years  at 
such  a  ceremony.  Every  clan  of  each 
phratry  appoints  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
near  tnese  specific  dreams  from  children 
and  ditfident  persons  in  their  clan,  and 
they  afterward  relate  these  dreams  to  the 
chiefs  or  priest-chiefs  whose  duty  it  is  to 
divine  the  tutelary  for  each.  The  songs 
which  accompany  the  tutelaries  comprise 
practically  all  those  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
with  the  exception  of  those  employed  for 
condolence  and  sorcery.  The  rit«  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  two  challenge 
songs  of  Teharonhiawagon  himself;  these 
two  are  the  Great  Feather  Dance  and  tiie 
Drum  Dance.  Of  course,  this  consists  in 
sinfi^ing  only  one  of  the  scores  of  songs 
ana  chants  belonging  to  each  of  these 
rites  or  dances.  In  many  cases  these 
songs  constitute  integral  parts  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Four  Ceremonies,  which  are: 

(1)  the  Great  Feather  Dance,  with  about 
150  songs  with  dance  accompaniment; 

(2)  the  Drum  Dance,  with  approximately 
a  hke  number  of  songs;  (3)  the  Adoifi^wd.\ 
or  Clan  Personal  Chant,  every  clan  having 
about  100  of  these,  and  (4)  the  Great 
Wager  or  Bet  which  is  laid  between  the 
two  phratries.  This  is  the  game  of  the 
plum-pits. 

In  addition  to  these  songs  and  dances, 
some  persons  may  ask  to  l]^ve  performed 
the  rite  of  aspergation  with  ashes  by  the 
Hondn*^V  or  False-faces,  or  that  of  in- 
sufflation by  them,  or  that  of  the  Lament 
of  the  Women,  or  that  of  the  Waving  of 
Evergreen  Branches,  or  that  of  the  AdA- 
'yonw;j**'«?°'  or  Dance  of  the  Com  People, 
or  that  of  the  Chant  of  Death,  or  any  one 
of  many  others.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary that  persons  from  both  phratries  as- 
sist in  the  performance.  There  are,  too, 
certain  tutelaries  whose  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  be  such  that  their  challenge 
songs  need  not  be  renewed  at  the  New 
Year  ceremony,  but  they  may  be  reju- 
venated at  any  other  time  at  a  public 
or  private  festival  held  in  their  honor. 
These  indei^ndent  tutelaries  are  the  Sun, 
whose  challenge  song  is  the  Skin-drum 
Dance  (One'hC/wV);  the  Moon,  whose 
challenge  songs  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  the  A*goHwi*^iiit^'  or  Dance  of 
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the  Com  Mother,  the  Owasgafni^  or 
Shuffle  Dance,  the  Foar  Nights  Dance; 
the  Thunderers,  whose  challenge  sons  is 
the  W^d'«a'^«d  or  War  Dance;  and,  lasUy, 
those  whose  challenge  songs  belong  to 
the  Gd.'hi'dd^'hwV  or  Dance  of  the  Sor- 
cerers. This  Dream  Rite  is  closed  with 
the  visit  of  the  HoHdu*H\  or  False-face 
Society,  whose  reception  requires  that 
the  dream- word  of  the  eldest  of  these  be 
divined  and  the  presents  required  for  its 
satisfaction  be  provided;  thereafter  this 
society  disenchants  or  disinfects  the  as- 
8embl}r-hall  and  the  village  bv  asperea- 
tion  with  ashes  and  coals  of  fire.  This 
rite  is  the  last  one  preliminarv  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  White  Do^,  which  most  ritu- 
al Iv  take  place  at  sunrise  of  the  morning 
following. 

The  victim  must  be  of  the  native  va- 
riety, white  in  color,  and  must  be  killed 
bv  strangulation  in  order  not  to  break  any 
of  its  bones.  According  to  the  ritual  the 
body  must  be  dreased  and  adorned,  with 
the  face  painted  in  such  manner  as  to 
represent  Teharonhiawagon — the  highest 
type  of  man;  it  is  profusely  marked  with 
red  si)ots  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
white,  blue,  red,  and  green  ribbons  are 
secured  around  the  neck,  body,  tail,  and 
legs;  the  feet  are  fastened  witn  ribbons 
to  the  hips  and  the  neck  in  such  manner 
that  the  tegs  remain  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  thus  simulating  the  standing  posi- 
tion of  the  animal;  a  long  loop  of  ribbon 
is  fastened  to  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  it;  to  the  head  is  attached  a 
small  head-dress  or  crown  of  feathers,  and 
around  the  neck  is  placed  a  small  string 
of  wampum  as  a  credential  of  the  authen- 
ticitv  of  its  mission;  it  is  borne  with  the 
head  directed  forward,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  song-bench  in  the  assembly-hall 
with  its  h^d  toward  ^e  west.  On  the 
bench  are  placed  in  order,  first  a  bow  and 
arrows;  second,  the  victim;  and,  lastly, 
a  parcel  of  native  tobacco:  these  are  the 
offerings  to  be  made  to  the  representative 
of  Teharonhiawagon.  Upon  their  enter- 
ing the  assembly-nail  the  priest-chiefs  ap- 
pomted  by  both  phratries  must  offer  these 
things  to  the  Teharonhiawagon:  those  of 
the  Wolf,  the  bow  and  arrows  (which  are 
refused),  and  the  victim;  while  the  Deer 
priests  offer  the  tobacco.  The  last  two  are 
accepted.  Then  the  Teharonhiawagon 
leaves  the  room,  followed  by  the  bearers 
of  the  offerings  and  by  the  people,  and 
repairs  to  the  pyre,  which  is  kindled  at 
a  suitable  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the 
building.  The  victim  and  the  tobacco 
are  placed  on  a  platform  prepared  for 
them  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  fire; 
the  sacrificing  priest  takes  his  position  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fire,  and,  naving  the 
victim  on  his  right,  faces  the  east;  the 
chiefs  and  ceremonial  officers  gather  on 


the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the 
fire,  and  back  of  these  the  people  assem- 
ble, and  all  those  who  have  Drought  their 
tutelaries  then  place  them  around  the 
sacrificial  fire.  Thus  the  sacrificing  priest 
is  brought  to  face  the  impersonator  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  who  stands  southeast- 
ward from  the  fire.  Then  thrice  in  a 
load  voice  the  sacrificial  chief  exclaims 
**ifu*^/'*  meaning  "Here,  do  thou  receive 
it!''  The  first  two  paragraphs  and  the 
one  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  made  are  as 
follows: 

"Now,  thou  hearest  the  people  who 
d  well  on  the  earth  calling  (on  tnee).  Thou 
dost  too  plainly  see  that  there  where 
the  ceremonial  officers  have  kindled  a 
fire  for  thee,  mankind  stand  in  a  body, 
in  a  regulated  assembly.  Moreover,  they 
who  stand  there  are  those  persons  whose 
lives  are  still  spared  on  earth  and  who 
are  indeed  thy  father's  clansmen.  Now, 
moreover,  do  thou  listen,  thence,  to  them 
when  they  shall  sp^k.  Then  didst  or- 
dain it,  willing  that  it  should  be  thns  on 
earth  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment 
which  should  take  plaoa  in  midwinter; 
that  is  to  sav,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  moon 
Disgo^nftS  the  matter  which  thou  didst 
call  by  the  name  of  the  *  Great  Sacred 
Ceremony  of  the  Gano°*hwai^wI*.  *  Thou 
didst  resolve,  too,  that  then  wouldst  con- 
tinue to  honor  this  ceremony,  in  which 
mankind  should  perform  the  rites  of  it 
for  thee,  and  in  which  thev  should  chant 
their  drea±  sonss,  and  tnrough  which 
their  words  shonld  ^  to  thee  when  giv- 
ing thee  thanksgivmgs.  This  is  what 
took  place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  dwellest 
in  the  sky. 

"Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all  persons 
should  be  equally  obligated  to  perform 
this  ceremony— tne  roia^ntr  chiefs,  the 
officers,  both  men  and  women,  of  the 
Four  Ceremonies,  the  public  and  the  chil- 
dren too.  Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all 
these  persons  should  pass  through  the 
fires  kindled  for  thee  bv  the  officers  of 
the  Four  Ceremonies  Thus  did  it  come 
to  pass  in  thy  mind.  And,  moreover, 
notning  obstructs  thee,  so  that  thou  hast 
plainly  seen  that  all  those  whose  lives 
are  still  spared  have  now  performed  this 
duty:  all  have  fulfilled  what  thoa  hast 
ordained,  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  sky.'' 

Then  coming  to  the  paragraph  of  sacri- 
fice, he  continues:  "So,  tnen,  do  thou 
now  know,  too,  that  with  due  formality 
mankind  make  use  of  what  thou  didst 
ordain  for  us  to  employ,  when  thou  didst 
will  that  this  shall  be  the  principal  thing, 
that  that  shall  be  their  word — this  pin- 
ioned object  [the  victim].  Thus  it  took 
place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  dwellest  in 
the  sky.  So,  now,  here  lies  that  which 
shall  authenticate  the  words  of  man, 
when  thou  wilt  hear  the  whole  earth 
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speak.  Now,  moreover,  do  thou  know 
that  that  by  which  thy  father's  clans- 
men,  mankind,  dwelUnj?  on  the  earth, 
make  answer  to  thy  dream-word,  goes 
hence  to  thee  [casts  victim  on  the  pyre]. 
Thou  dost  plainly  see  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  assembled  at  the  place  where 
those  who  attend  to  thy  affairs  kindled 
a  tire  for  thee." 

The  entire  invocation  would  require 
about  7,400  English  words  to  translate  it. 
At  the  end  of  every  subsequent  para- 
grai>h  the  priest  throws  a  portion  of  the 
sacrificial  tobacco  into  the  fire,  until  all 
is  offered.  This  ends  the  sacrifice.  On 
the  four  or  five  days  following,  the  Rites 
of  the  Four  Ceremonies  are  performed  in 
their  entiretv.  These  are  the  rites  dis- 
tinctive of  the  New  Year  or  Midwinter 
Ceremony  of  the  Iroquois,     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

White  Eagle  Band.  A  former  Sioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  96,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  15,  1873. 

White  Earth.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  earlv  writers.  It  was  either  on 
the  site  of  the  subsequent  concession  of 
White  Kiirth  on  St  Catherines  cr.,  Miss., 

or  else  was  identical  with  White  Apple. 
Terre  Blanche.— Duniont In  French.  Hist. Coll.  La., 
v,  70,  1853  (in  a  footnote  given  as  tne  same  as  the 
Great  White  Apple  village).  Washt  Kahapa.— 
Gutschet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('town  white':  Natchez 
name).    White  Clay.— Gayarre,  La.,  1, 156,  1851. 

White-eyeB  i^Koquelhagechton).  A  former 
chief  of  the  Delawares  in  Ohio.  He  was 
first  councilor  and  in  177G succeeded  to  the 
chieftaincy  on  the  death  of  Netawatwees 
pending  \\\o  minority  of  the  heredi- 
tary (rhief.  He  encounu^ed  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
civilize  and  educate  the  Indians.  In  the 
Revolutionary  war,  as  in  the  previous 
conflict  Ix'tween  tlie  colonists  and  the 
native  tribes,  he  strove  to  keep  the  Dela- 
wares neutral.  When  the  Iroquois  coun- 
cil commanded  the  Delawares  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  British,  he  replied  that 
he  was  no  woman  and  woula  do  as  he 
pleaded.  When  Captain  Pii)e  almost  per- 
euadeil  his  j>eoi)le  to  take  the  warpath  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  he  told  the  warriors 
that  he  would  march  at  their  head  if  they 
were  determined  to  go,  and  would  seek  to 
be  the  first  to  fall  and  thus  avoid  witness- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  tribe. 
ComiK'lled  to  declare  himself,  he  openly 
espoused  the  American  cause  and  joineii 
Mcintosh- 8  expedition  against  the  British 
Indians  of  Sandusky,  but  died  of  small- 
pox at  Pittsburg  in  Nov.  1778,  before  the 
force  set  out.  His  name  is  also  recorded 
Koguethagechton,  Koquethagechton.and 
Kuckquetackton.  (p.  n. ) 

White-eyes  Village.    A  Delaware  village, 

named  from  the  chief,  that  formerly  ex- 

ist^Hl  at  the  site  of  Duncan's  Falls,  9  m. 

below  2^nesville, in  Muskingum  CO.,  Ohio. 
Old  Indian  Tillage.— Royce  ia  I8^h  Rep.  B.  A.  E,, 


pi.  clvl,  1899.  Old  Town.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
II,  146,  1896.  Old  Town  ▼illsfe.— Ibid.  Whito- 
ejM.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v.  ^,  1848. 

White  Hair.  An  influential  Osage  chief 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
known  also  as  Teshohimga,  Cahagatonsa, 
and  Pahuska  or  Pawhuska,  and  by  the 
French  as  Cheveux  Blancs.  He  was 
head-man  of  the  Great  Osage,  wboee  vil- 
lage, known  also  as  White  Hair's  Vil- 
lage, was  situated  in  1806  on  the  e.  side 
of  Little  Osage  r.,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 

£  resent  Vernon  co.,  Mo.  (near  which 
ieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  ^tablished  what  he 
called  Camp  Independence  in  1806),  and 
in  1825  ana  1837  on  the  w.  bank  of  Neo- 
sho r.  in  the  present  Neosho  co.,  Ran., 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  Sept.  29,  1865.  The  nominal 
chief  of  the  village,  according  to  Pike, 
was  Cashesegra  (K68hiaigr^,  BigFoot,  or 
Big  Track),  but  Clermont  or  Clermore 
(Ta^^wa^ahe,  Builder  of  Towns)  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  most  influential  man, 
and  *'more  firmly  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican interests  than  any  other  chief  of  the 
nation."  He  was  lawfnl  chief  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  but  his  hereditary  right 
was  usurped  by  White  Hair  while  Cler- 
mont was  an  infant.  Pike  asserts  that 
both  White  Hair  and  Cashesegra  were 
chiefs  of  the  trader  Pierre  Chouteau's 
creating,  and  neither  had  the  power  or 
disposition  to  restrain  their  young  men 
from  the  perpetration  of  an  improper  act, 
lest  they  should  render  themselves  un- 
popular. This  was  evidentduring  P1ke*s 
stay  in  their  country,  when  White  Hair's 
jxjople  left  to  war  against  the  whites  on 
the  Arkansas,  the  chief  being  powerless 
to  restrain  them.  He  treated  Pike  with 
hospitality,  and  sent  his  son,  ' '  a  discon- 
tented young  fellow,  filled  with  self- 
pride,"  as  an  embassy  with  Pike's  party, 
but  he  soon  became  tired  and  returned. 
Both  White  Hair  and  his  son  were  pre- 
sented by  Pike  with  '*  grand  medals." 
White  Hair  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Papuisca  (Pahusca?),  who  was  the  first 
Inaian  signer  of  the  treaty  with  the  Onage 
at  Ft  Clark,  Nov.  10,  1808.  He  signed 
also  the  treaties  of  Siapt.  22,  1815;  Sept. 
25, 1818;  Aug.  31, 1822;  June 2, 1825;  and 
Aug.  10,  1825.  He  died,  probably  soon 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  at  his  vil- 
lage in  Vernon  co..  Mo.,  and  was  buried, 
in  a  stone  tomb,  on  the  summit  of  Blue 
Mound.  The  grave  was  afterward  van- 
dalized by  treasure-seekers,  and  prior  to 
1850  the  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
taken  therefrom  by  Judge  Charles  H. 
Allen  (''Horse  Allen").  About  1871 
some  0!?age  went  from  Kansas  to  Blue 
Mound  and  rebuilt  the  cairn  formerly 
covering  White  Hair's  remains,  but  the 
whites  would  permit  neither  the  stones 
nor  the  few  bones  of  the  old  chief  to  re- 
main.   The  name  Pawhuska  survives  in 
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that  of  ft  town  in  Oklahomft,  the  present 
Osage  agency. 

WItit*  Indituu.  An  unidentified  or  en- 
tirely mythic  people  mentioned  byvarioua 
early  writers  aa  existing  in  some  part  oE 
the  unexplored  ititt^rior  of  America,  and 
described  eomelimes  simply  aa  "white," 
l>ut  in  other  ca^'ea  aa  having  white  skin?, 
with  beards,  and  clothed  like  Europeans. 
Iti  some  cat<e:a  the  accounts  seem  to  be 
entirely  mythic,  baned  on  the  supposed 
•ixiBleni'e  of  ft  tril«  of  "Welsh  Inoians," 
but  in  otlier  caHee  they  seem  to  refer  to  a 
settlement  or  teinporary  visitation  of 
Europeans  in  the  remote  distance,  or  to 
the  exintence  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  some- 
what lighter  complexion  than  theirneigh- 
bors.  Thus  the  white  menof  wliom  Conv 
nadci  heard  in  w,  Texas  were  De  Bote's 
partyadvancingfrom  thee.;  and  thewhite 
mens.w.  from  theSt  Lawrence,  of  whom 
the  Jei<uibi  heani  from  the  Indians,  were 

ErulNibly  whalers  <^oaBtirlg  along  Hudson 
ay.  "tho  Hatteras  Indians  of  Altjemarle 
ad.,  N,  ('.,  were  said  to  show  in  1700 
traces  of  white  admixture  and  to  claim 
white  descent,  which  if  present  may  have 
come  from  absorption  of  the  lo«t  colony 
of  Koanoke  in  1587.  The  so-called  Croa- 
tan  Indians  bai<e  their  claim  on  the  same 
tlieorv.  Someofthel'lainstrilies, notably 
theCtieyenneand  the  Crows,  are  lighterin 
complexi'in  thim  those  of  the  woods  and 
mountains;  HO[iie,  as  the  Jlandan,  are 
notM  for  the  freiiiu'ncy  of  light  hair  and 
eyes;  and  jnMime.espei'iallytheZufliand 
the  Ilopi,  albinos  are  somewhat  common. 
See  Crnntim  Indian*,  Popular  falladef, 
Wel»h  Indliwi:  (j.tc.) 

Butu.— Imlay,  Wvat  TtT..  ■iSO,  1TU7  (French: 
■  UranU-T).  B«id(d  lada.— Am.  noni-er,  I.  ZS7, 
IM^.    BUuhai.— Ibid.    Xluts.— Imlay^  op.  clt. 

iPrriiPli:  'white'}.  BUsn  Smiliu.— Trader  In 
mlth,  Bouquot  Bxped.,  69,  I76G  ( Prencti: '  white 
brardcd').  BIuH.— Boudlnot,  Binrlnlhe  West. 
1W,ISIS(iiitniriiithir'II1iiiics'l,  BlukBubar— 
Bitrhiiiuin.  K.  Am.  Inih..  IM.  IKH.  WUM 
lauded  ladlmu.— J.  J.  I1T9X)  in  Bnntn,  Am.Dls- 
rov.  by  tlic  WrtHh.  BT.  is;6.  Whit*  Indiuu.— 
DobbM,  ItiidHHi  Bay,  21.  IIH. 

Whita  Lodp.  A  eiibcbief  of  the  Sis- 
seton  Sioux  whose  home  camp  was  at  L. 
Shaokattm,  ].inc<>ln  co.,  Minn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  1862,  when  he  attacke<l  the 
settlers  at  L.  Shetak  ftn<l  carried  away 
Mrs  Wright  and  Mrs  Duly  with  their 
children  to  the  Missouri  r.,  where  they 
were  later  rescued  by  the  "  Fool  &)ldier 
Ijand"  of  TetJ»n  Sioux.  White  Lodge 
escii]>ed  into  Canada  and  died  at  Swift 
Current  about  1870.  (i..  b.) 


oteriis,  so  called  on  Bccountoftheiri 
tain  home.  The  name  is  now  applied  to 
all  the  Ajiache  under  Ft  Apa<.'he  agency, 
Ari?..,  consisting  of  .\rivaipii,Tsiltaden  or 
Chilion,  Chiricahua,  Otyotero,  Mim- 
breOo,  and  Mogollon.  In  1910  they  num- 
3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 fiO 


bered  2,269.  Capt  Bourke  in 
tained  at  Ft  Apache  and  San  Carlos  agen- 
cies the  foltowme  names  of  bands  or  clans: 
Satchin,  Destchm,  Tseekftdin,  Tzolsan, 
Tnakay,  Klokailakaydn,  Tzintzilchut- 
sikadn,  Tzlanapah,  Tudisishn,  lyaaye, 
Kij'ahaoi,  Akonye,  Kaynaguntl,  Indel- 
chidnti,  Peiltzun,  Chilchadilkloge,  Na- 
tatladiltjn,  Tzacdelkay,  Kaihatin,  Mayn- 
deehkish,  Tusbtiin,  Tzebinaste,  Tutonash- 
kisd,  Yachin,  Tziseketzillan,  Tizsessen- 
aye,  Tzecheschlnne,  Natootzuzn,  Tut- 
zone,  Chiltneyadnaye,  Yagoyekayda, 
Txettteskailii,  I'noschuhochen,  and  Gon- 
tiei.  There  are  also  the  foreign  clans 
Tzekinne  and  Nakaydi,  partly  Piman. 
ArlHmiu  ApuhH.— Bxtiilellcc  In  An^h.  iQat.Fa- 
p«ni,  iiT,  'J59,  1890.  SiikietU  Bhtdaskm.— While, 
MS.  Hist  Apuchw,    B.  _A,  ,E„  IMS  (Chlrieahu* 


t.  All.  Rep..  6 


imLiprlntl.    WUt*    MsuUIb    Abu^h.'— Puke, 

mBpN.»ex.,lS.'il. 

Whit*  people.    See  Jiace  nania. 

Whit*  PigMn  (Wabbemenu).  A  Pota- 
watomi  chief  of  local  prominence  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  him  is  derived 
chieHy  from  tradition.  It  is  said  that 
about  1812,  whilein  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  he  leame<l  of  an  uprising  among 
the  Indiansandof  athreateneil  attack  on 
the  settlement  that  now  bears  his  name, 
in  St  Joseph  CO.,  Mich.  Far  from  home 
and  frieiKls,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
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possible  massacre.  He  is  described  as 
tall  and  athletic,  an  unusually  fleet  mn- 
ner,  and  as  having  possessed  high  ideals 
of  truth  and  honor.  According  to  Indian 
information  he  received  his  name  because 
he  was  of  much  lighter  complexion  than 
the  members  of  his  tribe  generally.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  about  30  years  and  was 
buried  in  a  mound  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  White  Pigeon.  Here,  on  Aug. 
11,  1909,  a  monument,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alba  Columba  Club  of 
women.  White  Pigeon  signed,  in  behalf 
of  his  band,  the  (Treenville  treaty  of  Aug. 
3,  1795,  and  the  treaty  of  Brownstown, 
Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808.  Two  of  his  great- 
grandsons  and  a  great-granddaughter 
(the  wife  of  the  great-grandson  of  Simon 
Pokagon,  q.  v. )  reside  near  Dorr,  Mich. 
Consult  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  1888;  [Cora 
Cameron,]  White  Pigeon,  [1909]. 

White  Baccoon'i  Village.  A  Miami  vil- 
lage, named  from  the  chief  ( Wahpahsay- 
pon, '  White  Raccoon*),  near  the  present 
Aboite,  Allen  co.,  Ind.  The  site  was 
made  an  individual  grant  by  treaty  of 
Oct.  23,  1834.  (j.  p.  D.) 

Eaocoons  village. — Royce,  map,  in  l8t  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1881.  Raccoon  villmM.— Treaty  of  1834  In  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  498, 1878.  W»b'-p*h-«ay'-pon.— Dunn, 
True  Indian  Stories,  313,  1908  (proper  name  of 
White  Rnof'oon).  Wapasopah.  —I bid,  (name  of 
there.scrvation).  White  RaoooontTillaffo  .—Missis- 
slnewji  treaty  (1826)  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat., 498, 1873. 

White  Kiver  TJte.    The  official  collective 

name  for  such  of  the  IJte  on  Uintah  res., 

Utah  (to  the  number  of  514  in  1885),  as 

are  not  claHsed  under  Uinta.    It  comprises 

the  Yampa,   and  the  Green  River  and 

Grand  RiverUte,a8  well  as  perhaps  other 

bands.    As  officially  recognized,  the  White 

River  Ute  under  the  Uinta  and  Chiray 

agencv,  Utah,  numl)ere<i  356  in  1904  and 

298  iii  1910.    See  Uinta. 
Kaviawach.— A.  Hrdlifika,  inf  n,  1907  (or  Ka-wai- 
ra-ehi-u:  theirown  name,  having  relation  to  their 
mountain  abode). 

White -shield,  Harvey.     See  Hishkowits; 

White  Swan.  A  Crow  scout,  brother  of 
Curly,  who  served  with  Reno  in  the  Cus- 
ter campaijtrn  against  the  Sioux  in  1876, 
which  met  with  such  disaster  on  the  Lit- 
tle Bi^'horn  on  July  25.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  retreat  out  of  the 
valley,  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  diet!  in  the  fall 
of  1905  and  was  buried  with  military 
honor.'*  in  the  National  cemetery  on  the 
Custer  battlefield  in  Montana.  For  a 
numl)er  of  years  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  Government. 

White  Woman*!  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  near  the  junction  of  the 
Walhonding  and  the  Killbuck,  about  7 
m.  N.  w.  of  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 
in  the  pn'yont  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  po  named  because  a  white 


girl,  Mary  Harris,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  French  iDdians  about  the 
year  1710  and  later  became  the  wife  of 
Eagle  Feather,  made  the  place  her  home 
at  least  as  early  as  1750.  The  Walhond- 
ing  r.  was  known  as  White  Woman's 
river,  or  White  Woman's  creek.  Another 
white  wife  of  Eagle  Feather  was  known 
as  The  Newcomer,  from  whom  Newoom- 
erstown  (q.  v.)  received  its  name. 
FemmeiblaiitthM.— EsnaatB  and  Bapilly  map,  1777. 
White  Womana.— Lattr6  map,  1784. 

Whining  itiek.    See  BuOroarer, 
Whonkentia.    A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy,   formerly  living    near  the 
hea<l  of  liappahannock  r.  in  Faaqaier 
CO.,  V^a. 

WhoakenteaM.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  134,  repr. 
1819.  Whonkantiaa.— Strachey  (ea.  1612 ) ,  Va..  IM. 
1849.    Whoakentiea.— Jefferson,  Notes,  179, 180L 

Whnlk.  A  Nimkish  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Nimkish  r.,  r.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  Brit.  CoL— Dawson  in  Tnms. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65,  1887. 

Whnllemoooh  ('dwellers  on  Poset 
sound').  A  ^neric  term  used  by  Sie 
natives  to  designate  the  Salish  tribes  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — Deans  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  viu,  41,  1886. 

Wiam.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking 
theTenino  language,  formerly  liviug  near 
the  mouth  of  Deschutes  r.,  Oreg.  Their 
chief  village  was  Waiam,  on  the  Colum- 
bia r.  at  the  site  of  the  present  Celilo. 
They  were  included  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
of  1855 asa  ''band  of  Walla  Wallas,"  and 
were  removed  to  the  Warm  Springs  res., 
where  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  that  num- 
bered 130  in  1850  still  survives.    (  l.  f.) 

Lower  De  Ohutea.— Treaty  of  1856  in  U.  8.  Ind. 


Treat.,  622, 1873.  OuaioiuBpoaai.— Hunt  in  Noqt. 
Ann.  Voy..  x.  81. 1821.  Waiaau— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.j741, 1896.  WaiaaH'UnuL— Ibid,  (na- 
tive name).  wa7-7am-paBa.~RoeB.  Fur  Huntcn. 
186, 1855.  Wiam.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oreg..  176. 1844. 
Wyam.— Wasco  treaty  (1866)  In  U.S. Tnd.  Treat, 
622. 1873.  WT-am-paiaa.— Roan,  Advent,  118. 1819. 
Wyampaw.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62, 81st  Con^., 
iBtsess.,  174, 1850. 

Wiaqnahheohegnmeeng  ( WaitkwdkUchir 
gdmingy  'at  the  end  oi  the  ffreat  lake,' 
whence  the  French  au  Fond  an  Ijae).  A 
Chippewa  village  at  the  head  of  L.  Su- 
perior, in  Douglass  co.,  Wis.  The  Fond 
du  Laic  Chippewa  nombered  934  under 
the  La  Pointe  school  superintendent  in 

1909. 

Fond  da  Lao.— Wanen  (1862)  In  Minn.  Hist  Soc 
Coll.,  V,  130.  1885.  Wi-a<qaah-ha-«ha^ffaM-«BC.— 
Warren  (1862),  ibid.,  v,  130, 1886. 

Wiatakali  ( '  hanging  loft' ).  A  former 
Choctaw  town  in  the  s.  part  of  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.,  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  De  Kalb 
and  Jackson  road.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  brush  arbor,  called  by  the  Choctaw 
vna-iakaii,  under  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  for  their  conncils  and  gen- 
eral amusements. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Ill,  77,  1899;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  106,  1884. 
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WUtiic,  A  former  Mahitaui  village 
near  thepreeentSali^bury,  Lit^ihHeld  co., 
Conn.    The  Moravuiie  liwl  eome  converts 

there  about  1743. 

Woliuk.— Buiienber,  Trtbci  Budwui  R.,  197, 
is;2.  Wiitiu.— Ken<lBlJ.TnT.,i,238,IS(».  WU- 
tiw>la.-Marau[ev.    N.  Y.,    II,    IW,    162».    ■Wy.- 


Wlchit*.    A  confederacy  of   Caddoan 
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Red  r,  in  and  s.  of  tfii'  Wichita  iiitH., 
and  were  considered  as  lielongint;  to  the 
Unit«d  Staleti.  According  to  the  tiect 
estimalea  for  about  1!KK>,  the  Wichita 
proper  conolituted  more  than  two-tliirds 
of  llie  whole  body. 

The  definite  history  of  the  WichiU— 
more  particularly  of  the  Wichita  proper 
— be^fins  in  1541,  when  the  SpaniMh  ei- 

Elorer  Coronado  entered  the  tarrilory 
nown  to  hit)  New  Mexican  Indian  guiilee 
as  the  country  of  IJuivira.  Therein  H>[ne 
doubt  as  to  their  exact  location  at  the 


es,  antedating  tlie  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
McscalcroB,  and  Biouan  tribes.  They 
now  reside  in  ('a<ldu  CO.,  w.  Okla.,vith- 
in  the  limits  of  the  former  Wichita  res. 

Tbonarne  HiVAifo',  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known,  is  of  uncertain  oriK>" 
and  etymoloijy.  They  call  themselves 
A'i(ijtiIiiA(Kinkirish),  anamealao  of  un- 
certain mt^anine,  but  probably,  like  so 
many  proper  triXal  names,  implying  pre- 
eminent men.  They  are  known  to  the 
tjiouan  trilies  as  Illofk  Faimee  (Pa.niviR- 
baIhi,  whence  "Paniouassa,"elc.),  to  the 
early  French  traders  as  J'ani  Piqtii',  'Tat- 
tooed Pawnee.'  to  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche by  names  meaning  'Tattooed 
Fai'eH,'  and  are  desiKoated  in  the  tdgn 
lan^iage  bv  a  Hign  conveying  the  name 
meaning,  ^bey  are  also  identifiable  wiih 
the  people  of  Quivira  met  by  Coronado 
In  1541.  The  Ouachita  livinjc  in  r.. 
Loiiiriianain  1700  are  a  diSereiit  people, 
althoii);b  pmluibiy  of  the  same  stork. 

Among  the  tritiee  conipoeinf;  the  <-oii- 
federacy,  t'Hch  of  which  proliably  Sjwke 
a  slightly  different  dialect  of  the  conmion 
langnage,  we  have  tlie  names  of  the 
Wichita  proiier  (?),  Tawehash  (Tavnva- 
yas).  Tawaboni  (Tawakarehu),  Waco, 
Vscani,  Akweeh,  Apidahetsh,  Kishkat, 
Koriahkitsu.  A  considerable  part  of  ^e 
Paniniaha,  or  Gbidi  Pawnee,  alau  appear 
to  have  hved  with  them  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  IMth  century,  and  in  fact  the 
Pawnee  and  Wichita  tribea  have  almost 
always  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Yscani  of  the  ear- 
lier period  may  be  the  later  Waco  (Bol- 
ton). The  only  divisions  now  existing 
are  the  Wichita  proper  (poaiiblv  synony- 
mous with  Taweha^'b),  Tawakorii,  and 
Waco.  To  thene  may  be  added  the  in- 
corporated Kicbai  nmnani,  of  cognate 
bat  different  languatce.  Just  previous  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Tniled 
States,  aljout  1840-^,  the  Tawakoni  an<t 
Waco  resiiled  cliiefiy  on  Brazot)  r.,  end 
were  considereil  as  Ix^longing  to  Texas, 
while  tile  Wichita  proper  resided  n.  of 


tral  Kansas,  but  the  identity  of  the  tribe 
peeniH  eBtablished  (consult  Mooney  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  June  W>9;  Hodge  in 
Brower,    Harahey,    1899;   see    Quicini). 


On  the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  after 
almut  A  month's  sojourn  the  Franciscan 
father  Jtian  de  I'adilla,  with  several  com- 
panions, remained  behind  lo  undertake 
the  Christian ixation  of  the  tribe,  this 
being  the  earliest  iiiisHionary  work  ever 
undertaken  Bjn<ing  the  llains  Indians. 
After  more  than  three  yeara  of  latxirwith 
the  Wichita  he  was  killed  bv  them 
through  jealonfiy  of  his  spiritual  efforts 
for  another  trifle. 

In  1719  the  French  commander  La 
Ilarpe  visited  a  large  camp  of  the  confed- 
erates! Wichita  tribes  on  South  Canadian 
r.,in  the  eastern  Chickasaw  Nation,  Okla., 
anil  wa,s  well  receiveii  by  them.  He  es- 
timnteil  the  gathering,  including  other 
Indiana  prtaent,  at  6,000  souls.  They 
bad  been  at  war  with  imother  tribe  ud 
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had  taken  a  number  of  priBonera  whom 
they  were  preparing  to  eat,  having  alrcaily 
diBpoeed  of  several  in  this  way. 

They  Beeiii  to  have  been  gradually 
fori'ed  westward  and  Bouthwam  by  the 
inroailauf  the  Omge  and  the  Chickaiw to 
the  positioiiB  on  U|>per  Red  and  firazoa 
rs.  where  they  were  first  known  to  the 
Americana.  In  1758  the  Spanish  mie- 
Bion  and  presidio  of  San  Sabil,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  upper  Colorado  r.,  Tesaa,  were 
attscke<l  and  the  mission  was  deftroyei) 
by  a  tonibined  force  of  Comanche,  Tawa- 
koni,  Taueliash,  KichAi,  and  otliere. 
In  the  next  year  the  Spanleih  commander 
Parilla  undertook  a  retaliatory  expedi- 
tion against  the  main  Wichita  town, 
about  the  juni-tion  of  Wichita  and  Ketl 
ni.,  hut  was  compelW  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loes  of  his  train  anil  field 


r  fon'i'  of  Indians  well 
1  withgimsand 

uch  fla+t.    Inl' _ 

confederated  Wichita  tribes  asked  for 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  niianion, 
andonbeinxrefiisedlliemission,  reneweil 
theirattacks  about  San  Antonio.  In]7i}6 
they  captured  and  held  for  some  time  a 
Spaniard,  Tieciiino,  uho  lias  left  a  valu- 
able record  of  his  experiences  at  the  main 
Tawehaeh  town  on  Hed  r.  In  1772  the 
commander  Mexii^res  visited  thein  ami 
otiier  ncifiliboring  tribes  for  the  pur|io»=e 
of  arTBn|>in|c  peace.  From  hin  data  the 
Tanakoni,  in  two  towns  on  Brazos  and 
Trinity  rs.,  may  have  had  220  warriors, 
the  "Ywanis*'  (Waco?)  60,  and  the 
Wichita  proper  and  "Taovayas"  600,  a 
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total  of  perhaps  3,500,  not  inclnduig  the 
Kkhai.  In  1777-8  an  epidemic,  prowibly 
smallpox,  swept  the  whole  of  Texas,  in- 
cluding the  Wichita,  reducing  some  tribes 
by  one-half.  The  Wichita,  however,  suf- 
fered but  little  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
spring  of  1778  Mezit'res  again  visited 
them,  and  found  the  Tawakoni  (i.  e.  the 
Tawakoiii  and  Waco)  in  two  towns  on 
the  Brazos  with  more  than  300  men, 
and  the  Wii'hita  jiroper  in  two  other 
towns  on  op|)osite  sides  of  Red  r.  (below 
the  junction  of  Wichita  r. ),  these  last  a^ 
gregHting  160  houses,  in  which  be  esti- 
matcd  more  than  800  men,  or  perhaps 
3,200  souls.  The  whole  body  probably 
exceedeil  4,000.  (H.  E.  Bolton,  inrn, 
1908.) 

In  ISOl  the  Texas  tribes  were  again 
ravaged  bv  smallpox,  and  Ibis  time  the 
Wichitasufferedheavily.  In  1806Sibley 
officiallv  estimated  the  Tawakoni  (prolv 
abiy  including  the  Waco)  at  200  men,  the 
'■  I'anis  or  Towiaches  "  ( Wichita  proper) 
at  400  men,  and  the  Kichai  at  60  men,  a 
total  of  alxmt  2,600  souls,  including  the 
incorporated  Kichai.  Ad  estimate  by 
Daveuport  in  1809  rated  the  total  about 

1.     Am       "        " 

*  nearly 

the  Waco  town 
the  present  Waco,  while  the  Tawakcmi 
town  was  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Bnutw 
above  theSati  Antonio  road.  From  about 
this  time,  with  the  advent  of  the  Austin 


,. ,  numbers  constantly  dimin- 

isheil    in    conflictfl   with   the   Ameriian 
settlers  and  with  the  raiding  Osage  from 

thCN. 

In  1S35  the  Wichita  proper,  togethfr 
with  the  Comanche,  rnade  their  lir>l 
treaty  with  the  Government,  by  which 
they  aitreed  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Osage  and  the 
immigranttribeslately  removed  to  Indian 
Ttr.  In  1837  a rimtlar  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and 
Kiowa  Apache  (Ta-wa-ka-ro,  Kioway, 
undKa-ta-ka,  intiietreaty).  Atthistitne, 
in  TOnse<|Uenceof  the  inroailsof  theOnge, 
the  VVicbita  had  theirmain  village  behind 
the  Wichitamts.,  on  the  North  forkof  Red 
r.,  below  the  junction  of  Elm  fork,  w. 
Okla.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  thus 
e^tablisln\l  they  soon  afterward  removeii 
farther  to  the  E.  and  settled  on  the  pr«>- 
ent  site  of  Ft  Sill,  n,  of  Lawton,  Okla.; 
thence  they  removed  about  1850  still 
farther  e.  to  Rush  Springs.  The  Tawa- 
koni and  Waifl  all  this  time  were  ranging 
aliout  the  Braziis  and  Trinity  rs.  in  Texas. 
In  1846,  after  the  annexation  of  TeiR8.a 
general  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at  Coun- 
cil [Jprineson  thv  Brazos  with  the  Wichita 
proper,  Tawakoni,  and  Waco,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  Lipan,  Caddo,  and 
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Kichai,  by  which  all  these  acknowledged 
the  jarisdictiou  of  the  United  States. 
In  1855  the  majority  of  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco,  together  with  a  ixart  of  the  Caddo 
and  Tonkawa,  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation on  Brazos  r.  westward  from  the 
present  Weatherford.  In  consetjuence  of 
tlie determined  hostility  of  theTexan8,the 
reservation  was  abandoned  in  1859,  and 
the  Indians  wore  removed  to  a  temporary 
location  on  Washita  r.,  Okla.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco  were  officially  reported  to  number 
204  and  1 71  respectively.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Wichita  had  fled  from  the  vil- 
lage at  Rush  Springs  and  taken  refuge  at 
Ft  Arbuckle  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  Comanche,  who  lield  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  recent  attack  upon  themselves 
by  United  States  troops  under  Major  Van 
Dorn  (1858).  The  Civil  War  brought 
about  additional  demoralization  and  suf- 
fering, most  of  the  refugee  Texas  tribes, 
including  the  Wichita,  taking  refuge  in 
Kansas  until  it  was  over.  They  returned 
in  1867,  having  lost  heavily  by  aisease  and 
hardship  in  the  meantime,  the  Wichita 
and  allied  tribes  being  Anally  assigned  a 
reservation  on  the  n.  side  of  Washita  r. 
within  what  is  now  Caddo  co.,  Okla.  In 
the  next  year  they  were  officially  reported 
at  572,  besides  123  Kichai.  In  1902  they 
were  given  allotments  in  severalty  and 
the  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement. The  whole  Wichita  body  num- 
bers now  only  about  310,  l^esides  about 
30  of  the  confederated  Kichai  remnant, 
being  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  original 
number. 

Like  all  tribes  of  Caddoan  stock  the 
Wichita  were  primarily  sedentary  and 
agricultural,  but  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  buffalo  plains  they  indulged  also  in 
hunting  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their 
permanent  communal  habitations  were  of 
conical  shape,  of  diameter  from  30  to  50 
ft,  and  consisted  of  a  framework  of  stout 
poles  overlaid  with  grass  thatch  so  as  to 
present  from  a  short  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  haystack.  Around  the  inside 
were  ranged  the  beds  upon  elevated  plat- 
forms, while  the  fire-hole  was  sunk  in  the 
center.  The  doorways  faced  k.  and  w., 
and  the  smoke-hole  was  on  one  side  of 
the  roof  a  short  dL<tanc*e  l)elow  the  apex. 
Several  such  houses  are  still  in  occupancy 
on  the  former  reservation.  There  were 
also  drying  platforms  and  arbors  thatohed 
with  grass  in  the  same  way.  The  skin 
tipi  was  used  when  away  from  home.  The 
Wichita  raised  large  quantitiesof  corn  and 
traded  the  surplus  to  the  neighlx)ring 
bunting  tribes.  Besides  corn  they  had 
pumpkins  and  tobacco.  Their  corn  was 
ground  upon  stone  metatee  or  in  wooden 
mortars.  Their  women  made  pottery  to 
a  limited  degree.     In  their  original  con- 


dition both  sexes  went  nearly  naked,  the 
men  wearing  only  a  breech-cloth  and  the 
women  a  snort  skirt,  but  from  their 
abundant  tattooing  they  were  designated 
preeminently  as  the  "tattooed  people" 
m  the  sign  language.  Men  and  women 
generally  wore  the  hair  flowing  loosely. 
They  buried  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
erecting  a  small  framework  over  the 
mound. 

The  Wichita  had  not  the  clan  system, 
but  were  extremely  given  to  ceremonial 
dances,  particularly  tiie  pictoresqae 
**Hom  dance,"  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Green  Corn  dance  of  the  Eastom  tribes. 
They  had  also  ceremonial  races  in  which 
the  whole  tribe  joined.  Within  recent 
years  they  have  taken  up  the  Ghost  dance 
and  Peyote  rite.  Their  head-chief,  who  at 
present  is  of  Tawakoni  descent,  seems  to 
be  of  more  authority  than  is  usual  among 
the  Plains  tribes.  In  ^neral  character 
the  Wichita  are  industrious,  reliable,  and 
of  friendly  disposition.  ( j.  m.  ) 

BUok  Pani.— Charlevoix.  Voy.  to  Amer.,  ii,  246, 
1761.  BUok  Pawii6M.— Prichaid.  Phys.  Hist.  Man., 
V.  408, 1847 (confounded  with  ArikAra).  Do'gu'at— 
Mooney.  Ghost  Dance,  1095. 1896 ('tattooed peo- 
ple': Kiowa  name).  I>o'kfta&.~ Mooney,  ibid. 
i' tattooed  people':  Comanche  name),  rredded 
'anis.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
NoteM.  141, 1825.  Ouiohita.— Tex.  State  Archives, 
Nov.  16, 1785.  Otuohittk.— Doc.  603  (1791-2),  ibid. 
Ouilaoh.— Ibid..  1792  (probably identical).  Hiais- 
sau.— Gatfichet,  Arai>aho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Arapaho 
name).  Hinlsso.— Ibid.  (Arapaho  name).  uHx: 
■uwitaa.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  9, 1884  (' tattooed 
people ' :  Cheyenne  name).  Hniehitas.— Bull.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  267, 1870.  Ikarik.— Gatschet.  Pawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name).  Ki'-#-W-#ae.— 
La  Flcsche  quoted  by  Dorsey,  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,1878 
(Omaha  name).  UddCkMisst.— ten  Kate,  Sy- 
nonymie, 10,  1884  (own  name).  Kidikwr&s.— 
Gatschet,  Wichita  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (own  name). 
Kiri-kur-nks.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories.  241, 
1889  ( '  bear's  eyes ' :  Pawnee  name).  KirUraras. — 
Ibid,  (own  name).  KX'tiklti'sh.— Mooney.  Ghost 
Dance,  1095,  1896  (own  name).  MftsiU.— Dorsey 
Kansa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name). 
NiteheU.— Sibley.  Hint  Sketches,  75, 1806  (evident 
misprint  of  Witcheta;  given  as  a  village).  Oehi- 
vitas.— Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.. 504,1869.  OaaAhita.— 
Ann.  de  la  Propag.  de  la  Foi.,  i,  no.  6,  44, 1863 
(misprint).  Ositas.— La  Harpe  (1719)  In  French. 
ULst.  Coll.  La..  III.  74, 1851.  OuohiUws.— Bollaert 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  n,  265, 1860.  Ouiohi- 
Uws.— Bollaert.  ibid.,  279.  Onitdtas.— Robin, 
Voy.  a  la  LouiHiane,  iii.  8, 1807.  Ousita.— La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi.  289. 1886.  Ovagitas.— 
Barcia,  EnHayo,  288,  1723.  Ovedsitas.— Doc.  of 
1771-2  quoted  by  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso. 
Quar.,  IX,  91, 1905.  ^idi*  wasiM.— Dorsey,  <|^ha 
MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E..T878  ('Black  bear  Pawnees': 


Ponca  and  Omaha  name).  Psmssss  — Vaugondy, 
Carte  Amdrique,  1778.  Pamasos.—Alcedo,  Die, 
Geog.,  II,  630,  1787.  Paaoasa.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
298. 1723.  Panoasaa.— La  SaUe  (oo.  1680)  In  Margry. 
Dvc,  II,  168,  1877.  Paaaaasa.— La  Hontan,  New 
Voy..  I.  130.  1703.  Paaiaisa.— Bowles,  Map  of 
America,  after  1750.  Pania-pieqne.— Sibley,  Hist 
SketcheR.  19, 1806.  Pania  Piqus.-Jefferson  (1806) 
quoted  by  Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  by  Welsh,  94, 1876. 
Paniaasaa.— Carver,  Travels,  map,  1778.  Pani- 
maasaa.— Dumont,  La.,  1, 185, 1758.  Panioaassa.— 
De  Vl»\e  (1703)  cited  by  Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hit>t.,  IV,  249,  1880.  Paaiooassa.— Beauraln  (co. 
1?J0)  in  Margry,  D6c..  vi,  280.  289,  1886.  Paai- 
ouaaa.— La  Harpe  (1720),  ibid.,  290.  Paaiovasas.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  IV,  58.  1788.  Paais.— Sibley, 
Hist.  SketchcH,  7i.  1806  (given  as  French  name). 
Paais  aoixa.-Bruy^re  (1742)  In  Maigry,  Dte.,  Vl, 
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474, 1886.   Pani*  piquet.— HutchlDS  (1764)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  in,  r>57,  1853;  Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voyages,  3(i8, 1805.    Pani-wataba.— A.  C.  Fletcher, 
infn,  1905  (Omaha  name).    PanjaMa.— Bowles, 
Map  of   America,  after   1750.    Pinniawi.— Jef- 
ferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.    Panyi  wa9^e.— 
DoRjcy,  Chi  were  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Misw.)uri  name).    Paunee  PiqAo.— Sibley, 
HLst.  SkcU'hes.  64,  1806  (French  name).    Pawnee 
Pick.— Irving.  Ind.  Sketches,  ii,  74,  1885.     Paw- 
nee Picte.— Ilildroth,   DniK<>on   Camptilgns,  160, 
1836.   Pawnee  Piquae.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt«., 
II,  104,  182:^.    Pic— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mt«., 
153,  IM6.    Pioke.— Dougherty  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
276,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  10,  1838.    Pitehin^TO.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic.  10, 1884  ('painted  breast*': 
Comanche  name).     Prieklad  Panis.— Buchanan, 
N.  A.  Inds.,  156, 1824  (or  Freckled  Panis).    aoieae- 
quim.— I^  Harpe  (1719)  in  Mai^ry.  D6c.,  VI,  289, 
1886.    Quinuquiris.- Beaurain,    ibid.,   289.     Qni- 
Yin,.—VoT  the  application  of  this  term  to  the 
Wichita  and  their  country,  see  QuiHra.    86ni- 
k'ni.— GaU«chet,  Comanche  MS.,  B.  ^A.  E.,  1884 
('gra.>*8  lodge':  Comanche  name).    Soninkanik  — 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9.   1884  (* grass  lodges': 
Comanche  name).    Speckled  Pani.— Imlay,  West. 
Ter.  N.  A.,  293,  1797.    Thacanhe.— Iberville  (1700) 
lnMargry,D6c.,iv,  374,  1880  (cf.  Ito'Mnd  above). 
Toeohkanne.— ten  Kate,  Reizcn  in  N.  A.,  373,  1885 
('Donkere    Hutten':   Comanche    name).     T^x' 
fu«t.— <4at8chet,  Kiowa  MS.,  B.  A.E..  147  ('those 
who    tattoo':    Kiowa  name).     Tnykanne.— ten 
Kate,   Synonymic,  9,  1884  ('dusky  lodges':  Co- 
manche name).    Tuxquit.— Gatachet.  Kiowa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ('those  who  tattoo':  Kiowa  name;  cf. 
Do'gu'at).    Waehita.— Sibley,  HL«*t.  Sketcrhes,  121, 
180^.    Waahittas.—Oal latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  11,  115,  1836.    Wa«U.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compcnd..  543,  1878.    Wichetahs.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
144.  1S50.  Wiohetai.— Neighbors  in  H.    R.    Doc. 
100, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  4, 1847.  WiohiU.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Phllol.Soc.  Lond.,  103, 1856.  Wi»hiUw.— 
Otis,   Check  List,  127,  1880.    Wi'-»i-t».— Dorsey, 
Kwapa   MS.    vocab.,   B.    A.   E.,  1891    (Quapaw 
name).    Witch- a- taws.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846) 
in  H.  R.  IKK'.  76,  2yth  Coug.,  2d  sess.,  7,  1847. 
WitcheU.— Stokes  (1839)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  219,  '27th 
Cong..  3d  sess.,  202,  1843.    WitcheUw.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  455,    1H45.      Witckitae.— Schoolcraft,    Ind. 
Tril>e8,    i,   618,  1851.    WitehiUw».— Arbuckle  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  311,  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,   38,   1838. 
WIthcheUu.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4.  27.  1838. 
WitehiU.- I^itham,  Essays,  399.  1860.    W£t»it4'.— 
Dorsey,   Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name). 

Wickakee.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
scarlet  pain  ted -cup  (CastUleia  coccitiea)f 
called  in  Maseaehusette  "Indian  paint- 
brush"; probably  derived  from  one  of 
the  Algonquian  dialects. 

Wiokaninnish.  Originally  the  name  of 
a  chief,  but  used  by  authors  to  designate 
several  tribes,  separately  and  collectively, 
between  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  and 
Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  Brit.  Col. 

Wickaninnith.— .Tmvitt,  Narr.,  87,  1849.  Wick-a- 
nook.—Koss,  Adventures,  169,  1849  (near  Nootka). 
Wickinninish. — Jcwitt,  op.  cit.,  76. 

Wickiup.  The  popular  name  for  the 
bru.sh  shelter  or  mat-covered  house,  of 
the  Paiute,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. The  name  is  of  disputed  origin, 
but  apparently  is  from  the  Sauk,  Fox,  ana* 
Kit'kaix)o  idklyap^y  *  lodge,'  'dwelling,' 
'house.'    See  Habitations. 

Wickopy.     See  Wicopy. 

Wickap.  A  New  England  name,  par- 
ticularlv  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  Ameri- 
can linden  or  basswocnl  ( Tilia  americana)^ 
from  wikop,   the  name  of  this  tree  in 


Massachuset,  Chippewa,  and  cloeely  re- 
lated dialects  of  the  Alffonquian  stock. 
The  willow-herb  (EpiMnum  anguttifo' 
Hum)  is  also  known  as  vnekup  or  Indvan 
unchip.  In  this  case  the  name  is  due  to 
transference.    See  TFicopy.       (a.  f.  c.) 

Wieocomooo.  A  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  residing  on  the 
8.  side  of  Potomac  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in 
Northumberland  co..  Va.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  at  tne  month  of  Wioo- 
mocco  r.  In  1608  they  numbered  about 
520,  but  in  1722  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals,  who  still  kept  up  the  name 
and  avoided  intercourse  with  the  whites 
and  other  Indians.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  last  part,  co- 
moco,  is  the  Powhatan  term,  in  composi- 
tion, for  a  stockaded  village.        (  j.  m.  ) 


Wicooomoooo.— Beverley,  Va.,  199, 1722.    Wight 
mooo.— Smith   (1629),    va.,   i.    map,  repr.    l&s. 
Toaoomoco.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  m  Rep.  on  the 


Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  187S. 

Wieocomooo.  A  tribe  formerly  Uving  oo 
Wicomico  r.,  on  the  B.  shore  of  Maryland, 
having  their  principal  village,  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  Dank  of  "the  river  in  Somerset  co. 
They  were  of  small  stature  and  spoke  a 
language  different  from  that  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes.  They  frequently  united 
with  the  Nanticoke  in  attacks  on  the  col- 
onists, even  crossing  to  ^e  w.  shore  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  1668,  as  a  condition 
of  peace  with  the  English,  the  Nanticoke 
*' emperor"  agreed  to  deliver  the  whole 
Wicocomoco  tribe  into  their  bands.  A  few 
mongrels  still  retain  the  name.     ( J.  m.  ) 

Wecamiet.— Sanford,  U.  S.,  cxlvlii,  1819.  Wieco- 
miMes.— Md.  Archiv.,  Proc.  Connc.  1667-1687,29, 
1887.  WioomeM.— Map  (ca.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  the 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  ISvS.  Wi a ew ■■■>.-- 
Evelin  (1648)  in  Force,  HIM.  Tracts,  ii,  24, 1838. 
Wioomiok.— Bozman,  Md..  ii,  810, 1837.  Wieontt- 
OM.— Calvert  {ca.  1636)  duoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
I  nd.  Tribes,  vi,  131, 1867.  iHf heo«<mieoM.-Jeffer- 
Bon.  Notes,  38,  table.  1801.  wi|fb«oooBOM.— Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  118,  repr.  1819.  Wigheooomooota.-- 
Smith,  ibid.,  129.  WifheomooM.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  VI.  131,  1867.  Wifhoonofoa.— Dom- 
enech,  Deserts,  l,  446«  1860.  WyeoBM.— Am.  Pio- 
neer, II,  192.  1843.  WTOomeMS.— Evelin  (1648) 
quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114, 1797. 

Wicopy.  A  New  England  name  of  the 
moosewood  {Dirca  pahutria),  called  also 
leatherwood  on  account  of  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  bark  ropes  made 
from  it  m  Indian  fashion.  The  Indian 
word  from  which  wicopy  or  wickopy  is 
derived  applies  not  to  the  leatherwood 
but  to  the  stringy  bark  of  the  white wo<.kI 
or  bass  wood  ( 2?«a  amerioana).  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  seen  in  Massachuset 
ivik'pif  Abnaki  wighebL  Delaware  wikbi, 
Chippewa  uigob,  and  Cree  wikupiyt  each 
signifying  '  inner  bark/  particmarly  the 
b^t  of  the  linden.  The  components  of 
this  Algonquian  term  are:  to,  preforms- 
tive;  t,  connective;  and  the  radical  top, 
'inner  or  second  bark.'  Wickup  is  ttie 
same  word.  (a.  f.  c.) 
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Widja  (  m^djn ) .  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Widja-eitunai  faunly  formerly  on  the  n. 
coa£t  of  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Maijset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 

ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (j.  b.  s.) 

Wi'4ja.—S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1906.  Wi'- 
U'a,— Boas  in  12lh  Rep.  N.  W.  Tril)e8  Can.,  23, 1898. 

Widja-gitunai  (  U  Vdja  gitAnd^-i^  *Gitun8 

of  the  town  of  Widja* ).     A  Haida  family 

of  the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town 

on  the  X.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  Brit.  Col., 

between   Masset   inlet   and  Virago    sd. 

This  with  the  Tohlka-gitunai,  Chets-gi- 

tunai,  and  Djus-hade  formed  one  larger 

related  group.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Wi'dia  gitA'^r-i.— Swaiiton.  Ck>nt.  Haida,  276. 1905. 
Wi'U'a  gyit'inai'.— Boaa  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898. 

Wiekagjoo  (apparently  a  comiption  of 
nikwajekf  'head  of  a  creek.' — Gerard). 
A  tril^e  of  the  Mahican  confederacy  dwell- 
ing on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  the 

vicinity  of  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
WiokaQock.— Wa.«8enaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Rutr 
tenberVTribeH  Hudson  R.,  71, 1872.  Wiekafjodcs.— 
Ruttenber,  ibid.,  86. 

Wieika.     See  Nanabozho. 

Wigwam.  (1)  A  name  for  an  Algjon- 
quian  dwelling,  an  arbor-like  or  conical 
structure  in  which,  from  Canada  to  North 
Carolina,  was  employed  the  same  general 
mode  of  erection,  which  varied  mainly 
in  the  plant  materials  (sapling,  barks, 
rushes,  or  flags)  used,  and  which  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate  changed  here 
and  there  to  a  certain  extent  (see  HabUa- 
tions) .  The  word,  which  appears  in  En- 
glish as  early  as  1634  (Wood,  New  En- 
gland's Prospect,  65,  1634)  was,  like  the 
terms  skunk,  musquash,  etc.,  borrowed 
from  Abnaki  by  the  colonists  of  e.  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  adopted  it  as  the  name 
for  an  Indian  habitation,  in  preference  to 
the  term  wetu  {idtu)  used  by  the  natives 
among  whom  they  settled.  .The  Massa- 
chuset  Indians,  like  the  !Narraganset, 
used  also  as  the  name  for  a  house  the 
word  vetuom  {uituom)^  formed  from  the 
same  base.  Eliot  (Indian  Grammar  Be- 
gun, 11,  1666),  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  under  consideration, 
mentions,  we  may  suppose  through  an 
inadvertence,  a  word  vehuwomut  (for 
v'etuomtU)y  which  he  interprets  Mn  his 
house,*  and  adds:  *' hence  we  corrupt 
this  word  [to]  wigwam."  This  errone- 
ous etymology,  b^ed  on  a  word  nonex- 
istent \n  the  MassachuHet  dialect,  and,  in 
fact,  impossible  in  any  Algonquian  dia- 
lect, has  unfortunately  been  copied  by 
nearly  every  English  dictionary. 

The  Abnaki  word  mgwdm^  literally 
*  dwelling,'  is  f  rom  iH^',  *  he  dwells,*  -j- 
the  formative  -«7n,  from  the  Algonquian 
root  wig,  vik  (ig,  ik,  in  composition),  *to 
dwell,*  and  is  cognate  with  Micmac  uig- 
wdm,  Mohegan  iriku^tm,  Lenape  (Dela- 
ware) wikuHim,  ami  Chippewa  vigiwam 
(from  uigiWf  *  he  dwells,*  a  word  obsolete 


in  Chippewa  but  preserved  in  Cree),  and 
Nipissmg  uikiwdm,  and  by  change,  in 
this  dialect,  of  i/;  to  m,  rmkiwdm.  The 
Virginia  Renape  seem  not  to  have  em- 
ployed the  word  wikivdm  used  by  their 
relatives  of  the  N.,  but  substituted  for  it 
the  termjpomukf  which,  like  its  cognates 
in  other  Algonquian  dialects  (Lenape  g?t' 
mlk  or  kdmlky  Abnaki  gdmlk.  Cree  and 
Chippewa  kdmlk,  Masacnusetic($mr£ib,  Nar- 
raganset  kdrndk,  etc. ),  was  always  used  in 
comoounds,  and  never  disjunctiVely.  The 
wora  wigv^ang  used  by  Beverley' (Hist 
Virginia,  1705)  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  northern  vocable  vngvyim,  with  which 
he  was  evidently  unfamiliar. 

(2)  A  name  applied  by  travelers  to  the 
dwellings  of  Indfians  other  than  those  of 
Algonquian  stock,  or  to  the  habitations 
of  the  natives  of  countries  other  than 
North  America,  as  for  example:  "Their 
houses  or  wigwams,  which  they  [the 
Caribs]  call  carbets*'  (Stedman,  Exped. 
against  the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam, 
I,  403,  1806) ;  "The  Fuegian  wigwam  re- 
sembles, in  size  ...  a  haycock**  (Dar- 
win, Jour,  of  Researches,  212,  1845); 
"rude  jackales,  somewhat  resembling 
the  wigwams  of  the  Pawnees  *'  (Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  286,  1851). 

(3)  A  name  applied  bv  the  founders  of 
the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York  City 
to  their  headquarters. 

(4)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a 
l&i^  structure  in  which  a  nominating 
convention  or  other  political  meeting 
takes  place. 

Certain  summer  hospital  tents  for  chil- 
dren are  known  as  "  wigwams,**  and  there 
is  also  a  "wigwam  shoe**  or  "wigwam 
slipper.  * '  ( w.  R.  G.    a.  p.  c. ) 

Wigwaiiing.  A  term  nsed  on  the  coast 
of  New  England  for  the  operation  of  tak- 
ing eels  by  torch-light;  spelled  also  we- 
quashing.  In  a  letter  of  N.  Freeman  in 
1792  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  Ist  s.,  i,  231, 
1806),  he  says:  "The  Indians  when  they 
go  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels 
in  the  night,  call  it  weequashj  or  angli- 
cized, wequashing,**  The  word  is  a  par- 
ticiple of  a  verb  "  to  uigwas,**  contracted 
and  anglicized  from  Massachuset  vnkwes' 
weu,  *he  illuminates  it  (something  ani- 
mate, say  a  fish)  by  burning  (i.  e.,  torch- 
ing).*     '  (W.B.G.) 

Wihatiet  ( Wi^JuU^-tSit),  A  populous 
Chumashan  village  formerly  at  Punta 
Pedregosa,  near  Point  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  H,  1882. 

Wihinaiht.  A  division  of  Shoshoni, 
formerly  in  w.  Idaho,  n.  of  Snake  r.  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boise  City.  The  name 
appears  to  be  obsolete,  the  surviving 
Indians  having  l)een  absorbed  by  other 
Shoshoni  bands  and  now  being  under 
the  Fort  Hall  school  superintendency  in 
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j|  (ISM)  In  H.R.  Ki.'boc! 
7B,  JMiti  (;iiiiB.,  BO  eem.,  ISO.  1S57.  WBitam 
SkHhonl.—liaT Latin  qiioltid  by  Lnlham  In  Proc. 
Pbilol.  8w.  LoDii..  VI.  n.  I»H.  WhUth  BamllH.— 
Bkle  tn  U.  8.  Eitpl.  Kipod..  vi,  218,  ISia.  Wi- 
Uucit.— Powcn,  IncK  (>'.  Ncvuda^S.,  B.  A. 
B.,  187*  (i'Kiulf  [Mono?l  nnmel.  W&Uniuht.— 
Hole,  op.  clt.  WiUnut.— I^tham  In  Proc.  Phi- 
lol.  Soc.  Lond.,  VI,  73.18M.    Winnm*  lH^ld.-Kt^k- 

gLtrlRkln  Ind.  AfT.  Ki^p..  26K.  18«:i.  Vlnnu-b.— 
omelt  U8^)  In  Ben.  ^x.  Doc.  26.  S4th  ConK.,  ]<it 
Km..  13. 1S56,  WiB-B»-m.— Town«end  (IB&l  In 
H.  R.  Ei.  Doc.  7«.  Situ  Cong.,  Hd  was.,  ISO,  1897. 

Wikallilako  (iri'-jtai-'I^jto,  'lai^e 
spring').  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  aide  of  Chattahoochee  r.  in 
Henry  CO.,  Ata.,4  m.  above  Chiekatalofa. 
It  contained  250  inhabitantB  in  1820. 

U-l-kijri-1iiko.-A.  8,  OBiwhn,  lnt=n.  18S3  {dill 
Crrek  name).  Wekiu.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xjl. 
IMS.  Hr.kiTU,— Mom-,  Bi-  -  -  —  — ' 
— i.  Wfrkim.--  ■  ■- 
_,  1837.  W 
Leg..  1, 149,  II . 

Wikchamni.  A  Yokuta  (Mariposan) 
tribe  on  Kaweah  r.,  near  l.imekiln  or 
Lemon  cove,  below  the  Wiksachi  and 
above  the  Kawia  and  Yokol,  The  pres- 
ent population  coneieta  of  two  or  three 
scattered  (amiliee  and  indlvidnals. 

XU-ehum-nu  — Bartiour  In  Si^n.  Ei.  I)w,  4.  32d 


appeared  and  some  dried  fat  still  adbereil 
to  the  orhitii;  or  from  wUcuru,  '  netted 
gourd' ).  A  Hopi  clan, 
FatOiTitT  oUa,— Volh.  Tmdi 

•n.   ta.  1906,    ~ 

Ibid. 

WiktotashU  ('wbite-earth  place').  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  about  28  m.  r.  of 
Chinatu,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf'n.  18W. 

Wikyawamkamnienalkata  ( '  pa  i  n  t  cd 
lodge').  ACreebaud,  taking  the  name 
of  itfl  chief,  living  in  1S5B  about  Fortde 
Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada, —Hay- 
den,  Ethuog-  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237, 


Cong 


ii.— Pure 


md.  Aff,  Rep.  1B69.  193, 1870.         

Hollnjan  In  Froc,  Am,  Fhiloa.  Soc.,  Xiiil,  371, 
1886.  Wa-ehnmniH.— LewlsInInd.AIT.Rep.l»^7. 
1«8,8«9,1K58.  Wi«.<ihuu-aa*.— RoToelnlHtbRep.B. 
A.E..1I«.1«S.   Wi«lmhilll-M,— \Ves»cllll(IH.Tjlln 

tb  cvnig..  3d  M«B. ,  sa.  1 W7. 


nt.N,  A.  Ettinal., 


™b«r  In  Am! 

WIkwo(  H'ii'f'iio.'theportaeemakers'). 
A  Kwakiutl  tribe  speaking  tlie  Heiltauk 
dialect  and  living  on  Kivcrs  inlot,  Brit. 
Col.  Their  claii»,  acconiing  to  Bosh,  are: 
Koikaktenok,  Uyitiyilk"!".  Waokuitem, 
Wawikem,  Guet«la,  and  Nalekuitk, 
Their  towns  are:  Tlwk,  Nillala,  Wikeno, 
Kuhitsonik,  Somhotnechau,  and  Tsiom- 
hau.  Pop.  131  in  1901,  99  in  1909. 
A«i-k-tBgi.-n.>n''in  Nat.  Mni>.  Rep.  I89I>,318.18»7. 
Awi-ky'easq.-BiMislnSlliHep.K.W.IrilwwCBn., 
62. 1!i90.    Oaeckano.— Spriiac  InCitn.  Ind.  All..  145. 

-    F...k.Tno.— <'iiii.    Ind,    Aff.,  8W.    1893, 

-ll'i<f..»4),l»9T.  irH-kH  mHti.— Kane, 
N.  A„sipp.,  lH,iy.  W«»k»iioob.— Soouler 
(l)Hb|  m  Jour.  Klhnol.  Hoc.  Lond..  I,  133,  1848. 
WikanM,— Bril,  Col.  map,  1S?2.  Wik»lni*.— Tol- 
mle  and  lJn«wn,  Vncaba.  Brit.  Col.,  117ii.  1884. 
Wtt-inS.— B.«»  in  ri'icmiBniw  MHlcll..  pt.  B,  130, 
1SS7.    'Wykenai.— t'i'oltliilud.  AH,  ltep,.316, 18G8. 

Wikeno.  A  town  of  the  Wikeno  tribe 
(q.  V. )  of  Briii^-h  Columbia.         (  f.  b,  ) 

Wlkoktenok  (  m't'Oxti-niij-, '  eagle').  A 
clan  of  the  lk-llaU.-I!a,  a  Kwakiutl  trilw.— 
Boa.s  in  hfp.  Nat.  Mus,  IKflS,  328,  1897. 

Vikorxh  (derived  from  u'lhu,  'fat,'  and 
yh/ro, 'cavity,'  Ixvaui'e  It  is  Raid  the  eyes 
in  the  cadaver  of  a  certain  bear  had  diH- 


W:-; 


Wilakal.  A  vill^  of  the  Agua  Call- 
ente  1^1  loyhi means,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mts.,  B.  ChI,  Under  the  Spanbh  name 
of  thiH  plai'e  (San  Ysidro)  2  vill^ces  are 
mentioned  in  1K115  (Lovett  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep,,  125),  with  populations  of  l&9and 
90,  resi>ectively.  Id  1880  only  one  is 
recorded,  withWtween  50 and  75  Inliab- 
itanlH  (.lackwin  and  Kinnev,  Rep.  MiM. 
Ind.,  2•^,  1883).  It  is  now  include.!  in 
Los  Coyotes  res.  See  I'achawal. 
"i  la-kal.— BMrrows,  Ethno-Bol.  OOKhuillii  Ind 
..IWJO.   B»nluil™.- "•'■"     ■—•--■  -     -    - -' 

Re|.,._ 


4,  IWJO.   San  lulro.— Ibid.    . 

"       -UlttUTQ.— 


1,  Ad. 


Itofi.Mliis.li 

WildricB.  The  aiiuatic  plant  (Zizania 
atiualici)  tP'nerally  known  as  "wild 
rice"  haKl>een  for  many  genemtiona  one 
of  the  most  important  food  producers  of 
the  Indian  country  about  the  Great  l.«k«e 
and  adjacent  waters.  The  comparatively 
dense  iwpulation  in  the  wild-rice  an* 
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and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  In- 
diana there  reaident  have  been  reniarked 
by  many  writern.  Henry  in  1773  and 
Carter  in  1776  re<«nl  the  fact  that  the 
f^reat  expeditions  to  the  rivere  of  the  W. 
and  the  preservation  of  the  "infant 
ctiloniee"  Devond  the  settled  E.  would 
hardly  have  Deen  possible  without  this 
cereal.  The  nomenclature  of  the  wild- 
rice  area  is  of  importance,  since  Jenks 
concludes  that  in  this  limited  r^on  of 
North  Aiuerita  alone  "more  Keopraphic 
names  have  lieen  ileriveil  from  wild  rice 
than  from  any  other  natural  vegetal  prod- 
uct throughout  the  whole  continent." 
The  plant  itself  is  multinomial,  no  fewer 
than  60  synonyms  in  English,  French, 
and  the  Indian  tongues  being  cited  by 
Jenks.  The  uwe  of  wild  ri^^e  (which  la 
mentioned  rather  late  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tiont<)  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  not 
a  little  by  the  pressure  of  the  whites  on 
the  Indians,  which  forced  them  more  and 
more  into  closer  quarters  in  this  region 
and  out  off  some  of  their  resources,  espe- 
cially hunting.  Wild  rice  is  remembered 
in  several  Indian  month-names  and  some 
interesting  l^endsare  connected  with  it. 
The  Menominee  tribe  is  BO  called  from  the 
plant.  Practically  all  thatisknown  shout 
the  botany  of  wild  rice,  its  production 
and  tooii  ni'e!',  its  influence  on  Indian  life 
and  cLiatoin!',  and  its  use  l>y  while  eettlerf, 
will  be  found  in  Dr  A.  E.  Jenks'  mono- 
graph, "The  Wild-Rice  (iatherers  of  the 
Upper  Lakes"  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900).  A  liHt  of  the  tribes  nsing  wild 
rice  is  there  given.  {a.p.c.) 

WUhmoncha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
near  the  head  of  St  Marks  r.,  probably  in 

WUltnan^UlBfL—Bel]  In  Uone,  K<?p.  lo  Sec. 
War.  306. 1KU. 

Willawah.  A  band  of  the  Nez  Perc^ 
(q.  V. )  mentioned  hy  I^'wis  and  Clark  in 
18a5  anil  formerly  residing  in  Wallowa 
TOlley,  Or<^.  At  that  date  they  num- 
bere(lHl)Out 600.  Their ilesnendants after- 


The  maji)rity  of  this  band  a 

Gilville  res.,  Wash.,  where  they  num- 

lieretl  HI  in  190(1. 

OtMd  Rmdt— <;tl.lo  In  Far.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  «7, 

I8.^^    TlUi'motki  Uta.iii.— Oatwhrt.  M8..B.  A. 

E.,  1S7H,    WUlMmii.— Cewlg  and  Clark  Eiped., 

II.  .171,  1M4. 

Willi.  A  former  Maidu  division  re- 
siding in  Kuttcr  eo.,  Cal. 

Wm«D.— ClicverlnBiiil.  Kwi  Itiai.  iftro   ii.  2fl 
W71.    Willie.-Wt«(.nnrBft(lWllInScn.  Ei.Uoc! 

4.  »*i  Cons,,  HKt.  MBS.,  aw.  mw. 

WilllBDiB.  Bleaiar.  The  son  of  Thomas 
(Tehoragwanegen, q.  v.)  and  Mary  Ann 
Rice  Williams  (Konwatewenteta),  bom 
nrobahlv  i.n  the  shore  of  L.  George,  N.  Y., 
m  May.  17MM,  died  Aug.  28,  186H,on  St 
Regis  res.,  near  Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  neg- 
lected and  in  great  destituUon.    He  is 
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said  to  have  been  oneof  13  children,  most 
of  whom  were  bom  at  Caughnawaga, 
Quebec,  the  home  of  their  parents.  The 
childhood  of  Kleazar  paseeii  unevent- 
fully, as  usual  among  children  of  semi- 
agricultural  Christianized  Indians.  One 
of  the  early  playmates  of  Eleaiar  related 
in  afterlife  how  the  latter,  wearingakind 
of  shift  as  his  only  garment,  sported  almut 
the  byways  of  Caughnawaga,  exjiosed  lo 
wounds  from  stones  and  thorns.  Owing 
to  a  siTofulous  taint  in  his  family,  these 
bruises  and  injuries  left  permanent  scare, 
which  later  in  life  were  increased  in  size 
by  means  of  lashes  and  tartar  emetic  in 
such  manner  as  to  suggest  the  scars  of  the 
shackles  and  chains  alleged  to  have  lieen 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  jailor  Hlkon  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.     In 


1801),  h  is  father  ( in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  mother,  on  religious  grounds,  she 
being  a  strict  meml>erof  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church)  took  him  and  his  brother 
John  to  Ix>ng  Meadow,  Mass.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  distant  relations  of  the 
father,  but  John  B(x>n  returned  home  be- 
cause he  made  no  progress  in  his  studies. 
At  Long  Meadow  the  boys  were  left 
with  Mr  Nathaniel  Ely,  who  had  under- 
taken to  edutate  them  at  hii'  own  ex- 
pense, but  financial  reverses  cotiipelled 
Mr  Ely  toappeal  first  to  missionary  socie- 
ties for  aid,  then,  in  1804,  to  the  state 
legislature,  each  time  meeting  with  some 
Huecess.  In  180.=>  Eleavar  visited  Mon- 
treal; an<l  i[i  the  following  3'ear,  in  com- 
panv  with  a  reputed  relation,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Williams,  be  went  to  Boston,  when 
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he  was  questioned  by  several  ministers 
regarding  his  studies.  While  here  he  met 
Father  Clievreux,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced as  an  Indian  youth  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  Father  questioned 
him,  it  is  said,  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Indians  in  adopting  French  children,  as 
Williams  appeared  to  him  to  have  French 
blo<xi.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  inter- 
view Williams  first  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  could  successfully  personate  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  In  1807  he  was  at 
Hartford,  Mass.,  where  he  met  President 
Dwight,  who  gave  him  some  salutary  ad- 
vice; and  in  May  of  the  following  year  a 
Dr  Lyman  urged  him  to  become  a  mis- 
sionarv  to  the  Indiann,  a  suggestion  which 
met  wilh  Williams*  hearty  approval.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Mr  Ely,  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  died,  and  with  his  death 
closed  the  first  scene  of  Williams'  life 
among  civilized  surroundings.  He  lived 
at  Mansfield  and  Long  Meadow  until  Dec. 
22,  1809,  when  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Westhamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  under  whose  guidance  he  re- 
mained until  Aug.  1812.  During  this 
perioil  he  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  St  Ijouis  or  Caughnawaga  In- 
dians to  learn  what  the  prospect  was  of 
introducing  Protestantism  among  them. 
In  1810,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his 
health,  Williams  abandoned  his  studies 
and  traveled  in  the  S.,  where  he  met  his 
future  friend  and  bishop,  Dr  Hobart. 
Again  visiting  his  family  at  Caughnawaga 
in  the  following  year,  he  conversed  with 
their  Indian  neighbors  aljout  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  warned  them  not  to  listen  to  his 
mstructions.  Nevertheless,  the  attention 
shown  encourajjed  him  to  enter  on  what 
was  to  be  his  life  work. 

Early  in  1812  Williams  went  to  Canada 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of 
MiHsions,  arriving  at  the  Sault  St  Louis 
on  Jan.  18;  but  he  found  it  difiScult  to 
change  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  i>eople. 
He  continued  his  missionary  tour  until 
March,  when  the  chiefs  and  counsellors 
made  him  a  chief  of  the  Iroquois  at 
Caughnawaga,  l)eing  given  the  name  On- 
warenhiiaki,  probably  meaning  *Tree 
Cutter.*  In  Julv  he  returned  to  West- 
hanipton.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  1812,  Williams,  being  regarded  as  a 
suitable  person  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
Indians  of  his  tribe  from  esi>ousing  the 
cause  of  England,  was  ai)pointe<l  Super- 
inten<lent-general  of  the  Northern  Indian 
Department.  He  was  assigneil  to  duty 
with  Gen.  Dearl)om,  but  was  transferred 
to  service  with  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  under 
whom  he  acte<l  in  a  confidential  cai>acity, 
obtaining  through  the  Cana<lian  Indians 
valuable  information  reganling  the  move- 
ments of  British  troops.    At  tne  battle  of 


Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 1814,  he  wm 
wounded.  At  this  time  he  bad  not  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies.  In  Nov. 
1820  Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  went  to  Oneida 
Castle,  N.  Y.,  where  Williams  had  resided 
for  about  3  years  as  a  catechist  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  order  to  aid  the  latter  in 
teaching  school.  For  this  service  Wil- 
liams was  to  repay  Ellis  by  instructine 
him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Instead 
of  being  learned  in  these  languages,  how- 
ever, Ellis  found  that  Williams  was  igno- 
rant of  them,  and  that  he  had  really  been 
induced  to  live  with  Williuns  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  English.  Ellis  lived  with 
Williams  about  4  years,  during  which 
period  the  latter  made  no  appreciable 
progress,  not  being  able  then,  says  Ellis, 
'*  to  compose  five  fines  of  the  English  de 
cently."  Nevertheless,  during  nis  resi- 
dence among  the  Oneida,  Williams,  by 
his  persuasive  eloouence  in  the  native 
tongue,  had  inducea  the  old  Pagan  party, 
numbering  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tribe,  to  abjure  paganism.  He  had  fur- 
ther induced  them  to  grant  him  100  acres 
of  land  for  his  own  use  and  to  sell  several 
hundred  acres  more  to  the  state  to  provide 
a  fund  to  build  a  church  and  a  school- 
house.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
ing to  about  $4,000,  were  placed  by  the 
governor  in  the  hands  oi  Judges  Wil- 
liams and  Miller,  of  Utica,  to  secure 
faithful  application  of  the  sum  to  the  par- 
pose  mentioned.  Williams,  however, 
managing  to  obtain  control  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  money,  erected  a  church  at 
a  cost  of  $1,200  or  $1,400,  for  which  he 
submitted  bills  covering  the  entire  sum 
of  $4,000,  but  in  such  equlvoail  shape 
that  they  would  not  bear  examination, 
whereupon  the  two  trustees  resigned 
their  trust.  For  manv  years  the  Oneida 
charged  Williams  with  malfeasance,  but 
the  matter  was  never  adjusted  or  ex- 

Slained.  In  Oct.  1820  Rev.  Jedidiah 
[orse,  who  had  traveled  through  the 
N.  W.  as  far  as  Green  Bav,  Wis.,  presented 
to  Williams  a  project  for  removing  the 
New  York  Indians  to  the  country  w.  of 
L.  Michigan.  Williams  was  rine  for  such 
a  venture,  even  claiming  later  tnat  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme.  In  a  coun- 
cil with  the  Oneida,  which  Morse  called 
to  discuHS  the  proposal,  Williams  acted  as 
interpreter.  After  the  council  was  over, 
Morse  asked  Williams  for  a  copy  of  the 
speech  of  the  Oneida  chief  in  reply. 
which  was  strongly  adverse  to  Morse's 
proposal.  SeverA  days  later  Williams 
complete<l  a  fictitious  speech,  misrepre- 
sentmg  the  answer  of  the  Oneida,  to 
which  he  forged  the  names  of  their 
chiefs.  In  the  followine  year  the  chiefs, 
again  in  council  with  Morse,  when  Wil- 
liams was  not  present,  repudiated  the 
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Williams  interpretation  of  the  speech  as 
**a  lie  from  beginning  to  end."  At  this 
time  he  was  at  Green  Bay,  Wia,  with  a 
self  -  constituted  delegation  of  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Tascarora,  and  Stockbridges, 
negotiating  a  project  for  the  removal  of 
all  the  New  York  Indians  to  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  the  establishment  among  them 
of  an  empire  with  a  single  supreme  head. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  in  1821 
Williams  visited  New  York  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  which  then  held  the  preemp- 
tion right  to  most  of  the  Indian  lands  m 
w.  New  York,  looking  to  the  removal  of 
the  New  York  Indians  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  received  sums  of  money 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  land  com- 
pany. \Villiams  also  busied  himself  at 
this  time  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  mission- 
ary societies  in  establishing  a  church 
among  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  and 
carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  (under  which 
the  Indian  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered), in  order  to  obtain  recoenition  of 
his  schemes.  Aided  by  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  he  finally  obtained  official 
permission  to  lead  a  dele^tion  of  Indians 
to  Green  Bay,  representing  to  them  that 
the  affair  was  "under  the  patronage,  pro- 
tection, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
(jovernment;'*  but  when  the  proposal 
was  openly  made  to  the  New  York  In- 
dians in  council,  the  Seneca  and  the 
other  tribes,  through  the  famous  Red 
Jacket,  emphatically  refused  their  assent 
to  the  project.  Nevertheless,  through 
Williams'  machinations  and  tne  power- 
ful influence  behind  his  schemes,  a  treaty 
was  finally  negotiated  in  1832  by  which 
Williams'  plan  was  partly  realized.  Most 
of  the  Oneida  removed  to  Wisconsin,  but 
the  SenecA,  followed  by  the  Tuscarora 
and  the  Onondaga,  resolved  to  hold  their 
lands  in  New  York  at  all  hazard. 

When  Williams  removed  to  Green  Bay 
in  1823  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jourdain. 
He  had  promised  schools  to  the  Indians 
and  the  French  traders  in  consideration 
of  their  consent  to  establish  the  New  York 
Indians  among  them;  but  having  failed 
to  redeem  these  pledges  the  missionary 
societies  disavowed  their  confidence  in 
Williams,  and  in  1827  appointed  as  mis- 
sionary' the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  who 
established  a  school  at  Menomoneeville, 
Wis.  With  the  failure  of  the  Green  Bay 
land  scheme  Williams  realized  that  he 
was  ruined,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  at 
Kaukalin.  He  continued  to  receive  aid 
from  some  of  the  missionary  boards,  since 
he  represented  himself  as  the  missionary 
of  the  Oneida  at  Duck  Creek,  Wis.,  al- 
though he  did  not  perform  the  duties  of 


that  station.  About  1832  the  Oneida, 
becoming  wearied  with  the  Williams  in- 
cubus, held  a  council,  to  which  they 
invited  Col.  George  Boyd,  U.  S.  Indian 
agent,  in  order  to  show  him  that  for 
years  Williams  had  failed  to  carry  out 
any  of  his  many  promises;  that,  owing 
'*to  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  fraud  and 
deceit,  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
utterly  abandoned,  without  schools, 
churches,  or  religious  privileges  of  any 
kind;  and  worse  than  ful,  that  the  little 
fund  provided  b^  the  kindness  of  the 
Christian  public  m  the  East  was  antici- 
pated, caught  on  its  way  to  them  by  him, 
and  consumed  for  entirely  contrary  pur- 
poses.'' At  the  Indians'  request,  the 
agent  notified  the  governor  of  New  York, 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
missionary  societies,  warning  the  authori- 
ties that  the  Oneida  had  forever  repu- 
diated Williams,  and  asking  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized  as  acting  for 
them  in  any  capacity.  This  indictment 
was  so  disastrous  to  Williams  that  he 
dropped  out  of  sight  until  1853,  when  he 
reappeared  in  a  new  r61e,  that  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  Lost  Prince, 
Louis  XVII.  At  once  he  gained  many 
credulous  adherents  and  apologists,  al- 
though it  had  been  shown  that  he  was 
''the  most  perfect  adept  at  fraud,  deceit, 
and  intrigue  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced." He  so  far  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  many  well-meaning  persons 
that  the  Rev.  John'H.  Hanson. m  1854 

5ublished  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
he  Lost  Prince,  in  support  of  Williams* 
preposterous  claim,  based  largely  on  ma- 
terial manufactured  by  Williams  himself. 
Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vni,  1879)  and  WUliam  Ward  Wight 
(Eleazar  Williams  Not  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  1903)  have  shown  theground- 
lessness   of   his   claim.    For  Williams' 

{>ublished  translations  in  the  Iroquois 
angua^e,  see  Pilling,  Bibliography  ot  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
167-168,  1888.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Williami,  Thomai.  See  Tekortig^vcmegen, 
.Williami  Lake.  A  Shuswap  village  or 
band  on  Williams  lake,  wnich  £ains 
westward  into  Eraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  about 
lat.  52*»  1(X.  Pop.  155  in  1910.  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  a  Canadian  Indian 
agency. 

Willopak  {Xwild^paXf  their  name  for 
the  river).  A  Chinookan  tribe  on  the 
lower  course  of  Willopah  r.  Wash.  They 
have  been  so  frequently  confounded  witn 
the  Kwalhioqua,  an  Athapascan  tribe 
living  on  the  upper  course  of  that  stream, 
that  the  latter  have  usually  been  called 
Willopah.  Their  villages  were  Nayako- 
lole,  Quelaptonlit,  and  Tidal.  Alons  with 
the  Kwalhioqua  they  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  in  1864.     In  1910 
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there  was  said  to  be  a  single  survivor 

who  understood  the  lan^age. 
GiLS'zwiU'paz.— Boas  letter,  19Q4  (=»'  people  of  the 
WiUopah').  OiU'zwiUpax.— Ibid.  dwiUpth  — 
Oatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  2s0  {^wi- 
Id'pax  and  the  ending  -pc,  'people':  «=  "people 
of  the  Willopah" :  Salish  name).  Quila'po.— Boas 
In  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  67,  IHdft.  Wheel- 
appa.— Pres.  Mess..  Ex.  Doc.  89,  S2d  Cong.,  Ist 
teas.,  2,  1852.  Wheelappen.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1&8, 
1850.  Whil'-a-pah.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211.  1867. 
whirlpool.— Domeneeh,  Deserts  N.  Am.^  446, 1880. 
WUlapah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  447.  1854.  Willeaoh.— 
Robertson.  Oreg.,  129,  1846.  Willopah.—Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  448, 1854. 

Willstown  (named  from  the  half-breed 
chief  known  to  the  whites  as  Red-headed 
Will).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
■ettlement  on  Wills  cr.,  below  Ft  Payne, 
in  De  Kalb  eo.,  Ala.  (j.  m.  ) 

Wili'vl— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546,  1900 
(  —  •\V ill's  place':  sometimes  so  called),  w ilia- 
town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  In  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Will*  I  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Shawnee  at  the  site  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  After  this  region  was  deserted  bv 
the  Shawnee,  an  Indian  named  Will 
lived  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Shawnee  town  at  the  mouth  of 
Caiuctucuc  cr.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
injj  of  the  first  white  settlers  he  was  living 
in  a  cabin  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
creek,  mountain,  and  town  were  after- 
ward named  for  him.  Will's  cr.  is  noted 
on  the  maps  of  I^wis  Evans  (1755)  and 
Scull  (1759,  1770),  and  on  the  map  in 
Gist's  Journal  (1753).  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Will's  Town.  A  Delaware  village  on  the 

B.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  at  the  mouth 

of  Wills  cr.,  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

It  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in 

1782. 

Will's  Town.— Hutchins  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Ex- 

ped.,  map,  1766.    Wilt  T.— La  Tour  map,  1784. 

Wilion,  Jack.     See  Ghost  dance^  Wovoka. 

WUtknn  (Qawi^ltk»).  A  Klikitat  town 
ins.  Washington.  (f.  b. ) 

Wiltkwillnk.  A  former  Chinookan 
village  on  the  h.  bank  of  Columbia  r., 
Oreg.,  juHt  below  Rainier  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Cowlitz  r. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Wiltmeet.  The  Dutch  name  of  a  W^a- 
ranawonkong  village  on  Esopus  cr., 
probably  near  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  1660. — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  95,  128, 
1872. 

Wimbee.  A  village  or  band  of  the  coast 
tribes  of  South  Carolina  included  under 
the  collective  term  Cusabo  (q.  v.).  The 
only  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
seems  to  l)e  in  1683,  when  the  ** chief  of 
WimlK'e"  sold  lands  l)etween  Combahee 
and  Broad  rs.  See  Mills,  Hist.  S.  C,  106, 
1826,  and  document  quoted  by  Rivers, 
Hist.  S.  C. ,  38,  1856.  (j.  m.) 

Wimego.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  situated  in  1832  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Indian  cr.,  in  the  n.  part  of  Cass 
CO.,  Ind. 


Wi-me-oo'i  village. —Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
pi.  cxxvi.  1899.  Wi-me-fo'i  ▼illage.—Ibid..  pi. 
cxxvli. 

Wimian  ( }Wmian).  A  ruined  village 
pertaining  to  the  Zufti,  situated  11  m.  n. 
of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate^ 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291,  1885. 

Wimilchi.  A  Yokuts  ^Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  n.  of  kings  r.,-Cal.,  op- 
posite the  Wechikhit.  They  were  gatn- 
ered  on  the  Fresno  res.,  and  with  theTachi 
(Tadii)  numbered  165  in  1861. 
Ho-mel-ohes.— JohnBton  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  S2d 
Cong.,  l8t  seas.,  23,  1862.  MowelohM.— Ind.  AIT. 
Rep.,  219, 1861.  Ne-mil-ohes.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  aess.,  254.  ISSB.  Waa-mil- 
ohei.— Ibid.,  253.  We-mal-ohe.— McKeein  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  seas..  75,  1868:  Royce  in 
18th  Rop.  B.  A.  E..  782. 1899.  We-melohea.— Lewia 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  1857.  399,  1858.  We-mil-olM.— 
Wessells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 34th  Confr.,  3d sesa., 
31, 1857.    We-mol-choa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  223  1861. 

Wiminnche.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly 
ranging  in  s.  w.  Colorado,  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  and  its  n.  tribu- 
taries. There  were  463  under  the  Navajo 
Springs  school.  Col.,  in  1910. 
Ouibitnuohei— Salazar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  141.1866. 
Ouifuimuchea.— Cooley,  ibid^  21,  1865.  Wirnt 
nocfie.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  10.  1867.  Nomenuohea.— Delgado  In 
Ind.AfT.  Rep.  163. 1865.  Poruohea.— Ibid.  Wama- 
nut.— Mc'Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  80. 
1854  (identical?).  Wamenuche.— Norton  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  145.  1866.  Wannemuehea.— CooleT,  op. 
cit.  Webinoohe.— Tavlor,  op.  cit.  Webiaoehe 
Utah!.— (iraves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  185,  1866. 
Webrinoohei.  -  Ibid . ,  132.  Weeminuche.  —Treat  y  of 
1868  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  981 .  1873.  Wameniaeho.— 
Nicolay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  151, 1864.  Wcme- 
nutche  Utahr— Amy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  204, 
1868.  Wibiinuche.— Delgado.  ibid.,  138.  1866. 
Wiminancher— Collins,  ibid.,  125,  1861.  Wioimo- 
nuoher— Davis,  ibid.  1869,  255. 1870.  Woman-^^ho 
Utea.— Marcv  Border  Remini^*.,  3S5. 1872.  Woom- 
nunohe.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  288,  1862. 

Winamac  ( '  catfish,  *  from  iceyn&d  *  mud- 
dy,' mdk  *a  fish.'— J.  P.  Dunn).  A  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Potawatomi  in  the  pe- 
riod of  t  he  War  of  1 8 1 2.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  noted  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1795,  and  of  others  in  1803  and  1809. 
In  this  la-^t  treiity,  conclnde<l  at  Ft 
Wayne,  the  Miami,  Delawares,  and  Pota- 
watomi sold  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
central  Indiana.  This  so  provoked  Te- 
cumseh  that  he  threatenea  the  life  of 
Winamac,  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  speedy  reconciliation,  as  we  rind  Wina- 
mac leading  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  at 
the  battl(^  of  Tippecanoe  two  years  later. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  he,  with  moet  of  the 
Indians  of  the  central  region,  joined  the 
British  side.  He  claimed  to  have  caosed 
the  massacre  of  the  surrendered  garrison 
of  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1812, 
but  the  actual  leader  in  the  affair  seems 
to  have  been  Blackbird  (Makahta-pena- 
she,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Makata- 
pake,  Black  Partridge,  a  friendly  Pota- 
watomi of  the  same  period),  another  Pot- 
awatomi chief.  Some  three  months  later, 
Nov.  22,  Winamac  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  Shawnee  chief  Captain 
James  Logan  (Spemicalawba),  who  had 
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cepoQsed  the  cause  of  the  Americans  in 
the  war.  The  name  appears  also  as  Ou- 
enemek  (French  form),  Wenameac,  We- 
nameck,  Winemac,  Winnemeg,  Wyne- 
mac,  etc.  (j.  m.) 

Winamac.  Another  Potawatomi  chief 
of  the  same  ^>eric>d,  the  name  beine  a 
common  one  m  the  tribe.  Unlike  nis 
namesake,  he  was  generally  friendly  to  the 
Americans  and  interposed  in  their  behalf 
at  the  Ft  Dearborn  massacre,  although 
he  was  said  to  have  been  among  the  hos- 
tiles  at  Tipjx*canoe  in  1811.  He  visited 
Washington  several  times  and  died  in  the 
summer  of  1821.  His  village,  commonly 
known  by  his  name,  was  near  the  present 
Winamac,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.  See  Dunn, 
True  Indian  Stories,  lt)09;  Thatcher,  Ind. 
Biog.,  1832.  (j.  M.) 

Winangik  ( Wi-nan-ffik^)  CJiven  by 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  P^thnoL,  in,  393, 
1877)  as  a  Shoshoneau  tribe  on  the  N. 
fork  of  Kern  r.,  Cal.,  but  there  was  no 
tribe  in  this  re^^on  except  the  Tubatu- 
labal  ((J.  v.). 

Winanis.     See  Ouananiche. 

Winangnsconey.    See  Moanahonga, 

Windigo.    See  Weendi^o. 

Winema  ( *  woman  chief  * ).  A  Modoc 
woman,  better  known  as  Toby  Riddle, 
born  in  the  spring  of  1842.  She  re- 
ceived her  name,  Kaitchkona  Winema 
{Kltchkani  In  hi  8himwedi<ht  *  female  8ul>- 
chief*),  because,  when  a  child,  she 
guided  a  canoe  safely  through  the  rapids 
of  Link  r.  She  justified  her  title  when, 
but  15  years  of  age,  she  rallied  the  Modoc 
warriors  as  they  took  to  flight  when  sur- 
prised by  a  band  of  Achomawi.  After 
she  grew  up  she  became  the  wife  of 
Frank  Kiddle,  a  miner  from  Kentucky. 
When  the  Modoc  left  Klamath  res.  m 
1872  to  return  to  Lost  r.  lie  served  as 
interpreter  to  tht^  various  commissions 
that  trpate<l  with  them.  After  they  had 
fled  to  the  lava-beds  and  had  defeated  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  the  (iovemment 
decided  to  sen<l  a  commission  of  men 
known  to  \m  in  sympathy  with  them  to 
arrange  a  i>eace.  Wmema  waruetl  Com- 
missioner Meacham  of  the  murtlerous 
temper  of  some  of  Caj^tain  Jack's  fol- 
lowers (see  Kintimanh).  Meacham  was 
convinced  and  told  his  fellow-commis- 
sioners, (xen.  E<lward  R.  S.  Canbv  and 
Rev.  E.  Thomas,  that  they  were  going  to 
their  death,  but  could  not  swerve  them 
from  their  purpose.  Shonchin  (q.  v.), 
the  shaman,  threatened  to  kill  her  unless 
she  confeswxl  who  ha<.i  betrayeil  the  plot, 
but  she  declared  that  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die,  and  Captain  .Ta<'k  forbade  him 
to  sh(»ot  a  woman.  When  Gen.  C'anby 
refiLsed  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  lava-lHKis,  the  Modoc  <'hief  gave  the 
signal,  an<l  Canby  and  Thomas  fell  in- 
etantlv.     Shonchin  then  turned  his  rifle 


upon  Meacham.  Winema,  who  was  pres- 
ent as  interpreter,  pleaded  for  the  life  of 
the  man  w^ho,  when  Indian  superintend- 
ent, had  presented  to  white  men  living 
with  Indi^At  women  the  alternative  of 
legal  marriage  or  criminal  prosecution. 
She  seized  the  chiefs  wrists  and  thrust 
herself  between  the  assassins  and  the 
victim,  and  when  he  dropped  from  sev- 
eral bullet  wounds  and  a  Modoc  seized 
his  hair  to  take  the  scalp  Winema  cried 
out  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  where- 
upon they  all  fled.  When  the  soldiers 
came  at  last,  she  advanced  alone  to  meet 
them.  Meacham,  crippled  and  invalided, 
afterward  took  Winema  with  her  son  and 
Riddle,  one  of  the  two  whites  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre,  to  the  K.  to  continue 
his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
especially  the  Modoc,  who  had  so  per- 
fidiously requited  his  previous  benevo-  ' 
lence.  For  her  portrait,  see  Modoc,  Con- 
sult Meacham,  Wi-ne-ma,  the  Woman 
Chief,  1876.  (p.  ii.) 

Winemac.    See  mnamac. 

Wingandaooa.  A  term  which,  like  ''As- 
samocomoco,''  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  native  name  of  Virginia.  In  his  report 
(made  in  1584)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Capt.  Arthur  Barlowe,  in  narrating  what 
occurred  after  his  landing  at  the  island  of 
Wococon  (now  Ocracoke) ,  states  that  on 
the  fourth  day  he  was  visited  by  '*  diners 
boates"  with  "fortie  or  fiftie  men," 
among  whom  was  the  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  then  proceeds  to  say: 
''His  name  was  Granganimeo^  and  the 
king  is  called  Winginn^  and  the  county 
Wingandocoa,  and  now  by  her  Majestie 
^^rginia,^^  Subsequently,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  Yu- 
catan, Peru,  and  Paria  are  but  words  in 
native  languages  which  the  Spaniards 
mistook  for  place-names,  remarks:  ''The 
same  happened  among  the  English  which 
I  sent  uncler  Sir  Richard  Grenville  [a  slip 
of  the  memory  for  Captains  Amidas  and 
Barlowe]  to  inhabit  Virginia.  For  when 
some  of  my  people  asked  the  name  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  savages  answered  Win" 
gan-dii-coaf  which  is  as  much  as  to  say. 
'You  wear  good  clothes  *  or  *  gay  clothes.  *  * ' 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
English  interrogator  asked  a  native,  b^ 
signs,  the  name  of  the  country,  he  acci- 
dently  embraced  in  his  gestures,  intended 
to  include  everything  in  sight,  the  cloth- 
ing which  he  wore.  The  Indian  there- 
fore laconically  answered: "  Wingatakw," 
which  means  simply  'excellent  fibrous 
material.'  (w.  r.  o.) 

Wingatakw.  The  term  for  which  the  im- 
possible "  NVingandacoa"  is  a  corruption 
due  to  a  mishearing;  from  ifin^r,  *  good,' 
'excellent,'  and  the  nominal  termination 
'takw  (of  which  the  sound  of  the  w  can 
not  be  expressed  by  type),  'fibrous stuff.' 
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ll is  troll!  1)k'  BPi-ondarv  root  tut,  ineaii' 
ing  in  (xiiiitHiiitivii  'llfiiT,'  tuid,  by  ex- 
tension, aiiytliinfr  inaitu  of  UIkt,  hh 
thmiil.  tHiiii',  MI*.  Iiiiiiil,  (tircllf,  ell-. 
By  a  )i]ii;lit  diale<'tiu  <-haiiM  tliu  teniii- 
uation  lifi^iiiie^  in  MasHai'tins^t  -tahin, 
•taUua,  fiiunil  in  tliu  uuiui^  ]Va<it<il:t/ii  or 
Wai't'thiii,  u-hii'li  tliu  MaxMicliiitH-t  In- 
iliuiiH  aojilicd  to  nil  K  11^1  ii^h man,  and 
which  tliu  Knglicli  roloiiistrf  Mipjiowd 


(swf 


(w.  i 


<■■) 


'Wiiigma(iibhi'ev.  of  Wiiigiiiinii,  'heap- 
provi-i','  'is  jili-awil  with,'  or  '  lookw  at 
witlifiini|iluifmiHT.' — Cprarill.  Thoiirin- 
ciiml  rhii-f  uf  the  l^eootuii  triU-  at  Ihu  liuie 
of  Italt'igliV  Ri^t  and  pc«'ond  c \|>t!ilitinn!' 
to  North  C-arnliTja.  llu  wan  tiic  pou  of 
Knaenore  Oiid  hrotlicr  of  (Iraiifsiiiiiiico. 
After  tli<>  <U'arli  of  tlielaltiT.  ahortlv  after 
the  arrival  of  tlic  c-olimiHtH  of  \h?A,  niid  of 
thefoniK-rin  tlinHpriiittof  1-iWi,  \Viii(iinu, 
ni)  l<>ii)^T  rcr^triiintHl  liy  tlic  iiiltiiciice  of 
theiii-t«<>n'lutivi'j>.  u  liohail  >Mvn  friendly 
til  the  Kii^.'li'-h,  laid  I'lajH  in  peena  to 
dectniy  Ihn  colony,  llis  divifinq  pniveil 
atKirtive,  however,  and  ev<>ntualljr  le<I  to 


Alloiiez  Biient  the  winter  of  Hi(S9-T0  at 
I  iTDcii  itay,  prt-nchinfc  to  thu  rotuwalonii, 
Menominee,  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Winue- 
tia(»>,  whom  he  found  eorniuiii(!leil  there. 
The  nia|)  of  H18I  accompany  I  or  Mar- 
i|iietti''s  Journal  nottv  a  Winneliago  vil- 
lafnt  iicnr  the  k.  end  of  L.  WinnelitbEO. 
At  a  verv  cnrly  date,  it  ix  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Kelatiiin  for  liCI.  tlu-y  were  ahm*I 
entirely  destroyctl  liy  the  Illinois',  but  all 
captives  were  at  last  allow«l  to  n-turn 
and  form  a  trilie  strain.  JeffervH  I ITSI ) 
refers  to  Iheui  and  the  Hauk  an  living  t<>- 
wani  the  head  of  tir(^*n  bay.  Carver 
II7TW)  Hpeoksof  "the  ttn-at  town  of  ilie 
Winnt>tm)^MS  ciluated  on  a  small  i:<land, 
iustaw  yoii  enter  the  e.  end  of  1..  AViiiiii- 
liagci."      A  "queen,"  lie  wiyn,   prttiiili--l 


hii.  own  death. 

UmiPtati 

thatWinitimi. 

after  the  death  of  his  brother,  ehaiiiri^ 

his  name  to  Pe 

iixai<an. 

Wiium8in{.'-; 

<  'niidille 

wiM  'water': 

•middle  w.il'.r' 

refiTririit 

.ll.i'loudr.). 

A  Wintuii  trilx 

formerly 

living  on  Me- 

Wond  r.,  Shast 

r^...  Old. 

Olrail  BiYor  Ii.ilIiiM.-l!i-lillnL.- 

11  Am.Kiit..  xin. 

»W-'.i.  i-;'.i.    wiBn 

_mim.-Ci.H- 

r-  III  (!oiil.  N.  A. 

'  Wininiih.    V, 

h^. 

''.""'w .. 

«n,:,MJ 

tilthy    water' 

tlii.tllthyw-aler'[Saukani'lF..xJ.— \V.J.) 
A  triheof  the  Sioiiiin  liiijnii^c  iinnilv. 

Ilt,l.n<il.  md  JlU"ri,.—The  WiiiiicWao 
hm-elN-en  known  to  tin*  whilesfiiiioliiiw, 
when  tli<!  Fn?ni-hman  Nienllet  found  them 
iiiWisiiin!'in,on'irei'nlmv,iitwhieh  linio 
tlicv  pr<iliul.lvexieni|edto  ]..  Wimielmvi. 
At  thiH)H-ri-.dlhevwem  found  wedKoli 
hyCentntlAI 
bytheKmki 
nee.  Tol  In- w.  thev  were  in  intini:ite  con- 
tact wit  ha  kindnNl'trilio,  the  Iowa,  who  in 
tnni  went  nel)rlihora  of  theOtoand  Mw- 
Honri,  Thew  four  trilH-x.  the  VViuueln^o, 
Iowa,  Olo,  and  ftlii^Hiuri,  piH-ak  diulci'te 
naturally  iutidliKil'le  to  one  another,  and 
iihowniunycnltiinil  Hiiiilarjties.  On  the 
other  hunri,  the  Winneluij^  ehow  niaoy 
rnltural  Mniilaritii-!>  with  their  Centriil 
Alin>ni|iitan  neidiliorx.  piirtieulurlv  in  all 
tluit  (KTtaiiH  to  iiKiteriid  culHiro  aiid  art, 
and  thiHdoiihleiiillueDce,  that  from  their 
Sioiian  ri<'i;:hl>ora  and  tlmt  from  their 
AI;;oii<|niLin  ii<'i<;hlu>rs,  must  Ih-  liom'i'  in 
mind  in  anv  attempt  to  understand 
pr..|HTlv  the  WiiimlMu'o  eullnr.'. 

It  i-  l-liili'd  in  the  Jesuit  Ilelation  lor 
1671  (li;,  }nr,s)  that  the  Winn.hiiKo  IiojI 
always  dwelt  in  the  Cir<.-en  Itay  re;;ion. 


■er  the  triU'.  Hke  (ISIXJ)  stat.-s 
that  they  re.-ided  on  Wisconain,  K.^k. 
and  Fox  rs.  ami  Green  liiiy  in  7  vil  laL'i«, 
situatiilat  the(nlnnieean<l.ittlieendof 
i.ireenlny,  atL.  Poyiian.and!..  Turkway. 
lit  the  piiiiain:  of  the  WiHciuiMn,  and  ai 
two  plaet-a  on  Kock  r.  Tliey  lia<]  a  war 
with  the  Chi^ipewii  in  1Rl'7,  but  this  na* 
of  short  duration.  By  thctrotttyof  I'niirie 
du  Chii'ti  in  lAiS  and  another  treatv  in 
1S.13  they  ,-e.li.d  all  Iheir  landi^  b.  of  Wi,.. 
cr.iisEnand  Fox  n.  in  ri^turn  fur  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  siilt-  of  the  Mii«i<«iipiii  tiKivt- 
ujitHT  Iowa  r.  One  of  their  villuK»'  i" 
]kV2  was  at  l.a  Orosm',  Win.  Snialliv.\ 
vipited  the  triU-  twiire  before  li5;W,and  in 
that  year  more  than  one-fonrth  of  tlu- 
I«..ple  diiHl.  In  1H:J7  they  reliniiuii-hed 
Olc  title  to  their  old  country  k.  nt  Jli*- 
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siasippi  r.,  and  in  1840  removed  to  the 
Neutral  Ground  in  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
though  a  part  of  the  tribe  had  to  be  re- 
move by  soldiers.  They  were  in  1843 
on  the  Neutral  Ground  in  different  bands, 
the  principal  one,  called  the  School  band, 
on  Turkey  r.  In  1846  they  surrendered 
their  reservation  for  one  n.  of  Minnesota  r. 
in  Minnesota,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Long  Prairie  res. ,  bounded  by  Crow  W  ing, 
Watab,  Mississippi,  and  Long  Prairie  rs., 
Minn.  Schoolcraft  said  that  the  tribe  was 
composed  of  21  bands  m  1852,  having  a 
total  population  of  2,521  souls.  They  lost 
many  of  their  number  by  disease  and  were 
kept  on  the  reservation  only  by  force. 
In  1853  they  were  removed  to  Crow  r. ,  and 
in  1856  to  Bhie  Earth,  Minn.,  where  they 
were  just  ^tting  a  start  in  civilization 
when  the  Sioux  war  of  1862  broke  out,  and 
the  people  of  Minnesota  demanded  their 
removal.  They  were  taken  to  Crow 
Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  on  Missouri  r.,  but 
could  not  be  kept  there  bv  the  troops. 
There  was  much  suffering  from  sickness 
and  other  causes.  Out  ofthe  2,000  taken 
to  Crow  cr.  only  1,200  reached  the  Omaha 
res.,  whither  they  fled  for  protection. 
They  were  then  assigned  a  new  reservation 
on  the  Omaha  lands  in  n.  b.  Nebraska, 
where  they  have  since  remained  and  where 
their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty.  When  the  tribe  was  removed  by 
force  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  cr.  in  1863, 
many  who  had  taken  up  farms  remained. 

How  long  the  tribe  had  maintained  its 
position  at  Green  bay  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  whites  is  unknown.  As 
has  b^n  seen,  it  appears  they  had  re- 
ceded slightly  towara  the  w.  before  1766, 
the  time  of  Carver's  visit,  who  found 
them  on  Fox  r.  The  French  found  them 
in  league  with  the  Menominee,  and  the 
2trib^  gave  shelter  to  the  Potawatomi 
and  theOttawa,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Iroquois,  and  also  to 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  when  these  were 
expelled  from  s.  Michigan.  Notwith- 
standing their  friendly  relations  with  the 
last  named,  who  were  the  only  Algonquian 
tribes  with  whom  the  French  had  strife, 
the  Winnebaeo  managed  to  maintain 
friendship  and  uninterrupted  trade  with 
the  French.  They  generally  kept  on 
friendly  terms  also  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi, 
Kickapoo,  and  Mascoutens,  to  do  which 
required  great  address,  as  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  seem  to  have  been  cut  loose  from 
their  ancient  and  natural  affinities  and 
were  perpetually  making  inroads  on  Al- 
gonquian tribes,  particularly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sioux,  on  the  Chippewa 
(Schoolcraft).  Afterthe  fall  ofthe  French 
power  in  Canada  in  1760  the  Winnebago 
were  slow  to  transfer  their  alliance  to 
Great  Britain,  but  when  they  did  they 


remained  firm  in  theu-  new  fealty. 
When  the  United  States  declared  their 
independence  in  1776,  the  Winnebago 
sided  with  the  Crown,  and  in  all  questions 
of  local  jurisdiction  were  array^  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  In  the  War  of  1812 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  England, 
helped  to  defeat  Col.  Crogan  at  Michili- 
mackinac.  Col.  Dudley  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Miami,  and  Gen.  Winchester  at  the 
Kiver  Raisin,  and  were  with  the  tribes 
that  ^thered  about  Detroit  In  the 
years  immediately  following  this  war  they 
became  insolent.  Hoochoop,  a  chief  of 
the  tribe,  living  at  the  outlet  of  L.  Winne- 
bago, assumed  to  be  the  keeper  of  Fox  r. 
vaney  and  sometimes  levied  toll  for  the 
privilege  of  ascent.  This  people  also  con- 
nected themselves  clandestinely  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
of  1832.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
uniformly  peaceable. 

Language. — The  Siouan  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Winnebago  is  intimately  related 
to  Oto,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  more  dis- 
tantly to  Dakota,  and  still  more  distantly 
to  Ponca.  Its  relationship  to  the  north- 
ern Siouan  dialects  (Crow,  Hidatsa,  and 
Mandan),  to  the  southern  (Biloxi),  and 
eastern  (Catawba  and  Tutelo),  is  not  as 
yet  definitely  known.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  Winnebago  dialect  are,  gram- 
matically, a  strong  development  of  the 
classifiers  of  position,  and,  phonetically, 
the  insertion  of  vowels  between  conso- 
nantal clusters  and  the  change  of  the 
Dakota  and  Omaha  t,  of,  and  m,  to  fc,  du 
and  w.  (See  Handbook  of  Am.  Ind. 
Languages,  Bull.  40,  B.  A.  £.,  part  1). 

Swiial  Organization. — ^The  Winnebago 
social  organization  is  based  on  two  phni- 
tries,  known,  respectively,  as  the  Upper 
or  Air,  and  the  Lower  or  Karth,  divisions. 
The  Upper  division  contains  four  clans, 
Thunderbird,  War  People,  Eagle,  and 
Pigeon  (extinct),  and  the  Lower  division 
eight  clans,  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Water-spirit, 
Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fish,  and  Snake. 
An  Upper  individual  must  marry  a 
Lower  individual,  and  vice  versa.  While 
there  is  no  law  restricting  marriage  be- 
tween the  clans  of  the  two  phratries, 
there  is  some  evidence  showing  a  ten- 
dency of  certain  clans  to  intermarry.  The 
Thunderbird  and  Bear  clans  are  regarded 
as  the  leading  clans  of  their  respective 
phratries.  Both  have  definite  functions. 
The  lodge  of  the  former  is  the  peace 
lodge,  over  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
presides,  and  in  which  disputes  between 
Indians  are  adjudicated.  No  person 
could  be  killed  in  the  lodge,  and  an 
offender  or  prisoner  escaping  to  it  was 
protected  as  long  as  he  was  within  its 
precincts.  The  lodge  of  the  Bear  clan 
was  the  war  or  disciplinaxr  lodge:  pris- 
oners were  killed,  and  offenders  pun- 
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islied  in  its  precincts.  Besides  these 
functioni^,  the  Bear  clan  possessed  the 
right  of  "soldier  killing,**  and  was  in 
charge  of  both  ends  of  the  camping 
circle  during  the  hunt.  Each  clan  has 
a  large  number  of  individual  customs, 
relating  to  birth,  the  naming  feast,  death, 
and  the  funeral  wake.  The  chief  item  of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  one  clan  cannot  be  buried 
by  the  members  of  another  clan  of  the 
same  phratry.  ( For  details  of  the  social 
organization,  see  Radin  in  Am.  Anthr., 
XII,  no.  2,  1910.) 

Ileligion. — The  Winnebago  possess  two 
important  tribal  ceremonies,  the  Man- 
kdni  or  Medicine  Dance,  and  the  Winter 
Feast  (Wagigd).  The  Medicine  Dance 
can  take  place  only  in  summer,  and  the 
Winter  Feast  only  m  winter.  The  M«ii- 
cine  Dance  is  a  secret  society,  ungraded, 
into  which  men  and  women  can  be  initi- 
ated on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  Supernatural  dreams  are  not 
required  for  initiation  at  the  present 
day.  A  new  member  generally  suc- 
ceeds pome  deceased  relative.  There  are 
five  ceremonial  bands,  occupying,  re- 
spectively, the  east,  north,  west,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  long  tent  in  which 
the  (Ceremony  is  performed.  The  posi- 
tions of  honor,  which  follow  in  the  man- 
ner enumerated  above,  are  dependent 
on  the  order  of  invitation  and  may 
differ  at  ea<'h  performance.  A  secret 
vapor- bath  ceremony  precedes,  and  a 
secret  ceremony  intervenes  between,  the 
first  and  second  i>arts  of  the  general  cere- 
mony. The  general  ceremony  itself  is 
public.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the 
prolongation  of  life  and  the  instilling  of 
certain  virtues,  none  of  which,  however, 
relate  to  war.  This  instilling  is  accom- 
plished by  meansof  the  "shooting"  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  thesimulated  shooting 
of  a  shell,  contained  in  an  otter-skin  bag, 
into  the  body  of  the  one  to  be  initiatea. 
This  ceremony  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  in  the  Algonquian  Midemwiriy  and  to 
that  in  the  Dakota  "Mystery  Dance'* 
and  the  Omaha  "Pebble  Ceremony.** 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  shoot- 
ing ceremony  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Winnebago  from  some  Central  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  presumably  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes;  also  that  the  teachings  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  those  of  the  Midi- 
uriivin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organiza- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
ritualistic  myths  are  so  fundamentally 
different  that  it  is  better  to  regard  the 
shooting  ceremony  as  a  ritual  second- 
arily associated  with  an  old  Winnebago 
ceremony. 

The  Winter  Feast  is  the  onlv  distinctly 
clan  ceremonial  among  the  Winnebago. 
Each  clan   has  a  sacred   clan  bundle, 


which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  male  indi- 
vidual, who  hands  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  always  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  keep  it  in  the  same  clan.  The 
Winter  Feast  is  distinctly  a  war  feast, 
and  the  purpose  in  giving  it  seems  to  be 
a  desire  to  increase  their  war  powers  by 
a  propitiation  of  all  the  supematunLl 
deities  known  to  them.  To  uiese  they 
offer  food  and  deerskin.  There  may  be 
as  many  as  twelve  (?)  powere  propitiated, 
namely.  Earth-maker,  Disease-giver, 
Sun,  Moon,  Morning  Star,  the  spirits 
of  the  Night,  Thunder  bird,  One-horn, 
the  Earth,  the  Water,  the  Turtle,  and 
the  Rabbit  Of  these,  food  had  to  be 
offered  to  all  except  the  last  two,  who 
are  really  only  the  culture  heroes  and 
probably  of  recent  introduction.  The 
feast  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
one  for  the  Disease-^ ver  and  one  for  all 
the  other  spirits.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes 
seem  to  have  a  similar  feast,  but  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Winnebago  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  cere- 
monies besides  the  above,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  Buffalo  Dance  and  the 
Herucka.  The  former  is  given  in  spring, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  magical  calling 
of  the  buffalo  herds.  All  those  who  have 
had  supernatural  communication  with 
the  Buffalo  spirit  may  become  members, 
irrespective  of  clan.  The  Herucka  is  the 
same  as  the  Omaha  Grass  dance.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  dances  an<l 
feasts,  of  which  little  is  known  as  yet,  such 
as  the  Snake,  Scalp,  Grizzly-bear,  Sore- 
eye,  and  (ihost  dances. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Winnebago 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Central  Algonqaian 
tribes.  A  figure  known  as  Mal^'una 
(Earth-maker)  corresponds  to  the  GHchi 
Mauito  of  the  Central  Algonouian  tribes. 
The  mythology  consists  of  large  cycles 
relating  to  the  five  personages  wnom 
FArth-maker  sent  out  to  free  the  world 
from  giants  and  evil  spirits.  Thev  are 
the  Trickster,  the  Bladder,  the  Turtle, 
He-whowears-heads-as-earringB,  and  the 
Hare.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
myths  relating  to  the  Thunderbird  and 
other  clan  heroes,  and  likewise  numerous 
miscellaneous  myths.  Although  there 
are  evidences  of  Central  Algonquian 
influence,  the  mythology  shows  a  much 
more  intimate  relation  with  that  of  the 
other  Siouan  tribes. 

Mater iai  Culture. — In  their  material  cul- 
ture the  Winnel)ago  are  distinctly  tim- 
ber people,  and  their  houses  and  dress  are 
pract  ical  1  y  identical  with  those  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  Menominee,  and  others.  The 
same  applies  to  their  beadwork,  although 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  they  had  a  characteristic  porcupine- 
quill  industry  not  very  long  ago.    In  their 
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clothing,  moccaeins,  cooking  atensils^arms, 
and  in  other  respects,  they  eliow  marked 
individual  characteristics  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  investigated  as  yet. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  Fike 
at  1,750  in  1806;  by  Morse  at  5,800  in 
1820;  in  1837  and  again  in  1843  their 
number  was  given  at  4,500.  In  1867 
there  were  1,750  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and 
700  in  Wisconsin.  In  1876  there  were 
1,463  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and  860  in 
Wisconsin;  but  204  of  the  latter  removed 
in  1877  to  Nebraska.  In  1886  there  were 
1,222  in  Nebraska  and  930  in  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1910  there  were  1,063  in  Nebraska 
and  1,270  in  Wisconsin. 

The  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey  are  as 
follows:  1.  Shungikikarachada  (*Wolf*); 
2.  Honchikikarachada(* Black  Bear');  3. 
Huwanikikarachada  (*Elk');  4.  Waka- 
nikikarachada ('Snake');  5.  Waninkiki- 
karachmia('Bird'),  including:  (a)  Hich- 
akhshepara(* Eagle'),  (b)  Ruchke(  Tig- 
eon'),  (c)  Kerechun  (*Hawk'),  (d) 
Wakanchara  ( *  Thunderbird ' ) ;  6.  Cheiki- 
karachada  ('Buffalo');  7.  Chaikikara- 
chada  ('Deer');  8.  Wakchekhiikikara- 
chaiia  ('Water-monster'). 

The  Winnebago  had  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, those  whose  names  are  known  be- 
ing Prairie  la  Crosse,  Sarrochau,  Spotted 
Arm's  village.  Village  du  Puant,  W^uckan, 
Yellow  Thunder.  (j.  o.  d.    p.  r.) 

AoeaUioaenroiinon.-^eH.  Rel.  for  1649,  27,  ISSS^ 
AouMiUiouaen-hrononi.— Vimont,  ibid.  (1640),  8&> 
AouMtaioaMnronaoiim.— Ibid.  (1646),  81.  A8«ktai- 
SaearrhonoB.— Ibid.  (163C),  92  (Huron  name). 
AoaeattiouAaron.— Sanmn,  map  Can.  (1657),  In 
Am.  Antiq.,  1, 233. 1879.  AwMttdwaeahroaoB.—Jea. 
Rel..  III.  index,  1868.  Banabeouekt.— Perrot, 
M^m.,  293.  1864  (misprint  for  Ouanabeoueks). 
Baaab«oiiik.— Prise  de  po6sef«ion  (1671)  In  N.  Y. 
Doo.Col.  Hist..  IX, 8a3. 1855.  Baaabeouikt.— Proves 
verbal  of  1671  In  Margry,  IWc.  1,97,1876.  Baaa- 
boueki.— Perrot,  M4m..  295.  1864.  Bay  ladiaas.— 
Lapbam.  Blomom,  and  DouHman,  Indn.  Wis.,  15, 
1870.  Fishaatan.— Maximilian,  Trav..  607,  1843. 
OtnB  de  H«r.— Oale,  Upper  Miss.,  342.  1867. 
Hati'hrfii' ni'nfl.-Oatschet.  MS.,  B.A.  E.  ('afraid 
of  sticking  in  the  mire':  Wyandot  name).  Hoeh- 
nacohrah.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  cv,  1848  (own  name).  Hoehimgara.— Dunn, 
True  Ind.  Stories.  817,  1909.  Hoohungarras.— 
Richardson.  Arct.  Exped..  ii,  34. 1851.  HoohoBCoh- 
rah.— Gal  latinin  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  II.  120.1836 
(trans,  'trout  nation').  Hoh-tohuofh-fraiu.— 
Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  i  (1850-56). 49,  1872. 
Hooehawvenah.— Tanner,  Narr.,  313,  1830.  Ho- 
me.—Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
120, 1836  ( '  fish-eaters' ).  Ho-ro-ge.— Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  i,  339,  1823.  Horoji.— Dunn,  True 
Ind.  Stories,  317,  1909.  Ho-taa-ke.^Ramsey  in 
Rep.  Ind.  Af7.  for  1819.  88. 1850  (Dakota  name). 
HotaQke.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet..  69. 1852. 
Hoteaagpa.— Dorsey.  MS.  Winnebago  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1878  (trans,  'primitive language').  Ho-teaa- 
— McGeein  16th  Rcp.B.  aTe..  162, 1897  (trans. 

Hie  of  the  parent  speech').  Hote-shof- 
.—Investigator,  i,  17,  1845.  Hote-shaaf- 
garah.— Ibid.  Hotoa-ga.— Maximilian,  Trav., 607, 
1843.  Howohoagerah.—FeatherKtonhaugh.  Canoe 
Voy.,  I,  168,  1847.  Hun'Uwia.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS. 
T0cab..B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Of*&stc  name).  Hu'taik-sa.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vtH-ao.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Qua- 

Btw  name).  Iripegouaas.— Rasles  (1723)  in  Mass. 
ist.  Coll..  2d  M.,  viii,  2.S1, 1819.  Hipegoet.— Ron- 
dinot.  Star  i?i  W.,  107. 1816.  Kpegoia.-Ibid..  127. 
Vatien  de   Mer.— Jes.  Rel.  1666,  89, 1858.    Vation 
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of  Stiakert.— Nelll,  Hist.  Minn.,  100, 1868  (trans, 
of  Nation  des  Puants,  French  trans,  of  the  Chip- 
pewa name,  which  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed 
In  derision  of  their  fondness  for  bathing  in  foul 
water).  Vipegoas.— Carver,  Trav. ,  415, 1778.  Hip- 
vegoa.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  Ixxxvl,  ISSSi. 
Ochaagras.- Pike,  Tray.,  134,  1811.  O-ehuaga- 
raw.--Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ly. 
227,  1854  (so  called  by  Oto.  Iowa.  Omaha,  and 
Missouri).  Oohnakgraw.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist 
Coll.,  y,  400,  1886.  0-«huak-o-raw.— Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  42. 1867.  Oetaaroa.— De  la  Tour,  map,  1779 
(misprint  for  Octagros).  Ooti<nM.---C8rte  dea 
Poss.  Angl.,  1777.  Ootohagras.— Jefferys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  i,  74,  1761.  0.taa.gaa.— Forsyth 
quoted  by  Miss  E.  H.  Blair,  inrn,1909('greatyoice': 
own  name).  Otehagras.— Jeffervs,  op.  cit,  47.  Ot- 
ohagros.  —ibid.,  map,  134.  O-tehiia-fu-rah.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  All.  Rep.  1849, 88, 1850.  O-tnim-gn-raks.— 
Lapham,  Blossom,  and  Dousman,  Inds.  Wis.,  16, 
1870.  Otaiagra.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  ill,  270, 
note,  1816.  Otoakah.— Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft^ 
Ind.  Tribes,  ly,  227  1864  (Dakota  name),  taaa- 
befoaeks.~PerTOt,M6m.,  296, 1864.  Oaeaebegoaa.— 
La  Potherie,  Hist  Am.,  ii,  49,  1763.  Ooeaebi- 
goaoheliaia.— Ibid.,  i,  131  (lini$  probably  in- 
tended for  mini).  Oneaibegouo.— Charlevoix,  New 
France.yi,  225, 1866.  Oueaibigoao.— Perrot,  M6m., 
293.  1864.  Oneaibigeats.— Jea.  Rel.  1670,  94, 
1858.  Ouiaepeag.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  804,  1886. 
Ouiaipecoag.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1868.  Ouiaipe- 
goo.— Shea,  Discov.,  xxii,  1882.  Oaiaipegoaeo.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  OoiaipteoiMk.— Tail- 
han  in  Perrot,  M6m.,  293,  1864.  Ouuiipigvii.— Le 
Jeune  in  Jes.  Rel.  1640,  85,  1868.  OaB«pi|roaa.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  656.  1853.  Panaa.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in 
NeillVHist.  Minn.,  156, 1868.  Pewiaa.-Goldthwait 
(1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.,  Ist  s.,  x,  122, 1809. 
Poaaa.— Doc.  of  1736  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  1055,  1855.  Pooaas.— Chauvignerie,  ibid. 
Pnaaag.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  IL  78,  1879 
(given  as  Chippewa  name).  Poaaa. — Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  pt  1,  86,  1698.  Poaats.— Jes.  Rel. 
1636,  92,  1858.  Puyoa.— Dalton  (1788)  in  Man. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  128, 1809.  Bmi  tribaa.— 
Shea.Cath.  Miss.,  849,1855.  8tiBkarda.-JefreryB. 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt  1,  47,  1761  (trans,  ox 
French  Puana).  Btiakers.— Long,  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R.,  ii,  216,  1824.  Btiaks.— Liapham,  Bloe- 
som,  and  Dousman,  Inds.  Wis.,  8,  1870.  Trout 
aatioa.— Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  815, 1909.  Web- 
iags.— Imlav.  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  294,1797.  Wiabi<- 
(ug.— Gatschet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Potawatomi  name). 
Wiaebago.— Pike,  Exped.,  I,  app.,  20, 1810.  Wiae- 
bagoe.— Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  64.  1832. 
Wiaeb^k.— Gatschet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chippewa 
name,  from  tei'ruU,  'dirty').  Wiaepegonek.— Jes. 
Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  wiaibagoa.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  412, 1847.  WiaiUgoag.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index.  1858.  Wiaipegoa.~Ibid. 
WiaaabagDes.— Imlay,  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  293, 1797. 
Wiaaebagor.— Adelung.  Mithridates.  Ill,  270, 1816. 
Wiaaebages.— Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft  Ind.Tribea, 
nr,  228, 1857  (misprint).  Wiaaebago.— Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  171,  1848.  Wiaaebacoag,-Tanner,  Narr., 
316,  1830  (Ottawa  name),  wlaaebagoa.— Charle- 
voix, New  Fr.,  vi,  225, 1866.  Wiaaebagoee.— Gale, 
Upper  Miss.,  184, 1867  (Algonkln  name).  Wiaae- 
bagog— Atwater,  Writings,  pt  2.  167,  lft».  Wia- 
aebago  ladiaaa.— Kelton,  Ft.  Mackinac,  148,  1884. 
Wiaaebagoue.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  842, 1867.  Wia- 
aebaygo.— Treaty  of  1829  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  996, 
1873.  Wiaaepaas.— Bluejacket _(1807)  quoted  bj 
Drake.  Tecuoiseh,  94,  1852.  wiaaraaaa.— Blue- 
jacket quoted  by  Brice,  Hist  Ft  Wayne,  178, 
1868.  Wiaaepeg.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  yiii,  804, 
1886.  Wiaaib^for-Gatschet  MS..  B.  A.  £.  f  Chip- 
pewa name),  wiaaipegoaek.— Shea,  Discov., 
xxiii,  1852. 

Winnebago.  An  Indian  village  on 
Wildcat  cr.,  Ind.,  destrojred  by  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Hopkins  in  1812; 
named  for  the  WinQebago  tribe,  which 
was  largely  represented  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tenskwatawa,  The  Ptophet 
It  contained  ''about  forty  houses,  many 
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of  them  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length, 
besides  many  temporary  huts  in  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.  The  settlement  was 
situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Langlois  reserve,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Lafayette.  It  was  often  called  Village 
du  Puant,  because  the  French  called  the 
Winnebago  Puari*,  i.  e.  *  fetid.*     (j.p.d.) 

Winnebegoshishiwininewak  ( '  |)eople  on 
Winnibigashish  lake' ).  A  division  of  the 
Chippewa  formerly  living  on  L.  Winnibi- 
gashish, Minn. 

Lake  Winnebafoihith  band.— Washington  treaty 
(1864)  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  259. 1873.  Winibigooioi- 
wininiw^f.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Winnebe- 
foahishi-wininewak.— Oatschet,  Chippewa  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882  (own  name).  Winnebtfoahiah.— Rep. 
Ind.  Aff.,  39,  1857. 

Winneoowet.  A  tribe  or  band,  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
formerly  living  in  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H. — Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  223,  1855. 

Winnefelly.  An  unidentified  Calapooya 
band  that  participated  in  the  Dayton 
treaty  of  1855.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  18, 
1873. 

Winnemeg.     See  Winamac. 

Winnemncca,  Sarah.  A  woman  of  the 
Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada,  commonly  called  a 
Paiut<*,  born  in  1844  in  th'e  vicinity  of 
Humboldt  lake,  and  known  after  mar- 
riage as  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkins. 
Her  father,  Winnemucca,  was  chief  of  the 
band  that  lived  about  Humboldt  and 
Pyramid  lakes,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
winnemucca* 8  band  (q.  v.).  Her  grand- 
father, who  was  also  a  chief,  accompanied 
Gen.  F'r^mont  into  California  and  was 
named  by  this  officer  * '  Captain  Truckee,  * ' 
by  which  designation  he  was  afterward 
known  to  the  whites  until  his  death,  about 
1859.  In  1860  Sarah  and  her  sister  were 
taken  to  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  and  placed  in  the 
Sisters'  school,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  but  a  few  weeks;  in  the  same 
year  the  band  which  included  her  people 
was  confineil  to  lands  about  Pyramid 
lake,  which,  in  1864,  were  formed  into  a 
reservation.  In  the  following  year  the 
family  lived  at  Dayton,  Nev.,  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  that 
Sarah's  mother  and  sister  Mary  died. 
About  186S  Sarah  began  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  Agent  Bateman  to  the  Sho- 
shoni,  and  later  ])ecame  interpreter  and 
8tu-)ut  for  (Jen.  O.  O.  Howard's  forces  dur- 
ing the  Paiute  and  Bannock  war  of  1877, 
when  no  Indian  man  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  risk  the  attendant  danger,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  her  father  and 
his  imme<liate  band  outof  the  hostile  Ban- 
nock camp  in  Oregon.  On  Jan.  26,  1880, 
she  wasaj>jK)inte<i  interpreter  at  Malheur 
agency,  Oreg.,  and  in  1881  conducteil  a 
school  for  Indian  children  at  Vancouver 
barracks,  Wash.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Wash- 


in^n  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  retnm  of  their  people 
from  the  Yakima  to  the  Malheur  res., 
which  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  the  plans  for  canring 
it  into  effect  were  thwarted  by  the  Yaki- 
ma agent.  In  1881-82  she  again  visited 
the  Last,  delivering  public  lectures  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  with  the  object  of 
making  known  the  story  and  the  trials  of 
her  people  and  of  arousing  gj^mpathy  in 
their  behalf,  hercomplainta  being  directed 
principally  against  the  Indian  agents. 
To  aid  in  this  effort  she  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  **  Life  Among  the  Piutes, 
Their  Wrongs  and  Claims,"  published  in 
1883.  In  the  meantime,  late  in  1881  or 
early  in  1882,  she  married  a  Lieutenant 
Hopkins.  Although  Sarah's  attacks  on 
the  Indian  agents  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal  brought  forth  countercharges  against 
her  character,  these  were  met  and  refate<l 
by  Gen.  Howard  and  other  military  oflS- 
cers  whona  she  had  aided  in  the  field. 

With  aid  received  during  one  of  her 
visits  to  Boston  lands  were  purchased  for 
her  near  the  present  Lovelock,  Nev.,  and 
an  Indian  school  was  established,  which 
she  conducted  for  3  years.  Here  her  hus- 
band died  of  tuberculosis  and  was  buried 
in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery.  Sarah  there- 
upon abandoned  the  school  and  went  to 
visit  her  sister  in  Monida,  Mont,  where 
she  died  Oct.  16,  1891  (infn  from  Mu» 
Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier,  Reno,  Nev., 
1905).  She  was  degenerate  in  her  later 
years. 

Winnemucca' s  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
under  chief  Winnemucca  ( *  The  Giver  M, 
formerly  dwelling  on  Smoke  cr.,  near 
Honey  lake,  n.  e.  Cal.,  and  eastward  to 
Pyramid,  Winnemucca,  and  Humboldt 
lakes,  Nev. ;  said  to  number  155  in  1859. 
In  1877  they  were  under  Malheur  agency, 
Oreg.,  numbering  150.     See  Kuv^tidika. 

Wanamuka'i  band.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576. 
1861.  Winnemucca' ■  Band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  172, 
1877.  Wun-a-muc-a't  band.— Dodge.  Ibid.,  18M. 
374.  1860. 

Winnepeianki.     A  tribe  or  l>and  of  the 

Pennacook  confederacy  formerly  living 

around  Winnepef?aukee  lake,  N.  H. 
WinnepesaokiM.— -Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,    222,    1855.    WiuMuaModcMg*.— 
Treaty  (1690)  in  Mass.  Hist,  See  Coll.,  3d  ».,  i, 
113,  1825. 

Winnepeskownk.  A  division  of  the 
Upeshipow  living  in  1770  on  East  Main 
r.,  Canada. — HuiShins  (1770)  quoted  by 
Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  n,  38, 1851. 

Winnisimmet.     A  Massachuset  village 

on  the  pite  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  Mass. 

The  chief,  Wonohaquaham,  with  nearly 

all  his  {)eople.  died  of  smallpox  in  1633. 
Winesemet.— -Moll,  map  in  Hamphreys,  Aoct.. 
1730.  Winiiemit.— Pinaieon  (1683)  Id  Mass.  HM. 
Soc.  (^ol  1.,  2d  H.,  VIII,  231, 1819.  Wiaisimvit— Brad- 
ford (ca:  IftSO),  ibid.,  4th  «.,  ill.  241,  1856.  Wini- 
•immit.— Williams  (1637),  Ibid..  VI,  218,  1863. 
Winneiemct— Prince  (1681).  ibid.,  2d  s..  vil,  29, 
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1818.  WiaaMiflMt.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  y,  194, 
1815.  WianiMmit— Barber.  Hist.  Goll.^9,  1839. 
Wiaaiaimet.— Josselyn  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc 
Ck)ll.,  8d8..  III.  322. 1833. 

Winoaok.  The  common  name  of  the 
single  village  of  the  Nottoway  in  1701 
(Lawson,  1709,  N.  0.,  383,  1860)  on  Not- 
taway  r.  (see  Weanoc),  and  on  the  s. 
border  of  Virginia,  in  Southampton  co. 

Winona  ('first-bom  child'  [if  a  Jprl], 
in  the  Suitee  dialect).  The  chief  village 
of  the  Kiyuksa  band  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  succeeded  by  the  present  town  of 
Winona,  Winona  co.,  Minn.  The  name 
was  introduced  to  the  readins  public  by 
Keating,  who  relates,  in  his  Narrative  of 
Long's  expedition  to  St.  Peters  r.,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  the  storv  of  a  Sioux  maiden 
who  committed  suicide  because  her  rela- 
tives sought  to  make  her  marry  against 

her  will.    See  HVnona. 
Weenonah.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  1858. 

Winooikeek.    A  village  occupied  by  the 

Scaticook  of  Hudson  r.  in  1699.    It  was 

in  Vermont,  on  L.  Champlain,  probably 

at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  r.,  on  a  spot 

that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 

same  Indians. 

Winooakedi.— vSohuyler  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 

Hiflt..  IV,  575, 1H54.    Wino<Mkoek.— Ibid. 

Winiaek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confedenuty,  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Iiapi)ahannock  r.,  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wintnn  ( *  Indians, '  *  people ' ) .  One  of 
the  2  divisions  of  the  Copehan  family, 
the  other  beine  the  Patwin.  The  Wintun 
territory  was  Dounded  on  the  n.  by  Mt 
Shasta  and  the  domain  of  the  Lutuamian 
and  Shastan  familii^s;  on  the  s.  b v  a  line 
running  fn^m  the  e.  boundary,  about  10 
m.  E.  of  Sacramento  r.,  due  w,  through 
Jacinto  and  the  headwaters  of  Ston^  cr., 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal.,  to  Kulanapan  territory. 
The  E.  boundary  l>egan  at  the  headwaters 
of  Bear  cr..  bearing  s.  some  miles  e.  of 
and  parallel  to  McCloud  r.  From  Pit  r. 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Redding  they  oc- 
cupied a  triangular  area  b.  of  tlie  Sacra- 
mento. On  the  w.  the  Wintun  territory 
was  bounded  by  that  of  the  Kulanapan, 
Yukian,  Chimarikan,  and  C^uoratean 
families,  and  the  Wailaki  tribe. 

The  Wintun  division  of  the  Copehan 
family  is  rather  homogeneous,  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  chanurteristics  of  the 
tribes  presenting  comparatively  slight  va- 
riations. Powers  thoaght  the  Wintun 
were  original Iv  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
tribe  for  the  whole  of  n.  California  below 
Mt  Shasta.  Physically  they  were  inclined 
to  obesity;  they  were  indifferent  hunters 
but  good  fishermen,  and  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  dried  salmon.  Roots  of 
various  kinds,  manzanita  berries,  piflon 
nuts,  and  acorns  were  used  as  foo(i;  and 
according  to  Powers  clover  was  eaten  in 
great  quantities  in  the  blossoming  season. 


Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement.  W  in- 
tun  marriage  was  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter and  the  man  seldom  paid  for  his  bride. 
The  dead  were  buried  in  ordinary  graves, 
the  bodies  being  doubled  up  and  wrapped 
in  mats  or  skins.  The  Wintun  language 
presents  many  agreements  with  that  of 
the  Patwin  division,  vocabularies  show- 
ing about  a  third  of  the  words  to  be  com- 
mon to  both.  For  the  Wintim  subdi- 
visions, see  Copehan  Family. 
Xhatukeyu.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,   1905  (name 

fiven  by  Shasta  of  Salmon  r.) .  Waw<h.~PowerB, 
nds.  of  W.  Nevada,  MS.,  14,  1876  (•■trangere*: 
Paiute  name  for  all  Sacramento  r.  tribes)7wia- 
toon.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  630,  1874. 
Wlntu.— Curtin,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Wia-t^.— 
Powers  in  Ctont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  229,  1877. 
Xatakwiwa.— R.  B.  Dixon,  infn,  1905  (Shasta 
name  for  a  Wintun  Indian). 

Winyaw.  One  of  the  small  tri  bes  living 
on  lower  Pedee  r.  and  its  tributaries  in 
South  Carolina.  Of  their  language  noth- 
ing is  known,  and  very  little  else  is  re- 
corded concerning  them,  as  they  were 
never  prominent  m  history.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  from  their  associations 
that  they  were  of  Siouan  affinity.  They 
dwelt  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Pedee  near 
its  mouth,  about  opposite  the  Waccamaw. 
The  2  tribes  were  first  mentioned  in  1715 
as  being  neighbors  and  as  receiving  am- 
munition from  theCheraw,whoattempted 
to  induce  them  to  join  ina  lea^e  against 
the  English.  Gov.  Johnson  in  1715  re- 
ported them  as  having  one  village,  with  a 
population  of  106.  After  this  they  drop 
from  histor>%  becoming  extinct  as  a  tri  be. 

Weenee*.— Rivers,  Hist.  8.  C.,  86, 1856.  Wenaaw.— 
Johnson  (1715)  in  Rivers,  Hist.  8.  C,  94,  1874. 
Wineaus.— ratter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rer.,  ii.  261, 
1886.  Winnh— Map  of  8.  C,  1760  (mi.Mprint). 
Winyaws.— Mills.  Hist.  8.  C.  108, 1826.  Winyo.— 
Bowen,  Map  of  Brit.  Am.  Plantations,  1760. 
Wjrniaws.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  89, 1836. 

Wiokemae  ( Tft^o</i?fnae,  *  whom  no  one 
dares  to  look  at ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Tsawa- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Kep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  3:^1,  1897. 

Wipho  ( Wip-ho).     The  site  of  a  tradi- 
tional settlement  of  early  llopi  clans  at  a 
spring  a  few  miles  n.  e.  of  Walpi  pueblo,  . 
N.  B.  Ariz. 

Weepo.— Donaldson,  Moqiii  Pueblo  Inds.,  47. 1803. 
Wipho.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  18, 1891. 

Wlroani.    See  WerouKince, 

Wiiakedjak.    See  Nanabozho, 

Wiieoniini.    A  name  occasionally  used 

to  designate  the  group  of  tribes  living  on 

the  banks  of  Wisconsin  r.,  including  the 

Sauk,  Foxes,  and  others. 
Onisoousiiui.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  128.  1816 
(misprint).  Oucsoonsias.—Le  Sueur  (1695)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  95.  1861.  Oaisoonsias.— Smith,  Bou- 
quet Exped.,  69,  1766.  BiakoBohe.—French  doc. 
fl6K9)  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc  Hiat.,  ix,  418,  1855. 
Omtkonohes. — Ibid. 

Wishoko.  The  Turkey-buzzard  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

Wiooko  winwit.— Fewkes  in  mh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900.  Wi-co-ko  wui-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  VII,  40r>.  1894.  Wu-so'-ko.  -Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 
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WUhoik.  A  small  tribe,  whose  name 
Powell  adopted  for  the  Wiehoskan  lin- 
guistic family,  on  the  coast  of  n.  California 
about  Humboldt  bay.  The  word  seems 
to  be  a  misapplication  of  their  own  name 
for  their  Athapascan  neighbors,  Wishashk, 
Wiyut  (see  below) ,  which  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  an  equivalent,  is  therefore 
probably  a  better  term  than  Wishosk, 
though  not  entirely  exact.  The  Wishosk 
territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Mad  r.,  lat.  41^,  to  a  short  distance  above 
Blue  Lake;  thence  the  boundary  followed 
the  watershed,  between  the  streams  that 
flow  into  Humboldt  bay  and  those  that 
drain  into  Mad  and  £el  rs.,  southward  to 
Eel  r.,  probably  slightly  below  Fortuna 
(though  some  accounts  make  the  Wishosk 
territory  extend  up  Eel  r.  to  the  mouth 
of  Van  Duzen  fork),  and  across  it  to  the 
Bear  River  range,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary,   back  to  the  coast 

?erhaps  5  or  6  m.  n.  of  C.  Mendocino, 
his  territory  included  Lindsey,  Jacoby, 
Freshwater,  and  Salmon  crs.,  and  Elk  and 
Salt  rs.  The  entire  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wishosk  is  scarcely  30  m.,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  12 
or  14  m.  As  this  limited  territory  is 
heavily  timbered  with  redwood,  tlie 
people  lived  almost  exclusively  along  the 
edge  of  salt  w^ater  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
two  larger  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean 
in  their  domain.  For  this  reason  the 
Wishosk  probably  depended  less  on 
acorns  for  food  than  most  of  the  tribes  of 
California,  products  of  the  sea,  including 
the  fish  that  ran  up  the  streams,  consti- 
tuting their  chief  source  of  subsistence. 

The  Wishosk  were  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  Athai)ascan  tribes,  except  at 
the  N.,  where  lower  Mad  r.  formed  the 
boundary  between  themselves  and  the 
coast  Yurok.  The  Wishosk  call  the  Atha- 
pascan languages  WishVlak,  the  Yurok  lan- 
guage DenahvatelaL  For  themselves  as 
a  Ixxiy  they  have,  like  the  other  tribes  of 
N.  w.  California,  no  geographic  or  specific 
name,  calling  themselves  simply  'peo- 
ple.* They  call  their  language,  however, 
as  distinct  from  other  languages,  SuUVtelik. 
They  recognize  3  divisions  in  their  coun- 
try: the  territories  about  Mad  r.,  Hum- 
boldt bay,  and  Eel  r.,  which  they  call 
Batawa^t,  Wiki'',  and  Wi^yat,  respe(!- 
tively.  On  the  addition  of  -daredalUl 
these  terms  denote  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts; thus  Wiki'daredaliU  are  the  people 
living  on  Humboldt  bay.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  geographically  natural  and 
convenient  names,  and  did  not  reflect  any 
real  political  divisions.  As  was  customary 
in  N.  w.  California  the  only  organization 
of  a  political  or  8o<nal  nature  that  they 
possessed  consisted  of  village  settlements. 
They  showed  no  trace  o?  a  toteniic  or 
gentile  system.    They  spoke  only  one 


dialect;  the  distinction  between  the 
Viard  and  the  Wiyot  rests  on  faulty 
orthography.  The  general  name  for 
them  and  their  country  among  the 
neighboring  tribes  is  some  form  of  the 
word  Wiyot;  the  Yurok  call  them  Wejfel; 
the  Karok,  Waiyat;  the  Sinkyone,  the 
Athapascans  about  the  lower  8.  fork  of 
Eel  r.,  call  them  DUwiakne  and  their 
country  WeycU, 

The  whole  Humboldt  bay  region  was 
rapidly  settled  by  the  whit^  after  1850. 
The  Wishosk  suffered  considerably  at 
their  hands,  a  large  party  being  massa- 
cred on  Indian  id.,  near  Eureka,  on  a 
mistaken  suspicion.  The  numbers  of  the 
Wishosk  were  placed  at  800  in  1853,  but 
all  figures  are  only  estimates.  At  present 
there  survive  about  70,  who  live  m  their 
original  country  without  reeo^ition  by 
the  Government,  supporting  memselves 
by  civilized  labor. 

In  general  culture  the  Wishosk  re- 
sembled the  tribes  of  the  lower  Klamath 
and  Trinitv.  They  had  saoare  board 
houses  with  gabled  roofs  built  about 
excavations,  r^wood  canoes,  and  twined 
basketry,  similar  in  all  essentials  to  those 
of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa.  The 
women  also  tattooed  their  chins.  They 
lacked  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the  Jump- 
ing or  Woodpecker  dance  of  these  three 
tril^es.  They  had  a  puberty  ceremonv 
for  girls,  that  includeil  dancing.  Accord- 
ing to  their  mythology  the  creator  was 
Gudatrigakwitl,  *  Above-old-man.'  This 
deity  is  more  distinctly  a  creator  than 
most  of  the  corresponding  mjrthological 
characters  of  other  tribes  of  n.  w.  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  whole  but  little  is  known 
about  the  religion  of  the  Wishosk.  Their 
language  is  also  very  little  known.  It  is 
comi)lex  and  obscure,  and  appears  to  re- 
semble the  adjacent  Yurok  in  general 
structure,  but  to  be  an  entirely  unrelated 

and  independent  family.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Dilwifthne.— A.  L.'Kroeber,  InrD.  1904  (Slnkyone 
name  for  the  Winhosk  and  their  langriuure). 
Eumbolt  Bay  Indians.— U.  S.  Stat..  XII,  199. 1861 
Koquilth.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  £thnol.,  in.  100, 
1877  (piven  as  a  Wishosk  division).  Ko-wiltk.-~ 
Powell ,  ibid . ,  478.  Ook-oo-witth.— Buchanan  { 18fiS) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th  Ck>ng..  3d  seas.,  2i 
1857.  SoloUuck.— Ibid..  23  (cf.  ^ulaieUk  follow- 
iuK  )■  Sulatelik.— A.  L.  Kroeoer.  infn,  1904  (used 
by  the  Wishosk  to  designate  their  own  langna^; 
it  coraes  nearer  to  being  a  tribal  name  for  them- 
Rclves  than  any  other  term).  Waiyat— Ibid. 
(Karok  name).  Walla-Walloo.— Qibbs  (1851)  in 
Soho<^loraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  183,  1858  (said  to 
be  so  fuUed  by  the  tribes  to  the  N.).  Wtt 
Shotch.— Buchanan,  op.  cit.,  24.  Weyat— A.  L 
Knn^ber,  infn,  1904  (Sinkyone  name  for  WIshoRk 
country).  Weyet-  Ibid.  (Yurok  name).  Wish- 
oik.— (JibbR,  op.  cit. 

Wishoskan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
represented  by  the  Wishosk  Indiaiu 
(a.  v.). 

:>.wi8h-o»k.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI.  422, 1 8.'>3  (given  as  the  name  of  adialecton  Mad 
r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  ■» Wish-oak.— Powell  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  478, 1877  (vocabularies of 
Wish-osk,  Wi-yot,  and  Ko-wilth);  Qatachet  in 
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Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  162,  1877  (indicates  area  occu- 
pied by  family);  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
fez,  1877.  >Wee-yot.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  422, 1853  (given  as  the  name  of  a  dia- 
lect on  Eel  r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  X  WeiUpek.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  77,  1866 
(includes  Weyot  and  Wiahosk) ;  Latham,  Opus- 
cula,  343, 1860.  <Klamath.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am..  475, 1878  (cited  as 
incl uding  Patawats,  Weeyots,  Wishosks) .  - With- 
oUan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  132, 1891. 

Wishram.  Formerly  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit,  and  now  their  chief 
fishing  settlement;  situated  on  (Columbia 
r.,  about  5  m.  aljove  The  Dalles,  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  said  to  have  contained  as 
many  as  4(X)  inhabitants  at  one  time,  but 
now  fewer  than  150,  the  total  population 
of  the  tribe,  live  there. 

HiculttiU.— Wilkes  in  U.  9.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  388, 


1846.     Hi^lu'idix-.— Edward    Sapir.    infn,    1908 
(proper     name).      "Wisham. — Wilkes,  "** 

Wiitnqfun.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A 


op.     cit. 

.  .  E.,  740, 

1896.  'Wushuum.— Dorsey  in   Am.  Anthr.,  viii, 
475,1906. 

Wishtonwish.  A  species  of  prairie-dog, 
Cynortiya  ludovicianuSj  of  the  Missouri 
region  and  westward  and  southward. 
These  animals  utter  a  sharp  chirp,  which 
is  called  barking,  and  hence  their  name 
of  **dog."  They  live  in  burrows,  and 
large  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
same  localitv,  forming  communities  which 
hunters  call  **dog  towns."  The  name 
under  consideration  was  applied  by  the 
Caddoan  tribes  of  Louisiana  from  the  cry 
uttered  by  the  animals.  **  As  you  ap- 
proach their  towns,"  says  Lieut.  Pike, 
**you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry 
oi  * wishionwvih^  (from  which  they  derive 
their  name  with  the  Indians),  uttered  in 
a  shrill  and  piercing  manner."  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  in  his  works  **The  Wept 
of  Wishtonwish"  and  **The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  erroneously  applied  the  name 
to  the  whippoorwill.  (w.  r.  a. ) 

Wiskala  ( '  sand .  *  — K roel>er ) .   A  former 

village  of  the  Awani  at  the  foot  of  the 

**  Royal  Arches";  it  was  the  uppermost 

village  in  Yosemite  vallev,  Mariposa  co., 

Cal.    . 

Wi«j6lla.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  333,  1874. 
WiakaU.~A.  L.  Krf>eber.  Inf'n,  1905.  Wi»-kul'- 
la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  365.  1877. 

Wiikinky.  One  of  the  officers  or  gov- 
emino:  council  of  the  Tammany  Soiuety 
(q.  V. )  of  the  city  of  New  York.  William 
Mooney,  the  founder  of  the  society,  bor- 
rowing the  general  scheme  of  the  organi- 
zation from  the  Saint  Tammany  societies 
already  in  existence,  called  its  meeting- 
place  the  **  wigwam" ;  its  head,  the  * 'great 
rather"  (afterward  the**  grand  sachem"); 
its  council  of  twelve,  '*  sachems";  its  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  a  *'  sagamore  " ;  and  its 
doorkeeper  a  "  wiskinkie."  This  last- 
named  word  was  obtained  by  Mooney 
from  Capt.  Carver's  Travels,  which  had 
been  published  shortly  previous  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society,  and  in  which, 
in  an  Old  Algonkin  vocabulary,  it  ap- 


pears, in  the  form  vjishinkhie.,  as  a  name 
for  *  eyes'  (lit.  *  his  eye' J.       (w.  b,q.) 

Wiliatiimewag.  A  village,  apparently 
on  Connecticut  r.,  in  central  Massachu- 
setts in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  308, 188L 

Wiiiomanohuli.    A  former  Hupa  village 

on  or  near  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Wis'-so-miui-oliiih.— Powers  in  Ck>nt  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  111,73,1877. 

WiitonwiBh.    See  Witildonwish. 

Witaotina  (* dwellers  on  the  island*). 
A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band. — Dorsey  (after 
Ashley )  in  15th Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216, 1897. 

Witawasiyataotina  ( *  village  at  the  north 
island ' ).     A  Sisseton  Sioux  band. 
WiUwaxiyata.— Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  Jan.  18, 
1886.    Wito-wAsiTata-otina.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £  .  216,  1897. 

Witchah  ( *  turkey ' ) .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Weto«iu-Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70, 1909.    Witoha'h 
Uha.-Gatschet,Uchee  MS.,B.  A.  £.,  1885  («' tur- 
key gens'). 

Witchcraft  Witchcraft  may  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  controlling  the  will  and  well- 
being  of  another  person  by  supernatural 
or  occult  means,  usually  to  his  detriment 
If  shamans  possessed  supernatural  powers 
that  could  be  exerted  beneficially,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  they  might  also 
be  exerted  with  injurious  results,  and 
therefore  where  shamanism  was  most 
highly  developed  the  majority  of  supposed 
witches,  or  rather  wizards,  were  shamans. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that 
anybody  might  practice  witchcraft  if  he 
knew  the  proper  formulae,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  shaman  is  often  repre- 
sented as  causing  sickness  in  order  to 
bring  himself  practice,  the  distinction 
between  the  legitimate  exercise  of  sha- 
manistic  powers  and  witchcraft  seems 
always  to  nave  been  recognized. 

One  mode  of  bewitching  was  similar  to 
that  employed  in  Europe  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  wizard  would  possess  himself 
of  a  lock  of  the  victim's  hair,  parings  from 
his  nails,  some  of  his  saliva,  a  bit  of  the 
clothing  he  had  worn,  especially  such  as 
had  absorbed  his  perspiration,  a  fra^^ment 
left  after  he  had  eaten,  some  of  his  imple- 
ments, or  other  personal  belongings,  and 
by  treating  them  in  certain  ways  would 
bring  on  him  local  or  general  sickness 
or  some  other  misfortune.  It  was  said 
that  the  wizard  could  affect  any  part  if  he 
obtained  something  taken  from  it  Thus 
sore  throat  might  be  brought  about  or 
a  man  made  to  **spit  himself  to  death" 
by  means  of  a  little  saliva,  and  headache 
might  be  induced  through  a  few  hairs. 
A  Tlingit  wizard  having  obtained  one  of 
these  articles  would  make  a  little  image 
of  his  victim  and  torture  it  in  just  that 
part  which  he  desired  to  harm.  A 
woman  envious  of  another  who  was  a 
good  weaver  might  try  to  destroy  her 
skill  by  torturing  the  hands  of  the  effi^, 
and  so  with  other  parts.    Very  much  me 
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same  custom  was  recorded  by  Alexander 
Henry  among  the  Chipj^wa,  except  that 
the  figure  was  outlined  in  sand,  ashes,  or 
clay.  The  K  wakiutl  wizard  stuffed  articles 
obtained  from  his  victim  into  the  mouth, 
nose  and  ears  of  a  corpse,  or  in  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  bewitching,  called 
e^ib'a,  into  human  bones  and  skulls. 
Ihawson's  description  of  this  particular 
form  is  as  follows: 

"An  endeavor  is  first  made  to  procure 
a  lock  of  hair,  some  saliva,  a  piece  of  the 
sleeve  and  of  the  neck  of  the  dress,  or  of 
the  rim  of  the  hat  or  headdress  which  has 
absorbed  the  perspiration  of  the  person 
to  be  bewitched.  These  are  placed  with 
a  small  piece  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  a 
dead  man,  dried  and  roasted  before  the 
fire,  and  rubl^ed  and  pounded  together. 
The  mixture  is  then  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
skin  or  cloth,  which  is  covered  over  with 
spruce  gum.  The  little  package  is  next 
placed  in  a  human  lx)ne,  which  is  broken 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  carefully 
tied  together  and  put  within  a  human 
skull.  This  again  is  placed  in  a  box, 
which  is  tied  up  and  gummed  over  and 
then  buried  in  the  ground  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ]>e  barely  covered.  A  fire  is  next 
built  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  on  the  top 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  warm  the  whole. 
Then  the  evilly  disposed  man,  beating 
his  head  against  a  tree,  names  and  de- 
nounces his  enemy.  This  is  done  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning  and  in  secret, 
and  is  frequently  repeated  till  the  enemy 
dies.  The  actor  must  not  smile  or  laugh, 
and  must  talk  as  little  as  possible  till  the 
spell  has  worked.  If  a  man  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  is  being  practiced  on  in 
this  way,  he  or  his  friends  must  endeavor 
to  find  the  deposit  and  f»refullv  unearth 
it.  Kough  handling  of  the  rx)x  may 
prove  immediately  fatal.  It  is  then  cau- 
tiously unwrapped  and  the  contents  are 
thrown  into  the  sea.  If  the  evilly  dis- 
posed person  was  discovered,  he  was  in 
former  years  immediately  killed.  If,  after 
making  up  the  little  package  of  relics  as 
above  noted,  it  is  put  into  a  frog,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  tied  up  before  it  is  re- 
leased, a  peculiar  sickness  is  produced, 
which  causes  the  abdomen  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  sorcery  is  directed  to 
swell." 

Breaking?  the  spell  by  separating  the 
articles  employe<i  to  effect  it  and  throw- 
ing them  into  tiie  sea  was  common  to  the 
TImgit,  and  ])r()bably  other  trilxis  on  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  as  well.  There  was  a 
special  set  of  jjorsons  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  whose  business  was  to  undo  the 
wizard's  work.  These  went  through  the 
same  ceremonies  as  the  wizard  himself, 
but  ended  by  putting  everything  into  the 
fire.  This,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication bv  fire. 


Probably  the  most  common  method  of 
bewitching  was  to  inject  a  spearpoint, 
arrowpoint,  piece  of  bone,  or  similar  ob- 
ject into  the  body,  either  by  symbolic 
propulsion  or  by  exerting  mental  energy. 
Thus  the  Ntlakyapamuk  shaman  shot  the 
nasal  bones  of  the  deer  into  a  person  bv 
means  of  his  guardian  spirits  or  his 
thoughts.  A  shaman  might  also  draw 
out  the  soul  from  a  person  and  send  a  spirit 
of  a  snake  or  other  animal  into  him  that 
would  prevent  him  from  killing  animals. 
Wizards  were  often  supposed  to  be  able 
to  assume  the  forms  of  animids  them- 
selves, and  other  remarkable  feats  were 
attributed  to  them. 

Taking  the  North  American  peoples  as  a 
whole,  no  crime  seems  to  have  been  more 
quickly  or  more  severely  punished  than 
witchcraft,  mere  suspicion  being  often 
equivalent  to  conviction  and  execution,  al- 
though bloodshed  might  follow  if  the  vic- 
tim's family  were  strong.  The  Tsimshian 
suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  np  and 
starve<l  until  he  confessed,  when  he  was 
driven  into  the  sea  in  order  to  exj^el  the  evil 
spirit.  If  he  refused  to  confess,  he  was 
starved  to  death  or  exposed  on  the  beach 
at  low  tide  until  the  water  rose  over  him. 
The  Tlingit  wizard  was  8tarve<l  for  some 
time,  but  liberated  finally  if  he  refuse<l 
to  confess.  In  the  alternative  case  all 
that  was  done  was  to  force  him  to  take 
Clie  bundle  through  which  he  had  oper- 
ated and  scatter  it  in  the  ocean.  Among 
the  Haida  witchcraft  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  mice  which  had  got  inside  of  a 
person's  body,  and  if  these  could  be  ex- 
pelled he  might  be  restored  to  his  right 
mind.  There  were  said  to  be  as  many 
as  ten  of  these  mice  sometimes,  one  of 
which  (the  last  to  leave)  was  a  white  one. 
The  charge  of  witchcraft  was  not  only 
brought  against  individuals  but  entire 
towns  and  tribes,  and  in  the  S.  W.  the 
peoi)le  of  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Awatobi 
were  destroyed  on  this  ground.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  influence  on  religious 
rites  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Powamu 
ceremony  of  the  Hopi  was  undertaken  U) 
relieve  the  land  from  the  bewitchment  of 
winter.     See  Oyaron.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Withlacoochee  (m-lak-uchi^  'little  Wi- 
lako'  [Withlako],  i.  e.  'little  great 
water').  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Withlacoochee  r.,  probably  in  Citrus  or 
Sumter  co.,  Fla 

Weecockoogce.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  ?2,  1854. 

Withlacoocheetalof a  (tal 6fa  = ' town ' ) . 

A  former  Seminole  town  between  8t  Marks 

and  Ocklocknee  rs.,  probably  in  Wakulla 

CO.,  Fla. 

Wethoecuchytalofa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec 
War.  307. 1822.  Wi-'U-ku-toi  talofa.— F.  Q.  Speck, 
infn.  1907  (correct form;  tc=ch). 

Withlako  (wi-lako,  /great  waterM.    A 

former  Seminole  village,  4  m.  from 
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Clinch's  battle  ground  of  Dec.  31,  1835, 
in  N.  E.  Hernando  co.,  Fla.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  in  1836. 
Oaceola's  Town.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  207,  18S6. 
Ouithloko.— Ibid.  PowelU  town.— Drake,  Bk. 
IndB.,  bk.  IV,  85, 1848. 

Witiohquaom.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  perhaps  near  Susquehanna  r.,  in 
8.  Pennsylvania.— Evans  (1707)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1843. 

Witukomnom.    A  division  of  the  Yuki 

of  N.  California,  living  s.  of  Middle  fork 

of  Eel  r.  in  Eden  valley  and  s.  to  South 

Eel  r.     Their  dialect  differed  somewhat 

from  that  of  the  Ukomnom  and  other 

divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper. 

Spanish  Tuki.— Powers  in  ConU  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 

136,  1877.    Witukomnom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn, 

1905. 

WiwaBh.  That  part  of  the  Nanticoke 
who  remained  in  Maryland  when  the 
main  l)ody  moved  northward.  In  1792 
they  numbered  perhaps  30  or  40  souls,  in 
a  village  of  7  houses  called  Locust  Neck- 
town,  on  Choptank  r.  in  Dorchester  co. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
53,  1836. 

Wiweakam  ( Wi^waffam,  *  true  frog 
tribe*).  Two  Lekwiltok  gentes,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Wiwekae  sept,  the  other 
to  the  Kueha.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  between  the  people 
bearing  this  name  and  those  called 
Wikae.  The  population  of  each  is 
enumerated  separately  in  the  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  reports,  and  in  1909  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  division  was 
placed  at   77.     In  1885  their  principal 

town  was  called  Tatapowis.  (j.  b.  s.) 
Weewaikun.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Weowok.— 
Ibid.  We-wai-ai-kun.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  270,  1888. 
We-wark-kun.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
We-way-a-kum.- Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  An.,  119, 
1880.  wi'waffam.— Boas  In  Mem.  Am.  Hub.  Nat 
Hist.,  V,  pt.  II,  318,  1902.  Wi-wai-ai-kum.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  864,  1897.  Wi'wiakam.- Boa8  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  65, 1890.  Wi'w8aqam.— 
Boaa  in  Petermanns  Mittoil..  pt.  5,  131.  1887. 
Wi'-we-ekum.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  65,  1887.  Wi-wi-kun.— Tolmle  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  1884. 

Wiwekae    {WVwetfaey    *the  We^qaes/ 

from  an  ancestor  of  that  name).     A  sept 

of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  between  Bute 

and  Loughborough  inlets,  Brit.  Ck)l.     Its 

gentes,  according  to  Boas,  are:  Gvigyil- 

kam,  Gyeksem,  Wiweakam,  and  a  fourth, 

the  name  of  which  is  unknown.    Their 

principal  town,  according  to  Dawson,  is 

Tsakwalooin,  at  C.  Mudge.    Pop.  103  in 

1910. 

M-Wai-ai-kai.-Can.  Ind.  Aff..  435, 1896  (misprint). 
Waiwaiaikai.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  41.  1909.  We-wai-ai- 
kai.— Ibid.,  189, 1884.  We-wark-ka.- Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Weway-a-kay.— Sproat  in 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  149,  1879.  We-way-a-ky.— Powell, 
Ibid.,  119,  1880.  Wi-wai-ai-kai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
862.  1895.  Wiwayiki.— Brit.  C^l.  map,  1872.  ^Bl- 
we-eke.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oo.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  65, 1887.  Wi'-wekae.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  55,  1890.  Wi'weqae.— Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331. 1897.  Wi'wSq'aS.— Boaa 
in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  xvii,  pt.  5, 181, 1887. 


Wiyahawir  (  WV-ya-ha-wir).    A  former 

village  of  the  Kikatsik  Shasta  on  the 

right  bank  of  Shasta  r.,  below  Montague, 

Siskiyou  co. ,  Cal.    The  name  ( We-o-how ) 

was  incorrectly  applied  by  Steele  (Ind. 

Aff.  Rep.  1864, 120, 1865)  to  all  the  Shasta 

occupying  the  e.  side  of  Shasta  r.,  giving 

it  as  tneir  own  name.  (b.  b.  d.) 

We-o-how.— Steele,  op.  cit  (said  to  mean  'stone 
bouse,'  from  the  large  cave  in  their  country). 

Wiyakaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  sand'). 
A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. — Dorsey 
(after  Ashley)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
216,  1897. 

Wiyat  ThenamegivenbytheWishoek, 
a  small  group  of  the  coast  oi  n.  California, 
to  that  part  of  their  territory  about  the 
lower  course  of  Eel  r.,  and  applied  by 
several  authors  to  the  Wishosk  people 
dwelling  in  that  section  or  to  the  family 
as  a  whole.  Waiyat  is  the  Karok  name 
for  the  Wishosk  (q.  v.). 
▼eeards.— Powers,  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Racea,  i,  446, 1874.  Yiard.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  ni,  101, 1877.  We^-yot.— Qlbbs  (1851)  in 
8choolcraftJ[nd.  Tribes,  m.  434, 1853.  we-yot— 
Ibid.,  138.    wi-yot.— Powers,  op.  cit.,  478. 

Wiiikuto  ( *  Pine  Shooter ' ) .  The  great 
chief  of  the  Sioux  when  Hennepin  (who 
referred  to  him  as  Ouasicoude)  was  amone 
them  in  1680.  His  home  was  at  the  head 
of  Rum  r.,  Minn.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  good  man,  who  protected  the 
French  from  the  cupidity  of  some  of 
the  other  chiefs.  When  fiennepin  and 
Du  Luth  were  aboat  to  return  to  Canada, 
Wizikute  supplied  them  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  oats,  and  **  with  a  pencil,  he 
marked  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
I  had  left,  the  course  that  we  were  to 
keep  for  4()0  leagues  together.  In  short, 
this  natural  geographer  described  our 
way  so  exactly  that  this  chart  served  us 
as  well  as  an}^  compass  could  have  done, 
for  by  observing  it  punctually  we  arrivea 
at  the  place  designed  without  losing  our 
way  in  the  least. "  (  d.  b.  ) 

Woapikamiknnk    (^  at  the  place  where 

there  is  much  white  earth.' — Gerard). 

The  largest  of  6  Delaware  villages  in  the 

valley  of  White  r.,  Ind.,  probably  settled 

after  1 795.    Their  Indiana  lands  were  sold 

in  1818. 

Wapemlnikink.— Brinton,  Len&p6  Leg.,  124, 1885. 

Woapikamiknnk.— Ibid..  124. 

Wocoon.  A  small  tribe  formerly  inhab- 
iting E.  North  Carolina,  related  linguistic- 
all  v  to  the  Catawba,  hence  of  Siouan  stock. 
All  that  is  known  of  them  is  recorded  by 
Lawson.  who  states  that  about  1710  they 
lived  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscarora  on  the 
lower  Neuse  in  2  villages,  Yupwauremaa 
and  Tooptatmeer,  having  120  warriors. 
In  his  map  of  1709,  reproduced  bv  Hawks 
(Hist.  No.  Car.,  ii,  104,  1859),  he  places 
them  between  Neuse  r.  and  one  of  its 
afifluents,  perhaps  about  the  present 
Goldsboro,  Wayne  co.  They  joined  the 
Tuscarora  against  the  whites  in  the  war 
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of  1711-13,  as  is  learned  from  incidental 

references  in  colonial  documents,  and  it 

IB  probable  that  they  were  extin^i^oished 

as  a  tribe  by  that  war.    The  remnant 

may  have  fled  n.  with  the  Tuscarora  or 

have  joined  the  Catawba  (  Mooney ,  Siouan 

Tribes  of  the  East,  65,  1894).     Lawson 

preserved  a  vocabulary  of  150  words  of 

their  language,  which  shows  that  it  was 

closely  related  to  the  Catawba,  although 

the  two  tribes  were  separated  by  neany 

200  miles. 

Wmom.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Bee.  War.  146,  1822. 
Waoooam.— Ibid.  Wacoon.— Doc.  of  1712  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Rec.,  I,  891,  1886.  Waoon.— Lawson,  map  of 
1709,  in  Hawks,  Hist.  ^ .  C,  ii,  104, 1859.  Woooon.— 
Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  878.  1860.  Wooooao.— 
Coues  and  Kingsley,  Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt  6, 
156, 1883.  Wooona.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Kv., 
I,  Introd.,  23,  1824.  Wokkon. —Drake,  Bk.  Ind., 
xii,  1848.  Woooon.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
401, 1853.  Workona.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
I.  445, 1860. 

Wohawa.    See  Hopehood. 

Wohkpotiit  (  Wohk^po  Untf  obsolete  name 
for  *  white  wolf).  A  family  K^np  of 
Cheyenne,  consisting  of  mixed  Sutaio 
and  Heviqsnipahis.  They  take  their 
name  from  a  chief. 

Wohk'  po  tsit.— <irlnnell,  Social  Onr.  Cheyennesi 
186. 1900.  W6opotsX't— Mooney  in  Handbook  Am. 
Inds.,  I,  256,  IWI.  WoqpotaXt— Mooney  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  i,  pt.  6,  facing  pi.  xii,  1907. 
Toung-White-Wolf.— Dorsey  in  Field  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthr.  ser.,  ix,  no.  2,  62, 1905. 

Wohnamis  (  Woxud^mts),  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  K  wakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Wokas.  A  farinaceous  food  made  by 
the  Klamath  from  the  seeds  of  the  great 
yel low  water-1  il y  ( Nymph xa  pdifstj^ila ) : 
from  uv^'kaSf  the  Lutuamian  name  for 
the  plant  or  its  seeil.— Ooville  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1902,  725-729,  1903. 

Woketamosi.  A  division  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (Ueckewelder  quoted  by  Brinton, 
LenApS  Leg-»  30, 1885) ;  not  the  Piqua,  but 
possibly  the  Mequachake,  Chillicothe,  or 
jKiskopogi. 

Wokodot  ( Wo-kc/'dot) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  site  of  Nevada  City,  Ne- 
vada CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Woksihitaniu  (  Wokm^hildniUy  *  kit-fox 
men,' sing.  Woksi^hildn^).  A  warrior  so- 
ciety of  the  Cheyenne  (q.  v. ) ;  sometimes 
also  known  as  Motsonitiiniu,  *  Flint  men.* 
They  received  their  name  Kit-fox  men 
on  account  of  a  ceremonial  club,  with 
pendent  skin  of  a  kit-fox,   carried  by 

their  leaders.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Hoof  Rattle.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub. 
99,  15, 1906  h:)robably  Identical).  Wokri'hitaniu— 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Aaao.,  i,  412, 1907. 

WokBoyudBhi.    A  former  Upper  Creek 

town,  probably  on  lower  Coosa  r.,  below 

Wetumpka,  in  Elmore  co,,  Ala. 
Wack»oyoohe«i.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.    Waksoyoohees.— Census  of 
1832  cited  by  Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  IfiO, 
1884.    Woksoyn'dMhi.— Oatschet.  ibid. 

WolaBatnz.    A  Kaivuhkhotana  village 

on  the  E.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  on  a 


small  stream  n.  of  Kaiyuk  r.  Wolasatox 
was  an  Indian  who  alone  escaped  mas- 
sacre at  Nulato  in  1851  and  afterward  had 

his  barrabora  at  this  spot. 
WelaMtaz.—DalI,  Alaska,  map,  1870.  WalMtaz.— 
Allen,  Rep.,  map,  1887. 

Woiaii  ( Wo'lcun).  A  Yoknts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  which  probably  redded  in  or 
near  the  Kaweah  delta,  Cal.  They  joined 
in  the  treaty  of  May  80, 1851,  and  were  as- 
signed to  a  reservation  between  Kaweah 

and  King  rs. 

Ve-la-fti.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  Sad  Cooff., 
spec,  seas.,  225, 1858.  Wo'laai.— Kioeber  in  UmV. 
Ca\.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  no.  b,  1907. 
Wo-la-fti.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  782,  18B9L 
Wo-lasa-i.^Johnston  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc  61,  Sad 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23, 1862. 

Wolf  Lying  Down.    See  Sleepma  Woif. 

Wolf  Bapids.  An  Ottawa  village  on 
Maumee  r.,  Ohio,  aboat  the  boandary  of 
Wood  and  Henry  oos.,  on  a  tract  sold  in 
1831.— Treaty  of  1831  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat, 
691,  1873. 

Wolf  Village.  A  Sank  and  Fox  village 
on  the  Great  Nemaha  r.,  on  the  Nemaha 
res.,  Nebr.,  in  1861.— Treaty  of  1861  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  780,  1873. 

Wolntaynta  ( *  eat  dried  venison  from  the 

hind  quarter').    A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs 

division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
ThoM  that  Mt  the  ham.— Culbertaon  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  142,  1851.     Woluta-Tata.— Do»ey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 1897. 

Women.  One  of  the  most  erroneous 
beliefs  relating  to  the  statos  and  condition 
of  the  American  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  was,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
the  abject  slave  and  dni<^  of  the  men 
of  her  tribe  in  general.  This  view,  doe 
largely  to  inaccurate  observation  and 
misconception,  was  correct,  perhaps,  at 
times,  as  to  a  small  percenti^  of  the 
tribes  and  peoples  whose  social  oiigan- 
ization  was  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  politically  and  ceremonially,  and 
especially  of  such  tribes  as  were  non- 
agricultural. 

Among  the  other  Indian  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  the  status  of  woman  depended 
on  complex  conditions  having  their 
oriein  in  climate,  habitat,  mythology. 
and  concepts  arising  therefrom,  ana 
especiallv  in  the  economic  environment 
and  in  tKe  character  of  the  social  and 
political  organization.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  deductions  of  modem  myth- 
ologic  research  that  the  prevailing  social, 
ceremonial,  and  governmental  prmciplen 
and  institutions  of  a  people  are  closely 
reflected  in  the  forms,  structare,  and 
kind  of  dominion  exercised  by  Uie  gods 
of  that  people.  Where  nameroos  god- 
desses sat  on  the  tribal  Olympus,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  woman  was  highly 
esteemed  and  exercised  some  measure  of 
authority.  In  tribes  whose  government 
was  ba^ed  on  the  clan  oiganitation  the 
gods  were  thought  of  as  leUuted  one  to 
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another  in  degrees  required  by  such  an 
institution  in  which  woman  is  supreme, 
exercising  rights  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  tribal  society  and  government.  Ethi- 
cal teaching  and  ob^rvances  find  their 
explanation  not  in  the  religious  views 
and  rites  of  a  people  but  rather  in  the 
rules  and  principles  underlying  those 
institutions  which  have  proved  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

In  defining  thestatusof  woman,  a  broad 
distinction  must  be  made  between  women 
who  are,  and  women  who  are  not,  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  community,  for  among 
most  tribes  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  well-being  are  rights  belonging  only  to 
women  who  by  birth  or  by  the  rite  of 
adoption  (a.  v.)  are  members  or  citizens 
thereof.  Other  women  receive  no  con- 
sideration or  respect  on  account  of  their 
sex,  although  after  adoption  the^  were 
spared,  as  possible  motners,  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  in  the  heat  of  battle,  ex- 
cept while  resistine  the  enemy  as 
valiantly  as  their  brothers  and  husbands, 
when  the;^  suffered  wounds  or  death  for 
their  patriotism. 

Among  the  North  American  aborigines 
here  dealt  with  each  sex  had  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  that  both  these  spheres 
of  activity  should  be  considered.  To  pro- 
tect his  family — his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  offspring  and  near  kindred — 
to  support  them  with  the  products  of 
the  chase,  to  manufacture  weapons  and 
wooden  utensils,  and  commonly  to  pro- 
vide suitable  timbers  and  bark  for  the 
building  of  the  lodge,  constituted  the 
duty  and  obligation  which  rested  on  the 
man.  These  activities  required  health, 
strength,  and  skill.  The  warrior  was  usu- 
ally absent  from  his  fireside  on  the  chase, 
on  the  warpath,  or  on  the  fishing  trip, 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  durins 
which  he  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  and 
was  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  hunting  and  fighting,  and  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  often  without 
adequate  shelter  or  food.  The  labor 
required  in  the  home  and  in  all  that 
directly  affected  it  fell  naturally  to  the 
lot  of  the  woman.  In  addition  to  the 
activities  which  they  shared  in  common 
with  men,  and  the  care  of  children,  women 
attended  to  the  tanning  of  skins,  the  weav- 
ing of  suitable  fibers  into fabricsand  other 
articles  of  necessity,  the  making  of  mats 
and  mattresses,  baskets,  pots  of  clay,  and 
utensils  of  bark;  sewing,  dyeing;  gather- 
ing and  storinfiTof  edible  roots,  seeds,  ber- 
ries, and  plants,  for  future  use,  and  the 
drying  and  smoking  of  meats  brought  by 
the  hunters.  On  the  march  the  care  of 
the  camp  equipage  and  of  the  various 


family  belon^in^  constituted  part  of  the 
woman's  duties,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  the  children  and  by  such  men  as 
were  incapacitated  for  active  fighting  or 
hunting.  The  essential  principle  gov- 
erning this  division  of  labor  and  re- 
sjponsibility  between  the  sexes  lies  much 
deeper  than  apparently  heartless  tvrannv 
of  tne  man.  It  is  the  best  possible  aa- 
justment  of  the  available  means  of  the 
family  to  secure  the  lareest  measure  of 
welfare  and  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
little  communitv.  No  other  division  was 
so  well  adaptea  to  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Fortined  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
and  by  other  superstitious  reasons  and 
beliefs,  custom  emphasized  by  various 
rites  and  observances  the  division  of  labor . 
between  the  sexes.  Thus,  the  sowing  of 
s^ds  by  women  was  supposed  to  render 
such  seeds  more  fertile  and  the  earth 
more  productive  than  if  planted  by  men, 
for  it  was  held  that  woman  has  and  con- 
trols the  faculty  of  reproduction  and  in- 
crease. Hence  sowing  and  cultivating  the 
crops  became  one  of  the  exclusive  de- 
partments of  woman's  work. 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clark  (Travels, 
807,  1806)  the  Shoshoni  husband  was 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  wives  and 
daughters,  and  might  dispose  of  them  by 
barter  or  otherwise  at  his  pleasure;  and 
Harmon  (Jour.  Voy.,  344,  1820)  de- 
clares that  the  women  of  the  tribes  vis- 
ited by  him  were  treated  no  better  than 
the  dogs.  Writing  of  the  Kutchin,  and 
of  the  Loucheux  Indians  in  particular. 
Hardesty  (Smithson.  Rep.  1866,312, 1867) 
says  that  '*  the  women  are  literally  beasts 
of  burden  to  their  lords  and  masters.  All 
the  heavy  work  is  performed  by  them." 
A  similar  statement  is  made  by  Powers 
(Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  23,  1877)  in  re- 
gard to  the  Karok  of  California.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  167,  1855)  declares 
that  the  Cree  women  are  subjected  to 
lives  of  heavy  and  exacting  toil,  and  that 
some  mothers  amon^  them  do  not  hesitate 
to  kill  their  female  mfants  to  save  them 
from  the  miseries  which  they  themselves 
have  suffered.  Champlain,  writing  in 
1615,  states  that  the  Huron  and  Algon- 
quian  women  were  '*  expected  to  at- 
tend their  husbands  from  place  to 
place  in  the  fields,  filling  the  office  of 
pack-mule  in  carrying  the  baggage  and 
in  doing  a  thousand  omer  things.''  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  this  hard  life  did  not 
thwart  their  development,  for  he  adds 
that  among  these  tribes  there  were  a 
number  of  poweriul  women  of  extraordi- 
nary height,  who  had  almost  sole  care  of 
the  lodge  and  the  work  at  home,  tilling 
the  land,  planting  the  com,  gathering  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  winter  use,  beating 
and  spinning  the  hemp  and  the  bark 
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treatment,  they  being  industrioos,  frugal, 
careful,  loving,  and  affectionate." 

According  to  Smith,  among  the  In- 
dians of  Virginia,  while  the  men  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  fishing,  hunting, 
wajrfeire.  and  to  other  manly  exercises 
out  of  doors,  within  the  lodge  they  were 
often  idle,  for  here  the  women  and  chil- 
dren performed  the  larger  share  of  the 
work.  The  women  made  mats  for  their 
own  use  as  well  as  for  trade  and  ex- 
change, also  baskets,  mortars,  and  pes- 
tles; planted  and  gathered  the  com  and 
other  vegetables;  prepared  and  pounded 
the  corn  to  obtain  meal  for  their  bread, 
and  did  all  the  cooking;  cut  and  brought 
all  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  children  fetched  the  water 
used  in  the  lodge.  Thus,  the  women 
were  obliged  in  pierforming  their  duties 
to  bear  cul  kinds  of  burdens;  but  ihey 
willii^ly  attended  to  their  tasks  at  their 
own  time  and  convenience,  and  were  not 
driven  like  slaves  to  do  their  duty.  The 
descent  of  blood  was  traced  through  the 
mother.  The  class  of  women  whom 
Smith  calls  ^Hrading  girls''  affected  a 
peculiar  tonsure  that  differed  from  that 
of  all  other  women,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  the  Indians  were  as  solicitous  as  Cau- 
casians to  keep  their  wives  to  themselves. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  1866)  says  that  a 
woman  with  a  large  number  of  children 
and  with  no  husband  to  help  support  her 
and  them,  was  assisted  bv  the  young  men 
in  planting,  reaping,  and  in  doing  what- 
ever she  was  incapable  of  performing  her- 
self. He  says  also  that  they  eulogized  a 
great  man  by  citing  the  fact  that  ne  had 
**  a  great  many  beautiful  wives  and  chil- 
dren, esteemed  the  greatest  blessings 
amongst  these  savages."  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  North  Carolina  native 
woman  was  not  the  drudge  and  slave  of 
her  husband  or  men  of  her  tribe.  Con- 
cerning people  of  the  same  general  re- 
gion, Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  Etnnol.  Soc., 
Ill,  pt.  1,  31,  1853)  says  that  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Creeks  scarcely  a  third 
as  many  women  as  men  were  seen  at  work 
in  their  fields.  De  Soto  found  in  1540  a 
woman  whom  he  styled  a  queen  ruling 
in  royal  state  a  tribe  on  the  Savannah  r., 
indicating  that  woman  at  that  early  pe- 
riod was  held  in  high  esteem  among  these 
people. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  the  authority  possessed  b^  the  Indian 
husband  over  his  wife  or  wives  was  far 
from  being  as  absolute  as  represented  by 
careless  observers,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Indians 
generally  kept  their  women  in  a  condi- 
tion of  absolute  subjection.  The  avail- 
able data  show  that  while  the  married 
woman,  because  of  her  status  as  such, 
b^»me  a  member  of  her  husband's  house- 


hold and  owed  him  certain  important  du- 
ties and  obligations,  she  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  independence  and  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  deferance, 
and  t^  a  marked  influence  over  her  hus- 
band. Of  course,  various  tribes  had  dif- 
ferent conditions  to  face  and  pooQCSBcd 
different  institutions,  and  so  it  happens 
that  in  some  triheB  the  wife  was  the  equal 
of  her  husband,  and  in  others  she  was  his 
superior  in  many  things,  as  amon^  the 
Iroquois  and  tribes  similarly  organized. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  highly  or- 
ganized tribes,  the  woman  was  the  sole 
master  of  her  own  body.     Her  husband 
or  lover,  as  the  case  may  be,  acquired 
marital  control  over  her  person  hj  her 
own  consent  or  by  that  of  her  family  or 
clan  elders.    This  respect  for  the   per- 
son of  the  native  woman  was  equally 
shared  by  captive  alien  women.     Mrs 
Mary  Rowlandson,  the  wife  of  a  cleigy- 
man,  and  a  captive  in  1676  for  12  weeks 
among  the  fierce  Narra^anset,  bears  ex- 
cellent witness  to  this  net     She  wrote: 
''I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  those  roar- 
in(^  lions,  and  savage  bears,  tliat  feared 
neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  the  devU,  by 
day  and  by  night,  alone,  and  in  com- 
pany;   sleeping,  all  sorts  together,  and 
not  one  of  them  ever  offer^  the  least 
abuse  or  unchastity  to  me  in  word  or  in 
action . * '    Roger  Williams,  with  reference 
to  another  subject,  brings  this  same  re- 
spect for  woman  to  view;  he  wrote:  **So 
did  never  the  Lord  Jesus  bring  any  unto 
his  most  pure  worship,  for  he  abhors,  as 
all  men,  yea,  the  very  Indians,  an  un- 
willing spouse  to  enter  into  forced  rela- 
tions*' (R.  I.  Hist  Tract,  Ist  ser.,  14,  p. 
15).    At  a  later  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
circumstances  adverse  to   the  Indians, 
Gen.  James  Clinton,  who   commanded 
the  New  York  division  in  the  8nllivan 
expedition  in  1779  against  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  paid  his  enemies  the  tribute  of 
a  soldier  by  writing  in  April  1779,  to 
Colonel  Van  Schaick,  then  leadins  the 
troops  against  the  Onondaga,  the  follow- 
ing terse  compliment:  "Bad  as  the  sav- 
ages are,  they  never  violate  the  chastity 
of  any  woman,  their  prisoners."     How- 
ever, there  were  cases  in  various  tribes 
of  violation  of  women,  bnt  the  guilty 
men  were  r^arded  with  horror  andaver- 
sion.    The  culprits,  if  apprehended,  were 
punished  by  tne  kindred  of  the  woman, 
if  single,  and  b^  her  husband  and  his 
friends,  if  married.    Amonff  the  Sioox 
and  the  Yuchi,  men  who  made  a  practice 
of  seduction  were  in  grave  bodily  danger 
from  the  aggrieved  women  and  gins, 
and  the  resort  by  the  latter  to  exSeme 
measures  was  sanctioned  by  public  opin- 
ion as  properly  avenging  a  gross  violation 
of  woman's  inalienable  nght — ^the  con- 
trol of  her  own  body.     The  dowor  or 
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bride  price,  when  such  was  given,  did 
not  confer,  it  seems,  on  the  hnsband, 
absolate  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  wife:  it  was  rather  compensation  to 
her  kindred  and  household  for  the  loss 
of  her  services.  Among  the  Navaho  the 
husband  possesses  in  reality  but  very 
little  authority  over  his  wife,  although 
he  has  obtained  her  by  the  payment  of 
a  bride  price  or  present  ( Westermarck, 
Human  Marriage,  392  etseq.) 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  woman,  during  the  catame- 
nial  period,  and,  among  many  of  the 
tribes,  during  the  period  of  gestation  and 
parturition,  was  regarded  as  abnormal, 
extra-human,  sacred,  in  the  belief  that 
her  condition  revealed  the  functioning  of 
orenda  or  magic  power  so  potent  that  if 
not  segregated  from  the  oroinary  haunts 
of  men  it  would  disturb  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  The  proper  view  point  is  that 
while  in  either  condition  the  woman 
involuntarily  was  the  seat  of  processes 
which  marred,  if  they  did  not  thwart, 
the  normal  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
rather  than  that  she  was  merely  **  un- 
clean," and  so  an  object  to  be  tabooed. 
Yet,  it  appears  that  this  species  of  tem- 
porary but  recurrent  taboo  did  not  affect 
the  status  of  the  woman  in  the  social  and 
political  organization  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  her  interests. 

It  appears  also  that  in  many  instances 
woman  aspired  to  excel  in  some  of  the 
vocations  which  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  the  male  sex — hunting,  fish- 
mg,  fowling,  and  fighting  beside  the  man. 
At  times  also  she  was  famed,  even  noto- 
rious, as  a  sorceress.  Some  of  the  weird- 
est tales  of  sorcery  and  incantation  are 
connected  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
noted  woman  sorcerers,  who  delighted 
in  torture  and  in  destruction  of  human 
life. 

Some  students  maintain,  on  seemingly 
insufficient  grounds,  that  the  institution 
of  maternal  descent  tends  to  elevate  the 
social  status  of  woman.  Apart  from  the 
independence  of  woman,  brought  about 
by  purely  economic  activities  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  woman  ever  attains  any  large 
degree  of  independence  and  authority 
aside  from  this  potent  cause.  Without  a 
detailed  and  carefully  compiled  body  of 
facts  concerning  the  activities  and  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  various  institutions  of  the 
community,  this  question  can  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily decided.  The  data  concerning 
the  rights  of  women  as  compared  with 
those  of  men  to  be  found  in  historical 
accounts  of  various  tribes  are  so  meager 
and  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  define  accurately  the  effect 
of  either  female  or  male  descent  on  the 


status  of  the  woman.  It  is  apparent^ 
however,  that  amon^  the  sedentary  and 
agricultural  communities  the  woman  en- 
joyed a  large,  if  not  a  preponderating, 
measure  of  independence  and  authority, 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  community's  dependence  for  daily 
sustenance  on  the  product  of  the  woman's 
activities. 

For  additional  information  on  the  avo- 
cations of  women amongthe several  tribes, 
see  Basketry,  Dyes  and  Figments^  Skin  and 
Skin  dressing f  Weaving,  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Women*!  National  Indian  Association. 
See  National  Indian  Association. 

Wompam.    See  Wampum. 

Wonalanoat.    See  WannalanceL 

Wonai^nam.  A  village  in  1686  on  the 
seacoast  m  £ssex  co.,  Mass.,  about  the 

S resent  Annisquam. — Dunton  (1705)  in 
lass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  122, 1814. 
Wongen.  See  Wangan. 
Wongnnk  ('at  the  bend').  A  former 
village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Connecticut  r., 
about  the  present  Chatham,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Conn.,  belonging,  according  to  De 
Forest,  to  the  Mattabesec. 

Waaffoin.— De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  54,  1862. 
WonffOBks.— Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  56, 1819.  Won- 
ftuns.— Ibid.  Wonfuaek.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  X,  105,  1809.  Wovnag.— 
Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  i,  40, 1818.   WonfiuDc.— De 


Forest,  op.  cit. 

Wonongoieak.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ablv  of  the  Potawatomi,  between  tne  n. 
and  s.  branches  of  Elkhart  r.,  apparently 

in  Noble  co.,  Ind. 

Wo-aoB-go-MAk  YilUftt.— Hough,  map  in  Indiana 

Geol.  Rep.  1882, 1883. 

Woodohnok.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
ground-hog  {Ardomvs  monax),  called 
moonack  in  parts  of  the  S.  The  present 
form  of  the  word,  as  if  from  "wood"  and 
**"chuck,"  is  a  corruption  by  folk-etymol- 
ogy of  woodschockj  tooodshaw,  or  wejacky  a 
name  applied  to  this  animal  by  the 
hunters  and  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Cree  otchek  or  the  Chippewa  otchig  or 
odjikf  the  name  of  the  fisher  (Mustela 
nennanti),  this  Algonquian  term  having 
oeen  transferred  oy  the  whites  to  the 
ground-hog.  In  the  fur  nomenclatare  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  skins  of 
these  animals  have  long  been  known  as 
woodschocks,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Woodohnok  day.  Candlemas  (February 
2d),  which  is  so  designated  from  a  rural 
belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  ground- 
hog on  that  day  presages  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  spring.       (w.  r.  g.) 

Woodwork.  Much  use  is  made  of  wood 
by  the  Indians,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  skilful  workers  in  that  material. 
Some  areas  may  be  classed  as  favorable 
for  the  development  of  woodworking[  art, 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  straight- 
grained  timber,  easily  split  and  worked, 
and  other  growths  mmiBhing  a  variety 
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for  all  purposes.  The  richest  region  is 
the  N.  W.  coast,  where  woodworking 
reached  its  highest  development  in  his- 
toric times.  Some  densely  forested  areas, 
as  the  Appalachian  region,  did  not  seem 
to  foster  the  art,  while  in  some  environ- 
ments where  wood  is  scarce  the  Indians 
have  made  more  extended  use  of  such 
that  is  available  than  tribes  better  pro- 
vided with  the  raw  material.  Specimens 
of  woodworking  survive  in  ancient  de- 
posits of  artifacts  only  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable,  as  in  the  keys  of 
Florida,  whose  inhabitants  worked  wood 
in  elaborate  designs  with  shell  imple- 
ments and  shark's  teeth,  or  in  the  dry 
sands  of  Arizona,  where  hard-wood  imple- 
ments, prayersticks  of  Cottonwood,  and 
other  oDiects,  have  been  found. 

Fire,  the  stone  ax,  and  the  wedge  were 
the  principal  tools  of  the  Indian  for  get- 
ting out  timber.  With  these  the  largest 
tree  could  be  felled  and  cut  into  lengths. 
Some  tribes  in  the  California-Or^on 
region  felled  trees  by  braising  off  succes- 
sive rounds  of  the  wood.  Large  timber 
was  not  demandetl,  however,  except  for 
canoes,  house-posts,  beams,  and  totem 
poles.  Boards,  when  required,  were 
split  out  with  antler  wedges,  while 
smaller  material  was  cut  with  stone  or  cop- 
per tools.  The  saw,  drill,  ax,  adze,  knife, 
chisel,  scraper,  rasp,  and  the  smoother, 
made  of  suitable  stone,  shell,  copper,  or 
teeth,  were  used  for  woo<i working,  the 
knife  l)eiug  drawn  toward  the  body. 
Wood  was  bent  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  fire,  small  rods  were  straightened  with 
the  teeth  or  with  wrenches  of  bone,  horn, 
or  wood,  and  larger  rods  or  poles  in 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  fire.  In  the 
Pueblo  region  figurines  and  other  objects 
of  soft  wood  are  modeled  entirely  by  rub- 
bing with  coarse  sandstone  or  by  attri- 
tion upon  rock.  Canoes  were  hollowed 
out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  the  charred  por- 
tions being  removed  with  cuttinj^  tools. 
In  every  locality  each  art  had  its  par- 
ticular tools,  varying  as  to  material,  haft- 
ing,  etc.,  and  some  arts,  as  the  making 
of  bows  and  arrows,  developed  a  large 
number  of  tools  for  shaping,  finishing, 
and  decorating.  Dishes,  small  boxes, 
and  the  like  were  excavated  with  great 
labor  by  means  of  scrapers  and  other  cut- 
ting toc:)ls,  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver, 
suitably  hafted.  The  use  of  curly  knots 
from  trees  for  dishes  was  widespread, 
since  much  of  the  work  in  forming  the 
vessel,  spoon,  or  cup  had  been  done  by 
nature.  In  many  cases  the  interior  of  the 
knot  had  decayed,  leaving  a  shell  which 
became  a  vessel,  with  Tittle  working. 
Perforations  for  lashing,  suspending,  and 
fastening  were  made  with  the  drill.  In 
hard-wood  saplings  there  is  often  a  core  of 
pith  which  could  be  pushed  out  with  a 


cane  or  grass  stem  and  the  hole  somewhat 
enlarged  to  form  a  tube.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  roof  timbers  and  the  stakes  that 
were  used  to  cover  bodies  in  ancient  bur- 
ials show  marks  of  the  stone  tools  with 
which  they  were  cut  Firewood  was 
broken  from  trees  by  means  of  laige 
grooved  hammers  pr  mauls.  Most  of  the 
elementary  processes  known  to  modem 
woodworkers  were  practised  by  these 
Indians.  Examples  of  joining,  splicing, 
binding,  lashing,  p^^ng,  and  grooving 
are  found,  and  in  joming  birch-bark  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  dovetailing 
was  often  employed.  The  tenon  ana 
mortise  appear  to  be  absent,  their  place 
being  taken  in  Alaskan  houses  by  worked 
sockets  for  frame  timbers,  and  in  other 
structures,  as  the  Navaho  hogan,  by 
crotched  sticks.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes 
had  a  primitive  vise  for  holding  bent- 
wood  boxes  and  dishes.  Pegs  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  wood  were  used  instead  of 
nails. 

Among  the  numerous  products  of  wood- 
working may  be  mentioned  bows,  arrows, 
spears,  armor,  gaming  blocks,  trinket 
tKjxes,  and  chests,  especially  developed  by 
the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  boat  frames,  boats, 
sleds,  bowls,  mortars,  pestles,  fircKirills, 
pipestems,  masks,  and  figurines.  Among 
these  objects  are  specimens  carved  with 
such  skill  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  class  of  art  productions. 

Consult  Beverley,  Hist  Va.,  1722;  Boas 
in  Southern  Workman,  xxxix,  no.  6, 
337-343,  1910;  Bogoras  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  Jesup  Exped.,  vii,  1905; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XVII,  pt  iii,  1905;  Kroeber  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Cal.,  VIII,  no.  2,  1908;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1894,  1896,  (2)  in  Smithsonian 
Rep.  1886,  205-239,  1889;  Morean  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iv,  1881;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1899;  Norden- 
skiiVld,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1893;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii. 
1877;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont  Knowl., 
XXI,  1-18,  1876,  (2)  ibid.,  xvi,  1-108, 1870; 
Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
Jesup  Exped.,  v,  pt  1, 1905;  Willoughby 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  ix,  no.  2,  296-306, 
1907.  (w.  H.) 

Woolyneag.  A  name  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  for  the  fisher  or 
pekan,  Musiela  pennarUi,  The  name  is 
from  Abnaki  wulanihv,  'handsome  sqni]> 
rer  (from  wiUy  *good,'  *  pretty/  etc  -f 
anikwj  a  general  name  for  'squirrel'  in 
all  Algonquian  dialects).  Tne  name, 
with  variants  vH>olaneag  and  tcooUneagy  is 
evidently  a  misapplication,     (w.  r.  o.) 

Woosemequin.     See  McLssaaait, 

Wootaasite.    See  OutacUy. 

Wooteka.  A  former  village,  probably 
Seminole,  e.  of  Apalachee  wiy,  w.  Fla.— 
Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 
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Wopohwati  ( WdpoK'wm,  *  White 
Shield  Owner/  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  88  White  Shield ) .  A  former  chief 
of  the  Southern  Cheyenne,  bom  about 
1833  on  an  upper  branch  of  North  Platte 
r.,  Wvo.;  died  in  1883  near  the  present 
Kinj^nfiher,  Ok  la.  In  accordance  with 
Indian  custom,  he  had  different  names 
at  different  periods.  As  a  youne  man 
he  was  known  as  Mouse  Koad.  His 
more  famous  name  was  bestowed  on  him 
in  1862  by  his  uncle,  the  noted  Black 
Kettle,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita, 
who  had  previously  borne  the  name 
himsel  f .  About  the  year  1 878  he  assumed 
his  grandfather's  name  of  Buffalo  Beard, 
which  he  kept  until  his  death.  Having 
distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior,  par- 
ticularly in  two  engagements  with  the 
Pawnee,  he  became  a  leader  in  the  Bow- 
string soldier  society,  and  in  1870  was 
formally  elected  to  the  council  of  chiefs. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  a  delega- 
tion sent  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
allied  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  then 
newly  established  on  a  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  and  with  his  companions  re- 
ceived from  President  Grant  a  treaty 
medal  bearing  the  device  of  a  pipe,  a 
plow,  a  globe,  and  a  Bible,  which  were 
ex])lainea  to  symbolize  peace,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  Christianity.  White 
Shield  accepted  all  this  literally,  and  on 
his  return  l)ecame  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civilization,  schools,  and  mission  work. 
Throughout  the  outbreak  of  1874-75  he 
held  his  band  quiet  at  the  agency.  In 
1881  he  was  again  chosen  as  del^;ate, 
but  was  unable  to  go  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  tribal  custom  for- 
bidding participation  in  public  business 
by  anyone  in  mourning.  As  was  com- 
mon with  the  Plains  Indians,  he  had 
two  wives,  who  were  sisters.  His  son, 
Harvey  White  Shield  (see  Hishkovrits),  is 
one  of  the  l)eHt  educated  young  men  in 
the  tribe  and  an  efficient  mission  helper 
and  interpreter.  (j.  m.) 

Wopnm.    Mentioned  as  a  Karok  village 

on  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Woo-pum. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 23, 1860. 

Woronock.  A  W^appinger  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  lower  Housatonic  r.,  in  New 
Haven  co..  Conn.,  at  the  ferry  between 
Mil  ford  and  Stratford. 

Oronoake.— Birdsey  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
1st  s..  X,  111.  18U9.  Oroaoke.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Namefl  Conn.,  91,  1881.  Oronoque.—Ibid.  Woro- 
nock.—Ibid. 

Worship.     See  Orenda^  Prayer ^  Religion. 

Womntuck.  A  village  in  Massachu- 
setts, apparently  on  or  near  Connecticut 
r.,  whose  inhabitants  were  driven  out  by 
the  Mohawk  about  1664. — Winthrop 
(1664)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VI,  531,  1863. 

WosameuB.  A  village  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in  Prince  George 
CO.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  1819. 


Wotkalgi  ('raccoon  people').    A  clan 

of  the  Creeks. 

W6tkalffi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  152^,  1884. 

Wo'-tko.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878. 

Wovoka  (*The  Cutter').  A  Paiute 
dreamer  and  medicine-man,  and  origi- 
nator of  the  Ghost  dance;  bom  in  w. 
Nevada  about  1856.  His  father,  Tavibo, 
*  White  Man,'  was  also  a  reputed  medi- 
cine-man, and  the  son  may  have  inherited 
the  mystic  tendency  from  him.  After  his 
fathers  death  the  boy  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  a  white  rancher  from  whom  he 
received  the  name  of  Jack  Wilson,  by 
which  he  was  commonlv  known  among 
the  whites.  He  was  still  alive  in  1905, 
but  had  lost  in  large  measure  his  former 
influence.  For  an  account  of  his  super- 
natural mission,  see  Ghost  dance.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1896. 

Wowol.    A  former  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 

tribe  that  livednear  the  Tachi  and  Chunut, 

N.  or  E.  of  Tulare  lake,  Cal.    With  the 

Chunut  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 

United  States  by  treaty  of  June  3,  1851, 

excepting  a  strip  from  Tulare  to  Buena 

Vista  lake.    In  1857  they,  with  the  Tachi, 

numbered  175. 

Wahwol.— WesselLs  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong. .  3d  ncffi. ,  32, 1857.  Woo-wells.— LewU  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1857.  400.  1858.  Wo- woL— Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Ik)c.  4, 82d  C-ong.,  gpec.  seas.,  256, 1853. 

Wright,  Allen.  A  Choctaw  preacher, 
bom  in  Mississippi  about  1825;  he  emi- 
grated with  most  of  the  tribe  to  Indian 
Ter.  in  1832,  his  parents  dying  soon  after- 
ward, leaving  him  and  a  sister.  He  had 
a  strain  of  white  blood,  probably  one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  some  time  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  a  Presoyterian 
mi(<8ionary,  and  began  his  education  in 
a  missionary  day-school  near  Doaksville. 
While  here  he  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  soon  after  entered 
Spencer  Academy  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
By  reason  of  his  studious  habits  he  was 
sent  b]^  the  Choctaw  authorities  to  a 
school  in  Delaware,  but  afterward  went 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  w&s  graduated  in  1852.  He 
then  took  a  full  course  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  being 
graduated  in  1855,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Indian  Presby- 
tery. Returning  to  his  people  in  Indian 
Ter.,  he  preached  to  them  until  his  death 
in  1885.  II  is  people  appreciating  his  abil- 
ity and  uprightness,  ^lr  Wright  was  called 
to  affairs  of  state,  being  elected  succes- 
sively a  member  of  the  Choctaw  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  after- 
ward Treasurer.  In  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a 
delegate  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  during  his  absence 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
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1S70.  The  Rev.  John  Edwards  charac- 
terizevl  Wrieht  as  *'a  man  of  laiye  Intel- 
ligenoe.giHid  mind,  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  a  vory  faithful  laborer  for  the  good 
of  his  i^ei^plo.  No  other  Choctaw  that  I 
ever  met  ii"»uKi  >;ivesuoh  a  clear  explana- 
tion ot  ditlicult  (>oints  in  the  grammar  of 
the  ChiVtaw."  A»K)ut  1S73  he  tran?- 
late^i  the  Chickasaw  constitution,  which 
was  publisluHl  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  in  1S^>  he  publisheil  a  'H*hahta 
Leksikon."  Just  before  his  death  he 
i\»mplctt\i  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
from  Hebrew  ini«>  Choctaw.  Son  after 
his  graduation  Mr  Wright  married  Mis? 
Harriet  Newell  Mitchell,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  whom  were  Ix^m  si^venil  chil- 
dn»n.  inoludint;  Kliphalet  Nolt  Wright, 
M.  W.  of  Phioy.  C>kla-:  Rev.  Frank  Hall 
Writfht,  of  l^llas,  Texas:  Mre  Mary 
WalWv  and  Mrs  Anna  W.  LuJlow.  of 
Wajtanuika,  *.*kla. ;  Allen  Wright,  jr., 
a  lawyorof  S»uth  McAie-ster,  l^kla.:  Mr? 
Clara  K.  Kioharvis  Misv-j  Kaihrine  Wrichl. 
and  Jav.u^  IV  Wright  C.  K..  all  of  Wa- 
l^anui'ka,  *.>kia.  tor  Mr  Wrurht's  por- 
trait, SiV  C'.  •  M*  . 

Wpw*tasatow.     S«v  f>'..M  *.*■.. 

Wuckan.  One  '^i  the  T  Winnel^igo 
vilLigx^rs  v.i  IxV.  si:iiat(\i  o:;  I^  Poygan. 
Wiiuiol>Aiiv^  ^v..  W:<.  —  l^ke,  Trav..  124. 
ISll. 

WaiA  , '*    -  ^ liven  bv  In::alls    H. 

K.  Iv  Uv.  'yv  4iM  C.  nc.*.  :vl  -**,.  2. 
IS"S     AS  .1  ^^^ ••.::«»  \\\::  \   \:\  I'tah.      Not 

Wu ;tut^lAA.  A  K  ii; t^  ii  v  i ".  '.a*^^  ■  ^ :\  \ ower 
r'.i\:v'ia  r.,  <^iw- 

Wak*k»ai    ^ '•*'  i:^    ■  .    ".i:    :he    ^-ar.- 

y .  * V.  ■  \  :  •  r •.: v^  r  M . ^  i v>»  s^ : :  %. : -/.e !'. :  ^ ^r» :  he 
K.  > •.  i f  o !  r '.: ". o  ;,i k c.  n    v .  i.  a ".  —  o >»: s*.- :: e t 

»     V  V    ....       .1,        \. \ ••„     ..    XXX... 

IvV 

Wukoti  ,  ■  ^-^.\s:  ":•.  ••.'.-^'  ..-7  \  ".  JL^-  ■  A 
•k-^--.    ^ '«    »••>       .<>■»     V,    ,..;   '. 'r^a* 

j-i  .>  :.:.-.  •.    .■  >  .;,  V  A   s    :  .   ::  :  V    ..ra:.^ 

!  .  sN  .-:   ..^  :•      N     v.   .:  V  a^:^?.   a-:;. 

t  ^  _ ',         •      »  ■        « 

*  ^  •  ■  ■  >•    •     ■  • '        4.   ■  >:( .    A      ...*....      .X.  N    V  ^  .  - 

s  "^ ■*  .  »  .    X  r*  .i.xi  »  jk ^.5* 

* '  *.  '.->■•      •  ■  ti   •  ■•      \     -  •  ^  •■<  •  •  -fc  ,^  .. • 

V...      .»       \  >c*^>.^i-^«4»^ 

'.•..'  ■^-         V  • 

A     ■■  \  ■ 

1 

A-.v-  XAv  -  .i  ^  •  .  V"  '.:  •>  ,-t  % 
kiV'«--   A>    :\:,-.V    v-A:%ft.i..'   i::.:    V^x^s;:^ 
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Colorado.  It  was  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Pakab  or  Reed  people  of  the 
Hopi,  who  migrated  from  Wukopakabito 
Awatobi  (q.  v. ).  After  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  village,  in  1700,  they  went 
to  the  Middle  mesa  of  the  Hopi  and 
founded  a  town  on  the  s.  side;  suha^ 
quently  they  moved  to  Walpi,  on  the  >ift 
mesa,  where  their  descendants  now  live. 
These  people,  as  their  name  signifies, 
were  warriors,  and  traditionally  thev  are 
related  to  the  Zufli.  Their  descen<kntB 
hold  at  the  present  time,  in  December,  a 
war  celebration.  (j.  w.  f.) 

FoeUo  Colondo. — A  local  name  Paeblo  Oaaais.— 
Fewkes  in  22d  Rcfu  B.  A.  E  .  127,  1904  (Spu. 
'frheep  vilUge.'  another  local  name). 

Wallaneg.  8ee  Woaitpteag, 
.Wumaahowatiiokoofl^  (  *  people  at  the 
fork  of  the  river M.  A  Nipmuc  tribe 
orliand  formerlv  living  in  the  s.  part  of 
Worcester  co. .  Mas^^. ,  probably  on  Black- 
stone  r.  They  ad  j<.iined  the  Namiganset 
to  whom  they  were  said  to  be  scbJKt 
although  the'  two  tribes  are  known  to 
have  been  at  war.  They  sheltered  the 
hoetile  Pei^not  in  1637,  and  for  this  were 
attacked  by  the  eastern  Nipmuc  and, 
beint;  defeated,  n^treateil  toward  the  Mo- 
hawk country.  They  !«eem  to  have  re- 
tnrne«l  again,  for  in  1675  we  find  the 
tlngli^h  interfering  to  protect  them  frt<ni 
inroaiis  of  the  Mohecan  and  Narragan^tet. 

8k«vmtakB.— WCliamti  ^IdT-'^i  in  Mmf*.  UK  ."V.^ 
(.v.: .  4th  9..  Ti.  297.  1?<K;^  WoaaailwatiidEoafi - 
W:::ian;#  l«5i7  •.  ihM..  3d  *  .  ix.  300. 1M6  Wbm* 
•ksvmtiiekoofa.— Williams  1 1636  >.  ibid.,  i.  IM  1^ 
WmaaMkofwrntacksvoga— Willianu  t;i$7Si.  ibid. 
4ch  s..  VI.  iv:.  l<i«»  WvuaakowBtaoMvt -Wil 
::a=i*.1'vC  .  iNd..  1«. 

Wuahketan  v  *  pe^'^ple  having  houK«  on 
top  of  one  another* » .  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratrj-  living  at  Killisnoo. 
I  ta  .'.dek:\n.  and  Anchmihlsu,  Ala^ska. 

Vwckki-tiB  — KrauMf.  Ttxnkit  Ind..  118.  l!^> 
VvK^krcaa.— Ibi«l.  Wi'ckctaa.— ^wanton,  field 
=o:i>*.  B.  A  E.,  1AM. 

WuqttowkaaaBawkit     \'sx   the  pigeon 

v.vi;r.try*  .      A  Nipnuic  tribe,  or,  more 

".lit  ".y.'l>and,  living  probablv  in  the  cen- 

:ml  v*irt  of  Worv^er  o».,  lAa;^.,  friends 

o:  :;le  ho«itiIe  re*jn«"»t  in  16.S6,  and  neigb- 

rvr?  of  ai:d  pag«bly  related  to  the  Wun- 

!'.a!?:*.  wat»i\'kooc. 

Wui;MvhaBaaa«kiti^— Williams  1636)  in  Ma^^- 
K>:.  >  V.  C.ll.  -tth  Sw.  VI,  iv.  IWS.  Wma^imamhar 
»*wtt»  -Tr:=:N.::L  Ind.  Sani«  Ccmn.  91.1*1- 
Wasa^a  M  u ' f •  jpi '  u.  f  n.>ni  a  Sioux  word 
:i:t^:-.:E:g  *rai'  or  •eaters.'  ring.  llT<'(ii;>). 
A  :r.:.c::^l  divisi..n  ^^f  the  Cheyenne 
•.r.>?     ;.  v.   .  ^J.V) 

.-t>onKT  in  Field  Columb.  Miw. 


•.•»■.. 


. .  :  .tf.  *«:i  1«6.    Wllaai-a.— Moooey.  Gbcrt 

la-^.-^.  :.V^.  :*w    ircprvtfK^  given  by  misprint 

rv.    «.:r.7.=^:i    31  >.    a«  •  haters  *•      Wi'tijfc- 

V  v.:rT  :-:  Mee   A=i.  Anthr  A«(v.  i.  *»,  l**^. 

Wii  :*  ji  a.  —  -iriaoei:.  S^vial  i>r|f  Chevenoe.  136, 

Waslik  •  C5cht»r  ■  .  A  *nbi»hratry  or 
;:e:'ji  .^ :  :h^  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
*  ..  K.V.  B.  A.  K..  p«    1.  42.  ISW. 

Wy*h.  A  Nitinat  vilUi«e  on  the  b. 
<bv.  cv  o£  cbif  oaOec  ol  Nitinat  lagoon,  a.  w. 
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coast  of  Vancouver  id. ;  pop.  63  in  1902. 
Whyaok.— Whymper,  Alaska,  78.  18G9.  Wyah.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264, 1902. 

Wyalnsinff    { M* chtmhillusink,    'at    the 
dwelling  place  of  the   hoary  veteran/ 
80  called  from  an  ancient  warrior  who 
lived  near. — Heckewelder).     A  former 
Muiisee  and  Iroquois  settlement  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Bradford  co.^  Pa.     It  was  also  the  site 
of  an  older  Indian  villaee,  called  Gohon- 
toto,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1750.     *'Here, 
they  tell  me,**  he  says,  **was  in  early 
times  an  Indian  town,  traces  of  which  are 
still  notic^eable,  e.  g.,  corn-pits,  etc.,  in- 
habited  bjr  a  distinct   nation   (neither 
Aquinoschioni,  i.  e.,  Iriquois,  nor  Dela- - 
wares),  who  spoke  a  peculiar  language 
and  were  called  Tehotitachsae;  against 
these  the  Five  Nations  warred,  and  rooted 
them  out.     The  Cayugas  for  a  time  held 
a  number  of  them,  but  the  Nation  and 
their  language  are  now  exterminated  and 
extinct*'  (Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Clark 
in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  124, 
1887 j.     In  1752  Papunhank,  a  Munsee 
chiei,  settled  at  the  site  with  20  families. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Quakers,  and  later  made  great  preteii- 
sions  as  a  religious  teacher.     The  peo- 
le  of  his  village  became  dissatisfied  ^ith 
is  instruction,  and  after  a  conference  de- 
cided to  take  the  first  religious  teacher 
who  came  to  their  village,  having  been 
undecided  whether  they  wanted  a  Quak- 
er or  a  Moravian.     John   Wool  man,  a 
t^uaker  evangelist,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Papunhank  during  his  vis- 
ire  to  Philadelphia,  set  out  for  Wyalusing 
in  May,  1763,  accompanied  by  Benjamin 
Parvin.     News  of  the  situation  reaching 
David  2ieisberger  at  Bethlehem,   he  at 
once   started    for  this    promising  field, 
passing  Woolman  on  the  mountains  be- 
low \Vilke8-Barr<5.     On  the  way  he  met 
Job  Chillaway,  a  Delaware,  the  messenger 
and  friend  of  the  English,  who  was  then 
living  in  Papunhank*s  village.     Together 
they  entered  the  settlement  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Indians.     In  a  few  days 
Woolman  reached  the  place;  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  decision  of  the  council,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  they  had  accepted 
Zeisberger  as  their  teacher.     The  latter 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
during  the  conspira<'y  of  Pontiac,  when 
he  removed  the    Moravian    Indians  to 
Bethlehem,  thence  to  Philadelphia  (Arch. 
Pa.,  IV,  138,  1853).     At  the  urgent  invi- 
tation   of    Papunhank,    these    Indians 
moved  back  to  Wyalusing,  which  they 
reached  May  18,  1 765.     Owing  to  various 
causes  the  mission  was  abandoned,  June 
11, 1772,  by  the  Moravians,  who  removed 
to  Beaver  r.  (see  FriedenshueUen) .     Dur- 


I 


ing  the  Revolution  the  villase  became  a 

fithering  place  for  hostile  Indians  and 
ories,  many  of  the  raids  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna valley  being  planned  here  and 
at  Sheshequin.  On  Sept.  28,  1778,  Col. 
Hartley  marched  from  Shesheqnin,  which 
he  had  destroyed,  and  camped  that  night 
at  Wyalusing,  which  the  Indians  had  de- 
serted just  before  his  arrival.  On  the 
29th  his  detachment  of  about  120  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  a  short  distance 
from  the  village;  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated, leaving  10  dead,  while  Hartley 
had  4  killed  and  10  wounded.  From 
here  he  marched  to  Wyoming  (Arch. 
Pa.,  VII,  5-9,  1853).  On  Aug.  5-7,  1779, 
Sullivan's  army  encamped  at  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village  when  on  its  expedition 
to  the  Sene<^a  country.  Rev.  Mr  Rogers, 
chaplain  in  this  expedition,  says  in  his 
journal,  "No  sign  of  even  the  smallest 
hut  was  left  standing**  (Jour.  Mil.  Exped. 

Gen.  Sullivan,  258, 1887).  (a.  p.  d.) 
KaohMhlocung.— Post  (1760)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ill,  748, 
1863.  Kaeheluainff.— Indian  letter  (1764),  ibid.. 
lY,  170,  1853.  MaehooUaunf.— Po0t  (1760),  op. 
cit..  744.  Machochloachwnf.— Ibid.  Kaehwihl- 
luainc.— Day,  Penn.,  188,  1^.  Mahaeklooaiaf.— 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii.  320,  1796.  Kakaheloaiiak.— Te- 
dyuscung  (1761)  quoted  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii.  636, 
1852.  Kakehalouii&f,  Papounaa's  Houm.— ibid., 
635.  M'ohwihillaaink.— Heckewelder  in  Trans. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc..  n.  s..  iv,  362,  1834.  Mlehalloa- 
■ea.— Pa.  Council  (1760)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
492  1852.  Komnuehlooten.— Pa.  Council  (1760) 
in  Arch.  Ph.,  hi,  743,  1853.  Papouaaa't  Town.— 
Hamilton  (1761)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii,  648,  1862. 
WafhaloosMi.— Col.  Rec.  Pa.  (1760).  Ibid.,  492. 
Wealuainf.— Grant  (1779)  in  Mil.  Exped.  Oen.  Sul- 
livan, WS,  1887.  Wealuikiaftowa.— Machin 
(1779),  ibid.,  194.  WialoiiBf.— German  Flats 
conf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.,  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  viii,  248, 
1857.  Wiaintiag.— Grant  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil. 
Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  138,  1887.  Wifhaloosan.— 
Gov.  Penn  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix.  425,  486, 
1852.  WifhaloueoB.— Pa.  Council  (1760),  ibid., 
VIII.  492,  1852.  Wiffhaloumin.— Gov.  Hamilton 
(1761).  ibid.,  648.  Wihaiooduf.— Writer  of  1784 
quoted  by  Harris,  Tour,  211,  1806.  WUdladt— 
Fellows  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan, 
86,  1887.  Wyalottsing.— Petition  to  Gov.  Penn 
(1764 )  in  0)1.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  139, 1852.  Wyalueinff.— 
Barton  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan, 
5, 1887.  Wyaluainf.— Hartley  (1778)  in  Arch.  Pa., 
VII,  7,  18S8.  Wybusinf.— (Jampfleld  (1779)  In 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  68, 1887.  wye- 
lutinf.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hiflt.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  320.  1860.  Wyluoiaf.— Gookin  (1779)  In 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  104,  1887.  Wy* 
lusink.— Blake  (1779),  ibid.,  89.  Wyolasiaff.— 
Dearborn  (1779),  ibid.,  69. 

Wyandot.    See  Huron. 

Wyandotte.  An  American  breed  of 
f(jwl8,  earlier  known  as  Sebright  Cochins, 
said  U)  have  sprung  from  the  mating  of  a 
8ebri);ht  bantam  cock  and  a  Cochin  hen. 
The  name  was  proposed  at  Worcester. 
Mas8.,  in  1883,  by  Mr  Uoudette,  and 
after  some  opposition  it  has  been  accepted 
as  the  name  of  the  fowl  (T.  F.  McCirew, 
U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Bull.  31,  1901), 
The  word  is  "the  same  as  Wyandot,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  peoples  ol  Xroquoian 
stock.  (a.  F.  c.) 

Wyantenno.  A  village  in  Litchfield  co.. 
Conn.,  where  there  was  a  ^jreat  Xndim 
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gathering  in  1675;  possibly  identical  with 
Wiatiac. 

WayatUno.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Ck)l.  Hist., 
XIII,  496,  1881.  Wayattanoo.— Heading,  ibid. 
WTantanuolc—Leete  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll..  4th  8.,  VII,  675,  1865.  Wyanteniiok.— Wads- 
worth  (1694),  ibid.,  i,  108,  1852. 

Wynemao.     See  Winamac, 

Wyoming  (Delaware:  M* cheuwdmink^ 
*  upon  the  great  plain. '  The  native  name, 
variously  corrupted  to  Chiwaumuc,  Wia- 
wamic,  Wayomic,  Waiomink,  etc.,  finally 
reached  the  more  euphonious  lorm  of 
Wyoming f  a  word  which  was  lone  sup- 
posed to  signify  *  field  of  blood."  The 
name  was  made  widely  known  by  the 
poet  Campbell  in  his  "Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming" (1809),  an  imaginary  tale  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  massacre  of  the  settlers 
on  July  3,  1778,  by  British  soldiers,  To- 
ries, and  Indians  in  the  above-named 
picturesoue  valley.  It  is  not  known  who 
suggeKtea  the  name  of  the  state  (which 
had  been  proposed  as  that  of  a  territory 
as  early  as  1865),  but  it  was  probably 
some  emigrant  or  emigrants  from  one  of 
the  dozen  or  more  places  so  called  in  the 
different  parta  of  the  Union. — Gerard). 
A  settlement,  before  1744,  of  Shawnee 
and  Mahican,  after  which  time  and  until 
1756  it  was  made  up  of  Shawnee,  Ma- 
hican, Iroquois,  Munsee,  and  Nanticoke. 
After  the  latter  date  it  was  a  Delaware 
and  Munsee  village,  the  headquarters  of 
Tedyuskung,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Delawarea.  The  principal  settlement 
was  at  the  nite  of  the  present  Wilkes- 
Barr^,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  The  name  was 
applied  to  the  lands  in  the  Wyoming 
valley,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
Indian  villages,  and  then  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  region.  The  location  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  council  of  Philadelphia, 
June,  1728.  At  the  council  at  Conestoga 
(May  1728),  Tawenna,  chief  of  the  Con- 
estoga, said  that  the  attack  upon  John 
Burt's  house  the  year  before  had  not 
been  made  by  the  Conestoga,  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  or  Conov,  but  by  the  Minisink 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  314,  1851).  At  the 
council  at  Philadelphia  in  June  follow- 
ing, Alluniapees  staU^d  that  the  *'Meny- 
sineks"  lived  "at  the  Forks  of  Sasqu'e- 
hannah  above  Meehayomy,  &  that  their 
Kings  name  is  Kindarsowa"  (ibid.,  iii, 
326,  1852).  When  the  Delaware  chiefs 
signed  the  famous  deed  of  1737  (the  so- 
called  "Walking  Purchase"),  they  did 
so  with  the  understanding  that  those 
living  in  the  Minisinks  would  not  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  lands,  but  would 
live  there  in  friendship  with  the  English 
(Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  66,  1900;  Arch. 
Pa.,  I,  541,  1852).  At  the  council  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1742,  when  Canassatego  or- 
dered the  Delawares  to  leave  at  once  for 


Shamokin  or  Wyoming,  he  was  in  igno- 
rance of  any  such  unoerstandixig  on  the 
part  of  the  Delawares.  Weiaer,  u  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  speech,  at  least 
permitted  its  statements  to  pass  nnie- 
buked.  The  Delawares  went  away  from 
this  council  thoroughly  humiliated. 
Some  of  them  moved  to  Shamokin,  some 
to  Wyoming,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  went  w.  to  the  Ohio  and  Joined  the 
Shawnee  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Iroquois  yoke.  W^hen  Zinzendorf  and  hia 
party  of  Moravian  missionaries  visited 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1742,  he  found  it 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  Shawnee,  who 
were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  him,  as  they 
feared  that  he  had  come  to  buy  their 
lands  (Zinzendorfs  Jour,  in  Mem.  Mora- 
vian Church,  71,  1870).  At  this  lime  the 
flats  w.  of  the  Susquehanna  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Shawnee,  while  the  Mahican 
had  a  large  village  at  the  n.  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
In  1751  the  Nanticoke  had  a  settlement 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  on  the  k. 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
in  1754,  when  the  Iroquois  disposed  of 
the  lands  drained  by  the  Juniata,  they 
reserved  these  lands  at  Wyoming  as  a 
hunting  ground,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  French,  should  they  be  driven 
to.  seek  an  asylum  (Col.  Rec.  Pa,,  vi, 
119,  1851).  They  then  appointed  John 
Shikellimy,  son  of  Shikelhmy,  to  look 
after  these  lands  for  them.  At  the 
council  at  Easton,  1757,  Tedyuskung 
said:  "We  intend  to  settle  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  want  to  have  certain  boun- 
daries fixed  between  you  and  us,  and 
a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed,  whifh 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us  or  our 
children  ever  to  sell,  or  for  you  or  any  of 
vour  children  ever  to  buy*'  (ibid.,  vii, 
678, 1851).  When  itwas  discovered  that 
this  land  had  been  sold  by  the  Mohawk 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  Lydius,  the  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Com  pan  v,  ConradVVeiser 
declared  that  the  deed  was  fraudulent 
and  that  unless  the  settlement  was  pre- 
vented an  Indian  war  would  result 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  summoned 
to  Philadelphia,  stated  that  the  deed  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  The  extended 
discussion  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  and  the  fearful  slaughter  at 
Wyoming  were  the  results  of  this  transac- 
tion. (For  details  relating  to  this  subject, 
consult  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  120  et  seq.,  1852: 
Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  193  et  eeq.,  1900.) 
In  1755  the  Mohawk  refused  to  accept 
the  second  instalment  of  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lands,  although  Hen- 
drick had  advised  them  to  do  so.  In 
July  of  that  year  came  Braddock's  de- 
feat, and  then  all  the  discontented  In- 
dians sought  vengeance  for  the  manv 
grievances   they  had   against   Pennayl- 
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vania.  In  1756  Wyoming  was  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  Iroquois,  and  Mahican,  with  a 
few  Chickasaw,  the  Delawares  being  m 
the  majority.  In  the  early  summer  of 
that  year  Tedyuskimg  moved  to  Tioga 
with  his  followers.  After  the  council  of 
1757  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered to  enact  a  law  which  would  grant 
the  Wyoming  lands  to  Tedyuskung  and 
the  Delawares  forever,  but  the  project 
was  delayed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly 
because  the  lands  had  never  been  bought 
from  the  Iroquois.  Tedyuskung  insisted 
that  a  fort  and  houses  be  built  at  Wyo- 
ming for  the  Delawares,  and  Weiser  was 
asked  to  look  after  this  work,  but  de- 
clined to  do  so  on  account  of  his  health 
and  because  he  feared  the  Iroquois  would 
blame  him  for  doing  the  work.  The 
council  then  appointed  one  of  their  own 
number  to  oversee  the  work;  a  force 
of  50  or  60  carpenters  and  masons  was 
sent  to  Wyoming,  where  10  wooden  houses 
with  stone  foundations  were  erected. 
In  the  spring  of  1758  Tedyuskung 
went  to  Philadelphia  from  Wyoming,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed,  and  asked 
that  schoolmasteis,  counsellors,  and  two 
ministers  be  sent  to  his  village,  saying, 
"You  must  consider  that  I  have  a  soul 
as  well  as  another*'  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
47,  1852).  At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  1758, 
he  again  presented  the  matter  of  the 
fraudulent  **  Walking  Piirchase,*'  and 
charged  the  Mohawk  with  selling  the 
lands  at  Wyoming,  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Delawares  as  a  perma- 
nent home.  The  old  chief  had  at  last 
to  pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  what 
he  said  at  this  council.  In  «fune,  1758, 
Charles  Thomson  and  Frederick  Post 
started  on  their  journey  to  Wyoming, 
but  when  they  reached  a  point  al>out  15 
m.  from  their  destination  they  were 
warned  by  Tedyuskung,  who  met  them, 
to  advance  no  farther  as  the  woods  about 
Wyoming  were  filled  with  hostile  Indians 
(Jour.  Thomson  and  Poet  in  Arch.  Pa., 
Ill,  412-422,  1853).  In  the  spring  of 
1763  a  number  of  families  from  Connecti- 
cut settled  at  Wyoming  (Arch.  Pa.,  iv, 
ia5,  1853).  This  led  to  an  attack  by  the 
Indians  in  which  20  of  the  settlers  were 
killed  (ibid.,  127).  No  more  attempts 
were  made  to  settle  there  until  1 769,  when 
another  company  of  Connecticut  immi- 
grants reached  the  place,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  called 
Ft  Durkee,  situated  between  Ross  and 
South  sts.,  Wilkes-Barr^  (Frontier  Forts 
of  Pa.,  I,  425,  1896).  Other  forts  were 
built  in  this  region  about  this  same  time: 
Ft  Wyoming  (1771),  erected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ft  Durkee,  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Northampton  and  River  sts., 


Wilkes-Barr^;  Mill  Creek  Fort  (1772) 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  creek  of  the  same 
name;  Forty  Fort,  in  the  borough  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  1770  by  the  40 
pioneers  of  the  Connecticut  Co.  who 
went  to  the  re^rion  in  1769.  During  the 
hostilities,  which  became  more  threaten- 
ing in  1778,  Forty  Fort  became  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  many  of  the  settlers 
went.  In  June  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching  Wyoming,  under  Maj. 
John  Butler,  the  inhabitants  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  various  forts  in  the  region,  but 
on  acx;ount  of  its  strength  and  size  the 
majority  gathered  in  Forty  Fort.  But- 
ler's force  of  about  1,100  men,  consisting 
of  about  200  British,  the  same  number 
of  Tories,  and  about  700  Indians,  chiefly 
Seneca  and  Cayuga,  descended  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  landed  a  few  miles  above 
Wyoming,  whence  they  marched  on  the 
night  of  July  1  and  encamped  on  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
next  day  demand  was  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  refused. 
The  force  gathered  in  the  fort  numbered 
fewer  than  400  (chiefly  old  men  and 
boys,  unfitted  by  reason  of  their  age  to 
be  at  the  front  with  the  American  army), 
commanded  by  Col.  Zebulon  Butler. 
The  members  of  the  garrison,  no  doubt 
mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  marched  out  on  July 
3  to  attack  them.  Then  followed  the 
battle,  the  defeat,  the  flight,  and  the 
awful  massacre  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i, 
438  et  seq.,  1896;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  ii,  109,  1901  (first  massacre 
1763);  Arch.  Pa.,  vi,  626,  629, 631  et  seq., 
1853;  Egle,  Hist.  Pa.,  898-906,  1883). 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1778  the 
entire  frontier  from  Wyoming  to  Ft  Pitt 
was  subject  to  the  raids  of  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga.  Washington  decided  to  send 
an  expedition,  under  Maj.-iien.  John 
Sullivan,  into  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
country  to  destroy  the  villages  and  drive 
the  Indians  back  to  the  British  lines. 
Sullivan's  army  reached  Wyoming  on 
June  14,  where  it  remained  until  July  31, 
awaiting  supplies.  At  that  time  the 
village  was  filled  with  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  ma.ssacre  of  the  year  previous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  consult 
Miner,  Hist.  Wyoming,  1845;  Military 
Kxped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  1887;  Wyoming 
Commem.  Asso.,  Wyoming:  A  Record  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Year  Commem.  Ob- 
serv.,  1882;  Wyoming  Commem.  Asso., 
116th  Anniv.  of  Battle  and  Massacre,  1895; 
the  variouH  publications  of  this  associa- 
tion for  each  year.  (g.  p.  d.) 

Mahaniahy.— Thomas  (1742)  In  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
672,  1S51.  Uaughwawame.  -Day,  Penn.,  431, 1848, 
]|['oheu6ini.— Heckewelder  In  Trans.  Am.  Phllofl. 
Soc..    n.  8.,  IV.  861,  1884.    Voheaw  <  mi.— Ibid. 
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VohwanwaumL — Day,  op.  cit.  Kedutyomy.— Pa. 
Ck>uDcil  (1782)  in  Col.  Kec.  Pa.,  in.  461,  1852. 
Kaehayomy.— Pa.  Council  (1728),  ibid.,  326.  8oa- 
handowana.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VII,  48,  1856.  Soahmitearrhonon.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1635,33, 1858  (Huron  nameof  the  people). 
S«ha Jiaa,  do,  a,  na.— €linton  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  648, 1866.  Sohahandowa.— Mt  John- 
son Ck>uncil  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  a,  vi,  298, 
1877.  Bohahaiidowana.—Mt Johnson  oonf.  ( 1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc. Col. Hist., VI, 984, 1866.  Seahautowano.— 
Weiser  (1766)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ii.  259.  1852.  Ske- 
handowa.— Writer  of  1787  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  K.,  194.  1872.  Waiominf.— 
Zeisbei^er  (1766)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  459,  1853. 
Waiomink.— Day,  op.  cit.,  482.  "wi^amick.— Los- 
kiel  (1794)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  368. 
1846.  Wiyomik.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  184,  1886. 
Wauffhwauwame.— Drake,  Tecumseh,  13,  1862. 
Wawamie.— Day,  Penn.,  432,  1843.  Wayomiok.— 
Horefield  (1765)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ll,492, 1853.  Wayom- 
inf.— Ibid.,  491.  Weominf.  —  Machin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Oen.  Sullivan,  194,  1887. 
Weyoming.—Easton  conf.  (1757)  in  N.Y.Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  805, 1856.  Wiominf.— Evans  map,  1749. 
Wiomink.— Peters  (1767)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  in.  288, 1853. 
Woyming.— Spangenberg  (1766)  quoted  oy  Rupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  96,  1846.  woyomoth.— Allum- 
mapees  (1743)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa^  Iv,  643.  1861. 
Wyaming.— LaTour  map,  1782.  wyomen.— Writer 
of  1759  quoted  by  Kendall.  Trav.,  ii,  281, 1809. 
Wyomin.—Canassatego  (1742)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
IV,  580, 1851.  Wyonuns^ohnson  (1756)  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec,  V.  529, 1860.  Wyomink.— Stenwix  (1757) 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  in,  801,  1868.  Wyomish.  —  Hess 
(1756),  ibid.,  66. 

Wysox.  A  tribe  or  band  reputed  to 
have  lived  on  a  small  creek  which  flows 
into  SusQuehanna  r.  at  the  present  Wysox, 
Bradford  eo.,  Pa.  According  to  Day 
(Penn.,  137,  1843),  tradition  etates  that 
this  tril^e  had  two  sanguinary  battles  at 
the  mouth  of  Towanda  cr.  with  Indians 
living  there,  probably  the  Nanticoke. 
The  Wysox  may  have  been  Munsee  or 
Delawares.  (j.  m.) 

Wzokhilain.     See  Osunkhirhine, 

Xabaagua.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. — Cabrillo, 
Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
181,  1857. 

Xaffua.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Sojay  (?).— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Xagua.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith.  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla..  181, 1857.    Xaqua.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Xaim^la.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Inod.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  (irande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 

Xalanig.  A  C/humashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  C^al.  P^armer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xalon.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  (^al. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xamachi.  A  former  Diegueilo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xamnnambe.  A  province,  tribe,  or  vil- 
lage on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  visited 
by  Ay  lion  in  1520  and  1521.  Barcia  says 
that  it  was  under  a  chief  called  Datha. 


Xamnnambe.— DocnmentOR  InMitoa.  xrv,  606, 1870. 
Xamunaauc— Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  Indies,  in,  62&, 
1853.    Xumonaumbe.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  4, 1723. 

Xana.  A  former  Diegueilo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  CaL,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xapida.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast^  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
when  it  was  under  the  chief  I^tha. 

Xapida.— Barcia,  Enaayo  4, 1723.  Zanira.— Oyie> 
do.  Hist.  Gen.  Indies,  ni,  628, 1858. 

Xarame  (probably  pronounced  cha-ra'- 
me).  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  well  known 
in  the  18th  century  at  several  Franciacan 
missions.  They  seem  to  have  been  natives 
of  the  region  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In 
1699  they  were  in  Coahuila  at  both  San 
Juan  Bautista  and  San  Francisco  Solano, 
below  t^ie  present  Eagle  Pass,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  271,  279, 
1888).  Soon  after  this  date  they  were  the 
chief  tribe  at  the  latter  mission,  a  Xanuue 
being  its  ** governor*'  (Paredes,  Visit*, 
1729,  par.  7,  MS.).  Of  the  144  Indians 
baptized  there  in  1704,  22  were  Xarames 
(Bap.  Rec.,  MS.).  When, in  1718,  Father 
Olivares  transferred  this  mission  to  i^an 
Antonio  r.,  Texas,  and  reestablished  it 
as  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  he  took 
with  him  the  Xarame  neophytes  to  serve 
as  teai'hers  and  examples  tor  the  Payava 
and  other  new  tribes  to  be  gathered  (Oli- 
vares, Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  169,  MS.).  The  first  baptism  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  was  that  of  a  Xar- 
ame child,  and  the  tribe  was  still  repre- 
sented at  that  mission  late  in  the  ISth 
century.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Charame.— Doc.  of  May  13.  1752.  in  BexAr  Arch- 
ives. ChaulamM.— Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  Eroiuooa. 
Diary,  1709,  MS.  Jarame.--Fr.  Guerra,  ITOO,  in 
Valero  Baptismal  Rec.,  MS.  JaramM.— Morfi 
(1777)  quot«-d  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  1.612, 1«6. 
Jurame.— Fr.BenitoSanchez.l7-27,ibtd.  Baruae.— 
Fr.  FranclNco  Ruiz,  1715,  ibid.  Sehiaraiae.— Resd- 
dcncia  of  Gov.  Bustillo  y  Zevallo^.  1734,  MS.  in 
Bexar  Archives.  Sohyarame. — Ibid.  Zvam.— 
Fr.  De  Soto,  1713,  in  Solano  Baptinnnl  Rec.,  MS. 
Xarame.— Fr.  Espinosa.  Diario,  June  10-lS,  1716, 
MS.  Xarames.— Revillag^igedo  (17d3)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Riices,  611,  1886.  XharanM.— Fr. 
Prado,  1737.  in  Viilero  Baptismal  Rec.,  Ma  2ar- 
ame.— Fr.  Francisco  de  lo«  Dolores,  1789.  ibid. 

Xaseum.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  C^l.,  and  said 
to  have  been  I«^8selen.  It  was  10  leagues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  Sierra,  near  Pach- 
hei>es. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Xat<Je.     Mentioned    by    Ofiate    (Doc 

Ined.,  XVI,  113, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 

Mexico  in  1598.     Doubtless  situated  in 

the  Salinas,  in  the  vieinity  of  Alx),  e.  of 

the  Rio  (rrande.     It  seemingly  pertained 

to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 
Xatol— Bancroft,   Ariz,  and  N.   Mex.,  185,  1889 
(misprint).     Zatoe. — Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 
1803  (misprint). 

Xeripam.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  encountered 
or  heard  of  to  the  N.  E.  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista mission,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande, 
Although  the  Yerbipiamoe  (EWipiamee^ 
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are  eiven  in  the  same  document  as  one 
of  the  tribes  living  n.  of  the  mission, 
the  two  names  probably  applied  to  the 
same  tribe,  the  Ervipiame(i  r.  Isidro  Felix 
deEspinosa,  ^'RelacionCompendiosa''  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  Mh.  iu  the  ar- 
chives of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Queretaro).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Xiabn.  A  villa^,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  encountered  in  Coahuila  in  16H9  by 
De  Le6n  (Derrotero,  MS. ),  5  leagues  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  when  on  his  w^ay  to  Texas. 

Xinesi  (nrol>ably  pronouucecl  che-na''- 
se).  The  nigh-j)riest  of  the^Hasinai  con- 
federacy of  E.  Texas.  The  bonds  of  this 
confedenicy,  which  included  about  a 
dozen  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  rather 
more  religious  than  political.  The  Hai- 
nai  was  regarded  as  the  head  tribe,  and 
what  gave  it  its  prestige  was  the  location 
on  its  western  border,  near  Angelina  r., 
of  the  chief  temple  containing  the  sacred 
fire,  from  whicn  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  household  fires  were  kindled.. 
For  religious  purposes  there  was  first  a 
sub-grouping  of  tlie  confederacy.  Thus, 
for  ordinary  occiisions,  the  Neche  and 
Hainai  tribes  held  their  ceremonies  and 
festivals  together,  while  the  Nactogdoi^he 
and  Nasoni  formed  another  group.  But 
many  of  their  religious  and  social  func- 
tions included  the  whole  confederacy. 
Such  were  held  at  the  chief  fire  temple. 
Presiding  over  this  temple  was  the  head 
priest  called  the  xineai,  or  chmesi.  Ac- 
cording to  Espinosa,  cheiiesi  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  term  meaning 
prie^,  yet  even  he  ordinarily  restricted 
the  name  to  this  head  priest.  Terdn, 
Jesus  Marfa,  and  Massanet  agree  in 
regarding  the  xinesi  as  the  highest 
individual  authority  in  the  group,  but 
they  do  not  give  the  same  view  as  to 
the  nature  ot  his  position.  Massanet 
regarde<l  him  as  a  high  priest;  Kspinosa 
regarded  him  mainly  in  this  light,  but 
testified  that  his  authority  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  chief;  Jesus  Maria  calls 
him  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a  ** little 
king,"  and  tells  of  his  great  authority  as 
a  ruler.  The  details  given  as  to  his  func- 
tions, however,  indicate  that  he  was  pri- 
marily a  priest,  but  that  through  his 
personal  dignity  and  priestly  influence 
he  outran keil  all  others,  and  that  his 
word  had  great  authority  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  religious  affairs. 

The  xiiieni  lived,  as  has  been  indicated, 
in  the  center  of  the  confederac.'y,  near 
Angelina  r.,  w.  of  Nacogdrx'hes.  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Maria,  his  ofiice  was  heredi- 
tary, and  the  inference  from  all  circum- 
stances is  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
Hainai  tribe.  The  most  important  duty 
of  the  xiiiesi  was  to  care  for  the  fire 
temple  near  his  house,  and  to  consult 
the  Coninisi,  or  fictitious  twin  boys,  by 


means  of  which  he  talked  with  the  Great 
Chief  Above.  The  early  writers  convey 
the  impression  that  the  xinen  was  a  per- 
son of  great  dignity,  doing  no  manual 
labor,  and  commanding  great  personal 
respect.  He  was  fed  and  clotned,  we 
are  told,  by  community  gifts,  to  insure 
which  he  sometimes  preyed  upon  the 
superstition  of  his  people.  At  the  house 
of  each  cuddi,  or  civil  chief,  and  of  each 
of  the  other  dignitaries,  a  special  seat 
of  honor  and  a  bed  were  scrupulously 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  xineti  during 
his  visits.  (Consult  Espinosa,  Cr6nica 
Apost<!)lica,  pt.  i,  421,  424,  426,  432,  1746; 
Jesus  Marfa,  Relaci6n,  1691,  MS.;  Massa- 
net, Carta,  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.,  ii, 
305-312, 1899;  Terdn,  Descripci6n  y  Diaria 
I>emarcaci6n,  1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
EspaAa,  xxvii,  48,  MS.)  (h.  b.  b.) 

Xisca.     A  village,  presumably  Costa- 

noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 

Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Xitoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  28,  1860. 

XiMaoa.— Englehardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  898, 1897. 

Xivirca.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  &Ln  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Xoootoo.    A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 

Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 

Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Xoootoo.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857.    Xotoooo.— U.  8.  Geog.  and 
Geol.  8urv.,  vii,  307, 1879. 

Xoxi.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,.628,  18^53)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ay  Hon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Xnacaya.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Xngna.  A  Chumashan  village,  prob- 
ably identical  with  Guacaya  (q.  v.), 
fonnerly  on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (San  Lucas  of 

Cabrillo),  Cal. 

Oawa'.— Uenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K.,  1884  (r-«A).  Xufua.— Cabrillo.  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  181,  1867. 
Xuqua.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Xamis.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Esselen. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Xamskhnmesilis  (XumsxunienLiB).  An 
ancestor  of  a  Quatsino  gens  after  whom 
the  geuK  was  sometimes  named. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Xntis.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc.  In^., 
XVI,  103, 1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
in  1598.     Unidentified. 

Taaga  {Va^-agay  'little  willows').  A 
former  large  village  that  formed  the  center 
of  the  Klamath  settlements  on  William- 
son r.,  about  a  mile  from  Upper  Klamath 
lake,  Oreg.,  where  the  Linkville-Ft  Kla- 
math road  crosses  the  stream.— Gatschet 
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in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  ii,  pt  i,  xxix, 
1890. 

Taaihakemae  ( YaaVx'aqKmae^  *  the 
crabs').  A  gens  of  the  Komoyue,  a  sept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  and  a  clan  of  the 
Tenaktak. 

Yaai'Hakjrinae.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  54.  1890.  Yaai'xaqEmaS.— Boas  in  Rep.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mu.s.  1895.  330. 1H97.  Yivaqfmie.— Boas  in 
Petermaniis  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 131. 1887. 

Yaasitan  (  Ya^-a-mf-tdn),  A  Takehua 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  235,  1890. 

Yacdossa.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  miasion, 
Texas. 

Yacherk.  A  Nusha^agmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Igushik  r.,  Alaska. 

Yachergamut.— Spurr  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog* 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902  (mut=?/iiw/, 'people').  Yach- 
erk.—Baker,  ibid. 

Yachikamni.  Mentioned  by  Pinart  as 
the  tribe  that  originally  lived  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
hence  belonged  to  the  Cholovone  tribe  of 
the  Marip()8an  (Yokuts)  family.  The 
same  is  said  by  Taylor  of  the  Yacnimese, 
the  trilKis  l)eing  apparently  identical. 
Ochecames.— Bancroft.  Hist,  ('al.,  iv,  138.  1886. 
Oohecamnes.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  vi.  680, 
1846.  Ochekamnes.— Gallatin  in  Tran.s.  Am.Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  123.  1848.  Oohocumnes.— Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  IV.  138.  1886.  Yachaohumnei.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  June  8,  1860.  Yaohohumnes.— Ibid.,  Feb. 
22.  Yachimeie.— Ibid..  Dee.  7,  1860.  Yatchikam- 
nei.— Fiuarl.  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 
Yatohikumne.— Ibid. 

Yachin  ( '  mesquite ' ).  An  Apache  band 
or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Ya-ohin.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 
1890. 

Yacomanshaghking  (apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Yaijawarwhaking,  'at  the  place 
of  small  huts.' — Gerard).  A  Delaware 
tribe  or  band  that  dwelt  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Delaware  r.  in  New  Jersey,  on  a  small 
stream  al)out  the  })resent  Camden. — Herr- 
man,  map  (1670),  in  Rep.  on  Line  between 
Va.  andMd.,  1S73. 

Yacomui.     A  village,  presumably  Cos- 

tanoan,  formerly  ccmnected  with  Dolores 

mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Yacomui.— Taylor  in  Cal.   Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Yacumi.  --Ibid. 

Yacum.  A  warlike  Diegueilo  band,  in 
alliance  with  the  Cocopa,  occupying  a  val- 
ley in  the  mountains  oetween  the  desert 
and  the  (iulf  coiu«t,  chiefly  in  Lower 
California.  They  were  said  to  number 
fewer  t  luin  2()( )  i  n  1 H58.  They  raised  com, 
melons,    pumpkins,    beans,    and    other 

crops,  by  irrigation. 

Ouaicamaopa.  — Kino  <ra.  1699)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s..  I.  349.  l.H.%  (lo<'at«'d  by  Kino  at  junction 
of  the  (iila  and  the  ('olorado.  but  probably  the 
Identical  tribe;  opa  is  a  Pima  word  signifying 
•peoph*').  Ha-coom.— Heint2elman(1853)in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doe.  7C.,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess..  ^4-63,  1857. 
Jacum.— Ibid.    Yacum.— Ibid. 

Yadas  (  )V/A/-45).  An  important  sub- 
division of  the  Stustati,   a  great   Haida 


family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It  coofltitated 
one  of  the  Kaigani  families,  and  was  sub- 
divided like  them  (in  the  Tlingit  style) 
into  5  house-groups:  Ildjunai-hadai,  Na- 
algus-hadai,  Nakons-hadai,  Otkialnaas- 
hadai,  and  Otnaas-hadai.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Yagats  (  Ya'-gaU).  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly at  Amargoza,  s.  s.  Cal. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Ya^enechito  (Choctaw:  'laige  land'). 
A  tribe,  probably  affiliated  with  the 
Chitimacha,  located  on  De  T  Isle's  map 
(1703)  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  La. 

Kageneaito.— Iberville  (1609)  in  Margry.  D^..  it, 
172,1880.  Yageneehito.— Ibid.,  184.  Yan«teito.- 
De  risle,  map,  1703.  Yafuenaohitoni.— La  Harp« 
(1706)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ill,  35,  1861. 
Yaguenesohito.— Iberville,  op.  cit.,  165. 

Yagnashoogawa    (possibly    for    Yabni- 

achukma,    'good  country').      A  former 

Choctaw  town,  noted  by  Ronians  in  1775 

and  perhaps  identifiable  with  a  traditional 

town  on  Indian  branch  of  Running  Tiger 

cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Fab. 

Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  425,  1902. 

Yagaa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Mem.  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Yagan.    An  ancient  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  the  N.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
YrgAn.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  281, 1906. 

Yagimkan-lnagai  (  Ya^gun-kun-lnaga'-i, 
*Yagun  river  point-town  people').  A 
branch  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  Ix^longing  to  the  Raven  clan.  The 
Yagun  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  Queeu 
Charlotte  ids.  (j.  r.  s.) 

YBgun  kunilnagai'.— Boaa,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  23,  18d8.  Ya'run  kun  laags'-i.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida.  271.  1905. 

Yaganstlan-lnagai  ( Ya^gun  sL.'an 
Inagd^-'iy  *  Yagun  river  rear-town  peo- 
ple ' ).  A  local  subdivision  of  the  Stlenga- 
tanas,  a  Haida  family  belonein^  to  the 
Raven  clan. —Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271, 
1905. 

Yahach.  A  former  Alsea  village  on  the 
Pacific  coast  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Alsea 
r.,  Oreg. 

Yahatc.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Fiolk-lore.  in.  280. 
1890.  YahaU.— Ibid.  Ya'-qai-j«k.— Ibid.  Yaw- 
hiek.— Ind.AfT.  Rep..  107,1856.  Yawhneh.— Ibid., 
80.  mw.  YouitU.— Lewis  and  (^ark  Exped.,  ii, 
118,  1814.    Touits.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  xi,  1848. 

Yahal.     A  Yaquina  village  on  the  n. 
Hide  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Ya'-hal.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 

1890. 

Yahalgi  ( '  wolf  people  * ) .     A  clan  of  the 

Creeks. 

Ya'-ha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161.  1878.    Yahalgi- 

(Jatsehet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  166,  18M  {cJgi^ 

'people'). 

Tahandika  (  Y&handlkay  'ffround-hog 
eaters' ).  Given  by  Hoffman  (Proc.  Am. 
Philo8.  Soc.,  x.\iii,  298,  1886)  as  one  of 
the  former  divisions  of  the  Shoshoni. 

Tahksii.    The  principal  village  of  the 
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Kelsemaht,  on  Florea  id.,  Cl&yoquot ad., 
w.foaat  of  Vancouver  id  ,  with  76  inhabi- 
liuitB  in  1909. 

YahDtkln.  A  Shuehonean  band  which 
prior  to  1864  roved  and  bunted  with 
tlie  Walpaui  about  the  shonM  of  Gooae, 
Silver,  Warner,  and  I  lame  y  lakes, 
dreg.,  ami  temporarily  in  Surprise  val- 
ley and  Klaniatli  marsh,  where  they 
>n>thered  wokas  for  food.  They  came 
wpecially  into  notice  in  1864,  on  Oct.  14 
oi  which  v«ar  they  liecame  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Klamath  lake  by  which  their 
territory  wae  ceded  to  the  United  States 
and  they  were  placed  on  Klamath  res., 
t-^tablixhed  at  that  time.  With  the  Wal- 
pspi  aiul  a  few  Paiute  who  had  joined 
them,  the  YahuRkin  were  asrigued  lands 
in  the  HOutliempartof  the  reuervation,  on 
Spnigue  r.  about  Yainax,  where  thev 
have  dure  residetl,  allhouf^h  throuen 
intennarriatfe  with  other  Indians  on  the 
rewervation  their  trilial  iilentity  became 
li«t  by  1«»8,  since  which  time  they  have 
1)een  c>fliciaJlv  de»<ignated  aa  Paiut«.  Gat- 
w-liet,  who  visited  them  altout  18H4,  sayfl 
Ihey  were  then  eiinaged  in  aRficuiture, 
iiveil  in  willow  lixljfes  and  Icij;  booiteti,  and 
were  KrailnallvabacidtininK  their  niaminfi 
prtH'livitiiv.  The  Yahunkin  have  always 
liiHm  ollitiallyenunierated  with  the  Wal- 
inipi,  the  a)q;re)fate  po[iiilatioii  varying 
U'tw<H;n  1H77  and  1891  from  135  to  166 
iM-n^tns.  In  1909  they  were  reported  at 
103. 

OihasdUu.— A|i|>tcgii(ulnInd.AS.  Kep, ,  9(1. 186S. 
YihHHhklB.— (inlwhi'C  Id  Ciinl.  N.  A.  Elhnol..  ii. 
lit.  1.  XXXV.  lim.  TiboMkln.— Trmty  cif  IWt  Id 
lrnl.  IjiwHaiidTreatleii,  II.  663.1 —     ~  ' 


YakiiBB(  }'a-jh'-m(i, 'runaway').  Anim- 
portant  ShahapUan  tribe,  formerly  living 
on  both  sides  of  theColumliiaandon  the 
northerly  branches  of  the  Yakima  (fur> 
merly  Tapteal)  and  the  VVenatchee,  in 
Washington.  They  are  uientioued  by 
Lewie  and  Clark  in  1806  under  the  name 
Cutsahnim  ( possibly  the  name  of  a  chief) 
and  estimated  as  1,200  in  number,  but 
thure  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  tuinda  in- 
clude<l  under  that  figure.  In  1856  th« 
United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ya- 
kima and  13  other  tribes  of  Hhahaptian, 
Balishan,  and  Chinookan  stocks,  by  which 
they  ceded  the  territory  from  theCascade 
mts.  to  Paiouse  and  Snake  ts.  and  from  L. 
Chelan  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  Yakima 
res.  was  established,  upon  whieh  all  the 


1)0.    Tahiukia.— MvathuDi  In  ttid.  AH.  Ktp.,  fii. 

iM7g, 

Tftka.  The  Com  clans  of  the  Kereean 
pueliliiH  at  Lacuna,  Aeoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  t'elipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
The  Com  clans  ot  Acoina  ( Kochinish, 
Yellow;  Kukanish,  Bvl;  Kuishknsh, 
Blue;  Kulslititi,  Brown;  and  Kiiseeh, 
White)  formal  a  phratry,  as  do  the  Yel- 
low and  lieit  Corn  clans  of  I^Aguna,  who 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Aeoma.  The  Blue,  Brown,  and  White 
Com  clans  of  Acoma  are  now  extinct 


IuUkm 

San  K'lipe,  Ytika-hihio;  Cocliiti,  Y&e, 
hihiarh.  The  termination  Mnii,  etc.,  sig- 
nifies '|>eople.'— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  ;M9,  18!Mt. 

Ti.ki.— »i|€vi^n:«>D  in  lllh  Rpn,  B.  A.  F...  l».  tSH. 
TakkB.— Bandullrr,  Dvllght  Makcn.  ;H7,  law. 

Takehilak,     A    Kuskwogmiut    V.akimo 
villaiie  near  the  mouth  of  KuNkokwini  r., 

XMkCiUlacuaut.— .Spiirr  ntid  Punt  qiloti.il  Ly 
Bakvci  ib 


the  Yakima  nation  under 
the  ]ea<ler«hi]>  of  Kamaiakaa  (q.  v.),  m 
diHtingiii.ilied  Yakima  chief.  Before  this 
trealy  could  lie  ratilied  the  Yakima  war 
broke  out,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that 
the  proviHions  of  the  treaty  were  carried 
intoeffect.  The  Palons  and  certain  other 
tribes  have  never  recognized  the  treaty 
or  come  on  the  reservation.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  reservation  the  term 
Yakima  has  lieen  generally  used  in  a 
comprehi'nwve  sense  to  include  all  the 
trilies  wiihin  its  limits,  so  that  it  is  now 
ii[i|iOEvibte  to  estimate  the  numlier  o( 
Yakima  pro[>er.  The  total  Indian  popu- 
lation of  the  reser^'ation  was  otticially  <>•• 
Umated  at  1 ,900  in  1909,  but  of  this  num- 
ber probably  comparatively  few  are  tine 
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Yakima.   The  native  natneof  the  Yakima 

is  Waptailminif  'peopleof  the  narrow  river,' 

or  Pa*  Hut' lima  f  *  people  of  the  J?ap,*  both 

names  referring  to  the  narrows  in  Yakima 

r.  at  Union  Gap,  where  their  chief  village 

was  f ormerl  y  si  tuated .    Other  bands  were 

the  Setaslema,  of  JSetass  cr. ,  and  the  Pisko, 

of  the  lower  Yakima.    Little  is  known  of 

the  particular  customs  of  the  Yakima,  but 

there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 

life   differed   greatly  from  that  of  the 

Nez  Percys  (q.  v. )  and  other  8hahaptian 

peoples.    Consult  Mooney  in  14th  Kep. 

B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  1896.  (j.  m.) 

Oat-ianim.— <3ibb«  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417,  laW 
(misquotiiiK  Lewis  and  Clark).  Outsahaim. — 
Lewis  and  Clark  £xpe(l.,ii,475,1814.  Out-sa-nim.— 
Ind.  AfT.  Kep..  2.V2,  1854.  Outa-Oh-nem.— Clark 
(1805)  in  Orlg.  Jour.  Lcwisand  Clark,  in,  128, 1905. 
OuU-sah-nim.— Orig.  Jour.,  ibid.,  vi,  119,  1905. 
S'yaok-im-ah.— RoHs,  Fur  Huntern,  l,  185,  1855. 
Ia£kexna.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  213, 1846. 
Z-£kima.— Gatscbet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan 
name).  Jaakema.— Hale,  op.  cit.,  r69.  Pa"ldut- 
•l«ina.— Mooney  in  14tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  737,  1896. 
Piahwanwapum.— Tolmie  ouoted  by  Lord,  Nat.  in 
Brit.  Col.,  II,  245.  1866.  Pshawanwappam.— Keane 
In  Stanford,  Compend.,  531,  1878.  Shanwap- 
poBU.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  595.  1817. 
Bhanwappones.— MorHe.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  372. 1822. 
Btobahaddat.— Lord.  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  ii,  246.1866 

i' robbers':  so  (ulled  by  Puget  Sound  tribes), 
'akama.— SU'veiw  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  34,  33d  Cong., 
Ist  «e.ss.,  16, 1854.  Tobo'-a-dad.— MeCaw.  Puyallup 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Puvallup  name). 
Wa'pam«t4nt.— Mooney  fn  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
744,  1896.  Waptai'lmlm.— Mooney,  ibid..  737. 
Yla'kiml.— ChambiTlain  in  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  8,  1892  (Kutenai  name;  stiid,  by  folk- 
etymoligy  perhaps,  to  mean  'foot  bent  towanl 
the  instep').  Yacaawr— Schoolcraft.  Ind.Triben, 
I,  521.  iHoii.  Yacamaws.— I.rfine  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  62,  3l8t  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  174,  1850.  Yaoka- 
maa.— Cox.  C^hunbla  R.,  ii,  14.  1831.  Yaoka- 
maws.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  l.st 
sess.,  8.  18.^.  Yackaws.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  632.  1853.  Yackimaa.— Dart  In 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  216,  1851.  Yaoomans.— Smef,  New 
Ind.  Skctchis,  92,  1895.  Yakamas.— Stevens  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  2:U.  1854.  Yakanias.— Dougl&s  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  98,  80th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  15, 1848. 
Yakemas.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  213, 
1846.  Yakenia.— Medlll  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.30th 
Cong.,  1st  ses.s..  6.  1848.  Yakima.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  K«'p..  1. 467, 185.^.  Yakimaw.— Tolmie  quoted 
by  Ix)rd.  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  u,  245,  1866.  Yanka- 
mas— <;ruv.  Hist.  Orcg.,  94.  1870.  Yookoomans.— 
Park«T.  Jour..  :U8.  IMG. 

Yakonan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  in  w. 
Oregon,  on  and  adjacent  to  the  coast  from 
YaciuiiiH  r.  s.  to  UmiMjua  r.  The  family 
was|»ro])ahlyneverHtrong  in  numbers  and 
of  late  years  has  decreaj^etl  rapidly.  The 
few  survivors  are  on  the  Siletzres.,  hi 
Oregon.  The  family  is  of  considerable 
ethnologic  interest,  since  it  apparently 
represents  the  southern  limit  of  a  type  of 
culture  e.xhihitAMl  j>articularly  by  the  Chi- 
nookan,  Salishan,  and  other* trilx>8  of  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  Vancouver  id. 
The  Athapascan  trilK\H  of  s.  Oregon  and 
N.  California  .^^eem  to  have  been  more 
deeply  affecte<l  by  contac-t  with  Califor- 
nian  sto(!ks. 

The  Yakonan  conformed  physically  to 
the  general  type  of  the  N.  W.  coa.st  and 
are  notaV>le  as'  marking  the  southern  limit 
in  that  region  of  the  practice  of  artificial 


deformation  of  the  head.  Their  social 
organization  is  not  fully  understood,  bat 
there  was  no  totemic  clan  system,  though 
a  tendency  to  loi^l  segre^tion  of  groups 
related  by  blood  was  evident  in  their 
villages.  There  was  also  a  preference  for 
marriage  outsiile  the  tribe,  though  this 
did  not  have  the  force  of  an  exof^amous 
rule,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  social 
orders  of  nobility  and  common  people, 
peculiar  to  the  N.  W.  coast,  obtained,  and 
slavery  was  an  institution  in  full  force 
until  the  tribes  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  The  Yakonan 
mythology  and  traditions  are  distinctly 
of  the  tvpe  of  the  coast  tribes  of  Wash- 
ington, but  they  show  traces  of  modifi- 
cation by  contact  with  the  Oalifomian 
stocks  on  the  s.  The  family  was  com- 
posed of  4  tribes  occupying  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, which,  from  n.  to  s.,  were:  Y'aqui- 
na,  Alsea,  Siuslaw,  and  Kuitsh.  These 
tribes  have  played  an  unimportant  r61e 
in  history  and  little  is  known  of  them. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Siletz  res.  in 
1855  they  were  removed  thither,  and 
since  that  time  they  liave  declined  so 
rapidly  in  numbers,  principally  through 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  that  they  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  (l.  p.) 
>Yakonei.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  1», 
218. 1840  ( or  lakon.  ooani  of  Oregon) :  Buachmann, 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Spraohe,  612,  1859.  >Iakoa.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218,  669,  1M6  («>r 
Lower  Killamuks);  Buachmann.  Spuren  dcr 
aztek.  Sprache,  612,  1859.  >JaooB.— Gallatin  in 
Tran.s.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  77,  ISiA. 
>Jakon.— Gallatin  in  Trana.  Am.  Ethnol.  See., 
n,  pi.  1,  17,  181«:  Berghaus  (1861),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17,  1852:  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.TribeR, 
ni,  402,  1853  (language  of  lower  Klllamuk»): 
Latham  in  Tnnm.  Phllol.  See.  Lond.,  78,  1856; 
Latham,  Opn.^uilH,  340, 1860.  >Yakoa.— Latham. 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  324, 1850;  Gatachet,  Ln  Mag.  Am. 
HLst.,  166,  1877;  Gatsc-het  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miac.. 
441,  1877;  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  m.  565,  MO,  1882. 
>Yakona.— Gatschel  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  256, 1882. 
-Yakonan. -Powell  In  7th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E..  153, 
1891.  >Bouthem  Killamuka.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
ExjhmI..  VI,  218.  569,  1846  (or  Yakonea):  QallatiD 
in Tniiis.  Am.  Ethnol. Soc.,  ii,  17, 1818  (after Hale). 
>8ud  Killamuk.  -Berghaus  (1861),  Physik.  AUa*, 
map  17,  1852.  Sainstakla.— Latham.  Nat  Hist 
Man,  :{-25, 1850  ("f^>uth  of  the  Yakon,  between  the 
rmkwaand  thesea").  >8a7uakla.— Gatachet in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  '2hl.  1882  (on  Lower  Umpqua, 
SayO«kl)i,  ami  Smith  rivers).  >KilliwaBBat- 
Latham.  Nut.  Hist.  Man.  325.  1850  ("mouth  of  the 
Urakwa").  X  Klamath.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compt'nd..  (Vnt.  and  So.  Am..  475,  1878  (cited  as 
Including  Yacon.s). 

Yaku  ( l^A-.t*).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dostlan-lnugai  family,  that  formerly  stood 
on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  opposite 
North  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.  This  town,  or  it  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  KiiiHta  together,  may  l^  that 
defignattni  Lii-lan-na  by  John  Work, 
18^^6-41,  to  which  he  aasiVned  20  houses 
and  296  people.  Old  people  remember 
4  larjje  houses  and  4  small  ones  in  Yakn. 
and  9  houses  in  Kiuata.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  population  in  Yaku 

E roper  of  about  1(X)  to  120.        ( j.  r.  a. ) 
I'k'o.-Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  22. 
1898.    Kakoh.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ida.,  162B, 
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«  Irom  Hl- 


Xftka-giUnai  (Ya'hi gUtna'-i 


,  'themid- 

...     .  ,  n    of    the 

Hlgahet-Kitinai,  a  Haida  family  of  the 
Kagle  clan.  They  received  their  name 
from  having  lived  in  the  middle  of  Skide- 
gato  vitla»re;  there  they  killed  a  chief 
and  (led  to  the  w.  coaHt. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida.  274,  lUOIj. 

TaIro-lMiM(  Yd'tu  M'»a»,  'mi<idle-town 
people').  A  large  and  important  Uaida 
family  belonf^ng  to  the  Raven  clan.  By 
the  ^kidefnte  people  it  in  eaid  they 
were  so  nanied  because  they  occupied 
the  middle  row  in  a  legendary  live- 
row  town,  where  all  the  Haven  side  for- 
merly lived  (Hec  iStfrni).  The  Maaget 
people  attributed  It  to  tho  fact  that 
wherever  the  nieinberB  uf  this  family 
settled  tliey  occu|iied  tbe  middle  of  the 
villaiie'  They  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  s.  end  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  but  thegreater  part  finally 
niove<l  to  Alaska,  where  they  conetitutcd 
the  most  important  Baven  family  among 
the  Kaigani.  One  8ub<liviKion,  the  Ao- 
yaku-lnagai,  settle"!  in  Maseet  inlet.  Of 
thcKai)fanipartof  the  family  there  were4 
BiibdiviKii>r»,  the  Kaad-naas-hadai,  Yehl- 
iiaaa-hailai,  Skirtlai-nai-hadai,  and  Na- 
kaduls-badai.  The  extinct  Ta-abl-lanas 
of  North  id.  iierha)>8  belon)ced  to  it.  Be- 
fore they  left  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  their 
principal  town  was  Daden)<,  In  Alaska 
It  wae  Klinkwan.  The  Illgahet-gu-lanaa 
are  sui<l  to  have  otiee  been  a  part  of  this 
familv. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haiila,  27],  11*05. 

Tkk'  li'BU.— IhiHS,  l^lh  Rpp.  N.  W.  Trlbrs  Can.. 
12.  im.    nkwii  Lnnu.— IliirilHin  In  Prov.  Roy. 

Takntat.  X  Tliii)rit  tribe  centering 
around  the  Imy  of  the  flame  name,  but 
exteuding  niirtliward  to  Copper  r.  anil 
southward  to  Drv  bay,  Alafka.  Pop. 
82flin  1N«0, -(.ItiinltiMO.  Their princii>al 
winter  town  is  Yakulat.  According  to  a 
coiitribnti>r  to  The  Alntkini,  the  town  on 
Dry  bav  ia  calleil  Satah.  Kiumone  con- 
eicfers  the  Dry  liay  and  Chilkat  (Con- 
troller bay)  Indians  a:<  distinct  divisions. 
A  siunmer  village  near  Copper  r.  is  named 
Chilkat,  and  Gonnho,  Gutheni,  and  Illa- 
hayik  are  the  nariiex  of  former  towns. 
Sficial  divisions  are  Ganahadi,  Kashkc^ 
koan,  Koifkedi,  ami  Tckoedi.   (j.  k.  s.) 

OU»ch.»-jik,-Kr.iiiw,  Tliiikll  Inil..98,  IWB.  Jik" 
huthith.—H'ilDilH'rK.  E1bTi<«.  Bkiiz.,  map.  1-12' 
IKV:  JukuUt.— I'richBnl,  |■^lyl.n[»t.M81l.,v,8;o■ 
IK47,  lakfitatkta.— KmnM■.TIiakllIllll.,11fl.l8M- 
Kl■hink■.— <:u1>'<'r(lSli«)lnInil.Afl.Ri'i>.,I>a5.18T0' 
liUi«Tl'k(««i.-*iBantiiO;  Ueld-iiiitni,    *      '     " 


Takutat.    The  principal  town  of   the 

Yakutat  tribe  on  the  bay  of  the  same 

'  I  Alaska.    Pop.  300  in  1890. 


bhiyl'kiau.— »iw'anti)D,  I 

(uMialtiami^HPiiIiolbythi 
7«k.r«aa.-F.mnioiui  In  I, 
fli«..  in.  -00.  I9U.1.    Tabk 


-Ellioll.  CuikI 


TnoataU.— Mub 


Takwal  ('drifted  ones,'  Irom  y^itvnn/i, 
'ianiiarriedoffhywater').  Atribe  tra- 
ditionally found  bv  the  Tonkawa  on  the 
Golf  coast  near  Galveston,  Texas.    Tbej 
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reco^ize<l  the  Yakwal  language  as  a  di- 
alect of  their  own  and  believed  that  the 
separation  had  been  caused  by  a  flood. 
See  Yojiuine.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Talacasooclie.  A  former  Seminole  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Ocklawaha  r.,  Putnam 
CO.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Ck)ng.,  1st  8688.,  27,  1826. 

Talaka.     A    former  Seminole  town  35 

m.  w.  of  Volusia  or  Dexter,  in  w.  Marion 

CO.,  Fla. 

AnuithlM.— H.  R.  Doc.  78.  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
map.  76^9, 1838.  Oharles  Old  Town.— Drake,  Book 
Inds.,  bk.  IV.  151. 184H  (probably  identical).  Char- 
ley Emathla's  Town.— Taylor,  War  map  of  Fla., 
1839.  Yalaka.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  ( 1823),  19th  Cong., 

l8t8C88.,27,  1826. 

Talik.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Nuka  bay,  e.  coa^t  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  32  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Talisamni.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
South  fork  of  American  r.,  Eldorado  co., 
Cal. — Pixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvii,  maj),  1905. 

Tamacraw.  A  detached  town  of  the 
Creek  confederacy,  formerly  on  Yama- 
craw  bluff,  on  the  s.  bank  of  Savannah 
r.,  in  what  is  now  the  western  suburb  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  settled  about  1730 
by  a  sumll  party  of  outlawed  Creeks,  with 
a  few  Yamaseo,  numbering  in  all  about 
17  or  18  families  and  30  or  40  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tomochichi  (q.  v. ),  who 
for  **8ome  niisc^hief  in  their  own  country  '* 
ha<l  been  driven  out  from  among  the 
Lower  Creek  towns.  In  1732  they  asked 
and  received  from  the  South  Carolina 
government  formal  i^ermission  to  remain 
m  their  new  settlement,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Georgia  colony  under  Oglethorpe 
in  the  next  year  Tomochichi  made  him- 
self instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
treaty  between  Georgia  and  the  Lower 
Creeks,  resulting  in  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  tribe,  with  permis- 
sion to  bring  other  friends  from  the  Cret»k 
towns  to  settle  at  the  new  location.  The 
site  was  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  their 
own  use,  but  was  probably  abandoned 
soon  after  the  death  of  Tomochichi  in 
1739. 

The  Indians  of  Yaniacraw  were  not  a 
distinct  tribe,  as  has  fre<iuently  been  rep- 
resented,  but  simply  a  refugee  band  of 
Creeks,  who  returned  to  their  original 
homes  after  the  ban  had  l)een  removed. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  it 
was  composed  largely  of  descendants  of 
those  who  had  lived  formerly  in  this 
neighborhood  and  had  subsequently  re- 
tired among  the  Creeks.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  seems  to  be  a 
corrupt^^d  form,  the  CrtH'k  language  hav- 
ing no  r;  neither  has  it  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  Yamasee.  Nevertheless  it 
should  be  compared  with  the  Yamiscaron 


recorded  as  far  back  as  the  expedition  of 

Ayllon  in  1520-21.     Consult  Gatschet, 

Creek  Migr.  I>eg.,  i,  ii,  1884,  1888;  Jones, 

Hist.  Sketch  of  Tomochichi,  1868;  Jones, 

Hist,  of  Ga.,  1883.  (j.  m.     j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tamacraw.— Moore  (1744)  in  Ga.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.. 
1, 103,  1840.    Tammaoraw.— Morse.  N.  A..  208. 1776w 

Tamako.  A  former  Maidu  village, 
about  9  m.  e.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevada 
CO.,  Cal. 

Tama^tock.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  1,  450,  1974 
(probably  identical).  Tamako. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905.  Tnmafa- 
tock.— Bancroft,  op.  eit. 

Tamasee  (a  name  of  uncertain  etvmol- 
ogy,  and  evidently  an  abbreviated  form). 
A  former  noted  tribe  of  Muskhogean 
stock,  best  known  in  connection  with  early 
South  Carolina  history,  but  apparently 
occupying  originally  the  coast  region  and 
islands  of  s.  Georgia,  and  extending  into 
Florida.  From  their  residence  near 
Savannah  r.  they  have  frequently  been 
confused  with  the  '*Savannal«,''  or 
Shawano,  and  the  Yuchi.  Missions 
were  established  in  their  territory  by 
the  Spaniards  about  1570,  and  they  liveil 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
government  of  Florida  until  1687,  when, 
m  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  transport 
a  number  of  their  people  as  laborers  t4> 
the  Wei^t  Indies,  they  revolted,  atta^'keil 
a  number  of  the  mission  settlements  and 
peaceful  Indians,  and  then  fled  N.  across 
Savannah  r.  to  the  English  colonv  of 
South  Carolina.  They  w-ere  allowed  to 
settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Beau- 
fort CO.,  where  at  a  later  period  they 
had  several  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  was  Pocotaligo;  others  were  Tole- 
matoandTopiqui(?).  They  aided  against 
theTuscarora  in  1712,  but  in  1715,  inct>n- 
sequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  trad- 
ers, organized  a  combination  against  the 
English  which  includeil  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tribes  from  C.  Fear  to  the  Florida 
border.  The  traders  were  slaughtered  in 
the  Indian  towns  and  a  general  massacre 
of  settlers  took  place  along  the  Carolina 
frontier.  After  several  engagements  the 
Yamasee  were  finally  defeated  by  Gov. 
Craven  at  Salkechuh  (Saltketchere)  on 
the  Combahee  and  driven  across  the  Sa- 
vannah. They  retired  in  a  body  to 
Florida  where  they  were  again  receive<l 
by  the  S|>aniard8  and  settl^  in  villages 
near  St  Augustine.  From  that  time  they 
were  known  as  allies  of  the  Spaniards  and 
enemies  of  the  English,  against  whom 
thev  made  frequent  raids  in  com|)any 
with  other  Florida  Indians.  A  small 
part  of  them  also  appear  to  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Catawba,  where,  acconi- 
ing  to  Adair,  they  still  retained  their 
separate  identity  in  1743.  In  1727  their 
village  near  St  Augustine  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  English,  and  their  Indian 
allies  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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kille<l.  In  1761  the  remnant  was  said  to 
number  alK>ut  20  men,  residing  near  St 
Aufi^ustine,  and  they  seem  also  to  have 
nad  a  small  settlement  near  Pensacola. 
The  tradition  of  their  destruction  and 
enslavement  by  the  Seminole  is  noted  bv 
several  writers  of  this  and  a  later  period. 
As  late  as  1812  a  small  band  retained  the 
name  among  the  Seminole,  and  some  set- 
tled among  the  Hitchiti,  but  they  have 
now  completely  disappeared.  They 
were  said  to  be  uarker  than  the  Creeks, 
and  ** flat-footed,*'  and  from  their  profici- 
ency as  canoe  men  gave  name  to  a  par- 
ticular methoil  of  rowing  known  as  the 
**  Yamasee  stroke."  (j.  m.  ) 

Eamuses.—Morse,  Kep.  to  Sec.  War,  864,  1822 
(extinct;  Yamasi  probably  moant).  Tamayoi. — 
Barcia,  Eiistiyo,  287,  1723.  JamaMM.— Briuton, 
op.  cit.  TainmaMes.---OIdmlxon  in  Carroll,  Hist. 
Coll.  S.  C,  II,  413,  1»36  (misprint  T  for  Y). 
WimoMM.— Woodward,  Rem.,  26, 1859  (misprint). 
Tama^ea.— Barcia,  op.  cit.,  848.  Yamaa. — Bchool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  870,  1857.  Yaaafteot.— Mc- 
Kenncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82. 1854  (mis- 
print). TamaMes.— Archdale,  Carolina,  856. 1707. 
Tamases.— Bartram,  Travels,  378,  17d2.  Tamaa- 
lalgi.—CJatschet,  Creek  Migr.L^..  1,63,1884  (Creek 
name,  pi.  form).  Tamaueea. — Kafinesquc in  Mar- 
shall, Kv.,  introd.,  27, 1824.  TamaMi.— Gatschet, 
Creek  MiKrU*gM  1,63,1884.  Tamesea.— Moll's  map 
in  Humphrey,  Acct.,  1730.  TammaasMS. — Brin- 
ton.  op.  cit.  xammonsae.— Thomas  (1702)  in  Haw- 
kins. Missions,  48, 1845.  Tammoseei.— Humphrey, 
Acct.,  X.  1730.  Tamoisaet.— Drake,  Ind.  Ctiron., 
173,  1830.  TamoMees.— Carroll.  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C. 
II,  519.  1836.  YanioMaTM.— Oldmixon  (1708)  in 
Carroll.  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  il.  424,  1836  (misprint). 
Yemasee. — Ciat.schet,  op.  cit.,  I.  68.  Yemasseas. — 
Brinton,  op.  cit.  Yemmaaaaws. — Gatschet. op.  cit. 
Yeomansee. — Rep.  (1704)  in  Hawkins,  Missions,  20, 
1845. 

Yambadika  ('yampa-root  eaters').     A 

band  of  the  Bannock. 

Root-Eaten,— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc., 
XXIII.  299,  1S86.  YamOMtdDca.— Ibid.  Yumpatiek- 
ara. ^Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  522, 1863. 

Yamel.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of 
the  Willamette  in  Oregon.  They  are 
now  under  the  Siletz  school  and  num- 
bered only  5  in  1910.  The  following  were 
their  bands  as  ascertained  bv  Gatschet  in 
1877:  Andshankualth,  Andshimmampak, 
Chamifuamim,     Chamiwi,     Champikle, 

Chinchal. 

Tohi-yamel-amim.— <iat8chet,  A  tXalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877  (Atfalati  name).  Yamil.-^latschet  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  xii.  213.  1899.  Yainhelaa.--<:oues, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  812,  1897.  Yam  Hill.— 
Lee  an<i  FroHt,  Oregon.  90. 1844.  Yamatilla.— 81o- 
cnm  In  Sen.  I)o«\  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  15, 1838. 

Tammostnwiwagaiya  ( Fdm-mo/t  tu-ai- 
va-gai-yn),  A  Mono  band  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Paradise  valley,  w.  Nev. 

Yam-mos  tu-wi-wa-gai-ya.* — I*owell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881.  Yam-muV— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nev., 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1876  (tran.M.  •  big  plains'). 

Yampa.  A  plant  (CiiTum  gairdneri) 
whose  roots  are  nmch  used  for  food  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Oregon  region,  the 
Klamath,  Tmatilla,  Ute,  and  others:  from 
ydmplU  the  name  of  this  plant  in  the 
Ute  dialect  of  Shoshonean.      (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Yampa.  Adiviwonof  Ute  formerly  liv- 
ing in  E.  Utah  on  and  about  Green  and 
Grand  rs.     In  1849  they  occupied  500 


lodges.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
recent  official  reports,  and  the  original 
Yampa  are  included  under  the  term 
White  Kiver  Ute.  The  Akanaquint  and 
Grand  Kiver  Ute  were  bands  of  this  divi- 
sion. 

Tamp-Pah-TJtes.— Simpson  (1850),  Rep.  of  Expl. 
Across  Utah,  85,  1876.  Wampa.— Cummings  in 
Ind.  ACT.  Rep.,  153,  1866.  Yampa.— U.  S.  Stat,  at 
Large,  xv,  619, 1869.  Yam  Pah-utaa.— Tourtellotte 
in  Ind.  ACT.  Rep.,  142, 1870.  Yampatiek-ara.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  1, 198,  1853.  Yampi-Utas.— Qat- 
Hchet,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (said  to  have 
originated  from  anion  of  Kwahari  Comanche 
women  with  Ute  men).  Yamp-Pah-TJtaha.— Simp- 
son, op.  cit.,  459.  Yaa-pa-pa  Vtaha.— Wilson  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  67,  1850.  Yep-pe.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  i,  map,  1814  (possibly  identical). 
Tom-pa-pa  ntahs.—Wilflon  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Corresp.,  185, 1850. 

Yampas.  A  former  vill^e  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Gal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^T^ylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Yan  ('directly  opposite*  a  ledge).  A 
former  Haida  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  built  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  after  troubles  between 
two  Masset  families.  One  family  stayed 
in  Masset,  while  the  other,  the  Aostlan- 

Inagai,  settled  at  Yan. 

la'an.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  28, 
1898.  Yan.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  163. 1880. 
Yen.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
124.  1895. 

Yan.    The  Willow  clan  of  the  Tewa 

pueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 
xa'n-td^a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  862,  1896 
(/d<ia=»'pcople'). 

Yana.    A  tribe,  constituting  a  distinct 

linguistic  family,  formerly  occupying  the 

territorj'  from  Kound  mtn.  near  Pit  r., 

Shasta  co.,  to  Deer  cr.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal. 

The  w.  boundary  was  about  10  m.  e.  of 

Sacramento  r.,  both  banks  of  that  stream 

being  held  by  the  Wintun,  with  whom 

the  Yana  were  frequently  at  war.    The 

E.  boundary  extended  along  the  spurs 

running  out  to  the  n.  and  h.  from  Lassen 

butte.     In    Aug.  1864  the    neighboring 

miners  organized  a  massacre  of  the  whole 

tribe,  then  numbering  about  3,0(X),  of 

whom  all  but  about  50  were  slaughtereil 

in  the  course  of  a  few  davs.     In  1902 

Dixon  reported  only  about  half  a  dozen 

remaining.     A  number  of  their  myths 

have  been  recortled  by  Curtin.    Consult 

Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877, 

art.  Nosi;  Curtin,  Creation  Myths  Prim. 

America,  1898.  (ii.  w.  h.) 

Kom'-bo.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  277, 
1877  (Maidu  name).  Noeea.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  XII,  416. 1874.  Nosa.— Curtin  quoted  by 
Powell  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxvii,  1888.  Hol- 
Sas.— Geiger  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859.  438,  1860. 
Noter.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  16.  1860. 
H6-«l.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Iii,  276, 1877. 
Nosa. — Taylor,  op.  cit.  Noaes.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo..  XII,  416,  1874.  N6-ri.— Powers  In  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  275, 1877.  Tiiaiodji.— Curtin,  II- 
mawi  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889  (Ilmawi  name). 

Tanan    Family.     A    linguistic    family 

represented  by  the  Yana  tribe  (q.  v. ). 
>-ii6-si.— Powers"  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  275, 
1877  (or  N6-8i;  mention  of  tribe;  gives  numeral! 
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and  >UIeB  thcj-  ^re  dtOereiil  Irom  nn; 
found  InCftlllornl*),   -Koao.— GaOchei 
Am.  tun..  160.  Mar..  1871  (or  Noui:  merely 
UonedundtrMeidootamtly).       " 
In  Ttb  Bep.  B.  A.  K.  ISA,  IMi. 

YanBtoa.  A  fonner  Choctaw  villaee 
(Boioans.  Fla.,  311,  1775),  probably  in 
S,  w.  Kemper  CO.,  Mias. 

Tanoomo.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  re- 

eanoF  the  lower  Kio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
1598.— Onate   (1598)  in  Doc.  InW., 
avi,  115,  1871. 

Tuugna  (Yane'gini,  'Big-bear').  A 
Cherokee  chief  who  appears  to  have  been 
of  conquerable  local  prominenre  in  his 
time,  but  whoee  name,  even  with  the 
oldest  of  the  band,  is  now  but  a  memory. 
"       u  among  the  signers  of  the  t  --■'-- 


of  640  acres  as  one  of  those  livins  within 
the  (■eded  territory  who  were  "believed 
to  be  i>ersonB  of  indtwtry  and  capable  of 
man^in);   their    property  with    dii 


ft; 


diviBionHof  the  Dakota,  conetitating,  i 
the  closely  related  Yaoktonai,  the  middle 
KTOup.  J.  O.  Doreey  arranged  the  Da- 
kola- Aaeiniboin  in  4  dialectic  groupe: 
Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Aasinibnin. 
the  Yankton  dialect  l>eing  epoken  aim  hy 
the  Yanktonai,  for  the  2  tnbee  were  the 
outj^wthof  oJieorii^iialstem.  Althon^ 
thename  Yankton  was  known  e&rlierthan 
Yanktonai,  it  doe«  not  follow  that  the 
Yankton  were  the  elder  tribe.  Long(Ei- 
ped.  St,  Teter'H  R.,  i,  3T8,  1824)  Bpe^ksof 
the  Yankton  tm  dei>i«ndanta  of  the  Yank- 
tonai.  The  Awinilmin,  who  were  an  ofl- 
ehoot  from  the  Yanktonai,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  as  a  tril«; 


and  who  had  made  considerable 

iprovementM  on  the  tracts  reserved. 
This  reservation,  still  known  as  the  Big- 
bear  farm,  waa  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Oconaluftee,  a  few  mileH  above  ila  mouth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  name  after- 
ward occupied  bv  Yonaguskafq.  v.). — 
Mooney  in  19th  fop.  B.  A.  E.,547,  1900. 

Tanska.  The  most  southerly  "old 
town "  of  tlio  Chickasaw,  first  settled 
after  the  Cliickaeaw,  Choctaw,  and  Chak- 
chiuma  sejiarated  on  the  k.  aide  of  the 
Mi«fi»Hippi. — Adair,  Am.  Inds,,  66,  1775. 

Tanska.  One  of  5  hamlets  composing 
the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imonga- 
lasha,  in  Neshoba  en.,  Miss.— Hall >ert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Hue..,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Taneki  ('atthelittlebutte').  Former 
settle mcntH of  Klamath,  Mo<1oc,  and  Sho- 
shoni  along  Middle  Sprague  r..  Lake  co., 
Oreg.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  the 
seat  of  a  suliagcncy  on  Klamaih  res. — 
Gatsrhet  in  Oont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  u,  lit.  i, 
xxxi;  pt.  II,  100,  181(0. 

TabuikOl.— llHlwIiL't.op.Gll.  Tdnakiknl.— Ibrd., 
lUO  ( relfrring  til  Ihe  people). 

Tangna.  A  (Jabrieleflo  rancheria  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Inkhi.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  mr'n,  l»0.'>  (LnlHi-flo 
name:>4i>t'u11i-<lfn>inn  plant  growingabuiidantLy 
thi-rel.  WMot.— Kroeljer  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.. 
Am.  Kth.  nnd  Arch.,  viit,  89.  11W8  CMreani  •:  nn 
calki)  liy  nntite  inlnnunnt  "becauae  ol  a 
river  Un'ru").  T»af«,— Rlcd  (1*W)  qiiol. 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8,1960.  Tam  __. 
Taylor. ilild.. Mny  11. 1"60.  Turin — Rfedciuolcd 
by  Hoffman  In  Hull.  Essei  Inst.,  ivn.  i.  ISM. 

TangU  {  YaTi').  The  Buz7.ar<I  clan  of 
the  Yuchi.— S[«^ck,  Yuchilnds,,  70, 190fl. 

TangUaa.  The  Coyote  clan  ol  Jemei 
pneblii,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
Bxinteil  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
of  Pei-OH. 

Ta'-I-.— HaiRe  III  Am.  Anlhr..  IX.S.'iO,  ]S9«(Pecnii 
name;  +  =  aili  ~  'peopli-').  Ta>tw£— Ibid. 
(Jemcs  tonn). 


iktonai  iintttt  liaiv  been  in 
a  tribe  before  that  time. 
This  fact  HiTves  as  an  aid  in  tracing  baik 
the  Yimklon  l>otli  historically  and  giti- 
graphically.  However,  thename  Yank- 
ton and  Home  of  its  synonyms  ap|H«r 
early  to  have  Ix-eii  used  to  incluile  the  2 
triljes,  the  distinction  proliably  not  then 
being  known.  The  li ret  mention  of  them 
ia  on  Hennepin's  map  (1683),  on  which 
tiipy  an-  placed  dir«.>tly  n.  of  Mille  La.-, 
Miiin..  in  the  region  of  Leech  lake  or 
Iltil  lake.  This  |io«ition  would  accord 
gi'Ogniphii^lly  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  AjBinilwin  to  theCree.  Intheaccoont 
of  Hcnncpiti'H  expedition  attributed  to 
Tonti  (1097),  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Santee,  Teton,  andSioox, 
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located  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.  Both  these  references  would 
seem  to  apply  as  well  to  the  Yanktonai 
as  to  the  Yankton;  it  is  probable  that  both 
are  referred  to  under  one  general  name. 
La  Chesnaye  ( 1697 )  includ^  them  amons 
the  tribes  that  dwelt  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  and 
placed  them  n.  of  the  San  tee  and  other 
Sioux.  Le  Sueur  (1700) ,  however,  ^peaks 
of  a  village  or  tribe  of  the  western  Sioux 
(Margry,  Wc,  vi,  87,  1887),  the  Hinha- 
netons,  identified  by  Shea,  probably  cor- 
rectly, with  the  Yankton,  which  he  calls 
the  *'  village  of  the  quarry  of  red  stone." 
If  this  refers,  as  is  maintained  by  Wil- 
liamson, to  the  pipestone  quarry  in  ex- 
treme s.  w.  Minnesota,  it  would  indicate  a 
sudden  change  of  residence,  unless  the 
references  are  in  one  place  to  one  and 
in  another  to  the  other  tribe,  or  apply  to 
different  villages  or  bands.  Williamson 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  296,  1860)  consid- 
ered the  Hinhanetons  a  part  only  of  the 
Yankton.  There  are  indications  that  a 
westward  movement  took  place  about  the 
time  Le  Sueur  visited  that  region.  On 
De  r Isle's  map  of  1708  the  Yankton  are 
placed  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  the  site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  For 
about  a  century  they  dropped  almost 
entirely  from  history,  there  bemgscarcely 
a  notice  of  them  except  as  included  in 
th e  gene ral  term  Sioux .  When  the^  were 
again  brought  to  notice  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1804)  they  had  shifted  but  little 
from  tne  position  they  occupied  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  previous  century. 
According  to  these  explorers  they  roamed 
over  the  regions  of  the  James,  Bis  Sioux, 
and  Des  Moines  rs.  Lewis,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical View,  locates  them  on  James, 
Big  and  Little  Sioux,  Floyd,  and  Des 
Moines  rs.,  an  area  that  includes  the 
district  of  the  pipestone  quarry,  where 
Le  Sueur  placed  tnem.  From  this  time 
they  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  W.  Long  (1823) 
says  that  tney  are  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  Yanktonai  and  had  prooably  sepa- 
rated from  them.  They  frequented  the 
Missouri  and  generally  trafficked  with 
the  traders  on  that  river.    Their  hunting 

f  rounds  were  e.  of  the  Missouri.  Drake 
1848)  located  them  in  1836  about  the 
headwaters  of  Red  r.  of  the  North.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  1842  and  a  statement  by  Ramsey  in 
1849  they  lived  along  Vermillion  r.,  S. 
Dak.  At  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  out- 
break in  1862  their  head  chief,  Palanea- 
pape,  wisely  kept  them  from  joining  the 
hostiles,  and  sent  warning  to  the  white 
people  in  Dakota  to  flee  to  the  forts, 
thereby  saving  hundreds  of  lives.  By 
the  treaty  of  Wa.shingtori,  Apr.  19,  1858, 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  South  Da- 
kota, excepting  a  reservation  on  the  n. 


bank  of  Missouri  r.,  where  they  have 
since  remained  in  peace  with  the  whites. 
Immediately  after  the  allotment  act  of 
1887  the  process  of  allotments  in  severalty 
began  on  this  reservation  and  was  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  1890. 

Lewis,  in  his  Statistical  View  (1807). 
says  the  Yankton  are  the  best  disposed 
Sioux  who  rove  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  they  would  not  suffer  any 
trader  at  that  date  to  ascend  the  river  if 
they  could  prevent  it  Lewis  and  Clark 
describe  them  as  being  in  person  stout, 
well  proportioned,  and  exhibiting  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  and  boldness.  Their 
dress  is  described  as  differing  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  other  bands  encountered. 
They  had  then  only  a  few  guns,  being 
^nerally  armed  with  bowa  and  arrows, 
m  the  use  of  which  they  did  not  appear  as 
expert  as  the  more  northerly  Indians. 
Pike  describes  them  and  the  Yanktonai 
as  never  stationary,  but,  like  the  Teton, 
as  more  erratic  than  other  Sioux.  Lewia 
(1807)  estimated  their  number  at  700. 
Pike  (1807)  estimated  the  population  of 
the  Yankton  and  Yanktonai  at  4,300. 
The  Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  1842 
gives  the  Yankton  a  population  of  2,500; 
in  1862  the  estimate  was  3,000;  in  1867, 
2,530;  in  1886. 1,776.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  not  definitely  known,  the  Yankton 
and  the  Yanktonai  being  seemingly  (x>n- 
fused  on  the  different  Sioux  reservations. 
Most  of  the  Indians  under  the  Yankton 
school,  S.  Dak.,  are  Yankton,  and  num- 
bered in  all  1,739  in  1909.  There  were 
also  alx)ut  100  under  the  Fort  Totten 
school,  N.  Dak.,  a  few  under  the  Crow 
Creek  school,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  few  others 
under  the  Lower  Brul^  school,  S.  Dak. 
The  so-called  Yankton  on  the  Fort  Peck 
res.,  Mont.,  are  really  Yanktonai. 

The  bands  as  given  by  J.  O.  Dorsey 

(1878)  areas  follows:  Chankute,  Chagu, 

Wakmuhaoin,    Ihaisdaye,    Wacheunpa, 

Ikmun,    Oyateshicha,   and    Washichun- 

chincha.     Culbertson    (Smithson.   Rep. 

ia50,  141,  ia51)  mentions  a  **Band  who 

do  not  cook,"  and  another  **  Who  eat  no 

geese,"  which  can  not  be  identified  with 

any  of  these  divisions;  and  Schoolcraft 

(Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853)  incorrectly 

makes  Wahnaataa,  the  name  of  one  of  the 

Yankton  bands.  (c.  t.) 

Amitons.— La  Chesnaye(lG97)  in  Margrry,  D^.,  vi, 
6.  1A86.  E-hawn-k'-f-wawnt.— Ramsey^  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.  for  1849. 86. 1850.  Sanotona.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  map,  16^.  Sanetonea.— Barcia,  En- 
Bayo,  238. 1723.  Rannetons.— McKenneyand  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  lil.  80,  1854.  Einhaneton.-Alcedo. 
Die.  Gcog.,  II,  362, 1787.  Hinhanetoiu.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D6o.,  vi,  87, 1886.  Hinkaneton.— 
Morse.  Hist.  Am,  map,  1798.  Honotons.— Bacque- 
yille  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  map,  1753. 
Ihf'rtawaKataxka.— GatAchet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Paw- 
nee name).  Inanketwans. — Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849,72,1850.  Ihank'Uowia.— Doney,  Dhegiha 
MS.  diet..  B.  A.  E..  1878  (Omaha and  Poncaname). 
IhaQktonwan.— Riggs,  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet., 
vili.   1852.    Duuiktonwaiia.~Ind.  Aff.    Rep..   664, 
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1845.  Ihuiktonwe.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Namefl,  56, 
1885  (trana.:  *a  town  or  dwelling  at  the  end'). 
Xhajik'twans.— Raia8cy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  85, 
1850.  Ihaok-t'waiu.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96.  42d  Cong., 
8d  Bess.,  16. 1873.  Ja-a^a  nikaci-ga.— Doixey  in  8d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  212. 1884  (*  people  who  dwelt  in  the 
woods':  so  called  anciently  by  the  Omaha). 
Jantons.— De  Smet,  Miss,  de  I'Oregon,  264,  1848. 
Jaatoui.— Dc  Smet,  Letters.  23, 1843.  Lower-Tano- 
tont.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  871, 
1862.  8han-ke-t*wans.— RamRev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  74, 18iO  (mL^rint).  ShankU'  wannona.— Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  78.  Snank-t' wans.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  75. 
South  Yanktona.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  169,  note,  1852.  Wiohiyela.— Warren, 
Dacota  Country,  15.  1855  (trans.:  'first  nation'). 
Wioiyela.— Riggs.  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  viii. 
1852  ('  they  are  the  people':  Teton  name,  applii>d 
also  to  Yanktonai ) .  Yanckton.— Treaty  of  1831  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  783,  1873.  Yaaoton.— Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  1. 179, 1823.  Yanotonas.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  497, 1839.  Yanotongt.— Pike,  Exped.,  49, 
1810.  Yanotons.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
78,  1850.  Yanotonwaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  689.  1857.  Yanotorinans.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  295, 
1854.  Yanetowah.— Boiler,  Among  Inds.  in  Far 
W.,  29,  1868.  Yancton.— Martin.  Hist.  La.,  333. 
1882.  Yanetong.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,129, 
1816.  Yanka-Uus.— Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  W.,  Ill, 
1849.  YankUu-Siouz.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.. 
54,  1846.  Yank  toan.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  I,  878,  1824  (trans.:  'descended  from  the  fern 
leaves').  Yanktons.— De  Tlsle,  map  of  La.  (1708) 
in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Yanktons  of  tho 
■onth.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  1H4,  1817. 
Yaaktoons.— Went,  Jour.,  86,  1824.  Yanktown.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860.  86, 1851.  Yan- 
toBs.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470,  1878. 
Yauktong.— Tanner.  Narr.,  324,  1830  (misprint). 
Yanktons.— Parker,  Minn.  Handbk.,  141,  1857. 
Yaunktwaon.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  CoU.,  i, 
(1860-56),  47,  1872.  Yengetongs.— Schoolcraft. 
Trav..  308,  1821.  Yonktins.— Gass.  Voy..  407, 1810. 
Yonktons.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  201, 1836. 

Yanktonai  (iha^ke  *end,'  tof*wa^  *  vil- 
lage/ na diminutive:  *  little-end  villajBje.' — 
Riggfl).  One  of  the  7  primary  divisions 
or  8ubtril)es  of  the  Dakota,  speaking  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Yankton  and  believed 
to  be  the  elder  tribe.  Lonj?  evidently  ob- 
tained a  tradition  from  the  Indians  to  this 
effect.  The  first  apparent  reference  to  one 
of  the  tribes  in  which  tho  other  is  not 
included  is  that  to  the  Yankton  by  La 
Sueur  in  17()0.  It  is  not  until  noticed  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  that  they  reap- 
pear. The^se  explorers  state  that  they 
roved  on  tlie  headwaters  of  the  Sioux, 
James,  and  Red  rs.  The  migration  from 
their  eastern  home,  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn., 
probably  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  It  is  likely  that  they  fol- 
lowed or  ac<'ompan  led  the  Teton,  while  the 
Yankton  turned  more  and  more  toward 
the  8.  w.  TiOng  (1823)  speaks  of  them  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Dakota 
tribes,  their  hunting  grounds  extending 
from  Red  r.  to  the  Slissouri.  Warren 
(1855)  gives  as  their  habitat  the  country 
between  the  James  r.  and  the  Missouri, 
extending  aa  far  n.  as  Devils  lake,  and 
states  that  thev  fought  against  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  that  their 
chief  at  that  time  went  to  England.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  tril>e  took  any  part  in 
the  Mmnesota  massacre  of  1862.  In  1865 
separate  treaties  of  peace  were  made  with 
the  United  States  by  the  Upper  and  Lower 


Yanktonai,  binding  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluence and  power  to  prevent  hostilities 
not  only  against  citizens,  but  also  between 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  region  occupied 
or  fre(]uented  by  them.  Subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  reservations,  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  mostly  at  Standing 
Rock,  partly  also  at  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.; 
the  Lower  Yanktonai  (Hunkpatina) 
chiefly  on  Crow  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  bat 
part  at  Standing  Rock  res.,  N.  Dak.,  and 
some  at  Fort  Peck  res.,  Mont. 

Their  customs  and  characteristics  are 
those  common  to  the  Dakota.  Long 
(1823)  states  that  they  hai!  no  fixed  resi- 
aence,  but  dwelt  in  fine  lodges  of  well- 
dressed  and  deiH>rated  skins,  and  fre- 
quented, for  the  purpose  of  trade,  L. 
Traverse,  Big  Stone  fake, and  Cheyenne  r. 
Their  chief,  Wanotan,  wore  a  splendid 
cloak  of  buffalo  skins,  dressed  BO  as  to  be  a 
fine  white  color,  which  was  decorated  with 
tufts  of  owl  feathers  and  others  of  various 
hues.  His  necklace  was  formed  of  about  00 
claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  bis  legging 
jacket,  and  moi'casins  were  of  white  skins 
profusely  det^orated  with  human  hair,  the 
moccasins  being  variegated  with  plumage 
from  several  birds.  In  his  hair,  secured 
by  a  strip  of  re<l  cloth,  he  wore  9  sticks, 
neatly  cut  and  smoothed  and  painted  with 
vermilion,  which  designated  the  number 
of  gunshot  wounds  he  nad  received.  His 
hair  was  plaited  in  two  tresses,  which 
hung  forward;  his  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  in  his  hand  ne  carried  a 
large  fan  of  turkey  feathers. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  tribe  are 
Upper  Yank  tonal  and  Hunkpatina.  These 
are  really  subtribes,  each  having  its  organ- 
ization. 

The  first  notice  of  subdivisions  is  that 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  mention  the 
Kiyuksa,  Wazikute,  Hunkpatina,  and 
the  unidentifieil  Hahatonwanna,  Hone- 
taparteenwaz,  and  Zaartar.  Hayden 
(1862)  mentions  the  Hunkpatina,  Fi- 
baksa,  and  Wazikute,  and  speaks  of  two 
other  bands,  one  called  the  San  tee,  and 
probably  not  Yanktonai.  J.  0.  Doreey 
gives  as  subdivisions,  which  he  calb 
Rentes,  of  the  Unper  Yanktonai:  Wazi- 
kute, Takini,  Shikshichena,  Bakihon, 
Kiyuksa,  Pabaksa,  and  another  whose 
name  was  not  ascertained.  His  subdi- 
visions of  the  Hunkpatina  are  Putete- 
mini,  Shungikcheka,  Takhuhayuta,  Sa- 
nona,  Ihasha,  Iteghu,  and  Pteyuteshni. 
English  translations  of  names  of  bands  of 
Yankt^)nai  of  which  little  else  is  known 
are  *The  band  that  wishes  the  life*  and 
*The  few  that  lived.' 

The  population  as  given  at  different  dates 
varies  widely.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806) 
estimate  the  men  at  500,  equal  to  a  total 
of  about  1,750;  Long  (1823),  5,200;  Rep. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1842,  6,CK)0;  Warren  in  1856, 
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6,400;  in  1867,  4,500;  Ind.  Atf.  Rep.  for 
1874,2,266;  inisa^retumsfrom theagen- 
cieaeave6,61S,  while  in  I8S6  the  reported 
number  was  only  5,109.  The  Ix>irer 
Yankionai,  or  Hankpatina,  are  chiefly 
under  the  Crow  Creek  ecbool,  8.  Dak., 
where,  t<4cether  with  gome  Lower  Bml^, 
Miniconjou,  and  Tvfo  Kettles,  they  num- 
bered 1,019  in  1900.  There  are  others 
under  the  Btonding  Kock  agency,  N. 
Dak.,  but  their  number  ie  not  separately 
enumerated.  The  Cpper  Yanktonai  are 
chiefly  under  the  Standing  Rock  agencv, 
and  while  their  number  ia  notiiepBrately 
reported,  there  are  probably  about  3,500 
at  this  place.  The  Pabakm  branch  of 
the  lT]>per  Yanktonai  are  under  the  Ft 
Totten  school,  N.  Dak.,  bnt  their  num- 
ber is  not  known.  Theeo-called  "Yank- 
ton Bioiix"  under  the  Ft  Peck  agency, 
Mont.,  are  in  reality  chiefly  Yanktonai. 
These,  with  w-veral  other  Sioax  tribee, 
numl«red  1,082  in  1909.  (c.  t.) 

Bliuln«nTOiu.—LyTi'1  tn  Minn.  II1j>1.  Coll.,  ii.pt. 
■2.  m,  IN64.    X-liuk-to-wui.— Bwkctl  in  gmilh- 


Bamw; 


T  people  oJ  iho  luntie 


Bruk.tg 

1,    16B     IM 


I    SikatH.— BBydei 


Ibauk.to-wft nil.— Am.  Nal.,  K29,  18R 
IhxUc-t'mii.ilii.— H.  K.  Ex.  Doc. 


_i,  ISU. 
■ey.'iblAi 


KtS.  1 


Ttpalaga.  An  anrient  town,  probably 
of  the  Apalachee,  on  the  e.  bank  of  8t 
Marks  r.,  Fla. 

Y^aliCn — Je(re^y^  Fiencb  Doin..l3&.  mail,  1701. 
T»p«U««.— Hohen*,  Fl».,  14,  IT83. 

TapMhl,  The  generic  name  given  by 
the  Keresan  tribes  to  fetishes  represent- 
ing human  forme,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  prehistoric  pueblo,  the  aboriginal  name 
of^  which  is  unknown,  on  the  Potrero  de 
las  Vacaa,  above  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.,  on 
account  of  the  presence  there  of  numer- 
ous figurines.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio.  to  which  the 


Xlt-ji  Hit-BstKuDs  tH-ihnm-ik— Bandeller.  up.  dt. 
('The  old  houKs  In  the  nonli ' :  CochlU  nunc). 
Tlt-jl  Ba-ut  b-m>  TH-iliiuii-a  M>-kMik  bitA.— 
Ibid,  (ttiv  old  houneg  ubova  In  tbe  north  where 
the  piDthem  He  cilendcd';  another  CochlU 
nameV    Ta^a^hl.—IliH. 

TapUm.     An  unidentilie<l  Porno  divi- 
sion formerly  living  on  KuHaianr.,CaI. 
JapluB.— Wrangel],  Et^ncig,  Nach.,  «0,  itai. 

Yapon,  TapooiL.     Boo  Btack  driai,  Yopon. 

TuiiLlltJiliMhIYdqaUfnHfli).  An  ances- 
tor of  one  of  the  gentea  of  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  after  whom  the  ^ns  itself  was 
sometimes  named. — Boas  in  Petermaniu 
Mitteil..  pL  5,  131,  1887. 

Ynqol  (said  to  moan  'chief  river,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Yatjui ).  An  important 
division  of  the  Cahita  which   until   re- 


— Ind.  KB. 


— H.R.Ex.Doc.l 

Ri'p..'|.'>.lH.''>H.  ifaBftoniUiiiah.— Bndbnr)',TrsT., 
ga,  1M~.  Yanktaanu.— L»ng,  Eipeil.  61.  I'eler's 
R..  I,  ST",  iH-j-i  (irnni.  -Ft'm  leave*'),  Tukto. 
aaou  —  Mnilniitlan.  Trav..  IW,  ISiS.  Taaktoaa.— 
El.  Iii-o.  M,  INIh  I'-onjc..  tit  mm.,  9,  iiat.  Tuk. 
tun  AhnL— U'H'Ih  and  Clark  I>in-ov..  20.  ISffi. 
Taiktsnahnah.— Ibid..2)).  Taaktoaai,— Tmty  o[ 
imvi  III  I'.  S.  Iiid.  Treat..  862.  1X73.  Yaakton. 
-■--     C^irljw.  l^™ia_h  UH.  voc'     "    ■    ■■    — 

l«".'li 


^.1,  Dacom  I 

_      .     Imillan,  Trai..  .. 

Yank  t«n«a.— Pri.'scot  I  i  11  Schoolers  ft,  Ind . 

Smllliwin.  Ki'p.  Ifclb.  W.  IWl. 
Wlllinm'on  iu  Mlnii.  HIM.  .......  „,.  , 

Yaaktoniti.— TrcmyoflKMInll.S.Ind.Tr 
1H73.  YanktowLan. — Tulbertiuii  luSmllhaon.  Rep. 
1KW,  141,  ]K.'^1.  TanktsBBaa.—WerreD,  Neb,  and 
Arls..4T,IST.S,  YaaktmuAkiui,— Lewis  and  Clark 
DIhw..  ^1.  imft,  Xanktoni  Ahaah.— LewiH,  TmT.. 
ri,  IKW.  YaBk-tBB-u*,— Prencoit  In  Srhoolciad. 
Ind.Trlbi'^.ii.iea.  iiiiic.  Iffil.  YanktauAhnalL— 
Fnrnhani,  Tmv.,  SI,  1M3. 

Tanoitai.  \  former  village  cnniiected 
with  San  Carlm  niiwion,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  IxMjn  Ewielen, — Taylor  in  Cal, 
Fanner,  Apr.  20,  I860. 

Taogni  {YnngAii).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Kagialw-kegaw  ai  family,  formerly  on 
the  e.  w.  ride  of  I/inise  id..  Queen  Char- 
lotte iilM..  Brit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Ilaida,  27U,  1»U6. 


cently  dwelt  along  both  banks  of  the 
lower  Rio  Yaiiui,  biil  i«  now  srstterea) 
over  the  larger  |iart  of  s.  SoMora,  Mexico. 
The  flrst  notice  of  tlie  tribe  is  probably 
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the  narrmtiTe  of  the  expedition  in  1631 
by  Naflo  deGuzm&n  (Seganda  Kel.  An6[i. , 
inlcazbalceta,Col.  DoGB.,  ti, 300-02,1866), 
ia  whicb  they  are  spolcen  of  aa  related 
lin^iflti rally  to  the  people  living  on  Rio 
die  Faerte,  a  relationehip  ttiat  han  trince 
been  fully  confirmed  (see  Cahita).  Capt. 
Hurdaide  made  'A  BucceeHive  attacks  on 
the  tribe  (1609-10),  the  lai^  time  with  50 
mounted  Spaniardn  and  4,000  Indian 
allies,  but  was  defealed  and  farced  to  re- 
treat fach  time.     The  Yaqui  made  over- 


H  began  to  visit  them.  Perez 
de  Hibae,  a  niieelonary  among  them  be- 
tween 1624  and  1644,  sayathey  were  then 
agriculturists,  cultivating  not  only  mai7«, 
but  aleo  cotton,  which  they  man uiacturea 
into  cloth,  espceially  mantles.  The  first 
serious  revolt  against  the  SpaniardH  oc- 
carred  in  1740,  and  was  brouvht  on. 
Bceordintt  to  Alegro  (Hist,  Oomp,  Jesii^ 


iHh  settlers  and  the 
wasaseeond  outbreak  inl764.  Themore 
recent  uprisiugx  were  in  182.'i,  1832,  1»40, 
1867,  1885,  and  IWl.  Hrdlidka  (Am. 
Aothr.,  VI,  61,  1904),  who  speaks  hi|;hly 
of  tlie  cajiahili- 
tiesof  theYainii 
says:  "Thin  i 
.nlytrilH.'oi 


the  t 


intit 


that,  Bumiunded 
by  whites  from 
the  becinning  of 
their  history, 
have  never  been 
fully  subdued." 
The: 


IHA  [a4.B. 

Bacnm,  Belen  (with  others),  Bicam,  Co- 
cori,  Hiiirivis,  Potam,  Rahun,  ami  Torin. 
Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  tribe 
have  varied  witlely  at  different  dstcr. 
The  earliest  guess,  that  for  1621,  vtn 
;iO,000;  'AaveXa  (1678)  renort«d  the  popu- 
lation of  the  7  prinripal  Yaqui  pnebln* 
aa  8,116;  while  in  1760,  according  to 
Jesuit  accounts,  the  population  of  8  chiff 
settlemeulfl  was  19,325  (Eecudero  Not. 
Eetad.  Sonora  y  (^inaloa,  100,  1849).  Eg- 
cudero  gives  the  jxipulation  in  1849  it 
64,000  Ut  57,000.  Stone  estimated  their 
number  in  1860 at  20,000,  which  Hrdli»a 
considers  approximately  correct  for  190:<. 
In  1906-7  the  Mexican  government  un- 
dertook a  plan  to  overcome  perroanently 
the  hostile  Yaqui  by  deporting  them  tii 
TehuantepecandYufstan,  to  which  parti 
several  thousand  accordingly  haveWn 

Consult  Ribas,  Hist.  Trium.  SanU  Fee. 
1645;  ZapaU(1678)  in  Doc  Hist.  Mei.. 
4th  s..  til.  1857;  f^cudero,  op.  cit.,  IMS; 
Bancroft,  No.  Mei.  SUtes,  1883;  Stone. 
Notes  on  the  State  of  Soaora,  mi: 
Hrdlifka,  op.  .it,  1904.  (r.  w.  n.) 

DiBklM.— Hcrviu.  Cat.  LenK-.  1, 323.  IMO.  Om«— 
(^rinkllii.  Ari»>nn.  341,  18T8.  KiK^.-OroKov 
Berra.      Gcok.,     K 


— HHiidelivr,  tiildpl 
Man.  KN.  1«93  {\t- 
qiilnrK  Bra4iiii.— 
lllvrm.ottcii.,  lot. 

tls.Am,Iiiil.,'ii,lli 
19D«1  PspatonmiK'. 
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■ellings,  in 
which  many  of 
them  stililive,  are  quadrilateral Hlnicturee 
of  rKdesandreeds.oradolHwand  reeds  or 
brusb.with  flat  or  slightly  sloping  roofs  of 
grassand  mud.  These  aregenerafly  of  fair 
nxe,  with  adjoining  shelters  where  the 
iMi)kingand  the  otherindoor  work  isdone. 
Their  principal  industries  are  agricul- 
ture ami  rattle  raising,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  coit«'>n  and  woolen  stuffs.  They 
also  make  hats  and  fine  mats  of  i)alm  leaf 
and  reed  baakcta,  which  they  sell  at  (iiiay- 
mas.  Many  of  them  arc  employed  aa  la- 
burers  in  the  fielda  and  mines.  A  few 
ornament*;,  as  rings,  earrings,  and  Iwads, 
are  made  from  silver  and  other  metals. 
Accor<lin(jtoHrdli6ka(op,  cit.,68),  there 
is  no  oriianization  among  the  Yaqui,  ex- 
cept in  that  )>art  of  the  trilie  which  lives 
I irfli ■til-ally  tre<'  and  conducts  the  revolu- 
tioii!";  nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any 
siK^rft  societies.  Mam^,  natal,  and 
mortuarv  ceremonies  are  mainly  Roman 
Catholic";  the  women  marry  young;  the 
deail  an-  buried  in  graves.  They  had  a 
former  custom  of  exchanging  wives. 
Their  principal  settlemeota   have  been 


Ten 


.    <I-W> 


IWS,     Tkqalaii.- 
Ak'gre.  HIhI.  Comp.  Jntu.  II.  S2.  IStl. 

Taqnina.  A  small  tribe,  but  the  motit 
important  division  of  the  Yakonan  family 
(q.  v.),  formerly  living  about  Yaquina  r. 
and  bay,  w.  Oregon.  By  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  writers  they  were  cla»<e'l 
with  the  Salishan  tril>eit  to  the  n..  but 
later  wereshown  to  be  linguistically  inde- 
penilent.  The  trilw  is  now  pnu-tically 
extinct.  There  are  a  (tw  aurvivors,  for 
the  greater  jiart  of  mixed  blood,  on  the 
Silete  rcp.,  Oreg.  Aivording  to  I>oreev 
(.lour.  Am.  Folk-Ion',  ill,  229,  IWO) 
(he  following*  were  villages  of  the  Ya- 
ciuina:  On  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r,: 
Holukhik,  Hunkkhwitik,  Iwai,  Khai;>- 
huk,  Khilukh,  Kunnupiyu,  Kwulai, 
shauik.  Kvaukuhu,  Kyuwatkal.Minehun- 
tik,  Mit^ulalik,  Shaah,  Thlalkhaiuii- 
tik,  Thiekakhaik,  Tkhakivu,  Tshkitshi- 
auk,  Ttbilkitik,  ITkhwaiksh,  Yahal,  Yik- 
khaieh.  On  tlie  s.  side  of  the  river:  At- 
shuk,  Chulithltiyu,  Hakk^aiwal,  Hathle- 
tukhish,  Elit^hiiisuwit,  Uiwaitthe,  Kaku, 
Khaivukkhai,  Khitalaittbe,  Kholkh, 
Khnlhanflhtauk,  KiUuutukeh,  Komsuk- 
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wum,  Kutshuwitthe,  Kwaitshi,  Kwilaish- 

auk,    Kwiilchic.hicheshk,    Kwullaish, 

Kwullakhtauik,  Kwntichantthe,  Mulsh- 

intik,Naaish,Paiinkkhwutthu,Pikiiltthe, 

Pkhu]luwaaitthe,Pkiiuniukhtaak,Puunt- 

thiwaun,   Siiilkbotehi,  Shupauk,  Thiek- 

wiyauik     Tblelkhus,    Thhnaitshtik, 

Thiiikwiutehthii,  Tkulmashaauk,  Tuhau- 

shuwitthe,  Tulnhk. 

Ukon.— Htile.  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  218.  1846. 
Jacon.— Oullatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Rthnol.  Soc., 
II.  99.  1H4H.  Jakon.— Ibid..  17.  84-£ki.— Oat«vhet, 
Nestucca  MS.  vwab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Nestucca 
name).  8Is'-qun-me'  ^unnJS.— Doraey.  Chetco  MS. 
v(»cub.,  R.  A.  E.,  1881  (Chetco  name).  Southern 
Killamuk.— Hale,  op.  dt.,  198  (falsely  so  called). 
Tacoon.— Framboise  quoted  by  Qairdner  (1836) 
in  Jonr.  Ge«>g.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  25.'>,  1841.  Toha 
yakon  amdn. — Gutschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
lOf)  (Uikmiut  name)-  Taoona  Indiana. — Ind.  AfT. 
Rep..  IW,  18.T0.  Yaoone.— WilkeH,  West.  Am., 
88,  1849.  Yacons.— Domenecb.  Deserts.  I,  map, 
lSf.0.  Yah-quonah.— Metcalfe  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
3o7,  1H.')7.  Yakon.— GaUjchet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
411,  1877.  Yakona.— Qat«Khet  in  Globus,  XXXV. 
no.  11,  168.  1S79.  Yakonah.— Oibbi>,  Obs.  on  Coast 
Tribes  of  ( )n'g.,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Yakone.— Hale,  op. 
cit  .  Jis.  Ya-3iftn'-ni-me'  )iinnj.— Dorsey,  Tutu 
MS.  v«K'al)..  B.  A.  E..  1H94  (Tutu  name).  Ye- 
k'u'  nl-me'-^unnS.— Dorsoy,  NaltQnnetfinnd  MS. 
vocah.,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Naltunne  name).  Youioo- 
mes  — Pomcnei'h,  op.  cit..  l,  445.  Yonieone. — 
Drake.  Bk.  IndH.,  xii,  1&I8.  Youikoones.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Kxped.,  ii,  473,  1814.  Youikkone.— 
Amer.  I'ioneer,  ii.  19*2,  1843.  Youkone.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  op.  cit,,  118.  YA-kwIn'-i.— Dorney, 
Alsea  M.S.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea  name). 
Yii-kwin'-me'^iinn*.— Dorsey.  Coquillo  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  IH^vl  (Co<iuille  name). 

Yarahatssee  (  Ya-rn-haU^'aeCf  *  tall  tree* ). 
A  clan  of  the  Hnrons  (q.  v.). — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  153,  1877. 

Yascha.     The  Coral  Bead  clan  of  San 
Fe'Hi)e  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Yasoha-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  849, 1896 
(hfino—  '  people"). 

Yastling  (  VnHrJt^fl),  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetaa  family,  formerly  in  Naden  har- 
bor, (rrahani  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
19()5. 

Yatanocas.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699.— I ber villein  Margry,  D^c, 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Yatasi.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy, closely  affiliated  in  language  with 
the  Nat<'hitoeh.  They  are  first  spoken 
of  by  Tonti,  who  states  that  in  1690  their 
village  was  on  Red  r.  of  r»uisiana,  n.  w. 
of  the  Natch itoch,  where  they  were  living 
in  co!n])any  with  the  Natasi  and  Choye. 
Bienville  and  St  Denys,  during  their  Red 
r.  trip  in  1701,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
YatiLsi  an<l  henceforward  the  tribe  seems 
to  liave  ))een  true  to  the  friendship  then 
sealed.  The  road  frequented  by  travel- 
ers from  the  Spanish  province  to  the 
French  settlements  on  Re<l  r.  and  at  New 
Orleans  passed  near  their  village.  Dur- 
ing the  disputes  incident  to  the  uncertain 
boundary  line  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  iK)Ssi^ssions  and  to  the  Si)anish 
restrictions  on  intertrade,  they  proved 
their  steadfastness  to  the  French  interests 


by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Spanish 
demand  to  close  the  road.  The  Indians 
maintaineil  that  ''the  road  had  always 
been  theirs"  and  that  it  should  remain 
open.  St  Denys*  invitation  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  post  and  fort  established  among  the 
Natchitoch  in  1712-14  to  settle  near  by 
under  his  protection  was  opportune,  for 
the  Chickasaw  were  then  waging  war 
along  R«d  r.  and  the  Yatasi  were  among 
the  sufferers.  A  part  of  the  tribe  sought 
refuge  with  the  Natchitoch,  while  others 
fied  up  the  river  to  the  Kadohadachoand 
to  the  Nanatsoho  and  the  Nasoni.  The 
wars  of  the  18th  century  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  diseases,  especially  small- 
pox and  measles,  had  sucn  an  effect  on 
the  Yatasi  that  by  1805,  according  to 
Sibley,  they  had  become  reduced  to  8 
men  and  25  women  and  (children.  This 
remnant  was  then  living  in  a  village  mid- 
way between  the  Kadohadacho  and  the 
Natchitoch,  surrounded  by  French  set- 
tlements. In  1826  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
465,  1826)  they  numbered  26  on  Red  r. 
Little  more  than  the  name  of  the  Yatasi 
now  survives,  and  those  who  claim  descent 
from  the  tribe  live  with  the  Caddo  on  the 
Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma.       (a.  c.  f.) 

Yactaohea.— Bienville  (1700)  in  Margry.  D4c.,  Yl 
438, 1880.    Yallashee— Warden,  Account  of  U.  8.« 
III.  551. 1819.  Yaltasse.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  465, 1826. 
Yataoe.— P<Snicaut  (1717)  in  Margry,  D^..  v.  547. 

1883.  Yataces.— Ibid.. 504.  Yataohe.—Tonti  ri600) 
in  French,  Ili.Ht.  Coll.  La.,  i.  72. 1846.  Tataehes.— 
Carte  de  Taillde  de»  Po«)CflR.  Anglaises,  1777. 
YataM.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  III.  18.  1851.  Yataaees.— P<^nicaut  (1714). 
ibid.,  n.  r.,  i,  122.  1869.  Yatasi.— EMpinofia  (1746) 
quoted  by  Buscbmann.  8puren,  417.  1854. 
Yataaie.  —  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1860. 
Yatasse.— Bruyt^re  (1742)  in  Margry.  D^c,  Vl.  486, 
18K6.  Yatassee.— Boudiiiot,  Star  in  the  West, 
129.  1816.  Yatawfa.— Tex.  State  Arch..  Nov.  17, 
17(K{.   Yataasi.— (Satschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48, 

1884.  YaUy.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D<ic.,  VI, 
265. 1886.  YatUpo.— Porter  (1829)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes.  iii,596,1853.  Yattaaaeea.— Baibi,  Atlas 
Ethnog..  54.  1826.  Yattaao«a.— Bracken  ridge, 
Views  of  La..  80. 1815.  Yattaaeea.— P^nicaut  (1701) 
in  French.  Hist.  (V»1I.  La.,  n.  s.,  I,  73,  1869.  Tat- 
taaie.— .*kaiernierhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  HI«t.  Coll., 
2d  8..  II,  24.  1814.  YattaaacM.— Sibley.  Hist. 
SkeU'hes.  67.  1806. 

Yatcheethinyoownc  (Wood  Cree:  Ayd- 
tchiihhilicdk^  'foreign  men/  'foreigners.* — 
Laconibe.)  A  name  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Cree  to  ail  tribes  w.  of 
themiJelves  and  the  Assiniboin,  in  Can- 
ada.    It  ha<^  no  ethnic  significance. 

Jatche-thin  juwuo.— Egli,  Lexicon,  532.  1880.  Yat- 
ohe^thin-yoowuc— Franklin.  Narr..  108, 1828. 

Yatokya.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufii,  N.  Mex. 

Ya'tok'ya-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

368.  is%  (kwc='  [H?ople  ' ). 

Yatza  ( *  knife' ).  An  important  camp- 
ing place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Graham  id., 
between  North  id.  and  Virago  sd.,  Brit. 
Col.  A  house  or  two  were  erected  here 
and  potlatches  were  held  for  the  purpose, 
which    circumstances  led    Dawson    (Q. 
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TnduieU.  The  Yokuts  (Buripoiui) 
tribe  on  Tule  r.,  e.  central  Cal.,  ttutt  for- 
merly ix;cupied  the  nsion  alxint  Porter- 
ville,  the  present  Tule  River  ree.,  and 
the  lieadwaterx  of  the  river.  They  ftre 
now  on  Tule  River  ree.,  together  witt)  the 
Yauelmftiii  or  "Tejon"  Inaianaand  rein- 
nantaof  other  \nkut«  tribes,  (a.  l.  k.) 
MnobknTi.— A.  L.  Kroebei,  Inrn.  uoa  ('moun- 
tolneen.' or  'twieinen':  uioic  glrea  by  pUloi 
tilbea  about  Tul&re  laku:   planrfonn:   not  re- 


CbI.  Fumer  June  8,  U 


OluoliH. — liylor   In 


i,  ITl,  1«D7  (ovn 


In  CatT.  CkL  Pub.,  u,  m,  m.  tunu  luuuc, 
tnlar).  TuUmU.— lbl<L(nameftpi>ll«dbyi 
el  thetr  Bdshtnn].  TawWIaliU.— HoUiuhi 
Id  Pidc.  Am.  PhlliM  8oe..  xxui,  M2,  18M. 
T<w«fc)'«L— IMd.,  m  fWlkchnmnl  same). 
TMiMBl.-KR>eber,  torn,  Utt  (pi.  loctt  o(  Vmi- 
dtUDl.)  YduHlut.- Bancroft,  Mat  Raoa%  I. 
IIU,  U83.  YnumfcaaL-KroBbm  In  Dnl*.  OUv 
Pnb.,  II,  in,  190T  {own  name,  plnral). 

Taulnaal.  A  Yoknts  (Maripoan) 
dtviuon  formerly  living  on  Bftkenfleld 
plain  and  removing  thenoe  to  Kent  lake, 
Cal.  The  suriivoni,  nambering  50  or 
more,  are  now  on  the  Tule  Biver  ras. 

TaMbaaat— Kroebec  In  UnlT.  Cal.  Pub.,  II,  S» 
•t  Acq.,  1807,  Y«*'-«l-Baa'-H.— Uerilam  In 
Belence.  in.  WS,  JunelMIM. 

Taoko  ( Ya'-U'to).  A  former  Haida 
village  about  7  m.  m.  e.  of  Cbico,  la  the 
V.  partof  Butleco.,  Cal.— Dixon  in  BuIL 
Am.  Hub.  Nat.  Hiet,  xvii,  map,  1906. 

Tannyi.  The  extinct  Giwilto  clan  of 
Sift  pneblo,  N,  Mex. 

«M-il.--fllevenion  In  Uth  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  «, 
18H.  YiaBjl-Uma.-Uoage  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IZ, 
n2.18M.  (jMro  -.  -people'}. 

Tanpon.     Bee  Black  dritUc,  Yopon. 

Tavapai  (said  to  be  from  enyaina  'mm,' 
poi  'peoi>le':  'people  of  the  sun').  A 
Ynnian  trilie,  popularly  known  as  Apache 
Hohnve  and  Mohave  Apache,  i.  e.,  'hae~ 
tile  or  warlike  Mohftve.'  Acconling  to 
Corhueier,  the  tril)e,  before  its  removal 
to  the  Rio  Verde  agency  in  May  1873, 
claimed  an  itH  range  tlie  valley  of  the 
Bio  Verde  and  the  Black  meea  from  Salt 
r.  as  far  tu  Bill  WiJIiatne  nit.,  w.  AriE. 
They  then  numbered  about  1,000.  Ear- 
lier th(iy  ranged  much  farther  w.,  appear- 
ing to  have  had  rancheriaa  on  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado; but  they  were  chiefly  an  interior 
tribe,  living  a.  of  Bill  Williams  fork  as 
btrns  C^astle  Dome  mts.,  above  the  Gila. 
In  the  spring  of  1R75  they  were  placed 
under  San  Carlos  Apache  agency,  where, 
in  the  followiiiif  year,  they  numbco^ 
618.  Dr  CorbuMier  described  the  Yava- 
pai men  an  tall  and  erect,  muscular,  and 
well  proportioned.  The  women  are 
stouter  and  have  handsomer  faces  than 
the  Yuma.  Cueroomache  was  mentioned 
in  17T6  as  a  Yavapai  rancheria  or  divi- 
sion. In  IWM  most  of  the  tribe  drifted 
from  the  l^n  Carloe  res.  and  settled  in 

ert  of  their  old  home  on  the  lUo  Verde, 
eluding  the  abandoned  CampMcDowell 


nse  Not.  87.  IMl.  by  lh*^«"*T£ 
the  Interior  until  Ooogroi  •"'"■'LS? 
final  action.  By  190S  thegewyiwa" 
number  between  600  and  600  (bot  j^ 
ablv  isclndiuK  Ytmia  jutd  ApMBe}i  ■* 
tered  in  small  buids  fmn  unr 
Dowell  to  the  head  of  the  «io_^ 
By  Executive  order  of  Sept.  IS,  ^y™ 
old  reservation  was«et»«meforM«if^: 
the  claims  of  the  whiteaettleiBhBli 
chaseil  under  act  of  Apr.  81,  l*jj*-. 
Ih^y  ore  making  some  ^^ogiMB  I 
lizeil  pureuitB,  but  in  l»o6  tne  «» 
tubcrculoeis  were  reported  to  ^.}-^ji 
responsible  for  a.  fmtit  inoitalitT,  ■ 
deaths  exceeding  the  birtha  *  *oL  "i 
1906  there  were  offitaaJIy  wffyg' * 
"Mohave  Apache"  at  Cwnp  »*"■ 
and  l^pper  Verda  valley.  Ana.,  JK?.?? 
S:;auCHrW,atotalo(6aO.  Ini«?*3 
~i  Mohave  Apache  *'™.T5''C 
lUKier-Ui"  Camp  McDowell  "fX"*,^ 
under  th&s.C»"'P  \>"*e  ^*'^^^ 
undertheS^'fros^-hool.      «;V4 


larrlngl 

8  (Walapal         _  „ 

iFuaau  |I853)  iu  H.  K.  El.  Doc.   78  „ 
3q  ana..  M.  ItSl.     Kslinijn*. — 'TorbiMjoi 
Anilq.,  VIII.  mf;  18W  (Apaibo   iim 
vfrtaBti-ya.— Corburier.  Yavfl|ml  .Ms. 
isn-ih  (ovn  (•)  name:  n  caLltd  b.^.„ 
Co    the    flOIUhl-     V«.VHnaJ  — rj.rh.,.., 

Ureal  bl»ide,L.,.„ 

T«).  Dluy,  116,  llOD  (Pllan 
Ruilon  mlnqiioliKl  li-  •■-•■- 


i-ta]y*ii.h.-Whlpp]«  111  Kc.  H.  K.  Rep  . ,,  ' 
\9i,    >f^.   (Nlvuii_^Bt   Maricopa    namc^  [,^ 


Ml.— HIntoii,  op.  clL.  ■£ 
Exp'nSHn  DleRof  itheC 
■.— Easlman  niai 
i,iv.M-i5.i8,M.  1 
._.    ...  R.    Rpp..  in,  I 
inu.-Bell    In    Jour.   Elhnol 


Bbb!— Whipple,  Exp'nSHn  Dieaol 
17,  IS-ll,    Tampili.— Kaslman  n.apdWS)   _ 
ctafl.  liid.Tilbea,iv.24-:».lSU.  TwDpaa.— Whip- 
ple  m  I'Bc.    H.  R.    Rpp..  in,  pi.  %  ita.   W6. 


1ST.  1K«.     Taa 


lWs''^»».»^.-Dunn"lt."lud."'Ati!  Aip.'.  m'. 
186*.  Y««M.— Corbu-lM  In  Am.  AnHii,.  vui 
278.  I»e6.  TanBlH.-ln<t.  AIT.  Kep.,  IIB.  IMS. 
TaTipaii.— ArrlifvliB,  Cron  Sertflca.  ^^i,  iTw. 
y»Tlwi..— EwmkTo.  Noi.  BslHd.  de  Chlhiiuhua, 
228.  im.  YH>piT>.— HarriiiKlnn  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lofe.Xxi,S24.19atl(own  name).    YnUptat.— 
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Uurncll, Map M^jicn,  1846.  YuUHiM.— Ruxton 
Jour.  Kthnol.  8<H'.  Loiid.,Ti.tf>,  18f)0(min>iint). 
jDi-pU.— Hcintzelinan  (18.<S8)in  H.  K.  Kz.  Doc.  76. 
h(V>ng..  M  Hvsn.,  3«.  1H57.  Yupapais.— Ind.  All. 
p.,  150,  l^CA.    YurapeU.— Ibid.,  10»,  1866. 

Yawilohine.  A  Yokut^  (MaripoRan) 
l)e,  not  further  identifiable,  probably 
ing  formerly  ))et\v€HMi  Kaweah  amlTuIe 
,  Cal.  They  joined  with  other  tribes 
ceilinjf  lands  to  the  Uniteil  States  under 
e  treaty  of  May  *M),  1851 ,  when  they  were 
ftced  on  a  reserve.  In  1882  the  Yawit- 
enni  were  mentioned  as  on  Tule  River 
p.  The  word  may  he  only  a  dialectic 
nony  m  of  Yaudanchi,  ()lural  Y'owechani 
r  Yowedchani,  which  m  certain  dialects 
:uild  lH*come  Yowelchani.     (a.  l.  k.) 

Ji-wil-chin-ne.— Johnston  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 


I  ConK..  lJ*t  K  w!..  23, 1862.  Ya-wil-ohiae.— Royce 
IHth  Kep..  B.  A.  K..  7.S-2.  18'J9.  Ya-wil-chuie.— 
rlKHir  in  Sen.  Ex.  I)<h'.  4,  :i2d  rong.,  bdoc.  wav., 
\,  IKTiS.  Yawitthenni.— HofTmHn  in  Proc.  Am. 
lilos.  8<K> .  xxnt,  301,  1886.  Yo«lohaae.~We»- 
\n  (18.=s:i)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  I)«k.'.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d 
w.,  82, 18.'>7. 

Yawpan.    St»e  Black  dnid\  Vopon. 

Yayahaye.     A    Maricopa  ranciieria  on 

e  Kio  (lila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — ScKlelmair 

744)  viUhI  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 

ex.,  3H«,  18Ht5. 

Yayaponchatn.     A    traditional    people 

lio  once  lived  in  a  sinii^le  village  n.  of 

raibi,  n.  k.  Ariz.     In  Il<>pi  story  they 

e  said   to  have  lx»en   in   leajrue  with 

pernatnral  forces,  and  by  means  of  firt» 

have  destroyed  the  villages  of  Pivan- 

nkapi  and  Hushkovi,  at  the  instance 

the  chief  of  the  former,  Iwcanse  his 

»ple  had  ))ecome  degt»nerate  through 

ibling. — Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 

ItKV). 

tjatastenag^ee.     See  Great  Mortar. 

«oo    (meaning  unknown).     An   ex- 

triln*  and  village  formerly  on  lower 

>  r.,  Mi.**s.     Like  all  the  other  tri])es 

»  etream,  the  Yhzjm-)  were  small  in 

5r.    The  people  were  always  clost»ly 

te<l  witli  the  Koroa,  whom  they 

♦leil  in  <*m})loyingan  r  in  S]H'aking, 

tiiost  of  the  neighlK)ring  trilx's. 

E?»ich  in  1718  t'rected  a  fort  4  lea- 

r>m    the   mouth   of    Yazoo   r.    to 

hiot  Htream,  which    formed   the 

■  y    to    the    Chickasaw   country. 

in  imitiition  of  the  Natchez,  the 

id  Koma  rose  against  the  French 

-royed  the  fort,  but  VK>th  tribes 

ally  exp«'ll<<l  (Shrji,  Cath.  Miss., 

1855)  and  prubal)ly  unittMl  with 

•kasaw  and  Choctaw.     Whether 

3  had  any  connection  with  the 

ux)and  Kant  Yazoo  towns  among 

awMsnot  known.    ScelJatschet, 

?r.  lA'g.,  I,  1S84. 

flnesqui'in  MMr^haIl,Ky.,i.lnirc>d.,28, 

— Gnivit-r  1 17(nn  in  >]\rn,  E»irlv  Vov., 

ion.— KriMicli.  Ili-i.  Cell.  Iji..i.47,lsW. 

rlln.  Hi^t:  La.,  i.  Jl'.«.  1»<J7.     Tachou.— 

»9)  in  MiirLTv.  p.'c.  iv.  17'».  issi).    Ya 

levi)i\  (172i'  in   FroTicli.  IIi-i.  ('<»II. 

1851.     Yalaas      (Mmrl'Voi.x    (1774), 

▼I,  SU,  ltt72   i|)r<il)al>ly  ideutic&l). 


Yaaonea.— >Montc,    N.  Am.,  2n4,  1776.     Yaaoni 
BHudry    des    LozldrcB,    Voy.    Lr.,    242,    18 
Yaaooa.— Kafinesque,  op  clt.  Yaaon.— LaM^^taii 
(1682)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  it,  22,  1«'. 
Yaaoax.— P^nicaut  (1700)  in  Mar^nr.  r>^..  v,  4C 
1883.    YasoTM.—  Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  v,  9H,  178 
Yalta.— Coxc,  Carolana,  map.  1741.    Yaiaaaea.- 
Ibid.   YaaaoaeM.— Ibid..  10.  xatiia.— Hervas,  Ide 
dell*  Univerno,  xvii,  90.  1784.    Yasooa.- Dumon 
in  French,  Hist.Ckill.  La.,  v,  72.  1868.    YaMua.- 
Vater,  Mithridatcs,  n  i,  sec.  3, 245. 1816.    Yaioaz.- 
Dumont,  La.,  i,  135, 175S. 

Yaioo  (or  Yaj^hu).  A  former  impor- 
tant Choctaw  town,  belonging  to  the 
U  k lafalaya,  situated  in  Neshoba co. ,  Miss. , 
near  the  headwaters  of  Oktibbeha  cr. 
The  site  is  still  called  Yazoo  Old  Town. 
Tecumseh  visited  this  place  in  the  fall  of 
1811.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  Govern- 
ment records  and  was  the  town  where 
the  commissioners  appointe<l  to  investi- 
gate the  Choctaw  claims  under  the  14th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit 
cr.  held  their  sessions  from  Apr.  H  to  Aug. 
24,  1843.  It  was  sometimes  calleil  West 
Yazoo  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  name.  — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 

Hist.  Hoc.,  VI,  427,  1902. 
Oetibea.— Alcedo.  Die.  OeoR.,  Ili,  365,  1788.  Oktib- 
belia.- Romans,  FIori<1a.  i.  313.  1775.  Old  Yasoo 
ViUafe.— Claiborne  (1H13)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168.  28th 
Cong..  l«t  Hew..  42,  1844.  West  Yaao.— Romans, 
Florida,  map.  1775.  Yahshoo.— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
:«i9.1775.  Yaahoo— Ibid., -297.  Yasoo  Old  Yillafe.- 
(Uaibome,  op.  eit.,  41.  Yasoo  Yillaffs.— Baylev, 
ibid.,  42. 

Yaioo  Skatane  {Ya^hn  Ishitini,  Mittle 
Y'azoo').  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
both  banks)  of  Yazoo  cr.,  an  affluent  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  on  the  n.  side,  in  Kemp«*r 
CO.,  Miss.  It  extended  up  Yazoo  vr.  for 
about  a  mile  to  where  there  is  an  im- 
portant fork.  It  was  called  East  Yazoo 
Skatane  by  Romans  to  distinguish  it  from 
Yazoo  (<j.  v.). — Hall)ert  in    Pub.   Miss. 

Hist.  So«'.,  VI,  422-23,  1902. 
East  Yasoo.— Romans,  Florida,  80. 1775. 

Ybdaoax.     A  tril>ename<linl708inalist 

of  those  which  had  Ihhmi  met  or  heard  of  n.- 

of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  lower 

Rio  Grande  (  Fr.  Isidro  Felix de  Esj>inosa, 

"Relacion    Comi)endio.sa"    of    the    Rio 

(irande  missions,  MS.  in  archives  of  College 

of  Santa  Cruz  dei^ueretaro).     (n.  e.  b.) 

Ye.    The    Lizard    clan  of    the   Tewa 

Sueblos  of  San  Juan  an<]  San  Ildefonso, 
f.Mex. 

Te-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antbr.  I.x.  3-M,  1896 
(/fMa  =  'p<?ople'). 

Yecora.     A  pueblo  of  the  <  )nata  and  seat 

of  a  Sftanish  mi.«*sion  founaeil  in  1H73, 

situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,   Mexico,  prob- 

ablv  on  Rio  Soyopa.     Pop.  3o(J  in  1678, 

197*  in  17.m 

Icora— .Xleprre  in  Bancroft.  No.  Mex. States.  1.523, 
iKKicprotMiblvidfntirah.  San  Ildefonso  Yeoora. — 
Zjipata  ( ir.78).  ibid.,  il'..  Yeoora.— Rivera  ( 1730). 
ibid.,  5i;{.    Yeeori  — <>n»zeo  v  Berra.  Ge«>K..  343. 

1HI.4. 

Yeoora.  A  i>neblo  of  the  Nevome  on 
an  up]>er  tributarv  of  Rio  Mavo,  al)out 
lat.  2s°  10^  Ion.  10S°  30',  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  (n»og.,  351,  1R<)4. 
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aven').    One  of  the  two  main 
ir  phratriee  of  the  Tlingit  (q,  v.) 
of  the  Alaskan  coast.  (j.  b.  a.) 

T«lilnMi-liad*i  (  yVI  na'a*  j-d'dti-i,  'Ra- 
ven-houre  jieoplp').  Aiqibdivisinnof  the 
Yaka-lanufi,  a  Haiila  family  of  the  Raven 
ulan,  )irol>abty  named  from  one  houi^, 
althouiiih  they  cK-cupieii  a  larfs'  part  of 
thelownof  KwfuiidW.^Swanton, Cont. 
IlaMa,  :iT'J.  1905. 

Tatl  DU!  hkd-i'l,— Boos.  I'~ilih  R('i>.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  an.  Iim. 

Tabnb.  Ai-i-onling  t<i  I*wia  and  Clark 
(Exped..  II.  472,  1R14)  a  Chinookan 
tribe  living  in  1H06  just  al>ove  the  Oas- 
cadea  of  ('Dliiinbia  r.  Nothing  more  is 
kiif)H-n  of  them.  See  Wallaln. 
Wc;.iti-fa».— a«».JnuTnHl.  lS0T,p.l99.  Tdwh.— 
BHiun.l1.  Sut.  Riu'ei.  T,  aiT,  1H;4.  Yahlmli.— 
Li'rtHnn.lriark  Ksped..  II.  236,  1N11. 

Tekolaoi.  One  of  the  two  (.'owichan 
tribes  on  Thetis  id.,  oft  the  a.  b.  cohhI  of 
Vani;.mv<-r  iri„  Brit.  Col.  If  identical 
with  llii-T^ugnieof  the  Canadian  Ueporla 
on  Indian  Affairv,  the  population  watt  53 


HMM. 


Feb.  1874.  Yell'iw  Thunder  watt  irreati; 
respected  by  his  people;  he  was  an  alile 
counsellor  in  their  ptit>lic  ttlfaira,  indm- 
triouH,  temperate,  and  a  7.ealoue  Calholir, 
Hifl  portrait,  painted  by  S.  1>.  Coates,  is 
in  the  gHllery  of  the  Wisconsin  lEistorii'al 
Society,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
has  l>een  erecteil  a  few  miles  k.  of  Ban- 
boo,  Wie. 


tablished  al>oiit  174(1  on  Yellow  lake. 
Burnett  ck,  Wis.— Warren  {1852}  in 
Minn.  Hisl.  Soc.Ctill.,  v,  171,  lS8o. 

Tallow  Liver  Band.  An  unidentified 
Sioux  hand,  nameil  from  its  chief,  and 
nnnil)erin)f  tiO  lo<l){^  when  brou|[ht  to 
Fl.  Peck  a^-encv  in  Aug.  187^.— H.  R. 
Ex.  DrH-.  !«i,  4lM  Conit,,  3d  aese.,  1.5, 1873. 

T«llov  Thnndor_(  Wa-kun-clia-kuo-kali). 
A  Winnebajfo  chief,  said  to  have  lieen 
born  ill  1774,  died  in  1874.  Prior  to  1840 
iioied  thecouiiti^  >„. 
„.  n  bay, 

n  IK.  tv  lien  ii  wa»detenniiied  to  remove 
the  Indians  ^^  a  new  refiervation  in  s.  e, 
Iowa  and  H.  e.  Minnei^ota,  Yellow  Thun- 
der, nith  others  of  hia  trilte.  was  per- 
Buailed  to  viiiit  WoBhiniEt'i"  and  "get 
aiiinainleil  with  the  Great  Father." 
Here,  on  Nov.  1, 18S7,  they  were  induci^l 
to  aiiin  a  treaty  ceding  lo  the  United  Staten 
all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mii^iasippi,  and 
providing  for  their  removal  to  tne  W. 
within  eijrht  months.  The  Indiana 
claimed  that  they  were  mialed  into  be- 
lievinethal  they  Kad  eight  yenra  in  which 
to  iniike  the  ch'an[(i',  c6ii**5iuently  «t  the 
expiration  of  the  Mtipulated  time  they 
weriMinwillinjrtogo.  In  1840  troofw  were 
wint  ti)  Portace  to  remove  the  Indians  by 
torw,  and  Yellow  Thunder,  through  n 
(also  ri'port  that  he  int>'ndcd  to  revolt, 
was  put  in  chains;  he  wa.s  soon  released, 
however,  and  the  ri-moval  was  effei'ted 
without  fnitber  trouble.  Within  a  year 
Yellow  TliuddiT  and  his  wife  re8pi)eared 
lit  their  old  liiinif  iiiid  entercii  atnntof 
40  ncres  as  a  lioiiicslead  on  the  w.  side  of 
Wiseiinsin  r.  alx»ut  8  ni.  uliove  Portage. 
1  lere  ho  lived  quietly  until  hia  death  in 


Tallow  Thaiid«r.  A  former  Winnebap) 
village,  named  after  its  thief,  at  Yellow 
Banks,  Creen  Lake  co..  Wis.— Whittle- 
Bcv  (18.54)  in  Wie.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  i,  74, 
re'pr.  1903. 

Tallow  Wolf.  A  local  land  of  the 
Cheyenne  in  18.50.  (j.  y,) 

Telmni.  A  village,  presumably  Cofiu- 
noaii,  wlioi^  inhabitants  are  mentioned 
as  at  San  Juan  ItautiRta  and  Dolores  mis- 


i,  Cal. 


II    Vt.}.    1 


USan  Juan  Bhu- 


Talovoi  iRuHsian:  'spruce').  A  Kani- 
agiiiiut  K-kimo  village  on  Spmce  id.,  Kn- 
dink  group,  Aiaaka;  pop.  .8  iu  18S(K— 
Petrotfin  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

TendeiUka.  A  Tlingit  village  at  the 
moutb  of  Cbilkat  r.,  Alaska,  with  171 
inhahitantfl  in  I8(W.      Acconlingto  Ein- 

JcndntiDn.-Kniiuu.'.  Tltiiklt  Ind.,  100.  ISH.'i.    Tu'- 
d«t4k.— WrlKlK.AlHikn.'.rjt,  IS83.  Ttadc'iUii:!.- 


tuhj.— Willanl,  I 


n  AlBska.  301.  lew.    Ton- 


Tannii  ('good  place')-  .V Clallam  vil- 
lage at  Port  Angeles  or  False  Dungeneae, 
ia  Kucastr.,  n.  w.  Wash.    Eella  reported 
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about  35  Indians  around  Port  Angelen  in 

1887. 

DunceneM.— Ciibbs  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  429,  Vibb 
(Mhould  be  False  Dungenefls;  see  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 177,  1X77).  I-«h-Biu.— Kane.  Wand,  in 
N.  A..  229,  1H59.  I-e'-nia.— Eells,  letter,  B.  A.  £.. 
May  21,  1880.  Tinnis.— Oibbs  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep., 
I,  429.  IHiib  (misprint).  Teania.— Treaty  of  1866  in 
I;.  S.  Ind.  TreaUes,  «00, 1878. 

Tenyedi  (  Yhiye^iU^  *  mainland  people'). 
A  Tlin^it  division  on  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry.     (j.b.8.) 

Tenyohol.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Cien.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  a  province 
or  village  vi8ite<l  by  Ay  lion,  probably  on 
the  South  Carolina  coaflt,  in  1520.  In  the 
Documentos  Ineditoe  (xiv,  606,  1870)  the 
name  is  spelled  Yenyoi'hol. 

Yepachic.  (Tarahumare:  pepd  'snow,' 
chik  *  place  of.* )  A  ranchena  on  the  ex- 
treme heail waters  of  the  Rio  Aros,  a 
tributary  of  the  Yatjui,  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  It  seemingly  was  originally  a 
Tarahumare  settlement,  but  in  1902  was 
inhabited  by  Mexii'ans  and  al)out  20  Ne- 
vome,  or  Southern  Pima,  with  a  half- 
ca*ite  Tarahumare  as  its  presidente. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown   Mex.,  i,  124-128, 

1902. 

Bantiafo  Yepaohio. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324, 

1H64. 

Yesheken  (Ye^cEqEn).  A  division  of 
the  Nanaimo  on  the  b.  (roast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Hrit.  Col. — Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
TrilHisCan.,  82,1889. 

Yesito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Ca<ld()an,  near  and  presumably  connec'ted 
with  tlie  Yatasi  on  l<e*\  r.  in  i*.  w.  Ix>ui- 
siana  at  the  close  of  the  17tli  century. — 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv,  Dec,  iv, 
178,  1880. 

Yennaba.  A  ( 'ostanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  18t)0. 

Yennata.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Aj)r. 
5,  1860. 

Teanator.  A  Cos^tanoan  villagesituated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Ygnaies.  An  unidentitie<l  Texas  tribe 
with  whom  Cabezu  de  Vaca  live<i  during 
his  Htay  in  Texas  in  1527-.*M.  They  dwelt 
inland  from  the  (Jnaycones  and  h.  e.  of 
the  .'VtiivoH.  The  })uffalo  her* Is  rt»achtH.l 
theircountry,  but  the  IH»opleu^*i»d  the  skins 
main ly  for  rolH*rt  and  moccasins.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  a  well-formeil,  symmetrical 
people,  good  archers,  and  great  runners. 
They  hunte<l  the  dwr  by  running  the 
anintal  down.  Cal)eza  de  Va<"a  si>eaksof 
their  using  *' bucklers"  of  buffalo  hide. 
Their  houses  were  of  mats  placed  uj)on 
four  hoopH.  When  moving  camp  the^ 
mats  were  rolIe<l  in  a  bundle  and  carried 
on  the  back.     The  men  j>erforate<l  the  lip 


and  the  nipple,  and  wore  a  reed  thrust 
through  the  openings.  They  planted 
*'  nothing  from  which  to  profit*'  and  sub- 
sisted mainly  on  roots,  frequently  suffer- 
ing long  fasts.  During  these  painful 
periods  they  bade  Cabeza  de  Vaca  **not 
to  be  sad,  there  would  soon  be  prickly- 
pears,"  although  the  season  of  this  fruit 
of  the  cai!tu8  might  l>e  months  distant. 
When  the  pears  were  ripe  the  people 
feasted  and  dance<l  and  forgot  their 
former  privations.  They  deBtroye<l  their 
female  infants  to  prevent  them  beingtakeu 
by  their  enemies  and  thus  becoming  the 
means  of  increasing  the  bitter's  nunabers. 
They  seem  to  have  been  more  closely  re- 
lated by  custom  to  tribes  near  the  coast, 
like  the  Karankawa,  than  to  the  agricul- 
tural people  toward  the  n.  and  w.    So  far 

as  known  the  tribe  iflextinct.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 
Ifuaoes.— Barcia,  HiMtoriadoreH,  i,  20, 1749.  Xgua- 
aea.— Ibid.,  19.  TefoaoM.— Ibid..  19,  20.  Tegna- 
■M.— DavlB,  Span.  Ck>nq.  N.  Mex..  82.  1869. 
Yeffuax.— Cabeca  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  180, 1871. 
Tenuuet.— Ibid.,  62, 1851.  TfoaoM.— Barcia.  Hifl- 
toiiadureH,  i.  28. 1749.  TffuaaM.— Cabeya  de  Vaca, 
op.  dt.,  92, 1871.    YfnasM.~Ibid.,  102,  186. 

Yiiknlme.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the 
village  of  Hoako,  in  the  present  Sutter 

CO..  Cal.  (R.  B.  D.) 

Coolmehi.— PowerH  in  Overland,  Mo.,  xn,  420, 
1874.  Knl'meh.— Powers  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni,  282.  1877.  Tiikulme.— Dixon  In  Bull.  Am. 
MuB.  Nat.  Hint.,  xvn,  map,  190ft, 

Yikkhaich.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaiiuina  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
site  of  the  present  Elk  City,  Oreg. 
Liekawis.— Li>wia  and  Clark  Kxped..  li.  118,1814. 
Lukawia.— Ibld^  473.  LukawiiM.— Am.  Pioneer, 
n,  189,  1843.  Ti-kq*aie'.— Iloreey  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ni,  229. 1890. 

Yjar.     Mentioned    by     Oflate     (Doc. 

InM.,  XIV,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 

Jemez  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.     It  cau 

not  be  identified  with  the  native  name  of 

any  of  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 
TzeafuaTo.— Ofiatc,  op.  cit.,  102  (misprint  combi- 
nation of  Yiar  ( Yxar)  and  the  tint  two  syllables 
of  (iuayogula,  the  name  of  another  pueblo  next 
mentioned). 

Ymaoachas.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699. — Il)ervillein  Margry,  I)i^c., 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Yman.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Ymic.  A  tril)e  given  in  1708  in  a  list 
of  tril>es  \.  e.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mis- 
sion, on  the  lower  Kio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro 
Felix  de  b^^pinosa,  **Relacion  Compendi- 
osa"  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions,  in  ar- 
chives of  College  of  Santa  Ouz  de  Quer6- 
taro) .  It  may  be  identical  with  the  Kmet 
(c|.  v.),  or  Ymat,  frequently  met  in  the 
district  E.  of  San  Antonio.       (n.  e.  b.) 

Ymnnakam.     A     village,     presumably 

Costanoan,  formerlv  ci)nnccte<l  with  San 

Carlos  mission,  Caf.     It  is  said  to  have 

l>elonged  to  the  Kalendaruk  division. 
Tmunaoam.—Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 
Tumaaagan.— Ibid.  (f;onnecte<l  with  Soledad 
misHion.) 


YNCAOPI — TOJUANE 


r". 


Tniaopi.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Intnl.,  XIV,  VXi,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  ISUS, 

Tuaurt-Banrrofl,  Ariz,  uii.l  N.  Uui..  13T,l«t<9 
(miHprint). 

TodeUbi.  A  I'atwiii  tribe  Hint  formerlv 
lived  at  Kniuht's  Landing,  Yolo  cu.,  Cal. 

TadtUlu.— l-oni-U  In  7Ih  Rrp.  B.  A.  £..  TO,  1!«1 

Imlnprtnt).    Tfri«t'-»-M. — I'dhpfm    in    CnnL    N. 
■    ••"--  ■    -■  -ria,  l(iT7.    YodrtsbiM.— l\iw- '- 


>ii<l  Mu., 


Todok.  A  [imiier  MnJdu  village  on  tlie 
B.  Iiaiikof  AiiK-rican  r,  junt  below  the 
iiiiicti.m  of  Sdiith  fcirk,  Sni'mtnentoro., 
Cal.— I>ix<>ii  in  Bull.  Am.  Mue.  Nat. 
IliMt.,  XVII,  ina)),  }^0a. 

T«ff07«k»7dii( 'juniper').  An  Apadie 
baixl  or  c\an  at  Sun  CarloB  aKency  and 
Ft  Apadie,  Ariz.,  in  1881.— Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lit,  112,  1890. 

TokolomiccD  {i/iihdlo,  'hallooer,' an  ini- 
tiatirintitle;niii(7i,'cbief' )■  ACreekchief, 
l>orn  on  CimHa  r,  Ga.,  abimt  1780;  died  in 
Ark»n!«wal).'iitlS;W.     IlewaHliendi 


EiifuLilatiiwri,  a  warrior  of  prowexp,  ami 
one  iif  t!ie  nmiit  |>ersiia["ive  oratorw  in 
llii>  Crt-ek  niiiiod.  Of  the  (lariv  ■>(  Mac- 
liitosli,  hi'  firtiirlil  under  (ien.  Jiieknoii 
at»iiis(  tlie  ri-U-1  t're.-kB  in  1813-14,  and 
Hiil>si-<jiieiitlv  sijineil  llie  varioiw  In^aliff 
coliiiK  (?Tcek  landu  and  iijtnt'infjlo  eiiii- 
(tnde  lieyimd  tbc  Missiwijipi.  lie  died 
of  tlm  lianUbilM  of  the  journey  when 
the  ririicivid  look  iiliii-e,  liavinj{  |ireviously 
lost  hi^  eliii'fiuiiii-v  and  t^nit  in  the  conn- 
I'll  iitt  [i.'.onnl  iif  Ink  I'oniiilaiwince  lo  the 
whil,..,  (>-.H.) 

lojuane.  A  Tonkawan  Irilw  of  norlh- 
ern  uiid  ceiilrid  Texnx.  Irciiuently  men- 
tioned in  IKth  it-ntiiry  Simniidi  recf)nl». 
Biuee  llieir  j(ei""™'  bin'torv,  tiMrtonis,  and 
olhnohweal  relalinn-  ar.-  i.ntline.1  under 


TonkawH,  only  a  few  chaTacl«ivtie  bete 
concerniiiK  them  need  be  Kiveu  here- 

Tlie  Yojiiani-  and  Tonka w«  tribee  were 
unmistakably  mentioned  in  1691  by  Fran- 
cisco de  J  e^a-t  Maris  as  the  "I>iuJuau" 
and  the  "Tan<jiia  ay,"  anions  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hai>inai.  It  is  probable  that 
theAyenniii.  spoken  uf  in  1698  by  Talon, 
and  the  Vakual  ('drifted  ones']  remem- 
bered, according  to  Gatschet,  in  Tonki- 
wa  tradition,  were  the  Yojuane.  That 
the  Joyvan  met  by  Du  Rivage  in  1719  on 
Bed  r.,  70  leagues  above  the  Kadohada- 
cho,  were  the  same  tribe,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  (see  Francisco  de  Jemt 


in  Margry,  D^.,  Ml,  616,  1878;  LaUaipe, 
ibid.,  VI,  277,  1886;  and  cf.  YntwaCi. 

ThroughoutthelSth  century  the  Yojua- 
ne shared  the  common  Tonkawan  hatred 
for  the  Apache.  There  are  indicatiooa 
of  an  early  hoflility  toward  the  Hafiiui 
also.  For  example,  about  1714  <tlie 
chronology  is  not  clear),  according  b) 
Eripinusa  they  burned  the  Ne<'he  village 
and  destroyed  the  main  fire  tenipleof  the 
Uaflinai  con[edenu;y.  Kamun  in  Hlti 
likewise  mentions  them  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasina!  (I-^pinosa,  Cri'mii'n 
A)>ost6lii«,  pt.  I,  424,  1746;  Diitauieo 
Fisisl,  MS.,  in  Mem.  de  Nuevn  I-:spaila. 
XXVII,  193).  Before  tlie  middle  of  the 
centurj',  however,  ttiese  relations  widi 
the  Hasinai  seem  to  have  been  changeil, 
an<l  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the 
tribes  fre<|uently  went  tot^tber  againrt 
tliu  A|«che. 
The  Yojuane  trilie  conies  nicvt  prom- 
tly  intii  notiiTf    bi-tween   174o  and 

—  Tii-ction  with  the  Sun  Xavier 

Kan  Uabriel  r.,  Texan,  The 
I'lio  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
iona  were  of  the  "  Yujoa- 
Maieyes,  and  Rancheria 
I'ojuane  were  among  the 
neophyteH  pithereit  at  tliemissions  «t«l>- 
lii'heil  as  A  result  of  that  request.  With 
some  eiceptioiia  the  indications  are  thai 
by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
trilie  had  moveil  sonthwanl  with'  the 
Tonkawa  ititn  central  Texas.  One  ■>! 
these  exceptions  ia  the  Btatemeiit  that 
they  had  a  villime  on  Rio  del  Fierru, 
bi'tween  SanSab.iand  theTaovftyas(the 
Wichita  r.,  perhaps),  but  that  al>outl7-^tl 
it  was  destroved  by  the  Lipan,  when  the 
Yojuane  Ilea  lo  the  Tonkawa,  one  ii( 
their  number  liecoming  a  chief  of  that 
tril)e  (Cattello  ti>  Loyola,  Bexar  .^rcitiws, 
Pn.vince  of  Texas,  1786,  MS.).  The 
village  on  the  Rio  del  Fierro  could  not 
have  l>een  the  permanent  residence  of  a 
larpe  jiart  o(  the  trilH-,  for  several  time* 
iM'fore  thiM  the  Yojuane  are  teferreil  to 
cw  living  near  the  Hasinai,  who  were  iii 
K.  Texas.  In  1772  the  Yoa)\-«ne.  ap- 
parently the  Yojoane,  were  inclwled  by 
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Mezi^res  among  the  Tonkawa.  This  is 
one  of  several  indic^tionnthat  the  Yojua- 
ne  tribe  was  absorbed  by  the  Tonkawa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
In  1819  Juan  Antonio  de  Padilla  wrote 
in  his  report  on  the  Texas  Indians  that  a 
tribe  of  190  people  called  **  Yujjanis,** 
and  having  customs  like  the  '*Cad6/' 
lived  "east  of  Nacodoches on  the  Nechas 
river.'*  Terdn,  in  1828,  called  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  tribe  the ''  Yguanes." 
These  names  su^seBt  the  Yojuane,  whom 
they  may  possibly  have  been,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  were  identi- 
cal (Padilla.  Indios  Barbaros  de  Texas, 
1819,  MS.;  Terdn,  Noticia,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  269,  Apr.  1870).     (h.  e.  b.) 

Ayennit.— Talon  (1698)  in  Margry,  IH^c.,  Ill, 
616,  1878  (identical?).  DinJuan.—Franciaco  de 
JesuH  Maria,  Relaci6n.  1691.  MS.  Imoyui*.— 
Morti  ( ni.  17K2)  in  Mem.  HiM.  Tex..  MS.  lojoaa.— 
MS.(cu.l74ri)inAr(;hivoGen.Mexieo.  Jojuanet.— 
SoHh  (17G8).  Diario,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Enpafia.  xxvii,  277  (evidently  a  miacopy  for 
lojuaiiea).  Joyvan.— LaHarpe  (1719),  op.  cit. 
Taoavanet.— Boiiilla  (1772)  in  Tex.  Hint.  A^o. 
(4uar.,  VIII,  66.  isa*).  ToeovaaM.— Mezii>reM,  MS. 
informe,  29, 1772  (identical?).  Yohnane.— Arrici- 
vita.  Chronica  Ap^mtolica,  pt.  II.  1792.  Toiuaaea.— 
Kiun6n  (1716),  Diet.  Fiwal.  op.  cit.  TvgnanM.— 
Gabzabal  ( 174M)  letter  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
•xxviii.  71. 

Tokaia  ( *  south  vallev ' ).  An  important 
division  of  the  Porno,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  Ukiah  valley,  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal.  The  town  and  valley 
of  Ukiah  are  named  from  them.  Not  to 
l)e  confused  with  Yuki. 
Ukiahr— Taylor  in  ('al.  Farmer.  June  8,  1860. 
Ukias.— Ibid..  May  18.  Ya-ki-as.— MeKee (1851)ln 
StMi.  Ex.  Doe.  4, 5J2d  Cong.,  spec,  hcsm.,  144,  1863. 
Yaskai.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  5&»,  1854 
(protmbly  identical).  Yohiot.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  IM.  i860.  Yo-kai-a.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  163. 1877.  Yo-kai-a-mah.— Ibid. 
Yuka«.— Ltithain  in  Pnx".  Philol.  Soc.  Loud.,  vi,79, 
1852-3.  Yukai.— CJibbs  (18.=>1 )  in  Si-hoolcralt,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  112.  IHM.  Yo-Kei.— Jenkins  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  67.  32d  Conff..  '2d  8c»s8..  10,  1853.  Yal- 
hio«.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  30.  1k60. 

Yokeag.  A  corruption  of  Pequot- 
Mohegan  yok^huj^  an  abbreviation  of 
yok'  h  ignn  *  ( w  hat  is )  made  soft. '  Parched 
corn  re<luced  to  a  vi*ry  fine  powder,  and 
sometimes  mixed  witl^  maple  sugar.  It 
is  still  prej)are<l  l)y  the  Pequot-AIohegan 
of  the  Indian  reservation  on  Thames  r., 
Conn.,  antl  is  sometimes  sold  by  them  to 
their  white  neighbors,  who  eat  it  with 
milk  and  sometimes  with  ice  cream.  See 
A  oca  At,  Roknuj.  ( w.  b.  (f. ) 

Yokhter.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  alK>ve  Pekwan  and  Ix'low 
Shregegon,  i>ut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  n.  w.  Cal. 

Yau-terrh.— <}ibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  ill,  13.S.  1853.  Yokhter.— .V.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn.  19a5. 

Yoki  (  Yo'-kl).  The  Rain  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Clou<l  or  Water-house)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  8i»,  1S91. 

Yokol  (probably  a  form  of  ijoktUa,  or 
yohurh,  'person,'  'Indian').  A  Yokuts 
(MarijioMan)  trilx^  formerly  living  on  Ka- 


weah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct.  They 
lived  al)out  Kaweah  station,  near  Kxeter, 
Tulare  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite the  Kawia.  (a.  l.  k. ) 
YoooUm.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8.  1860. 
Yoko.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxin. 
301. 1886.  Yokod.— A.  L. Kroeber, infn.  1906 (name 
in  Yokuta  foothill  dialects).  Yokol.—Ibid.  (name 
in  Yokuts  valley  dialects).  Yo-koU.— Johnaton  in 
Son.  £x.  Doc.  61,  S2d  Conff..  Ist  flesa.,  23.  18.'i2. 
Yo-kul.— Wef»ellM  (1853)  in  U.  R.  £x.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong..  sesH.,  32, 18,'>7.  YowkiM.— Puree II  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Kep.,  193, 1870.  Yuoal.— Hale  misquoted  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  451. 1874.  YukaL— Hale, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol..  631,  1846.  Yu'-kol— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  870. 1877. 

Yokolimda.  A  former  Nishinam  village 
in  the  vallev  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next 
stream  n.  oi  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Yokoalimduh.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874.  Yo-koMim-duh.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  816, 1877. 

Yokalme      ( Yu-kul^-m^),      A      former 

Maidu  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather 

r.,  near  Starr's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal., 

with  12  inhabitants  in  1856.     Probably 

the  same  as  Kulme.  (a.  b.  d.) 

Yttkulmey.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860. 
Yuktttatys.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 1874. 

Yokuts.     See  Alanposan  Family. 

Yolanar.  Mentioned  as  a  Creek  town 
(H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,24th  Cong.,  300. 
1836).  It  was  more  likely  Seminole  and 
was  probably  a  branch  town  of  Chiaha  on 
Aimlachicola  r.,  Fla.  Possibly  the  same 
as  the  m(Klern  name  lola. 

Yolo  (said  to  mean  'region  thick  with 

rushes').     A  Patwin  tril>e  after  which 

Yolo  CO.,  Cal.,  was  named.    There  were 

45  of  the  tribe  living  in  Yolo  co.  in  1884. 
Tolenofl.— Taylor  in  CaT.  Farmer,  Mar.  30.  1860 
(probable  misprint  for  YolcnoH).  Yolart.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Ra<'ca,  i.  362, 1874.  YoIm.— tavlor  In 
Cal.  Farmer.  June  8, 1860.  Yoloy.— Bancroft,  Nat 
Races.  I,  450, 1874  (proper  form,  meaning  *a  re- 
gion thick  with  niMhes').  Yoloytoy.— Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal..  IV.  71,  18N6. 

Yonagnska  (properly  ViVnii-yan^sk^t 
*The  bear  drowns  him,'  whence  his 
common  name  ' Drowning- bear*).  The 
adopted  father  of  Col.  Win.  H.  Thomas, 
and  the  most  prominent  chief  in  the 
history  of  the  EiELst  Cherokee,  although, 
singularly  enough,  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
early  wars  or  treaties.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  peace 
chief  and  counselor  rather  than  a  war 
leader,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
isolateil  i>osition  of  the  mountain  Chero- 
kee kept  them  aloof,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  tribal  cx)uncils  of  those  liv- 
inj^  to  the  w.  and  s.  In  jwrscm  he  was 
strikingly  handsome,  being  6  ft  3  in.  in 
height  and  strongly  built,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  red,  due  to  a  slight  strain  of 
white  blood  on  his  father's  side,  reliev- 
ing the  brown  of  his  cheeks.  In  power  of 
oratory  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  any 
other  chief  of  his  dav.  When  the  Cher- 
okee  lands  on  Tucka.segee  r.  were  sold  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  Yonagnska  continued 
to  reiiiide  on  a  reservation  of  640  at'res  in 
a  l>end  of  the  river  a  short  distaiu'e  above 
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the  present  Bryson  City,  N.  Car. ,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kituhwa.  He  after- 
ward moved  over  to  Oconaluftee,  and 
finally,  after  the  removal,  gathered  his 
people  about  him  and  settled  with  them 
on  Soco  cr.  un  lands  purchased  for  them 
by  Thomas.  He  was  a  prophet  and  re- 
former as  well  as  a  chief.  When  abqut 
60  years  of  age  he  had  a  severe  illness, 
terminating  in  a  trance,  during  which 
his  pe<iple  mourned  him  as  dead.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours,  however,  he  awoke 
to  consciousne.*<s  and  announced  that  he 
had  been  to  the  spirit  world,  where  he 
had  talked  with  friends  who  had  gone 
before,  and  with  (iod,  who  had  sent  him 
back  with  a  mesjiage  to  the  Indians, 
promising  to  call  him  again  at  a  later 
time.  From  that  day  until  his  death  his 
words  were  listened  Uy  as  those  of  one 
inspired.  He  had  be^n  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  liquor,  but  now,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Thomas,  not  only  stopj^ed 
drinking  himself,  but  organizeil  his  tril)e 
into  a  temperance  society.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  called  his  j>eople  together 
in  council,  and,  after  clearly  pointing  out 
to  them  the  serious  effect  of  intemper- 
ance, in  an  eUKjuent  s|)eech  that  moved 
some  of  his  audience  to  tears,  he  declared 
that  Go<i  had  permitted  him  to  return  to 
earth  especially  that  he  might  thus  warn 
his  people  and  banish  whisky  from 
among  them.  1 1  e  then  had  Thomas  write 
out  a  pledge,  which  was  signed  first  by 
the  chief  and  then  by  each  one  of  the 
council,  and  from  that  time  until  after 
his  death  whisky  was  unknown  among 
the  East  Cherokee.     Although  frecjuent 

Erea*»ure  was  brought  to  l)ear  to  induce 
im  and  his  people  to  remove  to  the  W., 
he  firmlv  resistei^l  every  |>ersuasion,  de- 
claring that  the  Indians  were  safer  from 
aggression  among  their  rocks  and  moun- 
tains than  they  could  ever  be  in  a  land 
which  the  white  man  could  find  profit- 
able, and  that   the  Cherokee  could  l>e 
happy  only  in  tlie  country  where  nature 
had    planted     him.     While    counseling 
peace  and    friendship    with    the  white 
man,  he  held  always  to  his  Indian  faith 
and  was  extremely  suspicious  of  mission- 
aries.    On  one  occasion,  after  the  first 
Bible  translation  into  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage and  alphal:K*t,  some  one  brought  a 
copy  of  Matthew  from  New  Echota,  but 
Yonaguska  would  not  allow  it  to  be  read 
to  his  people  until  it  had  first  been  read 
to  himself.     After  listening  to  one  or  two 
chapters  the  old  chief  dryly  remarked: 
"Well,   it  seems  to  be  a  good   book— 
strange  that  the  white   i)eople  are  not 
better,  after  having  had  it  so  long."     He 
died,  aged  about  80,  in  Apr.  IS.'W,  within 
a  year  after  the  removal.     Shortly  before 
the  end  he  had  himself  carried  mto  the 
townhouse  on  8oco  cr.,  of  which  he  had 


supervised  the  building,  wnere,  extended 
on  a  couch,  he  made  a  last  talk  to  his 
people,  commending  Thomas  to  them  as 
their  chief  and  again  warning  ihem  ear- 
nestly against  ever  leaving  their  own 
country.  Then  wrapping  his  blanket 
around  him,  he  quietly  lay  back  and 
died.  He  was  buried  beside  Soco,  about 
a  mile  below  the  old  Macerlonia  mission, 
with  a  rude  mound  of  stones  to  mark  the 
spot.  He  left  two  wives  and  consider- 
able property,  including  an  old  negro 
slave  named  Cudjo,  who  was  devoteclly 
attached  to  him.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Katalsta,  still  (1909)  survives,  and  is  the 
last  conservator  of  the  potter's  art  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Tonalns.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc 
In^d.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemini^ly  pertained 
to  either  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro. 

Xonalus.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  135,  Ls88 
(misprint).  Yonalint— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  1&4, 
1893  (misprint.) 

Toncopin.     See  Wamjtapin. 

Yonh  ( * hickorv-nut ' ).  A  Yuchi  clan. 
Yo-h  tahi.— Gati»cliet,  Uohee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  71, 
188o  ( = ' liiekory-nut  gens ' ). 

Tonkalla.  The  southernmost  Kala- 
pooian  tribe,  formerly  living  on  Elk  and 
Calapooya  crs.,  tributaries  of  Umpqua  r., 
Oreg.  According  to  Gats<*het  there  were 
two  bands,  called  (^hayankeld  and  Tsan- 
tokayu  by  the  Lakmiut,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  former  name  (Tcir  Ayan- 
ke^ld)  is  merely  the  native  tribiil  name. 
The  tribe  is  prol:)ably  extinct,      (u  f.  ) 

Ayaakeld,— Gatsehet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  xii. 
21*2,  1899.  Jamkallie.— lAtham  in  Jour.  Elhnol. 
So<-.  Lond.,  1, 158, 1848.  Toh'Ayankeld.— Gatsi-het. 
Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  18<7  Ctho-e  living  at 
Ayankeld':  own  name).  Yamkallie. — Soouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi,  225,1841.  Yamkally.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  565,  1882.  YonooUa.— 
McClane  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  184.  1887.  Yonkalla.— 
GatsclH't  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii,  212,  1899. 
YotiloUa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 422, 1888. 

Yonora.     A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico;  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Miguel. 
8.  Miguel  Yonora.— Orozeo  y  Berra.  Geog. ,  318,  IS&L 

Yontuh  ('acorn ' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Yontuh  Uha.— Gatsehel,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  71. 
1886  i  -- '  acorn  gens ' ). 

Yoo  ( '  beads ' ).     A  Navaho  elan. 
Ybo— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  KM, 
1890. 

Yopon  iyanpon),  (1)  The  Southern 
traders'  name  of  liex  cciwin/*,  an  elegant 
species  of  holly  growing  to  a  height  of  10 
or  15  feet  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast 
(2)  A  l)everage  prepared  from  the  tor- 
refied leaves,  and  possessing  the  prop- 
erties of  an  exhilarant  and  gentle  diui*etic 
This  beverage,  called  l>y  the  British  trad- 
ers "black  drink  "  (q.  v. ),  from  the  color 
of  the  strong  infusion,  was  drunk  by  the 
Creeks  at  their  *'busk"  (see  Busk)]  and 
by  the  elders  when  assembled  in  council 
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or  when  discassing  everyday  topics.  The 
infueion  was  used  for  different  purposes, 
according  to  its  strength.  Like  the  leaves 
of  Ilex  paragiuiyensM  (mat^),  guayusa, 
cacao,  guarana,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  leaves 
of  the  holly  under  consideration  owe  their 
roi)erty  of  a  nerve  excitant  to  the  alka- 
oid  theine  which  they  contain.  The 
in  habitants  of  the  Southern  seaboard  still 
annually  collei*t  and  dry  the  leaves  and 
use  them  as  tea,  which*  however,  is  op- 
pressively sudorific,  at  least  to  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  The 
name  is  from  Catawba  ifopiin,  a  diminu- 
tive of  i/o/),  'tree,'  *shrub.*     (w.  r.  o.) 

Toqnibo  {jfoki  *bluebinr,  tro  'mesa*: 
*  bluel)ird  on  the  mesa').  A  Tarahu- 
mare  village  between  the  mining  settle- 
ments of  Hatopilos  and  Zapuri,  near  the 
extreme  lieadwaterH  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
\co. — Lumholtz,  Tnknown  Mex.,  i,  180, 
1902. 

Toricas.     A  former  tribe  of  h.  Texas, 

perha[)8  C>>ahuilteoan,  members  of  which 

were     encountere<l    by    Fernando    del 

Bo8<4ue,  in  1675,  in  company  with  some 

of  the  Hapes. 

OorioAs.— Kcvillagigedo  (1793)quoU'd  by  Oroaco 
V  Borra, (>e<>g.. 306.  m'y*.  OoxioM.— Revillaglgedu 
({noted  by  Bancroft.  Nat.  Racefl,  1,611.  1880.  xori- 
cas.— Fernando  del  Bofltiue  (1675)  in  Nat.  Oeog. 
.Mhk..  XIV,  8^3, 1910. 

Torl^ongh.  A  Seneca  village  about  12 
ni.  from  Anagangaw  (Honeoye,  q.  v.) 
mid  a)x>ut  6  m.  from  New  (7ene}*ee,  proba- 
bly in  LivingHton  co.,  )».  Y.,  destroyed 
l)y  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. — Livermore 
( 1779)  in  N.  11.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  328, 
1H50. 

Toroonwago.  A  Senei'a  village  formerly 
situattni  on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  near  the 
})reseiit  Coryaon,  Warren  co.,  Pa.  It 
wan  one  of  tlie  towns  in  the  Seneca  set- 
tlement that  extemUnl  for  nearly  8  m. 
along  the  Allegheny  before  1779,  near 
the  later  Cornplanter  (S<?neoa)  res.,  N.  Y. 
This  village  in  nientione<l  by  this  name 
by  Col.  Hrmihead,  to  whom  the  name 
was  given  by  John  Montour.  No  such 
name  appears  on  any  of  the  maps  of  the 
l)eri<Ml.  It  was  probably  situated  at  or 
near  the  village  noted  on  Kllicott's  map 
of  1786  as  Tush  ban  ushagota  (.Vrch.  Pa., 
xi^  map,  1855);  it  is  also  noted  on  the 
Hist<^)ri(al  Map  of  Pennsvlvania  (HiHt. 
Soc.  Pa.,  1875)  as  Tayunchoneyu,  but  is 
wrongly  located  below  Conewango  (  War- 
ren, Pa.),  whert»as  acconling  to  Brod- 
luiad*8  statement  it  was  20  m.  above  that 
place.  (o.  p.  D. ) 

InthauiiBhaf  Ota.— Ho  wells,  map,  1792,  Taranoho- 
neyu.  -Hist.  Map  Pa..  Hint.  Soc.  Ph.  1875.  Teusha- 
Buahiong-gofhta.— .\dliim  niHp.  179U,  In  Arch.  Pa., 
3d  M..  I,  ]rt94.  Tushhanufthacota.— Kllicott  map. 
17>«>,  in  .\n'h.  Pa.,  xi.  18f»5.  Tahrunfwafo.— Bn)d- 
head  (1779 1.  ihid..  .\ii.  166. 18.')6.  Toghroonwafo.— 
Ibid.,  l.V>.  Yoroonwafo.— Hist.  Map  Pa.,  Hist. 
Soc.  Pa.,  1M76  (wrongly  situated). 


Torotees.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  139, 
1816)  as  a  tribe  living  80  m.  h.  sw.  of 
Re<l  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas,  but  '*on  a 
lake  called  by  the  mitives  Testzapotecas,** 
and  numbering 5,000.  The  HO-calletl  tribe 
is  evidently  imaginary. 

Totammoto.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Genesee,  Plumas  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map, 
19a5. 

Totlik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  73°  40^.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor., 
II,  52,  1856. 

Tonahnoe.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488.  1855) 
as  the  name  of  a  Kaigani  town  having  18 
houses  and  234  inhabitants  in  18.'}6-41. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  the  summer 
town  of  Kaigani. 

Touffhtanand.    A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 

confederacy  living    on    the  s.    bank  of 

Pamunkey  r.,  Va.,  perhaps  in  Hanover 

CO.  Pop.  in  1608  estimate*!  at  about  240. 
Tottffhtamund.— Stniehey  (ca.  Itil'i) ).  Va..  35, 1M9. 
Toufhtanund.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  1. 117,  repr.  1H19. 
Touthtanundo.— SimonM,  ibid.,  ItiO. 

Toanff  Man  Aftaid  of  Hit  Horses.  A 
chief  ofthe  Oglala  Sioux,  contemporane- 
ous with  Red  Cloud  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lieutenants  of  the  latter  in  the  war  of 
1866  to  defeat  the  building  ofthe  Montana 
road  through  the  buffalo  pastures  of 
Powder  r.  His  Sioux  name,  Tasunka- 
kokipapi,  is  not  properly  hiterpreted;  it 
really  means  that  the  bearer  was  so  potent 
in  Imttle  that  the  mere  sight  of  his  norses 
inspireil  fear.  After  the.  peace  of  1868  he 
lived  at  the  Oglala  agency  and  died  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  (n.  r.) 

Tonpon.    See  lihck  drinkj  Yojxm. 

Towani  (prolwibly  *the  cutworm,*  or 
'the  caterj)! liar').  A  former  important 
Choctaw  town  on  Chickasawhay  r.,  a 
mile  or  two  s.  of  the  modern  town  of 
Shubuta,  Clarke  co.,  Mi.**s.  The  terri- 
tory Ijelonging  to  it  extended  westward 
to  the  eastern  dividing  ridge  of  Bogue 
Homa,  northward  as  far  as  Pachuta  cr., 
and  southward  perhaps  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  Chickasawhay  and  Buckatunna 
rs.  Its  eastern  iMiundaries  are  unknown. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Adair  and  other 
conteni|)orary  writers.  It  seems  that  at 
one  time  during  the  18th  century  it  was 
included  among  the  Sixtowns  (leople,  and 
the  entire  district  was  then  sometimes 
railed  Seventowns.  It  was  perhafie  in 
17()4  that  a  baud  of  Yowani  separated 
from  the  main  clan,  emigrateil  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  united  with  the  Caddo,  forming 
the  Yowani  band  in  the  Caddo  tribe,  an 
organizatiim  nearly  extinct  in  1892.  All 
the  re^naining  Yowani  living  in  their 
ancient  territory  removeii  in  1832,  in 
the  second  emigration,  except  two  fam- 
ilies, whose  deneendants  still  live  in 
Mississippi.    Some  Yowani  Choctaw  set- 
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t]ed  about  4  m.  n.  of  Lecompte,  Rapides 
parish,  La.,  but  the  settlement  was  prob- 
ably ahandoned  before  1850;  otliers  went 
to  tne  Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,  where 
they  gained  a  livelihood  as  trappers; 
others  settled  between  Red  r.  and  Bayou 
Natchitoches,  La.,  while  a  few  passed  into 
Texas.  Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775; 
Gatechet,  Creek  Migr.  Le^.,  i,  79,  1884; 
Halbert  ( 1 )  in  Pub.  Ala.  I  list.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  380,  1901;  (2)  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc,  in,  370,  1900;   vi,  403-410,  1902. 

A7ttw<ni.— Gatscbet,  Caddo  and  Yatatwi  MS..  B 

A.  E.,  66  (Caddo  nam*).  Aywani.— Ibid,  (un' 
otber  Caddo  name).  Ewany.— Rumaus,  Florida, 
map,  1775.  Haiowanni.— Halbert  in  Pub.  MIm). 
Hist.  Boc.,  432,  1902.  Hewanee.— Royee  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  Uiss.  map,  1900.  Hewaany. ^Hal- 
bert, op.  eit.  Hewhannee.— Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  689.  1832.  Heyowani.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896.  Hiowanni— Ham- 
ilton in  Pub.  MisH.  Hiiit.  Soc.,  yi.  405, 1902  (quot- 
ing variouM  writers),  ffivoomannee.— Am.  State 
Papers,  op.  cit.,  749.  ffiyoowannee.— Ibid.  la- 
wani.— I^tham,  Varieties  of  Man,  350,  1850.  lo- 
wanes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1^49,  33.  1850.  Iwanies.— 
Bollaertin  Jour.  Ethuol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,265. 1850. 
Tawanis.— Latham  in  Tranti.  Philol.  Koe.  Lond., 
103,  1856.  Yauana.— Bartram,  Voy.,  I,  map,  1799. 
Yoanl.— Romans,  Florida,  86. 312, 1776.  Yonaany.— 
Blog.  and  Hint.  Mem.  of  N.  W.  La.,  526,  1890. 
Youana.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  V.  407,  1789.  You- 
ane.— .lefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map,  135, 1761. 
Yonan^.— <l'AnviIle's  map  in  Hamilton,  Col.  Mo 
bile,  158,  1897.  Youna  —  Lattrt',  map  U.  S.,  1784. 
Yowana.— Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  map,  1775.  Yowani.— 
Gat8Chet.  Creek  MIgr.  Leg.,  ii,  206.1888.  Yo- 
wanne.— Adair,  op.  cit.,  297. 

Ypnc.  A  Chumashan  villaj?e  formerly 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 

Hi'-p<ik.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.   vocab., 

B.  A.  E..  1881.  Ypuc— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
July  24.  1863. 

Ysbnpne.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  which  had  Ijeen  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
P^spinosa,  *'Relaoi6n  Compendiosa"  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  archives 
of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queni^taro, 
Mexico).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Yscanis.  A  tribe  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy; they  were  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Asinais  (Ilasinai),  though  the 
names  of  tlie  two  tribes  have  l>een  con- 
fuped.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ysconis,  or 
Isironis,  reported  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza 
in  1684  amung  the  tribes  awaiting  him 
somewhere  in  central  or  e.  Texas,  were 
the  Yscanis  (Mendoza,  V'iage,  1683-84, 
MS.).  In  1719  l^Harpe  visited  them 
(the  **As(anis")  on  Canadian  r.,  where 
they  were  living  a  settled  life  with  the 
Wichita,  Taovayas  (Tawehash),  and 
Tawakoni.  LaHarpe  also  rejwrted  an- 
other village  of  the  Ascanis  60  leagues 
farther  to  the  n.  w.  (Margry,  Dec,  vi, 
298, 1886) .  Little  more  is  heard  of  these 
tribes  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
by  which  time  they  had  all  moved  south- 
ward into  N.  Texas,  under  pressure  from 
their  bitter  enemies,  the  Comanche  and 
the  Osage.  According  to  an  official  re- 
port made  in  1762,  the  Ysitanis  had  lieen 


among  the  numerous  tribes  which,  about 
1746,  asked  the  missionaries  at  San  An- 
tonio for  missions  in  central  Texas.  If 
this  be  true,  they  were  possibly  the 
Hiscas,  or  Haiscas,  mentioned  in  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  San  Xavier  mis- 
sions (Royal  cedulas  of  Apr.  6, 1748, and 
Mar.  21,  1762,  MSS.  in  Archive  Gen.  de 
Mexico).  In  1760  Fr.  Calahorra y  Saenz, 
of  Nacogdoches,  went  among  the  Yscanis 
and  Tawakoni  to  establish  peace,  and 
soon  afterward  made  an  unsuccessful  at^ 
tempt  to  found  a  mission  for  them .  These 
two  tribes  were  at  that  time  living  close 
together  on  a  stream  in  n.  Texas,  appar- 
ently farther  x*.  than  the  place  where 
Mezii^res  found  them  a  decade  later  (con- 
temporary docs,  in  Bexar  Archives). 
The  Yscanis  took  part  in  the  peace  con- 
ference held  by  ^lezi6res  in  1770  at  the 
Kadohadacho  village,  and  two  years  later 
they  bent  representatives  to  B<§zar  to 
ratify  the  convention  before  the  governor 
of  Texas.  When,  in  1772,  Mesieres  vis- 
ited the  tril)e,  they  were  living  near  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Trinity,  somewhere  below 
the  present  Palestine,  7  leagues  k.  of  one 
of  the  Tawakoni  villages,  and  an  equal 
distance  w.  of  the  Kichai.  The  village 
consisted  of  60  warriors  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  lived  in  a  scattered  afiricul- 
tural  settlement,  raised  maize,  beans, 
melons,  and  calabashes,  were  closely 
allieil  with  the  other  Wichita  triljes,  whose 
language  they  spoke,  and  were  said  by 
MeziOres  to  be  cannibals.  There  are  in- 
dications that  afler  th is  the  Ysi*anis united 
with  the  Tawakoni,  with  whom  they  had 
always  been  most  closely  ass<x'iated,  to 
reai)])ear,  perhaps,  in  the  19th  century, 
as  the  Waco.  In  his  reports  of  his  ex- 
peditions made  in  1778  and  1770  to  the 
Wichita  tribes  Mezieres  does  not  men- 
tion the  Yscanis,  but  he  fully  describes 
the  two  Tawakoni  villages,  then  both  on 
the  Bnizos.  Morfi,  al>out  1782,  on  what 
authoritv  is  not  known,  states  that  the 
"Tuacaua  nation,  to  which  are  imited 
some  90  families  of  the  Ixcani,  oc(*upies 
two  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  nver 
Brazos  de  Dios"  (Mem.  Hist  Tex.,  bk. 
II,  MS).  This  not  improl>able,  for  al- 
though the  Yscanis  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned by  name  as  late  as  1794,  at  least, 
it  is  always  in  cx)nnection  with  the  other 
Wichita  trii)evS,  and  with  no  indication 
as  to  their  location.  After  1794,  so  far  as 
has  been  learned,  the  name  is  not  useil. 
But  a  (luarter  of  a  century  later,  when 
the  Tawakoni  villages  are  again  men- 
tioned in  the  records  (now  Knglish  in- 
stead of  Spanish),  one  of  them  appears  as 
that  of  the  Waco,  a  name  formerly  un- 
known in  Texas,  and  not  accounted  for 
by  migration.  The  Waco  may  have  been 
the  Yscanis  under  a  new  name.  For 
other  information,  see  Tbuxilxm?,  Tawe- 
hash^ WacOf  }yicfiita,  (h.  k.  b.) 
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AMaaifl.— LaHarpe  (1719),  op.  clt.  Haiaoas.— 
Royal  ccdula  of  1752,  op.  cit.  (identical?).  Kia- 
oat.— Ibid.,  1748.  HyMaait.— Kerldrec  (1753). 
Prujet  de  Paix,  in  Jour.  Soc.  dee  Am^ricaniHteM 
de  rarin.  n.  b.,  in,  no.  1.  72,  1900.  iMonit.— Men- 
doza  (1684),  op.  cit.  Ixoanit.— Morti  (ca.  1782). 
op.  cit.  iBaoaais.— Cabello,  Informe,  1784.  M8. 
XMaa.— Gonzalez  (1770).  MS.  letter  in  the  Arch- 
ivo  Gen.  Mt^x.  YtoanM. — Melchor  Afan  de  Ri- 
vera (1768),  letter  to  Huro  O'Conor,  MS.  in  B4xar 
Archives.    Ysoonit.— Mcndoza  (1684).  op.  cit. 

Yta.     A  province  or  village  viflitecl  by 

Ayllon,  probably  on  the  South  Carolina 

coast,  in  1520.     It  was  then  under  the 

chief  Datha. 

Itha.-Barcia,   Enaayo,   4.    1723.  Yta.— Oviedo, 

Hint.  Gen.  Indies,  iii.  628.  1853.  Ytha.— Bareia, 
op.  cit. 

Ytrisa.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  103,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. 

Ynbnincariri.  A  tribe  or  l)and,  proba- 
bly Shoshonean,  living  w.  of  Green  r., 
Utah,  in  1770. 

lumbuoanit.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan.  31, 
1K62.  Jtti|ibuiorariri.— Miihlcnpfordt,  Mejico,  ii, 
538,  1842.  Yubttinoarini.— Escalante  quoted  by 
Diiro.  Don  DieRO  de  PeAalow.  142. 18H2.  Yubuin- 
oaririi.— Domin^iez  and  KHcalante  (1776)  in  Doc. 
liiflt.  Mex.,  2d  8.,  i,  5:)7, 1854. 

Yncaipa  (*  wet  lands M*  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Serranos  e.  of  Red  lands,  s.  Cal. 
Tucaipa.— CalMlIeria,  UiHt.  San  Bernardino  Val., 
ay,  1902;  KroeUir  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Kth..  viir.  33. 1908.  Tukaipa.— Kroeber, ibid., 
39.   Yttkaipat.—Kroeber, ibid., 34 (Serrano name). 

Yucca.  The  yuc<»  was  perhaps  the 
most  useful  plant  known  to  the  Indians 
of  its  habitat,  which  include<l  the  South- 
ern states,  the  Rocrky  intn.  region,  and 
the  (jrreat  Plains  as  far  n.  as  the  Dakotas. 
Yucca  gloTtosa  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
}'.  fUametitosa  ranges  south  wanl  from  that 
state.  It  was  the  '*silk  grass''  so  often 
mentioned  by  early  writers  on  Virginia. 
The  triljes  making  most  use  of  this  plant 
are  the  Comanche,  Apat'he,  Navaho,  Pue- 
blos, Havasupai,  Monave,  Pima,  Papago, 
Maricopa,  Walaimi,  Paiute,  Panamint,and 
DieguefloH.  Thereare  innumerable  siKJci- 
mensof  sandaln,  cordage,  etc.,  from  cuves 
and  cliff-hoiKses  showing  the  use  of  yucca 
by  the  an(uent  Southwestern  tril)es,  and 
that  the  Southern  tribes  valued  the  fiber 
is  indubitable.  The  fruit  of  Y.  Itaccata 
and  Y.  glaura  is  used  for  foo<l  by  the  Zufli, 
Navaho,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  flowers  of 
1'.  tilamentosa  and  }'.  glorinsa  were  eaten 
by  the  Virginia  Indians  and  tribes  farther 
.*<.  The  roots  were  the  only  soap  (amole) 
known  to  the  Southwestern  tribes,  and 
the  l*ueblos  csijecially  use  it  for  wa,«hing 
the  hair,  for  which  purposi*  it  i.s  a  goil- 
send  in  a  territory  where  the  water  is 
generally  alkaline.  The  Kiowa  addtni 
the  roots  to  a  i)reparation  used  in  tiinning 
skins  (see  Sk'ni-iheasinij).  The  Navaho 
ma<le  green  dve  from  the  chopp*^!  leaves 
of  }'.  hiV'Cdla  in  conjmiction  with  another 
plant,  and  the  Zufd  u.«ed  the  juice  ex- 
tracted, by  boiling,  from  the  fruit  of  }'. 
gkaua,  in  the  manufacture  and  decomtion 


of  pottery.  The  dried  flower  stalk  is  an 
excellent  material  for  fire-drills  ( Apache. 
Zufli,  cliff-dwellers).  The  Zufli  shredded 
the  stalk,  after  boiling,  to  ])roi!ure  a  Mrong, 
straight  fiber,  which  they  extractetl  with 
their  teeth.  Hairbrushes  were  maile 
from  coarse  yucca  fibers  by  many  tribes 
of  the  extreme  S.  W.,  and  the  Pue- 
blos used  thin  strips  of  the  leaf  as  paint 
brushes  in  decorating  pottery,  masks, 
tablets,  dolls,  prayer-sticks,  etc.  In  bas- 
ketry the  leaves  and  slender  fibrous  roots 
were  extensively  used  for  making  trays, 
plates,  bowls,  and  mats  for  household  use 
and  to  shroud  the  dead.  The  most  use- 
ful product  of  the  yucca  was  its  excellent 
fiber,  which  was  used  in  straight  bunches 
or  twisted  into  cord  for  making  nets, 
noose  snares,  bowstrings,  sandals,  cloth, 
and  warn  for  rabbit-skin  and  feather 
robes,  ana  for  sewing  and  tying,  the  leaves 
or  strips  of  them  otten  l>eing  used  in  the 
natural  state  for  the  latter  purpose.  For 
twisting  the  fiber  into  coixi  the  Papago 
had  a  simple  device  which  was  wlurled 
in  the  hand.  The  net  of  the  carrying 
frame  (kihu)  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  is 
elaborately  worked  and  resembles  laoe. 
Dried  flower  stalks  of  the  yucca  were  car- 
ried in  certain  Zufli  ceremonies,  and  the 
leaves  were  ased  for  sinmlating  fla^lla- 
ti(m  in  an  initiation  rite  by  the  Hopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  (w.  n. ) 

Ynchi  (* situated  yonder,*  probably 
given  by  some  Indians  of  the  tribe  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  "Who  are  you?" 
or* 'Whence  come  you?**).  A  tribe  co- 
extensive with  the  IJchean  family  (<i.  v. ). 
Recent  investigations  pointstrongly  ti>  the 
cont^Iusion  that  the  Westo  referred  to  by 
early  Can>lina  explorers  and  settlers,  and 
from  whom  Savannah  r.  was  orginally 
name<1,  were  the  Yuchi.  It  is  imcertaih 
whether  the  Stono,  whose  name  is  some- 
times coupled  with  the  Westo,  were  re- 
lated U)  them,  or  whether  the  two  tribes 
have  been  confused  on  account  of  a  simi- 
larity in  designation.  The  early  writers 
also  state  that  the  Westo  were  driven  ont 
of  their  country  in  1()81  by  the  Savannah 
(Shawnee),  but  this  must  mean  onlv  a 
part  of  them.  Another  name  applied  to 
at  least  the  northernmost  Yuchi  was  Ho- 
gologee.  These  different  names  have 
caused  much  confusion,  and  standard 
maps  of  the  18th  century  have  Westos, 
Ilogologees,  and  Yuchi  (or  Uchee)  noted 
independently.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  all  of  these  were  Yuchi,  representing, 
instead  of  separate  tril^es,  a  numl>er  of 
successive  migrations  of  Yuchi  from  Sa- 
vannah r.  to  the  Chattahoochee — the 
Westo  being  those  driven  out  by  the 
Shawnee,  the  Hogologee  those  who  emi- 
grated with  the  Apalachicola  after  the 
Yaniasee  war,  and  the  Yuchi  those  who 
changed  their  plaice  of  abode  between  1 7:^) 
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legislature,  and  some  members  thought 
the  Yuchi  should  receive  no  annuities, 
since  they  were  slaves.  The  Yuchi  were 
much  attached  to  the  ways  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers,  and  in  1813  they  took 
sides  with  the  Upper  Creeks  aj(aini?t  the 
Government.  Their  towns  were  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  this  by  the 
friendly  Creeks.  Hawkins  (Sketch,  62, 
1799)  claims  a  better  standard  of  morality 
for  them  than  for  many  of  the  Creek 
towns,  sayine  **  these  people  are  more 
civil  and  orderly  than  their  neighbors, 
and  their  women  are  more  chaste  and  the 
men  better  hunters.  The  men  take  part 
in  the  labors  of  the  women,  and  are  more 
constant  in  their  attachment  to  their 
women  than  is  usual  among  red  people.'' 
In  183H  they  removed  with  the  Creeks  to 
the  present  Oklahoma,  where  fewer  than 
600  now  reside  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  Part  live  among  the  Shaw- 
nee on  the  W. — the  so-called  Shawano 
Yuchi.  Here  they  had  a  separate  town 
b<Kly,  with  representatives  in  the  Creek 
assembly,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Creek  Nation  as  such  in  1906.  They  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  toward  conservatism  and 
pride.  Their  loosely-marked  settlements 
were  named  as  follows:  Arkansaw  River, 
Big  Pcmd  Town,  Blackjack  Town,  Deep 
Fork  Creek,  Duck  Creek  Town,  Intatch- 
kalgi,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ogeet'hee,  Padshi- 
laika,  Polecat  Creek,  Heil  Fork,  Silver 
Bluff,  Snake  Creek,  Spring  Garden  Town, 
and  Tokogalgi. 

In  material  culture  the  Yuchi  are 
typical  of  the  agricultural  hunting  tribes 
of  the  H.  E.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  area, 
living  formerly  in  permanent  villages 
surrounded  by  cultivate<l  fields  and 
always  situated  conveniently  near  some 
stream  where  fish  abounded.  Their 
liouses  were  groui>ed  about  a  sijuare  plot 
of  ground,  which  was  held  as  sacred, 
where  religious  ceremonies  an<l  social 
gatherings  took  place.  The  ordinary 
houses  were  of  the  common  coast  typt», 
covere<l  with  bark  or  mats,  but  there  was, 
besides,  another  more  complex  and  per- 
manent sort  with  sides  plafitere<l  with 
clay.  They  were  gooil  jK)tters,  manu- 
facturing various  forms  by  the  coiling 
process,  nearly  all,  however,  similar  in 
shape  to  gourds,  from  which  it  is  |)088i- 
ble  the  forms  were  derive<l.  Incised 
decorations  occur  only  on  or  near  the 
rim.  Decorated  effigy  pi|>es  of  clay  are 
still  made,  resembling  closely  some  of 
those  found  in  mounds  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Basketrv  was  made  of 
cane  and  hickory  splints,  an<i  the  art  was 
quite  highly  developed.  Considerable 
wooden  wan»  was  als<  >  used.  The  original 
style  of  clothing  luis  lKH?n  supplanted  for 
several  generations  by  calico  and  trade 
goods  made  into  shirts,  outi>ide  hunting 


jackets,  leggings,  turban-like  headgear, 
sashes,  neckbands,  garters,  shoulder 
straps,  and  pouches,  which  are  possibly 
survivals  of  older  forms.  Sashes,  neck- 
bands, leg-bands,  hair  pendants,  pouches, 
and  shoulder-bands  are  decorateii  with 
geometrical  designs  in  bead  embroidery 
representing  animals  and  natural  objects. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  said  to  be  worn 
in  imitation  of  mythic  characters  and 
seem  to  l)e  in  a  sense  symbolical.  An 
influence  may  have  been  exerteil  on 
Yuchi  art  by  the  prairie  tril)es  since  the 
removal  to  the  W.  Bows  and  arrows, 
clubs,  and  spears  were  their  chief 
weapons.  The  blowgun  was  much  in 
use  m  hunting.  Dogs,  too,  were  used  in 
the  chase,  and  hunting  formulas  were 
believed  to  affect  the  movements  of  the 
quarjy.  Fishing  was  commonly  carried 
on  by  poisoning  the  stream  with  a  sjwcies 
of  tephrosia. 

The  politic!al  organization  of  the  tril)e, 
which  has  become  more  pronounce<l  in 
tvpe  since  its  incorporation  into  the 
Oreek  Nation,  is  based  on  the  town. 
This  is  made  up  of  some  18  or  20  totemic, 
maternal,  exogamies  clans,  the  meml)er8 
of  which  trace  their  descent  from  the 
totem  animal  and  have  certain  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  At  an  annual  cere- 
mony the  clans  perform  propitiatory  and 
reverential  dances  in  honor  of  their  to- 
tems. 

The  Yuchi  clans  are  as  follows,  the 
names  in  parentheses  being  the  simplified 
fonns  of  those  reconUnl  bv  Gatschet: 
Sag*=e'  (Sagi),  Bear;  Dafa  (fala).  Wolf; 
We^'A"^  (VVevon),  Deer;  Tiib^ii'  (Tapa), 
Tortoise;  \Vct<!*=A"^  (Wetchon),  Panther; 
Cad^nc  (Shatano),  Wildcat;  Catien^ 
fShathiane),  Fox;  (io<lii  (Huda),  Wind; 
Cu (Shu),  Fish;  Caga"'(Shakian),  Beaver; 
Cuhui6  (Shuhlanan),  Otter;  Djti^tle" 
(Tchat^hiun),  Raccoon;  YriSA"^(Yussoih), 
Skunk;  Wct«agowA°^  (Wetsagua),  Opos- 
sum; Cadjwanc,  Rabbit;  Cava,  S<|uirrel; 
Wetc^a  (Witchah),  Turkey;  CiVna  (Sha), 
F]agle;  YaHK,  Buzzard;  Ca,  Snake. 
Gatschet  gives  also  the  Senan  (Bird), 
Tapatwa  (Alligator),  Tapi  (Salt),  To 
SweK-potato),  Yonh  (Hickory-nut), and 
Yontuh  (Acorn),  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  clans  (existed  atnong  the  Yuchi. 
There  is  disagn-ement  among  native  in- 
formants regarding  the  existence  of  the 
Eagle,  Buzzard,  and  Snake  clans  above 
given. 

The  whole  male  population  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  tribe  as  well,  is  again 
sul)divi<lc<l  into  two  other  social  cla^*s, 
which  have  certain  t<>wn  offices  and 
functions  in  the  ceremonies  inherent  in 
them.  These  class<»s  an*  chief  and  war- 
rior, and  inheritance  in  them  is  rfHrkomnl 
through  the  father  without  regard  to 
clanship  of  the  other  sort.     Proi)erty  is 
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handecl  down  partly  through  father  to 
son  and  partly  from  father  to  sit'ter'a 
children,  inheritance  being  thus  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  solely  a  group  matter. 
The  men  of  different  classes  are  distin- 
guishes! by  facial  painting. 

The  town  officials  are  a  town  chief  and 
priest,  chosen  from  the  chief  class  of  cer- 
tain leading  claim;  a  master  of  cere- 
monies and  representative  from  the  war- 
rior class  of  certain  clans,  with  3  secondary 
chiefs  and  3  secondary  warriors  from  cer- 
tain clans.  There  are,  besides,  other  offi- 
cials chosen  from  certain  clans  and  classes, 
who  have  charge  of  different  stages  of 
the  cenMnonies.  Unanimous  acclamation 
constitutes  ap{>ointment  to  an  office.  The 
town  itself,  represented  by  its  chiefs  and 
lesser  officers  or  warriors,  regulates  the 
ceremonies  and  matters  of  an  internal 
nature  or  those  dealing  with  outsiders  or 
other  towns. 

Each  town  has  a  sacred  public  s<juare, 
or  shrine,  where  scxial  and  religious 
meetin^rs  are  held,  on  the  four  edges  of 
which  stand  four  ceremonial  lo<lj:es  cov- 
ered with  lM)up:hs.  In  these  lodges  the 
different  clan  groups  have  assigned  places 
during  public  occasions.  The  square 
^n>und  symbolizes  the  rainbow,  where, 
in  the  sky- world,  Sun,  the  mythical  cul- 
ture-hero, underwent  the  ceremonial  or- 
deals which  he  handed  down  to  the  first 
Yuchi. 

The  chief  power  above  that  is  re(*o^- 
nize<i  as  the  source  of  life  and  mystery  is 
the  Sun.  There  seems,  as  well,  to'  be 
some  unwor>hif>ed  but  acknowlcdjred 
su|>ernatnral  p(>ur('e  of  power  from  which 
mechanic^U  magi*-  Hows.  But  the  Sun,  in 
his  plural  concept  as  chief  of  the  sky- 
world,  the  author  of  the  life,  the  cere- 
monies, and  culture  of  the  j>eople,  is  by 
far  th^*  most  iin})ortant  figure*  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  The  various  animals  of  the 
sky-world  are  important  in  myth,  but  in 
practice  th(^  Yiiciii  do  not  recognize  in 
them  anything  more  to  be  feared  than  in 
the  mnnerous  spirits  which  dominate 
other  natural  ohject^  in  their  surround- 
ings. Vegetation  sj)irits  are  closely  con- 
cerne<l  in  theirdaily  and  ceremonial  life, 
as  is  shown  in  the  annual  new-lire  and 
harvest  ceremony.  Resides  these,  totemic 
ancestral  spirits  ]»lay  a  rather  im|)ortant 
l>art. 

I*u}>li('  religious  worship  is  performed 
by  the  whole  town  in  a  complex  annual 
ceremony  connected  with  the  corn  har- 
vest, the  different  rites  of  which  occupy 
thr^e  days  an<l  the  intervening  nights. 
The  srpiare  ^Mound  is  the  scene  of  action. 
Ceremonial  making  of  new  fire,  clan 
dances  mimicking  totemic  ancestors, 
dances  propitiating  evillv-indined  spir- 
its and  thankini:  various  i)eneticent  ones 
as  well    as   inihicing  them  to  contimie 


their  l)enefits,  scarification  of  the  males 
for  sacrifice  and  purification,  taking  an 
emetic  as  a  purifier,  the  partaking  of  the 
first  green  corn  of  the  season,  and  the 
performance  of  a  characteristic  ball  game 
with  two  sticks,  are  the  main  elements  of 
the  annual  ceremony.  Young  men  are 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  manhood  at  this 
time.  This  important  event  is  carried  on 
in  distinct  emulation  of  the  Sun  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  tril)al  existence?.  The 
sentiment  of  obeilience  to  the  Sun  is 
peculiarly  prominent  with  the  Yuchi. 

Disease  is  accredited  to  the  presence  of 
a  harmful  spirit  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  system  by  some  offended  animal 
spirit  or  malevolent  conjurer.  Herbs, 
which  have  names  corresponding  in  some 
way  to  the  name  of  the  animal  (causing 
the  trouble,  are  brewed  in  a  pot  and  ad- 
ministered internally.  By  this  means  of 
sympathetic  healing  and  by  the  use  of 
song  formulas  the  disease  spirit  is  driven 
out  by  the  shaman. 

During  her  ciitamenial  periods,  and  at 
childbirth  also,  the  woman  secdudee  her- 
self from  her  family  and  house.  She  lives 
alone  in  a  tem|X)rary  hut  under  a  talxK> 
of  certain  fooils.  Atthebirth  of  the  child 
its  navel  cord  is  ceremoniallv  disposed  of, 
and  the  father  is  hencefortli  prohibited 
from  association  with  his  friends,  l>eside« 
having  restrictions  for  a  month  against 
the  use  of  certain  fooils,  manual  labor,  and 
hunting.  The  children's  cradle  is  the 
hammock.  On  the  fourth  day  after  its 
birth  the  child  is  named  after  a  maternal 
granduncle  or  grandaunt.  Unmarried 
girls  are  marked  off  from  others  with  red 
paint.  The  marriage  rite  is  a  very  simple 
one,  the  couple  being  of  different  clans, 
of  course,  merely  agreeing  to  unite  and 
for  a  while  usual!  v  reside  in  the  woman's 
home.  The  dead  were  formerly  buried 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothes.  Nowadays, 
however,  burial  is  made  in  a  I'emetery, 
with  rites  similar  to  those  of  former  times, 
and  a  small  log  hut  is  raised  over  the  spot 
Here  a  fire  is  kept  burninur  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  the  spirit  is  on  its  jour- 
ney eastward  to  the  land  of  the  dead  up 
above  where  the  Sun  is.  There  are  four 
souls,  but  only  one  passes  on  to  the  future 
life,  having  as  a  finale  to  pass  an  obstacle 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sky.  H  this  point 
is  parsed  in  safety  the  journey  is  over, 
otherwise  it  returns  to  earth  a  menace  to 
the  happiness  of  the  living. 

In  mythology  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  culture-hero  and  trickster.  In 
the  more  sacred  cosmoloeical  myths  con- 
siderable unity  is  found,  but  the  trickster 
tales  are  loose  and  often  fragmentary. 
(^reations  art*  as<Tibed  mostly  to  the  as- 
sembled pre-earthly  animals.  Earth  is 
brought  up  from  a  watery  waste  by  craw- 
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fieh.  The  iSun  seems  to  he  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  culture-hero.  He 
created  the  Yuchi,  havinji;  caused  their 
forebears  to  spring  from  a  drop  of  men- 
strual biooii  in  the  sky  world,  whence 
the^  were  transferred  to  this  earth.  He 
is  likewise  the  author  of  the  human  class 
and  clan  system  and  the  religious  rites, 
but  he  does  not  appear  prominently  as  a 
transformer.  He  is  furthermore  the  giver 
of  all  that  is  materially  good  and  bene- 
ficial in  their  lives.  The  trickster,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  napried  Rabbit.  He  effects 
a  few  transformations  in  the  course  of  his 
mischief-making  career,  without  any  par^ 
ticular  motive.  Other  myths  are  held  by 
the  various  elans,  and  repeated  generally 
in  praise  of  their  totem.  Many  myth  ele- 
ments from  negro  sources  ma^  have  been 
embodied  by  thet?e  Indians  in  their  ani- 
mal tales,  probably  through  contact  with 
the  Creek  negroes.  Other  typesof  widely 
distributed  myths  are  the  race  between 
two  animal  rivals,  the  imitation  of  the 
host,  the  magic  flight,  stealing  of  tire,  tar- 
nian  story,  the  legend  about  an  emigra- 
tion of  i>art  of  the  tril)e,  the  origin  of  death 
resulting  from  someone's  mistake,  and  the 
explanation  of  various  peculiarities  pos- 
sessed l>y  the  present-day  animals.    See 

Consult  Spc»ck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi 

Inds.,   Anthr.   Pub.   Mus.   Univ.  Pa.,   i, 

no.  1,  19(Mh  (F.  G.  8.) 

Aoheet.— Prlehanl,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  401, 1847. 
Ani'-Yu'UI.— Moonoy  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  610, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  sing.  Yu'M).  Euohaa.- 
KomanH.  Florida,  i,  280.  1775.  SuoheeB.— Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  79,  18S2. 
Euhohee.— Adair.  Hixt.  Am.  Inds.,  84H.  1775.  Sat- 
ohees.— Hawkins  (1785)  in  Am.  8t.  Papers,  Ind. 
AfT..  I.  .39,  1832.  Houtohit.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  311, 1M22.  Oohe«B.— Drake  Bk.  Inds.,  94. 1848. 
Ouchee,— Sohornierhorn  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  8oo.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  II,  18. 1812.  Round  town  people.— S wanton  in 
Am.  Anthr..  xr,  no.  3,  497,  1909  (so  called  by 
early  Enf^Iish).  Savannas.— LRttr<^,  map  of  U.  8., 
1781.  Bavanuca.- Bartram,  Trav..  461.  1791.  Ta- 
hofale.— Coxc,  Carolana,  13,  1741  (erroneously 
f^iveu  as  an  island  in  Tennessee  r.  and  the  tribe 
occupying  it).  Tahogal^i.— Gatschet,  Creek 
.MIgr.  Leg.,  i.  19.  1884.  (Delaware  name.)  To- 
hof  aleas.— (xerniHU  map  Brit.  Col.,  m.  17r»0.  Ttoya- 
ha.— F,  O.  SiH.'(k.  inf'n.  1907  (•  offspring  of  the  sun': 
own  name).  TXcheee.— Barnard  (1792)  in  Am.  St. 
PajKjrx.  Ind.  Aff.,  ii,  309.  1832.  TXchee.- Bartram, 
Trav..  209. 1791.  Tlohies.- Drake.  Bk.  Ind.n..  bk.  iv, 
58,  1H48.  TIchye.— Woo<lward.  Rem..  26.  1859.  Ut- 
cheee.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  95, 
1836.  TItohie.— NutUill..Jour.,236,1821.  TItMhiee.— 
BerghaUH  (1845).  Physik.  Alias,  map  17,  1848. 
Tooohee.— Loughridge.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  181, 
1851.  Yuchi.— (Jatschtt.  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg..  I,  19, 
1884.  Yuchiha.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (distribu- 
tive plural  of  Yurhi). 

Yncnche.  A  Tatshiautin  village  at  the 
h(»a(l  of  Stuart  lake,  Brit.  Col.,  and  the 
porta^re  Ix^tween  it  and  Rabine  lake. 
Pop.  1«  in  1909. 

Ya-Ku-toe.— Morir*-.  Noten  on  VV.  DoUt^s,  26,  1893. 
Yucutoe. — (;un.  Ind.  Aff.  Ke|»'<, 

Yntf.  The  name  applied  by  theliarzae, 
who  were  livin|;  in  182S  at  Mier,  on  the 
H.  side  of  the  Kio  (Jrande,  to  the  band  of 
CarrizoH  who  lived  ut  Cainargo.  The  l>and 


of  Carrizos  about  Laredo,  Texas,  they 
called  Yein^.  Those  at  Camarffo  were  at 
this  time  still  in  part  unsettled  and  un- 
civilized. According;  to  the  naturalist 
Luis  Berlandier,  who  visited  these  places 
in  the  year  named,  the  Garzas  were  com- 
monly known  in  the  countrj^  as  Carrizos, 
yet  their  languages  were  entirely  distinct, 
the  two  tribes  being  able  to  onderstand 
each  other  only  bv  signs.  He  adds  that 
the  language  of  the  Yu6  was  limited  to 
the  Carrizo  tribe  only  (Berlandier  and 
Chovel,  Diario  de  Viage  de  Li  mites,  144, 
146,  1850).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Tnfera.  A  district  (tribe)  speaking  a 
distinct  dialect  of  the  Timucuan  language, 
mentioned  without  location  or  other  de- 
tail by  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
Timuquana,  1886. 

YaffeaingKe  (Tewa:  tillage  of  the  ra- 
vine'). A  former  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the 
present  pueblo  of  8an  Juan,  near  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Chamita,  n.  N.  Mex.  It 
was  visitetl  in  1542  by  Francisco  de  Bar- 
rionuevo,  of  Corona(lo*s  expedition,  but 
little  information  concerning  it  was  ob- 
tained, as  the  inhabitants  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where,  it  was  naid,  they  had  four  strong 
villages  that  (X)uld  not  be  reached  with 
horses.  The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  re- 
linquiHhed  to  the  Sixaniards  under  Oilate 
in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their 
kindred  at  San  Juan.  In  the  year  named 
the  fimt  white  settlement  in  the  W. 
wan  here  made,  under  the  naiye  ''San 
Francisco  de  los  F^spafloles,*'  and  on  Sept. 
8  the  chapel  was  consei'rated.  In  tne 
following  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained  by 
the  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place 
to  this  day.  San  ( rabriel  was  abandoned 
in  the  spring  of  1605  and  Santa  F6  founded 
as  the  seat  of  the  New  Mexi<ran  provincial 
government.  See  Bandelier  (1)  in  Anih. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  58,  1892,  (2)  Gilded  Man, 
286,  1893;  Winship  in  14th  Rep  B.  A. 
E.,    1896;  Hodge  in   Historic  Towns  of 

Western  Stat«*,  1901.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Juke-yunke.— Loi'w  (1875)  in  Wheeler  8urv.  Rep., 
vn,  344. 1S79.    Ban  Gabriel.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  78, 

1870.  Ban  Gabriel  del  Yunque.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Tapers,  in,  107,  1890.  8ant  Franoiaeo  da  lot 
Eepanolee.— Oi\ate  (LMW)  in  Doc.  Indd.,  xvr,  116, 

1871.  Bant Gabriel.—Ofiate.  ibid.  BantGabriele.— 
Kandelier.  op.  eit.,  i.  19,  18H8  (after  Oftatc). 
YnqueTunque.— DaviM,  Spun.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  186, 
'221 ,  tA  1869  ( misprint).  Yuge-uinf-ge.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  123,311, 1890  (aboriginal 
name).  Yunque.— Bandelier  in  Kitch,  N.  Mex., 
'201,  \SHS.  Yuqueyunk.— Gallatin  in  Tranfi.  Am. 
Kthnol.  Soc..  II,  Ixxi,  1848.  Yuqueyunque.— Casta- 
fteilR  ( 1596 )  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525, 1896.  Yuqui 
Yanqui.— Kfrn  in  Scnoolcra/t,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
map,  3H-31»,  1854. 

Ynit  (pi.  of  yukf  'man':  own  name. — 
Bojforas ) .  The  Asiatic  P^kiino,  who  emi- 
jrrated  from  America,  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant fwriod  and  are  settled  around  East 
cape,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  pt 
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and  (•.  Chukoteky,  and  on  St  Lawrence 
id.  Althouj^h  a  few  of  them  have  ob- 
tained reindeer,  in  mo<ie  of  life  and  gen- 
eral chanicteristic«  they  resemble  the  Es- 
kimo of  Alaska.  Their  language,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  frr>m  that  spoken 
on  the  American  side  and  is  said  to  be 
haryher.  But  few  of  them  have  adopted 
the  cuHtoni  of  wearing  labrefc*.  They 
hav(»  been  frtH|uently  confused  with  their 
neighbors,  the  maritime  Chukchi.  Lin- 
guistically they  may  be  distinguished  into 
four  groups— the  Nixikalit  of  East  cape, 
the  Aiwanat  of  Indian  i>t.,  the  VVuteelit 
of  V.  Ulakhi)en,  and  the  Eiwhuelit  of  St 
Lawrence  ia.  Their  villages,  grouped 
under  these  sulxli visions,  are:  Nookaiit: 
Enmitahin,  Nabnkak,  L'lak.  AivKviat: 
Avak,  Iintuk,  Napakutak,  Rirak,  Tesik, 
Unisiik.  ( Krause  m(*ntions  another,  at 
the  heat  I  of  Plover  bay,  called  Nasskatu- 
lok,  nf>t  referred  to  by  Bc^goras. )  WtUee- 
lU:  C'henlin,Cherinak.  Eiwhnehi:  Chibu- 
kak,  Chitiiak,  Kialegak,  Kukuliak,  Pugu- 
viliak,  Puniik. 

Ohuklu'k-mut— Dull  in  Com.  N.  A.  Ethnoi..  i. 
13,  1x77.  Chukohukomute.— Ravnumd  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc-.  \1,  42(1  CoHK..  Ist  .»«es!*..  '2^\  1871.  Namollo*.— 
Prirhiird.  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  371,  1847.  Yu- 
Ite.— Denikor,  Riictsof  Man,  370. 1901.  Yu-pi'it.— 
B^)K»»r»i>=,  Cliukchuc,  11.  1904  ( }'u-j>ts' genuine 
man'). 

Ynkhais.  An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsfa  r.,  Oreg. 

Yuk-qais'.— I>f>rsoy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230,  ISW. 

Yakhwnstitu.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Sins! aw  r.,  Oreg. 

Yu'-k'  qwCi-sti' nu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
Ill,  JiUi.  isio. 

Yakian  Family  (adapted  from  Wintun 
Yuk'i,  'enemy'. — Kr(X»l>er).  A  linguistic 
faniilv  in  n.  California,  comprising  only 
the  Vnki,  divided  into  several  trilx'S  or 
groups  speaking  .^several  dialects.  Ap- 
partMitly  they  had  no  common  name  of 
their  own.  Though  the  territorv  of  the 
Yuki  was  vtTy  small,  it  was  divicled  into 
three  detached  areas — one  al)out  the  pres- 
ent H(MHul  Valley  res.  and  s.  thereof; 
anotlier  w.  of  this,  along  the  coast,  and  a 
third  some  <listance  tothes.  in  the  moun- 
tains dividing  Sonoma  from  Najm  and 
Lake  cos. 

The  greater  j»art  of  the  family  was 
comprised  within  the  area  firstmentione<l, 
whi<'h  ran  along  Kel  r.  from  a  short  dis- 
tance alxA'e  the  conlluence  of  the  North 
fork,  alouir  bnth  si<les  of  the  river  to  the 
junction  of  South  Kel  and  Middle  fork, 
extending  on  the  w.  to  the  ridge  e.  of 
Long  valley.  From  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  up.  the  Yuki  pa*«sesHed  the 
entire  drainaire  of  Middle  fork  k.  to  the 
watershed  of  the  Coast  range,  which 
formed  the  l>oundary  between  them  and 
the  Wintun.  They  appear  to  have  liveil 
also  on  Hull  cr.,  whi<n  drains  into  the 
North  fork  of  Va\  r.  Some  of  the  chief 
divisions  of   the  Y'uki  i>roi>er  were  the 


Ukomnom  in  and  about  Roand  valley, 
the  Sukshultatanom  on  North  fork  of 
Middle  fork,  the  Huititnom  on  8outh  fork 
of  Middle  fork,  the  Sukanom  on  Middle 
fork,  the  Utinom  about  the  junction  of 
Middle  fork  and  South  Eel  r.,  and  the 
Lilshiknom  and  Tanom  on  main  Eel  r. 
South  of  this  group  of  tribes,  between 
the  Middle  fork  and  the  South  Eel,  in 
YaXqw  valley  and  the  adjacent  country, 
were  the  Witukomuom,  whose  dialect 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Ytiki  proper.  South  of  the  Witukonmom 
again,  on  l)oth  sides  of  South  Eel  r.,  cer- 
tainly near  the  mouth  of  Tomki  cr.,  and 
probablv  to  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Eel  it*ielf;  also  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Russian  r.,  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley, 
were  the  Huchnom,  who  spoke  a  thinl 
dialect,  which  differed  considerably  from 
the  Yuki  projwr.  They  are  known  by 
the  Pomo,  who  are  their  neighbors  on  the 
8.,  as  Tatu,  and  by  the  whites  as  Red- 
woods. 

The  second  territory  held  by  Yukian 
tribes  extended  along  the  c<jast'from  Ten 
Miler.  to  Rockix)rt  or  Usal,  and  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.,  or  more  prol«- 
bly  the  range  l)etween  this  stream  and  the 
sea.  These  peojjle  call  themselves  IJkoh- 
iontilka,  *  Ocean  t  ribe.  *  They  have  proba- 
bly been  se{>arated  frt>m  the  main  Ixxiy 
of  the  Yuki  by  Athaimscan  migration, 
as  the  Kato  of  Cahto  and  Laytonville 
occupy  a  strip  of  Athapascan  territor}* 
between  the  two  divisions.  The  dialect 
of  the  coast  Yuki  does  not  differ  more 
from  that  of  the  Yuki  proper  than  does 
that  of  the  Iluchnom. 

The  thirtl  territory  occupied  by  the 
Yuki  is  mainly  in  the  hills  l)etween 
Geysers  and  Calistoga,  but  includes  a 
small  portion  of  Russian  r.  valley,  almut 
Healdsburg.  These  people  are  called 
Ashochimi  by  Powers,  and  are  generally 
known  as  Wappo.  They  are  separated 
from  their  northern  relatives  by  Pomo 
tribes,  and  their  language  diverges  greatly 
from  all  other  Yuki  dialects. 

The  Yuki  are  said  to  have  l)een  some- 
wdiat  more  warlike  than  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians.  The  Yuki  proi)er,  or  portions 
of  them,  were  at  war  at  times  with  the 
Kato  and  Wailaki,  the  Wintun,  the 
Huchnom,  and  certain  Pomo  tril)es. 
Excepting  the  Wapp<.>,  who  fought  w  ith 
the  Spaniards  in  tlie  secomi  quarter  of 
the  \M\  crOntury,  the  Yuki  were  barely 
lx»ginning  to  Ik*  known  at  the  time 
when  the  distM)very  of  gold  flooded  the 
state  with  Americans.  They  came  in 
conflict  with  the  whites  on  different 
occasions,  suffering  considerably  in  num- 
bers as  a  consequeni*e.  Round  Valley 
res.  was  establisheii  in  the  heart  of  their 
territory  in  1864,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  stock,  as  well  as  various  Athapascan. 
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Wintun,  Porno,  and  other  tribes,  were 
brought  to  it,  where  they  still  reside. 
The  Yuki  proper  in  1902  numbered 
about  a  hundred,  the  Huchnom  barely 
a  dozen.  The  coast  Yuki  amount  proba- 
bly to  15  or  20  individuals,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Wappo,  though  not  accurately 
known,  is  undoubtedly  also  small. 

The  Yuki  much  resemble  the  Pomo 
in  appearance.  They  are  short,  broad, 
and  sometimes  fat.  Measurements  give 
an  average  height  for  men  of  162  cm., 
which  is  a  rather  low  stature.  The  Y^uki 
show  a  considerably  longer  headform 
than  any  of  their  northern,  eastern,  or 
southern  neighbors,  a«  the  Yurok,  Hupa, 
Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Pomo.  This  devia- 
tion is  unexplained.  The  women  tattoo 
their  faceH,  especially  across  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  chin. 

In  their  motle of  life,  habits,  and  beliefs 
the  Yuki  generally  resemble  the  better- 
known  Pomo,  though  the  Y'uki  proper 
show  the  closest  specific  cultural  resem- 
blances to  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
Wailaki.  The  Huchnom  affiliated  with 
the  Pomo,  and  resembled  these  more 
nearly  in  their  habits  and  practices  than 
they  did  the  Y'uki  proper.  They  fishedand 
hunted,  but  most  of  their  food  was  vegetal. 
They  perfonneil  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  a  secret  societv  whose  members  rep- 
n»sonte<i  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They 
believed  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  iKMng,  human  in  shape,  called  Taiko- 
niol,  'He  who  travels  alone,*  assisted  by 
the  coyote.    This  deity  was  represented 

in  a  ceremony.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Chu-mai-a.— Powers  in  Cont.N.  A.  Etnnol.,  iii,  186, 
1K77  (Pomo  name).  Euku.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864, 
119.  IWio.  Nwun-kekhl.— Powers  in  Cent.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  III.  230, 1877  ( '  west  dwelling'  or  •  western 
tribo':  Wintun  name).  Noam'-kult. — Ibid.  Nomee 
CulU.— Taylor  in  ('al.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Bhu- 
meia— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  306,  1872. 
Uca.— <;Tibb.s  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  ».,  Vli,  123,  1863. 
TJka.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22.  1860. 
TJkies.— Ind.  All.  Rep.,  112. 1865.  UUdet.— Ind.  Aflf. 
Rep..  75.1870.  Yuca^s.— Russell  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
D<H'.  16.  r,4th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  74, 1^57.  Tuom.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep,, 26.  1866.  Yuka.— Gibb«. op.  clt.  Yukeh.— 
n)id.  Yuki.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
23,  1877.     Yuques.— Glbbs,  op.  cit. 

Tnkichetnnne  ( '  people  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river').  A  band  of  the  Tututni  for- 
merly living  on  Euchre  cr.,  n.  of  Rogue 
r.,  Ore^r. ;  now  on  Siletz  res.  In  1854 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855)  their 
population  consisted  of  24  men,  41  women, 
18  boys,  and  19  girls.  In  1863  (ibid., 511, 
1864)  thev  numbered  187:  two  vears  later 
(ibid.,  470.  1865),  their  reputed  popula- 
tion was  150.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
rately enumerated. 

Eucheea.— Iiul.  Aff.  Rep-  1>*<>3.  511.  1864.  Eucher.— 
Newconib.  ibid.,  \fV2, 1^61.  Euches.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
470,  ISt^S.  Euchre.— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vif. 
347.  1X71.  Euchre  Creek.— Reynolds  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1H.'»6.  202.  18'»7.  Eu-qua-chw.— Parrish.  ibid., 
18M.  4^=>.  I>ti6.  Eu-quah-chee.— Kautz,  MS.  Toutou- 
ten  oensu.i.  B.  A.  E..  1J<55.  I-dka  tfe^.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 ( trans,  'people  by  the 
moBEiy  creek' ).    TXchreB.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495, 1865. 
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TJka.~Metcalfe,  ibid..  857,  1857.  ToqueeehM.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iiT.  maps,  18o8.  Toqui- 
ohaoa.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  map,  1860. 
Tou-qneft-ohae.— Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Gong.,  Ist  sess., 
2, 1852.  Tu'-xi.— Dorsey.  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
£..  1884.  Tu'-ki-toS' ^fixml.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  233. 1890  (Tututni  name).  Ya-kwi- 
ohi.— Schumacher  in  Bull.  G.  and  Q.  8urv.,iii.28, 
1877.  Yu'-kwi-to«'  ^tinnl'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  233,  1890  (Naltunnetunnc  name). 
Yuquaohe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1857. 

Ynkolnnmi.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  the 
Cholovone,  who  lived  e.  of  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  and  were  the  northern- 
most division  of  the  Yokuts  (Maripoean) 

family. 

Youooolnamies. — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  l,  450, 1874. 

Yukolumni.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf  n,  1905. 

Ynkonikhotana.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
in  A  laska  whose  range  is  principally  n.  of 
the  Yukon  from  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.  down 
to  Yukon  r.  They  are  few  in  number  and 
are  less  nomadic  than  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors. Beyond  the  uneventful  visite  of  sev- 
eral explorers,  nothing  of  their  history  is 
known.  They  trade  every  spring  at 
Nuklukayet  with  the  Kutchin  tribes 
from  upper  Y  ukon  and  Tanana  rs.  They 
hunt  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fox, 
the  skins  of  which  they  either  trade  or 
make  into  clothing,  although  of  late 
years  they  are  begmning  to  adopt  the 
clothing  of  the  whites.  Their  houses  are 
less  permanently  built  than  those  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Yukon.  They  have  no 
draft  dogs,  like  their  western  neigh- 
bors, but  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
shoulders.  There  seems  to  be  no  system 
of  totems  among  them,  although  Fetroff 
(Rep.  on  Alaska,  161,  1884)  states  that 
there  is  evidence  of  their  division  into 
clans.  Intermarriage  with  their  lowland 
neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  closely  re- 
lated dialectically,  is  rare;  it  is  said  that 
they  do  not  purchase  their  wives,  like 
many  Athapascan  tribes,  but  take  and 
divorce  their  wives  at  pleasure,  there  be- 
ing no  marriage  ceremony  among  them. 
Although  the  men  outnumber  the  women, 
polygyny  is  common  among  them.  They 
are  not  copper-colored,  but  of  an  ashy 
olive  hue,  and  are  less  hairy  than  the 
,  adjacent  Kskimo.  The  dead  are  fre- 
quentlv  burie<l  in  an  erect  position,  the 
sarcophagus  being  of  a  rough  cask  like 
form.  Many  of  their  old  customs  have 
been  m(Klifie<1  or  replaced  by  those  of  the 
Eskimo.  The  population  of  two  villages 
in  1843  was  56  (25agoskin  quoted  oy 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884). 
Petroff  (ibid.,  12)  gives  their  total  popu- 
lation in  villages  as  221.  The  villages 
are  Chentansitzan,  Medvednaia,  Melozi- 
kakat,  Noggai,  Nowi,  Tohnokalony,  and 

Tuklukyet. 

Youcan.-^IIind.  LAb.  P^nin..  i.  iA,  1868.  Youooa.— 
Anderson  (1  Wis )qiiott'd  by  Hind.  Ibid.,  11,260, 1803. 
Youkonikatana.— DhII  in  'l'n>o.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci..  rv, 
85, 1873.  Youkponi  Kouttkna.— Petitot.  Autour  du 
lac  de.s  Esclaves.  361,  1891.  Yukonikhotana.^ 
PetrotT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  161, 1884.  Yukon'- 
ikhotial.— Dall  in  Cent.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  28. 1877. 


YtlKUTS — YUMA 


[B.X.«. 


Tnknti.  A  Squawmieh  villB)!e  iximmu- 
nity  on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmiehtr., 
Bnt.  Col. 

Yik'U.— BoBH,  >fs..  B.  A.  E..  l,ss;.  TuTraU.— HUl- 
Tout  ill  Kcii,  Bril.  A.  A.  S.,  471,  lapO. 

Tnkwaakvione.  A  Chilliwiu'k  villajie 
on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  which  flows  into 
the  lower  Frawr,  Brit,  (.'ol  ;  pop.  2B  in 

Tihwc^wliwH.-C^li.  [III.AIT.  [(cp..T>I.2,«4  IWV. 
»»llWBIlkwig(i»,— Chu,  Hid.  AH.  fefp,,  ■-•77.  18W. 
Ylk-T-nii.— Iliiil.,  3IKI,  I'm.  TiikkwnkwissH.— 
lbid..l>t.  II,  IW,  1901.  TnkSkviS-i.— HlU-Tmil  In 
Kvu.  N.  W.  Trlbvs  nl  (run..  1.  imrj.  Tu-kwH-kwi. 
«•(.— <:hii.  IikI.  AfT.  Ki-|>..  411.  IMS".  Yflk-ruk-j- 
T»o«».— Brli.  rill.  map.  Inil.  Art.,  Vi<-li>rU.  lliTi. 

Yttlalona  (  Vii-Ui-lo'-nH).  A  furnierset- 
tlcDR-nt  i>f  Klanmth  and  Jlodou  at  tho 
eite  of  thi;  [ireKciit  Liiikville,  Dreg. — 
<iatM-het  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnul.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxiv,  IKhO. 

Tvlomi  (  Ya-h/-iii).  A  division  of  tlio 
Miwok  formerly  livinK  on  8ntter  rr.,  not 
far  from  Amailor,  Aiiiailor  ni.,  (."al. 

TuloBHI.— tV>»i'rx  111  UVlTlHIIll  Hi:,  x.  KU.  1ST4, 
Tn.li'.ni,— IMwcn-  in  roiil.  N.  .\.  Etlinol.,  lit,  S4B. 
Ifi77. 

Tnma  (  y<iliiiu'i'i'i,  'pon  of  the  captain,' 
BeeiniiiKly  the  ti'tl*-  of  the  Kin  <i(  the  he- 
niHlitHry  chief,  contrai-tetl  iiii'l  applied 
to  tiie   tril>e  ihniUKh    iniHUiiilersliuidinR 


OQate  visited  the  locality  in  1604-05,  he 
found  the  'Ooahuonas'  (Ciiehan)  in  9 
rancherias  on  tlie  Colorado,  entirelv  he- 
low  the  mouth  of  the  (iila.  rhysiially 
the  Yuma  were  a  fine  people,  euperior  in 
thia  r(»it>e(-t  to  tnoet  ui  their  coiigeiiei^ 
Though  brave  and  not  unwarlike  thuy 
were  in  no  sense  nonuidie,  {«lduui  teav- 
iug  their  own  villu^  where,  like  the 
Mohave,  they  prai-tised  a  rude  a^cul- 
ture,  raiBinu  corn,  lieans,  pumpkini',  and 
iiK'lons.  TheCatholie  fathenjof  the  l^h 
century  erroneouply  eonsidered  Ytima 
and  Cuchan  as  separate  and  diiitiiict 
groups,  tilt;  f (inner  residing  B.  of  the 
Tower  Colonulo,  and  the  latter  w.  ol 
it.  They  dividcil  the  Yuma  into  several 
tribes:  Aleiiedomas,  Hudcodoadanp,  etc. 
Leroux,  al>otLt  18i)3,  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  S.nMl  In  1910  there  were  ttw 
under  Ihe  Ft  Yuma  sclniol  superintend- 
ent, OhI.  Fortheso-calleil  Apache  Yuma, 
see  Tulkepaia. 

Tlio  following  have  been  mentioiieii  a' 
Yuma  tribes  or  bands  and  rancheriv: 
Cerritos,  Cont'cpcioiij  (iiniiela,  Pescadero, 
Ponis,  ^n  Dionysio,  Sau  Pablo.  Shq 
Paseiial,  San  Pedm,  Kanta  Isabel,  Tinaja«, 


Tutm 


llnrdy.    They  .■all  theiiiw 


I  Indiuu. — Johnnion  fn  EnioTy.  Hoi-on.. 

Octjunam — Veiifim*.  HlsL  C«l..  i.  »►. 
inmu— Omicii  y  Bitdi.  Ui-o);.,  59.  XO. 
jiniKin.    Olnb  Indiku.— Eiuoty.  Refon.. 

Omi-ehu.— Whiriilu.  ■■ac.  K.  K.  R>-p, 
99, 11^  ( HnrfTOpa  iiiimi- 1 .  CuteuH.' 
1746)  quol.'d  by  Taylor  In  l-4il.  fsmitt, 
8iil.     Onchns,— LHthMu  in  Pnic.  TbiU'l. 

[iVsl'.'lJ,  B.,  "iv.  If^  1S7,V  Co'Shun*.' 
mull  (ia.s:l)  in  H.  K.  Ei,  Pdc.  ;i>,  Ulh 
.  HW..  S!>.  1K.'>;.  Ouohaiu.—Ind.  AIT.  Kvp. 
IHW,  Ouehlu— FrtK'b*!,  Seven  V.-sis' 
111  inM  OunBU.— VtiliCKH',  Hln.  la!., 
««.— TiiyliirlnOLl,  Fsnncr,  M«r, 


II,  Hb.  18M<.     OntMBU.— Kino   (I'M)  dlol   hy 

CoiK-m  Oiirof*  IHnry.  UI.  1900.    OBtnmu.~ihl>f. 

Ontfaaia.— Mi'>llhHllwn.ou,cl(..!Tn.  TtutcoUM.— 

Kino  iiiwli-d  l>r  Vvnifnu.Bint.  t^il..  1.67.  HOI,  iriS. 

""  -'  ■—     '■■'lii.-,  Ap«rtn!  iirtnit"  ol  Iti'l,  trilB^ 

■K<'.  Mill  with  ml  anl*':  Anvhe 

ilied  loTntilxBiidMohdri').    ■■- 

>-.  291.  l!<«9  (inii- 


It.  K.-|>., 


;,  llVMt.    Ountarn 


-Kmor; 


He- 


-lonBII.    r<HlSHI1K.    aiKt 

^ii£*m!-TH>1>irl^ ffl.Fiinmr?Miir"  ». KaiU 
CidpnlaClympntlniU'duIiiiltoni'otthi-Ciili  irwlnl , 
0iiiiih7U4^Kn>i.'bcr  in  I'liiT.  Ciil.  Pub.,  iv.  lO:, 
IIIU7  (I'tiinwhiievi  namv).  HitOih*'.— Whili-  in 
Zi-lM'lir,  t.  Elhnolwic,  (TO.  Itm  iYuidh,  Ho. 
-    ilnsn  allied  by  the/  ~ 

f.EthiioloKie.>»,1« 


■riir  ill  . 


,  ini. 


Atlwi  N 


,-fi>rbu- 


m.  fiotii  tlie  iiinuth  of  the  river,  and  lie- 
low  ihi-  jiiiL.'lioii  cif  ih.-  CiUi-  Kt  Viima 
is  .'itiinled  iilmut  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  oL'cupieii  by  them.     When 


....J.   Aiitii)..   STfi,    Hfpt.  im    (Yav- 
.    EeJawD'.— RwlnK  ill  (>Tiv(  Diviilc. 


nnune).  Ku.— Ziochi. tuiEth- 
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nologie,  870, 1877  (Apache  name  for  Yuma  and 
Tulkei>aia).  Kutohan.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
Ill,  1885.  Ktttua.— Ibid.  Kwitox^*.— Harring- 
ton in  Jour.  Am.  Follt-lore,  xxi,  824.  1908  (own 
name).  Ootguanes.—Farnbam,  Travels,  165, 1844. 
Oiohdn.— C-urtis,  Am.  Ind..  ii,  116. 1908  ('people': 
Yuma  name).  Tuxnayaa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Eth- 
nol.  Soc.  Loud.,  il, 276. 1850  (m|.«4print).  Umaha.— 
Si'hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  519.  1851.  Umeaa.— 
Pattie.  Pers.  Narr.  137,  1833.  Umene.— Ibid.,  91. 
Yahmayo.— HardV;  Trav.  in  Mex.,  372, 1829  (=  '  eon 
of  the  captain,'  evidently  the  origin  of "  Yuma"). 
Yamaa.— Ibid.,  438  (misprint; -"ho  named  for  the 
extraordinary  length  of  th^r  hair").  Yavep^ 
Kutohan.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  198,  1885. 
Yo«in.— Ibid..  160  (Pima  nfme).  Yam.— Curtis, 
Am. Ind., ii,  110, 1908 (Pima Aame).  Yuma.— Kino 
(1690)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.J  4th  h.,  i,  230,  1856. 
Yumayaa.— Duflot  de  Mofru8,  Expl..  i,  355,  1844. 
Yump.— Curti.»«.  Am.  Ind.,  ^i.  112,  1908  (^I'apago 
name ) .  Yumaa.— Taylor  intCal.  Farmer,  June  18, 
1862.  Yurmaxjara.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  67, 
1850.  Yutoama.— Sedelmair  \  1750)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  I,  541„  1884. 

Yamam.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
site  of  Oroville,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map, 
1905. 

Yaman  Family.  An  important  linguistic 
family  whose  tribes  before  being  gathered 
on  reservations  occupied  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory in  the  extreme  s.  w.  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  n.  Ix)wer  California,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  valley  of  Colorado  r., 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  all  of  ex- 
treme 8.  California.  The  family  was  for- 
merly supposeil  to  include  also  the  Seri 
of  w.  Sonora  and  Tiburon  id.  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  but  these  have  been  deter- 
mined to  l>eIong  to  a  distinct  stock  (the 
Serian)  bearing  no  linguistic  relation  to 
any  of  the  trills  within  the  United  States, 
while  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  s.  half  of 
Lower  California,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  meager  linguistic  evidence, 
belong  to  another  family  yet  unnamed. 
These  latter  were  distinguishable  from 
the  Yuman  tribes  as  being  probably  the 
lowest  in  cultun;  of  any  Indians  of  ^orth 
America,  for  their  inhospitable  environ- 
ment, which  made  them  wanderers,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, even  of  the  rude  and  unstable  kind 
elsewhere  found.  The  names  of  a  large 
numl)er  of  rancherias  or  villages  have 
been  pret^erved,  and  as  many  of  these 
antedated  mission  rule,  they  indicate 
that  their  occupants  had  at  least  entered 
upon  a  rude  social  life  and  lived  under 
some  sort  of  recognized  authority,  though 
less  definite  and  binding  than  among 
most  other  trilx'S.  There  are  also  the 
names  of  not  a  few  of  the  divisions 
usually  termetl  tribes,  but  the  limits  of 
country  claimed  by  these  and  their  inter- 
relations are  almost  unknown.  Father 
Ba€»gert,  who  is  perhaps^  the  best  authority 
on  the  Lower  California  Indians,  gave 
five  distinct  languages,  which  represented 
m*  many  divisions  or  groups  of  tribes. 
These  were,  from  the  north  southward: 
Cochimi,  Laimon  (usually  considered  a 
branch   of   Cochimi),   Waicuri,    Uchiti 


(usually  considered  a  branch  of  Waicuri), 
and  Pericu.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
Cochimi  can  be  definitely  regarded  as 
Yuman.  Later  authorities  usually  recog- 
nize but  three  linguistic  divisions  for 
Lower  California,  viz,  Pericu,  Waicuri 
(a  distinct  stock),  and  Cochimi,  the  last 
occupyinj?  the  peninsula  n.  of  about  lat. 
26°.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  group- 
ing, as  it  is  improbable  that  a  single  lan- 
guage, the  Cochimi,  extended  over  6  de- 
grees of  latitude;  but  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  in  our  present  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  linguistic  groups  mav  be 
accepted  as  divisional  names  under  which 
to  group  the  numerous  rancherias  in 
which  these  now  extinct  tribes  lived. 

Passing  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  end  of  the 
peninsula  a  marked  change  for  the  bet- 
ter was  observed.  The  social  groups  ap- 
pear to  have  been  better  defined;  the 
tribes  made  fine  basketry  and  pottery, 
and  in  many  other  ways  were  further 
advanced.  They  lived  in  communal  huts, 
very  well  constructed  of  cotton  wood  and 
well  thatched.  No  better  example  of  the 
power  of  environment  to  better  man's 
condition  can  be  found  than  that  shown 
as  the  lower  Colorado  is  reached.  Here 
are  tribes  of  the  same  family,  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  fine  phvsicai  develop- 
ment, but  living  in  settlea  villages  with 
well-<lefined  tribal  lines,  practising  a  rude 
but  effective  agriculture,  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  many  primitive  Indian  arts. 
The  usual  Indian  staples  were  raised  ex- 
cept tobacco,  these  tribes  preferring  a  wild 
tobacco  of  their  region  to  the  cultivated. 
None  of  the  Colorado  r.  tribes  borrowed 
the  art  of  irrigation  from  the  Pueblo  peo- 
ples, consequently  their  crops  often  suf- 
fered from  drought.  All  of  them  de- 
P]ende<i  more  or  less  on  the  chase — the 
river  tribes  less,  those  of  the  interior 
more.  Mezquite  beans,  piflon  nuts,  tor- 
nillas,  and  various  seeds  and  roots  were 
important  articles  of  food.  None  of  them 
were  boatmen;  in  crossing  rivers  and 
transporting  their  goods  they  employed 
rude  rafts,  or  balsas,  made  of  bundles  of 
reeds  or  twigs.  Apparently  all  the  river 
tribes  cremated  tneir  dead,  and  with 
them  all  articles  of  personal  property. 
The  climate  favored  nudity,  the  men 
wearing  only  the  breechcloth,  and  not 
always  that,  while  women  were  content 
with  a  short  petticoat  made  of  strips  of 
bark. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Rio  Colorado  in  the  18th  century, 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  (Diary,  1775-76, 
435,  1900)  says:  **The  Indian  men  of 
its  banks  are  well-formed,  and  the  Indian 
women  fat  and  healthy;  the  adornment 
of  the  men,  as  far  as  the  Jamajabs  [Mo- 
have], is  total  nudity;  that  of  the  women 
is  reduced  to  certain  short  and  scanty 
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Most  of  the  so-called  wars  of  the  Yurok 
were  private  feuds,  participated  in  by  vil- 
lager. These  Uwk  place  as  frecjuently 
between  Yurok  villages  as  against  alien 
tribes.  In  all  ca^es  payment  for  the 
deail  and  for  all  property  destroyed  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Apart 
from  a  few  ve-ssels  that  toucheii  at  Trini- 
dad in  the  18th  century,  and  a  few  trap- 
pers that  visited  Klamath  r.,  whites  did 
nut  come  into  contact  with  them  and  were 
utterly  unknown  to  them  before  1850. 
After  the  coming  of  the  Americans  the 
Yurok  never  engaged  in  war  with  them  as 
a  body,  though  certain  villages  became 
involved  in  conflicts  with  the  miners  and 
early  settlers.  The  lower  20  m.  of  Kla- 
math r.  were  constituted  into  a  reservation 
as  early  aw  1855.  Of  recent  years  this 
has  been  discontinued,  the  few  surviving 
Indians  having  allotments  in  severalty. 
The  river  above  this  former  reservation, 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  forms  at 
present  a  nominal  part  of  the  Hupa  res. 
Actually  the  Government  has  interfered 
very  little  with  the  Yurok,  who  have  al- 
ways been  entirely  self-supporting.  They 
now  numlx^r  500  or  600 along  Klamath  r., 
those  on  the  coai!»t  l)eing  very  few.  In 
1870  the  number  on  the  river  was  said  to 
be  2,700. 

The  Yurok  are  fairly  tall  for  Pacific 
Coast  Indians  (168  cm. )  and  considerably 
above  the  average  Californian  in  stature. 
Their  cephalic  index  is  JB3,  being  the 
highest  known  from  California.  It  is 
probable  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Californian  tvpe  physically,  but  are  a 
mixture  of  this  with  an  Athapascan  tvpe. 
Their  fac^ial  expression  is  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Karok  and 
the  Hupa,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  differ 
much  in  their  measured  projKirtionfl  from 
the  Hupa.  The  men  are  less  inclined  to 
l>e  stout  than  in  the  interior  and  in  cen- 
.tral  California.  Deformation  of  the  head 
is  not  practise*!,  but  the  women  tattoo 
the  chin. 

The  Yurok.  together  with  several  other 
trilH»H  of  N.  w.  California,  esf)ecially  the 
Karok  and  Hupa,  formed  a  distinct  ethno- 
graphic group,  characterized  among  other 
things  by  the  considerable  influence 
which  ideas  of  pro|>erty  exerted  on  social 
conditions  and  modes  of  life.  There  was 
no  chieftainship,  prominence  depending 
altogether  on  the  |>osse4«jion  of  wealth, 
to  the  acquisition  of  which  all  efforts 
were  directe<l.  The  |M)tlat4.*h  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  did  not  exist  among  them. 
Marriage  wa.s  distinctly  a  property  trans- 
action. The  nuMliuni  of  excnange  con- 
8ist*^<l  chiefly  of  dentalinm  shells,  though 
woodpecker  scalps  and  large  worked 
pieces  of  obsidian  were  also  regarded  as 
valuables.  Tlie  men  wore  no  regular 
clothing,  using  skins  as  occasion  reiiuired. 


The  women  wore  skirts  of  dressed  skins 
or  sometimes  of  Imrk,  basketry  caps,  and, 
as  there  was  need,  cloaks  of  furs.  Along 
the  river  acorns  were  much  eaten,  but 
salmon  and  lampreys  made  up  a  very 
large  part  of  the  foo<l.  Along  the  coast 
products  of  the  sea  were  more  important 
as  food.  The  Yurok  houses  were  from 
18  to  25  ft  square,  built  of  split  and 
dressed  planks  about  a  square  or  o<'tago- 
nal  pit,  with  a  gabled  roof.  Their  canoes 
were  less  than  20  ft  in  length,  square  at 
both  ends,  made  of  redwood.  They  were 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  the  rapid 
river,  but  were  also  used  for  going  out  to 
sea.  The  Yurok  and  neighboring  tribes 
developed  a  number  of  specialize<i  cere- 
monies, especially  the  DcN^rskin  and  the 
Jumping  or  Woodpecker  dances.  These 
were  held  only  at  certain  localities  and 
differed  somewhat  in  each  place. 

The  mythology  of  the  Yurok  is  char- 
acterized by  a  well-developed  cont^eption 
of  the  Wage,  a  race  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  (x>ndition  of  the  world, 
who  disappeared  before  the  coming  of 
men,  and  by  myths  centering  about 
**  Widower-acroes-the-sea  **  and  other  cre- 
ators or  culture-heroes.  All  the  mvths 
of  the  Yurok  refer  to  the  country  which 
they  now  inhabit,  most  of  them  l)eing 
very  specifically  localized.  Historical 
traditions  are  lacking  except  for  the  most 
recent  generations.  Like  all  the  tribes 
of  N.  w.  California  they  were  essentially 
unwarlike,  engaging  in  war  only  for  pur- 
poses of  revenge.  The  most  important 
contest  that  they  remembt»r  took  place  in 
the  first  third  of  the  19th  century  between 
the  village  of  Rekwoi  and  one  of  the  Hupa 
villages,  in  the  course  of  which  both  set- 
tlements were  destroyed. 

The  Yurok  were  altogether  without 

trit>es  or  political  divisions,  other  than 

the  purely  local  ones  of  villages,  and 

lacked  totems.     Their  principal  villages 

on  the  Klamath,   in   tneir  order,  from 

Bluff  cr.  down,  were  as  follows:  Atsepar, 

Loolego,   the  three  villages  Pekwuteu, 

Weitspus,  and  Ertlerger  at  the  confluence 

of  the  Trinity  with  the  Klamath,  Wakh- 

shek,  Atsep,  Kenek,  Merip,  Kepel,  Shaa, 

Murek,   Meta,   Nakhtskum,   Snregegon, 

Yokhter,    Pekwan,    Kootep,    Wakhtek, 

Wakhker,  Tekta,  Serpt»r,  Knipeu,  Ayotl, 

Krner,    Turip,    Wakhkel,    Hooj)eu,  and 

Wetiko  and  Rekwoi  on  opposite  sides  of 

the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Kequa.     On  the 

coast,  6  m.  x.  of  the  mouth,  was  Amen; 

to    the    8.   successively    were    Ashegen, 

P^hjM'u,  Arekw,  Tsahpekw,  Oketo  and 

other  villages  on  Big  lagoon,  and  Tsurau 

(Trinidad). 

Al-i-kwa.— <'rook8  vooab.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
III.  -U'A,  1H77,  AUequaa.— Meyer,  Nach  deiii  Sacra- 
mento, 215,  ISbb.  Euroci.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  IX,  157.  1872.  Kiruhikwak.— A.  L.  Kroebcf, 
Iiif  n,1904  (name  given  by  the  Shasta  of  Salmon  r. ). 
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Kl&maths.  —  Ibid,  (a  nonsigniflcant  collective 
name  Hometimes  loosely  used,  especially  locally). 
Wait'-ipek.— Powere  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  44, 
1877.  Wech-peot.— McKee  in  h?en.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Ck>ng.,  spec,  sesa.,  ItfJ.  1853.  Weohpecks.— Ibid., 
191.  Wech-peki.— Ibid.,  216.  Weitonpeo.  —  Kroe- 
ber,  inf'n,  19(H  (a  name  sometimes  locally  used, 
especially  in  Hupa  and  Karok  territory,  to  which 
Weichpec  Is  at  pri'j*ent  the  nearest  Yurok  village). 
Weithspek.— Loew  in  Rep.  Chief  of  Eng.,  iii.  646, 
1876.  Weits-pek.— Gibb«  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  138.  1863.  Wetch-peo.— McKee  (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Ck)ng.,  spec,  seas.,  194, 1853. 
Wetoh-iNrak.— Ibid.,  161.  Wish-jpooke.— Ibid..  194 
(probably  identical).  WiUch-mks.— Mever. Nach 
oem  Sacramento,  282,  1856.  Touruk.— (^ibbs,  op. 
cit.,  151.  Yurok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  44,  1877. 

Tashlali   (Vuc-la^'li),     A    former    Ta* 

kelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 

Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  2:^,  1890. 

TaBBoih  ( *  skunk ' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
TusA«>.— Speck,  Yuchi  Ind.s.,  70,  1909.    TuMO-i'h 
taha.— Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70,  1885 
(=* skunk  gens'). 

Tastaga.  An  important  tribe  in  the 
16th  century,  occupying  a  territory  about 
the  head  streams  of  Suwannee  r.,  n.  Fla. 
De  Soto  passed  through  their  country  in 
1589,  ana  the  French  Huguenots,  who  set- 
tled at  the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.  in  1564,  also 

came  in  contact  wnth  them.     Cf.  Westo. 
Hostaqua.— LaudonnitTc  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Ctoll.  La.,  n.  8.,  288.  18(i9.    HotUque.— Ibid.,  266. 
HousUqua.— Ibid.,  244.    Yustaga.— Biedma  (1644) 
in  Bourne.  De  Solo  Narr..  ii,  7. 1904. 

TaBumne  { Yu-m^m-ne) .  A  former 
Maidu  village,  said  by  Hale  to  have  been 
on  Feather  r.,  in  Sutter  co.,  Cal.,  but  now 
asserted  to  have  been  either  on  the  s. 
fork  of  American  r.,  or  near  lone,  Ama- 
dor CO.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Taesumnes. — Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  450.  1874.  Yajumui.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.  Yalesumnes.— Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol..  631,  1816.  Yalesumni.— Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  vi,  79, 1864.  Yaaumnea.— 
Hale.  op.  cit.  Yasumni.— Latham,  op.  cit.  Yo- 
•umnis.— Taylor. op.  cit.,  June 8. 1860.  xusiunne. — 
Sutter  (1847)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit. 

Ynta.  A  tribe  represented  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  the  18th 
century.  Possibly  those  of  this  name 
l)aptizcd  there  wore  captured  Ute  (q.  v.) 
from  the  far  n.  (h.  e.  k.  ) 

Yntoyara.  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a  little  above  Salmon 
r.,  N.  \v.  Cal.  It  was  burned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852.  Possibly  it  is  identical  with 
Ishipishi. 

Yutoo'-ye-roop.— GibbH.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 

YntButkenne    ('j>eople   down  there'). 

A  vSekani   tril)e  whose  hunting  grounds 

are  between  McLeoil  lake  and  Salmon  r., 

Brit.  Col.     From  time  immemorial  they 

have  bartervd  stone   axes,  arrows,  and 

other  implements  with  the  Takulli  for 

beads  and  articles  of  metal. 
Yu-t«u-tqa«e.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.    Yu- 
tsu-tquenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n6s,  28, 1893. 

Yutum.     A  Chumashan  village  between 

Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Yatum.— Tavlnr  in  Cal.   Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1863. 
Yutuin.— Ibid.    Yutum.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542).  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  183, 1867. 


Yzaalo.  A  Chumashan  vi  llage  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Zaartar.  An  unidentitieil  band  or  di- 
vision of  the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Wax-za-ar-tar.— Am    St.   Papers    Ind.  Aff.  I,  TIS. 
1832.   Za-ar- tar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  34, 1806. 

Zaolom.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Oal.— 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Zaco.     A  Chumashan   village  on  San 

Miguel  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 

Oaeo.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1.542).  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 

Fla..  189. 1&')7.    Zaoo.— Ibid.,  186. 

Zakatlatan.    A  Koyukukhotana  trading 

village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r..  Ion. 

156°  30^  Pop.  25  in  1880;  39  in  1890. 
Baohertelontin.— Whymper,  Trav.  Alaska.  226,1869. 
Baffhadellautin.— Post  route  map.  1903.  Sakadtl- 
ontin.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d  Conir., 
let  Bess  ,  23,  1871.  BakaUlan. — Petrotf .  Rep.  ou 
Ala<)ka,  62,  1880.  Bakatalodea.— 11th  Censtv, 
Alaska,  7.  1893.  Zakatlatan.— Petroff.  map  of 
Alaska.  1880. 

ZakhaniBiken  (ZaxxauzsVksn^  'middle 
ridge'  or  *  middle  hill').  A  village  of  the 
Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
J  m.  back  from  Thomj^son  r.,  on  the  8. 
side,  about  31  m.  above  Ljrtton,  Brit. 
Col. — TeitinMem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  1900. 

Zaltana  ('mountain').  A  Knaiakho- 
tana  clan  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct  Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Zandihalin    (tillage    in    a    highland 

grove').     A  Kansa  settlement  at  Kaw 

agency,  Ind.  T.,  in  1882. 

Zaadjuli".— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 

1882.    Ziin(yuli».— Ibid. 

Zape.     A  former Tepehiiane  pueblo,  and 

seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  at  the 

extreme  head  of  Nazas  r.,  lat.  25°  30^.  Ion. 

106°,   N.   w.    Durango,    Mexico.     There 

are  a  number  of  ancient  burial  caves  in 

the  vicinity,  and  20  m.  s.  are  the  note<l 

ruins  usually  known  by  this  name  (Luui- 

holtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  448,  1902). 

B.  Ignacio  del  Zape.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  31\ 

1864. 

Zassalete.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1800. 

Zdlniat.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of  16 
persons  in  1880  on  the  e.  side  of  Knik 
rjay,  at  the  head  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Zeawant.     See  Seiuan. 

Zhanichi  ( '  wooden  house  * ) .     A  former 

village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.,  occupied  by 

that  oart  of  the  Kansa  tribe  which  foi- 

lowea  the  chief  Nunpewave,  prol^blv  he- 

fore  1820. 

Ja»-£tci.— Dorsev,   Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.   A.  E., 

1882. 

Zhawenikashika.     The  Beaver  gens  of 

the  Quapaw. 

Beaver  jens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229, 

1897.    Jawe'  nikaou[a.— Ibid. 

Zillgaw  ( *  many  mountains  * ) .  A  sub- 
division of  Apache  in  Arizona  under  the 
chiefs    Eskiltiesillaw,    Nogenogeys,   and 
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Nardoeosin,  about  1875. — White,  Apat^he 
Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Zinogaba.  M  entioned  by  the  Mohave  to 
Juan  de  Ofiate  in  l&H  as  a  tribe  of  people, 
with  bald  heads,  living  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name  a  day's  journey  by  boat 
off  the  California  coast.  These  Indians 
were  said  to  wear  necklaces  and  ear  orna- 
ments of  pearl  shells,  called  xicullo  (shi- 
kid-ijo),  and  to  jwssess  '*an  instrument 
with  which  thev  made  the  noise  when 
they  dance,  which  is  a  long  stick  from 
whirh  are  j>endent  many  pieces  of  that 
metnl  [silver]  of  which  they  make  dishes 
in  which  they  eat."  The  trilje  had  an 
old  "  lady  or  captainess,"  called  Cifiatra- 
cohola,  "the  height  of  a-man-and-a-half,** 
very  broad,  with  big  feet,  who  had  a  sister, 
also  a  giantess;  there  was  no  man  of  her 
kintl,  and  she  mingled  with  no  one  on 
the   island.      See   karate  Salmen^n  (ai, 

1629)  in  Und  of  Sunshine,  106,  Jan.  1900. 
Zinogova.— /.urate  Saliner6n,  op.  cit.,  108. 

Zoar.  A  Moravian  mission  among  the 
Suhinimiut  Eskimo  on  the  e.  coast  of 
I^abrador,  estabhsheil  in  1865. 

Zoe  {tzoi,  'wax,'  'pitch  tree*. — 
Buelna).  A  trilw  formerly  inhabiting 
a  small  territory  in  lat.  27°,  Ion.  108°, 
about  the  Sinaloa-Chihuahua  boundary, 
Mexico.  According  to  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Ribas  (Hist.  Trium.,  145, 1645) 
they  came  from  the  n.  together  with  the 
Ahonie,and  although  they  had  a  different 
language  and  lived  s<^)mewhat  distant  from 
each  other,  the  two  tribes  preserved  con- 
stant friendship.  The  Zoe  establisheii 
themselves  on  the  slopes  of  the  sierra,  in 
a  settlement  of  the  same  name  at  the 
8f)urceH  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  near  the 
Sinaloa.  On  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity the  missionaries  moved  them  to 
the  other  part  of  the  river,  founding  a 
town  which  compriseil  the  whole  tribe. 
The  Zoe  and  Haimena  spoke  their  par- 
ticular dialect,  although  they  usually,  in 
communication  with  others,  ma<le  use  of 
the  Cahita  and  to  some  extent  also  the 

Nahuatl.    They  are  extinct,     (f.  w.  ii.) 
Chois.— IlHrdy,  Tniv.,  4.'W,  18*29  (referred  to  a8  a 
Mnvo  towji).     Choix.— Rivem.  Diarlo,  leg.  1514, 
173<J.     Trees.— Orozco  y   Berm.  Geop..  333.   1864. 
Tioer— Ibid.    Zoe.— Ibid. 

Zogllakten.     A  Koyukukhotana  village 

of  7  j>ersons  in  1844  on  the  e.  bank  of 

Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. 

Ttogliakhten.— Za^oskiii  qnottKl  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska.  87.  IHHt.  Tiogliakten.— Tikhme- 
nief  (lS«;rt  «in()t«'d  bv  Baker,  Ge<>>:.  Diet.  Alajika, 
19a-_».  Zogliakten.— Zjig(Hkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.. 
5th  s..  A XI,  map.  1>ck). 

Zoht.     A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 

Ntlakyapanmk  living  near  the  w.  end  of 

Nicola  lake,  50  m.  alwve  Si)ences  Bridge, 

Brit.  Col.     Pop.  31  in  1901,  the  last  time 

the  name  apj)ears. 

Kicola.— Brit.  Vo\.  map.  Ind.  Aff..  Viotoria.  1H72 
(one<»f  two  villajfes  so  naminl  on  Nicola  lake  may 
correspKnid  to  this  town  >,  Yoht  —Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277,  ISVI.    Yon-kt.— Ibid..  198.  1885.    Zoht.— Ibid., 


232, 1886.  ZoQkt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  SurV. 
Can.,  4,  1899. 

Zolatungieihii.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Zo-lat-e-ae-djii.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  207.  1892.  Zo-U'-tu»-«e-ihi-i.— Hodge,  field- 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Zomiomi.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  I)olores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Zonagogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana 
village  of  11  persons  in  1844  on  the  E. 
bank  of  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. 
Tsonaffofliakten.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alawka.  1902.  TMiuiffolTakh- 
ten.— ZaKoekin,  Descr.  Ruhh.  Pomh.  Am.,  map,  1848. 
Zonafogliakten. — ZagoHkiu  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  H.,  XXI,  map,  18.'V0. 

Zorqaan.  A  fonner  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Zrohono.     A  clan  of  the  IIoj)i  which 

takes  its  name  from  a  small  unidentified 

mammal. 

Zro-ho-na  wimwii.— Fewke«  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
404, 1894.  Zrohono  winwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  f)M,  1900. 

Zaaqae  (mua,  *  interior,'  'middle*; 
yaquij  *  river*:  *  river  of  the  middle,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Fuerte,  of  which  Zuaque 
is  the  ancient  name. — Huelna).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Cahita,  B])eaking  both 
the  Tehueco  and  the  Vacoregue  dialect 
and  occupying  a  territory  extending  10 
leagues  along  the  middle  waters  of  Rio 
del  Fuerte  in  n.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  They 
occupied  the  pueblos  of  Mochicaui  and 
San  Miguel  Zuacjue,  besides  another  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown.  They  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
established  in  their  country  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  exhibiting  a 
''threatening  indifference"  to  their  sal- 
vation. In  1601  Gov.  Hurtaide,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Guazave,  invaded  their  coun- 
try and  by  a  ruse  captured  and  hanged 

about  40  leading  men. 

Quaques.— RibnR.  Hint.  Trlumphof*.  171.  1645. 
Suaque.— Hrdli^ka  in  Am.  Anthr..  vi,  72,  1904. 
Suaqui.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  210.  1886. 
Zuaque.— Orozoo  y  Berra,  (lec^.,  68,  18W. 

Zaoigin.  A  village,  presumably  Cofl- 
tanoan,  formerly  connecte<l  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Znkkertop.  A  Danish  trading  station 
in  s.  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hifrt.  Green- 
land, I,  12,  1767. 

Zamaqne.  Meutione<l  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (c|.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Onate  (1598)  in  D(k\  Ined., 
XVI,  115,  1871. 

Zamblito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Sal i nan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterev  co,,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  P'armor,  Apr."  27,  1860. 

Znni.  The  }K)pular  name  of  a  Pueblo 
tril)e,  constituting  the  Zuflian  linguistic 
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family,  residiaK  in  a  eingle  pennaneat 
pueblo  known.Dy  the  Mine  uuine,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  op^'r  Zufli  r,  Valencia  €0., 
N.  Mex.  (lor  illuntration  see  Putbht), 
ftnd,  ill  fuuiuier,  the  three  tiei)i;h boring 
brming  villages  of  I'esrailo,  Nutria,  and 
Ojo  Caliente.  Their  tribal  name  is 
A'Bhiwi  tBiny.  Shi'iii),  'the  fleeh.'  The 
name  of  their  tribal  ranee  is  Shi'wona, 
or  Shi'winakttin,  which  Cu»hinj[  renders 
'the  land  that  prixlui-es  flesh.'  Their 
common  name,  Zufii,  \a  a  Bpanish  adap- 
tation ofthe  KnesanSHnyUM,  urSu'nj/ilni, 
of  unknown  meaning.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  "|)eopleof  lon^finijer-nailB," 
as  has  been  erroneously  eaid. 

According  toCitshing,  the  Zufli  are  de- 
scended from  two  parental  ptocke,  one  of 


h  [B.A.1. 

a  companion  of  Alvar  NnHez  Cabeza  de 
VacH  on  his  faiiiouB  journey  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  acroes  Texas  and  inb> 
Mexico),  to  explore  the  unknown  regioD 
to  the  K.  vr.  Sending  the  n«f^i  and  some 
Indian  guidesahead  to  prepare  the  tribes 
for  his  coining;  and  to  report  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country,  tne  friar  purtnied 
his  way  through  Sonora  and   into  the 

Sret<ent  Arizona,  where  lie  ret'eived  wonl 
nni  some  of  the  Indians  who  bad  accom- 
panied J^tevanico  that  the  negro  and 
Homeof  theirown  people  had  be«u  killed 
by  the  natives  of  Cibijla.  After  placat- 
ing his  Indian  followere,  who  threatened 
hie  life,  Fray  Marcos  again  pressed  on, 
viewing  the' first  of  the  Cibola  villages 
from  an  adjacent  height.    He  then  stalled 


which  camt'  nrijiinnlly  from  thf  n,,  the 
othiT  friini  the  «  .  nrn,  w.,  from  the  cnun- 
trv  of  the  l.iw.T  Hii.  Colorado.  The  lat- 
ter, who  rfscrii  hie.  1th,- Yunian  and  Piman 
tribes  in  nxHli'of  life,  JoiiuhI  the  others 
after  their  si'ttlvment  in  the  Zuili  valley. 
To  tliis  nucleus  there  were  man  y  accreti  oils 
from  other  triU-a  an<l  Blocks,  as  well  aw 
many  desertionf  from  it,  in  both  prehi."- 
toric  and  historic  times. 

Althoiiirh  imU'finit-'  knowIe<lg«-  of  an 
Indian  pnivini-e  cnntiiininif  seven  cities 
in  the  far  n.  cxipiteil  in  ftk'xi<'o  poon  after 
the  ciiiujiii'st,  the  first  real  iiitonnalion 
regarilinn   the   Znili    tribe  and   their   7 

SiiebloB  was  gaiiieil  bv  Frav  MnrcoM  of 
iza,  wliciin  153!*wtoiit,  witli  a  Rarbary 
negro  named  Kstevanico  (who  bad  been 


on  his  return  to  Mexico,  where  he  made 
a  rejiort  of  his  dificoveries,  rep  resent  itii; 
the  "Kingdom  of  Cibola,"  from  wLiat 
he  had  hi-ard  from  the  Indians  alonif 
(he  nmte,  as  a  rich  and  populous  prov- 
ince containing  7  citiee,  of^wnich  Ahaina 
(Hawikuh)  was  the  principal  one.  His 
glowing  accounts  led  to  the  fittinfr  out 
of  an  oxpe<lition  tlie  next  year,  1540, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  Coroiiado,  the 
advance  guard  of  which,  after  crosring 
the  arid  region  to  the  s.,  met  the  first 
party  of  the  Zufti  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  finit  meet- 
ing WHS  friendly,  hut  a  colliiniin  K>on 
occurred,  and  after  a  sharp  Bkimiish  the 
Indians  retreated  to  their  villages.  Con- 
tinuing their  advance,  the  Spaniards  ap- 
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K'oached  the  Uin-n  described  by  Fny 
arco«  under  the  name  uf  Cibola,  but 
which  Coranado  called  Granada.  Thia 
was  tiawikuh.  After  a  contest  outade 
ttie  walls  the  place  was  carried  bv  stonu, 
July  7,  1540,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
wafriore  liad  previotisly  removed  the 
greater  part  of  their  property,  together 
with  their  women  and  children,  to  their 
stronghold  on  Taaiyalono  mesa,  whither 
they  aim  fled,  T&e  ma^^niUcent  King- 
dom of  Cibola,  with  its  7  cities  filled 
with  gold  and  preciouB  stoned,  proved  to  he 
only  a  ^roup  of  ordinary  Indian  pnebloe, 
anathedisappiiintedCoronailowaa  moved 
to  declanj  in  his  official  report  that  the 
friar  had  "said  the  truth  in  nothing  that 
he  re|)orte«t."  Coronado  found  the  7 
towns  all  within  4  leagues,  eath  hav- 
ing a  distinct  name,  and  the  largest  con- 
taining 600  houses,  while  Cibola  (derive<l 
from  Shiwona,  alxive  mentioned),  was 
found  to  be  tlie  name  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. From  Cibola,  on  the  identilication 
of  which  with  the  Zufliconntrj'all  scien- 
tific students  agree,  expeditions  were 
sent  to  Tusayan  {the  Hopi  country),  the 
Grand  canvonof  theOolontdo,  ana  to  the 
Rio  <iraiide  and  beyond,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  main  force  the  Spaniards 
moved  to  the  latter  stream,  thereto  enter 
w  inter  quarleiB. 

In  1580  the  tribe  was  visite<l  by  Fran- 
ciwo  Sanchez  Chamut<cfldo,  in  theaccount 
of  whose  journey  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince is  jinnted  Cami  (Oufli).  It  was  re- 
IKirt«^l  tocontain  tt  villages.  ln15K3the 
provincewas  visited  by  AhtoniodeEspejo, 
who  for  the  lirHt  time  called  the  plaice 
Zufli,  adihng  that  its  other  name  was 
Cihola,  and  who  found  there  some  Mexi- 
<;aD  Indians  who  had  been  left  by  Coro- 
nado. Kspejo  attriliuted  to  ZuHi  tlie 
fcreatl}'  exaggerati^t  poiinliitioo  of  20,000 
in  6  villageii  (one  of  which  was  Aquico  = 
llawiituh  =Coronado's  Granada),  thus 
inilicating  that  one  of  their  pueblos  had 
lieen  aliandoixHl  between  1540  and  1!>«3. 
Zufli  was  a^in  vinted  bv  JuandeOflatc, 
the  c-oloniztT  of  New  Mexi.-o,  in  1S98, 
when  tlii!<  and  several  other  pueblo 
provinces  were  given  under  the  minis- 
terial cure  of  Fray  Andrfs  Corchado, 
but  there  was  no  resident  missionary 
at  Zufli  at  this  time.  In  159B  the  Zufli 
still  occujiiwl  6  villaw,  rci'onle*!  by  Dilate 
as;  Aguiccibi  or  Aguscubi  (Ilawikuh), 
Canalii  (Kianawe?),  ('iiat|ucria  (Kiaki- 
ma),  nal<inagn(liHlima).  Macaiiui  (Mat- 
saki),  1     '    '      ■         "    '  ...... 

doubt  are  still  [ilainly  i 

The  first  ZuHi  niissiim  was  establisheil 
at  Ilawikuh  by  the  FranciscauH  in  the 
summer  of  UlL'i''.  Fray  Koque  de  Fijtue- 
re«lo.  Fray  .AuuBlin  de  Cuellar,  and  Fray 
Francisco  de  Madre  de  IHoe  being  ita 
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misdoDariee,  although  one  or  two  of 
these  prob«bly  were  established  at 
ilalona.  Between  this  date  and  1B33 
Fray  Francisco  Letrado  was  transferred 
from  the  Jumaiio,  in  e.  New  Mexico,  to 
the  Zufli,  but  was  murdered  by  them  on 
Feb.  22  of  the  latter  year,  and  6  days 
later  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  who  had 
passed  through  Hawikuh  on  his  way  to 
the  Zipias,  was  killed  by  5  Zuni  and  a 
mestizo  who  accompanied  him.  As  in 
Coronado's  time,  the  Indians  again  fled 
to  their  stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa, 
where  they  remaineil  until  1635.  From 
this  lime  until  1670  the  history  of  the 
Zufli  is  almost  a  blank.    On  Aug.  7  of 


the  next  day  bv  Fmy  Juan  Oaldo,.  prie»t 
at  Ilalona.  Ilawikuh  was  never  rees- 
tablished as  a  mission,  and  it  is  even 
B)»>iblc  that  it  was  not  reoi'cupied  at  all, 
joCatientt!  fpringing  u|>,  a  fhort  distance 
away,  as  a  suninier  furming  settlement. 

At  the  time  of  (he  great  I'ueblo  reliel- 
liim  of  1680  the  Zufli  oci-iipied  lnit:{  towns, 
excluding  Ilawikuh.  Tliiw  wen 'Ilalona, 
Matwiki,  imd  Kiakima;  the  tint  at  the 
site  uf  tlie  present  Zufli,  on  lioth  sides  of 
the  river;  the  other  two,  wiUch  wert 
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ZUSflAN    FAMILY — ZUT8EMIN 


la  A.  E. 


Indlg.  Americani,  ii,  1888  ( Italian  form ) .  Zumii.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,62,1667.  Zun.— Dlstumell,  map 
M4Jieo,  1H46.  Zuna.— Davis.  El  Gringo,  128»  1857. 
Zuie.— Ward  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864,  191.  1865. 
Zuiii.— Espejo  (lf)K3)  in  Hakluvt,  Vov.,  in.  471. 
leOO:  Doc.  In^d..  xv,  180, 1871.  Zuni.— Benavides. 
Memorial,  84,  ](>30.  Zunia.— Calhoun  {\M9)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  206  et  Hcq.,  1850. 
Zniians.— HugheK.  Doniphan's  Exped..  1%,  1848. 
Znniaa.— Vetancurt  (1693),  TC^atro  Mex.,  in,  811, 
1871.  Zuai-GiboU.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Paperv,  in.  153, 1890.  Zuni-Oibola.— Bandelier  in 
Rev.  d'  Ethnog. .  207. 1886.  Zunie.— Evans  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.  1869, 101, 1H70.  Zanni.— Gregg  misqudted 
by  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Sck\,  ii, 
Ixxxviii,  1848.  Zunu.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  2G0,  Apr.  1KH2  (misprint;  also  Zufli). 
Zttay.— Mendo^a  IVm)  in  Uakluyt,  Voy..462.470. 
leOO  (after  Espejo.  1583).  Zura.— Uervas,  Idea 
deir  t'niverso.  xvii,  76.  1784.  Zuyi.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  154, 1890  (misprint). 

Zanian  Family.     A   distinct  linguistic 

family,  comprising  only  the  Zufti  tribe. 


—Zuiii.— Turner  in  Pac.  U.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  3,  55. 
91-93, 1856  (finds  no  radical  affinity  between  Zufii 
and  Kere)<);  Bu^chmann,  Neu->lexico,  254.  'i6^. 
276-278,  2S0-29*»,  802,  1858  (voeabs.  and  general 
references):  Keane  in  Stanioni,  C<imt>end.,  Cent, 
and  8o.  Am.,  479,  1878  ("a  Htock  language"!: 
Powell  in  Rocky  Mtn.  Preabyterian,  Nov.  187s 
(includes  Zuf\i,  Las  NutriaM,  Ojo  de  Pejs<'adui: 
Gatachet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  260,  1882.  -Zumaa.- 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  604,  Aug.  1880;  Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  138,  1891. 

Ztlniga.  Apparently  a  Papa^o  ranch- 
eria  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico;  probably 
named  from  a  Siwmiard. — Couee,  Garcw 
Diary,  37,  liKX). 

Zatiemin  ('re<l  ocher,'  or  *red  earth*). 
An  Okinagan  town  on  upper  Similka- 
meen  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Vermillion.— Tel t  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu».  Nat.  Hint., 
II,  174,  1900  (white  men's  name).    Zu'1 
Ibid.    Zu'tsEmSn— Ibid. 


SYNONYMY 


Aibaha = A  rapa  ho. 

▲acus— Acoma. 

A-i-ko-za = I  va  koza. 

Aaltu=Ala. 

A>ampkua  amim-Umpqiia. 

Aanaoako's — Anadarko. 

Aa'ninina— Atxina. 

▲anA'hawa= Hanahawiiiiena 

Aaraoahoea  ^  A  rapaho. 

A-ar-ke=H<)pi. 

Aai-Kyeish. 

l'-&'tam,  A*-r tarn  A'kimult  ^  Pima. 

A-auh-wauh— Ahahwi'h. 

Aay»=Eyeish. 

Ababeves = Abal)€0. 

Abacoes  -  A  hill  ka. 

Abaoooohe,  Abacouoheet  ^AbikuflNhi 

Abaou,  Abaoua— Ilawikuh. 

Abacadusets—  Baffaduce. 

Abalaohe,  Abalaoni=Apalachco. 

Abanakees,  Abanakis,  Abaaaquia,  Abaaaqttois=Ab- 

naki. 
Abarginny = Aberf^i  n  i  a  n . 
Abbaoooohees  aa  A  bi  kudah  i . 
Abbito-tena',  Abbi-to-tanab,  Abbato-tianeh=Abba- 

totine. 
Abbetikis,  Abbitibbes,  Abbitibbi    Abittil>i. 
Abbo^AlKi. 

Ab-boin-e«  Bioux,  Ab-boin*uK,  Abbwoi^nua— Dakota. 
Abobat,  Abeoaes,  Abacaa,  i^cka==Abihka. 
Abeco«be,  Abeooohi,  Abaeooohae,  Abeoothee,  Ab^ 

oouaobis^  Abikudshi. 
Abeeka-East  A)>eika. 
Abeicaa,  Abeikaa,  Abekaa=>Abihka. 
Abenafuis,  Abenaka,  Abeaa'kaa,  Abeaakiaa,  Ab<- 

nakia,  Abenaldta^  Abonakki«  Abenaquet,  Abena- 

Suioiots,  Abenaquiois,  Abeaaquioua,  Abenaqoia, 
kbenati,  Abenequaa,  Abeaqaoia=sAbnaki. 
Abequin=Abiquin. 
Aberoroah  —  WaganakiRi. 
Abergeny,  Abeneney=Abt^rginian. 
Abernaquis—  A  bnaki. 
Abioas— Abihka. 

Abiou,  Abioui,  AbiffuiB=Abiquiu. 
Abi'hka=  Abihka. 
Abi'hkiidahi  ^.  A  bi  kudshi. 
Abikaa,  Abikawi= Abihka. 
Abimiouec,  AbimiSeo— Illinois. 
Abinaqui  -  -  A  bnak  1 . 
Abingaa = WappiiiKcr. 
Abinobkie — A  ona  k  { . 
Abinones— Wea. 
Abio  =  Ab<). 

Abiquioo,  Abiquieu,  Abiquin,  Abiqairi=Abiniiiu. 
Abitibis.  Abittibbes^Abittibi. 
Abnakis,  Abnaquies,  Abnaquiois,  Abnaqoia,  Abna- 
quois,  Abnaquotii,  Abnaaque,  Abnekais  -Ahtiiaki. 
Ab-oin,  Aboijiua=  Dakota. 
Abolaohi  -Apamrhee. 
Abonakies  -  A biiH  k  1 . 
Abonerbopibeim=:  Ahdiierhopiheim. 
Abonnekee = Abiiak  i. 
Abornnny-Al)i'n2:iiiian. 

AbraaamjLinooln's  village— Th<r<'hiitituniie. 

Abre  Croobe- Waf^anakisi. 

Abriou— Abiquin. 

Absaraka,  Absarakos,  Abaaroka,  Abaarokes,  Abaa- 

roki— Crows. 
Abaayme    Ansainu's. 
Abaoroka    Crows. 
Abuoboohu     Abiktidshi 
Abuoioa^  .Acoma. 
Abuquin=  Abinuiu. 
Aburooa — Cam  buj  OH. 


Abnaoal^Abaacal. 

Abwoinof  =>  Dakota. 

Aaadoan,  Acadian  Indiana  =  Micmao. 

Aeanaa,  Aoanaea,  A<Muiaiaa=Quapaw. 

Aaapatoa  =>  A  tai  na. 

Aaawmuoks  Patuxet. 

Aeoahaaook= Accohanoc. 

Aecanoeaa,  Aocaaoea = Qiiapaw . 

Aeoawmaeke = Aecomac. 

Acohnanutt = Acushtiet. 

Aooooaaawa,  Aooookeaawar:=Arkokit(a. 

Aacohanook= Accohanoc. 

Aocokeaaua,  Aoookeaawa=Arkoki8a. 

Aooomaek=Accomac.  Patuxet. 

Aooomeataa,    Aooomiatiotta,    Aooomintyona,    Acae- 

myntioua=3  Aceominta. 
Aoconaeohy  »  Otrcancechi. 
Ae-oool-le=>  Akuli . 
Aoooomook=»  Patuxet. 
Aocopofna = Aqueboene. 
Aoeotronaoka= Accohanoc 
Aooowinaok= Accomac. 
Aeottlaa  =  Akuli. 
Aoba=Picuria. 
Aohaffu<=Outchougai. 
Aehalaque =Cherokce. 
A-oha'-o-tin*ne—  Ktchareottinc. 
Aohaque  sOuttr  houf  ai. 
Achaataa.     Achaatu,     Aohaatliana,     Aohaakllana, 

AchaatUar,  Aohaatliea^^RumHen. 
Aoheaubofan = Talasse. 
Aohedomaa=  Alehedoma 
Aohaea=Yuchi. 
Aehelaoi,  Aobelaoy,  Aohelaiy,  AehelayysaHoche- 

layi. 
Aehena=At8ina. 
Aeheotanne— Etcharcottinc. 
Aehea=  Pawnee. 
Acheae^Chlsl. 
A-cha-to-e-ten-ni,    Aobeto-e-Tinna,     Aeheto-tanka 

Etchareottlne. 
Ache'to-tin'neh =Titahotina. 
Aohieata=  Achasta. 
Achifanea=Sooke. 
Achiha=Chiaha. 
AohiUa-.Hitchlti. 
Aohilifouiane=:  .\chiliKouan. 
Aohiok=Akhiok. 
Aehipo^,  Aohipou^=Chippi>wa. 
Acbiri(oaana=  AchiliKOuan. 
Aohiataa—  KumH<>n. 

Aol\juob-Aliat=In^uklimiut.  Iroaklimiut. 
Aobldngkeaaky,  Aohkinkahacky,  Aehkinkaahaoky^ 

Hackcn.saek. 
Aohku^juten  =  AKlcmiut.  KanlaKmiut. 
Aoh-min-de-oou-may  -  -  Kalispcl . 
Aeboic  Oomihavit=AchoiH. 
Aohomiwea-  .Achoniawi. 
A-eho-m&'-wi— Sha.Htan  Family. 
Aehoneoby = Occancechi. 
Aoboto-e-tenni=:  Etcharec)ttine. 
Achquegenonok,  Achquiokenoungh,  Aohquiokenunok, 

Aonauickenunk,     Aohquikanunoque  -^  Aquacka- 

nonk. 
Achaiaag hecka.  Achaiaaagheca  =^  M  i.<ifli.xauga. 
Aobularea— Chulare. 
Aobuaae,  Achuaai^Achusi. 
Aohwlget  —  HaK  w  i  Igo  t . 
Aoihi,  Acihi-^ne-Ashihi. 
Aoinay^Ciiddo. 
A'-ci-wi-Zufli. 
Ackiagmut«  ^Akiak. 
Aekinokeaaky^  Iluckcnmck. 
Ackoolee=:Akuli. 
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ACK<jUKKENUN — ARALPAH 


A(.r^t..  Ajlr-il. 


Aoa-ka- 

AnliHd 


w^Arkokln. 


mk,      Ac^oiffflnani 


Avuri-  Pecos. 

Adiu^AiisL,  SanMIgiK^liieLinani. 

A^iii.  Adiluu,  Ad<i»=Adni.' 
Ai»li»'d»bo-Arlknm. 
A'dal  k'»lo'ig«f--Nei  Pi-ri'tJii. 
Aduu  L>keSud=^oiilli  Adrliin  KHr<l. 
Ad>wblen7>=  IV.l«vr»toni1. 
Adijn.  Ad>n,  Addii»,  Adduu,  AddcM-AiUl 
Addi^AU. 
AdliA'Ahdlk. 
AJilH^AiUl. 
Ad-dik'AhdIk. 
Ad-dik-kun-iuic  i^  t'llckiunalK. 
Addli-Bwla  -■  Menomlnco. 
AdHO'Aclal. 
AdhH^AthAr<*s<»n  FBinlly. 


HsTll  babatrhl . 


Adobub- 
Adnoant 

A^JOi^/ 
Aiigit,  Adita= 

Ad?k.iiiC=Ui- ^. 

AdinmUoi,    Alirsndala, 


;=Utle?lEUIIuiK. 


Adiwnliu-  A  •ilrunduc 
Ai-i^i«k™ftj™Jok. 
Adit,  ^■"»>-" ■",  AdUt'-AdtM. 
AdsBBdaiiki''  AoiroDdkck. 
Adsni'  Alhapucau  nuilU]r. 
AdHu^Addl. 
AduU^tdbto 
AdwuuadJl^AI 
Adjn^ActBl. 
JUnaCwi = Achonui  Wl. 

"-»n(j»=Acq ■ 


A&cmU^Ofogoi 


Atnhesstwu  '^  W>ih|ickut«. 
AfnUkln-Wftwo. 

A-ni'du-i'*-  A'(>i-ti-kDC-t<h  Mat: 

Anilis™un;  =  AeiilUt 


Aciwuliknf,  Atiiwcilmi  ^  AgawcBh. 

AjpLWUD.  A««woni  =  ABBH-iun. 
Af -p-tilr'-kH£  -■  Toau  I  khi  1 1  k  A- 
Amooj.  A«UB<ii«=Non]ailH'CJi. 
AfhqunMlDfl,  A^auliUBi(.^)iBinl  lit 
Arhii«Bftffi4rbrDDt = M  l^i^laaugn . 


^TvBVlE,"     ' 


Acl<(aiJit<K 
Af»i..» 


Agnii,  Apiiit,  Apiitfui^  rnuienKB 
A^iehronnOfilt    AfniehrDron,    Affnterbmoa,    Afst 

Afallgmiut,     A(»l*CBiit*D.     Acolccmnta  —  Ailr- 


Afousii,  Apuil.  Aeon™ 

A«owik-'lK"ll'. 
AioiUiACK  --  T^ajm  uun- 

A^uDhaotaH=  AEUju'rtAc 

Acui  Frio=I'iii'bln  Quen 
Aruftnfi;^  ^ -■  A  l>i)  flb  I , 
Afu  Kiu~ARUu  Fiia. 
AfuudiKhium  -  A  h  wsMi 
AtuuCalientn  ^  II  n  »'  t  ki 


Aguftta,  Aguitobl,  Anittabi,  A^ufttoby,  jyiirr" 
AguntujK.  AgnataflM^AwiituhL 

Aeuicd,  Afuimbl^IlBWlkllh. 


AgulTln^^iilvlTB. 

AcnllannlBt,  AinlEuuaatt'Afniliak. 

Atuljin)  utan-AKlcmrut. 

ActLlmnl  -  K  iiKk  vtiemlut. 
Aculnules  -  Agloinlnt. 
Afuml  ~  A  biiwal . 

.Agqikuialf = Eh  kini  CI. 

A-iutsfa  i-iunu,  A-piI(b-a-DUBE->iic=Hli]i 

AcutitsKlnlfietu. 

A-fB-yn^Ppeoa. 
Anan-ATBk. 
A^-ehaa— OMigc. 

Ab' ali=AlinlakalKl. 

Abihlr-ro'Blf-ao-pab  •Ahahamnimnpil. 
Abntuwa,  Alub>«*:y~  Amnhumi. 


AHAHDSHIVUK — AKEIAOAHDTB 


unlD  -  A  h  u  Q  tth  I  ly  uk . 
AhipapkL  ^AhApopkn. 
Ah-inta  T-auh.  Ali-nb-vauh-ii(=Ahahwch. 
AbnuuUi^AhDiiNihl. 
AliH)i*>Dk-AliBhiirt>li. 
-Ab  bftb'to-diu-BBaAbliiitoIlne- 
Abchuslu =AloblnHb«ItrhI. 
Ah-ea-Aciima, 

Ababoen,  Abebi>cnu=Ah(-hnugn. 
Ahtl'puiUD.  Uiwer  ruiHiiok. 
Ab(kauen«  Ahchoiicn. 
A'-lml.uli-Tl.'lilliiK, 
Ab  •If  nr=[ci»ii. 
Alupit  OUn— OymlukU. 
AbfouekbiUnuuaiiut  =■  A^m^  keltioaDok. 
Ab-(ol«'-H-(»-un  ^  SCnc  k  brtdgp. 
AbfalAkhp^bukUut=  A^luk  fik . 
AhinUinmiiC''  A  k  1  u  t. 
AhcT-tiSttBb,  Ahnnlt'  AesI  lit  1  ksn. 
Ab^eblok^  Ahathic  k. 
Ab-bl-U-pa-B[kslk&. 
AUmHlit  -  A  hODnbt. 
Abuhloht-liieleli. 
AbUIt-Ahe&lt. 
.AE-l'-hl-nin^I'awTiee. 
Abijulg*,  Ablimai,  AbiiiMt^Tawi'huh. 

Ah-kB^Aconis. 

Abkoupi.Akoniipi. 

AUxiUku^Auk. 

Ab-kuDMio-Bik^Akiinlniik. 

Ahkvantkit  -  A  k  vcrUkoc. 

A'blidllu-'CtKhltl. 

ib-ll-U.  AUelq^ShipauloTl. 

Ab-Dub-oo = K  DDiorue. 

Ab-iuu-dib-ku  ^  Ankdkrfco. 

Ab-iDHk^Ahmik. 

Ali-ffl<>-I»^Hoi>t. 

Ahi>il»wi7i  =  Xin>iniui]i. 

Ah'-DaHbi-nm'-iKB-K^AlmHhHnKiiiclR. 


AbowMbt,     Ab-owi-irU' 


_vh-p*ki',J.  ,.  _. 
Ab-  p«a-Dpfl-tftT  =s  Ai 
AhppkfTn  (ut  —  '  ~ 


Ah-ihn-  ■ 


ojt-dv'-  %h = Afih  ttia^&L. 


>w>biiHb*i,  AbwmhflHhee 


AbwirpuJa-kwuvi = Ton 


■hHKtuli 


AbT^k^Arak. 
AbTito-Anpal- 

AhyokHkftwlk^ 
Aikbdu-Eiut  Aini.o, 
Ai->lu=.ChLncatiiia. 
AiaitintEk  -Atauniik. 
AuloU-Brelib. 
Aukb«UHt  >  A  iiktal  1  k. 
AiuabsoAyankbl, 

AiaouB,  AlwntJ*,  AlwuM-lolr*. 


AiHL&'-k-da'hB^  Arlkan. 
Ai'gtpklo  -  Alps^liima. 
Ai'iiHlaina— Snskcu.  Modoc. 
Al-b/=itrhlr1cabiia. 
AUulH,  A(ju»-Taw*liuh. 

A^kika^  Aooina , 
Aiknaln  -  A  Ignnilunia. 

AUltnliba-QB^ulsI. 
AilwcTi=>Iawa. 
AJuaU^Halnal. 
AinsBH,  AiBoni^iowa. 
Aia'iblkn.  AfgtU-kwa-AlnRabl. 

Ali>a*i=<7owa. 

Aioma.  Ai«iui->Ac^mtt. 

Aigwaii—  Iowa. 


lii^Evelsb 
i»>Afa. 

Jh,  A'-lik~Grel»h. 


Altoheliob,  Aitih«titi=AtHl[U. 

Altieba-IilphH, 

Al-tti-urta,  AitaarU-Ehatisabt. 


Ala=  EyeLsh. 


Aluoan-  Axmn. 
Alui.  Alx4=-Erclsb. 
Aiiaoi  -  Trntchanh . 
Ai-yab-kia-BH  =-  Hopi. 
Aiyahs-kwa  ^  Ai  yaho. 
AiyahokwJ^An. 
Al-jia,  Ai-jaaa^ 
Aiyaaib  ^  A  lyaiuii . 

£"Xi^Ara'y~llaL' 
A3<iu«,^«'«-'1owa. 
Ajuyap^Juiap. 
ik'a  iaiiik-ial--      " 


Ak'iB^AncfaelihlBii. 
AkiLDoa*>  A  ¥aawa.  AkuwHam  A 
Akauai)  Hkininaii  Akaaiea.  i 
i^QUBpaw. 


Akatlak^Akallk. 


Akbmt=Ak[<*ti. 

'  kogbktBA^Akchiulak' 


Akfuki<-.ilub/ii-.ki?.-. 
A]ibantlpU[aia'Ki.-|i<l. 
Akhonapl    Ak^miirl. 

Akhnkouaebmiion,  Akbrakvumniiii^CoTii:: 

"  lafimluE.  Aki^cinut,  AMifDmute^AlllHl 

ialiEbacmiut,  Ajnat4ba(aBiul    AkUvhak 


-AkukiDHkaniki  =  AkiskenuklDlk. 
AkkU^Mi- AUak. 


AKKOLEAB ALNANBAT 


AkkoUu  -  Akutlarmlnl , 
Ak-kta^Auk, 

■■■     "    =Akull. 


u-IUlbpcL 
Aknntl  ^  HonndEng. 

4kiiahikBB«'  -  Hahtcui, 
JU*kkri.Acciii>B. 

Akgkliks- Lower  Kulenftl. 
AkOni,  Akii-iu^AcoBi&. 

■■      ■     .-Oocanefchi. 


AkuH^Koroo. 
l-fca-l-U-kfrn'-rt''  -  Ti  iwHnim . 
A-hv-Ml-ki'   bC',  A-ks-tcit  kl m 


AkadlUimlut-. 
Akodninlut =Akii1iilrmtu1. 
AkDHii-p«l '  HatuupBl. 
ikukui^Ai«tns. 
Akuliit-Eiklmsa  ^  A  k  ullarmliit 
Akiiliu^AkulUli. 
AfcBliukhpkk  ^AkuUukiiak. 
AkHlTikobBk = A  k  III  i  V  [  kcb  uk. 
Akim-Bn— AGU  rwiu. 
AkBMufa-iJBB^SnEnl  RcbIe. 
AkBtuukw-AlcuUil. 
A^kaUtkB'  '-Bkft  ~  DclBWUV. 
AtatdBj-Aqiiftiin. 


Akweti  =  Akvr.'(i<k<w. 
Ak«ll,.t  -  Hwcwncniir, 
AkwininluoQl  - 1  nxj  not*. 

Alibuu^AllbBmu.  Ts11<-|> 


AUkM^HBlHmicuun. 
Alakfanfyuk  ^  I^  k  m  lu  t. 
Alkki-\U][>1. 


AlkBafak-talib  ^Alapaha. 

A'litMkati  sTI  Binkiuial 
JUanu-llHkilia. 

AlbniqnLw,  Aiil^'BS<|ul<i    A 

Allilku=.Afal1ikH 

AlbiBOH^nVa. 

AlUtulB.=^AbIlBlLL 

AlobtdamFii  Aloheduin.  Alglu 


Al*iBM*i«kl  -  Aimouch  Iquoit. 


ipkifBB  ^  Alym  pimlgnB. 

i{~bqulnuiiKn  Funlly. 
itn-AIeul,  EHiuiDiBUan  Fbh 

"     imniiBn  Fwnlly. 


AlayB.AI»«. 

AlntH^AlcU. 

AlcTBt-AleuI. 

JUcodvnuB,    Alro^onot,    AlndwB**  =  AtcberlocBB. 

Altokln,     AlfHsetquiB,     Ajgamcqalu,     IIumbi 

AlfOBiBieq^  df  L'lAle=K  ji-li<^ 
AlcovqiliBh  AlcvnoJaB,  AlfOB 

nBifi  lBdiuii=^AIffonhln. 
AlrgiiUn  iBftrJiHm^UntiUglinl-. 
AlnakiaLuBpe,  AlcDBkiB*.  AlcoBkiii    ami  ■■*- 

AlfflBDijqaui .  ^fOBqiuiBB.  Aif«Bqvau=  A  Isnn  kin. 

AlfSD4lliB=  AlgU'DllUlAn. 

Alfomiuliii  k  atn  Ac  Boula-T^tas  deBoulP. 
AlpmiiiiioiInfiiiaHn^M'anltienHlt. 
Alfgntulni  af  Kalny  Lakt «  Kojf Jewininewoi. 
AlguiquiM  BuHrinn-'l^IULwa, 
AlJiiHiisiiiiiiiliii.     Alfaquiu.     Alcaqs^    Al^Ma- 
qoiBi^    Alfoumekuia.     Algonuwqwpi,    Alfvunv- 
A^>ur'Al»UA,'!i3iatu>  of  l1  PUjh.  Alulvu  *f 

AllUm.  Alibwnu,  AUbBDilH.  *'"-—   tltlnBinw 
KHB^AIituiau. 


AUoh.  AUdH,  Alwksi-Erelih. 


nlhwaHl  ^  AlliatbegODGl 
KO  Sdni^  AUbu  Vouto' . 


Alatnu  Boniio. 


AllBvaafnlBB  =■  A1  tfon  kl  n . 
AlisioBBk,  AUnlM,  AUseiiBski  = 
AUpcmt^  AUBkaBek=-Allpco&k 
Allih,  Ali>fa»-Eyi-kli. 
AUt^^Akhiok. 
Alitu,  AUtsi~I<^tan. 
AliiHU  ^  ICMmiin. 
Alktxi  =  AJciiic. 
Alk>kBUlkH=A1kn)llAko. 
Alkuwu  -  QllBpA  w . 
AUuu  =  Kmjiiy. 
AlUnutoh*  OUTinni- 


AJIbjbbui  e  A  Lent. 

AlUbsmt = Cdmani.'  lie . 

ibIbt =HhannoplD'8  Tow 
iir,!;h*roki?c. 


kUlfulpH— I ,— „— 

Jltnl  =-Cbero  kc«- 
^AllnDaaeUaaU  -  Annuui-hl  qiiolf'. 
AlliBBfliplcMu— ChJppewH  nl  LKko  M|n'Ni<ii. 

Alltqufppi^AlllUjUl  |^«. 

AlUtUn.  AlIUtu>i>fth*inai=irinii. 
AlliUma.  AlUbunU.  AUitamaBi.  AlUtuBoa-'J 

AUiokmuy = A  li  muvnl. 
Alliimjiy  =  Allegh«ny  IndUlii-. 
AUifBtsrHsl*,  AlUsBtw  iBlSaa*.- Allintuc. 
Alliftwi,  AUuhnria.Cherokeo. 

Allimuuy^  I  Inuwwnl 


LLmonnUgVaiB,    i  l» 
-  Armnui'hlqnol*. 
lympqulgDB. 


ALOMA9 — ANCIENNE    LORETTB 


Alpan=ArM)WIU. 
Al-riB-Mi  -  Al  plnchB. 

AlqUfulo  =■  Al^nkln. 
-AliiaMUii '  Aiquel  uin. 

AlHT>.  *■  -'     ■     -- 
AliJfuU' 

Alallu,  Jjil'-mriaiuif,  i 
Altalunl,  AllajiDOD"  All 
*"—***^.  AltLpmhi— A] 


Al  U-tiD  of  Bcu-Likn-Sawhutkenne. 

Altl&uii(iia,  AlUkuuk,  AltikimifiiH^AItlka- 
ucWo  Altn. 


AaoJ  ft  vol  ^  M  ohsvc-, 
A-mtkiDi.  A  mfrk*i-Hopl. 

AmolAiih^MolaU. 

Amonofoofnn,  AmnnMiJOMlii = A  fofslinttcook. 

AmooklailETawD^MnkllJVU. 

AmoicquDnty  ^AmtuecOOII. 


Hi((liu,  Ain»«l>Mgt«>l=  A """fi" 'I '*'<''"'■'■ 


Amp* 

t  Amp 

liki.  is 

nkpBpn, 

An.pk 

knlmA 

pkM-rmp 

A'«p 

imkni^ 

Abut 

Amue 

"bf^ 

Amu 

A-m» 

™ikir. 

;.ri;U 

AnDUUiwO' 

r  IndlAM. 

Au^ 

'we. 

nJcAni 

n.b«-A 

ucbiic. 

AnmDhaUtu- 

Abium 

mat. 

(tu^KiLCoCPhU 

nk. 

Anx 

.-01,  An 

^j»h«. 

^*?^;^?- 

iraawcontl. 
Ama^ :.  Anmlunil. 
AmampMntTi  Amiu. 
Ams-I^WBt-if  ^An 
Anutfalu^YiilBkH. 


AmediDbtt  Ameduhn=-N(ibcdach«. 

^BEa'eit^Am'lkn& 
Amfiiu,  Amftin,  AmHei^JpnifE- 
ABMkolH-Amikwn. 
AmalnU*,  AnBUikB.  Am«llii(u.  J 
U*Ua.  AiuiihU=Mii.1ccI1<^. 


AbUtIM: 


liBL  Anit[TiBOB(giB-Ar(«MiuiitJif<)k. 


Amlhooii  =■  Ami  k  vm . 
Ami'k.  Amik^Ahmlli 
A-ml-kt-Br-ran-Am; 
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AniK-liiy 


nftdoghHM,     AMMiaf 


Lh.dftfa-kH.  ADfthdiku— An^ 


Abu.  -  ifninnl. 
ABaiiit-0rielcln(Tl1.>. 
ABilpiBk  =  A  nsgriBk. 
Ab  dmn 'kl  =  Dels  warsB. 

AuulBqat = i:b  naiidBlgOA, 

ADUdBTkBH^  AQBllHlkO. 


I  =  A  mMgun  UitoiJk. 
iBiDCUiiUkwk  ^  Arongu  nuoook . 


AiBTBdhtBllk— AlnkUKk. 
AMTlnU-OTiflrta. 

Audi  •  till  (nu  ^  HangkaenlkiabtkK. 
AnchlpBoah^Chi  ppewa. 


AnliiliM^AnHclBrko, 


■AwUnqnf --  KHiiNiinro. 

a.  &Ddiuitft«broiMi' 


AMOOCISCO^A  PACH  K8-CHIRI0AG  DI8 

Annuvunw  ^  Hon  cxivc. 


AndkBto^f.     Andu-la^ehrannona,     Andil 
ronnDUB,    Andut^BUPi,   AadAitob*,    i^niiu 

AndKtK  hsBkU,  AfiditKhoiit,  AsdiUhiU  «  U 

Ab  jayet=°  AUaL 

Asd-doi-sou =Anartsrtcp. 

AaduHB'i  Binr  Ehiveuui  =  KilegureuL. 

ABtoii™'»Tinin-Wiiiie '-■- 

AiiliaCu<>.AndiBl 


^KiM-calluilElj 


'Andmliilil. 


=  A  rungunlsauk . 


AifaMt = K  npnjiml  1 1  [ . 
Avmuk-AD-jrilok. 


at  =.  A  n  kftcliagin  lu  L 

Anttld  TinitU  =Tiiral<'hi. 
An  rtom  »k  tiJ.»i=Aci»InliHa. 

Aniongtiilink     .\iiKiu(i*r«iilingniliiL 
Angmmtortoii     AliKniaiOrlllk. 

AacUau-  Angoiitenc 

AM-WBih-i- Angwusi. 

ABhrnyoa.  AaibJH  ApalHcbv'-lTilAhlro. 


.■■MnhAWk. 


ViLhpekuie. 


AalUahiv  idnli 
AninrviqiM  =  i 
AaU^Mnhitwk. 
Ani^BJ^CHDleiiKB. 

AJiilh  K>ligk*B=^Amlkn. 

AalJw-Ancjue. 

^>-Kiin  'tl =Kb  Willi. 

AiUMut-Civek*. 

AallHi-AnllHi. 

ABllakhukkdi-  A  nl]  uUi  iBkuBlt. 

Ail'-Xfti'Uvi'^-Seneai. 

Ani  B«'BlkB=He]]a». 
Aa-liti-la-kiib-u  -Chi  p»Hi. 
Aal'-BkUill  •:  TuwAFOiB. 
Aal'-Bnmll  -  ■The™  w. 
ABitm'ciIsCatawbB. 
Asl'-Twtii-^  ChiKlav, 
Aal'-TiI'kifl^ClilckaKV. 
ABi'-VadlU'-PalDlTowD. 
Aai'  Wua'd>'  OasKU. 
AaJyakkoAnU-lk. 
Aai'-T.'W-Vuehl. 

JSC^liki^;  Ank 
AnkDCDBr*™'!!''^ ' 


Anlinmt—  KiivkHKtnli 
>Anllu,»JJfMi[it,l.l' 
AslrtmuUD-Ki.vio^l 


i-['mn-«k«ljl.if-Kilim.t. 


J.n.  Ook«-Ai 
:"ndreho'!i=A 


;im«='Abrijiki. 

ADSucuak- Amii^miiA. 
^SaoTi  BU  Rvcollcl. 

iB  =  An(«ft.aiin. 

B,  AnofalaBbtB-Auosok, 


likud'^ = Anpan  Fiii  ktsh  IkL 
biCUn^AnkakehltUn. 


lututoo,    AcUaldfne'.    ABtutoai,    ABtutMiii. 


Ab  jCkBHti  -NBrraganeet. 

AliBil^IOWB. 


Aoiunnen-TsAJtsnll 


MnHi-WlnDria<<>. 


ApMhf.-Kioivri  A|.ioho. 
Apiuh»BrDno»=lil>inrahlin. 
Apichei  O^ckulDta-rnlcfauaDol. 
Apaclio  Ou-luM-^Cu-laliH!. 
ApukU'aiuiliKffuiB  =-CtilTlcUuK. 


APACHES   DE   NABAJOA — ARACHE 


•lia.  Atiabn  4i  Kunqu,  A 

Apuli»deF«rTUo^A|>Hctuv<le1  frnillo. 
A^hIiu  in  T  SlriHei  ^  Mtm«J.n>. 
ApAcbei  Tumoiut,  Apuih«i  Tirouet  =  Faiun 
AnuhM  OiltBH.  ApMlinJiliwM-Ullii  Alt 
Apuha  Upuu = U  pan . 
AtHhM  UaavM.  Ap*eb«  KaKAltroi = N  « 
AMdiH  Kinhnan-MiiDbreaof. 

iL..., 

AfuhH  XioriJlu.fluHllar' 
Apuk(  Tnite.  Apuhc  T«iti>«> 
Apaolie  TuBU^^Tulki'iuln. 
A]iuU*'^ApBi?)ie. 
ApAaliu-K«uftler04--=  Mc«CBli^n 
Anohu,  ApA«i^Aui{;he. 
A;uui  =  ir>Lwikuli. 


ApklOHiDB.  AfAUshlk  Apiluhe  £  A 
Ap»Uahnalv=  A  mlHf '  U  k'oj  u . 
Apalftohn,     Apuuhoa.     Apilkchia, 

Apalftohintofli,  Apalitaliicolyp  Apkli 


r.ai.L.l 


AiklieliijiiM.    Apiksluu,   ApUuhii,    JpllMUU, 

ApuU-"'-  -     ^- 

Aptltcb 

Aptlftlfihy^  A}Mtn''li«c. 

...1....      .-...v_      ...,.,.„^    Ap«llMliiM   !■■ 


A.iImJ 

— p«l|Mllut«*-:  AlkUfl 

AptltcbiKKslt.  AptlMbuEla^AiwlttChlPKln 
ApjUtntp  ApaUtchHi,  Aptlitehu^ApAliiiJieo. 


Appolufau.  AppalU<ih»sA]m)icbeB. 

AppliiaM  Or«k =IiBfculioif>l<' 

Apnlitowd  =  Kt'iiilALji. 

Applg  VUll*t  =  Whll*  Appk'. 

AppsmaEsdo,  AppDiutUkt.  App«atuiik,  AppmS' 

tldU  lAppoULritLOC, 

AB-uh-rskH.    ApUinU.    ApHiuka,  Ar*U-iro*- 


A'  pwi-td = A  par  he. 

AqUniulil^[= AkbfidarhlnK. 

A4k'uiiilk>.Akaninik. 
A4k'miutaiiik3>  Aknnckuntk. 
AokUk-uukEalk.  AqkidI' KnokLi 

klnik. 
AqUja-olk^Aklvrntk. 
AqUatlttlM  =.  Lower  Kulensl. 
A'-»w-nt=Tolovrii. 

AqakuTs^iriliinHkiirn. 

Ai|uaBaii  =  AKiiii  Frill. 
AquiOmlisntf^Diipa, 
AiiiuidIi«Ii«=A  gurtphm-liH. 
AqiucboqDvrufl,  AqaaaktiivBka>-AilUAi' 
AqunJipa,  Agiukpili  =  (Jul 


•lanil,  Apalun  =  Opeli)M. 
tavitiu,  ApoKftticu,   * 


ApannpB,  ApanrmvA,  A'paBf-aial='A 

i-pi-i-p4=Ne7.  Fcrrfei, 

ApapUun = J^pal  Hum . 

Apiltg,  AMteh,  Ap>tobe  =  Apflehe. 

AVtolin^NHrnha. 

Apau,  ApiiacliHa,  Ap*ub=Apaclii.>. 


Apeolatei = A[uliicht.><. 

Apawa^  tinka =Apfwnr]lniika. 
Aphmn-Aponn. 
AplikH^iE^cifh. 
A^ohn,  Apiebi=Ap4cht'. 
Ay]Mbw,  Aplluhi'-ApAlflcbee. 


wfauqaH^AI 


AquuMoUaBl.   AqouiuoUBDi.    AqBaaoMUaaig— 

A-i)iiii.pu=iQi]apitw. 
Aquaquuuaokff  =«  Aqiiack&noii  k. 
Aqimc«-=  Kniiu^To 
Ai|aaM>a6.=Saiiit  Kt-^t. 
Aqou-Oaliutta  ^  AgTiw  Callentm, 
AqimwgnkB  ^  Aiiuaseiwoi.'. 

Aqiulunai^  M  ahl  am . 


-Bapei. 


'AB?albi>]i 


Aquai:ka 

Aqoin  Dinoidu  ^  Aquae  k«  i  y  ( 

Aq.i.\™». 

Aqiu«=At<Hnii 

AqiiiokaAudce,  Agnukaauakt 

AquimuTuuoa.  Aquimnriovta 
AaniBoafaiaai  ^  t  roquali. 
Aquuiu=K»akUa. 


_, lue — Aq  twckHi  lot 

AfwbtnMk-  Acx  'uhuD  lie. 
Aquaaeqjoa  '^  An  ilKM;ogui.-._ 
Aq>t<Bs'kqa,  Aquqtli'Uqn  ^  U 
Aqiiaoiifak  ^  AquaHaffoo^ 


iwvr  KuMDAl. 


Appalaibn.  Appilichlaii^ApaUi'hL-i', 
Appal  aohiwlai  =  Aii«LlM'lklcuLd. 
ApsalaihlCH.  AppalanliH.  Appallatt;.  AppllUtU- 
AplUcbee. 


I-  nUh-b^J  -  Mandax . 
AiMha,  An«i  Anhd— BanheT' 


AKAOARITKAS A 


Annritlnt^N 
Ar^«li«-Arli 
An^dkliii=Ar 
Aimmli^  Aw 


Anpihin,  Anin]i>;i^Ani[iihc). 
AnpfchoH^  AFj^onquJikii  FiiiuUy. 
Anpihooi,  ArmfikiU.  AiiphsbK,  Armpb 

hDfri,  AnpDliAei,  Armpftho.  ArftpohoH'"' 
ArtUupefAou  =  A1h*U4MAii  TainLlv. 
ATBnclii-Anifiiohi. 
ArmTiipa,    Anvipa,   ArHTmpsi,    Ar«rap< 

Ar«tip*li '  A  rl  vai  lui, 
AtkaJoea = A  rbwlBon, 
ArbcpHO^  Arapubn, 

blkudt.hl. 


Ar-che-o-Uk-o-pm^Uatyi 
AreblHa-t^hLiihB. 
Arflhinfaumn  =>  Achi]  igoi 
Anbouruit*  ~  On  Ubuusi 
An  IndUu^Qiiapaw, 
Arg  PUttei,  Am-ft-vlBU— l/iv 
AiH-BrUH'-TlTiiuipe  ahlclia. 
Am-PUta,  Arcaplattsc ' 
AnitIiiHIfliluden=IIu. 


AnHfUDtBoooka  ^  Arufi4iKuiitA^ouk . 

i  rtOit-tpiD-li^AI^lnB. 

ArtiaB  =  Arfiau. 

Artmain^AliDii.'nbt. 

Aritaliii=ArIhii(W. 

AriliM.  Arihua^Arivus. 

Aribaipas  Ari  Tal  pa. 

Aribaipit^BaipU. 

Ailbapaia  -  A  li  rnl  pa. 

Aii1>aT>'pia>.Balpta. 

Aribetbf^Arivi-rhl. 

Arlcara.  Arloanca,  AHoarle.  Ariearii)  Arioaa, 
ArisDanei.  Aiuharar,  Ariobanl.  Aridun,  Ailvk 
a-rmroDV,      Ariakarawj.     AriDkaHp     Arldcarata, 


AiiTapa,  JUinpa   Apaohea,    AriTipila,    ArifaTpa 
Apaahea  ~  A  li  vai  pu . 

AriiDdfl  Atoa-Asun  Prln. 

ArixmiaB  Apaohci= While  Moulilal'i  Apac-hc. 

Ariionian  Pluaa^PitnB. 

Arkaidada  =  Oi^ln  I  a. 

Arkuiaa  band  =tiii[it«lk<lbt. 

Aikan>aa^Qiia[<A>v. 

Aikamani,  Artuaca.  Arkanan,  Arkaana.  Aikcn 

Aimt'oB.*ki  .En'iv-.n..n 

Ar-ingihiiy-lliiUl 


Arranaoak  ^'Norrid  rg  wix.-  k . 
Arrapahaa.     Arrapftho,     ArrKpa 

Arraphaa.  Arrapho4a.  Arrmpehoei 

Airaaafuntacaak.       Arre^' •— 

nMki  =  AmsufimlMCO'> 
AiT«karaa — A  ri  kii  ra. 

Arrera^untecDok.    AmrufiulCBncMj 
oook.  Armaffuatacmka,   ' 


t,  Atrlekatawa,  Arnakai«tt  Ar- 


Amwkauineeaak  =  R{  •can  i^^n 

AiToliat*«k,  AmhaRook.  Arrovbatoeka.  Arnwk^ 


Ana£att«k>=Atn)IiBUi>r, 
AruttnDtecakea  =^  Arosiucuntai 
AnS-<Ai<^t'k. 


AramipoiUa,  Araenipvita^AfliillKila. 

Araikant3wk=Sl  Finiiris, 

ArUylnmikgi,  AruijiiawakajF,    Artelanakaa-Ai 


Arli(oniDhi-AllI  ieoD  Ihh  c. 
ArUiDilih  =  ArU<m[U.  Lower  ChchalU. 
Arundau.  AniBdax— Adironilurk. 
AniuBfimUkiMki — AKMHguu  tacook . 

AruaccunUkgiika = A  roaagu  n  ULLiHik . 
Anratabwaa,  Ar»aeha4D=  Amahaml. 
Aaaha'ptin  ■-=  S'l  Fercft. 
Aa-aka-ahi^MaDdan. 

AaaukeUT^^iik 
Aaaj  =  H«pl. 

Aho    t>ijD4^i*edoowE. 


Aahiui,  i>hiwl  =  Zufll. 
AahUf  KigerlDdiana-ElinuM 

A>b«h>Du»,'Aab-<MiU.mi'..W. 
Aiht-ia  la-gua.  Aahl-Ta'U<iua--= 

A-aku'-rka-pi^^liiK. 
Aiihl,  A;lhi'flM=A!.)ilhi. 
Aaila^AxiUa. 


mciramBa.Erivr. 


Arraouchieoia,  A 


Arsgliti  =r->n^ 
Arn-Am-ivari 


i  A«H»akl-Ah 


ASOOMACHEfi — ATKAN 


Amlpii  ^Ctmi  pus. 


a.  AitikT«icb.  i*Ui|fc**l-AHUklwl. 
AmuiuaD  Aluut'-Alvnu*. 


.  . -  .  AUsfTihnUB-AttlsaHwi 

Acinikt-Aiiilk. 

A  Ua  joofvin  ■^  N  ejuiw  ai  h , 

Abnnia«n[<u.  Ad>....»at< 

AliDUKndironk),  ACiimiindknDk.  AtinVJnnk.  A 
ihigfiiTFiirrU,  Ati  rli«^™ieti=N*satnil<. 
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Atkha^Nazan. 

Atkha«=Atka. 

Atlaohaco»  Acoma. 

A  *tl&'nuw&=Chattanooga. 

▲tUahimih=Takulli. 

▲tna'»Sali8tian  Family. 

Atnaoh^aner.  Atnaer^aAhtena. 

▲tnaha=:Ahtciia.  Shiuwap,  Salishan  Family. 

▲t-na]u=Shiiswap. 

Atnalit— Tautiii. 

▲tnans.  Atnaa=Ahteiia,  Shuswap. 

Atnatana,  Atnaxth3rime=Ahtena. 

▲tnikmioute,  Atnilonut  Zagotkin^^Atnuk. 

A-to-oo,  A'-to-kowiin-wu— Atoko. 

Atokuwe = A  pache. 

Atonthrataronon,     Atontrataronnona,     Atontrataa, 

Atontratoronons— TotontaratonhroDou. 
A-too-hi-pi  ^Salifih. 
Atotohaai= Uzutiiihi. 
AtSagannen*-  Ont  waganha. 
Atowaa=Ottawa. 
Atowateany  =  PoUiwatomi. 
Atoyoa—Toho. 
At-paaha-shliha^H  itchlti. 
Atquaoke  =3  Aquack. 
Atquanaohuok,  Atquanaohuka,  Atquanahuokea,  At- 

quinaohunlu— A  tqiianaehuke. 
Atra'  K8ae=Atrak\vaye. 
Atra  *E8ae 'r = Conestoga. 
Atra'kwa'e=AtrakWHye. 
Atra'kwae'ronnona,  Atrakwer=>Ck>ne8toga. 
Atrutona —Teton . 
Ataagannen—Tsaganha. 
Ataayongky  =  Ma  hican . 

At-s<'-na = A  U<ina. 

Ataharoke = Crows. 

A-taho-to-ti-na-^  Etohareottine. 

A'taini-k'ta'iin =Tm«kigi. 

Ataistaehronon>=  Potawatomi. 

AtaiatagherronnontB  Nf  aw;outenR. 

AtaittaEeroron,  AUistarhonon=Potawatomi. 

AUugei,  AUuge' wi  —  A  tsuge  w  i . 

Attaoapaoaa,  Attaoappa-  Attacapa. 

Attaohooka- = I  vitacfuico. 

Attak^Attu. 

Attakapaa,  Attakapo= Attacapa. 

Attainaaoo=Timuciia. 

Attanak=Atnik. 

Attapaha= A  It^imaha. 

Attaquapa«= A  ttacapa. 

Attaaet,  Attaais,  Attaaae=>Ata9i. 

At-tau-^e= Atagi. 

Attawaa,  Attawawaa==  Ottawa. 

Attawita=  Kadohadacho. 

Attayea=Tyigh. 

AtteffheBy=  Alleghany  Indians. 

AtteKamek = A  ttikamegue. 

Attenoapaa— Attacapa. 

Atteiikina=  Algonkiu. 

Attenmuk= A  tten . 

Attenokamiut = A  ttenok . 

Attenonderonk — Neutrals. 

At-te-ahu-pe-aha-loh-pan-fa^Les  Noire  Indians. 

AttibameflTuea,  Attioameoets,  Attioameoueea,  Atti- 

camiquea,  Atticamoeta=Attikamegue. 
Attiomoapicayea -Thlingchadlnne. 
Attignaoouentan,    AttigaaSantaii,   AtUgnaouentan, 

Attignawantan = Attigna  wantan. 
Attigne=^Attique. 

Attigneenonguahao— Attigneenongnahac. 
Attignouaatitana,  Attigouantan,  Attigouaatijiea,  At- 

ti^ouautan  -  Attignawantan. 
Attigua=:Kittnnning. 
Attigueenongnahac,  Attiguenoiigha= Attigneenong- 

nanae. 
Attihouandaron  -Neutrals. 
Attikamegouek,   Attikamega,  AtUkamefBekhi,  At- 

tikamek,  Attikamequea,  Attikamifuea^Attikam- 

egue. 
Attik  Iriniouetoha-Attikiriniouctch. 
Attikouetz=Attikamegue. 
Attikou  Irinioueti^Attikirinionetch. 
Attimoapiaiiaiea,  Attimoapiquaia,  Attiinospiquay^a 

Thlingchadlnne. 
Attingneenongnahao,    Attingueenongnahac-Attig- 

neenongimluic. 
Attinniaoenten  =^  A 1 1  igna  wan  tan . 
Attinoindarona — Neutrals. 
AttinqoenmifBakao  »  Attlgneenongnahac. 


Attionandarona,  Attionidanma,  Attitaadaroa,  Atti- 
Sandaronk,    AttiouendaraaUiroiMm,    AttBaaaada- 

ronk=Neutral.H. 

AttiSendaronk = H  uron . 

Attique=  Kittanning. 

Attiquenongnah,  Atuquenoagnahai  =>  Atiigneenong- 

nanac. 
Attiatae,  Attiataahroaoa.  AttiataarouaaasPotawa- 

tomi. 
Attiuoindarona,   Attiwaadaroak,   Attiwoadaroak= 

NeutmL««. 
Attoohingoohronon = Oj  eejok . 
Attoo.  Attoa=Attu. 
Attuokapaa = A  ttacapa . 
A-tu-a-mih = Atuami. 

At^j^^Atnik. 

Atikta=Cochiti. 

Atwagannen  «-  Ont  waganha. 

Aua-tu-ui = A  watobi . 

Au-ba-ooo-ohe,  Au-be-eo(H)lie=»At>iku4ahl. 

Au-bo-cuh = Abihka. 

Aubinaukee  ^  Abnaki . 

Auboeoea= Abihka. 

Aub-aa-ro-ke = Crows. 

Auoaaiaoo  ~  Aucocisco. 

Au-ohe-nau-hat-ohe  —  Atchinahatchi. 

Au-ohe-nau-ttl-gau= Atcbinaalgi. 

Auohea= Eyeisn . 

Auooaiaoo,  Aucoaiaeo=Auco(*Lsco. 

Aud-je-jauk=:Ojeejok. 

Auduata = Ed  isto. 

Attgallalla=Oglala. 

Attgawam,  Attgawoain-='Agawam. 

Attghguagey,    Aughqnaga,    Aoghqaafaha,     Auk- 

quagoha,  Anghqnagea,  Aaghquac&aa,  AagkwidK^ 

Oquaga. 
Augoam,  Augoan— Agawam. 
Augoon = A  ngun. 
Augoan = Agawam. 
Au-hai,  AiMa3r=0jai. 
AtMuiap—  U  j  uiap. 
Auke,  Attke-qwan=Auk. 
Aiikpapaa = H  u  n  k  papa . 

Aukaiwaah«  iL'-ukani= Klamath. 

Aukwiok  -  Oq  uaga. 

Au-kwti-ctt-=Tolowa. 

Auloohawan,  Au-lot-cha-wau  =>  A  lachaa. 

Aumanea = Ta  wehash 

Aomeaoukkantti — Amaaecon  ti. 

Aumonaaonika,  AnTnoaaomika  =»  Monsonl. 

Aomoiighcawgen = Ammoncongan . 

Aomouaaonnitea = M  onsen  i . 

Au-mue-oul-le = Amakall  1. 

Aumuokoawgan,  Attmugheawfaa=>Ammoncoiigan. 

Atmatok  -  A  noatok . 

Au-net-te  ohap-oo= Anatichapko. 

Aun^him — Tanotenne. 

Aumera,  Auniea= Mohawk. 

Au61aatta=  Paiute. 

Auorobagra = Norumb^i:a. 

Au-put-tau-e  =»  Apatai . 

Auqardneling=s  Aukardneling. 

Auquaguaa — Oquaga. 

Auquitaaukon— Delaware. 

Aurananeana = A  ranama. 

Aurioara,  Auriokareea— Arikara. 

Auae  Kenowenou=>  WequadoQg. 

A'-uahkiii=:  Klamath. 

Auainabwaun  =>  Assin  iboin . 

Auaotunnoog— Stockbridge. 

Autallga,  Autauga =Atagi. 

Autawa=Ottawa. 

Authontantaa  =■  Oto. 

Autia^Aute. 

Autire=Kikatsak. 

Auti8eea=Atasi. 

Autobaa=Atagi. 

Autoaaee  —  .Vtasi. 

Autouaoka=Ottawa.  , 

Autreohaha  -  Osage. 

Aut-toa-ae,  AuttotaaaaAtaai. 

AuuioosHawikuh. 

A'-uyax = Kickapoo. 

ATaraea,  ATarea^Avavares. 

Ava-Supiea  =>  Ha  vasupai. 

Avatanakakoi,  AvataBoyako«s*ATmtaiiak. 

Avauwaia=  Iowa. 

ATendaha^Arendahronona. 

ATw^-pai-HavAMiiMa. 
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A  viu  Apocbe  =>  A  r^  vu  I  im  - 
Aniulimiiit  ~  A  vnul  i  L 

AvufiU.  ATOveUet^ATovellM, 

A«;=]on'a. 

Aiojili,  AiortilM,  AMrtU-AvorellM, 

A-Tiie-h«-iur-llih-Caaii  Miiiummia. 

Avuluwl  »Aiiii.h>.iiii. 

A-wio-U-frrfc-Arnwlilaurl;. 

Aiwii'LElksAH-BKIala. 

A-wi-hi-vfti,  A-wa-Jti-vajB^Amaliiiinis 

Iwriie,  A«»hi-P«wnee. 


Awiluhe,  Aw&llHti(-A< 


i-n-BA-kni-k'n-l 


lu-u = il  iixliwat  konft. 


i-»U-rtii-ll»-qul  -,  Chuy. 


htoDoii  =  W 1  n  t]  ebatco. 


AwhawtiiluliiDU. 


Awiriii»l^[i»M=  AiviKhBaghrcxine. 
A-wUh'tn-iub-iy^Ch  Ippewa. 
Awlu^rDli. 

A'w-e-tmn^Plmii. 
Iwp-gi-pm = MArlcop*. 

Au.  Auu^Harahc;. 
AimU  =  Axaud. 
Aiu^lJiirHliey. 
AvokiBfa— i^iwaee. 
Au  =  A[l. 
A;(ib[iiHi^Pamii>e. 

At,  •huHy^nna  -  Ch  ipp^wa. 
Aitau = Tiiwe  luub. 

AjibuHsAlbiipMraiD  PBiatl)'. 

Ayibukmn  <•  A  [lu  bawCB. 

Aykbukftwiyitalwar  ^Saka  w  I  thl  ii  1  w  u  I 

Ajvibt§bK^ik= jLUttrbagi  Ilk. 

ATHht-ETalsti. 

A^iilMnik = AiHchagl  nh . 

Antva-  lowek 

AnkkEaUk,  AnktalikoAlikUlik. 

Araii'rl-Jore. 

Afuabd  ^^  AyaoubJ  _ 

AyiBoU'^  HainiU . 


A  -J»-lo— A  rupaho, 

Ajauaia,  AyauTii,  Aranwali.  Ayam 

Ayanla,  AyaTslle=»AyHVAlUir 

AjaToli.  Ayiwii,  Ayamyi-luwa. 

Ajayi-Eyeiih. 

AyliamiM — Al  Lbam  It. 

ArUBa^AivJuu. 

A-j-abaRa = U  tic!  I  ani  h . 

Arabs,  AroUi.  ATHhi^Eyflali. 

Ajaaai,  Ayeiiii=HBlnaI. . 


Ayn-^EyelBb, 

Ayhattiiabt  ^  EliaUsati  1, 
AylchH.  Ariali=E>-el9h. 
Ayli-iyliuiisk^rree. 
A^adDa,  Afjaaa^Tawi'hasb. 
Aynaia,  Aynayi.  AjBJu^Hafaai. 


Aysnii.  Ay»uaii.  Ayosiiei,  AyoSoia,   A 

Ajououtim^lV,ill«lii(,ll 

Ajoima,  Ayomnia,  Ayouway   Ayeuwi 

Aya^Als,  Kjfiuli 
AjM.=EyeMh. 

AyuBlia,  Ayuhdvahak— loira- 
Ajubwa'al  -^  H 1  waaeei-. 
AyoklA^luiFa. 
Ayiivani^YuWDUl. 

Aynsi~Yownnl. 
Ay»i— Eyeitih. 


Ailaylcanot,    AxlaTifamuti 


Babajaulai= Bayogoulu. 
Babtaani  -  Bubiuiiiq  u  L. 
SaUsHi  =■  Babiiu:ora . 

KacaoliD. 
SaW— Pabor, 
Sabsiifaai — Bsborlsani  c. 
Xaa^San  XHVler  dvl  Bat. 
Baaabaeki'  Baca. 
Saaailepiatil,  Baoa  da  Hnai 


U=fliu'ili)t%iiachi. 


BasatudB  Ouacibi^Iiacadcsuachl, 
kyapa=>  Boq  uigopa. 


Baoarafl  =>  Baiwtao. 


Bad  B«n=TiiuiEl'pe)ihichn. 

Bad  Ognp^EwkepkabulE. 

Bad  Ia«a=t1e!ililcha. 

Bad  Hail-Pawtntr  Uall'i  Bui 

Bad  Heatta c' Kiowa  Apw^be. 

Bad  Banan = Esekepkabu  k. 

BidlM^Bldal. 

Bad  I.inlBa==EaBchkabuk. 

Bad  loouac  oaaa-UlaKlahoA 

Bad-Peopla-  EtWbaotUiui. 

Aadi  -  Ewi  iigiiuc- 
Bagopaa=-l^«topa. 

B^aksain  ^  Ch  ^yenii  c. 


SaDtiidcZilfllgs. 
BBnni(,  BabwatlfAl 
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[b.  a.  I. 


BahyuaBayu. 

Bftiaffoulu  ==  Bayogoula. 

BaUkoTBkoe= Belkofski. 

Bai]nela= Baimena. 

Baioufoula= Bayogoula. 

Baisimetes^Bersiamite. 

Bai'-7u=Bayu. 

B«io  de  Aquituxio=Aquituii. 

B«iopaa= Bagiopa. 

Bakab-Pakab. 

Bakhkanapul = Tubatul  abal . 

Bakiho»,  Bakihoi)=>Bakihon. 

Bald  Heads«  Comanche. 

Bald  Hill,  Bald  Hill  Indiani^^Cbilula. 

Ballena  =>  Egepam. 

BaUeza=Tepehuaiies. 

Bal-leh= Paviotso. 

Baluxa.  Baluxie=Biloxi. 

Balwiana= Bad  wisha. 

Biaabeoueks,     Banabeouik,    BaaabouekssWinne- 

bago. 
Banao,  Ban-aokt=Bannock. 
Banagiro = Kanagaro. 
Banaiti = Bannock . 
Banalaohio—  Panalachic. 
Banamiohi = Banamltzi. 
Banini,  Ban-at-teet,  Banaz=-Bannock. 
Band  lar  Oru  (orain)  or  oanoe=>Watopapinah. 
Band  of  Kinkaah,  Band  of  Kinkraih^Kmkaah. 
Band  of  the  lighU=Chagu. 
Band  that  eats  no  buffalo =Pteyuteshni. 
Baaiatho»Cherokee. 
Bannaoh  Snakes,  Bannaoks,  Banneok,  Ban-ni-ta= 

Bannock. 
Bantom = Bantam . 
Banumints— vSerranofl. 
Bapispes = Babispe. 
Ba-qa-d=Mukah. 
Baqueros= Querecb06. 
Baquioba,  Baquiova=Bagiopa. 
Ba-ra-shup'-j|i-o= Dakota. 
Barbarole=Chankute. 
Barbus= White  Indians. 
Barohuzem,  Baroluzen=>Patuxent. 
Bar-har-oha= PahaUi. 
Bark  Indians=>Micmac. 
Bark  tribe =Ecorce. 
Basacora = Baca  nora. 
Basde^  ini,  Basdetoe-cni=>Ba£idecheshni. 
Baseraca=  Baserac. 
Base-tlo-tinneh— Tatsanottine. 
Bashabas = A  bnaki . 
Ba8honees=  Bushamul. 
Basisa^Vaaisa. 
Basket  People  :=  Col  ville. 
Basket  Village =Tungge. 
B(as)  8attra=Baura  Towns. 
Basses  Riviires= Lower  Creeks. 
Bastard  Beaver  Indians =Etcheridiegottine. 
Bas  Tchinoaks= Lower  Chinook. 
Batacora,  Batacosa = Babiacora. 
Batang,  Batang-a=  Patung. 

Bttard  l«oucheux,  Batards-ioucheuz = Nel  lagotti  ii  e . 
Ba-toi'p-kwa-si = Bach  ipk  wasi . 
Batemoaikai,  Batem-da-kal-ee,  Batem-da-kaii = Ka  to. 
Bat  House=Chakpahu. 
Batin-da-kia=Kato. 
Batkinyamu=Patki. 
BatokoTa= Patoqua. 
B&ton  Rouge ^Mikasuki. 
Batosda=San  Xavicr  del  Bac. 
Battle-le-mule-emauoh = M  etho  w . 
Batucos=Eudcvc. 
Batuearis = Batucari. 
Batsakakat = Batza. 
Baviaoora=  Babiacora. 
Bawateeg,  Bawatins,  Bawitigowininiwag,  Bawi'ti- 

gunk.  Bawiting=Pawating. 
Bayaooiiito:=  Bayou  Chicot. 
Bavagola,  Bayagoubas,  Bayagoulas,  Baya-Ogoulas» 

Bayoeoula. 
Bay  Indians =OklahannaIi,  Winnebago. 
Bay-ma-pomas — S  i  n  k  y  one . 
Baymoa=:  Banioa. 
Bavogola,    Bayonne    Ogonlas,    Bayouc   Agoulas=:> 

Bayogoula. 
Bayou  Ohene=Namukatsup. 
Bayou  Ohico=Bayou  Chicot. 
Bayouc  Ogonlas,  BaynglassBayogoala. 


BaihigagataBazhL 

Beadejres = Bid&i. 

Bean-people,  BeansmeasPapago. 

Bear=3Chonakera,  Matonumanke,  TmLmpin. 

Bearded  Indians=» White  Indians. 

Bear  Indians— Clatchotin. 

Bear  Lake  Indians— Sa^chutkenne. 

Bear  nation=Attignawantan. 

Bear's  Paw  Mountain =ShiptetaL 

Beathook=Beothukan  Family. 

Beauanoourt = B^cancour. 

Beaux  Hommes=^uapaw,  Slksika. 

Beaver =Etcheridiegottine.  Pakhtha.  Patha,  Taw- 

enikashika,  Tsattine. 
Beaver  band=Zhapeinihkashina. 
Beaver  Greek =Sawcunk. 
Beaver  gens=Itchhasua]gi,  Zbaweuikadiika 
Beaver  Hill  Orees=Paskwawininiwng. 
Beaver  Hunters=:  Tsattine. 
Beaver  (Indians)  =3Amikwa. 
Beaver-men  =■  Tamak  wapi . 
Beavers— Tsattine. 

Beaver's  Town,  Beaver  Town  =» Tuscarawas. 
Beoaes=sAbihka. 
Beoanoourians,  Bioaaoourt,  Beoquaaeoort,  Beoquea- 

court,  Becunoourt=B4eancour. 
Bedah-marek  =3  Bidaxnarek. 
Bedais,  Beddies,  Bedees,  Bodies  =»Bidai. 
Bedsaaetoha,  Bedsietoho= Chippewa. 
Be-ga-kdl-kisju= Mogol  Ion. 
Bahathook=Beothukan  Family. 
Behda=Baada. 
Beioas=>Abihka. 
B»-ju4  Tu-aij,  Be^ui  Tu-ay,  Be-Juy  Ta-aj^»Bejol- 

tuuy. 
Bekancourt=B^cancour. 
Bekiu=Beku. 

Belantse-etea,  Belautse-etM=>HidatBa. 
BelbeUahs= Bellabclla. 
Belem=Belen. 
Belhoola = Bellacoola. 
Belkovskv^Belkofski. 
Bella-Bellas— Bel  lacoola. 
Bellacoola- Salishan  Family. 
Bellaghohoolas,  Bellahoola= Bellacoola. 
BeUBellas^Bellabella. 
Bell-houla,  Belliohoola^  Bellacoola. 
Bellkovskoi=iBc1kof8ki. 
Beloohy,  Belocse=Biloxi. 
Beloved  People =Chufaniksa,  Watakihulata. 
Belozi=BiIoxi. 
Belue=Belen. 
Beluxis,  Beluxy=Biloxi. 
Benados— Venados. 
B&aauis= Abnakl. 
Bend  village =Daudehok to. 
Beaem^,  Beneme,  Benyeme=8eiTanoa. 
Beothik,    Booths.    Beothuos,   Boothuea,   Boothugs, 

Beothuk°=>Beothukan  Family. 
Beowawe = Beo  wa  wa. 
Bergbewohner = MontagnaiM. 
Bersamis,   Bersiamites,   Beraiamits,   Beniaautts» 

BcrKiamite. 
Berthold  Indian  Yillafe^Hidataati. 
Bertiamistes,  Bertiamites=Ber8Jamite. 
Besan^on— Bi^cancour. 
Be-ide'-ke= Foxes. 

Bes-he-kwe-guelts— Miseek  wigweelia. 
Be'shntoh&=Kiowa. 
Bes-tohonhi=>Bistchonigottinc. 
Bethsiamits = Bendamite. 
Bethuok=Beothukan  Family. 
BItidid = Arapaho. 

Be- ton-auk-an-ub-vig  =»  Beton  u  keengai  n  u  be  j  ig. 
Betsiamites,  Betsiamits=BerBiamite. 
Betuniki=:Mitomkai  Porno. 
Bevan-aos,  Bewanacs=  Dakota. 
B«'-x*i=JJ^arilla. 

Biaundo^San  Francisco  Xavierde  Vigg<^  Biaonda 
Bican=Bieam. 
Bi9a'ni.=Bithani. 
Bi«kni=Dsihlthani. 
Biooarees = Arikara. 
Bi-eo-we-tha=:  Piqua. 
Bicuner=San  Pedro  y  Ban  Pablo. 
Bidaises^Bldai. 
Bid&lpah^ko  ==  Pueblos. 
Biday.  Bidayes^Bidal. 
Biddahatsi-Awatiss^ElahBa. 
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BiddihgiHbo(=BllliHhoUhi. 

Blddu|UuD  vnv*  V  idUjLq  uiju 

Kdiu=:Bldal. 

Bikli,  Blfriile=-Luiiiin. 

liml'n = K  cresinTAmil' 

SiHim  =  P«siiVclhiri. 

He  Ankle  bui(l=-Iyfti:o?jL. 

SiEBoBTen-Mnniitaii. 

Big  Belle;,  Big  beUied.  Big  Be11iee< 

BigOhehiui.  BiiOhehiwe^riilaliK 

Bi(CDf(^K>ilriTiuvl. 

Bi«Darili-WiiU.p,,i'}inai,., 

Big  Eule'i  lwDd=Ohnnhuuka. 

BigEdiT-Nlukhta«h, 

Bi(-he>di=T^1(«de  Boole. 

BigHUle-PUMllEillitti. 

Bic  Jin'i  Bud= Klspokolha. 

Bic-legnd  hiin«^I»-slli»B. 

Blf  Liak-=  Ketcbew&iuidttugenlnk, 

Bii'lipa=-Nalsotln. 

Bii  Piiiicit,  Blc  Ptuosli^anM  Vcii( 

BigultUofc^etrbewaanilBiigenl 

BlcBCBMtalia^lnlEIin. 

Bit    Teluwe,    Big    TiUuh*,    B1 

Big  Tiwlc-  Sun  unkdh  I . 

Big  Tree  ^GsHlidowanang. 

Big  TTghw  Town- Yuchl  K.wn. 

BlgTIfili^Ei^siiU. 

J^-te'-eba-StaushuDt. 

.Kl(ifaolm-SB.li<baD  Family. 

Bilem^BUoil. 

BlUu»U,BtUegliHU-Be1liic[>olii.Su 

BlUHbuU— SnlLHhaii  Vmnllv 

BillikaU=>Bt']Jsf< 

BUlsile,  BiUnii,      

iMtaf ,  BlliHuU,  BiiDMhi,  B 
Bilqula = Bui  taroulH. 
BiluMi,  Bllui  =  Blluxl 
B!'liiil>=ik-llB.'(H)l)i. 


Blnuuh,  BlBdxehl  =  Blloi 

Sireh  Bn-S(!mlBhinoo. 
BiTob  lBliaiu=Ti>tiIiuthli 


Hin«=Wln)aws. 

P>oii  =  Wichita.  ■ 
P.wnBo^Arikani,  ■V 
Riier     bud^MekU' 

rinioi,  Bluk  WuTlan 


,=[>u«b 


I  Blanco 


Bluu,  Bluiia    BiriiQi,   Bltao,    Blink  Bubu" 

White  Indians. 
filindnTowne^CHmnaak. 
Bloodiei,    Blood  Indiuii.    Blood  People,  Bloodi- 

Blo»hi'™(reit  =  \VnlioknTl. 
Blue  Berth  Indiem^Ni'jc  Perrfs. 
Blue  Berth  Villafe^Hankito. 
Bluelipptd  pnopleE-BlPWInrimliB. 
Blue  mud  iDdieu.  Blui-mudi^N'ri  Perc^i. 
Blue  Buinlnc  Vitar  pgehlo^ghakwabalyHki. 
Bluff  Itidlu*=' Pmlrie  band  ol  I^ilawalaml. 
BlB-kd,  B'ljkei-Bllcixl. 
"'— -  '-'■—    "louut  Indlftiui 
KaJnah . 


D*=B1(JUU 


Bobor 


.  rniK 


t,  Bobrovikel  =  l 


pewli-^TilU 

Ttfi-h  aiiHifTn  

Biid^FUHUslgl. 

Blid  (tui  J  ~Chnnit&, 

BIidfuUs^PUBblu  of  Ihe  Bird. 

WrdTovn^TiaBkwtlii. 

Sinner  Plrv. 

Biiuiig  IT.  Biuunic. 

Blioatniini  =>  Cktaqae. 

Siahapi=rB[wiub«. 

Biihkun  Taiealu^BiefakUD. 

Biilutrmg*  ^  Cnttque. 

BieeeniDi,  BliHriaiaai,  BiHtriBini-Nlpfnlng. 

nUfaoul  ^Blihnbouhi. 


Biniu-Bavu. 
Bjelkowiki/e^ 

nHk^InlieKBl 


11.  Tuna 


___ „nannin,  Wampeliin. 

Blnak-lMu  gmi'WudenikubJku. 

BUek  da(!^Uek"£^>,  BiMk  Doge  bud^Ohan- 

Blaek  eacle^HnnsalanuB, 
BUck  Zagle'i  bud'Wwndiupa'n  Bund. 
Bluk  Palla  raini^Wukokl, 
BlHkr«t=4lbnnipB.  ."jlksilia. 
BUckfHt    Dekstu.  BUek.fMt    Men.  Blaekfect 
Bisui,  BljuklMt  Tet0BB=SlbH9a|A. 


Bl>okBook=Batkhoii1[. 
Black  houHziHii^kpruU- 
Slaelc  Lake  of  Inre^SliIpapnllma, 


lUwvuiiuk^t, 
lOugh.BocuoU' 
.llei=IJw:hi:ii: 


i»n  Fsmtly. 

Bcgue  Ohiltoa^Boiruechito. 

Boin-aea,  Botsn— Dakota. 

BoiaBnla,  Baiabrai>T>taB>Brul«. 

Boiaa  'art*  -  Bugwaund  OKahwlni  newug, 

BoiH  Bb«lioBaea>WihiiuahI. 

Boll  Poito-SugwaunduaabwlDlneima. 

Boii,  VitioB  di-OtlK<ra. 

BoU  rfili  Tetan,  boieBnler^Brulri. 

Beit.  VLllede=L<wslowc, 

BDl»---Bi>iika, 

BDkea{=Hc)nf. 

BelboD^  Bullion  >■. 

BSU^Buli. 

Baliue,  BoUilee = Biloi  I . 

Bgllenoi^Boliniu, 

Bol>holgoi=Big  Monntain. 

Boluu.  Bsluue.  Boluxia^  Biloil. 

Boaaeki,  BoBak^Bannwk. 

BoD^ailaladiaiu^Newhuhviiltllnekiii. 

Bonareh  Digsen,  Boaarehe.  B«Barka= Bannock. 

B,B«IndIaBi'AaM«iin.  Owe. 

Bm  galaaUU-BaoSalacbl. 

BnUsiuaaa  Bontouca. 
Bnitg-Paeblo  Bo  nidi. 
Beaoaaka,  BoBaaki.  Boaau— Bannnnk. 
Bennet  ^  Ekn  pab^ka. 


Booah  amesU'  BuiiiiBDi  nl. 

Bontliiaiia  ^rivti'hlllnnlnl. 

Bored  IToeee^AmlkHa. 

Borka^filorka. 

Bora  ia  the  Biddle=CI)i?)[n 


Boabciiha^  PcwkcH 
Bsitoa_BK=.KolRU 


- BtiiMTbi,  PdlBhBOln. 

iluea.  Bonkfiika<^BouL'rouca. 
iding-Wiod-Klyiikn. 


Il.n..ij-.«t.. 
flo--«^^. 


BEADA— CAHIRKIO 


Bnulain  ^  [Ue^  I. 

Znul  XktioD  =  PkbcbsouIh. 

BrMkan  of  Um  nuton-KLyukK 

BtidnKinr-KanLai. 
B»iM  mflftt  pflojili=Wach«uii)j 


lod  IinL»iiis.Etch»iH«litif, 
L  iBuBdual-KaunTiiwiui 


SbflBarifttm = Bocuft 

Bnuliluff-^HucbliccniB. 

XuflUo  bull^Cbeann^i. 


Bflffsls  nm^Tc-f! 

Bulblo  lDdiui=i 

BuaWlol^rir'" 

Buffalo  Toon ' 

Buhk'hark.  Bilkii  =  MopI. 

Hiiknif  llahma  -  F "^ 

BultMB«=UoLboiie 


iH=ZiiftL 


Bukutdll  ihjuu  >^  PiLliuu-Tal] 
BuUwi 


di^TMesdel 


XnUi^Okoi. 

Bmnu-SuDin. 
Biin»l=Bml«. 

BaniactowB  =T1 1(&1> 
Buratbip  Bruli,   1 


Buwomtui  =  Ho  roioin  lU' . 
BBtoher.  =  l>.Kab.iOKP, 

BTHiriniiu  ^  Nt  f^ng, 

Ou>',  Ou>'qti^l)akt)tK. 
--■^-'  -,-K«b«ye 


tlH-Kab»ve. 


iUiuuchbIIh,  OnlibuucUBti- 


OibbuuKBatli 

€>1ibaB,  Oabbiiu^TekHliltU. 
'OibcUoi  rHl»d«i^C>il]jp«vi 
UAbBkui — pALfelL 

-(kbitkk^Cabom. 
Oklwuciui  '-Cab  iieDKA. 


Oabii«(i  ^  Cab  uengu. 
OabnltU^Kawili. 

Oahgasunaaf,      Oi  bujakaamam-  9iuila 
MagllaleDB. 

Oabwulsf = ShabwiiJ^lni;. 


u^-Chukrblumft. 


baBd=>Cochtw  A|iB«be. 

daabdaslitki  '•  K  lukiukl . 
Oa«h«iiu«  =■  Cillghn  a  wtgm. 

OaoUihi-SHn  Peltpc. 

Caokiu  AHebu,  OaeluHlBiiaB*—Cochii«Aiiaebr. 

Oadiiti^Cochlli, 

Oadknawa^  =.(:anirhnawiMi;a. 

OuhnFwigu,  Oanhnnnas,  n— »■-— ^—  -<■-■ 'f h™- 

CuoawigBu  ^  Cu  ugb  na  irasit . 


u^Kbh 


nkori. 


iC'  iOsa£E>  rmpqaiL 


i-Sun  Ignaoin  c 


6adadH|uia=  I 

OadapouoM  -  <.a  la  n  on. 

Oadiquii.  CadaudaihM.  Cadani.  f>*ii»-i 
dog,  Oaddokin.  Caddsoi.  CaMviiu,  0 
OmililKiuu.  Caddaw,  CadBaai-Kadvha 

Oadeudsbtt^Coilvudi-ticl. 

CadiBomo  =  Cii 


Cadu  net = f.'^UAia  uu. 
Oui»-  !'viU'iu1i>. 
aadauea^C'.mani-lic. 
CadsHx.  Oadnnu'Kadohadu 
Ouatotttotrj^  troquolfL 

Oaa^ea  ^  Cay  lura, 
Oa<uquia*  ^  Ca  lii>kiK. 
Oafaqin  -^  l?«)Iaq  ui . 
CaBlubniM  ^('onuchlqul. 
OafuiiuU =rjiiueiic:he. 
0>n=JvBEa. 

■Cnyabcgui. 


Oi(taBairagah,  tSagfanava 

mwigoa.  Caghnnag*  =  l 

CacB^iot^ 


□a(uillu^iiu'la. 
Ouuinachl  ^  I'wiiiiii 
Cafullu^KKKU. 
Oafiaoaracufl  -  Kah  a^ 

O^ukita^Cahokia. 
Oaa°~  Dakota. 
Cahaniaca'C-an  I  Qng 
OakaqooBaf h* — Knn 
Oahata^Klim  Apn 
OahaB^Cnhokl*. 
Oaliajnialiiiua^llKhll 
OabttilTn,  OabillKyi 
CabsahUnhmoB — T 
Dahnavaca''  G*Dgt 
<]abi>xaBaa  Kiowa. 
OOle'iU-Clicvi-llIle 
Qtblruai^KI 
Oa'-hlki-i-4a' 


OAHINOA — CANAWAODB 


Othiagi,  O(hinaoli=l'iihlnnt<j, 

(UmUl^  OihaiUs^lTiiwIii 
OilUHiwu  -  Cunoy. 

(MiiiBi*  >  Caugh  nik  woga. 


(Uuuiti^KHWlU. 


OB'bual-diiB^Piilute. 

OUivcli  c  Cav  uen. 
OihiilU*.  OOnalliM-K&wla. 

(Uiuc-Btn :.  Cabuoetuuc. 
Cili-vu.  Oih  ww«,  OihwU.  G 

Ofti-t-wtii,  Cmini^  Oun&nA.  3J 
Otiianna,  OkUinina^CiiyuKii. 
CmflH^d  ~  Kallaidiili  1. 
OiUUdui-Ciiyiue, 


l=0<'aiulgiK. 
Ciloufa  -  tiufosiiuen. 

Oiifonnt  ^  Cijnn. 
Ou-jn'^BlisSluiiJa.w.    . 
OaiaduhH  "  Tucadun, 
CuodkA = Ch  jaboini . 
DUHfvs,  04qo(u— Cayum  ' 
ManiK  ^-Cuyiiga. 

Oi|amla«t  Oi^ul«i^PHiittc. 

Dnjuna,  Ouuftr,  O^ufei,  Oi^Juru^rHyi 

Ctiuku-  C^joufai,  Clijjiiffm*-:CiL)aKiL, 
Cduiolkan  ^Cnhlnntu. 


Oika^Ki.   _ 
Oaiaanpu  «  Knit  i  ODDba. 
Oikunns  CauKlinH  wasu. 
OtknkJriki-  Shak  wabal  ya  k 


■  jmh-na-aa— Ca]  apooya. 
lu.  Calls* 'Coliua. 


i^Oalllnomvni, 


avacD.  Oanadanff*,  Oanadaaicy-t'^anaiiaa 
Oaaadaufs  ^  CiinandaJK"a- 
Oanadayaflfir = '.'^n  h  ctnhk^L 


OuudeH(g~  CiiaAdawgii, 


Caaadw^hart.  Oaaaadalahan^iJaiLaJobarifi. 
Oinagaiwl— Conngacole. 


Canff htadanea =Oka- 
Caiiifon=>Knnagar<i. 
Caoainda =LiAnlieaLal]a, 

Caujoha.  Oa-Da-is-bii-e.  Oaa^al 
Oaa^n,  Oaa^jarbm=CanaJob 


Calapoaya  CaJapuna^CalapixiyA. 

0aU4Uii>cli>,  Cala>Uiarl(.  Oalaithiirli  ^  IjiiltialeU. 

Calaaa-.-itialawa. 

Oalohanin  ^  K  iiU'huna. 

Oala-Ovall. 

Ctlasdang^  K  Blltidatii  k . 

Oala.Talaac. 

Oaliaala^OluC^lenw. 
OaUlsnta  laiiiaBa^YumB. 

Oal-I-kB-wa'.wito^HballkuwtwIi'h. 

CiUpaa-Calapwrya.  CaUnba. 

Oalipoaiaa.    Oalipoaja.   OaUparaa.     0>UpBT*waa~ 

Caliq nan  -  A  quacalcciien . 
CalUpalli 

OalitUa, 


ouab,  Oallahpeawali-raLBpcwj'a. 
Callamoi,  OallaMuoki-Tlllanuxib. 


L  -8lial  k  abaan . 

OalkoWiU'Tautiii. 

Oallanhaalu 

Oal^-]»->- 

Oal-la-aiaka  Cal  1 

Oallapipai.  CallapDoalii,  UallapvonaL  DallapoalalH. 

CillapHiu,  Ca]lapi»ua.Oallap«iifa,Callap«iyaki. 

OtUapiijaa,  0allaFU7n^(Julaiiu>'>ii. 


OanuafUL  OaAaBaufa  =  Kn[)»ikl. 
OanaaaUvca = Oka^ 

"    laaaadaca.  OaaaaaataiT'^OkB. 
'  -''  Tutt  =-  CoDatoga. 
i=K>noUa(iDO. 

t.  Caaawara,  □Mawna-Conor. 


Oaaawa(u  -  UBDavragua. 


OANAWA&BUlfAS — OABANINB 


Oumko  -  Coaiie  WHTigii, 


Oknohy^Llpnii. 
OAnoana,  OaB-oo«=l 


Ckutadl*  ^  Van  eadea 
OaaKii=Llpaii. 


,=Upan. 
U-6inae 


OuMbs 
OtM-S 


adHhi-Nu.-.. 

Cas*Mdtt* — Canaduaia. 


n-Oka. 

OMHtia-  Eaomtlo. 


ectnfo  ^Cnnentogs, 


OiBBBH^- UngsreE. 

ug-he-huD'-n  ^  Ctun  Icb 

OiBlbu = N  oniil  Kewock . 
Qulnui'-  Conlciiri. 
fiuIsH=Takul1[. 


flvdjoht 


Cuitu^kawlLa. 

-6u|  ki^afitioa,  tianlu  vllui^CtiJirikAEtklinri 

Caue'  nikui'H-ijIiaiiElLi.'. 

QuikU^CHholils. 

4u]  lnta=>ChaDkuit;, 

Ouubu = NorridBewiK  k . 

Oaiuuduafv,     OtnnaduafD,     OmnaJiing" 


KB^l'un'yl. 

Ouuuhu  ^  N  orriagi-wocV. 

Oianifldayiu,   CftuilB-daqua,  Ovuiit4iD«->*Ci 

(bnnluntuft  =  M  Ikhli  Wk- 

nsbatiso'-  Rn  n  ohaUno. 


OtJaaoUBtiniv  ^  K  h 
OlusagiCcb-niiiiiDiu 


>dDUgD=  Cjiniul  BU^. 


OuHBidi  ^  KaiMgara. 

Oanin = tiSKliciKC. 

Ou^tinna.  Ouuhatina'- KHiiohktiiio. 


OMiiwiirorteM-GBIioii-BTiihan-.  UDiftdii  (vil.) 
OuDwei,  OuiincH,  OannriB*.  Ouia)v^0uuov. 

8H*HB'u'iuq]i»ieiii'ft=KliuclbitjHUWLU, 
uu,  OuM=<Kun-ui, 
OuiKlBoikau = (.'hi  urdm:  ttlkana , 
Cuui.Oui«^Kanw. 
Out^H^KInwa  Apu be, 
Oaatan  lul '-  SlmaOLUti- 
Outannu = Klltan  nlng . 
OaataaWna  -Simaomo 
Oiatinnkaiik  ^  Cantau  □  kiie  k . 
Oantaj— LLpHQ. 


Oapadhiqui— Ai'ap&chlqul. 
Oapiba = (j  ImpA  w. 
Oapabairuiok,  Capthowsuak,  Caj 

Oapalino^HoiDDlclilBon, 

Oapuay.^  Kapiin&l. 

Oapatu = Cupola. 

Cip«  Orgkn^  Nuwash . 

Oapa  r*an>Cain:  F»r  Indians. 

Oipa  Plaltny  =  M  aku  1i . 

Oapa  Toi  Inliui^lMiiyHkcnii. 

Owe  iDdiaai^Nausoi. 

nida  {ai^kldi'i^SllupelullikasI 

Oipo  Beppini  =  Ke'>l>ciDudIuk. 

Oapa  St.  Junu  tnbt=UunghcI-tai 

Ctp*ntoud)a=CiipuuU)iichB. 

Oapifrbii,  OanLn=^Capli^he, 

Oapiu^CapiiiBiiH. 

OapiCai  Ohi^uita^EBkinenar. 

CapiUng  C 


□a-po-tiHuta  ClHra. 


I'lVmife^Hoponia. 


Aoatnuo.  Cans- 


CAEANKAHUAS^CATSJAJOOK 


I,  CtnnkA- 


0^^  «Un=  Gt-henEldcU. 
airibeu-AllikirlDlDnelcli. 
(kribau  Indiui— Tulcbonekntchin. 
OuiH-Carriio. 


-CBmrnran = Con  Id  rea. 
Ctmilg  blBDH  ->  Eieelcn . 


Ovp  RinH  bud-OminuDlH. 
tenuonlu = Carha  gonfaL 


Danibn  Iidlui^Tutchonekatc 

OanJbsu^CRHhiw. 

Ouri'D,  Omln-Iiiiiui.  Cuiian 

OuTiiall<aiM=>C«  r  rizri, 
Omln'  KloksilikHydn. 


CKlanui  ^  Corh  stjoiiha. 
OuuEi-Castiike. 
Oattsenjm  -  Ca  taton . 
Danlllu^  Kawta. 
Cu^  K<»ka<k1a. 
Oaia  Blaaea  =('*  Ha  MniltrtI 
OauSUiua-^OaH  Blaiira. 
Oai-a-do'-n>  De^tch  In. 

da^CaaaOm 

?.a«>UI<:. 

ndu.r&'aCnitule. 

>KH[a-Kiii>kii»kiB. 


,:ia,. 


Oaieakiu,  OaaiHU. 

Oucdui,  Ouon— Caicel. 
-OaMiaaCaiqul. 
CaicU-Cwcel. 
Oaaaila-OasKltc 

OaHia^CaKiul. 


hH|Tandl>i1 
iiBitaa=-  Ku 


OaHwaca  -CLUMwafa. 

Oaakacfa— Kaabon^. 

CaahcknaMbka,  Caihcbakelka  OtBaMhaa-KoIn- 


Oaaiua  =>  Ha  vafii  \  r>4  i 
Oaairta,  OaaiatD'Kuiihta, 
OuJU^UxwIa. 

Oaikafulaa,  OatkaquiH-  Ka: 
CBikanriaa,  Oaakanunt  =  Ti 


9    Xi>tH>va. 
wqnaHiB  -  Ksskukia. 


Oa>iiu.Oa»)uia-Ci  sini  i . 
Oa»|Bian.  Oui|alu^Ka>kiakUu 


OauiM=KaBihU. 

Oau  tak>  (wnd-OamUkwakoka-wlDlnlwi 

Caa-«ta,  Cai  hhi,  Caaisoa^Kiuaovo. 


Qat'U  k's  tlk  Uni^Ct 

CuUnaou=f;nsi 
CHic&EU|^ka-Oi 


n  rrair)«-aarel. 

,  QaUIni,  Oatabaw-Calawba. 


Ca-taki-KlownApuhe. 
W-ta-u  iii'-4ua-  Canandalgoa. 
CataMnnu = K  ulenal. 

Oatapa*  <-  Calawba. 
Cataraocga  '=  Cat  laraaituj. 
Oatauba,  Oataaboi.  OaUapaa^  i.:a(a 
Catavakan^KulenBl. 
OaUvtaa,  Oatawli--   "-— >—    ■ 


Catahna 


i^CatawlMU. 
..  OatctantT^CoIi 

i-Kai]ohaaac;ho. 


.tharia*Tan=Cnl)ier 


Cathlahcimiupa.      Oatb-lah-aah  qaiata^'Cathlaii 
CaU  lah  pDh-Uci^CalhlaiioIli. 


Cathlakapiapa' 
Oatblamab,  ( 
mati^^Cnlhli 

CattalamuU,  Oathli 


Biliii  =  KttU,-^ 

Oathlaaaquiah =Calhlaiiahqulnh 
OatMapsatla  =>Cal  h  lapotlo. 
OaUilaps«Ta  -Calr 


OatUakakikita- Ca  t  h  I  a  k  a- 


0atk4a-ii)aa,      DatUa- 


CathlapmillM,  (latlilV"'tt**~^athlapi>Ilp. 

"ithlapniTUl  -  ('alapaaya . 
itUai,  OalklaaaaBh  Oathlaan,  Catklaaeoai,  Oatk- 
la«iou,  Oathla^M,  OatUaiaii-Wa-Ko, 
ilh-latli  U-laa,    OaCUathlalr,    OatfalatUaa^Cath- 


.CatblBD 

-  jaek-«- jaeha^  Shahala, 
--"  -'^■'•'•mol. 


Cat  Indiani^  Erie. 
Catiokla-^riihokla. 
CatkiU^CaUklll  Indians. 
Oatlahnai,  Oatlaisaa-Cathlamet. 

Catlipok.  CatliKki-Calblapotlfl. 

Calft'ltii-Coinoi. 
Oat  Kation  =  Erie. 


CATTABAS CHACHA 


Cal-Un->  liEOi.  C>tUulw«ii  = 


Oittarun = C«  I  til  r«  \iguf. 


C»u(biiewi«o--^rHU)([iiiawngii. 
CuuuiDhlimurT  --  C»n*joh  ar 


:f:i;K, 


i«  =  kiinSL 


OivaUti^CuwllU. 
OamUt^Muhliwalil 
Osmium  Shatmec. 


^"K»wl- 

Omltt— Cowewt. 

ObVPiM'  SAQirU'. 

Dawidu^KkwIU. 
CawlH-C^ueuche. 
0»- vltihuao  Oowf  rtian  ■ 
CavlRu,  Oawitttn^Kiii 
Oav-iuluh  ^Cflmanv  he . 
Oaw»«'<Konl. 


Otrau.  OayacHc- Cayuga. 
OiraBicah  >  rayaho^. 


OajFutt"  -  Connexanio. 
O^aan  -^  Ktam , 

OaraacaaCavDRa. 
OaTa>W*-<}o'<>K(»ivil.  Cayiwn. 
Oayanpikiai  -Cuhokla. 
Oar-iH-'ni,  Oay-Bu-irab- Kiowa 
l^awah.  Ca7aw*>li''Kiawaw. 

Otjmtn,  OaT«c(i,  OarincHa^Carosa. 

OaTl«fa=-fa]ruK». 
DB7fB(abaa|U— M  ohair  k . 

OBrxawani^CHURhnawBSa.  ■ 

Oaramufl  =  rnyrjraulgl. 
Ci^a>>(**<  OaroofoM-fayiiga. 

Oajoqufla  =^  CoaiiuF- 
Oajnqul  U~K)^qiioL 
OayoUa^L'oyoteTtn.  J'arhKwaL 
Oanuiu.      Oarautu.      OaTeugBM,      Oay*! 

Cayuga. 
OaftOM*^  Cayuac. 


Oanuih  ^  Cayoosh  ('n^c. 
Caymii^CByiue. 

Cana^Sanla  Clan. 
Oaj5=C«yiiw. 
Oaj(iaca= Cayuga. 
C^iif«'<Onlof[nuen.  GayagaantLa. 
OayBfa  Oaatli^Gayaguinhi.'. 
0^iii»»=.  Cayuga,  Kiowa. 
Oayagaa^^  Cjiy  uga. 

Daxaquati,  Oi 

Oanu,  CaTiiH-Walilalt"ii 

OaHbr  Pak  Htn^  Kouaia 


Otballela.  OeMUkita.  0>hillitiu^< 

Cibsla^ZuDi. 

0(bslela=Cebo]1eta, 

OitelU-.ZufiL 

Ctbollrtla.Ceballeta. 


<Mar  Omk-  AtctilunliaKlil. 
Cnt-ahanaM  =  tlrul^. 
Oegiha'cUbegllla. 
CifiiaktHikiMla  ^  Cb  L'gn  n  k<-<>  k  ikI 


Bi^aha''  Dbegitaa, 
CakakanoB  -  Srcaraoonl. 
OUa  TiB-e^Shekvyine. 

ya'kl«ta:  

Menwil. ' 

U^if^ajiaa^  Bta  onku  kedC" 
Oanii- Caddo. 
Da'alia^ChcDlln. 
Onakipa  -  SiDoq  ulpe. 
Qftadla^Zufll. 

OenWH.  Daaaoo-Sfnlru- 
Oaaya^  Caddo. 

6>4Bba=Cheuktilia, 
C«-pa'l»-T*--Slil|uu[(iTl. 
(letaiB  w  ~  Slccamcen. 
01  'ataoBi  -  N  Un  kyauunu  k . 
Cn«a  Aaauyi= (>Jlao. 
Otji  'aak  xChednak. 
OaraallsB  '^  Ti>ew  fii  aldl  ng. 
Oarra-OavEua = Tze-Wu-kadn . 
fHUilBi  =  Tlip>'lit»hlnl. 
OgdOn'  )aafli''Th«hunIuDiie. 

Oi'Uak  En^Theuaken. 
Oi'lukiKm = The  1 11  ki«ni . 


laala^Zlini 


Cenila=Zufl<. 

Onalltta,  OnalUta^CVbuUcW. 

Oafgita  -  Shkagerli. 

tewalike  -S  h  g  wallkah . 

aEaa=Chtyeoue. 

Ckaangnaquj-  Tlogv. 


I  ^Sliahewywyagmi. 


CH  ACH  ACHO  UM  A — CH  AD-CHIL'-LA 


mi»eh»oliijuiii»=i:)iatrhmniu. 
ObubiMniui'^  Au^hiichnkingnuFii 

OJuohdii  =>  t'tiebul  lA. 
Ohtghippi  ^  U 


ObuUn,  ChHliuea 


Ohutab,  CfaaotaBji.  ObMtu.  (OimUw*- 

OhtDUhl-Ooiou.  OhutlniBU.^Cbakchtu 

OhutsU=CbatoU. 

OludadoquU  ^Kadohwlitcliu, 

OhtdHt— Cud  ectiB. 

Ohutiv  Oapitalu'CbocUw  Caplule. 

Ohutou  -  Chuctoof. 

"    '  i-TmnchWn. 


OhKfftfiiuDiifonf = t^  hau^w  n  1  ^ 


^auaiflonfr  dufouemic,  Ohafaui 

ChifufUBH  =>  A  kuioq  uint. 

OharunnBH  =-  Che  jreu  n«. 
<]]uIiUi'l'b1*h». 

Ohahodwalu  =  ChHrcowa. 

OhtUaluni  ^  t^Tinhl  Ldnns. 
OhBh--nm=DiilinW. 
Ohili'.ilim  -  A  nu'  bv. 

muhtahi,  Ohabtt-MiukAki.  OhAhtAa-Miuiklui|ii>Aii 

Ohkhwali- 


^ihoihiiihlHlM— ToAsliiiiihlook 

i-il^Ctaulnimnl. 
Ctwkehaqwtlk  -Cliuchcliuqualk, 
DliiUilofmut  -BiMlltnlltnlDI. 
Obik  ri-Tt-irUB  ^ChockreUun. 
OkikUn  aCbocU  w . 
OhilauHoUi  -Chal  tikchulauU . 
OuluuiH  -Hlelnlcbki. 
OhaltfH  »  Cbi:n)k««. 
01ialua>niillHin, 
Ohilaqiit,  OhkluulM- Cherokee. 
Qulu-f.-hftlB. 


Ohunan  ^  3iiu  Imikd  li  in. 
Olum  iukfrnH= rhAwnb 
Ohiniii'pAB  ^  Hb  Imna  pii  i 
Oh  vutippuu  =-Bbanwapp 
Obamvu = f jh  (lato. 
Okampmabo,  ahanpaLeki=- 

Oku  X  bae'='Vettir]Mui> 


uni*  a  r  likUBOagl. 


elkoyt 

vB>i4  Dm-  Kang. 
OkanfiiacvanM  =>  A  kan  aquLti  t  ■ 
akaabr*  (tosdl^tiBnuuVdbiD. 
~     ki-Chuntey. 


parakiku  =  Hllpa. 

OkapiUulu-Cboupeloulaii. 


Okapkitku-  L'l  lak  pahu . 
abuman't  Bai-Tikwaliu 
ChapoplBBi -Ti  "-'""- 
Ohap-pak4i[Bi 
Okappaiiddciol 
Obap-pt-uiu  ^' 
Chlppnalah  i  N 
Okaptiiio«-CI 


Okappaiid  Aiidc  -  Chau  baqneduck 
Obap-pt-uiu  ^Chupran. 

""■ >al>h»N«i  nJTcfc. 

, ..  JBU— ChapllcOD. 

ObaquMUiaa  ^  (:  F  is  kcbl  luna. 
OkaqiMta,  OhatoIUasChDOtaw. 

Oba'nl'Cheiklkaracbada. 
OkJL'-ri-rhalklk  ancliaila. 
~         ■      Ohartk  -Cheraw. 


=Clmi 


Cbarakm.  Ohnksyi -Cherokee. 


Ohar-obaini = Salcbln . 


GharikA«a«  C  berokee. 
Obarioiiiuii  ==•  Huron . 
ObaiiticM-  Arapaho, 


Obaita  SmUu,  6ba*i 


I,   Ohaita   kataa- 


Chala  Hu 

kDki  ^MiuktioRean  Pamllf 

Chita  Dc 

ll.K'lHW. 

Ohauway 

^Ch«U>re. 

CbatehH 

Obtt-i-oh 

iS""' 

.Chalcheenl. 

ObalHpa. 

C'lalwp. 

ObattaM 

Chorlaw. 

Obattafallai  =>CI>ukaIalB]ra. 

Ch»It««>ftiBi  ^Ohalokwlliv. 
Chattukohufaals  ^  ClmlukcliuUula. 
Obatu^H  ±1  riiAluiEa . 

ChaubunUni^Mniiik  -  ChabuukOnSkomiUk. 
0)UH.«hll'.ia — chowcUlla. 


CHAODIBBB — 0HKPAWA8 


fihtudlin.  Chtuditm^ColTlllr. 
Qhkutaut,  Ohinaninii-Shiiwtiee. 
Obiuhi(u4niiion  -  M  on  Ugnil  l.>. 


Oh««<hka  ^  CiuouA 
Ohftwuk  ^  C  hecwiii^k, 

ObawuifDB.  Ouwuifoiif  =-8hawj 
Otanusck  -Chowsnoo. 
OhkiruiMi,  OkawABOM-'SbiiwnG 
OhaniiiHik =Cliuwanoc. 
OhawKi  ^  TfBwarll , 
01ii'-ira=Chaul. 
OhaomBiu  -  Sha  wnee. 
Ohawstaa  >  Choc  taw . 

Okawanoki.  OhawDu.  Chawson 
Chliriipoveaiiaok=Cbnwupa.  Wv 

OhawuiB,  ChawoD  =  P<ikanokc[. 
miiwwsiiocilu,  ObanwaiKika-Cbc 

Ohajiuia-ChEfeTinc, 
Oharnau  ladlaai^OglBla. 
01u;kUaht = Ohslci'lesKbt. 
Ohk^DptiiH— Tlopiaa. 

Oh<-tliia  -  Chesm. 

Ohefthtoa = Ch  etf^o, 
OkHlii^Chehslia. 
Clu-*iiliu = Cli!  aha. 
lIlmptiB^Nei  PuTcft. 

Chiaha. 

(nu-au-b(»oha=Cb)nbud>dil. 
Oho-biuh-*h  -bUh  ^  Chabaa  bltb . 
OhabaTtii^Chphslln. 
OtiebwiadHii  -■  BuRaduce. 
Cl»MI(aB  (kaadt  ^CboboygBn. 
Ohaboia  ~  Ch  1  ppe  wft, 
DhaeanD  ^  Cbicasa. 
Oheealdub.  Ohaoaliah'-CbebiillB. 
Ohnuaduhlwi)— SanuidoaequF 
Obaaawa^hlalia. 


Ohashahainnlai,  Ckaokabnianiai  -  C  li  I  I'kx 
Chaiklalt  -  Cbaivi'lcHi  h  [ . 
OhMlBMa-BlBBB^CbltiJakunin  L. 

Ohl-IIDia^ShlRDVIl. 

CftNOM^Cbekase'a  Village. 
Ohaoontlml,  OhwoutiDtnu-Chiuniliml. 


"■-n-c 


Chechanrkow. 


DkHhawa^CblahH. 


k,  Cblnoolui  ?amll>-, 
a,  Chaamiue,  OhMr«kM'( 


D^Hn  -  ra«tiiiirubulte. 


Charoklilxuiiita  x.Cbe(oklak. 
Obj(i»u.  OhecakmaChlcago. 
OkiC'n'xxisn  -  ^  tiMUgaWBU  mlkong, 
Ob^entimii'-  C  b  leou  Uoi  1 . 
OhBnia«=TlBUa, 
ChaEalu-^Cbehalla. 
Cli«kalim=UIuh«ltm. 
Ohataaa,     (Uialiawa)i,     OtiBlui 

Chiaha. 
OkibtTlia-Chcballs. 
Ohth-okewa-haB=^buchuDaj 
Ohabair-Cbioha. 
Ctaab'-ha-U  ^Cheghlla. 


iD'kiacchn. 


ma.  Obekoii 


Otall  1-k^  DbaUkta-^CHerukee 

Oba  'Uka-mBi  ■.Cblhlakonlnl. 
Obalaooaa,  Otaalakaa'Chcnikee, 
ObaUut^t'CbUkaL 
Oballa^Cbellf. 
CbalUDaUwi-Cbilllonlht. 


L7<-Chlhl»konlnl. 


Obslgiula^NBlFbeE. 

Cbt  lut-M  n«  M,  Ohdu ^  -. ^ 

Oba  luo  it  U-qnaw,    Cba-lnckklt- ti-qoar ^COIUnck- 

ObalukaniaDtbn.  Cnuliikiiiiauk«=Ijikiiil 

katm,  Cbi 
ily,<^i,E 


Chnna-ka*in,  OheoaknuB,  Gli«taak«D 


a.  dbenabet^CheTnehucri. 
imab«t  ttaqala^  PalillFr. 
smacarabaa.  OhiBacDBba.--c;hC'tiiphuevi. 


SarlaUa-Shli 
CbanifiiaTa,  ObwuBa^Chemehi 
"■■■ —'aala.OEanaa'  '"     ' "" 


i  Till.    uaaneDUflvaB.     ui 
iba,  Cb™«|ue  =  ChfnivhL 


I.   Cbtnibta' 


kaFimllj. 


ObemoBf^Cheinai 
Obemcni'-Sli^homa 
ObeiBBoc^Gahata. 
Ohenakluai-"'  ' 


Ohantca^llieanil 
OhiDanfO^CheDi 


ObeiiDndadtaa=Tlonor 


OhsBOja.  Obci 
Ohanukai^CH 

Ohan  BDdady  -Tlononiall. 

ObcBBadin^TlnnonUtl. 
Ohfrnmidfl.  ObeauaiH.  Ohi 
CbtDkHi  -t'herokee. 

Cbepanu,  Ob<ip(Bsu~Che 
Obepawu-cEilppewa. 


Atsusewl. 


OH  EPAWY CHIK  AHOKIN 


Che-pa  < 


m,^r 


.       ....       -Chipewyan. 
OhtprBirt=(liLp|>ewa. 
Cbcpcwyui -AchnpuKTsn  Funlly,  {.'hlpewyil 
€hepg  jrmD  ^CliliwtvfBU. 
C))tpiiTU"'Alluipa!Kuin  Fnmily. 
ChFponHH.    Obtpcotil,    Otuipaui 
^1ll.■V">ll^«^. 

Ohcopeww^Chippfin, 

ftn,  l!)heppeymB_=Cn][vew>;an. 


,  Oheppeymj 
._, Ohentii,  OtawakHi, 


ChamhH=  Kvresiii 


Olienikii.    Cherookm.  'ObargqiuM,    DhairukHi 

OIm  I  r' h-qoiih = Che  rk  h  II . 
DhcTTokM,  (n»ii7kiiH''CherokH!. 
Olieuptuka.  ChoHpetkn,  Obiuvi 

ObOHpinoak = C  hisaxH^' . 
Ch«  >tia-|n = K  i^niible. 

Cbeiki  ulowH = C  hlKknUiloh. 

OhcftiTT  TftUaj  laduni,  Obefet«i:9SJiiiilA. 

Okeitoowi.  Obntowi,  Cb«ti»a~T9lxla]'l. 


Oh< 


J,  Chetooa,  C 


_„  - , —.„___  >  Chi  tlmdcb  A. 
Ohethr  =Chak. 
CnuUio  Xntta^Cheltrakettte. 
Ohitiinewuh  ^ChKltiknvwaii. 

Oh.tfcM--C'hutcT..  '°'^  *' 
(Aiitl-t^iUii.    ObstleuenUii,    Ohitlei 
Isu  en  tun.  Db<t-l(H-lii-»n''Chel. 
Obtt«icbt(muU=CbatiikciiiifHDLa. 
ObftTs  Ketln,  Oh<tiv-KBK](~Cbet(rak?itk, 
OhcuDui  mi  pail*  lent,  Ohnmi  nl«»=>01Um. 
Ob<urkuT=  Chaiiooagi. 
OhcTUiohH  ^aeu  varl  u. 
Ctin<t=Sh!T»ils. 
Oh«*ux  KclTJa^OttiirB. 
OberloD  TiiiB=dhakWBbiil^li. 


Ohnroha  ^lUyahi . 
Oha  *gk  0  IM-Snwokll. 
CbB-WDB-dBr-fon-iiur  ^KcU'b«wauiLi]nugoii 
Ohejiaas  8iaia»WuUptu. 
Obn-ja-Ba^TucheschlDuc. 


Ohlipmi— Bla^iun . 

Qhiau  ^  Cheyen  n  e. 
Dkikppawam = Clilp|)ew  * . 

Dkibuuoadla  •'ShiibeUBCailiv. 
OliitMU = Chi  pne  wa . 


'OUmisu.  Chiaict,  Qhioici,    Dhlaafn,  ObiOfTT— 

CblcA^. 
OhiMhtmuut  ^ChiikahornliiT. 
OhiinkakW)  ^  Chlc^kam  w . 
'OUoUiUsi'.'boii  k  h  eeri'Ki. 
Okioaqw^  Chi  1-11(1  J, 
Obievuuif-^Chirk^'ihijn. 
Obleukbky    rhicVii-au'liiiv 


OUdm-I 
Ohioftwni,  w 
au^cLlc 


Chiohaun,  Ohlohuan,  CblohubaiuCbk'kuatr. 
OhiabidaD,  OhlsliEdak^ChiBfilec. 
OkisbBqiuu  =^  KnacoeaK. 
OhiaUHIaala  ^  C  blub  lltlcsUl. 
Oblohinnaki = Chicblgou  e. 

Ohiehilli=Cblli[l. 

OtalekUlioal«  ^ChleiillUealll. 

ObiobiLap = 8h  iahaLap. 

ObiobiltaOilli,  Obiehllti.Chiohiltioik,  Chichiltl-iAl, 
Ohlahiltiaala,  Ohlohlltleali,  Obloliiltlc&lgn,  CU- 
ckiltii»li,^iiaaltlo-OiUi,  DUcUltic,  Okiihiltla 
AlUr^chlchOUculll. 

Oblqkiti^ChmiL 

OblohJIialt,  OhiataltU  CaUi^Chli-hilUciLtll. 

Ohiohlyafa^Cuchlwa, 

Cbiehklta» =CbeU^liin»l. 

OhlnhobHtkl  ^  Cblk  Ai  nk  I. 

"■  ■  '       ■  iyi=Chlikiihoinhiy. 


OhlohiiiDli^PFc'i> 
<Ihlehula=C]ion 


OUakahokiB =Cbl  kohoki. 


■-ChlirkBhominr- 


Chiakuet = Vi'nl 


^^Chehall*. 

Ohidmto,  Ohi^elawa 

(niiaklaai=C1ilekloc. 
Ohiekutw^  Cb  l(^  kuuw , 
CUakitaU^SIlkiUit. 

Oblekt^kkka*>  UllnoU. 


muHTla.  CUi)aTia=Ch)cora. 


Obidnmu  ^  Alcbedoma. 
1SUea=Cbeyeane. 
OUan-rUnM  ^TbllDgchiultnne. 
OUniiaa= Cheyeone. 
OhitaUliiinauC  ^  Chlluk  1  uk . 
0UcibeBsakaiik=8hu  beiwcaille, 
'OUiitn^Chlotgo, 
Okiguitalfi,  ChiEUtumtEa=Qu[eatt 

Ohi«ilauu~- 1  -hkimarba. 

OhigUt-KnnnKinlut, 

OhLEDiut— I  'nlirn]  iut. 

akidiikBty^KHltiUlk. 

Ohi(aBla=Chli»Ta. 

Chiitacbaioki^  nilDOls. 

OhigaaB  -  Siaciun . 

OhifuMi^TiKUu. 

Chiiol-flutti  :>i.-hIrloahua. 

Chiha=cGlBhn. 

ObibalH,   CbihaUi,    Oklhafllpu.  Cb 

lieltak=ChehHlli<. 
Chifa-kak-wii  kay ^ Chippi> hii  w  kji y. 
hakoakiei.  Ohibokok; 


Okihui  eaiiul --( 
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CHIKAHOHINY CBIKAK0E8 


Ohikailub  =rhehB]i.«, 


CUkBhookl  ^.Chtkcili 


OhllMhi.  btallMkt.  DhUiiilH.  OUlsM,  OhlldUw^ 
Cbllkiil. 

ChilituditklocB* = Chi )  (.'  had  i  I  kloee. 

Obilmmt^rhllltiM.l, 

ChilioUn,  Ohi1s«tu=Tsllkolil>. 

Obilnw  Apwhei,   Ohilmca,  OUl*  OowM— Chirl 


"^"■T"!  OUIioiciu  AfuhH-OhlricB 
OMlio«t«M,  Ohiliosten  =^Tii  IkoL  In . 
OUUuUm  =>Cb  11 1  icuth  t. 
abiUiwtiB-TfijtkoIln. 
<)liIllkiifl=ChJlUi-.<>ihe. 

flhfinj,  ohiuio,  chiiiiv^rbiiiiJ. 

OUUon=^Tg<]Udpn. 

<niitkEht-E«iii,  aiuUBtati=<;hllknl. 

ObUkmht-teiit =THkiilliip. 

OhllkuU.  Ohilkkt-awmn.    OhilkaUkot,   i 

Chi!  km. 
flhilkks'tamt.  Ohii-wili-tm.  aiulkotiii=T 
flhillaeaU»^Chllll<';itlie. 
flhillatu  ^Clie  hfll  la. 


jS<.<;lillllcolhe. 

ObllUU^CblKll. 

OUlliBlnt^Chlnlk. 

OUUgUtlMun  ^Ch  !l  lurkt  tti.ii  iiaw . 

€lull«ii=fiiI1Ijiden. 

fUsolttltaaiuwi,  OUUoaUdtUaiAi 
aoBU.  OhUli "" -.....-  — 


0U|. 


, . 0)lillnki^ 

tHBU.  OhilluklnMuir,  OhiUiik-Xitfr^uv,  OUl. 
lok-kit-ta-numw  -cEilllnckllleqiMH'. 
'  ".lu-U,  O&IUiililu^ChlLulB. 
■     ■      "hilUwhMk. 


-CblehllUrsUL 


<lU-inftl'-a-kw,   Ohiiflij&quyi,  Cbunmlquiyi^ClLl- 


OiiiDeliuiTH,  01 
OhimeUUfuiut, 


Ohtniin^nflfunLut = f  'h  1  miji  k , 
Obim-cth  vu,  Ohim-nih  pniii,  Ohlni-aal 
nipiHi,  obiniiapuiu-r^ilmnBplim. 

Ohimimio  =1  ')iinjme<yriii  Fsmily. 
OhliMjr»oi=Clihiimi'«yiiuKBmilj'. 


Chi-mu-a^CiciicRii. 

OhiB-TakulL. 
mau^Cblnba. 
Ohln-B  Eb-u  Tu-iha-BkBi  Pueblo  ('>}■  tlol  Rio. 


01iuir1rvut= i.M  iivlKtn  lu  I 
Okiarlcelunvaiihe.  ClaLi(l« 

Cliinrotebifl,  OhiBfatoafUB 


Ohinaiiipuiii,  OkiA-iik-puu>(!bftutijipuin. 


CbiiiDCwk^  Ckuiadi=nhi] 


CbiBiud«di= Ju  n  nndiit. 

Ohiokuk,  OUsgkuk'ChiukHk. 

OhlB'^!>Hkoui. 

Chieiuiau= SliHH'nm. 
1  Cllilp4ill.^Ctippoy. 

[  Ofaiuwawfti,  CluptwBn^  ChiuwBivlu-'i'i] 
I  01iJp«k«-rlilppekin>Tiiiv. 
^   <nilpe&UUAd.  OlupflW4a^Cbjp<.-i*}'Hn. 

OhijmwM  ^  C  htp[ie  wu . 

Cliipni]r=Chtrewy(tci.  Chlppena. 

OhJpfmjM  ^Chipewj-nn. 

Ohi)»«ef hi,  Ohipgwiialu— CTilppv  wn. 

CblpcwTUi  Tiniur,  Ghlpi<iiiki—I.'li]pcwyui 


ChipkiwkIT  --  cthl  ppeki 
OhipMi  ^  C  h  i  ppe ' — 


»k«y. 


.hinpewa. 

OhipOUMIl  - 1 '  1 1  ppOllBSIl. 

Cliippavu.OhipptwHi'>Cbipp<:wB. 


ofPcDihiuSiin-Ai 


Chippcviyan,  Chippe*ByBiiKvsk=Chlpewyiui. 

ChippBwayuii  pnpTPinmt  (iite=>ThllBUol1lEt«. 

OhippcwmTem— C'h[[K?vyan, 

Cbippinyi = C  h  i  pp('W>. 

Chippcwiyi  sf  Ltuh  laka-  PillHEerK, 

Ohippcwayi  of  R(d  Liiki  =  MliikwBKunl  wliAinii|*i>- 

Chippfwsytof  Band  laka — KabmeiBhwungnfmai 

Ohipp«iRi(lu =rblpiien'ia. 

Ohippeocyu,  CUp-pa-wl' jan^Chlpcu'vau. 

DUppnr/au^AthnpawBQ  FHinlly.  OliJpewrBO. 

ChippewyH,  Oliliwmy»E>CbtppcwB. 

OhippdwyH  a  Chi  pewy  AH., 

Chippuwai^rhlppc  wii. 

GUpnnlah,  OUpiuBlah«Nrie  Pcrc^fi. 

Chipvaea,  OUpw**=^rbEppevn. 

CUpwayan,  O£ip«yaiuwok=chlpenyan. 

Chipwayi = Ch  i  ppc  wn , 

CUpiriiTaii,  CIhlp'«yan=-ChlpeiTya[i. 

ChiQuacba = Ch  InkJiHaw . 

Cbiqulto  ^  Tiiwamodvii  li  et . 

Ohlrakuaa^  Cherokee. 


[..301 


OHIEIOAQCI CHOUMAN 


Chirio^H  CfaiTicUDih  OfaiTickhiu.  Ohif-i-dA-fauuu. 
OblriuhuH,  CtaTrl-u-bui.  OhiriMquu,  Chirlen 
■^1  OUrifutii,  DhirUutli«>-Clilrii«hui. 

ObJripliiDiu = AmnlbolD . 

Oliifiatimiii.  OhiTHabppLiClilrlpahllA, 

CUnfcT*  -  Cli  erok  e". 

Chinuni  1 = Y  UJtl  H , 

ObinpMda.  OUupiui,  01ii-api-a^=-  Ohenpeake. 

Ohuu^qulsqiiii. 

OhiwdMli  ^  Chiaeder. 

Ohiibn'  -  A  piu^he. 

Chiikut.  OIiukiHk.rhlfiklai-. 

OUa-Ia-nh- 


CAsukklMba.  (n»dalHik='Cbiilinhlikko. 
(BuiikfelUktta— Chlr-iichatll . 
OhHtkA-oJueA,  Cb«k-«I»Jl-a^Chukahlaki>^ 


OhMW-nieUB = Chociin  I  kJa. 

OboeniTam = 6h  dL  u  yvm. 

Ckog-n-l*-a-Uji^Clj<K'kreliilJ>n. 

OhssU-Chnclaw. 

OhsoUh.  Otuict*J(iuUH(— Miukhognnfut 


Ohontew  Kiukfa«i«— Uunkhogeiiu  Famil)'. 


OhM-w«ni-BM=C)iotnliiiiil. 


I,  Dtaginoiik,  Choi- 


Kh-chAkcUimuu 


ioohMti = C  h  IcuchaHl. 


ft,  Oho-ln-mia-iuht  OhO'kaiB'Blat=f 


OhskfaktoliEimutc,'  01 

-OhiikiaDiauTei.  OhoUm 

atmkiigaa  >=Cholliiligl]B. 

OhokiUpil^  ^1  ksl  kH. 

Ohakoasi  «  Piaalenoe. 

OhokUh.  OhoktHii.  ObskUv-ChorUw, 

Ohs-ku-reD  .  rliokuycm. 

Obati  =  rhliln. 

Oholobone-(.'hojnv<iii.', 


CbokiiDnu.  Obs-ki'- 


ok,  Chomak-SpaTus^Tziiiiiiii 


iminuiBU*  ^'Unoiuine, 
OhsacukabH  -  Ch  on  |i 
CtuHiBBa  Eabi  =>  Al3»ct' 

ObomMkuhinii    "' 

ChDnffaikaliy= 
ChoiiKukettaoa 

Ohmifwe— rin'liqii'', 
Ohnnkaiketiuiwui =Choag&«ketfl 
OhiHiiiclisbtiin  =<CBaii]oharie. 
ObgngBdldafa^Tlon  on  ta  U. 

OhmMEuk*^— Clioagiuiketou. 

Chnuui  ^Chinook . 
ObimmitH  vanillin  ^Senena. 

CbgDcaJu^cAiiigiicMg^nilui. 
Chaek-obaa-oie,       CnuMk-otiaBey. 
ObDok-iibdi-nn.  Ob»k-ehai>-iH 

ChDok'b'anwi^CllllFHtlWIt. 

Ohi»niediKi>=riiiimi<tok. 

Oh«muijP^ninTTnr.-h" "' 


h,  CtuipiBiiuibHi.CbapDantib^NeEPurRte 


Obarouaabaa  =^  rh  aouacha. 

01iorniiJo=ChomiTO. 

GhffT^,  Oh6rah'aabu»Chffln 

ahg'ifca^TnenM. 

Chiib'kas&whka. 

Obfr-abini-pA^ShOBbonl. 


CbouchiUM,     (lli«HilUU«,     Chsi-i^l-iu  =  Choir. 

chllla. 
Chouoboosu  -I'liaki'hiiiiiNi 

Ohaueukabr»,  ObaufaaketoD--i'lioi)Ffh-^ki'to]i. 


CHOUODrrOUABOOON — CIVOLA. 


Cta«ftlii=ChvrHW. 
CboMb.  Obowu.  01: 
■am,  Chowaaok,  Ofa 
Chow  obi^liAr*.    (Ui04 


■ui,  Chowiaoakt,  flhowi 
ilullu,    Obow^hiUa,    Ohn. 


Cbrilkm-  bl-  Kal  ksny  I . 
abrileli-kiB  ^  M  Eh  1  kian 
flbrBleju==S<iliiJ«n<'. 


U  no,  ChiuUnDli,  OhriiUutui.  OhiiititaMui  ' 

Oluiatiu    iBdiuusClniiiiaiiiiH    Indiana,     Mura- 

Cluiatiuux,  Ohriitinmax.  rhritttiuMff,  OhnitimflB, 

Ohriitotnl.  Chrlatonl^aan  Criilbbcl. 

OhiulpiTt^Cnlvilli'. 

Ohd-du-otij  0}iD-alU'4lLU"Kcriwiiii  Family. 
Chucbnquklk =Chuclii.'buijUiiJk. 
ChiuhnwrnrhB  ^CtiiipJiunayliii. 
Obiiekfthftllm  =;  ( '  bti  kc  h  ftiid - 
Oliiukliii-CliiickUii 


ilkriiHIin.' 


Okuk-ohui'  -ay = C^h  ijkc  I 

Ohukglink =('h  u  k  ['  hriRcm  1 1. .. 

(Biiikahiikiiilk,  Obuk-shu-tuuk-iii.  OkMkohuiiulk^ 


OWI'.li=TMilslBi. 
Otaulalu,  Oknligiuu-Biilujanu. 
OhaLmiii  >  K  h  u1  pun  1. 
Ohntouun  -  8u1  111  luae. 
Oholikki  ^  cberokee. 
Cki-Bial-B=Yuklaii  Family. 


u^CtiimBkiim. 


CGimky^Clmuki^y,  Chankey  Chltlo. 
CbuBupani^Cblnilupum. 
CknBOlTftoa  '  AUii(tcwi . 


Okukn  TiUkfau  ^  blskaUloti 
Chu-ml«=l-huiMil. 
OhnU-U-kSD^ihltxniiwii. 
□huttuinlii-NiK'nlni^'riiirsc 
Cbutuki»»biii-=  \-V'  Verdi'. 
Ciubnau    Ilut-iiuim. 
Ghuui-eliupi-i'W'luiU. 
OhuwoB-'T,..,viiii.ic. 


OU'dhUx  ^^Swmysly. 
OUwi.^.  Kiowa. 
Oikaiiffs  ^  Che  iMygan . 


01l»la  = 


anikiih.ZnDI. 


Oibolm  (HboUI.  CUoiaa' 

Zuai.  Cibole  =  Zuai. 
(HbaUtW  -Cebolleta, 
4ibslUu=Zufll. 
OitMiUita.  (HbiiUtttB'Cebolleta. 
OIWh.  Cibora^ZuOi. 
Cieaet  -  Ch  Ickfin  w . 
OlDal'HHii  -HhlBtiatokoi. 
V>-cii''llB^Sbli>bn]Bp. 
Oioauit^rlrscul. 
CI -itwii-kB 'i  -  Sia] '1  Irloy . 


Oioaiv,  Olauii).  CUotJaaa.  Oieuyi 

OicBya=f^'<H. 
Ci-dB-b>ta^A>ildahei'1i. 
1HellC«u^Ksi1al<l<hi. 
Cln<«B  4t  Caiak^al  ^Cleoes*' 
ClueiBi  -Cii'DeguUla. 
OlBiMiiilUa  -  Cieneca. 


S:?B 


OikDi  ton*  'Slilkshlclieiu. 

«IdJliii=Tlilldrhrhl. 
CUdi-nl'tl-ShllekiMll. 
'QUiBH^UIIa  Apache. 


lai-p*^*!,  Oimatk-piTisHhunciipoi'L 
Slnalos,  Yaqui 


ClDBn^l 

CinBTsa- 

OiBa-Uta4l> = Shtnal  u  lault. . 
□insa  Sagm  luanlD-BlMUiic. 

OiaM4=Son«!U  del  Sur. 

Olnnaill  >=  t^H  U  pfil  I . 

Oiniqaoa.  dnaakefl,  Oi^aicaa  -  ^-di 

Oiaala^Zitni. 

OiBSfulH  -  S  Iroq  II  lp« . 

Olata-alnkBa  CniiM  ncbc, 

Oi  -a-U-f*  '^  ch  wk  iibH. 

Oiptnlin,  Oi-paa'-l«-Ti'^8hlpauloT 

Oipiu=THlpiak»u. 

CipoUia,  ofpow-I<Ti=.$hlpanlovi, 

Oi  q :  F  1  da|>tli-Sh  <  kpldipli  k  h , 


Ciiquiouwi  -  Kiinik. 

CI'  iti  kqirtj'-U,  Oi'-kU  qwia' 

Ci^U'-qwlt^'  liiBiil''^  Kiiii.'li 
"  '   liqwfltBi'-U  t'»at')aiiii*=: 


Obymihckn  Xaciim=1'iiiii 
Oliy|>p<i«ui  -i^lpvwyai. 


Oivans  XI.  Oi  TUO-ai'-Can  Grande. 
,  Oivil>is4  ranMn  =  FBniici8-  hand. 
I  <K*sU.  ClTsli,  tHnaa^Zufil, 


Cl'-WA-N0   WCSf-WfF — CO'fttTrfMl 

Cliiiiito^TllivK. 


Ol'-vi-u-kwln,  Ci'wo-na 
«ixi<lk-Dlilgbi(U. 
Oin-SiB. 
(HTii-ntnlk'^Shljrwi 


i-ShlyoIaiilia. 
Clrw('rf-n>  -  Tniyohnv. 


OlAck^A-nii*.  CUckannn,  Claokancrt  =  C] 
Cluki-itar,  OUckitu,  Clukitcr^Tlal^kn 

OUta-ln-uU =Cliiiii[i[i»(n-. 
OlabniibquiUi  -ClnhnaqouLi, 


fflU'-M*l-»«'-1k-' 
flUllBiu=FC1atlBm. 


:-ThlslkbBlui>t 


OUDiata  =  KliiDiaIh.  LiitiuunUn  FaidIIi'. 
CluKwUnielu,  OU-mHtv-DioICi,  Otkuwi-ta 


•  ^Knihluninlmtn. 
>   Trib*  of  Kiltat- 


Olu  DU-BiD-m-man'i,  ClmnuniiliilinBU.  OIu-bbt- 
mlnBa-DUD,      OUiuuniiinauiiuw^KalliliunJnl- 

ClH-qu-aht^ClByciquol. 

CUp-Htt>Cl*tsop. 

□lirkuaHa.   Olarkuau.   Clvfciuo*,    Clwkaoiiu- 

CUupft  '  rlAtftop . 

OUakuiJa.  <niH-gui-eTe-kh  =  Tliil<knniil. 

OluHt^Mskali. 

OlUMipi,  01i*tgp*^riiilH>|>. 

ClmCuualB  ^TlalfkaTial. 

(n*''  tcaoa^  Thlocliai  ii. 

DUt-M-c*niD,  OUUMgDlD— TliiUknnni, 

OlaluH  =•  Clalmp. 

DUUtool  '^  Hgiuk  inal. 
OUUtgpi.  tlUtnp=-CUtiU)|>. 


OUotn ._ 

Olao^-X-mll 


ll4u±»C 


■Clowwcwullii, 


OzlTtwcab = Clalioow . 
OlnrHUdtoch  isClByaqQOt, 
OI»<iiUeH  -  Hiihttvrah  II. 
Ole  Hon.  Ola-Hun'ClahooH, 
OlB'-oAi^Thlelkhus. 
Clcmiki^  TlUaiBfluk. 
OlmiHlaBultta.  Olam-eluB-i-liU  = 
ClaBBUK  «  Tian  ufllTl . 
OlanDOBt'i  baad.  Olirms'i  teal^ 
Clea  nUU:'  HuliliwahlL 
Oln^Klni, 
OlnalU,  Olewanln, 

walla,  01iTa]i  =  Bul.iiwBiiM. 
Olink-a-liBt,  OUakaut.  OlitkitaU, 


ifi.  Oliwdla,   CU- 


OUabhcok*  -Ctwhook. 
ClirtaBM,  OUiCiiui-Cree. 
"  ■--  'riiik  X  ThIekiUituik. 


flt^TblekwIyaulK. 

TlaukaDBl. 

Is:  k*r-da-kl-<in  -  K  in  kada  kHyd  ii. 


Oleauta. 

OlotMpi^nalBO]]. 

ClDDd  iiiui'ili«>iid'<Uaklipir>«lchaitita. 

Cloud  Ki»T  Iii4iaju  =  Wln<mem. 

Olmch  I  wal-l^,      (nnfk-^wall-hab^^l  r 


-i'  ilaai^ClinrkrelB- 


OlakamwClac^  kamiL 
■mu'-kirt-u-U'fii'-TWukwlHtiilii 
Oliilmip  -Shiuwap , 

OlrnatTB^ata  »  clemFl  rmalaU. 
OlTDtBM.  OlTqueU— Clajtfiuol. 
Omaii-^  Caddo. 
OatiUuau'CKe. 
OiuiD(aacalH~  Chongankelon. 
Capt'—Stiapu. 

OaohniltHo  ^Ctwh  ui  1  I^raii. 
Os^aU^rojale. 

Oeaaa^CuiUDa. 
Oo-a-Bi-niai^  Uavajiipai. 
Oaaquena-KIaklDU. 
{laaqiai^CaBqui.-. 


Cslwiala,  0(Aui=KBWiilisu. 

J|g  'l>^iia%  On '  WuiJI  .^  Thobuhnaazhl. 

Cabbladiaiu-HiipahkaCbarUir. 
DsbbovaoflBatae =ub  briHsiin  II  i::^ , 
Oobota=Co]ate. 

OocaDuri«pa='  UaHctfpa. 

Oe«H  >Cuilw. 

Owapa  =■  Cocopa. 

Oog-H-man  "  K  okunan 

^DBkalt = tVwhal  L 

OMbatliH-Knuail, 

Og«bH*-CochlK  Apache, 

OeahaU'.Cocblti. 

^flahaaatfaiaaa  »  Caun  h  onwd  k>i  . 

Oii-(lM-ta-<«h,0achalakin,Ca-cha-tii  ki  ^  Kri 

Csebitl.  OoskKa  -  Cw  hiti . 

OdibinnH = Cochlmi. 

««iluUi^CarbU(. 

Omhinaa.  OhiIuib*,  CiHhlimei.  Oacblmr^Co 


0«hit.  C«taiu!'oi^ch>V  mi',  CiHhlUD«,OsoUtiBM, 

OMhlta.  DHkltti,    CosbitT^CiH  hUl. 


<hHbat«wBBr»Daw  >  Conujr. 

■Cachno«afi>«a  =  CaU£biiBn'aga. 

^3«hnpB^-^■,lfO|«. 

^'fiulnl-TlioillUliliit. 


COCKNAWAGAS — CONEJAGHERA 


11.  CHkuWlfMl,  OoskMWktM  -  < 


OovAmikneopptr,    Oocoman.    I 
mmriiipM,  CiHwiBEriLcopU' 
'Omw  Vsnn  '^  CiicoiDcigna. 
Oo^an-aG'  rw  •  Ctwoueabru . 
ag9aiiiBn  -  Bavai  apal. 
Oa-U'Pkh = Uomiu . 
Ogc«rai>Cocorl. 
Oovaapuv = Coccvpcrd- 
OHvUnchi  ^  C  uq  u  lancti  I . 
Oodlaqiii,  CiKlordiuhU'KiL'IrilwUcho. 
OodCumiit  >•  Cxrou  Di  u  r . 
OfMhumcliu =Caugbnawn«ri 
-OoaBl^Cuado. 
Hanouotay  =  1  roq  Moh. 

Co^r  ud  AlentiTovur  d'Aleae.  dour  d'SIeint 
Oour  d'Eliene,  Cout  d'Bluis.  Caiar  d'BslcBt 
CiBBn  d'Aliin*.  Cnun  d'Alinn,  Caandklitnt 

0«f«~Of'iilt. 

ODruhiqui  -CoHUi:lllqia. 

41aAwUi~Co(aqul. 

OaTuiaui.  OofiUnue— Cofl(uch[i|ul. 

<laf>Ul*T».  tkdhifU^  ^  Kaaewlnj'i. 

Cdtuhno*  =  i-'oH  Ui'  ti  li]ui . 

HaahmAwaffeea.  Ooflbnawapi    CoghumvuHi^  C«| 


O^ai^ui 


MUU  AiAche-ChlrlcahuB. 
<UinaB«  ^Caiu^nche. 

— L,  Oaheavaiaf .    Gohi 


^!Siji 


tauanawataaa — Cn  UKhn  a  v  4  fiJL. 
fiabuntu^au  IUl 

OaiaoahaBauki  =Qiiiiiii{'{ihiin<H'. 


Oaieuahii  -  KartLDluvft, 


I  =  Cch  Ufli  lp<i[l , 

ta-InaU  ^CbokalDWelk. 

fl»'-lu*SHoke. 
Vakm-Coanats. 

«ak-ln->uu=Kokiiciun. 
OokauaTiaDpta = U  arlfopa, 
-OtUbaui = Cb  I B  boar. 
OoUMaua,  CiUBiaiu  -  Arolaplna. 

(MahatCu^KmMil. 

CslaUncKulrhauu. 

SUiIiii-C.>l<'i^nB. 
Id  BpriBc  TiUBta^Dej-olinegiiDO, 
OoUnUr^Nltlliiikr,, 
DiileU=S1ilp>r'lli'"*- 
OoUmmTl^Klllumt. 
OalHHlk,  Oo1«inlll'KallB|H>l. 
Otlicsa.  Osluiia»CaLlg(Hi. 
Oallmin  =  CiKb  I  rp.1 , 
0a>l|iMa-Ac?o1&plaM. 
Callunna  Kiilumi. 
<}ell>-|tiuu='Acc>la|i)»'i. 


Ool  Up-peh-THui^iitlapooya. 


0»l»r»i«^  .... 
OalauH'KoruKl. 

OaliMd-Coleene. 
Oaltif^Kiilftg. 

CgluEuiw  ~  K  ulclunii  - 

~  '     ilu>LakH^Aklik«nul 


u-Kr^r 


Oemttrudoa.  OoDi«tiulea--C'>m«'Cn]do. 

CDmitrU  'Cmiiltrlii 
Conmafihiak  =  ('<»aox^ 
OanunBDlpau  -  Com  In  u  n  1  ua  w . 
Oomoadfi^HMn  ^•»,^  dt  CuDKiiidu 
Oomoripa^-Cumiiiir^i, 

Go  mo^yah,  Comoyalz.Oanioyefl,  GD-mo  je 


Oonuluan.  OgnaduEBs^Canadafasn. 

Con  If  hB4dafi*  ^  O  ka . 

Oanafobarr,  Osaajahama,  Csnajoharr,  C 


Ooaotpciaa^Tair 


>.  Osataiwian  Babiws^Biihl*- 


OMMHiMdeAnlM^Hawlkub. 
OsnKpciun  ie  ATona^  ElalonH. 


OoMbItu— Kcnutl. 

OanOon'i,  OaB-Oau.  CaB>Da«=^Konk«u 


CONEH8KE8 — C03CH0TGHTA 


Oonfcdnit*  Inditiu,  OmUitrt 
OsBcaru.  Ognc<n«.  DantirH  ^Conmrep. 


Oddfnfl = Cod  iruriK . 
Oeniiua  ^  C>v  uw. 

Oonijslum  '^Canajoha 

OnUlU —  H  HVOBUPHl . 

OsBUH^wim  -  O  Hft. 
Doniitoni = Con«9lofrl , 
ConittiEwk* = Con  uw-I 


laLikou^SiiklAlOiH. 


tGbM-=<'ooaabatchl, 


MankhntUkliUyL 


r.  Co  ou.  0 
Kilrui 
CotiiE  Tiylon^Coca. 


OonnMim  =Cciree. 
OuBBuedifDH = D  kfl . 
'OBBDUUfti  ^  ronei'iugii , 


inattdacgn^Ota. 

infiftloiita  nConnectlcut. 
majgiio  '■Uitiiijoliiirte. 

Cononm. 
■iMDttHeflafBa = Oku . 

OoBiiuticiiDH^CBniittleaiHie. 


Igiin 

s:±s-i5',a 

unoalBgona. 

0™KlM.^=C.tUI<lB™g 

-Can 

■jobarta 

rohM 

re. 

8sKi:-.asE 

OeBtili-iiali==(V>IHliD«y 

OaaUwia-^Kulenul. 

OaU»U.  C«Ur».-C 

ODnUcoot-lliJl.-iiui-ii. 

SI^'Ik™!.'""'" 

OiKKhDtaDtelliu,  Oa«ek-c 

h  oa.  Ooo. 

CbiHuiutai.  OoAiku 

OooiD(ki=Cuuaiii'. 
0<mVmBK<r=He1ukiU, 
Cootiflaii  =  K  ulcngi. 
OimUiilo-  KiTunahaii  Fni 
OoDtantUH  Oootneyfn  OovU 
DO  "^^■^^^_,^ 


iDoildai^KoaHiII. 


Jupu^Crepkt 

JgpatU  =  Oim|«... 

OoplaU  3  Sfa  1  pa  pu  1 1  ma. 

Giinw  =  TntBUulIJne.  TvttlDe. 

OopiMrKiklBaaKldnelik. 

GappgTlBdiaB>-Atitena.TaUu)MIltia. 

Di^pAr-Miaa  =-  TaMuioltl  ne . 

Ospperraiaa  AputM  -  M  Im  bralloa. 

OuppanilBi  ladLaaa'^GlJ^AoiL 

Goppar  Kinr  ladlau-  Ahlena. 

g'qui-Th'okbaiil. 
-qaa-  piat-Koqiiaptlt. 


itlom.  Oaaiillaiti'-Coqallliiin. 
.-, ,  -., UlahlkliwulnietDnne. 

OiiqBUU=.Mt«hik(i»uti 
Ouguilttai^K  WE  *■'--" 


Oaquill,  0«iiilla< 


C«iuiUan,  Coqulc-laiw,  0«|ultluJii>OoqD]tIaiD. 


-OaokkwHoai,  Caakksa- 


"Saikpel. 


It,  Caolaania  -^  K  u  luml. 


Oaopapal]aT= 

0saa=C(Xi9Ui 

fliiimiln    T'liiiiii 


rrg.jnel, 
irabonp,  Cgnbeuii''rvirrMu(. 

OoriaiposOiilii  m  po. 

Oom  EaUn^Arlkin. 

CenieIUt=AnialiRlnl 

ComSoiua-Tukbiukaitt. 

OoniPHplti^ZilCI. 

CocnpluiUr'i  TowD^iroilIlfwangO. 

Coni.r.l!m=S[lai. 

kou^Mallrapa. 

Cor|ina  Obriati  ilaIalata  =  Ulelu  di-l  I 
Oomiu,  Oorraii.  OafTBTi  =  Koroa. 
OonabOTa  =-CU9a  l>-i. 
Conu^KliSB. 


s:;:v: 


hot|hu  ~K'OUiOlfk«. 


OOSOOSKJ — CtrAKEa 


ODHMpu* = Coetmpcni. 
OoHiiiaiiic  >^C<»u  rp  II L 
OgaWtu-KoauEl.  Miukhogtan  1 
OakBtlaa,  Osah>tti«^Koa»Ii. 

OoanuK,  OmuIbh^H. 
0*4HM-k«-te 


Ill^KHIISHtl]] 


Ooa-talie-tach-ku,  DaiUhettcliU 


Ontna = Coetan  <x. 
OomlhcnUs,    OuuUwnti 


wii'-tlhlkhunlunne. 
n  =  KwuMthlkbun- 


Oa-U-pUna-ni*  -^Cotopl  HIietD  in. 
Oatappot.  OetawpaaifCaULViba. 
Oa'lulai^TB  ^ThochAlilthayx. 
Oatataita.  Oatahiti3.C(>chLtl. 
Ootaoblnc,  Oiitaatiii«a=rr>lnliney 
OHaa-de  Obiea  ^TULIiiKChadlune. 
Oatabvra  » l^law  ba. 


od  Banaka^S-holinpaiiBiil. 

^I'^^inip.im  Wliilun. 
iidEtliniiii-£»t*n-Shofaaalgaklkii. 
t,  Ootuhtikut^Tlllnit. 


OaMtghigy.  Oana-tohltau— Ojuerhltnu. 

Oeuhuwacma =Cniiehijawu^. 
OvarimfQ = C  u  1  rim  ih>, 
noiiii=l5addo. 

Oaidaiuai  -  CayuBa. 

flaaliliinai "  AcolaplnM. 

OaUBartlu^  Kuienal, 

Oaiiiiiga=Tunlca. 

Oanpa-'TaaDkiipl, 

Onpa-rarn  ^Dakota, 

OaaH  da  rla«faa4=:Clitvc]inc, 

Oaai  d'Aliiaa,  Cam  d'Alaaaa.  Oaar  S'Alisa,  Oaor 


III '  N  t  Ink  ysp<m  11  k , 


OnMoaj,    CeutDtsa,     Oouti 


i^CDacbiii^blldii 


a*Tllla>-Co1*f1lc. 


Oowchillu  ^CWwcbll  la. 

Cow  Cr»k  IndiUi.  Daw  Oncka.   Caw  Cnck  U 


Towcnna — Co  w  I  chalt . 
langrtM^Kawlls. 


OawaliU,  Cawaliti.  Oswc  nacbiiiB^C 

Cawea=<.\>09. 

OawaU.  CswaUli.  OoweUli  TlllahaH 
Cowetao.  Oomtaw,  Coweltu.  Ogv 
a-tofa.  Daw-a-EuhTal'Lau'liai-aae^K 

Cain-wa-ahin=Co»lrhHn 

OawhuiUu,  (liiriaka- Kawia. 

OoiriiihiB  s  Cowli^hB  n . 

Oiwillu,  □in>-iU(n''K>wlH. 


ue-Ciiyiimiin<jue 
usjauni =€Dyo(erofl. 
Oo-Ta-ta-Koretl. 
Cajratin = Coyoleroa. 
Cs-Ta-Ue^Eoyell. 


0«Tslins,  Oo 


Oaraafan.  Coyougea-.nayuga, 
Oerauksu  ^  Koy  u  ki  I  k  bo  laiia . 
Ooyavea  ^  Ca  yovoa 
O^taro  -  Coyote  roe. 
C^taa.  OoytajTsCo^Blee. 
OD-Tnlun  ±=  Koyu  k  ii  k  bolaae . 

Oaaa-ktiH.' 

OpB  >tara  ^Spalium . 

OqKin'=Sksg«'ay. 
Qqfnei«,,pqa'Dei*'ai=.TI1khBnea. 
Qqa^pBhB.  Dtif  pakaciBa^TliklMpahk. 

(hi  IS'Baaa-  Sll  konBtia. 

Crana  hu  npelaiionlkBuhlka. 

CrB«-aih  bflnd= ChakchlumB. 

CrayFiih  =  i4tiB'licbiikla. 

□lac  of  the  LowUnd^  MBskegon, 

Ciae  or  the  Piairia-  [■B.skwiiwliiliilwiu 

CrHDftliiWaada^Bakawiihlnlwuk. 

Oraei  at  KooaaFaalety^liIonwDl. 

Ora»«ai.O»«Be. 

Oriai,  Driqa,  OriquaaH  Cria.  Oiiateaaaiu 

Oriitlnaaui.  OriBliii«a=Cr«e. 
0TlatolKl=9aii  CrIslCibal. 
Oriata-Cree, 
OroBt«B=Oroiitnn.  Pamlln), 

Croaa  Point  =  Keitigoiiche. 
Croia  aound  Indiui^Uuna. 
OroHTlllBjo=Anaai!ewati((ong. 


Omw  Feathar,  0«w  (aathar  bud-Tu^hDIikeo 
Cra*  Kockan  OK  PlHasCrowmorki-r 
OrawPeoBla^.Tutchoni.'kiitchln. 
Crawi^Knka. 
Cruel  ^Dakota. 

Cruiidoi^ViiTapal. 
cilc«.r»i'-li-i'-tuB=TWchargl>lliitiin. 

Ouiiajai,  CuBb»j»j"-Scmuia«, 
CuK  ka    -^tiii  MsniM. 
OnakjaBa^Kwaklna. 
Oauaea  o  Panama. 


OUAMPEB (7UTA   MANQUE 


Iiu  P'Hofg,  OiU'I' ho-o-fa,   Oul-ps-att.  Oiu-Ta-< 

CuiTj-ijnsral. 


Otune,  Cnu^  Oun^ , 


□lUtnsn- Varna. 
9abiL>Uli«,  Onba  tasUlii< 


Oiuhian-  Cuph  lyisa. 
OiulilaB^CuohJlfoIii-i',  Yiimii. 


Oitik  i-kl'Wn--C<«.<lk.  DAU-Ee&ili- i-ki'-ln 
I       iii=tJhanglklkHrachadA. 
j  GliiDlkuo:eghoniBkoo«a. 

I  OunniitagoM = Cttughna  wmgfi . 
•  OuiiMri^Slioriropovl, 

OltD'-Wga-iH'StiuiitiintEiPwe. 

oik-'-tat^fkH  ^  Shun  Unth  ki . 
I  Cu*''tB-oiifrug— ahiinUnkhrirhe. 

OuirHl^Cu&ell. 
I  OuDenUlAUxCouechltou 

cap  ^  eh  up. 

Cupuhu = Codipu . 

Oli-iUiik = Shii  pau  k . 
.  OoBBimuUEiuuul^Cuppiinaiiininnll 
I  «u5;=Dhuihe.  ^'^  " 

I  Ouitaiaratil.     CuqularlDhl,      Ouqnlurtolii^l 


OuompBan  ^  Cucoomplii'rF 
Duapt^Coeopa. 

Vn-aB-pibi^Coeops. 

Coourpii  =1 G  ucurpe. 
On-gii-toi^Sblubllchl. 


Oninnu^  YniD*.. 

Ouf^n-Bf-GD  hik  al  n  de. 

Oaalfoa,  OaaluMny-ljueluU'lrey 

Ouelpe=WaIpl. 

Oa«m,  OunvoKicniBn  Fmully.  Sm  Felipr  d 


iU«=kau 


OnlniiR,  OoliiHin^Hii 
DnilM^CiilMaC. 
CuinkfiuH  ^CayUKA. 


OullDDiBafl.  OullgwH^kuluuil- 
OolufH  =  K II  lwt!i<;l. 
CuU-uupfi  ^  K  >!!  likHk  on . 
Oultal«bBlthe*=CuIalc  h  Jf  hni. 
Ou]fi'c=^Tsulua. 
(hiliil=Ki>lul. 
Oiamua  'CoJueD  tbe. 

OiunaaBi "  Punamen. 
Oum-lH-tvaa = K  u  mbe  luuli . 

OiuDsra,  OuBi«ra=Uuinan>. 


Oumpti  a  Cum  um  buh . 
Oui-giu-kli = KiHiik>^  I  la. 


bvwvii.  CimiUiuwav  =  * 


.^Shun^kcheka. 

sS  huojf  kayul«flhn 


, ituUe^Kiukiukl, 

ODHta.Haiatalu.OuutM-Ka'-llitH. 

Ouiliitna,  Ouihehtah^KiuiiuIl. 

Odabhooki,  OuBUuukasCtwhouk. 
Oaiihuiisd^g  ^  Cu«ihu<  ilacblc. 
Ouiltu,  Oiuitaili=Kaalhta, 
Otukarawaaoka = Cuacarm  waoc. 
Onikoakkiac  •  K  oak  uakL 
ODaktaUh-  waw-thaHHtwik  ■=  Sikidka. 
Onikuikui = K  lukoekl . 
Ouiulwa = (1  ugabo. 

'OuuBta,  Ouuatalu,  OiumCu,  CuHntlD, 

Oiuat'tuh^KBKlhlA. 
fiuaihiitat* = K  m.'«  1 1. 
CuHltaha,  Oaultoa,  OoiiBtaaniKai'ihla. 
'^-•— "-T^  Cuabluslm. 


CatihaUa^l 

OutaaaUr  Outgaaaa,  Outnaft,  OutebaDM=iYiuiuu 
CDthalchnshH'.Cim.li^hlrhni. 
Out  h«di  =  Psbakiw. 
OuthinakOiMa^Cuthl  LTckehaM. 
Cutblamuhi,  Outblamuk* ->Ci>ililHmel 
Qutita<iUi)iii.  CuU'flaahiiiu  ^  CjiH  liii'li  i  i)  ul. 


i-l'unu 


OBTairaaCDbero. 
0a-wa-I»-mj"8liuwal»cn. 
OuwklEfn  '  Sbu  waleibet. 
lhiwBlly=HQhliwahU. 
Onyahict  ^  Cayuga. 

Ouya  MuBUp,  Ouyamanqufl, 


nyamaaqw,  OaTan- 


ETECHEMIEB — KOBT   RUPERT 


U-hi 


[toMdn-l 


lilh'iiiiki.  KUhokB 


«Biyn-L<iDp<iiu 


kH-lUhsniwaki. 

mi—  E  ichareolti  lie. 

DiUakanH. 

-Willpi. 

ECahni-difrOottiai-  Etrberldlt^gottinu. 
ItiiM-tiiunr  -  Elheae  Idell. 
took  ObnUi-ECuk  Chukke. 

-   ■  -i-SDiiBtjn. 

YuchP  Yumi. 


Bufnllnht,  Kotnlu- 


n  runlly. 

li,  i-ulttkol-Kliin 

ZnkwhatiDin-  [kwupi-um. 


E,.,u.h,». 


-ohM,  Su-qiub-otwa-Vuklchetuiiii 

XuHi-^urnk. 
Xui-i-Biobvi  Sfliiotch. 
S'-aihksi-  K  In  an  tb . 
ZutduikTi-  Gnkimn. 


STtiti-uiil-pihb=FIevli]Ki]tpiihls. 


Znfaou-kwe 

X™wu, 
Swonalu 


=  Alibiiniii. 
Si>ibwi<bilit.EwUiiFielulit.  Bwl-hollh-lht-  Uc  li 


S-nu-htwa  si-  Rhoshon  1. 
SulHpinf-EknJoipliiR, 
Xid  luluin  -  KkH  1  iialii  i  n . 

Sx>luia— iCkuliitn, 

e~     '     iljiiiui- KknhlkilJilBk. 
iiukA'-FI»#olun. 
BbiammLnqui,  Suanminqooia*  l^klmo. 
Ziani  nnui-fexcnlnuth, 
luBiiihglii'-  Erv  Inlunea. 
Xxoluln-  Ekaluln. 
X'THk-im  -mh-  Ynk  I  me. 
Efikinl  dlnj— ITopl. 
Byuk  tan'vah-<  TnnktoD&L 

Futorr  Indiui-SiiklnsUlui. 


FiJ»  CrMk^Sr 


Pkt  IlouCen=Ipoksli 


H-FlMH^SalKli. 
ra  wu-Du-n-THH-iikoiii. 
PanlimiBct-  Tuolumne. 

F.J,u-reItu. 

r>n»aTi>iii*-Melioniliiep. 

Ftiiimiii  Uushu-WhlU^  Wonum's  Ton 

FtTMBteba.  FiiHuUtaa-Scrcuoiltclui. 

Felkina  -  C  linft(r™l  ut, 

FMoutliB-Fi-Iutlin. 


?UpW-Trea.(!iiaHt™t] 
Filitau,  FiUltru-TUIbi 
Firi  Hwt'ilud=r' 


itapelM't  Bud. 


HbUdb-  Uainout 


^HBi-HuLnll 
■hlaka-Kumlt 
^pand,  Fkfa-Poi 
ifa^tH-SeiiVHi 
vt  Cutan  Hati 
Xohaok  Bi 


a  Boiata  FIuu 


PUmSean.  Lao  du- WniiswaBimm^. 
FlaDakaakica^  M  nnab  aAATLO. 
FlaaG*d>eliiaD-TliliiiKi.-badliine. 
FlandinB  BIbui— PlmidreHii  Indiana. 


Flatfaaadi-CHUWhn.  Chinook.  Choclaw,  Hl>ta[«- 
Tinmauke,  MQE.kbngi«ii  F^mlljr.  Sm  [VrrM, 
Salliihan  Fnmll]>,  Spokan,  Tiiabi'paiT.  Wuhan. 

nati-(>hwlBw. 

VUt-iida  1)0(1- '['''"nKCbadliine, 

Tlattarr-Maksh. 

TlBBk '.«-  IjOlan  Icn. 

Ylana-LuPloreti. 

FlaarTiUaca-mrn  VillHse. 

FaiiraHoineCbipi»waT>=MimumtiiJkaih«nhiut. 


F.>ncava.n<.    Follu.    Folia*    AniDH.    Fala.  Fib 

iisin,  Fall  AloiDat.  FoIhtiub 

B-MenomJafc 

B-Butm-Nono- 

FaT.'iivS;«"lill;"omliicp    Muno 

nlnlkuihrenhuc 

Faodagam..-'ltD.-hu  de  BGraf. 

K!!:SrC=!?aK"=- 

Fai>ccl>ai~[-oh<mii.')>i'. 

Fooli.hIlog.-H(«Tikliaimii, 

Fari'a  Ptairia-Talal, 

FDiamsit-  FfanKa. 

Forkfi  tras-WriRiinakl*!, 

Fort  ChumabitoChtnaaby-fi  Fort 

FartPrankUD-VenaDeo. 

S2g"T„-.S. „,  . 

• 

.  .._jplihlii«]>k. 

FonEopc-^^kHhl. 
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Tort  SefuBiMklii-Shninoklli. 
Tort  BimpKo-Pnrt  gliopMU. 
Tort  Binpuii  Indiui— iVimiilila 


TnumiKo  it  Vrtbt—SiiM  FrHiielKo  i 


Truoi'iLkkeVilluo-Snll 

Tnokinl  Tula-  Wtchiu. 
TiMleTiaUhl-  Fn-<lerlk^al. 
Timdi  dttkuliiHtaWB,  Inaith  Old 


Trasth  Tnjiai  IiiiU*ni-Cnu)(buii 


Mir.fTiiKu,z.-Tmiie 


u»wb1  (^  T>l(inftpln . 

,    rTisiaubntWa-Friedeiu: 


ThodanuUdt—  L*nKuo(ennenk. 
SryolMM-riiiBKo. 
Trijti-iJiuiltlruii. 
Ttnf  ladimju = M&nld. 
TiodUtu  -  Coml'Cguac  hi. 


TolutstaHpsonta  -  Fll  ukl 
TuliwlB-Menoinlnee. 
Tolramy'i-  i'lmliT  Town. 

FBtiui=>Jmiin. 
Twih-Fwaho. 

0*-»-oo'g».     a.'-»-i 

OaliHit'u«=CBt.Hel 
DMbooi = Cnrnga. 
OmchlBUAtUfm  ~  Uf 

Ouhoi,  Oaohaoa.  Ot 

Ot'-U-fit'-taa;  Oi. 

Oi-if-t=auatho. 

Ok-dj  i'Jta'n=Giidjlzh[iiKa. 
OuBHrs-lOriuisru. 
Oki'ii  hit  tiB-KunialiliUn 
Di^rm-Bliipki-  ['<«nretihiipliH 
&»ri'll«k'm-(i  yagjityi  I  ak  ya 

OuBMlBUhfin,      0--'-' 

OuhHHuliw»-  Ku 
OM^ViH-MDhaw] 

0?!^^  T*>m'-dl'  k- Oiihflyan 

Oakuieksfccwi  -  K  asb  oiie, 

Oatana-KTowii. 

OahkwM—  If  ric. 

Dt '  hB4-  vl't*  -  rnii  e  1i  nawMca 

Okhooakini  ■*  Yah  mik  li  I , 

Oih-Uu'-(D  tdi'-iil,  Oili-t«w.(D 

«*i'<n-ianwii. 

Au  uka—  ( rctill^ll^II. 

OuoaiiH,  Oaluoi— Curiiga. 

OkLi'qituq  I.  -  K II  k  ilhokle.' 
-OalutHi— Oal  lului. 
Oaluol-KulrhADn. 


adieeCriik-TBtlushltiiiluile. 

OkUiUoUaliAtoo. 

-Oaliitco-HKhDiH  AyMhItona. 

«aUia«OTHk-TAliusbituntuilc. 

OllUiKs-Unllxer.. 

DaltUDtD.  aalonfn.  Oalnni-  Kuli;liKiia. 

n'a'ml'BmtRliL-li  amgamlDlal  I . 

Ouaouapt,     Oamoanapa,     GaiDoii«pa-<''>mmiuil- 

OanaohMH  Utfo— Keno<»L , 

U  ni^-l-nfn,  a^BB-da-.t«a.  Oa-u  da-l^'qu- 
Oi  al-U-u-Ka.  '  Qa-u-dk-Hct,    Ol-U-U-H'-fo'- 

OuiftgKrahhu-F»  Guiafarali'han— VcuaDjEO. 
OanafhuU'afaj,  OaDafhsarafo«=Ganatiarafff. 


'-quet  (NiAiiaba'rLa.  Gaa^ah: 


OanawKT,  Quaveuf,  OuiawHe.  Oaaawooao,  Ot' 
9u^  Wdl = llanaha  (I  I . 
OanEioH,  OanaTdova-'iJrLiintEfiiirj. 
Oaadaohloracoi^>  GBndachiTa«a=t  npyodeshnl, 
Oandaian.  Oindacuu.  Ouilijnro^  Kanagam. 
QandaauBfaJ,   Oandaoaatjut,  OaDdadafua>C-au|th- 

Oudiuoaekiafaii  =  I  <  anrlafiptolaf oq  . 
Oaiida*l«(i«a,  OamlaaUtuio— Oineiloga. 
OapdataiaiOD,  OaiMUtakiafoa^GandaaelcUgun. 


QaBeuaaBbali.  Oiu-a'«-a-DB^ Mohawk. 
auMAWtac*,  OiBachttin^Canadanca. 
Oa  aa«a-hi'-|44  U  obBwI . 
■HBonsan  ^  Caiwli  nawua 
"--i^da^TOaadaai,  Oaa^aa-C ■    - 


'•OnDUenUba. 


'OancuoM"  Gsngasn). 


OannlacAarl,  OaABiagwarisMohf 
OaBniatuBtieli-nni  ^  Nanll  cok  ?. 
OadaiacAun,  OaaBllnnuDn,  ~ 
fai,  Otn^okM^HoEawk. 

gMBia|[.h»|!»-^M.ihHWk, 

OaanoBdaU^Deyadeiihot. 
OaanoiifaTaB,  aaiuiannraa=>Kaua^ro. 
OaBBamuta = DeycxI  oih  ot. 

Ot-no  i-o -h»,  o»  noK  0  ))■  ^(Janowarcbare. 

Oa-no"d*'X  ^^flannentahii. 

4>aiia°«4ra  iL^ra '  a  Oarut  warotlti  ri-. 

OanoM-iI-fo,  Oi-n«a'-(lrcai=iJannigaciio;. 

Oaeouataat  =  Conesloga- 

Ouowklolialo,  Oi'iwiraliihai'la^OaDOwatvha 

5a._»|-™-ia  -CiLUMhiiHwaga, 

'd.  OiBiidrl^Kiuiiiakl. 


{  Oi-nua-U'-ab-aaTiiicDMtba, 
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Ouui'glco.  Qtnmlnca-Qsnciafunng. 

e  u jaksilni^ -AoynkulnngBl. 

4i-s-n*'-nb  -  N  yuc  h  I  rliaaQ . 
«*-o-n-ib-c*-UA.  Mo'ilciiD— ChiiicjehaliKo)! 
Oiot:  i'k-in-GaudPkHn. 
«t-s-ilf  l-c4«>  -CbiaoBhabgeh. 
0<-s-iu«A  -  Guiiuge. 

0»quU"-i}»khulin. 

Oaqdli*  uU'-bg-l^akhuliiialtnW. 


g.  OurMan,  BuroUn,  OutoM- 


S'M'alwu-Hiuwt. 

.vKloWB  Apocl 
-    enlT 


■he. 


C«t  hi'Bi-aalbenir 

OUU'uluw-lq  -  Ot  hTanahi]  uls  h . 
W^'Mlk-rJii  h  lapailv . 
Oatehai-  Cbcnkec. 
fiatutu— WKkaniulfll . 
-OtMcka-Klims  Apuhe. 
fiattoclim—  chenkee. 
Oata'cllH',  Omtu'ritae'jloCiltstoga. 
«st(iriti'jl-  H  em  plow  u. 
Ouumnitk-  WsRin  k  ha  k. 
Qanl-th'lufl— (iBudekaa. 
-fiA'-u-gwa = Oolofpitiei] . 
'Oi-u'-(w«b— Co  y  I  IKS. 
«tDB^--m-u-  QaandowanBiig. 

Oa*uakH,  ftsTuulcoi,  OavuukBjg-lUulliik. 
««wU-Kilurl<t. 

6iwi-  litptek-Kawilai-chk. 
Oarun= Cayuga. 
-Oagualini  -  Tccualme . 


0>iu  Ot  Lai-Mdrwakantin. 
Oui  de  la  LiinCrt^Mklkou.'k. 
OiBi  III  la  Ma  in  Hart-  Mer.  Gem  dc  la. 
Oani  da  U  Koatafaa— Ela^ltiae. 
OeiudeliKgnlu»laOan»— ElechpHlIiDf 
OenidELain-Nat^tklilchiD. 
Omi  de  U  nVUn  an  rsia-Klode»eDltuie. 
OcudE  ronurd*— Outkaliny. 
Onide  Maraii-MoiiKalii. 
OaudeKar-Hei.QenBde  la:  Winnebaeo. 
■  lau-TRng«iiitsB, 


Qeaido  Tanm^-AIUIuiireflli. 


Ocnidea 


ni  dM  Bui 


Trnankulrhin. 


OtudMEUnH-KBbataoUinLV 

Ona  in  Oorboiu— Crow!. 

Oaaa  dt  Sarpaat-ShoahnDl. 

Om*  dn  f«a  V  Dlrh-ItMhsablne. 

Ona  it  TaalUaa^.  Walipetun. 

OmidgaranilUi  ttiwa-Wahpeknto. 


-OiclidanchniaDO.  O^hb 

(J.-Vs'tf-ilyegyole. 
IMin-^Gvllnc. 
OclinH-niln  Apache. 
Oats- Gel  iD(^. 

OaBHWuepaeq,  OtnoBqepi 
-Oaaalfa  -  A  U'h  Inaa  IrI  . 
1]e-B«ca'i  bafld— tienona. 


-Oaniouicbai,   0«ni|iiiiiha,  OanifuHhdi.    Oaal^ah^ 
BB-HpnfOMiiie. 

I-  H an k ulchln ,  Tulc honekutcliln 


OaDadiCaitsr-Tnlllns. 

Ihu  dt  huodaitkotahlii. 

Oana  da  Fan-  MahiiuIfiui. 

Qgaa  de  FtniUo-Wahpetoii. 

Oflii da FntiUni,  OaaidaFauilln-ltacbeabliiL'. 

0«u  de  Penilln-tlTaH-WBhpekDlr. 

Oani  de  line.  Oana  da  7au.  Dau  da  raui-Hanku- 

Oaaade  laBirbua-Marames. 
Oanida  labri-TnowtiiU'hlii. 
Oaaa  da  Lac=M4lowBkni]ton. 

0«u  de  la  fo^A.ha'du  Ha^^-  tllticllliiottia?. 

Ganadt  l'aBB=  Wnlnpiit'liniitU- 

Qouda  laQiandaKfTien-Nakotcliokiilcliln. 


(Noa  dai  Taa—  lURbmtdnp, 
Otu  du  Timi^TMei  de  Boale. 
Oani  dai  vaab  -  A  rapabo. 

Otnadu  Caribou.  Oaaa  du    <hirib«D— AttikirinlOB- 

OrnaduCuiTTT-TaluDoUmp. 

Otni  du  fond  du  Ua- Tall  Ilk  ulchlD. 

Otnt  du  fart  KoraaB-  Dume-teyanlolUiie. 

Ocnt  du  Oaueba-Walopacbnato. 

Oaitt  du  Liic=  Mneoakanton,  Mlalahlnakalo. 

Ofni  du  ItD  la  TrulU-EtchauItlnr. 

OaniduLirn-SaUdkiilcbln,  "' 


LtsBolIlne. 


OemduSaMe^Hable. 
Oanadu  Buif -Muknuahfl,  Kb 
Oeu  du  aault- Fa  iratlng. 
-Oani  du  BnTcat-ijhnihoni. 
OiBi  as  I'ait-ElattDtUne. 


Ganunkaa*  Henyi 
Oaariladkaia-  K» 

Oat^lBqaa- Qyekol  Ek  i 


OaarclafikaiB- 

Oa4^TEiioa-C,- 

(litE  "kltigaD  -  l-HlaecMta  [i 


Oi'uF 


,-Oyek 


liulchaiin. 
Obula'Dapo-Kuhlanapo, 

Ol-aucth  IB  ia-a-nc,  01-anctb  in  aa-mE-HldalB 
GibbawBTB  -  Chippewa. 
OitHiU^  ZuSl. 
Oiburi-Qiilbiirl. 
OlDarillaa^Jicaiilla. 


_,_..     KlckapWi. 

OiVmamai-Ojigyuk 

0-i '( iliBB— Uyl«yllkBi 


GU  AMES — O  U  AC  ANB 


mkiBu  -  K  icku  poo. 
OiliUiuBiiit-Ulhk. 


HnatMBini 


— Chlnwi 
oinnmwi— Genewro , 
Oiii-H-iii<-  O  )-lul  WB. 
OiepM— OJiiipiU". 
Oi-Hhk-Oyiiuiihk. 
Oiaw»ka-i'.  OliwKtH-t''- 
Oiiwim—  LI  pan . 
Ol-pu-i-mpur. 
OirV  UB<-ltr- 


-IWChri 


u-KiMor 

l—ClBCkl 


<Mt-an.i 

WU'fwilisu-WlllamL 


emt'tiMidn-PNiiii. 

eiUi-w^nlunt-Clow  w  i^wslU. 


OHJca  AiiMU*^Ciiui<]enhuetti.'Ti 


ia=Waehiirano9. 
(Mlmrn  -  k  wutB  mi . 

sxsisa:;.,,,,. 

Goliim^TonKH.  Tulkepala,  \ 
OoiinlH-IVillen  ho. 


i)»pBUqua 


QakftpbUEUu 
<3«  lu-ma-Bm 

Sid-dr»=KaiJl 

QolDfuniat  i^  I 

Ovlliui*,  Oslaa,  D 


Oaai'io-  Ooubo. 

Onnga-Ganneiauf 

OtKid^Xidlf-TatiutiiultiiiiuTiinnkL-. 
OsodaicbllBdJui-BrtXIiulifln  Family. 
Oaed-KMd.    Ooodnwdi    |budl,    OHdrod*! 

OvBtcshlctu. 
0«alina«B-  Guy  ugH. 
6wiH  (>»ak  Slnrtn-TiHuwht. 
Q'iy  jute-  0  yopeiK  J  k . 
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AnhiMhlciBf  -  Ckobor  1 1 


Oruada,  Oniwis.  (huado,  oi 
OrBdd  OnntB—  KbwIib. 
dnudt-PliebloHnUdo. 


ikwanliilnlwiin, 

1   Par,    Orud   Fwaaa.    Oiaal 


e.  Onnd  Zo,  Sraoi  Sni— Pabalal. 

fira-liulTtia,  TaUn. 


ID  Teguilo-Teguayo. 

LHbuppon-Mulkoiii. ' 
111  BouDdlaiUBiu-Buni 


Oreal  TiUa(<.  Dmt  Whiti  Appli  Vllta(*-WhlLc 

Apple. 
Dmk  oaUn- Creek  e. 
Qna  KiwH  band— A-knnaqillDl. 

Othb  XiTR  SaakH- Wufiakle'B  Baud. 
Dniim  KitOT  Tlcalu-  AkanauiilDL 
OrMBriUa-  Lak  k  u  lap. 
Onui  Vosd  Indiaaa— Ne>TeK6i. 

Ony  Eyu—lnshlwianda. 

OrliM-drlgBu!. 

OiiBl*  Bht  »»— Hsntuemkubllu. 

-OiuCap— M^'blp1<Mtea. 

Omw  voitm,  OnHnatu*.  Orou-TwUM,  OtCM 


O-Cioklt,  e'Ueklt-TIUlElt. 


GUACHOIA — GYITA:T8A'AfTL 


HJnubouli,  QauhiHil 
QuMbonnquc — G  uw 
0uuhula=0usiul<-. 


>  it  Ih  3l>Hcd«liH< 


»  OsoUn— OcnUiii, 

Oiudilu)ieTeiiTioiu!U-Teurt»c1il. 
OnftdelapB — G  imdB.]  upe. 
Oiwdeii  Haattan— Gniulcnhuetien, 
Auui- Knnaa.      . 
Oiufirupk=  A  riip«. 
OUfdnifrqniiaBAn  Mr  ^ *- 

Ou-il'htBdlu-lu 


—  YHCiim. 


OiuadAfttacun,  <hu 

OD&pos-  WAppo, 
OiuqiilU'-  Aguiiq  u  I  li . 


OdUili.  QiuHiU— ijuaxulc, 

Ou'  tMiliMiihiihi — WnkiiniuiLi). 
OiutU&'«yik  -  Calh  I  npotle. 
OwtitriKio  UUH  I)  tnitl . 

aB«tiiinin=(IiiiiFliinuni. 

OiiuuU=<  U  iia  I  Ul  0. 

Ou^pipB  =■  C  iitnpai  pa. 
Onuici^  Giuiuiviui. 
<huupftn-i 


=l!iui>anchlc. 


Oiuihlllo= 


hiLlo. 


shIh. 


OuinDeka^Wc-nck 

AoRteliM =Uuerecnoii. 
Onani^KeicHn  FUDlLy. 

Ogariian  d*  !>  B»ha,  Ousr 

biHn. 
'Oii-u-rmh = O  olOROueri . 


Oniohaii-KlchBl. 

OuioluU,  OuUhlttk-WtEhlW. 


Ouipuu-  Kl»ns. 


Cuithrikimu-aaclumn. 
OuiUiluiiethi-  Calhlame  I . 

-Ogithljm-iihalii-  KUiushiitlkilE. 
OultUl'i-Ziibttahk^rptwr  Chinook. 
Ouitnii-Kicliai. 

oai-rii-DiuakaDH. 

Oo '  lui'Tl-  Uuhlsn  i  yi. 

Oulf  L4fca  niMrrttlDn-Oull  LftkB  Band. 

OomahewH— '  Cuinahew&, 

OnnichaakoB— Gunnchonkeii. 

Oa'nJUiiMB'tl-Viil  LeylQun. 

OunauB— AU»]Hwcan  FbhiIIt. 

OniiAqJi'  -Qunakhe. 

OOn  '-iil'g>dahfi£7l — TurbFylown. 

Oun-DAh-ba — Goli  h  h<». 

<)unter'ml»ililiin»Crcck  Cmh. 

Oup«-Bf«.  (it-mia  .= G  li  l)a 

Ou  ifai.  di>r  U  -  kolBOTCkn. 

OutUlu^  ('""     ' 

Outh  l*-iik  qna  -  LTBalskiiilut. 

OuToiudi-Giibii. 


OwB-mi«bi>-iiiS=-(~»yiiBa. 

Oni'-ko— Comanrbv. 

Qrudonci- Humii. 

Oyinsbl.  Ora'-m  wbbwU.  Oyairu  wiiwt— Gyura 

Oj*  'qiEni  -  G  yeksem. 

OjUniMi-  K  It  Uhu, 

Oyldudl'eki-  KlauhEniah. 

Oyliln.itU  'U  -  E  lual  llilal. 


Qyidii'i-Kl 


OrlipaillTaU-  KlahpuhlMU. 
OJiipaySks— Elihplyeniix. 
OJTtftxik'<rtM-  KlahpAL-hlanlK. 
a^fdittw  e-ia-  G  ylapo  wad  u  wrdL 


Cyitk'u-B,  Oritkiliu-KllkMii 
Oyitla'a-Killani, 
Gyi  t'  LB()da'miko  =-K1ImkdAmlz, 
OyiOo'pa  KUlope- 
OyiUa'tla^lCtlkaUa. 
Oyit^ala'uc-  K  lul  lu. 
OrttiiCTn'kUa-  K  i  Uega  kla, 
(Mla'umtJilsii—  KlUlmaulius 
Oyltwglni't*-  Kit  vilWloka. 
OfltwulUtta'  -  Kl  twl  Jtahebn. 
OjitwuMa'  -Kit  wionipb. 
OritwanEai  'tik  -  K  llwUiatillk. 
OyitwuaUkS'l-  Kl  iHlnakole. 
Oyitxtat'xtl  ^Gyl  tklatkU. 


HAAI'aLIK  "AUAE — HAN-KDTCHI 


ULnSi.  Bi'uStliniiq-HHHIln 
lamina- HdUI. 


Slbc-Aftpo,  Hi-bi-na-u*' '. 
Hibitu*  du  Bitiilt-Pnviri 
Bib-ltH-kee-ali-ACDIDa. 


iuf  hunk.  HuJ 


»tutkT-l 


BiiikbogllRi-l 

Hulclsiilieukri     Huldiiibftak^,     SuUnthiuk. 

HMliathmMii,  Hukliichuki],  Hiokinckiiuiikj. 

BuldBtkHDikr,   Hukinnuk,    Hucklnkuukj, 

HuidBkHwiklnihi,  Hukisksuk;.  HiokiiiHck. 

Bukiiiutli  ~  Htu' k  euni' k . 

BT^ac-tS 

SuUl-Hai(l1l. 

Siol'-t'  e-qlo-  H  luhlPtllk  hlk . 

Huquiekanuk—  AqllHrkknonli 


Bad  u  jHiko'iliuiil-HailNipokv. 

aueltruk,  HHcltaok,  Kmulti, 

■uk,  Eii>ltiuk-B«riil>e1U. 


HickquiftDD 


fiibatonwin,  AilatoBwmr— i:bi|ipew*. 

Ha  hit  tin(,     iuht-iua,     Eithttminu-Cblp- 

aitb>ui>n-ll>iwlkuh. 
HitaaiipOu—  Wihowpum.. 
B«hii-TUH-p(i— H  aVBiiipal . 

Sabgt-hqw-i^-San  Carlon  Apai'lje. 

Ea'klqDlaL-HahekaluI]. 

Bah  bkh  ton  wib^C'blppt^iva. 


T'sc:-- 


Eab-wU-irau-  WBlauil. 
EaiiUky  E  '[>■<-  H  na  i  Ink; 


KM.  Biibi'Tfl-ai 
i-llowlkuli, 
I'-SklllHueUn  FholIIv. 
lb  —  t^kfmiiuan  Pamit! 


Famliy. 


Milf ,  Chin 
n   yaui[li 


ib^Chtiia  Hit. 

EiUtH.  dkllBak,  S»-Ut-iikb 

Hii"luaUW=CH5UBr, 
Rtl'mikuta-  U&linaakalo, 


EilBhaha'-Sunln  Clara. 
Baiir-Vtn'i  bud^Ilcvhftllanlo. 


HalU'au,  Hr-ju  hadi^l 


KakbkiiUiir=A»li[i 
Bukiw-1i»->b~A( 

Ba-kD.  I'aiikud-'^ 
HaJcapin'-lliipa. 

Hakwioha-  KsivU. 
Hilalu=A3iiilka. 
B4a-»lt-Ucllelt. 


adahuehubb- II  Hlcli  Ic  hapH . 
Half  breeab  DlDnt  p«dpla— rh^^a 
Half  ObiTnni  basil- Sutaio. 
Half-war  OiMk-UuIcblehapa. 
Halfway  Hmiae.  Hallwav  Hau* 
HaUanaaaal—  A  llmacan  L 
HaUbnlBdi.-UUIabl. 
Hallaanaa,  RaUMm-letui. 
Halk«nt-lEB  -  Cowl  eba  a . 
HalluaoUa-Olulalu. 
HaUaba,  Hallilim-HtlUM. 
HaUiquuaan— Quig  y  iima . 

Haliaaaanlr-  A 1 1  macaii  I. 

BalaBacu-Halona, 

Ha-la-s«h'-Zuni. 


Hallhwypum-KHtllfll. 
Haltkam,  Halt-kum-  Hsllhain. 
HalUg,  J/al(aedl»--Kbait«D. 


HamatliirWalnnb-  Han 


Wollyi 


Hamekjba,  KanskaTf, 


Bam-  pa4-  ta-wan^Uaro  iiuawH  u . 
Hamtoloii.^Hunipiullp. 
Hainukabata=  M  oba  vv, 
Haaafa- Hkdjb. 

Huuaakiai—  MonahaoHno. 
Hanakwitbe  -  Hpttb  nm. 
Hanam— CotonHin . 
Ba-aaaaawuaB*'aa~-  Ratuhswuneiift. 
BaaaUini-  HaHtiaUenok. 
HaniriHk  Vnrt— CoiP^ner 


HaB(aJliiiB~  Itioclii-. 
Haafa-qtl — I>towaD  bail  ladh  lAban . 
Ban(a  aUnan^ji—  HanEutanga. 
HaaciacEan^Kalitp^l. 


Ha-  >'Bi(ik'iu-''a  =  RanglnlhkB;-lilTia, 
Kaij[a=MoiiKl'" 

Blll'!|t[aii|a=^r>flikavlifk^hlka. 
Haniti  uta/uiii  =.  Haniikaiiiac11]aTit9l. 
Hankha  siola^linaiLka  Ullab. 

BaD-XaUlii,  HkR-kBtfaSia  -  Hlmfcutchln. 
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HANNAKALALS HE-8HO-TA-T8l'-NA-KWE 


[B.A.I. 


Hannakalali,  Hannalutllah-^Hannakallal. 

Haiinayaye»noneoye.  • 

Hanneton«=  Yankton. 

Hanneyayc= Honeoye. 

Haonikaoi"Ka=  Hanfhiika>ihingH. 

Hanohaskie«««  MonahaMSJino. 

E^oki,  Hanom,  Ha-no-me,  Hanomuh>=>  Hano. 

Hano  Oshatch^Onhach. 

Hanoi  °=Jano8. 

Ean-te'wa=^  Hantiwi. 

Hanuvcche=SerrHno8. 

Hapai,  Ha'-pan-ni-^Hapanyi. 

Hapapka-=°  Aha[>opka. 

Ha-pe-ka,  Hapitui^Hopi. 

Hapsa-ro-kay,  Hapsaroke= Crows. 

Hapuntika^  Eni'inal. 

Haqua'mis=  Hahuainis. 

Haquequenunck,  Haquioqueenoek»  Atiuackanonk. 

Hara'o  ait  tan«  Kayiinhkidetan. 

Harae,  Harale,  Harall=>Harahey. 

Har-dil-zhay=» Mohave,  Tontos.  Tulkepaia.  Yava- 
pai. 

Hardwoods^  Siigwanndu^hwinini'wug. 

Hare-Eaten«=  Ona  vas. 

Hare-foot  Indians,  Hare  Indians,  Hareakina«K a  w- 
ehcxlinne. 

Har-har-tones=>  Hahatonwanna. 

Hamo,  Haro=Hano. 

Harones  =  H  tiron . 

Harriokintoms^Tom'H  Town. 

Harriga=  HiiTihi>(UH. 

Harrison  Mouth  =^  Scowl  it z. 

Hartley  Bay=»Kitkahta. 

Hasanameset,  Hasanamoset,  Hasanemesett-"  Has- 
saimmesil. 

Hasatyi=  Hasatch. 

Hashi^Cora. 

Hasinai= Caddo. 

Hasinninga=  Ha'iNinnnga. 

//askan/tatso,  //aj<kan/f atsodlne' «  K  ha>«kan k  hatM). 
Has-lintah^  Hiu^linding. 
//a;</i'j(/Ine',  /Awli'mi=  Khashhlizhni. 
Hassanamasasitt,  Hassanamaskett,  Hassanamesitt, 

Hassana-misco,     Hassanamset,     Hasaanemesit— 

IltLssanaineHit. 
HaBsaninga=  Hassinunga. 
Hassannamesit,    Hassenemassit,   Hassinammiscoa- 

Hassanamesit. 
Hassiniengas,    Hassinugas,    HassinungaeB»>  Hami- 

nnngH. 
Hass-lin'tung=  Ha>$linding. 
Ha8sunnimesut=  Hassanamesit. 
Hastriryini = Taonsa. 
H&s-twf  &'-nr  >=>  Hai<t  wiana. 
Hatarask=  Hatterais. 
Hatca'ath=>  Hachaath. 
Hatch-ah-wat=Ali('hawat. 
Hatcha  ohubba,  Hatchchi  chubba,  Hatehechubba.Hat- 

ohe    chub-bau,    Hatcheohubbee,   Hatcheeehabba** 

Hatchichapa. 
Hatchet- Creek  »  Potchushatchi. 
Hatchita=Hitehiti. 
Hatchi  tchapa-^Hatchirhapa. 
Hat  Creek  (Indians)  ^sAt^UKewi. 
Ha't§ne«(VK>8. 

Ha  tha-we-ke-lah,Ha-tha-we-ki-lah<»  Hatha wekcla. 
Hati'h8hi'runu»  Winnebago. 

Hatilshc^  Mohave,  Tiilkefmia,  Yuma. 
HatindiaSointen  ^  H  tiron . 
Hatinieye-runu=»  Mohawk. 
Hatiwanta-runh^-  Neutral^^. 
Hatorask=  Hntti'nus. 
Hatsaganh&'=Oi)twngiinha. 
Hat8chi-na-wha=  Hat.'^inawan. 
Hatt&ck-falaih-hosh=()kIafalaya. 
Hattahappas,  Hattakappai»Altacapa. 
Hattak-i-hoMihtah=\\  at^tkihulata. 
Hattchenae=  Fnakliotana. 
Hatteras  Indians-=HatterHS. 
Ha  ;u-it'aji-=  Hadtuituzhl. 
Ha'iunn«--Coo.s. 
Hauchelage-^  Flochelaga. 
Haugh-goKhnuch-8hionee=='  Iroquois. 
Ha-ui-ca,  Ha-ui-cu^Hawikuh. 
Hau  kan  hade  -Howkaii. 
Haulapais-  Walapai. 
Hau-nay-setch  -^  .\  nasitch . 
Haunyauya«  Honeoye. 
Hautou'k-tlea'ath^  Uchucklesit 


Hante«Aute. 

Hautlatin-  Huntlatin. 

H[aut].  Baura-Saura  Towns. 

Hauta-Tehinottka— Upper  Chinook. 

Havaaopi,  'Havaaua  rai,  HaTa-su-pay— HaTuniMd. 

Haveratroo»  Havcnttraw. 

Haveau-paia-  Havasupai . 

Havico, Ha-viou,  EaTiouii— Hawikuh. 

Haviaua  Fai—Havasupai. 

Hawalapii,  Hawalpai— Walapai. 

Ha-waw-wah-lah-too-wah— Jemez. 

Ha-wi-k'ha,  Ha-wi-k'ah-ians-Hawikuh. 

Hawitehea»  Heuchi. 

Hawk  people — K  retan . 

Hi  woll&^ai- Walapai. 

Haw-on-oh<)e»  Heuchi. 

Hawoyxaaka-  Wazhuah . 

Haw-quo-e-hov-toQk«Chasta. 

Haxa->Harahey. 

Haxua'mia^  Hah  uamis. 

Haya-Harahey. 

Haya-a,  Hayaha-Chiricahua. 

Hayohia»  Ey  eiah . 

Haynaggi,  Haynargee,  Hay-aaiv-cer— Hena«gi. 

Haynokea<=Eno. 

Hay-way-ku,  Hay-we-cu— Hawikiih. 

Hay-woot«  Hewut. 

Haianamea— Aranama. 

Heabenomaa— Hoa  bonoma. 

He'-aig^  ta^wa^'-^Heakdhetanwan. 

Hebabamo,  Hebohasioa«=Kbahaino. 

Hebonumaa"  Hoabonoma. 

Hecatau»  Hecatari. 

Heohapuauaae— H  itchapukaassi. 

Heokwiath—  Uesquiat. 

He-oo-necka= Shanam  karak . 

Hedatse^Hidataa. 

Hegues-Eiideve. 

He-lugh-a-nim-mo»  San  poi  I . 

Hohonqueronon»  Kichesipirini. 

Heiohe=Eyeish. 

HeilUuk,  Hei'lUuq- Bel  label  la. 

Heiptint  Ampifa  aoun— Clatsop. 

Hei-to-to-wee»  H  eitotowa. 

Heldnxtana<»  Ikogmiut. 

Hekwaoh=Ag\ia  Caliente. 

Helalt»Hellelt. 

Helcen—  Hel»hen. 

Helohpuok  rSaayJ^-HitchapukaaaBi. 

Helen  laland-  Red  Rock. 

Hel-i-ok»Hui]iloc. 

Hel-lal,  Hellalt»Hellelt. 

HellwitU«Thikluit. 

Helmaoape»  Enecappe. 

Helowna-«Okanagan  Lake. 

Helto=^Holholto. 

Helwit-Tlakluit. 

Hemeos,  Hemes,  Hemes— Jemez. 

&e-mini-6ai),  Hemaica,  Hemaicaq—Khemnichan 

H^nar-ger-s  Henaggi. 

Henooeka-Towne — Cotech  ney . 

Henex^Jemex. 

HeiMa-k5n»  Henya. 

H«n^-na-ti«Henuti. 

HennS-ga-k5n,  Heanegaa»  Henya. 

Hennean  >"  Choctaw. 

Hen-ta-pah-tua,  Hen-tea-pah-teea— Hunkpatina 

Hen]^  qoan— Henya. 

Hequi-rEudeve. 

Hereohenea,  Hereekaaes—Horicon. 

Hercerita—  Miskut. 

Henea-Erie. 

Hermea,  Hemeaa-Jemex. 

Herringuen—  Hormiffiiero. 

Heahohtakwin^  He^hoktak  win. 

Heahota  IhluetxiBa-Heshotahluptsina. 

Heahota    Im-kuoah-koia;  Staaho-ta   Im-qaoali-qaia, 

Heah-o-ta-inkoa-qua-cHeshota  Imkoekwin. 
Heahota  Ixina>-  Peecado. 
Heahota  Kim-kuoak-kma, 

kuin» Heahota  Imkoekwin. 
Heahota  0'aquima«  Kiakima. 
He  aho-U-pathl-UUe-  Kintyel. 
Heah-o-ta-aop-ai-aa—  Heaho^ahluptiina. 
Heah-o-ta-thln-al-la<»  Heahoktakwln. 
Heahota  Thlao-tiiBaa.  Heahotatkla'ptaiaa^  Hesho- 

tahhiptsina. 
He-aho-ta-tai'-aa-kwa,  Ha  iIm  ta  tii  aaa,  Baak-^^ 

txi-aa,  Haahota  Tfeliiaa«ipeaoado. 


HE8H0TA    UTHIA^HO-HO-QOM 


BMhaU  IlU>i*-H( 


Blulu-Miikhftchel. 
Bc'ituda-bath-aidH-  Ai 
BMh-U-n-  HIllDVH 


jn-HlllDvti. 


B»<-KadcTe. 
Sen-  ktvkta.  _      -  .. 

Ha-wu-tok  Ut-  Uliilll 
HtwiUBinw- 


H^a-Chlricali'ia, 

X'Sku-KtiaiiH. 
SliiBSBu-KfHmon>:>^. 

Hi«mi-Vaqui, 
Si  ar'-i:lilii(?Hbus. 


githiwcfciaHa-  HitvlmiiuksiutHl. 

mekmj-liennliB. 

Xlek«T  OiHid,  Bi«ry  OnniiiJ-Titlui 


BieUuii.  ainUni-letan. 
■Einbu = K  i  f-  ItHpoo. 
Si^th^dihu  -  V I  ]  iBinook. 
Hi(G  Bat-Kwfkwwiivtrt 
Sich  Eduis  PmbIc-  Kiiiu 
SighlandBiult^Khvyatai 
Hiihlaailsr-I  hiprwjun, 
HitliUBd.t.  =  N,-li!.fnii. 
Blfhlud  Iiiiliui=  Noi'li|> 


HlnMBi-  Huron. 

Binquali.  SlnHnnU-lrauunli. 

Himc>-  UlrrlhlKua. 

BuUiDt-OwBltki. 
BUlii-  E'uvIjIo  Largo. 
Hlikquavaht-  HcMiiilnt. 
Bli-HVlit-pigBl*  -  KiLpcuhB. 
Hiulo  m*  tta  1  D-U[ituiaetanJ<i. 
Siatappi-  EH'tniwriuiitiuike. 


BitcheUwi,  HiUhtUi- 


Hibo-Hllchlludshl. 


aiti-tn'-wn-  HiUchoH 
EitmsAa,  Bltuiuiuiiavj 

BiT>— OlvLtnaun. 
Hi;wai-i'-t's«-Hiwalthi 


alGifh! 


.rnnio,  Bihlflunim 
Italrrinia-'  H I  rri  b  isua. 
litiHuTl-lirabAiil. 


BikaUa--k»  -  J  liiiHl  la. 
Blkwufi-Mntilcati. 
Sika'pi-KlobBpoij 
Biklliaw,  Hikkilin 
Bl'.U-pi. 


Hykehah. 

Bllisd'i  Oila  IndUoi-CoTOUrai. 
Bilttniik.  Btlrtiuk  -  Bellutiellii. 
BiliciiplU-HeIk'oi>lle. 
Bilinl,  SiUnikl-jfliiiEiiji 
BillKb*,  HUUbm.  Hilabi,  auiakn.  BUUa-ka 
Ulllalii. 

SUlibcH- KUlBhl. 
SlUiai  Ll«i-Cree. 
HiDiam.  Hintiii,  Himnri-lDiuHf. 

Bl-li«'-oii'.  wau  -  H  i  »liiiii»[miiW»pB. 
BinhaaiUa-VunlKoii. 
HiS-^lsil.fli"'""     "  '"""""'P'^ 
Hlakaacton^  Vaiikc^n, 
-  —  Uloculn. 


mkragl  -Cuuia-hewa. 

Slu-hlBDaWu-NtlaklUliltJii. 

Blnkak'- Hlukahacll. 

ronk-Uuka-Ua-NUaktlaklUu. 

Hmiria-Omliiiii. 

Hoafaim£m«^  HoaboncnDA. 

Bs'aiatli-UlBbL 

BMk-Hoaba 

Haalkut-vhuh-Wtillkut. 

Ho-allo- pi  -  Wn  1  a  [>«l . 

Hoangvti,  H«ui' kut- Honkul. 
HolmknlDpa-  Mdljeokt-nUijiu. 
Hsbonomu  'HiuitoTinTim. 

Hacb<lwii*«=  J  1. 1  bulatia.' 
B«^(lp^  H«lWaY- F!m.h.:la,  i. 

Bschuafghiab.    B«huii(aia,    Bobsacama,    ] 


aaanf ,  Bsokquioli 


Be-de  'aaa  na-n-  tK-Onoiiilaea. 
Bo-di-hl-din'  B(-  Pawiiee. 
Bo-dl-BV'-iyc'Bi',  Bg4iuiaoni=tn>quala. 
Be«-  Boekiit'  too-pa — Hubtckeri  UrpH 


Hojtuiiajii  —  Khojfliaiihlflnl. 
Boftpa'nui  =  Pal  M  U-'- 
Bof  alandett—  NiThiH'rni 


(ih   BufoUcU- 

BocBu^— riukalxpoka- 

Bnlii,  Bebaji,  Haha,  Bshib.  Bo-bi'l-a,  Eih-li«Ta— 

Biboka-Llwika, 
I  Bs-bit^tin-CuiHoDteiUiiuu 
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HohUtoti.-  It  uJ  1 1  i  [a«B. 

Hah-  UhBub  riabi- Wl  n  DebKgo. 

oh-tib  -sail  — 1[  u  pu . 

•■         llokn. 

Hrto-  lliuikpaliiis. 

«lH^Ka-lth-l<  W»i>-HiihllwBlill. 

Di  ■■b'-UlvlDi-nn. 

Hii.m,-JoconKa. 

-h^— i.fc  _£|  ko  komia  h 
Ss-ku-dlk'  mh.  Siku-tilnn-KcduDdlka 
-[a.ki-11111-Ha.iuliim. 

ik-Bk-vi-lak-  Hnkokwlhi. 


HOHTATCMJA — HOtT-ET-CHUS 


KalsUfi,  Xsl-a-lH-ni-OLo'loiHi 
SalitublMrc  ^-HojMeiiborg. 

Ho-iai-Ik-IIolul 

Soly  OroDbd^lk 
Bo-Bui- Haiactii. 
H«bk1«  -  H  oai&l  ko. 
Bsmujub-  Shomamigli , 
H(l'-ui"-hi> — Om  A  h«, 
Hamu-tliiRiii. 

Hfr-mfl]  -ohu—  WlniElchi. 
Homt-nip'  pkti  -  H  nm  n1p>, 
Spnv-nr-roop—  1  lorn  UAnt  p. 
Ssmnlia,  Huisliiiik-HoiiiuJua. 
SohUm-Uoiio. 
Bauniii-  Khiina^anl. 
Bi'iiik=-  Whumock. 

H«uiduk.Adt'n>n<1ai-)i. 

Honini,  Hs-ni  u  D;ra  mu.  Bsninl 


Boiwpuwa—  U  u  n  kpa  im. 

H«*^*UU  TuetoBuu,  Kant- U-rir-tHa— Hunk 


BonguAAD.  BoD-n- 
Banf  Kutohin -  Ha  ti 

BfrJ'.i-Uiu-g-'['a»i 
B«1b  Djucau— Honnuim. 
Bnkpapt — H 1 1  n  kjwpL 
HaB'iBD-jma4D<-  Hanmi>yau9]|u 

'wiaa'-Cayugt. 


na^uiBlaiidi- 


-^-Wlnneb 

.    SafwbinDa. 


Bkkc  Bhi.  B»B<'Sk>-Uuna. 

BloiiHtltiiii.  Hoauallan-HonvltllllX. 

Br»07lh»[liui^ 
Buspa.  HDamOi-Hiina. 


Biipi-9>lubl. 

B(t-pHa*Hl>pl- 

Bsp*  iBdiui-Sakahls. 

B^I4dii'tta  -OiilLphnahi. 

BB^-Hopl"*" 
Bi^pU-H-^allllpix. 
BgpiihlDam><-  Piltlilns. 

BnfU.     Hfpiti.     Bnltoli,     &s-pi-tUi-«-aB-Bll 
Bspi-tib-u-BTii'DAfi.       Bo-pi-tiih-lu-ByB-Bik' 


Hoquiiun**  Hiiqilliklir 
Bg-n-U-nA-tuka-Khii 


Boiiluu- 


in  tndlui—tCln'hEK 


Bntuu,  H«Uaiii->  ViiiUKa. 
Butlu-TakiiaililiiiK 

■-UotallhuyimiL 
Me'iimLorcw.  ' 


Httilmn  tihiiM-HtH^hniirliBpa. 

Bst  Cnck  InLuu—  AKuwi^b. 

Ba-U-daj-Kikiiilk. 

Boto-thac-nr^  Bota-Btaanf-nrAh*Wfnnetar 

BatUwnllT-  HithUwiihb. 

BstlilaMcL  BstlititacK -)liilillUilgiL. 

BotuinsniilutBiti.  BatiaaDuigimi.   Botueuiow 


BBtoo-ni— W I  mi  e  hiiti. 
Bs-teraK-HiitalKalKJ. 


Bo-  tum-i-la-ni-s—  H  iilnni  I 


Bon  «  ruB— Kawkan, 
HwuSktH  -  Hu  nil , 
SwatagtvUi  -  Olo. 
—       -     ■  Sank. 


othaton-Wnhpelon. 

uetbatou— wihwion. 
v-at-dhiu-HQIicbl. 


Hs-ni-ri-Howlr 


HO-UI-RI HY  AQUBZ 


[ulptum-  Khiilpiin 
[ulinlta^t- Kiiiiil. 


Bsw-i-iUBn—  Hi>w  kar 
Sowmku—  1 1 0  vlu.ti 

luck-Ua-tht. 
Boir  Ahiuf  Drth  ^  W 1  n  rifliiij 

H<iwHum>-H>.uk<FiiiiL 


Hstnchneultt-  U  r  h  uc  k  le^l  t . 
HovtiUeh,  Hoir-u-U'-ah-lCi 

Ed.ifiwltu-WlolillB. 

Hs-n-Koyiilaj. 

SiUL-hrfth  twuiBi— rhippewr 


Sudji  luH-.lkedoni 
BouHji-WiiUpai. 
SuubMri-HiiHiilFuri. 
Zi^i|wi*,     Hnaliiwii, 

BuUpl-WaJ|.l. 
Hoatspili.  Hnal'Vaiob— WhIi 
Suatpkii— Cr>]vll1b,  WiiUapiil 
BulpU  lndiaor      "■-'--- 


Suu>o>iui,^Bt 


lul-pH.  Hutlpi.  1 
1.  BuBBa  =  U'iic.i. 

w-  IliiHshiMUiniM. 


BabtUa.  Biibltn.  1 
Bst-arl  ti- u  -  A  rl  i| 

Buih  Ml'  la-ihsak-Ti 


BBHsPtTTailg-tlucsu  pimlii. 
Bn-a'ra-Kliuji, 
Bna-nai-nb  -  ClalUm . 
SB'-Ua-tllBhl(MlKl. 
B«i|'t>ai>~  W  In  II  ebaco. 
BviiihiuS-WlclilIa, 
BoiU- Hull  neat  Inn. 
Bulaihkaalt-  Hsnglnihkuhin 
Xa  i'Bii|k-iiu*'a-Huinmka«blii 
Bli  iaibul^-  Riilnlkuililka. 


BuiliMla-Hulcbol. 
BiuuBa^Buiiiain 
HBk-H«.l.u. 


Hn.Sa-U-m^M£l21ncl 
Bum-a^lub-^^wichaD,  Skngll 


Hunk[Hiinn 

Hnn-Kiitalila-  Hankutctim. 
Rniika  wani^  Haaka-waiiitca 

B^'^^tiuiil-'Honwdlng. 
Sunika^antateha,     Hftikatoi 

chanU»£iIlia, 
Euiton-  Etogottlne. 
Hnn«P»»l>-Hungopavi. 
EoakanwHciki— C  luwnra  wnov. 
Buphals-EuraulB. 
Sapi-Hupi. 
EHpt— Hupu. 
Burall-tlanJiey 


HutiUU-TBil'. 

KalthliUBst-  Onondam. 
Eotapt-faiiean, 
HBt-tat-eh'l-Hutatehl. 
Eatuk-  HutiicK'ia. 
Haakii-Hoika. 
En-Bnai-Omnha. 
Bu'-wi  wufi-wii-  Huifl. 
Euul  -  Llpan. 

Evattacbnu  an — ^ii  ii  k- 
Bwalapai-WaUpnl 
Bwat-H'-Ilwulea. 
BwiEhksnih  -  ti  wcsh  kongti. 
Bwatat-fiwudiM, 

Braqiin,  BTaqaiD.ByaqaU-Y 


HTDAHB — ILI008 


Sjwniqusdamt— 


FmollW.     I 
.mi  FrODll]-. 


bA«DS-Vakli». 
I>'u-Vi.n. 

jMMT^Bt  •>  YtlJ  UAn  p. 

lIlBi— Hlielurur. 

iT'-kai-leUn. 

iBklm-YnqnI. 

1-aiml-VBkIlDll. 

UYo-Vnku. 

laaufM  ^  Ymniuvi.'  - 


.-IvilM^hUfCP. 

lUtsepu-JHiijiii-i. 

~      lixnto.  IsuidentiM— TwtuuulogL 


leulllm^ 


Ifkiwu— cut  pIwiTfl. 
Im-lncho. 

iHUUlB-JIfVlliUll. 

Icn-Hiini — M  im  bre  Aon. 

I«->iukhv.  Waibulir- 
UutilU-Jlunlln. 


IsHBKK-lxlllUllgt 

U>hi-('i-mani'he 
Ui-ki-riBka-UliiL 

Xd-da-i-Kikatxili. 


XlldltDMta] 
UkuiH-U 


litem- lelan. 
|f-t«mD-  in. 

lldlnilli-'le^lik 


^ ..jlankst 

IchiikthighEoliit-  A  HI  ukir  hu  k. 


blMllk,  IrissUB-lKla! 
bliidifkHU-  Igl  liatu 

Xjla-mTat-  TsbiiKinlul. 
Ifnulu— Iran  anK"iii. 


Ifiiitak-lknvluk 

TfTiiihtiBtekTHmiTf — 1  imoV 

Ifoculi,  I|mBk-»der. 

bnculirt-lKlak. 

XftltkUk-IktWlli. 

IgiiMMi  Ygmaeg- 

I|«u>>—  IfUa  [>«. 

linuH-VKuucii,  ._ 

kubel-lKUihik.  ^ 

Ihi'EUn  EiU^k*.    Duakatms*.    a>ikta*n*. 

Iliai]kta>jiiriii|'>  Vnnktoii. 
IhtljktdTJwvjnH.    IhAnktaQWftBiu  DakoUM.   tk*ak 


ts-wiu,  Ititukt' 


Ihinuttiru-  IbonatirU. 

thmru-lowa. 

Ih-si^i  mi- 1  pokrimiij  k<L 

IloUTiUu-JIcarLlU. 

Iki-Alki. 

Ikkkli«iiti-tkail«k, 

Ikilililcmint.  Ikalicwlcniat-(-hiiilk. 

niUakmlBl.  DulioUu,  IkU  Hkhs— Ektilk. 

frimfii'^V  -  Sem  IdoI  F. 

IkaniiikHlcl—Si'niinoIr 

Iku'  -tsh££-  KuicbiiU . 

I  km-BHck  - 1  ksru  ck, 

I'-ki^C-  Kickipuo. 

Ikuit-  WU-hlU. 

tkirli>-[ka1ii. 

Ikatlufniut.  I]i>tl««But>-Ikatl«k. 

IkuhipouM.  ■■      "^       - 

Ikskik-Kit 

Ikhiiko . 


'KIktsi 


S  Wl'fi^"  KalHrH k iili-lii ri 

DiaftunlDut.  nutnjiit.  Dcacmiit,  Ika(KBti 

IkukUs  'mst-i  kHllrli . 


Ikeui 


:iDlot 


tlmarniut—  [  koxmiu  I . 
IkuA-CbuB^miiil. 
tkuUUak-  Kub'hJ^k 
IkncmuUI — M  BKc  m: 
tkrotmnUa — I  kogm  iut. 


-tCli 


ItoUBM-Alll 


ikumk. 
'  'iBinaL. 


>leta  del  Sur. 
Ilabelki. 


ILiMOUEK — -iRot^-CLorD 


itneli,  Illm 


■*,  DiBH*.  ntBHen.  niiUiiik,  UIboU, 

[Uiiaiuti,  nioaiii^IllliHiu. 
-Install. 


il  OrHk-ChuU, 


IlL[llo 


nunuMlih    nUsotutka- 


.-Ilmi 


-IlKlblltiawBluno. 


Qlgum.,  Dluali-tlllnolBL 

niHlHk-IlIuJiak. 

niU-Mli-crt-  U-  Bkldvgaio. 

□Inidlak-Ilullek. 

Olua-llllDOi" 

S'Utl-u-ni' 

Iltaiilfiila- 1 

fltU-kti-uuuU-  IlhkM-manilU. 
nwui-Ellwow. 

ILjunna  pogplc  Ktmlakhotana. 

Imub -l«t  - 1  am  k  1  Lni  1  ut. 
Imunkk,  IiDuiuiuko«-'lina^iitf& 

Inillilni-lJmiJHlw. 
Iimhu,  ImahkiU"  [mahii. 
trnftkLwC^  ImftklitffBiat—  Inmkljmlutr 

Tinnnpniatii  C«Daptin— i'^ujic-ppcfoii 


tmnktufaUuhuk,  Imoktitsfakhihiik-lDloklt'gok- 

Imakluh*  takltlni  -liiLi.iiKalaalia  f  kubiiif. 


Imqret.  InarBK,  Imuri^  Imnrii  -  IrnUrLn. 
I'-B»-ojrf=SMl*prc.>B. 
I-uIu-(i«iii  =  liiyHiil>amTi. 

IuliiciBJiit=.lnKUklliniut,  Imntlimlat. 

iB-iMflUma  =  Heipi' L I  m . 
Tnitilrlr  -  T' 


bfalHk,  InilHt.  laftitU.  tttt'tlia-lngalik, 

iBtiUt-Tnunlik. 
I>CH-jU<-lngdb<^i]iide. 
IsfHbiik  -  Cli  nagoi  lu  I. 
iBfakauaial-lRiiDk.  Innllk, 
InCiUtH-liigallk. 
iBCBtBiit  - 1  nger. 
tnfl-fCT«^j*-dA— InfpilitfEhlde, 
lailthiik  -  Ch^K^rm  1  u  (. 
InclaCU'Icamut-^  [iiglutalliM-niiut 
IninkwIunuDt- 1  ueiakuk, 
lB-cr«'-iht-^=-  iD^ilrkf^blilt?- 
bc-U-kU-mat-Iii«tiklimiuL 


Iniuaapi-  Mlakll  kHliit. 
Into*.  IniH— Ualnal. 
iBuyii-wa-ii — Cree. 

Inhaklilj  OMtaa-  In  ka]  ich. 
In-kat  ik-IngBllk.  Kalyuhkhnuni 
InkallU-lngBlik. 
iBkaULn-IiiEillk.    KuyutiktiDUi 

mlui.,  HaKemiut, 
Inkmlw  —  1  n  kcNi  be. 
lu^Aa'kuiB'n-  [nkdhunk^hliik 
iBkiUk,  lakilikn- 1  iigallk . 
l.kUUun  -KftljruhkhotBiiH. 

lik  'bniaok*  J  luot  nute. 

ka'4^^-Ink«abc. 


<Rcr«mi  Fimity. 


-AmiUkLara. 

Id-  Dinyu-  Tuk^  Cret. 
tniLait'  f>k  t  ma- 
iBDondbltHo  TlunonU  II . 
Ibbh.  InnttHa.  Invoil*  Eskimo, 
iDiuit-EiqnIniaiiBn  ramlly. 
Iii(waaa)iT-  piukllkilia. 
laouhiu  5cheD—  I  nuacli  uueb  ii . 
Inrcnii  -  Shi  lAu  loc  i , 

Inqon-Iniquois. 
lAthaQaikagota  —  Voroou  w  il^. 

Ip  appUum'ScflpeJIin. 
Iii>ul.r  =  Snll-liBn  rumilf. 

I-tanaM*'— Inta  pupabe, 

la-Um-peack-H,    la-tiBi'peaeh.   In-tiu-pMhu—tQ- 


tniulaiit— liigukllmlut, 
laniD,  Innlt— It^lmo. 
rnBki;'ika- [nukHlfct. 

IniETial  tB«sl(tTl-1llmolyoi|lii 

I-ya"-  E»  jiuu-alcwv—  1  n  yaiirheyak  utiin  < 

larivapi-  Vavaunl. 

loewaif-Iowa. 

lapraai,  lonplpi-RhiiliKOpntl. 


paadi)  ipudi^-Upan. 
patuicnitoi  -  Ta  w  f  basli. 

^talUsf .  tfiuMuiic-lrlliitellltlB 
poilq=^SAnpoll. 


rilUc*-  Triiaiituldiin. 
nqua  la^iaai— Elwbtt. 
■vwH.  Inqaofa'^lroquoLi. 
rlnlna-  l1Ifiiob<. 
ripfanaiu—  WIti  lii^bago . 

rk«a«t»AtbHtiHHan  Fnuiilf,  Kutehln. 
neeia,  Iracflaed.  tncnai,  ImMMB— IruquoK 
iNi'Clsud  ^idakhplyaQiBZH. 


IRONEYra— JACON 


InsHi-Iro 


In^na.  IreqliH*,    Inqutn,  Irvqnlco. 


Itoqiul  - 1  roq  apis. 
'boqiwiid'abu-Moh&wk. 
Inqn^  dn  ■knll-Caughnai 
baqaoia  ialnienn-  M  ahawk 
.JnqOAii  of  tku  BuUI— Caueh 
InqiM*,  Irriqnait— lioqiKiln. 
urvonnflu,  Irrimuni— Srle 
-     ■       *k-Arroli«Hoc. 

«,  Irroqaoyi— IroquD 

i-Kwlb. 


.Jk~Iaau>ek 

■rt"'"-— ^netcb . 

lainti,  lunti*  Sakslu,  luntti*.  l-ug'-tii,  Ihb- 

■■-pi-a-Cruw*, 


te-ttini-l  NltttDC. 
lHnBti«=aantet'. 
Uta-*h  wtti-wO,  lunn 


fcb-DU'■kt'-l■(almls<. 
i.t-iha-kM-lnbaun. 

UuwB ,  bluwBa  -  libau  II. 
lab-dJL'-iQB  ^da—  t  n^hlaaan  da. 
^-■■piih-(-  lihl  plah  [ , 

y^f''  R«an-MlHilmngn, 
UtHia-H— l«b  pan  1 . 

TBp  t»  ina'  it- 1 iiiibi awndA. 
S-U-]>it'-*-SlkBlltB. 

llip^laBH-  KBpopolamn. 

IVnB-lU'aiaw'  -HUomeUmlu. 

b-kd'-na-taH  -  Ea  lul  nal  lu  pIkiL 

Ua-l8]KU<)elSur. 

IlUod  Innnit-Oklosmi'it. 

Ilia  auxXati-lUinoii. 

&l»4i-P«iu,     U>4<-p<iiH,     lala -dt-nin 


■letadalPaHa-lnlptacIel 


laiuh'-pii-ilH-  Chey 
bnaHsn-SewHth  en 


b-pHo-ng.  Iipi^igi-Tiiki 

lau-Caluwba. 

Iwipps'— Crows, 
.biaqnl,  luaaDT-Santce. 

iMktlt,  luatrUu-Ss 
Uahtjiiahi  '  -  '  ' 
lui-Obapie 


luhiuki'-naliiiia. 
Itali-lKhisaliji=(;b 


na^Tao! 


im=A 


iVii 

IUli.l.iaiii»e. 

Ilalu  raUha-alfo,  Itdna  UpoUcl— Tukabati'hi 

ItaipamioiL— T  ta  oihui  eo  u , 
Illiiii,  Itaaar.  Itinrir  llii 
lt-tiui.|>i-p«-C!ieyeni>p. 
lt-lu.U-|ial:nia. 

ruwl'-EUiwall. 

ItailpelM*,  Itaripto.IUriptiwa.  Itaiipka— Sana  A 

Itaai  btoo-a  Eca— itazliwlio. 

I[ctiiai-KiiI<-hnkuU.'liln. 

lUhi  meliDtm-(-h<^uetiuevl, 

It-shit-a-bod-ah-'Dlliiiikuia. 

ItnehdUiih-Ha-lLlGba. 


Urli'tuwa-lierlesni. 

U-^u-  teihltha. 

t*  (Ua  lUnnhig— llefhiRhaBetanhan. 

ta-xo-liegnu 

Ldnl  -  Miolilkhwutmetllnne. 
It-kach  lit.  It  ki^Wnln,  It-ka-Iji,  ItkaiUt,  Itk^ 

l«t,  IlM'dlIi-Kul.>hiiktil<-htii, 
ItoaUa-TauLtn. 
I-to-shH-IUcba. 

IlskahUu.  Itakaqtlu-Iloluikhtlna. 
ttad'a-Kcnuta. 
I-tMi'-U-Siintee. 
ItiiiihUa.  1  tai  ■!  pi  ta-Slkilka. 

JttlUoii,  tWUn,  IWUd  BttUk-Itlbliiic. 


Itjmal-Allianuuiii  1 

^-■i«l-pt-ah£-8ikiill 


;.1ik*->pl-iila—  A  igT<pa  Luma , 
iiluki^-Tulutaa-k. 
manaa,  lunanE),  laraaaga— Taweliult 


Inifl  d-atani  -  Compyn . 
liira(«B= Tioga. 


1  vitti  tal  nOi'  pak'  ElevlqTmlpahig. 
IntMtinia.     Itlcaehna.     Irl-Ca^ahiuo,     tnl 


Ijakba-  V  align  ii. 
lfyi-k[=  =  AHlvi.,, 


I-jriu-Iyia. 
IjBUOM-n*-  Novaho. 


JACOPIN KABASA 


i^"n: 


JkEainD-KswIkuh, 
J»ibuiBitu=  <ii>l  ban  ipl  1  w . 
Jik«h«lgDH-  A  ]i.-bi!d^>m  ■. 
■JftJu'i  people— NLIeiunne. 
JifcbntbaUi  -  Yak  utt  I, 


■une  LoratU-LoretU'. 

lOuu,  Jisinila  Apuhea.  liiuiU  Aptwli*.  JiM- 
riilft  Apuh*a,  JiwiUvretf  Jleirillae»  JiBUrilla 
Apaehet.  Jieouillm  Apmvhe,  Jifikorie,  Jic4rillft, 

JinriUa  Apubu-JIOkTlIln. 
jnBeye-HlapblHko. 


i-Cambujaii. 


Jtmn  BoT—  niaplilaka, 
• ^-HulauDlIc 


'"•?•-' 


i'-ToIlkawa. 
^luila— SerraiiH 

Ja^i'tni-ZhsriiKtii. 
Jaiui    1t«iio. 
JuofiuLpa—  1  [iiiiii. 

Ja>^*aqulH-a^'>— Z I 

Japi«a-Yapl«Tii. 
laplel-Japul. 


JMMctf,  lunate,  Jufesfie,  Jukiili^Tiii'iK^w. 

Juqu^ia  =Tiuibegec 

JitD£rUiiiijawBe=-Vnl('U('cihiiy<Hiiiuc. 

Javpin— Weape  meor. 

' .,i;v.n«=Hnv«H.,p«i. 


Ja«B^«.,l., 

Jeee-AiB. 
JenrUU^JIoarilla. 


JvdaoM'- J  eda  k  i 
Jediuk-flliedlai.'. 

letaiua-Tuwa. 
JaUah-SatlitMii  Faini 

lemaa,  Jemea,  Jdinea,  J 
leadHtike  -  Vend  csui  I 


Ilnondacea-Un. 
JesaiiilaUMH--T 
/oisBUwaiir..-^ 
JunndadHi-Ti 
leqauhea  »  K  nw 


le.  Jeeiiietau=Knn 


Johs  Dayi,  Itha  Dar*!  riTti 

JalllU>pu-IJ1(ilop<i. 

JoBCoapl,  JtnBopibi,  Jenfi 

JgJuS~H«'i"ll'.'"'  ■ 

JoBJenoaU-Siiongoi^iH. 

Jimkti-CliankiilK. 

lonimtadTiiaco  -  Tlonon  lal 


I  JcTl-ra 


a-U[Nit 


JoT.aii-y..iu8n 

Jibta-Uk'U. 
I  Juaoanah  ^nauBe-TaVTakon 

JaalaUoAIfulalJ 
I  Jaal'pi— Wiilpi. 

Juu  ttilirlra- Tallin. 

jnoUniB-Uchiiiiu. 

Jnnlantaa.  Jiweliiiiia—J  iiKrl 

JA^-?enati!kn. 

Juke-^iuke—  Yilg^liiumc. 
Jumaaeaa-  Pin- 

jDiBliiuaTaTiri- Viilili 

JameM~leme~ 
Jomp*™-  Ch  I  ppowft. 

Januhotaaa—  una  ii  h 
JuBcaa-THi  II  tiki  bill 

Juaatre— Tujlqui'. 


luparivi  -■  Shi  pH  ulu  I 
lapea-DIIsaluinB 


Ui°f" 


mcXarame. 

,  Joikwaofume-NlpfMlng. 

Jntjeat-Ulp. 
I  Jyao-tjro-ti!  OjkB-.!<Hii  Juan 

Ka  aeka-  Kake. 

Kaaiic  en  et,  Kaady  cR-te- 

Kl-ai=  Konelfl. 

Ka  AnjiiD.  Ka  Aohiu-  Khiiu 

Keapd-Tiierto. 


KANKfiNi — KATHLAPtWTLE 


Kaakiiiiit,  bnkiiiut*  k«it(B(-  K : 
Xuik  ■um'«U«ni-nklii»iraii 

K"n.dii«i^'Klnii'i*M»^»"Kl' 


Ki'nSglli'tlliii'-KnllHpt:!. 


ElkBsinuiA-liiU  -  'l-Knii 
Ekjiii-n'-WB-KanwBi 


KuiUi-K)aw>i  Apaclii-.  I.lpnn. 

Saifinla^ukHtcmnt—  Ksagl'J )  l 
XkBDut-DAO—  Cauff  n  tin  vragi, 

Zvai-efi^  pefOKkB—  Kan^htiilMiiiiri,^ 
Ks^-TUlu—  Kmiuh  <  y  aba. 

XwKkhlt-raboklu. 
Eig-ki'-imi— A<  ikvawnl. 
Xuku,  Kftokiu^C-AbokU, 


^-T-*".  Kaau— quuiHW- 
Xualiii'lsiB.bpaUiuii-Kaiwvbli'hlD. 

X'i-Bala|i-K1nwitA  uw  )ie. 
Zap-W-a>iiuCIan. 
Zagluw-  Uoiiiul('h<M>r>. 
XirvBailn  •.■lam,  Tuerto. 
XtpsEB,  Xapo'jk-KapoIliB. 
Xa^rn-SMiitH  num. 
SapoHweka  -  K  upklpcoc  k. 
'Xa-po-Bu,  XapaU-  KapmlM. 
Xafod^  C&pute. 

iXappa  Ak^iea,    Kappat,   Ktppawt.  Kappmwi 

IUq:«.n>.6'-Kllk^m,nu, 


Kuuikiiwifi.    Kirukeu,    Xani 
Zt-ruch  kidvtu-  Kiiyif-bkidvUii 

XvbmtTOBj-KiirhBtinnn). 
XArbavfluhriJaiif  b  =-KlirbrtWiL'iir 
-■— '— jd  .  K 11  rli»0  unni . 


Karqaladi 


giuitau-Ki 


raniHiiJt-KnntEUlt , 
ltu.w»-«.-At*inltL 
KMKtakwIitdiB*'  kJtg — <  itf^aki 
Kutha  DDD-- Cbu-ksHX  _ 
Eaianoak — K  Agiwr^uak . 


Kaihipukla,  Kaihii 


Ea>hib-ukli 


I'd^ia^  Ki 


.UiC^ifaa-Ci 


Kukironu-TusH'iinirii. 


i-Ktuiksskta. 
u  Ub-U  -"HasI  I  nd  Ing. 


S'aaq'afue'di,  EaHjakne'dJ- 

Xa>qlU,Xa>qalai— KarkaKkb 

Kuquiunipa—  K  akf  noD  Iml^ 

JCiaqnauqiiUi—  K  as  kiuk  In. 

T'TI".  Kaiaan  B  ada— Kmi 

UiHT*.  KuHvt'-i— Kadohadac 

lt»MM«hai»lnt,^gii*UManM.   - 

ZaHils,  Ku^f-Kujlol. 

ZuaitiUa  -  SabdaloCo. 

Ku-u-Uk-dlt-  ICiishelanne. 

ZiHv^Mdi-  KwikakoHll. 

Sum  klcanL  X-aaUk-i-iUBi-DHiynahl'laM* 

Zutaxi'ida-lB— K  usUtbL'kdaan. 

Ki.' WlPii-BW-WiiUakl. 

Xiina^Ciuliwab. 


KatirlliUa  -  K  ari|ii>iil> 
Kuiko-ToiiksHH. 
Karkidia^Kiukrukln. 
K>rkinaDpiili--KakIiin 


Xiti(hankiki-  A  leiil . 
Kataii'tqrtaiDf — Gil  laf 


Kataikat  mlooto-  KaUiR  ki.  - . 
X'a-t  a-ffltliiii.  Eat'a-iritl»-Ka< 


Ka^Iak-t>-M«dUrUUK. 

Xatkl-Kahtal. 
Sa-U-kaa-KloffnApu'liF. 
!X4-'  Cft-ri'-krM— Ca  1  tamuf  im. 
Xatanbalu-  Ca  U  wbH . 
XiU.tli*-Kii>uMApach>.-., 


X'a-Uh6  (sCtiM.  btolw-OtllBi 
Xaf-oh4  =  Kiit«iilgl.^ 
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Kftthlarem-i  Kathlaram. 
Kftthlexnit-Cathlamet. 
Kathlendamo— Kalindanik. 
Xathtippecamaiik— Ti  pp<.>can<  k'  . 
Xa'tihoha.   Ka-tith-tya,   KatUtya.  Katitya->8an 
Felipe. 

Ka-ti-ya-ye-mix-i  KutaiiniikN. 
Xatkwaltu»  Katk  waahltti. 
Katlagakya^Shahala. 

Katlamak.  Katlamat,  KatlammeU-(^athlamct. 
Katlaportl— CathlarKUlc*. 
Katlendanikat=>  KaiindHnik. 
K-'at  nas  had'ft'i-iKaadiiaaN-hadai. 
Kato-Pomo"'  Kato. 
Katowa^Cherokeo. 
KltMhadi»  KaU'adi. 
KaUkil,  KaUkill-('atHkilI  Indians. 
Kattacmjut*-  Kattak. 
Xattahawkeet-  Kitkehahki. 
Kattanahawt«i  Kutenai. 
Kattaning^  KittanninR. 
Kattarbe,  Kattaupa— Catawba. 
Xatteka^ Kiowa  Ai>aohe. 
Kattera^Tutelo. 
Kataku  =-  C  ha«taoaMta . 
Kaua=  Kuwa. 
Ka-aay-ko=  Lacuna. 
Kaa^hnawaafaft=- Catiffh  na  wafca. 
Xaaia=  Kawia. 
Ka-aui-a=  Kowina. 
Xaoitchin,  K'au'itcini-<?(>wirhiui. 
Kau'-liU^CowliU. 
Kaainaingh=('omanchf. 
Kaamanaa|f=>  Katimanang. 
Kaunaudatage^  ( ^anadayta^ca. 
Kau'q-wan=  Kaukhwan. 
Kaut=C<Mts. 
KaouM-^  Kantia. 
Kau-ta-noh— Contahnah. 
Kautika  =  K  i  til  h  wa. 
Kauvuyai™  Kawia. 

Kauwetsaka,  Kauwets«ka^  A  ka wenttthaka. 
Ka'-u  wiin-wii— -  Khu. 
Xau-yai'-chito=>  Kawia. 
Kauzau=°  Kanwi. 
Kavagaii=  Konyam. 
Kavayot—  Kawia. 

Kavea,    Kaveaka,    KaTerong   Hntet,    KaTiaeki— 
KaviaRmiut. 

Kaviaga]nate=>  Kaviaza^^int. 

KaviagmuU,  Kaviagmyat,  KaTiaki-iKaviaKmint. 

Kaviawa«h-i White  River  rtt>. 

Kaviasaffamute,  KftTi&sft' femat-»Knvia»ij^miut. 

Xavracniat,  Kayrchiaa,    Kavrechiat,  Xavrldat— 

Cahokia. 
Kavwam-maup-i  Kawia. 
Kaw=>  Kan.sa. 
TCiiwa~"  Kiowa. 
Xawahykaka,  Xawaflikaa,    Ka-waik'.    Ka-waiki', 

Kawaikama,      Kaw£ik4me,      Ka-waik'-ka-me» 

liaguna. 

Kawaiko-Sitximd. 
Kawaikome-i  I^aguna. 
Kawaioknh-i  Kawaika. 
Ka-wai-ra-ohi-u«- White  River  Ute. 
Kawanii'Byi— Kawanuyi. 
Kiwin'-ur&'tiinyl-  Conorow*. 
Kftwiptbikfni'kif  -  Uawababigani  kak . 
Kawat-i  Kiowa. 
KawaUkint»  ( 'owiohan. 
Kawoho-dinneh=  Kawchodinno. 
KaweliUk-i('4)wlitz. 
Xawerkewotohe^c:  Kawoltnkwnctia. 
Ka-wi'-a-tohao  Kawaiisu. 
Kawiohen— Cowiehan. 
Ka-wi-na-han :- Si  ksi  ka. 
Kawiahm  =-  K  a  wai  isn . 
KawiU  TalahaMi-  Kawita. 
Kawitohen=(V>wichan. 
Kawitahin-rowichaii.  Salinhan  Family. 
Kawit>kina=- Cowichan . 
Kawitunaliki=>Tchatkasitnnshki 
Kawi'yl=  Cowee. 
Kawkiaa=(^ahi)kia. 
Kawi^agmjut:»  Ka^uyak. 
Kawn3rtu*°  Kawita. 
Kaw-welth^i'haahl. 
I— Kawita. 


Kaw'-ii^KaDaa. 

Ka-xi— Crows. 

Ka^ft'okldAtaB-'  Kayaahkldetan. 

Kayafoas-i  Kiowa. 

Xayalia'ffe'  =-  Cayahoga. 

Kayakshi|^Tikv-i  Kaiakaekawik. 

Kayamiahi-i  KiamiKha. 

K'aya'nf  =  Kayung. 

Kayawayt-i  Kiowa. 

Kayayak-i  Kaguyak. 

Kayeghtalagealat-i  Coreorgonel. 

Kayin^haf a*  Mohawk . 

Xayiatin  <- Kai  hatin. 

KayjcoYtkie^  Kake. 

Xayo'kath,  Kayoku-aht— Kyuqnut. 

KayooM  -i  Ca  y  use. 

Kayowa,  Kayowe'— Kiowa. 

Xayoi^aws = Cayuga . 

Kayo-woo  «  Cayeguas. 

Kayowil—  Kiowa. 

Kay-tsen-lia-i  Kalhatin. 

Kayufiiaa=  K  io  wh  . 

Kayocue-OBO* — Cay  uga. 

Kajml^Cayusc. 

XaynM  Creek— Cayoofih  Creek. 

Xaynses-i  Cay  iwe. 

Ka^ynwa—  Kiowa. 

Kayuzes—  Cay  ua<;. 

Xayyhekwan^eh-i  Kayehk  warageh. 

K'9a-'«=Kthae. 

Kokl  tana^Kulchana. 

X^B»Kdhun. 

K9e'-lut-U'-)flaa«'-  Kthelutlitunne. 

Kchaljkaffn^jat-  Kaltahak. 

K'chi-ga-ffong'-fo-i  Kchegagonggo. 

K*oiwak'oiwa-Kshiwukshiwu. 

K'9o-^'-me—  Kthotaime. 

v0fi"=>Kdhun. 

S*9a-na'-ta-ato^'  ^ibmS-i  Kthunataachuntunne. 

K'9a-qw<s'-)ttnni-i  Kthukh  westunne. 

K*9a-qwIo'  ^iinni— Siuslaw. 

K.9u-qwiit'-tiinn<-iKthukhwnttunne. 

K*9a-t«t'-me-tM'<-tat'-tAa  -  KthutetmetMeetut- 

tun. 
Kc^Kekin. 

Kealeeceea-i  Kailaidshi. 
Keatd6a»Keya. 
Keate,  Keati-Kiatang. 
Ke-at>  T'anamint. 
Keawaks—  Kawia. 
Zea  was— Kiowa. 
Keawaw—  Kiawaw. 
Keawayt=  Kiowa. 
Keawe,  Keawee— Kevauwee. 
Kea- wit-ait— TlauitaiK. 
Kc-ax-ao—  Kiyuksa. 
Kebikt—  Montagnais. 
Kecapoo-  Kickapoo. 
Keooaiea—  K  ichai . 
Keckeel—  Keehayi. 

Keoho-fomiiio-wiiiiao-waf ,  Kioktelmv  Wea^^ik 

—  Kiu;higumi  wininiwug. 
Ke-oke-ae-bo-win-in-o-wof ,  Ko-oke-ae-bo-win-o-winf— 

Kitchisibiwininiwug. 
Ke-obe-wan-dor-foniaf,  Keeb-o-waoB-daa-fa-mink— 

Ketchewaunaaugenink. 
Keeki— Luisefio. 
Keokiea-Kiehai. 
Keekia-  KIchai,  Luisefio. 
Keobtawaagb  —  K  itcha  wan  k . 
ZeckkekBepoUa— Kickenapawlin^ 
Keoopet— Kickapoo. 
Kedi-Huna. 
Kee-ark-sar-  Kiyuksa. 
Zeeawawet—  Keyauwee. 
Keeobert-  Kichai. 
Kee-chea-  Kitzeesh. 
Seeoki,  Keeokiea- Kichai. 
Keecbik-Kilchik. 
Kee-cbia—  Kitzeesh. 
Kee-cbum-akai'to,    Keeebum-akarlo  —  Kitxiingay- 

lum. 
Keechy— Kichai. 
Keegbik-Nikhkak. 
Kee -bit-a&.  Keebeet-aaa^  Crows. 
Keejik-Nikhkak. 
Kee'-kat'-ai- Crows. 
Keek  heat  la-Kitkatla. 
Kee-kik-tag-ameuU-  Kikiktak. 


KEEN-ATH-TOrX — KEYaR-HWOTQXT 


1,  Xoathntlth-KIUallB. 


SM-akt-«l>--KLruks 


^-KutwIuV. 

X*-(*-bsc* — K  Icknpoo. 

Xnnnla  -  K  aieiLal . 

Sailgtiiwik.  Eicictawnik.  Ktclktewik- KlkWgiik. 

KitlktnriHiant-  Koglblciuiisemii]!. 
Z*fiklawTiik- Kf  b  uun>  li . 

Tarokhtgwik-  K  ik  lUKUk . 
Kudniu-  K  lekapoi  I. 
Kih-chn-wll  t-  U  ua  [tno. 
Xahk.  Sfbdu-KiikE. 


biUjib-KsilaMnlil. 
SBinudfl^bili—  K I  tinpe. 
X«Uit-b«-  l>c]'od»hol, 
XeiuAtohfliAa,  Ktliikftloh«wma~C: 

S*£-Kake- 
Z»-k>-klu-Ktklsllu. 
Kd»]iu-Tlkwii1iu. 
Zikapn,  Kekipn— KlckupoD. 
X*  ^taii-NiiniaiiM, 
JCakaanwc-  Ktcktpno. 
Xikifa^ta-KHke. 

Sl-JU-aB-EIT-  KCktOBKB. 

XikerunaB-  iwugu— Nl  i  ilaBlIlB. 
~  ■       ■     —TiUrilL 


bU-unt-  H  hIbuI. 

XaUaHog—  Kh  1  [*»! . 

bl-MU^iht-  EoLvmaht. 

ZaUar-MakhrlcIicl. 

Bl'U-TlelrlinK. 

X-dU^'mth-  KelaraubL 

Xri-iit-stli-KLliiiMl. 

Xuiliwln-Ohemehllcl'! 

Xenuolt,  Znnmuit— Karuinit, 

XiBM  ni  U=  Klmsn  u1 1 . 

Xa'Di-Kntnali. 

XuBbAU.  KflnalHS'-NoiTldifcwuck. 

Imi^  Kcnuui.  Kuil«''Athai.ii»3<ii    f 

KiiBlakliuUnu. 
XtDBi'teu.  ZenutHi,  Endtte,  Keniiiiir, 

jut,  KsBAiiC)  KvBsiiM— KniiLDkl^'>Uu]ji, 
XuaiHr— AthapaMaD  Finiily. 
Samtier-  KnBlAhiiUna. 
Xa-Ba-s(-osBi-t4aft-  Keuapai'omu^iim. 
IwM-KnaEaikRnlin.. 

Xuatk  tal  n-  Kinulilolah 

ZaaaT,  KanaTnn,  KaniTil-KniiliikliiiUna 

XmUDsBki^-  KliiBSlngeFg. 


;,  Xeuaetrtc  ludiau,  1 
NorrWat'Work. 


luki-NorrWat'Wc 
Kenaadaaeant  Kanj 
XRHBTak-Paugwl. . 
Xa-B«uhar  *«  Eenozhe  - 


Keyauww. 
i»-ki)prin.>. 


xa— KlfUkn. 
»r- In  hi  pish  I. 


KaRhl-Ktchal. 

iBti  ram  11)'. 

TnbaluUtHl. 


.^    -loprlno. 

^    Kaahonj- 

Kartaai—  Luuer  Kutonal. 
Xaaoaeaaa—  KlahkakoD. 
Xaahua-Kluvmb. 
Kaahpunwltk-  K  enoogwf  t. 
EwkiaSai-  KaakaaVla. 
XtaUattoniik-  KeakiMk»nk. 


Ka^nsfwltaBl'k—  KeaiiuoKw  1 1- 


w-tha-KJiipokDtlia. 
r*ltaBl'k-Kea|>- — 

-HakhelcbeJ. 

isan  Piiniil;. 


Veteli  ewaaodaaniaiBk — Ki'l^hi?  waliTid  bokchId  k 
XvloheyM,  Katahin'Kichal- 
Kf  tchiflBniBa--  Kitfbltnuni  ^ 
Xj-ubTniu  KitiUp-B-bius-KKhlMUBn. 
KttcUiinnt'TlllcuL 
r_._f i_L-_j____.__  ■  x<?lcheif aumJBHgwjliik. 


k  'v'tfg  hit  tan-KeUcobltlan. 
Kethepacanoank  -  Tl  ppu«tinc 
KrCli  o-wan-doB-jeB-rag-  Kflc 
KplliciB>canD&k,  Kvt^tinlotniu 

K<t-k>k«h-Kllketuihl<. 


a.  KmabakB- Norrldgewock 


ItDgiitniiut=  KonRlk. 

Sinhuikii-Tkaiiluitkl. 
kinicajal-  KlnsUk. 


ihlin.  Kenka.  Zanklia— KithBl. 
r-hwstiat—  Kef  eniwotkiii. 


KEYES — KIK-THK-SWE-MUD 


Ktwnnkv-  Kowre  E>k  1 . 
InHx-Keuhe, 
Zrvt-Kil  Oamisk-  K  f  wo  I  nj 
ZnllBCik-KlnlugiUl. 
Kl»'-i-i'heahlifl. 
KhuuUrikliiiii'UiiB  -  A  It-i 

iiiiuibiiUii*,  Khmkhatsawu 
Xhiluni-riullnrn. 
K]ulUt;a  Tillife^KalUI 


du— Kairi'btxUiina. 

Zlim-teha-tattini-  Kawcli(i«ottlne 
ZhitnatBD  Ch  -  KA«ak&ksl. 
Kbitnkt  TO-  WlDiii  n. 
Zhatpi-OotCiiii-  Kawcbodiane, 

Khealpilni  -  K  en  i  nil  In . 

KhianiUiiMliu  -KktmianlKaiiu. 
EtaignoaUMbrnDSH.     EhianuUtiii 

Xhlil^u^TlcMlnic. 
KhocDUinds-'KliUKiillllIide. 
ZlicgU»ih<M=  HuU'iiu  wu. 
KhMuihtianlik,      XhtouoliUoiiUk 


Xbetitktkit.  KhgtUlcskiU.  KhslTlukit-  Kulll. 

ZhDDlprniiLi^Khiilpiiiil. 

KhnniiinUindE-  K  hnnxiDIni^" 


Zholiilchicit-KhullRic'lilkiil. 

Konlln-ili"=.Tal)ltBii. 
Zhut-B-niL    KboiM-nlta-Khwi 
ZtiaUiw.  EhBtuD-Hiitmutcn. 


Zu'utin — Kechlpauko . 

Ziibufci-KlabataB. 

Klibsln-  KialMha. 


Klnkima. 

- l-Klnlptiu. 

XUUIah*.  Klalnhiei.  Ku]«|<wa.  KiilMa,  Xlilfla, 

EiiAUcH-KBllnldKht, 
ZliUfuitiit-Kalnlik. 

XUU«i-i,EiBli«.  Kii>litM.Zi'a~li'j>*-KiilUl<1ihI. 
Xiall.nk-^K!3«tX^  ^ 

Xiuamana— (JalllnoDlPro. 
Kii'-UB'Wa-  KH'tiipBiian. 
Xl-B'ul-Ksl, 
XUaWU-KTnniwm. 
XlapahB-QuBpaw. 
X'ifp kwai aa.  E'lBp-kwii-nirkwe. K'Up kwBi BB- 

kSa-Olo  CaUMii*. 
XiBBH*,  ¥linrinhiiinria    Fniirrr 
XisUcmntt '  K  la  U  gml'i  I. 
Xiatan,  Klatso-iroyalenM. 
XiateDOB-  KLaUKmiut, 
XlattBUB-  Kn^klioUna. 

Xi'-*-wiriii"T^Kt'>KB. 


.  SicBpou,  CiU|iB>—  K< 


Xia*-I^<i—  K  ciprl 
Zlkori- Qui  burl. 
XleapMa.UMpe<ir 


Xish^Kiflial. 

KiibBCB  -  earn  hOKH , 

Sidunaiak.  Xlehaaadak-KliihkBk 

ICichapau—  K  io  kab<  ><>. 

Kieha-Rfchal. 


EistikacneiBk,  ElsbkukancUk-Klflitakaii. 
KicliUK»-<l]lnQlP.. 

KichUvaa,   KlehUwane,     Kiobtawasfb*.  Kiahta- 
wwu.      XicbtiwiBcli,      KJabUwuffaB-Kllcba- 

li '  Ji-ku'rtc  -  W  i  r  hllo . 

KlekibBWB  -Kishknwbawee. 

KickBpoo-K1«r<iki>thn. 

KickapiMiDf  tbtpralila-PrHirlii  Klvkipoo. 

KiekBpooR  af  tbn  Vvrraili'ia—VemiJlhiTi, 

Sick-B-pon-«-wi  TovD  — KEckajiouj^wL, 

XlekapsDi.  KicUpM-  Kinkaiua. 

Kick-iB-tH-KlkMilI. 

KicktBtH-  nilnois. 

KickUwaic-  Kllf  bHtrank. 

KieknaUU- Kikiaim. 

KioliDbH-  KallHl'lilit. 

Klsaacom.  Kluapau.  KlssBoni<-Kli:knpoo. 

Kietanaa-  Kllrhawank. 

l3-di<h-ra-  AtqiielUn. 

Kiddax-Skfldans. 

KdJOMlBBt-  WIt-lllU , 

Kiddik-KidnvUk. 

Kidikaiia-  WlL-blla, 

KleebH-  Klchul. 

Ki'ktiCBk-  Klklatcllk. 

Ki«wu-ravi»e. 

Klauia'a  TtlIa(c-Wii«Bliiuii>l. 

KliUac-KlmaiiE. 

FJitawb-Klctuir 

Ki-cvab-KUiwB. 

Ki-ial-t**l-l>  -  Wotlata , 

Klp""i  KiiBn»*,KiM»>-  KaJguiL 

KiiatBlmTat-  K  igii  tBKiiiinl. 

CibtUwkJihBaaBD-llliuiilA. 

slcbflisuta-  K  Ik  Uupa  k. 
Kifbtmn-LLI'-  '- 


KifUkktBcmyDt  -  ECijil  k  latiini  ut 
Xi^tu-kiB  Baad-KtyuksK. 
Kih4toak--(Jiilloloa. 
Xi'U-KliiK«gan. 
Klbigouu-  ['nalatka. 

KihoUak  -^ut  j  iilm. 


EfjBtaJ^BsJuUa,    Kijitaifmub 


I,  Klkabnu.  KikaboD,  Kiki 


Kikapan.  Kikama,  KikBpi>ot= 
ZikipsuiBsi-Kli-kiitxiii;""! 
ZikapaoB,  KikapSa,  Kikareoi, 


Xikapsni,  KikapB— 


uak,    EicbaaipliiBlwak-KIChMlpl- 


KlkiBlJTi. 

Kikhtacbsiik.  KlkhUBtank-  K I  k  laimk. 
KitbtS  iBit-  Eiwhiipm. 
Kikiallla,  Klk  l-i 


KikkhLafamute^  ]tfkk)ituBrntitfl->KikiAk 
KikXhDlnnaiDM.  XiUihwlnffBmDla-KlkulkBk. 
Kikli»kliBkBk»tf-KiHilintl&. 


I  Kik-tba-m-Bud-Wa] 
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KIKWIBTOQ KtSHAWm 


tUtwitUa  -  Kl  kiiislo  t. 
Xlk-vuB-TH>Kik. 
Kiluneucu-  KllimHutH 
XiluniHki,  KU  ■  DM»,  KU 


4,  ElUtiH-  KllnllkH. 


Kil>w>lik>~  Kklubdamix. 
m-onh-U-KlIluhU. 
KUcliUdi-  Kilf  hlk. 
Kilnt-TBlmalllBIi. 
KUcnnh- Kltwluswli. 
Kl3ui4s-SkldcgBle. 
Xll-tau-Knnf  •  Tmn-Kllhecburah. 
-U-tur-Bar'i  tou-  ICilh«ner. 
'iaLluldsht, 


XlUn-l 
Eltig 


Zil  kut-hmde-  Hlgab 
XUk>t-T!iiiD»li'  -' 


uthHlu-KIIInilhi 
Buck-Kllibuek'nT 
ClDMBj-NltoUlka 


UU>-Uii<>li(-.lnkiJlLeT>iinHh<i. 
ElUlUDHUI.    Zmiiunou,     EiUlitlnnai.     Kl 

tini,  Killiitiiiov,  SUIutifliMi,  KilliiEiBoni. 

Uatlniiiu,  KilluC^-Cci.1'. 
XiUiwukmt,  XUUwitalint- KsIhw nisei. 
Etll,an,vhu,  Xilloou.  XJUnwltM-KtluMiil. 

KlUnii-KmuilH. 
XUlHtui-KiluWil. 
mi  jniulu-  r  illuDook. 
KUootH-KiJuMil. 
KU-PU'liiu-  K  Ilpanliu. 


ni-puJii 


mkoi  tq  -  K  i  muult, 
unaakuwiok—  Kani 


KuBfuuata^  it  Inak^ 
Slnaihi-  Kiiiili«ml  ut. 
fiuhl-pUka  -  TODkBWa. 
KUi*liinicik=-  Klni^nee«g, 


»-lu.  Ziunlu-  Kltlskdunii. 


EUucntciuiuBt— kl  n«:n  ORH  k , 
Kii»gBaciiuut=>CineKiiiik.  Ruzboin 

Xlsi  i-ghu,  King-B-Ui— Klngegnn. 

KiB("<wnr-|  'f owii  ^Tits^'Hran-iii.. 

KiS«^Sk  =  KlnKiktX 
«logir«y»b'i-0>y  Hu.ijrw  Tiiwn. 
ZiiiKhJkk-KiD|(lak 
ZJii(i(uiiut<=Klngegan. 


lUk-  Klnglat. 


Kimlxki'  Kt 


Kinik-Knik.  , 
K'iniK>l-Klutyi 
Elnik  KuU-  Klniir 


LDi»iiitt—  K  i  msqu  i  L 


, ,  KlBi*tiBawak-<. 

Xinlwrna— Klona. 

Siskale-Pui^bloMiiUdo. 

Kiakhukuk—  KiUH^oj^ow. 

linkysl-Pm-hlo  l-inuul.i. 

EiBlitiJ,  KiullUlBl,  ElBlltn',  D&Utai'dlBa'' 


ih-hu^k.  Kli 


Ll-Kfaotuu,       Kinnftte-k4UtBI 


KiTmiok-kliiik. 

Xi°ne  woolun-  Kll  Ukdunii . 
Einni  pUki  -  QuI  nnf  pisc 


Kinuiifatpllrliilk,  Zlne 


ipirinik  -  K  el  iiouchc. 


XjDBtAnftiii,  KlnitiiiBiu-=fl'i 
KiaUll-Klntyel. 
Eintcu  '1^  u'ikut — K 1  He  Ti  a  w  I 
EIbUuh,  Kiattooj,  Kliit« 


/>l>oi 


^*t*'TTt*  I  Eiflhou,  KlBhoh 
KiakikBU  -  KJHhkBktin . 
Xislw*—  KaJ  Inldshi . 
KlB  Uihla-  Klamtnlu. 
XimiEtiH-KlDwii. 
ZlBSH-Cafiue. 
KlguU-Kliuita. 

ZfstUB-KIO. 

Xiimuiui.    ZlsiuiiBu,   Els 
Wtqiudong. 

Zi'-B-vumnii-^liU)  DnmlDRii. 

KipikftTTi,  lOplkBwi.  FipjkiiakTTi—  IVukkoki*- 
Kip  au'-ik.  Kipaittvk.  KipnUk-Kipolxk. 

XiibiWKaii(h 
'Ki^ri-kar-uu. 


chagaahnMiiTt. 


L  KinBoiBB*^  EintBB] 


XilUdBBB.       EUoBkOBI 


KUflhiflBBum  ■>  K  VU^h  Igam  L . 
Kiii]h-]i4cti  li  iti-  Kll>liiMeblm>u. 
KiKapoku=  KI-ipokolliB. 

KiibLkniTB-  HuuL 
IlduiriB-Kaiaun. 
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KIBHGQUECHKELA — KIYATAIOMEUTEN 


ElihcqacgUnU"  Klsbakauultla. 
Kiihir^Klskl. 

—  ■  ■        "    -:Uthg»K"^. 

,,  Cthiduuitu^  Klfklmli 

ke=lvU"kui>lU 

ih-Biyooi-KlBhulypoiii. 
ihpufciloti.  KlihpskilviU-Kt>)i|wi:1i 
■■— '-■-,=  Kio»iAnBi'he. 
ik-KiBbtakoi 


n!k>RnkrEiilu£iiu?EukiksDi 


j  =  Ktaki. 

Ki(  Kl(htkimiik.  - 
XUkskui =KlHhkiikon. 
EiikinmiUa = Klskomllll  ton. 
■       inilM— Klskominliofa. 
"oskiisktii. 


Sunab4lllil«,  Ximelilglito-Kbililwt'ti 
Klipiiooh*-^  lahplyeoaz. 

XiipuQUB^  Klc!kHpO(». 

Kiiplu-  Kl<hplyH)ux. 
Bjapqfdp,  Ki-Bpg^ko-UiP'Klf'Tiokotha. 
EupfitBL  KUpyox— KJi^hplyiXTUX- 
KiiKSTTM^,  EiM-gi-fUM-Kish^iiHSttas. 
KluTik.  Kiulikh-lviiatiuliik. 


ZiUinlli.  Kitunlht.  KiUnuU-l 
Xit,»,ilDh-Kit<uii.i. 


..-KttaiigBlti.. 
,— Killanning. 

KiUtoU-KlLkiillii. 

XiUwu-Kltahou. 

ZitH-KtUlx. 

Xitemlhlb-KltkBtla. 

XlUhuUlth-  K I  taalthlal. 

Xi'tcku-Klchai. 

Kitelwtlib-KUkBtU. 

EtchiwmDO,  Stehiws 

Klteh«,kl*,U-KI 

Ki'-Uhiib,  Kitchlm-Klrhni. 
Kitebl(«jalcb.  IEicehicmniiok-KJti'hlR4Ji 
Kltchicui" '  oioi^*^  -  K I  Cob  imUD  IwId 
KiUtumkilt  -  K  j  III  Ingn  V 1  itm , 
Kitehiiubi-wuiiaiwik  -KlU-hbilbluinln: 
Kitebo-piUki  -  H  i  chogia  uk  I . 
EitcbtKwBDf lu^  K I  tcoBWati  k. 
KlUbD  lui- KKillu. 
Kitobapitaki-  K 1  Irh  mwUlcl . 
Eltflif^niwinuivff ->  K  ecb  i^^omme^rln 


■onofc-KilclawBiik. 


Klthuaiiik-  KIttsn  n  rriR. 
KitUtlt-KllknIU. 
Xithinml-  EKltblnml. 
Ki^ntlK-  K I  Ikatla, 

Kit-K-ihiu  -  (Ouhd.' 

D'ttkiti'ih-WkhiU. 

Kltiiut-Kiliimiil. 

XlUnilu-KlUiitniXksb. 

KltuBM- Kill  Inn. 

Xit'-kii-Ki(ki-hahkI. 

EitkuU.  Klckij*.  Eltkilt-Kltkahu. 

kt^hahkl. 


^itkiE?ki 

Kitkiht.  EitkmtUi 
Kif.k*Ji»le- 


Klikeli 


kabu. 


Xit-khaU-ih,  Xit-kbrntla-KilkHlla. 
Kit-kaoin,  ut-kiim-Kl(knn. 
Kitlwiduiu  -  KItl  akdaml  i . 
Xitlkch-duuk,  KitlBOb  dBmii-KiU 
Xitlu,  Zitlu  KilwUpant-KltUnl 
XitlkUmoi-  Klllskiianili. 
Kitlai-KJUii. 
Kltlw)]!,  Kitloi-Kltlnne. 
Ki'lSnk'q.-K'uienai.  tpper  Kuiem 


Xito«ali-UL-il'ah-  Ki  (sal  IhUI , 


nUta"  Kiua 


KiUalaa,  Ktului,  Kitaailu-liJUiliu. 
XlUjUb,  Xitual.  Kin  da  8iiv»- KIctuJ. 

XiEHiunU,  ZltH-|nklB=  Kl  tze^pi  k  la . 


Siu-^Roga,  KitS'CO-|Bav=  ki^bE»KiiWr 

KitilniuilL  Kttaipiebi^  Kltiifuhli— Kitzcftukln. 

Kita-nwh,  Situ— Kilo vata. 

KitHiu-^lcbal, 

KiUpaTDcha,  SiU-ptoDaa,  Eita-pioiu.  EiU-pioi- 

K  bbplyeuui, 
EiUpokalonU-  K  ii>hp«chlanti>. 
Kita-  pyooka—  K'-^ — ' "- 

Ki'UD=Kkhal. 

KiUumkalvm,  KiUimikalilm^KI  Utility]  uni. 

EiUwiBcaha^  K I  twiugaf  h. 

EitiwiBHoUi^  Rltwlnskole. 

Xiluk- KItAlI. 

XittauuE-KitHmal. 

Eittamuiii-iiik,  Kitlamaquqdi-'KLIIaiiiuiiiilnr 

KitCamuki.  Eit-ta-maat— Klumal. 

Kittudi-Kiluulo. 

KitUBiu,  Klttaonn- Klitannliiir. 

Xit-tTwU-CiiaiFtliewa. 

Kittic^n-Dt.  EJtto^iumi-Ht,  Kit-te«a-ni- K 


Eit-Uatn-KllllHn. 

KittMu-KtllBnl, 

Eltt-lgpa-Kltlope. 


XittiiloliU-EltkalU. 

Zlttnmarki-  K  iu  mac 

Kltto»»-Cherokw. 

ZiCuaaba— KIlutiKtian  Family,  Kutenii. 


Eitaaaimia,  Kit-wu-«Bl- Kllwtnekole. 
Kit-wanc-icb,  Kitwuaar-  KUvlngach. 
XitwauLalt-  Kl  I  wl  Imh  Ilk. 
Xit-wUl-MiU^  EltwiU,  qaolb-KltwItKloka^ 
lit,  will.  n.pat-Kltwilksbfba. 
Xitwint-iUitb,  KitwlnCdiUtli-KIIi'iiuhllk. 
Klt-wota-JaU-  KllwllglokB. 
Kit-v^kH-lf-  K II  wllkah.^  ba. 
ZitwBBCi  -  K I  twlngacb . 
ritwBsEsal  -  K  llw  in  ivkole. 

Xi^Ciii-Kitillu. ' 
Kl-ua-Sand)  Domiogo, 
Xia-alu-<H-  Shongopov  I . 
KlnkuvHkitoii^-ak  -  M&ludHi 
Kfoaai-CBiraBe. 
KiTalklsqna-  Kwnlhioqui. 
Klnliaaf-Dlat—  Kevallngunlut 
Einhawt-  K«.'l»mudluk. 
XiTleb2h-Kvlcbak. 

<^nio  Domingo. 


Ei'->o-ml— Sanln  Domll^gD. 

Ki  Ta-huuii,  £-ji-jaBi— Klyahanl, 

Kljntaigmeatm,  KljratoB-KlatagmliU. 


KlYUKSAN — KOIEHFAOAMnTB 


Kijak>u=  Klyukin. 
Eiih-OaWolt^flu. 


Kk^  lan-DaRlBi-  K  mylnngoltlD  e. 
Kk^Tipa-  Oattin*  -  Kmylnikottilie . 
Skn  ysa-EgattuBo  K  ulyilh  k  hoUiia. 
KkiHTttslun  oCUnt^Kuwehndlnne. 
Xktiir-VUt-ottiBe,  Ek|i«t'  irli-kki  s 


KlMt-up-  cialBon. 

XUetut^-Kliktldt. 

Klukunu,  KlAoktMtu,  KlaKkuniiu— C 

Kip  gfcirpuB  c- N  t  lnk;Bpiua  u  k . 

KlubiUcki.  Xlukitaaki-Kllkllat. 


EU'calU'-  KatloKDlsk. 
.  KlEhucuBt-  K I  chitk  uk. 
KliUlv*-  Klahuuht. 
KUhiiki-yiLkulat. 
KUk -sta-qiulit—  Clayoquot. 

ZUbnqukht— Clayog  unt, 
KlaluH,  Klabaiu— Clahooae. 
Xlak- wit-da-  TIalll  M*. 
Klaiurta,  KU-ii-uiti-Makali. 
Klakilama— Tblakalsma. 


.fCllkiUt. 

tlnk-NKAtikflluk. 


Elakwu-Kliilc... 
Klakwullum^Olr 

Elamui.  Klamaki- 
XlasHk*      -       " 
Klamat-I 
Slavath- 
Klamatb 


'XSS 


Ch~  LutUBii 
JiLakelnd 

ha-Yiimli 
■  -Klan    ■ 


Fsiully,  S1ia..iBn  FamHy. 


KU'maiit-KatlulKilii. 

Dasak-klMklam—  KnI  Ispol . 

ElaiiCala-Kivatsml. 

KU-w-qua-dita,  Ela-oo-qnatei— Cluyoq 

KlaBatd'UiD=Kapactilcliiu. 

Xlarkuuii'KUwklnn. 

Saat-klnn-  Ktasklno. 

Xlat  ltwi-KlaIlavr*aA, 
ElatiiI-klin=Kiil?l>ikn[lu. 
ttlatolKaoDilli'  'fl  all  ail  k  mil  ii . 
KUlrapi.  XI  stHH-  ria  U(>r. 
SUtMaaai,  K1iUfcanal.Zlatikaiua.Klati 


lH»il»n«t»-  !■  aksom  lilt. 
Kla;  oha-U'  tJBDgb  -  TbUngchadki  ne 
Baj  qonit— Clsynquot. 
Kav-fiuafa^  ThllnKChadlnrie, 
Ciiluiinmatii-  K  Irbaknk . 
XlHk-aE'-uHh  -TlkHtni'hPpD, 
CicatdifauiDt-  KleguchL'k. 
Si^tat-iCllkllBt. 


n*B-H-ka(r,  SliB-B-kat>=KD]U5o)iaii  Family. 

KUankau,  KliaTakaiu— Kllnkvrui. 

XtlciUI.  Xlickataala,  EUck-a-Utkh  KUekatat«. 

EUckaUU.  Eliekltato-KIlklUiI. 
Klick  um-ohHB.  KliekDnubMB-Tlkamchw  II. 
Elika)iU,  Kllkaut.  KUkitaa,  Bikttat,  KlLUtcl. 

JQugct-ThliKit. 
SUb^ubb—  KliiiElvali. 


EUMiBau.  EllatiBaiaa.  TUtttii—— Cpet. 


Zlo-kke-GottiBB.     Sls-kk 

ElDk«»  =  !(lii'kH'Hn. 

X)o  •on  Kgulkillin,    KIoTan  Knttchis^T 

XlswiUhia-Tlaiillala. 

Kluckwatoa,  Elookw>tsH=-KloebwBUin 
Elscqnu-Klukwan. 
Kluc,  Elut'>yilU«-KliK>. 
ElacadacaTB—  K  lokadsJuydn. 
XlOUUt,  ElOk  bB  tU-KllUtat. 
Elflk-aafihadi  >  TlukniUiAdl. 
XlDkvan-Kake. 
Kliukliu-  TJ  uskei. 

XauutaTH  >=  G  liacKl  tare. 


Enecttakimat— rh 


iikak. 


EnnJukmuC,  Eanlu]cniat«=-] 
Kii»i)i(nni  dU  =  K1  n  L'ifn  a  k . 


faltiSiui'  . 

EaikBUtiim-K 
Kuiktac'amDt-! 
E'aiq'-a-mat-  K 
Eaiataaax,  Knli 
EniatADfiatuE    ' 

Kiuna~  \  Ub  kyu  ptuu  uk. 

EiA  utEl^KwnnlUn. 


•nlat 


NtlakysiKinuk. 


EDilEiiI-  Kc 


ipk,. 


Eoailnmi'-Kiil; 

ITnuutl—  kiamil. 

-jik-WakottwiiwJlk. 

■  Kulenal. 

Kojejc-i 

aniou-R.m'Dit-'- 

EochkDir 


■"■ikJEoti  K'ik.i" 
il<iKt(«pi«Bmlat 


>-llnv 


>ii[>iil 


K'«lalpairin>ca'-l>KkoM. 

KonbiiU  iiD  Kaottctalii— KwlichnkutEbln. 


Xa|hiilaAI-  (.tnalBaka. 
EocmgllUt  Knta-  Kopumlut. 
Ko^  Eohait-  KabsU. 

Eahitk-i^uabaUka. 

Eabtofu-  Yavapai . 

EibluBj,  Eohtnaiama"  Kokyan. 


muUkiciTtokar  «  K  o  h 

SohmcngbF  «  K II  naeBro , 
Koht-aii*-  KuiiHkhoUnB. 

Koialila-Colla. 

Koianrlai-KwiiUDdlati 

KniEnEabe  -Karankawn. 

EslkbpacanBta,  EBJiafgiiiBU—  Ikogmlnt. 


Xmltu'u-  R  w  11  chBiiB. 
Zff-intiibiuli—  Kolnchiub. 
Kolatsn-Coyol 


{okallk. 


Ko'i-Titk'-CoiM. 
K-'a-kkita-  Kokall 
XikEiia'k\*  -  OU  DBBBD . 
Kakculldi-  KulEKllib. 
Kckh'  lit  innaln-AkloKinlul. 
KoUilokhtokpEniBaM^  K  uk  1  u 
KskhnBnB-ajutnclie. 
KskmalHt—  Nuwakmlul. 
Ssknmlllt-  N  u  w  u  k . 


Kd-IKS— KOSH-SHO'-O 


Xaaj  uen — Esq  u  |j 
XnUiudHnhmn 


K»-k'o«'~Cou». 
Kokok-Kochkok. 
Xakakink'    ~ 
Xo-kB-D»h  t111i»> 
Xokomiili  -  S  knCuI 


kfth  Tlllut— Kokomo. 


KokTr.nUn-Ki.n«iiEl«-l. 
Xuk-«ti-T-CMh=KnlHlIk. 

Ko-kviui'ft^  Xakyan  vinva, 
KaU&u-l 


Koljochn.  Kdlji 

KnlmakoHkr- 1 
XglDit-  ^bllluiil 

J.l«h«-.|ni«e 


KoUta  uni  -  R  DlrbnnA. 
KsUhlu-AbEcna. 
KoUiiti,  EDlMiDi-^Colrei 


II,  Kflljiuh,  XollHUau-Tliii' 


nr-Kulch 
XolonuktoTogk,  KfllaaBCanf  Dk.  Eoltu 
XoliuDliaii,  KdloAchiui.  KoloAta^Ki 
Z«l  'Dtuh-  CiLlapocjyn . 


n  FUDtly.  Kitniaginliit 


Soii>hwi=(.-iMi'lia. 
KantBTBi—  Co  n  tfl  rp*, 
Xaoiit(*-('au)[  himwitfa. 
Kanmifii  OnIcL-IniquDtB. 


b-l«k'U-qn(-Ral4;kti 
MiuM-Kivlk. 


■nWi— KiikpfiTiniiig- 


E«>l->Knn«.lc. 

Kseluboiii,  ScwUktlk-ua-Kotiwlek 

Eimlvuinniimu-  Kulvsgavlk. 
KnmtB-  Paliumenik. 
Kaani-SkeitanA. 


XanurflT  OdinatohkA—  Konukr 

Xam-bo-VanBD  Family. 
K  'g'm'iiiiiq—  KDmcDOk. 
Xomkiiitii-  KatnkjutlB. 

X  omka'tE.-  Ktnnkiilia, 
X^'o'inkTUtii-KunikyuKo. 

'KD'mHbi'ftntA,  Sampa'fii— Kl 
Kami'eki  K'in  ibyiLii — A  M  iKit 
E'o'moki.  Xo-ibaDku— L'omo] 
Za'mpuhi'lnte-Kitmit. 


fli->  Kanlagmlilt 

Xaaufi  —  K  anin  ^riu  lut. 
KenasoB,  Konuta— Cnnuilasa^. 


KoniHci,  EotuAfTDDEM— Kattm^mliLl 
Xoaiau.T.'nl^uta. 


.KUI.11W, 

K'NUnpllI. 


SiMuahpiK-  K  mi  unpl 
EoqutwhtDk-  Ko  kail 
KaqaUQi-WbUimk. 
Keig  uitoB  -  Coq  ill  1  lum . 


D.  XoaUciutoa-Kuhega. 


KOSIMO KU'KANlS'HTiKA-HANOQ* 


KMbet.  KadtHmo*,  X'gdc'i'iBae,  "'—"—-.  K 

.— ICiukwoamlut. 
""klnio. 

iU-Hnnnlte. 

Xo-H-i-ebs-  Kmouhe. 


ih-kon: 

tSpi. 


n'-B-tst'-KiMOUlie. 

Id + i'-tBo-M'-k»-  K  OMOIek*. 

Zo-ftt«ta—  Ldgu  tia, 

XMol-U-me-  KwuBBltalkhnntu 


XgUkootounnl  -  Uluui 
Xoti-Knuhla,  KotsE-i 
Xgtohitshi  -  wininivik—  Kujejewlnlneir  ug. 


rtfU'- Kill. 
XotukhotaBB—  Kun^ugeml 
Ko-tTi-U-CiichUt. 
Zotubna-Klklkuk. 
ilutaKtobianni,  kI*kM 


Kqu>Gk=  Ktiai'liiik. 

Kqii-  Tuk  'kqil  ^Khaiyukkhkl'. 

K'q»i-rii-nil-)6—  Khalyumltu. 

Eqikquto'-Khakhairli. 

X'  qlto-tUl'  -  Kbooli  Uli. 

Kqil-aq-Khilukh. 

K'qi  nuo'iflut— Khinukhtuanc 

Eqi'-U-Iu  -t'  s«-  K  faiul^ttfac. 

Kqllm-kwale'-  Khllmk  waliti. 

K  q  1«'  le-q wlf -to  -  K  h  losblekliwiitalw. 

KqUi|wuT^-ti]n-KhlokhvKirnUlii. 

E'qlo-qwH  tSimi-Cow.  KiklaWBtset.  SloiUir. 

K'q6I(-Khi)lkh. 

Ekf  dpUb  'nik^  Col  viUt, 

Kqill-litaiit'-ink-Kliul  haneh  tail  k . 

Kqii-ir»I-hiu-IChaHalu«. 

KTftmHlit.  KpiLvnu^tnt'-KLIeirareuL 

Znlnit-Ski'lloot. 
KrieliM— Ciwka. 
Kiiui.  Krio— Crce. 
Xribi-Creekn, 

E^lkaDtAlflpm^t— T'g]  ill  Innlut . 
Erlpiu>nl»miat  -  K  Ipnlak . 
Kriqi,  Xrift,  ErlatCBADX.  SriAtBoei 
Kriitino-Crte. 

K^otojla  tat.  KJiiUT«pnt— Kitcgarmt. 


Xankhml 

ZoukMAnuat—  KokKw^mlul. 

ZaiiliHiin-KolUMbBn  Funily. 

Z»-iu-TonKw,  TulkepBl&. 


«*-Koua(u>uoaa. 
Xatugbt  KsoHoUn— Kulclukulcbln. 


Staiiltwii  -Kulcbana. 
Kb-U -Dat— Kow  wml  ut. 
Xukidi-Kwahari. 
XnAl»K»>hii. 
Zu-ku-San  Marcos. 
Ztu-kiT-  KllakuJi. 
Xnakumte  en — K  ua  k  umche 
Xn>.kTi-Ba-Kwiiklna. 
EnaUn^iniut—  Kuj^uk, 


inii,  Ksntuiii— Kutenai, 

Xli-otrfiaii-Vunia. 
Xinitonua-Kulrnal. 


KswU-mi 


Kae'lfrU'U-KiulilelBla. 


ca-Kuuntu  banlu. 


Kgw-a'-uh-Ka« 

Ks-wM-U—  Kohiunii. 
ZgwM— Til  I  kepala . 
KsnliU,  Esv^tA-Ooirl 
Xsw«,  Kmnt  Bar— Coca. 
Zow-bt-tali-Kaviu. 
Xe-wilth-WiKho. 

KiISlti-CoHllu 

SowDnvHkQf  harlefof hari«—  Ko  vo^ocod  nuf  1:iat1  e- 

KawwaHyii,  KgwwtHay*,  E»vwt(«rH— Kowa- 

Xow  walUi-CluulliL 
Kg;|iiini  kvE.  Z£j^d1i 
XfrjFa-ta.  JCo-TB-'-  "■ 
Ke-jii-kDiik-lii-k 

XdrankoD— Koy -^-„_-_ 

Egnokaqk-Xaattaiia—  KoTukukhot 

XiiTii=Kulu. 

Xorlifnifil-  KOTURinlut. 

Kayukuk  (KJTar),    Koraknk    Httlimati 

KuyOkOB.  ZoTuktBiksi- Koyukukhotana 
Xo-ia-U-tl-kiit-Ub-  KotUTS. 


Kni'Umot  -  Qiielela. 
~      -  -       -   Xanlnki 

^Tulkepala. 


Kv-ja-CH,  X«-TI-te— Knyell. 


I'tka-Kotaoteka. 


Xnik- AttiU, 


KB'i-liU-Kullltali. 
XoUka-  Ka!<ku.kla. 
KallkUiiffamut*-  Kutlkluk. 
XoUla-paUa-  Qui  Ipulr . 
KalmnBh-qiii-tmh— Klnuquit 
Knln-ig-alU-quinalelt. 
KDlaikuaht  -  KolBkBOa. 


-.S3; 


KOKANUWr — K  D  Y  AKINCHI 


-KoEhill 


yik-CoanJBC 

Ji-iar — Weqiutdon 


JnU,  K 
-kwilM 


ikutb-kiitcUn-TulElEuEhkiiiL'liiii, 
'    -      XnknUi-Kukuth. 

-'    •    —  '    Bi,  Xg-kwD'-tiu  liiBBl-Ml- 


Kali-nipo.  KuluDBs- KuhlmiHp 

Knldg.  KolilDS-Kllulll'lw. 
Ku-lcei.  Ku-l»U-Kun>'l.'IB. 
XuI-hU.  sUl  -  K  ndohatlacho. 
Saiit'-klti  hlto'ian-Ti  ~ 
KuIi-UaucKiau  -  ITii  ILIi 
Xnlkiiiuli=.K()k'<lli>h. 
Knlkumlti-Kiilkuinbh. 

u  Film,  KsUapdm,  KnllinaB— Knllnpel. 

Dk-KiTtiikak. 


XuUnk-l 

XSl'-D>li-Yl<ku1nii 


iniKlo. 


Knliu,  Knl«i 
XalvornwlriifnTit:^KiilvHnAVlkr 

Xu>nu'|ui>ii>..Kim<'-Xunm'' 

Kiimbitku,  Kdtnbitaulikiil,  XnaWtwuk-Knni- 


i'ulk"p,i'i'™v"n: 


Kuwnilil'llB-  K4iiKmiLll|nii>nL 
Xun  bt^DAT-VSAll—  AmpflLho, 
K'Un-ni'-pi-n'—  K  unii  upljru. 
XUMiiCDii  -  Conn  enanga. 
Xu-pi-Uii—  KutlKPl. 
XoBolt-.  IJunahM-li»ld«gBL 
Ksnibik  balsMii-ConchB, 


Kn-tui-tdoB-KiiDBUwI. 

Ku'DD-taayi  'on  =>  I'olawa  (omi. 
XAa-AB-^'-TutilUil. 
lanwiaiMM-  KulawirhaabB. 
XddjI  it—  OoDghethiiidBgal. 
XoBjil-UJi.  Kn-Ts-Mu^  Kiingyft. 
taan-tlM— Kiinic}  I. 
Ku'-n-KiriEe. 

Xtin«i«ni-  Kuosueni. 
Ka-U''Dl»l-tl'  -KiipimKblU. 
XapKUu.  Xapi-t«dft— KuplDg^ 

XuBllwiuaB  -  Koiiairmlu  U 
XaHki'jI-Ktilaliiyl. 
Kiuointii-lnnkati  -Kwaianilkwoketi 
Xiirt.-Kurtfi. 
Xopvik  -  K  cpn  ^m  liil , 

Ku-6ku»a. 
XiiH-C<-<«,  Cteeii. 


XoAOATlWUkkl,  K 

Xiu-eki-e-tlB-  Keiche. 


unoocki— Ciucsn  wau' . 


uki~Ciy»tiB. 


Kiuluk~  Cowhe. 
Kualuk  aUtU— CDHchBThltou 
Xiuhmk  oupm-  C(>iiAbH(^rin>iapi 
Xuliik  tikpl-CiiTifbiitlkpl. 
XuihmBg-Kiu.bong. 
KiuhciulikM  -  K  uAuskl. 
Koihichust  -Va>!llc>illcbBlt!. 
Kiuh-Xi2-[T,i,|, 


XoiUTnk-KiiBllvHk. 
Kd-iI-jiiIi  -  K  ohI  putli  vd  vagal  yc 
KiulDUlu-Owlule, 
Kuikmnuiiki,  Xukuiwrek-i 
Eoik-jdl-Kiwtedl. 
Kiukalakee*-  Kiukiukla. 


Kaik««iimta. 
Kukakftutl.    . 
KaikokvuuDnU,  EmkDkTBnaDt 
KnikokTilUi-Kiwkokvak. 


Xiukfikwun='  Kiili 


-Riukok. 


Tawu,  KntkntW— Kiipkiliki 
KnikDUhawik,  KiukBtih«nk,Xiukv«fBat-Kii- 

Xu-u-tJu-ts-B*  ~  K  omtuhe . 
Kiupnn-Kulenal. 
KtuBllat-  KbhIIoI. 

XiiaU  Hbdi-kluMo. 

KlutBloaB-CiulHloeB'B  Town, 
wi'-u  u*'  }(Liiii(-  KOsoUbi:. 

TutUBl.  XlitBIli— KDt«IBl, 

Xntui,  XntanU- Kltunaban  PbdiU)-. 
KDtebBBKattBblD.Katehtkiitiki-  K  utcbBkotctalu 

Xntobiii-Yuiiui.  ~ 

XuUhiiXanthlii-.KuUhaKu(ehiD. 

Xatsiteiwliiiiiiinf  —  Kn]  bj  ewlnlnewiw. 

ia-im-wi'-lV-Kualiuwl(the. 

K-D-UJB-Ku. 

XiiMiBB.  XnUBiy-  Kiilenai 

XDtkwuila- KulliwHabkii. 

ZntUk-KoEllk. 

Xutniliii'.Xiitoiit.EBtinMbB,  XBtmuq*,  XatrniM- 


EutBhln— Kiitchin, 
ikog-HuUiiuvru. 
Blm— Kalispel. 
■DW-Utienikw. 


Xnnu- Kills. 
KDU-m-Klvukiiil. 
XuT»h»i*iaii— Serrano*. 
KuwiM'-Ktowee. 
KA-wi'-kU'ElKi-  KoakouilKl. 
Xii-we-vi^kBpai-n— VaTapai. 
Kuwh>b-KuhBl<i. 
K  DwichpBckaiiBflk — Iko^mlu  (. 
Kmrduniaa-  Konogmlu  t . 
Klu'ilBHti- KiiJiiiicdl. 
Ku)iii-kiii-!iaveuiupaL 
XuTikinohi— Koyukukbotuu. 
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XiiTiikik-Kufukuk. 

lOnlkiDtii—  KuTukukhotaniu 

XnnktoUk-  Koviiktollk, 

Jtariks-hin-  CayxiRi. 

Xojrnkaki,  2d  joxtukkl—  K  o^kukbobina. 

ZiiTiitikiM-  KuJu. 

ZuUkM-TJiukei. 

XTiecmint.  KTltcuk-mint-Kviruk. 

ZTi^tklafiibtiu— Kvlgatluk. 

Xrirolmol-Kviguk, 
X>i£h=K»Lk. 
Xfikblfunnt-  Krtkftk. 
XidBcuk-iEii(Hit«,  XvioJdiAkfDnt-- 
XtiDUfraioDta  ^  K  w  Ik , 
XTlihtl=  PngliBte. 

Xm  -li'-te'I-KwililBhi. 


KwXuII.Kn 


itl-Ewiikioll. 


Xnhidk' — QuubBnuo. 

XirititntelektikkiB-Kn'Bhari. 

XnhkfwltkrKwBkiutl. 

Xnhnt-ln  -  K  wuitlpii . 

Xwmtan  wiBwfl,  Kn'-hD-wiii-wS— I 

Kvllutl-QulnalPlt. 

XvalhiiiUu  Biadi-Kweundliu. 

ZviltUu-  R  wnu  tleti , 

Xvfklaal-KirBkluII. 

ZwikliiU-WRkMbiin  r*inllj. 


X«i1»wiiils— Kn-nkoirMiok , 
Z*i-kaU-KwiikJnd. 
XvtfcBqSmtl  'bb-Kwuk 


1—  Wnkouingoiiecli  l  wek. 


Zn-U^um  -  Snanit'ii . 


Itirvitilii.lCwutlani.  <i>*ntlnii-l 


ZnBii,  Kvtai-*i|iks,  Kwtn-Ilhiiiha-CJiiApiiu' 


i-6uawlno. 

q,  Kvi-wa-U'Diik,  Kwi-wi 


XwH-kwtlch-  K' 


Xmyo  wiawS,  Sn'-n  wiin-vfl— Kwayo. 

Xwi-ak-kili-Knmoyup. 

Xwe-ih-ksb  Bnlsh-Uoia-tnilu-Kiieha. 


Imptiiveln. 


Kw['iit-]F4b-ii>i*b=K»ehIl  muniih . 
Xntrsi*  K'-resau  FiimDy. 

Xwa'tEl>-T 

Xw'  vft-iUi  wiaira.  Kviwu  vllwa-  K>vewD. 
Kwi  ah-kBh-Komoyiic. 
KwiQhl«-innl  ■*  K  inta^mLu  I. 

XiriohlfuacojuUD,    KiriiillHiiktT,     ZwlctipigiBju 
C«D,  Kwichpak  IndlAiia-:  Ibo^nniul' 

KwifkLo^amut,  SiHf&l4(LaaatD— Kwik^ik, 
Kwi|«uuut,  ZwiguDut4=-KwUc. 


KwlntMDf]uiint«»Kvnf4t]ilafiunBt— Kyl^mUak. 

Ewiki^mLut,  KwikA^mQl^Kwik&k. 

Ewikapft  =>  CocoDA. 

"-ikh-K"'^ 

ikhluii 
Kwikhpac 

K  wikhpftgnat—  I  k<i^  mi  ■  1 1 . 
XwiUnuBgi-  K>rtko»Dok. 
K  vlkof/ni  =  L'<u  111  [lorn . 
Kwikwtmeq,  Kirik'<H'tisa=Kii#k»tcauk. 


Xwillf-hittL  XvilKhiDt.  Zwill>at.   KwlUiAak 

ZwUlu'chiBl  -  I'ol  h  Laine  [. 

Kwlulth,  Kwliiitl,  Kwiniialt.  KwIauBtl'-QsJ- 


Zwi'DoU,  Xwii-rip  wti-v 
Xwirtt'-qwtt— KlhnU'CmetM 
KwltcUa  XataUs-  Kwltohnk 


.  __    __'Ik-KwulBlthaiiik. 
Zvnlkwnl  ^NnyBkololav. 
KwU-Uie^Kwiillnloh. 
Kwfil -l>q  I'u-lk-KwallHklilaui 


XmtB  BiiU  -  fl  k  edaiis. 

ZwiU-»t«l'-«fU  Jflii'ni-Kwiiiaihlkli 
KirO^H'-lilii-  KuahelnDne. 
Kwu-t<h->a  =  Kwn1nltk. 

^■TKTKkpi  iuiiniat = K  w  In  ak , 

Zyuki^KiikB. 

Kyshtcsli  -  CByahuga, 
ZT>hnBtfat«,  Znkwilff*tg~  Koyi-rh 
Sjtkimu  X'rt'-Vi-mt-Kiiikinui. 
XjB-knisa-  Rnaklnu. 

it'Ui1(iu-k«ii-  uieiiiia. 


KTialtkoaiitita  ^  Kialdnen  uai, 
Kfiki'adt^KikncIl. 

Zy^i'iTit'i  =  KiiittB. 

Xyo')i'tniM|-Koprlao. 
Kyri>tiB»ni  =Cr™. 


KyipjHL  =  KlNtipm^bUotii^ 
Ky  uk  aht-Kyuqnul. 
Kyu'-lcttc  hltolilin-TakEllD 


I  Ky-vk'iJit.  Zy-yab-qubt— Kyui^iiot. 
Lu'liqiEnt'ali,     Li'aluinit'aiS— LuUktraBt 

Li-tp-tin'Nti  P6ice«. 
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Laboba—  Saboba. 

La  Boeo  del  Arroyo— Boco  del  Arroyo. 

La  Oanada— Santa  Cruz. 

Laeane—  Lacame. 

La  Canoa—Canoa. 

Laccaya— Saka  ya. 

Lao  Ooort  d'Oreille  band,  Lao  Court  Oreille  Band,  Lao 

Court  Oriellee,  Lao  Court  Onrille,  Lao  Coutereille— 

Lac  Court  Oreilles. 
Lao  de  deux  Hontagne,  Lao  de  Deux  Hontagnes— 

Oka. 
Lac  du  Flambeau— WaUHwagiming. 
LicsBnEmaxi;^ — Tlashyenemakl. 
Lachal-tap—  Lakkulzap. 
Laohawaya—  A  lachua. 
La-ohet-Tachi. 

La  Cienega,  La  Cienegia,  La  Cieaguilla— Cienega. 
Laok-al-sap—  Lakkulzap. 
Lacka  way-  Alachua. 
Lack-Bowt- Sans  Arcs. 
Lackweipe—  Lakweip. 
La  Cloche— Chibaoulnani. 
Laco— Lagcny. 
Lacomnit— Sekumne. 
La    Concepcion— l*urisima    Concepci6n    de     los 

Asinais. 
La  Concepcion  Bamoa— Baraua. 
La  Concepcion  de  Quarao— Quarai. 
La  Conception— Os8oss(ane,  Totiakton. 
Lacopaelet— Tlaseopsel . 
Laeota,  La-cotaht— Dakota. 
Lacquetumne—  Lakisumne. 
Lac  qui  Parle  band,  Laoquiparle  Indians— Mdeiye- 

dan. 
LaCroix—  Anamiewatigong. 
Lac  Shatac— Chetac  Lake. 
Lac  TraTcrae  band— Kahra. 
La    Dalle    Indians,    La    Dalles    Indians— Dalles 

Indians. 
Ladaxat— Hladakhat. 

Laek  que  lib  la,  Laek-que-lit-ka— Lekwiltok. 
La  Encamacion,  La  Encarnacion  del  Sutaquison— 

SudacHon. 
La'enuxuma— Laenukhuma. 
La  Estancia—  Estancia. 
La  Fallorine—  Munominikasheenhug. 
La  Feuille's  band-  Kiyuksa. 
La  FolloToine- Munominikasheenhug. 
La  Oallette— Oswegatchie. 
Lagana—  Laguna. 
La  Oattell— Oswegatchie. 
i:rgI-Hlagi. 
Lagoons  — Tolowa. 
Lagouna—  Lacuna. 
La  Oran  QuiTira- Tabira. 
Laguna— Tatagua. 

Laguna  del  Capitan  Pablo— San  Pablo. 
Laguna  del  Hospital— Camani. 
Laguna  de  Ban  Pablo— San  Pablo. 
Lagunas- Timpaiavats. 
Lagune,  Lagunians,  La  haguna— Laguna. 
Lanama— Lahanna. 
La  HaTO,  La  Hcto— Le  Have. 
Lahayl'kqoan— Yakutat . 
Lahouita—  Ka  wita. 
Lahtohs — M  et  h(  >w . 
Laich-Kwiltaokt-Lekwiltuk. 
Laida,  Laidennoj— Ka^notchin. 
Laitanes—  letan. 
La  Jolla— La  Joya. 

Lak,  Lakamellos— Clear  Lake  Indians. 
La  Kar— letan. 

Lake  Calhoun  band— Kheyataotonwe. 
Lake  Indians— Dwamish,  Lower  Kutenai,  Seni- 

jextee,  TimpaiavaUn. 
La'klelak,  La'klelaq- Clatsop. 
Lake  of  the  Two  Hountains— Oka. 
Lake    Winnebagoshish    band  —  Winnebegoshishi- 

wininewak. 
Lake  Winnipeg  band— NibowlHibiwininiwak. 
Lakhamute— t  galakmiut. 
Lakmiuk— Lakmiut. 
Lakota—  Dakota. 
Laku'-an— Klukwan. 
LA'knilila'-WAlaA  Kwakiutl. 
Lalachsent'ai6=>  Laalaksentaio. 
La  LagUBa'=>  Camani. 

LaXasiqoala,  La'iJtsiqwala— Tlatlasikoala. 
La1aaiLEla>-  Lalauitfela. 


Lilegak-  Tlalegak. 

LaLEli'min— Tlatlelamin. 

Laleshiknom—  Kato. 

La  Litanes— letan. 

Lai  Linches-Talinchi.   • 

'La'lo-algi-  HIahloalgi. 

'La'lo-kalka-  Hlahlokalka. 

La  Loup-Skidi. 

Lama—  Lema. 

La-malle—  Chelameleu 

La  Mar— Omaha. 

Lamasket—  Namasket. 

Lamatan—  Huron. 

La  Merced— Merced. 

La  Hesa— Temalwahish. 

Lamikas—  Rancocas. 

Lamoines—  Laimon. 

La  Hontagne— Onondaga. 

Lamparaeks—  DI  tsakana. 

Lamxei'xat—  Wakanasisi. 

Lana— Tano. 

Lanahltungua,  La'-na  xe'-gAns—  Lanahawa. 

L^iaxk-Tlanak. 

Land  Pitches— San  pet. 

Laneoy— Lipan. 

Lanendos— A  n^adoA. 

Langley—  Kwantlen. 

L'Anguille—  Kenapacomaqua. 

Langundowi-Oteey,  Languntoutenuenk,  Laagunten- 
teniink—  Languntennenk. 

Lanos—  Manso. 

L*anse—  Wequadong. 

•Lanudshi  apAa—  Hlanudshiapala. 

Laottsteque =Texas. 

La  Paddo— Comanche. 

Lapah6gi—  A  rapaho. 

Lapan,  Lapanas,  Lapane,  Lapaane— Llpan. 

La-Mp-poM.  Lapappu— Lapapu. 

La  Fienes  aouso  udians— Tukkuthkutchin. 

La  Plais— Comanche. 

'Lap-iako— Hlaphlako. 

La  rlay.  La  Platres— Comanche. 

Lapointe,  La  Points  band,  Lapointe  du  8(ain)t.  Es- 
prit—Shaugawaumikong. 

larong— Ponca. 

La  Ponite  Chagauamsgon- Shaugawaumikong. 

La  Poroelaine—  Metoac. 

Lapototot—  Lopotatimni. 

La  rrairie  de  la  Kadelaine,  La  Prairie  de  la  Kagde- 
laine— La  Prairie« 

La  Presentation- Osw^atchie. 

La  Puriflcaoion  de  la  Vijgen  de  Alona— Halona. 

La  Purisima  de  Zuni— Zufii. 

La  Purissima  Conception— Cadegomo. 

LftcqaLala-Tlakatlala. 

La'qaui— Lakaui. 

Laquaaeha—  Yukichetunne. 

Laq'uyi'^— Lakweip. 

Lanunan— Tarahumare. 

L'Arbreeh-roehe,  L'Arbre  Croehe,  L'Arbre  Omehe— 
Waganakisi. 

laRee— Arikara. 

Large  Hanga— Hanga. 

Large  People— Chito. 

La'ri'hta— Comanche. 

Lar-li-e-Io — Spokan . 

La  Roehelle— OsBoasanc. 

La  Rosario— Santa  Rosario. 

Lartielo,  Lar-ti-e-to'sHation— Spokan. 

Las  Bnrancas,  Las  Barrancas— Barrancas. 

La  Soledad— Soledad  Indian.^. 

La  Bone— Sonoita. 

Lli'sQ  lenox"— Klaskino. 

Lattekas,  Las  Tetas,  Las  Texas,  Lastieas— Texas. 

Last  Lodges  Kanze. 

L9  sues— Dakota. 

La'-ta-da-Dhatada. 

Latchione,  LatchiTue— Alachua. 

^t'gtt*wa<-  Upper  Takelma. 

Litflentasks— Adimndack. 

La  Tinaja,  La  Tinaoca— Tinajas. 

Lati-u,  Latiwe— Molala. 

La  Toto-Tota. 

Latsop— Clatsop. 

Lauanakanuck—  Lawunkhannek. 

Lau'iUis=Tlauitsi8. 

sfwa'k— Klawak. 

Lawanakanuck,  Lawenskanuck,  Lawunahhannek, 
Lawunakhannek—  Lawunkhannek. 


fcA'XAY IK— LITTLE    TALI9 


L^Tdui  i>priHlevtkie  -'t^dyunonrol 
Iajhu-  Lngunn. 
X^yaftbitB—  Lesam&llf. 


ililji  tbsi'- 


'l«f  K: 


t«.r-IIUlK.I-, 
~   ii(i''ldi-Skl<It'Ealv. 
r.-lllg«l. 

I'niAa-Tlgungliung. 
_t'<el  lidnl'-l-K  Ieu  het-RlIf  DSl. 

liiiliq-TleBilUk, 

tEuUn-^kaul. 

Lii-Sia. 

lUhUn  Bvid-  1HB1I. 


VmtiAD.  liAkf  VJUifen— ^ 


-Ktlac 


iHilkik 


mnsH—  Sees  wir 


I«dv  'iinikMt<n  -LunlkuhtnsH. 
XH-Blchu-ShivwlIB. 

lH<ibBi*>r-PillBKcr. 

iM-tii-tuu-Ivian. 

Xh  Pui*.  Lm  PivBHi-Llpkn. 

Ihs  nHltoch-  Lc  kw  lliuk , 

I*ft  taud-AHinlbuln. 

I«i1dbt1U«— Bhensngo. 

iMi'Tlirea  Legi  Town. 

iMicb  (ladkaii— (lachwcchnuerbEH. 

IV-hii  wdS-vii-  Utba. 

'—  n-d«Mmb-  Lclw>dMk*h, 


NlTODK,. 

1—  H  leki  ich  k*. 

lo  Utdn-  BlekaUku . 

Ickolki-Sokulk. 

(ftvlUWr^  UlcwUtsq-t^kwIllok. 

uUii-T1«Mln|i. 

U'Lqit,  Lg'LtiM-Tlbtlket. 


ril1i«. 


.,~liliulin._. 

ticnkwiluk,  Liew  kwll  Uh-LrkwUlok. 

LixukylDTw  LI  waH<  * 

li-hil'-Poncn. 

Li-uk*4iui-Tiil«ke. 

'Li-i '  killeUu-  HLckatrhkn. 

Ukvlluh.  Likwiltok- L«kwiltok. 

LilUlnqni-Lillbcque. 

Lilnti-  I.illaicl. 

LHuA  Kl  biUj  -  H 1 1  liuel  te  h  1 1  k  h . 

Liljliiit- UUnoel. 

Iilint-lnft'uu'li-i-UliraulnBu-hadal. 

Limimwi— Lalmon, 

Lintsu.  tin«Biwi— Delaware. 

Linioiuk-lLlTno». 

LinkriliriB^liu-  »h  u  irn  k 


.-Delaware. 


tinai  Unapi,  LiaBkilaapci.  I. 


enoppei.    L«ii0p«et   Lflii-Lanapfli 


OelHWRre. 
l.i.iu.I*nie-. 
tiHMji,  LsaDBBT— Dplamrc. 
Lna'i  Onak-  LIudi  Creek. 
Icpaa,  LaPinu-Lipon. 
LtHnuMi  -TepehiuDe. 
I«>l»i-C\>DiBnclie. 
LF^ra-Tlckem. 

IinOhuidiETU-ColFllle, 
LHOcBund'AUBH-SkJUwEiih. 
U,tM<m,  t«F>li-Meii»nilu«'. 
la  (cu  d«  Darati-Watopiiplnab. 
Iba)  Hnctoiu.  |l«l  lulau-Yankt 
la  Mudali— Mh  ndan , 
luMiiHnrii-MlHouri. 

1h  OsUta.  Lh  Octotato-Olo. 

Xasali-EnctnaL. 

Ia»>o.kJ-KaIi». 


laUifo  wiflWB— Lelatyo. 
lel-t  DUh  ■himoB-IroiuulB, 
IctnikiTukaiik-^TiiUAlnk. 
L>t'  tpf  fa-i^^  'ai'Kifktae — OR 


lintann-Th  lllwcbwllpne. 
'tin-tahufii-  LlQichonn. 
LiBwan-Illlnuui. 


Liptllaaea-  (.IplUanm. 
lipuc-LiFwn 

Lipaaai  del  Norte-  Li|iane«  de  Arriba. 
LipanadalBDr'Li)iatiCHde  Atialo. 
j  LipancaLlaneret.  Lipania—Lipaii. 
tipanjim-ni- Lipijenne. 
Lipaaai,  Lipan,  Lipaw^Llpan. 
Li  pijuiee  -  LI  pi  I  Inses. 

'  fflha-Su-'uni. 
L!iatl'--rii'lcp. 
littafaUhie,      LittaTatahee,      littaftiUikaa- Ltltr- 


I,  Little  Cbiaha-Cliliiliiidtbl. 
unit  ugipuiHu  -uknkflunaH. 
Little  Oisw'i  band-' Kapoxha. 
tittle  BufaolT  'RuFaula. 
Little  Tall)  baBd^lnyaochevakiulonwui. 
LitUe  Fwliik  Ihn.HiMiikbaonDkKrRJIin. 
Little  Oirt  ABBUileiBa=>llJvb«iblDe. 
tittle  Blt-chBtea-Ullcbitiulihl. 
Little  Lak«=MltiinikiLl  Poina. 
titU*  aianca^  n  uron. 
tittle  Mitim  of  the  AlneqBiu  -  W(4kailDL 
tittl*  Oiketaar.  tlttla  OalQan^OkcharndaM. 
tittle  Ookniike^OaktiistiiidxhL 
little  Onwe.  Little  Oaeafa^l'twhu. 
Little  Prdne'IndiaBe^flasruliIcIi;. 


')  kalld■.Tu<nt«- 
— an  Lake  =  K  uauL 

law^.-^wnkliudHhL 

I.  Little  TaUaaia,  LiUU  Tallaa*aoT» 
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LitUe  TelUoo,  LitUe  Telliqao^Tellieo. 

Little  Tioax=Tiou. 

Little  TowB^Tanwaiishiuka. 

Little  TJfala=Eu(aula. 

LitUe  Valley- VallecUlo. 

Livangelvas  Li  vanffobra. 

Liver  £ater  band,  LiTer-eaten=>Tanima. 

'Liwa'hli  =  Htihliwahli. 

Li-woch-o-niet-Tawakoni. 

lixti'wec-Klikaiwi. 

li-yan- to = Si  van  tc. 

Lkaiamix—  Kedlamik. 

XJcamtci'n  -  Tl  karaoheen. 

Lkamtci'nEmox^Lytton  band. 

j'ka-tco  =  IlkHt8ho. 

Lku'men,  Lku'nfBn=Songish. 

LlainparieaB=:  Ditsakana. 

Llanerot-(inhl kahili,  Otihlkainde.  Kwahari. 

Llano=-Huchiltcliik. 

Llano  del  Azotado-iTutuetac. 

Llegeenot-iDieKUono. 

Lleni-lenapMo  Dolaware. 

Lleta»Islt'ta. 

Lliamna—  LI  vmna. 

Lligunot—  Dfegnefio. 

LlTnkit-Tiiuf^it. 

Ll-mache,  Ll-mal-cheoLilmalche. 

Lo=°Lu. 

Loafers  ->  WaRl  u  k  h  c . 

Locklomnee—  Mokelumne. 

Looko='ChukalAko. 

Lockoportav^  Ltitchapoffa. 

Lock-qaa-lillaB-iWalH/4  Kwakiutl. 

Lockstown—  Log^town. 

Lock  wearer— Tsishu  Siiidtsakdtae. 

Lo-co— Tontos. 

Locollomillot— Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Lodf e-in-the-rear—  Kanze. 

Lodfet  charged  upon— Ahacbik. 

Lofka't  barrabora—  Lof  ka. 

Logan's  Tillage— Wapakoneta. 

Loggs  Town^  I>Ofrstown. 

Loh-whilse— Quaitso. 

Lbka^ne,  Lokiif/lne'  — Loka. 

Lokuashtkni-Warm  Spring  Indians. 

LolcuiU'la— Komkyutis. 

Lokulk-Sokulk. 

Loldla— I>ol8eI. 

Lolonoooks,  Lo-lon'-kuk— U)lanko. 

LoLowflq—  Kltiklnuk. 

Lomavigamute,  Lomswigamate— U>raayik. 

Lone  Eaters— Nitawviks. 

Lone  Fighters-  NitikHkikn. 

Lo-ne'-ka-she-ra—  LnnikaMbinga. 

Long  Falls— SKoiya?*!'. 

Long  Haired  Indians— Crows. 

Long  House  Town->-(?hnkafalaya. 

Long  Island  Indians—  Mettiuc. 

Long-isle— Ei'l  Kiver  Indians. 

Longs  OheTCUx- NipivsiiiK. 

Long  Swamp— Anatichunko. 

Long  Swamp  Indians— Bi^  Swamp  Indians. 

Long  Swamp  Village—  I  katikunantta. 

Long  Tail  Lodge  Poles— IniiliksoyiKtamiks. 

Long  Tom— Chclamola. 

Long-tongue-buff—  I^pttimbif. 

Long  Town— ChukHfalaya. 

Long- wha— Ton  kawa. 

Lonsobe— Tomsobi* . 

Loo-ohau  po-gau— Lutchai>o»:a. 

Loochoos— Kutchin,  I^micIkmix. 

Loo-coo- rekah—Tiikuarika. 

Lookout  Mountain— Ix)okout  Mountain  Town. 

Lookta-ek—  A  lagani  k. 

Loolanko—  Ix)Ian  ko. 

Loomnears — T  u  mn  a . 

Loo  nika-shinff-ga— Lunika.shinga. 

Loonsolton—  H(>n<*adinK- 

Loo's- Mahican.Skidi. 

Lopas— Tolowa. 

Lopillamillos— (Mcar  I^iko  Indians. 

Lopotalimnes,  Lopotatimnes,  Lopstatimnes— Ix)p<>- 

tatimni. 
Loquilt  Indians— Lill(MH>t. 
Loqnsquscit,  Loqusqusitt-I>M|iiaaquscit. 
Lorett,  Loretta— Lorctte. 
Lorette— Sault  an  Kt><>ollet. 
Loretto— Ix)rette. 
Los  Adeas-San  Migu<;l  de  Linaren. 


Los  Angeles—  Pecos. 

Los  Covotes-  Pachawal. 

Los  Dolores—  Dolores.  Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores 

Los  Leuceuros—  Los  Luceros. 

Los  Hecos— Oimancbe. 

Lotchnoay,  Lotchway  towns— Alachua. 

Lo'tlemaq—  Lotlemakh. 

Lototen-Tututni. 

Lou-Skidi. 

Louohes-Tukkuthkutchin. 

Louoheux— Kutchin,  Nakatcho. 

Louoheux-Batards— Nel  lagottine. 

Louohioux— Kutchin,  Louoheux. 

Louchioux  proper— Tukkuthkutchin. 

Louohoux=  lioucheux. 

Loupelousas— Opelusa. 

Loupes— Skidi. 

Loupitousas—  Opelusa. 

Loup  Pawnees— Skidi. 

Loups— Mahican,  Skidi. 

Lowaniwi,  Lowanuski— Lowako. 

Lower  Algonkins—  Montagnaia. 

Lower  Brule,  Lower  Brusle—  Kutawichasha. 

Lower  Coquille— Mull uk.  Nasumi. 

Lower  Chehalis— Wenatchi. 

Lower  Creeks— Seminole. 

Lower  De  Chutes— Wiam. 

Lower  Enfalla—  Eufaula. 

Lower  Oens  de  fou— Hankutchin. 

Lower  Indiana— Tatsakutohin. 

Lower  Kahltog,  Lower  Kaltag— Kaltag. 

Lower  Kootanais,  Lower  Kootanie,  Lower  Kooteaay  <— 
Lower  Kutenai. 

Lower  Kvichpaks— Magemiut. 

Lower  Hohawk  Castle— Caughnawaga,  Teaton- 
taloga. 

Lower  Oakfuske— Oakfuskec. 

Lower  Pend  d'Oreille—  Kalispel. 

Lower  B.ogue  River— Tut utni. 

Lower  Sauratown— Cheraw. 

Lower  Shawnee  Town— Lowertown. 

Lower  Sioux- San  tee. 

Lower  Sissetons— Miakechakesa. 

Lower  Spokan,  Lower  Spokanes— Skaischiltnish. 

Lower  Iff  ale— Eufaula. 

Lower  TJmp-kwa,  Lower  TJmpqua—  Kuitsh. 

Lower  Wanpeton,  Lower  Wakpatons— Inyancheya- 
kaatonwan. 

Lower  Takima—Skaddal. 

Lower  Tanctonaia— Hunkpatina. 

Lower  Tanctons— Yankton. 

Lower  Tanktoaai,  Lower  Taaktonaais— Hunkpa- 
tina. 

Low-him—  Lohim. 

Lowland  Brule— Kutawichasha. 

Lowland  Dogs— Thlingchadinne. 

Lowlanders— Kaiyuhkhotana. 

Lowlanders,  Lowland  people—  Kutchakutchin. 

Lowwshkis—  Lowako. 

L!peUEqe— I*alux. 

iMie'nol  it'nas—  Kagials-kegawai. 

bqo'ayedi—  HIkoayedi. 

Lrak-Ilrak. 

Ltaoten— Tautin. 

•X*tst-'tennne— Sekani. 

Tta-utenne,  Ltavten— Tautin. 

LthajiUd  -  Sk  idegau>. 

Lth'ait  Lennas-Hlgahetgu-lanas. 

Ttha-koh-' tenne— Tauti  n . 

Lthyellum  Kiiwe-HIielung-ki^wai. 

Ltsveals-  Nisqualli. 

Ltmskoe-Lituya. 

Lu—  Lunikafihinga. 

Lueayasta—  Lukaiasta. 

Luchepoga—  Lutchapoga. 

Lu'-ehih— Ruche. 

Luchi  paga,  Luohipoga,  Luchipogatown— Lutcha- 
poga. 

Lucka-mi-ute,  Luckamuke,  Luekamntes—  Lakmiut. 

Luckasos—  Kosotshe. 

Luokiamut,  Luckiamute,  Luckimiute,  Luckimute* 
Lakmiut. 

Luckkarso—  Kosotshe. 

Lucson — Tucson . 

Lucuyumu — Lacay  a  mu . 

Lugh-se-le- Sanyakoan. 

Lu^a-mish — Suquamish. 

Lmaneglua—  Li  vangebra. 

LnijU-Untja. 
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LuiMyoTe— Quisi  yoye. 

Lukahs  »  Succcaan . 

LOk'-a-to-t-Klikitat. 

Liikatimu'x-B  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Lakawit,  LukawiMe*- Yikkhaich. 

Lokemayak—  Lakmiut. 

Lakfl^Lukfa. 

Lakhtelee-i  SaiiyakoaD . 

Lakkanoa  Kotaotshe. 

Lttknaz'rdi-Tluknahadi . 

Luktdii»  Ltickton. 

Lulak<«  Lulakikaa. 

Lolulongtuqui,   Lululonftorqai-i  Lululongturkwi. 

Lainanot->  Ta  webash. 

Lammat,     Lomme,    Lammie,     Lammi-neukBack-> 

Lummi. 
LunioZuQi. 

Lunikaci^ga—  Lunikashin^. 
Lu-pa-yu-ma,    Lupilomit,  iia-pi-u-ma^Clear  Lake 

Indians. 

imqi'xadi-  Hlukahadi. 

L!u'q!oedi-Ylukoedi. 

Laq!u'lEm=:Cloquallum.. 

Larcee=Sarsi. 

Loaolaa = Susolas. 

Lutthhapa = Lushapa. 

Lutchapo^  «  Tulsa. 

Late'-ia=Uukhcha. 

Lutmawi,  Latnam= Modoc. 

Latnami,  Lutuami  =  Luttiamian  Family,  Modoc. 

Lutttanit,  Lutumani,  Latarim=sLutuamian  Family. 

Liiaptic  =  Lu  u  psch . 

li!uxa'caiyikaB=Tlaha8haiyikan. 

Lififi  At  =:TI  h  inKUi). 

Lxanf  en  -  Songiah. 

Lyacn-tuQ=Tatekc. 

Lyacktum,  LyackaunaTateke. 

Ljrtton =Tlkamcheen. 

■aa^mtag'ila = Maamtagyila. 
Haanexit  =  Manexit. 
Haaqaas=  Mohawk. 
Haa«ett=s  Ma)<i»et. 
Maaatoetojkwe-i  Hop!. 
■abile= Mobile. 

■i-bdc-sh^r^h-pin-fl^  Shoshoni. 

Hacachu»ettt«>  Massachuset. 

■acadacut—  Mecadacut. 

Kacaiyah  ^  N  kya. 

■acanabi-«Mishongnovi. 

]IacanaB=Tnwakoni,  Tonkawa. 

Maoanoota,  Kaoanootna,  Kacanootoony't,  Kacano- 

tena=  Mikonotunne. 
Haoaque,  Kacaqui,  Kaoaquia— Matsaki. 
■acamqai= Maeariz. 
H'Oarty't  village^Tushquegan. 
Hacau,  Ha-caw^Makah. 
Haoayah^Nkva. 
■aocaws=  Makah. 
Haocou  ==>  M  uccoa . 
Hae-en-noot-e-waya,    Kao-en-oot-en-tyt,     Hac-en-o- 

tin= Mikonotunne. 
HacetuoheU,  Kacetuaetea-i  Ma^ssachuset. 
■cOillivrav't  Town^Talasiie. 
■achaba=  Mat^ha  wa. 
■achachac=>  Mequachake. 
■achaohlosung— \Vyalu8ing. 
■aohaha=  Machawa. 
Hachakandibi^^  Michacondibi. 
Haohalla=  Machawa. 

■achamadoset,  Kachamoodus^  Machemoodus. 
■aohandibi,  Kaohantiby^  Michaeondibi. 
Hachapungas«  Machapunga. 
HachauU^  Venango. 
Hac-ha-ves,  Kac-ha-via^  Mohave, 
■achayto-^  Macheto. 
Hacheoous= (^roeks. 
■achMamea"'  Michigamca. 
Maohelusing^:  Wyalusing. 
■achemeton=  .Mechemeton. 
■aoheyet==  Mayeye. 
■achids  Tribe -^  Pa^samaquoddy. 
■achioans^Mahican. 
Hachichac^o  Mequachnke. 
Hachiet  tribe=Passaniaqiio<]dv. 
Haohigama,  Hachinmea^ Michigamca. 
HaohiUmaohijiacktMachillimakina^Miehilimacki- 

nac. 


Machilwihiluainr,  Xaehilwiloainf— Wyalusing. 

Maohimuoketa  Massomuck. 

Kaohingant'-  Mahican. 

■aohkentiwomi— Mecbkentowoon. 

Hachkoatench,  Haohkouteack,  Maehkoateaf*- Mas- 
co u  tens. 

■achmadouaeto'  Machemood  us. 

Haohochlaauag,  Maehoehloaohunf  «VVyalii<ung. 

■aohoeretini  a  C!o  nestoga . 

Hachonoe'a  Tillagef   Kkchonee^s    Tillaf««  Macho- 
nee. 

Machopeakea  Matchopick. 

Machopoa  Mochopa. 

■aohaa»Machawa. ' 

■a-chuok-naa,  Ka-chac-na— Miehopdo. 

]laohwihilu»iiit»  Wyalusing. 

]laojaTe<«  Mohave. 

■ackacheck—  Mequachake. 

Mackahae  Makah. 

Htekalaaay—  Mukla^a. 

Hackanawe*  Michilimackinac. 

Kaokanootenay't    Town,    Maekaaotin—  M  i  k  o  n  o  • 
tunne. 

■ackaaookoa-s  Mikasuki. 

]Iackatowando->  Manckatawangrum. 

Haekelimakanac^'MichilimAekinac. 

■ack-en-oot-en-ay«  Mikonotunne. 

HaoKenzie  RiTor  Eakimo^Kopagmiut. 

Hackenzie'a  River  Louohioax«  Nakotchokutchin. 

Mackilemackinac,    Mackinac,      KackiBaw-Michl- 
limackinac. 

■ackoiie,  Haekui^e^Creekit. 

■ackwaaa,  Kackwaaii,  Mackwea*  Mohawk. 

HcLeod't  Lake»Kezoulathut. 

■aG-not-na=  Mikonotunne. 

■aco  comaco,  Haooeanaco»>  Macocanioo. 

Kacoiya«  Mayaca. 

Maoomile—  Menominee. 

Maoonabi=>  Mishongnovi. 

■acono=a  N  aaon  i . 

Kac-o-no-tin«  Mikonotunne. 

Kaconaaw«Seek'8  Village. 

Kacoatint=»  Mascouteus. 

Kacoya»  Mayaca. 

Kaoqa,  Kacquaaa,  Macqaaaiu«>  Mohawk. 

■acqaaejeet'=Be<ithukan  Family. 

■acquaa,  Hacquaua,  Macquea,  Maoqaeaa—  Mohawk 

■ifqoi = M  at9q  ui . 

■aoquia,  Kacquiaa— Mohawk. 

Hactciage-ha  waiBoUte. 

■aGtoUtaa=Oto. 

Haonequea — Hopi. 

Madaha — A  n  adarko. 

Kadan=Mandan. 

■adaouaakairini  ->  Mata  wach  kari  ni. 

Kad-a-wakan-toan,      Kadawakaaton^Mdewakan- 
ton. 

■adawamkee™  Mattawamkeag. 

■adawrwya^ Welsh  Indian.s. 

Maddy  Band=Chemapho. 

Hadeqai^Puisu. 

■adnaguk=LincolD. 

Madnuaakv^  Ahtena. 

■udoc=r^lodoo. 

Kadocian  Indiana = Welsh  Indiana. 

■adocte^= Medrx^tee. 

■adogiaxnt,  ][adoffiana«  Wel.sh  Indiana. 

Madoweaiana—  Dakota. 

Had  river  Indiana-*  Batawat. 

Haeohibaeyt  ^  Mohawk . 

Ha-etai-daka  =  Mitcheroka. 

]lag-a-bo-daa=»  Putetemini. 

Hagagmjuten  •=  Magemiut. 

■agalibo  ^  Ma£:uhleloo. 

■agamutea—  Magemiut. 

Magaogo = Maguaga. 

Ha^-yute-ini  =  Magayuteahni. 

■agdalena,  Hagdaleaa  de  BaTaibaTa=>BuquibaviL 

H&gdalena  Tajioaringa— Tajicaringa. 

■agemutea  =  M  agemlu  t. 

Hageneaito^  Yagenechito. 

Haghai^Mayeye. 

Hagimut,  Hagimiiten,  Magmiit,  Magmjataa,  Saf- 
mutes,  ■agmutiao Magemiut. 

■ago^Slayo. 

Hagoncog—  Magunkaquog. 

Hagooonkkomok^  Magunkaquog. 

Hagriaa— Tano. 

HagUte-MactaU. 
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lUfuago,  Karaagua— Magnaga. 

Kagnai—Tano. 

Mafoawgo— M  ajiruaga. 

■agueck*  Mequachake. 

Hagiii^Hopi. 

Maguncof,  Kagnnkahqaog,  Hagiinkaki^k,  Hagiin- 
koag,  magunkog^Magunkaquog:. 

ICaha->  Omaha. 

Ma-ha'-bit-tuh— Petencgowate. 

]lahackeBo>a  Mahackemo. 

■ahackloosing — W  ya  1 1  isi  ng. 

Hahaoks^anaeqt*  Mohawk. 

■ahaer,  mahagio  Omaha. 

Hahah-Skidi. 

■ahaha»  Amahami. 

Hah  ahs— Omaha. 

Hahakandera,  Kahakans— Mahican. 

Hahakas,  Mahaket,  Hahakinbaaa,  Hahakinbas, 
■ahakobaaa.  Kahaka,  Hahaknaaa,  Hahakoaae, 
Hahakoaue,  Kahakwa— Mohawk. 

]lahan=i  Comanche. 

Hahan— Omaha.  / 

■ahanao' Comanche. 

Hahane—Klikitat. 

Kahaniahy— Wyoming. 

Ka-ha  os=- Mohave. 

■aharha = Omaha. 

■fiharhar«  Amahami. 

■aharim-:  Meherrin. 

■ahars — Omaha. 

■ahaa  Kaha't^-Omaha,  Skidi. 

■ahatons— Manhattan. 

■a-hau=Mahow. 

■ahaokes^  Mohawk. 

■ahawha»  Amaiiaml. 

Kahawt— Omaha. 

Hahokanders = Mahican. 

■ah-een-gan=Myeengun. 

■ahegan  =  Mahican. 

Hahenoualaiina^  Mahcwala. 

■aheingant,  ]lahekanden=Mahican. 

■aheouala.  Haheoala^Mahowala. 

■aherin,  Haherine,  Hahering,  Kaherrin,  Kaherring, 
Haherron  ^  M  eherriu . 

■aheyet=>  Mayeye. 

■ahhekaneew,  Kahioanden,  Hahieanni,  Hahie- 
canni,  Kahiooant,  Hahiocon,  Mahioon,  mahigan, 
■ahiganathieoitf  Hahiganatiooit,  Xahigana,  Xa* 
higgint,  Hi-hik',  llahik»n,  Hahikaaden,  Xahik- 
kandera,  Hahillendraa,  Mahinganak,  Wahingani- 
oit,  Kahixigaiu,  ■ahingaoa^Mahican. 

■ahlemootf  mahlemutet,  mahlemaU= Malemiut. 

■ah-ma-lil-le-kulla,  Hah-ma-lil-le-kullah,  Xahma- 
tilleoulaato^-  Mamalelekala. 

Hahna-Harra—  Mandan. 

Mahnesheet = Malecite. 

■ahng=Mong. 

Xahnomoneeg,  Hahnomonie^ Menominee. 

Hahoc,  KahockiBManahoac. 

■ahogs^  Mohawk. 

■ahoncwis  =  I  roq  iiois. 

■ahonink,  Kahony  Town=  Mahoning. 

HahoraB==  Tamaroa. 

■a&piyato^  Arapaho. 

■ahsihk'ku  ta=-Masikota. 

■ah-tah-ton— Mataiiton  wan. 

Hah-tee-cept,  Hahtilpi«MatiIpe. 

■ahtopanato«  Watofiaehnato. 

■ahtolth-pe^  Matilpe. 

■ahoamet—  Mariames. 

Ka''hwaw*aMowhuwa,  Moqwaio. 

Ka'hwawiaowag™  Mowhawlssouk. 

■ahycander^  Mahiean. 

Hahzahpataha  Mazapeta. 

■ai-ai'-u=>Muava. 

Haiama™  Miami. 

Haicanden~  Mahiean. 

■ai^kij,  Hai^eckQni^Maitheshkizh. 

■aipb',  Bai^b'ftine^Maitho. 

Hai-d^-kii-ne — Je  mez. 

]lai-deh=>MBidii. 

UAidi»kl%  V«ui«/tld'nii»  Maithe.««hkizh. 

]faidnorakie«  A I  i  t  c  n  n . 

■aiec«a=  Nayoye. 

Haiera-»  Maya  ra . 

Haieyes^:-  Mayeye. 

Haikans,  Haikent»»MHl)ican. 

Ha'ingan— M  i  n  ga  n . 

K^ingin,  Ha-i-ngan—Myeengun. 


■aiaet^-Manso. 

Ka'-i-ain-tt— Sans  Arc8. 

Xaiaon  Hoetecanma,  Maiaon  Hooteeuioma,  Kaiioii 

Hotecxoma'-Casa  Grande. 
Haisqoi—  Matsqui. 
Haitifft- Metis. 
Mai/oS  Hai/o'*(fine'»Maitho. 
Haiyainna—  Makoma. 
Maize  gens—Atchialgi. 
H^jabot^  Mohave. 
Ha^anani"-  Mishongnovi. 
"  iaTe=-  Mohave. 
joa»Mahoa. 
-tu-ta-ki-a>—  Musalakun. 

Jonkaquog— Magunkaquog,. 
■a'kadawagaini'tigweyawiiiiniwag  -•  Mekadewag- 

amitigweyawininiwak. 
Hakadewana-Midok"  Si  ksika. 
Hakacanmte,  Hakag'muto-Makak. 
Hakah-i  Omaha. 
Hakahelouaink»  Wyal  using. 
If  akaftaeek—  Klamath. 
]lakamitek»  Makomitek. 
Ha'kandwawininiw^,    Hakandwewininiwag— Pil- 

lager«. 
Hasfaa  =  Makan. 
Hakam,  Hakas— Makah. 
Ka-ka'-toe»  Makache. 
Hakato,  Hakato'a  Band^Mankato. 
Hakaw^Makah. 
]lakawto=>  Mankato. 
Kakehalouiing—  Wyalusi  ng. 
Hakeymiat,  Makeymat,  MuEeyiniite—Makak. 
Hakha--Makah. 

Hakieander,  Hakihander,  Xakimanea— Mahiean* 
Makinang—  Michilimackinac. 
■akingana—  Mahiean. 
Hak-in-o-ten^  Mikonotunnc. 
Hakis^Hopi. 
Hak-kah»Makah. 
Hakki-Makak. 
■aklaka-iLutuamian  Family. 
Haflykout-  Maklykaut. 
Haknootennay,  HUc-na'  tfoe'*- Mikonotunne. 
Hakonee  =>  M  achonee. 
Hakooahenakoi,  Hakooahin—Makushin. 
Hakoatrake-B  Meqoachake. 
Ha-k^-U- Dakota. 
Ha 'kotch»  Makache.  Mankoke. 
HaKouooa^—Makoukuwe. 
Hakoaeone—  Amikwa. 
Kakoueoue,    Hakookou^  Kakookoaaka— Amikwa, 

Makoukuwe. 
Hakoiiten,  Hakoutenaak-"  Maacoutens. 
Hakquaa—  Mohawk. 
Hakakouteng™  Maiicontens. 
■akunkokoag— Magunkaquog. 
Hakoachinakoje,  Hakuahinak,  Kakuahinakoe,  Ka- 

kaaki"Makushin. 
Makwaea—  Mohawk. 
■a-kwia'-ao-jik'B  Mak  wi.»(uchigi. 
Ha'-k'ya  na.  Ma-kya-ta<-  Matyata. 
Malaoa,  Malaccaa— Malaka. 
Halacite**  Malecite. 
■al-a-hut—  Malakut. 
■ft-lak'-ka»  Malaka. 
HaOakyilatl-Spukpukolemk. 
HaliJa—Molala. 

Halamecha,  Halamet,  ■alanaa->Marameg. 
MalaUutea-Oto. 
Halchatna^  Mulchatna. 
Halecetea,  Halechitaa<- Malecite. 
]lalennjati,]|aleigii\juten,Halei^nloate—  Malemiut. 
Kaleleqala—  Mamalelekam. 
HalemojEea,  Malemut,  Halematea*- Malemiut. 
Kaleqatl- Malakut. 
Haleait- Malecite. 
■al-hok-ce—  Malhokshe. 
Halhoming,  Halhominia,  Xalhomina,   Halhomiay, 

Halhommea,  Halliommia— Menominee. 
Kalicaaa—  Maliaeones. 
Kalieetea,  Halicitea— Malecite. 
Haliconaa,  Halioonea— Maliaeones. 
Kaliegmutf  Halimiut,  Halimiiten,  Halimyuit—Ma- 

lemlut. 
■aUnovakie  Uetnik-Nuniliak. 
Kalisitx  Malecite. 
Hallawamkeag*-  Penobscot. 
Malleyea—  Mayeye. 
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MALLICA MAQUIS 


[b.  a.  e. 


■alomenis,    Kalomimia,    Malominet,    KalomineM, 


■allica^  Malica 
Malmiut—  Malemlut. 

i»,    ■ 

■alomiiils,  Kftlooin,  HalooiniBek,  Maloamiaet 

Menominee. 
lEAloww«c]u»Metoac. 
Malpaia*- Milpais. 
Ifftltnabah  *-  M  u  1  tnomah . 
■al-Uho'-qa-muti-  Maltshokamut. 
Kalukander—  Mahican. 
Halnkiilaq = M  aluksi  lak. 
lhlxara«8an  Mateo  Malzura. 
Mama— Omaha. 

Mamakans  Apechet— Mescalerog. 
lIamakata'wana-sita'-ak»Sik9ika. 
Mamaleilakitiah,  Kamaleilakolla— Mamalelckala. 
Kai&aleleqala— Mamalelekala,  Mamalelekam. 
Hama-lil-a-cala,  Ma-ma-lil-li-knlla—  Mamalelekala. 
Mambe,  Kambo—Nambe. 
Hameag,  Kameeag—Nameaug. 
Ka'-me-li-li-a-ka«  Mamalelekala. 
Mamelute*-  Malemiut. 
Hamenoche—  Wiminuehe. 
■am-il-i-li-a-ka—  Mamalelekala. 
ir  amiwis— M  iam  i . 
Mamnit*-Namoit. 
Ka-mo  an-jra-di,  Ka-mo  ha^-ya,  Ha-mo  ha-7a>»-di— 

Alibamii. 
Kamtkey— Mat«qui. 
Manaoans—  Monacan . 
Manaeh^— Mono. 
Kanagof,    Mani^oacki,    Kanahoaoa,    Kanahoaks, 

Kanahooka,  ManahokesBManahoac. 
Kanaldn—Monncan. 
Kanamet,  Manametea>Manomet. 
Kanamoiak,  Kanamoiok,  Kanamoyck,  Kanamoyet— 

Manamoyik. 
Mananexit—  Man  ex  It. 
Mananiet—  Manomet. 
Kanatee—Minatti. 

Manathanes,  Kanathe,  ]Ianathena=  Manhattan. 
Mancanteqauta^  Maqiiantequat. 
Kanoha«e,  Kanchaoge—Manchaiig. 
Manchokatoua— Mde  wakanton . 
Ka*^inka-gaxe—  Miindhinkagaghe. 
KaBckdt  e'nikaoi'iia— Manshkaeni  kaAhi  IcH. 
Mandalt,  Kandama.  Mandane,  Kandanea,  Mandani, 

Kandanne,  Manaauaa-Mandun. 
Mandawakantona,  Kandawakanton  Sioux— Mdewa- 

kanton. 
Mandena=  Mandan . 
Mandeouaoantona=>  Mdewakanton. 
Mandea^Munta. 
Mandiana.  Kandin— Mandan. 
■andoagfea=>Nottoway. 
Kandon—Mnndaii. 
Kandonra= Nottoway. 
]fand'=  Mandan . 

Man  Eatera=Attacapa,  Tonka wa. 
Kaneetaok—Manittiiik. 
Kanelopec— Watopapinah. 
Kaneaainga— M  i  n  isin  k. 
Ka-ne-to-pa,  Ma-ne-to-par— Watopapinah. 
Manetorea—  H  Ida  t8a. 
Maneua—  Malecite. 
Mang»Mong. 
Mangakekiaa,    Mangakelda,    Monfakolda,    Manga- 

KonKia  =  Mengakonkia. 
Mangeura  de  Cariboux=Kthenelde1i. 
Mangoaoka,  Mangoaga,  Mangoako,  Msngoanga^ Not- 
toway. 
Mangua  Colorado' a  band=Mimbrefios. 
Mannanaet  tribe,  Manhaaaett ^  M an  has,set . 
Manhatea,  Manhateaen,  Manhattae,  Manhattaneae, 

Manhattea,  Manhattona^ Manhattan. 
Manheken,  Manhi^n-euok^Mohegan 
Manhikani,  Manhikana,  Manhingana— Mahican. 
Maqfipiyato^^Arapaho. 
Ma^'qusi^io'ta^'waB^Manhukdhintanwan. 
Maii-num-aqaeeg= Wabaqnasset. 
Maniataria = H  id  a  tsa. 
Manikana= Mahican. 
Manikwagan -=  Mani(;ouagan. 
Manilla = Mobile. 
Maniaaing  =  M  i  n  isi  n  k . 
Manitariea-^  Ilidalsa. 
Mank=Mong. 
Makato'a  band  =>  Man  kato. 


Manki=Makak. 

Mankikani  =  Mahican. 

Mannacana — Monacan . 

Mannahannooka,  Mannahoaoks,  KaimalioafB.  Maa- 

nahoaka,  Mannahocka,  Mannahokea— Manahi«c. 
Mannamett,  Mannainit=  Manomet. 
Mannamoyk—  Manamoyik. 
Ma"na"hin4)e = Tad  zhezhinga . 
Mannaturea = H  idataa. 
Manni-woaa&t=  ManoAaht. 
Manniaaing=>  Man  iFink. 
Man-oh-ah-aahta=3  Mano^ht. 

Maaomanee,  Maaomines,  Manominik— Menominee. 
Manominikaciyag—  Munominikasheenhag. 
Maaook  City— Maynook. 
Ma'nooaath,  Manoait— Manosaht. 
Maaoatamenton— Menoetamenton. 
Manrhoat,  Manrhont- ^iowa. 
Manaa— Manso. 
Ma"aa"ha—  Upankhchi. 
Manaano—  Manzano. 
Maaaea— Manso. 
Manakinaa  Monacan. 

Manaoleaa,  Maaaopela,  Manaopelea— Mosopelea. 
Maaaoa— Apaches  Man.Hos. 
Ma^'ja— Modoc. 
Mantaaa—  Manta. 
Mantaehoaeta—  Masaachuset. 
Mantaeut—  Montau  k . 
Mantaea,  Mantaeay— Manta. 
Man  tanea«  Mandan. 
Mantantana«  Mantantona^  Mantaaton  Bcivox,  Maa- 

tantoua—  Matanton  wan. 
Mantaoke—  Montauk. 
Mantaqaak=  Nanticoke. 
Mantanket—  Montauk. 
Mantautouas-  Matanton  wan. 
Mantawa—  Manta. 
Mi«»t«ri'»- Cherokee. 
Mantea,  Man teaea— Manta. 
Mantinacocka,  Mantinecoeka,   Haatiaiooeka— Maii- 

necoc. 
Manton— Mandan.  Men  to. 
Mantopanatoa— Aasiniboin. 
Mantoa— Manta. 
Mantoue,    Mantouecka,    Mantonek,    MaatoiieoiMe'- 

Mundiia. 
Maatoweose—  Mantowcse. 
Mantaaa—  M  unfiee. 

Ma°tu  enikaci'i[a— Mantuenikashika. 
Mantokea,  Mantokett— Nantucket. 
Ma«»'-;u-ire— Men  to. 
Mannmit— Manomet. 
■anonoatack— Menunkatuc. 
Kaq -w£-ta-nig — Mandan. 
Manxo—  Manso. 

Ma-nyi'-ka-q9i'— Manyikakhthi. 
Ma^yinka-^raxe— Manyinka. 
Manyinka  jinga— Manyinkazhinga. 
Ma"yinka  tanga—  Manyinkatanga. 
■any  Medicinea— Motahtosik.'*. 
Mansana— Manzano,  Mishongnovi. 
Manzoa—  Pueblofl. 
Maoaila«  Mobile. 
Mapeya— Sandia.  ' 

Mapicopaa— Maricopa. 
Maq— Marhoo. 
Maqaiae,  Maqaa— Mohawk. 
Maqe-nikaci'iia— Makhenikashika. 
Maqpi'ato— Arapaho. 
Maquaaa— Mohawk. 
Maqoache  XJtea— Moache. 
Maquaea,  Maqaaeae— Mohawk. 
Maquahaohe— Moache. 
Maqoaia,  Maqnaiao— Mohawk. 
Maquamtiooogh— Maquantequat. 
■aquarqua- Mayaca. 
■aqnaa,  Maqnaaaa,  Maquaae,  Maqaaah,  Maquaaa. 

Maquaaae— Mohawk. 
Maqade«lowa. 
■aqueea—  Mohawk. 

Maquelnoteer,  Maquelnoten*  Mikonotuune. 
Maquea,  Maqueae,  Maqueaa,  KaquMyea,  Maai 

Mohawk. 
Maqai><=Hopi. 

■aquicheea— M  eq  uachake. 
■aquin— Maquinanoa. 
Maquia,  Maqnoaa— Mohawk. 


MAQUOCHE    UTAHfi MATAWANG 


Xsro  p»  vH  ChuMk— MHlHiplyawlvluutita. 

Iluee^liiiriiick-»iuyebkenwl^llngb. 

MiTKbiho-MalerJIC. 

HuMhkiwlKk,    Mu«lik>wlak-Mar]'chkEDtTil 

xineapu—  Unrlcups. 

]kriuu.W>iJui,M«iuT«-MnriHiziea. 
MirimlOMl-  M  at  WDiuikei'  I . 
lUrinnjUD,  «»riBjiBti— Si-rnmoi, 

■uiUiH-ManUi, 
KuliiiLlUrlia-SUIUII. 
Mu-u^-ta-oil-U  -Mankuk-lvkiUn. 
Xani,  Muohuu— 1  nrnaiin, 
lUnninii,  MBrgwplist--MaHii)'C<qim. 
Xante- TiiTnaruB. 

Xi-rpi-yi-mi-u-  M  nkh  pViudhu. 

SuTiiuhie— N  H  iBikC  blr , 

JUmeoke-MPrrlP. 

Xtrupeu.     Muupcvni.     Muwpwn,    Ksruri 

Siu,     Ittntpua,    KtruHWk,     NuHpunui 
im-pfulic,  II>ru|Hqau,  MuH^a.  MlrHpiacI 

Xiiih  Villaga  DukDtu,  Kinli  vaii«ui=.Slssi!toi 

Xar-yi^par-Mnlllln-. 

Xirtlna^SokiiL  Mvnvll. 

XarUua  hoook-Minin««c. 

XUT  Xi'ar.  Hatj'i  Bint.  KumUla-CbetHiiali 

JUufiitbi,  lUiikiiin^MliilicniKiiDTl. 

KriUDla,  MaMdds  MalMkl. 

Xaaalik  VacAaiu=Mumlak1iii. 


Mu-kJi-na-MBskvgon. 

■ukiqn.  MukifSBihlriiUh  Xaakirni.  Matk^i 
wok,  Kukkaa*,  XuUcimiUiiDu— Mukegon 

M»-kB-kl- Creeks.  Mu>^<««sD  Kainlly. 
■ukild  Btlilutjla- Upper  Creeks. 
Mukjki  BitBk'-JU-Lowvr  Cn-cks. 
MukikdlW-CreEkt. 


KaikoattB>-ir>daiieuuaa-  Te  ton . 

Xukontiiu,  Kukntioki— Masi'imtens. 

HaKmabSand-Naiiimi. 

Hupkii-MBslipuK. 

Vuqnuhki  ^  f :  rep  ki. 

Muooatrt  -Mu-qiinrni. 

Kuquikonkilki  ,lit»4iiikga)ci«k>-]itHetegim. 

XuHchnrHt.  Kiuacliitui,  Htaucbuulti.  Xu- 
uehUHOki,  MuauliiulLEk,  XuiacbDiiiU,  Ku- 
uetaniuki.     XuudiOKk,     XuuUouU-Miuu- 


__-_-^j-  M«ii»pequ«. 

MauapH  -  M  lun  pve. 

_ ,„y  iiaBpr<]un. 

III.  aatHHUu-MInlnauga, 

LwaT-MlsxMnewa. 

' —  I  XanatBTta  -  Wimi  paiKHg. 


Xaaap«|ua=  Ma^SllpvqlUu 


i-Seln!  Fraacia  Xuv 


Xai>iamDqu4t.  Xaakaaoffat.  Xaihan 

HuH^i!^'  H  >i£»w^- MhIi<I»pi 
XaAhapekf,  Xaiba-Poan— Ma>.*wiK!au 
Xuhi£b-Miu)i![ 
KuUe(<isbf  rini  . 

Xa-ihgac'-al-Ti,  XaibiainiptDoTi-MuhongauT 


XuKlana-Mialllaii. 
Xuupnaki  a  U  a^BH  peq  ua. 

XuKUgnU  ^  M  IKllSHlWII . 

XautUa,  XuHltu-HiuMI 
XuHtouta  -.^^awAijhliKL 


XiulUimacinac-Miul 


a,  Xaibkefoai.  Xaahkat*'^''^**' 


■aauHBek—  UiniUBlk. 


-Maamugyila. 

KatainaXais-SabohH. 
KaUmaakiu  -  M  a  lUm  iiik  uc  I 
Matampken-Maicimkin. 
XiUmuikHt  -  .\r  a  t  laiDU-  k  i-e  I 
■lUooanhkannixDi.  XaUoua 
I  kalrlu.  Kitasucbkainikik.  1 
XalagiKbllainBisEk,       Xai 

'  XaUDuuisu.  Xilaat*D-MHii 
I  XaMpa-Maupe. 

KaupamM  -  Ma  t  lapanlv  nt. 

XatapaiHit- MHiUpoJH'L. 


1  XlMwiBf.  KaM«iaIm4iui-UBluwBii. 
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MATCHAGAMIA MEAT- WHO 


Ib.  a.  k. 


Katohac^aiiiia»  M  ich  igamea. 

KatchapangcM,      Katchaponfoa,      Watchapnnfoi, 

KatcEaptiiiko»  Machapunga. 
Katoh-clats— Muchalat. 
Katchedach  »  Mate  hedash. 
Katchemnes— Machemni. 
Katche  Koodus—Machemoodus. 
Kat-che-naw-to-waiff  "-Iroquois. 
Katchepungo—  Macnapunga. 
Hatch!  MooidusB  Machemoodus. 
■atohinadoaek— Iroquoi.s. 
Katchita«hk»  Matohedash. 
Katehitl-aht»  M  uchalat. 
Katchit  Koodiu»  Machemoodus. 
Katohoaticket^  Matchotic.  • 
Katchopeak—  Matchopick. 
■atehopoiigo=>  Machapunga. 
Katchot— M  at  c  h  u  t. 
Katebefteck°=  Malta  besec. 
■at«chitache»  Matchedajth. 
Katelpa,  Katelthpahs^Matilpc. 
Kat-hat-e-vatch'-Cheinehuevi. 
KathatuaeU,   KathatusitU,  HathesiiMtea»Mai«a- 

chuset. 
Kathiaqaa^Mathiaoa. 
Kathkoatench>='  MascouteiiM. 
Kathlanobes,  Kathlanob«« Multnomah. 
Kathomenis,  Kathominis*- Menominee. 
Katiconeft=  Mai  iu(K)ne8. 
Ka-ti-Ia-ha=Matillija. 
Katilden-=Mo<lilding. 
Ka-tilh-pi^Matilpc. 
Matiliha=:Matillija. 
Ka'tiIpis=Matilpo. 
Katilton-Medilding. 
Katinecocke,  Matinecogh,  Katiiieooiigh,  Katiaieoek, 

Katinioonck,  Matinnekonek,  Matin nicock—  Mati- 

necQc. 
Kat-jui— Cheinchuevi. 
Katmork  la  Puerta»  Matamo. 
Matniiiioongh^'  Matinecoc. 
Katokatigi-»Oto. 
Katole=>Mattole. 

Kato-mihte,  Ka-to'-no-make— Matonumanke. 
Katontenta«(  )to. 
Kato-Numangkake,    Ka-to'   na-man'-ke—Matoiiu- 

manke. 
Katoolonha,  Matootonha,  Ka-too-ton'-ka»  Metuta- 

banke. 
Katopelo'tni— Three  Rivers. 
Matora^Mento. 
Katotantea— Oto. 
Kf  totisw^ning  ^  Otus»on . 
]latoaa=>Mento. 

Matoa-oueacarini™  Mata  wachkarlni. 
Katoutenta— Oto. 
M  atowacks»  Mctoao. 
Katowepeaack=  Mattabesec. 
Katox=  Mtitchotir. 
]Catpanient=>  Mattapanicnt. 
Mataigamea°=  M  irhigamea. 
MataI^ahkoU==  Ma«9ikota. 
M  &ta-zuk'9' = M  a  tsni  k  th. 
Matauki'  Matwiki. 
Mattabeeaet,    Mattabeaeck,   Mattabeaett,    Mattabc- 

aicke  =  M  a  t  ta  b<  -sec . 
Mattaoheeae,    Mattacheeaet,    Mattaeheeat,    Matta- 

chieat,  Mattachiat^Mattakeset. 
Kattaohucetta,      Mattachuaetta,      Mattaehoaaetta, 

Mattacaaeta^  M  assachuset. 
Mattakeeae,  Mattakeeaet,  ]lattakeait°>Mattakeset. 
Mattaiiawcook=  Mattinacook. 
Mattapainent= Mattapanicnt,  Mattapony. 
Mattapaniana—  Mattapanient. 
Mattappnient  -Mattapony. 
Mattapany^  Mattapanient. 
Mattapeaaet^  Mattal>esec. 
Mattapomena,  Mattapomenta,  Mattaponiea*- Matta- 

Mattapaiat,  Mattanayat^Mattapoiset. 

Mattasoona«  Amalianii. 

Mattaaaina  =  Mistassin. 

Mattathaaetta=^  Mtu^vuchuset. 

Mattatuck=  Mattituek. 

]Iattataaetta=  Mar^achu.set. 

Mattaogweaaawacka = Dakota. 

MattawankeagB  Mattawamkeag. 

Mattebeaeck  »  Mattabenee. 

Hattecumakaf  Hattemoaket—Mattamuskeet. 

JIattataok-  Mattituek 


Katthiaqiia»  Mathiaca. 

Hattikongy = Naraticon . 

Kattinaoook,  Kattuuiekoinok=-Matineooc. 

Katt5al»Mattole. 

Kattoawaoky,  Hattowaz— Metoac. 

Hattpament—  Mattapanient. 

Hattaohotkk«  MatchoUc. 

Matu-la'-wi  akitohi-nd-ak— Miemac. 

Hat-ul-pai—  Matilpe. 

Matawacka-o  Metoac. 

Hatia-ki,  Hatsaqni— Matsaki. 

Maabela,  Haubila,  Maobila,    MavbilMna,  Maaki- 

iana— Mobile. 
Kaoohaga.  Haaohang'-Manchaug. 
Haudaua—  Mandan. 
Haudoweaaiea—  Dakota. 
Haugaogoii"-  Maguaga. 
Haaghwawame—  Wyoming. 
Maugoawogt,  Manhankea,   ^ft^Kankax    **Tlri«^- 

gea-»  Mohawk. 
Kaomee,  Haames,  ■aamieaa Miami. 
Mau  oa-aht— Manosaht. 
Maaqoaoy,    Kaaqoaa,    Haaqaauog,    Kanqaaoaft. 

Maaquaw,  Kauqaawogs,  Kauqaawoa,  Maaqim- 

Mohawk. 
Hauraigana,  Kaoraygana—Mahican. 
Maoaalea—  Mowipelea. 
Mauaand^  M  iHhongno  V  i . 
Mauaooutena^  Maaeoutena, 
Kaaton»Mento. 

Kauvaia  Monde  deaPiada-HoirB—Sarsi. 
Maavila,  MauTlUana.  MauTilieaa—  Mobile. 
Mavaton— Mara  ton. 
Ma  Vila,  Maviliana,  Mavilla— Mobile. 
Mawada"^"- Mandan . 
Ma-wahota,  Ma-waqota— Mawakhota. 
Mawatadan,  Mawatani,  Maw&taijna<— Maiidaii. 
Mawohiggin— Moh^an . 
Maw-din—  Mandan. 

Mawhakea,  Mawhanogs,  Kawhawkea— Mohawk. 
Mawhawa— Omaha. 
Mawhiokon,  Mawhiggina— Mohegan. 
Mawkey— Hopi. 
Mawmee—  Miami. 
Mawqaea  »  Moha  w  k . 
Mawtawbaontowaha—  Mde  wakanton. 
Mawyk«Natick. 
Max«Nemah. 
Maxa-bomda»  Putetemini. 
Maza-smte-oni-  Magayuteahni. 
Maxe—Kdhun. 
Maxnl— MashcaL 
Maya^  Maya 
Mayaomaa—  Makoma. 
Mayaeo— Mayaca. 
Mayaeomaa—  Makoma. 
Mayaguaci— Mayaj  uaca. 
Mayalntalap»  Serranoa. 
Mayanezit—  ManexiU 
Mayarca,  Mayarqaa— Mayaca. 
MaydUhkiahdi=>  May  ndeshkiah. 
Mayecea,  Mayeea—Mayeye. 
Mayekandera«  Mahican. 
Mayea^Mayeye. 
Mayranathiooiae—  Mahiom. 
Mayuneaten— Magemiut. 
Maykandera— ManicaH. 
Mayoahc  —  K  io  wa. 
Mayon— Wayon. 
Mayrra=-  Mavara. 
Mazahoaa  »  Omaha. 
Masamea— Maxapes. 
Masaquia—  Matsaki. 
Ma-sa-ro-ta—  Magayuteahni . 
Mai-pecanaijka—  Mazp^oiaka. 
Mazqaia,  Maznqoi— Matsaki. 
Vcheaomi,    M'ohenwami,    VehwaawMuai—Wj-o- 

ming. 
M'chw^hUloalak-  Wyalusing. 
Mdawakoatona,     Mdawakoatmiwaaa,     X*day-wah- 

kaon-twan  Dakotaa,  M'day-wah-kaimtwaaa  Bioiix. 

Vdaywawkawntwawna,     Mdaijadaa.     Mda-wa- 

han-ton-waa,  Vdewakaatoa,  M/dawakaatoawaa. 

M'de-wakan-towwana,  Vde-wakaat'wan,  Kd-Wa- 

kana,  Mdwakantonwaaa— Mde  wakanton. 
Meadow  Indiana— Maaooutens. 
Me-a-me-a-ga,  Meamaa,  Meamia*  Miami. 
Meandana—  Mandan. 

Meantaeat,  Maaataakatt,  MaaBtioat->MoiQtauk. 
Meat-who—  Methow. 


HBCADDACUT — MKSH  A  WISUTOIG' 


nm-kKin-]ubcU''mkumll>. 
Kt'iBOfriiu-  bf  emonjlm. 


Kle'-lel-M»ht»h<!. 


Xtdahipouift— Mli»)I>uIea. 
Ks-da-wkh-kU'toui.  1l«]*w*k*Btiiiuia, 
toiu,  Ma4»-inlcu-C'«uu— MdewaLi 

XcdUdin  -  Medlldtiig-- 
HfldliruiktoBi 

iKsdndktijsk,  J ,., ,  ^ 

dsktik.  KedHtts-Utdi 
Xtdiituui-  M I  c'hlnme* 
HtdnkutoD  van  -  u  dewi 
K«hftTDia]P  -  W  yoinlng. 

X«nda*'  Mundua. 


Me«thi»-LhlnyDo«iiD  -  Knln  Bh , 

MtfUHokU  ^  M  tnitukon  kla . 
Mwislwiiiw-  Ml  blnLoUH. 

Xen«knloa«  -  M  eggvv  kntmii. 

Mi^iimk,  X«(ul.  Mdcub- Mohawk. 
X^cuBi,  Manuaiwuh— Mlcrnnc. 
Xwn— MobBVtIc, 
MfbiritK,  Ibtwrtni 


-MelpoD 


ID,  KehnTi*!,  ■vhar- 


IkiiinllcasbLnga. 


Ht-kt-Bi-tm-MlVoa 
Ikkuaniky 

lf«UtUlir-.__ 

VelMitn-MaleclIi^. 

X<U(iiu-)lalevtL<?. 

lUU'-llmm-tenlrio. 

■eUHHt-Maleclte. 

KiUnrik-  MilKHU  If  i-e. 

XeUiUir^Alilill&hla. 

Hilliki,  Hallti^,  MaUoM- Milwaukee. 

KalimwllaDU,  KilaiBinsei= Menominee. 

lUl'DDpi^NawlIi. 

MdnUoku  ^  Mon  lau  k . 

ttilvuck.  ■ilwuik-MUwiakM, 


l-Cnrar 


SlZ 


■t-iuii-ihe-Uu-uiiiic,   kViuu-iIh 

iiiwiheiannaung. 

M(ni!hi>riiik=Mvherrln. 

MMthin-Hiifon.       ,        ^ 

1UD.4>-w>-kU~ 

M«Jirin'k  =  Mcherdn. 

l«n,X*iid»Vc 

MendiMriak^M-:Iienln. 

Ktnilwrlnk'-Mehemn. 

Kaniikal'tkSci  -  Mequachnke. 

Ke-DC-ibtnit-Mlnlnla. 

KenEUH.    HflDcneL    Hen^Tt    Kenfwa.    Hen^vM, 

Nenheirini,  Xe'nbeTrleki^MeherHn. 
Jt.n.iH».ii-3i.  =  MLnl<joniou. 
KiniolanDiLkA=:  Mif&ioluomeka. 

SkiiiHliu=<MlnUlnk. 
■■uiaOHrlk  -  M  laeaetperL 
KinnlSnk,  KeanHriiuki-  Mi  nlai  n  k. 


1  Menominee, 

■anoeflDtt—  MenoqlKt. 


KguMgme<i!M^°so^ei'°^nornin 
XioowB  KiuUni.  Ilaaiiwi  Xnntonc- 

XiDqufon  n  M  B)niaeii. 
Kcntskott-MriiitauE 
VanUDtiiai^MiiIaiilrmwan. 
KsniaKke-MoiiMiik. 


HBnaDiuH  =  MenpEneS'>c(rr 

MaauncBtnk.  KiTBunkKtiuk.  Kcsimkitiuk,  Mamob 
kgtDcke.  MinunqulDokB— Meuunkatuc. 


KaninlH-Mereed. 

Xsnekkawiek.'  XuMihkiwikliich'-MiirTi^Iikenwl- 

kingh. 
MMhHM-MciiegUBB, 
MarieKk,  XEriaoki,  Meiltoika- Menlo. 

Ktrimlekl-  Mlnmletit. 
XirocomKoiik-  EtocBiaeCB. 
Ife[ok.-M(.'rrlf, 

Memk«liik~  Matyi^likenwlkingh. 
Marrluk.  K.mo«k.-Merrte, 
MEtrimK  k*-  t^ti  QScook. 
Xirrlmiehi^Mlnmlplil. 
Merupnri,  Korupeve-Muapequa. 

Ml'ntt-ka-Ueelkeiil. 

KnadeOalutH-Hmbota  Ayallillona. 

Xtu  Snoutada-  Katilmo. 

Kbu  of  OaUit«>-BM>boU  Ayallillaim. 

Kciautab-Ml.wlsBiiKa. 

XeHal«™,  ■•ualtn,  NHcaUani,  Kucalna  Aptt- 
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MESHAWN MTKA8I-UNIKACI°OA 


(B.A. 
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■Mhawn— McHishAwn . 

Kesh  e  ne  mah  ke  noonc— Michilimackinac. 

MMhik=<Mashik. 

Ke-ahinf-ipo-me-uaf  Me-shiii-(i-me-7ia»Me8hIngo- 

menia. 
]feshipMhi«  MRepase. 
Xeahkale  kue— Mcscaleros. 
Kethkwa'ldhffri^  Foxes. 
Meshonet — M  ethow. 
Ke-shong-a-na-we,  MeshonfiiaTi,  Me-ahoaf-a-na-we, 

Me-ahung-ne-vi»  Mishongnovl. 
M  aairameaa—  M  irhlKamea. 
KMiIimakinac«-  Michilimackinac. 
Meaita,  Meaita  Hemi-Hasatch. 
Meakeman—  MeHh  Icemau. 
M  eakiffook-B  Muskegon. 
Meakwa'kTkfff- Foxes. 
Meapacht,  Ifeapadt,  Meapaetehea,  Meapat,  Kaapatk, 

■eapath'a  KiU,   Keapat  Kil,   Keapata-kU-Maa- 

peth. 
M  eaqaabnck— MeRquawbuck. 
Meaqoit*- Mesquite. 
Keaqoita,  Keaqtiittea>-iMesaultefl. 
Meaaachusetts,     ]feaaaohaataok>-Massachii8et. 
Meaaagnet,    Meaaagaeat    Keaaaaagaa,   Meaaaaagiea, 

Meaaaaaffoea,  Keaaaaagnea,  M eaaaaaagae8«  Keaaaa- 

aagaa,  aeaaaaaagnea,  mftaaaaaagoea— Mlasisaiiga. 
Meaaathiiaett—  Massaehuset. 
Meaaawomet—  Inxiuols. 
Meaacothina—  Mascoutens. 
■eaaenacka—  Foxes. 
M  aaaen-Apaohet—  Navaho. 
M  aaaenecqa—  Foxes. 
Meaaeaagat,  Meaaeaagnea,  Meaaaaago,  Kaaaeaagaea, 

Keaaeaaaguea,  Meaaeaaaqaea— MusisaugH. 
Keaaiaaica»  Missiassik. 
Meaainaguea,  Meaaiaagaa,  Meaaiaages,  Meaaiaagaea« 

Meaaiaaugaa,  Keaaiaangera,  Meaaiaaagaa,  Kaaaia- 

aauga—  Missisauga. 
Meaaoritea,  Meaaeitritea— MiMSOuri. 
Keaathuaett—  MaHsachuHet. 
Keatecke-»  Myotic. 
Mia-t(i€l-tun-  Mestethltun. 
Meatick- Mystic. 
Mestigoa,  Meatiso»  Metis. 
Metabetahaan—  Metabetcboaan. 
M  etackwem— Metooaum. 
Metacanib6<=>  G  uaningun  ve. 
Ketaharta-^  Ilidatsa. 
Metapa^Matape. 
Metapawnien—  Mattapanient. 
Ketonagamia,  Metohigamea,  Metchiac-  Miohlgamca. 
Met-cow-we,  metoowwee— Methow. 
Metea'a  Village^  Musk  wti  wasepeotan. 
Metehigamia=  MichiKameu. 
Keteowwee™  Methow. 
Meterriea=Moherrin. 
Meteaigamiaa-"  Michigamea. 
Methau,  Methewa,  Kethoms—Methow. 
Metlah  Catlah,  ]Cetlahkatlah>=-Metlakatla. 
Ketoounent=>  .Motocaum. 
Ke-too'-ta-hak  =  Maiidau. 
Ketotonta^-Oto. 
Metouaoeprinioaeka— Miami. 
Ketouwacka,  Ketowaoka—  Metoac. 
Keta«pe^  MiLspeth. 
Ketaigameas-"  Miohif^amoii. 
KettaSakik-n  Mattawamkeag. 
Ketutahaiike=>  Mandati. 
Keuntacut=-  Montauk. 
Mewaha^Mivvok. 
Mew^  Sagaagan  Wininiw&k—Miskwagamiwiiiag- 

aiK»ii. 
MexicanB=Piiobl()s. 
Keyc=>Mt\yeyt'. 
Keyemma -^('himarlko. 
Keynomenya,  Keynomineys^  Menominee. 
Mezcaleroa-^^  Mr.scalenKS. 
Kezquitea=^  Mfscjuites. 
Mhikana  -Mahican. 
Mi-ah-kee-jack-aahnMiakecbakeMa. 
Mi-ah'-ta-nea=Man(lan. 
Mialaquo  -  BiK-island. 

Miamee,  Miamea,  Miamiha,  Miamiouek— Miami. 
Miamia  de  la  Oriie^  Atchatchakangoiien. 
Miami  town  «  Ke kionga. 
]tiaTikish='  I'iunkaxbaw. 
Kiantaqiiit^Niautic. 


Hiayiiiiiaa  Mahoy  urn. 

Micanopy,  Mioanopr'a  town— PUakllkaha. 

Mioaaakae,  Mieaaukeys,  Miraankiaa,  Beaavky 
Mikasuki. 

Mioawa—  Misshawa. 

Mi-oawa—  Makah. 

Mieeaaooky.  Kiccoaaalde,  Mic-«o  aooc-a»Mikaiai 

KohaelovakiBedoabt— Saint  Michael. 

HiohaUU-Muclialat. 

Miokalloaaea  "- Wy  al  uidn^. 

MicheHmakina.  miohellimakinac  *  Michilimac 
nac. 

Uxchi  Mioheqnipi,  Kiche-Miehe-Qnipy— Metain< 
kop. 

Hieheaakiiijg*- M  iminau^a . 

Kiehiagamiaa,  Kiehifainiaa,  Miehigaaiiat  Mi* 
gaaia.  Hichiganiana,  Kiehifana,  Xichigeom 
Michlgamea. 

Miehihiinaqaiiiac*  M  i  ch  i  limacki  nac. 

Hichilemackinahj  Kiehilimacqaiaa,  ^«^**'"— 
nac,  Hichilimakina,  MichilimAkuiaG,  »"''»«^" 
kinaia,  MichiHrnakinong^  Kichilimaqiiiaa,  Kii 
limicanaek,  Kiehilimicfiaae,  iri«'itiiuw>Mw 
Hiehillemaldnack,  Michiliimacinac,  Mieldliia 
kinacka,  Michiuimakenae,  W«rhiP*— •*"* 
Miokillimaqoiaa.  M ichillmiaekizioek,  Xiehi  1 
kina.  Hichimmakina,  w«ftiiiw<wi*j*ir{ti»i<— xfirh 
mankinac. 

Michinipicpoet- Ethencldel  i. 

Kiehiaagnek—  M  i  wiaa  uga. 

Michiakooi- Mis8ia.ssi  k. 

Mioh-la-ita- Mucbalat. 

Michlimakinak—  Michilimackinac. 

Michmaca—  Micmac. 

Michoapdoai-  M  ichop<1o. 

MiohonguaTe-  MiHbonKnovi. 

Micibigwadonk*  Michi  picotcn . 

Ifi-ci-kqwttt-ma  )ilimi»  Mi.^hikh  wutmetunne. 

Kicilimaquinay,  Hioinima'kinaiik— Mirhilimar 
nac. 

Hioi'qwfitoMiflbikbwutmetiinno. 

Mickaaaoky,  Kicka  Bokaea,  Mickaankiana,  Kkl 
aokiea— Mikasuki. 

Mickemao  «  M  icmac. 

Hiekeaawb6»  Mickkesawbee. 

Miokmaeka,  Mickmaka^Micmar. 

Miek-anck-aeal-tomo-  Mioksuckse&lton. 

HI-«laaq'-toawtbi'-ti=Klikitat. 

Ml-^la'-ua-min-t*  ^'"Mithlauamintthai. 

Micmaoka,  Kicmaka— Micmac. 

Kieongnivi,  Ki-con'-in-o-Ti— MishongnoTL 

Kiconopy- Pilaklikaha. 

Hi-con-o-vi—  M  ishoiignovi. 

Kic-pa'p-a&&«  MisbpapHna. 

]Iic-ta-pal-wa»  M  ivntapal  wa. 

Mie-ta-pa-w&oMiphtapawa. 

■ictairayaag=>Mi9htawayawininiwak. 

Middla  Ant  HiU«  Hnlona. 

Middla  Indiana— Tange^tfitm. 

Kiddla  Kohawk  Caatla=Canajf>harie. 

Kiddle  Plaea«  Halona. 

Kiddla  8pokomiah-Sintoi>tooli8h. 

Kiddletown- Middle  Village. 

Kidawakantonwana'-Mdewakanton. 

Kiditadi-Hldatsa. 

Kidno6akie,  Kidn6Ttsi-Ahtena. 

Kida-Maidii. 

Kiednoibkoi,  Xiadnolakie»-Abtena. 

KiembraApaohea,  Kiambranoa,  Kieatibrea— Mimhi 

Ki-em-maaChimariko. 

Kienbre*-  Mimbrefios. 

Higsaamacka— Micmaca. 

Kiciehihilinioua—  Migechicbiliniou. 

Ki'giai— Omegeezc. 

Kigiu,  Kigingoi-Miguihui. 

Higisi— Omegeeze. 

Kinecondera,  Kihieandara— Mahican. 

Kih-tutU-hang-koaoh,  Kih-TiitU-HaBg-Kiiak-> 

tutahanke. 
Kika-ati-SbOAboni. 
Kikadeahitohiahi-Nez  Perc^ 
Kika  nika-ahing-ga^Mikaunikashingii. 
Kikanopyc=  Pilaklikaba. 
Kika'  q'e  ni'  kaoi'  la-MlkakhenikaKhika. 
Hika  qia  jinga-=Mikaunika!ihinga. 
Mikaaankiea—  Mikasuki. 
Kikaai-onikaciogao-  Mandhinkagaghe. 
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MikaankyaMikasuki. 

Hika  umkacin^a—MikHunlkasbingft. 

Mikemak—  M  iomac. 

Hik-iara — Am  ai  k  iara. 

Kikikoues.  Hikikonet,  Mikikoaet—Nikikouek. 

KikinacB  MiehilimaekiDac. 

KTklna'k-Mikonoh. 

Kildna'kiwadoiwininiwvf^,    KTklna'klwadBhiwinl- 

nXwiig,     Hi'kina'kwftciwiBiiiiw^i^— Miklnakwa- 

dshiwininiwak. 
KikiMoaa—  Mikissioua. 
Mikkesoeke- Mikasukl. 
Mikmaos,  Kikxnak^Micmac. 
Kikouachakhi— Miskouaha. 
Hi'kowa—  M  ehkoa. 
MikiakMalton  »  Mickiiucksealton. 
K'-kaUte'- Mikulit^h. 
Hi'-kwan-na')iin]ie'»  Mlkonotunne. 

Hi'kTashi-ShoHhonl. 

KilbaTika-ohim-ii-aiis— Tslmshian. 

Mileo-to-nac«-  Melejo. 

Hilicetes,  Kilioite*  Maleclte. 

Milky  HoUow  Ruin- Milky  Wash  ruin. 

HiUbank  Indians,  HiUbank  Sound  Indiana- Bella- 
bella.  , 

Mille  Lac  band=Misisagaikaniwlniniwak. 

KilU-hhlama-Teniuo. 

Milowacka— Mctoac. 

Miltinoma—  Multnomah. 

Milwaokie-- Milwaukee. 

Mimai— Mimal. 

Mimbrenaa,  Kimbrereaoa,  Kimbres,  Kimbrea 
Apaohea—  Mimbrefioa. 

Ifimetari  =  Hidatsa. 

Mimininiiaaeta>  Mcncmeascg. 

lfinivre=  Mimbrefi(>8. 

Kina'kw^t»Menoquct*R  village. 

Kinataree,  Kinatarea,  Kinatonea—Hidatsa. 

Kinceea,  Kinci<=>Muii8ee. 

lfinckqaaa«  Iroquois. 

Kinokua— Cone^toga. 

Kincq  uaaa  —  I  roq  uoiit. 

Min-da, -w&r-car-ton— Mdcwakanton. 

Mineamieas  Menominee. 

Mineooffue,  Mineooaiaa,  Mineooufan,  Mi-ne-kag'- 
iua<»Miniconjou. 

Kineoea— M  ingo. 

KInSaap<'rik=>  Minesetperi. 

Minetaire,  Minetare^  Kinetarea— Hidatsa. 

Hinetarea  of  the  Prairie— A tsiua. 

Hinetari,  Kinetariea,  Kinetarre— Hidatsa. 

Minewagi — M  i  1  wau  kee . 

Mingaea—  I  roquois. 

Mingo— Ming  Ko. 

Min^e,  Mingoa,  Mingwee=>Iroquola. 

Miniamiea— Miami. 

Miniamia—  Menomin  ce. 

Mini-cala=>  1  tazipcho. 

Mini'can-r^a—  Miniconjou. 

Minicau— Pi  n  iq  u  u. 

Mini-Oonjou.  Minicouffhaa,  Minieo^jona,  Mini-kan- 
ioua,  Minikan  oia,  ifinikanyea,  MinikaQTOwoiapi, 
Min-i-kan'-iu.  Miiu-kiniad-sa,  Minikoonooa,  Mini- 
kon^,  Minikongahaa,  Miniko6m— Miniconjou. 

Mini'niqk'&  ci^'a^Miuinibkashina. 

Minipiti—  Minnepata. 

Mini-iala—  I  tazipcho. 

Miniahap'ako»  Dakota. 

Miniaincka,  Miniaing— Mlnlsink. 

Miniakuya  ki^un,  Miniakaya  ki^an,  Miniaknya- 
kitc'aB—  Miniakuyakichun. 

Miniaaena — M 1  n  isin  k . 

Miniaai  —  Munnee. 

Miniaaingh,  Miniaainka— Minisink. 

Miniateneaux— Cree. 

Miiuauk=>  Minisink. 

Minitare,  Minitareea— Hidatwi. 

Minitarea  of  the  Prairie— Atsina. 

Minitari™  Hidatsa. 

Mini' tigunk  =<  M 1' n  i  tego  w . 

Mi»-ke'  (^an'-ye^MInkekhanye. 

Min-ke  yin'-e^Minkeyine. 

Minkhotliatno=  Mentokakat. 

Minnake-nono,  Min-na-ldne-az-io,  Minnecar^^oia, 
Minne-cauahaa,  Minnecorouz,  Minnecoioua,  Mume- 
oongew,  Minnecongou,  Minnecoi^jon,  Hinneooi^joa, 
Minneconioux,  Minnecoujoa,  Minneoo^joa,  Minne 
Coi^oux  Sioux,  Minne-uooaha,  Minnecowzaea— 
Miniconjou. 


Minneh-aup-pay-deh— Minesctperi. 
Min-ne-kai)'-sa,  Minnekox^jo— Miniconjou. 
Minneaainck  —  M  i  n  isi  n  k. 
Minnetahreea,    Minnetahae,    Min-n6-uUri,    Minne- 

tareea,  MinnetareeaMetanarta— Hidatsa. 
Minnetareea  of  Fort  de  Prairie,  Minnetareea  of  the 

Plaina,  Minnetareea  of  the  Prairie— Atsina. 
Minnetareea  of  the  Willowa,  Minnetaroea,  Minnetar 

rea— Hidatsa. 
Minnewaya— Hlinois. 
Minnicongew,    Minni-kan-jona,    Minnikanye   Wos- 

hipu—  Miniconpou. 
Minniaink,  Minmaaincka,  Minniaainke— Mininink. 
Minnitareea,  Minnitareea  Metaharta— Hidatsa. 
Minnitareea  of  Fort  de  Prairie— Atsina. 
Minnitareea  of  the  Willowa,  Minnitaria,  Minntaree— 

Hidatfiia. 
Minoia— A  minoia. 
Minokan  tonga— Mdewakan  ton. 
Minomineea,  Minominiea,  Minomoneea,  Mlnonionea, 

Minoomenee—  Menominee. 
Minooaky  —  A  htena. 
Minoqaet— Menoquet. 

Minowakanton,  MinowaKantong— Mdewakanton. 
Minowaa— lu  wa. 
Minoway-Kantong,  Minoway  Kautong,  Minow  Kan- 

tong— Mdewakan  ton. 
Minoya— Aminoya. 

Minqoaaa,  Minquaea- Concstoga,  Iroquois. 
Minqoaoa-  Conestr^a. 
Minquaa— Concstoga,  Iroquois. 
Minquaae,  Minqoaya- Conestoga. 
Mi>>'qa4)e-i"ta'e— Manhazulintunman. 
Minqaea,  Minqninoa,  Mingnoay— Concstoga. 
Minaeya,  Minaimini,  Minaia— Munaee. 
Mi"tciratce—  Michirache. 
Mintoa=Mento. 
Minuaing-  Minisink. 
Minuaky— Ah  tena. 
Mi<^xa-aaB-^ti^i-ki    jetai^tigi— Zhanhadtadhls- 

ban. 
Mi'>xa-aai>-wet'agl—  Minghasan  wetazhi. 
Mi"xa'aka—  M  i  nghaska. 

Mia  xa'  aka  i'  niqk'&oia'a— Minghaskainibkasbina. 
Miook—  Miwok. 
Mipaomaa— Makoma. 
MiVo&n-tlk-Miphuntik. 
Mipegooa,  Mipegoia— Winnebago. 
Miqueaeaqaelna=Nique8e8quelua. 
Miqai^Hopi. 
Miraeopaa =  =  Maricopa. 
Miramia=>  Miami. 
Mirimiohy = M  i  ram  ichl . 
Mirocopaa=>  Maricopa. 
Mirraontauhaoky = Montauk. 
Mi-aal-la  Maffun— Musalakun. 
Miaoaleroa = M  cscalen  m. 
Miaoelemackena,      MiaoIimakinaok= Micbilimack- 

inac. 
Miaoolta = M  i.skut. 
Miacbthina,  Miacotina^-Mascoutens. 
Miacott=Miskut. 
Miacouaqoia = Fox  es. 
Miaham  =  M  iuba  wum . 
Mi-ahan-qn-na-yi — Mish  ongnov  1 . 
Miahawomet^Shawomet. 
Miahinimaki,     Miahinimakina,     Miahinimakinago, 

Miahini-makinak,  Miahinimakinang,  Miahinimak- 

inank—  Michilimackinac. 
Miahiptonga  =>  Kawai  ka. 
Miahkemau— Meshkemau. 
Mi-ahong-i-niT,    Mi-ahong'-i-ni-vi,    Mi-ahong-in-oyi, 

Miahongnavi,      Miahongop-avi,      Mi-ahon-na-vi— 

Mishongnovi. 
Miahowomett=:Shawomet. 
Miaiaaaina  (Petita)=Mi8ta8Hin. 
Miailimakenak,  Miaillimalrinac- Michilimackinac. 
Miaini^^<^~*  Misinafi^ua. 

Miaion  de  Nacordochea=Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guada- 
lupe de  los  Nacogdoches. 
Mi-aia— Omisis. 

Miaiaagaa,  Miaiaagey— Missisauga. 
Miaiakoui  —  MlHsia.«)8lk. 
Miaita^ea=>  Missi.sauga. 
Mia-kai-wha°^  Miseekwigweelis. 
Mia-Keegoea= Maskt^gon. 
Miakiguia = Pascagoula. 
Miakogonhlzinia = M  an  k  cgon . 
Miakoakea  »  M  iskouaha. 
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'Kukii  'Ovni-  Sb{a  'Ipu  -  uilalunibvf  ~  Uiflk  WAgKZD]' 
Jdilni-kl  Kiwi  BlcllflD  Vlniiiwlk-Mlikvt 

■Ukwnks^uk^oi'^'  jjo^M.  llo«iiWkM- Jlwloc 

.11-.W.  ui-h.ii        i.i„..  Ks»l.k»i-B.«lkeft. 

Xhu'-id-iI-Mckid. 
Xoui-S«pl — OnlbL 

KMUUih-Mndoc. 
■o'ltMth-Uuiiai-hiihl. 
li<»tok-a;t^  KaitdknJ-Modw. 
_.  . L   .TabeguK'be. 


l-MichUlmackliiu. 

JDuuU  _  UliHonrl. 
■laqiuuB-  H  u«  oeam. 
JU^oiW-UeiqulEe. 
WmiiIi  MUura— MlMtengH. 
UiHqiMfw* -rNeMJju&ke, 

•UniM,    XilMUCU— MIsalBllURU, 

JUH«UBuhiiuck,^iiMltmikinub,  HUMlBUk- 


WIllHMkl,  KtlHuri*.    kiuiHCKI.  KlWHfUe 

ViuHuiua,  KikUUH— MlfliiBUgn. 
XluilikiiiH,     KiHilinaeUDms.    KUiUlmukiDiL 

KuilUmukiiiu.  ■<■»"»— Wn-,  Kiuiliatkini 
MichlllrnBckla>c. 

Wwlaa  it  It.  iMwyb— OoioKoneD. 


KHian  Faint-  RpstlKouphe. 
I— MIhIksukil, 


Miuli)aHki.  MliilMtHM.  XIhIhco,  XluLu^ii, 
■iiUiufH.   HijaiuipiH,    MiitUn^ei,    ViM^ti- 

'MuftUcool,  KUaiikoDT-^MK-<liLh><tb, 

t«.  iiu»l«M|i«.  lIlHlwijriiiu,  JfimMMMiie.  Hu- 

nnixiuliuiifH,  XiulunBiiei,  MiMimngaiim. 
kinlHCnu  >•  Ul  •xltui  UK^H . 
ViHiuuuvi^  ~  F  " '-^' 


Hiuuri,  Kinurici,  Mimiit,  Kiuoiyt- M  Imiurl , 
Hut4psU.  KlitulDiDDck.  KUtuimoU,  KuUti 
liDUU,   HiitEBllnit   KutAlAlnO^  MUtuairiniiu- 


KiilttDueht-  Rf  stl^ou 
lliitiiiinnvi — M  lAtAfii 
Hi--il^-Mi>un. 


>,  Wtcfaicwiu. 
i-MlcliUluiackliiiu:. 


KitC'K..ai 
Kithouici: 


■i»u<=Hc>t.|. 
K«cuiD  -wlth-halei-  ] 


KooluH-Bo['! 

VookiU  — M(>0lijjiLi;iin. 

Xoobomn-  iwlouuri'. 
MsckliKlcBn-HlH'ilKK: 


,    Ks  ihKlD,   KodoH.    Ki>4ok,    Mi-<rtuh. 

ii''ki''>ha-«~Manylnkii.. 
•-■h  hi-Cht'dunipi. 


KiHD[Beu-  Moi  nBHe  nil . 
■ixn  kgpi~Mt>enkn|tl. 


kODET-ML'ltU-CIl 


••<«'" 


■  m.i 


iki-Mohi'gan. 
Hollo -Hnpl. 
lIo(ino-=  Slo.,u]no. 
Mo^JruDk  LkAokfl^  Mtsiinknqtioi:. 
XsglQiliah  town- M  11^11  liuhn. 
MogoionM,  XskoU.  l^talloni-MnBDllDii. 

■ocgyDnei  =•  M  ngoTlon. 
Mojoio-  Sloqmwi. 
Mogu.ohi.->rnB.;iii-, 

MoruiDO— Sloqtillio 

MoWki~M<iliii»k. 

Mahioe<- J  [<>[>(. 

Hohicki,  Mobuo.  Mtihicqt.  Mohatqaa.  K^ 

Xohui-  Molinn  k 

Motive-  ilobnTt. 

Hahslii.  Kohikx-MnliHwk. 

Kotaiuiilck-  MjitiIiuh'I. 

Hohftqp,  Bfohiqt,  Vi>bua««— Motmvrk. 

Mobs^ilud  »nHhn»knli-l. 

Kahnucki.    Ilohaii(>,    1laba.ok>*,    Xthaaki— : 


Kubawkn,  MDbiwqn».  liDhin^  Hobawk. 
IIah>m(.  MstatkEui,  Mnbtagudiit.  Miki^H,  I 

htipia-  Mofieeaii- 
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Moheakanneewt,  ■oheakennnkt,  Koheakoiuaok, 
KoheakanntilUf  Kobaoan,  Koheokons,  Kohaoon- 
Bock,  Ko-hee-gana-Maliican. 

Moheennt,  Kohe^a,  Koheek,  Kohafanioka,  Koho- 
^a,  moherea,  Mohegia—Mohegan. 

Tohefoi-  Mohawk. 


Mohen,  Koheken—Mohegan. 
Kohekin,  Ko-he-kon-e-ak,  Ko- 


Ko-he'-knii-ae-ak,  Koho- 

knnnakt,  Koheknaah— Mahican. 
Kohemenchoea,  KohemeaahoMi  Koh«aoaaoea»Mo- 

hemencho. 
Kohetan— Moheton. 
Kohicander.  Kohieanda— Mahican. 
Mohican  Jotuittown*-Mohickon  John's  Town. 
Mohican",  Mohieana,  Mohieeoaa,  Mohiekaa,  Mohiok- 

andera,  Mohicken— Mahican. 
Mohlcken  Village—  Mohickon  John's  Town. 
Mohiekona—  Maniean. 
Mohiran,     Mohiganenoki,     Mohifaaie,     Mohifaaa, 

Mofiinaaa,  Mohiggea,  Mohifgeaara,   MohigEeaa, 

Mohigm— MoheguD. 
Mohigon — Mah  iean. 
MohigonersB  MoheKan. 
Mohikan,    Mohikander,    Mohikoadara,    Mohikoaa-" 

Mahican. 
Mohlneyam^Scrranos. 
MohinganSf  Mohinraoa— Mahican. 
Mohkach— Mokaicn. 
Mohk  ta  hwa  tan  in^  MogtavhaJtanla. 
Moh-kah'->  Makan. 
Mohoakk=  Mohawk. 
Mohocanden-:  Mahican. 
MohocaoHopi. 
Mohocka,  Mohocsi- Mohawk. 
Mohogans=*  Mahican. 
Mohoges,  Mohoggs— Mohawk. 
Mohogin—  Mohcfran. 
Mohoes— Mohawk. 
Mohokandera™  Mahican. 
Mohokes,  Mohoka— Mohawk. 
Mohoning—  Mahoning. 
Mohontowonra= Manckatawangum. 
Mohoqai,  Monotxa— Hopi. 
Mohoakea,  Mohowaugauck,  Mohowawoga,  Mohowka, 

Mohox— Mohawk. 
Moh-tau-hai'-ta-ni-o»  Utc. 
Mohtawaa— Kanna. 
Moh-ta'- wa-ta-ta'-ni-o— .Si  hanapa. 
Mohaache,    Mohaacha    XJtaha,    Mohoaaha    Uteai" 

Moache. 
Mohaccona,  Mohaccoriea<-Mahicc,n. 
Mohacka»  Mohawk. 
Mohohachet'"  Moache. 
Moi-ka-nika-ahing-ga—  Maiiyinka. 
Moingoana,  Moingona,  Moina— Moingwena. 
Mojaoea,  Moiaria,  Mojaor,  Mojava» Mohave. 
Mojaal-aa"  Moj  ualuna. 
M*okahoki=<)kHhoki. 
Mdkai  »  CaliUHN)  ya. 
Mokaiqch,  Mo'-kaito— Mokaich. 
Mokaluaha—  rmoni^ralasha. 
Mo-katah«Mokaich. 
Mokaua,  Mokawkea^- Mohawk. 
Moke— CRlai)ooyn. 
Mokee— Hopi. 
Mokeleninea=»  Mokehimne. 
Moke  maklaka«CalaiM)oya. 
Mokes  »  Hop] . 
Mokhabaa=-  Mohave. 
Moki'-IIopi. 
Molalalaa.  Molale.  Molalla,  Molallah.  MoUllalaa, 

Molallalea,   Molalle  Indiana,    Molallie,    Mo-lay- 

leaa—Mohila. 
Molchatna=  M  ulchatiia. 
Moleaaleys,    Molealleg,    Mole  Alley,    Molaalliaa— 

Mohtla. 
Moieia=SHntH  Rosiiliiiu  Mulege. 
Molel—Molala. 

MoleleaMolaln.  Wniilatpuan  Family. 
Molelie,  Molell,  Mollalaa— Molala. 
MoUoua,  Moloa,  Molona—Homolua. 
Molaem^Malssiini. 
Moltnomaa=>  Multnomah. 
Molxave8=  Mohave 
Mominimiaaet^'  Meiiomeasi>g. 
Monachana^  Monacal). 
Monaohe,  Mo-na-chi=Mono. 

Monahaaanugh,  Monahasaanoghea—Monahassano. 
Monahegan,  Monahiganeucka,  Monahiganick,  Mo- 


nahiggan,  Monahigganniok,  MonaUggania,  Mona- 

higrena,  Monahiggon,  Monahigon—fiohegan. 
MonaiAoaeai-  Mananoac. 
Monakin— Monacan. 
Monamoy,  Monamoyik— Manamoyik. 
Monanaoah  KiUiowaeah,  Monanaeana—  Monacan. 
Monaa*-M(mo. 
Monaaicoananaaa,    Monaaioaapanaaa,  Monaaiekapa- 

nooglUf  MonaaakapaBongh— Monaslccapano. 
Moaatona,  Monatnna— Manhattan. 
Moncay  —  M  unsee. 
Mondaqua— Anadarko. 
MonaoMha  Sioux— MiniconJou. 
Mon-aka-ffoh-ha— Mandhinkagaghe. 
Monamia'a  caatla— Monemiua. 
Monangwanakaa — Shausawaumikong. 
Monrontatehaa,  Mongomaoha,  Mongouatehaa— Ma> 

giuasha. 
Mongaoa     Eithynyook,     Mongaoa-aythinyoowneia 

Monsoni. 


Monruagon— Maguaga. 
Monnagui—r 


•  Mohcgan. 
Monhaoaat—  Man  naaaet 
Moaheagan,  Monhaan,  Moahagana,  Moahaga,  Moa- 

hegaa,  Moahiggin,  Monhiggoaa,  Monhiggs— Mohe- 

gan. 
Moaimoy-B  Manamoyik. 
Moaiagwaaakan — Shauga  waumikong. 
Moaia— Menominee. 
Moakay  ladiaaa-oHopi. 
Moaloiui*-  Homolua. 
MoB-miah— Samamish. 
Moamuahlooaaa — Wyalodng. 
MoaBaaick= Miniaink. 
Moaocana— Monacan. 
Moaoaa— Mono. 
MoBohagaaa— Mohegan. 
Moaomrai*-  Menominee. 
MoBomata— Manomet. 
MoBomiaa,  Moaomonaaa— Menominee. 
Moaomoy—  Manamoyik. 
MoBomimiaa*-  Menominee. 
Mo-no'-ai-o—  Mandan. 
MoBo  Pi-Utaa—  Mono. 
Monqnoi—  Hopi. 
Moaa— Mou8. 
Monaannia—  Monnoni. 

Moaaaya,  Monaaaa,  MoaaarBf  MoBaii-Muniee. 
Moaaiamakaaack"-  M  ichil  fmackinac. 
Moaaiaa-o  Munsee. 

Moaaoaabi,  MoaaoaaTi— Miahongnoyi. 
Moaaoaa,  Moaaoai— Mousonee. 
Moaaoaieo,  Moaaoaiaa— Monsoni. 
Moaaopala—  Monopelea. 
Moaaonaic*-  Monsoni. 
MoaaSpalea,  Moaaonpalaa— Moaopelea. 
Moaaya— M  un8ce. 
Mon  taeat—  Mon  tauk. 
Moatagaaia— Chim^wyan,  Nahane. 
Moatagaaia  of  Lake  St.  Joha—C'hicoutimi. 
Moatagaaita—  Montagnais. 
Moatagaardea—  Montagnard. 
Moatagaarda,  Montagaara— Montagnais. 
Montagaeea— Chipewyan. 
Moatagaaa— Chinewyan,  Montagnais. 
Moatagaaae—Mikinakwadshiwininiwak. 
Montagnata— Montagnais. 
Montagneurs— Onondaga. 
Montagnes— Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 
Montagnoia,  Montagrata— Montagnais. 
MontafB^— Montagnais,  Onondaga. 
Montaignaira,    Montairaart,    Montaigaaa,    Moatal* 

gneta,  Montainiera— Montagnais. 
Montake,  Montaka— M(»ntauk. 
Montanaro,  Montaniak— Montagnais. 
Montank,  Montaaekatt,  Montaug,  Montaokatt,  Man- 

tauknt,  MontauQua— MontauK. 
Montawanakeag—  Mattawamkeag. 
Moatekakat—  Mentokakat. 
Monterey— San  Carlos. 

Montesama«=CaRaCtrande.  Casa  Montezuma. 
Montexuma  Pueblo—  Pueblo  Ilntado. 
Montheea,  Montheva— Munsee. 
Montoake,  Montocka,  Moatok- Montauk. 
Montotoa— Nutunutu. 
Montoweaea—  Mantoweso. 
Mont-Pel^- Mon ts  Peli^s. 
Montucka= Montauk. 
Mdnnhchogok— Manchaug. 


— MCCKKOSE 


■eowht-iht,  MeiHihm-ibt-Hoowlhalil. 

MMHliu-»«tm). 
Henfiuikin-MiixuDk&qung. 


wlUDOlUH  —  M  til 

■al*Ul>-»o]Hlt. 


Koan'-eha-  Tiiniuipln. 

MouTTiUi  Saw  H]lIi-Ui>n<iml]pBa<r  Mltlt 

MHi-l-ghi. '■<w-ri(- M  iirtk. 


naT  vee.    MoHhoneavDi 
Mf-ti'i'iKTinvl. 


SoqnBknH,  Moqnu.  Koquue.  Vaqnuil 
Moqufliimne-JliTuiuluuiniin  raniDy. 


■aqnlei 

KtqDgp«l-^ 
JbrahlsaBdai 


Pu.bloi^Mopt. 
ican-MiwiiWi. 


'■oTslCani,  ■sralpuLB,  Koraufana— MaliEca 

iVoraDCbtaDniia — M  onugbtaru  iid  r 

Kararnaa^  U  u  b1  mn. 

SoratJea,  HanUHtka,  Xoratoka— Montoc. 

Xatattii»— Murauithtiwun'l. 

■anttiaan— M  DimUggoo . 

SaratDok-  M  iiM  lav. 

Konnchtaend  =^  M  oraagblBcunil . 


■oTMrTol.  Kiirahewtkflje,  Kanaiva 


Ha-U-to-aia,  ¥ii-ta'-tau— MoUhtodkiL 

Mii'Ulath'  Mut^halat. 
■i-li-Hi    ' 
Xotaohiu 

KatuiuB^MuIsun 

HetuUcalX'  MutalicachI . 

HouKolachea,  ■rnifaiiiaehfta~  Mo^uluha. 

Moufaka- Mohawk.  ' 

■ounlMall—  Wonuuk. 
Vouataia-OhlpfWjan. 
■uunUiD  Aaalnabalka— TiKhantcigft, 

■ouatainCfnnaDDliv— Apiachv. 

MonnUinMra-McHitMgliHls,    Mnntnuiiiin].  Onuo- 
KonnCaiD  InAUna— Clilpcwynn.  EunttliiF. Koio- 


■onnUiq  Stoney.,  Mow 
KounUnecn.  KoaataM 


miTilU,  SoaTillc,  KDrfla,  SBrill-! 


Kowhaknei.     Vevhaiti. 


Knr-aliai-i-Ei4,  Xgia 
MlshonBnovl. 

Maiionavl,  Ksioiwd: 
Keyasmn.  KajaoDH 

■sjcDcapi^Moeiiliu 


ube,  Kaaaiiuld.  K*xai>a<i- 


3niu-JrMfen°fck.°'"™'""  " 

m  =  UBMiki. 

nlack,  _  Kaumltki  -  Moiii-iii  li'k. 


Lat^ahawoDiel. 


Kiubuaohta,  Knana 
xa'atskni-Unanr. 
ltuea=  Ui>[>l,  Oralhj 
Ku-cala-moei-Miw 


;  ban<I  nt  PotawBtomi. 
-Unaehe. 
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Kttoofo— Moquoao. 

MaoofalcrM — C  reeks. 

Muddv  River  Indians— Piegan. 

KnenJcapi—  Moenkapi. 

Ku-gua— Hopi. 

Kohekannew,  Kuhheakonneaw,    Kuhheakunnnk, 

Kohheoonnuok"-  Mahican. 
Knhheoonnuk—Stockbridge. 
■ohheeckanew,  Koh-hee-kan-eew,  Kohhekaneew, 

Kohhekaneok"-  Mahican. 
Kahhekaneuk^  Mohegan. 
Kohhekanew—  Mahican.  Stockbridee. 
Kohhekaniew,  Mohhekanneak,  Konnekanok,  Knh- 

hekenow,  Kahhekonnsan,  Kahhektumeynk,  Knh- 

kekaneew«  Mahican. 
Kaihiba7«Miiiva. 
M ii-i-nyan  wiin-wii— Muiyawu. 
Kdkalok- Klamath. 
Ku-ke—Hopi. 

Mokeemnes,  ■nkelemnas— Mokelaxnne. 
Kukickans— Mahican. 
Kak-im-dua- win-in-e-wng—  Pillagers. 
Kokkekaneaw  *-  M  ahican . 
Kukkndda  Ozitunnag—Sikaika. 
Kokkundwas-  Pillagers. 
Knk-kwaw—  Mak  wa. 
Kakmaeks»  Micmac. 
Kuk-me-doa- win-in-e-wng—  Pillagers. 
Kak-ad-a-shib—SheHhebe. 
Kokundaa,  Kuk-on-daa-win-in-e-wlng,  Kok-un-doa- 

win-in-e-wug.  Kukundwa— Pillagers. 
Kak-wah«»  Mak  wa. 
Kul'-cIn-tiCk-  Mulnhintik. 
Kulege,  Kuleze— Santa  Rosalia  Mulege. 
M  oleyes^  May  eye. 
Kullmomant«  Multnomah. 
Kol-lat-te-co— Numaltachi. 
Moltinoinaf  Koltnomia— Multnomah. 
Mumaltachi—  Nnmaltachi. 
Mom-i'-o-yiks—  Mameoya. 
Momtrahamiat,    Kamtrahamnt,    Mnmtrahamnte— 

Mumtrak. 
Kuxntrekhlagamiat.   Komtrekhlagamate,   Knmtrs- 

lega=>  Mumtrelek. 
Kun-an'-n<-au'-)unni—  Klikitat. 
Koncevs= Munsee. 
Manchle,  Kunohieso-Hopl. 
Muncies,  Kuncy»  Mun»ee. 
Kondaywahkanton,    Monday  Wawkantona— Mde- 

wakanton. 
Kandwa»  Mnndua. 
Monrwaa — i  roq  uois. 
Monnegan,  Kunhieke=3Mohegan. 
Munina»  Ninilchik. 
Mun-kqe'-tnn—  Kheerghia. 
Kunnucketucke-  Menunkatuc. 
]Can-o-mln-ik-a-ihe-ag=aMunominika8heenhiig. 
M  unqoi  eoncabe*  Moenkapi. 
Mantays"  M  unsee. 
Monsee  settlements  Hickory  town. 
Man-see- wuk,  Konses,  Konsey,  Konseyis— Munsee. 
Monaey  Town=:sWapicomekoke. 
Kunsi,  KontieSf  KnnsT— Munsee. 
Kuntake,  Kontaucketi  Kuntaukett— Men  tank. 
Ka^-tei'-nye—  Munchiiiye. 
Mftn-tci'-ra-tce— Tunanpin. 
Munya'u-wn— Muiyawu. 
]fuoe=Muoc. 
Kuqui»Hopi. 
Maqoi  concabe— Moenkapi. 
M  uracnmanes— Meracouman. 
If  oradicos  »  8hoHhoko. 
Iforderer't  kill  Indians^Waoranec. 
Murdering  town»Kusku£ki. 
If  ur-iohs»  Murek. 
Murphy  »  Quanu.'^.'O. 
Murthering  Town— Kuskm^ki. 
Mar  til  par<»Matilpe. 
Muraam«>  MHnamc8. 
Masaleros=  McJioaleroH. 
Ma-sal-la-kan»  Musalakun. 
Musaogulge,  Muscagee— Creeks. 
Mascagoes—  Maske^on. 

Musoalaroe,  Muscaleros,  Muscallaros—MesciilenH. 
Mascainange=»  Mascoming. 
Mascogee»<^reekH,  Muskhogean  Family. 
Museogeh,  Muscogolgea,  Muscolgees— Creeks. 
Musconogees,  Musconongea— Maskegon. 
Muscoten,  M\uooatanB--Mascoutens. 


Mosoows,  MnsgogeM— Creeks. 

Mosha'oh— Moshaich. 

Mii-sUd-^Bbw-iL  Mn-sUd-i-ak,  MnahibigaBavi,  Mn- 
shai^eae-Tif  Mashaagnewy,  Mosbaagaewy,  Ma- 
sha-ni,  MnshauneTy— Mishongnovi. 

Moshkeags,  MnsUdgos— Maskegon. 

Mnshkodains,  Moah-ko-daina-Uff—Mascoutens. 

Moskagoes,  Mos-ka-go-wok— Maskc^n. 

Mus-ka-le-raSf  Mus-ka-leroB»Me8caiero6. 

Maskantins«  Mascoutens. 

Mnskaegoo,  Muskeg,  Moskeggoiiek— Maskegon. 

Muskegoag—  Ma.skegon,  Nopeming. 

Muskegoe,  Muskegons,  Muskegoo,  Muskego  Ojib- 
ways— Mask^on. 

Muskeros— Cree  ks. 

Moskeleras,  Muskeleros— Mescaleros. 

Masketoons=  Mascoutens. 

Moskhogae,  Moskhogias—Muskhogean  Family. 

Muskigo— Maskegon. 

Moskingom,  Muskiagoa,  Muskinknm — Muskingum. 

Musk-kaag-oea—  Maskegon. 

Muskogaa— Creeks. 

Muskoghe—  Mascoutens. 

Moskogolgaaa,  Muakohga,  Muakohogaaf  Muskokaa— 
Creelcs. 

Mttskoncus-i  Muscongus. 

Mus-koo-gea— Creeks. 

Muskotai^j  a—  Mascoutens. 

Mua-ko-ta-we-ne-wak—  Paskwavrinini  wug. 

Muskoutings,  Muskalthe,  Mnakntawa— Mascou- 
tens. 

Mua-kwa-ka-nk,  Muakwake— Foxes. 

Musqoa— Creeks. 

Musqaabuok—  Mesquawbuck. 

Musquacki,  Mua-jioack-ki-aek— Foxes. 

Mosqaahanoa*-  Musquarro. 

Musquakeaa,  Musquakaa,  Mnaqnakiaa,  Mnaqoak- 
kink— Foxes. 

Musqaash— Wazhush. 

Mosqaatans,  Mnaqnatiaa— Mascouten. 

Moaquattamias— Foxes. 

Mnsquattimay  —  Wel^cens. 

Mttsquawkaa—  Foxes. 

Mosquaaamf  Mosqaaom— Muaqueam 

Mttaquatena—  Mascoutens. 

Mosquiakis—  Foxes. 

Musquins,  Mosquint— Oraibi. 

Musquitans—  Miiscoutens. 

Mnsqnito—  Mesquite. 

Mosqaitoas- Mascoutens,  Mosquito  Indiana. 

Mosquitons—  Mascoutens. 

MossooTir—  Missouri. 

Musshuntueksett-  Maushantuxet. 

Mnsaisakies— Missisauga. 

Mustao—  M  ustak . 

Mustasains-  Mistaasin. 

Mustaea— Metis. 

Muategana- Maskegon. 

Musteaaa—  Metis. 

Matawatan— Ute. 

Muthelemnea—  Mokelumne. 

Mutistai-Mutistul. 

Mutseen— Mutsuu. 

MutshA— M  otsai. 

Milta£in&-tanla— Kiowa  Apache. 

Mutaun— Costanoan  Family,  Moquelumnan  Fam- 
ily. 

Mutaunaa,  Mutxun,  Mutxunes— Mutsun. 

Muutsioat-  Muutzizti. 

Mawa— Miwok. 

Ma-wu— Mugu. 

Muxlasa]|^— Muklasalgi. 

Mnxtanhmtan— Apache. 

Mux-txi'-entin— Querechos. 

Muxaque,  Musaqui— Matsaki. 

M-Wu-ai-kai- Wi  wokae. 

Myacmas,  Myacomaps— Makoma. 

Myalaname—  I*ueblos. 

Myamicks,  Myamis— Miami. 

Myanezit— Manexit. 

Mynckusaar,  Mynequeaar- Coneatoga. 

Mynomamiea,  Mynomaniea,  Mjmanamiea— Menom- 
inee. 

Mystiek— Mystic. 

Na.  For  all  names  beginning  with  this  abbrevi- 
ation and  followed  by  So,  Sra^  or  Setiorat  see 
Nuestra, 

Va-ai'— Nahane. 


HA-AIO' — N  AH  ACA88I 


Su-ifint,  Nu'ldi 
Km^'Uc-N'uiiJc. 


-Haiimlieu.* 

M-Niimiiklket. 


■au— Cblm  mni'iui  I'l 


<ChImme*yiu)  Fuiillr.  B«liah 

•iM-Nnnticoke. 


Viliue.  Ilibijgi.  K*bi(j>  Ap•I^ll^,  MibijM— ! 
Vlkvi-Nabirl. 


0.  ITabeUatchii.  VlbdUuhA 


StWu-Maviiho. 
BtWM-  Hupa. 
>»MtM,  Kibltl-NHblri. 


Vaboju, 


VMuaha-  N  alcb  1  loch . 
RuaotuD.  tlntu^ 
VMUhu-NaciHl. 
■a-ca-el-kln-Hana. 


kac)iUI»-N>t.:b{limitiil. 

XuUi-NHlc'lit'i:. 

Kuhltoiliu,    MisbltHk,  IlKliltvMluw,   Saehltoa, 


I,      flmivdiuj,     Ilacvd- 
,   Ilacoc-^<''ka— Ka<.iig- 


ib  0-H>-^b-]tvhi«l>iDe. 


1(<^»'-U  Kah-u-pi-niu'-to-' 

KuDttbtant-  N-<i<''.U'titan  k. 

HaalihlUcbH.  INictrtbaa— Nnlchtlocl 

HtfOnu  lOoat,  Haftual— Naauuil. 

KtikviN  HadaDOQ.  HftdaoA*— AmLdiiTJci 
Vada«fd<Hb«i  ^  N'jMXHdrx;  hv . 
VaAMiica,    Vadaba,    Mt^'ln.     Vada 

hajuD — A  iisdark  0. 
V(4u,  Xadaaia-Naual. 
Vadatflhff^ADudKrbii.  NabiMlathi-. 
KadawHaL  Ma-da-maay—  Daliola. 
Vadchta—  Kale  hex. 
Kadeblto,  HadflbitaobM,  Vad«]>iteaa^ ! 


If  advtati.  ITadMBii,  TtiilnniiiBTn  i  DakoCA. 

F  ftdoaui  MauoutBiQa  ^  li  »K  a . 

NadoBuioiUt  EfadDnaiai,    Kadaoaiatoi^.  VaAi 


JTadiwiiltaa—  Njux 
Viuluu.  Hadmu 
Ma'ja'U'-Kaluli 


■  NouaUohii. 

irOHl,  KadtMlT-LWkuM. 


HtfStA,   na-a-ap,  BaKat,    KaflbDlia- 


Nacailn  Waptilu  ludiaoa,  Hanllar'-Tak 


Ka^HlDcbt,  HagicdiMbi— Niicieduchif*. 
HugMilaiji,  MlcllatHrsi-Nstchltaah. 
V  ■fuaUK — N  HguateK . 
Hifim*)!*'-  Niutouabe. 
Kapiil-  '■--'-' 


M  UB'Ul '  -  Nijnicbee. 
KabauHl-NacU. 


NAHAJUBY — KAUTOE 


Kihutiek,  XihutliiDt-N Untie. 

NmhuiiaMu—  tialuiiililiiiiiUuie. 

ItAtaardkklu— N  ii  yohiiruke , 

Biluri-Niiblrl. 

HhtLU-olce,  Mahmika—  Wftyuhariilte 

Ilihi-'Uiim<—  ElaNOttlDU. 

Iliaiathwiv-Cr«e. 

Balwiuila,  Rahiw'-DT-^aliaui-. 

Kih-bili-t6e-tc»«e  -  Na  lAtuIud. 

Hali-atuM-m-toii'H— Nnchii  rltael. 

Bihcoktiiw*-  NHltuablok 

K>licot>b-I>nkotiu 

Nihd^'Wilg-lniqiiiilii. 

K>h<l>weu;-l>iik.>la. 

ir»hdoowmji-liiK|iic)fci 

SibdawiMb^UtikuU. 

Silidow.yi^lrnLiiiota. 

Kibaih-WDk-^kanlllLliilwuk. 


JfihaHMk  -  Niyuhsruk  e. 
-     "   '       k,  BihUwmh 

ftkifouet,  Vahlgonilek-'S'iir 


L  BabliruiHl.    Il(h 
K«hlfoiir-  --■- 
ilsuk-rree. 


I,  Mih-kHieta  Ed,  Hib-kBotk-to,  N*k- 


Kih-mi-bin-N-aTnablii. 
Vib-mso-itk-Niuiiaii. 
Bibodkibe  -  N  abeda  die. 
Kahop^til— Nn  u  bopaii  I. 
KibsnUkha-  N  h  bednc  be. 
Vafaotofj —Norwnotuc. 
HihiDiUkh*  -  >'  nbi-d  hc  he. 
XahBihu—  Kn  kh  pak  hpa. 
Mih-puVln-llk-KaiHklallk. 
Ilik-pca-ltla —rath  Input  I  e. 
B>ii'iili-b<^k->  Mo  rumbcKL 
nab-ahib.>lul-Hano. 


Hahlatlii— NnUiuClti. 
Ilah-t^atnf  h—  N  u  Icsa. 
Kahneka  -Nayiihurake. 
Kitiadlauea-Sabedaclie. 
RaboM-knc  -Nam  nke<Uj. 
BuhvihU-Nn  kcia  kUik . 
Xkh-vitta,  Satanlltii-Nawltl. 
Xthr-Nalcliei. 

SBbTi*uu-U<iiab<isiuinu,  Tulcti 
Xalask-Nyack. 
■■i-a-futl-  N  luuutl , 
Xal-*-K«ok'«ia-Na;iikaukaae. 
"-'— toko -nt-N  lain  k-. 
I,  Balchu-Viiclii-. 


Maitok-Nyu^k. 
X'a'lEk->(aalk. 


, ibt  Ma-i-i 

MaiBtUie-Nlantluk. 

Hl^iifaa  Apaiha.  Ha-1-ahiS.dlnB-  K 

Salttlakt-Nntluk. 
Va'liU'D-Upan. 
Nail  Panu-Xinlkwa. 

XdS&aSr'akai.nu-Na^a^  ' 
Ha-k'  -i]  nai  la-  la-i-Nakalna'^lit 
Rakaaaa-NBCIi>[. 
Mft-ka-d'-nli-  HakiL'.lncnH . 
Na-kaa-la-tin-NikijillnutU^ 
Ma'-kat-qai'iilaiia— NukKlkhalliin 
Kakawawa,  Hikiinhwak-CrM. 
Makuitw-ta-  NlkoillBUtin. 


Ha.l[a-itU-NHkreitll. 

Na-ki-itli-  Unna-Nlkoillautin, 

Hakri  Indiana- Miami. 

Nakatoc'a.  Xakotoih,  HakltwIua-NDlFlilIorh. 

Na-koartuk-Hnkofiklak. 

Nako'dsCch,  nakwlD'tcbe,  ITakJbsdotH-Nacogda- 

Bakiiktawa  -  Na  koak  tok . 

BTak  'o'mETiliaila— N  akomglJlaala. 

-Nameullinl. 


Hakgt!a't-Ne(^ 

■knlclig-Kuttil     _,     

Kakslahpii-sniljif -Zattahin—  1 
-a-Kirtcbj*U->- ■--"■-""-•■ ' — 
VakaukDiUudi 
Ma-'kia-nlj-'t 
Ka'kraitti  -  NakraiU  1. 
Kak*'-at- Mohave. 
Haktsht-NatcJioi. 
Hakd-Nakankoyo. 

ITakulitUlw.  XalnUiUotoh-NacoKdnelim. 
Ka-kniB— Nftkanltoyo. 
Kakatoh-wBii-Ja*)).  K'-katcb-B'-Bn-juk  kii'l 

Nakoifihokiiichiu. 
I('a''k6l-qa']anna'— N'akaiklialluniii;. 
Na^lt-  t'fs'-na-  N'sk  wu  Itb  umi! . 
Nakwahti^     Vakvaitoq,     Ra'klaaa-dal-, 

kwok-to-^aknaklok. 
Nalal  aa  inHb-NiiIalMiIaocli. 
R  a''laDi-  Coma  n  che. 
Ka'la'si-  Kiowa. 
Halatckwjnjak— Norrtdge  wock. 
Valatoa— I4ula(o. 
KalaUuuoh— Natalsemoch. 
iriOakuIti  -  Nal  ek  iiltk. 
Kals-tm-NiilaaDlln. 
Kal'-U-DS-ma'  ifins*,  Val'tma  lOiuiA'— Null 


awot™-N.-,™,«itut. 


i-Nuv 


-KalhlBH 


■  Malta  keae'l. 

HamaBchat.  HamaHh«Dcka^Nama.4k 
MiniauacbUHCt.  Namaaaakatt,  Nan 

Maltnke.'u 


■agl. 


H4-ml'Wa'-M-_     . 

NfoawiiilBl— N  UDli 

X  V<)awtHiTfc>  -NuuiawlHiHitgl. 

Bamba,  Hambakan-Nambe. 

Kambcka  -  Nau  mkeag. 

BamU-Nnmbe. 

BaniMga-Nameollg. 
HaocaiUilii)— \ai  u  eulliu  1. 
Ban»Kac~Nain»<ig. 
BaiBakaaka-AinoBkMa, 

H^mctUlola- S  ameiil  1 1  u  1 . 
Baniu,  Nameun— Namvaug, 

Baowauok-No  rrldge  woe  k. 

BamkiakB-AmcBkeag,  Naumkeag. 
Niu!.ktg  =  M.uijikcag, 


NANAA'eI — NAREATICONGB 


Fuui'ri-NflnviiByt. 
Nuabint'of- S'aknalnpna. 
H»nic(»J!'-NaiiHSlnBei:hin. 

Nuiimuk,  Nusinla— Naimliao. 
XuuU'ii'i  -Nanoshtheiblii. 

Hi'ni-tlD'K^B'— NnnatlugUD  jt. 
VvuUAha  ^  N&n  uUoha. 
Vi'nt-tni'iU' — ^HUallUffUD]'!. 
XitBft-iri-Bl-NiinBhiunr 
XuunihTTiDa-NlkoilIauCIn. 
Vusli-iciUa- A  aliaJLthlttan. 


udiin,    HuidBlHHa,    IlBBdaqiua*, 


■•ndaU'iTilUn-KoDdi'll. 
Vandaquitti'  AiuLd&rku. 


_        .         ■mond. 
■in-folw-ari— Nanyaayi. 

If anhaT^anHtGt  VanhlfiiuetB.  V  uhi^aaeuck.  B^Ji- 
Uauuat,  KaiiUcfuiueJc,  Hinliiggan,  NaohiE- 
Vduot,  Hanhlc^uiaka.  ITaqbiEfoiiticki,  Aui- 
uni.nuliifauet,KuLlugoniii]k,  NashTianibtt, 
Kaahnault— KornKBiuv  t . 

KanUbH-HanibHE. 

lutfalnmuioka  "  KAmgansut. 

Hanltomia  -  Nonuiluai . 
Xa>'k'baa-»lni'Da*  =>  N  a  kstlneiu. 
Kune  SuigithriAbllEudBlli. 


[>-kan  'slU'-  Cbe  y<*DDe . 

wnikashllin. 
MunnUtak,   Han- 


K*  Jpan  uqtil = Pun  h  knwwi  h  I 
NtDrLpUomJc.  Nauru  cuuak, 


KaQtmquacki  Kantaqiiaei,  Ifantaqaa 


BiJi-l*-«*-kJ-St 


I,  KaDteislU^N'lsnUc. 


HuuE^ct!  ninUkX^VantlkaklM.  NtntlDcl 
Nantiiilio.NantlquaiLkhVantiiiuka-Nalilinib 


HuitiiwCEi.IIaD  tomt  -  Iruquuta. 

MiB'iio  wa«»-Nii.nifWn*pe, 

Nuituck<^tt,  lliDtuviiMt-  Nanluokel. 

niBtuB-N.ii.lluikp. 

Hu  t  ukci ,  MantukaU-  N  u  nluc  ke  t. 

Nlnlyr  Sh  -  N 1.  n  I  l.'ok  .^. 

Hactyganilck,  Kantnganiika—NamicaTifiet. 


Uchi.  Nanwdicbfr— Nflbodach^, 


VaoneUaEi 
VacudHnei-.- 
NaonnUaha,  Ki 


a,  IVaooydlahFa,  V 


NalKdorti?. 
Hapaahaa*  Mapoo  hliin. 
HaracUakukacaBnt-  Xupakitxk. 
RapakalaniBDt.     Kapabafanmatd.      HapaliayaEi- 

nuat.  ZTapabaTBcamuct  — Nuiml^liik. 
ETapaimlut,  Kapaimata*' Napdl. 
XapaUkuamut-'  Niiix^bkdk. 

Kapaakeaffamint,  Vapaakla|«muta=NapBiakak. 


M  ipiDDoca  -.  N  mi  i  patna, 
(laV-h»h-Niii<lrir 
IIapiuipi-N»tjl>ijjpl. 
Hipltuca-Ni.pt.'tH('ii. 

M  ippa-aiktok-ta  vKk = NnKeuklomilul. 

Nappikomatk  -  Nappfekamak . 

Kapym.  Kapyaaaa— NaplBsa. 
Naqlalaaia-aa-i-Nftkalns-hadal. 
XHi«ilt'B-bajI,MaqaB-lt'^l-N-oii  tideltaabL 

ITai(«eit'iJI— Nntilidelluzlil.  Slnilcaxdhe. 


Na'q'saqUii,  naqurtoq— Naknaklok. 

Kaqii'BifllliaU,  Baqaaoilia— Nahomgillaala, 

Vt  qoiu  la'da-i-Nakona-hwIal. 

Vatopini— Sak  hupanl. 

Ka'-^o-taj  tODnt-Nakhcvbaluiiae. 

Naqstad^aKvadl-NKkliutodhaiiDyBdl. 

Miipaqpa-  Nnkb  »ikh  pa . 

V  aij  uetank— W«hi|uetank. 

»  ari  uiWcligB-  Nntr  hi  loeh. 

Naraganeatta.    Varacanaat,    Hajafvuicb,    Van- 

gh<!iuM-Nurn.8an«i 
■  araroM-  Somilgewiitk. 

Maraks'i-AuailHrkn. 

HaraDehantk,    Naranohmuk,     MaranEamck.   Si- 

ranaawDok— N  omdtft  ww^k , 
Katukunltdsk  apftalk  arasanbak-  Ahnuki. 


Uisuak.  Harauwinfa— NoTTtdgewock. 


•DtebSan— Kurridt{rw< 


Karldgivilk,  Harldcwalk-Xorrl^twock 
BailgaDHb^  naripjiiiiltc,  Kuiganaieto.  ilaric«- 
hC,  KartctasHU,  BaTi(tianKCa-Ilailh(au>ei- 

KarU-NarLi,  ' 

»Bt-kock-tan  -  S  (ikon  k  lo  Ic. 

KaroiaDutti,  HaroUcauata— Narni£iiiisi't. 
Kaj^DDut'-  Ni'por]Hi.'t . 

Marraganoetl,  IfarTagaajaatt,  Karraeaiuca.  Kan* 

Nfr»haiDtcD^rNarTakam^ssk-K>'«UDen. 
Harra^Dnp,  Harralicaiua,   BamtlkDaGk- Nan- 


NARBEGAN8ETS — NATION    OF   THE   OTTER 


HunfuiHta.  Nurliicuultt,  HurtcMUM— Nhtts- 

lI»iite«nMui  MsTTigrmHt-Narriitiniiftcl. 
Jlm-ntlcong^-Nnrmlimii.  , 

NaRDCUKM,     HimtaigBaHti.     ITarrahiRuiMU. 
Htmhlg^vtiBcC,     Vimhiggib.     Nu'roh^lpiiBet'T 


HtrtfUUMU-  S  a  rragK  nsel. 

Xi.Bb.  (Fur  all  rvlvrcEiit^  bwlnnlng  with  elihe 

of  Ihew  BbbrevJHlloiu,  tev  jNuciIra  SeSofa. ) 
~      ■  i»'n!r»— Nitsagna-huiaugBl, 


XuuDondi  -HanwEDOnd, 

Km  I'i'Tu  qt'ctqn— Nuvgae-bii 

XaHMln,    RMcad.    Nuend  Da 

Helots' del  Bocorro-Kwiirr'. 
VubiiH,    Hulimj.     Hulia* 

Naihtilixh.Niibl'taih-S'Htc'htli 
BHhk.Udinn»-Me.-aikTtB. 


If uhoapawaya— N  lub  walya. 

Haibvpo*  NrwhubAh , 

NaAbouohk  amack.  Vaahcmohkaaaak— ! 

Naah  UI'k-  I'lma. 


Hmikapli.  lfaikapU  =  NaKApci'. 
NaikDatiD,  Nu-WtiilD^N'Hakutin. 
Naiksplr,  Raikrnifi,  Hukn^=Na«ci 

Naauie,  Vauny^  Naao^  KuaoL^Nl 

Vaapatl,  Kaapatla,  Kaipatti^rhaltr 

Kuqnalir=cM'wiunl11. 
KuqusHa,  Xaaqaapkaka-NftgcHptv 
Kairad-DHia* = N  avk  otin . 
lf»M=ChiinmmijaQ  Pamily,  Nl-ka. 

Kuaaq  oakai  ^  N  euq  us  kc, 

HamtukuataoB  ^  Na«auaki'toii . 

MauiiidkacaD = NuMaiiakelnn . 
Haaaa-Chlmrrtwiuii  Pamlli. 


Kutu-fionif. 

Malta' iii'nira-l-N'a!>[(i-ke 

Xai-ta'^^i&ma'ianiif-SE* 

Vuoia  kvB-  Ult;. 

llaata'=NU<ka. 

Ma'Ua'-romoiiPht^. 

Sitaelii^NHtaiil, 

Valacogki— t^iuheitan. 


KataTi,  RaUlMi,  Sataco- 

VitahiDrii--NUiibaiirili. 
Nataht',  BataU'D-Meuali 

Nat^m,  Bat^ea.  Hauls— 
Ha-tal'kui-lAIhakrcila. 
Sa-U"— KodkId. 
Ka-ta'-  D(-  H  rnvaleroK. 
Matans-nupa. 
Hatig-Ailar: 


lfaUhHk-Nu< 
JTatchMa-S'nti 
Hatstai-Kutchti 


iiUltkiiti'bln. 


HateUUehaa, 


iratckldmli' Katcbiiao 

Vatcbltocbia.  HatchitoUbH,  HatehiEM— KBtcl4- 

Halehw-TuJkEpala. 

Matobsu— Tul  kepalB. 

Xatohu'H-lii'ei- Vachurltuc  U 

Ka'tsl'tca'-Niichiclie. 

MaUstatalni  -fiuhamittu. 

Xa-WU-  tannl-TallelmB. 

Ka-Uul'-tun.  Xa-leatfl'iauBJf'-NuiuuhUun. 

Na-t'ni  ifiniiC— Nallhulunnu. 

Na-Uo^a-NanK. 

Xataiknukid'^'Btvck  III. 

Ltancbailtunr 


lateDJhima,  i 


-n^bin-a-Uakolu. 


VaCUantla-NnlliatJ 


d'  Adronta— Amtldah 


XathmdeFDunh 
Itad«  da  Iruuci 


laAToliu-MeiUHi 


Xathii 
Httiai 
Natkinde 


Mattonde  L'Oun^All^ffnnwan 
Matlon  da  tfer=  Winneboeo. 
RatbiD  da  Fcttun-TJoiionlall, 
HattondaiChaU-Erle. 


.  _,i»— Plukaliagaml. 

Hattondu  Bochor-Areiidahronoiw. 
MaaonHeulit  =  Neui™U 
BaUoDor  Bread- Fucagnula. 

HatJon  o(  8 ilnkart- Winnebago. 
XaUonof  the  B»«r-Amlbwa. 
NatloD  or  tbe  fiog-OloEoiila. 
MatlaD  of  th«  crrat  WaUr— Agnllilboiii. 
Hatlsn  or  the  karalin-  MuTuuul. 
XatbDoftbeOtUi-Nlkikouek. 


.^yi^lles. 

XitiDDortbtBDtln-SH 

afttlsnofU»Willoi»- 

U™™!. 

HiUsb  etTobieu-TionciDOII. 

Vttinn—Satifk. 

■■Urtdiid  RiittiM>-Ni 

o)i». 

1IUl*tdulVlti«ul-)1Il> 

■tiD. 

^!SSffi"- 

Xi'-M-Sik. 

a,t«».-NaU,™. 

■»totiiiTU.(.».-to-ntB 

Wtswiirok  -  Noltowk 

jrfrto-«»u-Diik(iU. 

EWSa-.5S'='' 

V.t'OwBi>-tc«-NaIkbK 

unche. 

ir«t^-l-Siitim. 

Skta-uOitlUTl-Pln 

Loii, 

NATION   OF   THE    POBCUPIMK MBCAJT 


BandHho-  N  abedat:  h  > 

«»wii.-Kaval.o. 

Hantwl-Na^nl. 


SrtUlUk'NetclKllru 

Bit-tinfh-Nalen. 
itiiUohH-Nalchlinch. 
VaUshDcki,  XatHhok.  Hat 


Jattukkgf-b 

MaduSfl- Iroquois. 
aatatt-KaiTck. 

Tfatuikiuk-NaleekL. 
VitolaUn  -  NiHBioten . 
VatykJDlkaa.  Kat7kii»kr^t—  St 
Saiw^  ll«B«jii»— Navaho. 
SiB-eko— N  Htc  hei. 
Stntaaho  -An  ad«.rk  o. 


;,  Hnuuwu,  Vutoway— Imquoln. 
Xautogtlnkbluainalc,      HauTOcalikUafauDta  - 


Xan: 


- -inck.  MavMiiafca— NafMlnk. 

■Mia*  »ai  -  H  nvami  pal. 

SaTUaebs  -  Nibednr^  t-. 

XarUad  da  KaHtra  SauTa— CtalUU. 

VaTidrwKk  -  N  orti  dreu-oi^k. 

XaTliau.Xa*lJo*-S-aVHbo. 

KaTiainka,  HutIhii— Nnvaalnk. 

Hanti-.N'sbiii. 

llivonmi,  VaTdferl  — KatH»ffiun«. 

HaTsEgua-NavoJoii. 

niTMH-LLpan. 

KawadUii—  Kabedac  b  c. 

Kawai-NairaaK. 

Sf nUii'  Diba-Nawuiicna. 

'  iwaaala,  SasdawiKBaaa— I>ak(tl«. 
Hw-NawlU. 


wl.  HawHt,  XawaiU-NarueL 


:;ass: 


=  NV*tkhiu-hikh. 
.  BayaDtaklek,  VanatakHfa,  I 
Nijuitaqnit,  naraDtUqut.  Xhbi 


KanaUcka.    Bajaalika.     Hajutiik,     ', 
qoigl,  RaraDtoqnit— Nlimllc 

■■nri.  XaTartta.  MaraifU— Cora. 

KitM.  HaAl-Orulbr. 

aaT<ek--fjflck. 

Xafbantlgk.  XaThaaOgk-Mantlc 

StTbtnaiuiki— NanagHii-H-l . 

Xa70WH=  N'nvulil. 


Xa  fu'iiu  < 

a'rtra;  Mi  yu'aa.  qf 

TI.'';iar'uka.-r.nauh-Ml«i»,„ 

Satrbiloch. 

5SS^r: 

^ssr*" 

Baaalka.K 

[.Himek. 

1fai«u=S'iu 

irKp.rci»- 

IciPt^rcte. 

MaiU'-tti-m 

'  }imii(.Neatache«. 

Hi*-U'^-  Z 

uSt. 

'lilaD*-NM)i«-e«, 

ITeal'Ic.  IT'e 

M'ctk'p't-N 

-1k«-l.. 

K'dckt-Xsi 

NdikDii  dadi 

L>.KHraiik»wa. 

Sdauh«'     M 

la  B«war— SiXDtro. 

h6  sttiiuil—  £tch  eiidleKoI  Uoe. 


idok.   SHBUeot.   HaaoUeatt.   Kaa 
mlitongk  -  Lek  wil  tuk. 


■Snava     , 

If taihavaoak— Nt  vr  Jcbi 

Ki  a-  yaof'  -  Cblppc  wa, 

Htbadacbn  ^  N  nla^uhe . 

llebulBdnM-Siiliith. 

Ncbtdacbe  '  Nab^dac-he. 

Hcbiceiliil~NI|>ta]1ig. 

Ntsalt-Nlclat. 


NECABAGEE — NETSCHILLUK    INNUIT 


RE'o'unth-Netihiiuili. 
ITsHsH  -  akopamlxli . 


SHhtKBuatt  -  Pen  naoook. 
MtahMUuItt  -  NkiTBgaiuet. 

HteluflU-NelchlllrmluL 


[teluflU-NelchI 
_[>?'-ta«-Bn-a-l_.      _. 
KickcU,  VHkehw-Kulsawit. 
Vvak  Locoit-:  Loeuil  N«cktowii, 
IlHkp>reli-Ni-i  FcrMs. 

1l(-«in  •p-H-ln— f  pnknn , 
If  HdDbktuUt  -  K  ekmi  baal4l«. 
Xa-go-nl-u,  St  Conluki— Cooola 

SnHta-  N*cote  h  ton  k. 


otteet  -Amlkws.O<Uwl. 

Ii-Neali. 

u-jo  ye,  Sn-»r-fuj'-M-\«igwslh. 

*w-  wta-nc— NeacowewrelbBiinll. 

ilswH.  Btacdowi-NHnlous. 

In  Biiirt>-»klUwt>h. 

[■Iit.Ke'<ku'NHbukBk. 

Htaa,  HHkttosa— KutftuwH. 

Da-U-ns-MunlagniLi. 

ont-Mpmuc:. 

BmpiHt- NIptnur. 

-ekft-ki-oo.  BHrolisklH-NwKhoklaiiii. 

Knrtu  luka  -  Nir»u'  I  UBk  e. 

Xee-  nm-lih = I)  uii  mi.ih . 

Hefunloti.     I(f(iiaule>ilrliiDiiiik  <•  Ni'eaouirl 

Mc-MtoS-rhippi'H'H, 

NtflinrUfn,   Ht(hk>t 
Hcfiudwih' 

HiriiliDliiili— Nl-ibnaiilln. 
Vvulcnu.  MahBUm,  ItihiUui 
VohulM.  V«buiic»,  H«huriHi 


N<th3i«*a(iit  -  A  mi- 


If flhiftFaiitoqiioah  - 1 


batkwft-CTM'. 


,    Kehfithowook,    K*' 


VsUn^rini  -  M  ontnEnkla. 
Vehinv.  Hchinvflk^Crec. 
■oAkln^a-Amlkwii. 
Vihiiimt'i'siukar—  Netaiigiitav 


FlliA-l 

IttlDi  KitUni-Ahteiio. 

Tffipiutt-*  N  Ipmuc. 

IldU-KeRhe. 

DdtihlllH,  HiltHiUUIk-KeU'liUlnnliK. 

VgkU'Un-  N  u  kBH  iku. 

Vlk-'t'mEII-Mcoinen. 

KthulsT,  VtkHlajms,  >ikul*-XLk.«1lai 

ll>-kit-u;-  N  kal  M  HI . 

«>Umkipu 


Hflkwon  Kqwfe- 


rmhoutoh. 
^NiikomslllHiIa. 

-•NalijtutbkaD, 


Mfmomia,     NaraeHn.    Me-Bui-iiii,    Smunuln-ro- 


lT«'nllk-'*DtX' 


rhlt,  KcM  Wo 

Ikyenok. 
'K'-NiiiiuDakGH'uk. 

MomgiteUk-  Nnuniullk . 
XtDpanau—  N«  Perc^. 
X  Kutiiu— NI  nnln  ts. 
XenU[a-Manll[«ke. 
1lDnt<{swi.  n*Dticii— Nuntlcnkc. 
1l<niuwl»w|ff<  =^HBnuMiiiH)ilk. 
Xs-H^h<,  MwHitw-MiiBouiL 
XHMEa-kBasu  =  U  iiiKU. 
Xa-e-  U-oliii  ^  M  \>Mm  n. 
XHUtalu-  N  Ubuautln . 
Kl|H.=  jlQ«|jri, 

XciiikkiHBuk^HHpu'tkumnk. 
KcpHUom  *  N  ('ftpe  1 1  m , 
XtpirtotUi-NrplirlBiitt. 
Hci»%  Wn  -  N  HpHkiilek . 

ScjMTJnki-NlplniuK. 


Xopiwuin,  XflHiLn^t  Xepirulam- Nkpf»<lii^ 

Xc^erlola,  Xcptolnqnla.  XfpkLmiUni.  Xeplelrlnl- 
mt,  N<pIhirIc>oi.  X«pl»rliiteDi,  Hcpliin,  Xept 
■Incqi*,  Xtpltlrlnl,  nvpltaeiUiilau.  XtpbKQv, 
XepluarlvDi.  XvplMflrinlaiiit  XepiukDn,  HsplulB- 
pio,  XiplHinleiu,  Xtpkuirimi,  Xs^lrliliiii— 

XipmtU,  XtpmiKk.  NevnEt-Miiinuc. 
Xepancett.  Kcpoultt-'NVp'iiiscI. 
NEqi-DiniB-Mkiioinlli. 
KBraii)[uitl~SarrHKriiiH.'l. 
Xcrdliiin-Nuvlatlk. 

KtrUninlk,  XcMiftiwDh.  Xeridrlosek.  VoiUt- 
irocL.  Mcrldcwook.  II>rtKWDk-.?omd|,-i>»ivk. 


XflnidfHViKk,  Merridcawvek— Ni  ir  riil  no  w  i  t  k . 
XHaquftflk*  Xwmqiuk,  Xe«4qii«ike-*N«iHiliiil 

■    -  L 


XupHtDBu.  V«i-Ma-liiB*NeflHUiiL 
X«  rmmm-Nia  Pavit. 
SanUlD  -  Nope  llm. 
X»ps4>-  C  Iwk-ctcMh  L 
Xu'qlUik  -  Nenkollek. 
XoqiulUi.  XhsiuUt-NImiiibIII. 
X«w«ukual|h)-aaln(  Fmnci.. 
X««Miiaokt  XeBaqnAiik«*>No*4nimko, 
X«UckM>.     KhIiiAiIm.     ~ 

XHtiuflaa.    Xtsinc 

XutnckUi-N  Willi 
Xeaykcp  '  N  eal  bvr  p, 
.  Xi-U'-ki-tkl-M. p»p'-Iki- NlUkoaklUIpupIkx. 

HittchUllk-Nrlchillk.  Neti-tallirnilnl, 
XtUhilUk  BOliDa,  XMehlUlntat-NelcIiitlmili 
XitnUslnnil,  X>tsUBln"'-KBil>k 

I  Xct«biiu'M>th< 
I  Xet^^lTwl-Nt.^ 
I  HitMhUlnk  Isn^t" 


hlmi 


XiUulDiBl.  Xtthk-I 
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NETSEPOYE- 


-NIKW'si' 


[B.A.I. 


NetMpoye«SikHika. 

NeUiUey-  Etchaottine. 

Net-tee-lik-Netchilirmiut. 

Nettinat=-Nitinat. 

Nea-chad-liUf  Keaohalits,  Neachallet— Nuchatlitz. 

Ne-u-cha-ta»>  M  injiouri. 

Neuk-sacki— Nooksak . 

Heokwen  «  N  uc  h  w  ug  h . 

He-u-lub-vig=»Neutubvi|f. 

Neum,  Ne'-oma,  Ne'-ume— Comanche. 

Neumkeares  Nan  m  keag. 

NeuMt,  ifeut  Indiant— Nenfliok. 

Keoatra  Benora  de  Belem»  Helen. 

Ne-a-tach,  Neu-ta-che— Missouri. 

Neater  Nation,   Neaten,  Neutral  Nation,  Neatre 

Nation»NeutralH. 
Neatriat«  Nutria. 
Neutrios— Neutrals. 
Neuuftiooc=>  Neusiok. 
Neuwetink=>  NavHMink. 
Nea-wit-tiet=  Nawitl. 
Nevachot^  Nabedaehe. 
Nevadat— Yupu. 
NevadizoetB  Nabedaehe. 
Nevajoet = Navaho. 
Neversinoks,    Nevertinght,    Nevertink,    NoTeain, 

Nevesinck,  NeTetinipi,  Neveslnks— Navaslnk. 
Neyichamnes— Newichumni. 
Nevisans«  Navasink. 
Newaahe«  Nawaas. 
Newatol  pakawai— Pakawa. 
Newatont »  Navaflin  k. 
Newatchumne-a  Newichumni. 
Newateet=  Nawitl. 
NewboYant=  N  u  vujen. 
Newcalenoos— Wea. 
New  Camero  TownaNewcomerntown. 
Newchawanick—  Newichawanoc. 
Newchowwe»>Nuchawayi. 
New  oivilized  band=  FarmerH*  band. 
New^-dar-ebaa  Missouri. 
Neweetee,  Neweetcr^Nawiti. 
Newetingnt,  NewetinkaNavasink. 
Newettee-B  Nawiti. 

Newgeawanacke,  Newrewanaoke— Newichawanoc. 
New  Gold  Harbour  Village— Haena. 
New  Oummi  Lurk— Nugumiut. 
New-haw-teb-tab -go  =»  Oneida. 
NewHembut»Ny  llerrnhut. 
Newi-cargut—  Nowi. 
Newichawanick,  Newichawannicke,   Newiehawan- 

nock,  Newiebawanookt,  Newiehewannook,  New- 

icbuwenoq,     Newicbwanicke,     Newiohwannock, 

Newickawanacks—  Newichawanoc. 
Newikargut—  Nowi. 

Newitliet,  Newitteea,  Newitti— Nawiti. 
New  Keowee-'Keowee. 
NewKitzilaB=-Kitzilai<. 
New  Morzhovoi^Morzhovoi. 
New-oo'-ab=«  Kft  waiisu. 
New  River=rhiinalakwe. 
New  River  Indians==Comeya. 
New  Salem  =  Pequottink. 
New  Sevilla=Sevilleta. 
Newton=Newtown. 
New  Ulukuk-  Igtigallk. 
New  Wettmin8ter=>Skaiametl. 
New  Yamacra=  Yainacraw. 
New  Tarcau,  New-Taaoaa,New-yau-cau,NewTaueo, 

Neu-yau-kau,  New  York,  New  Youcka=-Niuyaka. 
Nex^'di-Nehadi. 
Nextucas^^  Nestucca. 
NExumE'ntc= Nickomin. 
Neyantick=Niantic. 
Neyetse-kutchi,  Neyetae-Kutcbin,  Neyetae-Kutsbi— 

Natsitkutchin. 
Neyick—Nyack. 
Neyitkat=  Nsisket. 
Neyuning  Eit-dai—  Neiuningaitua. 
Neyu-ta-  ca=  M  issou  ri . 

Nezxercet,  Nez  Perce  Flat-Heads— Nez  Percys. 
Nez  Perce  Kayutea— Cayuse. 
Nez-Percet«=Aniik\va. 
Nez  Percez-^Ainikwa,  Nez  Perc^^s. 
Nezperciea,    Nezpereet,   Nez  Perse,    Nezpesie,   Ne 

Pierce8=Ncz  Percys. 
Nez-quales,  Nei  qually=Nisqualll. 
Neztrucca,  Neztucca = Nestucca, 


l^ranudAie  =01dtowii. 

Nbikana— Mah  ican. 

N-bla-kapm-uba  NtlaJcyapaxuulL. 

N*homi'n— Nehowmean. 

N'hotbotko'aa-  Uuthutkawedl. 

Nbumeen — Nehowme&n. 

Niababa = Kiabaha. 

Ni-ack— Naaik. 

Ni-a-kow-kow— Nayakaukane. 

Nianttiqapeneke = Quelaptou  1  ilt. 

Niantaqnit,     Nianteoutt,     Viaiiticnt.     yiartkt- 

NIanCic. 
NiantUicaNiantilik. 
Niantique^  Niantaouta»>Niantic. 
Niaqonauiazig  =>  N  la  k  onaii  jan^. 
NU'rbarTs-kilrikiwft'ahAski-  Irapaho. 
Nia'zaqce— Neacozy. 
Nibenets=Nipmuc. 
Nibisairlniens-  N  i  ptssl  ng. 
Ni-ca-o-min— N  i  kaom  i  n. 
Nieariages,  Nicariagua— Amikwa. 
Nicaugna— Nacaugna. 
Nic-com-aln— Nkamchin. 
NX'ebibini'naa  Kiowa. 
Nichoras— Ni  xora. 
Ni'ciati-Seechelt. 
Nickariageys-  Amikwa. 
Niek-el-palm—  N  tlippaexn. 
Nl'-okite  hitelibn— Dakubetede. 
Nicoamen,  Nieoamin— vNicomen. 
Nicocbi-Nichochi. 
Nieoh^—  Dooesedoowe. 
Nicoiack—  Nickajack. 
Nioola- Nkamchin,  Zoht. 
Nicola  (Upper)  —  Spahamln. 
Nicolai's  ▼illage-SkolaJ. 
Nicola  Koutb— Nkamchin. 
Nicomen.  Nicomin— Nikaomin. 
Nioondicne— Nacaniche. 

Nioouta-meena,  Nioouta-miioh— Ntlakyapamak. 
Nicpapa—  Hunkpapa. 

Ni'-ctu-we-iHU'-sdo-tdn — N  Isht  11  wekulsushtnn. 
Nictt4je—  MiAROuri. 

Niculuita-  Wishram. 

Nicute-muoh—  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Nie-ohum-nea—  Wikchamni. 

Ni«ntk<n- Brotherton. 

Niere'rikwaU-kviiiiki— Cheyenne. 

Nieakakh-itina=>  Unalaska. 

Nieueainck,  Nieuwesinek— Navasink. 

Nlforaa,  Niforea-Nizora. 

Nig-a-lek— Nigaluk. 

Nige-taijkaa  N  ighetanka. 

Nigh  tanaNightaais. 

Nigb  taaia-Kang. 

Nigik=Nikikouek. 

Nigiklikmiout-Nigiklik. 

Nlgoraa-«Nixora. 

Nigonaouiobirinik— Negaouichi  riniooek 

N&aloitib-Tlakluit. 

Nibantick-Niantic. 

NiA'-a-o-#ib'-a-ia— Oohenonpa. 

Nibanutaquoa,  Nibatiloeiidiagowa— Oneida. 

Nihe-U-te-tupM  o-  Kalispel. 

Ni'qka  wakan'}a3[i'-*KdhuD. 

Niboubina=°Atka. 

N^aoa-Nacau. 

N^or,  Nijoraa,  Nyorea,  N^otaa— Xizora. 

Ni'ka-Nekah. 

Nikaaaa  NeHtucca. 

Ni-kai'-a-Nkva. 

Nika-da-ona— N  ikapfuhna 

Nlkaa— Nestucca. 

Nikbak-Nikhkak. 

Nikbtagmut-  Niktak. 

NikbOlcbuin-Atka. 

Nikio=Noquet. 

Nikicouek-  Nikikouek. 

Nikie-Noquet. 

Nikikouea-  Nikikouek. 

Nikolai-Skolai. 

Nikolaievaky- Nikolaief. 

Nikolskoje,  Nikolaky-Nikolski. 

NikozlianUn  -  N  i  kozl  i  autin . 

NIkutaeg',  Nfkutae'gl- Nickajack. 

NITcwisI- N  ucajwee. 

Nikw&tse'iri- Nickajack. 

Nikw'sr  =  Nucaasee, 
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Niluiae-BlK-lBUud. 


Hfanlpn— ^t'l  Pvrvti, 

RlmkHib,  HlnUi-NtiDlIIih. 

HlmiiUalla- Nimaroyu. 

iniBnkiih-NlmlclHli. 

Mlm'-iliii.  Sbn-iin,  KliBi)uin.tttn-l 

Htguidoi— \'  lanttf. 
Xlndalie-'rirlcndaye. 
WtalmB  -  Nlnum  n. 

lHaii  n>*^'  nlfMI  -NLnnijiailiiilcpb 

Hbutuiu.  inutniw-Nfliatlnis. 

lIlBttlnta  »»la— Ounirhoi  tialdrieiil 

»in»ii(=Nliivuk. 

lllojgni-NiionL. 

KiinuUui-Kawltl. 

lHpin-Li(uin, 

SIpttMrlnKu-  Nlpiaslog. 


Mlplilnki.     XlpyrislMU- 


Viperfllneuii, 
HIliUcult-Nlpll^lSKlt. 
Hipkalnfi,    ntpLun^H, 

Klrluiiicww,    MlpliilDi,    ITlplHirlnlFDi 

Hlpnett-Nlpniiie. 
mpMHi  -Winn  ubee"' 
Vlfp^i^H,  XlpuiigsN[i>lMhi|i. 
Vl-q#l'-U>-ns  mqOiI  ta°«B— .Nikbdhlttnv>:i 
WqM-PJiKftl. 
in'm^Url'i-krriU  -  Kndohwlitcho. 

HlHotbu-MukotlD. 

mihuiliMi-  N  eshnmlni . 

irimhnr,  Klihk>-N[>ka. 

mihnnnti  ^  Tsl  muhlnn. 

SlthruH-TJakluil. 

Ulilfu  Budi— KiL-iams-baliliMtBl. 

XUnska  uchittk*— N  ghci  iiake. 

Xb-iDU-Nfunni. 

BlikkhniitUi.  Slik>tnUth->  tliilnul, 
IKUkap  -Sknpainlih., 
mikwai-NliiqualH 
iri>k«*lll-MK|UAlll.  Saliihan  FhidIIt. 
n*qiuli«,  niuDilly-NifkiiiHllJ, 

■"' M.  KUtMBorm— NenBoliakcj. 

.-NMiln«~ 

'naTviiulioiii 
Kiiticigii*-  Cnnant  I  gnnne, 
Vlitoki  Anufa  aBlm-Ne<i 
Vliaup— N  wil  keep, 
mtabauritlu-  Nltahauiiti. 
mukh-Nltak. 
Sltelwi-Nah^hei. 
Xiukna-Wti'hlia. 
Xlteli£U-Klown. 
VHaUklriBlBKBlihi,  Kitchik 
NltRheqiinn. 


Kitbkapanult-  N  lUkm  t 
Xltlpam  -  N  Hi  ppaem. 
Vi-Cv-aU-  Lntbakrezla. 


lltD'-tVId,  Vi-dt-al 
lllaji:ta-NlnyHka. 
aiW-kt'-ChlPpewn 


Vf^o.ldla-Wiah 

xi^aik'-U-ka' ..  » ->»-. 
mttnt-Slxm. 
XjlCh-Tukkutbkutrhin. 
ITkal'a,  nalb-N'k;-». 
Wkaltu'ni-     '—-•->.'■-- 


H'kB'taVB-Nkatbdm. 


B-mb,  HkaUmi^iixMlnkyup 


Hnia -leltJDB  -  N  ignt  ti  n  n . 

HDi-la-fsttiuf  inil-Ua-Oatltni-XellaKotliiic 

Hnl  OotttsL  Hnl-ottliii-S'lgotllne. 

Hoaobci-  YokuB. 

KoaebU-  N  «»o  nm. 

Hsadleha-HabedBi^he. 

Mo-ahha-Towahhah. 

Boamkakbl,  Kmm  kolt-ViikUa  Famay. 

Itum'-kaklil-Saia. 

VDapteminff — N'opem  InfT, 

HoaUniBiiUi-Suatak.  NunAUwmfitt. 

nrncbH- Natchez. 

Xabem— Sans  Atc>. 


Va^  V>,k«iBa-l 


.-Nacau. 
KWH-Na^cbee. 

i-VananFaoHlT. 

i-Yokiib<. 

la  OoIUsIuh-Kk      ' 


a  taU«  ta-Nobyui 

u-Nuvaho. 
vaif.  HpdowaTi*InH]iiE 
way  M-wnj.   Stdawalu 


MoghsUngaoilat-  Nogoliiiif 

Ifohaanaiaat  llahunia,  Ifobauiili- 
Kobar-  unij-Mandan, 
Hub  sbamint-  Nochak. 


Voti-  LiQ'Vah — EI  u  pa. 
XaiXucki-N'ulmak. 
Hsl'Bai-Yanan  Family. 
Miiiiji  PamiMi-  Pltaliaaoni 
nsi'Tueana-NoTTihl. 
Ha  kale,  ITi-ka  -l4ok  a . 
Hskai,  llakita-Noqart. 
HskbakaU.  Mak-kbakat-Kf 


Ngkntmint-Ncikrot. 


HOLONQEWOCK — NOTA-KAKAT 


XalDinb<cb«.  VoluBlw] 

VmiH  aalU-Tuklan  Famll*. 
Woaft  Lukh  Nomt-LukHi-Nfl 

JtMiieBiich«-Wlmlnuche. 
Mmtnln  -  OnBKiiuui  Jen  I. 
XoBtDiik-NimiiDuk. 


llMuUtI 


iklowmk-  Namtplthlntnk. 


Hs-u-uB-  HaUDlem. 


Hmotaek-  NonoMc, 
Unitafiifa,  Vdntapm— Onoi 

Mautaka  XatH,  MoHtak*-! 


llr><iDh»k-  NiL'hek. 
|[»-c)>J,ns-iHiM-Bh-rie 

SlMlHl-NulEllt. 

■oodltek-Nudlunr. 

HflatBrela—  NiiTubuukc. 

l-IOBi-ml-LuiOl 
_  _.t-ghHi^NukchL. 
-MoDke-NHk. 
'  ^4,  VooUnliuiiu,  HDDklnnunii 


FiAT«dK«*Dck^  N'orri(!gewiw-k. 

Korndte-oek.'  H<>m<l(>m:k.  Ssmdc'nlk.  >• 
ridfpwDck.  FflTTid^wak,  Korri^TvockL  VonUi 
sue,  Iforriilriioa,  KoTTinwiIu.  Samciwael 
HoTTi^wDck,  Kgmrw«ck»  Jfornjwok,  VAfTivHl 
HnTjrvak — Norrld^  w  ock^ 


KiwtbuptsD  Indaoa— Noootoc. 

V«thB«4-KapwblchlD. 

ViKth  Dull  tBiUui-KIIklUt. 

VaRham— Ch  imni  e-nn,  EsqnlDUOBn.  KoltMcban. 

SklttB^eum  FamilT. 
SartbeniAiMehH-JIrufllii. 
Vgrthirn  Anstha— N'Hkaiiiien*. 
Vartkern  Bnln-  Khvysuivlrhuha. 
Harthini  Oraai— HakawithlQlwuk. 
Forthimen— Khwakhunalu,  Tabagml at. 
XarChciti  Indlaiu— Eiheneldell. 
Narthara  Paojili—Nonhem  AHlnibuIii. 
Korthttn  Plmu—  Pimn. 
Korthini  Vltowan-Crvo. 
Karth  Ufu-Ctiupki^hunuiilk. 
Kartb  BouHtoa-Kntini. 
Varth  Tkaupaaa— ChuobirHiiiiUHlk. 
Karth  TukMna-l'iiper  Vanklonul. 
Xanunbacui.  KoTnmbaraa— Nnnimlion. 
MerwideamUu  -  NorTiilge  wot  k . 
Xorweatnck,    XarwattMk,     Rarwnthiik— Kanno- 


-taa,  >a4M-tM. 


nartmlwgm,    Narembefua,     I 

Haridnwock,  IToridctiimlk, 

vock.   VaridrvDac,  llarid|p 
Xariabifaa  -  NDrumbegk. 


SatUwm^pa,  XolUwuippi-1 
VdttawKjaa—  Nottowsy, 
RatUwifu- 1  roq  uol^ 
Vatta-wa-ilBi  -  Nil  to  wuwpe. 
MatUwwli-nskoM. 
Hottslrlon-yalnhll. 
MatumcM— Iruquola. 

llvoHUcba-  Nabediiche. 

Kanra-Kawiiliodlnne. 
Hadklahi  -  Nabwlac  he. 
KsalUlu-NawLtf. 

"  ■  ■  "'!XS: 

-S'uinp 
HsDHfhaiuat  -  Nn  m^n«et. 
Nabedache. 
k-  IfctWllk. 
uvlBt—  NoToktoIak. 


Ilowlkikat-N'ovrl. 
Dairadan  -  Nuwad  B(tii. 
Ttawon  tS  ewo(  -  \nrwooli 


NOYATAGAMKUT9 NUNDAWAS 


VoyatiifamaaU  -N'iiniiti«ni<iii. 

H«,  Vmet.  Mi-d'-YuiHn  FaniH. 

VpEk'tni-NpLlilliii. 

Vpodwla,  VpMb  la,  VpooUt-Sii 

SpaiM'B-Ninilchln. 


HqiuUD—  N  kiiifc  In , 
X^omU'iu-iBlilL,  X'ttanil 

]lqiilji«>  NJ  q  lilpoh. 

Xn  atl  BHwm-Siirorni  di 
W.  S.    .SceNue-tcSeftorn. 


VioulU-NliwuaUL. 
V>  amt— CUwuma. 


irUl'kniB-  K  It'kita. 

Vti'-ki-Nlulitko. 
Vtd'kiu-Nd.pkiii-. 
ITtsiq  iMqUUsuk.  Ktce'C|UBqqslunk-N*''h>': 

WU'oKni-NU-k.-in 

K'tUka'Dunau,  K'CU-ki  p>-maab,IltlBlETft'pi 

MJakymKimul:, 
StHLa'Cks-Nlntlatkn, 

Btil-milD'-cl-Mu  lluk. 
Xnita' Im  -  M  indu  ugm. 
XubnulniKliiDC—  NupvmlDg. 
Hooakl-KI'Mk.jV.I. 


Liyl=Ni 


IKbllkin,) 


TTnrktittr — Nuoohh. 
leilnBa&andeBtU 


-Nuklnkiyci. 
InudlM  da  Oalli 

1,  Rnaitn  Saiori  ie  Bal 

Ouadilatx.  N.  S,  d>  G 

M,  IT  B.  do  C 


a  da  Oiuialnp* 

HumCi*  Saainda  Chudalnp*  ia  Pajnaqiu-l'ojnn- 

Xneilta  8*Bin  da  Oudalapa  d(  Tsurlci>cd-T<.'iirl- 

ir<i«triSeDpr>drGiu<UlapBilaVD[ulr»'TamJclit. 

8liier«)do  Ou»d«lii[>Jil«  zEil-Ztifli.' 

II[nn'ua|'B[tia?>ii'dg'li  AHUucion  da  ZU.  K.  E. 


itn  Saaan  d<  lea  Rem 


Hontn  S*i 
Nnaitn  8*i 
Knaabm  Bai 

irantn  Saiai 

Itnnbm  Baiu 


at  Pilar  da  Xaaafdaahaa — N amy- 
■1  Bocorro— -ijiiiiru,  Bocorro  del 
'  FecDI.  BuHtra  Beaara  do  P«tl- 


XuaatmPadnSuIn 

ClM!OdBll»TtjMi._.    . 

Xnaoa  Onuuda.  Kiutb  Or 
Xuaia  SaTUla-ScvlLlKU. 
Xnafkaak-amk-NJueuoni 
Xifb-Kwatla-taUat—  Kwc 

Xqrh-laiuBj  ^  Lunun  ]. 
Xmh-aahk-NookMk. 
Xafoaaata— N  u^  mlut. 
XnniBiit—  Nuunkmlut. 
Xufljnp— TiilHJip. 
Xuh-lnn-nil— Lumni  1. 
Xaik'-Siitku. 
Xu'lf Uo-  Mu  k  h  lanh. 
Xok  'a'aqmala—  N  ii  kimkBir 
Snkai'ua— K  u  kanlku, 
Xukunok*  I'll  IfuUl . 
Knlun-Nuokaa. 
XaUtaaV-NkkalBck. 


«daloaTgjaa-!jHil  rimll- 


XnUohnt,  Xnlilnlulirat.  Xnlilnkalat,  X«kla^»- 

ta-NliklukiiTel. 
XukaaU-Nunkxak. 
Knktdaiai-IiHkaU. 

ttn-ktiuita',  KukwlnU-UiikAMiiiitkiiliiti. 
Hik  will  tuh-  Nakottklok. 
XnUantina  •  N 1 1  IhmuI  lu. 
H  iLlahl  Dk  -  Ilii  Idi  Lok . 
NuUldiMlfaDUIa-  Naloklolo  k . 


;-NuIllJelk. 


il  U-ut-na,  XaiUDiit'-W 


Xnlakhtalacnjiiat— I 


iipModeluaJuman 
.   XuDianekaka — M  aodan- 
I  Xam-aquBf-Din— NnmakiME^ii- 

Xum-M^muaa— Hupa. 

Xunipa.  Xomepaoa.  Xnne-pou— Nei  f 

I  Hiiiii1bu  =  Nui  i*rc^. 

1  HWaUlNwrnUikl. 

XoBiiiaaUqoyt-NsmaakcI. 

MuniBok  =  S  uimuk. 
>  NDopanK'SiianvpiMK. 

Huaachuiafbaount,   XAnieUi*  linat, 

Kunaikacuni  uta  ^  Nu  nni  kak. 
XunaUehwak-  Ksriuk. 
XanaktaCaianBte-NllnaJlUk. 
XnuUk^'milllnk. 


SirnaraJ  ie  Im  Angcln  dc  Pnoa.  Xutalra  Bau 
da  loi  Anitlci  de  FaniuDcaU.  H,  B.  di  iM  i 
,.l..daT«»=.P..,c«, 
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NCN'oiWK'oi OCHESOe 


Viin  'dlwt  'cl  -  Sonor^ 


Vanitn  -  M  un  I'M' . 
■onUij—  KuQlsniuck. 
■OBtfwB,  XuUwH— Imquola. 


■Uri'-ffBBnni'iU-T>]kiDg  Boc 
■u  Tiooia— Muyako. 
HnrU^  •  Riipin  rl . 
■mqii'kmwti—  N  ukBAknuO. 
VstClkR,  Vnqi'IkmH-Nulwlk. 

Voqlin-  N  uq  uUgo. 

nqta-Uahnla. 

■nfuia— NoulkA. 

■■'-qvat-tco'-tln-  S  okh  wucbmn 

■Sr«— Nuil. 

Xnhutnaki-  Noirldge  ww  k . 

SEhM-UuI  ^Niuhekuyl. 
_  uoUi-UB-  W  lub  keUD. 


ITnikinriiDt— N  luhuatrml  u  I. 
>o>hart,if&lDl-  N  luhBlU  iffik  nl. 
■luluCKiBat— N  ush  aipieiu  lu  I. 
■nik>c>k-  N  luhBEBk. 
JTwliRnnintM— Jjiutiuum  lu  [. 
V»i*k-l].^i»lDk. 

XukuiWUk*—  CUHCUBWIUX' . 

■n»*-'kl«tooii  =  N  lUike)  <t. 
Sn-akUlBi,  ltSi-Ual'-ruiii=r:alluii. 
itgakauu,  Hoiknwu^MiiKonKiu. 
Xf-H-lup*li-CawllU.  Kwalallk. 


>nt»'tl«th-Nii 
]rnt4lia'-Nu<-ll 
■n'-toii-i»«'-l4ii5 

■Bt-fl=IiUtlltl. 


Xnwioluwuilak — N  ew  Inli  n  wh  iiih:  . 

■B-wiMi-NHWlli, 

XDoiibiiiit  Hnvnu,  Kaw&iininn— Kuwukmlat. 

BnuOk'.-N'uluiJk. 

><u»-Niikae. 


Mitfiima-  [inkota. 

■Takd-Nkya. 

VruMeeta.  MTanUeatt,  Hyinticki 

Hjanjii,  'llnTlFui-VHVii]-iil. 

Kpklijmj  ot  -  MkI  kl  1  k. 

Xruiut^NslskcI. 
JTjjtpi^T  -  N 1  pilous  )■ . 

1,  Kjp^i-SlpIsBlm. 


OupuicaiKIU— Sa  ilc. 

OalMBeho-CB^urTivb?, 

Oum  LooBi— Oknlluia. 

OikHBincM— Ok  I  n  ng»ii . 

DmkbniEjr'-  Oak  fiukee. 

(Mteluc,  Otlulwls— OkchayL 

Oskehslmehe  -OkebavudJibi. 

Oakahan—  o  kc  hayt , 

DakfiuUH.  Oikfo^-Onktiulcm. 

Oaknaa-Ukchav-L 

Okktaaatam,  OaUauau— O  kl  liana. 

Oakdaakaaa..  Oakfiulw. 

OakdoTi— Okchai  I , 

O^laUaja-  0  klafaln]^  a 


Oakiiiidfa,  Oakamtfea  a 
towaa.  Oaknttlc*  Ballj 
OatannlfQ — 0cm  r' 


-Klakima. 

aabata—  Oolluhoot, 

lalkkaqna— Ooathaqua. 
U'Uiti'tT<-i>"n  Fell  pi'. 


Jbakawa-Ahihks. 
-Mn-akl,  ObaaaqoiaDalt— Al 
OtUiawaiir— r  hipM  va. 
OUka-Abihka. 
ObiU-WHlpl. 
OMnaeka-Abnskl. 
Oltllbwan-t-hlpMwa. 
ObuoBcu—  A  bnAki . 

Ottrei-OsaKC. 
Ocahumpkj-Okeluiuipket. 


'  k  kameita  w»ncn«- 


BjjlB ... - 

nu'il-TD'-kiiB  «  S'unouRwka. 
AU-kat.  RiTibaC-NalakcI. 


Ileala,  Ocala.  Ocall-OlHtialc. 

OsaiBKhai— Occanceclil. 

Oeaaaa-Upan. 

Deaua,  Ooapa— Quapaw. 


ilanlB.  OshataonlBa—  I 
-OOablulKl. 

-      Miabgfa-Tuliwr. 

iH-Yschikamnl. 


OabHuii 


ran-Talawe. 

l»4c— CblppfWA 


OOHESSIGIRiniOOEK — OIOG8EK 


OdhndilriniOMk,  Oobauti 
Oohubsutsh,  Oeh»t% 
Ochitl  B&Mwnl-nakoU. 


OahMdnMtdi, 
iikeaesugouek. 


(Mw-ob-v-fkn,  Oehanbafu— TaUwe. 

OeU-San  Juan. 

OeUakuHDi,  OobiaUtmgi— Shftwnee. 


I— Cherokee. 
Ocuia-Axiiie. 
OchinakdB  -  O  lilnajnin. 


if-i-u-Uchlylngtch. 

Ochipk*^     Oehipewa,     Oflhipvj,     Oaklppawaii  — 

ChlppevtB, 
OcUTltu-Wii'hLlH. 


(kliquAqaft,  Ochticfaquuu 

D-ohnct-Dlci-Oi'lilii&lgl. 
O-ohDDcii-mf,  Dchnnkfn 

Ochui-AchiuL 

0»iU-lVlta. 

Ocka-Ukchaj'i. 

Oek  wwitth-  VViitbooIl. 


Otkhm,  OcklwTi-Ollvhail. 

OcfeUlMHi  -  Ournneech  1. 

OcU  FafcHtM,  Odd'Pi'VtH-AKBllillkuii. 

Ockintn-CMwcre. 

Ockmolfv— Ot:m  u  Lk  w, 

Oe-l>-*>-li»w,  Oc-le-«ii-han'thliu-«-Oclamtia. 

Ofioini '  Boouy  nu, 

Oo«n,  Omuu,  Ocanarjr'ii  Ooama.  Ohs1>>  OaDomH— 

Owwai-ArkoklB. 
Oepuk— O  kpsak. 

OuubHi—  Osou^  I. 
OctHTH— W  i  a  ncbajco. 
OeUfanni— Ostogeron. 
OcU(aaelM  -KeillKiiucbe. 
OeUfnu — WId  uelw^o. 


0(U<-AgHihtikan. 
Ootikam-Yaznii, 

Oeil]rgkii]F-Ok)llTBkiil. 


OetaliEU,  0«MI»Ui-Oto. 

OetMUU*.  OctaUlM,  Ootatu,  OoUUU,  OetaUtt- 


«k,  IMakwdw-OttK' 
>— Odukvo'H  band. 
OduBl-Tepehimne. 

Odehlpewft— Ch  1  ppewm . 
(M«-dUli.  Od^Rnk-KikiUik. 

Odnvtcimat-l^Kovlk. 

-  -Uh-tOM-Dir  —      "'■- 


(Wji'wigii-  -  O  ewauga, 

<M«U'  iHf ■  -  Ta  lane. 

(MiinuUu-  0»oIr  h  1 . 

O-dnr-us-MC.  (Mnnsiln,  0-4u-«ibmc— FoxM. 

O'lilltq.  tfuIiU-Oealltll. 

0«kfUM(t  -Oakfugkec. 

WLiti-Oetlitk. 


Onirta— Ouenrlo. 
OtBTsnraiiBou— Wen  robnmon 
0*ttat«ii—  Wuh  pcloD. 


aUoobvoWiuw-  HallUCIn. 

OqpraJaUt-  NeodftkhHt. 
O&fgnlu.  DTmulu,  OflhnoUc, 

noU,  OftKHUl-OlCKOUlB. 

Ofya^Uu-^gUla. 

-— >-"  -i-lflikut 


OTicinilu,  IH!«- 


OnUlab  Tskpmhi.  OnUlm  OMaUi,  0«B-U'-Ua, 
IMklUki,  OnUllu,  D'OallA.  OnlUk.  OnUilk, 

OnUiliki,     0(tlUU4,     OfklUlIU,     OcuUUm, 

0[>lUlUH-OgliLla. 
On-n-QUBpaw. 
Ovf^^  (S*pB«-Ki 
0|aTtm*B1it«— Ugovi  k. 
<^m^^ih*^,  OnaU,  OiHoha— 

OfMtoba*— OgMchee. 

Onhin— Cod  aUKii. 

Ot^uL,  Oc^toUS.  Ot*lUlM-Ogl&la. 

OrtruiMi    OrkptW.    5[bk»wnm,  Ortk»u»», 

ng^qtufa,   0(Bquc<>,   Oikqii^u,    OghqinifHi- 

OckMknBBT- 

(Mbab-ChlOL-. 

OfUUlUk-Oglal.. 

K-la'-U-  Oglalalchlcbaalui. 

OlUla-lUa-Oslala. 

OiUU-UUaCi.O|lala-ite'ltuxa-Octa)aichlcluwlia 

Oclala-a  tu- 1  udilcliB. 

OrUlu£-OelBlB. 

Oclnnt,  (HTHBiitiia-Aslcnilut. 

Ognltoa-Oqultna. 

Ofsh  pa— Quapaw. 

0|ilH — Banuock. 

Ofalawla-Osl^l*- 

OfolMfMi-  Kailaidibl. 

OfolicsM—  Uogokigea. 

Opwuucak,  Ofowtunafak— Kvlakak. 

Onadifo— Teatonaluga. 

Oinakpak.  0-fnak-pai,  Octupai— Quapaw, 

On*  MOMM— OpvlouH. 

o'SalUlu-OKtBla. 

Of^UsBtisAglemlu  t. 

(ftik-luuu-hak,  0- hah -ku-ka-Mi-7-ui-U- Oban- 

OhaiaUl.  Ohamllla— Ohamll. 
Ohanapa— Oobenanpa. 
OkaBHk  -  Ohannak . 

Ohdada-Oglala. 
O-kB-aoBipa^Ohcnnn  pa. 
Ohnwnpa  Ilaksua.  Okra 
Ok>ta-7<M-«i  'B»-  Okltl  < 
Ok*T-aht-OlBht. 
Ohciuga— OqUBCa. 
OkOucuilnt— Oknan  k. 
OU^ra-Owalikl. 
Oblat-Ulahl. 
*"■"■*—■— -  Chlckaaaw. 
Ohka-San  Juan. 
Ohk  U  AoDa-OqCogiona. 
Ohlaui-OlhoD. 

OhnnalMUtlu— ODoalBKOHB,  Hcheneclady. 

Ohf-kimo— Da  kola. 

Ohawtafan.  ObgD«cnaCBi  OkoDoquanca— Oquaca. 

Ohotmu— Pima. 

Oh-pah-Opa. 

Ohquafa— Oqua^ca. 

ObqiiBf* — Oasuage. 

Okqnt— San  Juan. 

Okiarakaa— SaralORB. 

Okikakck — Oabach. 

OhnaaDl,  Okiuiil-PrOoaque. 

OkTBht  Ohnt-OIaht. 

OtatcDgn.  Oiatbuo-  Wea. 

Olaliuh-Oiaht. 

01-«l«-la— Waitla& 

DInlui  -  Oolo»(ou  en . 

OUSpriiic-Tecarnoha. 

(Hifoni.  oiof HUhnmnoiu— Cajiuga. 
Oiofeitn,  Oidioaan— Gologouen. 
O&BsDBn,  OtafanumnDoa— CajrOKa. 
01(f«Bii-Cayu((a.  Ooiogouea. 
OIicewDiOBiMii— CaruKa- 
(Hopa— Oulogouen. 


m" 


OlOOOUIN — 01IAHANE8 


Gologwie 
L— Querecbt*. 


01  uhunlokLnHin*^  W  ck, 
{qiduochrockiit— Cnlaw  tin. 
OladipHhtHBa-CliflrokiH-. 
0;Juic-(>P'liD-ialiiC'ffi'UI>lpa  pull  Din. 

0-ifrb*»,  OlHboli.  OlibanT.  Oiibbnux.  01 
nn.  UibGoii,  OJibewin,  iHllidi,  OJHiui.  Oji 

0-lIb-«u(,  <t|llr«lr  O-jlb-vo-rdt.  (^ihwM,  .,  . 
nyi,  (hibnT-on.  OJIbiit-Chlnpeua. 
Ojl  (^CDts-AKiuui  raht'QM,    Wacm   <<prlii|t 

OjlM-aii'iJuBn. 
□1b  Boniils-  J'll/-ha7rk. 
)i>  OaUcnU- Aguu  ('Allcnlei.  HkwUtih.  Kliplt- 

Sprinjt  Apache. 


DJlb- 


u-«tUMa-  UkaehBVrlchni 

itaal.  akchnn-Uki^hayl. 

-OlitohiuiQalKi. 


OltH-dt-iBal,  OluMfBDlw— Oklngmlut. 


Okenopi-  UmiiwiIIiih. 

itayAKTEUu,  6kel«  TiHanot.  0-ki 

jklltTsknt. 
Okfiuki-=<iali[UBki.-«. 


OklltTsknt. 

Okfti»kl=<iflkL 

OkhukE'itiU-Oiilil-- 
■;-nkl.>guiiul 


dkkuuak-nt 
OUi^ullD-ni 


>,  Oklnikda.  Oki- 


Hlaihvflli 


lUhU-U'alaklhul 


O'kak-Oksk. 


talan-  Osu  kla  Ibih. 
i-Klatnath. 
lyl-OkchavI. 
iru'dahl-  Okchayudihi. 


OlcbojU— 01 


OtuBa}iki-C 
Olalli-OnjM 

(huiVUiU'-Udtia. 

CanadMuga. 
uio  >,nmii-Cll11rll, 
OldOalonjIntlau-Mashpce. 
Old  OnHtaw-KaUhU. 
Old  BatatsH-  Rnlatoee. 
Oil  natd-OataffelennnlnB, 
OU  ?art  Banlltag^uDBprUilimk. 
Oil  aanelia'i  nu— WaWoacblutci. 
OlilBarlw-Siinamtul. 
OU  laliaa  TiUacc  Wblle-F^n  Tmm. 


Old  ShswgaBH  TDwa-Chank-rstcwn. 

OldTDWD^uiiiHiinJuk. 

014  Town,  OW  Tbwb  ^llan-Whito-cffB  ToTB. 

Old  Tani-H<M>hoia  AyatRlloaa. 

01dTan>VIUac*-Va»x>. 

Old  Enal-  Henhnla  Ayathltona. 

Olcuhahaol— f  tolluahool. 

Olaapaa-Ololnpa. 

Olilaihihaat-  ODIlaihool. 

OIaUlo~OIUIn<r> 

Olgalana^OlaKBUno. 

OlGsnea-nihDii. 

OUbahaU-ri  lliahnll. 

DUbahalln- AtlbBiau.  Dlllbaball. 

OIUateleia-Dklalalaya. 

OUnaelu-Abiiakl. 

0  lb  la,  O-Up-Baa-Ololopa. 

Olidlar-LltleTulcU. 

OtioD-Ulhun. 

0P-U=Ola. 

OllB-j«iw-  Alyahokwe. 

DUniiBa  iDdiau-Olamon. 

Ollopot'l-Twwenaldtng. 

□  Lle)ipiuk'1kBh-t*ht'l-M^ll(1inE. 

OImbudd  -  ri!  ngaUno. 

OlDm]Hlli->OlulnpH]L 

Ol-o'-wl-dok.  Ol'-o-Bit.  Ol-a-wl'-ra-OIowllok. 


IwBc^l^miichk  aHiMT. 
eaka,  DnahBlii— Omaha. 
'Okioagali. 


OMAHA  W8 ONOKDAGATO 


Ihuil-oiuDill. 
OmakE.  OmiUi-OmshB. 
OmuDsac  -  Ul&nil. 
O-mmn-u-  Mdewakunton. 
a-Bia»'-l»,  O-nm-liL-Hu-t 

-O'nmiu'itiSi-Omaiiitwn 
Cmiichkiai  'Wtntna-mk  -  ^ 


UDm4*~Mde»'H 
iLwhaw.  Ommwhi' 


Omiuiski.  Omlt-Mlaa 
OmlkBUH— Ami  k  WB. 


Oraoohumnlfli 


OnuUta-WirbiU. 

Onadug  -  On  i>nd  hrb. 

OmdtUui.  OudKicu.  OnidmkoH-Anmiluko. 


ud^t,o 


OiudUcbh  -  OnondRfn . 
On&AuiantifH  =-  Wee  n  d  Igo. 
Oiuplm.  OnsplcDH-niinplvai. 

OuusulaiiU-  Ono  Htnunl  en  i . 
Ou*ftrkchhirfl'°  Garinwarohim.  [>i 
ODupiBu-HiiDkpniia. 

Oncb  pii-pih-  HuiikE«H. 
Omndu-OneiilH. 

OncBnnUbsoki  -  A  bnnkl . 
Onc-pib-pi.  Onspapa-Hunkpips. 
-OadsdiHii]  vu — Clii!  rokce . 


•  t'=*lllmj 


6d  JloDdAcs — On  on  d  Bg 
OniUnmsn-Aoiidlrnni 
0Bdaat4adBkcnDB(n  • 


.     (B-riqHBgii. 
One-cipipi^riliTiliniitiA 

OnfhQhiiui*M=l> IK... 

Onfid.Cullfr.l,in>>H.ir. 


Onasfiimn— Caug 
ODDnAefhkwuH, 


Ini*  bakwi'^— OquogB. 

»ga. 

1— Caughnawaga. 


OafUtiTckatQD,     OafhitcMatMii— OiiKbelgeodA- 
■On-gw*-nii«'-iTo"'-ni'-lrtHqiiois. 


hk",  O-Dl-lia-o— OmatiB. 


Onkapu-Oyu  khpe. 
Ookdaka-Oglata. 
Onktnifaiu— Ok  I  nsKan. 
OnkfliuflBimka-*  On  i  w  b^  n  ba- 
Obkpahpiih,  ODkpapak=-HiinkpHpB. 
OdIocvuIh-Fuihi. 

ODsucDDgEi,  OanicoBiuu,  Oimacanrm.  Oanic*B- 

qiiti=A(iQnki. 
Onnandigii.  Oruu>Up»a— onoDdiigB. 


Odd  ailtbaroiuoa- Oneida. 
Onnonato-  Oi^yodeshol. 
Odb*  ntavnaa — O  none]  uga. 
Onaiatlautl  -  On  .-n  tl»iU. 
ODi>eT>tla,  OoRielta-Onclr 
Oatmloiitea,  Daaiiggii(waaa' 

oSSood5?ronnT'dX''l  ''II 


ffifa. 


-Onn«inDf«i—  A  bnu  kl. 

OBBaafota-Onetda  ITIL). 

OnnuiUca*.  OnnmUt— Onondanu 

□nnoiu'a.,  OnaanUa,  OnBoatackJ,  OmiosUck,  Os- 


tbuBki. 


InojhjuagTi  Onoghiiuagey-OqiiiiKii. 
bmtDngiKi.  Oowaacuaa,  Onojoneiw^AI 
lDobo(bgKi(i.  QDDfaoghquafs,  Onsbgqu 


ONONDAUHARIE — OPOTO 


Onsudutiula— Ononilnchnrn. 
« — j._i(^  OooniiifhwMioni,  1 
'  ju.  AHodBkii,  0 


iti-Uneida(¥ll.). 

SiuBijaU.  OnsBjsU— One'-" 
OnraUi.  Onimbal) 


onUni,  OunUCliH.  ODonttin 
hdu.    OnsnUftwraiMa.  OnDDU( 

OnmtakMi  -  01  uwa. 

Oncoiloluteruau,  OBontefaaUroBa: 

OnoBthaRun  -OnonilRKU. 
OnsBtliifu— Onnon  tiogn. 
ODHmtonfwi-  UnimilucB. 
Onafntgt,  Oiu>qiu(h«— OLiUHga. 

Oiuthmu— OnnlhBO  no- 
OwnuiiliiCM— Oniiuda^a. 


-OntumsU-Orinwu. 


Onttunuotf  GItA  WP, 

OBtwijuuibi  -  On  1  WKgiin  Im . 

OnulDck'-Oiiuaiuc. 

Onuf -Lndf«mat — Uau^ui  iik. 

Onoff  hluorrduai^o  Sen  i^u- 

O-ntui-dA'-fk-D-ua,  Onnndif^B— Oiioiiil 


Ouiillk.  OoalUUi^C'Hlili. 
0«lifpiyjiui-ulil|).'wvan. 
OmdoIim-FiIij'i — Okl  AlaUya. 


Oeg-Au-TiLWun. 
Ooe- Aaah = OOfwaa, 


Inukla— ITpnUkml  HL 


>.  Oonla 

Oo-rtoolik'l'EjilllmiJuI. 
0(tt°»inii>,  tWunls-rtklaci. 


linukhLafowik.    Oojnnktayo' 


.  Aokuuuati 
D«-OEiniigii 


Dskhonmat*  -  O  k  n  aAak . 
QDkiTA^L'kivoknilut. 
Dak  j  eo-lik- UkJ  u  1 1  rm  J  <i  t. 


Oomiik-Hwk-  II  d  I  u  hien. 
Oaml  -niL'-taia^  iUnud  y<x]l>< 

Oomnak-KlkoliJcl. 
ODmoojck  TnUi-  Eiwbueltt. 

OgDikinnato— Una  kumk. 

OoDakhUUk-UnKallk. 

OonilaklHt-UulatiKk. 

Ooniluka-tllulluk. 

OoDiiln.  OvnalnBtkol— UnHlBH 

Oiiiial!iiiiiita=  Cnnl  item  int. 

ODDULCook-Oiiaacook. 

ODUingui  =■  A  J  cut. 

OoDiDKuklk-  L'linnguliik. 

ODDEciukgl  -  [.'  Tiga. 

Dr}naiiniik&-  U  nsiigashl  k . 
OonsnUiniiioaDi  -OnuiiilnEo. 
(kip=Apache,  Niivaho.  Walapal. 
Ospiiii,  ttopH- Hard  COM. 

OoHooohH.  Ooaachu— ( 


t,  OnitauUa,  Ooatanaola.   Ow-U-naa-Jak, 


±.  OttiwtUi.  CtotkalDwik-FlkEarL 
rtmnuw..  OoU»iTi>H=  Litklavinnitut. 

««k-KalizicmGHWt=-L~r 


Off-Tapn»  Qiiapaw . 

Oo^^e-UiUikl. 

Ob  "Apache. 

fy-fl-  L'pan. 

Opala-Opiila. 

Oiiaiiaiik  -  O  banoa  k. 

Opaneltao  - 1'  piuoiUC , 

OpM- Maricopa, 

Opaann-  Oposura, 

OptCaa  MfiUiiacUi— CofTulmtchr. 

l^tBB  taciiliiika— Tesuima. 

I^U,  Opaoaa— OpalB. 

<^ca-P«ilis. 

OrMkUakt.  Opaelnitt.  Opa^U-ahl— (jpilchnalil. 

Op«'kl-W*1I><. 

Opfuneni  d'AokalEay-'Nopeailn^. 

Opmidrs.  OptiUCl,  OpaBBSoi.  Opnuscaa—  Abtlaki. 

OpsDdacUllu  - 1^  w  B  li  ug , 


Dp.Bt 


;»:nt!.o 


□pst-ebcB-abl-OplIchesBhi, 

OpaOltar-Optlmt. 

Dpli=lliipl. 

Opljiqm.  Opljliiol-Walpi. 

Onllka.  OpllikB.  bpil'-'laka— Opilhlak 

Dpll-thIue«i<=0[>>lhlako. 

O'plmJtliafa  tnlBlwas-Ni>pciDlnK 

Opinjt^Pompion, 
Opialtar — Opi  ual . 
OpIaUpeB-  Oplmuiila. 
Opls-gob  ■>  'nikliuild  I  ng. 
Opoceolu-  OffKOula. 
0-)»-aa(ta-ke-AbnakL 
0'paqu«=Sen  llilelonso. 
OpDteppe=-  Opodepe. 


OPPXOACH — 0-THUN-OU-BAHS 


Opptuia-  Aba&kl. 
Op-pe-D^  Opcgol . 
Opp«rnowl«— Operdnlxl  m. 
Opp*joJi-Opivol. 
Oppoduu  -  OpoMlan . 
OpqulTf,  OHgnM^WsIpI. 
OpDh  iwc'OiE  -  A  bnak  f. 
O-pub"  nUn  ibijig^ffB—  (.'pait. 

Oquioba,  Oonafe-ClqimgK. 

OqD4-uiuuaB— Olcul  u«&, 

Oqulted-Oiiillloa. 

Oqnwm.  OoBn-Uia-OkiiwH. 

DrmM-nmbl. 

Dnni'-OHKc. 

OnJbs,   Onttki.   Onltj.  OnlTi 


,   Onln 


OnlTl-OiBltil. 
OriJti]l«-Oni[HLkB. 
Dnmbg,  OruU— Unlbl. 
Oispick,  Onpdiu.  OnptkH-OrapakiL 
Druiui-KnqulmniMn  FmDlly.  Eaklmo, 
Orswl,  Ortjti*,  Oriilil.  OnjTe,   Onjna. 

Onyii-Otalbl. 
Qrcvnlplv.  Orwmplm.  OrcBmploD'-On.'nn. 
Or»quiu~  A  rki  >K  iRd- 
OrDOquu&d— San  A^UHtln  do  AJmmiLda. 
OrcoqaluH,  Ore»quLia«»ArJrcfkl!W, 

—ya  JtakM—Stelteta. 
'  lOM-Onlbl. 

O^nj-bi.  CMmto,  (Mbu,  Oribg.  Orlbl-Uraibl 


C^l 


Orlita.  OriiUntiHi-  KdlBlD. 

OriTi-Onilbl. 

Otisa— GdiRlo. 

frka'-gan  Juan. 

Orlwu  IidUiu- Kariik . 

OcDDdioki.  Orondooka,  DTOsdaa 

Oron-E  Ygli-  wunit-rahn-  O  no 
OroniMkii,  Oranokn-^uroiiork 
OnoDdoki,  OiooDiinoki-AdlrDi 


i-ArkoUi 


OrriblM-Onibr 

OrrsTa— Pncblci  del  Airayo. 


Onm*-Lac  Court  OrclUo. 

Oirlna-Urnlbl. 

Oifab -hina  -  Ootiutl . 


Oufj-Saiik. 

OUEl,  OunUaa-Sa 
Oupa  tkilts— 9apa 
Oaarca— <^Bge. 

OMrt-Omri, 
Oiu^-OHHge. 


OHTba-Onlbl. 
Oaajaa— i^ktu^e. 
Oaoanntm  -  OocailevchL 
OaeeaU'iTiiwn-WlUllako. 
OwUlH-OrtLln. 
Oieeaetaaa-IMOlohl. 
OiMthl  mUtlaki-  Oaage. 

OM-CSaby  -  A  iwllBO  apl . 


Otaita  at  Uw  OalB— i 


0*tfva*adi- 

CMnUa-Oiii 


Oafalliwik--CMppewi 

Jralak 
tuevede, 

, XffllnlbolQ, 

CWp««a — (Isfrl  pep. 
DdU-WL.'bita. 
Diltchr-Owichi. 
OikesiaDattlgaiu,   OtkamaalUfaaa  • 

^UiJiolba-EsooobB. 

oik*  . 
i-Oxoiobi. 


I'lp  -  Qsmakni  Iketlp. 


OHaTaBlda< 


AullanapL 

Oaaaafaha  - 1  UthM  bl  nv 
□ue-gan  -Aabegen. 
Oaaopa — OksIth?*, 


la.  Oatlafaltaraanaa— ChlppBWH. 

__ ,  liaDddil.  AaDtibl-CMoIctal. 

Oavafatehaa,  OawataUc,  Oawaiitiiblaa,  OawaacaaUa, 

OnaafaUa.  OawtnahTa,  OnrataUtaat,  Onretat- 

«hj,  CSwafalay-OaweBalchii'. 
Ounaaaaa.  OawlDhU'linolchi. 
Oavlua— Chtiia  ri^. 
Oiwltaha.  Oavitcba.  OaslUkn-Owtchl. 
Otafwnloa  -  Fox  es. 

dtUnuu  vtronf  -  Oq  uaga. 


I-Olluu 


lulurbi. 

Otiwa.  OtawB*.  OUvaoa,  OUwawaa- OlUwa. 
Otajfabfo-  Nanlleuk  e . 
Otiba(Taa.  Otabacrgt- Winnebago. 
Ota  haqoa-  Uattaaqua. 
OtshaDti-Otaakaaac-  Dakota, 
Oltluytt,     OtahTpeaaaa,     OtiU 

Olahlpwa  -  Cb  Ippe  wa. 
0  Uhiin-in-nli  -Winnebago. 
(haitca  kaniw— Ouleh  Icbagam  I 

I   OtaftaU 


eaniaibcBi,  OUDaarhn— 01 


a,  Otbarta-Ola. 


OTIABASATRNON — OHOAPA 


OaadbaMiu,    OiuatlntbDii 


O-tll'-an-  KnlcbnktilcIilD. 
OdSk-L'tiTin. 


OttllnKk-ClUpptfwa. 

OtDO-nmUu,  Cltaoi  tui-Ahlena. 
OtocUIu,  Otoctotu,  Ot«,  OtocUU--01(l. 

Oto-kog  STnriiU-  i:iiibiiniiu[. 


!■!>>  r/iillubl 


OtU«  will,  Ot  uli  «M.  Oltwniui.  OttawuU— Ul 
OtUunih  Oiuwuka,  OlUnu,  OtUvui,  OtUv* 


OtCinmit.  OtUnoiDiH,  OttiqiuiiiiH. 
Ottiui.  Ottiuec-AlasJ. 
Otte.  OtU»-L)tn. 


Olbut,  Olto'i,  Ottstitoo,  OttsUtsH— ( 


(hutnohH.  Ootbachl-Wnbitilh. 


j^'J.-aSed^he! 

Onunstiiu  -  w  &h  pcion . 
Onu^Uu-Ullnu. 


Ouilficomi,  Ouldiuun—n'iiblcliikuiii. 

Oiuko  iilnco  utohieatk  -  Wu  kou  I  ngouec  hi  wek . 

Ouiili  OiuUi.  Oullu^iuUu-WBllmirKlla. 
e.ii.btgim.k.- WlnmXmso. 

oII"?h  "-wm"!""  """"■ 

Stneituik  -  Wi?  wnnr. 

OniDU  lEkrclaatDiuk  -  II  u  ran . 

■nesiiUoD-Wm. 

OauuccbliiiriBl.  AuHoechlulriniaUFk-We^kui 

k>k  ■.»'«« 
OuoolBclikdriBl,  BUlcchkarinlSek- 

OupeoDUtoni — Wmt  k  iir  «■ . 
Ouiwtaai-  WiiHiictim. 
OuKlsnlcUni<-  Wszi  k  iit« . 
■truMIUki-  M  H  le<4 1« . 
hriDaUsDI'-  Wv>rr.'nnc. 


Oouko 


u<k-i 


Iu1»ii>lUi.  ilt>oiiiUi-Al.nab<. 


OucheulglHnioaek.  Ooolwitifanelr,  Oneheml 
Onebltnti^OucUpinfa.  OncMpH,  OaDhlpaii 


acblKonehtUnU,  Oi 


Oiifl«b«kgicanuaimiinj  —  OBchekkiLmpg^wviwut^ 

Oo'iKoniloi-W.woTiiin 

Oii«iifil..=  L'iiiiiuhi. 

Ou(t  AesuIm,  Oola  OfDUlH.  OnT*  0(Blaa.   Onfi- 

Ou^Tllakmual-  Kluaia — K  nai  akIiotjULa. 


OUGATAMODS — ODTOUAGAimHA 


<)ii(hi|U»((.  (Hi(tii|iu(>Ta.  On(liqiit«ii- 
Oi«bqaluuDlH-»uint  Kt'gis. 
OutliUlU- AwnltlaJu. 
Oi^iuc^k — I'  n  ^, 
OtJCp&nk  -  Olipiia  k . 
OoiupAi — ounpH  V. 
OuB-npu  -HnnkpBpa. 
OnUglDi-MHDIcnn. 


OulcliaiCcliS' 


I,  Oolmttoni,   Onlul 


OuKhel., 
OnidkkH-  N&bHluhe. 
OBlliiiU-tJulleule. 
OnlllH-WM. 

OaUliqaanm-  K  walhl  oq  ua. 
ODiBlunln-Mlftinl. 

OolMiMU,  DoldlManc.  OnbiiMro,  OnlnipitsnH, 
Ouuip^auek.  Oualpqpou— Wmii«bflpi. 

OuloanrtanDDnA,  Ooiana 

Od1i»  —  Of  OffOll  >  a 

Oaltanuu,  Oiilt 
Onlteltu-Wtd 

OaltUoks-uiri 


LkoQtlm^  ^^  Iw-f  >ri«1  ri. 


LliplaU.  O^jalHpaitalu,  OqjiUHpaitDIU— ( 


■  OUjclll3|luUltOllK. 


OnU«i£-tIklTak. 
Onkudsk-l'kiiolnk. 
OukootDtDnHli  UflUk  *  W  ak 


OalobSoid>—  [lul 


KiEDlwtk-  UcMal 


Oam  fctMhUrtoma — OumaiAchk 
Oomainl,  OamiuilH-MlBIDl. 


Chiauhkftpinuk.  <hi  m^pipji — Minf  |Wfl 
OmuiaoDishuiiiNo  W'  loat-  J  ugelii  nte, 
Ouuc  tsoU- r  [iKiLli  k. 
OoDU&k  I  Ik — l?n  ol  ak  1 1  k - 
(hLDUCBii-EsklniiiLiBn  Pamlly, 
OuiuuMtaU— Nmuuuiiketoi). 
fiftfdi^  N'o-VApve. 


Oaoflpif  au—  W 
Oiuui»pi-  Nni 

Onnn— I'tigii, 


nninu  ,ODiiBtuitDliatirviinoii(«k — i>t 


Ottfapk— t^uApaw. 


QnpapInuUlckhi,    Oupiplnai 


OapvrirAaB  oiuatukbl— Wteijerl^wtlb. 
OaposUwuiUnilk  'PobiwsUvnir 
Oaqubgoi— Oq  uaga . 

Duruduiidb«k— Onniauilwek. 
OoriioiiKkiiilkoac' -^  <j  uEviid  kutnljcou  k.. 


Onukl.  OBiikionek-Huuk. 

.  OiuatuiSKk  ladluu.  OautniuiDi 
OnunehH-OBOIrhl. 
OoHtuumek  -SU>ckl>^ldEl^ 
Dium-WicllltB. 
ObmIu— Unitluli^ 

Owfl*,  OoMlMa— ofitmuln- 
Dutasa.  Outuk,  Otutui— Weilo. 


(hlUbltlt»k,OsUllTtlUl-At>iIIIbl. 
Ontach«pu  "  C'lUpp^  wii . 


lUMamUek.    Outakonunlsii 


ODUnuita.  Oatuaioi 
von,  Outuul>=<JI[i 
BtUkoMimllgk-fltBH 
OaUouoii,  OaUloli^l 


I.  OaUUb,  Ita- 


L,  DntMUT*,  ObU- 


1,  OolMTtu.    Ootun. 


(hittuui.    Dnuua 


□qtavM.   OdU- 


OuubllniuD.  Ouublbsiu-CbippvwH. 


It^-Koiite'l 

OutAbonnvU— Qu  U'  bougal, 
OsUDHb-OIlKwa.. 
OutahlasDH  -  Chlu  [k  wi. 
OntBmiikviHci-  Ti'in  I  wninf  ng, 
OaUntoDtu—  Ohi. 
OuUoDU— 01  tawH . 

Oullg.mU-Koius.*'"'"  '"*™ 
OaUU't'Kiia. 
Dutlftkau&ffftml,  ODtUqqifunli^ 


ODTOUAW PAIKtWAGAB 


Ontpuku,  OatpooUi— Oaiponea. 

Oututln-HwoEKiIeune. 

OntUciinilH,  Oattioamla ,  OattatimiJii-  Piiits. 

DutUmuki.    Onttuii.    OaltuuuU,     OnttuDmi 

Onttafl«a,  <hitUAala»  OnttAuoU,  ODtUvuta,  Qt 

Una.  OotCnuU-OIUWH. 
Oottascudi,  OvtMat^tBAt-Fiiies. 
Dattaubi-Otuw*. 
ODttaofrnmu— Poxps. 
Oaii<iiMoiiiics— S  luago, 

0-  a  jii^iUii  -  tywmf). 

Oa  f^nniga-AoyokulDAgai. 


O^J, 


.<*WalipeUra, 


" '-wa,  Jot«. 

i-WlchlU. 
Jnija-Vpfet  Ci 


U— lOWB,  JOVB. 


flwBinliiDoit  -  Wtavn  tin  ock . 

Ooutuuki  -Wi'tumpkiL 

Onskuio.  O'WH-kajDS.  <h>»kix<>-WlkeDO. 

Oinfi.  Oynrtj,  Ow^,  Owafji.  O*»le»r-Owtf o. 

Oinikatiu  -  W  eoju(k«, 

OwenwuBgas,    Oweiu^iuvu.    OvonAgiuglei^Ab 

Owuiduti.  Owindiiti— Huron. 

Owcodot-  HoroD. 

Omn'i  KInr  IniUu-Kotstv*. 

OwauViUiyTilntH-PeleneguwHU. 

O  vaDDona^  A  b  iiak.1. 

Owbil,  Owliit-tilM-Okiiwii. 

OwhllU|»h>.Kwsltili»iia. 

Owhii,  Ihrliii-UH-Okuwii. 

Owla-lsl-tah  -  Ocal  Itk. 

4«lluah-KwalbIoquB,  Wlllopah, 

CvKohM  -  OHtk'tll. 


OwHHhan = Osotc  h  i. 

1)ii«Ul»a-01icrh«)i. 

OilUUbnIa-0]jHU.Ib< 


OTachlowniik  Rouio=Wva. 
OyadaakaabrADna,   Ov&danhrmiBH, 

0  yi-da'-fO'O  oo-ChTroket!. 
Oj^unut-  KuHknogmtul. 


S3'-'S 


Dvdioa- 11yd  loan. 

OTcUoigbtuk-UeBlllk. 

O^Er.lal'Uh-OglHlH, 


,.  Ojita  tl4a-0)-Bli 


Oltipua,  OiUpifti 

Oyty-»ht-i.5iiibl. 

(^^pa,  OTaopa— Oyukbw. 

Ojjtitium-Vft*. 


wlao-Oypatuklo. 


Oi-aah  -  Waxliallui. 

OiaaiUai-OlK^hayl. 

Oianlck— OteQir. 
OienlH-OllDlH. 
0(1- Oral  bl. 
Otlfflia-0ilnle> 
Oiiniaka— OlEiiti!. 
diothaou.  6»tauea~Ul 

Fuebiquii—  Pacuap  hen 


P»c«h»— Quapaw. 
PagahDDhaa-Viikiir 


navUCe^  Pokanoket. 


Paaliafuaa  -  Ph  n'tiaq  iii> . 

puhaT-  PaUau. 

Pubiiuan-  Patagtici. 

Fiohaluia.  PaakJaM-riwbalaiiuc', 

Paabatn-  Psfbat. 

Pauhalfan  -  Fat  liaUq  ur. 

Pachanil,  racbamlaa — Hoc  hfK^ein . 

Fickanca-  Tern  wu  la . 

PachuiT  -  Tun  kite  k  e. 

Faabas-  I'akawa. 

Puha  Otlonaa.  PaDba-Oronlaa'-  Paarasonla. 

Paokaquai — Pure  I  laq  u  e , 

Paakaana.  Paokauiatt,  Paflh«nak-=Pftcfa««DBl)t. 

Faahaa— Apacbe. 

Paahntcoofa— Scatltoo  k , 

P^^^.TanklCeke. 

Pacibo(iliaa-l«kH>ra,  Parcbaque. 

Paahoufk—  Patrbo«|r. 

Paiibqiiadnaah  -  Wee  liq  iiad  narh. 

Pasblolik-Pajilollk. 

Pubuln-PBCbaU 

ji^l^-PaH-rw. 

jMl'inalia— Bkldl, 

PaCl--diia-AiikBra. 


-PakachooK. 
TaokiCeke. 
Jukanokkk' 

•  runkkpiiK. 


FuoBcktok-  P>ikiuioket. 
Ficai=  ['akawa. 

PicotaskatU-  Wamvalt. 


Pa  dff>'  n^l'-  l'n[lEli»a" 
Pado\aa,  PadoBua,  Padoai 
Padaucaa,  Padgncaa-Cotii 
Padom^aaiaStineca^ 


PADUCA — PALH   SPBINOS 


PidDM.  Pidnuhi.  PBdiwu.  Ptdnka— ComBnche. 

Pgcao.  Fannin,  Pn.-^niM-U-l'ecoi. 

rofifo-Papiigii. 

PuvninubK  FinmiiHUi-Pahviuil. 

PiginiTo-Oheycon.'. 

tfua-  Vittmu. 

Pi(aHtt  -  PKUgiwicl. 

Pacbhoatuiiuk— pauhniiiBnai?. 

PiCsmtl—  fogiialx. 

Tttioliin-l'aliln. 

Tagnlnou— Bokn  I  n  luviid. 

Ptto-Pcfiiw. 

7l(H— PCCOH, 

:P»tailnn-  Patrin . 
:Pu>nitik  -  PuRStl  ng, 
^■(airitah,  Mfswlti-  N'ltvKho. 
^■iriii-PiIlnlll. 
PAfbuibflAp-  pHDiuches. 

■Pft^nudH  c>  rahmn  L 

^■(ukhk.  PuuIihiqua-l^Bli-hi, 

-P»ri  Olta,  Pl'tD-njM-NBVUhO. 
PiBwiU-Pl-qTiawll.'t. 

Pif-.fc-BB-ohl-lIinlu. 

Pi-hi-H- W-  MewiUnw. 

7>  baiu.  ^ilutal-rBhaW!. 

rtk  Sua.  hk  t>si-tb«-I>iilHki4i. 

Tah-Zd«-l-alul«. 

Ti-hid-kt-Mi-k  -Villnai  -.  IVi  in  kvMba. 

7iU  Xahu-Skl^K. 

Pah  -kak  .nah-n  -Pheji^nne, 

7ahk»-Slkalka. 


f  ah-ls-shB-k«-l« — Apulai'hloulB. 

PahBuUa-  Palii  tp . 

fafan<Qc—  I'aw  no.-. 

Tahnutuiruhi-Paliilf, 

Ta  hiMiha,  Pa-ho-dj>.  Fa  bo-la -low*. 

Pataoi'-h^iha-  Pu^oHilj;!. 

TahsulUiifdachlriEil,  Pahsnltlsctaeh  Irlsi-Pawat- 

Pah  RiiugiU.  Pah-ru-ni.  Pah-B«ia(-Ut«—  Paratl- 

PaErU-'u-pah=p8lii1e. 
Pah  to-eahm  -  ( •aum  n  clie. 
fab-TcaU-P.iluIe. 

Fahueat,  fttlothit-Iuwn. 
Vahul-Togul. 


Taii' 


laia.  Paialla-l'AFa)' 


Paian-  r'ayaya. 

Pa-lfan  amfm-Alwa. 

F4l-U«~PiUiiu. 

Tal'-ln-kqirA'-t'ca-PBtliikkhH'ullbu. 

rtSk-maiia. 

Jifltanavaa.  PalkandMa-Cheyeimf. 

Palkava.  PaEkanu-Pakawa. 

PalU-Paki. 

Faillihi-C^palK 

PaltlaUlH-PnTaya. 

Pallih.  FtSIk-Cotiali'. 
FaUnkiun-Hniliiixiiii. 
TaLnjiitH  PaUnut,  Palnmu— FAimlut, 

Paln-H -Ue  meuar— Dakola. 
TtlM  OtMk  Ttwa-ChlUlnlbK. 


FalnUd  Hart  tniUana— ! 
P4lnMIiiAau-l1i>tBd 
TaliaBi,  Lh— Kcae<«, 


Paiitat—  I'Htzau, 


lb.  Pal  TMilil,Pal-ratd 


P^aluk*  X  Paolialaque, 

PualaakH,  P^alama-^jtUt. 

Pdalaqnu-Psjalat.  Pacbalai)ue. 

Pajalat,  Pajalatam«.  PaiikliM-I'aj»lal. 

PJ^ariM-troomHilBquIno, 

PuatB  Ptato-Tshircge. 

Pajeh-Patki. 

Puoaque.  Puaafq*^  P^Joaqae-^  L^lJnllquP, 

PiiaaU-roirinte. 

PaJuinui-fFiyugiinn. 

PikMlialilTll-S.iii.li.ud. 

Fa'  kib  nyu-mu,  Fakab  wlniiu.  Pa'  kab  i 


Pakichsai- 1 
Pa'-k»-Bi3-U 
Takanaa  ^  1 'ocHQa . 
Pa  ki-na-n.  Pa-ka-na-va— ('hef  mos. 
Pakasawkatt-  PokanokeL 
Pa-k»B'-«-pnl-'fuh«liilabal. 
Fakanokl.  Pakanoklok-  IVjkatioket. 
Pakao-  TalakaiH  -  I'n  kaiiTallahaaee. 
Pakiikaat  -  I'll  kachoog. 


.-Potegania. 
PakMK-Pe^Hliit. 
FakmlCt.Pakuilt-I'unkBpog. 

Pak-ka-na—  Pncsna. 
PikoanCD— tl  ntim  I. 
Pakodeli-gec  -  Pa  kuchocg 
Pakmnit— Fiinkapiig. 
PakiU-DHknlB. 
Pi-koa-Pakwa. 
Pa-knh'  tha-Inwik.  rokliiha. 
PakB'paiai,  Pakaohalal-San  Juan, 
Pak-wan^Tekwrin. 
Pa'-km  na-vd-  Pakwa. 
Pakwa-PBugwIb. 
PakviU-aanlldefotuo. 
Pa'l-ali-CochUI. 
Palaelii.  PalasliHi-Apalachee. 
PalacUcolu.    Palioti«aUa.    PalaDhrxRla.    Pa-la- 
ehooo  la,    Pa-la-shsM-la,    Palukiukalu,    Pala- 

PalacuHDH,  Falintaaaiu-IhilaiiiieiHiin. 

«'liaia.-Cix-linl. 

PalaUmih-  Palnlhnlhsii  FnmUr,  ^huuui  family. 

Pildhnlhan,  Palalk-Shasun  ramilv. 

Palalkc HalBlliiiilian  FaiBilr. 

Palaiiilk=S1iiigtan  Punllj. 

Palana  vUiri-  Pnlaiiyn. 


FalaambaD.  Palaiuliairl-'T 
PalaquHbaima,     Palaqaa 
Palaqtuaaiui,  Palaquu 
PalatcT-  Apalucbeo, 
PalmCka-  Mlatkn. 
PaUlkwapt  -  Palmk  nabl . 


Palaqiwah(u«, 


Pain 


-ralBH 


.    p6o]a-ChlrlcBbiu. 
Pallalal-  Pajolal. 
palUUa-Pavaya, 
PaUalta'Pllall. 
Pallatapalla—  Palooi. 
Pallaja—  Payaya. 
Pallinnntp— Tubalii  labal. 
PalUtts  PaUaa-PallNA 
Tal-U-n-wa-nap'  -  I'll  batalabal . 
T>llola|iaUa»,  rallstoptUsn-Palnui. 

Palma'i  raDshfiia-Saa  Dlonydo. 
Palm  keab  -wok  -  Paii . 
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PALOAft PAOUT^KS 


Pillntpttlah-l'ii 

SlJll<jUl-!t« 

rBllatipiUgn,  FiImoIiii. 
hia  ueuiiB  -  PnlBciu  isaoti 
PUUtn-Pallnln.'. 


hniiLqulii—  ivmaq  ul  il. 
Pimirt  In^ramunlEcy. 

Finiuke,  Piniiuik.  Pub. 


Plinp«  ChTlmlai-- r^iilinTiL. 

Fiinpliliioa.  P>mpleca=  L'umlk'n. 

FftinpDai,  PfemponaB,  Fkmpoi^  l'ririip«dii«. 

FimpLco,  Pamptecouih,  Pimpttgo,  Pwp«l«h« 
Pamnticoi,  PamptkDke,  Fsmptluinch.  FamUD 
cmiEli.  PBinltiiii.  PunllaoDcli-hmiico. 


k*.  PuiiDUiinka.  Fuiouunidg.  Piaii»iim>d>.  Fan- 
■<iq>ni>ke,Puiauiuk>,PuiBBin»k<I.F>°u>B<uni- 
qu».  FBniiou(nhik>k,  Finiotunkt.  Finuaiika, 
FBtiBDDinikl,  FkDiounkt,  Ftn><iuik>-'r<?iu,l. 


PkDIaht  'EdiimiH'k. 
Pummtki.  Pssaosnukik. 

huwuuat-  OJ  (1  inw  I  > 
Tiuiwuiiki.  PiinawuukBk= 
Fuiai.pik«k=  I.I  l(t  loH  n . 
?in»*optkiy»l-  IVnubai'iit. 
UBMU-.\bimkl. 


Fueni-vPuieg 


FuiiRrpoblicin-l 


1*  ftautm-  W _ 

__i-K1tkebalikl. 

j-Arikar«. 

F»B  mem -Sk  I'll. 

PtDi  wuibi.  Pa^u-Wirhila. 

Pit,'  km,  Puiln,  Fan'ka'-Ponca. 

PiokipMr-  [Tinkiipng. 
Puk  nnlkui'  fa—  Pun kiinikiuli toga 
Fumuki,  Faanak.  PuinaktM' Banour 
Punimaha-r' '" 


T«nth«rpM-Tiiuuith«nei«iikiien[  kaiiblkL 
Pintle  0^  Tan  tiMMa.Tantlmogha-  Piimltu>. 

Puukkix"lVv]nar<.ok. 


luwii  wUwd-PuigwK. 


a.  ParminlhUii.  Paula-Pawnee. 


PaaniliiicouHh-lilnl  -  Ch  tppewa. 
ri«t«,  Paantia.  Pantaa-Iom. 


PAPABI-COTAM — PATOWAHAOK 


Tipibl  cEitim.  FipuHOoUni.  Pipilrf  OUou,  P>p*- 

Ptpagi,  F>;a4:i,F>pi(ii-(»tui,  Pi'PifH.Pipigoet- 
Pmp^fm^k-I'^PBK'mV. 
Tipigooiii,  F»p«go.  -  I'jitm.^. 

FipiBn'ltlim,  Fsplbi  OotKin,  PipIh'D.  Pipihotu— 

Tipwlcfiio-rnliiiKiililc. 

PftpiiDi,  PkpdDtEi.  FiptnL,  Ptp4-0Uin,  FapipeoUin. 
PipiipOotui.Pipkp-OUiii-l>ii|«iEO 

fipk^cgtui,  Pip»H,  pKp»u.  Ptpi^a-  PHiAgu. 
TipMtklcunuh-Ristlgoiichc. 


I«pl«o-P«pBgo. 

Vkslkilu— Quanaw , 

hflUIn-Gkwnillih. 

hpliiwtutiu,  PMnuhn.  PiplnubloLi,  PiplnuU- 
CiUil.  PmpliuUela,  Piplnakoli.  PuplDmncholi.  Fi- 
ptptBMli^  Pipln[ftfak— I'll  [ill  lac  boil. 

fmjltibam-  DHkciIn. 

rt^iuhn-  Pi'DinachoiB. 

Papki,  FapkuiliiC-  Kustuftjgmlut, 

Fi'pk-iiiii-IM|.kiiin. 

PapgBHhH—  Pu  pt  nitcholH, 

Pspthpflo-  'Itmt  -  Kiil  fnpol. 

Paofc'iuU-l'nkiimBll. 

Ps'-qfa-Pukhlha. 

Pui^ota,  Pa'-qo-tiw— Iowa. 

^qpn'  uiliikl'M-«'-Pak)ipiilultikiuhlu&. 


Paqoakii—  Peqiiuwktt. 
Ptquuiut.  Paigouilsk— Poquounoc. 
PaqDataooc-  Pequ  o  I . 
Ptquktusk,  PaqnatDekc- Pswcatuck. 


nqat 


-II  qua. 


Paqairleliie- L 

F  a-qn-lah  '  Pecos. 

Fa'-qj-ta,  r«'qB»a*-lowii, 

Para- Pure  luay. 

Psimbux«i"— Ta  »  ehnnli. 

Paraokooola.  Faraohiutaiu^ApiiSachlGolA, 

FaiaiotHK—  PamuD  ooro)' , 

Puuoaal— TocobUB. 

Panjl-Pamjc, 

Faniianta  -  Pann  iRii  t<. 

ParanlDtalu-  p«h  vani. 

hraniikh  -  Sh  IV  W<  ti . 

Panwan  IndJana.  PanwatYutu— PanigDDI. 

PvSu-PiIcblos. 
Par*  au»  Vaohu— Pukagon. 
Panhaeaa—  Parrhaquo 
PanUqnJi-  Po  achi  q  u  f . 
Pa-naa-car-PsriH'ar. 
Par-la-sl'lb-plii  -li— Croun. 
ParfeHh-Sik<ika. 
Far-Ur-n«- Pawnee. 
Par-la-aick- While  Pvople. 
FanegHl  -  Tooiboga , 
Partssai — Pb  rtocBO . 

Famal-Palutc. 

Parrain,  Par* an.  Par  Vniu— Pahvant. 

Paaa^ula-  PmenKDiil  h  . 

Paicaganlu.  PmAcagoIaa  Faj 


■Moul" 


caOKonlaa 


FaaohtslicnisBUIi.  PucbUiUtnijatea,  PaKhUllfmii 

FaKht«Uk-P<uti>llk' 
PaielitiillEmDttD-  i'a^WI  t  ehi  1  ii  t . 
FaanboDiii,  FaKocoalH-  Pa.ioaiio<ila. 
FaKollcoDa=<'nii«n. 
PaMBS-B*--  I'lisiL'Kiiii 
Faaha=l'»sl.H. 

raahllqu,  P^iUqala-CaTOoah  Creek. 


Pua.PuridilBlsai 

FupabKai,  Paipi 


.  lupaTieg... 
PaipaUnk-Pasqiiotnnk 

PaapibaB.  PaipUi<~  E'oiqii 

Faaptand>-l<Hrtai)za. 

PaiquaaliKk  -  Pawi  ll  aihi 


ipahifa.  Fupaheghta,  Paapahslfh— 


PaiqBl-fn*]ul. 
FaaquoaihHk- 1 


■ek,  PaaqaaBokd— pHflquBD 


•amaquaddfea.     PaaaaD>aquodL«,     Pamunvqi 


PaataanaoKk,  Pawqaiaekc- 
Paoataqnaek-  ['!«.'» luqim. 

FaHBDiaqiioddy,  Pauimaqaodl 


=  Paaaamoq  mxMi-, 


Paatiaa-Paatnl. 

Paalal-kak.  FaaUllakh-Panollak. 

FaitoUt'mut-  I'astnl  Igml  u  t. 

Paitolooa  -  PBiCalocB. 

Fanutili-rAluIe. 

P'aaolap  -  I'nJciBQ  no, 

paadqua-PoJoaque. 

PataeJei-Pa.'italoca. 

Fttacahaa,    Patacabu,    PaUgua,  PaMcus,    Pa- 

taene,  Fatacuinta— I'aliiKiiii 
FiWitaa-I'sw. 


baeyei,  PaEarabnro,  Patara- 


Pataau  -  Patan  lre$. 
Fataa-nBcraa-Slliiilka. 
Falam-l'ataKiio. 
Pat-awat-  Balawat. 


Patawoaaioka,     Patamniuiiik,    Fatavgnukta— Polo- 
Pa  tctian*-  ^Ichoox. 

Fatobawa-Patwiii. 

PaUbaana-  PaPheenaht 
Patahntcaah  -  Scatleook. 
PatctJu-Patlca, 
Fatobliasl- Apache. 

FatBliSKth-  l-sph  een'nht, 

Pa-tao'-ka.  Pa-t«B'-^a-j*-Ci>inaiicho. 

Pa-Cda'a-Pa. 

Fa-Ui'a-PsnK. 

PaUalok-  Karuk. 

Pa-tM-ab-DjIttiUngading. 

Fltib°rfk.-1('BP 
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PATRANTECOOKE — PE-CLA 


[B.1.  c 


Patranteeooke«  Pocomtuc. 

Patronitin£  Dach-Irini«»  Pawating. 

Patijoe»  Navaho. 

Fatsoikets-Sokoki. 

Pattawatamiea,  PatUwatiina,  Fattawatlmeea,  FatU- 
watimy,  Fattawatomie.  Fattawattameea,  Fatta- 
wattomiea,  Fattawattomk— Potawatomi. 

Fattawoineket»  Potomac. 

Fattiwatlma»>  Potawatomi. 

PattsoQ—  Patzau. 

Fa-tu-atami—  Potawatomi. 

Fataokiet»  Patuxet. 

Fa-tiih-k^.  Pa'-tu-ki,  Pa^nnke— Comanche. 

Fa'-tun  wan-wiiBpatuiig. 

Fatosao.  Fatozite— Patuxet 

Fatnznnt—  Patuxent. 

Patuyet— Patuxet. 

Patweens»>  Pa  twin . 

Fat-wiah-a— Bad  wisha. 

FatsaTi- Patzau. 

Paaanaa—  Pawnee. 

Fauoatttok,  Faaoatncke«-Pawcatuck. 

Farachea*  Paiute. 

Paneomtnek,  Faueomtuekqat— Pocomtuc. 

Fa-a-da«- Paiute. 

Fau-^rits'— Pueblos. 

FaiiffaaMt»  PaugusseL 

Faunoockees-*  Iowa. 

Faahantanuoka  Pauhuntanuc. 

Fankanawket—  Pokanoket. 

Faukwechin™  Panquechin. 

FanUne's  band— Walpapi. 

Paamet»Pamet. 

Faonaqaet  —  Bannock . 

Fanneb  Indiana^  Allakaweah. 

Pannee—  Pawnee. 

Faunae  Loapa—Hkidi. 

Fa^ee  Piqfli- Wichita. 

Pannee  ReDnbUo—Kitkehahki. 

Pannt»  Winnebago. 

Fauoirigoiieieahak,  Panoitigoneienhak,  Fanotigmi- 
eienhak—  Pawating. 

Pauquatuok^  Pawcatuck. 

Panquiaur,  Fanqnog»  Pyquaug. 

Fauray—  Puaray. 

Pantanaa«  Pau.sanes. 

Fantawatimia,  Fautawattamiea,  Panteauamla*  Pota- 
watomi. 

Fa-ntes»  Paiute. 

Fautuket—  Wamesit. 

Fautnzuntes—  Patuxent. 

FanTJtahs»  Paiute. 

Pauvani,  Pauvante— Pahvant. 

Fauwagta  »  Pa  w  ok  ti . 

Favant  TJtahi,  Pavant  Yuta*  Pahvant. 

Fan-woote—  Pawokti. 

Fanzanei«  Paunanefl. 

Pavilion,  Pavilion <=  8k wailuh. 

Fa-vi-o-t»oa=-  Paviotso. 

Favlooskoi,  Pavlovak—Pavlof. 

Pavlovikaia—  Kenai. 

Pavlov8koe=  Pavlof . 

Pavlovaky  gavan=  Kodiak. 

Pawactaa  —  Pa  wokt  i . 

Fawateeff=>  Pawating. 

Pawaosno-eythin-yoowuc  =-  A  tsina. 

Pawcompt= Pocomtuc. 

Fa-weapits=  Pawipits. 

Pawha^lita«8an  Ildefonso. 

Fiwiteki  Wininiwik» Pawating. 

Fawgatsett,  Fawgaauok,  Pawghkeeauck^Paugua- 
set. 

Fawi— Tagui. 

Fawichtigoa-ek=  Pawating. 

Pawik=Paugwik. 

Pawilkna=>  Coy  oteros. 

P&wha'hUU-8an  Ildefonno. 

Faw-is-tick  I-e-ne-wnck>BAt»ina, 

Fawistucienemuk^At^ina,  Pawating. 

Pawittuck-Ienewnck—  Atsina. 

Fawitagoa-ek=  I'awating. 

Pawkanawknta^'  Pokanoket. 

Pawkeatucket—  Pawcatuck. 

Fawkeet=>Siksjka. 

Fawkannawknta»  Pokanoket. 

Pawkunnawkuttt— Pokanoket,  Wampanoag. 

Pawlowtkoje—  Pavlof. 

Faw-luch^-  Palus. 

Fawmet— Pamet. 

Pawnawneea,  Pawnoi- Pawnee. 


Pawnee  Lonp,  Pawnee  Loupes,  Pawnee  Xaha.  Fav- 


Fawnee<^Lipau. 

>SP~. 
nee   Mabaw.  Pawnee  Karhar.  Pawnee  Mobav, 

Pawnee  O'Hahawa,    Pawaeeomawhaw,    Pawnee 

O'Mobawa-Skidi. 
Pawnee  Fiek,    Pawnee    Picta,    Pawnee    Fiqiiae» 

Wichita 
Fawneer>-  Pawnee. 

Pawnee  rejDabUc,  Pawnee  BepobUean*-'  Kitkehahki. 
Fawnee-Blkaaree— Ari  k&ra. 
Fawneea  repnblie— Kitkehahki. 
Pawnee  Tapoage,  Pawnee  Tappalia,  Pawnee  Tlip- 

payei-  Pitanauerat. 
Pawnemaha— Skidi. 
Pawnl,  Fawnye— Pawnee. 
Fawpoeiit—  Popone»et. 

Pawtucket.  FawtnokeUa»  PawtokeU— Wamesit. 
Pawtoxont-  Patuxent. 
Pawiaa— Pawnee. 
Paxabitoa—  Pajarito. 
PaxaUtcb-Pajalat. 
Pazebalea— Pachal. 
Pa'xodabe— Iowa. 
P^Xtiado  £m«ti- Walapai. 
^axn'  n^^o'de— Paghuukdhinpe 
Payabyeya-  Payabya. 
Payaguaaea—  Payuguan. 
Payarnaa—  Payaya. 
Fayanaa*  Payuguan. 
Payai— Payaya. 
Payairketa— Eskimo. 
Payalla^  Payaya. 
Payancitchaki»  Pianka^haw. 
Fayanxatanka,  FayankatonkB>-Piankatank. 
Fayavaa— Payaguan. 

Payav,  Payayaaa,  Payayes-Payaga.        ^ 
Payomea— Paisin. 
Faynna»  Piegan. 
Ffiip— Pawnee. 
F<yi--ma»ha>'-Skidi. 
Fayi>'qtoL  Payi^qtaii- Chaui. 
Faymaa— Pima. 
Paynntea,  Payoebe->  Paiute. 
Fa-yo-go-na,  Favoqonai- Pecos. 
Fayoriea—  Peona. 
Payaeyaa*  Payasa. 
Payafan^'Paisin. 
Fayatravikoi-  Eider. 
Paynaqne*  Pojoaque. 
Fayncbaa,  Fayucbea^a3rakae>- Paiute. 
Fayugan,  Paynbaa,  PayuhaaB<» Payuguan. 
Fayiipki— Sand  ia. 
Fayataa- Paiute. 
Fayntea»  Paviotso. 
Fayntaln  dinn£«  Paiute. 
Paza,  Pasao,  Pasajo,  Pangu* Patzau. 
Faiatieana"  Nussamek. 
Pasau.  Paaaug,  Pashigo— Patzau. 
Pasnonla— Paiute. 
Fea-Wea. 

Feacemaker«Chizhuw^ashtage. 
Feaeb  Orobard  Town*  Pakan-Tallahaasiee. 
Feaoott— Pequot. 
Feadea^Pedee. 

Feann,  Feagin,  Peaginon,  Pe-ah-onn-nar— Piegan 
FAibkoi- Pecos. 

Pe-ah'a  band  of  TJtea— Grand  River  Ute. 
Feabnabavi,     Feanxhiobia,    Peaafoieheaa,    Feaa- 

guicbiat,    Feangdaebiaa,     PeaagniseiiM,    Peaak- 

•bavi,  Peanqoicbaa,  Feanaiehiaa  Kiaaua^Pi&n* 

kashaw. 
Feaonaiiaa— Peoria. 
Feaqoitt,  Peaqnoda,  Peaqnota^f^equot. 
Fearl8-people«  K  re  tan. 
Fean  de  Lttvre*  Kawchodlnne. 
Peangnicbeaa*  Pian  kashaw. 
Peanx  de  li^vrea— Kawchodlnne. 
Feanx  d'Oreille—Kalispel. 
Fecaneanxa  Piegan. 
Feoankee8bavi»  Piankaahaw. 
Feean  Point*- Nanatsoho. 
Peeari»  Picuris. 
Feeaa—  Pecos. 
Feoawa— Piqua. 
Peoooa— Pecos. 

Feeegeaiwfg--  Paahagaaawiaook. 
Feobiuiga«-Temecula. 
Fecbir—Piechar. 
Peckwalket—  Pequawket. 
Pe-cU-Peahla. 


PF-OLA-PTCETCELA — PE0BE8 


Peeo— PectH. 

Fac«t*a.     PisnlB.     Fssodi.    PeDolMi, 

Pequol. 
FMHsipthiln.  Faogmptnk— Fyxumiuc 

Pentti-P^qilot. 

PmocId,  Fioiuli-Plrlitl*. 
Pi-suU-l-Eiil-Ft^lEWlllgll. 


PadidnniWi-  PntkwaloiBl. 
Pe-Uhl-lo-IVldelu. 
Peduilt-  Pswnde. 


Ph-iI  Upaw-nkh  -  Pu  yal  1  up. 
pMfMtf-Plejran. 
PiT^t-Nsbukak. 
f«lk-Pillnjniilui, 
PhI^tr  &^ui(.  PmI'i  KiTir  . 
BlTcrLsiubtax-Tiilltlkiilcliln. 


I.  Pe-(U1'0.  PitUHii'-li 


P«quol.-  Pwi 
Pvcui,  P«cui« 

Ptfuu =Chabaiiakonffkon]Un, 

T»  n'-aa-ia-H-:!.  PtroO*. 

Pffbft—  PecoK. 

tmit-Peiiaot, 

P^takkl,  Ptrxukky-Peqiuwkcl. 

PcCaagsqiilu-  Pefjflliiktii. 

pHwacket.    Pifwuklt.    P^wukuk. 

Pffwmkati-  HniiuArk^t. 
rehanriliUu-  l-rnnkuhaw. 
P^U'-pti^tl-U-Pesblftplvchela. 
PiUna-  Pehlr. 
Pihqwokat-Pcquftivket. 
TtbtMD->B  -  Vjiib  lanKadl  am. 
rtb-uik'KBTok. 
hhamH-  l^ilnhoiim. 
Pilil,  Peloj-  Peivr. 
Mrani— Ptgmn- 
Ta£oiuii.  Pidwuii- 
7«£kl-Sik»<ka. 
Taikucualn-Ple 


TabutiB-  PpLviaquo. 

P.-J1  BO-  ka-Tm-o-U  -SinBhonL 

y  (foilqilB  -  Polc«q  ue. 

7a1nilwiik  -PakadBsink. 
Pa-ku-nt,  P*ksuw-k«D-Flcgui. 
Ta  ^K'-au-io-  Nei  Perc«t. 
TakEih-Ppguol. 
TiU'neikl-PoUiiTHlomi. 
Taknth.  Pikset,  Ptint-  Peqaou 


TfkawcD- . ., — 

Mkn- Pecos. 
rSkaigi-  Piqiu. 
H"kiam*'-Plcuri!>. 
Ta^lu-lt-kft-ka-  PHikllkalu. 

TaltTsmln- While  I'wplp. 

TjiAUfcrtl  PiUkUUiiUit-PlUIIIika 

THiclo-rilsU. 

Td'uti4k-PelkBlcticli. 

TalishlB-.]>elchlu 

YllsdqilET-PlKllnuBr. 

Taltcin  £ikt  band— UiikuUKUnlng. 

, I.  PiUaiti 

.Jt»-p»»l«.   

Pally  Bit  EiUma-S 
PalMU.  KlauchH.  P 
PalDEhn-  A|>Bl>ic-hi> 
PeIiu,  P(1u»-Pb1(h 
Pem.-Pima, 
PamiCniwl^torfllv. 

hnbllca    I 


-.qn.  .•  Pt-biJlkwa. 
nnetegolt  -  Penobucot. 


FanpaUwuthDl  PanpM 


Pani-d^-ki-  Pcnslgka. 
PoucDgn  -  Pen  nmruok. 
Pi^-u- Pawnee. 

Feukogk  -Pi^nnBOook. 
Penilihati-Pcnelikul. 
PiDil  Ajiuha-Ilnslpnaa. 
PanllMtl.  PaniUknnoa-Pei 
Panudi.  Pani'nda-  I'L-nnteki 


Fcnoweli.  PbooocoI™-  PeinHciil*. 
Pandd'OraUltiXewtr.PHidd'OnUlca  of  tba  Uwr 
LaLks.Fendd'OnlllasDfthaDBpaiLaka-Ksllspel. 
Fandau-riimlcDue. 
pEBda-d'snUla.  Fandi  Oraillaa-KHllEiicl. 
Pandubnta-  Pen  tin  kill. 


u.    Penclgtbku,    Pan. 
gbk».      Panatika. 
Etbci.    Ftnatttbki.    J 
,   FiD'h*  uib-kilu,  F 


Panltlaii-  Hnohow. 
FankupBi  -  Pun  l».pDg. 

FaoDiugkn,  FBiuiiie»k>.  [ 


.kiH.    PtnaU 
?«'t«fhko.rP 


.-_-jkidy-Pa!««niiiqlnrtclv, 

Fanny  Ooak.  F>BBjr-0«ks.  Paanykekc-  PcnnaiiMk. 

Ptnobuntt.    PanobHotn,    FanDbHotU.  PnabHot, 

Pansbdntr,  PtntbaeU-Prnobwut. 
Penal.  Paaolaa-Ai-oouu 
PaSon'EI  Ptn™. 
FuniooU-  Pi'tiMicitB, 
Fmtuvat.  FanUinlBtt,   Pantunatt.   Itrntmrmt, 

Pantiftat,    PenUfaMMll.    PsBUcaratt.    rnW- 

roal^Venobscot. 


TantUkan-  Penalaka.' 


iHf.  Faarle  >r  tha  L«>ai-Walip*- 
deiaobtd  -W«hpekme. 


PwpUartbi  fibat  La>f-A>>hppbitte. 
Pwila  si  tba  WUlon-  HaviiKiipnl. 
F«]ila  s(  tha  Wi»di-^knwltliliilwi 
Fnpl*  tbmt  dofi'l  Lmtb-KuULlIBlkJ 
Fatn*,  FaeiiAu.  Pwryu—  Feorlk. 


PBOU  ANQUICHIA8 — PUHOB 


r 'i'piUnli-  Pt'pHU  en  uk . 
PI'pmvILiiilii-  PoiAwlll'Ilok. 
Fipeb*lk-Pw|H-hllllI. 
PiMBluUi.  PfWpHki-Pvplkakls. 
Fipht-Kli  -  DJI-^llHIIKIxtlllL'. 
Fipliuiiinlu,   Poplesqnk.    PeptkoUi, 

pMtohorl-l'TOprlilllk, 
P^U'hapitald  Brtmnifl-  AlHt'Uiee. 

P?o*kt-  VtkM.itt. 


Phb^I,  PcquUiu.  Pnuta. 

Fiquukft.  Ptquvan-PcqlM 


PmmdM.  FrquiBti,  PeqmUM,  Poqmto,  P«ui«, 
FKiuld,  Peqnlmi,  Fiquin,  PiKjalU,  Fiqolt»(. 
PiqoUti,  P«)ao»dt.  Pequmi,  PiiiuoU*.  Pwioollo, 

PtquDloll,  PMUoyU-  rc()UOt. 


Piqut  MiniitiqalE  =  N  — 

Fcaott.  Pequtt.  P«iott*oj,  P.qQuU 
_  Faqvita,  Ptqwtt-Pi; ■ 

•riiMkiPi 


ra™-NeiPere«. 
Fntnlik.  F«iii*kk,  Peiifoi 


Png*col<u^  E'nwu«t>u 


FMlk-  rttielt  -Peshlnjiltwhelii. 

pMDuqiuAr,   PHnsMdT,  PtvDskuti.   Fta-ti-ns- 

kiUU-  Pwwtuui  iirxTcl  y . 
PtrtrUksI.  F«lri»i»*o,  PutiUkoirikiija.  rttrjt- 


Pc-U  hi'-OF  nt~  IMIaliHiienl. 
LUm-rftao. 


Ttlu.  tttvirm-Vtlao. 
fstoklufl  -  A  inchc . 
Fi  tdgi-lV. 

:pEt«DI(0<»t  P>h-UI«<-  PvtlMIVROWHU. 

Mctirwl,  Fitinfik.  P.t«rt»Ui-PlliiHnik. 
Ptthahusral.  Prtbawasla-  Pltnhnuent. 
Fstlkoklu-  I'TDikiiktB. 
Vttit  ODrbuD'i  tiuid-Eiipoiha. 
7atlls  Ratlgn,  PeUtaBntlsn  du  Alconqulu-Wm- 
k»rliil. 

PtClU  AlEanqDtiu-Weskiirlni. 


Tctqust 
FeUnrt-PeUO. 
Pt']»lnlntri(M-''i 
F«talk1»=-Karnli 


p.4-.'-f«-Jlc«r1l!«." 
P<>T*Ta->ii;iiyL 


f  er  matt*  HUIu-  PkIuIC. 
pc-diiir-  Beghea. 


P^-waknelila-l 
Peu-llBUili. 


P'bo.  P'bi>4u-!'o. 

rBr>  jd»ci-Kht1  IldefDnao. 

Pho  «- PlWIllllBKC. 

FHs-iaucis-  ['.ijoaqut. 

Piu  si»(uu~-  rtekoiiagnini 
Plibbui:  '■-  -  ■  "'-    -  •■■ 

PI>aa<U-r...'.»<.. 

Plucuham,  PUsfcshiw.  PUunlebU,  Piurilibi 

Piutkulitin.  ptukuliauu,  PiuikwhiTPiuk' 

■hin.  Plukichu.  Piukddtu.  F 

.  Pluiaaklii*,  Ptaoquiibai 

""-juki-  ["eoria. 


PialEHakainita—  PJtrkfNia^Dii 


Piuriu.  Fiudi 


t.  PieaDtu— PICKUl. 


r,  Plehm-Plcch&r. 


Plckui-PlegBii 


Pigkpsekat— P's]  I » 


PtcUrta-Hciirlt. 

Pkta- PirkaiTlllaliH'. 

Pkaol,  Pknri.  FtaorU.  FIsutaa.  PlnH-ricun« 

Plew«krt-Pfquawket. 

PInta-  Pecoe. ' 
FlHla-PBlute. 

PlaUn.n^tda-lliiiite. 

FtokUM,  PtakaBB— Pli'inn. 

Ptakaucualou.  Plekoncanlnu- Plekouanaiiil. 


PliHtd  Fowi-lowB.  Sei  Pvrr*.. 

FtubakktiUcntat-  Ptkm  I  k  tmI  i  k . 

PIcDts-  PaTulG. 

Pliuu-  i'lcgan. 

PtfHD  Koaat-  Padiihllalkn. 

Fttfvuket,  F<f«lwt,   Flcuaekat-' PequairnM. 

Tifnleuin — Mful  q  ii  ts. 

Fliwukit.  P1c*aclnt.  Flcwaakitt,  PtewHkrt,  Hr 

rnkot  FitwolkM-Pequawkci. 
Plhir-  Pf  hir. 
Plhniqua-  Ptgulquea. 
PlVtu-Fibcha. 
PitiulquH— Pirui  quca. 
FUI"-Pl«uli, 


FIKANI — POAM   POMO 


nkul-I-iegiin. 

nkuk-sho-HckscU. 
niM-ellulka. 

PlkhU-Plkla. 

nkWlDs-Plklilu. 

n-U'  U-C-H-  PI  klillthe. 

PiUudtl^  -  n  kiuld  If  k . 

nUaUq-Plktulsk. 

nkkin-PfqiiH. 

FikmlrUUk' Vt  k  Di  I L  tu  1  [  t 

PlkM&u'  llc-DDt-Plkinlkt&llGiiiiQt. 

nkorvnl  -  Pleka  tuuiaml. 

Ptkovni-FlqUH. 

pl-taiBl-PleKan. 

Fikarii-  ncuib. 

nicbs.  PUahg— Hocoiia 


PlllublltB-PllDB. 

nnul-rinalcfia 


>li.'So>. 

PinitcHili,  PlnilteBni.  PimlWanT-Mnittnul. 

flna,  Pluw  OilenH,  PimsUi.  nffluIllfi«-Plm«. 

Flinyto»otiT-T-'lfntUml. 

PtDxu-l'Innwnn. 

riotl,  PtniilApKlini.PinilApuhu,  PtullBH.PlBal 

Lenu.  PIsal  Lens,  Pbul  LIuum— HniiltDuB. 
yin»l.Ap.choi-Clii.l  Uiyotero. 
Fbiui,  n  ni-n>,  FI'-DB-n-  ('[nawin. 
n-Uu  .  Pl'birbfliig,  Fin  blt«',  Fill  bUJ'dlu--Plll- 

^tnohoo,  PlDfihnr— Hnufihow. 

KacUtnku-  Pi  lAklika  tw. 


nnca 


Katbt 

PhwUa  -  ( 'h  tp^n  Bfa . 

Plofl  Endiuu— NiiU'hez, 

nDnlana.  PUwrr^Plnalpnoa. 

Kne-Bwi-Plpuriv 

PluHkunnin.  FluuUinnaliit-PIiiinilKliuk. 

nBC'Dl-tha-lltDrL'. 

TtntDJDi-Plnlai. 
nolDH- Pima. 
PtaSaGicDi — PI  mnrHgna . 
Ttnkou—  Af-olaplwH. 

Tttmikoiiki- 

Plnnvabaw— i  -mi-^ukv 

Hae\eBt   nmlon,  Plnnla,  PUul-IndluMr,  Plnab, 

Floim  Luis,  PlBanL]uwApa(ihaa^Plii»lella>. 
nnMhan^  -  Piii(fili»huk. 
rinUiU-  PtnlHdn!!. 
TlnU^-  Pupblo  PlnUfto. 
Platiconi-  Peuotecot. 
HnuEi-t^vioiiw. 
Plata- Pnk&wii. 
niidltf-  Plciiiis. 
fUmm-  Pi'l  II  houm . 
Tiarlu-Pciria. 


MoBMBM-PKirUU 

Ptp-PCl*. 

Fi-pu.  PlMMa-Mari«>|tt. 

FlqDiehet^t'r'iiiiiwkcl. 
Mqiug- pyqual.R. 
yiqua^ewn-Peque*. 
Plqu«l-Tv"'ti'eB.'*' 

Mr,  Hn,  Pbl-Pln). 
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Plieaa--*  Pi-kouIo. 


PtauUhM-  lilluwhl. 

Pbflatovftj.  PkoatowmyM.  PkAaUavAyii^Conoj. 

FiuatMvu-  PlKalawa}'. 

PlHbsal*.  Flnhgai-  Piscinowi. 
TlMhoBlt  B^-Ptebqultnsh, 

PtaWB-PtuqUnWn, 

PknihlJKok-Sratleook. 
PMukiUt-Daknu 
PUukMh*- l^ketbe. 
FUngbtUsk  -  Seal  luOD  k . 

HAqnKnn,  Pbhqiiltpvwt-FiihquIlpBti. 
rUi,  n^tot,  PhhttE-  Pistcbln. 
Ptahwumnmii-  Ya  k  imn, 
PtiluiBtl,  ndrinlu-VipMlng. 
Plikvu.  FUivau-  Plaquown. 
Pttpin-wUHa—  Plxpliawlcliwha. 
Ptaqaltjthi.  7taqiIttpata-PlalK|Illt[iKb. 
™ ,  PfMOBiuo— Ptaquow., 


plit-ihliu-  Pbia-hln . 

Fbtal  Klnn-ChelleKlianlunna. 

TJ-U'-d*-  Partnpp. 

Titanritlini,  P(taciirl«a— Pytha^pmani, 

PluHkvlnta.  Piuliaucnii. 

Mtukha.  IH-Caii'-iii-iuli-TiibBRilikbiil 

Pltanta-Sfrraii™, 

PlUTlnU  XeUy  Pin«  trlba,  PiUfinta  Xttrnw 

trib»-  Pllabaaerat, 
Ptt-eaeh-H,  Pll-eaC-Bh«,  PttsaUhti,    PltobaoUM- 

Plltai-ht. 


PIC-eDcba-Pllkn 


Plt-kili'-cbn.  Fit-kali' tt-rilkarh[. 

PI  'tnna'kintkallnplW  l(  -  Be  inn  u  kGetigaln  nbcj  Ir  . 

Pit  ai*ar  Inilluu-ShiuUkii  ramlly. 

Pitt  KiTcr  iBdiau-  PalalbnlbsD  Famllr.  Sbutan 

r„inl!y. 
Pla-obM-PniiKr, 
n-atab-  PhvIoUo. 
Piute-  I'Btuu-. 

Pint!  Snakn-PaiutuBiuikes. 

pVtairt. 


'P'kil'il 
Pkiwili 
PkqSl-ln'  wa-ai'  t>-Pkhull 


Plai'knl-Kla 

Plabi  OtHi-] 

FlalBftsld  Ind ,_ 

PlaaUsm  -  Coiui  ue. 


dn-ohtoo-TiiiitiKphinllniie. 

le-obleo  du  fort  Rai-LliilcTianre. 

lata  cgtet  do  Ollsu-Thlliig- 


>i  Indian! -Kojcjewlnlnevnig. 


POANIN —  POaONWft 


PouuB-Aparh*. 

pDtuntsht  UUhi-Tubc«iiftcbo. 
PoUnon-r  "' 


pa-n-fu'i  tUI>c«.  PoucBUTIU.-PokAKon. 

BuiakttC  Foua»DkM,  Ps«b>w: 
wuioklt-I-okanokeL 

pMkUeIn,  FocDntuJt- Pnwratuck. 
Pohkopophunli, 


Po«UU(ii- 


pnohlmng— Pohkopophi 

Po  stall  huh  <£■-  roictauihal 

rocbuu.  PMheuflu-  E'ntutinag. 

PiMitanH-takt'dl  •-PnlthuataalcbJ. 

F«lwdwlsl^-Piwblwu. 

PHkacuflk-  f  icku  uicam  [ . 

Paekuuotolt,  Pagkuakr-Pnkanoket, 

FMlnBUUataiHH,  P«ektDUlI»hHwt-r'ukiiii-T 

Fsckanxikitt  -FViksnokpl. 

P«kiueb>Uita>  -  PoU  h  uebatnhi . 

P«<w|iieftki,  Fosanptnsk,  PswmUknka,  P«ci 

t«k,  Pocamtnok- Pocomllir. 
PflflonUllahMi*  •*  Pa ' 
FgwUUj.t-l'nrola  ,. 
pHioufhtuniKk.   F«ii><l(tltrDss 


-    BoclHMHWl 


Pt-diwiudm 


Tiillsli 


U-mad-OD-nc  —  Potawi 


PafOupe  -  I'l  >)<Ki)  ue. 
FflCa.  Wf*-  kuapoojre. 

POCWIB*-  riijoiqiic. 

PgcsuU.  PnfDuiu,  PofiuU— Paeiistc. 

Pa^ktta-Wailiakte'sBnn'l. 

Fv-ha-hi-eUi  -  Pobonic  he, 

Ishutl-T^iiftte. 

PBku-  Bauiii>rk. 

Poh-buktu — INih  van  t- 

Pitaal-WBKhiikir's  Band. 


nelnta-a,  Pa'  Wnl-flU-lvitionU'J 


Potaiuqai-  Pi<)nKc]ue 
PotaDnuhe = Pi  iIkiii  ir  1 


FoUictauehliw-A  Mlacblcola. 
PoUatepillan-  pBlona. 
Polokawjubi-  Tu  ba  I  ulaba  I . 

foliikulKJ-BlloIl'. 

PDt'W*-ihii-Hndwti.hB.  ' 

PsD'oock.  '  Ponmlock.  '  PaoiBlak. 


I-  ['In 


.-[■omi 


f gmpanciiB  -  Tnin  pc  rs  u* 

Fsnuki-Bamm 
FonvuHkB. 


FonMiUBMiwiki-BAnnoi-k. 
Ponka,  Ponkahi.  Pimkai-  F^.n. 

Ponklpoc-  I'unknpoff, 


ttimifi.  FoodawfthduhmD—  E\^mwj 


FwgHTiUak.  P<HiiT*lljak->  tnigiii 

Iilai'-A 

-IkftlkB. 


Foong-cir-  r'oniH 


ih-tB-al-  Purpluar. 


PspiChtmik-  Ph  pHKonk . 

PopaloDtHbflD  -  h^iwl  out. 
poplBdihaai  -Papinnchola. 
Pipolo  Bmslals-Tienatay. 
Fapponeote.  pBpp«»iait—  Popnnf4« 
Foquaniiiic,  PgqiunnHk"  Poquonn 


PmuaU-  Pagual 

F^^^^piaKaUu. 

FoquauKk — Pixi  iinntior. 

PDnnpliit— Takk  ul  h  k  iiirt. . . .. 

PonnipiB*  Fmpla—  Plekouammi . 

Foreupliu  Bint  Indiana -Tukkutbkul-- bin 

PuroD^a  Iriba-  Kak.iuchnkl. 

Fort  d>  la  Hire- U'Hhiv. 

Pert  Gr«h»™-  Ali!iandriiv»k. 

Pitnltiu'-Mtwiwiire. 

Port  Hadiaaa— Suquikmljfth. 

Portobaics.  Perte-Baok.  Portabacki.  Fvi-tsban-FB- 

PortOnhard-'l'V'ainliih,  Suqtuunlah. 

PortOrfonl-KwiUhe. 

Port  Orlerd  Indlatn-KaltwDtlinttinDi'.  KwUaw. 


niEiid  -  CM  nuikDm. 

PwlwBii,  Po'  ai-wfl  wiiB  *d.  Poahlwn. 


Feakono-PiL.-qiisfali. 
PoiMfim-UpaKiiUM-. 
ZsHawft,  Faiiwt— tten  IldefoiuiL 
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Po-tQui-i^ai*  Pojtiaque. 

Pota-Mhei«-  Potoyanti. 

Fotameot  Indians^Tiitiitni. 

Potftn<«  Potam. 

Potanons^Wea. 

Potanou»  Potano. 

Potaniuneout«>  Potanumaqaut 

Potapaoo,  Potopooo«-Potopaco. 

PoUtik-  Poodatook. 

Potatoe— Ahalakalgi. 

Potato  Town*- Nun unyi. 

Potatuck"-  Poodatook .  « 

Potannoaks-  Potaiicao. 

Potavalamia—  Potawatomi. 

Potavou=>  Potano. 

Potawahdohmee.  Potawatamai- Potawatomi. 

Potawatamie  tribe  of  Indians  of  tho  PrairiOi- Prairie 
band  of  Potawatomi. 

PoUwatamia,  PoUwatimie.  P«-ti-wi-t6'-BiAi- Pota- 
watomi. 

Potawatomiet  of  St.  JoMph->St  Joseph. 

Potawattamiet,  Potawattimie,  PotawattomlM,  Pota- 
watnmies,  Po-ti-waw-t5'-m«,  Po-tft'-w<t  me,  Po- 
tawtumiet="  Potawatomi. 

Po-tdoa,  P'otdoa-Po. 

Potenumaout,  Potenommeonti-Potanumaquut. 

Poteotamis,  Poteoiiatami,  Potaooatamii,  Potewata- 
miet,  Potewatamik— Potawatomi. 

Potick.  Potik-Potic. 

Potiwattimeeg.  Potiwattomiet*  Potawatomi. 

Potoachoe,  Potoanciet,  Potoendet— Potoyanti. 

Potomack  Indians,  Potomeack— Potomac. 

Po-tdsh%  Potowatameh,  Potowatamies,  Potewato- 
mies^  Potawatomi. 

Potowmack—  Potomac. 

Potowotamies—  Potawatomi. 

Potoyantes.  Po-to-yan-to,  Poto-7aii-to->Potovantl. 

Pottawatameh,  Pottawataneys,  Pottawatlinios,  Pot- 
tawatomies.  Pottawattandes.  Potta-wat-om-ies, 
Pottawaudnmies.  Pottawotamles,  Pottawottomles, 
Pottewatemies,  Pottiwattamles,  Pottowatamies, 
Pottowatomy.  Pottowattomies,  Pottowantomie,  Pot- 
towotomees»  Potawatomi. 

Potsua-^=>  I*ojoaque. 

Pou=I*otawatomi. 

Poualao,  Poualak.  Pooalakes— Dakota. 

Poaan«  Winnebago. 

Pouanak«>  Dakota. 

Pouankikias«  IMnn  kasha  w. 

Pouarak™  Dakota. 

Pouderas  ^  Kal  inpcl . 

Poueatamis.  Poaes,  Poohatamies^  Potawatomi. 

Poohatan^  Powhatan. 

Poaiaaqae=  I'ojoaque. 

Poukas«  I'onca. 

Poalteattemis.  Poolx,  Poolx  toattemis.  Pons,  Pon- 
tauatemis,  Poutawatamles,  Poutawottamlet.  Poa- 
teamis,  Poiiteaotiatami,  Ponteatami,  Ponteatimies, 
Poateaoatamis,  Pontaotamis.  Pontaoiiataml,  Poa- 
teouatamionec,  PouteSatamis,  Pontaonatiini,  Pon- 
teouetamites,  Pouteooitamis.  Pontaonotamis,  Poo- 
teooatamis,  Pontewatamies,  Pontenalamis,  Pontoii- 
amis,  Poutouatamis,  Pontoaatamittesi- Potawa- 
tomi. 

Poutoucsiso-  Biloxi . 

Poutouotamis,  Poutouwatamis,  Pontowatomios,  Pon- 
tuatamis,  Poutwatamis,  Ponntoaatami,  Poux, 
Pouz«  Potawatomi. 

PoTantes=>  Pahvant. 

Povate=I*afruate. 

PovoIi-BiiTi. 

Povaate = Paguate. 

Powakasick—  I*0(*a8sct. 

Powcatuck=  Pa  weatnck . 

Powcomptuck^  I'ooonituc. 

Powebas=>  Ka  wita. 

Powells  town=>  VVithlako. 

Powhatanio  confederacy,  Powhattans<-l*owhatan. 

Powhawneches«  Pohonichi. 

Powho^e^-San  Ildefonso. 

Powmet—Pamet. 

Powquaniook'-  Poquonnoc. 

Powtawatamis,  Powtewatamis,  Powtewattimies,  Pow- 
towottomies— Potawatomi. 

Po^aaki^  I'ojoaque. 

P'oyam—  Poiam. 

P6yc-kwe-=Poyi. 

Poytoqois.  Poytoqoix^Poitokwis. 

Pose->Potre. 


Pons  de  Bnmedioo'Posoe. 

Po-soan-ge,  Posnaxur-fe,  Posiiaaae«'Pojoa(iuc. 

Prairie  Apaches —Kiowa  Apache. 

Prairie  Gnioken  clan— Seechkaberuhpaka,  SipUHh- 

kanumanke. 
Prairie-Orees—  Paskwawinini  wug. 
Prairie  G^roasventres— Ataina. 
Prairie-hen  people— Seechkaberuhpaka,  SipuHhka- 

numanke. 
Prairie  hens— SipUKhkanumanki^ 
Prairie  Indians— Pask wawir.ini wug.l*rairie  Kick- 

apoo. 
Prairie  Wolf— Shomakooea. 
Prairie- Wolf  People— Mandhinkagaghe. 
Premorska,  PremorsU— Chnagmiut. 
Prescado—  Pe«tcado. 
Prickled  Panis- Wichita. 
Priest's  Rapids-Sokulk. 
Primahaitu—  Pima. 
Primoske.  PrinoaU— Chnagmiut. 
Printed  Hearta-Skitswish. 
Projoaque—  Pojoaque. 
Prominent  Jawa— Oqtogona. 
Pronaria,  Pronereaa,  Proneroa— Peoria 
Prophet'a  Town— Tippecanoe 
Protaaao,  Protaaaof,  Pirotaaaor— Morzhovoi. 
Pronaria—  Peoria. 
Provate— Paguate. 

Province  de  Sel,  Provincia  de  la  Sal- Coligoa. 
Pmara-Puaray. 
Paaupaau—  Patzau. 
Paohwan- wapp-am — Shan  WHp{N  )ni . 
Pahawanwappam— Yakima. 
Pahwa'niDttm— Shanwappom. 
Painontaiminhintona,    Pmoatanhhintona— Pidnou- 

tanhinhintons. 
Ft.  Ooweta— Kawita. 
Pte-ynte-cni,  Pte-yute-*ni— Pteyuteshni. 
Pti'tRk-Petutok. 
Ptnkait—  M  unsee. 
Poaffoampe— Pah  vant. 
Pnala— l*uaray. 
Pnallip.  Pnalllpamiah,  Pualli-paw-mlah,  Poalliaa- 

Puyallup. 
Pnanag,  Puana— Winnebago. 
Paanta=:MetHmetskop,  Winnebago. 
Pnara,  Puarai.  Poary- Puaray. 
Pacaraa=  Ari  kara. 

Pac-cnn-tal-lau-haa-aee—  Pakan-TallahanKee. 
PuckanoUck—  Pokanoket. 
Packantala,  Pnckantalla,  Puckontallahaaae—  Pakan- 

Tallaha.Htiee. 
Padding  River  Indiana^Ahantchuyuk. 
Pneble  Blanco— I*ueblo  Blan(x>. 
Pneblo    Colorado— Pueblo    IMntado,   Tzcmantuo, 

Wukopakabi. 
Pueblo  de  Jumanoa—  Pneblo  de  los  Jumanoa. 
Pueblo  de  laa  Oanoaa— Shuku. 
Pueblo  de  laa  Ruedaa—  Kuuanguala. 
Pueblo  de  laa  Sardinaa—Cicacut. 
Pueblo  de  loa  Bantoa  Apoatolea  San  Simon  y  Judaa- 

Upa.soitac. 
Pueolo  de  loa  Siete  Arroyoa— Tenabo. 
Pueblo  de  Hontesuma,  Pueblo  de  Ratonea— Pueblo 

Pintado. 
Pueblo  de  She— She. 
Pueblo  de  Tnnque— Tungge. 
Pueblo  Oanado— Wukopakabi. 
Pueblo  Grande— Kintyel,  Pueblo  Pintado. 
Pueblo  of  the  bird-Tshirege. 
Pueblo  quemado^Tzenatay. 
Puebloa  of  the  Hidano— Medano. 
Pueblo  viejo-^OaparH. 
Puerito= Puerto  j^ 

Puerta  de  la  Puriaima  0oncepcion==-(^>>nceiK;i6n. 
Puerta  San  Felipe»San  Felipe. 
Puerteoito— Waputyutsiama. 
Pugallipamiah,  Pugallup— Puyallui>. 
Puget  Sound  Group- Chimakuan  Family,  Saliiohan 

Family. 
Pughquonnuck—  Pau^uaunucb. 
Pufupiliak—  Puguvlliak. 
Puiale—  Puyallup. 
Pui'--mim="  Puimem. 
PuM-mok—  Puimuk. 
Puiuaqae=*  Paguate.  Pojoaqoe. 
Pujuni=-Pusnne. 
Pnkaiat'-Pekaist. 
FUc-tlt'-Omaluu 


Pt)  LAC  ATOO QOATBB 


I^^«. 

-nni« 

Piinuii 

Fnncu.  PuDcftW.  FuDcEu.  Punchmwa— Funim- 

Pundmionmy  -PuQiiutawu)-. 

PonriiUla  -  Eric 
PoBmnl-I^iHiinc. 

Funkapfeoff,  Pnnkkpare.  Tunktp 
FanktpoM,  PoBkiiiof- PiinkB|Kii 
Puiiknot=7iikr«fkii. 


•sss. 


FonqMB 

Punt-Mn  -  run  UaDib. 
Pnn-rn-lda-  EndnRJ. 
PuB]4itTi—  Piinycentje. 
PiiBTit»Uiii»  -  Cubero, 
Fnotntnnl  -  IH)tan'stoiiil. 

PniM-Fiiiiray, 

FarUn.  Pnrbiilo'-Puobloii. 

FarklBa  Ooosipdu-'CtuleKciiin,  CoacepcMD  d« 

Ponrima  de  BsUwn-BBNuxin. 

Fnrnil,  Ponujr-Puiirsy. 
Pufaime—Fuiiuiie. 


Ps-iit-rit-ehs-CiuiH  Blanea. 
Funukqiin—  Pajoaq  u  i^. 

FaUntlBia,  PitUwtUmi,  PnUwUlius.  Pntivati 
mie.  PntmwUwmin^I'otawaloml. 

PiiUmU,     PntnnUdii).     Pntontlnin-rnlawii 

PolM. 


S'ft 


PnlUwalUinlFi,  FaRontunei.  F 


FyBklAshc-I'JIiillll 
FjankulM.,  Fjan. 
■biwi.  Fyuklihaw 


s^as 


OacUo  qaui.  Oulw'  qatwWIii 
SulQ.  aH>Oiii-Khm<lil]li(hi 
<U'Ciiaiq*'pva-l-ICitKla]9-lE 
<U  riiU-Xwnkliill, 
Oahatikft-  QuahaUka. 
<U-UJD=Kia<1]a. 
Oat^Q  qif>n-i-K«i(1Jii-ki' 
Oalltrtrtang^  KhnllcrlPtanE. 
<lalitana'  -  KoinkiLaB. 


u-AlikakellUtB.ll, 


Oalrnl'M'ut  iltbul-  KKblKulblnhvl 

(UTorvb-Kiilukwla. 
Ultalan-  Kab  llralLin . 
atlhcuii'dt-  K  ob  1  lonvill , 
OUto,  bltH^a  -  K  hiUW). 
a>lokrt-KaI<^kwii. 
a'anlkHaq- Qui  I  k  I  Isk . 
a*'pB  Wl-lfcna-  Tnpi  nlah , 
QapqapiOp  -k'«pkBl*tlp. 

K-KafcHWBUl 


BUllkya. 

KbiaraUnuii 

ng. 
'makdjuln. 


IU."g(watlUk'a 
QaqlVi-Ki'klc... 
a>q:o'>hIttaD-Kiikc 
Qa-qulmi-  KlukiniB. 

ftatnianE--  Kam 
4iuiii*q3|aln— li 

(Ununlt—  Kan. 

a'aih-Hf-tn-aui  Fellpv. 

OaiidcludJaH-KinwlgiBkcIJuu.  ■ 

alatUql'nn-i-DaiyiuhlABtiu.  I 

U'taadi-KotVfLdl,  ■ 

Uteu  -sa-U!  -  Katrhaiiiui  k . 

aVBv  bit  Un-Kel^h1lUn, 

a:t'SwTt-Ka1kaayi. 

Oatq  I  n'aitu  -  Ka  Ik  waabltu . 

CtiB^i  aqdjiuq  -  Kand  j  ukdjiuk. 

aaultaihla-SalletiBD  F^mll)'. 

ttanmaBaac— Ka  iimaoang. 

aingan-^Jiiapaw. 

Oawi'ltf-Wliikun. 

ttavpaw  -  Quana  w. 

a^  B^fl>,  a^ui  nkiU*— KhdlM^lukdhln. 

dHiirUiljang  -Keki-rUniikuiti. 
Q Kk  wal 'akbi -Kt'kwolakln. 
U'Tamli-Kedliimlk. 


-Kelketin. 
:i<nl[ialm.~ 


Qil'lkEtU 

Otminl't.. 
Oi'BiHcn- 
aeuOia-; 

Oaqirtaqdj  Bin  -  Kc  keiiak  .1  j  uln . 
Qcqerta^jani^  KvkortAujufi^, 
OnqBrtaa  -  Krk  eneii . 
Qh  (ttaqdjuac— Kekenu  kj  \uig . 

a<&<iaii-''lifli1kaaii. 


aiua|ri>q4  at  -Kla»lglBk<)ju>t-. 

Ol^lfa^acl '»  -  K  b  Id  he  n  1  kuh  i  ka 

(Uilaitllq>>K»liielik. 

Olmlulog  -Kiinlmliie. 

OinaliDatci.  Otntlwaci-Qulnebaug. 

CliDKa««rcukff  ^  Klii^utotreang. 

aiiimlklQaMililgmlkluk. 

OlnBua-KiMKna. 

QinpiamlDl-KI  nsuam  i  UI. 

UsDEpkki = Qiiinn  IpUc 

Q'  I  la-  Taah  -  Qui^Rctlo. 

(U'U'aD-iBai'-k*-  KblluiiuiHiike 

aifituor  -  K  W  itu  nr. 

ttltU'iED- Kit  lawn. 

fi'ma'thpU'^klUwlsh. 

(tiiiEtkiiyiai,_<tmii*ki'Eai— Muaqnaua. 

OgalaiUiH-KwiiiliilnmB. 

ftoi'ijia-KoBllTia. 

Oii'lUa-KialobB. 

aoi'ja-Koapk. 

Oiu^U-lioniillB. 


QODLIMABN QUE-LAl'-TTLT 


OodUiura-  Kodllmam, 
Qf»  'qi>m&lDU  =-Knb  kcnuinak. 

(t-si'linti- KoeU' nnk . 
(iaa'>ist'in6i—  KoolcaoMnok. 
Oo-Kuiliiil-  KhoKhttiilitBiil. 
OsluUmi-  K  waiuiuiiu, 
Ooi'k-uliDli-  Kolkahunok. 


tt'o'  Lents- KuUtsnok. 
a'i'o'intK-Knraonnk. 
a'o'mk-iitta-  Knm  ky  u  Ub. 
Vi-mtnt-  K  "tiiiiJUL-. 
a'B'mqBA-  KomkutiB. 
Oau'-Koua. 
ttsugft'nl  -  K  honsganl. 
ds-aa'-qwflt'iflB'Bt—  KbooD 
aB-uil'I-K(ikiti&. 
a'i'qi-Ita-KokHitk. 
OoiJknUii.-  KuniliiblllB. 
tt'o'-Mjaji'-Di-KbinitluDii 
Wiqinn.  OoiqiDW-  K»kl 
Oo'-ta-Ul-Khouclil. 
-  -  ■    ■      .Kolliliftlln 


QS'nEoDU  Jud'i'l-KoDchiuu 
Og'tilna-KureiKii  FuoUt. 
Qn-Khn. 

<ln'^Ta'-7*-Ktinkref>. 

fln'-qtd—  N  Bi:  bictie . 

afli'lsqnl-KBalakul. 
ai4'H  Km  ^  K  HI  pwm . 
tlul:«-k[t-pcE-tafa.|«-81ilp> 


II'  lilnoi-  Khlalullltuniif 


-aiubuf,  autbHODk.  aiuiiif',  aiubsEi"!— iu- 

Bui'bwuta,  au.b»).r-,ac-miiu,5. 
(tiubBlult.  ftuiliux.  aiublqnlck.  ttubaoks,  ttu- 
ba*c.  analiaiich,  Ituilwf.  Ouboui-iJiialMiig. 


()iuoke*Mh,  (tuulnwltli.  ttiueknlli-Kwiiklui 

Aueolth'-Kwt'klull. 

-Oiunintchlii,  aiUci>nlob(-l^l>U'nxllBU'hee. 

anKH^KwHkliill. 


aiudodftqi , 

OdihIh-HuiicIim. 
auchnii]-  KwakliilL 


ttiudodaqoiaDfl—  Kiidohaiioobo 


ttuhi-dtde-o 
u.  QniihBdn 


Itl-KtDI 


-hmaiicb-l 
-l-pi-«'iilp 


l)u-k>n-  Knmcijuc. 
aulnweth-Kwnkiiitl. 
(liukoiuDnh*.  Suikinw^bB-Kwi 
Qiuk-a'  a-tmlih — Sq  uax  uu. 
DiukTfnB—  Kwaklna. 

auale-liui'l'^- 
ttaalhkiquA=  K  wnlhLoqDa. 


<tBalUtii]Ub,UaAllrkmUk*NiHqui 
OoBl-qaUtba-  K»uk  lull. 
(tiula  nioqu = K  wul  htoqiu. 
(tniailuhui  -  Ciiw  kbn  n . 
OnuiatiuHt-'  Q  lu  nil««t. 
QnuiduwqDt — Uaneia^ke. 
ttunli  Bivlt-SitD  Jiiaii  Capiaini 


mtiBB- Kuiulu 

nHwcl,""" 

fil^,: 

aup4i,  Oiupia,  aaipivi-Arkuuu.  ftupali,  Ooip- 

pu.  QDlpjilim-IJUnpllvr, 
aiuqulmft.  4iuqalnB=-  KlaklujA, 
ftnuDliilti  -  K  w  u  k  i  lit  I, 
aun,  ftBUH-tJiuni!. 

auMim-yunml.  ' 

aumlEn-KutfhIn,  TiilckiilliklltchlD. 
anunllwi  -Tiikkuibkulchln. 

aauTTdHAmia—  K  waharl . 
agutalcu-  miulelejo. 
aoB  uw-dH-  KmuHll. 

""    "".-Bilk'''''"''"' 


QiiuMn.  =  N»(i,lK«;l,-. 

aiiuqueii>.'K»..li,i»kla. 

auiMiinltlbe=H,iiiumoTlk. 

aunluimti,  auiUqusn-Klown  Apacbe. 

Qutt-aWi-KHnkluu. 

annta-iluHJe. 

aiuUilBh|>ahU«.    auUilihpelbl*,    authlahpotla 

autfalkpiibtit  -  ('«b  InpuCe. 
autU-is*t-lu-C-i.ineyii. 
Quitiaks,  aiuOHlk-i^uanttHMt, 
ani'U-Kwanllcii. 

aoitii(«,  autofkH*.  autociiiM.  autocui*  of 

Lontto-  Qumn. 

autunno!  aiUtieBai-t^>lal9lIlo. 
aoBliliuB — Ij  (Mai  lu. 
aiut-H-na-UimuLna. 

aofttuiT*- 


auu  uw-uiT""""''' 

auiAftiii,  au*b**c— (jukbftug. 
auv-Kuolta  -  K  wu  k  1  ull. 
aiu«lIiiiuB-Sauini!u. 
aomwps— Qiupa  w . 
auwriuc-  QuaLsug. 
auwpaw  -  Uiupkw. 
auw-ihi-lih  -  (foaalhi. 
atuiolt-tiuiuuli. 


iuiicksxtm 
kuhiitun. 

-Kweakpak. 


a««aii*^<ife,  aiuaiupolak-Qiilniilplno. 
aiMDObarlotta'i  laliod-tjlttustrtiiii  PamI 
ftuHE  Hutor'i  PUuH  oi  Towii-%bi9h«i|Ull 
aiiMDliltbe.auHnHythc,aii«Bliiah-<liilni 


aushitu-  HidsL-ii. 

(liiehu-lJiiHltoo. 

anejoloi,  an<|Jgton-Qul}nlni 

ftU^IMIl-TlllkppBllI, 
aos-Ul'-ult  -  (JuilEU  W. 


aDbc-Kfa 
aii#apiu 

Aiifaqttll'-,. 
ail*  inlnk'liil*' 
aneuku^.  KouKi; 
auBBkApiffbftDilat 

aa>b«  sf  tb*  Boat 


QUELAHOUECHBS QUISQUA^E 


(tuUihntN-  Qullen  W. 
ftulotstnnT— Quelutetrer . 
BoalqiilKl  -  QueJ  queinc . 

annBolM-  Qui  nalell. 
Qui»ltDhidit.()iu-nilt'-uth-Mak>ili 
"-  nebifa,  QnBilDliuic->Uitlnebaiii(. 
— •■—  '--"-Bi-Nurridtrewofk. 


1.  auioall,  antBiilCli-Qtilnsle 
(UEnimnUa—  K  I'l  iiiiui'  he. 
SnenDBbn^  (lulDul  pluu . 
(hunU-Kunte. 
aoBODiia  coapiN-KishkHkoij. 
()»l^.  ai]iipp>-<Jiui.piiw. 
ftMrt-Kpresaii  Family. 
Oaemhoi.  annnliiDi.  aomslw.  iatn 

OaanHca— Qiilnnlnlaj'. 
ftaentlann =Tukkiitliku<phln. 

(turn,  ODKta-KeniBSu  nuoUy. 
«n«taan«=Crec. 
(tiUni-KvCFAtn  Family. 

(tBar'naaUn  -  Nayalm  lolay. 

«ilm»-quanil. 

Oniudu.  annxl*-  Knamtl. 

Oniaiial,  itDHDalla  ■ontb-CheijUllliBlH 

Snatilitore-  CiLrrlio. 

OlunM  soapan-Kiilikiikon. 

(huvanu-Knbknl. 

ftnnindiiju  -  OslusBni.-. 

SmTtm-liuivi™, 

ttiuvaU  <-  (julnnit'  1 1 . 

4lU7Uffin,  QaBTU^wfihiuchKa— L'ayu^. 

DiumJuu  »  Kuusatl. 

ftnUlnun-SiuliDen. 

(W  ■  bu  liH-KveundUs. 

(Muun— tiiiHyiwiiiB.  UaoutllB. 

-Qnjuulma,  ftBlK-Qidoaa'Klaklmm. 

a^a^pl-Colylllo. 

<liila.dl-ddii-  Klmhlla. 

aiiji.t».qiu  .^  K  In  iKuk  wn. 

auUTiqn£it*-Qiilvii|Ulii[a. 

aalMn=iJii>vtra. 

aiilbiiriD=gii1liiirl. 

anleBini,  auicunopi^^QulHyoniB, 

aulu]iau»,  auleipgu,  aulupoiu^Klrli. 

ttnicuquirit  -  W  Jrli  I  In. 

aukhkila,  aulaluli,  Qololulpis,  aulohei- 

aukbuan-KtaMia. 

aiiiclin»i=Qui  Kymnn. 

aukliuic<u  -  G  ywl  wn. 

QoickTil  l-Diit-  KoeknUaok. 

aqlcoma,  Hulcsm-Qiiicyuiiia. 

aniiJaho-K-nlmJ. 
am-dil-cll^Qulnnli'U. 
Qoldihuiii,  anldobali-Kichiil. 


OolguilWnjI.  Ontgo'iaujiqul, 

aulgus  ts,  Uiugua  I*  =  1.;  u  iKmi 

anicy&mu.  QtllhuLmaB-'Ulll 

auiUl.-r.iUj, 

ttullihuI«=U(l(lfilU-, 

auilaielt.-UiiWiell, 

auila'pc^Wllliipab. 


iDlgnH-iJiiigalU. 


aiiUli.u]i-<iiililKH. 

aulli>|>luik,  auilJpluki-QiilnnlpIar. 

anlli-uUi,    aslliiliyuU.    anUlajnM*.    aoJlUkHa 

aoU-labatoc-iJuileuI.- 
aDJllioD»qiua,     auitlcqoaqiu*,     aiull«]ii»tia 

aiim«iuaqua-Kw»mt(ui>a. 
anUlautn,  anlUnrutia,  aDlUULal>-Uiill>-iil<' 
auilllHac*.    anlllipUck*.    auilliaia^.    aBiUMBf. 

aulUlpfok.  atiUUl>nk>-Qulonipiac 
aaUllDtaa.  aiiillsyathi->Uuileut«. 
anlUTplack-giiinuiijIac. 
auUoobueamiat  -  K  wl  lok  Dk. 
aull^riotOD-KwIlileluTi. 
9iiiiiiae=uuleyumit. 
Qaliiiado—Vueulo  Quemiulfi. 
Sal' me-CochiU. 
OalnlpalHk — Qu  Inuipiiu'. 

QDtiulMas.  aniDabDac—QiitnpbaiiK. 

Anl-nai-clti,  aoin-aik,  anl-Dal-lwi.  Qniii-altl*.  aoia- 

QnluiMaK.  aolnaiKake—ljiliniiliiJu-. 
Qaliiaquoiu=  K  li'tajK-o. 
aulnault,  Qnlnayml-''   '- 


i=Ki('L 


tha.  aoliwhaharaaU— Kwinak. 


auDspac* —Quint  i>au)t. 
anfaiena,  aoinata-  Kannkawk. 
anbiatiuMt-  Quan  dnel. 
aiiiii(Bi—  KeroBD  Family.  ■ 

aiilii(«a-  Oiyuga. 
dojncsl—  E  w  iDKyap. 
aninliacliaiiifnt  ■■  Kk<  nak. 
aolBlhanc,  aiuBibaage— Qulnebaiift. 
auiDielt,  auinUlta,  aulailC*.  aalntlta- 
QoiAlplaa — i^uliniiplaE'. 
aolalpiiai.  aqlnJplMa—  Acolapbw*. 
auiBlpieok.  auiijBiiuk-QuiTiniiiliu:'. 
aoiniqaina  -  A  ['aliiplsm . 


auiniiilt,  anlolDtifla-QlllDBlell, 
aoLanabauf — Q  u  Inebauff , 

auliuupae[,  QnlnneH*,  aulnupancE.  anlnin|il«k 
QatDBfl-pyHK^q,  anlnnipau^,  QnluipUk,  aaia- 
aipMoska.  eninnlpiaf,  SldBBlptake-ljulDiiIriu 

aainnlptiaaa-  At'iilnplna, 

Oulnnnplacii  -  Qui  II  □  i  piai^ . 

QnliuiDbgic-  Quin  etHug. 

aidimniUj  -  yu  In  n  Ipiac . 

anlonypiook,  auinnyplds,  aiilDapiiMkB~<{vilniU' 
piiiL-. 

auloa  ulmai  -  C)ii  lay  lima. 

Qnlnaliaatlii^  K  » llcha  ii  n . 


Qulbtay,  aniata 
auiDtlooook  *  Cii 
aalnolta-qulni 


ffi^ 


aoiopatona  ■^  WahpeUiti. 
Qalauaha,  aniauaaaa— Kiowa. 


aulqaaltaayo],  aulqaaltbaiwi^Qiilgitlta 
auiqnfanu.  aulqulBs.  aniqaloiiaa^Qulir 

"-' Cavugit, 

— WIchllA. 


aulm,  aalm.  anlria-K 
auiriha-Qulvlra. 
aulripayi  -  QuiiiQ  Iplac. 
auliiiwhM  -  Querech  0. 
auinrlbli-Haliivlo. 
aulrU,  atdHa-KeHnn 
aaintea-Qillrogkq. 
aniM»to-yul»cal, 
aulaayora-ijulsiyoX!. 
auii-kaa-aht-  Kol-ikana. 
auiiquata  -  ijuiscal. 
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Quiteao— Caitoat. 

QoitepeomaaU,  QuitepioomiM*  Tippecanoe. 

Quitoa.  Quitoac-Cultoat 

Quitobac— Bucapa. 

Quitobaca^  Quitovaqaita. 

Quitoeii—Kichal. 

Quitoks^-Qaitoles. 

Quito  yaqueta^Quitovaquita. 

Qoitret,  (iuitreyi-  Kichal. 

Quits  »»QuaitMO. 

QuitMi^.  QuitMingi,  QoitMia,  Quitnehiia-Kichai. 

Quitwayi»  Miami. 

Qoitxix.  Qaitxaene»  Kichal. 

Qaiuira.  Quiairiens^Quivira. 

Qoiumziqua,  Qoiamziqae,  Qaiansiqaei-Qyiuiwa. 

Quiaquuht "  Ca^'ugra. 

Qoiosta^  U  >nif:i  wa. 

Quivera.  Quivioa,  Qnivina,  Quiyira,  QuiTirant,  Qni- 

virenses  °>  Qui  vi  ra. 
Qoivix—  Keresan  Family. 
Quiyone-^  Koiaum. 
Quiyonghoohanoek,    Qiii7oii|;oolianoc]a.    Quiyoufh- 

cohanock,  Qoiyoarhqnolianooki— Quioaconanoc. 
Quizi-Kicbai. 
Qi^anes'=  Kohani. 
Qiimaiilt=' Quinaiclt. 
Qiin4i-ala»»  Khundzhalan. 
Qune'tcin"'  Kiincchin. 
Qiin-e'-tca-^'=>  Khunetchuta. 
Q'u'-ni  li-i'-kqwut»  KhunUiikhwut. 
Qank-ma-misn — K  wchtlmamish. 
QunnipiSok,  Qunnipiaek,  Qnnnipiiic,  Qnnnippiack— 

Quinnipiac. 
Qonnabbane-^  Qiiinel)aiig. 
Qtin^se^  KhundtfiC. 
Qnoanantino  «  Kanohatino. 
Qaoaqiiit<- Coaque. 
Quoboar,  Qaobog^—Quabaugr. 
Qaodadlqaio — Kadohadacho. 
Quoddies.Qaoddy  Indians— PaBsamaquoddy. 
Qnoidllas — Goa.«(i  la. 
Quoitesos  »  Quaitfio. 
Quo-kim"=  Cai  ucnche. 
Quonahasit,  Quonahaasit— Conohasset. 
Quonantino"-  Kanohatino. 
Quoneashee— TlanuRivi. 
Quonoatinnoi—  Kanohatino. 
Qaoquoaltho  K  wakiutl. 
Qaoratem»  K  woratcm. 
Quor-ra-da-chor-koss— Kwahari. 
Quotoas—  K  wotoa. 
Qaooan—Kohani. 
QiioaaiTa==  Quarai. 
Quppas^Qiianaw. 
Qaqoa'q— KuKoak. 
Qaqu'lEk—  Kukalek. 
Qurachtenons  »  Wea. 
Qosisillas-GoaNila. 
Quss-kan-aht— Koi»kana. 
Qa8atas<-Ute. 
Qutshit  tan-KuUhittan. 
Quonnipieack— Quin  nipiac. 
Qii-wiin^-kqwiit— Khunkhwuttunne. 
QiiyaoKhuya. 

Quyegu  jinffa—  Khuyeffuzhinga. 
QuTanikacr»g:a—  Husaaa. 
Qv{nipiak=->  Quinnipiac. 
Qvivira=Qnivira. 

Qwai'ctihi-ne'  ^iin'ni—  Khwaishtunnetunne. 
Qwa"-s'  a-a'-ti3bi— KhoHatunne. 


Qwapaws— Quapaw . 
Qwt'qwa//— Hwahwatl. 


Qwec'^^flnni—  Kh  wenhtunne. 
Qweenylt — Qui  naie  1 1. 
Q!we'qolRn— Nayakololay. 
Qwe'q"sdt!enox»*Koekt»otenok. 
Qwikties-Mlami. 
Qii^tca'na—  K  wilchana. 
Qwin'-ctihi-ne'-t^<-  Kh  waishtunnetunne. 
Qwiic-teu'-mlol-tAn  liin'ni— Kalt£iergheatunne. 
QwuOh-hwai-pilm- Klikitat. 
QirQn-rxiin'-me— Khwunrghunme. 

Rabbitsldns-  Kawchodinne. 

Raccoon— Mikauni  kashinga. 

Raccoons  Yillage- White  Raccoon's  Village. 

Rackeaway—  Rookaway. 

Racoon  yillage— White  Raccoon's  Village. 

Racres— Arikara. 


Ra-dro-^oe— Rathroche. 

Radiqnears—  Shoshoko. 

Rsffoapnis  -  Bagiopa. 

Ranam— Rahun. 

Raiehashnoe—  Riechesni. 

Rain  Fneblo— Chettrokettle. 

Rainy-lake  Indians— Kojejewininewug. 

Rais  del  Mesquite— Mesquite. 

Ral-la-wat-8ets=  Kalawatset. 

Ramaya— Santa  Ana. 

Ramocks— Rancocas. 

Rampart—  May  nook. 

Rampart  Indians— Tiotsikkutchin. 

Ramoshonuog-  Ram  ushonoq. 

Rancheria  de  la  Pasion  de  TnoaTi— TucaTi. 

Rancheria  de  los  Oandnles— Moenkapi. 

Rancherias  de  la  Pasion— Pasion. 

Rancherias  de  Santa  Ooleta— Santa  Coleta. 

Rancho  Hediondo— Hediondo. 

Raneokas — Rancocas. 

RaneokeskiU-  Ramcock. 

Rankokas—  Rancocaa. 

Rankokus  Kill— Ramcock. 

Rapahanna,  Rapahanocks— Rappahannock. 

Rapahos-  Arapaho. 

Rapid  Indians— Ataina. 

Rappahanoo— Rappahannock. 

Rappaho— Arapano. 

Ra-ra-to-oans,  Rarra-t' wans- Chippewa. 

Raretangh,  Raritangs,  Raritanoos,  Raxitanus- Rarl- 
tan. 

Rarondaks—  Adirondack. 

Rasaooa-koneton- Naasauaketon. 

Raiaaweak—  Rasawek. 

Rasbi'nik-Razboinski. 

Rascal,  Rascal  Indians-Tututni. 

Rascals'  Village- Sotatl. 

Rassawok,  Rassaweak.  Rassawek— Rasawek. 

Rat  Indians-Tukkuthkutchin,  Vuntakutchin. 

Ratiruntaks—  Adirondack. 

Rat-je  Kama  Tse-shu-ma- Haatce. 

Rat  nation— Wazhush. 

Ratones— Pueblo  Raton. 

Rat  people— Vuntakutchin. 

Rat  River  Indlans-Tukkuthkutchin. 

Rat  tribe- Kake. 

Ri-tya,  Rat-ye  Ka-ma  Tse^nma— Haatse. 

Radn— Rahun. 

Raven-  Petchalenihpaka. 

Raventown— Kalanuyi. 

Ravin  Indians -Crows. 

Ra-we'  qa"'  jre— Rawekhanye. 

Rawe'yapa—  Pochotita. 

RayadoB— Tawehash. 

Rayohevsnoi=»  Riechesni. 

Raymneecha — K  hemnichan. 

Rayoose— Cayuse. 

Raibinsky,  Raxboinlk— Razboinski. 

Rchuch-e'di-Hokcdi. 

Real  de  Baeanuchi— Bacanuchi. 

Real  de  Naeosari— Nacosari. 

Rea  Ratacks-Klikitat. 

Recars— Arikara. 

Rechahecrlans,  Rechshocrians- Cherokee. 

Recheshnaia^  Nikolski. 

Rechgawawanc,  Rechkawiek,  Reohkawyek— Man- 
hattan. 

Rechkewiok.  Rechonwhacky.  Rechowaoky—  Rocka- 
way. 

Reckawancks,  Reckawawane.  Reckewaokia,  Reek- 
gawawanc—  Manhattan . 

Reckheweck— Rechquaakie. 

Reckkeweck,  Reckkouwhaoky,  Reokomaekl,  Reok- 
onhaoky,  Reckowaoky— Rockaway. 

Redais-Bidai. 

Red  Apaches—  Apache. 

Redcaps  -  Opegoi . 

Red  oravfish— Chakchiuma. 

Red  eagle— Tslshuwaah  take. 

Red  Fox— Foxes. 

Red  Grounds- Kanchati. 

Red  House-ChichilticallL 

Red  Indians— Beothukan  Family. 

Red  Jacket  Village— Tekisedaneyout. 

Red  knife,  Red-knife  Indians,  Red  Knives— Tataa- 
nottine. 

Red  lobeters=»Chakchiuma. 

Redoubt  St.  Michael-St.  Michael. 

Red  people— Suwuki  Ohimal. 
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B«d  Sound  Eobet— Mokumilu. 

B«d  Bhisld— Mahohivaa. 

R6d-«tlek-Mika8uki. 

Sad  Town-ChichUUcaUi. 

B«d  Water  banda>Itazipcho,  Miniaha. 

B«d  Willow  Indiau«Tao6. 

Bod  Wiiur— Khemnichan, 

Bodwoodlndiant-  Whilkut 

Bodwoodi—  H  uchnom. 

Boo^Arikara. 

Bood-Kushiksa. 

Boom  BItot  Indians— Nahalgo. 

Bofb^io—NueHtra  Sefiora  del  Refngio. 

Bo'-ho-TuIuka. 

Bolnors— Foxes. 

Bo-ka-rss.  Be-ko-rahs— Ari  kara. 

Bok-qoa-B  KekwoL 

Bomedios  BanamioW— Banamlfad. 

Bominica  Band«  Khemnichan. 

Bomkokss«  Rancocas. 

Bomnica,  Bemniohah— Khemnichan. 

Bonais— Foxes. 

Bonapi— Delaware. 

Bonards— Foxes. 

Bonarhonon— Arendahronons. 

Benan,  Benan— Foxes. 

Bonoonoy— Seoecu. 

Bo-nis-te-not— Crec. 

Bonn!  Bonapo— Delaware. 

Bopnblie,  BopnUioan,  Bopablican  Pawnoos,  B^nb- 

UqaoB-Kitkehahki. 
Beqna— Ri'kwoi. 
Botuhochnoi-  Nikolski. 
Bowoelinonccfa— Haverstraw. 
Bowerknonoks""  Manhattan. 
Boyataotonwo — K  heyataoton  we. 
Boyes  do  Onourpo—Cucurpe. 
Boynards—  Foxes. 
Bkagenratka— Neutrals. 
Bkea—Arikara. 
Bhiieniionons— Erie. 
Biana— Kiowa. 
Bieapoas»  Kickapoo. 
Bic'-&r&s,  Bioaree,  Biearieo.  Blearis,  Biean,  Bio-oa- 

ras,  Biccaroo,  Biocarroos->  Ari  kara. 
Bioe  Indians*  Menominee. 
Bleo  Makors^Munominikasheenhug. 
Biohara-»  Ari  kara. 
Biehibouoton^  Rlchibucto. 
Bioh  Prairie  Doe— Achepabecha. 
Bickapoos»  Kickapoo. 
Bickaras,  Biokarees,  Biokeroes— Arikara. 
Biokohockans«  Cherokee. 
Biekroes,  Bioora>-Arikara. 
Biechesnoo'-  Nikolskl. 
Bi-ea-ta-a-ta-wa"  K  heyataoton  we. 
Bif^bucto—  Kichibucto. 
Btfneronnons,  Rigueronnons-»Erie. 
RiUt«Ponoa. 
Bikaras,  Bikkara=Arikara. 
Ri-kwa==Kckwoi. 
Binak-Rirak. 
Rinconada=  Ari  tu  toe. 
Bio  Grande  de  Eipeleta— Oraibi. 
Riqaehronnons=>  Erie. 
Ris=»Arikara. 

RisheboactoQ.  Rishebucta» Kichibucto. 
Rising  Sun  Folks,  Rising  Sun  men^Etheneldell. 
Ristigouche,  Ristigutch=Kestigouche. 
Rito  de  los  rryoles=Tyuonyi. 
Rittenbenk=' Kitenbenk. 
River  Crows  =■  Mi nesetperi. 
River  Indians^  Mahican. 
River  that  flies —Wakpokinyttii. 
Rjatscheschnoje^Nikolski. 
R^ad  Indians --=^Ninnii)tL8kulgoes. 
Roakeway<"  Rorkaway . 
Roasters  =°  Dnkota. 
Robber  Indians^Hannook. 
Robbers  =  I*i  lingers, 
Roccamecco  «  Kocameca. 
Rocher  de  Bout=K(x;he  de  Boeuf. 
Ro'6'hilit=E.Mkimo. 

Rockamagng,  Rockameoook»K(K»,meca. 
Rookaway==°  Reohquaakie. 
Rookeway^  Rwkaway. 
Rock  Indiana  =  Kuinbiitua.sh. 
Rock  of  Katzimo^Kat/Jmo. 
Bocks  =>  J  atonabi  ne. 


Bookway— Rocka  way. 

Boeky  monntain  Indians— N ahane,  Sekanl. 

Booomooo  <->  Kocameca. 

BodinunchsioaBi — I  roqnois. 

Boger's  riTor,  Bogus  Indians— Tutu tni. 

Bogus  BiTsr— Shasta,  Takelma,  TututnL 

Bogues—  Pillagera. 

Boguo's  BiTsr— Tutntni. 

BoQ-roil-pam-Klikitat. 

Boinsao—  Kaskaskla. 

Boiling  Bullet- Huhliwahli. 

Bomanons—  Romonan*). 

Bondax,  Bondaxe— Adirondack. 

BoodsHuis-ChichilUcalli. 

Bookteu— Roktsho. 

Booptahos,  Boop-tar-ha,  Boop-tar-har— RuptarL 

Booskoos  Tokali—  Pooscoostt^ale. 

Boot  Diggers— Ditsakana,  8hoshoko. 

Boot-Eaters- Ditsakana,  Shoehoku,  Yambadika. 

Bop-tar-ha— Ruptarl. 

Boquai— Noquet 

Boque-ohoh—  Roktsho. 

Boss  Hawicuii— Hawilnih. 

Bosario— Jiaspl.  8anta  Rosario. 

Bosario  Naoameri— Nacameri. 

Boskeemo—  Koskimo. 

Bothflsoh-Kanner — Tluakez. 

Bouameuo—  Rocameca. 

Bouinsac — Kaskaskia. 

Bound  Heads«T6tes  de  Boule. 

Bound  town  pooplo=»Yuchi. 

Roving  Dakotas— Oen.s  du  Lai^ge. 

Bowanans  =»  Romon  an)*. 

Brayados-TawehfiRh. 

Bsanavini — Sobaipuri . 

Buas=»Tigua. 

Buhptare— Ruptari. 

Bni&aia— Ribnaia. 

Bnmadienanck—  Haverstraw. 

Bumsenes.  Bumsien,  Bunoianes— Rumsen. 

Bunioas'^  Tunica. 

Bunsenes.  Runsienos<=>Rumscn. 

Runsiens»Moquelumnan,  Salinan  family. 

Rtfiqtea— Rukhcha. 

Ruslen  «  Rum.Hen . 

Ru'-tco=»  Ruche. 

Rtt'-tce  yin-e— Ruchejrlne. 

Ru-toks»  Ruchke. 

BusauT—  Busanic. 

Bx6'-yi-n<s'  tfinnS'— Rghoesrlnestunne. 
Byawas-*  Kiowa. 
Bybnia—  Ribnaia. 
Bychesnoi^'  N  i  kolski . 
Bye-Orass-8eed-Eatois— Waradika. 
Byuwss— Kiowa. 

8aa-Kaalituck»  Saukaulutucha. 

Saaldes-Sauk. 

Bi-akl^Yaqulna. 

Sa-ak  t£-k&-i-  Saticoy. 

8aalis»Sali!>h. 

8aanitch«Sanctc'h. 

8a-dLptin— Ncz  Percys. 

8a-areix,  8a  arseT-^SarsL 

Sasskies,  8aasskres-Sauk. 

8ababish=Samamt<th. 

Sabacola— Sawokli. 

8abaguis»Sobaipuri. 

8absnoes«=Shawnec. 

Babies  =>  Sable. 

8absh— Samish. 

8abstnisky>=  Uglo  vaia. 

8abuagana  Outas,  Sabuaganas- Akanakwint. 

Sacalanes— Sac;Ian. 

Sacatone — Sacaton. 

Saccanesset »  Sueeonesset. 

Saccung-Sawcunk. 

8acenong»  Saginaw. 

Sachap— SatHop. 

Sachdagughroonaw.  Baohdagughs— Powliatan. 

8achertelontin<»Zakatlatan. 

Bachet^  Skagit 

Bachi«SAuk. 

Bachimers = Bakumehu . 

Ba-chinco.  Ba-ohin-ko— Tait. 

Sackanoir^' I  jak  111  i  n  t . 

Backawee'-thinyoowue— Sakawithinlwuk 
Backet-«Skagit. 

Backs -Sauk. 
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8aclraiig»  Sawcunk. 

8ack7«-Sauk. 

8a^'-r«q-t<in-Sathlrekhtun. 

8ac-me-a^h— Sakumehu. 

Sacoet.  Saoo  Indi«n>-"Sokoki. 

Sacona  'i  J  acona. 

Saoonet—Saeonnet. 

Sacramantenot,  Sacramento  Apaehw— Mescaleros. 

Saoa^Sauk. 

Sacanck-Sawcunk. 

Bdidalaomte-k'iiii^o— Kiowa  Apache. 

Sadamon,  Sadamona— Sadammo. 

Saddala-SkaddHl. 

8<a4Ju'gal  U'naa-SadjugahManas. 

Sadujamea— Sadammo. 

Saeokkill- Saekhoet>. 

8ae-Uea»Sali8h. 

Saelia-ChehallH. 

B«16«-  Topeh  uane. 

Ba-enaa-ainneh-  Etheneldeli. 

8ayachigantrint>ek— Sayalgiminini. 

8agadahoek»  Sagadahoc. 

Saffahi^anirini,  8aKai|raninliii—Sagaigui>inini. 

Sagamore  John'i  Town— Mishawum. 

8ag-a-na-fr»-  Delawari>. 

8affanawB">  Sagi  na  w . 

8agans— SuKertH*. 

8agantwa^  -  wininiwak  —  Sugwaundugabwioine- 

wuK. 
Ssaga'nuaDi — Sagangualli. 
8agaaeyi»Sauk. 
Bagavoq  -  Saga  vok . 
Sagavaytunnea— Sakaiak  umne. 
8ag«e'-Sagi. 
8agennom  <- Soy  ennow. 
Sage-nom-nis— Sagenomnas. 
8agetaen-no- ('hiricahua. 
8a^adellaatin  -  Zakatlatan. 
8agbia,  8aginang- Saginaw. 
8agitawawininiwag— Sagewenenewak. 
Sagiwa-Sauk. 
8agkonate  »  Saconnet. 
Baguaguana—  Akanaquint. 
Baguanoa  <»  Sha  w  nee. 
Saguaripa  «- Sahuari  pa. 

Bagtdna,  Baguinam.  Bagnlnan,  Bagnlnan— Saginaw. 
8agana=-  I^guna. 
Sagos.  Baguat-Saugus. 
8.  Agustin-Oiaur. 
8.  Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tocaon,  B.  Agnatin  da 

Tuaon— Tucson. 
S.  Agustin  Oiaur=-0iaur. 
Bagwandagawinini.     Bfgwandfgawininiw^  -  Sug- 

waundugahwininewug. 
Bahagi- Dakota. 
Bahaf  ungusili »  SaganguRi  1 1 . 
Bahajugwan  alth  Lennaai-SadJugahllanaM. 
Bahantlla-SikHika. 
Bahapotins,  Bahaptain.  Bahaptan.  Bahaptanian^-Nez 

Perots. 
Sahaptin— Nez  Pero^.  Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Sahaptins^Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Bahawahmiah—Saliewamish. 
8a-he'—Cree. 

Bahehwamiah—Sahewamish. 
Sah-halah  -Shahala. 
Bah  haptinnay»Nez  Perc4.M. 
Bahhihwish = Sahe  wamish. 
8ahi'yena= Cheyenne. 
Bah-kn-mehu-  sakumehu. 
8ahlalah»Silela. 
Bahmamiah  =-  Samam  Ish. 
Bahmiah  »  Sam  iHh . 

Bahnohecontuckouet-o  Sanchecantacket 
8ah-neia=Shancl. 
Bahnikans = Assam  pi  n  k . 
Bahohea.  Ba-hone-Saone. 
Bah-one-hont-a-par-par— Saone  Hunkpapa. 
Bahonies = Saone. 
Bah-own— Sangona. 
Bahquatucket »  Satiirket . 
Bah-se-sah  tinney«>  Etheneldeli. 
Bahaaripas^Jova. 
Bah-wah-mish  =  Sa  wamish. 
8ahwamioo»Shawnee. 
Sai'-a-kwa-Sia. 
Bai'-ai^Saia. 

Baich  kioie-tachs.  Baichkwiltaeh-  Lek  wiltok. 
Baiconke  -  Si'O  kon  k . 
Baidoka- Modoc. 
Bal'-dn-ka- Snakes. 


Baie'ku&n— Cree. 

Baikina-Pima. 

BaiUnnJoPapago.  Pima, 

Bai-l«te'.  Bai-Hto'-Ie-me'-^dnne-Siletz. 

Bailk-aiin — Sailupaun. 

Bai-nals «-  Shanel. 

Baisot  Gabriel ->Osi«0(«ane. 

Baisot  lacqnea  et  aaiset  Philippe— Saint  Jacquea  et 

Saint  Philippe. 
Bainot  lean— Etarita. 
Baisot  Inace— Taenhatentaron. 
Bainot  Kiatthien»Ekarenniondi. 
Bfainotl.  Pauliia-Sau  Pablo. 
B[ainot1.  Petrus-San  Pedro. 
Baisot  Pierre  at  sainet  Paul-Ehouae. 
Bainot  Thomas— Saint  Thomas. 
Bai-nela-ehaa-kaw- Shanel. 
Bainatkla— Si  usla  w . 
B  [aint] .  Antoine  de  Beneou. 
Bi  Antony— Senecu. 
Bt.  Bartholomew-Cochiti. 
Bt.  Biffin-Saint  Regis. 
Baist  Ooy-  Kendaia. 
Bt.  Dies— Saiidia. 
Baist  Domingo— Santo  Domingo. 
B».'d'oaouet,  Bt.  DooaUe.  Bt.  Doakr-Sandusky. 
Bainte  Anne  de  Ristigouehe— ReMtigouche. 
B  [aintlSdward-  Baipia. 
Bainte  marie  de  Bault— Pawating. 
Bt.  Eatevan.  B*.  Eatevan  Aooma,  St.  Eatevan  Qnerea— 

Acoma. 
Balnt  Eatlonne—  Kiohero. 
Bt.  Bulalie-Santa  Olalla. 
Baist  Praneais- Saint  Francis. 
Bt.  Pranoais  de  Balea— Saint  Francis. 
Bt.  Pranois— Nambe. 
Bt.  Prancia  Borcla— Michilimackinac. 
Bt.  Pranola  da  mtlea— Saint  Francis. 
Baint  Pranoia  Regia— Saint  Regis. 
Bt  Pranoia  Xavier  doa  Prea-  La  Prairie. 
Bt  Pranooi,  Bt.  Pranpoia— Saint  Francis. 
Baint  Pran^ola  du  Lao— La  Prairie. 
Baint-Pran^oia-Xavier— Saint  Francis  Xavier,  San 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigge  Biaundo. 
Bt.  Pran^oia  XaviaraOanowaruhare. 
Bt.  Pranooia  XaTiar  a  Laprairie  de  la  Magdeleine— 

La  Prairie. 
8alnt-Pranooia-XaTier-de-Biaundo — San    Francisco 

Xavier  de  Vigg6  Biaundo. 
Baist-PranMisOtavier^ea-Pr^  —  La  Prai  ri  e. 
Bt  Pranpoia  Xavier  da  Bault— Caughnawaga. 
Bt.  Gregory- Abo. 
Bt.  Guillaume— Teotongniaton . 
B^  Hieronimo-Taos. 
Baint  lean-  Etarita. 

B.  lean  Baptiate- Saint  Jean  Baptiste.  Cahiague. 
Bt  Ignatiua— Taenhatentaron. 
Bt  Isabella- Santa  Inabel. 
Baint  Jaoquea.  Bt  Jamea—  Kanagaro. 
Baint  Jean— Dcyo<ie8hot,  San  Juan. 
Baint  Jean Baptiste— Onondaga  (vil.). 
Baint-Jean  des  GheTaliers- San  Juan. 
B*  Jerome,  B[aint].  Jerome  de  los  Taoa,  Bf  Jeronimo, 

BTaintl.  Jeronimo  de  Taoa— Taos. 
BTsintl  Joaoliin-San  Joaquin. 
B[aintj  Joanne— San  Juan. 
Baint  John- Deyodeshot,  San  Junn. 
Bt  John  of  God^San  Juan  de  Di(»s. 
Bt.  John's— Etarita,  Malecite,  San  Juan. 
Baint  John's  river  Indians,  Bt  John's  tribe— Male- 
cite. 
B^  Josef-  Patoqua. 
Baint    Jooeph-Gayagaanhe,     Patoqua,     Sillery, 

TeanauMtayae. 
Bt  Laurenoe—  Picuris. 
B!Lasarus-San  I^zaro. 
Bt  Lewis,  Bt.  Lewisses— San  Luis  de  Apalachi. 
B(aint1.  Lorent— San  Lorenzo. 
Bt.  Ludlovio  de  yacapa— Bacapa. 
B[aint].  Haroellua-Sonoita. 
B!  Marco- San  Marcos. 
Bt  Haria-Qalisteo. 
BTaintl.  Hark— San  Marcos. 
B[aint].  Kartin,  B[aint].  Martin  of  the  Opaa— San 

Martin. 
Baint  Mary-Teatontaloga. 

Bt.  Mary's— Gannentaha.  Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 
Baint  mathias^-Ekarenniondl. 
Bt  Mathiaa  de  Tuto  Magoida^-Ttitomagoidag. 
Blaint].  Matthaeua  da  Biooroidag— Sicoroidag. 
Bt  Miehaal— San  Miguel  Zuaque,  Scauonaenrat 
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tibit  Niehul'i- 
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<l,Kaiu«>n),  Xhloetc^ 


at  Fkul-Kodiak. 
■t.  Prtm- fl«n  Peilni, 

Blunil.  PhoUppi,  it.  FUUp.3>n  Pellpe. 

•i.  Ptaillpdi  JHS^TvrrciiHU'. 

Bt.  FUllpiH,  at.  FUIlio,  St.  FUlllIi*.  Bt,  PU 

Han  Pi>U|>e. 
■■lot  Bra*- On  uun  tare. 
iiiat  fltaphn-  Klubuni, 
M.  TotM-aonnlolo. 
U'-o-kwl-SU. 
MnlBM  -  TlopLaei. 
Bi-lu-'dUiuu  -Klheaeldell. 

■al-ro' alk-iu'    }£Uut,    Sil-fOa'-t'fA-m*' 

Bluslaw. 
BiJay-^XiiKUa. 

l^ri-pilii-^-SkJdi. 


Caplstraiio. 


■Uiwirii 


i-Z«]ielli)Un. 

'?tubC-  Sukiuug  un  i  ng . 

ktnt,  Saktwta  -  8«u  k. 
kiwiTiai  vok =^kawtlJitn]wuk. 

lakM-Hsuk. 
•akatsD  -  SiKcalon , 
UketGplb-SJkelkB. 
B'1-k^w'i,  Bikewl-Muk. 

Bak'hDUa-Ablhkii. 
StkUtdj  unf  -  au  k  I «  k  d]  u  DR. 


U-kkb- 


»hi>. 


•a'lm'nu-SiiKiiB-liiniu. 

kkluu-Sulmi. 

■■tofn-Sukkmi. 

UioBatt— Ssccin  net 
•■4-k'<>+t,au'ii't      -' 
>*tB-Sauk. 
BSkwlTI-axiup.^. 
I'fc^l^    .... 


«alt  Lakii  Dinen-Hobu 
Bull  Lkk  Town- Lick  To- 
atlt ntUr  bud-  l^wpr  r 

Sam  >roilih  -  Sii'ni  II  m  l>)i . 
Banuckmui-'  SHQuJiquan 


auiDl'i.  au-niB- Picnrls. 

ftiomklii-RtiHinukln. 

BwmnpBYl  -:  ShonfropoTl  ^ 

BuupKilEks-  DIMikanH. 

BupHtchH.  SuBptabia,  S4iapkh]r«>  Samfltt.  •• 

pwilu*— Sunpet 
S(Dtik=Siiii«Ich. 

EiD  Aputln-Diaiir. 

Su  Atiutin  del  UaU-lBleta. 

Su  Arutin  OUor-Otaiir. 
SuiEkDunkM  -SanyakiHn. 
t  niuk  I'wi  -ChticlHw . 

AuAUetoiBO-l^"  tldytoQw. 


SuiAi 


m  OUBlpM— Chlnlpa. 


inilco. 


n  FAinil]r,f(nienL 


Sbd  Antonio  deDqultol-Ojtlllia. 

3itn)-  Antonin  Oquitoa-Ogiilliia. 
il«n(.  Auguiti 


Ahumsdi.  Bu  Au«iutia  d*  Ak«- 
iTrinidad-.tnii  AgcuiiQ  de  Abu- 
ts Uatk.  Su  A vwtia  dal  Iddk- 


BImI.  Btrn.biJooiOMti-WltiiiiROppvi. 
Bun  Bam^dlno  de  Ahiutobl,  Bu  BsrDardiiie.  Su 
Bemirdlnii  ds  AEtutuit.  Sis  Bemarduio  d*Alu 

BuBemirdtoodel  AEUiCilleiiu—Kati  Bprnunllnn 
Blul.  B«ni«dinoOi..lpi-Wa;,.l. 
et>4  BenudiiAqiuiDuri-AqutinDH. 
Bl  uif.  Bamudo  d«  AfoAtavi— AWHiobi, 
Su  Bfmardo  de  JoDcopAU-^^boajTDpovl. 

BmBoni.  San  Fruocluro  Burjii. 

B[.n].  Bueni  itiilur*,  Su  BotoB  Trattm  it  0» 

chitB,  Bu  Sunu  Tenturm  d>  Oa«liJtl-r<iiibltl 
Bful  Bum.  deaiuui|u>*l-Mi9hi>Dgn<>rl. 
Bu  OijilatrusoSHD  Jiiiin  (-Blilnrano. 
Bu  CrlM  d>  CnMlo,  Su  OuIm  M  Ounale.  In 

Oiirlat  do  Mintony  -  San  Curios. 
BTui  OitberincOuilcinbaqul. 
B{uL  CayettBO^TuninrrMKiti. 
Btul  O.t.Ubs  d«  8«-SaD  XsTler  del  iUr . 
BuOijmtua  de  OaUfauu-I'-nlabaiiu. 
B|ul.  O«f»luo  Tuina(uorl.  UmB^  OiTrtu*  T» 

Bu  ciiivs-Siin  Laiaro. 

Bu  OhrinDtil-Suu  CriiUlbBl. 

BuOltmiaU-B^Jultiuir. 
B(«].  Covnu-San  l^wiuii. 
Su  Orlitabal,  Su  Oiiiiafgrs,  Su  OiMinl-^ii 

rrlntnbill. 
Suotnll-Ealiilt. 
Budu-Bundla. 


BULL.  .^0] 


8  ANDEDOTAN 8  A  NK8 
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Bandedotan  <-  SandatotOD . 

Bande«aae»  Sandusky. 

Sand-hill  people— Neomaitaneo. 

Ban  Diaz"Sandia. 

BanDiefnito-San  Di^ruito. 

Ban  Diego— Gyusiwa.Tesuque,  Uitomim. 

Ban  Diego  de  Jamex,  Ban  Dierp  de  Jemet.  Ban  Diofo 

de  Jemex.  Ban  Diego  de  lot  smez,  Ban  Diego  de  lot 

Hemes,  Ban  Diego  de  lot  Temet— Gyusiwa. 
Ban  Diego  de  Tetnque— Teauque. 
Ban  Diego  de  Uitomun— Uitomim. 
Ban  Diegnito-San  Diego. 
Ban  Diepo  de  Pitquin—Pitic. 
Ban  Diepo  de  Uquitoa— OquitOA. 
Bandilla=-Sandia. 

Ban  Domingan.  Ban  Domingo— Santo  Domingo. 
B[an1.  Doonyaio— San  DionyHio. 
Banaoeke.  Sandoeket,  Bandoaki,  Bandoaky,  Bandontki, 

Sandousky — Sa  nd  UHky . 
B.  imdrea  Esqugbaag— Esquboag. 
Sand  town— Cktahaaasi. 
Banduskee,  Sanduski,  BandnaUans-Sanduaky. 
Banduaky  Senecaa  «  Mi  ngo. 
Sandy  Lake  Indians=«Kahmetah\vungagiima. 
Baneca^Seneou  del  Sur. 
B[an].  Eduard  de  Baipia,  B[an].   Eduardo,   Bfan]. 

Eduardo  de  Aribaopiai  Ban  EdTardo  de  Baipia— 

Baipia. 
Baneli=>Shanel. 
S[anJ .  Eatanialao  Ootam,  B[an]  Estanialao  Ooltaa— 

Ooltan. 
Ban  Etteban  de  Aooma,  Ban  Etteban  de  Aaoma,  8[an]. 

EatoTan  de  Aooma— Acoma. 
San  Felepe.  B[an].  Telip,  Bfaal.  Telipe  de  Ouerea, 

S[an1.  Felipe  de  Cueres— San  Felipe. 
San  Felipe  de  Jeaua  OneTavi— Quevavi. 
San  Felipe  de  Keret,  San  Felipe  de  Qneret— San 

Felipe. 
8[aii1.  Felipe  Oraoia  Real  del  Terrenate— Terrenate. 
San  Felipo,  Ban  Felippe.  San  Fellipe-San  Felipe. 
Ban  Fernando  Villacata— San  Fernando  VelUcata. 
San  Filipeo-San  Felipe. 
San   Francisco-Caiman.    Dolores.    Nambc,    San 

Fraiicinco  de  los  Tejan  (or  Neche-s). 
Ban  Francisco  de  Borja  de  Teoorlpa— Tecoripa. 
San  Franoiseo  de  los  Neohas,  San  Franoisoo  de  los 

Neohes,  San  Franoisoo  de  los  Toohas»San  Fran- 
cisco de  loa  Tejas  (orNeches). 
Ban  Francisco  de  iTambe- Nambe. 
Ban  Francisco  de  Oraibe,  Ban  Franoisoo  do  Oraybs— 

Oraibl. 
Ban  Franoisoo  de  Bandia-Sandia. 
Ban  Francisco  Ouasa^a— Guaxavas. 
Ban  Frandsco  Javier— San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

ViggC'  Biaundo. 
Ban  Francisco  Javier  AriToehi— Arivectii 
Ban  Francisco  Javier  Ouehuta— Cuctiuta. 
Ban  Francisco  Javier  de  Onasava— (luazavas. 
Ban  Francisco  Javier  Reboyoo— Robesco. 
San  Francisco  Lsjas— Laiaa. 
Ban  Francisco  Nambe— Nambe. 
Ban  Francisco  Paiagiie— Pojoaquc. 
San  Francisco   xavier,  San   rrancisco  Xavier  de 

Viege=S«n  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigg6  Biaundo. 
B[an|.  Francisco  Xavier  del  Bao— San  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
San  Francisqaita^Echllat. 
San  Oabriel,  San  Oabriel  del  Tonqne— Gabrielefio, 

YugeuluKge. 
S[anJ.  Oaetan— Calabazaa. 
B.  Angel=>San  AnRclo. 
Ban  Oeronimo  de  los  Tahos,  8kn  Oeronimo  de  los 

Taos.  San  Oeronimo  de  Taos— Taos. 
San  Oeronimo  Enezotitlan— Huexotitlan. 
Ban  Oeronymo— San  Geronimo. 
San  Oeronymo  de  los  Thaos— Taos. 
Sanghikans,  Sangicans— Assumpink. 
Bangiestas — Saugie«ita. 
8[an1.  (Hoaohino— San  Joaquin. 
San  Oregorio— Abo. 

San  Oregoris  Jaomaltorgo— Jaumalturgo. 
Sanpnit  ^  Saugu.H. 

Bannicans.  Sanhickans— Aasumpink. 
Ban  Hieronimo,  San  Hieronimo  de  los  Ooraxones— 

Corazoiies. 
8[an].  Hieronymo<=Taoa. 
SanUkani.  Sanhikins  -  Assumpink. 
B[an].  lacobus  de  Oiadaibuisc=>0jiataibues. 
Banich-'Sanetch. 
Ban  Ignaeio.    Sre  S.  Ignaoio. 


Ban  Ignaeio— San  Ignaeio  de  Kadakaman,  Pa- 
cha wal.  Tubac. 
Ban  Ignaoio  Onqnlaraehi— Ck>rodeguachi. 
Ban  Ignaeio  de  Boniqnlpa,  Ban  Ignaeio  de  Bonlqnlpe— 

Slnoquipe. 
Ban  Ignaeio  de  Tesia— Tesia. 
Ban  Ignaoio  (hiiborl— Quiburi. 
Ban  Ignaeio  Onabas— Onavas. 
Ban  Ignaeio  Binoqoipe— Slnoquipe. 
Ban  Ignaeio  Torin— Torin. 
Ban  II  de  Oonso— San  lldefonao. 
8(an1.  ndefonso  Ostimnri— Ostimurl. 
Ban  tldefonso  Tecora— Yecora. 
Ban  Udefonso,  Ban  Udephonso,  Ban  Ilefonso— San 

Ildefunso. 
Ban  Imirio— San  Emidio. 
B[an1.  losepho— Patoqua. 
Ba-nith'— Arikara. 

Ban  Isidore- Pueblo  de  los  Jumanos. 
Ban  Isidro-Wilak&l. 
Banltdta— Arapaho. 
Ban  luan  Bapttsta— San  Juan  Bautista. 
San  Jacinto— Saboba. 
S[an].  Javier,  8[an].  Javier  Bao— San  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
San  Javier  de  Batuco—Batuco. 
Ban  Javier  del  Bac,  B[an].  Javier  del  Baoel— San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Javier  de  Vigge— San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

YiggA  Biaundo. 
Ban  Jidefonso— San  Udefonso. 
S[an1.  Joaquin.    SeeB.  Joaquin. 
Ban  Joaauin  de  Basosuma— Basomima. 
Ban  Jose-lchenta,  San  Jos^  de  los  Nazones,  Tu- 

macacori. 
Ban  Jos^  Oharay— Charac. 
Ban  Jos^  Ohinapa— Chlnapa. 
Ban  J<mi  Conunondu— San  JosA  de  Comondu. 
B(an1.  Jos<S  de  Jooonostla— Joconostla. 
Ban  Jose  de  la  Laguna— Laguna. 
Ban  Jose  de  Katape— Matape. 
Ban  Josj  de  Plmas— San  Jos^  de  los  Pimas. 
Ban  Jos^  de  Teopari  de  Ovas— Teopari. 
8{an1.  Jose  de  Tisonaso— Tizonazo. 
Ban  Jos^  de  Tucson- Tucson. 
B[an1.  Josef V  Patoqua. 
Ban  Josef  de  La  Laguna— Laguna. 

anL  Josefo— Patoqua. 

[an]  Jos^  Imuri—  Imuris. 

^^anl  Jos^  Katape— Matape. 
Ban  Joseph  do  Oommondu,  Ban  Joseph  de  Comondo— 

San  JoM  de  Comondu. 
Ban  Joseph  de  Jemex— Patoqua. 
Ban  Joseph  de  los  BTasones- San  Josd  de  los  Na- 

z(mes. 
Ban  Joseph  de  los  Plmas— San  Jo«6  de  los  Pimas. 
Ban.  Joseph  de  Soyopa— Soyopa. 
Ban  Jos6  Teopari— Teopari. 
S[an1.  Jua,  San  Joan- San  Juan  de  los  Jemez. 
Ban  Juan  Atotonilco— Atotonilco. 
Ban  Juan  Baptists— San  Juan  Bautista. 
San  Juan  B  [autista] ,  Kaguina— Maguina. 
Ban  Juan  Oapestrano— i^an  Juan  Capistrano. 
San  Juan  Capistrano- J uanefios,  Uturituc. 
8[anJ.  Juan  Capistrano  de  Ulurituo,  Ban  Juan  Oapis- 

trans  de  Virtud— Uturituc. 
BTanl  Juan  Oorapa— Corapa. 
8(anlJuan  de  Ouaohinela— Huachinera. 
Ban  Juan  de  los  Oaballeros,  Ban  Juan  de  los  Oabsl- 

leros— San  Juan. 
San  Juan  del  Kio— Toapara. 
S[an1.  Juan  de  Mata=>  Mata. 
Ban  Juaneros,  San  Jnaners- San  Juan. 
Ban  Juan  Evangelista  Tosonaohio— Tosanachic. 
B[an1.  Juan  Ouaehinera,  San  Juan  Ouachirita— Hua- 
chinera. 
BTaol.  Juan  Peyotan— Peyotan. 
Sfan'.  Juan  Quiburi— Quiburi. 
San  Judas « San  Simon  y  San  Judas. 
San  Judas  Tadeo— Tadeovaqui. 
San  Juris— San  Imiri. 
SankasUtons — Sissoton . 
Bankawee  =>  Tsan  ka  w  i . 
Sankewi<=Sauk. 

Bankhicani— Mohawk.  Assumpink. 
Sankhicans,  SankhJkans,  Sankinani,  BankikanI,  Ban- 

kikman  »>  A  ssu  m  pin  k. 
Banko^^' Comanche. 
Bankonk  «>  Sa  wcunk. 
Banks— Sauk. 
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Su  Poali,  Ban  FatU- Son  poll. 
BuiIUf»1=iiiU'vavi. 

BuiiruDikoUi-Siins  Arcs. 
Su  Bvbudui  F>n[riDg~>U(i  f 
S{u,i.  BenaB.aUnl  Serafln  Ad 
Actum.  8|ul|.  fleAflBD  da]  Iff  mi 
BuBfTutlM-^i!  SvUuClBn. 
Biibld  ■-■-rdnfl  -  M  Ian  J I 

STiB  'siDKn-l't-asulliii' 

s{ui|,  BlDiiii  Tucuni.  a(u].  Si 

Sui  BlmasTJnduds  Tpuoltac 
Btnipotlg,  Buu  Patllat-Sunpo 

Buu' Ani^Alamillo.  Golinle 

e|«n|»AiiiAiiu>i>-Anamic. 
fluitB  ABBk— r^nntA  Atia, 

i-Culirinlaiju. 


a«D  LiUi-SHuHla. 
■ui  LAa«ro-*r:^tl  Lb 
aiul.  LiBon  Tusu 
■u  L«dii*lo-»?vl|]' 


Bu  Lonnu  el  Bri^  Piiebln  ili  Zumu-t'iiii  Lo- 
■u  Lomuo  Qaapcn.  Bhd  Xdtwa  Biupaflft^Kue- 


tful  LucudsGilpK-Gftlpa. 
Want.  LudlsTdaBmun-BHOpk. 
ituT,  LuilShii  Uil!<deApii]aehe. 
Sin  Lull  Buftdeffuicbi— BncadvglU''hl. 


Wul,  LoUOucUtI-Uiii 
BMiiaW.BM-Uiliwaa 
Hul.  Ltd!  OUVB  EniUnii-nrviiviw 
■ul  LuliQuitabu-Bncupa. 
■U  tnii  Bbt~  I-"''"^II"- 
Bu  Luia  l«wn<-Hikii  LiiH  de  AHlnchp. 
■an  Mumdo.  Bma  Htroilii  dil  ioimttii,  Bu  Mam 
dil  Xanulda.  Braal.  MumIo  fisnurilil  - -^"o't* 
•■u  Kuolal-TrcnailiK-]. 
flan  lUrut'-Elimaii. 
«aDKiro(iid*iiL|HlMbe-.»iiTi  Mnn'os 
Kul.  Mates,  Bu  MfeUa  Out,  Slu|.  MaUaOwM 

Aid  Main)  di  Bifuailpa,  3u  Kitco  lUnn-a 
Mao).  Wateg  Bomrdad»s<,i 


lEnosoldSH. 

Ban  Miguel  (It  i  i  de  Linares. 

Ban  Miguel  de  ;■■-  A  i. ..,    -  ::.  'In:!!..-!  de  LInarei. 

BanMifuel  deBi^itDitac.  San  MlfiuL  de  flaonoltaf— 

B(BMI«M.10ra*bl  =  (lriilbl. 
Ban  HIguil  Taidqua-Tajii^iie. 


tlUrw-Vrt 


8.  Ann-  

■anna(i«-8e 


BaBPaWod.lP«r.. 


an  PheUpf.  Ban  Phellppe,  San  PhUlppl.  Ban  Phll- 
anpklK^  Ctiha.  Bid  Fitch.  Ban  PItelua.  Baaplti- 


SanU  OataUna  Balneoa 
Banta  OataUna  Oijainaa 
SaaU  CaUllna  de%altr< 


•  Balmpna. 


lB0aBada=.'4aiitiiC 


Lnl.TadteBiCiinl.B* 
.deud.BatU-Ta.l, 
lU  Peuiica,  Baata 


■  Sta.  CaUllna. 


B[ui;.nad- 

(-    [KlIDlBtQ- 


BaoU  Madallna.  S|u 


er  Bta.  Oaruudia . 

-,_U}.  Hacdaleni 

ja  de  BnqulbaTa— BuDDitiavii. 

■otaMafta-MaM. 

aata  Marla-JmiB  Maris  y  Joxi, 

anta  Maria  Baeeraca—  Baseraf . 
anU  Maria  Batosa-  Batuco. 
anU  MaHa  de  Oal<rt«-I>alteleo. 
aula  MatCa  de  Orada-SuRU  frui. 
anil    Maria  de  QnadelupeoNuutn 


Santa  Maria  de  Ocotan=-Oci>tAn. 

Blaaul  Maria  di  BKmiEa,  Santa  Maria  de  niHMi 

Santa  Marfa  da  BnaaBa-^uamcn. 
Hanta  Maria  OnaiametavQimtataolA. 
SlanUI.  Mlarfal.  Mudaln-Snqnihsva. 
Banta  Mana  Magdalana  Saanca^iSiiamra 
SanU  Maria  ■llpUlai-Mllpillos. 
GanU  Maria  Mafai-Mivas. 
Santa  Maria  Itacamail— Naoameri. 
Banta  Maria  BaameL  Santa  Maria  Soaauica.  Basta 

Maria  Soaaca-f  lumra. 
Banu  Maila  Taieraea— Basenc. 

Bantanu-StiBWnev.' 

BaDl  AnCanla  de  Padna— Puarn]'. 

SiDt  Anlonls  da  Saaan-SenHu. 

Santa  Bymfiha— Santa  N'ynla. 

Santa  Orara-Hauta  OlallB. 

Banta  Hau-WcH'U  tun  whu.  S«  aim  81a.  K^ 

Santa  Kaaa  Oeradecnatal— Cormlrgiiachl. 

Santa  Haaa  da  AHqidd-Ablqulu. 

Santa  Hg«  da  Oaradanafad-ComdcsTiachl. 

Banta  Beaa  da  Haiileal-HB»lkiib. 

Banta  Kaaa  da  Eanta  Maria— Pac hern. 

Santa  Ilaaalla  da  Mslda-Snnta  Romlm  Mul<««. 

Banti  Baialla  d.  Onajia-Oiidi.*. 


BANT  AS SATOAP 


fiipM-Empun. 
Bftpetan,  Bipetfliift' 

B»  pi-U-Safpiiel. 


Bwta  YHbal-SunU  lM.be], 
But  BnuiTiDtiin-Plcurtii. 
tut  Obilpat«bia-San  CrietabnI. 

ButH  at  tbn  Kut.  Butn  Ebnu-tJanlcD. 

Sutau.  Butcun-CbippewH. 

But  Pnuidieg  di  In  Eipual>a.  Suit  Ombrtgl.  BuU 

■arPpoon.  OJlBUiibuefc 

•■—e^alitifO. 


BuUtgo  risuQuiug—  Papasq  uii 
BuUifs  Tn«A-Tuni.'racii. 
ButttlcvTiTwdilD— Yepocblc. 


Okbiiala-' 


ir<iabnrleXuli-Jr?i< 


1  Maris  yJc 
'auti-'Toiu 


Bmnta  Dambira  -  t/iuirlolcjri. 
S(uW|.  Vim^Bgo  da  Xummi.  Bluta].  Diml 
Zanimi,  l(iuiliii.  DsmliLcv  d«  Xuou-Jiiei 


B.  Antanla  d>  Suim       " 

tQolfl  da  BaneeiH 
B.  ADtDDlo  Hun* 
B.  Antanio  OqulEc 


Saomu.  B.  Aotonla  da  Bane< 


Buits  Vonil 


FiiUaps-Hiiii  rellpe. 


But  PhallH.  But  FiUlani-Hii] 

K-iia'iI^  -SunlxuliiIIiiD. 

But  TldabDH.  But  Tlaf 


Su  XiflBF  dcBiEt,  B[>n].  ZsTiiT  dal  Bu-San 

XhvLt  .lei  Bbc. 
BIu).  Xitiu  -<«  Pnii,  B[ul.  Zntar  das  Frat-lA 

1-mlrlr. 
BmB  XiTlai  d*  IKun— San  Fnuclsco  Jarler  de 

~u,  Bid  Xmilci  da  Tlija-SaD 


■t  it  VlBun 
ier'da  z'u, 


Buk  Ynuela— Sfln  Ignarlo. 

Bu  TldirssK,  Bao  Tldarnus-^in  Udelonao. 

Su  TicdtD.  Bu  Yildca-WilHkHl. 

8u  Zailir  dt  Sac  -i^ii  Xnvlft  dtl  Bws. 

Suue-Ougrln-  Sail  Uukdbln. 

Si'ok-Sook'c'!'  ""* 
tHBa-Saiiinma. 
Baapl  •>  PaiiDeni'  Band. 

Saojnu  »CI<pvi>nne. 
B&'puii-Atilna, 
Sipa  P«ab  -  f^perm^ 


_,._    „.,jnl.  T^ii.,., 

Bipana  Indlua,  Bapooaai.  Bipono,  Bi 

ponfi— 8apont. 
Baponiaku — Sapob  B  n  i  k  n  n . 
SapoDlci.  Bipsnn,  Bap»iMa,  BapoDnlei- 
Bapotana -  N«  KtclN. 
BapototaE  -  I»pi  ibii  I  ni  n ! . 
BappokanJcan  -  Sapolm  I M  k  II  n . 
BappoDm.  BapponBa,  Bappahan.  Sappone 

SappnDla  Tasn,  Btppgnr,  8ipi=Mii|M]i 


BaqEnl'  (rlVtul'-buRiii 
Sa^ta-SskU. 
Baquaaslu— K  vaUmI . 
Baqnu-Sequan. 
BaqnatDSkat— 9atiirkeL 


Baqnaaata— 6«gueai>iy. 

BaqaatnokBtt  -  Satut  k  el 
BaqiUnam,  Baqulnan— 8i 
Baqoli— gaiika, 
Bu'U'neiU-iJaki 
Baraaatal-Si 
8ai«i-Ziifll. 


B»nui»r=8aniUBbl . 

BaranraU  -  Sarauuhi . 
Bmu,  Baraa  ton^L'hcraw, 
BaraTaj-aimimhl. 

Baray-Ziinl. 

Baroaa.  Baxaea,  Bania.  SareU»'!4Ara] 

Bar4tika'Ani|iahii. 

SaTCBBti  nuaa— Stirsunlunika. 

Baria-Surli:. 

BarUttUipak-HULrlk. 

Bario.  Bariqaa- Sarin. 

Ba  ilU-ki-a.  B^rt  ti^ka-Am|«ha. 

Bai-lta-lo-8tHikui. 

Bar-Utbn-KaliipeL 

Bajpa-veaHiha.c]ia—  Ulc. 
Sam  Bluoa-  Sictn  Blancs, 


Barrilahca— A  FBIwho. 

Baitawt.  Banl-Satnl. 

SaBBffael  =-  Hufli  IHAI'1 . 

Baacha-ujoa,  Baa-ebnt-qaDBa-Ronchi 

Ga^-e-tai->C)iey<:i]Iiv. 

Sadtka-Slkiiltin. 

8a-«7-g(i-'™' i-TiiP-i'n. 

B«lk«Och>irinrr=AftiHli|Llliirifii.nll; 

BaikwlbiliiJig.  BuquihUB.  Guquahui 


Baita,  Saitnui-Sliiistilil  I 
-  latliariietil- Huron. 
atl-SliaKUUi  Family. 
"  inel "  Sajiiuigt] . 


Banusuel' 
Ba't^^nil 
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Bceouez,  Bcaoux— Dakota. 

Bceth-tosasay-tinneh^  Etcheridiegottine. 

Bchaachkook,  Schaacticook,  Schaahkook,  Schaa- 
hook,  Sohaakook-Bcaticook. 

Schaoham^U— Shamokin. 

Schaohametink  »  Shac  kamaxon. 

Sohachhenamendi  "Shamokin. 

Sehachkook.  Bchachtioook.  Sokaokhoket,  Schaek- 
hook,  Schackooke.  Sohackwook.  Seuiook,  Bohaet- 
ecoke.  Bchacthook.  Behactiooke,  Bohaetikook, 
Sohaffff kooke,  Bohaghkoot,  Bchachtaoooki, 
Bchachticoke,  8oha|fkook,  Bchaftlhoko  —  Scat- 
icook. 

Bohaha'— A  rai>aho. 

Schahamoki=8hamokin. 

Sohahanapao«BShannopin'8  Town. 

8oha,han,do,a,na,  Schanandowa,  Bohahaadowana— 
Wyoraingr. 

Bohahi»Cree. 

Bohahkook,  Bchahook-Scaticook. 

Bchahtwintowaher  a  Siaeeton. 

Bohaitl-Shaa. 

Bohakkook,  Bohakook— Braticook. 

Bohanadarighroenet,  Bchaniadaradifbroonas,  Bcha,- 
ni.ha.der.adTKh.roon.eet—Nanticoke. 

Bchaotianof^Snawnee. 

Boharoyot^Skoiyase. 

Bohathtooke,  Bchatiooka,  Bchatioook,  Bohauhte- 
cogue»Scat1cook. 

Sohaunaotada«»>  Schenectady . 

Bchaawmiki=Scaticook. 

Bcha^anna,  BchaTeno,  Bohawanete,  Bchawanno, 
Scha,  wan.ooet = Shawnee. 

Bohawendadie*  «  Ok  a. 

Bchawenoet,  Bchawenoni.  Bohawnoah^  Shawnee. 

Bohech8chiqaaxmk>->She8nequin. 

Sohee-et-tt-uh  »  Schuelstish. 

Bchenenk  «  Ch  enan^o. 

Sohenf o-kedi'-Sh  iinkakedi. 

Behe-perrh = Scrper. 

Bche-woh  s  Katirain. 

Boheyenne,  Bohianete,  BchiannwM,  Behlau— Chey- 
enne. 

Bohiarame»  Xarame. 

Bohilra^Schira. 

B-chinkit='TlinKit. 

Bohinouka  »  Chi  nook . 

Bchipuwe=Chippewa. 

Bchischaldintkoje  »  Sisaguk. 

Bchiatatuch  «  Seshart. 

B-chitcha-chon  <=  Sitka. 

Bchithu-a-ut,  Bchit-ha-a-at-oh— Okinagan. 

Bchitka,  Bohitka-k6n.  Bchitkhakh^an- Sitka. 

B'chiziii«SkitKwi8h. 

8«hkague»  Skag  way . 

B'chkoj.  S'chkoeiahizi-Sikidka. 

Bohoariet  =•  Schoharie. 

Bohoccories  -^  Shakori . 

Bchohare,  Bchoherie,  Bohohery^Schoharie. 

Bohonbnui»Schoenbrunn. 

Bohotack,  Sohotax>->8chodac. 

Bohonohouaiw  »  Sh  uswap. 

Bohoyerre = S  koi  yaae. 

Bchre-f  on = Sh  regegon . 

B.  Christo^al^San  CriRtobal. 

Bchroo-yel-pi=Colville. 

Behuary,  8cnaye==<Schurye. 

BchwanfuMige»Sik8ika. 

Bchwo-gel-pl,  Bchwoyelpi—Colville. 

Bchyaraine»  Xaramo. 

Boiaguan = Siaguan . 

Bcidi=>Ski<ii. 

Bcietogas= Shahaptinn. 

BcieazB  Dakota. 

8^=-Skidi. 

Bciller=8illery. 

Bcinilaw=>  Siiixlaw. 

Bdone  Bioox  »  Saonc . 

Soioto»  Son  n  ioto. 

Bcioa»  Dakota. 

BcioQt  of  the  Prairiet«« Teton. 

Bcioaz=>  Dakota. 

Bciooz  de  la  ohaua>BHictoba. 

Bcioax  det  Lact^MoneMOuhatoba. 

Scioox  of  the  East^Santee. 

Bciooz  of  the  Frairiet,  Bciooz  of  the  West— Teton. 

Bciooz  of  the  Woods  =>Santee. 

Boioslao  »  SI  unlaw. 

Boial-lam->Clallam. 


B.  01ara»  Santa  Clara. 

Bclavthamnk*  Lil  looet. 

Bcooomiih^Skokomlsh. 

BcofBlM— Nascapee. 

Bcohare,  Bcohareo,  Bcohariet^Schoharie. 

Bconta«Skoton. 

Bcookok-Chiukak. 

Bcootle-mam-iah<-Shotlemaml8h. 

Bcootuke— Pafisamaquoddy. 

B.  OowBM.  B.  OoKoe— San  Codme. 

Bcoton«Skoton. 

Bcottieook"  Scatir^ook. 

Bcott't  Valley  Indians,  Bcott  Valley  Indians— Iru- 
waitflu. 

Bcooez»  Dakota. 

Soowyaoe  «  Skoi  yase. 

B.  Oroz—Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo. 

Bcongsicks,  Sounksik— Pozes. 

Bcotuon— Nahltushkan. 

Bcnssy—Skuzis. 

Bdewaetes»  Huhliwahli. 

BDias-Sandia. 

B.  Diego— Oyusiwa,  San  Diego,  Tesaqae. 

B.  Diego  del  Rio-San  Diego  del  Rio. 

B  Dies— Sand  ia. 

B.  Dionyiio.  B.  Dionysios— San  Dionysio. 

Bdo-hobo',  B'do-ho-bish— Snohomish. 

Bdok'-al-bXhw— Snoqualmu. 

B.  Domingo  de  Zacomo,  B.  Domingo  de  Zaeoms,  B. 
Domingo  de  Zacona— Jacona. 

B.  Doonvaio— San  Dionyiiio. 

Bdo-ooal-bosh— Snoqualmu. 

Beaonkook— Scaticook . 

Beaeonet,  Beaconnet— Saconnet. 

Beaeos-Shiegho. 

Bcacotank— Secatoag. 

Beadlermeoo— Sagdlirmiut. 

Seahantowana— Wyoming. 

Beaketaolke- Secatoag. 

Bcakonnet— Saconnet. 

Beama— Tniama. 

Beaneeas = Seneca. 

Beapcat,  Beapeats— Siapkat. 

Beaqoatalke.  Beaqoetalke— Setauket. 

Bearcie— Sarsi. 

Be-a'-sa-pa— Siha^apa. 

Beaahelth— Secchelt. 

Be-ash-ha-pa— Sihasapa. 

Bea-side  People— Mohegan. 

Beatakot.  Seatalcott,  Beatalcntt,  Beataikot,  Bea- 
Talkott,  Beataoook,  Beataok,  Beatanke  — Se- 
tauket. 

Beaticook— Scaticook. 

Beatoleotts— Setauket 

Beaton  Lake— Seton  Lake. 

Bea  tribe—  Winnebago. 

Beattle  <=  Suquam  Ish . 

Beanez,  Beaoz— Dakota. 

Bcawees=»Sewec. 

Bebaiporis— Sobaipuri. 

Bebanoa— Sabino. 

Bebassa— SabaMsa. 

Bebeno,  Bebenoa— Sabino. 

Seboiak-Scbaik. 

Bebollita-Sevilleta. 

Beboyeta  »  Cebol  1  eta. 

Se-ca-oa-oo-nics,  Becaoaonies,  Beeakooniet- Secaca- 
woni. 

B^canais— Sekani. 

Be-4an^-«os  »  Bnil<^. 

Beoassaw  »  Seccana  w. 

Becatague,  Becataog,  Becatogne,  Beeatoket,  Beea- 
tong-' Secatoag. 

Beca  wyaoe — S  k  oivase. 

Bechelts— Seechelt. 

Be-cho-ma-we— Sichomovi. 

Bechs  Nationen— IitKiuoiR. 

Bechomevay,  Be^om'-e-way— Sichomovi. 

Beokoneaea — Siconesses. 

Becobeck— Secot)ec. 

Beeoffee — Nuscapce. 

Beconett,  Beconnett— Saconnet. 

Becota»Secotan. 

Becootagh  «  Secatoa  g. 

Becumnes,  Becomni—Sekumne. 

8eoannie=Sekani. 

Bedanko  vskoe — B  iorka. 

Bedard,  Sedaro— Sidaru. 

Bedentary  Nadouesserons- Santee. 


SHASTA SHl'-OTTI 


It*— Rtiahuptliin  Fuinlly. 


i-ahahapBan  Family. 


-BhaumteT--  Saiimli  i  gmfut, 
BhtmnoklDf  -  Slmmoki  n . 
Bbiusu,  Sbmuwiiuian.  SlUTUia— S 

Sha  v-i-gu  -Sulikw&Q. 
Slwwibihi —Shawnee. 

■  i-Bhaugawaonillong. 


upl-Sliawil«e. 
ae-Bhawiirv. 


Shawinguog— ^linwaiwurik, 
fihairapieBp  Bhavaima,  flkkfor 


Shawuh—Achomnul. 

Mawattiamlt— BisilLukiin  Fiinilly, 

'tuwan = Chojumie. 
bavdtbarat— Beolliukaii  Family , 
■- ■- "iM-TlODoiilati. 


Bhawaj^rla>^  Hathawcki'  la. 
■bav-ha-tp-tan.  8ha*-HapCeu-Nez  Peicta. 

■kawhaji-CheypQnc, 


Bhaanoah  Baaa  VlUa-LnH'er 

Bbawnnk-Mlcuio.  ' 
UavBiaat— l^bawomGl. 
Bhawonm  -ehanriM. 

Bhaooalkl,  Bhawouoa.  Bbawit 
BbinU'-Cliertjkee. 
Shayan.  Bhaieaaa-Ohtycnric 
Bhaylce't  nuaie— Dmncl  Bola 


Sha-ba-Veher— SeuvB 


Bbaepmi-arlevTC,  Shceponrl 

BhMpaoat,  Bhaopaouta'— We\ 

Bh««uialdeikakof =-  ^iaugu  k . 
Sbsrwna  -  Kallml  n . 

Sklkoniika  -Sbecomeco. 


Bbauvaca  "  KaahoD  ^ . 
BhtDcngo — i.'henftDHO. 

filUDDoqlUBkin,       BhaBBI 

She  DDina—llopL 
Bh«okt=8uk. 

Sheoauaga=CBihertne'»  Tou-n. 
BbapaJaia,  Bhepalawa.  Sba-pa-Ia-ircc,  Btaa- 

BbcpanllTa-SblpBUJovi. 
Bhflpaveea.  Bhepewaa— ChJppewa. 
Skepcmyu — Chlpe  w  ya  a . 
BhepolaTl.  Bba-powl-a-n— ShlpauloTl. 
BhepDwij-Chrppewa. 
BhiFwiU-Slilvwlu. 
theieheqnoii— Slti'^limuln. 
Bbs-ika-aht-Scabarl. 
Sheahalcgamute-  Stit-abui  o  k . 
SllHtiatapoath.      BheBbat«poDii]iab0ijh. 

poDih — UontA^iu  is- 
SkiiliBkDg-SheBbebv. 
ahe-ihe-rnb,  Bbi^ahe- 
Shu^all-timhelt. 
SheahoaUk,  Bhe4bgn-lik— SI: 
^BboUmaika-Chilim  acha. 
fibttnak-Cbltnuk. 
BbeTOnaiamnta  -  Slier  <;nnk. 


ibiwena-y.uai. 
ihewhap.  Shewbapmuch 
^  mukb.  Bhe-sbipa^^lii 


BhewbapBiglL,    ITliiiakli 


abi-ap'-agi-SBnlaClflm. 
SbluUb-CbcrCQDe. 
8Uuka=Soahka. 
ShUituDkle = £1  lula  »-. 
Shl-bal'-ol  Fo'-nB-  KeliDDoma. 

ShibllU-NcMllKTIL. 

Bhicb-s^iiet-ta-u-Tacliik  h  wotme. 
Shi.  cbDam-a'^.^cIi  umov  i . 


bitah-Aaldabech. 


8.  HleiDDynia-THOa. 

Shigapa-Kk'kiipoo. 
8bmii=Uiwii. 
SUkapn-klckapoo. 
Shlkens-Stlklne. 
£hJkA  altiai-  A  v(i>-clleK 
ShU -an-s  Edna = ThllannlUil' 
SblllliKiSy-Chilliiuibe, 
Shl-iiia-ca-*]<-^boiiEiip<ivi. 

Sblmopavl,  Bhin 

ShlDacack,  SblnicMk-SiiiIiii«-rick. 

Ahineiliaan-Tisluu'Iilaii. 

Bblnay  Beam  Bt<  -  !t  h  m  la  Ic . 


SfalninnlD.  Sbinlaiwl 
ShinlkDaki — flh  Jam 


linyannlDt-} 
li'-onl-Zunl. 


SHI'-pXp — SIBOLA 


Bhl'-p>p.  Bhi-Pij-u.  SU'papuyiii-sliliwIiuliiiii 
Ul-psn-k-lo*-).   BU-|wa-Ma*-l,  Bhl-pcn'li  il 

HT-l-lBT-l-ShlpaUlOvl. 

BUpop  -  Shlpapul  Im  B. 
BU-powl-oil-shlpiiulcpTL 
Bhip-t*t-H-i!h  I  |)<eUH . 

SUiIuIiUd.  BblihildiiukH-Sltugllk. 
BUihlntWDiu'tui.  BUdUnn'wIuTuolnw',  BU'it 


8Ui-t«'kS-*U-( 


wUhs.  Bhi»  tah-kou-UkSUi-M-kasi-tH. 

CT 

BUtilkl-S 
flhlUlmnTJ — Htij  (Hii 
■hltruk-ChkniJi . 


BhlwIiiE.  BU  vl  na-kwjn.  Bhiwinu 

ehf'>Iii4-rt.  BU-wIb nk-mchuiii 

BU-wa-Kaf-mat-Etwbnellt. 

Bhfmu^iifll. 

BUxlultfiil — Ta  moiKOUgooU. 

■Mi  riTR-— KwuUio  I, 

RU  yii  'BUyuu-Oheyenna. 

BUttf»ii-Skfl«w«y. 

Btikwlu.  BUnriB-St-qnlm. 

BUkklUti-KliklUt. 

■hknik-Utaya. 

nin£ltiiiUi-SniikM. 


Bkodtkhd  p 


Sbama  TiknU 


1.  BtuHio  Kil  Fo'-] 


bosokcB.   Bbumskin,    Bhsiuka- 
nojiMTW  -S  hongopovi. 


losripiT*'.  Bhonr'-a-pi'il.  BbontotuTl.  BhvBfi- 

p«n«-3honv«ipi/vi , 
•Linik-Dbiui':n-dt--Shiin«lktkHmt'liailii. 
BkannuvinfH-CnyuRii. 
Slim-iGlun,  Bha»baia,  aboonrata— ^bunrap. 
Bhuotauaol— i5bulA  m  uL 
BhMUr-Klieinnli-hnn.  . 
■hsotanln  the  Hnn-Wlzlkute. 
Bbastk-Sbuuk. 
Bhsonk-Siik. 
ShSD-  whl'-pa-m  Dob  -  Shuswap. 


S'HaUiniikiiilab  S 


BhoDikwapi,    Bhaanptmoh, 

anil].. 
SbDUWL'ndaiUa~01Ii>. 


6hiin}i-Cl>cyeaiie. 
flhl'wtU-Shon'witl. 
ShD*-sio«tk-H— 8  hon^povl , 

£lw*«i«M,  UftwonoM- Shawnee. 

ShqBwi-HhruhvrL 


ibutwnKkuUt,  Bhiib^ 


U»— SliubvDacaillr 


SbackHpoja-^u  kulHpoka. 

Shukoapica —^ukalqxi  ka. 

fibBbiai  la'rhh  -  SiinVakekah. 
ShD-hdl-ma  -Saw  I  In  we. 
SbnlUsklt-SliiMkll. 

Bhok-kn-nal-sbii  -  »iik  InalrbL 
Aokko-Shuku. 
Bkomata-YuklaD  Family. 
Bhunl—  Elop[. 
Bbning-pa-TaT— ShongopOTl. 


BbO'par-la-TaT,     ShapaiiUirl.    BhuMwla,   Slnipo** 

lawj-Shiimulovl. '"  '  -^ 

Bba-qtu'-U-qllt' — Sliukhlulakllt. 


Shnuin.  8hdi*Do',  Bbateniia-Shruliniua. 

Sbn  vhunJ  -  Sh  1 1 » I  m  I . 

BhuTtU'ktab.  anuTrnkaiBfaiil.  ahDyakftalml  oiA- 

1(1d,  BbDTiki'-kil.  SboyHkaki-ShuTskek^. 
BbujBlpni,  BhuyolpM,  Showlpl— '^l»ille. 
Bbdyikeki-^liuyHE.'beti. 


Bbwnfani-Keiiek. 
BbyatofOH — ShahApllAO- 
Bhrrana-Chi-reiiDe. 
"— -"~-[»1bUi. 


by>i.iii-lMj-[»l 
byltki-iTliylk 


, OhIKmacha. 

BbT'ts-tH-Elu.lmptlBD  FuDltf. 

Siiban-Slagoan, 

S.  luobu  it  Oiadalbnlui-Oiiatalbiwa 

Bluiir-HAL'Wt. 

Bi'-a-ks'-^hWlio. 


i-oa-iB-CherMUW 


Bl(piui«-Ll 

BiaUqlli'aq- 

aun-saia. 

Siiy-Sln. 

BtaTWM  -  LI  aywaj. 

Blbi<Knl_=S<.'hAik. 


8IB0LLETTA — SINKiTUS 


i-Ctilck 


KaUwlchuhL 


■Wiimw    BMcolUne. 
•lauifii  -  Khsyal — '■ 

BIcufu-Kutkwiea'ii 
BIcumeH-SaicuUi 
Blcuot,  Slouuij— KeJEUii. 
Biciock,  SlcEoa— 9uklauc. 
Bi'Mtl-SeechBlI. 


91-tirWi-^-  TlnminaihlrhH. 
■i«ui(,lUiiouila,  ntouuili,  BlcooBi-Ar'kuil. 
11,  Sl-ahan-koo— BrtilLv 
■i.  SlolHHBlti,  Bl-skuM'-i-Tl,  BIohaauUTl, 


Bltniculllt,  Bleneik-Ciellpgii. 
Bk«D»--[lrtk.iIA. 
Slam-CuniunB. 

Blim  BluuApvlbt*.  Si«TtBluieu.aUmBlUM 
A|iiiih«,  Blirtu  bluou-Wtillc  MuuIiUilII  Apa- 

BI>'Uea-E>l«i'hpiD. 

Biite  AiTOyM-.  Tennbo. 

BleteOlbdid(a-/,liai. 

BtiU  PriaelK*  AU-Atl. 

Keux=  LlHkr>lB. 

t.  I[Didi>-Siin  Ignnclo. 

B.  Icnuls  Bioanon—Biiciiaom. 

B.  ICDHlDdclZiH-Zape. 

B.  ^iicio  da  Taku-TutHur, 

B.  Icnmclt  OuijmuBoU-UuaTiiajTiolH. 

B.  UBulo  XncEnpi'Mwhopo. 

B.  IfBaclaSteiiqnIpB-ainrHiiilpv. 

B.  UntclD  BabULDe-SiMiiiil. 

B,  IfBulo  dl  XiuUkiHnui-^Ba  iKnarlo  de  Kodo- 

flirmlktiwiui  -  s  Ikud  1  kl . 

BDii-upi-oUa.  Blh*Hp*-ns— SUuuwpekhchB. 

fll  him  (  ni  -aiBman  ate, 

Blkicha-riitckn^BW. 

81-kgUi  U  ;>.  aikfhUfa-Slkrataii-o. 

U-kiVl-Slkynlki. 

B  rOwiuu'i^  -  K  H  ke . 

fiUunl.  Slkutf.  Blkiimi.  Blkuuils-l^ekaDi. 

Blk'apu-Kii^trif."!. 

BUuUipoDxki^SlkuIiliiiiiunlky, 


koui-l\lC(H. 


BlklM-ttea'-  Kw  ktamL 


i-SlkdnokBbM. 


B.  EdBfo 

e.  QdnfsBw  bidniirt-ommQri. 


li-WJ-Ua  luf-Hc  —  TuUtuuaee. 


Blmoiid*,     BIouisoUti,     fflmiiiinliji  fliiinti    f 
-ItBipaiu.  8is«uH-'ri>iiiiBliiaJi. 
AmiiHpi  -  Hi  t>ii  bape. 


J .  Bin-B-ho-Blak.  ilMkni 


Btnaktu,  Bbaktn-Seuvica. 

-Biuko— Sinuiu. 

ibuln-C-Hhlu. 
fau-lDU-oln-nblnikliiuuIii. 
BiBunlut-ilQlmlnL 

BllupUll-UpBTI. 

Blnapall.  Blnipollaili- San  poll. 

BlnannaM-SliiAr. 

aUarn-Siiitmlijt. 

Bl'na  nat-ll'-tao— SI  n  anthudltiia. 

B  jnatchcni  -  Stn  I J  p  X  ln>, 

Si'DdatlaW-SliKlnlahh. 

BioAyil-KniigtalTUl. 

Stn4]al«~SLnrIfiuiIa. 

BinnB-Sencca  del  Bur. 
Bkn-»-fu«^  mn-ah— SftokAti. 
BlPBkai.  BtnikM*.  BlnekH.  SI>A1**. 

qoea-Setisca. 
Blntraniih  -  SnohomUh . 
Blagltk-aimik. 
ain^-^maXD. 
BlDC-ainn  -  Slnlfdn  k. 
SUila-ma-mlah — SpoknD. 
Binhipto — S>  jn  ntolo. 
filn-hu,  frhitiBinaiiblT  "^T^knn 
Slulca.  Bloloaa.  Sliilel»T-8«neim 
Blnleii-Scaevu  d>.'1  Sur. 

SlBlmtjnt  -AlTilmiilt. 
Stnlngwiiilt-'Sliiiik. 
-BlolpoDala— ^li(K>l]. 
aiiitqua-H«n«oa. 


j-t*.ii-; 


II,  TUlai 


t*-U  jinni-.ilhM. 


aiNKOHAff — S.  JBROHE    DB   LOS   TAOS 


rkhinUrnk-  EiotscntiirDlcA. 


SlnpalTaliali.  SlBBintUib,   Sin-pota-ED-Hh-uh. 
ppU,  BLn-pnll-iiT-lio,  BtnpoUnitiDa-S&apul), 


i-Slweloii. 
tsn-tih-SlnHlIkhwlah. 


Bhta'kL-SinMktl. 


abitaui*<-Ti>l!ili  ludniltnktllii!. 
BinUlsok-  MinhiisHl. 
bntdnn-^inlB-lrilf. 
BlmduStWu  -  Si'n  n  piKo, 

UiiTmaruhkui— San  Dlti^lU). 

■liU.  li -g'-U-lii.  Sl-o'-nt-ZliaL 


Bianlman*  -Mlchomovl. 
Bloima— KnrinK. 
eiva.  BlH-Dakola. 

B.  lOHphll  — i^UKlUB. 

Blau-  tiiiliciM. 
Bloun— SIniian  F^iiDllf. 


idt'if-Witlipckuli'. 

dDTi,  B^'oftlia  FltlB-Trtim. 


BiDDiofliKiBlTBr.SlDqiiiribt  KlTH  a 

aioai  or  tha  Ksob- Anlnlhnln. 
Blou  oftbc  BkTUBU-Teloii. 
Blooi  gr  ttio  Wogdn.  Slsni  orieaUtii'ila 


QrihiLikH-MdPK 


H-bukota 


10  PUm  to|]«-W'«Illlute. 
uTatoD-Tctin. 


BipHki-TiaiBikikt  -Hi|>UBlikaniiTnaiikp. 

Blppahava  ^  S;  Lvil  [Ati  n  w 

n-pn'-ekm    na-Biu'In.    Si;iukt-KDn*atkak(-F 

piuhli*miiniinli.f. 
BIqiilUhlb^K»nUml. 
SIn-friu — Shn'geKim . 

BlrUiDHti.  BlrisnMH— SbawDM. 


BiiiQu-iiIa — Shoohonl. 

Sl'il^°sl^k>  riit-CIiro. 
Blik^cu-Kiirolc. 
Btooqnliihl-  laogiiiclllc. 
aii'-qu-U'-tUn-^lAkhiMllluII. 
BIi'-q&n-Da'  )fiiuit--YmquIiii. 
StettonM.  (UnatMU,  Amttan,  S 

tnu,  BMHtonvu-StBetoti. 
Stadpftten  -Slnj  pahaw. 
""--' "'Ttangi. 


SMieoiMta. 
Blatou— !:tl!H«uia. 
Bl-ctd-mi-Sluimo. 
Stdiml-gemini. 
Si-tein  - 1  ^hednnga. 
Sltca-Silka. 

Sitw'DtU-SlcbfLDtrtl. 

eit4u-in-  Bnili. 

Blt»°iu  -SlcUanfrhu. 

BtUha- Sitka. 

Bi  tEhDm-iitf,  BiUsasvl,  BI-bHUB'-a-Tl— StcbomoTt. 


a,  'eUkfii 


Bltku>-Slli>lli 


:iCa»ifdl-SlikoiHll. 


w-aitka. 


b:  !(«»■'< 

BfB^LuK 


■  TilUi. 
HttMmt-  U4CU1U1, 

Bltaka  bliiBlpaki-SeechkabenilipaJn. 
BltUaiU-UEiiilulii 
BiniqDii-SIIlku. 

Bluoli-Zuni. 

Blur  ?aU>-SHnpoll. 

Blniolaa,  Bhudan-BlnalaW. 

Bliol-Uwlivaii. 

BlTiUhoa-SlhtTlloa. 

BlTlUaU-SecillcU. 

SiTlnto-itblvu'lU. 

BltirilH-Slblrllun. 

BlTiti-aiiKwlti. 

BlTola.  fllvolo,  Blnla-Zufll, 

BItoi- Dakota. 

Bl-na -rlj  Slmpi  wU  irt-Slmpl. 

Btvaiinakl-CiuiB  Grand  c. 


AUltd  ir>Uiiu-Ir»|unb. 

■•-^-Kll(atoml. 

.  Old  ta«t.-9iil 

ja-kl>-koon.  Bin 

BUKiIlau-InKiMi 

BluNatloDiliTlBial 

BUtDimi,  Bii  Tdhtiu  Indluu. 


tiikslkn. 
idnikr-  M!nK«- 


Bl  jui(aaTaa— glllanKua]! 
Bt-nn-ti,  U-na-ta-titTBi 
BiT«M-C-<lll'lll<-'- 
Btyo-iDbala  -  ^My  osubul  i 
aijBUtiki-ShlFor  -  ■- 


B.  Ji>*l«  Baa.  B   Jarior  M  BM*l-8aS 

Jarvnliaa  d*  Taoa.  B. 


Jaonlmo  d*  T«oa— Taoi. 
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8.  JOACHIN SKBAELINQS 


[b.a.1. 


8.  Joftchin— San  JoAquln. 

8.  Joanne»San  Juan. 

8.  Joaqoin^Basosuma. 

8.  Joaquin  y  8ta  Ana  (Nari)'-Nuil. 

8.  Joaquin  y  8ta  Ana  Tepachi— Tepachi. 

8.  John = San  Juan. 

8.  Joie^San  Josd. 

8.  Jota  de  Jooonottla«Jocono6tla. 

8.  Jose  del  Tixonazo—Tizonazo. 

8.  Josef,  8.  Jotefo=»Patoqua. 

8.  Jote  imori— IniuriH. 

8.  Joie  Matape=Matape. 

8.  Joseph  de  Boydpa— Soyopa. 

8.  Jna=San  Juan  de  Iom  Jemez. 

8.  Juan  Bautiita—SKn  Juan  Bautista. 

8.  Juan  Capiitrano,  8.  Juan  Oapittrano  de  UluritTio— 

Uturltuc. 
8.  Juan  Corapa^Corapa. 
8.  Juan  de  Onachinela»Haachinera. 
8.  Juan  de  Kata—  Muta. 
8.  Juan  Ouaohinera=Huachinera. 
8.  Juan  PeTotan—Peyotan. 
8.  Juan  Quiburi»Quiburi. 
8.  Judu  Tadeo-^Tadco  VaquL 
8kaaohkook,  8kaahkook— Scaticook. 
8kaap'=Khaap. 
8kaoewaniloin  »  A  bnak  i . 
8kachhooke,    8kachkook,    8kachkoke,  Skaohkook, 

8kaohticoket,  8kaokkook,  8kaokoor,  8kaokte|roi- 

Scalieook. 
8kad-dat,  Skad-dattt-Skaddal. 
8kadiat8,  Ska^jeto,  8ka^to.  8kairet-Ska«rit. 
8ka«;nhook  »  Scaticook. 
8kafirhnanet,  Bkafl^hquanoffhronof—Nipiasing. 
8k^uay,  8kagwa='Skagway. 
8ka-hak-bush  ^Skabakmehu. 
8kaiffee  =>  Skoi  yase. 
8kaikai'Eten-Skekaitin . 
8k<ii-na-mi«h  »  Skih  wamish. 
8kaid=Kutcnai. 
8kaiwhaini8h».SkihwainL<th. 
8k'a'-jub=Skagit. 

8ki-ki-blth,  Ska-ka-mith-Skokomish. 
8kakiet=-Sauk. 
8kakobi8h  «  Skokomish . 
8k41a'lI=Tus<'>irora. 
8kal-lum = C I  a  1  lam . 
8kalza.  8kalsi,  8kalzy«Katenai. 
8kama-GulhlKildjing. 
8kamoken,  Skamokin— Shamokin. 
8ka-moy-num-acht «  Spokan . 
8kanatiarationo.  Skaniadarad^hroonas,    8kaniata- 

ratihaka.      Skaniatarationo,      Bkanindaradigh- 

roonas,  Bkaniodaraghroonas^Nanticoke. 
8kaocin = S  k  a  u  is  ha  n . 
8kao  nans— Sulu-Htins. 
Sk&pa,  Skappah=Skappa. 
Bk'a -qaus^Skakhaus. 
Skaquahmiah.  8kaquainiah»- Skokomish. 
Bki-ru-reS"' = TuMcarora. 
8kasquainiah =Sk<)komi«ih. 
8katapushoish=>  Montagnais. 
Skaticok,  8kattook=Soaticook. 
8kau'eUt«k=S<'o\viitz. 
'8kaui'can=8kauishnn. 
8kaun-ya  ta-hati-hawk— Nanticoke. 
8ka'util=Skaddal. 
Bkawaehkees  » (><]  uapra. 
8kawan-looks^Skwawah]«H7ks. 
8kawendadyi=i(  )kii. 

8kawhahmiah.  Ska-whamish— Skihwaxnlflh. 
8kaxihurunu-=  Foxes. 
Ska'-ya&e,  8kayea=Skoiya8e. 
8kca-wa-miih-^Skihwamish. 
8kecanerononi=  Nipissing. 
8kec'-e-ree=Skidi. 
8ke-chei-a-mouBe=»Skt»cheramou8e. 
8kee-cha-way=8kitswish. 
Skeedana  =8kedans. 
8kee'-de,  Skeedee.  8kee-e*ree«=>SkidL 
8keelsomish=Skitswish. 
Skeen— Skiiiimh. 
Bkeena  Indians  ^Tsinishian. 
8keeree=Ski<li. 

8keetsomish,  8  keetsonish^^  Skits  wish. 
Skehandowana^  Wyoming. 
8keina-^TsiU)o. 

8kekaneronons,  Skekwanenhronon«Nipi8!dng. 
8keUa'-ulk-  Kutenai. 


8ka-l!ah— Okina^an. 

8kenappa— Skanapa. 

8kenohiohronon  *  Foxes. 

8kensowahneronon— Saint  Prancia. 

8kepah<-Skappa. 

8kequaneronon»  NipiaBing. 

8kere,  8kerreh-8kidi. 

8ketapushoiah  »  Men  tagnais. 

8*ke-tehlmi8h,  8'ketehmteh— Sktehlmlah. 

Sketigets»  Skidegate. 

8ket-thiotin  »  Sk  ichistan. 

8ketM>miah,  8keteui— Skitswlah. 

8keysehamiah — Skih  wamish . 

8ke-yuh  B  Nt|ak  vapam  uk. 

8key-wah-misn.  Skeywhamlah— Skihwamiah. 

8'Khinkit»Tlingit. 

8kiooack»Skicoak. 

8kid-a-gate»Skidegate. 

8kidans.  8kidanst-Skedans. 

8ki'daoqao = Sk  idaokao. 

8kiddan>Skedans. 

8kid-de-gate8,     8kiddegeet,     Skidenit,      8kid«ffafti 

Haade-Skide^ate.  ^^ 

8kidegatts»Skidegate.  Skitta«etau  Family. 
8kidigate-Skidegate. 
8kidoukoa=>  Skidaokao. 
8kien=-Skinpab. 
Bkifhquan—NipisHing. 
8Uhoah-Skicoak. 
8kiUkh<-Ski]ak. 

8UUools,  8kiUute.  8kiUnto.  SkiUattB— 8killooC 
8kim-i-ah-inoo — Semiahmoo. 
Bkin-Sktnpah. 
8kinnaoock — Sh  innecoc  k. 
8ki'npa-Skinpah. 
8kin  prioks— Tawehash. 
8kiqnainish=Skokomi8h. 
8ki-shis-tin<-8kichi8tau . 
8k!i'  sLa-i  na-i  zada'-i-Skistlainai-hadai. 
8kit'a-eet,  8ki^e-f  atea.  8kit-ei-ffet— Skidegate. 
8kit-mkh,  8kitiaih,  Bkitsimttq.  Skiteni.  Skitsniih- 

Skitswish. 
8kittagete=-  Skidegate. 

8kittafeto-Skidegate,  Skittagetan  Family. 
8kitt  de  gates,  8kittegaa,   BUtteffata.   Bkitlgctts*- 

Skidegate. 

8Uuses<-Cayuse. 

8kiwhamish»Skihwamish. 

8k-Khabish=-8ekami.sh. 

8k*lalc— Stlaz. 

8'Klallains.  8'Klallan.  SKlal-lnm— Clallam. 

8klarkum»  Sanpoil. 

8k'inuc»Kimus. 

Bkoa'tl'adas^Skwahladas. 

8koch  Hook  »  Sea  ticook. 

8koifies— Nasc'apee. 

8kog«Skooke. 

Bko-nar'-le^x  Schoharie. 

8kohu£shki»  Kohashti. 

8koi-el-poi-Colvil1e. 

8kois'ohint»  Mountain  Crows. 

Skoi-yaoo*  Skoiyaae. 

8kokale=»Shaukel. 

8kokamish  «  Skokomisli. 

8ko-ki  ha" -3ra'»  Creeks. 

8k6-k5bc' ^Skokomish. 

8kokomish «- T  wana. 

8kokonish = 8k  ok  Ornish. 

8kolale»8haukel. 

8kolsa-»  Kutenai. 

8*Komish  -  Skokomish. 

8'Komook  «■  Comox. 

8ko-ne'-ase «-  Skolya<»e, 

8koomic  »S<]nawmi8h. 

Skopa— Tapishleeha. 

8ko-pabth — Skopamish . 

8kopah»Skappa. 

8kopahmish,   Skope-ihmish,   8kop*-a-aaish>-SkopH- 

miah. 
8ko-sko-mish»Skokomish . 
8'Kosle-ma-mish  *  Sh  otlemamish. 
Skotacook^  Scaticook. 
8koton-8hasta — Chasta-Skoton . 
8ko  wall »  Sk  wa  wahlooks. 
8kowliti-Scowlitz. 
8koxw&'k— Skohwftk. 
8k'qoa'inic,  8k'qd'niic— Squawmish. 
8kraelini[:s,     8knellingaT,     BknsUinga,    SkraOiBca 

8kroeUngiiet  <-  Eskimo. 


BULL.  30] 


8K-TAH-LE-GUM — 80OAHAT0HE8 
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8k- tah-le-gum — Sktahle  j  um. 

Bk-Uhl-mkh-Sktehlmish. 

SkuAiihini »  Si  kHi  ka. 

8kuakuagi»  Foxes. 

Bkuck-ttan-a-jompt— Sktahlejum. 

8k!a'  das»Skndas. 

8kiihuak«  Skoh  wak . 

8kukaxat»  Skuk>'khat. 

Bkukiun  Chuck  »Skookum  Chuck. 

8kulkayu«>8knukel. 

Skunks  HokanitcliH,  Kunipalgi. 

8kanneinoke  »  A  ttacapa. 

Skiuinepaw— Skanapa. 

8kadua*k'k<-Skohwak. 

Sknppah = S  kapi>a. 

8ku^-rx4t = Skurghut. 

8kiitani»  Atfiina. 

8kawha,  8kawka— Skuhwak. 

8kayi'm*«Sk  weahm. 

8kTiyelpi=Colville. 

8kuxzy«8kiiziH. 

8kwah  W'ida + M — Squaxon. 

Bkwai-aitl-Squaitl. 

8kwak-tin,  8kwak-fin-a-mIah»-Squaxon. 

8kwa'-Kwel«  Kaquaith. 

8kwale.  Bk'wa-le-CLbe.  SkwaU.  BkwalUahmiah.BkwalB- 

Ni^qualli. 
Bkw-amish—Squamish.  Squawmish. 
8kwa'nftn&»SquanTiaroo. 

Bkwawkaen,  Skwawkiin.  Skwawkmamiah —Squazon. 
Skwaw-mish  "  8q  iiamish . 
BkyifauOc  o  »  Skidaokao. 
Sky-lak-sen — S  kaleksum . 
Sky-Kan  =-  Makhpiyawichashta. 
Skynset,  Bkyuse»Ca>ii8C*. 
Sky-wa-mish  <=  Ski  h  warn  Ish. 
Bla'aatl,  Bla'axL-Slauktl. 
8-lab '  wiinwii »  Salabi . 
81aka«nil8rM<=  Hlahlokalka. 
Sla-na-pa^Tzhinapuh. 

Blaoucud-dennie,  81a-a'-ah-kas-tinneh»Tliv«kez. 
Bla^e^  Kaw(;h()diiine,  Thlingchadinne. 
Slave  Indian8«>Et('hHrtiottine,  Ettehaottine. 
Slave  Indians  of  Ft  Liard-Etclieridiegottine. 
Slaves  »>  P!)t('harcottine. 
Slaves  proper  =>Etchaottiiie. 
81avey=  Etohareottlne. 
.  SLaxa'yux™  Upper  Fraser  Band. 
Suu^Stliiz. 

S.  Lasaro,  S.  Laxaras=-San  L4zaro. 
Sleepy  Eyes^Chansdachikana. 
Sleepy  kettle  band«Cheokhba. 
Slle'nala'  nas—Stlenga-lanas. 
SLets^Stlaz. 

S.  Limon  Tiicsani->TucHani. 
SL!i'  ndAfwa-i^Stlindagwai. 
Slka  tkml-schi»Kali8pt!T. 
S.  Lorent=S4in  Lorenzo. 
S.  Lorenzo  =>l'icuriH,  San  LAzaro.  San  Lorenzo. 
S.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries—  IMcuris. 
S.  Lorenzo  del  ReaUto—San  I^orenzo. 
S.  Lorenzo  de  Piouries—PicuriH. 
Slosh  «SchloM8. 
Slouacous    dinneh,    Slooacus    Dennie,    Slona-enst 

Dinais.  Slouacuss  Tinneh,  Slowacnas ,  Blowercnas. 

Slowercuss  •  Dinai,     Slua  -  cnas  -  dinais,     Sloacns- 

tinneh^TluNkez. 
S.  Lucas  de  Oalpa°>Galpa. 
8.  Ludlov  de  Bacapa— Bacapn. 
8.  Luis  Babi»San  LuIh  Babi. 
S.  Luis  Bacapa'^Bacapa. 
8.  Luis  Bacuanoos=BacuancoB. 
S.  Luis  de  Bacapa=>Bacai>a. 
8.  Luis  Oonzaga  Bacadegnaohi— Bacadeinuu!hi. 
8.  Luis  Ouebavi=(iuevHvi. 
8.  Luis  Obispo  8evilleta»Sevilleta. 
8.  Luis  Quitobac^^Bacapa. 
Sluktla'  kten^Mtlaktlakitin. 
Slumafh=Slumnch. 
Smacshop,  SmacsopsaSmackshop. 
8.  Magdalena^'Buquibavu. 
8ma-hoo-men-a-ish=8()okau. 
Smak-shop=>SmH(;k>h(>p. 
Sma-leh-hu»Smalihu. 
Smalh,  Smalhkahmish^Smulkamish. 
8ma-lih-bu=Hmalihu. 
Small-bird  eens— Wazhinkaenikashika. 
Small  Brittle  Fat=iInnkNikahkopwaik8. 
Small  Peoples iMkular.i. 


Small  Kobes—Inakaiks. 

8.  Marcellns,  8.  Marcolo  de  Sonoitao,  8.  Maroslo 

Sonoydaif »  Sonoita . 
8.  Maxia  de  Suconoa^Suamca. 
8.  Kark^San  Marcos. 

8.  Hartin,  8.  Kartin  of  the  Opas-San  Martin. 
Smasoops—Smacluhop. 
8.  Kateo— San  Mateo. 
8.  Hateo  Cant^Cant. 
8.  Kateo  Soro^dad— SoDoita. 
8.  Hathias  de  Tntomafoidai^— Tutomagoidag. 
8.  Hatias  Tutum— Tutum. 
8.  Hatthaeos  ds  Siooroidag— Sicoroidag. 
Smelkameen^Slmilkameen. 
Bmel-ka-mishi-Smulkamlsh. 
Bmess^Snmaas. 

B.  Kichael,  8.  Miguel-San  Miguel  Zuaque. 
8.  Kiguel  Babispe-Bablspe. 
8.  Kiguel  Baooachi^Bacuachi. 
B.  Kiguel  de  Vavlspe-iBabiiq>e. 
8.  Kiguel  Toape—Toape. 
8.  Kiguel  Tonora— Yonora. 
Bmile^uunuQ — Stuichamukh . 
Bmild'aamux,  Bmilkameen,  Smilkamin,  Smilkdm^x— 

Similkameen. 
Smith  Kiver  Indiana— Khaamotenc. 
Smith  Bound  Eskimo— Ita. 
S[anta1.  K[arial.  Kagdalen— Buquibava. 
Smockshop,  Bmonhops— Smackitnop. 
Smuleoe— Smulkamilih. 
S-ua-a-chikst— Senijextec. 
8-na-ha-em,  Snahaim,  Snahain— Snakaim. 
Snake  Diners- Paiute,  Shoehonl. 
Snake  Indians— Comanche.  Shoshoni. 
Snake  Root  Diggers- Shoahoko. 
Snalatine- AtMiati. 
Snanaimooh.  Snanaimnq- Nanaimo. 
Snen- Shofihoni. 
Sa.  Felipe— Terrenate. 
Sniekes — Sen  eca. 
Snihtllmih-Senktl. 
Sn  Joan-San  Juan. 
Bn6a— ShoNhoni. 
Sao-dom-iah —Snohomish. 
Sno-];wil-mi-yukh.  Bnokwalmii— Snoqualmu. 
Snonoos.  Sno-no-wus- Snonowas. 
Saoqualamick.  Sno-qual-a-muhe,  Sno-qual-a-muke, 

Snoqualimioh,   Bno-qualimick,  baoqualmie,   Bno- 

qualmoo,  Sno-qnal-mook— Snoqualmu. 
Bno-uo-wus— Snonowas. 
Sn  Phelipe,  Sf  Philip  de  qneres- San  Felipe. 
Snpoilixix.  SnpnlUsh-Sanpoil. 
Snuk-Suk. 

Snu'L'  ElaL-Snutlelatl. 
Snxayus, — Sinkiuse. 
Snxumina— Spokan. 
Soaoatina— Soacatino. 
Soayalpi-Colville. 
Soba-Piac. 
Sobahipuris,    Sobaihipure.    Sohalporis,    Sobaipotia, 

Sobalpures,  Sobaipuris  Plmas— Skibaipuri. 
Sobal-ruok- Smulkamish. 
Sobas- Soba. 

Sobaypures,  Sobaypuris- Sobaipuri. 
Soboba— Sabolta. 
Socatoon— SacAton. 
Soocolds.  Soccoquis— Sokoki. 
Soooorro— Socorro  del  Sur. 
Sooeouky— Sokoki. 
Sookacheennm — Sh  uh  wap. 
Soo-kail-kit-Sokchit. 
Sock-a-muke — Sakumehu. 
Sookerones,  Sockhigones— Sokoid. 
Sock  Indiana— Sooke. 
Sooklumnes- Mokelumne. 
Sock  0  par  toy— Sakapatayi. 
Socktish-Sockchit. 
Soolan— Saclan. 
Socoas— Shokhowa. 
Soookis- Sokoki. 

Socollomillos— Clear  Lake  Indians. 
Socoquiois,  Boooauis,  Soooquois— Sokoki. 
Socora,  Boooro— Socorro,  Socorro  del  Sur. 
Socorro— A  ymay. 
Socorra,  Bocorre— Socorro. 
Socorro- Soc*orro  del  Sur. 
Socouky— Sokoki. 
Soegatzy — 08  wegatchie. 
BogahatchetB  SaugahatchL 


BOOKONATE — 86wiNli 


»— Suiaun. 

a-Sokokl. 
.agt  -  BukalniokiL. 

fc-kik-kvlt-SokcliTu 

VakM-Sooke. 

■ok-kiil-kll-Sokoblt. 

loUK-Bauk. 
•»-kii'->-8hokhowii, 
BokoklN.  kkskisk-aokokl. 
MkoBH.  ■akaDtawt-Siii'i^iiniiiet, 
■akaqalDla,  Bokoauli.  fiokStkUk,  fl 

ksiwkl-Sakokl. 
SokUiib-Sokrhll. 
hUektyn  -aolakly  n. 


-NaeaCni  Sennn  de  !■  Boledad. 


■ol-k»hi>k-a>ltkeIchFr 
MoImuMi  -  Tuol  omue. 
Jolalliuk  -  W  lihiMk. 


Bonwiu-Ktlaky&paniuk,  KiunuiDiu. 
■o-ma-iun — Sonieuoa , 
■omn-BiiaiD. 
Bi'maiuUti  -  Somv  b  all  tk . 


BoncHkiioiu,  SoDniUeBiii.  BuDRuqiiltciiu. 

•tlkOD.  BoDfll*.  Boiir>tlkllr>IU~SlMI.'l<)I1. 


EasiHtlkow— Bb- 


toDCliHa — SIMngo. 
■vnf blot  «8onf(l«h , 
SanCBupt  -ahoDgopovl, 

Mnlkiuilk,  Bfai-k'ni-WlcliJCii. 


SasDnntononnaDl,  tani 


L-Sui  mnrlKU  a< 


I,  SoDODt— Sanuinl. 


I  anaDEnrrluaaiu  - 


■aa-D«— Buitiun. 


noo-dingb  -n-no-wendft— Cayngk. 

■•-Ip-MllpSftp. 

■in'«-iii<ioh-o£ln«gaii. 
k' tCI=!ioirllkUllgl. 
.  Bafei-SBopru, 


ueki*.    Soquoqnloi 


•nteol.  BonlqBota-M 


toMkcH  -  )i  tuMmko. 

Is-u-iu,  S4MU6.  Sdwuua.  BoaoDfa.  So'-M-al'-Sbo- 

ktekimT-Ajiu^liua. 


Sabxn — Chippewa. 
Hglot,  SotoDkl-UEUtlUll]. 

lotDiibi-ganuilw. 

BouclilttoDj.  toucUtlaB^— Donstioril.  UnnlatiL 


Bddm,  Soou-DnkalH. 


JouAsola,  SoDiUiDli.  GDtuikvoalDr 

Souriqantl.  Bamtlqtigii-Uit  inno 

Bsa  Bildi-Riiu'tu. 

Boiuh«i|ii  - 1^  busmp. 

Btnaltociii  -  S I  wotoD. 

iflsuUiu  -  Chlppewn. 

fltDttumptSB  -SauRC«n. 

SsBthunpton  lalluu-Shlnnwook. 

BouthB»ylndliua-Su»hu«U. 

Southern  - i.'li I luKikAQ  Fumily,  Nootka. 

Faniilj-. 
Smltfarm  Apubri' 

Ssuthsni  Obt^cabi 


■,  Aouthfem  Bant! 


aSi..^ 


Muhpev,  Jlukfcon. 

BDuihcni  KlUuiali-Yaqulna. 
floutbtm  VlDqiua— l.'onefllo^. 

BoDthsli,  SonlboDli-Cnitiuhl. 
goatb  Baa  iDiUaia-MaBlipiv. 
BDBth  BuntOBi-Mlakii^luikcsa 

Bentli  nwDHan-HalauI. 


-IvaHii-ChlppevFi. 

BonUoli-Uiutliilit. 

lanncaola,  Saiiwof««la— Sawok. 

lani-bRkoUi. 

Banjolo-Stlolo,  Sonnloto. 

SB>STe-Bnlt>t>a. 

Sonunt.I'Dkannket. 

flawahecen  bidlau— t^uhefCBIi. 

Bawim,  gosama,  BamimaW— PokaDolrei. 

BJw4ol4*Stiutbeni  Chercnne. 


aoWANOKAS — 8TA0TAH 


lowmoilkH,  iBWIBokMl-) 


Sssnlistsliii.  Sg«n  bmlsh  sfaa-Bnugilhktchl. 

flowErlJa-TMKm'ahlLe. 

■swinu  »lDwft.  Bs'-wii-wa— SowliDtta. 

BbwI  wlfvli-Sawl. 


HnnU-BDUthern  Chej-eane. 
Bn^B-BB,  BavaaokiM— BtuwnEre. 
SovqOKklek-Sukukl. 
^w-wuw,  Boimia-I'okanokct. 
■«T*aBgD-8oyetiao«. 

Jl.  >>Ur>  silbeit-BnlbrJiI. 
J,  F&blo  OotnurlpL— CumurLpa, 
a,  VaUo  FiHsdns-  Ptwiulpni, 
i.fBU<iAnltiiiil-Qulbiirl. 
■pBh-k-mu — Spahuu  1  a . 
■fk-U-BB  _  apapliuu . 
■pillilnHhnB.  BptUomsluHi-Rp*! 

Spukh  7dMi-  L'tc. 

S.  FuUlionArDnUM-ACIIWlbtt. 

•p»Bl«m-SjPB[)lllIU. 

■pk'pMRD.  (-pip-tiln— SpBUum, 

■pftrroTb&wu — Crow , 

BHiilia — 8h  Uu  m. 

•.  PanlB-SiD  i^blo. 

Bpt'imin  -  Sp&lmmin. 

iHTua— SpBlm. 

BpHklid  Ful -Wichita. 

B.  Fidn— CumurlpiL. 

B,  Fidni  4>  Iituu— litncan, 

B.  reiro  llctit-lU-&n. 

B.  Fadra  ToiiHl-Tiirl^Ll. 

Bi«'im-S[.uliu. 

Bpelimobfui.  BpeUuncheFn,  Bp*Oui 


B.  F*tru-8an  Pedro. 

b!%™h,  B^FhOip-Ssii  Feilpl>. 

BpkliH^.  EplcliKtt-^plctiebAt. 

B>l-UI-gH!|.llFl. 

■plULl«n-Tapl«ble.-l.«.. 

Bpocuu.  Bpokiuu.  Bpokuie,  Bpa-kBb-nlili,  Bpe- 
kabnla^,  Bpokeln.  Spokm,  Spa-klb-iililiH  Spok^ 
D*Uh.  BpDtdiiH.  Bpekr>raiili-)^|..>kiii. 

Bp?[D«o'cc\a'=Ul<tal. 

SprlDS  Ollrf™«-TH.liihB«>i.-i.'. 

Bprinff  ladluu^Tylifh. 

Bprlnl  pfopio- N lull HltkBtra kill, 

Bpufnm — bpiuz  um . 

BpaB'a-SpokBn. 

■pnQTiuiCItuii — Spakpuknlemk. 

Bmi'iha.  8piiEiuD-*6puuiii]i. 

iqaU'ni  xl'^a-l-Skkheiic. 

Bqi-l-HkBS,  Skwuy. 

iOkUli-SkalBlo. 

Bamial^  -SksUtoa. 

•«>l'-Ua-SkBlIo. 

Sqi'ma-Sulblgildilng. 

B4:t'M-!)kaoB. 

Bui^il' 


Bii'M-flk 
Bqumtaha  -  Bq  lukwrnlnti. 
•qu^idu- 1^  k  WB  blwlllH. 
Sqabunltk  -  Ai  luw  mL*li, 


SdU  uh  kit  Indi.m-SquM' 


BqOBl-mi-thlUlBll. 

BatukMn,    BqtukBlji,    Bqtukbcuc.    Squkhcif— 
tqtuki*  BUI  >illwe-Di>]'.illKau. 

■tUBkiai—  SqUBUklbtlH' . 


,  B^uBkikiB,  Bqnaki'BB-mbk-iiiiuBiDD. 


JqiuUrBBiiik — N  iHquul  li . 

BqnBm-B^gniu — SquanQBTDO. 
BqoBBiUi— t: '-■■ 


fcl«p.»k.-(ji.lilK.I»    ■ 

BqDA-ciu-hl — kug  unit  h . 

SqoBifi  vIIIbco— Tultiwsltui. 

BqDB-du-Blih  -  aq  uuon . 

SqaBlelMU— Foxea,  Snn-awklbOH. 

■quBtdiabu— Bq  UBirkl  bow . 

BdUBdU.  iqiiBtIM,  BauttcM-SquKH-tUii. 

BqnBT-B-Uili  -Colvllle. 

Bi|ii«>kH(iu,  SqiuwaMC— SquBnkeig. 

BqBBwkn  -HquBwklllllw. 

BqiuwUduh  -  Foi  ea. 

BquBwklaHUl-Dij'oilgKO. 

Bviuwkltiitsi  -  Fold. 

Bquwkr  HlU-IlBynllKBO. 

BqiuwlaH  -  N  lug  ukI  II. 


Bqoahkbi-lkiliai), 


Bqui-iltl-SqulHtl. 

8qilIltl~MlH|UHlll. 

■■qfiI«'-t«lil-Arik«nu 

Biiutiil>--tikiiliiln. 

Squlm  baj.  SqDlnb*!— Bequlm. 

Bqutiqun  -  wkulngkung. 

BqiilDt£r«-Kutctila,Tukk 


B.  Birdbr.  B,  BanJbi  Aotmn,  B.  B^ntao  del  Nip 

Btik  nisUU-^lknnhBdl. 

Uk«nliBr-iBlnt  -SlkcHUlUcmiiil. 

8,  SbBHB  da  TuMull-Tuvaiiil. 

B.  BlDHm-  rpaaoilHG. 

8.  BlnonTnea*^  B.  BlBini  Tntauil-Tliraiitil 

8.  BlnuHT  fndaadaOpaaallH-l-'puoiu 

B'llo-Bu-mlah  -ah — —'-'■ 

SKktU  kbU-SuI 

BU.    SrrSuiila. 

BlkH'-in-f 

Sta-uiiu-t 


m.  SU.  Onu  d*  ItlbAalvltM 


8IHUI1  -  tiltiiuu. 


ST  ADAOONE — SOC-CO- A  H 


Itelurato  PladftcoDa. 


atul'iuh  -  N  Ol  iirtK. 

■U  Ovtrnlii  Bulo-Sark. 

■u  Oiitnidia  THiiiDodiciuchl-rectalcodeRiiBi 


SUkcd  Plain  bidiui,  Suksl  IIiIbi  DmElau.  SUki4 

SukecD.    atikUn,    Suk-hio  k»n,    lUkUa'-kwiD. 

Suk-ub^  ^^lakmrnli-h. 

BUk  U  I'-jitab-^Uiahlfjum. 

BUk -u  m^,  BUkumtili-KwiiiiiJlk, 

StilniuxL'dt  l-Muhwan-biulal. 

8U.  lliru=iJuli«w,  SuHuita. 

■t>.  Mdladi  1H  Aor^a  i'  Sarurlpi-Snhunripa. 


ci-Hiuerx 


SU  Mi'ik  Ttpiu 
S>Kiirtg-<iaLi>i 

I  Unkokuu — Atf 


fltar  |n»-  M .__ 

auilkrtkhp^,  Btuf-Kwlkhiia,k-! 

■(•BgnAhkoln'-AtiliiuIU. 

■  U  Aoa&lii  OuH— Onopa. 

BU  Kgn  TlbUfCucU-flhldpeiuLclil. 

aumhc,  8tlr-Ah-h*-Arlkiira. 

■tuTTKwlkhpA-eUirlk. 

Stftrul  fftvu— SuniLiiilut. 

SUh'h   I)*    fin-l,    8UutiikBaii»l=SlaHoii-keg' 

■Utati«k-a  katehouk. 
■UCou'ni  'StahehADl , 
at*.  Timi-eanlH  Ti'nwi. 
It&doiury  SLnstan*— HtdutML 


i>'nl-!iuliebaui. 
BuauB  all  -Kch&cb  uhll , 
•t.  OnnUBS— TumsciiTOii, 
ttei-koM-Kcliekxa. 
ttaklitnl  -  S  k  1  u  V  lah . 
aicdlki-Sctillks. 
atdnk-aelunk. 
■  •01ui-£ianta  Clara. 

at  Omlr  Indluu-MutiamiQlkBihecnliuir,  I 
luaqllodily. 


St.  Dlffo  dB  Pmuln  -  I'ltic 
Bte'ljnubl=<'ri»v> 

Btr«ir>.     SUgumkn.     BteianktH,     BUnnJdM. 

8ltgort-Sli.'L.-)iriikl. 
" "tih  oliwK,  BUhohop-Slehtmiw- 


EtchI  lu 


fUs  quimlih.  SUU-U  qa>-Diiih-)<Ill1iu|Utml«ii 
ikol,  Etekaill^Sllkliyl. 


attnkrnoekt-SI  feu  ml 
aiia  l-lujn— UwtilJuiii. 


th  -  Mloli  LHuam  [Bh. 


:i.  Eolalla-Siiiiu  Ealnlla. 
lenrtaLalwIadluw-NikiiclliiiiU 
i,  ThiddiHu  da  Batki— Tudiwv»qB) 


BtkUne-Stlkiiic 

BUckotjr-aitkflyl. 

BCioki'N  aril  w  ugh. 

SUtlShsl.  BUtufaol-SkiUwisb. 


BCincuila  -  McUimels  kop. 
BCinkitdi-MelsmeUk'iti.  Win 
i-Wtnnebas... 


Btinken.  BMnki-'     

BliUhabualah.    SUUhk-i 
mlmh  -  S  t(di  iffinmlah . 


St-kahmlth.   SI    Kslmtafa,    BI'kaKU- 


8U'iinti!U'DU=.\»tlaiiIitmrHl.  ^tjMi 
atllsi  Lninu  -.SIIi;iiKa-JiiUHi>. 
BCoUaddtt = Va  ki  111  A. 
Bio  Hov,  de  CiHihitf,   flto.    Donumn 
Sanlo  Immingo, 

BtoloMkie-SlikJii.'.' 
Bto-lo-qiU'tdih.  acolaehauami 

SU-IiiDk-qaa-iiilik.  Btoluekii 

inUi-iiillliKtimmL'h. 


Bumo-Sliine  Tailkulin. 

Btona  BIsOB,  8taDij-A!»[ni)v>ln. 

Etoney  Onaltbud-N'ulaanUn. 

Stoner  Indlaiu-Awlnltxitn. 

BtoBS.  atoiMa.  BtWH  tillM— moiii 
Btonf  Ortak  Indlui'  ABHuniJink. 
BUtDDla-Timilunne. 

■Bt'qi'l-=.t;ulkei.' 

BtraiftaTiuiaie'-  M  oUl  a. 

Stntl  DiUna^TliiiElt. 
Bironfbawi"  Ktcht-ndliigntiinc 


Bb^ne  Jtj«to-81i 


Bta'Iklihvi'Bl-Stulklshkuiil. 

BWii'-SiiUk, 

Btniseon  Indlani-Namclilllnt. 


Snail.  SoatT-Chtniw. 
BnanaJoiDcht  -  Hanaiiuo. 
B  a  ana  mah  -  l!)k  <11ai:nn . 

BubalpiirN,  Sutmlporii-Sol 


STJOOONET — tIa    isHIWANl 


BnchnWturh... 


-mlR-lAkmlnt. 


■Dokiuif,  BnokUiic,  SnoIdMr-!4iikli»u[. 
•acl-U'-qs-t'gi'iOnii*'-  tiOBlilUkhotliiBlii 

Bnt-a  u-cbi'  (o-sr  -  K  wauuul. 
Sb'^-  Kadohadkcha 
■lidpTSnD  -  Adj  UllDUppk. 


Bnf -irai)-dii(-ah  -  vln-li-a-miE, 

BDhHiTSth  -  gbQf  Dke  luh. 
— ^ul-Suiaio, 


»— SeuvMiBi. 

Inkk-UiBJcl-.  Bull  Alnwka. 
Ifi-b-taO-u'  iSnnJi-HiIltechiin 
'-'-'iii|ta-BQlil«UK- 
lAu-Suklnalclia. 


iD-u-LnUniut. 
UUk-WlBhmli. 


San-nuiiD-'suDiiiiiii, 
Bon- Weill  kiuhlliH. 


jDpmulH*.  BopaHlewj-i 
tarfl  -  HavoHUpai. 


Burn  BlucH-WtiKif  Mountain  Apache. 


■t'tai'tan  -Sunr 


Sd'-( 


afKochal 


sat  li-iU^-l-i 

sfi'tica'-siiiku, 

SBtanlliHi  -  BiiIlBcson . 

Bu-.U1-Sutiilii. 

Bulaqoltan.  BntunliaD,  HdtaqE^tDb— ^ 

SB'un'n*,  sati'Ti,  Batari~:^«tHli>. 

«ath  ■stn-SrT'hiLrl. 

du'-ci-SiitAlu. 

GutkhooD-SiilVlim. 


aotaiiM-SfUtwe. 

Bauk-Suk. 

Bnnk-kuiiu-fiiik,  Klmu'. 

BanuK  OU  Town.  Bava'Dl-Suwuiee. 

SoaiTDf-  KInslak. 
Sunrof-  t'liucwik, 
JaTHUn-BiilHRn. 


Ivunp  J  Eicni.Svuiipr 


•.  B<n(«uil«,  8v«(m1iIc— l>weit 


a.  XiTlor  itt  FraU,  B.Xawlt 

SiqSmlc  -  Squuw  mlah . 

Bjlialk,  BTbarki-SetMik. 


m  Pm— La  Prslito. 


iTdproTio — AdJ  111  biuppa. 
Irlfcr-Sillery. 

«k.  Bjiiflk.  BTnakHn.  Brntka,  Sjnlda,  Bjnii*- 


i; 


K 

Bfn  luLam  -  SI  119L11H. 
BypanDi = LlpA  q  . 

Bynogli-tiiwHiiD;, 

1  (i  jal-a  oi-«u< 

liiblaanl'Zufll. 


T  A*  AH-TKN9 TAITOED  A  W I 


Tm-a'p-ru-TnlM. 

Ta-uhl-AiMiRflO, 

Tut^  Btl-KiiaiskhoUiia. 

It'i-t'iw'  iSiuit— TiirKhutlliutnane. 

rU  U-Df-TuUalUDiie. ' 
Tmh-Tabo. 

Tmkifuche.Talubamsha-Tabeguac'hf. 

Tibvchr*.  TiWiitchii,  Titbac*«cbi».  TitwkouUi. 
Iibe  uuhu  =Ta  bfsuar  ii  p. 

TabHuuba,  TibMsuhi  nt«,  TibnruhH,  TmUa- 

ahl»-Tiibt!HU»cfie. 
TaMltbli,  T>blttlU>,  TaUttLUi-Abittibl. 
Tibk«i>£y&-Wa1n[Hi. 
Tab  iirB-<BA--Tnbn. 

Tabuvai.  TabuntH,  Tabsayain-Tiiweliaah. 
Taboaiiva-Tabi. 
Taboyaua.  Tabuaju— Tnw<.'l)asl 


Tasatawuru-  Tiustiwuni . 
*a  #a-m=Tadh»«hii. 
Iaiiri-lJ.itti. 
Taiheaa-fcxaa. 
Tasbtlunn^tDi — Tuiii«rar«. 
Xaoba-Tnchl. 
Tachl,  TaiUa-TviaiL 
Tashljpn  jot-  I'D  H  Ugml  ut. 
TaokankaBl*- "^ ' — ' 


TasDahttoa  -  Ti>.>h  nab  trhn . 
TaMkoquipHoul — H  u  enhow. 

TaHDtt.  Taumlek.  laconock-Tarannet. 


1  Tagnalji.    TicuailH,    TacnararH. 
I      nayana.     TacuareeK.      Tacnay 

TaCDi  -KiowaAtiacbe. 
Tunkarjab — Auaf  b  a. 
TaiukaTiib- Kiowa  ApKcli«. 
Tafnna—  [AguiiA, 
Tacoi-TstliUB. 
Taf  Dtakaka-  Tagnla. 
Tarrt-C.'n-— -- 
Tabacuyul 

Tah>£t»iu     _ 

-    ■     •  la.  Ta-taatlu-TlcMiiie. 


Tatoi-Tn™',  Ttwn.  Tali 
TawDlUa-TslEullI. 
TaanbaTla  -Taciibp  "i " 
Taoii«|a  -  rahuea 


TaeoUr-Taku!!!. 


iha^DilllI. 


1,  Tahaooa— Tan 


Tabatni-T> 

Ta'bba— Hniicopa.  t^pAgo. 
TaRCa-n  -Takbctaapa. 


Tab-ohiuikVBib  taa-QyaUahJcba. 

Tahei-Taku. 

Tabiiali.  Tah-cnllT-TakuIlL 

Tab-enlRu-LekwIlUik. 

Tahskti.  TtlMUa-TaktillI. 

Tahanu-Tiienaa. 

TahUnnihonq — KUDDOhixuin. 

Ta  hi  eha-pa-kan  Da,  Ta -hldip'-Kawi 

Tahkall.  TabkalUw-Tokulir 

Tabk-baaib-Tagith. 

Ttli-kU.TalikaU-Tnkiil!i. 

Tib 'ko- Ud 'nab  -  Tnk  II  t  i  1 1  e. 

Ta*lB;»»li-Tolowa. 

-  'LDcala.  TslHcalawl-Yi    '' 
loEjabU-'— —     "-- 


hahf  abtagriloatab— Kapoiha. 

hsklai'Uili.iklB. 


I>boi'T>uin. 
"tahBifronilie.  Tabaabfrai 


idit-TioMhrnnitlon. 


Tibuua 
Tihna 


.    TabnaeaBa.    TakiMMj. 


■•.  Talmara,  Tahuai 

iM«,  Tahuayai,  Tihuayaaa.  Tabuaji 

Tahuelank,  Tahiwlnaki--Tiiliiiv]Hiik 

TshuE.  ynta-TakhiilLnvnu, 

TBbD'ka-nl'-l'sWBkuni. 

Taholiuk-TahuKlaiik. 

Tahiaocaro,  Tab-«ao-oar-n),  Tabvueo: 

oorroa  Tab-waa-oarrM,  Tahwub-ta-n. 

eiRcTabnUcn-rTHwakiiiii. 
Tabwai-Twiul. 
Ti'U-Niilrin. 
TiUhDanhliU'- Aleut. 
!*■  i.  km-Sulria. 
Tai'-lq-T>iKli. 
Til'-chl-da-Taiidda. 


i:r«.i.i.-Ta«. 

Talclu,  Ta-ib-Tylgh. 
TaUna,  TalldWBO-Taw 


Tac<>»au-1-a«u> 


Taimamarei-TuinainBr, 

Taln-B*ei  ahtaa  -  Ten([or»  Iseknlcbln . 

TalD  fHt-ab-taali  -TuDgesab*. 

Ta  i'Dlitk'ad-'a-Tajlba«hu. 
tiinkniD-  NUhtnam. 
Tal'DCIli'nu-DalF  uaht-lanu. 
T>iaui>=Tt'ia». 
TalrlU-Tyliih. 
TaltcnUwl-Talilila. 


TAI-TIM-P  Ays — TAMA  LBS 


■kipriD-tsg  viQu  - ' 


TdtSek-KnUhla  -  THnR»sli« . 
T*l-tM-cU-Tauqiio. 
Tila-nxi-Bh-liftli  >-  TuIiEBialn. 
Tkl-n-Puebloa. 
TU'Tm-NuUift. 
Tal-ji-TlD'-o-khatbi '« — Tal  yan  yur 

TiS»Shi-TlililtuUikutchln. 
TikBliKnufl — On  tw&Ean  hn.. 
TduhU-Taktilli. 
TrnkiUku-Tiiknlak. 
Tik(i'.nkhi-Uti't-Jii)te1nule. 
Tikutiini-TakniBli. 
Tiiull,  IftktUI-TBkulli. 
TikuBi— VnkitDV 
Tilupolthtk-Al 
tikipilgtoDa.   Ti 

Taku-Taku. 

Ti-»('-l-lH'-qwat-  Tn  k  aat  Phf  k  hwu 
TaJuirtliia-Ti^ieHUiia. 
lakairuo— Tawatonl. 
takai  -  Tu  k  k  ulh  ku  Cchl  D . 
Tu^ka  Hid'  DHii'-TakdhoikaiiDi 
TalM'-taniQD^iil-TiirgheMU'nliii 
Tiktllr.  Ta-Kei-na-Takulli. 


TaUkaUcamDte.  lakntMaomi) 
Tktllma-Tak.^lmu. 
IkUiBiUlB  -THklmtldiDs. 
Ti-kll  koMhin-Ta-"-' ■■- 


TakDDi-DO-tl-na-Takiillne. 
Takoptpahene  -  I-l  ni-nhnw. 
TikonlcuohrsiiaaBa— CuueM 
TakahagHnr'    '^- ■--■--»' 


Tak-U 


■Takchuk. 


:-Takriiak. 


laktehac-mioa 

Taktao-lajl  -Tt 

TakUa-oMI-DnkllBWedL 
TaktKhicnJnt  -  Takabak. 

Tiku- Tan  u  line. 

Ta'k-aaa'iU-TakwBnrtl, 

Taknkta-Titku. 

Ta-kal-l-Tnk  ill  II. 

Taqn-a  nan  -Tak  u, 

ti-karth-Tukkuthkutrblii. 

la-XnteU-Eiklmc. 

Ta-knth  EaUihlB-Takkatlikutchln. 

TakntHkBt-Taku. 

Tik'jalnna-kwc  -  Takvn . 

IaU£otuhH.  TalalwseU-TalBpoiMa. 

Talac-Talak.  ^^ 

Talaili[l-Talad«ta. 

Talanni  -  rhcrok  l-b. 

TalakaaocbU-Talu  lianee. 

TaUmatan,  TalamatUD-Humn. 

Taiaaramanaw—  K  liiimnlcluD. 

TalaBl-Tniotilrl. 

Talaatol-Talatul. 

Ta-la-otHni-Chliitngolllm.', 

TalaHDchai,  Talapduhaa,  TalapDMaa.  1 

Tilapatuana,  Talapua^TalupcHj^iA. 
TalariniM  -  T  ii  lart'fi  i". 
Ta'lad'p  Taloaae^Tui^laxl. 
TalaMH-Tal»»w. 
Talati|1-TalaileKa. 
Talan-Tolowa, 

Talobadon.  Tal(ihednBii-AI>'I>«di>ma. 
Tal-elua-Tachl. 
Takk-k&ail-tahlkoedl. 
Xalcotin  -Tautlti. 
Taliniu.  Taltnn 
TaliSanai.  --'-•— 


Til-D^H,  Taliur  FctK-raJiune. 

TalHta-THlpitM. 

Tal-hiuk-tD-nT-  M  ul  l  uk, 

TaU.  TaUalta-TalBBSv. 

TiUeauWi-Tallii. 

TallnaUTa  -TallepaUus. 

TaUkwa-Tellico. 

TallmaohiuT.  TallmaabiuT-TalllmuchasL 

Talincbia-lallnclll. 

TtUa'DH-Tnlio. 

TalipDM— T»iIa  poohL- 

Talli.Tallia.  TatlieH.  lalU.  TallM-TalaHe. 

Talkaatan.  TalkotlD-TauIln. 

Talkpella-Takulll. 


jhalcM. 

TalleasEt,  TallHatfa-Taliuw. 
Tallewhs-anu-ll  otallhu  yana. 
lal' lE-vlt-«ui-WiKO. 
laUlbooan.  TalUlwiiitH-TalapuaA. 
Tallied,  TalU(«rl-.CheRik<!C. 
TalUfBamar.  1aU%aaiBali,    laUlcaauayqM,   Tal- 
Ufuaman  -  Q  ulsy  lutu. 

TalUmiuhaaa-TaM  murrhul . 
Tall-la-ckH.  Tal-Un-slua-TKllDchL 

TalUoa  Ration- Bel  lamola, 
TalUH,  TaUlaM,  TallkM-TalaBe. 
TaUlum-Talln. 

lallMashnn*— Tal  usmutcbail . 
Tal-lo- van  -  Apalac  lilcola. 
Tal-lo-waamn-choa-aM— T" 


atUns 


-Apalac 


-iahliaii. 


Talastchaal-tallmuc 

Talooapl-Taloiiuuln. 
Tals'lafia  Ulna-faloMafla. 
Tategc'di.  lal-auft-tH-TaOlkoedt. 
laU-TulMi. 

■Tj-Bta'«-Bi-Tat*aimttine. 
tao  )diui*-TaJliuhlnaliule. 

_  -tunOMDi-fa 
Tal' t'llc-tilDtfi'-di' 


Ttluua-TnL'nMi. 
Talnwa-Tolowa. 
1al>al-Walp[. 

TalTan— Tabltan. 
TamaoliDla— Tamoiula. 
TamaUi— TiiiDak. 
Tamaleu-TttiiiiciM. 


Tamalya-I' 


Taiuajilji-  Mohave. 
TamaJM-Tamal. 


TuuM-IUDiHlftl. 
TiDiUsi.  Tunata-Tniiii 
Tunuiit.  Inmari^u,  Ti 


TAMALOI — T!iQ°QlAQA-iN 

Tumockn  -  Buiitiock , 


i-Moh 


T.ii..Kiut«-Tniioii*|iieac. 

lUDiau'TiiiiianiB. 
Ismiirii.  Ti-m^Ti-RnDta  A 

TUfllJUI-IXH-KllHXh. 

Tunbmlii-'l 
TuBHanch— Tit 
TwDM-T-niez, 
Tunauuiiiin  -  TpmlKUuiiiK. 
j,.na'-tH)--TaamLL 
TuBl-Tsno. 
TftAU<iii(h~  TlTLlcDm- 
Tuniquii — Tumlque. 


TvDitnbft — ToinichcppA. 
'tUitoiillltck-TnmuJeko. 
-     k-TbidbJ. 
I-Vili 


Timstoluli-Taii 


'Tunintooucouli^  A  votelleii. 
TampBimiiTi    (Lannkawik. 


Tuht,  Tuan— 8BDIa  A. 
--  ii«li-w«-Teuart«, 
i»l-A  • 

TiDik-t* 


1,  TuuMUDi,  Tutut-Kattohin— Ti'uankU' 


TinitCDM,     TiaDipHii,     TmnHrun,    Tuuifuei. 
Tueicol**,    lueiliiu,    T*D«UiDit<,   T■IlD>buD^ 


.WDM,  TuBHiuT,  TansHTei.  Tinci 
uda-Tunluwa. 

«.  Tuuanja— TonkuwH. 
iBnohibitshH— Tiikntauichl. 

Ti^dU"     Ub'^i    e'nllud'ilk-Tiiiigdhsi 

luika  k'n-BUoit. 

Tuiow«-Coniui«hrt,  TiiB»w»la-Teniiwa. 
THn'e,  TucHikcia— Tiiii^nui. 
TuwEliDU,  Tanrlbais,  Tlc«iliiD,  Tin(ibi 
|Elb>Di,    Tiofipiiha',     tuflpalxii,     Ti 

-       ■      -     -"-"■    ■  ■  i.TmiluHhs-h 


T«aoo-Tuiiio,i. 
TftnlfD  afinjut — Ll^'^n  Lt  i . 

Ti  iiUcii-ihlnc'e*-llnturetiuig>. 
TuIliSi,  Tuilcn- Tunica. 

T.nl,uinu'h-P«vir>l«>. 

TujjIbiD-Ta  iigiWo. 

T«n'  ki-vl.,  T»nk«»»y— Tontoiw*. 

Tanlc  ht»h-Tagi-h. 

T>Qko  =  M«ljinHm. 

Tinkd  Imllui.  Tkokl'ToTiktWL 


TuDohlsricoD  -  Dcyodoshot. 
Ti-nooh-toneh,  T«  nark-UDeh— Ti 
Tusi^ilHUo. 

Tl'DOD  KaUUn-Tcuiuikutchln. 


TuoquHl.  TuaqniH—  HsDo. 
TinM-Hfino.  Peciw.  Tano. 
Taaquaiy  ^  Ton  Itn  wa. 

i-TatsMootline. 


ih-tah-Terifltliik. 

in  kaiah-ln— T.nnnl 

Tumi- Han 


tchdi. 
I  -  T  a  n  wakan  w»k»4he. 


e"  wi'-k'»"  ir»-M'-«B-Tanwa 
■  ■!•  gtiv-iuiwanatiinkii 
Tvn-^plio  To  njdKua. 
Ta'-'ws*  ■t'u-Ti^lsbUMuhuke. 
T«Tr»--ihik»— Toiiglgu*. 
TsnmlUIiliIU,  TlumLUala— TunxnltuiU. 
Tuyl  huaCih  -  Tanf  I. 

TubaiuM,   TubtTW- 
TaomrUa,  taflfrfs— Onli 


Tubarsia.  Tutaraaaa- 


T™tla-Ta"dn*'' 
TiDDataeau-  Ta  wakoo  I . 

TaouajuhM,  Tagiujaa— Tnwehaoh. 

Ta«Tar>!a«>.  TMiayaaw-Trnwelia.^ 

T»-o-i»-(»-iln-U-  Kapoiba. 

Tao  Yntaa-Huache. 

Tap-Tnbo. 

T.pa«-Plliihaupral. 

TapaEauDok-Uilliiiiisllianou. 

TapatanraL  Ta|iaja-  Pllahouent. 

Tapakdcl-  Kluuatli. 

TapaaiE*— Tappan. 

Ta-pa-Wj-J.-f-pa. 

Tapfudua — Tapoea. 

TapEnlgM-Ali  apulgas, 

Tapleletca-Taplahlceha. 

Taplri-.lHpill. 

taptilMa-Tnplsh  lecluk. 

Tapktiak-Ta<^]>Luk. 

Ta  pkhakgrnnt-  Tapkai-bmlut. 

Tapkhamlkknacniut  -  Tupan  I  k  a. 

Ta'-pu^ka  -  Ta  iwth  ks. 

Ta  pocUdftia  -Ttimktak. 

Tapoaaaa;  TapotLohaa.  Tapouaai,  Taponaaa*.  TuM 


Tapparlt*  dumaasbal—  DlWakacu. 

Tappaya  FawsH-lltBhauiTat. 

Tappjn  TappMUW^  TappcDtt-TaptMil. 

Taqal'-Ti-Tskhslya. 
Tl»'qri"H»o-Takdent«n. 

TaqVaaa'  -  Tu  kuEll  ua. 
TlKN  :>q>-U-  Takokakkaa. 
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skqU  kl  A-ps<  teUi-DiakbUklBDpuDdlutsihl, 
Tiqnlu-TiiU— Toll  h  iibaif  ulo. 

IiqoltuU  -  RhMDI  I  ta. 
T«-qil'-Bllo-o*-TuIu[ni. 
Tuuui  -  Tnleqii  e. 

IiTibiuuia,  Ttnhtuniui-Taruhuiaiiro, 

TumkUu-'Cabiklll. 

T«a-Toml. 


tu-oD-ali-iwrsh.  Ttr-oa-di-viiili-TiUibclupa. 
Tuituus— Tareq  luino. 


'Tuimul  -  Th  rah  u  mare. 

TuoBui-  Tamil  luDore. 
T»™-Yuviii*l. 
lupkinooiMta— Taa  p  k  □  IL 
IiUTMinini-.  Fijooii , 
Iim-IomBiwi — Tftwebash. 
TimktoM-Cati '  '  ' 


Turantfu,  T. 
I»[TMr-m«ot—  1 


I,  TimoUDH,  T»ft«MMM| 


[Mkl. 


r«w-Tii]liilBli. 

Tinunn*-Tan[i  Um&re. 

Tanun,  Taiwuu-w-TawBni, 
Ta-K«'-H-Ho«'  jflnn*',  Tt-nl'-ll  I 

T"»-n3'-ij-i'  jflnn*— ChetleMlyetimnt 
Ta-nl>'-'a-a'-lAn  -TnrKhluaatim. 
Tt'-ntt-f^  idnoe— TarghullhiUQD 

Ta-ia-to.H»'l'^ 


Tuhiak  -  Kmlohadacho, 
T»*li^«-iiui — Navaho. 
TaihM-Taalii. 
TlA-1-pt-Tiuheni  w. 

Taih-fiti* — TaHhtat». 
TuU-Uocalerw. 

Taihln— ApBohe,  KlowaAptushe. 
TuU'itf-Jlciirina. 

Tuh-ToM-  MiMPhe- 

Ti'd'o'da-TH.Inilv. 

Ta  ilDdj*  a  tct  -  Haiigalaiiga. 

Taikahs,  T'te-kl-to-laii',  lukaUnocl. 

Tukaratbu  -  Tiucaton. 
Tukaiw  -  TnskeBBt . 
Taalrijl— Tu«k  ««. 
Ta  '^rl'vf-  TiL<lli( . 
Ta^ill3i-Tii-kivw. 


1  ~  Taid  nmk. 

TmuIuh  -  TaHcal  i  ub. 
TaataaafABla — TnxlaHjronlF*, 

•  TiBatiin^faipalu«'  ^ 

TaUoltka  -Tn  bH  ml  t  ka . 
Taluehaki,       tatuieht .  knttbin. 
KuttWn  .TiUcliom'kuimlTi, 


TltarabaoTM  -Taw«ha(fa. 

TaUtna-Tututlil. 

TaUrankU-Tulnlori. 

Iltarsjal — Malaioay. 

Ta-t'fa'-tBii-Tailatonno, 

tatsh*.  TatahHa-Tacbl. 

TaUhek-Tachik. 

IaW-qw4l.    la-tal'-qwfltiu,  Ta^M'  W'B—Ttf 

r>'-tenqaa-U'-ta 

Ti-Ufi-wIf'-Tm 

la-hU'a-Ta. 

nta'  tUt-Sun  Andrtt  Camntata. 

I't't'EsBUt-talosllmut. 

T»ta  Piatt— Tushepav. 

iB-ta-frtn-Klynkwi. 

CE'tni-TstPke. 

Tataiaa'— Tulelo. 

Tatn-Tnlt. 

TaUuE*KaUhi.TatkU7KDlllil-Tr01idkklIIvhin. 

TaSkUik,  TaCiUutk.  TaUUak-Talltlpk, 

Titkaimai — Takini. 

Tatli-1'atlstan. 

TatlUkbtana  -ChoKiiGli  l^tmlul. 

IiUookHi  -HInhlokalka. 

Tatoneht-Mabih,  Tatiiochc.       t 

Ktiwa-Tn. 

Ta-tqlaq'-tdn  lan'-o*.  Ta-fqU'-tim— TatlMunne. 

lataah-Xoteliiii'   " 


Tjtacpa  -  Tii<  hepaw , 

TtU'tji-Tuyiu-hiithi. 

Tatahlantin,  Tattblkottn-TaUhUuUi: 

T-attun  BOHii-  Taunnatilne. 

Ti^tu-Kiichnom. 

Tata*l-KDlihi-T  roMkkulchln. 
lanohilMtelwa  -Tukabalchl . 
Iano»-HBiio.Tcwa. 
laathUnakapMt  -Tneonnet. 
Tauiwlk-Paugwik. 

Tankawayi  -  Ton  ia  wa. 
IauUa-»auk. 
TaalaMtVMo-Talaxae. 
Tanpaalsa— TopHJi  Ika. 
ra-uth-Taoa.  • 

Taathlacotihsan-  H  Ipkalclikii. 


.    TiuinalaBla— Tans- 


TaTaru— Taw  ehiuh . 
TaTawaihl,  TaTlaoUi- 
TaTira-Tablra. 
Tam-Tabo. 
T*Triaya*«-  Taw  e  liwt 

TaTsraoH-Tawcbaxh. 
Taoactin*.  Tiaaeanla 


Ta>aHa-Tawl 


e.  Tawakoaaa— Ta- 


TAWATAWA8 — TOHfeirrALiLai 


TiviUwu.  Tintama -Miami. 

T»wiw«g,  Tiwiwor  -  Nam  eang. 
rmn,  T.wji-OlljiKii. 
Imnllia-Tiikulll. 
T.w.'nlku!i'V-TawenikMhIka. 
Ti'-wl  (l-^anlo  Doioliigo. 
Ti-wii'-U-*ll—  Dooesedoowe, 
IkVlMkub  -Radoliailarho. 
Ttalitm.TiiwIitl-Ululil. 


T«.a».-Aleiil. 
Tivalli-TsLllUI. 
Tuimiu-Aluul. 
TuentDt  -  Tail  xen  cut. 
Tailqae —Taj  Ltiue. 

Tilkol'-Tatulll.' 

Tupa-Papngn. 

Tit  ib-HnDk-Tnuflmuk. 

TayuhajaM-ltenileoke. 

Tini-Tpxnx. 

T»  latoiJI-Tayaehalhl. 

TavmyanBBanla  Barbara. 

IiLTifi-Tlc«iu 

Tarsi- Hal nal,  Toho. 

TanUB— Tnheap. 

Tar^t^Uk-TnUUek. 

TiTnii-blFU. 

TaruBihonara — Yo  Trumvito. 

TtT-*at>,  Tijr-wicll— T^wa. 

Tue-abar,  Taaa-par-war-noa'aha 

Tbntaaia— TubuUma. 

to^i'at  li'nu-Chaahl.  Chaahl 

Tea'i-kl'-ka-ra'-tu-iU-CliHlkll 

Tailna  wlnwll.  Tui'-arj-n  wbb- 

To:tt:-Chak. 

Ta-kt'-Dt-,  TnK-kk'-BU'-Dela 

T«r^ind^>ChakwaInB. 
Toa'-kwalunrt-Bit-AHi. 
T«ak«aina  wiawti— Chakwalna 
Tukwarilun  -Cbak  na  fa  I  ha 
TbHI-ouc  -  C  haloais. 
TeaU-JUElit  -Chalal  leellt. 
Tcfike-Chtnikee. 
TsiTknna  -Chalkunta. 
Toami'-Cliaul. 


Tei'snt-WailkuU'. 

Teintt-Chanlf. 

To*'  alciqatdl— ntianlmtlihiiwK. 

Tds'IiU'  a>'Tt-iU',  Tot-f 


Tot-q'*'->"'-r*'.  Te»-ta' -Chop- 


in Chali-hadal, 

uti'-l — Cha  waf  U4  tuBUfl 
i^MmlaBana. 


ToedUngH^ChediinEd, 
TdMwidigi,  ToMwiM-Tnintiirli. 
Toecnikr '  okliela  -  Oliiifinak  ik,  klael 
TBo'5«in-'"h™m, 


.    Tol^Ba'   lanol— Chemc- 


TF'i'naU-utta-rheuachaaUi. 
TnaUIUill'  (  -  CbelltiiUiala. 


Tea  p'tt^afca  jta'-a^ChcptHibkerlDf 
Teaq-biAa-C>° — Chekhuhaloil. 


ToetailmRi— CheUhel  miMi . 
TBitoOitik  -Cbecbll  kok. 
TDt'-il-Chetoo. 
TeM  lUmn-Tchetl. 
Tsl'';!  }an-Dt'— CfaetiM. 
TnH-Ui'-l-Tt'  tannf'-ChctlalvMr 
TDAUk'-tcan  >aii'n>— Cbetlenehaii 


ToM-Cbeta 
tottatlB-Bkalamcll. 
To«-Uo'-dI'  "■      - 
Tstt-tan'  ■»' 


Tuba  tindu*R*-l-Cha^ndiie[tel. 
Tebit**ftahatalia<ikat— ChuvBjtclwL 
T^al^bi  -  C  I»he1 !  tn. 
TtlUhikll  toOiita-PBviipe. 

Talul-Dih-tiano. 


Ua-CIiakatpailn. 

IduIalKnis — Cholovone. 

Tdba  lal-rhalal. 

Tela  Uwal-Chalawal. 

Teha  nia'niplt=Cl)nnininpit.  i 

Tcba  mlfu  amlm.  T^'aumlfa^Chamlfv. 

Tck-iinmliri  -  Chamlu  i. 

Tdb'unfllklt  aml'm-Champlkle. 

Tchasdiaail-KlIttcUn — TailK»aua. 

Tfltaanka'Ta-  Tonka  wa . 

Tcba  Dtctu'mpiaan  amln— ChaQchBouDaa 

Ttbu  tchuln  amlm-CbancbaDlil. 

TctuiD  tkil'p-Chantkalp. 

TshaoDubal-  CbaoiMCba. 

Tcba  paoaA^—'^bflpatui^b  tin, 

Teba  pa'uatbiH-ChapiinKathpl. 

Tab  atigiT-rfialaKlhr. 

Tcba  tuihtih  -  r  h  aUKB  hl^ . 

Tth  BtabDln-i'liatakuli]. 

Taba  tumal-Chatamiicl. 

TebitsbakltM  -  A  tcbatcbska  Deouen. 

Tcbatabak^oua-KBakaak  la. 

TabatcbaMM  -AtctutcbakOiiiiFouen. 

Taba  tebaiB£lt  naotohal-ChaclruiQiblltiiaw-lHl 

Tob'atijblf-ChachK. 

Toba  tgblmmabl'nk  — ChachlouliifDfc. 

Tabl  Uhakultblchacl^k  with. 


TabatUsoaU — ChatlahoiKhee. 
Tcba  wiTi'J— riuw*r»]. 

Tebl->i-Chaul. 

Tcba  wiUttt-Chawnlklll. 

Teba^ki'liko-  Ctioklhlako. 

TduuU't(kib-(]ppfr  Chinook. 

Tebivnku>b-N«ll<i'rc«9. 

TcbB  jiMta  unfB-Vaqulna. 


Iata«ahU]al(l-  l>otawalonil. 


TOH^TIM    KAMV TEOKAT   KEKMA 


TeidinulnuK—  ("cuiaL 
TghibiUw  -  Sebalk. 


Tchlemshu  -Ch  ic  knnt 

gut-ko- Uo — No  iij  ««o 

I,  ToUdtukoiuiiifiicfl^AtcliiiIfh' 


.^orgutk 

Tchidnuoaln 

TeliltiitirfiDs  -  Eakl  mo. 
lohicILt  -  K  opaKtDluL 
TshTba-bal-iHlk  ■-  lileto. 
TstallioiJHl— HsncopB. 
TsUkMbti-CUckuBwfai 


Tiih1k*"»ti'-  ChltlmachB. 


Tehilkoln  -  TsWioKd. 

TahUaBlt-TUklulL 

Ighlulk.  tihlnlmDlH-Chlulk. 

TdUnnaki.  Tehinsuka.  Tahinoni- Chinook. 

TeUa  t'  ■-(gttint  -  Ch  1  nis^col  line. 

Tth-  InUbil-ChlDchs]. 

TtUn-tpi-OvtUii*-  Ch  1  tiUflottliie. 

TdhlonklkBtiiDte  -C  hi  u  kak. 

TaUpu-Tohlsk-Tchkk  -(.'hi  ppuichickcUIck. 

TiUiiwnutvBk— CbJ  pewyim. 

Tihiih*  Xn— ToDtos,  Tiilkepalo. 

TekUd  Jinnf-ChirlcaJiua. 

TaUt4lw-ib-Ch  i  tw. 

tiUtiinwhu-  chill  muhn , 

Tiko  ko-nm— Chokaycm,  MoqiicliuDiwn  FunllT. 

TufcB-lo  lih-ChJIula.  ^ 

TslulcionH.  lohilaTaiua— Chclovona. 

Tehr>D(k«>Uo.— Onavu. 

TflhaoAhiCQ —Td  Iaro. 

Tsh  DDchoDjBa — (ImkF  h  liunii. 

TekDuennk— Squu  w  kihow . 

TolwiiktoU — \  gleaiin  I . 

TchoDpltsDlU'Bt'houpeUnilM, 

TskontTDuhB-  Chi  tTnucbB. 

Tobo'jsrui— choyopan. 

Tsh-fDHii — Eequbn. 

Tehran— Tablrew . 

Tsk  UVtU-nulnglLhi. 


Ufikalakix 
^okiUlfl-l 
>ihdli-cFinh 


TsbaBDkUMi — Chu  pcan. 

Tokabut-Mn  Fewts. 

Ttiitamlt,  Tcyumolo-ChtskBiuish. 

Ts'Ik-ki=Cbublru. 

TdMi  riol-Eskimauan  Fainlly. 

Tikm  -  KupafRuiut . 

Ts£Hl<-Ksn». 

Ts!  kul^qtel-TwlihpunlkiiHhliin. 

xal'-lnk-^hlink. 

Til'-l-lI-Chetco, 

Tdlla  WHtK>-CblibuwB>btue- 

TcP  ki«-^blcka«w. 


T^'ut-U'  ifiui'-TthiniilllttialK 

TtlnnviiBtiili  -  U  M. 

Toti^-Cbiibu. 

Tddtk-ChinUk. 

Tab  taf  tfaa'-CbibtuottlDa. 

TflBfik-Chlnauk. 

Td-anu-voi-n— CbinuDim. 

Tdfln-  Tilpbtk  ve. 

"-^-  Cbi  ppcwa. 


Telt^oi'  Bt—  0  kinuian. 
ToIta-beto-CHPhiilL-. 
tetwtr.-Cliiwtfre. 
Ttklp|»w»T«n-Chlpewy«n. 
Tck '  an(i 'a  -  C  h  kiuii^D . 
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Tiw'ka-eBrsi. 


Tcqik-ott-Ncilur™. 
TetciBl\-yi-mah. 
Tca^Tcn'-«,  Tcu'-mnyfl-i 


■XJSS 


Ten'  taCchukBl,  Nung. 
Ten'  kuedl-Chiikan«n. 
Teiik-tcak^ta-ChukchukU. 

Tea'  KDtoU-Ti>ltukllTioIlTi. 
Tcfll-liel'-H-yn  -CbulKhlllni. 
Ttal  lei'Hiwttt  nn'      1* ' 

TouDao — Cii  ummd] . 

Tc'O  na'-rmai  ifln'iUl-ChuDBrghiiltuune. 


Tcat4te-tcfln     ttai'.     Ta-it-iV-tcia-iia-CHelle- 
To'at'-lSt-Tf'  jdnnl'-ChelliaJjetunBO. 


tcUB-TukkiKhknUbln. 


Tiki-KoatteUB,      Tdba-kat- 


rtngua-Pi.'nan. 
Ttifo-Jonpio. 
T«-»lilonUlo'ra-T,.i.l. 
Ttak»»reiJiore£  =  Molmi 
TimkuadOli  It ■  •  Ta  LP  i.ai^i 


r»t  San-UUchui, 
rjattknl  matlaka-TTlsh. 

roliM.T»bM-TlKua. 
reboalUs-Je  bonltav. 


Tcaaautalav— Ta- 


Dt«dbeiei1huUubl,  UKwiuliitdUd- 


THhii»  ite  Otuehl— Te(]hiuod(«iiachL 
TRkloil-Kalohrt. 
TcehoDeenni  -I'Mw-efco. 
TMhpuniii-I'uptigo. 

TMkat  Xaiiu— DlWakani. 


TBOOIOTA — TEHrs 


TMolaU-Temlob 


Tod»mni-TL-]iininl. 
TtdulchriHna.  TBdirrlebrsoDti-Ti 
Ted-CkiUi  Xennu,  Tsd^t-ktiuB- . 
T«dd«rif  hrooDa — Ti  i  tc  U)- 
Tede-Alhupiusnii  Family. 


Th-  itH-onBat-  TUUuk. 
TM«limtlial-  Tlgald  a. 
T«»^kH-n>n-io«nti— Ti  lieru 


TwkecE-Tasklgl. 
Tort -fait. 


TM-««hB-TlBiia. 

Tefiknubitaiillt-Te  tnkrisk . 
TafuiUa  -  Tcgn  I  nam  I. 
TofUnpr     ■--'-■ 

Ta(it-bt-Ta«L 
Tigusn  ~  Trsiaias'i't'- 

TifBisktln  -  T»n  liuMo, 

Tifoiwu-  TeKnliBleo, 

TofOAoo  ^  Tehiici^o, 

T^uri.  T«*iiil,  Tirii»iD=TeKU»yo. 

TciiuTa  -  tl  uhj  1  waFiU . 

TtfiisT.  Thuts  arBBdt.  T<(iuro;si— Tefnaro. 

Ttciunupo  -Tpqgenunn. 
TifoeiiiiUc-Tt'tiuertchtt', 
Titniiu  '  Tctj  uesta. 
Tapiliiu-OpaUi. 
Tifwu,  Tobui— Tewa. 
TdiuoaDliH  -  riiiiouadiB . 


Tsbuili'  KaUhin-KDBlakbalaiA. 

Tchawnhoieh  -  M  ahav  k. 
TfiitiriiKB-Tehitwut. 

T«hlTM*llD-Al!*eA. 

TflidtkomK  -Klddckubbnl. 

TtbtlU-TukuJll, 
Tabonooki-Chlrn^v 
T«liOB-TeJ(iti. 
Tt-tms'da-lo' 

T»hotlrtih-'. 

Tehgiu-ruArnj, 

Tihun-'lejun.  Ti-via.~ 
Teliaacaiiu-TaH'EikLH 

T*bOB7i>  -  TesuHvo. 
"-"  '    -      ■"egufmii. 


Tahulmi.     . ... 

TmatH-Tt'hiilL... 

Tchur  lehgcncli  -  Moluwk. 

TdintlU-TuwIo. 

Tih-va-Rano. 

TauUpiD  -  TnlaliuoD . 

Tiiiqsteai-Tt'lsl£oobc>e. 

TefckitiitUa-Tii  kaliaic  h  [. 

7(iKhUauld-TIU{'ut. 

Tel]  UDdgncU  -  M I  Fbillmiu'.kliUK!. 

'Tna'obugnUdi-  niwahrDndioii. 


T^«o-Tl«ii«.jo, 
T«ui^a«  Tcjuibog 


jiboB  -  Taiulagnm. 


T^QU-TfWfl, 

TnupH-Tiaiiiili 
T,^S«— T.-J01. 


TnUma-TelumDl. 


TakDlkni-Tvlut!. 
T(U>iMH-Tu)ir<u'J. 
TenUinana—  HolaUbu  yamu 
TeUBn-Talatil. 
TnUuiana  -Houllhnyima. 
TttmoDTMHt  -Taluaiii  uchaaL 
TnaKOlo  -  Temeoul  a, 
TnBeleUe-TFmechiiv 

T  B'mLtEmiiU-  TprntllemlJols,. 

Tnasnilt,  TamgrU^-TikDiiuua. 
Tab  -paD-ih-f«  ™TlmpulB\'aU.. 


Ti-ni 


U-TeiiB 


TniiJi'  Uh'  -Teiuklak. 
ta'aahwII-Ten 


TtDaonlou-NDndi 

Taiqtu -Tcna  k  Lak. 

Tm-a^wlili — Tan  ImL 

T*  Bia'xUx-  Tp  naklak. 

XmdafanH'i  Tillag*— Rnchc  dv  BomL 

ToM^Atlupawsa  Funlly. 
Taurau— SMDtiafco  Ti-aeruCA' 

Tmn-nl-uy.TEDf-ntHj,  Tai(-rM«l— ' 

TmEoai  -  Ttrna  WH , 
TaalquHln-i^rraiiax. 

TmJuhuaaH  Tenhaua— TnTtI 
T«iui-AthBpB»c«Il  rauuL 
TmaakoaE-'  T)  d  leu  m. 
T«uaD-ki]tGhlii,    Tmnan "  I 
kulthin 

T>aiili.>ziifll. 

Ten  tenaj  TFtalu -Tlmpalaval!!. 

tuiutlof,  Teaiaa,  TtEwtn,  Tenia*— Tiwui 

TenUd  FaaUs— HampAnwui. 


Tan  uckt  tan  -  TenaklAk. 


kekkUu-Tmait 


Tujri— CiKTftllo. 
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Tensa— Taensa. 

Taoas,  Teoaa^Tewa,  Tigna. 

Teoax— Tiou. 

Tepache— Tepachi. 

Tepagui,  Tepafuy,  Tepahoi,  TepaTe,  Tepavi— Te- 
pa  Hue. 

Te'pdi'«- Kiowa. 

Tepegoan,  TepeguaiiM,  Tepeoanet— Tepehuane. 

Tepioons = Pcpi  kok  ia. 

Tepk'i'njico  »  Kiowa. 

Tepuaa^Tewa. 

Tepnape  «">  Batuco. 

Te'qoedi—  TekoedL 

Te-qua=Tewa. 

Teqoat^Tewa,  Tigua. 

Tequenonquiaye  «  Osaoflsane. 

Teqaepaa»Tequepi8. 

Taqaeate  =- Teq  ueflta. 

Tequennoikoaye,  Teqaean<mkiaya>-Oaaoaaane. 

Teranate = Terrenatc. 

Tarapa— Toape. 

Terentinea.  Terantynaa=Al)naki. 

Tennacacori — Tumacacori . 

Tarre  Blanche^  White  Earth. 

TeTreiiati="Terrenate. 

Terra  Roture=Netpinunsh,  Foxes. 

Terrino = Tenino. 

Tarauqua  »  TcHuque. 

xeaa"  na^aiica^—Dteaanhadtadhifilian. 

Teaayan-oHopi. 

Teacarorina-oTiiscarora. 

Taaeque  =«  Tesuq  ue . 

Taaerabocratea^'  Tsera. 

Xa-alnde  »  Dtesinde. 

xa-tfbida-it'i^i«Dtesindeitazhi,  Makan. 

T  aakunilnacfai'  ->  Teeskun-lnafai . 

Taaa-cho  tinneh— Desnedeyareiottine. 

Taaaauaak = TasiiLHak. 

Taaaia= Tenia. 

Teaaieoaak  =»  Tasi  asak . 

Taaaiqdjuaq^Tessikdjuak. 

Teaai-uaak=Ta8iusak. 

Teataa  da  boeuia^^T^tes  de  Boule. 

Taauke,  Teaaqui=>Te8uquc. 

Tea'-wan=Chilula. 

Tetag^chio<»  Retawichi. 

Tatamexiea=Tvlamene. 

T'e't'aneL«n6z=Tetanetlenok. 

Tetana=Teton. 

Tatana  of  the  Burnt  Wooda=Brnl6. 

Tatana  Saone— Saone. 

Tetarig:hroonea=>TuteIo. 

Tetarton  =>  Tintaoton  we. 

Tg-^a^unni^Kwatami,  Tiitutoi. 

Tetaaa-=Ietan,  Teton. 

Ta-td6a=-Te. 

Tata  Coup,  TSta-Coupaaa-*  Pabakjja. 

Tetahquet-Titicut. 

Tata  Pelae—Connmche. 

Tata  Plat=ThlinKchadinne. 

Tetaa  Coapea=>Pabaksa. 

Tetea  palaea'Comanchc. 

TataaPlataa=Chinouk,  ChocUiw.  Flathead,  Salish. 

Teticut=Titicut. 

T'atUet  Kuttchin^Tatlitkutchin. 

Tetoan= Teton. 

Tetohe=>Talahi. 

Taton  Boia  brule=Brul4. 

Tetonea.  Tetonp:ae=> Teton. 

Tetoxi-Menna-£uioso,  Ta-ton  min-na-kina-ai'-M— 
Miniconjou. 

Ta-ton-o-kan-dan-daa,  Teton  Okandandea— Oglala. 

Ta-ton-aih-o-ne'.  Taton  Saona^Saone. 

Tetona  Bralea=-Bnil^. 

Tetona  Mennakenozso,  Tetona  Minnakenoiso.  Tatona 
Minnakineano,  Tetona  Minnekincano« Minicon- 
jou. 

Tetona  of  the  Boiaa  Brule,  Tetona  of  the  Bumad 
wood,  Tetona  of  the  Bumt-Wood^Bnild. 

Te'-ton-aih-o-ne',  Teton  SaoneaSaone. 

Tatonaarana=Teton. 

Tetona  Okandandaa»- Oglala. 

Tetona  Sahone.  Tetona  8aone».Saone. 

Tete6gi»TeKU<]ue. 

T'ettchia-Dhidi^«  Unakhotana. 

T'attlel  Kuttchin^Tatlitkutchin. 

Ta-txo-re = Tesuque. 

Ta-uat-na— Tao6. 

Tau-a-wlah— Tanima. 


Tauconiok— Taconnet 

Tanghaaghrontay— TiosahrondioiL 

Tauontowanoa  «  Seneca. 

Teuricatxi,  Taurisatsi—Tenricachl. 

Tauahanuahaongs>  Yoroonwago. 

Teuaon  »  Tucson . 

Tautaloa«-Tutelo. 

Tau-ton-ha*Teton . 

TeTaa»Tewa.  >■ 

Tawa— Hano. 

Tawanoudadon«  Te  wanondadon. 

Tawanntauaogo — Teatontaloga. 

Tawa»Hano. 

Te'wEtqEn»Tewetken. 

Tewicktowea»Miami. 

Ta'-wi-f;!— Santo  Domingo. 

Tawohomony— Tuacarora. 

Tezenate=Terrenate. 

Tazaa  Lake = Texas  Lake. 

Tazhaya — Teshay  a. 

Tazia»  Texas. 

Tazja==Teshaya. 

Texon=Tejon. 

Texpamaia  ^  Papago. 

T«x-p4a'— Pima. 

Tayana,  Tayaa,  Tajana^Tezaa. 

Teyohagha^laa— Dyosyowan. 

Tayoa»  Texas. 

Taypama»Teypana. 

Tayataa-Kutahi-Teahinkutchin. 

TaTtaa-Kutchi'-Tatsakutchin. 

Te'yuwit—  Penateka. 

Tazuqua  «  Tesuque. 

Tg&noBo'o'hi'  —  Ganowarohare. 

Tgarihdge  »  Mohawk. 

Tguaa=Tigua. 

Thabloc-ko— Ulaphlako. 

Thacama  »  Tacame. 

Thacanhe— Wichita. 

Tlu»-caniea=>Sekani. 

Thah-a-i-nin  »  A  pache. 

Tha'ka-hin«'na,  Tha'ka-itan-i  Kiowa  Apache. 

Thikha=>Taku. 

Thamien— Santa  Clara. 

Thanoahuaa=Ton  kawa. 

Tha'n«za',  Tha'nSsa'ni-Thkhaneza. 

Thanonaohft',  Thanon'wam'hl'r— Oneida  (vil.). 

Thanoa,  T*han-u-ga»Tano. 

Thaoa— TaoH. 

TAa'paha,  7Aa'paha</rina'>-Thkhapaha. 

Tbaxahumara = Tarahumare. 

Tharhkarorin  =>  Tuscarora. 

Thaaa — Tala^^HO . 

Thia^chatcr  =>  Huron. 

Thatce—Tachy. 

Tha-to-dar-hoa»>  Onondaga. 

Thataan-o'  tinne = Tatsanottine. 

Tha-tsini^Thkhatshiui. 

Theacatckkah  »  H  lekatchka. 

Theaggen»  Tioga. 

Thearameta,  Thaaurameta— Tehauremet. 

Thacamenea,  Theoamona— Tacame. 

Thedirighroonaa  «  Tutelo. 

Thegaronhiea  »  Totiakton . 

Theguaa^Tewa. 

Theff  uayo = Teguayo. 

Thenueoo^Tehueco. 

Tha-ka-na,  Tha-k«n-neh,  Tha-ka-ottin<,  Th^-khina- 

Sekani. 
The-kka-'nexSazeutina,  Sekani. 
Tha-kka-Ottina-Sekani. 
Theloel,  Theloellea— Natchez. 
Themiaoaminga,  Thandakaminguea,  Thamiatamtns-^ 

Temiscamfng. 
The  Mountain  =°  La  Montagne. 
The  Nation —Upper  Creeku. 
The  Nook»-Nuk. 
Theodehacto —Totiakton. 
Theoga,  Thaoga»  Tioga. 
Theonontateronona — Tionontati . 
Tha-Ottine«=  Etheneldeli. 
Theoux«Tiou. 

The  people  that  don't  laugh— Kutaiimlks. 
The  ttapid»8ault  au  Kccollet. 
The  Robea  with  Hair  on  the  outaida— Msokaaimika. 
Therocodamea = Terocodame. 
Theaera  Bocretea—THera. 
The  Six—Taoapa. 
Thaakaroriens—Tuscarora.  ..  .:  ^ :: 


lie  -8ckB  ni . 

Thiokwofld'  AmlTi  LboLn . 

TUok  Wood  Or»««-S«k»iciyl"iwi>k. 

Thbk  Wosdunni  -  ri  iig  w  s  uud  usahvr  In 


SUvlmeBt-Illvlmli 
ThtikBtchta-Uleki 

Thlili'h-rhliimlc 
TUimdli-KlFinii 


THETLIANTINB — TIHA.OOA 


Tlugt,  UucM-Hcisa. 


^— Tnesdosa. 

Tlkveo-  Kunlcoke. 
Tlba-Tltiiii. 
TltUiuiu  -  TlbahunL 
TfUtl^-AbliUbl. 
TlbaWnt  -T  u  bu  UniB. 
Xlo4puua— TynoappAn . 
""-'-'-'--■—     "Kftchlkal 


in-btD-UD—  aianudshlapala. 


TkleaWilli-lli 


IhUacctu-dinnl.   TUlnc-e-lu  dtliuie'-ThlhiKcbni- 
it.TlilfDlinU,  TkUoklt-KciliwIian  Funllr 


ThllnklUian'-l 

TUsHoccs-tsi 
HUpblako. 
mD«-cbtnlH->  KlgkegolUDG. 
lUopthlDBBii— HUpbUko. 
nioMirnl-f*!!  -  BloUokal  ka. 
Titawmm- 


an  Family. 
[onkholBIiB. 
i1iQ;lociaa.    Thlob    TUnokv— 


lUn-katch-ka-  Hlckalrhka. 
Thoatna-Alhapucaii  Family.  Kunlitk 
ThwlntebnHMUi — Tu  leln. 
TholK'a-'*k-kak-Nt<I  PetvtA 


Thoneeitli  ^  Hoii^f-ji  , 
ThonJM.  Iligiu-TciiitijiiK. 

Thorimmn-Tourtmu, 
TboratDnPutv<-]Ct>lItlver  Indian*. 
TbgmCowB.  TbonitowD  MHuoia- Kowutkka. 

Th«a  Unl  boU  Uialr  (Uaha^WnleghuunKoliall. 


Thoji.  Thoyi£a.Te[[uayo. 
TtmB  Cua,  IkTH  OonS'-' 
Threo  KttOei  ~Oi,hciionp». 
Thll■U■^^e-whl^-(la^Uu-Tukhtutl^!l. 
Thimdor-diiihiujuimlu,  Lunlkuihlnini,  Wanlnkl- 

TliuiidH-balng  Etu-WakanUi;nlkaiihlku, 
Thander  Mrf-'heeblla.  WakanU. 
Thuader  pMsla— Hlwida,  KiUlUD. 
TbmitotM=^Hon. 
TlivlB-Iup-Tulallp. 

Th"Tyt°h~     '  "°" 

Net  Parcid. 


(tithkuuhin. 
_„^  -,-  lo-ri-Nra  Parcid. 
Tbyuie  -  Atuapasaan  Famlli 
Thyii.-Ti.iii. 
Tlsch-Tylirli. 
TiutnoD^TiifailBaH). 
TUji=Tti«n. 

Ti.C<'tl'°n'Ua»U<> '  AmikW^ 
TU'k :  elaku  ~  Ni-ah  kduk. 
THi-ml-Dyaml. 
^*Ajnf  Til  II  Hull  J  TlTm. 


Ti-uhsm  -eUa  -  TlkanK^liei 


T(oie£t*»»  -  Wsiik  me, 
tiekaDtUy-TpkaDliIi. 
Tlckunsiu  -HirCHmeeo. 


Tidiinglndlau-Klowii. 

Tleduni  d-  Ttlii  UJTi  i- 

Tiadengknienu.  lit^ri^moaaa,  TIadarichrsaBH 


Tlenncha 


oI-TietwnchL 


1.  TiuoBdaid*«ca^TlftnontatL 


T:T'fAn-Tlun. 

TInis  Kn  tea  -Tl  kcnunlnt. 

TlKshelde'^TiKi'helde. 

Tignas-Tleun. 

Ti^qpOk'-TlKikpiili. 

Ti^Un-Tihillan. 

Tlpiem.  TignM-TlKna, 

Tl»iiinal«it=  T'-gf  fnattii, 

Tlii«iii=TiBiui. 

liroDti .  Tlio  na-sn-the-rvck — I  'luiray . 

Titnn-Tuncin, 

Tt-inan,  Ttpa*.  TicowL  Tiznt.  Tlcuaai,  Tinn, 

EfnM,  Ti-gnMh.TftiMt-Tlgiia. 
Tlrm-  l>uiiniy,  Tlgiia. 
Tfnna,  T%na,  Ttgiat-'Tigum, 
Tifiloo=Tiau, 


II,  Tihulx— Tigna. 

Irhl. 
■THjon. 


TlbDU.  TlhOM,  Tilin 
Ti  Ilntt6-Tc, 
TI-ii-M-rl-elii-Jtllsoi 
Ttam.  TliDBliuUani- 
Tp-jii-Tlillu. 
Tlk»M»-ChiokaMV. 
TTkUo'riiaB'TltialeyBinmt. 
TlkeTUil-Tikeni. 
XUieraniDliu  '  Ti  ke  ram  i  ul, 
likiraqdjiug-  TlkprnkdjuDK. 
Tlkhmsnicf  -Ki^-beniiiilluk. 
Ttklnk.  TUdiat-Tlke™. 
likeltDi,  nk'sUAo-Tiknliu. 


TiUalDguBi  -  Kwalb  ioqoa. 

TOhumii-Tilkiuil. 

THUeUnrll,  TUhlloolt.  Tflhoalwlt*.  TllliiiIh*U-11at 

TUiJali,  TtUjiyo-Tilliac., 


TOofayu,  Tlli^k  TQpajral-TUllae 
TitH'tat-KllTonlOB. 
Trfqunl-Tllkuni. 
Tnuei  =  TiplFX 

Ta7.r».-tiiij( 


TlMBABAOHtS — TLa'QOM 


Timltm-Tlmlituc. 


1.  Ilmooquu,  Tlmciiiu— 


Itnpigtiii,  Tlmpui  Yuu.  XlmjiaagDtali. 
•  TnUi.TbnpuasaBii.TlBipiaooulUli, 
B.  TimpuioroB,  TimpuiDectxia,  TimpA- 
ipHDoUii,    Tlnptj   Dsgoffti,    TimpeM- 

Imnu,    Tlmnqiu,    Tlmnquuit,    Tlmu- 


TtnUenoi  -  Pi  nHleDon. 
naamutoiu  *  QiilnAoiuUni&. 

TUwu-TliiHjHa. 

Tinulpe-ilUk,  Ti]uilpMU*-T]iiBil|>t'iljIu1:&. 

Tindui-tlulvlru. 

lindiv-TvUiD. 

liDdi-ApM'he,  JicarilU. 

TlndnUk-  Vend  utakc. 

TjDdJ  ■utau-AKl«mIut. 

Ibu-ylibbu  -TonkawL 

Tinc-Uh-to-i.  TtDf-U-U-Bh-TInluoIunwp, 

T^fau-Tiinlnm. 

Tinlu-  KnnlakboUna. 

Tin]M-Taenm, 

IhUnntli,  Ttnlln-TclDn. 

TbiDii'-uh  -  A  parli  i: 

Ttoiiiti,  Tinniti-Xliatuu^KnalAkhotjiiMi. 

Tlnuttt-Atbatwwnn  Fnnilly. 

Tbuiaa-kokbCuu—  Knalakhatani^, 

'  '.UnpiiMan  Fsniily. 

,  i-ftaicum. 

ita-AlliapucanFiimilv.&ujulniBiuDFnml 

Tlnnw— Alhapnscnn  Fniotly. 
Tfamla-Ycnnlii. 
TlnBul«— Tae  nn. 
Tbiantit«~TJ»Dtnitntl. 
TbptT  nufsaU— TlmpHln\-tiU. 

Tinui,  Tlsnu-TncnBi. 

TintinnsuliUtgiu.  TlnUsnourlilitgni— Ti'Uu. 
TtntB  tannii.  TtnU  toD«e-^u>umunu  i-. 
TiBttnilu.  Tlsthou.  TtntboDki,  Tintbow-Tfl' 
TfailinapAlD  -^Tultlnapani. 


Tin 'lit  Kiitth'-lB-Ti 
Tiou-TlKua. 
Ttop.  Point- Tlr-ga. 

TlohonUtn— Tiononl 


Tlonond  trogf  - 1 .  M  lo  1 1  lnl!«ii . 

TlDDontilio.TlmonUta-TKinontuIi, 

TIgUliilton.  TlotohiRon-Ti.tlakUiii. 

Tieui-Ttou. 

TI-ptta-lm'-H=i='ruba  tula  bol. 

Tlpliutio  -  TllwlstiUMi. 

11ppmfiHn»  "  Tlimccanoe . 

nqou,  Tlqna,  Tiqaos— Tlgua. 

TlqalLl»u=-WHlapaJ. 

Tlqom-TiKUs, 

Tinngapoi.    Tlrutgipuj,    Tlfvuc^palj— ^ 

Tinkunndu—Tiosahrond  ion. 

Tlri-wl-Chtwerf. 

nrhlttaD-'Tlhltl&D. 

Ttrfk-Rirak. 

Ttilciiut-  Tiipoiinct. 

Vii4B*AnaB  Ptfkwan. 

I— TawakODL 


TEunebrouiD— M  l«L<«ue&, 

Tlauq^jl-Y&nan  FaiuQy. 

TiKutM  -  I'lmki-gre. 

Tiihnh.  TlaheDha<-TJBCchu. 

TUhnTuiliI  -  ijhiutii. 

Tlib-laD'  a-tan,  Tlih'Unc-i-taDC-UJishLaiigailing 

Ttafiblnoli'ki,  Tbrtihneii'ka-DelHiiinyukiL 

Tllaoult-Tltii^ul. 

TttaniMk-Tlilflinfflk. 

Tl-tji H^'iit Kama  T»iia-iii(-T>uc'hlii  UiJh  <1e 

Titkftisincim  -  Kctamleki , 

Tl  toan.  Titoba,  Tltni. 
TltoBinra-Tclon. 


HUn«,  TitDDgi,  Tltoijira 


■atltoh-Toukawi 


bom-a  Xo-kaUli  Zailah- ' 
-,  TI'-oa-dl'-na'-Touriii 


nsttl,  tiaierih-Tulelo. 
Tl'vaa-ka-I-aviot*.. 
Thra-TcHn.  TIguB. 
Tiwadi'aia-Tourinia. 
Tl,lt[ws  linp*nnn-Me»cB.lBrw. 
liyakh'tuiIn-Aleiit. 
Tiyaoga,  Xlyaojo-TFogn. 
TlyooMll-flirwliesll. 
Ttyoga-Tiopi. 
Tlyonaoiagnniipa,      Tlrop*  ■  d(u 

TlyotneaU  -  Tlyoehesli , 
Tlaaptaij  na = TliHIil«n . 


t]  ufhMf hiimilu  -  Tlmahnniillon. 
fluIom-jMine,  T5o«!»^«n-B*-01l»  Ajiache, 

Tkaniywhf,  TkaBii»'wa™-hI>- Oneida  ivll.). 

Tkip-qoi-na-OJii  Collcntt. 

Tkaayanm  -  Tagwa  y  anm. 

TKaTknniiiti-  Tk  uukwamlab. 

tU'oAl-CuniHliewH. 

TktUcotini-TliemoOn. 

T'kttik<-Trot«lkkutchln. 

Tk  'koean'm  -  TaqwayHUm. 

'Xo-ablik-ta-qua-  Kalok  ta. 

"""'""' "  yn-Tkbakiyu. 

tailinauk. 

Tkiyrtrogoa'iks  -  K  iialhl«i)na. 

Tla'aaatk-Makah. 
TUekMi-WalLalil. 
Tlina-iUla = TroUtkkDlc  bin. 
TlKDi-HitKLU. 

Tlabintfa  -  K  lahlHht. 

Tl  ahua  -  CI  ahooae. 

Tlaidai-Hoida. 

Tliiq-Tlulk. 

Tlalvii  B Lade =HlKnln.1  aria;. 

Tlikal-Ut.  TUkatat-KllklTat. 

TIakiinlih,  TI&kbalih-pQin-CIiu'kanin. 

Tlalaroi.  TlaTEm, Clallam. 

TIalllpiaiDayu,  T1aUlqiui>ial]aa-<Jiilgyuma. 


□  Famllr.  Klamath. 


Tl«nuilV-«ui""ii«e. 
Tli  nuwi = ChutlnncwBii. 
Tlao'kwlatti,  Tlaoqnatsh, 


TLASOAtA — TOKALKS 


tU'«k*Boq-Kliu(k7no. 
nutainl.  TluUfail-TluiUhlnl. 
n*likutaiit>  TLitvkunaM— T^Hlck. 
rit-tligB-iiob'-tlii-Tlalheiiliollii.  , 
TUUutatkwiUs.TUUi-BhHnUU,  IlttUHqsila,  T»- 

tU-tf-kwUi  -  TlBtiMlbwIn. 
n«l«p=Clii[8op. 


TIsMunle = Tl  n  Uk  on 
Tloutlrii-TliiDll^. 
Tli-wi-inil^o^Cluwv 

Tllq»U-Tli-ttlieL 

SH-Hoh'-tm-Tleskotln. 
■'tloU'Du=>Hlgulu-]  Unas. 
tlcl'lt-Ultnhel.C^kailo. 
Tlr  l'it«a  lI'nmi-Hlgnljwtgu-lnlBa. 
TlgI'itptfin»l-Hlgaliel-s!llnal, 
Ttoulu  llW-Hlgalu-lBDas. 
TlhUl-kKlnt-Tllalil. 
TUcldtuki,  rUkKtBt-KllklUt. 
rilDkrti-Kotiuctuin  Familr. 
TUBUt-Tllnglt.  KoliuchBaVamll]'. 
HinUt-utn-kwui  -  T I  ingi  t. 
TUokwuHudi-Klinkwan. 
TUp-psh-lli.  TUp-skt-Ui— Kllpaatus. 
TUtk'iit  eri'Blkt— SbuHwap. 

fl-kuB-ihHn  -  TuaniGbcen . 
TtUnstl — Cumnhewa. 
Tlk'iDoUli'nu-Ka^riilli'-kL'nwal. 
TlkumohMD,  TlkmnEii'D-TlkaloTheo 
Tlok«iis  =  Kalo, 

ajtuBii,  T[o-to"-ii«.-KlciI[e((oll!n". 
lume'giuml-ThltauBiiictuniii^. 
Tln-Kkw, 

Tlu- A  la-kwa= Pnebloa. 
nnh-U-ia  - 14  ew  hubwuiltlu  rki  n . 
TlB'tliui'  Kki-  Aninlbotn, 


niu,Tnml,Tiuinm,TiialnLTtjaiil-*K]}ni[ikhotaTia. 
TnQatabv-Qul]  ntOH . 

Totcuilu,  Tsigenbi— OntwBganha. 

loin-NntiUwke. 

ToiE-wiw-U  j-neaeh — Tmi™  lenok , 

Tauu— Tnwelmflb. 

tonlgui^ToJiiguii. 

Ioikparau=TUkpiiflui. 

iBiUcbrwhriKinMi,  ToilicIinrhKwnHi^TuIelo. 

To^iiekln'a]-  Chak  pah  n. 

Xnm'-tht-  Tiiinch  u . 

Tunds,  Toudo.  To-ulmoch,  TDuUiiiBek.  Tsu- 

huch.  To'U-kDiiDh— Twbub. 
TouTuu = Tawehaab . 
ToM-Tohahn. 
Tiapdli^Sanln  Catarlno. 
ToBi— Tmw,  Thws,  Tigns, 

Toatuhr  tffluDcniM  "  TQtelo. 
TsaM-Trou. 

T«-wiw-tl-a-Diiu)i  ■•  Tuwalenok. 
Tnayai  ~  Ta  weba^h. 

TobacralD^^-TlQiioDtatL 

Tobacco  FUlni  KooUole,  TobacoD  Plalu  Xoatnoar— 

Tb'ba-iiait,  7b'ba3ua:l<-TtiabaihiiBiuhi. 


TobiKaan-TovlMCangB. 

Taoamuiibioba  -  A  nipaho. 

Toe  CO  guI-«gau=TDkogalgl. 

To-cbs-m-ahooo-K.rTC-,' 

Tookwigbi,    Tockwhoghi.    Tookn 

iDCkvotbM,  Isokwgatbm— Toi^wngh. 


Toco-f,«uo. 

Tocoab™Tiu?«-piW. 

TocD  baJt-Oblle,    Toubtjo.    TBoabaro.    TwiikHM. 


Toderochronn,  ToddHobroone.  Toden 
Todatabl-ViHletabl. 
Todovteb-rono-Ciireorgonel,  Tiiti-ln 
lodkbiid-Tlioditihliil: 
Tsdiiidmnn  -  Tulelo. 
TodirlobrooEiei— CbrifttimnH  Titdiaiu 
To'dialnl-Tliodilsllinl. 

,—ThodhoktiQKib  i . 


TomcnbaEbhaat  -Seneo. 
Tcnd-AtbapH-acan  Pajnily. 
Togabjj  a-  Torolwga. 
TotraKa=ToiiglKiia. 
T<i(liiii[brMidla  ^  Til  KAhroadlon . 
Toghwoeki= Tm-wog  h . 
Te(U(uiiinC= TikUiU  . 
ToriagafflBt-ToBlagiirQliit, 


TofobaMhe-Tiik  nhatc  h  1. 

Topininaa— Tonglgi  la . 

Tniyi'  Inal  -  Dp-Kllumii. 

Tobaba^Taraba. 

Tohah.-TBmha,  Tohahn. 

Tobalton-  To  1  ia  ktun. 

Tthdta-Tobnhn. 

M'Aanl,  TohanBl-Tbokhani. 

TgbiKon,  TBhleon.  ToUkon— TiosB. 

Iobo(al.ai-YuL-lH.  ^ 

Tsbonlia*-  Tukoealel. 

TaboDtatnrai  -  ToTinTitncn  mt. 

Tobsplkallga.  Iatao|>kolUclw-'I\jhoi>fka]I«a. 

To'-bo-ub=Tnlinn. 

Toibi,  Tolbi  pot-TovbLpet. 

Toikon-Tlom. 

ToUl.oBy-H^hola  Arahltuiuk. 

to-iBlB'-a-AlBllUl. 

ToiMn-TucfOTi. 

Toi  obaco  -  Tocflham. 

Tokidi-Takulll. 

Tokatoka-  Tuliookatokle. 

TokaDbalchee  -Tukabalcbl. 

TokB-ma-che— T^ib  u  k  mache. 

TokbakaCe,  Toklo,  Tok-kakat.  Tsk-klakat-Tot, 

Tok'na'att-Tt-quart, 


TokaooaTl  -  Tokonabl. 
TokoUiwiowa,  To-ko-U 
Tnkpm'-pJ-NorihBm  Aniulbolu. 

Tokirilit  -  Toquart 
Tsla- Nutria. 
Tolana-Tnlowa. 
Tslaw^Tocanv. 


Tokochl. 


Tolan 


-ToJniTi 


Tolokorf  ]p>  -TulkppalA. 
TalaBiara  -  Tolemalo, 

Tslara.  Tolen,  Tslari— TutclO. 

Taluwab-Toloiia. 

TslcoHya— Tul  kcpala. 

T:?ura-T..hlka. 

Tolkepa;a.  TolUpeja.  Talbapara— Tnlkeoala. 

TolkBtin-TiiuUn. 

ToUl  Horandi  -  An'atnbi. 

ToUiicbc*  -  Taltncli  L. 

lolscchopka-TaluacbapkoapiipkH. 

TDlDni-faloffa  Ockhaae. 

ToluaaU- Tolemalo. 

iBlopctiBBks — Taliuf JiapkOKDopka. 

ToLoTana,  Tnin «  >  rti^jnM^^  A  p^  laith  tnnla 

TiLtaarili-ToltHwding.  •— ™- 

Ti>lmaL~TlllJBea. 

To-lnm-Do-TBlaiunt 


TOMAROAS — TOTHBOT 


TouuUt,  Tn 
TinnbHlM,Ti)i 


ibeehM.  Toinb«h».To»bn  iky —Tom 


i-TcmlmmlliK. 


Tau-kn— Tons. 
TdnMUlr*  -  Tunan  u1  ^r. 


iania-lautm. 
ToDguvli— Onlwo^anhH- 
TniciM  -  Tongu, 
TsBcenn,  lonflnfm— ToDKiglil- 
Tougiiu — Ontwuuiba, 
ToBfnn-Tonkxira, 
TascBlnn  -Tonalsua. 
TdBbU-TonlliBU. 
Tanin-TuDlkan  FHmllr- 
TonkM,  Tonleaiu— Tunlts. 
Iimksha.  TsDld-Tonlcbl. 
Isaiki— Tonlkui  Fually. 

TdsIM.  Tosltaa-Tonlchl. 

Ti>ni«]»k-Kuk»t. 

Tonubuii,  Tonkihiwi,  Tonluhlfki.  TonkAhiui 
ToD-ki-haM.ToD-laih-raTi,  ToDkiMn.TDDliiix 
Tonkiwiyi,  Toakmn,  Tsokbuu  -  Toiikiiwi 

TDnkoBkD-SlknkL 

IsokDwu,  Tonki-Tunk&wa. 

ToguDDlJ— Tannnouiv. 


ToBBODtalaii  -  8cne«a. 


IOD»l*t  -Tono;  lei 'n  Band, 
Ton-qae-wHpTonqannji— TODhHwu. 
Trjnqoiih'tTllliKa-TiiDituiah'ii  Village, 
loaiiuiwijn,  Timqiu- Tonka  vtiL 


Tont-ft-qiuu— ToDg&o. 


TantlmtvliDnBii  -  TotonUrnl 
laBU^ApuhH-ToQtos. 
ToDtD  Oomiiia— HavBJmp&l. 


l3't:™?Eri5i» 


Ti}oku>t-!t(unw«. 


H  -  T II  tiimi  nulnalut. 


,    IsB'taat-iitf,    T»e- 


ipakiiln— Tobopek  ullsn. 
panlbe7To-p«D-BB-b**— Topeneb 


i-Tukabitchl. 

■aa» — TopmuoKDllu. 

ET,  Top«kUKa-To 

village. 
TopaBt-TopecDt. 
Top-haln—  Atupulgu. 
Tb^— Tapin. 
Toptom-Tuiifrl  gUB, 
ToB^IlH-Tniwncbet'B  Village. 
ToplD-katu,  Top-lB'tcoa-Kupl. 
T6plrB»  Topira,  TAplroa— Tomplro- 
Iopl»-Ti)pira. 

TspkanlgB,  TspkfUk J-  A  lUpulgu. 
Top-Dj%<i-Topviii'b««'s  VIllBge. 
To  pnlib  -  Topin  Inb. 

ToparkMB,  Tapandu-Tukpafka. 

TopoUuB-kulB  -  Taos. 

Topony-Sepori, 

TopoqDl-Topiqnl. 

loppiUiumiHik  -  RappabuiDOck . 

TaprorUH-Tu  kufka. 

tsqu,  TsqaBb-Toniio, 

Toqaabt,  ToqnaOu.  loqahalit— Toquait. 

tor»p«-Tiio.'pt'»  Band. 

tarima,  loriniBii,  Tarlmasca,  Taibun— Ti 


Tanm-T^lltlnii. 

ta-wrkt-Tuaarke'B  Band. 

Taaan-Toxuway. 

Td'Hwia,  TD.M-vlt<ibM— Tunawehe. 

ToMpia  -  Tlsepan . 

To-afka-^-TaEikayr). 

Tg-il-wltcliea.  To-ri  wtthta-Tiuaawebe. 

Toakarta-Taaklgl. 

Toaklioraa  -T  iiscamni. 

Toaoiia,  Ta40-nUi ,  Tatana.  Ta-aow-vltBbM-Tn>. 

¥i«l  CDff&IKCti' — Ikwilan  -Inagal . 
ToangufoTc^ua  uc. 
TaUcupi-  Tu  thtukagl. 
Tol»l)i=Tuwlo. 


Tothact-Totlieet. 


a.  TeUroa— Tutelo. 


lUiiktii-TotUktoQ. 

T*I1««M,  Totlrl-Tutelo. 

mitT*  rrVKiBi-Tobibi-gi 


TOWAEtO — TftUK  TRSAtttk 


TotoiiklUm — Aiq  uel  U 
fotoul-  Si  cobnliivuti 


ilntnl. 


TotooUu,  TBtontul.  TatanMte—HopL 

Toton-Tulelo. 

Telotm,  To  w-t«wt-Tiiliitiii, 

lototeu-iliji.l. 

Totoue,  TaUUn.  Talntuiu,  To-to-tnt-u— Tulutni. 

Tn-UmMijt  -  T  hwJiB  Isl  i  luva. 

To- Milk  a  -tin-  TloUlkkutcblD. 


lotDtliiu,  lotDtfai-TntntiiL 
TntdkiU  -  Tulchi  kala. 
ToButr*.  louuua— TawakonL 
XoBuha  -  TawiuB. 
Tou(uu>lia-  6d  twacanlu. 
toBuieluIn —TuBti  cb  e. 
Tonk44i  uq  -Tiukdjuak. 
Tii-M-qo«-Tow«liwa. 

Tonsh  Dol  tht  ikinof  aUuk)>nr-WiiMbvMtuhl. 
TeuliaD-U'  EDtoUo.  Tguefagn-tir  Knlshii — TDIchl^- 


AotatehH —ft]  kabaU'tii , 

Toukiwrnyl — T<ta  La  wa. 
Ti>a]*kiiicw<"i<-'Tul  a  knik. 

TanDiiotiM,  TatucUn— Timlea. 
TaoDrisUtio  LekvFllUik. 
Tomla.  Tmuiki- Tunica. 

Tanquabt— Toq  iiart. 


Teoa— Taos. 

Teme-TaoB. 

ToDKrlemnlca-  Tuolumne. 
Tnu  IM  BalDt*-Rani]niicbD 
TsDiteUpu  -Tuihciia  w . 
ToDtukiifn  -  Tukh  lu  kagl . 
Timto  Apaehs— Tontri-i. 
ToDtDtmli.  TDa-toa-ten-TatDtanDfk 
Taoi  EBanjofimlaa-AvoiiKUcs. 


-Tow  abas' 


— _o,  fflwaanio,  towaaarm,  T»- 

waccanli.  Towaocaraa-Tanukonl. 
Tsvacbu^TawebiiKh. 
TDOukauiia.    To  *k  ko-nln.     Tg 


Tow»ko.  Toiiikon-Oitfliva, 

TQwuin»lilogk«  -  To  wahn  ahlooks. 
TDvaaoendaloDih-TigtUi  nlaloga. 

TsnanatiBsski.  TntnnahliMka— Tovaboablooki. 


rawakoni. 


TDwiaohioTaHakoQi. 

TmrtMh-Tawchaah. 

Tovigb.  Tmritiiniaiio— lllaml. 

Ti»ai=TnoB. 

Xs-wIb'  chi-bl  -  Holkomah. 


TswD  Baildcn    Tin 


Xa*D  Df  Ul*  Vlnte-Plnawan. 

Tsvu-BHple-  PliebllH. 

Tawauh,  Towgaahc-TaiFehn'h. 

Towoocanet.    ToKaeennl*.    To  wac-o-ny   Tkjcsa 

ToxkUdJi  -  THwukon  i . 
Towraehe,  Tawiaak-Tawthash. 

Toyamia-ToJaKaa. 

Tgralf-Tohaba. 

Tajraab-Tnwehaah. 

Tgyangan  -  Tontrtinia. 

Ts-r-lBE  -  Tmm  wah  lie, 

Tgrn-ahl-Tcxiiinrl. 

To-ya-a-l«-na-  Hmhi-ta  Arahltona. 

Tej  Pah-Dta.Tcy  Pl-TItea,  Tar'-ru-wl-tt-kin^M-- 

foiwali. 
Ta-tin'-nl—  Laira  na . 
■*    ■■    ■     ;-Nukai.k«jet, 


Ipdak= 

Tqianq_ — 

Tot'  i'qiuAal — Toktakamid. 

T'tkna-^na'  miti  -  T  k  wftk  wuniih . 

Tqnajranai,  Tquarnin,  TqwayauBoTaqvaraam. 

Tradnn-OItana. 

Tnhl=TviKli, 

TpakfwilVf>ttiiit-Tnk[KelolliTif^. 

TraksuubniiinDU  -  TrakeathtasaoBt  —  O  jni«>vi. 


l-ottba  -Takrvreloltiae. 


TranliBc  Ball — Th 


u  lodes'^  A  Kb  botch  la  h. 


Tpi-ttcUa-aadli-KaandOB'-  NaMlkut 
Trta-SIa, 

TrijM4a-Tlo^. 

-  •  '^--Oottina-DefiDeiloj-Breloltliie^ 


Trill  Kal>t>-KI 

TrtaltTlnJI»iw-Hi 
TDloa-ZoutUbiD-T 


Triiaoja-Tlupa. 

Tt0H-Z<>c. 

Tnti  SlTivrci— Three  KItctb. 

TrokwBD  - 1  roquolB, 

TrangaafTOaada — TlivahroQdIoii. 

Traquoli—  1  ron  itola. 

Trout  B«.tioii--witineh«BO. 

Tra  rmaKlaquJtto  ^TmonutxlaqQlna, 

TraT  InlUni-  PoriUHrt. 

Tray  Slvar=Thnv  Klr«nL 

Tmiamau-^nprs. 

Int  nmaiiit'-KiuiUUiotBiia, 


dDLL.  30] 


TRtWI — TSIA 
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Tmni— Znfii. 

Trypuiiki— Tripanick. 

TOagwF  ^t'inai'-Djahui-gitinai. 

Tiaagwugtiatl'aderfti'— Djahui-flkwahladagai. 

Tta-bah-biih,  Tta-bah-bobt— Dwamiah. 

Tsabalcoih™  Dakota. 

Tsan'ha' — Tsa«ran  ha. 

Ttan-bahbish»  D  wamish. 

Ttah-tii— Choctaw. 

Tsih'-tyuh-Tsattlne. 

TBah-wau-tay-neuch,  TBah-waw-tt-nenoh,  Tiah-waw- 

ty-neuchs  «>  Tsawatenok. 
TiaiBoma—  Wanho. 
Tiakaitsetlins,  TiakaitdtUn-Spokan. 
Tii-k&nhi-o-nii"  «  Delaware. 
T*Mkbahbish — D  warn  ish. 
Ttiklagl.  Tudakiet  I- Cherokee. 
TtolaxK^tMsi^Chillicothe. 
T«iIel,TiT-m-ii'-Sllela. 
Tta-16-kee  -  Cherokee. 
Tia  mpi'nefa  amun'-Chepeiiahi. 

Ttan  Ampkua  amuni-Umpqna. 

Ttan  a-nta  amimaSiuslaw. 

Tiiinh  alokual  am£n='Calapooya. 

Ttan  halpam  amim—Santiam. 

Tia'nish—  Ari  kara. 

Ttan  klix  temifa  amim—Tsanklightexnlfa. 

Ttanout— Tsa  wout. 

Tt&n  tcka'-ithna  amim—Salmon  River  Indians. 

Ttan  tchaOila  amfm-Silela. 

Ttan  tchiffin  amim— Tsanchifin. 

Ttan  tkupi  axnimsTsankupi. 

Ttan-tpift-pottine—Tsantleottine. 

Ttanaii'yl»Quanuflee. 

Tta-ottine«  Tsattinc. 

TtapxadidUt- Tsapkhadidlit 

Ttaqtono  »  Tsaktono. 

TtaragI=>Chcrokee. 

Tta-re-ar-ta-n7=>  KaltMergheatunne. 

Ttar-ont— Tnawout. 

Ttathtlat — Si  uslaw. 

ttata-heni»Tsatenyedi. 

Tt'A'-ta-rx£-qe':)iinn<'"T8atarghekhetunne. 

T*taten.  Tta-'tenne,  Tta-tinneh«-T§attine. 

Tt'&tl  U'nat^Chaahl-lanas. 

Tta-tqenne«Tsattine. 

Ttattaqoitt  <=  Tlatlasikoala. 

Ttatsnotin,  Ttatraotin-Tanotenne. 

-Tta-ttinne^Tsattino. 

Ttauat'  enoq  »  Tsawatenok . 

Tta'-n-i=-Chaui. 

Tta'mnik^  Tzauamuk. 

Tiaamaai  ^Songish . 

Ttanw  aritt  -=  Tsii  waraits. 

Tiawadainoh,  Ttawahtee,  Tiawalinongb,   Tiawan* 

tiano,   Tta-wanti-e-neuh,  Ttawataineuk,  Tta'wa- 

tE'enoq.  Tt'a'watEendx,  TtawatU,    Tta-waw-ti-e- 

neok— Tsawatenok.   . 
Tta-whah-ten  »  Talal . 
Tiawi^Chaiii. 
Tta'-wnt-ai-nok,  Tta-wntt-i-«-nah,  Tta-wntti-i-nnh— 

Tsawatenok. 
Ttaxtaa-Choctaw. 

Tta'yiskf^ni,  Tta'yitkI'dni-THayiskithni. 
Ttcbah—Hagwilget. 
TtohahtatoMuskhogean  Family. 
Ttchaktaer«Choetaw. 
Ttcharai»Charac. 
Ttcha- wa-co-nihi — Chawakoni. 
Ttcba-wan-ta=Ta8hhuanta. 
Ttchechtchequannink,  Ttcheohtcheqoanung.  Tteh- 

echtaqaannink»8heshequin. 
Ttchernowtkoje — Chemofski. 
Ttchettohehn»Tesik. 
Ttcliih-naht«=  Tsano. 
Ttchihri«  Pawnee. 
Ttchilkat,  Ttchilkat-k5n»Chilkat 
Ttchilkut-Chilkoot. 
Ttchiinagxi^nt«  Chingigmiat. 
Ttchinkaten  1-Tenankutchin. 
Ttchinak»> Chinook,  Chinookan  Family. 
Ttchipeway,  Ttchippiweer— Chippewa. 
Ttohiroketen  »  Cherokee. 
Ttchitohlkhathkhoan,  TtohiihIk]i£th,TtehitUkh^th- 

khoan^Chilkat. 
Ttchlahtsoptscht »  Clatsop. 
Ttohnagmenten,  Ttchnagx^juten,  Ttohnacmiitdn— 

Chnagmiut. 
Tiehuagmatl— Malemiut. 


Ttchngatiohi,  Ttohugaiiei,  Tiohxica3Bi--Chuga- 

chigmiut. 
ttchukane'diaChukanedi. 
Ttehongutcetoner  »  Tschantoga. 
Ttchura,  Ttchura-AlleqaataTsurau. 
Ttclalliimt»  Clallam . 
Tt'-co=Cheli. 
Ttea,  Tte-ah=>Sia. 
Tt<  Aminiina»Tyigh. 
Tt'ect'ath^Seshart,  Tseshaath. 
TteVanka'»Hanininka8hina. 
Tte'jieokijni^Tsetheshkizhni. 
Tte'9qani»Tsethkhani. 
Tte'd^kl'^ni-Tsethenhkizhni. 
Tte'(ZrXnki'ni»THezhinkini. 
Tteghi-Chelly. 

Ttegoatl  ll'naa— Diiguaahl-lanas. 
Ttehalith=.Chehulis. 
Tt9-hwit-sen»T8ewhitzen. 
Tt©-it»o-kit=- M  ishongnovi. 
Tte-itto-ldt'-blt-ti'-U'Shipaulovi. 
Tte'iin«iki.  Tte'jin^iki^ine-Tsezhinthiai. 
TteJinkinl=Tsezhinkini. 
Ttekanle^Sekani. 
Tte-keh-na=Tsckehneaz. 
Ttikehne,  T'tekenne»Sekan!. 
Tte-ki-a-tan-vi=>Cueva  Pintada. 
Tt«kuin,  Tte-kun^Tsehump. 
Ta  'laOcayat  amfm»Klikitat. 
Tte-loh-ne =Tselone. 
Ttemakum  a  Chimak  um. 
Tte-mo-i»Sit.sime. 
Tt'emtia'n^Tsimshlan. 

Tte'nahapi'W«  Tsenahapihlni. 

Tt'E'nq'am'-Tsenkam. 

Tt'E'nttEnHk'aio,  Tt'E'ntt'Enx'qaio,    Tb^q*aiS« 

Tsentwnkaio. 
Tt*e'okuiiniX»T8eokuimik. 
Ttepechoen  frercateat—Semonan,  Serecoutcba. 
Ttepcoen,  Ttepehoen,  Ttepehouen—Semonan. 
Tterabooherete,  Tterabocretea^Bocherete,  Tsera. 
Tte-pottine=Tseottine. 
Tt'e-rxi'-a  liinni—KaltHergheatunne. 
Tte'-Aa  do-npa-ka,  TM-ta  no-Bpa-ka— Pawnee. 
Tteth-aht = tieflhart. 
T»i  Skualli  anum»Nisqualli. 
Tte-ta-hwo-tqenne,     Tt^-ta-at*qenne  eTsetaut- 

keune. 
Ttetoah=Tsechah. 
Tt'e-t'yXm-Tsetthim. 
Tte-td6a=T8e. 
Tte7/iini=T§eth  khani. 
Tte-tit-ta»'^Cheyenne. 
TtetteLo  i'laq  Bma«  »>  TRet.<(etIoalakemae. 
TteU  gyit'inai'=Chetsgitunai. 
Ttet-to-kit=  M  fxhongnovi. 
Tte  %u'  ^a«Tsodtuka. 

Tte-tat'-qla-le-nl'tiin = Tsetutkhlalenitun. 

Tt*e'uitz»Tseoknimik. 

Tte-xi'  a  tine^^Kaltsergheatunne. 

Tt§xlten-Tseklten. 

Tte'jrana^b'ni,  Tte'yana/oni^Tseyanathonl. 

Tte'yikehedne,  Tte'yikehedXne'-^Tneyikche. 
Tte  zindiai^ T»ezh inthiai. 
Tthah-nee = Tsano. 
T'thanatanakue= Laguna. 
T'thaihita'-kwe^  Isleta. 
Ttheheilii»Chehalis. 
Tthei-nik-kee»Chainiki. 
Tthe-tsi-netin-euemo  <-  Montagnaia. 
Tthi-a-uip-a=>  Isleta. 
Tthilkotin=>TsilkoUn. 
Tthixntian»Chimmesyan  Family. 
TthingiU.  Tthinkitani«Tlinflit 
Tthinook^Ctiinookan  Family. 
Tthinook,  Tthinook— Chinook. 
Tthinuk-^Chinookan  Family. 
Tthi-qult-e  =  Pecos. 
Tthitne«  Apache. 
Tthithwyook  =- Chilliwhack. 
Tthokfachtoligamat«-8hok&kk. 
Tthokoyem = Chok  uyem. 
Tthoo-loot ' = Tsuliis. 
Tt-ho-ti-non-do-w&"-gi' — Seneca. 
Tthugaad  =»  Chugach  igmiut. 
T*hu-kut8hi='  Tsi  toklinotin. 
Tihya-ai-pa«  Isleta. 
Tiia-Sia. 
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T8l'-A-QAU8' — mCSSOlT 


TU'-i-qiu'-TslakbBlifl. 

•Mm  SliDB^#i-Taij<huaIiidlMkdhi!, 
M'n  oui  p«iH°'il>— 'ndBhniitHpvdliDiiBpa. 
H'DD  ^^U'sa-TidibunabUke. 
Has  Vutf  -'niifhiislndlKkdhp. 


Wail ..,-     .._ 

M-i'-Dl  wt-nfl'-TaleldMwe! 
TiU>ni>-5bufina 
Tidliul— Kihui 


ithl. 


Tiilcgpfn.  TiUnpiiTit-'Tulkeiwia. 

'bl'l-lu-tnile  -Tslhllnainde, 

ttlikrili'lsn.T>lLkatlimtili-T*lItoilii, 

TidlU-U-ut' tini,  TiiUft-tm-nt'-tlimJ.  TidUawvIogl. 
TliUftV'>*<3(Hit,  TilUw-svilut-dliiiil.  TiUliwdms- 
hootdlDneh,  TiUUwdiwIigol  Tinneh-EU'hcrmie- 

TaUUrdin  <-  Tsl!  til  dc  II . 

TiiiBclilui.  T'llmsbBauu,  T(l»|>«in.  T'ltasdwui, 
T'dmEMbBaau.  IVdiaHa,  Tilmifljuu.  TilUAaauiJ, 


TMnnJliil  -  TalDKzlil  al. 
Tillifciki-tla  -TKlntliobetlo. 


Wpd-ChlppcKi 
TAMI-ita  It—  - 

nkrtUIbo  bud-NukotlD. 

M  Uki  a  Hm  la-Svrcbk&bentliiHika. 

Hlkk-nl-Bekiml. 

T>itiIiii(lEq«Jk  -TslIiiiDvlu  kals. 


TifwUBh»-«-  OniKi.-. 
-•  ■      -■■■,-Tttklnii. 


isk^ork  'TumacacorL 


So?™ 

Tikirinh'n     . 
Xtnumyut->  Vh  liligui  lilt, 
TinuoEli-Slianioklii. 
TBiiuk"rhln[Hit, 

Tiffli  WegKuttohlii-TniL _. 

THcUikhtan,  Tutfiaklu-Zogli&ktca. 

Tiotkw-Tsaka 
Tulnk^NeziVr 
Tn  ta-k>l-C)iiis<:a 


ei-TIoQODtBH. 


i>,    TmiwdUuiuiii,     TisnoDi 
TnnontowtiUp     noDOthov 


JhlQook. 

nnHuuuh^Tsooqiii 
Ti'lJ-qu-U'Drtt-m*' 
IMihkl-SbrulHuiuL. 


i— DiikutKitiile 


Ti  'uvi1e— IVwwa  li  Ue. 

IVn^KU-CbiiluUltcl. 

Tiijkka'kiL  TlQTtki  iBoi — Shuyi 

Tmyn'jUi'^  -  ( >otlip«l(ig». 
TuDuqiCDa'Tiilioakaae. 
TtUiieiln-Tlkt-m. 
T'tno-jik  kateh  Ln^Tfi 


rtutsJia — 'lljtagn. 
rt'Tul.TtTiul'Ciigtaiu.  Ttynski — A : 


TubHT,  TiibM4a«1 


TnbUni-Tuiu. 


Tubw.  TDtiHD'-Tu<wm. 
Tnbuachi  -  Ts  tn-giuic  he . 
TutiDUitDUgiiiat.  TahnktolifBtst— Tubokialtk 


□ht,  Tacbftbmtoli*«i-«<TakAlMtaJlL 

a,  Tucli»p»ki-'rusbop»ir. 


1.  TDoktbatclu,   TuekKb>tik*-T<i^ 


LH«.  TuokkfudHi— Ti 

Toi;k«l««i=T]kK»lilal. 

Toeklpuki— Tushe  |iaw . 


Tucluru,  TnektMi 


'TukabatchL 


TnikiwchM-TIkw 

Tack-ft-aoof-Curra— Tbm  ka: 
Tuokit'    -  '        ~     ■■    ■    - 


Taekiupu  -  TUFtiFpa  w. 
TuakufTAAdiA— TluBalironilioiL 
Tucpiuikt-'luliiiiifka. 


TUODBAVI — T*  U8-KE-6- Wi"* 


ii6d 


ToiaTSTl  -  TuvubaviB. 


Tnclak,  TuUtak-Toglsk. 
Tutibkiulu  -  Tu  ka  batchl . 
Tucila-Tiig^ou. 
Tufifti,  Ttuniau— TupAon. 
TsEakwUk  -  Tsluublnn . 
Td-Un-eu-wl'-ft*-  TuUiushi 


Tuhu 


-mMh,   Tafaiu-nk-eliH.   Tn-hak-Mda— Tn- 


TulinkCakta  -tawHkoiil. 
Tnhutwn*  -  Tu  bu  luns. 
Tuliu  tms«-Clacliftmm. 
Tuhnrtl-imtlut-SlkllJu. 
InhnUU-  AtbLlntl. 
Tub-iit-raT-  Tnjlqne. 


Tiikh.i 


I,   Tsksbitch*;,   Tu)uMxt*U-Tukab*- 


-  ->,  Tii-ka-DTl-Tavrakoni. 
rika-Tukiurlks. 


Tuk-knth-Tukkuthkulc] 
Tdk-j*'  h»-- 
Tilkipa'ili.  1 


Tfi'-kim-mk'-k'I-Kult^h 
Toll.  Tnlum,  Tului  Li 

Tnlu-TitlM. 
Tiil«»il- Acorn*. 
Talliuh-Maltale. 
Tnkik-Tlilihk. 
Tula— TDlareflw. 


rullJ'.mUBBiililBBi^Tllliiraook. 

TuUiMlah-THltuliib. 

Tu-lO'kii'-dl  Mj,  Tulukituciunlut-Tulllkii, 

TulnkuEmlDl  -  Tu  1  iikjd  k . 

rulumUBO-Tul.™™. 

TulnnlH — Til  lareG  OS. 

ill  -ir&t'-nit— TulwHimelunne. 

nlikapar*— Tu  1  kcpala. 

ToiBaiamllj— VumsD  Famllr. 

T»»^«n^twiitiw — Oabri  eleAo- 

Tumajaa — Y  utn  A. 

TiuBHha— Tunl  cha. 

Ibapoacui  FhidIIt. 

Tiuwaa— Tim  aviu. 
TiuBi<^*  TxinlchL 
ToBia-AinaiklUB. 
TuBinal    aUaplu    wi-i    fmjmtUltimmtm— 

Bpting  Indians. 

■   laa-TamalJ. 


Tonplm  -  Tum  pi  ro. 
Tdjik^  t  'akju**  Tum  koa«b  j-as. 
Tiui*4tu  -Clowwewalla. 
Tiuiafhaaiat*Tuna|fak. 


TODEiB,  TunclB-klln-TDi 

TnnETWu  -  Tnn  );iis. 
TuJui-Tonlkan  Pamfir 
Tnni'ckl  >>-ra-dl'.   Ta  al 

Tiinlq^jiult  -  Toni  i  I. 


TuDtn  tuxtaDa— 'AlEemJut. 

TDslsao-Tuloaiui.  ' 

Tnolamnii  tndjatu.  Taotamna-Tiiel 

Tuown -Tucson. 
Tapuiani — TimpalavatA. 
Tvp«  -  Dl  Im  k  uia. 
Tapliaml]Aikapida.t.    Tup- hi 
Tikp-tianikwa  -■  Tnpan  fka. 
Tnphalca'  Attapu  iRak, 
Tapkaak-Topkok. 
Tap-kM-ainaoEi  -  Tnpkachml  u  I. 

Toii«'-Blliael'^«-Tuk  he  a<  knshil 

ToqalaaD,  Tnoiil>i>D-TiiM.>oii, 
T'  u'-qva-t-a'tOaii*'  -  Tu  IuCdL 
TuTDaHiiM  -  Tiucuvni. 
TnnaleDuua— TuolumDC. 
Torl-ueU-Teiirtcaclil. 
Tarkfj-Sama,  TurkajTowaoMi 
TarkiTtrikc  af  th*  Dtlamna-' 

Turnip  KaiiBlaln— Tumlptowa. 


ilkra. 


nakwadahlirlnlniwftk. 


TnHju-Hopl,  Tilanapsb. 
Tiuajran  Moqol— HopL. 
TUKMiBo— Tiuklfci . 

TiBU  Lsgu.  Toacaliua-TaamlUH. 
Toddanra.  Toiflaran— TuMrar^im, 


ini.  XoHaniro,  ToMinriM,  TiuuninHa,  Tiuai- 


-iru-TuKamra, 


Tnihapawa,    Tuft-lifl-pah. 
Tuikfsaw  liaUwA— I'luhepaw. 

TaihbaniuhainU-  " 

Tiuh.nhnraiH>-Tli 

Tiuhah«pah  -  Tiuhepaw. 
T  Oil)  tI  t-TUT  -  Th]  Iq  ue. 


'.  Toiktraiv-Tiiiea- 


uikariwu — TiiiirHn 


Tii»ld«ror««-'ril«ci 


'mleengde.  TtMkarada,  T 
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TUSKfKI — PPALEBa 


Tniknwtnxxf  -  !<  Ipiffiinii. 

Tn-flbp  ^-«la-iim'pa,  Tn-ilui-fa— T^UJiapah 


,._  , '-Taakhlmlunne. 

tuquanm*.  TswiDanirs— Tiuuuura. 
Toiqiilttn— Tow  uif  "  "■ 
— — H«-Tlt» 


tiitnL 
ihnco. 

4iD,  Talflbon  JCuUMn^  TOtoh-QiL 

TttDoni-kDt'qla — Til  tchuD  tf  kiilchi  D . 

TntegoH,  Tnt«T<t.  Tntalw,  ToUU— Tulviu. 

ToThlnl-I'utblcw. 

Vuthlft-huy,  Tstfa-lK-nar-Aooma. 

TBti«,  TutiloM-Ti.u-lo. 

Totltltaur-  I'lurlluc. 

Tatlo.-TiiWlo, 

Total  buii— Sah&egD. 

Tntotm-Tatumi. 

Tn-tun  nde— LIpaa. 

Tnt-Hi-irl*  -  Tuabcpsw . 

TntUlffiBDt-TKhik. 

Tataonl'Tbi.uotil. 

Tntwrn-THlflgo. 

TntuOaiH.  TuC-tal-lH-iH.  Tat-til-l>-M*-Tut«1nl. 

TotMlwi.  Tuttel»o-.Tt]ielii. 


!•,  Ta-tB-to-al— TutatuniiB. 


Taviu.  Tnwl)uida-Banto  Domintpi. 

Tuiut'TnhiibB. 

Tdim|d*  -  Toreque. 

Ttoeie  'p  -  Tuli  emp. 

Tuxrnit.  Tlttkunt-Wlchlla. 

Td  X  tchtnirUn-  UuUananika. 

Toiti-kul^Tukb  tatauii, 

Tufflch^ii'lnkuU. 

Tauui-Hopl. 

Tu»haae=  ['usiiiie. 

TKii''gB'hii'-Oiil  WHgun  titk 

Twi  U'dU'  ^<  CtilupewB, 

Tw«k«jiii«hnrt-MlE«l«siieB.  _ 

TwUttlH.   Twdity,   TmUce*.    TnllaJtj.   Twdte- 


.htwe«-MlaID>. 

Kta.  Twkohtwlclu.  Trlchnrielti 


t>ifbMeti,  TwiKbtwlcki 


Uh.  IwiftlitTiM.  Tw^-IvH.  Iwl(twliiki.  Twir- 


!t,  TwiftKlg.  Tvitwieb.  TwitehvHa.  TriauT* 


Tvo  Killo  b(D 
Two  taak-e -vi 
TvDvalmUfl* 


'>>tl*(-tiU-L/iHer  utuaciol. 

Tyi^c«ppft»  Tyftkippui^-Tyacappaii^ 
l^-au,  T*«nil-|jy«iiii. 
T»»o«i-TliWB, 

TjO&pbUl—  Tvnt-HplMTl. 

TjtbAu-  TiLi'idn . 

TytKLhton-iliiiikicI, 

Tj*  of  DahBM,  Tnh.  Trh,  Tt  ich.  Tyiaki-Tyleh. 

Tjrkothee.  ^kothiw-iUBniili-l'ukkuibkuicbiQ. 

TynuthH = Ti'in.i.-.-Hi. 

Tymangfliu^Tlpiiir  im- 

tyndjJokhUM-Aeleniiiii. 

JW-Tlw. 

Tjo'niaf  7«' -  Oeoenei  1. 
ga-Don  U-  U-ka  7  TlonuiilaU. 

TfiohHioDdia =Tlu»iUruiulion. 


T£&h4Tac«Biilf» 


Tid-lii  nf— Tiechmcblnae. 
Tuk-Ut-K  tun-Cutva  PlDtada. 
Ae-Uniu:^  PlTTU. 

ha-oini— 1^ 

Tilbalk-IInwlkuh. 

Td-ra-ma,  m-nHBay=Cli!iien. 

■■zi-l-su. 

Tiln  uhlpl  -  Tsliuuhinl. 

Idm  huatgh— TulDo. 

Tilumi-a-Mohave. 

Tilp-I>  Kd>— TnpiBkira. 

Tii  qnit-i— Phvw. 

Iii-  Kf <  -  Tsblf^re. 

Tidi-eqaD-  tdllu-  TxludietafltaA. 

Imtokk-Cbcrukee. 

ym-himfc^tiit«.*.  fihtpHpnIimfc, 

U'lkt'OmiLtiiL 

Vila^te  ku.  Ual-M-liu-J.'mei. 
nuh-ptTic-Da-IIuaahpnueiuk. 

mehulu'  OgUiu . 

Vborteiil-  ImUTln, 
Uu-VuklnQFuull}'. 

Duatu-Lekwiliipk. 
ncbuBuat-  IichHk. 
Uohi-tTehean  l^amily. 
lIchHa-tJcbeui  FUuily.  YndiL 
UakH-YucU. 
troh«»M«— Lo*et  Creek*. 


neUjnrajra-  Ch  Ippeiri 


k,  TMkwklooIii. 


umm,  Druiihi. 


iftUM,  VlaH- 


UQAGOO'MDT — DP-LA-GOH 


Hiubpt  -  il  UaDH  H' . 

IFiBluluBliitl.  Ilgilikmiibs.  UnlikniDtii,  tlgdiia- 
•ohni.  Vgtltiai.  VftliaU,  TnltDd*.  UiftlanM, 
TTjilnilie.  Ujiltni.  Upl.ntt.Djmieiiil,  Dp^jMh- 
nijat«n,  Uf  «LjmchiBQtJu->  I'gululcmlul. 

TJnU'tliinoi"'  =  Kwiiilinaiuui     Family,     I'Bnlok- 

UEalukinuIg,  Ceilytchmtut),  DEmlTlchmaOI.  Uetl- 
7k1ididUI,  ITeilTiekbmiiW-L'KalBkiiiml. 

5l»ilE»-  n-(»-qp»-qti-IJUBp«w. 
1^  'Uf-mut  -LigiuihlKiuiii  I, 
^^■TlcuBlBt.  VnTik-UKorlk. 

Uljnilk-Ugjuilmlut. 
U|UwBle-UtkUTi. 
Wubq—  Uelarlalc. 
TJSiTli-CKloTala. 
Vgoalktai^  -  UclaeleL 


TTUcluUiii-tlkaiKhci. 
H-i-kiTl  ']>ko=WiknlitiJiLtD. 
mDnUUfnik  -  I'i  nil  k . 
ITinUh  TiUr^  Indluu.  D'-ia-U 

Ui-nkSt'-MVrKufliii. 
UjuEs  nkiia  -  »  an  y  t  n  kn . 
2j^»ak-0}t*Jok. 

fc'?.-s:'K,.Li,.Y„>„.h 

VkmdUq.  DkBdUx— UkailUk. 
IFta(uiut-  U  kuk. 

SlC-anfit-  UkasumluL 
[Ui-pa-Quapiiw. 
Vkftk-Unk. 
O-In-Tiikuu — 0  kini^an . 

tr^^A"^!^  -  ^kh]«Ui  a. 


VklTDk,  UUwnk-rkivok. 
nklittlk^-OklnraJnya, 
Uknmdak- <;krt<irtnk. 
UWilTkM-Bilut  >>  C  kxhl  vlkak . 
ykuytU  -  <-ll  laws. 

Vkuudak-l'kiindoli. 
VktutkuUk  UkaMkttlisciiiiiit 

oIkntiniiliiL 
HkvlkhMltomBt  -rkvikiiiilk. 
Vkwfl'DL  Ukwa'Bll-OcoDiie, 
UUmuiuA  -  O  lumuD . 
UluUkwl  -  Mu  LeiTlte. 
U-li-i-rt-OraiW. 


mibttwU-mibaliiill. 
TTlklH-Vuklan  Family. 
mUlwUH.  nUllulTa-Ulllbiiliah. 


Ullnlatu-Olulali., 

tnovbdi.  UliiiiD«iiurlt<'B«)lhukiin  Punilj. 

inakvBliit-noki.k. 

UIhS-AIwk. 

■  Kulchana. 


UlDeia-Q'illlU}) 
inukumiit(-ri 
mokik-l'lukul . 
nioknk-  riiikjikiiglans 
UlaUta-OIIIIato, 
SlU'i^-Iuralptowii. 


tTmunqliuq,  UmBDutuaq, 
U .  rnuhui — t'lD  ftha . 
^niuhgoh»k  =  ('nika. 
Umbaqui,  nubiqua-=  I'mpqun. 
DMHik-Vmlvik. 

?Dikwt,  Oai'-kwi-iu'  lOutC-UmpqaB. 

nrnok".  l!ik  U-  ITamokalukta. 

Ompaqunfa— rmpqua. 
Cmpkra.  Umiiqiu-KuIIjh. 

Um-ioo-lmm  -nnmptulip. 


lJii»ii(r"n-Al«ii,  lj«|uhiiiiiinii  Fmnilj. 
UnatuuL,  TTDfttuaooi,  Unataqiua'Auadarlio- 

UluDitfna  -^  f.'  no  wl^in. 
DuuEic*  -  I'atcliuag . 
IFncaflhiiyoa— PooHepatui?k . 

VMhac<in,irneli«haitc>.  Uncliickwik*— Fktchoai 

D  oco  miia^i — T  a  bcpuifhe, 

nacpapa.  Unrpanpu— Uunkpapa. 
Cprpatini     Jfliii  k|MtllHi. 
UDditoma'Undl  o  I'ola  wa  toml. 
Cnichtgo-Nanticoke. 

Dooea^,  Quai 
UDfaTamtat-Tn 

H&T'iB-Unlnk. 

tlnljal~«  -  UnyUalm^ 

TToiltwa-Umpqiia. 

Hn-ka-H-Un  kaMnakaiD  U. 

D  Dkai  kaaacita-Ta-lT«BH—  UnbtkaniBiitl. 

Tlnka-  tonia  ■•  D  n  ksMDa  kuinu. 

Dtj  W»-rttl*— f  n  kone  yula. 

TTnkipatlBa-  Hunk  pali  na. 

Vnkpapa.VniipapaDakaUi.UnllpapU'-Hiiakpapa 
Oaktea-^ta  -  L'  n  ki-h  tyu  to. 
VaJnaudliajia— Mobegaii. 


DDqutcIuDEc,  Diuhiigiiti— ratcboaC' 


Upua^Uo  -  rpasK  t&e. 
UpatrlM = Com  ufatrtco. 
□paOFHtucboOpltc  hesKht. 
OpcmiTili-riwmluH. 
Upbiulit  towu-Eutmila. 
UplkUUk  -  <)pi  k  lull  k . 
VH»f oh- TaUmUdlD^ 
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^lud  Indiuu = MobPKan. 

^It-fgh-Taktmildinir, 

^otai-Apalal. 

^p»-(iilne».  nB-p«h-goinei=Ope([ol. 
^pu  BibIh  -  K.bryau»'l':  haalt*. 
Vft*'  Outje— Cniiajabiuie. 
t^HT  OhHtun — CnlBba. 
Vmi  CtaDwUi'-KwBiallk. 
^nOoqnlUa-MIslilllhw 
'^pR-  OamUi  lawo-Kiiniu.. 
I^ptr  Ona-SnkawUhllidwDk. 

Opptr  He  Chutn-Tyigh. 
U^iir  EiqulmtDx  gr  Segb-uLl  or  . 


Up|i4r  £aphftiiiH- 


npp.r  aw 


-..VffJ'ittt 


LDlO,  UpiHIl 

Ulciial. 


Vppei  MitUiitutiDk-  Ml 


KpnOikfulU'E 
BtrPmdd'Ort ,_. 

TtppeTFlitMIndluu^KhL-yalawktuuhB. 
TIpp»r  Pni«llop— Tootth  k , 
Uppir  Koiiii  SiTii  IndiBU— TaliHlma. 
Vpplr  SMHtoU-  KslirB, 

Vpper  apokuiM-Epoluii. 
Upper  Tdhalli-Kwiiiiillk. 
UppirllfilB-Eiifiiiilo. 
Upper  JniKiu«=Oni™iia. 
;^p«r  W»kp«ton-  Miitij-oclnn. 
^pnp-p«y=Ne!  Vet<;fy. 

Vpiinuku.  DpunoM.  op-ii-rs-ki.  Up4lwi-lDo] 
lur,  UpKak,lTp-ii>r-ih-kay= Crows. 

t-qw«Uii  -  r  k  b  wiilksb . 

Ufi-Uvs- 

trr«b»-TBO», 


Uuole;!,  Hiawli,  VuwJei-  Ef 

Uhth,  Duyikas,  Uhtbo-U"p1. 
O'-M- U-.hu. 
Hiuhcu-Usotchi. 

VihkliDul'tltie  -  Ouklskt  oi  snlMu  k . 

D>hpi— OIikiiuIa. 

HlleUluinu-Tlllaiiiook. 

Oik».  UikwDi.  Ulknrnl,  VikJmaT-l^-'U 

TJttDk-Hiyuyulge. 

Iliknirpimesi = M  ontagiuJh. 

UiqiLemain — Eak  1  mo. 

Untgfnivi.  Dttifbmiisk'-'Monug'asi-t. 

OlllDDbTOtlllls.-  A«slallii>lD. 
Uninneiradj  -gftr>i. 
1IlinC'C<ir.jlia7'>Mandan. 

tliunary — llalalull  i, 

OlachBiM  -  Oaotchi . 
TJiaoke-hin  o=(iBnegiiUrbLe. 
DtnlchJ  -ci-uiti-hf. 

HuliiU  -Kadnlia(liu:bi>. 

TTUmli-Mlaml. 

Vti'mqtAinili-iUiwi'r  TliompaoD  Tndlui 

TTtat^li  ~Ka<1nbiidni'hn 


irtaba-pab,  1It.olui-f  u,  irt«liap-p>h-UcIiapB. 


'Utahefli<*t1chcaii  Piunllj't  YucbL 

UUhii-Yuchi. 

ntoit(iik-i>iwjok. 

UU^MuqtsvhnlUnlu. 

UuBlnm— PrtiTiUi. 

-DMJi-TJinal 

Dtiupie.  Dtli  . 

UtUlBi-llmatU! 


Dtiune,  Dtlanqiu— AuUHinqiit 

UtUlai-llmatUlii. 

UtiUtM-Htiiril 


Ulkatirik/lItkMln.  VtkUTine.  UtkianlB-CIk 

DtkiaTwinniinii  -riklavinmliil. 
Utku  bikalik,  Ut-kn-bikiUtie-meat.  irt-kn.tfk-kallH 
m^W.   Dtku:dkuUk,    UtknUikt-aUB-BiAu-Crki 

UOakMak  -  U  tlaktmk. 
Ulnui  t»Ba— Aliteiia. 
11  toTaaUi -Ottawa. 
Ittnamn — Apacbe. 
ITiauwnfo— chenanfto. 
Ttt-Hha-  pain  -  Ucbapa. 


HtHkln.  UtHUnn 


'amily.  Vuchl. 


TJtta»a=OItBWa, 

DCukakniDt-  I.T  tu  ksmlut. 

'UEnrpe-AtHriie. 

UaickkTtan-  WluhkeUui. 

Dvkiuinallk  -  U  biLii  k»ll  rmlal. 

Dv2a<=Umiil]a. 

Vwainw  Sak-nk— li  Knroank. 

Bwatavo-reno = Che  rote*. 

DweleD-Ulak. 

Uwlntj-Utaki  -  f  inla. 


mko     '■■ 


TlyiJa-dhi^iiikec. 
Un-LwkH  >=  WalUki . 


Va'-akl-Casu  Blani' 

Taca-BacB. 

Taq»p»-MBta|»'. 


VaUadaUd-TauH. 

VtUcylDdlana-ilaupoin  Wlntuu. 
TilTBrfo  -  Sompoapi. 

YanB-U-kanttDhln  -Viuitakutchli 
Vuiiian«ui=KLIki[at. 
YaD-tali-kDD.«llln,    Vuita-KatoU. 
Tanta  knBhl-Vuul&kuii^liiii. 

VaqasHH = Quenthoo. 
Vanwio-Varobio, 
Vadliehagat  -  Vagi  Ichltctule. 

V.Vak--tVisft  BJanea. 
TawuUJe^  IJ:i)>'>rivunie. 
-VauDahel  =  Va2A0Bbel. 
TayuylgnkDi-VewlobU. 
Tayuata-irt-V  ajuaTftU. 
TiaoUIs-AUlle. 


VEEABDS — WA0ANNE8 


T^inll-ViDiifale. 
Ta-U-KattaUo-  V  un 

T«RatlUm  Kkklpooi,  VinBllUani- Vcrrnlllon. 

TMhuscki.  VoDuks- Vemak. 

Tiitd-Wlvat. 

TUuiida-^nFmni:iw«Xai'liTdeVlm{i^Bi&u<do. 
1Il»nqao  -  A 11  ilaniiiiie. 
TlctoHa.  VlctorU  it  Oiio-Olls. 

Tldia.  VldiU,  Vldin-Bldai, 
Tlcui  di>  U  Har-NdlaKo'Qn"' 
TIeiu  Ilaart,  Tlnu  Sa  a«rt  buid-Oitlacf  u^mUD- 

Tlni  Bliiuido=9ikn  Flanclam 

Va\u  ie  lot  Ooruonia-Conuon 
TUl»f»rt«=fh.iliip«b», 
VillUF  dn  Chioutnoai-Srwlt'] 
■vaiigodnMoTtn-Taliw*-. 
TlUue  du  Lnupi-  VV'DHDKO. 
TUlKci^  iDdiuu-  I'u.'til<>i. 
VUlige  of  Odd  Wiun=Kvohlpi 
VUIngo  Dt  Pnrii-'TliiUoUHiire 
ViltagiofSlxBi'Tiiinpa. 
-ViUno  of  Ui«  BukM-T'irirac. 
TiUuc  or  the  Kilnbov-  Bi'JiilU 
Tillngo  of  tho  Two  KDuaUbu-l 
TU1>(°  i'  f^'  Wbltc  Flovoilai 


Xavter  de  \\ggt 


Iba  Wom-iMnniy. 
— „.  ..  ihcTeUosKBeka-Huliot&liluplBinH. 
TUIedcBou-LOKiiluu'li. 
Tm»  dt  Ji!Ui=Mulililcon  John'>  Town. 
TiUt  dn  DoiiTesu  Ttaiu-Neivcoiu<nilu»'n. 

Tlne]>ird  Indluu- MhiUu'i  Vlneyud  Indiana. 

Tlnitwlnon-n*-  Tonloa. 

Tialan  -  Venangn. 

Ttnlulila  -  V  Iniua  le. 

Tlnol  ctUneoDe— Tontoi. 

■VtotMottaa-  VLiuiUc'nl. 

Vl^H-vikhit     '""^*'™^ 

n-rt-A-ka,  Tiiirlka-Hnlchol. 
TiiviD  KiTir  PUutai-BblTWlU. 

VIlackoH  -  IvllBr  liilco. 
Ti'Upjila'l-Kluwii. 
nt«-  Uulle. 

VllbatuJj-l'll'ibAhnli. 
VaobHiBuic*,  VogliKkaDg-riitrtaots, 
Vmuf  fluigoa— A  bnakl. 
Toqnxiluake—  Patcboag, 
Tom  Kd  ItchlB  -  V  un  laknicbln. 


[DtshiD — Vunlskitlchln. 


TonoieiukT-  V 

Tsudl-tniT  Katst .    

T«>aii«kT=  VoMm  eseoakl. 
Tpansjtao — V  pssollae. 
^olola-Wlilte  Apple. 
^Uod  ladUDM-IUrcr  lodlans. 
TrrtbiiTEtnii  -Tocoliaga. 

TUancai  -Anliami|ue. 
TtUnoHak-rtuimuiviac. 
TttumuwnMoma—  U  llnnt  ilwamaconia. 
TttaiaAtaaou^ — Chlfkahomlny. 
Vlnrttoc-riiiiiliic'. 
VnlkhtolicBiuta- Vulkhtiillk. 
VaJo  Pogu-CulaiKjovn. 
Tultuie  people o.^uwukl  Oh[nal. 

WaabkUohook  =•  Wwlcnhur^k. 
Wuklicumi.Wuklcnm-WaliUakum. 
WaakpacooU.-W«hi«kul^. 
Wau-«L-ii. 


ITiibimgEklM,  Vabiiiiketi.  Wabanaku.WabaoIb, 

Wkbanfke.  Wsbuockr-.kliTmkt. 
"-'-qnmnuck.  Wahaqulelt^  Walwiiiinawl. 


Wabuha  band.  V.bu 

Wibuhiw'i  lubbann-r. 
Vabatti  conhdecacT,  Wabai 

Wibfd  oiiwliiiDlvfc'- WhIm 


Vapplnner. 

Vibilibtvlnlilvtc  -  Wnptnl  wMbE  wl  nin  <  wik. 

Wtbt  'tir»ayW = ObiagevroDB. 

WableoTca.  vAlonlUa-  Wsblenlcha. 

Wib-aa-U-Abnnkl. 

Wabqukalt = Wahaq  uaam  t. 

Walniihav-KlyiikiA. 

Wiube  -DtcwnhadladhiahaD. 

Waoaae-flMKP. 


imni  -  Th  lalisl  Atna. 


Wacumno- 
^aiape  -  Wai'ha  pe. 


eha-hati-Weulilklilt. 


1,  Wa-eba-DeU,  Va-olii-rlM,  Washia- 


ibpeeoutoa  -  W  ■.hpt  li  1 1  ti 


. 'ecflquiidiiach. 

Wi^a-WadMsESe"' 
Wa-ii'-OD-pa— Waobeunpa. 
"-  )l-rf-W.ilpl. 

te»-talota-Vl 

lta*-Wiulbllai 

..„ltro--taltoa-V._._ 

Vaekako7— Wak  akH  t1. 

Waakiaoiiau,  m. aiJ. ~— .-M.'ji.n.if..in 

Waik-n-oke-Wabachl, 

-Vaebawa-  Waxh  aw. 

WaakiojiHtiHa-  WiikaoyridBtal. 

■Waooat.  Waeao— Waco,  WaKO. 

Ta-oBina-app— Catblacamaii. 

■Waoon— Woccon. 

V^cnU— Tepecano. 

"Wacuq^ — u  Ixwiui . 

Vadobiuet— Waphitvl. 
"WaddapadacbEttlDtT-  Waddiipawjaliri. 
WtddliiftonBarbDiii-Wadlnglon  Harboc. 


W.dJuta  ti 
Wa^DDk-to 


len.  Wagaoluea.-Diilwiiciinha,  OtUva. 
■laanta-OHawa. 
iBtwagannt,  Ottam. 


WA-GE'KU-TE — W  ALA  W  ALA 


WighitamigT,  WuU 


w  Kriiiutiiwmiik;  -  Wukalomlca. 

Tigimtk-  WaKlD  k  hull. 

Wiclnga,  Vicloaa,  Wifloqe-Waelukhe. 

W^puhiK = Foies. 

W  woih  ici — Wokoawlmo]  Ik, 

Vi-Ui-lt-u-«en  -  Wag^lemoln. 
Wihuuu— OnlifaeanhB,  OCUfl-a. 

TlllHhU-'OKBKl-. 

Vibminka  -  Nayuhani  ke . 

ViluUiull-  Waha. 

-Waheh-Fo-Katab,  Vilu<h-7*kiiU-W&li|>ekuie. 

■WilLCltDih-WBtlala. 

■W»hcoot»-r' 


'ifik-Wuzhaibe 
'ah^T  koo-Ur- ' 


Ut-  WnJipvkuli^. 


W»U»jknii-        

-Wahk-sha'-he  da  -WHkchekli  Ikiksnchndii. 

■Wah-kiw-DH  Tmi-kab — WiLk  Inyaa  lankH. 

'Wakkenkuin  a-Wnhklskum. 

■WahW-Onfl  GrHti'le. 

Tahklunin.  VehkiaUnmi*,  Wah-kla-kiua.  Wahkla- 


WahKooTsy- 

K  litmiiic'han. 

yf^f^^d. 

ahkpa 

■WskkpikDta 

■WjkkpakoWan-W 

W.likp>  Uu.. 

Wahk-pato  M = Wall  [«tnn. 

Wabktoohook- 

Vnblniil  band 

Wahky«eiuM, 

-Wullawnlln. 

Wa-hlak-kAl'-k 

■•-WnblnkHl^. 

W(h-1>I-U=W 

W.h-llkM.'.« 

-Tifbattllflbal. 

Wabmi-dn  Tnckab  baDd-Olianha 

nsliH. 

Wah  milk  a-hah'  n^Mobsve. 

WaBna-Wakl 

Wikneokt-K  ikitat. 

w^i-h-l-a-ni 

WabpaakoDtali 

Wih-pa 

Wik'-p-  coo 

ta.  WabpuDDU  SiuQi 

W-uTp. 

SlDui,  Wall- 

a-ciHta=M'a)ipL'kiiu 

WHi-p-U...y- 

Wahpakoo-ta 

'w^pakioii!h''ai™ 

.Wakp. 

-Wn!ir.-k!1U> 

Wahpatoao  SI 

ax.  Wahpston.  Wall 

pa-miiB 

Wahpatt 


1,  Wahpay 


iQ-taji.  WahpaykoDti 


pay-to  wan-\Viihi«'»>n. 
Tahpeoonle  Wuhi^^kuu.'. 
Wahuerton,  Wab-pee-Un  Sloiu.  WahpfbtoDvan-^ 

Wah»kDotiTl,  Wabpgkatny,  Wakptkatl.  Vi-kpv 

WahpeloDEi.  Wal 


WaiJiwnoekiik 


_. „_.  waBp«tog«»ij— Wsb 

yattpeto  ijffai]  -Uoa  ->  Wu  k  h  petonWEi 
Wahpetonwam^-Wabpetoii, 
Wab  pi  mma-kiiik  -Wapei'— ■-■-• 
Wak'  pi'  kn-me '  konk-  Wa]j< 
"Wab  ra1-]ah=WBtlnbi. 
Tabaahiha.  Wabaaih— Oragu. 
Vab-ahBrr  -  Wakbabek. 
'Wtb-akom-Watbo, 
Vab-ri-Wakhibek. 
WabUnl-Mandsn. 

Wab-Uh-U-na,  WabtabtuH.  WahUbtaU,    Wlh- 
Ulk  U  ti,  Wab  tiieh-tab-tah<=Olii. 

Vib-M-pao-ab,  Wkb-W-ptp-l-Daft— Walopapliub. 


WabDpniBi— Waho  wpiun . 

■WahnMbaad-Khemniohaii. 

Wah-wa-ah'-tunf-ssc,  Tah-me-ab-taira— W< 

WahBOl-WowoL 

Wakaa-ake  ~  Wazharha. 

Wak  'U-ata  wc-okai-U  ~  T' 


Walaai.  Vaiam-'lima-WbiiD. 
WaiiJatpu-Caviise,  WsJlIatpuan  Fkmllj. 

Walkalfcum  -Aahkiakum. 
Waikiml-DauiK.ra  Wlntun. 


Waila&ii*'-  Carune. 

Waiamuik  ^  Wyoming, 

Wai-H  la-Shasta.. 

Walti'nkBi-Wann  BprinR  IndianB. 

Wail-lat-ptt=Cin-UBC. 

Waltakoja'ni  -  w  I  kcbajuni . 

WaiM»k=Yurak. 

Walwaiiikai  -  Wi  w  L-kae. 

WMlyt.t-V,'bboek. 

W«1aia=>U'iuTiaiba. 

Wi^aje— Ow^,  Ta.  Wiubaxb?. 

Wai  tar»lae« — WFihinshle, 

Wuii'aa  ailka(d'aa=WuMDksonlka«blka. 

Watouiok.  WajoDiik- Wyoming. 

W^nomno-Wftpumn?.. 

Wi-ka-lVi  - 


W^aUmakc,  WskanUmlkB— Wakaluoi 
Wakainn  -  Jl  ekad  ewagunitl^weTSWiDi 
Wakcoge=WB™igi.. 
Wa-keA'-Wftkiin. 
WakMdacU-Waksarhi. 


.^WabpetoiL 
*aai=rMiii«iil'FVt, 
^akiakomaH  Waki«mH=-Wabkl&kiua- 


Waki,  Wakoe^Waco. 
Wakokai-Wakokavl. 
Wa-kon'-ehi-n-Wnnlnklkl  karubada. 

WakmCa)''!  bul-Kbtnuiichaii. 

wlkM-wH™. 

WakiMhiwlKitoIfi  -  Wakoa  wlaHD)  (fe. 

WakoolHbiwek  -  Cbindec. 

Wa-kpa-a-tsD-wa-dao — Ojat 

Wak^ostai  -  Wahpekule, 

WakpitoD  ~  Wut  pwi  Ion  wan. 

Wakpaloo  Sakola,  Vak-pa;  ton— Wahpelon. 

Wak  pe-kl-ta.  Wak-pc-ka-ta-WabpekuU. 

Wak-pnUD  SaksU-WabpeloD. 

Wak  po'-kl-an.  WakpoUnTa-Wakpokin^n. 

WakHi  TDidieei  -  W  of^tnid^hi . 

Wa  ktoi'-qi    1  -kt'-ka-ia'-tca-da-  Wakchek  tiltkitf 

WaknluikE-Aii- Saint  Re^is. 

Wakuaheg-Foiifii. 

Waknta  band.  Wakn-ta.   Wakota'a  UM-Kbeo- 

Wak-wt-o't-ta-Don  -  We«. 
Wilacunmia.  Walanauwa. 
Walaltbinmi  -  WHlaTstnv  n  1 . 

Wi-lanah-Jemi^i. 
Walapal  kw«  =  Walai«l. 

W>laW«=JpmM. 

WaUnla,  Tal-»-WaUr-W>ll«w>llL 


TALEdA    OIJ    WOHAg WARRANAWANKOWoS 


pgli»-  -  Walcghauu  wob 


"WilipakatM  -  Wn  h  Dekii  Ui. 
WUti-kwi-tl-iwl-WaliR  Knakliitl. 
■WiTltaom  -  H  « 1i  nrnn  Itufli. 
Vftlku  Sknr  Pi  Vta- AEHlhtHura. 
Wftlkgn-Bhmhotii. 


Villa- WtU«-W 


Wilnul  Tilliw(~(lu-«KO"rniilns. 

WiJ  pBli  psE  BdiIhi,  Wtlptktt  BukM,  TalfslU- 

W^^rB.'&iI  piuu  -  Walp  i. 
W»ly<  pit  -  »  aln.  pst . 

VimuDi  =.  Wimlnucbe. 

VunuqiuHla-  WHmwqaeoc. 

WuBtwdlU-Womiu'lt. 
WuB-N-U'-nfrte.Wnblenlclu. 


Wwumk'k^^tnii-  W&Dunak  ev 


'Oaajl-Blcliory  !.«. 
tit--- 

„ -i 

Tmtam  -  w 


Wutftdun-  S«fl>un . 
WMg'-k«-H..wiin(.li. 


Ua-iM  -  Wnniiiklklkimch*- 
^ukiUnlkH  -  Wn  Imlollli  rn. 
DC-lu-Wnnnawiitha. 


,kj-W«omi.«;. 
ipiEbkonatU.  TtpthkoaMU, 


Wkpuiki.Wip«iiiklb4k,  Tkpua^tkllii'Bksii.Wk- 
liuund*,  Wipiniq'kjn-AbnnkJ. 

WiBiui  niMBlt  -  W  abnq  uami't . 
Wapucpah=Whl[F  Rhi'cooh-h  VUlngt'. 
ffuidi»'>  biDil.  WupMkBw'a   t11U(«,  Vi-pa->tai«, 
WipiUi>  =  Kiyiik6a. 

WaLtdnnci^UHkalumlL'u. 
WapitoDE.  Wtpa.tDaoe-Wntapptnn, 

WipaucVaniU.    WapmElikanttU,     Wapioctilini- 

Wapemiukiiik-H'iM  plkaml  kuok. 

VapfD  ocki^  Warn  puioAg  - 

Waplii(u,  WaplsEMi— WnpIJlDger. 
'ninpton,  WapplnKer. 
bar=Wanpeton. 

WapoKhooguta-  WBpakcinela. 

Wappannni^  WnpplngfT. 
W.ppatii  =  Atralati 

wIppSu^-Artiilali" 

Wippf  no  "-"v  )i "«  f  i  .Tva  i>pl  nsTL-  r . 
Wapplack,  Wippisei.  WapplDgei,  Wappla^.  Wtp 
pfiiBDl.  Wappinji,  WappinoM,  Wappinea,  Wap- 

Wappttune  -  Wall  (MiUin . 
Taptallmlu  -  V  aki  lua. 


Waqjlraiia*'  -  Kli  a  nlu 
Waqd]iD]i«ln  -  W  iik  hat 
Wa'-flrEmap-Wakemi 
Waqna-Uakhnu. 


nhaditulhlsbau. 


-to°-wa"  =  Wsh  pclOD. 

laraoa  >  N  nyM'aDnaukailTaiinah . 

icDDgyu,  waraniwaiuaugy.  War 

ranklnja,    Tarannankonp-WHrii 

•  fult,  Waiaakireag— Warmaqucoi'. 


WarbiffltaDui = WubieKBI "« 


■Wipaikkaotlu,     ..., 

WapakaoDtU.  WapakonakanEt-WapakfinelB. 
Wapakotah  -  Wa  h  iwlc  ii  u- . 
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Wai  nagls  poopl«= 

Warpm-ok-kuM-iv  nniitiakJM. 

Warkiaeiiiii,  WacklamuD-Walikiakam. 

Warkpayka-Uy-WahlwkUtB. 

WBrkpt»t'wawn  =  Wahi>«tiiii. 

Warm    Spring    iDdlani-TtalDO,    Warm    Spring 

Wuncr'i  Banch  Iiiillaai=A)riia  Coliente. 

WaronaBaoka-Wnninawcinkong. 

Watpaton-Walirflon. 

War-pn-kloiH,  WarpekaU.  WarpalraMy-Wahpe- 

Vtrpetaa,  War-po-ton-vaD,  War-p«-V*uu— Wah- 

wE^ii 


iorkt-W-f«. 


WAERANOKB — WA£a£a 


■iM->iiu<T»ki-  W'pvrfaaq  iieoc . 
eo  yike  -  VV 11  rnuJiUMif. 

_. .  _  .      Vsioli, 
WBrUnUludft— ToniuiiillB. 
WiTTsurODski — WamwirDiikcnis. 
WHUn-Osnge. 

Wtub*hU'*J[-Winbe.  Wnaitwhltaihl. 
Vu£  s'oikmd'^k-WHHor.ikiulilkB. 
Wtonbu.  Wauri-Onge. 
Wuibha-  Wh  iubcU. 
Wuiuiia-AwBni. 
Wiupelcant— W  UAnpoke  n  t. 


Wuqa-lf  ijl-  Wuedlnltazhl. 

VuluniB-V'     ' 
WubdU. 
Wuhakie'i 


OhwWi 


lu^OsBgf 


WuUkHk^Wnnhnkli 

Wuhlngton  Hirbor-f 
Va*hlU,  WuUttu-l 


ih]>sc»te,    WuhiKCiinU.  Vdh- 
'Wahpeton. 


VukD.  WMkopun.  WukHln.  W 
Wu-mil-  cha  ~  Wi  m  i )  cU! . 
Wa-*jik-b*  niks-tUnl-gs-Wnsab 
"'--    ■-  "TiMoluha— Ooige. 

....   "mIio,  Wnn'hsw, 
I— OuuDiuilni. 


Wuw»K»ming-  WauBwaitlmliig. 

W  uva^uilwlaliitiric  -  Wnlituahgunc  wlnlne  wug, 

Wu-  wi  V -Fim-nink  =•  WaUEVrnginilDg. 
Whmi.  Witi'ri-Wntttuga. 
WiuSp»lii,t«=Klowa. 

Ltupn — Will-  huiH?- 

itDCO"ni,  Witcid-pi-'Wachcanpn. 

lUbuuhTuh  -Wacbamnb  wejdi. 
■      -Wechlkhit. 


W.thlpl  i=Walpt. 
WitliUi-WaiKlL 


Wktsn,  Wit<ije=Wal«nffR, 
WauIuti-UU>. 

Wiitanu  -  WslopaplQKh . 

Wktntsn  -  WakpoBton  wan . 
T«B»-tfrm-  Wkiaaghl  kg. 
WatjcqanidD  -  Wnlspq  ueoMs'i 
W»l«  -ta-wi  -  W.i  uaghJ  ka. 


rat-toka. 


Valok. 


WattoocH-  Wilsuga. 
VathH— Wappo, 
WaiDtaU-Oto. 
Wau-ba-Dakta"  Abnaki. 
Vanliuli  Indlui- Wabash. 
Wanb-lab-aA-e-  Wabetbaie. 

>  M  askf^oD.  Sufwaimd  ogah  wlni  m 


^aaoh  -ta  °  TfiAn  h  ua 


WauBKcq-Wathtt-k. 
Waukaumikn.  WaukataniDiki 


WiD-tlt-aali-niadi-] 


'  aulatpu* — nayaae. 


Ttwah-Malilu.  Wljitu: 
Wawamle  -  W  yomlng. 


Wawpaootcmahi  ~  Wah  petim . 

Wanrijimck,  Wawrlfwlek-Notrtilirewiirk. 

Wanuh,  Waw-aaah-i-CKa^e. 
WawjachtBioka  -Wawjaclitolior. 

Wauui,  Wauwi.  WaiMsa— Waihair. 

Ta-Tftlil-Wnbavahl. 
Wara'blAiiiki-We*. 
Wayaaata-  CumniHqald, 
Wa  jraDdatB  -  H  utDn. 


WiTDQcbtanln  '  Wi^. 
W(rai]iikeke<>WHciintm 
WaynndalU,  Waynnilotli 
" —Wlaai. 


Wai-jam-suni  •>  wlam. 

Waiaia-Oiiage,  Wajha 
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WAZEzea>Wazhazha,  Wazhazhe. 

Waxaxhas,  Wasaxiea*  Wazhazha. 

Wa-zha'-zha-  Wazbazhe. 

Wa-iha-ihe  »  Osage. 

Wi'-Khese-ta^  Wezhinshte. 

Wa-si'-ya-ta  Fa-da'-nin*  Ankara. 

Wazijra  witcacta-Wanziah. 

Waziyztso  Wazhazha. 

Waz-za-ar-tar = Zaartar. 

Wanazifla»Wazhazha,  Wazhazhe. 

W'Banankee  »  Abnaki. 

Wdowo=»Ottawa. 

We-a-guf-ka-  Weoguf  ka. 

Weah-^-Wea. 

Weakaotd-  Khemnichan. 

Wealds = We  woka. 

Wealutingi- W  yal  using. 

Wealuakingtown—  Wyal  using. 

Weandots = Hu  ron . 

Weanohronont-a  Wenrohronon. 

Weashkimek  -  Eak  i  mo. 

Weatange  »  Weataug. 

Weathertfield  Indians  »  Pyquaug. 

Weatog  »  Weataug. 

Weatsa-he-wa — Watsagh  i  ka. 

Weaus.  Weaws-Wea. 

Weber  River  Tatas,  Weber  TFtes<-Cumumbah. 

WebingB»  Winnebago. 

Webinoche.  Webinoohe  TFtahs,   Webrinoches- Wi- 

minuche. 
Wecamses— Wicocomoco. 
Wecapaug»  Wekapaug. 
Wecco*s=Waco. 
Wechagaskas=  Wessagusset. 
We-che-ap-pe-nah= Itscheabine. 
«7echigit-Wichiklk. 
We-chil-la,  We-chUlla»Waliki1a. 
Wechkentowoons=>Mechkeiitow(>on. 
Wech-pecs,  Wech-pecks,  Weoh-peks-Yurok. 
Weohquae«keck«  Weoquaesguek. 
We-ohninmies=- Wikchamni. 
Weckquaesgeek.    Weekqnaesgok,    Weckqoaskeck, 

Weokqnesicks,  Wecks^Wecquaesgeck. 
Wecoka=»Wewoka. 
Wecos-Waco. 

Weeah.  Weea's.  Weeaws-Wea, 
Weechagaskas= Wessaguaset. 
We«co=-Waco. 

Weecockcogee»  Witblacoocbec. 
Weeds  «Wea. 
Wee-ka-nahs="Tfl09. 
Wee-kee-moch,  eekenoch—Wikeno. 
We'-eko«Waco. 
Weektumkas"  Wetumpka. 
Weelacksels^  Wailaksol . 
Weelhick  Tbappek=>Scliocnbrunn. 
Weeminuche^  wiminuchc. 
Weendegoag"  Weendigo. 
Weeneet— Winyaw. 
Weeokeet  ™  We  woka. 
Weepers=>As»;iniboin,  Coaque. 
Weepo-Wipho. 
Weepomeokes=>  Weai>emeoc. 
Weequakat=  Waquoit. 
Weesagascosett  ■=»  Wc^sagusset. 
Wee  8hotch»Wishoflk. 
Wee-tain-ka>=  Weturapka. 
Weetemore  =■  Pocas.se  t. 
WeeUe-toch=-Oetlitk. 
Weetomkeet,       Weetumkns,       Weetompkeei- We- 

tumpka. 
Weewaikun^-Wiwcakam. 
Weewenocks  =»  We  w  enoc . 
Weewok—WJweakam. 
Wee-yot=Wivat. 
Wegegl=Wejegi. 
We  ruf  car = Weoguf  ka. 
We  nee  skeu  (chien )  —  Heviqsnipahis. 
Webtak«Wiatiac. 
Weh-ta-mich»  Klimmim. 
Wehn-qua=Wetlko. 
Weicbaka-Ougrin = Wak  hakukdbin. 
Weitchpec-WeitMpus,  Yurok. 
Weithspek<=-Yurok. 
Weitle  toch»OetIitk. 
Weits-pek- Yurok. 
Weji-gi-Wejegi. 
Wql«»cte™Wezhinshte. 
Wekisa,  Wekivas,  We-Uwa-Wikaitblako. 


Weko.  Weka.  Wdrosh-Waco. 

Welakamika- Welagamika. 

We-la-poth  -  Tse  wenaldi  ng. 

Welasatnx  s-  Wolasatux. 

We-la-tah=-  Picuris. 

Welch»Whitc  Indiana. 

Welsh  Bearded  Indians  "-Welsh  Indians. 

Welsh  Indians»Hopi,  White  Indians. 

Welwashxe'ni—Welwashkeni. 

Wemalche,  We-meleheS'-Wimilchi. 

Wemenuche,  Wemenntche  TXtahs—Wiminuchc. 

We-measouret ->  M  issou  rl . 

Wemiamik^Miami. 

We-mil-ehe»WimiIchi. 

Wemintheew«  Munsee. 

We-mol-ches-Wimilchi. 

Wenango — Venango. 

Wenatcna.  Wenatshapam,  Wenatahapan,  Wenatahe- 

Wpom— Wenatchi. 
enaomeew— Unami. 
Wendats—  H  uron. 
Weneaw,  Wenee— Winyaw. 
We-ne-mua  Huenemc. 
Wenimisset — Wen  im  esHet 
Weningo,  Weningo  Town»Venango. 
Wenota  Yangna, 
Wenrio — Ouen  rio. 
Wenro  =■  Wen  rob  ronon . 
Wennhtoko  wok  «  Nan  ticokc. 
WeoclcM>ckwillaciim  »  Smac  kshop. 
We-o-haw=»Wiyahawlr. 
Weoka—Wewoka. 
Weoming— Wyoming. 
Weopomeiok,  Weopomeokea— Weapemcoc. 
Wepawaags«  Ptiugusset. 
Weperigoneiawek— Weperigweia. 
Weqoadn'ach  1- Wcchquadnacb. 
Weqna-esgecks— Wec<iuaesgeek. 
Wequapaug,  Weauapauook— Wekapaug. 
Weqnehacnke — Wappi  nger. 
Weqnetank  -  Wechq  uetank. 
Werawocomoco,     Werowcomoco,     W^wooomlcoa, 

Werowocomoco — Werowacomoco. 
Wte'i  e'nikaci'xa*- Wesaenikashika. 
Wesagoscasit,  wesagnseos— Wessaguaset. 
Wesakam«  Weshacum. 
W8s'&  nikaci^ga-Shoshoni. 
Wesegusqoaset^  Wessagusset 
Weshakim.  Weshakom— Weshacum. 
Wesh-ham-Tlakluit. 

Weskeskek,  Wesqaeeqaeck<-Wecquaesgeek. 
Wessas^cns.Wessagusqoasset.Wessagiissett— Wes- 

sagusset. 
Wesselowskoje  <=-  Veselof.ski. 
Westaagustus»  Wessaguaset. 
West  Congeeto.  West  Congeta,  West  Oongeto,  West 

Cooncheto^Conchachiton. 
Westenhook  =  Westcnhuck. 
Western  Dog  ribbed  Indians-Tsantieottinc. 
Western  Indians  =>  Creeks. 
Western  Mackenzie  Innuit— Kangmaligmiut 
Western  Shoshones^Shoshoko. 
Western  Sioux —Teton. 
Western  Snakes  ^Wlhinasht. 
West  Imongalasha»Imongalasha. 
West  Yaso,  West  Yaxoo- Yazoo. 
We'-tuala-kuin  <-Sandia. 
Wetahatox-  Kiowa. 
Wetankni»Warm  Spring  Indiana. 
Wetapahato—  Kiowa. 
WetCa-Witchah. 
Wetc«a«>'=»  Weichon. 
Wetch-pec.  Wetch-peck-> Yurok. 
We- te-pi-ha'to  »  K  iowa. 
Wetersoon — A  mahaml . 
We-t'hla-ellakwin-San  Felipe. 
Wethoecuchytalofa—  Withlacoocheetalofa. 
Wetopahata  <=  K  io  wa. 
Wetqnescheck  =-  Wecquaeageek. 
WetsagowAo' = Wetsagua. 
Wetshlpwcyanah— Cblpewyan. 
WettapnatO'"  Kiowa. 
We-tum-can,  Wetamka,  Wetomkee,  Wetompkees— 

Wc'tumpka. 
We-wai  ai-kai »  Wi wekac. 
We-wai-ai-kom  »  Wi  weakam. 
We'  wamasq-Em=>Wewamaskem. 
Wc-wark-ka=>  Wi  wekae. 
We- wark-kom  »  W  i  weakam . 
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Weway-ft-kay— Wiwekae. 

Weway-a-kmn = Wi  weakam . 

We-way-a-ky=Wiwekae. 

Wewecnkainni"*  Weskarini. 

WeweenockB,  Wewenocks— Wewenoc. 

We-wi-ca-ia= Kainah. 

Wewoak-har,  Wewoakkan.  Wewoakkar,  Wewoak- 

karWockoy,  We-wo-cau,  Wewoko— Wcwoka. 
Wewoonock— NVewenoc. 
We  yAn'—Weyon. 
Weyandotts  »  H 11  ron . 
Weyat—  Wishosk. 
Wey-eh-hoo—Yehuh. 
Weyet—WishoHk. 
Weyoming— Wyomlnjf . 
Weyondotts  »  H  u  ron . 
We-yot-Wiyat. 
Whaeoe«Waco. 
Whalatt«Hwotat. 
Whampinagret—  Wampanoag. 
Wha-pa-ka-taht=*  Wabpekute. 
WhapetonB — Wah  peton . 
Whaah-to-na-ton= Kh  waishtunnetunne. 
Whatatt»Hwotut. 
Whatog:a=i  Watauga. 
Wheelappa.  Wheelappen—Willopah. 
Wheelcattas=°  Whilkut. 
Whe-el-po,  Whe-eI-poo«=Colvillc. 
Whetstone  ooontry^Wabaquasset. 
Whil-a^pah  -  W  i  1  lopah. 
Whill  Wcta=CoonIac. 
Whinega»Huna. 
Whippanapt»  Abnaki. 
Whirlpool = Wil  lopah. 
Whishkah»WhiHkah. 
Whish-ten-eh-ten=  Kh  waishtunnetunne. 
Whisklaleitoh»  Kittizoo. 
Whistanathi»  Khwaishtunnetunne. 
White  Apple  VUlaffe^White  Apple. 
White  Bearded  Iiiaiani= White  Indians. 
White  Bird  Nea  Percef^Lamtama. 
White  Gap  Sioux  =>\Vhite  Cap  Indians. 
White  Clay = White  Earth. 
White  Eagle-Khuya. 
White  Earth  band^Gawababiganikak. 
White  Fish  Indians = A ttikamegue. 
White-Ooose  Eskimos— Kaiigormiut. 
White  Oroond-lkanhatki. 
White  Hair's  band»l*ahatsi. 
White  Indians— Menominee,  Hopi. 
White  Knlves-Tussawehe. 
White  Pani,  White  Pania=  Pawnee. 
White  People=Stoara  Ohimnl. 
White  Pueblo— Nabatutuei. 
White  River   Indians^Klikitat.   Niskap.    Skopa- 

mish.  Hmulknmish. 
White  Salmon  Indians==Chilluckkitte<]uaw. 
White  towns^Taluainikagi. 
Whittnmke— Wetumpka. 
Whiwnnai  =  Hopi. 

Whonkenteaes,Whonkentie8=Whonkentia. 
Whonnoch.  Whonock— Wharnock. 
Whull-e-mooch = Sal  ish . 
Whulwhaipam.  Wholwhypnm— Klikitat. 
Whyack=Wyah. 
Wiahtanah— Waweatenon. 
Wi'-ah  t6n-oon'-gi-Wea. 
Wialetpum— Cayuse. 
Wialosing,  Wiaiusing— Wyalusing. 
Wiandotts  =>  1 1 11  ron. 
Wiapes— Quanaw. 
Wiatanons= \Vea. 
Wiatiacks- Wiatiac. 
Wiaut-Wea. 
Wibisnuche=Wiminuche. 
Wi  bu'  ka  pa  «^  Mohave. 
Wiccakaw= Wakokay  i. 
Wic-chum-nee— Wikchanini. 
Wiccomines = W  ioocomoco. 
Wicguaesgeck—  Wecquaespeek. 
Wich-a-chim-ne=Wikchamni. 
Wichagashas.  WichagnscTisset=»We8sagU88ct. 
Wichcgati-Wichikik. 
Wichetahs.  Wichetas- Wichita. 
Wi'-chi-kik=Wochikhit. 
Wichiyela=  Van  kton. 
Wichumnies—Wikchamni. 
Wich-sis-Wakhshek. 
Wi6iyela-Yankton. 


Wickabang-  Wekapaugr. 

Wickagiock=-Wiekagjoc. 

Wick-ajf  ook- Wickaninniah. 

Wiekerscreek,  Wickeneereeke,  Wiekeisheek,  Wiekea- 

keok — Wecquaesgeek. 
WickinniniBh«>  WickaninniRh. 
Wickqoaskeok.  WiekwaBkeek«Wf?cqiuu»geek. 
Wico=Waeo. 

Wicokowinwa,  Wi-co-ko  wun-wii— Wiahoko. 
Wicomaw=»  Waccamaw. 

Wieomese,  Wicomease,  Wieomlek^Wicooomooo. 
Wicomocons = Seco  wocomoco. 
Wicomocos — Wicocomoco. 
Wicosels-  Wai  kosel . 

Wicquaesgeckers,  Wieqaaakaka— Wecquaeweek. 
Wi'oxam-Tlakluit.  ^^ 

Widshiitikapa— Maricopa,  Papogo,  Pima. 
Wt'dvtt^Ditsakana. 
Wiechquaeskeek,    Wieehqaaesqnaek,    Wieehqias- 

keck.  Wieokquaeskeeke—  WecquaesKeek. 
Wiekagjocks-Wiekagjoc. 
Wiequaeskeck,  Wiequaskeek—WecauaefiKeek. 
Wighalooaen.   Wighaloaaeon*    Wicnal<nuiB«>  Wya- 

1  using. 
Wiffhcoeomicoea,     Wighooeomoeo,     Wighmmocai. 

wighcomogos.  Wighooomooo  — Wioocomooa 
Wighqoaeskeek-"  Wecquaesgeek. 
Wigomaw = Waccamaw. 
Wihaloosing  «  W  yal  using. 
Wihinagut.  Wihinast-Wihinaaht. 
Wi-ic'-ap-i-nah — 1  tscheabi  ne. 
Wikachomnis— Wikchamni. 
Wikagyl  -  Wecquaesgeek. 
Wi-kai-lako^W^kaithlako. 
Wi  KainMocs==Waikenmuk. 
Wikanee=Wikcno. 
Wlk-€hnm-ni-  Wikchamni. 
Wikeinoh«Wikeuo. 
Wi'ko=-Waco. 

WilE'datenda-Wikoktenok. 
Wlk-'sach-i^Waksachi. 
Wik-tcham'-ne.  Wiktahftm'ni- Wikchamni. 
Wi'-ktt=Waro. 

Wikuedo-wininiwak.  Wikuadmik— Wequadong. 
Wikunh-Wikorzh. 

Wi'kwadonk,  Wikwed,  Wikwedoac- Wequadoof. 
Wi  Lackees,  WilacU-Wailaki. 
Wi-lak-sel»  Wailaksel. 
Wilamlcy-  Wetuuipka. 
Wflana-Picuris. 
Wi-la-pusch>«Tsewenalding. 
Wiiatsa'  kwe — Qkyyotews. 
Wild  Oat-Koakot«ilgi. 
Wild  Oreeks-SeminoTe. 
Wilde  Ooyotes»Navaho. 
Wildlucit-Wyalusing. 
Wild  Nation  ^Ettchaottinc. 
Wild  Oats.  Nation  of  the.  Wild  Rice,  Wad  Xtee  Ia^ 

ers,  Wild  Rice  Men— Menominee. 
Wilfa  Ampafa  amun— Twana. 
Wi'-li-gi,  Wi'-U-gi-i'-San  Felipe. 
Wili  idshapa»  Mohave. 
WiU'yi-WillMtown. 
Willaoum — Smac  kshop. 
Willamette  Palls  Indiana^-Clowwewalla. 
Willamette  tribe— Cathlacumup. 
Willamette  Tumwater  band,  Wulammatto  ladJaas- 

Clowwewalla. 
Willamotki  titavan-Willewah. 
WiUa-noucha-taiofa— Willanoucha. 
WUlapah-Willopah. 
Willem-Willi. 
Willenoh-Willopah. 
WUletpos  =•  Cay  uae. 
Willhametts^Clowwewalla. 
Willie = Willi. 
Willhiis- Illinois. 
Willow  Greek  Indians— Lowhim. 
WUsT.- Will's  Town. 
Wi-ma=Mima). 
WimUches-Wimilchi. 
Wiminanches.  Wiminanuehes — Wi m Inuche. 
Wimosas= YamaKce. 
Winatshipum  -  Wenatchi. 
Winbiegilg- Winnebago. 
Wind-Ilutalgalgi. 

Win-de-wer-rean-toon— Mdewakanton. 
Wind  Family- Hutalgalgi. 
Windigos-Weendigo. 


WIND  PEOPLE — WOSOOPOM 


Wisdi.  Tovo  Df  U>e-P[iiawiin. 
WliidioiLKUuu^llMlutili. 

WlnabigD.  Winabigoa,  Tiotbicok-  WiBcpigoHk- 

VlstHiBit-  Winn  iRlmmet. 
WlDiUilM-HlilaUn. 
WlnnJow— iiecntBa . 
Wtneii-Wlnyaw. 

WingifidKOB,    WnfUuUcal,   Wlnilliuu.    Wlaffl- 
nu-9eootnn. 


WinliainltrwiDiunMt.  WtnUasit-V 


WloDislmineL 


WinnubKod,  WinDU-Il-Wlhlniulit. 
Wmncbufr.    Wlnncbtcei,  Vbm«buou. 

hKon,  WI«iiBli»£o«,Ttiiinb»jiif,  Win! 

Wbinelana  -  W 1  n  1 1  cIm  kd. 
WlnneblgHliUi  -■Wiiiiivbv)(cnhL*]iiwlnku 


lUlipac— W 1 II II  i;l>ii)((i. 

Tlnolliinic  -  W  lunebago. 

WtnntbSMUlil  Uka  {bud)  -WlunebuBcehliihiwI 


Winni 

.,      it-wil 

-WIlihiashL 
Wlunebago. 


Winyo-Win 

Vlgniju,  Wiomi^— WyonUntt. 
WlondA- Huron. 


WIppuupt—  A  L 

^'^nubo,  Wlqiu«kKk-Wecquaefl(K*i'^ 


Wiiluui-Tliiklult. 


WlmtBMt-  WMnutumet 


Wltah£wi#sti-  PitBhsUL-n 

ViUngSiul-  Mcrnino9. 
WI'-Ui*b»,Wl(»pii1»«l,  Wi't»pUiii'  tn,WiUpitB- 


Witch-I-U«l,    WitaihiU,     WltcJieti 

TltaUtan-Wluliiea. 
Witi<>T«>plu  "  I  )ticli<»l>lne. 


WithchateB-WlchlCii.. 
mtbBDC-Ban-Rana  Ai  __. 
WltUuvU'sD  ~  1 1 1  in  ni  H. 
""■■--».  Wltowpi,  W-  — 
•ebuk.Wlttjap 

,-Wicijii. 


Ji-^la-yi 


WlnoEo-TMirkum. 


Vaulnl'em-DllwkHIm. 
Wlnnm — Wi  wiyikAin . 
Wl->2->l-kEl  -  W I  noksu . 


Wiwiq 'u  -  Wi  wckae. 
Wlsl-koiii — W  iwuikiuii. 
Whni,kB-Wi'W(ikii. 
W  ly»ndgta = 1 1  iirini. 

Wltoo-iJth»hl-lk 


I,  Wuhlctukook^.1 


WBucbquotoakokc-  Westeub 


Wgk-«Mb-i — WakBtcbJ. 
Wokokiv— Wskoksyl 
Wolipi-Walpi 

Woif-Miihlran,  J"    '" " 

Wolfra--    

Wolfln _      .. 

Wolf  PHple-HnnililnksgaKbe. 


Woll-pii  pe=W 
Wolpl-Walpt, 
ur^iA.fnii  -  u'ftii 


Wnmui  beltwr  bud-Tunuylefg  Bum]. 
Wom«i-o-»£ii  OtM-Wtminnphe. 
Won..iior=Wtnenoc. 

Vampaiiaogn,  Wsmpuiosc.  Wonpontui— Wam- 


Wo'Di-to-iuhiic-. 


WDDden'Ilpi--Tll!^Kit. 

WcDd  Ind[uii=Ni>pcinlIu:,  Nuchwu 

VoDd'p^plg-  lUnkutchin. 
Wood  Slonoyi-TwliantiigB. 
WsopsUi't  »Wi)hk|>otHlt. 

WoouUlIu  -  Ckl  llUD. 
Woo-welU-Wnnol. 
Wopdnff* — I'tLORDnet. 
WoqpoUlt— W'llLlfpoult. 

Wornq*,  Wo-nl-ij(-PotnwatoinI, 

Worm  Pioplo-  rik^^imiliiiiitkB. 

WoH  Q  pom  =  \\'&9CO, 
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W08-80SH-E — YABIPAfYB 
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Wot-MMh-6— Osage. 
Wo'tapio— Wutapitu 
Wo'-tko=-Wotkalgl. 
Wooftchita  »  Ouacnit&. 
WowenockB — We  wenoc. 
Wowocau«  We  woka. 
Wowolasi-Wolasl. 
WSzoa'  mit— Wohnamis. 
WoyminTp  Woyvmoth— Wyoming. 
WraogellBay—  Kuiukuk. 
Wrole  AUey^Molala. 
Wr^^keisoWailaki. 
W.  8oUoiu»Teton. 
Wtha' nita-Shallattoo. 
W'tawai-Ottawa.  / 

Wa'cketin-WiLshketan. 
Wiih'  ti  pi  u-Wutapiu. 
WuM-ffl-pU'-E- Wuituthlaa.  ^ 
Wakaxe'ni-  Wukakeni. 
Wakc£ainni«  Wikchamni. 
Wakhqaaatenaak»Wechquadnach. 
Wuk-a'-che- Waksachi. 
WuOMtiik'-wi^-Malecite. 
Wulx— Shasta,  Upper  Takelma. 
Wonalaohtigo  »  Unalachtigo. 
Wan-a-mao-a'i  band— Winnemucca's  Band. 
Won-a-mao-a*!  (the  Second)  band—Kuyuidika. 
Wonanineeh— Uiiami. 
WnnnaehowatnckovofB, 
Wunnashowatuckoog. 
WA-ta^- Osage. 
Wfishq^a  Wuthram. 
Wafthqfixni-n{bn-Tlakliiit. 
Washuum— W  ishraxn. 
Wn-flo'-ko  -  Wishoko. 
Wut-at-Hwotat. 
Wnte'-elit,  Wute'en-Cherinak.  x 
Wutsta'-Bellabella. 
Wu'turen— Chorinak. 
WTachtenot,  Wyahtinaws-Wea. 
Wyalouainc ,  Wyalncing— Wyalaaing. 
Wyam-Wlam. 
Wyaming— Wyoming. 
Wy-am-pamt ,  w  yampaw — Wiam. 
Wyandote.  Wyandotte— Huron. 
Wyandot  Town— Junundat. 
Wyandotti-  Huron. 
Wyantannek—  Wyantenuc. 
Wyantenock— Weantinock. 
Wyantenuck«  Wyantenuc. 
Wyapee— Quapaw. 
Wyatanoni  =-  Wea. 
Wyatlack-Wiatiac. 


Wnnnaahowataekqnt— 


Wybttsing— Wyaluaing. 
Wyckericr 


^keracreeke— Wecquaesgeek. 
Wydeee-Waltlas. 

Wycomes,  Wvoomesea— Wicocomoco. 
WyeacktenacD— Wea. 
Wyeok— Wa  wyachtonoc. 
Wy-eilat— Cayuse. 
Wye-Lackees-Wailaki. 
Wyeluting— Wyal  using. 
Wykenae-Wikeno. 

Wylaohies.  WylacUes.  Wy-laks-Wailaki. 
Wylucing,  WVlusink— Wyalufdng. 
Wyniawi— Win  yaw. 
Wynoochee — Wenatchi. 
Wy-noot-che — Wenatch  i . 
Wyoetami="Wea. 
Wyofuaing^  W  yalusing. 

Wyomen,  Wyomiii,  Wyomink,  Wyomiah— Wyoming. 
Wyondats,  Wy ondotts — H  uron . 
Wyqaaesqnec— Wecquaesgeek. 

Zabotig.  Xabotaos=*Tano. 
Xacatin— Soucatino. 
Xacona,  Xacono— Jacona. 
Xaeter=Haeser. 
Xa'exaet-China  Hat. 
Xafinia'tC"' Agua  Caliente. 
Xa-he-ta'-no  -<-  Apache. 
Xai'ma  aranjnia't— Gomecrudo. 
Xaima'me^  Cotonam. 
Xa'ina=Haena. 
Xa-iala'=HaiMla.  Kitamat 
Xak  nnwii'^Hukanuwu. 
Xaiay-Zufii. 
Ximanid  =>  Ha  wmanao. 
Xamunanuo — Xam  unambe. 


XanllEi'iaU-Kiaope. 
XanxxBwd'i — Hanenewedl. 
Xangopany — Slion^opovi . 
Zapet,  Za|>ieB— Hape& 
Zapira— Xapida. 
Xaqoa— Xagua. 

Xaqoenira— Harahey.  Quivim. 
Xanun— Xarame. 


Xaratunnmanka-  Pawnee. 

Xaray— Zofii. 

Xaalindla— Haslinding. 

Zatol-Xatoe. 

Xatokwiwa-  Wintun . 

ZauM-Chaui. 

Zawabapay — WalapaL 

Z&'xamatMt-  Hahamataea. 

Zax'eqt-Kakekt. 

Xe(  koan— Hehlkoan. 

Zemet.  xemM.  Zemia— Jemez. 

Zenopoe '=- Genobe  y . 

Zeros— Kereaan  Family. 

Xharame — Xarame. 

Zhiahoam,  Thiahftan— Siayuan. 

Ziaba— Hiabu. 

ZicariUas-Jicartlla. 

Zi^an— Siaguan. 

Zhames— Si  jame. 

Zuenos,  Zileaos— Qlla  Apache. 

Zimena,  Zimera— Galiateo. 

Ziomato— Piamato. 

Zipaolabi-Shipaulovi. 

Ziicaoa- Xisca. 

Zixame— Sijame. 

Zooomes— Jocomes. 

Zoe'zoe — Koikoi . 

ZoiOknt-Whilkut. 

Zommapari— Shongopovi. 

Zomoks — Comox . 

Zonalua — Yonalufl. 

Zongopabi,   Zongopani,    Zongopaui,  Z«iigeps^< 

Shongopovi. 
Zonoldi^— Sonoita. 
Zonssdia- Honsading. 
Zoqle'dl-HokedL 
Zoogopavi— ShonffopoTi. 
Zoomanes- Tawenaah. 
Zowfinkiit-  Howungknt. 
Zo'qralas,  Zoyiles— Hosralaa. 
Zptunos  Xanssos- Manao. 
Zoacatino— Soacatino. 
Zu'A^ii  InagaM-Skedans. 
^ii'a^i-nao— Hutsnu  wu. 
Zoala.  Zoalla- Cheraw. 
Zn^tnitian- Quamlclian. 
Zoanes- Huanes. 
Znco,  Znon— Shukn. 
^odes— Hwates. 

Zoikaiyazen— Huikuayaken. 

Zomanaa,  Zomanes,  ZnmaHaa,  Zomas,  Tsaawi 

Tawehash. 
Zom^tcam- Tepecano. 
Zomiezen— Comiaken. 
Zomtaspe-Nawiti. 
Zumunaumbe — Xamonambe. 
Zomapamf,  Zomapani— Sbongt^wvl. 
Zuqua — Xugua. 
Zuts!  hit  t<n-Kuti«hfttan. 
Zatslnuwu'— Hutanuwu. 
z-vl'tz  'Atkawfii  -  Huthutkawedl. 
^wa'zots— Wharhoota. 

Ya*-Yafigt8aa. 

YiPcali*-  Umpqua. 

YaM'z'aqEmai— YaaUiakemae. 

Yia'kiml-  Yakima. 

Ya-atxe— San  Marcos. 

Yabapaii.  Yab^oias,  Tablpaaaa,  Tahipal-Tarapa 

YtbipaiOaiuaU-Paiute. 

YablpaiXuoa-Oraibi. 

Yabipais— Yavapai. 

Yabipais  Oueroooiaohsa— Cnercomache. 

Yabipais  Jabesoa- Havaaapai. 

Yabipais  Lipan— Linan. 

Yabipais  Nabajay— Navaho. 

Yabipais  Natage— Kiowa  Apache. 

Yabipais  Teioa— Tejoa. 

Yabipaiye,  Yabipay,  TaUflas- Yavapai. 
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Tftoaaws,  Taeamaws— Yakima. 

Yacawt «  Makah. 

Yacco— Aconia. 

YacliachainnM— YachikamnL 

Yachakeeneet— Ditsakana. 

Yaohchainnet->Yachikamni. 

Yach'ergamnt — Yacherk. 

Yachie«»Tcra8. 

YacliimeM= Yachikamni. 

Yachimiehas— Chitimacha. 

Yachon,  Yaohoox'- Yazoo. 

YachtBhil'affamlut-  Yakchilak. 

Yackaman,  X  ackamawB,  Yaokaws,  Yackixnaa— Yak- 

imn. 
Yaco— Acoma. 
Yacomana — Yakima. 

Yacona  Indiana,  Yacone,  Yaeosa— Yaquina. 
Yaoovanea-"  Yojuane. 
Yactache=-  Yatasi. 

Y£-ca.  Ya-cn-m^  )iinn<— Chemetmme. 
Yaoomi—  Yacomui. 
Ya'dAt-'Yadiia. 
Yaeflamnea»  YuHumnc. 
Yi'gAn=-Yagun. 
Yagnetaito  -n'a  genechi  to. 
Yagochaano^echti^ODondaKa. 
Yaniaiechitona,  Yaffaeneaohito— Yagenechito. 
Yr-ha-Yahalgi. 
Yahate,  Yahata—Yahach. 
Yah-bay-paieah— Yavapai. 
YahkuUti-Yakutat. 
Ya'hlahaimab*&httt&lba<-Tao6. 
Yahmayo = Yuma. 
Yah-ni£-kaba«  Ataakut. 
Yahooahkin,  Yahooakin,  Yahooakin  Snakaa— Yahn- 

skin. 
Yahowa»Iowa. 
Yah-quo-nah  <-  Yaquina. 
Yahrungwaeo—  Yoroon  wago. 
Yahahoo— Yazoo. 

Yah-ahoota.  Yahahntea— Chemetunne. 
Yahweakwiooae— Yukweaki  wiooae. 
Yah-wil-chin-ne  =>  Yawilchinc. 
Ya-ideito«Molalu. 
Yainakahi,  Yalnakakni— Yanekj). 
Yaia»£vei8h. 
Yaiumui— Yuaumnc. 

Yakamaa,  Yakaniaa,  Yakemaa.  Yakcnia— Yakima. 
Yaket-ahno-klatak-makanay,  Yi'k'at  aqUnuqtla'at 

aqkta'ma'kinik-Akanekunik. 
Ya-ki-aa^Yokaia. 
Yakimaw™  Yakima. 
Yakka=-Yaka. 
Ya'kla'naa—  Yaku-lanas. 
Ya'kokon  ka'pai»Karankawa. 
Yakon,  Yakona,  Yakonak,  Yakone->  Yaquina. 
Yak-'da't-Yakutat. 
Ya-i[<in'-ni-ine'  ^iinnX— Yaquimi. 
Yakutatakoe— Yakutat. 
YakutakaUtnik.  Yakutakelignik-Tutago. 
Yakweakwiooae  «  Yu  k  weak  w  ioo«e. 
Y&kwu  L«nnaa»  Yaku-lanas. 
Yak-7-you—  Yukweak  wiooee. 
Yalaaa— Yazoo. 
Yalchednnea = Al  chedoma. 
Yale-Shilckuatl. 
Yaleaunmea,  Yaleaanmi^Yosnnme. 
Yalipaya  =>  Yavapai . 
YaUaahee,  Yaltaaae-YataaL 
Yama—Yuma. 
Yama9ea— Yamasce. 
Yamagaa=>  Mohave. 
Yamaf^took-o  Yamako. 
Yamigab— Mohave. 
Yamakni^Warm  Spring  Indians. 
Yamaa,  Yamaaea,  Yamaaaalgi,  Yiniiiiaoa,Yaniiiia«a, 

Yamani »  Yamasee. 
Yamaya«  Mohave. 
Yameaee  «  Yamasee. 
Yamhareek^-  Ditflakana. 
Yam-HiU-Yamel. 
Yamkallie=>YonkaIla. 
YamkaUv=  Kalapooian  Family,  Yonkalla. 
YamlocUock  =-  Tarn  ule  ko. 
Yammacrana,  Yammacraw— Yamacraw. 
Yammaaaeea.Yammonaee.Yammoaeea.Yaininc 

Yamasee. 
Yam-mu's  »  Yam  moHtu  wi  wagai  ya. 
Yamoiaeet,  Yamoasaea— Yamasee. 


Tampah— Comanche. 

Yam  Pah-TXtea— Yampa. 

Ya'mpaini«  Comanche. 

Yam-pdU  b»  Yavapai. 

Yampai-rl'kani-"  Comanche. 

Yampaia,  Yampaoa— Yavapai. 

Yamparaok,  Yamparakaa,  xamparecks,  Yamparae- 

kaa,  Yamparieaa,  Yam'pari'ka'-Ditsakana. 
Yampaa— Yavapai. 

Yam-pa-aa-caa,  xampaUka« Ditsakana. 
Yampatiek-ara— Yampa. 
Yampaxioaa-»  Ditsakana. 
Yampay — Yavapai. 
Yampequawa  »  Umpqua. 
Yamparaok,  Yamperethka,  Yam-p«r-rikaa,  Yam-pa- 

ao-eoes — Di  tsakana. 
Yamp'-ham-ba-San  Crist6bal. 
Yam]A,  Yampiaa— Yavapai. 
Yampirica,  Yam-pi-rio-coaa— Ditsakana. 
Yampi  Utea,  Yamp-Pah-TXtaha— Yampa. 
Yanabi— Ay  anabi. 
Yanckton— Yankton. 
Yanotannaa—Yanktonai. 
Yancton«  Yankton. 
Yanctonaia-"  Yanktonai. 
Yanotonaa  »■  Yankton . 
Yanctoneea— Yan  ktonai. 
Yanctom — Yan  kton . 
Yanotonie.  Yanotonnaia— Yanktonai. 
Yanotonnaia  Gutheada—Pabaksa. 
Yanctona,  Yanetonwaa,  Yanetorinaaa,  Yanetowah^ 

Yankton. 
Yanehaa-Ton  kawa. 
Yaneton,  Yanetonir— Yankton. 
Yanga.  Yang-ka— Yangna. 
Yangtona  Annah— Yanktonai. 
Yanreye-r6no— Mohawk. 
Yanioaeaves— Yamasee. 
Yankamaa— Yakima. 

Yanka-tans,  Yanktau-Siooz,  Tank  toan-« Yankton. 
Yanktoanan,  Yanktoanona— Yanktonai. 
Yankton  »-Brul6. 
Yanktona,  Yankton  AknA,  Yankton  Ahnah,  Tank- 

ton-aiaa,  Yaaktonaia,  Yanktonaaa,  Yaak-ton-eaa— 

Yanktonai. 
Yanktonca— Yankton. 
Yanktoniana,  Yanktoniaa-Sioux,  Yanktoniea,  Yank- 

tonnan,  Yanktonnaa=- Yan  ktonai. 
Yank-ton  (of  the  north  or  plaina) —Upper  Yank- 
tonai. 
Yanktona»Yankton. 

Yanktona  Ahna,  Yanktona  Ahnah— Yanktonai. 
Yanktona  of  the  North,  Yanktona  of  the  Plaina^ 

Upper  Yanktonai. 
Yanktona  of  the  aoath— Yankton. 
Yank-ton-os  <«  Yanktonai. 
Yanktoons,  Yanktown— Yankton. 
Yankw4-niin-'«yan-ni'— Iroquois. 
Yannaoock,  Yannooook— Corchaug. 
Yannubbee  Town— Ayanabi. 
Yanoa— Janos. 
Yan-pa-pa  TXtaha— Yampa. 
Ya'n-td6a-Yan. 
Yantons— Yankton. 
Ya"  taaa— Yangtsaa.- 
Yanubbee—  A  yanabi. 
Yaoeomioo,  Yaooomoeo— Secowooomooo. 
Yaog  Aa— Yaogus. 
Yaomaooea — Seco  wocomoco. 
Yaopim  Indiana— Weapemeoc. 
Yaos-Taos. 
Yapa— Ditsakana. 
Yapaohea — Apache. 
Yapain^— Ditsakana. 
Yapalage — Yapalu^ 
Ya-pa-pi— Yavapai. 
Yaparehca,    Ya-pi-rea-ka.  Ta'pa-ra^x^^i  Tapparto- 

koea,  Yappariko— Ditsakana. 
Ya'-qai-yiik-  Yahach. 
Yaqoima,  Yaqnimia— Yaqui. 
Ya-aeem-ne — A  wani. 
Yaahoo,  Yaahu— Yazoo. 
Yaah-ue— Chemetunne. 
Yaahn  laUtini-  Yazoo  Skatane. 
Yaakai— Yokaia. 
YaaLli'n— Yastling. 
Yasones,  Yasona,  xaaooa.  Yaaon,  Yaaouz,  Ytmorm^ 

Yasaa,  Yaaaanea,  YaaaouoM— Yazoo. 
I  Ya-au-chah,  Yasachaha,  Yasaehan— Chemetunne. 
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Taiumni— YuRuinne. 

Tasus<=Yaz(X). 

Tft-tut  ^  Chemetiin  ne. 

Tatace.  Yataohe.  YaUches.Tatase.  YatMee,  Tataile, 

YataMe,  YataMee,  Yataia^,  Yatasai.  Tatay-Ya- 

tasi.  ^ 
Tatchee-thinyoowno — Si  ksika. 
Tatchies-Texas. 

Tatchikamnes,  Yatchikiunne-iYachikamni. 
TatcMtoches  -  Natchitoch . 
Tatea^San  Marcofl. 
Tatilatlavi=-  Navaho. 
TaU  naa:  had'a'i»Yehlnaa»-hadai. 
Tattapo,  Yattasaeea,  Yattaao«a,  Tattaaeea.Tattatie, 

Yattanee  -  YatHsi . 
Tataokets='  Ataakut. 
Tatum—Yutum. 
Ta-txe«San  Marcos. 
Taaaiia™  Yowani. 
Tauktonir.  Yaaktons=>  Yankton. 
Taulanchi^  Yaudanchi. 
Taunktwaon  <»  Yankton. 
Ta'un-nl=Yaimyi. 
Tau-terrh— Yohter. 
Yaatackets«  Ataakut. 
Tavai  Suppai— Havasupai. 
Tavapaiaa.  Yavape,  Yavapiea— Yavapai. 
Ta- ve-pe'-ku  tcfca' = Tul kepaia. 
Tavepe-kutchanoTulkepaia,  Yuma. 
Tavipai  cajuala— Paiute. 
Tavipai  ouercomaehe»Ciiercomache. 
Tavipai-Gilenot— Gila  Apache. 
Tavipai  Jabesoa,  Yavipa!i  javeaoa— Havasupoi. 
Tavipai-Lipanet— Li  pan. 
Tavipai  Kuca  Oraive^aOraibi. 
Tavipai-navajoi  =■  Navaho. 
Tavipaia»  Yavapai. 
Tavipaia-caprala«>  Pa!  nte. 
Tavipaia-Katige=»  Kiowa  Apache. 
Tavipaia-Kavajai— Navaho. 
Tavipaittej  ua = Tel  ua. 
Tavipay = Yavapai. 

TawMfo'tahi,  Ya'wMmSni-Yaudanchl. 
Tawhick,  Yawhach— Yahach. 
Ya-wil-ohuie,  Tawitohtnnia-Yawilchine. 
Taxka-a = Crows. 
Tayecha  «  Ky  eish . 
Tasoo  Old  Town.  Yaioo  Old  Villaf e,  Taioo  VUlafa, 

Yasooi,  Tazouz=' Yazoo. 
Tbitoopaa,  Ybitoapaa»Ibitoupa. 
Toasqui = Casq  ui. 
Tchiaha^Chiaha. 
Tealitentanee  »  Wea. 
Teanneoock— Corchaug. 
T8'cEqEai= YcHheken. 
Tecop£=-Yecora. 
Tecuien-ne' = M  imbrefios. 
Tega!na=-  Dhegiha. 

Yefl:aacefl,  Yegoaies,  Yeffaai,Y«gQAMa— Yguases. 
Tehali,  Yehhah=Yehun. 
Tehl=Hoya. 
Teka^Kikatsik. 
Yekok-Ekiik. 

Te-k'u'-ni-me'  )i)amS=>Yaqnina. 
T9-Ku-tce=-Yucutce. 
Telaxnu' = Yelmus. 
Yeletpo  «  Cft  jiise. 
Tellowhill- Red  Clay. 
Tellow  Knife,  Yellowknife   Indiana,  Yellow  Knife 

people,  Yellow  Knivee— Tatsanottine. 
Yellow  Hedicine's  band=>Inyangniani. 
Tellow  Village- Nachurituel. 
Telovoi-Yalik. 
Yemaasee  =>  Yamasee. 
Teme«— Jemc'Z. 
Teinxnas»awa=  Yamasee. 
Yen=Yan. 
Yendat=' Huron. 
Yende'ataa!d=  Yendestake. 
YendotB^^-  Huron. 
Yengetongs= Yankton. 
Yent=X<^")t. 
Yeomansee'^  Yrtmasee. 
Yeopim  -^  Weapomeoc. 
YEo't=N<x>t. 
Yep-pe-^Yampa. 
Yeqolaoi-  YoK()la<is. 
Yerbipiame=>  Ervipiames. 
Teaah,  Ye-ta°,  Yeeing»Tutelo. 


Tetam  «■  letan. 

T^-ottin^-  Etagottine. 

Te-tdoa-Ye. 

Tent»=No6t. 

Tevepay*a  Yavapai. 

Tguacee.  Yraasea—YgOAsefi. 

Yliindaatachy  »  Yendestakc. 

Yi'ati'teheiiko  «  Carrizo. 

Yikii|^'alit« Eskimo.  Imakllmint,  lognkliniiuL 

Tik*oa'pean — I  k  wopsum . 

Ti-kq'alc'oYikktaaich. 

"nk'ta- Yakuts. 

Tito-Ute. 

TI</eq=>Itliok. 

Tiuhta-Ute. 

Yi  V  iqemae  »  Yaalhakemae. 

Ylaokas-Wailaki. 

Y-Mitchea--Imiche. 

Tmnnacam  =-  Ymunakam. 

Ymttres^-ImuriH.  '^ 

Tncignavin= Inisiguanin. 

Yned»  Nabedachc. 

Ynqneyunque— Yuqueyiinquc. 

Yoacomoco — Wlcocomoco. 

Yoamaco,  Yoamaooea^-Secowocomooo. 

Yoamity  »  A  wani . 

Yoani— Yowani. 

Yooallee^  Yokol. 

Tooovanee»  Yojuane. 

Tocnt>»Mariposan  Family. 

Yoediiiani=>  Yaudanchi. 

Toelohane— Yawilchinc. 

Toem— Yuma. 

Toetah£»  N  avaho. 

Tofale,  Yofate-Eafaula. 

ToghroonwagO'B  Yoroon  wa^o. 

Tonamite  »  A  wani. 

Tohioe^Yokaia. 

Toht-Zoht 

Tohoane-o  Yojuane. 

Tohnmne  «  Yandimn  i . 

To-kai-a-mah,  To-Kei— Yokala. 

Toko = Yokol. 

Tokoalimduh  °- Yokol  i  mdii. 

Tokod- Yokol. 

Tokpaha-Oyukhpc. 

To-kol-o  Yokol. 

Toknt8»-Mariposan  Family. 

Tolanchas»  Yaudanchi. 

Tolaya—Yolo. 

ToletU-IsIeta. 

Tol-hioe— Yokaia. 

Toloy,  Toloytoy— Yolo. 

Tolumne — Tuolumne. 

Tom-pa-pa  Vtahi-"  Yampa. 

TonaUns—  Yonalus. 

Tonanny—  Yowani. 

Tondeitok^Yendestake. 

Tongletati'  Ucluelet. 

Tonkioname— Jukiusme. 

Ton-kt-Zoht. 

Tonktina,  Tonktons"- Yankton. 

Yonktons  Ahnah— Yanktonai. 

Yon-Bal-poma8»  Usal. 

Toochee— Yuchi. 

TookHto-Lekwiltok. 

Tookoomana-B  Yakima. 

Toov't^- Uinta. 

Toqaeeohae,   Toqaichaca—Yukichetunne 
Torbipianoa— Ervipiames. 
Toaakmittis,  Yo-eem-a-te, 

Yosemites«Awani. 
Yoahol^Usal. 
Yoahaway  »  Chemetunne. 
Yosiniities  «  A  wani . 
To-eol  PomasoUsal. 
Yoeoomite  «i  A  wan !. 
Yoe1geeme->  Apache. 
Toeiunnia->  Yusumne. 
T6U-Ute. 
Totch»-«me->  Apache. 
To-to-tan— Tututunne. 
Tonana.  Toaane«  Yowani. 
Yoncan— Yukonikhotana. 
Touehehtaht-  Ucluelet. 
Toaoon  «  Yu  kon  i  khotana. 
Toucoolamniea«  Yukolumni. 
Toufalloo— Eufaula. 
Too^tamand*  Youghtannnd. 
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TooicomM,  Tonioone,    Tonikeone,    Tooikkone— 

Yaquina. 
Tooitti,  Tooitx^Yahach. 
Yoiikone«  Yatiuina. 
Youkonikatana— Yukonikhotana. 
Yookon  Louchioaz  Indians«Kutohakutchin. 
Yoa-ina-talla«  Umatilla. 
Toana«Yowani. 
Young  Don^Hachepiriinu. 
Yoang-white-wolf »  Wohkpotsit. 
Younondadyt «  Tionontan. 
You-p«l-la7=Santo  Domin{^. 
Yoa-qaee-chae= Yuki(;hetunne. 
Yooponi-Koattkna— Youkonikhotana. 
Youruk-Yurok. 
Yout-^Noot. 
Youtah.  Youtas=Ute. 
Youthtanonds-o  YouKhtanund. 
Yoa-tocketti^Ataakut. 
Yout«-Ute. 

Yowana.  Yowanne^-Yowani. 
Yoway»=I(>wa. 
Yowechani^  Yaudanchi. 
Yow'-el-man'-ne— Yauelmani. 
Yowkie8=Yokol. 
Yo-woc-o-nee=»Ta\vakonl. 
Yrbipiai.  Yrbiplmas— Ervipiamea. 
Yrekasc^KikatHik. 
Yrocois,  YrokoiM»>IroquoiH. 
Yroquet— Ononchataronon. 
Yroquoii^  Iroquoi.s. 
Yi-Ais. 

YscanM»  YHcanis. 
Yileta-lHleta,  Isleta  del  Sar. 
Yilete,  Yttete=lHleta. 
Ytara«Itara. 
Ytaua=  Etowah. 
Ytha-Yta. 

Ytim|>abiohiB = In  timbich. 
YaahMa-  Iowa. 
Yaanes»  I^ruanes. 
Yubft»=Yifpn. 

Yabipias,  Yubinias— Yavapai. 
Yabmncarini^  Yubuincariri. 
Tucal"=Yokol. 
Ynoaopi—  Yncaopi. 

Yucas»Palaihninaii  Family,  Yakian  Family. 
Yncatat™  Yakiitiit. 
Yuohi— Uehcan  Family. 
Yachiha»Yuchi. 
Yuc-la'-U-Yushlali. 
Yucuatl= Yuquot. 

Yufala.  Yufala  hapayi,  YofaUt-Eufaula. 
Yiurelnut«  J  ugelnutc. 
Y^ta-Ute. 
Yu-i'-ta=-  Na  vttho. 
Yu-Ite=Yuit. 
Yuitteemo  »  A  pache. 
Ya'je    malca"    tee    abu'qpayS'-Yuzhemakanche- 

uDukhpape. 
Yinaanes— Yoj  iinne. 
YuJca^Yukian  family. 
Yokae^Yokaia. 
Yokaganiat— (^hnagmiut.  Ukak. 
Yukanxnate  =  U  k  ak . 
Yt^-Yokaia. 
Yukaipa,  Yukaipat»Yucaipa. 
Yukal-Yokol. 
Yukeh-Yukian  Family. 
Yiikli«Yakii. 
Yuk'hiti  ishak=- Attacapa. 
Yu-ki«Yukian  Family. 
Ytt-vi.  Yu'-ki-tc«  ^iimiS- Yukichetunne. 
Yiikkweakwiooie«  Yiikweak  wioose. 
Yokletas^^  Lckwiltok. 

Yoko-chakat,  Yukokakat,  Yukokokat^Soonkakat. 
Yukol=Yokol. 
Yok-qais' »  Yii  khai.s. 
Yu'-r  qwii-it£  ^4= Yu  k  h  wuatitu. 
Yokttkweu't  =  Y  ii  k  w  eak  w  iooHC. 
Yukulmey= Y  u  k  n  I  m  1' . 

Yukuth,  Yokuth  Katchin=»Tukkuthkutchin. 
Yakutaeys= Yukulme. 
Ya-kwi-chi= Yukichetunne. 
YulcwUta^Lekwiltok. 
Yd-kwin'-i.  Yfl-kwin'-ti-me'  )uim«>»  Yaquina. 
Yu'-kwi-tcfi'  ^ilnn«'=Yukitchetunnc. 
Yttk-yuk-y-yoote=«  Yukweak  wiooHe. 
Yula«-Ute. 


Yolata^Taos. 

YaUite=Ahten&. 

Yoloneet = Y  u  loni. 

Yuxn«=Comeya.  Yuma. 

Yamana^an= Ymunakan. 

Yama^atock=»  Yamako. 

Yomanos  »  Ta  wehaiih . 

Yamas=Suma. 

Yumatilla<=*  Umatilla. 

Yoxnayai = Y  uma. 

Yamp»Yuma. 

Yompatick-ara — Yambadi  ka. 

Yam-pis  °=  Yavapai . 

Yaxnsa=»Yiiraa. 

Ymnyum=Ute. 

Yoimakaohotana,  Ynnnakakhotana  r-Koyukiikho- 

tana. 
Yonqae,  Yiuiqaeyuiik=-Yiigi>uingge. 
Ya»Maha»  Dakota. 
Yu"taraye-rdna'-  Kickapoo. 
Yu'-nii  wun-wu—Yungyu. 
Yu-nu-ye=Tyuonyi. 
Yu'n-ya = Y  u  ng  y  u . 
Yupaoha»  Yupaha. 
Yupapais=  Yavapai. 
Yupi^it-Yult. 
Yaqaache»  Yukichetunne. 
YuquM^Yukian  Family. 
Yuqui  Yanqui«  Yugeuinggc. 
Yaraba=TaoH. 
Yurapeis—  Yavapai . 
Yurmarjan  »  Yuma. 
Yu-rok«WeitHpekan  Family. 
Yd-i&lP6mo«n8al. 
Ytt«A»>'=Yusaoih. 
Yuti-Ute. 

Yatacjen-ne,  Yutaha,  Yu-tah-kah— Navaho. 
Yata-jemie= Faraon. 
Yatajen-ne»  Navaho. 
Yutama.  Yutamo—Ute. 
Yu-tar-har' — Navaho. 
Yuta«=.Ute. 

Yatas  Anoapagari—Taboguache. 
Yutas  ftaboaganaa — A  kanaquiut. 
Yatas  Tabehuaohis=Tabeguache. 
Yutas  Talarenot— TularefioN. 
Yutawat«=rte. 
Yatcama  »  Yuma. 
Yute=Ute. 
Ydte-thay«  Apache. 
Yatila  Pa,  YutUaUawi-Navaho. 
YttUuaath=Ueluelet. 
Yutoo'-ye-roop= Yutoyara. 
Ya-t8u-tqaze,  X  a-tau-tquenne— YutKutkenne. 
Yutta=Ute. 
Yutuin  =  Yutnm. 
YuvaB=YupTi. 
Yava-Sapai==>  IlavaMUpiii. 
Yvitachua  -=  T  vi  tac  h  uco. 
YzcagaayO"Guayoguia,  Yjar. 

Zacatal  Duro=>PoH08. 

Zacopines = Tiopi  nes. 

Zaget»()8tige. 

Zagnato  =•  A  watobi. 

Zagoskin-^-  Ikoginiut. 

Zagoaganas.  Zagaagaaf«-Akanaquint. 

Zaguate,  Zaguato—Awatobi. 

Zaivovois^  Iowa. 

Za-ke=8auk. 

Zana»Saiia. 

Zanana<=^Tenankutchin. 

Zancagues = Ton  ka  wa. 

Zandia=Sandia. 

Zan^e  jin'ga=>>  Zandzhezhinga. 

ZaxKbu^n^' Zandzhulin. 

Zangne'darankiac  «  Sagadahoc. 

Zani^Zufti. 

Zanker-Indianer»  Kutchin. 

Zantees = San  tee . 

Za  Plaaua^Saint  FranciM. 

Zaramari  =>Tarahumare. 

Zarame^  Xarnme. 

Zaravay^Saruuuhi. 

Zatoe='Xut6e. 

Zautoouys.  ZaatooyB^Uzutiuhi. 

Zaxxauzsilci-3i™ZakhauzHiken. 

Zea=Sia. 

Ze-gar-kin-a«Pima,  Zufil. 
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Ze-kA-kaaKitkehahkl. 

Z^ki-thaka— Tangesatsa. 

Zeke'i  Village^Scck's  Village. 

Zemas—Jemez. 

Zembo^=»  Ozanbogus. 

Z«n-ecu — Senecil . 

Zeneschio  >=>  Geneseo. 

Zeninff  e  »  Shenango. 

Zennecu— Senecn. 

Zetuqaa  =»  Tesuque. 

Zeton- Teton. 

Zi-onka-kutchi,  2Uiijika-katahi«Tange8at8a. 

Ze-nt— Noot. 

ZeTen  iteden  van  Oibola—Zufii. 

Zhiaffuan^  Siaguan. 

Zia-Sia. 

Ziaban,  Ziaguan=Siagnan. 

Zi-ain]na«-  THiama. 

ZUtitx^' Three  Saints. 

Zibirgoa-«Sibirijoa. 

Zibola=Hawikuh.  Zufli. 

Zlnma— Cieuega. 

Zyame—Sijame. 
£ka  hiikisi-'  Kitkehahki. 
ZiU-tar'-dens.  ZiU-tar-dina-Tailtaden. 
Zinuhian^Tsimshian. 
Zinaohflon— Shamokin. 
Zingomenes  «  Spokan . 
&LnBi  j'inne  =>  K  Innazinde. 
Zipiat,  Zippia-Kae="T8ipiakwe. 
ZiUceehroaim,  Zisafeehrohne— MisBiaauga. 
ZitM»  Pueblo  de  los  Slice. 
Zionka-katshi-iTangesataa. 
ZiTola»Ziifii. 

ZizCka  akMitiB\  Ziuka-akitS-Kitkehahki. 
jen-Kuttohin,  Zj^-ta-Xottttehin»Vuntakutchin. 
i—Choiz. 


ZSSiui-Zafii. 

Zolajan— Solujame. 

Zo-lat-e-ae-diU—  Zolatungzezhii. 

Zoluoana"- Cherokee. 

Zonetchio,  Zonaahio,  Zonntmehio =Geneaeo. 

Zoni-SoDoita. 

Zonnesohio—Gteneseo. 

Zopex-iSoba. 

Zopoa— Esopus. 

ZoQkt-Zoht. 

Zortkoh — Tsuran. 

Zooni-Zufii. 

Ztolam-i  Sulu  jame. 

Zoake^Soaqoi. 

Zoanqnis-iOuanqiiiz. 

Zoaque— Tebueco. 

Zoaqui— SuaquL 

Zae<=- Dakota. 

Zuelotelrey^  Qoelotetiey . 

Zagnia-ZufLi. 

Zogoato  -i  Awatobi. 

ZiUaja,  Zaladaa—Sulnjame. 

Zoiocans-o  Cnerokee. 

Zomana,  Zomanaa,  Zamaa— 8axna,  Taweh'ash. 

Zamia,  Zim,  Zana— Zufli. 

Z&n4Juli"  »  Zandzhul  in . 

Za&e,  Zaaia,  Zaniana,  Zaai-Olbola.  Zaaie— ZufiL 

Zaii  Vieia— Heshota  Ayahl  tona. 

Zaani,  Zaaa,  Zonv.  Zara—Zufil. 

Zarea— Keresan  Family. 

Zatoida»Tatoida. 

Za'twunin— Zutsemin. 

Znzt»Zoht 

Zayi-Zufli. 

Zaieda  kiyaksa— Kiyukaa. 

Zasa6a  wi6aM«>Sboehoni. 

Zasetoa  kiyakia—  Kivokaa. 

Zwaa-hi-ookt— Towanxutbioolu. 
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